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THERE  is.  pprlmpi,  nothing  in  the  whnli*  pnmpAu 
v — — * of  literature  which  so  violently  distracts  the  feelings 
of  the  reader  between  admiration  and  disgust,  as  the 
history  of  the  Grecian  republics.  The  patriotism,  the 
courage,  the  enterprising  genius,  the  consummate 
ability  which  distinguished  them  in  war  ; the  activity 
and  acuteness,  the  industry  and  taste  displayed  by 
them  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  have  established  them  as 
the  subjects  of  panegyric,  and  the  models  for  imita- 
tion among  all  succeeding  nations  ; while  discord, 
rapine,  and  violence  of  every  kind,  proscriptions  the 
most  unjust,  and  revolutions  the  most  bloody,  con- 
tinually occurring,  excite  a just  horror  in  every  vir- 
Coattitn-  luous  mind,  and  reconcile  to  their  lot  those  people 
tiiitt  of  the  " bo  enjoy  a less  splendid  reputation  and  less  cul- 
CJ return  tivated  faculties,  under  the  peace  and  security  of 

republic*.  more  settled  governments. 

The  miserable  prevalence  of  sedition  and  domestic 
warfare,  which  was  the  scourge  and  the  disgrace  of 
Greece,  is  unquestionably  attributable  to  the  defect  of 
its  political  constitutions ; it  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  a number  of  small  independent  states,  in  close  con- 
tact with  each  other,  yet  united,  for  the  most  part,  by 
no  perceptible  common  interest  j and  stimulated  to 
hostility  by  the  predatory  habits  of  the  age,  and  by 
jealousies  respecting  the  purity  of  their  descent  from 
the  founders  of  the  Hellenic  family.  Federalism  is 
the  only  system  which  can,  in  any  degree,  bind  the 
restless  and  savage  spirit  of  democracy ; and  so  far 
was  this  system  from  being  generally  understood  or 
desired  in  Greece,  that  the  fundamental  laws  of 
almost  all  its  republics  tended  directly  to  prevent  its 
adoption.  The^Vi'ijLwa  of  the  Spartans  was,  more 
or  less,  the  recognised  principle  of  ever)'  state ; and 
vol.  x. 


3791. 


B.  C. 


all  cnrHuction.^lyr  marriage  or  by  the  possession  of  Anitas, 
property,  with  any  adjoining  city,  was  forbidden  under  v — — - 
severe  penalties. 

The  evil  was  seen  and  deplored  by  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  nil  ages  ; and  great  pains  were  taken,  at 
various  periods,  to  compose  the  jarring  interests  of 
the  petty  towns,  by  including  them  all  under  the  su- 
preme direction  of  two  or  three  powerful  states,  with 
the  title  of  allies.  Rut  the  continual  efforts  of  these 
greater  powers  to  seduce  or  to  compel  the  smaller  re- 
publics from  their  allegiance  to  their  rivals,  and  the 
violent  political  dissensions  which  thence  arose  in 
every  town  between  the  advocates  of  the  opposing 
interests,  proved  a source  of  mischief  no  less  extensive 
and  fatal  than  the  jealousies  themselves  of  the  inde- 
pendent villages ; and  at  length  satisfied  the  impartial  Project 
and  reflecting  portion  of  the  people,  that  nothing  but  for  iu 
a confederacy  on  equal  terms  could  ever  produce  last-  “end- 
ing peace,  and  unite  the  whole  Grecian  name  in  one  mcot' 
invincible  league  against  foreign  enemies.  This  liberal 
policy  was  of  course  opposed,  and  its  success,  in  agreat 
measure,  defeated,  by  those  overheju-ing  states,  which 
had  long  exercised  an  oppressive  empire  over  the 
smaller  republics,  and  which  regarded  with  indignation 
every  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  supremacy. 

The  Olynthians,  whose  project  for  a free  confedera- 
tion appears  to  have  been  ably  and  generously 
planned,  were  almost  immediately  suppressed  by  the 
vigilant  and  ambitious  power  of  Lacedrcmon  ; and 
the  Achaeans  had  long  been  labouring  to  unite  the 
interests  of  nil  Peloponnesus,  before  they  could  suc- 
ceed in  completing  the  celebrated  League  which  bore 
their  name.  They  met  with  determined  oppo- 
sition from  Sparta,  and  still  more  from  Maccdon,  now 
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openly  aspiring  to  the  empire  of  Greece;  and  they  had 
no  statesmen  among  them  of  sufficient  talents  and 
courage  to  surmount  these  formidable  obstacles. 

Acheea  was  first  reduced  to  the  form  of  a kingdom 
by  TisamenuSj  the  son  of  Orestes,  who  was  expelled 
from  Sparta  on  the  return  of  the  Heraclidar.  The 
crown  descended  regularly  in  the  same  family  to 
Gyges,  whose  $ons,  according  to  Polybius,*  aiming  at 
absolute  power,  instead  of  being  contented  with  the 
constitutional  monarchy  of  their  forefather*,  occa- 
sioned a revolution,  in  which  the  government  become 
democrat  ieal,  and  so  continued,  daring  all  the  changes 
In  its  foreign  relations,  until  the  power  of  Philip  and 
of  Alexander  overwhelmed  the  freedom  of  Greece. 
The  commonwealth  comprised  twelve  towns,  named 
Patrae,  Dyme,  Phara*,  Tritiea,  Leontium,  /F.gira, 
Pcllene,  ^gium,  Bon,  Ccraunia,  Olenum,  and  Uelice, 
the  last  of  which  was  swallowed  up  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea.  “ They  were  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  administered  by  magistrates,  counsellors,  and 
judges  elected  in  cosutuou ; they  used  the  same 
weights,  measures,  and  coins  ; and,  in  short,  might 
nil  have  passed  for  one  city,  had  they  been  contained 
by  the  same  wall,"f 

The  supreme  power  of  the  League  resided  ulti- 
mately in  the  general  assembly  of  deputies  from  each 
of  the  constituent  states,  which  met  twice  every  year, 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  and  as  often,  at  other 
season*,  ns  the  exigency  of  affairs  demanded.  In  this 
assembly  was  vested  every  function  both  legislative 
and  executive,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  all  the 
officers  of  state.  The  first  of  these  has  been  called  the 
I'ra- tor.  General,  or  StwllhoUlct  of  flic  League  ; he  was 
elected  annually.-****!  wuW  not  hold  ills  i/fiici*  mure 
than  twelve  months  consecutively.  He  was  assisted 
by  a cabinet  of  ten  members,  entitled  ftj/uovpyoi,  with- 
out whose  advice  he  could  lay  nothing  before  the 
assembly,  and  who  formed  a councilor  regency  during 
bis  absence  on  military  service.  A similar  constitu- 
tion, ana  smaller  scale,  w*a.s  established  in  every  town 
of  the  League,  to  administer  its  individual  government, 
and  to  provide  for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws. 

It  appenr*  probable  that  these  laws  did  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  those  of  the  “twelve  tables,”  in 
their  general  spirit  ; but  of  their  particular  provisions 
wc  have  only  very  vague  and  uncertain  intimations. 
Some  of  those  which  regulated  foreign  relations  and 
matters  of  state,  appear  to  have  been  judiciously  con- 
trived to  expedite  business,  and  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  culiiimiiitration.  Among  other  ordinances  it 
was  provided,  that  if  any  person  or  city  included  in 
the  League  should  accept  a bribe,  or  enter  into  a nego- 
tiation, or  contract  an  alliance  with  any  foreign  poten- 
tate without  the  consent  of  the  general  assembly,  the 
offender  should  be  excluded  from  the  confederacy  ; 
that  no  state  should  be  udmitted  a member  of  the 
League  without  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
several  cities;  that  the  general  assembly  should  not 
be  specially  convened  to  receive  any  embassy  which 
had  not  been  previously  approved  by  the  Stadtholdcr 
and  the  Council  of  Ten ; chat  no  special  meeting  of  the 
assembly  should  be  competent  to  deliberate  upon  any 
business  besides  that  for  which  it  was  convened ; that 
every  speaker  in  the  house  should  furnish  an  abstract 
of  his  arguments  in  writing,  that  they  might  be  rccon- 
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sidered  the  next  day  ; and  that  no  discussion  should  be  Aratu*. 
prolonged  beyond  three  days. 

The  civil  constitution  of  Achrea  was  not  formed  at 
one  period  only,  nor  were  all  its  provisions  the 
result  of  a comprehensive  general  plan;  it  arose, 
like  other  useful  and  permanent  system*,  rather  from 
circumstances  than  from  dcrign,  and  it  was  changed 
and  modified  as  occasion  required,  or  as  incon- 
veniences presented  themselves.  Its  beneficial  results 
were  not  so  much  produced  by  its  farm  and  regula- 
tions, as  by  that  spirit  of  liberality  and  moderation 
with  which  it  was  long  administered  ; and  when,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Achaean*  became  tainted 
by  the  spirit  of  mad  ambition  which  desolated  Greece, 
the  union  of  their  cities  was  speedily  dissolved  by  the  |iuQ 
factions  which  prevailed  among  them.  Some  were 
garrisoned  with  Macedonian  troops,  and  became 
dependent  upon  a foreign  power ; others  were  seized 
by  a succession  of  military  despots,  w ho  imitated,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  Macedonian 
tyrants.  Under  these  unhappy  circumstances  the 
Achnsms  looked  back,  with  bitter  regret  and  repent- 
ance, to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  ancient  republic; 
and  in  the  124th  Olympiad,  four  of  the  principal  towns, 

Dyme,  Patne,  Trittca,  and  Phone,  formed  a combination 
to  restore  it.  About  five  years  afterwords,  the  /Egeans 
seized  on  opportunity  of  expelling  their  foreign  gar- 
rison, and  joined  the  League.  The  Hurions,  having 
risen  upon  their  Tyrant  and  put  him  to  death,  followed 
the  example.  Iscus,  the  despot  of  Carynia,  observing 
the  signs  of  the  times,  made  a virtue  of  necessity,  and 
abdicating  his  sovereignity,  united  his  city  with  the 
fV-|( r;>l i ^ ^ 1 1 ^ t ° ' ' I^Vji! 

for  five  and  twenty  years,  governed  by  one  civil  magis- 
trate, called  the  •fpaftumsi’x,*  (town  clerk)  and  two  mili- 
tary commanders,  elected  by  the  people  for  a limited 
period.  At  length  gome  inconveniences  having  arisen 
from  dissensions  between  the  civil  and  military  officer*, 
the  Achirans  determined  to  lodge  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  one  chief  magistrate,  who  should 
preside  over  all  their  affairs,  both  in  peace  and  war ; 
and  their  first  choice  fell  upon  Marcus  of  Carynia,  who 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  inducing  I seas  to  lay 
down  his  usurped  power. 

It  was  about  nine  years  before  this  event,  that  dur- 
ing the  troubles  which  agitated  and  almost  destroyed 
the  city  of  Sicyon,  Abantidas,  a popular  demagogue, 
having  assassinated  Ctinins,  the  chief  of  the  aristocra- 
tica!  interest,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  republic, 
endeavoured  to  confirm  his  power  by  extirpating  the 
family  of  his  rival.  But,  in  the  confusion  which  ensued, 
the  son  of  Clinias,  by  Aristodama,  a child  seven  year* 
old,  made  his  escape  into  the  house  of  Soso,  his  uncle's 
widow,  who  was  the  sister  of  the  usurper,  but  who 
espoused  the  political  party  of  her  late  husband. 

Through  her  kindness  the  young  Aratos  was  safely 
conveyed  to  Argo*,  to  be  there  educated  by  the  friends  ^irth  «nJ 
of  his  family,  who  took  care  to  imbue  him  early  with  childhood 
a rooted  detestation  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  of  of  Aratu*. 
monarchical  government ; and  to  form  him  by  all 
those  athletic  and  active  exercises  which  might  qualify 
him  to  become  a formidable  avenger  of  his  father  s 
blood.  And  such  was  his  youthful  reputation  for 
vigour  and  hardihood,  for  high  spirit  and  love  of  enter* 
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TUogrtphy.  prise,  that  the  exiled  Sicyonians  of  the  arhtocrutical 
party  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  his  ultimately  achiev- 
ing their  .restoration ; and  Nicocles,  who  had  become 
tyrant  of  Sicyon,  kept  a watchful  eye  upon  his 
movements. 

His  first  design  was  to  engage  in  his  cause  the  states 
which  had  been  the  allies  of  his  father's  administration ; 
and  he  found  means  to  apply  to  Antigonus  Gonatas  of 
Maeedon,  aud  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphia*,  king  of  Egy  pt, 
for  assistance.  But  though  these  princes  entertained 
him  with  specious  promises,  they  showed  no  disposition 
to  take  any  active  part  in  his  restoration  to  his  country  ; 
and  he  gave  up  the  ncgociation  in  disgust,  not  without 
•hewing  some  symptoms  of  juvenile  petulance. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  to  depend  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  upon  the  disaffection  which  was  known 
to  exist  in  Sicyon  towards  the  government  of  Nicocles, 
who  appears  to  have  been  of  a weak  and  suspicious 
character,  though,  probably,  not  guilty  of  all  the  vices 
which  historians, attached  to  the  opposite  faction,  have 
thought  fit  to  impute  to  him.  In  every  state  of  Greece 
there  was  always  a party  ready  to  assist  in  effecting 
a revolution  at  home  or  abroad  ; and  Aratus  found  no 
difficulty  in  engaging  a considerable  number  of  Argians 
in  his  service.  With  the  exiles  of  Sicyon  lie  had  not 
equal  success.  They  were  principally  persons  of  rank 
and  family,  who  were  unwilling  hastily  to  commit 
their  cause  to  an  adventurer,  scarcely  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  had  been,  from  his  childhood,  a stranger  to 
his  country.  Of  nearly  600  Sicyonians  who  lived  in 
banishment,  one  only,  of  any  note,  appears  to  have 
joined  him,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  few  even 
of  the  lower  orders. 

The  genius  of  Aratus  wm  more  ■•lojitnl  fin  surprise 

and  stratagem  than  for  open  warfare ; aud  the  present 
exigency  of  his  affairs  was  calculated  to  exhibit  his 
talents  to  the  greatest  advantage.  With  the  trifling 
force  at  his  disposal,  of  which  slaves  armed  for  the 
occasion  formed  the  greater  part,  he  resolved  on  a 
daring  attempt ; no  less  than  that  of  scaling  the  walls  of 
Sicyon  by  night,  and  of  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  citizens 
in  the  morning;  trusting  to  the  favourable  disposition 
of  the  populace,  and  to  the  panic  which  would  be  excited 
among  the  troops  and  in  the  pulacc.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  expedition  detailed  by  Plutarch*  are  so 
improbable  and  puerile  that  it  is  a matter  of  astonish- 
ment how  any  writer  could  be  induced  to  repeat  them 
after  him.  Aratus  must  have  had  better  assurance  of 
co-operation  within,  and  more  friends  among  the 
guards  of  the  city,  than  his  biographer  has  chosen  to 
acknowledge  ; and  by  these  means  he  succeeded  in 
introducing  his  followers  into  the  town  during  the 
darkest  portion  of  the  night,  and  disarmed  the  house- 
hold troops  of  the  tyrant  without  resistance.  At  day 
break  all  was  bustle  and  confusion ; the  citizens 
scarcely  knew  what  had  happened,  or  how  to  art ; all 
rushed  eagerly  for  information  to  the  places  of  pub- 
lic resort  ■ while  Aratus  was  busy  in  proclaiming, 
“Liberty  to  Sicyon— Liberty  achieved  by  Aratus,  the 
son  of  Clinios — Liberty  to  the  citizens  !"  Nicocles 
bearing  this  cry  repeated,  and  observing  that  his 
guards  were  withdrawn  from  their  posts,  hastily 
quitted  the  palace,  and  by  some  subterranean  passage 
effected  his  escape. 

The  success  of  Aratus  was  now'  decided.  No  oppo- 
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sition  was  offered  to  him  ; and,  if  we  may  believe  Aratus. 
Plutarch,*  not  a life  was  lost.  The  fire  which  had  been 
thrown  into  und  had  partly  consumed  the  palace  was 
speedily  extinguished,  aud  the  plunder  of  the  royal  abode 
rewarded  the  enterprising  followers  of  the  expedition  ; 
but  the  wealth  accumulated  in  the  treasury  was  de- 
clared to  he  public  property,  and  was  preserved  invio- 
late ; the  statues,  paintings,  and  all  other  decorations  of 
tyranny,  were  doomed  to  destruction ; and  among 
these  arc  said  to  have  been  some  sjK-iimcns  of  art  so 
exquisite  that  Aratus,  who  was  a lover  of  painting, 
hesitated  to  order  them  to  be  defaced,  whilst  his  friend 
Ncaliccs  the  painter,  implored  him  with  tears  to  spare 
them  : but  the  spirit  of  party  prevailed,  and  the  pic- 
tures were  destroyed. 

The  exiles  were  of  course  immediately  restored 
to  their  country,  but  not  to  their  property,  which  had 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  could  not  be  recovered 
from  them  without  violence.  The  task  of  reconcil- 
ing these  discordant  claims  imposed  such  difficulties 
upon  Aratus,  to  whom  all  looked  for  satisfaction,  that 
fie  found  his  situation  becoming  every  day  more  em- 
barrassing. Discontent  and  faction  prevailed  in  the 
city,  and  threatened  a counter-revolution ; whilst 
Antigonus,  offended  by  the  subversion  of  the  monar- 
chy, fomented  these  disorders,  and  watched  for  nil 
opportunity  to  make  himself  master  of  the  liberties  of 
Sicyon. 

In  this  perplexity  Aratus  resolved  to  withdraw  him- 
self, for  a time,  from  Sicyon,  and  to  endeavour,  by 
nwakening  Ptolemy's  jealousy  of  the  designs  of  Anti- 
gonus, to  engage  him  to  provide  for  the  distresses  of 
the  citizens.  But,  previously  to  his  departure,  he  was 
anxious  ibut  Ids  country  should  become  a member  of 
thcAchscan  League,  in  order  that  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  upon  it,  in  bis  absence,  mrans  of  defence 
might  be  at  hand.  The  Sicyonians,  being  of  Doric 
origin,  entered  readily  into  his  views,  and  the  cities  A rata*  re- 
nf  the  league  were  glad  to  increase  their  strength,  in  t'rcs  'nto 
order  to  protect  their  independence  against  the  en-  *^1** 
croachment*  of  Antigonus,  whose  power  in  Greece, 
and  especially  in  Peloponnesus,  was  daily  becoming 
more  formidable.  Having  carried  this  important  mea- 
sure without  opposition,  Aratus,  previously  to  his  de- 
parture, enrolled  himself  in  the  Achaean  cavalry,  and 
took  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  skill  and  discipline 
in  a subordinate  capacity,  that  he  might  lay  a solid 
foundation  for  future  power  upon  a reputation  for  mili- 
tary prowess,  which  his  natural  temper,  rather  delight- 
ing in  intrigue  than  in  personal  conflict,  little  qualified 
him  to  maintain.  Conceiving  that  he  was  now  in  no 
danger  of  being  forgotten  in  his  absence,  he  prepared 
for  a voyage  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  solicit  for  his  coun- 
trymen the  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  with  whom,  as  a 
lover  of  the  fine  arts,  he  had  held  some  intercourse 
concerning  paintings  and  statues,  which  had  led  to 
warm  professions  of  mutual  regard. 

1 lis  voyage  to  Egypt  was  attended  with  unforeseen  HU  mUfbr- 
difficulties  : he  narrowly  escaped  being  shipwrecked  ; tuop? 
and  was  near  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- 
nion  garrison  at  Andria,  which,  he  was  apprehensive, 
might  detain  him  till  the  pleasure  of  Antigonus 
should  be  known.  After  various  delays,  however,  he 
at  length  landed  safely  in  Egypt,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  liberality  of  the  king  a hundred  and 
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Biography,  fifty  talents,  (about  thirty  thousand  pounds)  for  the 
v * settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  Sicyoniiui  exiles. 

Upon  his  return,  he  wns  appointed  sole  commissioner 
for  the  decision  of  all  the  numerous  and  perplexing 
causes  arising  out  of  claims,  some  of  which  were  of 
fifty  years’  standing ; but  he  declined  to  undertake 
singly  so  heavy  a responsibility,  and  associated  with 
himself,  as  assessors,  fifteen  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent and  popular  citizens,  with  whose  assistance 
he  adjusted  all  the  disputes  between  the  contending 
parties  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Plutarch*  asserts 
that,  in  addition  to  the  vote  of  thanks  bestowed  on 
him  in  the  nationul  assembly,  the  restored  exiles 
honoured  him  with  a statue f of  brass,  bearing  the 
He  returns  following  incription : — 

t J Sicjroa.  **1  dJfffAo,  «cu  a uwip  *EXAdSot  iAxA, 

T *3*  krlpb i mi\if  whdfitrcu  ’HpaitX/m’ 

'A^in  y < Uiw,  'Apart,  r to*'  r4rr»*o  rvx<Smn, 
cun'  ip*r t,£i  bmoiotTvwai, 

- TSarrffpot,  irar^pffi  6<u7t,  Srt  war pt&i  ri  trj 

AaipoS  eff or,  fit  a*  V £iracrai  tU’oulcw.l 

Difficulties  It  is  confessedly  impossible  completely  to  recon- 
of  chrooo-  eile  the  loose  chronology  of  Polybius  with  the  nnrra- 
lofiT-  tivc  of  Plutarch  ; and  the  attempt  would  only  lend  to 
interminable  confusion.  The  Achsan  historian  com- 
piled that  portion  of  his  his  ton-,  which  relates  to  the 
affairs  of  the  League,  from  the  Commcnlariet  of  Ara- 
tus himself  j and  he  is  remarkable  for  that  accurate 
fidelity,  in  matter  of  fact,  in  which  the  biographer  is 
so  peculiarly  deficient.  From  Polybius  we  learn  that 
Arutus  liberated  Sieyon  in  the  fourth  year  from  the 
election  of  Marcus  as  sole  General  of  the  united 
states,  that  is,  twenty-nine  years  after  the  restoration 
of  the  commonwealth  I tliRi  j . . iv. 

wurd*-  he  WHS"  c*TTcmIW  Geueflff  the  iCKmdtimi' j 1 
from  which  it  has  been  hastily  inferred  that  eight 
years  intervened  between  his  first  and  second  election  ; 
whereas  Plutarch  § asserts  that  he  was  chosen  two 
years  consecutively.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in 
the  short  sentence  of  Polybius  ||  which  necessarily 
contradicts  the  assertion  of  Plutarch ; for  the  histo- 
rian's meaning  may  lie  that  Aratus  was  chosen  General 
of  the  League  for  the  second  time,  eight  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  Nicodes;  and  if  it  be  true  that  he 
«•  c.  served  that  office  the  first  time  in  the  year  in  which  the 
248.  Aitolians  defeated  the  Boeotians  at  Chaeronea,  and 
s.  c.  the  second  time,  eight  yeans  subsequently  to  the  libe- 
24*.  ration  of  Sieyon,  it  will  appear  that  the  biographer 
is  not  in  this  instance  at  variance  with  the  historian. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  union  of  Sieyon  with  the 
League,  the  voyage  to  Egypt,  the  settlement  of  the 
exiles'  claims,  and  the  correspondence  which  ensued 
with  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy,  could  all  have  occurred 
In  so  short  a space  as  one  year  f or  that  so  young  a man 
ns  Aratus  should  have  been  elected  to  preside  over  the 
League,  before  his  character  as  a statesman  and  gene- 
ral \4as  known  beyond  the  walls  of  his  own  city.  It 
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the  piwrwinn  of  Polybius.  Kseerpt.  xxxi. 

% The  wijulorn,  itrni  arhicremrnts,  and  valour  of  Greece 
Are  inscribed  on  tbe  column  of  Hercules. 

Hut  we.  O Arntui ! restored  to  our  country,  erect 
Tliine  imn^ro  in  mnembnincc  of  thy  virtue  imd  justice. 

The  imnirc  of  oar  preserver,  thou  who,  by  divine  providence, 
Hut  conferred  tuy  country  blessings  like  the  gifts  of  heaven. 

\ Vila  sirttri. 

L ‘OjWy  Ai  v-iAo'  hti  ffTpanfjrif  euptftit  rb  Stvrtpoi.  Polyb.  iL  43. 


seems  more  likely  that  the  accession  of  Sicvon  to  the 
Achatan  confederacy  took  place  b.  c.  251,*  to ur  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  Nicoclcs;  and  that  Aratus,  whose 
reputation  became,  in  consequence  of  that  event, 
greatly  extended,  was  chosen  General,  for  the  first  time, 
three  years  afterwards. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  admitted  that  the  first 
year  of  his  command  was  distinguished  by  no  achieve- 
ment of  any  importance.  In  the  second  he  formed 
the  bold  and  fortunate  design  of  surprising  the  Acro- 
polis of  Corinth,  at  that  time  occupied  by  a strong 
Macedonian  garrison,  and  guarded  by  Antigonus  with 
that  vigilance,  which  its  importance,  as  the  key  of 
Peloponnesus,  merited.  Iluving  corrupted  the  fidelity 
of  some  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  hud  accidentally 
resorted  to  Sieyon,  he  prevailed  upon  one  of  them  to 
accompany  him  os  a guide,  and  setting  out  by  night 
with  four  hundred  men,  who  were  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  object  of  their  march,  he  commanded  the 
main  body  of  the  army  to  bivouac  at  a convenient 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action. 

The  enterprise  was  unquest ionably  attended  with 
extreme  hazard.  It  was  necessary  first  to  scale  the 
walls  of  the  lower  town  ; and,  after  passing 
through  the  streets,  to  ascend,  (by  a steep,  narrow, 
and  winding  path  among  the  rocks)  the  height  on 
which  stood  the  strong  fortifications  of  the  citadel. 
Aratus,  whose  chief  military  excellence  w-as  in  the 
conduct  of  nocturnal  expeditions,  surmounted  all 
these  difficulties  with  extraordinary  address.  He 
posted  three  hundred  men  at  the  temple  of  Juno 
which  stood  near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city;  and  as 
soon  os  the  sea  fog  had  obscured  the  brightness  of  the 

wouwi  tin  ii|i|ilW4  Wii  VwAAw-w  »Ir<  mwM,  omt  directed 

the  party  with  him  to  ascend  barefooted,  in  order  to 
avoid  noise,  and  to  prevent  them  from  slipping.  In 
the  meantime  the  confederates  within  had  secured  the 
guard  of  the  gates  and  the  patrol  of  the  lower  town, 
so  that  the  whole  party  jiassed  unobserved  to  the  foot 
of  the  rock.  At  this  moment  they  perceived  four 
of  the  garrison  patrol  advancing  towards  them  with 
a light ; upon  which  Aratus  concealed  his  men  under 
the  shadow  of  a wall,  and  suffered  them  to  pass, 
intending  to  strike  them  down  ns  they  went  by ; but 
one  of  them,  not  being  mortally  wounded,  escaped 
into  the  city  as  soon  as  the  Sicyonlons  had  passed  on, 
and  gave  the  alarm.  Instantly  the  town  was  in  an  up- 
roar, lights  glanced  in  all  directions,  men  half-armed 
ran  to  and  fro,  inquiring  what  had  happened,  women 
fled  screaming  to  the  temples,  trumpets  sounded  to 
arms,  hut  no  one  knew  the  extent  of  the  danger,  nor 
the  place  in  which  the  enemy  was  to  be  found. 
The  three  hundred  men,  meanwhile,  who  were 
posted  at  the  Heneum,  had  been  admitted  into  the 
city  by  the  conspirators,  and  were  making  their  way 
after  the  General,  when  the  alarm,  suddenly  given, 
placed  them  in  a situation  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
danger.  They  contrived,  however,  in  the  general 
confusion,  to  screen  themselves  from  observation 
under  the  shelter  of  a projecting  rock,  where  they 
waited,  in  anxious  suspense,  for  some  intimation 
which  might  direct  their  advance  or  retreat.  Nothing 
could  have  proved  more  fortunnte  than  their  accidental 
position  ; for  as  Archelaus,  the  captain  of  the  guard. 
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passed  hastily  by,  in  pursuit  of  Aratus,  without  ob- 
•'  serving  them,  they  fell  upon  his  troops  as  from  a 
concerted  ambuscade,  and  routed  them  with  consider- 
able r laughter.  Aratus  was  consequently  enabled  to 
pursue  the  craggy  and  intricate  path  which  his  guide 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  ascended  without  interruption 
to  the  fortifications  above,  which,  however,  there 
could  no  longer  be  any  hope  of  taking  .by  surprise  ; 
the  garrison  had  been  roused  by  the  tumult  in  the  town 
below,  and  a severe  action  took  place  upon  the  low 
part  of  the  wall,  which  Aratus  attempted  to  scale. 
He  instantly  despatched  his  guide  to  order  the  re- 
mainder of  his  party  to  come  up,  which  flashed  with 
its  recent  good  fortune,  and  animated  by  the  war- 
like cries  of  its  comrades  on  the  citadel,  hastily 
climlied  the  rock,  and  joined  in  the  conduit.  The 
garrison,  astonished  at  this  accession  of  numbers,  and 
pushed  with  redoubled  vigour  by  the  assailants,  gave 
way  on  every  side  ; and  4i  the  first  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun,"  says  Plutarch,*  '*  gilded  the  victory  of 
Aratus,"  who  obtained  possession  of  the  citadel  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  main  body  of  the  army,  arriv- 
ing according  to  his  orders  at  the  gates  of  the  lower 
town,  was  admitted,  and  thus  prevented  the  escape  of 
the  fugitives. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of 
the  kind  recorded  in  history  ; nnd  the  Corinthians  were 
fully  sensible  of  the  merit  of  the  General,  and  of  the 
value  of  their  deliverance  from  a foreign  yoke.  They 
overwhelmed  him  with  tumultuous  applause  ; and  it 
was  long  before  he  could  obtain  a hearing  in  the 
theatre,  on  which  the  whole  body  of  the  people  had 
assembled  to  see  him.  As  soon  as  order  was,  in  some 
measure,  restored,  he  gave  up  to  the  popular  assem- 
bly the  keys  of  their  city,  of  which  they  hod  not 
been  possessed  for  nearly  ft  century,  and  earnestly 
recommended  that  they  should  unite  themselves  to 
the  Achaean  League.  The  proposal  was  readily 
adopted  by  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  an  Achaean 
garrison  took  possession  of  the  Acropolis, 
s The  consequences  of  this  success  were  immediately 
felt  throughout  Greece.  Megara,  throwing  off  its  con- 
nection w ith  Macedon,  joined  the  confederacy}  Trtrzene 
’■  and  Epidaurus  made  overtures  of  alliance  ; and  the 
isthmus  Wing  commanded  by  Aratus,  lie  was  enabled, 
at  pleasure,  to  ravage  the  territory  of  the  adverse  states, 
and  to  extend  the  connections  of  the  League,  both  on 
the  main  land,  and  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  spirit 
nnd  energy  of  the  Achtenns  rose  in  proportion  os  they 
felt  emancipated  from  the  narrow  boundaries  to  which 
the  jealousy  of  Antigonus  hod  confined  them  ; and  the 
General  was  so  popular  that  they  resolved  to  elect  him 
every  alternate  ycar.f 

Aratus,  thus  in  effect  at  the  head  of  the  League, 
though  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  was  for  some 
time  complimented  with  the  title  of  patron  or  protec- 
tor, exerted  himself  to  comprise  in  it  as  many  of  the 
states  of  Greece,  and  especially  of  Peloponnesus,  as 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  dismiss  their  petty  tyrants, 
and  to  adopt  a popular  form  of  government.*  He  was 

• n la  Arati. 

■f  Fnura  ihk*  n miner  mint  it  appears  that  there  must  hare  bem 
a revival  of  the  ancient  law  that  do  Stadtholder  should  continue  in 
power  more  than  twelve  months.  On  whnt  particular  occasion  it  was 
revived  docs  not  sppear ; but  that  it  had  been  for  some  time  dis- 
regarded is  dear  Jortn  Polybius,  who  state*  that  Marcus  was  in 
office  four  years. 


particularly  desirous  to  effect  a revolution  in  Argos  ; 
but  it  is  evident,  even  from  the  admissions  of'" 
Plutarch,  that  the  Argians  were  by  no  means  ge- 
nerally disaffected  to  their  existing  government,  and 
that  the  zeal  of  Aratus  prompted  him  to  very  unjusti- 
fiable measures  in  order  to  subvert  the  monarchy.  In 
the  war  which  ensued  with  Aristippus,  the  sovereign  of 
Argos,  Aratus,  though  ultimately  victorious  by  means 
of  a successful  stratagem,  still  lost  considerable  re- 
putation by  his  wont  of  personal  courage,  and  of 
presence  of  mind  in  danger ; and  the  confidence  of 
hts  troops  in  his  ability  fell  in  proportion.  In  ne- 
gotiation he  hail  better  fortune.  The  city  of  Cleonae 
was  added  to  the  confederacy  } and  Lysiades,  Tyrant 
of  Megalopolis,  observing  that  he  was  likely  to  be- 
come the  next  object  of  attack,  voluntarily  abdicated 
his  power,  and  associated  the  Mcgalopolitans  with 
the  League  ; in  consideration  of  which  good  example 
he  was  thrice  chosen  General } and  by  his  ill-timed 
ambition  involved  the  united  states  in  hostilities 
with  Sparta,  by  which  his  own  country  was  inevitably 
the  greatest  sufferer. 

The  restless  spirit  of  the  predatory  /Etolians,  at  A 
this’tiinr,  afforded  on  opportunity  to  Aratus  of  reeo-  T 
vering  his  military  reputation.  The  enemy  having 
marched  towards  the  isthmus  in  a strong  body,  he 
was  earnestly  pressed  by  his  own  officers,  and  by  his 
allies,  to  engage  before  Peloponnesus  was  entered  } 
but  he  was  resolved,  since  the  harvest  was  nearly 
over,*  to  suffer  the  invaders  to  diride  their  strength 
and  relax  their  discipline  in  pursuit  of  booty,  and 
then  to  attack  them  at  advantage.  Accordingly,  hav- 
ing learned  that  they  were  engaged  in  sacking  Pcllcrie, 
hr  tmoteneri  thither  with  extraordinary  expedition,  and 
arriving  l»cfore  they  had  time  to  close  the  gates  against 
him,  put  seven  hundred  of  them  to  the  sword,  and 
restored  the  town  to  the  inhabitants.  The  prudence, 
vigour,  and  activity  which  he  displayed  in  this  enter-  * 
pnse  have  been  highly  and  justly  commended, t and 
the  exploit  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  of  Timanthes. 

Repeated  attempts  had  been  made,  both  by  nego-  A 
cintion  and  by  force,  to  induce  Athens  to  throw  nffo1 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  to  become  one  of  the 
united  states.  Aratus,  in  his  Commentaries , + dwells 
upon  the  hazards  and  fatigues  which  he  underwent  in 
endeavouring  -to  surprise  the  Piraeus,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  the  Athenians  seemed  to  rejoice  in  his  dis- 
comfiture. At  length  he  discovered  that  the  Macedo- 
nian governor  was  accessible  by  bribery  } and  he 
induced  that  venal  officer  to  suffer  the  democratic 
party  at  Athens  to  seize  the  fortifications,  by  « douceur 
of  a hundred  and  fifty  talents  (about  4^30,000)  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  paid  by  Aratus  himself, 
who  had  already  incurred  large  exjienscs  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Corinth. 

After  the  death  of  Demetrius,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  Antigonus  on  the  throne  of  Macedon, 
Antigonus  the  Third  (being  declared  protector  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Philip, 
the  son  of  Demetrius)  married  the  queen  dowager  and 
usurped  the  crown.  The  influence  of  the  Macedonian 
court  being  weakened  by  these  changes,  the  petty 
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tyrants  of  Greece,  who  had  depended  upon  Deme- 
trius to  support  them  in  power.  became  alarmed  for 
their  safety  ; and  Xenon  of  Ilennionc,  Clconymus 
of  1'hliua,  and  even  Aristornnchus  of  Argos,  were 
induced  to  follow  the  example  of  Lysiades,  and 
to  unite  their  several  cities  to  the  Achscui  League. 
The  last  of  these  princes,  however,  availed  himself 
of  the  first  opportunity  which  offered  to  resume  his 
power,  and  to  renew  his  former  political  connec- 
tions ; for  which  offence  he,  some  years  afterwards, 
suffered  a cruel  and  ignominious  death  by  the  order 
of  A rat  us. 

This  rapid  progress  of  the  League,  and  the  power 
and  prosperity  which  the  united  states  enjoyed  under 
their  present  administration,  began  to  excite  a 
very  extensive  feeling  of  jealousy,  not  only  through- 
out Greece,  but  among  the  adjoining  nations.  The 
jEtolions,  who,  during  the  life  of  Demetrius,  had 
been  in  dose  alliance  with  the  Achaean*,  and  were 
indebted  to  them  for  prompt  and  cffectuul  assistance 
at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  began  now 
to  be  apprehensive  that  the  pence  and  good  order  in- 
troduced by  the  federal  principle  might  prove  an 
obstacle  to  those  predatory  excursions  to  which  they 
were  peculiarly  addicted  -t  and  though  the  memory  of 
recent  services  kept  them  from  acts  of  open  hostility, 
they  are  said  * to  have  negociated  with  Cleomeno9, 
king  of  Sjxirta,  and  with  the  young  prince  Antigonus, 
with  a view  of  forming  on  extensive  combination  for 
the  suppression  of  the  confederacy.  In  order  to  open 
a way  for  this  negocintion,  the  zEtolians  not  only 
suffered  the  violation  of  their  frontier  by  the  troops  of 
Cleomenes  without  remonstrance,  but  even  yielded  to 
him  three  most  important  jlUfi*-*-  Tegea.  Alantinea. 
and  Orehomenus,  tuB  he  might  be  better  prepared  to 
cope  with  Arutus. 

These  circumstances  were  not  likely  to  escape  tire 
sagacity  of  so  profound  n politician  a*  A rat  us,  who 
felt  the  importance  of  the  conjuncture,  and  endea- 
voured to  provide  against  the  danger,  lie  saw  that, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  accession  of  several  states 
to  the  League,  the  Aclueans  were  by  do  means  strong 
enough  to  contend  against  so  many  enemies  at  once  ; 
and  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that,  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  with  Spurta,  the  local  situation  and  the  in- 
terests of  Megalopolis  would,  in  all  probability,  detach 
it  from  the  confederacy,  and  throw  the  power  of  that 
state  into  the  scale  of  the  enemy. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  if  possible,  to  throw  the 
Achsans  into  the  arms  of  Antigonus ; and  to  persuade 
that  young  prince  that  h»  interest  plainly  required 
him  to  forget  family  feuds,  and  to  check  the  avari- 
cious temper  of  the  vEtolians,  and  the  still  more  dan- 
gerous ambition  of  the  Spartan  king,  which  othervv  ise 
would  not  fail  to  drive  him  entirely  out  of  Greece. 
Many  reasons,  however,  concurred  to  render  Aratus 
unwilling  that  overtures  towards  an  alliance  with  M&- 
cedon  should  appear  to  originate  with  himself ; and 
be  had  recourse  to  that  indirect  policy,  for  which  his 
wily  nature  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  prevailed  upon 
two  young  Mcgnlopolitnus  of  rank,  with  whom  ho 
was  intimately  acquainted,  to  move  the  authorities  of 
their  own  city  to  send  them  as  deputies  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Acbcans,  with  instructions  suited  to 
bis  purpose  t and,  upon  their  arrival,  he  so  contrived 
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with  the  leading  men  of  the  League,  that  the  Aratus. 

same  persons  were  despatched,  with  permission  to  _ 

treat  with  the  Macedonian  court  for  the  protection  of  Frun 
Megalopolis.  Tutored  by  Aratus,  they  found  little  *». 
difficulty  in  gaining  over  Antigonus  to  their  wishes,  and  3736. 
they  returned,  charged  by  him  to  assure  the  Achae-  ~ 
nns,  and  Aratus  in  particular,  of  his  eagerness  to  cul-  »*  c. 
tivate  their  friendship.  Having  secured  this  important  288. 
point,  Aratus  felt  less  unwilling  to  encounter  the  bold  to 
and  enterprising  genius  of  Cleomenes,  who,  having  a **  >r* 
design  to  restore  the  ancient  Spartan  discipline,  and  to  3791. 
recover  the  original  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  was  — 

making  rapid  strides  towards  the  re-establishment  of  *■  c* 

the  former  supremacy  of  Laccdremon  in  Peloponnesus. 

Among  other  unequivocal  marks  of  determined  hos-  War 
tility  to  the  Achreans,  he  had  seized  and  fortified  the  spainst 
temple  of  Minerva  near  Bilbina,  in  the  territory  of  si,Rrta* 
Megalopolis,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  annoving 
that  people,  in  retaliation  for  their  having  joined  the 
League ; and  Aratus  was  prevailed  on  by  Aristomachus, 
at  this  time  General  of  the  Acha*ans,  to  support  a re- 
solution of  the  assembly  for  declaring  war  against 
Sparta.  The  Megulopolitans  moved  that  Antigonus 
should  immediately  be  requested  to  send  an  army  into 
Peloponnesus  ; but  Aratus,  who  knew  that  the  Mace- 
donian prince  would  require  terms  extremely  humili- 
ating to  him,  and  injurious  to  the  honour  and  interests 
of  the  League,  was  anxious  to  dissuade  them  from  so 
liosty  a measure ; and  lie  represented  to  them  that, 
since  they  had  succeeded  in  detaching  Macedon  from 
the  coalition  against  them,  they  had  no  longer  tire 
same  reason  to  distrust  their  own  resources  ; and  that 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  ex|>ose  themselves  to  the  am- 
hition  of  their  new  aUv.  till  the*  should  find  that 
they  were  unuole  to  defend  themselves  without  his 
assistance. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  caution  and  duplicity,  Defeats 
it  could  not  be  concealed  from  Ptolemy  that  the a{  d*B 
Achieans.  while  they  affected  to  honour  him  with  the  Achaean*, 
title  of  their  patron,  had,  in  effect,  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  a rival  power ; and  he  was 
consequently  induced  to  send  succours  and  supplies  to 
Cleomenes,  which  enabled  him  to  take  the  field  w ith 
a more  numerous  and  well  appointed  army  than  Aratus 
had  anticipated.  The  result  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Arzitus  proved  no  match  for  Cleo- 
menes  in  open  war.  The  Achceans  were  everywhere 
defeated.  At  Lycseum  they  were  so  completely  routed 
that  Aratus  was  missing,  and  reported  among  the 
killed;  but,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance  to  collect  a few  troops,  and 
to  surprise  Mantinea;  of  which,  however,.('lcomcnei 
did  not  long  suffer  him  to  retain  possession.  In  a 
pitched  battle,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  in  the 
Laodician  district  of  Megalopolis,  be  refused  to  support 
Lysiades,  who  had  commenced  a successful  attack 
upon  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  who  was  in  consequence 
cut  off  with  the  whole  of  his  detachment,  and  fell, 
fighting  gallantly  to  the  last,  while  his  superior  officer 
looked  on  without  attempting  to  relieve  him.  In  a 
third  action,  at  Hecatoinbseum  in  the  Dynuean  terri- 
tory, the  Achreans,  who  hod  brought  their  whole 
force  into  the  field,  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  and 
left  without  an  army*  Aratus  incurred  great  odium 
on  account  of  these  miscarriages,  and  especially  for 
having  suffered  the  destruction  of  Lysiades,  which  was 
attributed  to  private  pique  as  well  as  to  personal  cow- 
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Biography,  nrJirc ; and  Plutarch  * asserts  that  a strong  rote  of 
censure  was  passed  in  the  assembly  upon  his  conduct. 
From  Xhe  time  htid  now  arrived  for  calling  in  the  aid  of 
A-  M-  Antigonus  ; but  A rat  us  felt  extreme  unwillingness  to 
3736.  acknowledge  that  the  condition  upon  which  it  must 
— be  obtained  was  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  of  Co- 
B-  c*  rinth,  the  taking  of  which  from  the  Macedonians, 
had  been  the  moat  glorious  achievement  of  his  life. 
to  Whilst  he  was  hesitating  to  propose  this  measure  to  the 
*;**•  assembly,  he  tent  his  son,  the  young  Aratus,  into  Ma- 
cedonia,  to  assure  the  king  of  his  readiness  to  comply 
with  his  terms,  and  to  give  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of 
®*  the  Achaeans.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  people  of  Corinth 
took  the  alarm  from  the  recollection  of  the  former  ty- 
ranny of  the  Macedonians,  and  having  hastily  ordered  the 
Iadjjrnstion  ^chasaiis  to  march  out  of  their  city,  they  invited  Cleo- 
iiuibhui*  nienes  to  take  the  command  of  their  fortifications.  On 
this  occasion,  according  to  IMutarch.t  Aratus  effected 
his  escape,  not  without  difficulty,  (so  incensed  were  the 
Corinthians,  by  what  they  deemed  his  treachery) 
and  his  property  WM  protected  from  plunder  only  by 
the  generous  interference  of  the  Spartan  king.  After- 
wards, when  the  people  ascertained  that  the  young 
Aratus  had  remained  as  a hostage  in  Macedonia,  they 
insisted  upon  confiscating  this  property,  and  making  a 
grant  of  the  estate  to  Cleomenes. 

Power  «f  The  .Spartans,  meanwhile,  partly  by  force,  and 
Sparta.  partly  by  the  reputation  of  their  splendid  success,  had 
become  masters  of  several  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  confederacy.  Caphyn,  Pell  cue,  Phc- 
neus,  Phlius,  C iconic,  Kpidaurus,  Ilermione,  Troezenc, 
and  even  Argon,  had  submitted  to  the  conqueror; 
who  having,  besides,  gained  possession  of  the  lower 
town  of  Corinth,  and  having  blocked  up  the  Aclnean 
garrison  in  the  citadel,  was  in  a condition  to  give 
laws  to  the  w hole  of  Peloponnesus,  The  political 
sagacity  of  Aratus,  however,  prevented  the  consolida- 
tion of  that  power  which  seemed  threatening  to  over- 
whelm Greece  ; by  his  advice,  Antigonus,  who  had 
been  refused  permission  to  inurch  through  vEtoliu, 
embarked  his  army  in  transports,  and  sailing  by 
Advance  of  Eubtwi,  { landed  unexpected y near  the  isthmus,  whilst 
Antiguans.  Cleomenes  was  laying  siege  to  Sicyon. 

Aratus  is  severely  censured  iu  this  place  by  his  bio- 
grapher, § first,  for  declining  the  office  of  General 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  filling  every  other 
year,  and  secondly,  for  not  conferring  it  upon  Cleo- 
meues,  who,  by  this  expedient,  would  have  become 
the  ally  and  protector  of  the  League.  But  upon  re- 
flection, the  impartial  historian  must  acquit  him  of 
blame,  iu  having  declined  to  contend  with  a rival 
who  had.  in  every  rencontre,  been  an  overmatch  for 
him.  To  have  made  the  king  of  Sparta  General  of 
the  united  states,  would  have  been  to  restore  at  once 
the  ancient  supremacy  of  that  domineering  power, 
and  would  have  given  an  irrecoverable  blow  to  the 
liberties  of  Acluea,  which  Antigonus  could  never  feel 
it  his  interest  entirely  to  destroy,  as  long  as  the 
Aclueaug  continued  at  enmity  with  Laccdemon. 

When  Cleomenes  was  informed  that  the  Macedo- 
nians were  advancing  towards  the  isthmus,  he  in- 
stantly raised  the  siege  of  Sicyon,  and  marched  to 
defend  Corinth  ; but  Aratus,  though  inferior  to  him  in 
the  field,  was  enabled  to  atone  for  this  deficiency  by 
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his  vigilance  and  skill  in  negociation.  He  made  over-  Aratus. 
tures  to  the  democrattcal  party  at  Argos,  offering  to  ‘ 
depose  Aristomaclius,  who  hud  been  restored  to  the 
tyranny,  if  they  would  admit  a Macedonian  garrison 
into  their  city ; and  the  scheme  was  well  concerted 
with  Aristuteles,  the  leader  of  the  party,  that  the 
Lacedicmoniun  garrison  was  besieged  in  the  citadel, 
and  fifteen  hundred  Macedonians,  under  Aratus,  were 
transported  by  sea  to  Epidaurus,  on  their  way  to 
Argos,  before  C leomenes  was  aware  of  his  danger. 

His  operations  against  Antigonus  had,  upou  the  whole, 
been  attended  with  considerable  success;  but,  by  this 
masterly  manoeuvre  of  Aratus,  he  found  himself  in 
danger  of  being  completely  surrounded,  and  of  having 
all  his  communications  cut  off,  and  his  supplies  in- 
tercepted. With  his  characteristic  promptitude  he 
quitted  his  Lines,  and  hastened  to  relieve  his  garrison 
at  Argos.  By  a forced  march  he  arrived  there 
before  Aratus,  and  obtained  come  advantage  over 
him ; but  perceiving  that  Antigonus  hung  upon  hie 
rear,  be  wu*  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  Man- 
tinea  ; where,  finding  his  troops  greatly  disheartened 
by  his  failure,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  marched 
home.  Antigonus  loft  without  an  opponent,  placed  of  Corinth, 
o garrison  in  the  Corinthian  citadel,  and  proceeded  to 
Argos;  aud  every  thing  having  succeeded  to  Ids  wish  he 
led  his  army  into  Arcadia,  and  storming  the  Lnccdic- 
monian  fortresses  reeeutly erected  there,  delivered  them 
up  to  the  Megalopolitans.  Thence  he  hastened  to  attend 
the  convention  of  the  general  assembly  at  ACgium, 
and  by  his  eloquence  and  liberal  sentiments  he  gained 
so  much  popularity  with  the  Achteans,  that  he  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  all  their  forces ; upon  ,wrai  0f 
which  he  drew  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  at  League, 
Sicyon  and  at  Corinth. 

As  soon  as  the  season  for  action  commenced,  the  m,  C0B_ 
Macedonian  troops  were  led  into  the  field,  and  join-  tinoed  slic- 
ing the  Achaans  at  Tegea,  compelled  that  city  to  snr- 
render.  Antigonus,  leaving  a garrison  to  secure  the 
Tcgeans  in  obedience,  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
into  Laconia,  (where  Cleomenes  was  expecting  his 
approach)  and  avoiding  a general  action,  he  ha- 
rassed the  Spartan  army  by  continual  skirmishes, 
with  the  view,  according  to  Polybius,*  of  ascertain- 
ing what  impression  could  be  made  upon  it  by  his 
Macedonians.  Having  learned,  in  the  midst  of  these 
operations,  that  Cleomenes  was  assisted  by  the  Or- 
chomcninns,  this  active  general  marched  to  surprise 
Orchomenus,  and  took  it  by  assault. f Encouraged  by 
this  success,  he  laid  seige  to  Man  tinea,  | which  surren- 
dered, after  a short  resistance;  and  he  then  proceeded 
to  invest  llerca  and  Telphusa,  the  inhabitants  of 
both  which  cities  opened  their  gates  at  his  approach. 

The  autumnal  assembly  of  the  states  was  now  at 
hand,  aud  Antigonus  returned  to  /Egium  to  be  pre- 
sent at  their  meeting.  So  great  was  the  confi- 
dence produced  by  his  late  achievements,  and  by  the 
recovery  of  so  many  cities  to  the  League,  that  he 
dismissed  his  Macedonian  army,  and  ordered  them 
home  for  the  winter,  whilst  he  remained  to  conduct 
the  deliberations  of  the  Aduran  council,  and  to  com- 
mand their  troops. 
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f Of  this  city  and  of  Corinth  hr  retained  possession  as  long  as 
he  lived. — Polyb.  iv.  6. 

I From  this  period  railed  Antlgocca, 
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Biography.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  Macedonians  were 
' gone,  than  Cleomencs  prepared  to  surprise  Megalo- 
polis, which,  from  its  threat  exteht  amt  reduced  im- 
putation, was  generally  ill-guarded.  In  this  bold 
attempt  he  succeeded,  though  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty  and  danger ; and  whilst  the  impression  of  so 
unexpected  an  event  was  fresh  on  the  minds  both  of 
the  Spartans  and  of  the  enemy,  he  pushed  forward 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Argos,  where  Antigonus  re- 
sided, and  ravaged  the  country,  hoping  to  provoke 
him  to  an  engagement  on  very  unequal  terms.  But 
his  own  prudence,  or  the  cautious  counsels  of  Aratus, 
preserved  the  Macedonian  king  from  falling  into  the 
snare,  and  he  suffered  the  Lacedemonians  to  return 
home  unmolested,  having  gained  little  real  advan- 
tage by  their  hazardous  expedition.  In  the  spring 
the  Macedonian  troops  returned  in  great  force,  and 
being  joined  by  the  Achaeans  from  their  various  winter 
quarters,  Antigonus  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
defeated  Cleotncncs  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Sellasla, 
where  the  power  and  glory  of  Sparta  were  for  ever 
extinguished,  and  all  the  apprehensions  of  the  Achic- 
139.  3.  a ns  from  that  quarter  were  finally  set  at  rest. 

This  gallant  and  high-minded  prince,  to  whom  they 
Character  wcre  ao  deeply  indebted,  appears  to  have  entertained 
of  Antigo-  no  designs  hostile  to  their  liberty.  He  was  too  can- 
mu  111.  dj<l  to  conceal  his  prepossessions  in  favour  of  monar- 
chical government,  or  his  ardent  admiration  of  some 
of  those  brave  and  enlightened  princes,  whose  statnes, 
destroyed  by  the  republican  zeal  of  Aratus,  he 
took  pleasure  in  restoring.  But,  though  these  dif- 
ferences of  sentiment  created  some  temporary  uneasi- 
ness, Antigonus  left  Greece,  carrying  with  him  the 
Sincere  cat— ro  of  Amtrrv  imri  tVrr  — dmwiH 

of  all  his  allies.*  Unhappily  for  all  parties  he  carried 
with  him  also  the  seeds  of  a mortal  distemper,  which 
he  too  rashly  disregarded  ; and  soon  after  his  return, 
cheering  his  men  in  a victorious  charge  against  the 
Illyrians,  he  rqptured  a large  vessel  in  the  lungs,  and 
Ifis  death,  died  from  the  effusion  of  blood. 

Coldness  of  On  the  death  of  Antigonus,  bis  nephew  Philip 
Philip  to-  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Maccdon  ; but  no  imrnc* 
wards  the  diatc  change  took  place  in  the  political  relations  of 
ix-sgac.  Greece.  This  prince  bad  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  younger  Aratus,  and  hod  professed  for  him 
the  wannest  regard  ;j-  but  he  had  always  entertained 
a distrust  of  the  father,  whose  republican  principles 
offended  his  pride,  and  whose  tergiversation  excited 
his  suspicion.  On  his  accession  he  became  cold  to- 
ward his  Achaean  friends,  who  had  accustomed  them- 
selves to  place  too  much  reliance  on  foreign  protec- 
tion ; and  the  /Ktolians,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace  after  the  defeat  of  (.'leomenes*,  now 
ventured  to  resume  their  predatory  habits,  and  to 
make  incursions  into  the  territories  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states.  They  began  by  seizing  Clarium,  a for- 
Tfee  /F.u>-  tress  in  the  Megnlopolitan  country,  which  they  made 
liana  renew  their  head -quarters,  and  thence  infested  the  neigh- 
ibcir  incur-  bourhood  with  perpetual  robberies  ; but  Timoxenus, 
n*‘  the  General  of  the  League,  with  the  assistance  of 
Tanrio,  who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant  by  Anti- 
gonus, stormed  the  place  and  dispersed  the  garrison. 
After  this  commencement  of  hostilities,  Dorimuchus 
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-f*  Plutarch  intimates  that  their  connection  was  of  a nature  un- 
happily not  ifiagrsrciul  in  Greece. — Vita  Arati. 


and  Scopas,  who  commanded  the  /Etolian  forces, 
thought  fit  to  suspend  their  operations  till  the  term  for 
which  Timoxenus  held  his  office,  was  nearly  closed  : 
intending  to  take  advantage  of  that  inactivity  which 
usually  prevailed  in  the  uriny  while  the  command 
was  passing  into  new  hands.  Accordingly,  a few 
days  before  Timoxenus  resigned  his  staff,  they  com- 
menced a violent  and  sudden  attack  upon  the  lands 
of  Pair#  and  Pharte,  and  extended  their  ravages  to 
the  precincts  of  Mcssenc  ; the  inhabitants  not  ventur- 
ing to  offer  any  resistance.  When  the  states  assembled 
us  usuul  at  vBgium,  deputies  from  all  these  towns  at- 
tended to  complain  of  the  injuries  they  had  received  ; 
and  the  assembly  issued  orders  to  their  General  to  re- 
press the  insolence  of  the  ^'tolians.  Timoxenus,  un- 
willing to  hazard,  on  the  event  of  a battle  at  the  close  of 
his  year,  the  reputation  which  he  had  previously  gained, 
declined  to  march  against  them  j but  Aratus,  who  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
the  enemy,  and  commiserating  the  sufferings  of  the 
Messenians,  anticipated,  by  five  days,  the  legal  pe- 
riod of  his  command,  and  taking  the  staff  of  office 
from  Timoxenus,  issued  his  orders  to  the  Achaean 
troops  and  their  allies  to  assemble  at  Megalopolis. 

As  soon  as  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  army,  he  sent  a herald  to  Dorimuchus 
and  Scopus,  desiring  them  to  quit  the  territory  of 
the  united  states,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  enemies. 

The  /Utolian  generals,  perceiving  that  Aratus  was  in 
great  force,  sent  for  their  vessels,  and  prepared  to 
embark  the  booty  they  had  collected ; and  Aratus, 
after  waiting  only  two  days,  became  the  dupe  of  ap- 
pearances, and  disbanding  the  main  body  of  his  army, 

A-  marched,  with  three  thousand  infantry,  three  hun- 
' dred  cavalry,  and  the  detachment  under  Taurio,  for 
Patras.  The  Atoliaiu,  who  instantly  perceived  their 
advantage,  marched  ill  pursuit,  and  pitched  their 
camp  at  Methydrium.  Upon  this  Aratus  inconsider- 
ately altered  his  route,  and  encamped  at  Caphya*, 
and  upon  seeing  the  enemy  advance  towards  Orcho- 
nienus,  he  drew  up  his  line  in  order  of  battle  upon 
the  bank  of  a river  in  a strong  situation.  The  enemy, 
not  daring  to  assail  his  position,  endeavoured  to  gain 
some  high  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  > an  advan- 
tage which  Aratus  despatched  his  cavalry  and  light 
infantry  to  prevent : an  action  ensued,  in  which  the 
Achirans  were  defeated  with  severe  loss,  and  escaped 
entire  destruction  only  by  taking  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bon  ring  fortified  places.  The  Megalopolituns,  who  1 
arrived  the  next  day  to  their  assistance,  were  em- 
ployed in  burying  the  dead ; and  the  ^Ktolinns  pur- 
sued their  march  through  Peloponnesus  in  triumph, 
plundering  the  country  ns  they  passed. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  disaster  the  states  were  con-  Trial  of 
veiled,  and  several  charges  were  preferred  against  AnUu*. 
Aratus  for  conduct  unworthy  of  a General,  first, 
that  he  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  before 
he  was  legally  entitled  to  it,  .Secondly,  that  lie  hail 
disbanded  his  troops  in  face  of  the  enemy.  Thirdly, 
that  he  had  risked  an  action  w ith  so  small  a force, 
when  he  might  easily  have  withdrawn  into  ^)rchoine- 
nus  or  Caphya;,  and  waited  for  succours.  The  last 
and  weightiest  charge  was,  that  in  the  battle  he  had 
neglected  to  advance  his  heavy-armed  troops,  of 
whom  the  enemy  stood  in  dread,  and  had  trusted  the 
event  of  the  day  to  his  cavalry  and  light  infantry, 
whom  he  sent  into  action  upon  unfavourable  ground. 
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Biography.  To  these  charges  he  replied  generally,  that  what- 
ever  might  have  been  his  errors  of  judgment,  he  was 
I-rora  free  from  criujinai  intention  or  negligence ; and  he 
* concluded  by  reminding  the  states  of  his  past  services, 
* ' J‘  and  entreating  that  they  would  not  judge  him  in  a 
vindictive  spirit.  The  assembly,  sensibly  touched  by 
this  appeal,  acquitted  him  of  blame,  and  again  in- 
trusted  the  direction  of  their  affairs  to  his  guidance. 

A M During  several  seasons  which  followed,  the  jEtolians 

3691.  cont*nued  to  make  incursions  into  Peloponnesus;  and 
__  * though  the  assembly  of  the  states  sent  tor  succours  to 
^ c Philip,  and  to  their  other  allies,  and  enabled  Aratus 
213  * an^  ot^cr  generals  to  appear  at  the  head  of  very  for- 
midable armies,  nothing  effectual  was  doue  to  repress 
the  invaders.  , 

Conduct  of  At  length  Philip,  ashamed  of  this  inactivity,  came 
Philip.  in  person  to  Corinth  to  take  the  command  of  the 
allied  army.  He  found  Peloponnesus  much  divided 
into  parties,  and  Sparta,  which  had  been  - reduced, 
after  its  capture  by  Antigonus,  to  the  form  of  a re- 
public, torn  by  intestine  faction  ; the  rEtolinns,  pro- 
fessing the  most  peaceable  dispositions,  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  plundering  the  allies;  and  the  Achaean* 
were  more  willing  to  purchase  the  assistance  of 
Macedonian  troops  by  disgraceful  concessions,  than  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  an  irregular 
campaign.  The  young  king  exerted  himself  with 
great  spirit  to  remedy  these  disorders,  and  exhibited 
many  indications  of  vigour  and  generosity ; but  he 
failed  to  produce  any  permanent  change  in  the  state 
of  affairs.  His  inexperience  and  his  evil  counsellors 
led  him  to  distrust  Aratus,  whose  prudence  and  saga- 
city would  have  extricated  him  from  many  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  he  became  involved  ; he  openly 
quarrelled  with  the  younger  Aratus,  recently  chosen 
General  of  the  League,  whose  wife  he  had  basely 
corrupted  ;#  and  he  entered  into  the  schemes  of  inte- 
rested persons,  in  order  to  moke  himself  absolute 
throughout  Greece. 

Intrigues  of  Matters  were  in  this  situation,  when  the  two  Arati 
hi*  minister  determined  to  seek  an  explanation  with  the  king,  in 
Apelks.  which,  after  a violent  altercation  with  Apelles,  his 
prime  minister,  they  succeeded  in  opening  his  eyes 
to  the  falsehood  and  treachery  of  tlie  party  by  whose 
advice  he  had  acted  ; and  Aratus  had  the  satisfaction 
of  persuading  him  to  dismiss  his  Macedonian  army, 
and  to  spend  the  winter  with  his  Grecian  friends  at 
Argos. t A cordial  reconciliation  was  the  result;  and 
preparations  were  made  for  active  operations  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  Eperntus  was  chosen  General  of  the 
League  ; but  he  was  a man  of  no  talents  nor  energy 
of  character,  and  the  whole  resources  of  the  states 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Philip,  who,  assisted 
by  the  experience  and  sagacity  of  Aratus,  conducted 
the  campaign  with  distinguished  address  and  courage, 
and  obtained  a decisive  advantage  over  the  iEtolians, 
the  Eloans,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  com- 
bined against  him.  HU  success  would  have  been 
more  brilliant,  had  it  not  been  in  part  frustrated  by 
the  cabals  of  Apelles  and  hU  faction,  whose  jealousy 
of  Aratus  at  length  led  them  to  such  outrageous  be- 
haviour, that  their  deep-laid  treachery  was  discovered, 
FiuaUnted.  anij  principal  authors  of  the  mischief  were  put  to 
death. 

The  next  year  Aratus  was  again  elected  to  the  com- 

# tiry,  mi  31.  Plutarch,  flt«  4 rati.  f P0l7b.lv,  07. 
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mand.  For  some  time  all  things  succeeded  to  his  Aratua. 
wish,  and  the  states  of  the  League  enjoyed  comparative 
security  under  the  protection  of  Maccdon  ; but  os  FrtMn 
Philip  advanced  in  age,  his  ambitious  passions  became  **  ; 

developed,  and  hU  pride  could  not  brook  the  unpo- 
fished  manner  of  Aratus,  who  frequently  offended 
him  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  expressed  his  *■ c‘ 
opinions.  Men  not  unusually  profit  by  the  admoni- 
tions  which  they  resent ; and  though  the  king  was  for  A M 
some  time  dissuaded  from  his  imjiolitic  intention  of 
making  war  against  Rome,  he  never  forgave  Aratus 
for  having  predicted  his  final  overthrow  in  that  con-  B c 
test.  On  one  occasion  Philip  was  advised  by  Deme- 
trius  of  Pherae,*  to  place  a garrison  in  llhomfe,  a 
fortress  belonging  to  the  Mcssenians ; and  having 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  he  held  the  entrails  of  the  vic- 
tim in  this  hand,  and  turning  to  Aratus,  who  was 
present,  asked  his  opinion  of  the  will  of  heaven.  m 
Demetrius,  interrupting  him,  exclaimed  scornfully,  Qf 

“ If  you  have  the  soul  of  a priest,  lead  away  your  Philip, 
troops ; but  if  you  have  the  spirit  of  a king,  keep 
possession  pf  the  citadel ; for  you  will  never  have 
such  another  opportunity  of  getting  hold  of  the  bull 
by  both  horns."  By  the  bull,  says  Polybius, f he 
meant  Peloponnesus,  and  by  the  two  horns  the  citadels 
of  Corinth  and  Ithomfe.  Aratus  remained  silent ; hut 
the  king  pressing  for  his  opinion,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, he  said,  **  If  you  can  hold  this  fortress  without 
violating  your  oath  to  the  Messenians,  it  is  unques- 
tionably expedient.  But  if,  in  taking  possession  of 
it,  you  should  lose  that  best  guard  of  all  your  for- 
tresses, the  faith  of  treaties,  which  you  inherited 
from  Antigonus,  it  would  be  incomparably  better  to 
be  true  to  your  allies,  and  to  relinquish  the  present 
object.”  Philip  felt  the  force  of  the  appeal,  and 
yielded  to  it;  but  he  felt  also  the  censure  which  it 
Conveyed,  and  his  temper  was  irritated. 

The  ambition  which  he  entertained  to  make  himself  Death  of 
master  of  Messcnia,  now  became  the  source  of  fre-  Arbtus, 
quent  altercations  with  Aratus  and  with  his  son ; and 
produced  at  length  so  much  mutual  dislike,  that  Philip 
desired  nothing  more  than  to  be  freed  from  their  im- 
portunities; but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient 
ground  for  the  suspicion  expressed  by  Aratus,  and  ap- 
parently believed  by  Polybius,  l that  the  death  of  the 
Aehttan  Pnetor,  which  happened  not  long  afterwards, 
was  occasioned  by  a slow  poison  administered  to  him 
by  Taurio  at  the  instigation  of  the  king.  He  died  of 
a lingering  distemper,  accompanied  with  hicmoptoe, 
at  JEgium,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  having 
served  the  office  of  General  of  the  Achaean  League  ... 
seventeen  times.  The  states  vied  with  each  other  in  # . 

evincing  their  sense  of  his  merits  and  bis  services, 
by  the  respect  which  they  displayed  for  his  memory  ; 
and  liis  countrymen,  according  to  the  preposterous 
custom  of  the  times,  paid  him  divine  honours  as  a 
saviour,  and  instituted  annual  gomes  and  solemnities, 

• In  Thessaly.  f vii.  3. 

1 Lib.  riii.  9.  Plutarcb,  not  content  with  this  story,  adds  that 
the  younger  Aratus  was  also  drugged  with  potions  which  deprived 
him  of  liis  intellect  and  inflamed  lib  passions,  so  that  his  rariy 
death  wits  coanted  tux  happy  deliverance.  Hot- Polybius  slates 
that  Aratus,  son  of  Aratus,  the  Skyonian,  was  joined  with  his 
father,  Lymrtis,  and  himself,  in  an  embassy  from  the  Aeluwvn 
state*  to  king  Ptolemy,  on  account  of  the  ancient  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  his  family  and  the  Ptolemies.  Hrrerpt. 

Polyb.  Irii.  Livy  makes  Arlfltauf  say,  that  Philip  murdered 
both  father  and  sou,  xxxik  21. 
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Biitfraplty.  which  were  celebrated  near  his  tomb  in  the  most  fmb- 
v— ' lie  part  of  the  city.  Some  vestiges  of  these  festivals 
Prom  remained  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

**  Polybius,  who  was  himself  an  Achaean,  nnd  inti- 
mutely  acquainted  with  the  friends  and  family  of 
Aratus,  hits  left  n very  impartial  judgment  of  his 
talents  and  character.  He  represents  him  as  superior 
* to  all  the  statesmen  of  his  day  in  sagacity,  penetration, 
a u nn<^  *,Ppl*CIlt^on  to  affairs,  and  singularly  expert  in 
3891  ^ncerting  stratagems,  or  planning  a surprise  ; but  in 
, * the  held  tardy  and  irresolute,  apt  to  be  deceived,  and 
».  c. 

213. 


cosily  intimidated,  llis  virtues  and  his  vices  were 
those  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  disinte- 
rested, patriotic,  and  generous,  liberal  to  bis  friends, 
and  faithful  to  his  allies ; but  he  was  withheld  by  no 
scruples  from  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  political 
objects,  and  he  deemed  nothing  cruel  nor  unjust  which 
could  be  effected  against  Tyrants.  As  on  historian  bis 
reputation  stood  high  with  his  contemporaries ; and  the 
reliance  which  Polybius  places  on  his  fidelity  and  accu- 
racy, renders  the  loss  of  his  Commentaries  a subject  of 
profound  regret  to  the  lovers  of  history. 
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nov  a.  m.  3769.  b.  c.  235.  to  a.  u.  3785.  n.  c.  219. 


Biography.  The  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  rendered 
Sparta  at  one  tunc  the  most  powerful  state  in  Greece, 
were  scarcely  compatible  with  any  considerable  ad- 
vancement in  civilisation,  or  any  extended  views  of 
foreign  j»olicy.  In  the  long  wars  with  Persia,  which 
ensued  from  the  impolitic  ambition  of  the  court  of 
Sardis,  the  kings  and  the  soldiers  of  Lacedicmon 
necessarily  spent  much  of  their  time  in  Asia,  and 
gradually  acquired  that  taste  for  luxury'  and  expense 
which  distinguished  their  companions  in  nrms.  The 
insufficiency  of  their  own  resources  obli^mg ^them  to 
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cultivate  the  nlliuiac*  of  OrreWw 
to  employ  mercenary  troops,  brought  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  raising  a revenue,  and  taught  them  the 
value  of  property  and  the  uses  of  monev.  The  conse- 
quences were  a relaxation  of  ancient  (iiscipline  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  neglect  of  the  laws,  and  a con- 
tempt for  those  simple  habits,  and  that  independent 
poverty,  which  had  once  been  the  boast  nnd  the 
glory  of  Sparta.  The  corruption  was  not  at  first 
rapid,  nor  were  there  wanting  men  of  virtue  and 
abilities  who  strenuously  resisted  its  progress  ; but  the 
result  was  inevitable.  The  Agrarian  law,  which  long 
preserved  the  aristocracy  of  Sparta  distinct  from  the 
servile  classes,  as  a proud  armed  nobility  disdaining 
mechanical  employments  or  mercantile  speculations, 
was  repealed  by  the  influence  of  Epitadcs,  one  of  the 
Epliori,  who  is  said  to  have  been  actuated  by  some 
private  motive.*  The  habits  of  expense  which  had 
been  introduced,  immediately  occasioned  many  of  the 
nobles  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  thus  acquired 
to  alienate  their  family  estates,  which  were  purchased 
by  others,  who  hod  been  enriched  by  plunder  in  war, 
dr  by  foreign  connections.  Property  became  engrossed 
by  a few  enormously  wealthy  families,  whose  sons 
were  enervated  by  refinement ; whilst  the  descendants 
of  the  impoverished  aristocracy  were  confounded  with 
the  inferior  classes,  and  were  excluded,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  earning  a livelihood,  from  the  liberal  pursuits 
and  the  warlike  exercises  of  their  forefathers.  When 
young  Agis  t came  to  the  throne,  there  were,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch 4 no  more  than  seven  hundred  families 

* Plutarch,  in  Agidt.  f Son  of  Eudatuidos.  $ Fifa  Agidti, 


of  the  ancient  Spartan  race  remaining,  and  of  these  Cleomenc*. 
scarcely  a seventh  part  retained,  their  patrimonial  \ 
estates.  The  discontent  and  faction,  inseparable  from 
surh  a state  of  affairs,  occasioned  violent  commotions, 
and  crimes  formerly  unknown  to  Loccdicmon ; and 
the  constitution  was  so  much  impaired,  that  the  Kings 
had  lost  even  the  shadow  of  regal  power,  and  were 
insulted  nnd  deposed,  banished  and  recalled,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Ephori,*  (overseers)  who  exercised 
the  whole  authority  of  government.  Agis,  who  was 
himself  among  the  richest  individuals  of  Lacedaemon, 

himself,  was  inspired,  from  his  early  youth,  with  a 
noble  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  by  restoring  the 
laws  and  the  discipline  of  former  times  ; and  upon 
coming  to  the  throne,  he  instantly  began  the  work  of 
reformation,  and  set  the  example  not  merely  of  a 
plain  appearance  and  diet,  and  of  hardy  habits  of  life, 
but  proposed  to  throw  into  the  common  stock  the 
vast  sums  of  money  possessed  by  himself  and  his 
relations,  and  to  give  up  bis  land  to  be  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Lycurgan  law'.  In  this 
design  he  was  frustrated,  nnd  lost  bis  life  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Ephori  and  the  opposition  of  Leonidas,  Murder  of 
lus  partner  on  the  throne,  who  hod  imbibed,  during  a Agis. 
long  residence  in  Asia,  sentiments  more  suited  to  the 
corruption  of  the  age. 

The  Ephori  having  murdered  Agis  in  prison,  his  Marriage 
brother  Arcbidamus  saved  himself  by  flight  from  the  of  his  wi- 
designs  which  Leonidas  entertained  against  his  life.  d?ir M*1** 
His  wife  Agiatis,  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  her  m.lh  ^ 
confinement,  was  seized  in  her  own  house,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  palace  of  the  king,  who  had  resolved 
upon  forcing  her  to  marry  his  son  Cleomenes,  at  that 
time  not  eighteen  years  of  age.  Agiatis  was  a woman 
of  true  Spartan  spirit,  full  of  courage  and  generosity, 
but  at  the  same  time  capable  of  the  mast  tender  con- 
jugal affection.  She  resisted,  by  every  means  in  her 
power,  the  will  of  Leonidas,  and  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  be  permitted  to  cherish  the  memory  of  her 

• Tl»e  office  of  the  Ephori  *u  instituted  to  prerent  warlike 
princes  and  incut  commanders  from  erecting  a military  despotism 
at  home.  It  existed,  under  the  same  iuuur,  ia  other  stales  besides 
Sparta,  and  produced  similar  effects. 
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late  husband  ; but  her  great  fortune  was  too  splendid 
an  object  to  be  relinquished,  and  the  king  insisted 
upon  her  obedience,  ller  beauty  and  her  misfortunes 
soon  made  a powerful  impression  upon  the  young 
prince,  he  entered  with  great  delicacy  into  her  feel- 
ings, and  endeavoured  to  engage  her  in  conversation* 
This  circumstance  induced  her  to  hope  that,  by  com* 
plying  with  the  commands  of  Leonidas,  she  might 
lay  n foundation  for  carrying  into  effect  the  reforma- 
tion begun  by  Agis,  and  tlor  restoring  the  ancient 
glory  of  her  country  ; and  she  consented  to  become 
the  wife  of  Cleomenes  that  she  might  wean  him  from 
the  principles  of  his  father. 

In  this  design  she  was  completely  successful.  The 
young  prince,  naturally  romantic,  generous,  and  am- 
bitious of  glory,  was  at  an  age  when  the  character  is 
easily  moulded  by  the  influence  of  a beloved  female. 
Ills  imagination  was  fired,  and  his  feelings  were  touched 
by  the  descriptions  which  his  wife  delighted  to  give 
him  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Agis ; and  he 
was  animated  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  imitate, 
and,  if  possible,  to  surpass  him,  that  he  might  fill  his 
place  in  the  affections  of  Agiatis.  Such  an  attach- 
ment was  happily  calculated  to  soften  that  severity  of 
character  which  he  derived  from  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
instilled  into  him  bySpherus,  the  disciple  of  Zeno,  who 
had  been  the  preceptor  of  his  early  years  -r  and  was 
the  source  of  that  amiable  temper  in  domestic  life, 
which  Polybius*  seems  to  thiak  inconsistent  with  the 
ardour  and  vehemence  so  conspicuous  in  his  public 
conduct. 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Cleomenes  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  com- 
mencing the  great  work  of  reformation  which  ho  hod 
so  long  been  meditating ; and  for  this  purpose  he 
held  frequent  consultations  with  his  friend  Xenarcs, 
and  desired  to  be  informed  by  him  of  the  steps  taken 
by  Agis,  and  of  the  causes  of  his  failure.  Xenares, 
suspecting  his  design,  and  averse  from  its  execution, 
withdrew  himself  from  his  intimacy  ; and  Cleomenes, 
perceiving  the  danger  of  having  his  intentions 
prematurely  discovered,  resolved  to  form  his  plan 
with  no  adviser  besides  his  wife,  whose  talents, 
fidelity,  and  fascinating  manners  had  deeply  rooted 
his  early  prepossession.  The  great  obstacle  to  reform 
was  removed  by  the  death  of  Euridumides,  his  col- 
league, which  occurred  so  seasonably,  that  it  has 
been  attributed  to  poison  administered  by  Cleo- 
menes.  Put  the  Ephori,  who,  in  time  of  peace,  pos- 
sessed the  entire  executive  power  of  the  state,  still 
stood  in  liis  way,  and  held  in  complete  subjection  the 
friends  whose  support  was  indispensable  to  his  suc- 
cess. Observing,  therefore,  that  Agis  hod  failed  by 
engaging  in  an  unequal  contest  with  these  magistrates, 
he  determined  to  rid  himself  of  them  before  he  should 
attempt  the  restoration  of  the  laws  and  discipline  of 
Lycurgu/t  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
volve (he  country  in  war,  that  the  command  of  the  army 
might  give  him  power,  and  that  a successful  campaign 
might  gain  popularity  among  the  people.  Besides  these 
reasons,  he  was  eager  to  make  war  upoutbc  united  states 
of  Achaea,  $ conceiving  them  to  have  usurped  in  Pelopon- 
nesus the  supremacy  so  long  exercised  by  Lacedaemon  : 
for,  by  the  able  negotiations  and  military  manners  of 
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Aratus,  the  whole  peninsula,  excepting  Laconia,  Cleomenes. 
Elis,  and  a few  inconsiderable  towns  of  Arcadiu,  had  -• v— 
joined  the  League  ; and,  upon  the  death  of  Leonidas,  rrom 
be  had  made  some  hostile  attempts  against  the  Arca- 
dian cities  remaining  in  the  Lacedemonian  interest, 
which,  though  not  successful,  formed  a justifiable 
ground  for  commencing  a system  of  reprisals. 

With  these  views  Cleomenes  listened  willingly  to 
the  invitation  of  the  /Etolian  Ephori  to  join  with  them 
and  with  Macedon  in  an  extensive  combination  against 
the  united  stutes  > and  he  accepted  from  them  the 
possession  of  three  important  fortresses,  Man  tinea, 

Tcgea,  and  Orchumenus,  ut  that  time  not  merely  in 
alliance  with  the  iEtolian  republic,  but  actually  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy.*  The  Achxan  General, 
alarmed  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  exerted  himself  to  a^ninst  tho 
detach  Antigouus  from  the  new  allies,  and  made  an  Aclurans. 
attempt  to  surprise  Tcgea  and  Orchumenus  by  night, 
a mode  of  warfare  in  which  he  had  been  singularly 
successful.  But  the  conspirators,  who  had  under- 
taken to  assist  him  in  the  enterprise,  were  secured  by 
the  vigilance  of  Cleomenes  ; who  exulting  in  having 
disappointed  the  wily  veteran,  sent  him  a jocular 
note,f  inquiring,  " Whither  he  had  been  rambling 
about  the  country  by  night  ?"  Aratus  replied  that 
his  last  movement  hod  been  designed  to  prevent  the 
fortification  of  Bilbina,  a post  in  the  MegalojKditvin 
territory,  which  the  Ephori  bad  commanded  their  king 
to  occupy,  and  to  fortify  the  Athemeum  which  stood 
near  it.  Cleomenes,  who  knew  the  real  object  of  tho 
nocturnal  expedition,  returned  for  answer,  that  “ he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  account  which  the 
General  had  given  of  his  own  movement,  but  begged 
to  be  informed  where  till  the  scaling  ladders  find 
lanterns  bad  been  marching."  Aratus  was  disposed  to 
laugh  at  this  sally  ; but  an  old  Lacedaemonian  in  his 
army,  who  kuew  the  character  of  Cleomenes,  gravely 
observed,  “ If  vou  have  any  great  design  in  hand, 
moke  haste  onu  complete  it  before  the  spurs  of  this 
cockerel  are  grown." 

The  Ephori  of  Sparta,  meanwhile,  always  vacillating 
in  their  councils,  became  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a war,  and  recalled  the  King  home  ; 
upon  which  Aratus  immediately  seized  Capbyx,  and 
was  preporing  to  extend  his  success,  when  the  same 
magistrates  sent  Cleomenes  against  him  with  five 
thousand  men.  The  command  of  the  Achican  army, 
consisting,  according  to  Plutarch,  J of  twenty  thou- 
sand infantry  and  a thousand  cavalry,  had,  in  the 
interim,  devolved  upon  Aristotuuchus,  lately  Tyrant  of 
Argos,  who  having  abdicated  bis  sovereignty,  and 
united  his  city  with  the  League,  was,  for  this  service., 
chosen  general.  Notwithstanding  the  great  dispropor- 
tion of  numbers,  Cleomenes  offered  him  battle,  gaily 
reminding  bis  troops  of  the  sayingofan  ancient  Spartan 
King,  that the  Lacedaemonians  do  not  ask  the  num- 
bers of  the  enemy,  but  where  they  arc."  Arisionmchus 
was  eager  to  accept  the  challenge  j but  Aratus,  intimi- 
dated by  the  daring  spirit  of  the  young  King,  refused 
his  consent,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  retire 

The  Achaan  army  then  moved  to  attack  Elis, 
which  was  in  alliance  with  Lacedaemon ; but  Cleo- 
menes, marching  hastily  to  its  relief,  overtook  and 
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Biography.  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  at  Lyewum  ; and 
Aratiut  himself  escaped  with  so  much  difficulty,  that 
he  was  for  some  time  missing,  and  reported  to  be 
slain.  Taking  advantage  of  this  error,  he  found 
means  to  surprise  Mantinca ; and  the  Ephori  were  so 
alarmed  by  the  loss  of  that  important  place,  that  they 
refused  Cleomenes  the  means  of  continuing  the  war. 
Upon  this,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  authority,  and  proposed  to  supply  the  place 
of*  his  late  colleague  by  sending  for  Archidamus,  the 
brother  of  Agis,  to  share  the  throne.  The  Ephori 
dared  not  oppose  a measure  so  agreeable  to  the  con- 
stitution and  to  justice  j but  they  took  care  to  defeat 
it  by  procuring  the  assassination  of  Archidamus  im- 
mediately upon  his  arrival.*  The  King,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  contend  against  their  power,  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  bribery  j and  being  largely  supplied 
with  money  by  his  mother  Crntesieiea,  who  was  an 
cnihusixst  in  reform,  he  purchased  the  consent  of  the 
Ephori  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities.! 

Having  gaiued  this  point,  he  marched  out  with  the 
intention  of  sci/.ing  Leuetro,*  a town  belonging  to 
Megalopolis.  AratttS  hastened  to  its  relief,  and  was 
joined  by  Lysiades  with  a body  of  Mcgalopolitans, 
A brilliant  action  was  fought  on  the  Lnodician  plain, 
near  the  wnlls  of  the  city,  in  w'hich  the  Achseans  had, 
at  first,  the  advantage]  but  Aratus,  either  envying 
the  glory  of  Lvsiadcs,  or  infatuated  by  timidity,  re- 
fused to  support  the  pursuit  which  had  commenced, 
nnd  the  eagle  eye  of  Cleomcnes,  instantly  catching 
the  moment  of  advantage,  turned  upon  his  pursuers. 
Lysindes  and  his  light  troops,  entangled  in  the  enclo- 
sures, w'ere  cut  to  pieces,  the  Spartans  returned  to 
the  charge.  mhI  the  wkoW  wwy  1M  in  din- 

order.  The  slaughter  was  very  great ; and  Aratus 
was  glad  to  obtain  a truce  with  permission  to  bury 
his  dead  ; but  ( -leomeneR,  admiring  the  gallantry  of 
Lysiudes,  who  had  Intel v abdicated  the  sovereignty  of 
Megalopolis  and  united  it  with  the  League,  insisted 
upon  doing  honour  to  the  corpse ; and  arraying  it  in 
royal  robes,  with  a djadeui  on  the  head,  he  con- 
ducted it  with  military  honours  to  the  gates  of 
Megalopolis. 

Removal  of  Conceiving  that  by  this  success  he  hod  established 
the  Kplmri,  his  military  character,  Cleomcnes  returned  to  Sparta, 
»nd  rcvt>lu*  ftnd  having  communicated  with  some  of  his  friends, 
nnd  engaged  them  to  assist  him,  he  determined, 
since  no  other  means  had  proved  successful,  to  re- 
move the  Ephori  by  violence,  and  to  restore  at  once 
the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 
Plutarch  § details,  with  amusing  minuteness,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  the  destruction  of  these 
corrupt  magistrates,  and  the  very  speech  which 
Cleomcnes  made  to  the  people  afterwards.  But  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  system  of  Lycurgus  was 
not  likely  to  hnve  imitated  the  orators  of  Athens  j and 
nothing  can  he  so  improbable  as  that  one  of  the  Ephori 
should  relate  to  Cleomcnes  a dream,  of  which  the 
obvious  interpretation  was,  that  heaven  had  decreed 
their  removnl  by  his  hand.  The  revolution  appears  to 
have  excited  little  commotion  ; the  richest  of  the 
citizens  were  prepared  to  approve  it,  and  followed  the 

* Pulybiti*,  snmcwhnt  inconsistently,  imputes  this  infamous 
action  to  Oeumcnen.  Lib.  v.  37. 
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example  of  the  king,  who  resigned  his  whole  pro-  Cleoraene*. 
petty  to  the  public  j and  the  poor  were  little  inclined 
to  question  the  legality  of  a transaction  by  which  they  Fn,,n 
alone  were  to  be  the  immediate  gainers.  The  vacancy  * “ 
on  the  throne  was  filled  by  Euclidas,  the  brother  of 
Cleomenes,  tjie  only  instance,  it  is  said,  in  which  the 
two  Kings  wc  ret  from  the  same  branch  of  the  Heracleid 
tree.  The  next  measure  was,  to  put  in  force  the  Agra- 
rian law  and  Cleomenes  generously  commanded  that 
eigmy  lots  of  land  should  l»e  set  apart  for  those  citizens 
whom  the  exigency  of  the  moment  compelled  him  to 
banish,  but  whom  he  declared  that  he  would  recal  to 
their  country  as  soon  as  tranquillity  should  be  esta- 
blished. He  had  now  leisure  to  enforce  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  simple  and  hardy  mode  of  life,  which  he 
had  himself  uniformly  practised  j and  in  this  he  w'as 
greatly  assisted  by  his  former  tutor,  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Sphenis,  who,  having  long  held  his  school  at  Sparta, 
possessed  great  influence  among  the  younger  nobi- 
lity. The  example  of  the  King  himself  was,  however, 
the  most  prevailing  argument.  Cheerful  and  affable 
in  his  manners,  liberal  in  his  conduct,  and  peculiarly 
agreeable  and  entertaining  in  conversation,  he  won  the 
affections  of  all  who  approached  him,  and  every  one 
who  was  ambitious  of  being  thought  fashionable 
imitated  the  King.  The  same  severity  of  discipline 
was  carried  into  the  camp,  and  soon  became  popular 
among  the  soldiers,  who  were  delighted  with  the 
frank  familiarity  of  behaviour  which  Cleomenes  knew 
how  to  combine  with  the  most  absolute  authority. 

That  the  enemy  might  not  suppose  his  attention 
wholly  engrossed  by  his  plan  of  reform,  he  made 
repeated  incursions  into  their  territories,  and  extended 
Ku  04  f*r  US  Are 0*4  by  wean*  of  which  his 

troops  became  accustomed  to  their  new  discipline,  and 
were  prepared  for  more  serious  encounters. 

An  opportunity  was  not  long  wanted  for  proving  Renewal  of 
the  effect  of  these  changes.  The  Muntineans,  dissa-  hostilities, 
tisfied  with  Aratus,  mode  overtures  to  Sparta;  the 
King,  marching  by  night,  entered  the  town,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  dislodged  the  garri- 
son from  the  citadel  with  so  much  expedition  that  he 
withdrew  the  next  morning  into  Tegea.  After  re- 
freshing his  troops,  he  passed  through  Arcadia  with- 
out interruption,  and  made  a demonstration  against 
Phene,  a city  of  Achtea,  belonging  to  the  League. 
Hypcrbatus,  at  this  time  General  of  the  states,  en- 
camped the  whole  force*  under  his  command  at  Heca- 
tombamm,  near  Dvina?,  so  that  Cleomenes  could  not 
advance  upon  him  without  leaving  that  city  in  liis  rear, 
and  exposing  himself  to  a sally  of  the  garrison. 

This  secure  position  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
cautious  tactics  of  Aratus,  who,  in  effect,  guided  all 
the  operations  of  the  campaign  j but  the  Spartan  King, 
relying  upon  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  instantly 
attacked  the  Aehtcun  lines,  and  put  the  entire  army  to 
the  s word,f  with  scarcely  any  loss  of  his  own  men. 

Aratus,  after  this  defeat,  which  was  attributed  to 
his  want  of  conduct,  refused  to  take  his  turn  os  General 
during  the  ensuing  season,  not  caring  to  meet  Cleomc- 
nes again  in  the  field ; but  he  still  retained  so  much 
influence  in  the  Acheean  councils,  that  he  directed  all 
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the  negociations  which  ensued,  in  which  Cleomenes 
offered,  upon  being  declared  General  of  the  League, 
to  restore  the  places  he  had  taken  during  the  war, 
and  to  set  atliberty  all  Jhis  prisoners  without  ransom. 
But  Aretus,  who  foresaw  that  these  conditions  would 
not  only  eclipse  his  own  glory,  and  annihilate  his 
power,  but  would  also  at  once  restoqa  Lacedurinon  to 
the  empire  of  Peloponnesus,  and  eventually  of  Greece, 
preferred  taking  refuge  under  the  protection  of  Ua- 
cedon,  even  at  the  price  of  surrendering  to  Antigftnus 
the  citadel  called  the  Acrocorinthus,  the  scene  of  his 
most  celebrated  exploit. 

The  discussion  was  interrupted  by  the  illness  of 
Cleomenes,  which  obliged  him  to  return  suddenly  to 
Sparta;  and,  upon  his  resuming  the  ncgociation, 
he  was  so  rudely  treated  by  A rat  us,  that,  after  a good 
deal  of  mutual  recrimination,  nil  hope  of  peace 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  having  scut 
a herald  to  declare  that  the  war  was  renewed,  soon 
made  themselves  masters  of  nearly  all  Pelopuunesus. 
Cleomenes,  encouraged  by  the  extraordinary  success 
of  his  arms,  came  suddenly  upon  Argos,  while  the 
Achsona  were  there  assembled  to  celebrate  the  Nc- 
mscon  games,  and,  with  little  resistance,  obtained 
possession  of  that  city,  (of  oil  others  the  first  object 
of  Spartan  ambition)  compelling  the  Argians  to  re- 
ceive a garrison,  and  to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance.  The  Corinthians  now 
became  eager  to  follow  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  sent  deputies  to  invite  Cleomenes  to  enter 
their  city,  while  they  commanded  Aratus  and  the 
Achaean*  to  quit  the  frontier.  The  General,  mount- 
ing his  horse,  made  his  escape ; but  the  Achaean 
garrison  kept  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  dislodge  them. 

The  Spartan  King  drew  a line  of  circumvallation 
round  the  Acrocorinthus,  which  completely  prevented 
all  communication  between  the  garrison  and  their 
commander;  and  he  then  again  tried  the  effect  of 
negociation,  and  offered  liberal  terras  to  Aratus  if  he 
would  surrender  Corinth,  and  make  on  alliance  with 
Laced  remon : but  the  General  scut  an  evasive  and 
churlish  reply,  that  “ he  was  not  master  of  events, 
but  events  of  him  $”  and  pressed  Antigonus  to  hasten 
his  march  that  he  might  save  the  citadel  from  being 
taken.  In  retaliation  of  this  affront,  Cleomenes 
ravaged  the  territories  of  Sicyon,  and  laid  siege  to 
its  capital. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Macedonians,  having  been 
refused  j/ermission  to  march  through  Pylte  by  the 
j&tolians,  arrived  by  sea  near  the  isthmus,  and  pass- 
ing mount  Geronia,  prepared  to  enter  Peloponnesus. 
Cleomenes,  who  saw  the  impossibility  of  meeting 
Antigonus  in  the  field  with  the  force  then  under  his 
command,  threw  up  aline  of  fortification  connecting 
the  Acrocorinthus  with  the  Oneian  range,*  and  made 
his  position  so  strong  that  the  Macedonian  king 
dared  not  attempt  to  force  it ; and  in  an  attempt  to 
get  into  his  rear  by  the  port  Lecharum,  one  of  the 
harbours  at  Corinth,  he  was  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss.  But  the  artifices  of  Aratus  achieved  what 
appeared  impracticable  to  the  force  of  Antigonus.  A 
revolution  was  unexpectedly  brought  about  in  Argos, 
and  means  were  contrived  for  sending  a large  body 
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of  Macedonians,  commanded  by  Aratus,  to  support  CleoocM* 
the  insurgents,  who  were  besieging  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian garrison  in  the  citadel.  Cleomenes,  upon  being 
apprised  of  the  revolt,  detached  Mcgisthonus,  in  great 
haste,  to  relieve  his  garrison  ; but  that  general  was 
killed  in  attempting  to  enter  the  town,  and  his  men 
were  dispersed  and  slain.  The  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
citadel  were  now  severely  pressed,  and  despatched 
messenger  after  messenger  to  the  King,  imploring 
him  to  come  to  their  assistance.  His  situation  was 
extremely  perplexing  ; for  if  he  should  leave  his 
lines,  Antigonus  was  certain  to  gain  possession  of 
Coriutli,  ond  to  open  a way  into  Peloponnesus;  or,  if 
he  should  lose  Argos,  the  enemy  would  be  in  his  rear, 
and  might  cither  force  his  lines,  or  march  into  Laco- 
nia without  opposition.  The  latter  danger,  at  length, 
determined  him  to  abandon  his  post,  which  fell  iui- 
mediately  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians  ; but 
Cleomenes  mode  so  rapid  a march  to  Argos,  that  he 
arrived  there  before  Aratus,  and  finding  the  walls  of 
the  city  too  well  guarded  to  be  scaled,  he  broke  open 
some  vaults  under  the  suburbs,  and,  by  subterranean 
passages  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  introduced  a 
division  of  liis  army  into  the  citadel,  and  joined  the 
garrison.  Aratus,  in  the  meantime,  arriving  at  the 
gates,  was  admitted  info  the  city  ; but  CIcoinencs, 
by  means  of  his  archers  ami  slingers,  so  galled  the 
Macedonian  troops  that  they  dared  not  appear  in  the 
streets,  and  the  Spartans  were  rapidly  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  At  this  moment  the  \igilant  eye  of 
the  Lacedemonian  king  saw  the  numerous  army  of 
Antigonus  pouring  down  from  the  isthmus  ; and,  aware 
of  the  impossibility  of  contending  against  such  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  under  the  conduct  of  so  ublc  a 
commander,  he  made  a timely  and  masterly  retreat ; 
and,  conducting  his  men  along  the  walls  of  the  city, 
joined  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  retired  in  good 
order  to  Mantinea.  On  the  road  he  was  met  by  a 
messenger,  who  informed  him  of  the  sudden  death  of 
his  wife  Agiatis,  to  whom  he  was  most  ardently  and  AeSatis? 
tenderly  attached  ; but  though  this  event,  occurring  at 
so  inauspicious  a moment,  clouded  all  his  hopes  of 
consolation  under  reverses,  he  neither  forgot  the  duties 
of  a General,  the  dignity  ot  a King,  nor  the  manliness  of 
a Spartan;  but  having  calmly  provided  for  the  security 
of  the  outposts,  he  withdrew  his  anny  into  Sparta. 

Here,  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  family,  he  gave  vent 
to  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings,  deprived  as  he  was,  in 
n few  days,  of  the  fruit  of  all  his  glorious  achievements, 
and,  of  what  he  valued  still  more,  of  bis  domestic  hap- 
piness. But  though  his  own  heart  was  shut  against 
hojie,  he  felt  all  that  lie  still  owed  to  his  country  ; and 
rousing  himself  from  despair,  he  looked  around  him 
for  the  means  of  defending  Lacediemon  against  the 
expected  invasion.  In  preparing  to  meet  this  danger.  Alliance  of 
fresh  trials  awaited  him.  Ptolemy  Evergctes,  at  this  c!co®cnc« 
time  king  of  Egypt,  jealous  of  the  progress  of  Anti-  JJJJ 
gonus  in  Greece,  was  easily  induced  to  promise  sue-  Erergctc*. 
cours  and  supplies  to  Cleomenes  ; but  it  was  upon 
condition  that  his  mother  and  his  son  should  be  sent 
fo  Egypt  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity.  The  heroic 
descendant  of  Hercules  hesitated  not  to  deprive  him- 
self of  his  last  treasure  to  save  Sparta  ; but  though 
resolved  fo  sacrifice  his  own  affections,  he  could  not 
command  resolution  to  break  the  business  to  his 
mother.  Cratesicleo,  however,  perceived  that  a 
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Biography,  secret  weight  hung  updn  the  mind  of  her  son,  nod  with 
* some  difficulty  drew  from  him  the  cause  of  his  uneasi- 
ness. No  sooner  was  it  explained,  than  the  Spartan 
spirit  of  this  noble  lady  prevailed  over  every  other 
sentiment,  and  she  exclaimed  with  generous  enthu- 
siasm— “ Is  this  all  ? — k*t  me  embark  without  delay  } 
and  thank  the  gods  that,  old  and  helpless  as  1 appear, 
I may  yet  be  of  service  to  Sparta  !" 

Clcoinencs  immediately  prcjiared  for  her  departure, 
and  conducted  her,  with  a train  suitable  to  her  rank, 
to  the  port  of  Tpenarus.  But  when  he  was  about  to 
part  with  her  and  his  child,  his  emotion  overcame 
even  his  hereditary  firmness,  and  he  began  to  weep 
uluud.  Cratesiclea,  who  had  resigned  herself  to  her 
fate,  as  a victim  sacrificed  to  her  country,  remained 
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of*  Cratcsi-  ca^m»  leading  hpr  son  aside  into  the  temple  of 
efea,  Neptune,  she  said,  “ King  of  Sparta,  when  we  go 
. out  hence,  let  no  man  see  a tear,  nor  any  weakness 
unworthy  of  that  exalted  title.  This  is  in  our  power. 
Events  are  in  the  hands  of  (rod/1  Ashamed  to  be  thus 
surpassed  in  resolution  by  a woman,  Cleomencs  sup- 
pressed his  grief,  and  led  his  mother,  with  the  child 
in  her  arms,  on  board  the  ship,  with  a firm  step,  and 
n kindling  countenance,  appearing,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
followers,  to  realize  the  proudest  visions  of  Spartan 
virtue.  He  soon  afterwards  received  intelligence  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  hostages,  and  their  favourable 
reception  ut  the  court  of  Alexandria.  Cratesiclea 
wrote  to  him  in  a cheerful  manner j but  at  the  same 
time  laid  her  commands  upon  him  to  act,  on  all  occa- 
sions, for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  country, 
without  regard  to  the  safety  of  an  useless  old  woman 
and  a child  in  the  hands  oi  Ptolemy.* 

Successes  of  Antigtmus  w 

Autigonus.  at  Corinth  and  Argos  ; but  earlyt  in  tbe  spring  he 
led  his  forces  to  Tcgea,  and  besieged  it  with 
those  warlike  engines,  in  the  use  of  which  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  singularly  expert.  The  Tegeaas,  see- 
ing little  expectation  of  relief  from  Cleomenes,  who 
was  in  no  condition  to  take  the  field  against  so  power- 
ful an  enemy,  surrendered  after  a very  slender  resist- 
ance. Antigonus,  upon  this,  advanced  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Laconia,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  were  en- 
camped, with  a desperate  resolution  to  defend  their 
country  from  invasion.  He  was  too  prudent  to  put 
thp  advantages  he  had  gained  to  the  hazard  of  a battle 
under  such  circumstances ; but,  by  frequent  skir- 
mishes, he  tried  the  strength  of  both  armies,  and 
kept  the  attention  of  Cleomenes  employed,  whilst  he 
made  himself  master  of  Mantinca  and  Orchomcnus, 
and  of  almost  all  the  places  which  lay  between 
Laconia  and  Argos.  In  the  autumn,  he  retired  to 
^Kgium,  and  dismissed  his  Macedonian  troops  for  the 
winter. 

When  the  Spartan  King  was  informed  of  this  con- 
fident measure,  he  conceived  hopes  of  being  enabled 
to  seize  Megalopolis,]  which  was  now  distant  three 
days  march  from  the  enemy's  head- quarters,  and  had 
been  deprived  of  the  flower  of  its  own  population  in 
the  bloody  battles  of  Lyceum  and  of  tbe  Laodician 
plain.  Having  gained  over  to  his  interest  some  Mcs- 
■enian  exiles,  who  resided  in  the  city,  he  entered  it 
unperceivcd  by  night,  and  took  possession  of  all  the 
strong  posts  within  the  walls.  In  the  morning, 
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however,  the  Megnlopolitans,  hastily  assembling  Clsonkeact. 
their  men,  mode  so  gallant  an  attack  upon  the  Laced*:-  1 
monian  forces,  that  the  King  himself  was  exposed  to 
imminent  hazard,  and  tbe  contest  appeared  long 
doubtful.  Numbers  at  length  prevailed,  and  the 
inhabitants,  hastily  collecting  their  most  valuable 
property,  decamped  with  their  women  and  children  to 
Mcssene,  the  armed  party  effectually  covering  their 
retreat.  Megalopolis  was  thus  left  to  tbe  conquerors. 

Inhisaccountof  the  events  which  followed,  Polybius* 
is  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  the  historian  Phylarchus, 
from  whom  Plutarch  t appears  to  have  borrowed  his 
narrative,  wrote  more  in  the  character  of  a dramatist, 
whose  object  was  to  panegyrize  Cleomencs,  than  in 
that  of  a sober  and  authentic  historian.  He  represents 
the  Spartan  King  as  having  acted  with  great  violence 
and  inhumanity,  “ And  I think,"  he  adds,  “ that  he 
was  induced  to  this,  because  at  no  time,  in  his 
extremist  need,  could  lie  ever  find  any  one  among  the 
Megnlopolitans,  who  would  espouse  his  cause,  or 
become  a traitor  for  his  sake.’']  The  bimple  fact 
admitted  on  all  sides  is,  that  Cleomenes  being  in 
possession  of  the  city,  sent  a herald  to  the  Megalo- 
politans,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Mcssene,  proposing 
to  restore  them  their  town  and  the  property  within  it 
uninjured,  and  to  abstain  from  plundering  the  country, 
on  condition  that  they  would  enter  into  an  alliuncc, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  Lacedaemon,  would  admit 
a Spartan  garrison  into  their  citadel,  and  give  hostages 
for  their  fidelity  to  their  engagements.  Among 
the  citizens,  to  whom  this  offer  was  addressed,  was 
the  celebrated  Philopmmen,  afterwards  general  of 
the  Acturans,  who  had,  from  his  childhood,  nourished 
th*  pro) n.i ;».».»  against  the  sp»ru»  yoke.  By 

his  representations  these  unfortunate  people  were 
induced  not  only  to  reject  the  terms  proposed  to  them, 
but  to  insult  Cleomenes,  by  committing  a most 
unwarrantable  outrage  upon  his  herald  and  attendants. 

The  King,  highly  incensed,  sold  ajl  that  remained  I^ruchon 
in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  for  slaves,  seized  the  ° 
property  of  the  citizens,  gave  up  tbe  country  to  ™ 
plunder,  and  entirely  demolished  the  city,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  in  Peloponnesus. 

It  was  built  by  Epaminonda*  as  a check  to  the  power 
of  the  Spartans,  and  had  been  the  object  of  their 
unceasing  enmity  to  the  hour  of  its  full. 

The  amount  of  the  plunder  was  considerable; 

(though  Polybius  § has  shewn  that  it  could  not  equal 
the  sum  mentioned  by  Phylarchus,  which  exceeds 
all  the  wealth  at  that  time  in  the  peninsula)  and 
it  was  a most  seasonable  supply  to  the  exhausted 
resources  of  Laccdremun.  The  news  occasioned  the 
utmost  consternation  at  d-lgiuin.  Plutarch  |J  affirms 
that  it  was  communicated  to  the  assembly  of  the 
states  bv  Aratus,  who  ap|>cared  before  them  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  hiding  his  face  in  his  cloak  f 
and,  being  entreated  to  inform  them  of  the  cause  of 
his  sorrow,  could  only  utter,  “ Megalopolis  is  ruined 
by  Cleomenes!”  Antigonus  would  instantly  have 
marched  to  avenge  its  fall ; but  his  troops  were  all  in 
winter  quarters,  and  his  impatience  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  alarm  of  his  allies.  Cleomenes  having  laid 
waste  the  lands  about  Argos,  and  having  offered  the 
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BiographT.  enemy  battle  before  its  gates,  dislodged  some  small 
J garrisons  in  Arcadia,  and  returned  home  with  his  army 
in  high  spirits,  leaving  a formidable  impression  of 
his  genius  and  resource#  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Achceans. 

But  with  the  approach  of  spring  Antigonus  drew 
together  his  formidable  and  well  disciplined  army,  to 
the  number  of  twenty-eight  thousand  infantry  and 
twelve  hundred  cavalry  ; of  which  ten  thousand  were 
heavy-armed  Macedonians,  trained  to  form  that  irre- 
sistible heavy  phalanx,  so  destructive  to  the  smaller 
bodies  of  Grecian  troops.  Cleoraenes  had  endea- 
voured to  provide  against  the  impending  storm  by 
fortifying  all  the  passes  into  Laconia,  by  constructing 
trenches,  felling  trees,  and  posting  guards  in  com- 
manding situations.*  Himself,  with  all  the  forces  be 
could  raise,  about  twenty  thousand  men,  encamped 
near  Sellasia,  a frontier  town,  by  which,  as  he  rightly 
conjectured,  Antigonus  would  attempt  to  force  his 
Position*  of  WQy  Sparta.  Two  bills,  called  Eva  and  Olympus, 
the  Mace-  command  the  vale  through  which  flows  the  river 
dooisna  and  jBnus,t  along  whose  bank  runs  the  road  to  Laceda*- 
SparUa*.  mon.  Cleomenes  drew  a trench  in  front  of  each 
eminence,  and  posted  the.  allies  upon  Eva,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Eaclidas,  while  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  the  mercenaries,  commanded  by  himself 
in  person,  occupied  Olympus.  In  the  plain  below,  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  was  stationed  the  cavalry, 
supported  by  a small  body  of  light  infantry.  Anti- 
gonus, having  reconnoitred  his  position,  was  struck 
with  admiration;  and  admitted  that  the  King  of 
Sparta  had  evinced  the  most  consummate  knowledge 
' of  military  tactics,  and  the  most  minute  attention  to 
every  point  both  of  attack  and  defence.  After  some 
deliberation,  he  resolved  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
attack  him  in  his  present  situation,  and  withdrawing 
to  a convenient  distance,  pitched  his  camp  behind 
the  river  Gorgylus,  in  face  of  the  enemy,  where  he 
remained  several  days  on  the  watch  for  some  oppor- 
tunity to  surprise  Cleomenes,  or  to  get  into  his  rear. 
But  the  unremitting  vigilance  and  the  able  disposi- 
tions of  that  consummate  general  defeated  his  expec- 
tations, and  convinced  him  that  he  must  hope  for 
success  only  from  the  superiority  of  his  army. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  two  generals  more  equally 
1 matched,  or  more  dependent,  for  all  their  future 
prospects,  upon  the  event  of  a battle.  As  for  Cleo- 
menes,  he  knew  that  the  security,  if  not  the  very 
existence,  of  Sparta  hung  upon  the  fate  of  tliat  day : 
and  though  Antigonus  was  not  informed,  till  after 
the  action,  of  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  to  his 
government  in  Macedonia,  (for  if  he  had  received 
the  intelligence  X two  days  earlier  he  would  have 
marched  home,  and  would  have  left  the  Achsans  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy)  he  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  north  to  feel  that  a defeat,  at  this 
juncture,  might  be  attended  with  the  moat  ruinous 
consequences.  He  prepared,  therefore,  to  exert  nil 
his  skill  and  courage,  and  to  decide  the  contest  by 
one  decisive  blow.  The  disposition  of  his  line  evinced 
that  he  had,  during  the  time  of  his  inaction,  success- 
fully studied  the  nature  of  the  different  troops  of 
which  the  enemy's  army  was  composed.  To  the 
Allies  under  Euc Lidos,  posted  upon  mount  Eva,  he 
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opposed  the  Macedonian  corps  called  Chalcaspids,  Clcorocnc*. 

(brazen-shields)  alternating  between  their  compauics  v * 

bodies  of  Illyrians,  commanded  by  Alexander  (son  of 
Acmetus)  and  Demetrius  of  Pliers;;*  the  light  troops, 
Acarnanians  and  Cretans,  were  ranged  behind  this 
front ; and  a reserve  of  two  thousand  Achsans  were 
stationed  in  the  rear.  His  cavalry  were  drawn  up 
opposite  the  enemy's  horse,  on  each  side  of  the  ALnus, 
having  the  right  flunk  covered  by  a body  of  a thousand 
Mcgalopolitaus,  and  the  left  by  an  equal  number  of 
Achaean*.  The  King,  in  person,  took  the  command  of 
the  heavy  - a nil  ed  Macedonian*  and  mercenaries,  who 
were  to  attack  Cleomenes  on  mount  Olympus.  The 
Illyrians  had  crossed  the  Gorgylus  during  the  nigbt,  and 
had  taken  up  a position  at  the  foot  of  mount  Eva, 
and  they  had  received  orders  to  open  the  attack  upon 
seeing  a white  flag  hung  out  in  the  opposite  wing  of 
the  army;  the  cavalry  and  the  light  troops,  who 
supported  them,  were  to  wait  till  a red  one  should  * 
be  elevated. 

The  signal  being  given,  the  Illyrians  advanced 
boldly  up  the  hill,  and  by  this  movement  too  great 
an  interval  was  interposed  between  them  and  the 
Achssan  reserve  in  their  rear;  upon  which  Cleomenes, 
whose  keen  sight  instantly  detected  the  error,  de- 
tached the  light  infantry,  which  he  had  posted  with 
his  cavalry  on  the  plain,  to  take  them  in  the  rear, 
while  Enclidas  bore  down  upon  their  front.  Antigo- 
nus did  not  perceive  what  had  happened,  and  the 
Illyrians  would,  in  a few  minutes,  have  been  cut  to 
pieces,  had  not  Philopmmen,  who  was  among  the 
MegalopoLitnns,  but  who  held  no  command,  pre- 
vailed upon  his  countrymen  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's 
horse,  thus  deprived  of  their  light  troops,  without 
waiting  for  the  King's  signal.  By  tikis  manoeuvre, 
the  Illyrians  were  delivered  from  the  enemy  in  their 
rear,  who  returned  to  their  post  in  order  to  support 
their  own  cavalry,  and  were  enabled  to  bear  up 
against  Euclidos,  who  (instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  hill  to  break  the  enemy's  line  as  they  advanced, 
and  to  keep  the  higher  ground  behind  him,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  partially  repulsed)  chose  to  await 
the  attack  on  the  very  summit,  so  that  the  enemy 
ascended  the  steep  in  good  order,  and  having 
made  an  impression  upon  his  line,  they  gained  the 
higher  ground,  and  drove  him  down  the  declivity  on 
the  other  side.  The  horse,  meanwhile,  were  furiously 
engaged  on  the  plain  below ; the  Achaean  cavalry  did 
good  service,  and  the  Lacetkcroonians  were  thrown 
into  confusion. 

On  the  other  wing  a smart  action  foul  commenced 
between  the  light  infontry  and  mercenary  troops,  who 
were  nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  and  who  fought,  under 
the  eye  of  their  commanders,  with  animated  valour. 

But  Cleomenes,  seeing  his  brother  driven  down  the 
hill  in  disorder,  and  his  cavalry  on  the  plain  ready  to 
give  way,  resolved.  If  possible,  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  by  one  decisive  blow.  Breaking 
down  one  side  of  his  fortification,  he  led  through  it 
the  whole  of  his  heavy-anned  troops,  formed  in 
phalanx,  directly  towards  Antigonus.  The  sound  of 
the  trumpet  now  recalled  the  light  troops  on  both 
sides,  and  the  charge  of  the  phalanx  was  tremendous. 

The  Macedonian#  at  first  yielded  to  the  desperate 
vulour  of  the  Spartans,  and  were  driven  back  to  some 
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Biography,  distance,  bat  recovering  themselves,  by  their  supe- 
v— --y-— rior  weight  and  strength,  they  made  n stand,  and  the 
From  Spartans  wavered.  At  this  * moment  Antigonus  * 
A-  u*  ordered  the  Macedonians  to  serry  their  spears,  and  to 
37<&*  form  in  double  phalanx  ; and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
unable  to  resist  the  weight  of  the  enemy,  were  driven 
* c*  from  their  trenches  with  prodigious  slaughter.  The 
*35.  rout  became  complete.  Eucliuas  was  surrounded  and 
slain,  after  displaying  more  personal  courage  than 
generalship  ; the  light  troops  fled  in  all  directions  ; of 
t^e  heavy-armed  phalanx  scarcely  two  hundred,  out 
of  five,  or,  according. to  others,  out  of  six  thousand, 
survived;  Cleomenes  himself,  with  a small  party  of 
~ horse,  reached  Sparta  in  safety.f 

Having  assembled  the  citizens,  and  having  informed 
them  that  all  was  lost,  he  advised  them  to  make  no 
Clcomeaea.  ^art^er  resistance,  but  to  open  their  gates  to  the  con- 
L queror,  and  to  surrender  themselves  to  his  discretion ; 
# for  himself.hesnid,  life  and  death  were  alike  indifferent 
to  him,  and  he  w ould  embrace  that  which  should  appear 
best  for  Sparta.  So  saying,  without  disarming,  or  tak- 
ing either  rest  or  refreshment,  he  set  out  with  a few 
friends  for  Gy thium.t  (at  which  port  he  had  previously 
ordered  some  vessels  to  be  in  readiness  against  the 
chances  of  war)  and  embarked  for  Alexandria.  “ So 
fortune  delights/'  observes  Polybius,  '*  to  balk  the 
expectations  of  mankind  ! for  if  Cleomenes  had  delayed 
the  battle  a few  day's,  or,  even  after  he  was  beaten, 
had  he  remained  in  Greece,  he  would  not  have  lost 
his  kingdom.  For  Antigonus,  very  soon  after  the 
R treat  f act*on»  received  intelligence  which  compelled  him 
Autieoaus.  10  hasten  homewards  with  all  possible  expedition.” § 
These  circumstances  induced  Antigonus  to  conclude 
his  arrangements  at  Sparta  in  as  summary  a manner  as 
possible,  and  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  party  in 
Greece.  Polybius  and  Plutarch  agree  that  he  restored 
to  Lacedamon  its  ancient  constitution ; and  other 
writers  have  said,  that  he  bestowed  freedom  upon  the 
Lacedemonians  and  Tegeans,  meaning,  no  doubt,  that 
he  established  the  democracy  in  power.  But  what- 
ever he  might  do  in  pas3ing  through  Tcgca||  on  his 
return,  it  is  evident  from  Polybius  himself,  that 
the  Spartans  were  left  at  liberty  to  make  their  own 
domestic  arrangements.  From  attachment  to  Cleo- 
mcnes,  they  declined,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  elect 
any  King,  and  the  supreme  power  was  administered 
by  the  Ephori  ; hut  no  sooner  was  the  intelligence  of 
his  death  received  at  Lacedaimon,  than  both  the 
people  and  the  council  of  regency,**  became  anxious 
to  supply  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  chose 
Agcsipolis  and  Lycurgus  Kings  of  Sparta, 
'’Cleomenes,  if  we  may  believe  his  biographer,  did 
not  proceed  direct  to  Egypt,  but  landed  on  several 
islands  for  refreshment.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
his  friend  Thery cion,  in  a set  speech,  exhorted  him  to 
die  by  his  own  hand  rather  than  to  become  a captive 
and  an  exile.  But  the  hero  reminded  him  that  there 
is  more  fortitude  and  virtue  in  enduring  life  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  than  in  fleeing  from  misfortune  by  a 
voluntary  death  j and  declared  that  he  would  live 


* CaMiibon'i  translation  of  this  obsetxre  paaiupt  is  singularly 
loose, 

f Plutarch**  account  of  tbe  battle,  alight  sa  it  b,  differ*  consi- 
derably from  tluit  of  Polybius,  which  is  here  principally  followed. 
I Ai.  Gythcuni,  a seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eumus. 

4 Lib.  ii.  70.  | Palyb.  iL  70.  \ Lib.  iv,  35, 

••  To  T«rr  Efapa*  apx**or.  Eod. 


as  long  as  there  remained  any  hope  of  serving  his  Claomeacs 
count  ry.  v— ' 

This  story,  (which  hears  strong  marks  of  having  From 
been  got  up  for  the  school  disputations)  may,  per-  A*  *• 
baps,  be  thought  to  derive  some  confirmation  from  3769. 
the  manner  in  which  Polybius  * eulogizes  Cleomenes  — 
for  “ his  patience  under  the  evils  of  life,  while  the 
least  shadow  of  hope  remained ; and  for  his  manly 
resolution  at  last  rather  to  die  like  a warrior  than  to  A M 
live  like  a slave.”  3*^85* 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he  was  received  by  * 

Ptolemy  Evergetes  with  great  professions  of  kind-  b.  c. 
ness,  and  a liberal  pension  f was  assigned  for  his  919. 
maintenance.  But  the  old  King  did  not  live  to  fulfil 
these  promises,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Ptolemy 
Philoputcr,  who  was  so  far  from  luking  any  interest  Treatment 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  ^**7 
induced  to  attend  to  the  most  urgent  business  of  his 
own  kingdom ; so  absorbed  were  tbe  slender  facul- 
ties with  which  nature  had  endowed  him  in  every 
species  of  luxury  and  debauchery. J Cleomenes,  im- 
patient of  delay,  having  in  vain  urged  the  king  to 
supply  him  with  men  and  money,  at  length  solicited 
permission  to  depart  with  only  his  own  family  and 
friends ) but  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  an 
answer  to  his  request , for  though  Ptolemy  entirely 
neglected  every  thing  but  his  pleasures,  Sosibius,  his 
minister,  was  a keen  and  wily  politician,  and  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  change  which  roust  take  placo 
in  the  politics  of  Greece  after  the  death  of  Antigonus. 

He  saw  that  it  wus  no  longer  an  object  for  the  king 
of  Egypt  to  break  tbe  power  of  Macedon  ; but  that 
great  danger  might  ensue  if  a prince,  of  such  abilities 
as  Cleomenes,  were  to  become  roaster  of  Greece, 
after  gaining  a perfect  kmrwledge  of  the  defenceless 
state  of  Ptolemy's  dominions  ; and  he  perceived  also 
that  to  send  him  away  without  providing  him  with  the 
supplies  so  long  promised  would  only  be  to  ensure  his 
enmity.  So  much  terror  did  the  talents  and  intrepidity 
of  one  man,  deprived  of  all  other  resources,  inspire 
into  the  councils  of  a mighty  monarchy,  at  that  time, 
probably,  the  richest  in  the  world ! 

An  incident  occurred,  about  this  period,  which  raised 
still  higher  the  opinion  that  bad  been  formed  of  Cleo- 
men  es,  and  which  drew  a declaration  from  Ptolemy  that 
to  keep  him  in  Egypt  was  little  better  than  to  pen  a 
Hon  iu  a sheepfold.  The  administration  was  • ex- 
tremely desirous  to  destroy  Magas,  the  king’s  brother, 
and  the  celebrated  queen -dowager  Berenice,  whose 
spirit  and  popularity  with  the  army  rendered  her 
formidable  to  the  court.  Sosibius,  who  apprehended 
that  the  mercenary  troops  were  devoted  to  the  prince 
and  to  the  queen-dowogcr,  consulted  Cleomenes,  and 
desired  his  udvicc.  The  Spartan,  imagining  that  the 
scheme  for  assassinating  these  royal  persons  origi- 
nated simply  in  a dread  of  their  influence  with  the 
military’,  replied,  " Moke  yourself  perfectly  easy,  and 
fear  nothing ; the  mercenary  troops  will  never  act 
against  you  > but  will,  on  the  contrary,  support  you. 

Do  you  not  observe  that  three  thousand  of  them  are 
Peloponnesians,  and  a thousand  Cretans,  who,  upon 
the  least  signal  from  me,  will  take  any  part  that  I 
may  direct  1 Being  secure  of  these,  why  should 


• Lib.  xviL  34. 

•f  Plutarch  says  twenty-four  talents,  shore  4500/. 
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Biography,  you  stand  in  awe  of  a set  of  Syrian  or  CarLan 
soldiers  ?"* 

From  But  the  encouragement  afforded  by  Cleomenes 
M-  operated  otherwise  than  he  had  intended  it.  Sosi- 
3769.  bius,  freed  from  his  apprehensions,  resolved  on  the 
— death  of  Berenice  ; and  conceived,  at  the  same  time, 
»•  c.  a still  greater  dread  of  the  extraordinary  power  which 
335.  the  Spartan  exile  possessed  over  the  soldiers  ; so  that 
to  he  only  waited  for  a favourable  opportunity  to  imprison 
**  **•  or  to  destroy  him. 

3/85.  Such  an  occasion  was  not  long  wanted.  A Mes- 
senian  horsedealer,  who  had  formerly  been  cm* 
ployed  by  Cleomenes,  happened  to  land  at  Alcxan- 
dria  with  a cargo  of  horses  for  the  king.  Cleomenes, 
Intrigues  of  meeting  him  upon  the  quay,  recognised  him  as  an 
Sosibiua.  old  acquaintance,  and  said,  in  a jocular  strain, 
,f  You  would  have  found  a better  market  at  the 
palace  for  a cargo  of  strumpets  and  rope  dancers, 
than  for  these  warlike  animals/'  The  sarcasm  was 
reported  to  the  minister,  who  cosily  prevailed  upon 
the  merchant,  by  some  trifling  presents,  to  enter  into 
his  views,  and  to  act  any  villainy  he  thought  fit  to 
dictate.  Whilst  Ptolemy  was  still  out  .of  humour 
with  Cleomenes  for  his  jest,  a letter  arrived  from 
Nicagorna,  the  horsedealer,  who  had  left  the  port, 
stating  that,  during  his  stay  at  Alexandria,  he  hail 
discovered  a plot  formed  by  the  Spartans  for  effecting 
Inprison-  ■ revolution  in  Egypt.  Upon  no  better  evidence  of  a 
meat  of  tale  so  incredible,  was  Cleomenes  confined  by  an 
Cleomenes.  order  of  council  within  the  walls  of  a castle,  suffi- 
ciently spacious  indeed,  but  strongly  and  vigilantly 
guarded.  Being  thus  treated  like  a criminal,  he  felt 
himself  released  from  all  the  obligations  of  hospi- 
tality, and  resolved  to  attempt  a most  daring  exploit, 
rather  with  the  hope  of  meeting  a glorious  death,  than 
with  that  of  extricating  himself  from  the  difficulties 

* Polyb.  v.  36. 


with  which  he  was  surrounded.  In  the  absence  of  the  Cleomenes. 
king,  who  had  gone  to  Canopus,  he  intimated  to  his  y— " J 

guards  that  he  had  received  a promise  of  being  libe-  From 
rated,  and  intended  to  bold  a festival  on  the  occa-  A*  **• 
sion,  in  which  he  desired  that  they  would  partake.  3763- 
Provisions,  wine,  and  garlands  were  accordingly  ssnt  — 
them  in  abundance ; and,  believing  that  it  was  no  *•  c* 
longer  necessary  to  watch  their  prisoner,  they  in- 
dulged  in  the  grossest  excess,  and  lay  senseless  from 
intoxication  and  sleep.  Cleomenes,  with  his  little  ‘ 

band  of  faithful  adherents,  then  sallied  from  the  ‘ ‘ 

castle ; and  each  with  his  drawn  sword  rushed  into  the 
town,  proclaiming  “ Deliverance  from  the  tyranny  ' ‘ 
of  the  Ptolemies  P*  The  captain  of  the  guard,  who 
met  them  at  the  gate,  was  so  startled  by  their  audacity 
that  he  fell  from  his  chariot ; and  while  bis  attendants, 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  shifted  for  themselves, 
he  was  trampled  to  death.  The  same  panic  prevailed 
among  the  citizens,  none  of  whom  either  joined  or* 
opposed  the  conspirators ; though  Polybius*  insinuates, 
that  they  wished  well  to  the  design  of  overthrowing 
the  reigning  dynasty.  Cleomenes  and  his  friends, 
finding  no  support  in  the  city,  hastened  to  the  citadel 
with  the  intention  of  breaking  open  the  prison,  and 
reinforcing  their  party  with  the  criminals  confined 
in  it ; but  the  prefect  of  the  watch,  hearing  a tu- 
mult, had  manned  the  approaches  to  the  walls,  and  H]g  death, 
this  last  desperate  hope  vanished.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained for  Cleomenes  but  to  die,  as  be  had  lived,  like  **  £• 
a true  Spartan.  He  fell  upon  his  own  sword,  and  all 
his  attendants  followed  his  example.! 


• Polyb.  v.  36. 

+ Ib'uL  r.  39.  Plutarcli,  who  drilghta  to  fill  up  tfie  scenery 
In  historical  painting,  adds  many  romantic  cimrnistaucea  re- 
specting Cratrsiclea  and  her  grandchildren,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
exiled  Spartans;  and  cooeludea  the  whole,  u usual,  with  a 
prodigy. 
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In  the  celebrated  battle  of  Sellasia,  in  which  a mortal 
wound  was  inflicted  on  the  power  and  glory  of  Lace- 
daemon, Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon,  commander- 
in -chief  of  the  allied  forces,  committed  a capital  error. 
He  ordered  his  left  wing  to  cross  the  Gorgylus  and 
attack  the  enemy’s  position,  whilst  the  reserve  re- 
mained posted  behind  the  river;  and  the  Spartan  King 
instantly  took  advantage  of  this  fault  to  foil  upon  their 
unprotected  rear  with  a corps  of  light  infantry,  which 
attended  his  cavalry  in  the  centre.  The  consequences 
which  must  have  ensued  were  perceived  by  no  one  in 
the  allied  army,  except  by  a young  Mcgalopolitan 
knight,  who  held  no  command,  but  who  felt  justified 
by  the  imminent  danger  to  which  his  country  was 
exposed,  in  quitting  his  ranks,  to  expostulate  with 
the  officers  near  him.  Finding  his  remonstrances 
disregarded,  he  returned  to  his  place,  and  urged  his 
companions  to  charge  the  enemy's  horse,  without 
waiting  for  orders,  that  they  might  oblige  the  corps 
VOL  x. 


of  light  troops,  detached  by  Cleomenes,  to  return 
from  their  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  left  wing,  in 
order  to  support  their  own  cavalry.  Without  farther 
hesitation  he  spurred  his  horse  to  the  charge,  and  was 
followed  by  most  of  his  countrymen.  The  other 
Achrean  horse  would  not  be  left  behind  ; Alexander, 
who  commanded  the  centre,  yielded  to  necessity,  and 
the  action  became  general.  The  young  man,  who 
had  occasioned  it,  displayed  uncommon  personal 
strength  and  courage,  and  when  bis  horse  was  killed 
under  him,  he  fought  on  foot  till  he  was  pierced 
through  both  thighs  with  a javelin.* 

When  the  action  was  over,  Antigonus,  who  had 


* Plutarch  relates  that  the  javelin  having  a thong  attached  to 
it  could  not  bo  extracted ; but  that  Philoptrinen  broke  it  by  a 
violent  motion  of  his  leps,  drew  out  the  piece*,  and  continued  to 
fight  with  unabated  activity.  (Fi/«  Pkthprmenit.)  Polybius, 
whose  account  b lea*  romantic,  b here  followed.  Lib.  U. 
67,  68. 
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observed  the  effect  produced  by  the  unauthorized 
' charge  of  the  cavalry,  and  was  highly  pleased  with 
their  gallant  behaviour,  called  Alexander,  and,  in 
order  to  sound  him,*  asked,  **  How  he  had  presumed 
to  engage  without  the  appointed  signal  >*'  The  gene- 
ral replied,  “ that  it  was  not  his  fault  ; that  it  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  rashness  of  a young  Mcgalo- 
pnlitan,  whom  nobody  knew,  notwithstanding  his 
efforts  to  prevent  it."— “ Then,"  said  the  king,  “ that 
youth  played  the  part  of  an  able  commander,  and  you 
of  a raw  recruit.” 

The  victory,  in  effect,  was,  in  a great  measure,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fortunate  impetuosity  of  Philopm- 
incn  ■,  for  he  it  was  who  thus  early  distinguished 
, himself,  by  remedying  the  oversight  of  one  great 
general,  and  counteracting  the  keen  promptitude  of 
-another  not  less  celebrated.  He  was,  by  birth,  as 
has  been  stated,  a Megalopolitan ; and  Polybiust  in- 
> forms  us  that  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest 
families  in  Arcadia.  He  was  brought  up,  in  his 
childhood,  by  Cleandcr,{  aMantinean  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  the  intimate  § friend  of  his  deceased 
father, ||  who  was  then  an  exile  from  his  country, 
and  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Megalopolis.  But 
when  he  ceased  to  be  a child,  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  two  guardians,  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes.^f 


the  bold  and  rough  features  of  the  surrounding 
country,  to  maps  and  plans  executed  on  parchment.* 
He  is  said  t to  have  been  obstinate  and  violent  in  V 
temper,  implacable  in  his  resentments,  and  disdainful 
of  all  the  arts  of  peace,  and  of  the  refinements  of 
civilized  life  ; so  that  he  was  generally  thought  better 
qualified  to  fight  than  to  negociatc.  In  person  he 
was  rather  athletic  than  graceful ; and  his  counte- 
nance was  vulgar  and  forbidding,  f 

His  biographer^  asserts  that  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age  when  Cleomenes  surprised  Megalopolis,  the 
year  before  the  battle  of  Sella* ia,  which  was  fought 
m the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  thirty -ninth 
Olympiad  ; but  the  term  ''stripling,"  I applied  to  him 
by  his  commander  in  that  action,  seems  to  imply  that 
he  was  considerably  younger.  He  was  old  enough, 
however,  to  take  a leading  part  in  the  desperate 
defence  of  that  city,  as  well  a*  in  the  brave  and  able 
conduct  of  the  retreat  to  Messene  ; and  he  had  suffi- 
cient influence  with  his  fellow  citizens  to  procure  the 
rejection  of  the  liberal  terms  offered  by  the  Spartan  king, 
who  would  have  restored  them  their  town  and  territory 
Uninjured,  if  they  would  have  entered  into  alliance 
with  Lacedirmon.  When  peace  was  rc-cstablishcd  in 
Greece,  Philoptemcn  resolved  to  improve  his  military 
experience  in  foreign  service  j but  he  declined  the 


who  were  disciples  of  that  philosophy  termed  the  mid-  proposal  made  him  of  a command  under  Antigonus, 

die  academic,  which  they  took  great  pains  to  instil  from  that  republican  stubbornness  of  temper  which 

into  the  young  Philopoemen,  together  with  the  prarti-  rendered  him  os  unwilling  to  obey,  as  he  was  im- 

cal  and  political  principles  derived  from  it.  They  were  perloua  in  the  exercise  of  power  ; and  he  preferred  a 

natives  of  Argos,  banished  for  their  opposition  to  the  petty  warfare  in  Crete,  where  he  was  certain  to  have 

ty ran ny  of  Aristodemus:  they  had  taken  an  active  part  in  no  competitor.  After  having  seen  considerable 

the  revolution,  both  in  theirown  country  and  at  Sicyon  ; service  in  that  island,  the  prospect  of  a war  with  the 

and  they  had  shewn  their  readiness  to  interfere  in  zEtolians  induced  hitn  to  return  to  his  own  country  ; 

any  state  in  which  there  was  a plot  against  monarchical  and  he  brought  home  a reputation  which  obtained 

government.**  Under  their  tuition,  Philopmmen  early  for  him  the  command  of  the  Achiean  army  ; though 

imbibed  what  were  called  the  principles  of  liberty,  Plutarch  mentions  him,  in  this  place,  not  as  Prjetor 

and  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Aratus  ; but  of  the  League,  but  simply  as  General  of  the  cavalry. 

the  great  object  of  his  imitation  was  Epaminondas,  His  first  care  was  to  reform  the  discipline  and  accou- 

whom  he  regarded,  not  without  reason,  ns  the  finest  trements  of  his  men  Thecavalry  was  formed  entirely 

model  of  virtuous  patriotism  afforded  in  history.  He  of  young  menof  fortune,  who  submitted  unwillingly  to 

was  early  accustomed  to  frugal  habits,  active  bodily  control,  and  were  more  studious  of  ease  than  umbi- 

exercises,  and  a contempt  of  all  sensual  indulgences  : tioua  of  glory  They  were  excessively  attentive  to 

for  his  preceptors  held  that  no  man  can  be  a good  the  fopperies  of  dress  at  their  feasts  and  public 

public  servant  whose  private  life  is  not  irreproachable ; assemblies,  but  appeared  on  parade  in  imperfect  and 

and  that  habits  of  luxurious  expense  arc  incompa-  rusty  armour  ; with  insufficient  horses,  of  mean 

tible  with  integrity  in  administration.+  f When  he  growth,  little  better  than  ponies  ; and  they  displayed 

became  his  own  master,  he  is  said  to  have  adhered  ««  much  awkwardness  in  their  evolutions,  os  in- 

rigidlv  to  the  same  system  ; and  though  possessed  difference  to  the  advantage  of  the  service.** 

of  large  property,  he  fared  no  better  than  his  own  Fhilopn;men,  who  was  point-de-vise  in  all  his  ae-  He  reform* 

labourers  ; accustoming  himself  to  lie  on  a pallet,  and  coutreroents,  and  whose  only  expensive  habit  was  an 

to  support  every  kind  of 'fatigue  and  exposure,  to  which  excessive  fondness  for  costly  armour  and  fine  horses,  t + 

the  severest  campaign  might  subject  him.+  J In  intel-  resolved,  before  he  should  undertake  any  enterprise  Ach*aais. 

lcctual  cultivation  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  importance,  to  inspire  the  men  under  his  command 

equally  assiduous.  He  selected  such  parts  of  the  *ith  » similar  taste;  and  he  possessed  that  stern 

writings  of  poets  and  philosophers  as  tend  to  inspire  unhending  spirit  which  alone  could  have  accoro- 

a love  of  warlike  achievements,  and  a contempt  of  plished  such  a change.  In  a few  month*,  the  young 

danger  ; and  he  studied  with  attention  the  best  books  nobility  of  Achasa  learned  to  place  their  chief  pride 

on  military  tactics ; but  even  in  this  pursuit  he  pre-  iu  being  well  mounted,  and  to  bestow  that  care  on 

ferred  practical  illustrations  of  the  theory  of  war,  amid  burnishing  their  weapons  which  had  before  been 

employed  at  the  toilet ; they  became  emulous  to 
*'  excel  each  other  in  riding  and  in  the  exercise,  and 

• tear mT€ipa{<svr • Polj+i.  ii.  68.  — — — ■ ■ — ■ ■ - - — *' 

f Ercerp.  x.  $ Al.  Cwander  f Pohb.  toe.  tit  • Flntarch,  in  itiftL 

II  Creafi!*  bItc  WuUrch.  f*uu*nias,  f lliid.  FlaMiniu*  *»tt  PkiUptrm'n  compared 

!q  polyb.  toe.  m.  Erdclv*  r(  H eg  slap  kauri  Pausjmi**.  I Thin! . n*  vitA.  f Id.  cod.  ||  Polyb.  ii.  68.  psipArtwo, 
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they  obeyed  the  word  of  command  with  alacrity ; 
even  the  ladies,  says  Plutarch,*  caught  the  infection, 
and  spent  their  time  in  working  crests  for  helmets,  or 
in  embroidering  gorgets.  The  General  had  observed 
the  great  superiority  of  the  Macedonian  heavy -armed 
horse,  formed  in  close  phalanx,  over  the  light  cavalry 
of  Greece  fighting  in  square  battalions,  of  which 
the  forat  could  not  be  varied  according  to  cirqum- 
stances,  and  was  easily  penetrated  and  broken.  He 
therefore  taught  the  Achteens  to  adopt  the  complete 
armour  and  serried  file  of  the  north  ; and  he  exercised 
them  incessantly  in  chaugiug  from  the  spiral,  or 
orbicular,  to  the  wedge-shaped  phalanx,  till  it  was 
remarked  that  they  moved  like  one  compact  and  well* 
jointed  machine. 

He  was  now  anxious  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field ; and  his  success  was  answerable  to  his  exertions 
and  his  hopes.  The  allied  army  of  the  .Etolians  and 
Eleans  was  defeated  with  prodigious  loss  near  the 
banks  of  the  Lorissus  ; and  the  victory  was  princi- 
pally achieved  by  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  the 
Acluean  cavalry.  In  this  action  the  Elean  general 
of  horse,  jealous  for  the  equestrian  reputation  of  his 
country,  challenged  PhilopcEincn  to  single  combat, 
and  fell  by  his  hand.  IiU  troops,  who  regarded  him 
as  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  fled  in  consternation  and 
the  Acluean  horse,  instead  of  wasting  their  strength 
in  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  racers  of  Elis,  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  the  infantry,  threw  them  into  confusion, 
and  literally  cut  them  in  pieces.  Thus,  in  the  short 
space  of  a lew  | months,  by  the  energy  and  talent  of 
one  man,  the  character  and  even  the  physical  powers 
of  the  Achaean*  seemed  to  have  undergone  a total 
change  ; and  they  were  considered  among  the  most 
efficient  troops  in  Greece. 

But  Sparta  did  not  acquiesce  in  her  degradation 
without  some  efforts  to  regain  her  ascendency,  at  least 
in  Peloponnesus.  Machanidas,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  was  a prince  of  great  ambition  nnd 
courage,  and  by  no  means  wanting  in  ability.  He 
had  so  far  repaired  the  ruined  resources  of  his 
country  as  to  be  at  the  head  of  a numerous  and  well- 
appointed  army ; and  he  was  on  the  watch  to  seixe 
every'  occasion  of  acting  against  the  Achaean  interest 
in  Peloponnesus.  Opportunities  could  not  fail  to 
occur  between  parties  jealous  of  each  other's 
growing  power,  and  mutually  desirous  of  hostilities. 
Philopmmcn,  chosen  general  against  Lacedaemon, 
assembled  bis  forces  at  Mon  tinea.  Machanidas,  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  improvement  which  hud 
taken  place  in  the  Achatan  discipline,  nor  of  the 
advantages  which  always  attend  the  popular  cause  in 
a warfare  among  petty  states,  conceived  that  he  had 
the  enemy  completely  in  his  power,  and  led  his  army 
from  Tegea  in  battle  array,  promising  it  un  easy 
victory.  The  King  himself  commanded  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  Spartan  main  body,  having  his  flanks 
protected  by  detachments  of  mercenaries,  and  his 
baggage  and  materiel  thrown  into  the  rear.  The 
allied  troops  advanced  from  the  town!  to  meet  him 
in  three  divisions  ; Aristsenetus  of  Dyme,  had  the 
command  of  the  Achaean  cavalry  on  the  right,  while 
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the  mercenaries  on  the  left,  formed  in  platoons,  were  PhOopcs- 
led  hy  Philopremen  in  person,  who  addressed  them  in  a 
short  characteristic  speech,*  setting  forth  the  glory  ' 
and  divine  protection  which  attended  the  defenders  of 
liberty,  and  the  eternal  disgrace  of  their  enemies,  who 
fought  in  support  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  Ma- 
chauidos,  in  the  meantime,  advanced,  as  if  to  attack 
the  right  of  the  allies;  but  when  at  a convenient 
distance  from  their  line,  by  a skilful  evolution,  he 
changed  the  form  of  his  phalanx,  and  falling  back 
upoti  his  own  right  wing,  discovered  a tremendous 
park  of  artillery,  ranged  between  platoons  of  merce- 
naries. The  Achtcan  General  saw  that  if  he  gave 
these  formidable  projectiles  time  to  take  effect,  his 
whole  army  must  be  thrown  into  disorder : he  there- 
fore immediately  ordered  his  Tarentme  soldiers  to 
dislodge  the  spearmen  who  guarded  the  urtiilery. 

These  mercenaries,  however,  not  only  kept  their  »• 
ground,  and  repulsed  the  attack,  but  advancing 
against  the  left  of  the  allies,  threw'  them  into  disorder, 
and  chased  them  to  the  gate  of  the  city ; the  young 
King  incautiously  joining  in  the  pursuit,  with  the 
whole  of  the  mercenaries  on  his  right  wing.  Philo-, 
piemen  was  not  slow  to  improve  this  unexpected 
advantage.  He  sent  Polybiust  of  Megalojtolis,  to 
collect  such  of  the  scattered  fugitives  as  had  escaped 
the  general  rout,  and  with  them  to  watch  the 
return  of  the  pursuers  ; while  he  himself  led  the 
Aehsan  infantry  to  charge  the  Lacedtemonian  mam 
body,  whose  flank  was  left  exposed.  The  Spartans, 
flushed  with  the  apparent  success  gained  by  their 
mercenaries,  without  waiting  for  orders,  eagerly 
advanced  to  meet  him,  not  being  aware  of  a deep  and 
uneven  ravine  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
allies.  Philopcrmen,  who  had  formed  his  line  with 
reference  to  this  obstacle,  moderated  his  pace,  so  as  to 
allow  the  enemy  to  reach  the  ravine  first,  into  which,  as 
the  declivity  wag  not  steep,  and  the  bottom  was  nearly 
dry,  they  rushed  impetuously,  and  they  fell  into  dis- 
order. The  Acharans  coming  up  at  this  moment,  and 
descending  carefully  with  their  spears  in  the  rest, 
completed  the  confusion ; and  the  Lacedemonians, 
after  sustaining  severe  loss,  fled  in  all  directions. 

The  King,  returning  from  his  rash  pursuit,  saw 
the  victory  snatched  from  hts  hands,  and  his  own 
person  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  and  taken.  In 
this  emergency,  he  retained  all  his  courage  and  presence 
of  mind,  and  exerted  himself  to  retrieve  the  error  he 
had  committed.  Forming  the  mercenary  troops  around 
him  into  a wedge-shaped  phalanx,  he  made  for  a 
bridge,  which  crossed  the  ravine,  in  order  to  rejoin 
his  main  body,  and,  if  possible,  to  rally  it ; but 
finding  the  passage  already  in  jiossession  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  anxious  to  secure  so  important  a captive, 
he  rode  along  the  ravine  to  find  n convenient  place 
for  crossing  "it.  Having  reached  a spot  where  the 
bank  was  low,  he  spurred  his  horse  forward,  and  was 
in  the  art  of  gaining  the  other  side,  when  ITiilopa*- 
mcn,  leaving  the  bridge  to  the  care  of  his  attendants,  Bn/| 

rushed  to  oppose  his  landing.  Both  parties  stood  in  death  of, 
breathless  expectation  of  the  result  ; but  the  Achaean  Macha- 
Gcncrul,  keeping  the  level  ground,  wounded  Ma-  Dida** 
chanidas  with  the  point  of  his  javelin,  whilst  his 
horse  Was  leaping,  and,  instantly  turning  his  hand. 


* Polyb.  *1.7.  10- 

•f  He  was  probably  grandfather  of  the  historian  Polybius. 
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knocked  him  down  with  the  but-end.*  He  fell  into 
the  ditch,  and  his  head  and  armour,  raised  upon  a 
long  spear,  displayed  to  both  armies  the  futc  of  the 
day.  His  attendants  were  all  cut  to  pieces  ; and  his 
men,  without  a leader,  and  entirely  broken,  inode  no 
farther  resistance.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  trifling  ; 
that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  is  stated  by  Polybiust 
to  have  amounted  to  four  thousand  slain,  and  a still 
greater  number  of  prisoners.  Philopcemen,  advanc- 
ing to  Sparta,  pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  tbc 
Eu  rotas. 

The  consequence  of  this  brilliant  and  complete 
victory  was  the  accession  of  Sparta,  for  a time,  to  the 
League : but  Nabis,  who  succeeded  Machanidas, 
entertained  the  most  rooted  hostility  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  was  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
reassert  the  ancient  supremacy  of  his  country  in 
Peloponnesus.  For  this  purpose,  having  collected  a 
considerable  body  of  mercenaries,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  Ph'dopmmen  went  out  of  office,  aud 
Cycliadas^  a man  of  no  talent,  was  General  of  the 
League,  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the  Ackatans, 
and  even  to  threaten  some  of  their  towns,  which 
lay  near  to  Laconia.  Among  other  places,  he  endea- 
voured to  surprise  Messene,  where,  according  to 
Plutarch,^  he  was  favoured  by  the  treachery  of  Di- 
nocrates, and  admitted  wilhiu  the  walls  ; but  by  the 
timely,  though  unauthorized  appearance  of  Philojwr- 
mcn,  who  came  with  a body  of  Megalopolitans  to  its 
relief,  the  town  was  saved.  On  the  other  hand, 
Philip,  king  of  Muccdon,  who  had  renewed  the  war 
■with  Rome,  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  the 
Achtrans  on  his  side ; ||  and  lie  attended  in  person  the 
assembly  of  the  slates  at  Argo*.  u>  offtr  ki*  ■»■«•(- 
ance  against  Nabis,  whom  he  undertook  to  keep  in 
check,  on  condition  that  the  Achaaans  should,  in  the 
meanwhile,  reinforce  his  garrisons  to  the  north  of 
Peloponnesus,  hoping,  by  these  means,  to  involve 
the  united  states  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans. 
But  Cycliadas,  who  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  of 
the  Macedonian  party,  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
which  he  foresaw,  affirmed  that  it  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional to  discuss  any  proposal  except  that  upon 
which  the  states  were  summoned  to  deliberate,  and 
dismissed  the  assembly. 

Plutarch ,^[  who  omits  no  opportunity  of  heaping 
odium  upon  Kings,  asserts  that  Philip  bad  attempted 
to  pave  the  way  to  this  measure  by  the  assassination 
of  Pliilopcemen.  But  Polybius**  has  clearly  shewn 
that  the  party  of  Philopocmen  was  constantly  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  friends  of  Aristicnus,tt  w ho  were  in  the 
Roman  interest ; and  consequently  that  nothing  could 
l>e  more  important  to  tbc  king  of  Maccdon  at  this  junc- 
ture than  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  very  man 
whom  lie  is  accused  of  designing  to  murder.  It  appears 
that  the  friends  of  Aristwnus  had  not  only  sufficient 
interest,  at  this  time,  to  procure  the  rejection  of 
Philip’s  proposal,  but  to  make  Aristienus  himself 
General  of  the  League,  when  Cycliadas  went  out  of 
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office.*  Philopoemen,  who  would  never  consent  to  Pbilopee- 
aerve  in  any  subordinate  capacity,  was  again  induced  v wtB  J 
to  accept  a command  in  Crete  : and  his  countrymen 
were  so  much  offended  by  his  deserting  them  in  the  . ^ 
present  exigency,  Megalopolis  being  more  than  any 
other  state  of  the  League  exposed  to  incursions  from 
Sparta,  that  they  were  disposed  to  pass  a sentence 
upon  him  equivalent  to  banishment  for  life,  with 
confiscation  of  property ; but  Aristamus  generously 
interfered  to  prevent  a decision  so  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  states. f 

This  stutc  of  tilings  afforded  an  opening  for  the 
Romans  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  united  states,  B c 
which  that  wily  and  ambitious  people  was  not  likely 
to  overlook.  Their  fleet  now  lay  at  Cenchre®,  J with 
the  allied  forces  of  Attalus  and  of  the  Rhodians,  for  of 
the  purpose  of  taking  Corinlh  from  Philip  ; and  they 
thought  it  a fit  opportunity  for  detaching  the  states  to  tbe 
from  the  alliance  of  Maccdon,  by  the  tempting  offer  of  Slates, 
putting  that  key  of  Peloponnesus  into  their  hands. 
Ambassadors  were  accordingly  sent  from  the  allied 
powers,  and  an  assembly  of  the  League  was  convened 
at  Sicyon  to  deliberate  ou  their  proposal.^  The  de- 
puties were,  at  this  period,  very  much  divided  in 
sentiment.  Some  of  them,  those  especially  from  the 
southern  states,  were  chiefly  influenced  by  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Spartan  arms;  others,  among  whom  were 
the  Megnlopolitans,  Dymsans,  and  Argives,  were 
bound,  by  many  obligations  and  strict  friendship,  to 
Maccdon ; an  equal  number,  with  the  Praetor  Aris- 
ta'nus,  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  ander  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  and  were  willing  to  purchase  it  on 
any  terms.  ||  The  debate  was  prolonged  to  the  third 

(Uy,  uui  ihw.  Council  of  Tim  ww  equally  divided  : 
but  when  it  appeared  that  violent  measures  had  been 
adopted  to  procure  a majority  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
alliance,  the  deputies  on  the  other  side  left  the  as- 
sembly j and  it  was  deemed  unconstitutional  to  enter 
juto  a formal  treaty  without  their  concurrence. 
Measures,  however,  were  taken  which  answered  nil 
the  purposes  of  the  party.  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians 
were  declared  allies  of  the  united  states  ; the  Achtean 
army  was  ordered  to  march  towards  Corinth,  and  to 
co-operate  with  them ; and  it  was  resolved  to 
despatch  ambassadors  to  Rome  as  soon  as  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  would  permit.^f  In  the  meantime  a 
friendly  intercourse  w*as  kept  up  with  the  Roman 
general  by  three  charges  d'affaires,  who  attended  in 
his  cump. 

, The  first  operations  of  the  allies  were  unsuccess-  Fall  of 
ful.**  They  foiled  in  their  attempt  upon  Corinth  5 and  Fbllip. 
the  Argives,  always  strongly  in  the  Macedonian  in- 
terest, massacred  the  Achaean  garrison  placed  in  their 
city,  and  delivered  the  citadel  to  Philocles,  the 
Macedonian  general,  who  admitted  Nabis  to  take 
possession  of  it,  and  to  levy  contributions  on  the  in- 
habitants.ft  But  the  hopes  which  Philip  entertained 
of  expelling  the  Romans  from  Greece  were  soon  found 
to  have  arisen  from  erroneous  calculation  of  the  vast 
resources  of  that  growing  empire ; and  when  Philo- 
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penmen  returned,  three  year*  afterwards,  from  his 
command  in  Crete,  in  which  he  had  earned  great  mili- 
tary glory,*  he  found  the  King  of  Mac-cdon  reduced 
to  the  most  abject  condition,  having  been  defeated  at 
Cynocephale,  by  Titus  Quintius  Flamininus,  and 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace ; the  Achrean  states  de- 
clared free  under  the  protection  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  ; and  Nabis  still  maintaining  his 
ground  in  an  unequal  contest  with  almost  the  whole 
power  of  Italy  and  of  Greece. 

Philopcemen,  now  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  was 
immediately  elected  General  of  the  League,  and 
received  directions  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Laredo: mon  ; the  Romans  having  committed  to  the 
Achasuis  the  protection  of  all  the  maritime  towns  of 
Peloponnesus,!  which  were  infested  by  the  emissaries 
of  Nabis.  To  effect  this  he  manned  a fleet,  equal  in 
number  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  madcTisoJ  of  Patne 
his  commodore,  putting  him  on  board  the  Hog-ship, 
an  old§  decayed  man  of  war,  utterly  unfit  for  service. 
Tiso  advanced  to  meet  an  experienced  admiral,  in 
a new  ship,  with  all  the  rashness  of  a man  confident 
in  his  own  powers,  and  ignorant  of  the  difference 
between  naval  and  military  tactics.  The  result  was 
such  ns  might  have  been  anticipated  ; the  flag-ship 
was  sunk,  and  all  hands  on  board  captured  ; the  rest 
of  the  fleet  was  dispersed,  as  each  thought  best  for  his 
own  safety  • and  Philopcemen  himself,  in  a light 
pinnace,  with  great  difficulty  escaped,  and  landed  at 
Patne. 

But  he  had  seen  too  many  reverses  to  be  easily 
discouraged  ; and  finding  himself  unequal  to  con- 
duct the  war  by  sea,  he  immediately  set  about  the 
relief  of  Gythium,  then  besieged  by  the  enemy  on 
the  land  side.  The  Spartan  King,  trusting  to  the 
effect  of  his  naval  victory,  hod  withdrawn  part  of  his 
troops  from  the  siege,  and  had  thrown  up  intrenchments 
at  Elia  l|  with  a design  of  reducing  Leu  car  and 
Acriar,  which  were  both  commanded  by  the  eminence 
on  which  he  had  encamped.  Few  of  his  men  being 
accommodated  with  tents,  the  greater  number  contrived 
to  shelter  themselves  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by 
constructing  sheds  with  reeds  gathered  from  the  ad- 
jacent meadows.  Philopoemen,  having  reconnoitred 
their  position,  procured  some  small  craft  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  embarking  his  light  troops,  ar- 
rived by  night  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory  on  which 
the  camp  was  pitched.  Ascending  the  hill,  by  well- 
known  paths,  he  surprised  the  guards  asleep,  and 
set  fire  to  the  combustible  dwellings  of  the  soldiers, 
many  of  whom  perished  in  the  flames,  and  more  fell 
unarmed  by  the  weapons  of  the  assailants  ; a very 
small  party  reached  Gythium,  and  took  refuge  under 
cover  of  their  main  body.  Philopoemen  hastened  to 
Tripolts,  and,  laying  waste  the  country,  mode  an  im- 
mense booty  of  cattle  and  captives,  and  retired  in  safety 
before  succours  could  arrive  from  the  camp  at  Gythium, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Laconian  territory.^ 

The  siege,  however,  was  not  raised  ; and  Philo- 
poemcn  resolved  to  assemble  his  army  at  Tcgca,  and 
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make  a demonstration  upon  Lacedaemon,  In  order  to  Pbilopa:- 
drmw  Nabis  from  his  lines.  That  this  might  be 
effected  without  the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
enemy,  he  despatched  couriers  to  those  towns  of  the 
League  which  were  situated  furthest  from  the  ren- 
dezvous, bearing  sealed  packets  addressed  to  the 
chief  magistrate,  in  which  directions  were  given  for 
assembling  the  militia,  and  for  conducting  them, 
with  five  days’  rations,  to  the  town  next  on  the 
road  to  Tegea ; where  they  were  to  be  left  under 
orders  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place,  with  a 
sealed  letter  which  had  been  enclosed  in  the  former. 

This  letter  commanded  the  magistrate  to  forward  the 
men,  together  with  his  own,  in  a similar  manner,  to 
the  next  town,  and  it  contained  a similar  enclosure ; 
so  that  the  whole  military  force  of  Aelxea  was 
gathering  towards  Tcgca,  and  actually  arrived  there, 
before  any  person,  besides  the  General,  knew  either 
their  destination,  or  the  object  of  the  expedition.* 

Advancing  from  Tegea,  he  pitched  his  camp  at  Brilliant 
Caria,  in  the  enemy’s  territory,  and  on  the  same  day,  gvncraUbiy 
Gythium  surrendered  ; but  intelligence  of  this  event 
not  reaching  the  Adman  hend-quarters,  Philopoemen 
marched  the  next  day  to  mount  Barbosthenes,  only 
ten  miles  from  Lacedaemon.t  In  the  meanwhile 
Nabis,  having  left  a garrison  in  Gythium,  passed  by 
forced  marches  through  Sparta,  and  arrived  at  a 
place  called  the  Camp  of  Pyrrhus,  which  he  rightly 
conjectured  would  be  the  first  object  of  the  Achsean 
General.  By  this  movement  Philopcemen  was  com- 
pletely surprised  ; for  he  had  not  only  calculated 
upon  reaching  the  Camp  without  difficulty,  but  was 
marching  along  a ravine,  with  his  troops  formed  in 
column,  and  his  principal  strength  in  the  rear,  in  which 
he  expected  to  be  attacked,  when  he  suddenly  saw 
the  enemy  about  half  a mile  in  front  of  him,  threaten- 
ing to  fall  upon  his  heavy  troops,  embarrassed  in 
uneven  ground,  without  the  protection  of  light 
infantry  or  cavalry.  It  was  in  situations  of  this 
kind  that  the  genius  of  l’hilopcemcn  became  most 
conspicuous  ; liis  eye  saw,  at  a glance,  all  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  an  unequal  surface  j and  he  availed 
himself  of  his  skill  in  the  present  emergency,  to  pro- 
tract his  manoeuvres  till  darkness  precluded  both 
parties  from  action.  During  the  night  he  prepared 
an  ambush  ; and  in  the  morning,  after  a smart  con- 
flict, by  a feigned  retreat,  he  drew  the  enemy  into 
the  snare,  and  defeated  them  with  very  great  loss.J 
They  fled  to  their  camp  ; and  such  was  the  ardour  of 
the  Admans,  that  had  not  the  General  prudently 
sounded  a recal,  they  would  have  attempted  to  force 
the  lines.  In  the  evening,  he  sent  a pretended  deserter 
with  false  intelligence,  to  alarm  the  King  and  to 
hasten  his  retreat  to  Sparta,  which  was  attempted  the- 
next  morning  in  so  much  confusion,  that  the  Achaean 
light  infantry  and  the  Cretan  archers  harassed  their 
rear  the  whole  way,  and  at  last,  falling  upon  them  as 
they  descended  a narrow  road  between  two  hills, 
created  so  general  a panic  that  great  part  of  the 
army  threw  away  their  accoutrements,  and  sought  gueee— 
safety  in  separate  flight  among  the  woods  and  fast-  of  Philopce- 
nesses.  Nabis,  with  his  body  guard,  and  a few  only  meu. 
of  his  heavy-armed  mercenaries,  arrived  at  Sjurta. 
Philopcemen  advanced  to  the  Eurotas,  and  there 
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Biography.  pitching  his  camp  for  the  night,  he  ordered  his  men 
J to  light  their  fires  and  cook  their  suppers.  Himself, 
menu  while,  singling  out  a small  corps  of  active  and 
daring  young  men,  armed  only  with  falchions,  occupied 
the  paths  which  led  from  the  mountainous  country 
towards  the  city.  The  disarmed  fugitives,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  lights  in  the  Achaean  camp,  liegou  to 
descend  from  their  hiding  places,  uud  to  seek  the  road 
home  ; but  so  completely  was  their  return  intercepted 
by  the  swordsmen,  that  not  a fourth  part  of  them 
ever  returned  to  Sparta.  Philopremen  spent  a month 
in  plundering  the  country,  and  then  led  his  forces 
home,  where  he  waa  received  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause, and  his  achievements  were  extolled  even 
ubovc  those  of  Flamininus;*  a preference  which, 
according  to  Plutarch,  proved  extremely  mortifying 
to  the  Roman  general. f 

It  was  never  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Senate  to  suffer 
anyone  state  in  Greece  to  preponderate  over  the  rest  so 
as  to  consolidate  the  whole  into  one  empire j on  the 
contrary,  by  taking  part  with  the  weaker,  they  con- 
trived that  every  contest  should  contribute  to  wear 
out  both  parties,  without  giving  a decided  ascendency 
to  either. | No  sooner  was  Xabis  sufficiently  humbled, 
unites  with  than  Flamininus  hastened  to  conclude  a peace  with 
the  Achiciw  him  on  terms  rather  favourable  to  Lacedaunon  than 
Lc*ITtie‘  agreeable  to  the  Achaean* : but  Philopoemen,  shortly 
j"  afterwards,  took  advantage  of  a sedition,  in  which 
* Xabis  was  murdered  and  the  city  plundered  by  a 
party  of  zEtolions,  to  persuade  the  Spurtans  to  unite 
themselves  with  the  League,  and  to  adopt  the  eon- 
7*  * stitution  of  the  other  united  states.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  this  delicate  business  he  displayed  so  much 
diplomatic  talent,  that  it  is  surprising  to  find  Plutarch 
and  eveu  Polybius  representing  him  as  Inferior  to 
Aratus  and  Arista-nus  in  negotiation,  as  much  os  he 
was  their  superior  in  the  field.  And  it  deserves  remark, 
that  while  the  policy  of  one  of  these  statesmen 
preserved  the  states  from  ruin  at  the  expense  of 
making  them  subservient  to  Macedon,$  and  the  only 
resource  of  the  other  wus  to  submit  implicitly  to  all 
the  decrees  of  Flamininufi,||  Philopremen  alone  was 
enabled  to  maintain  their  independence  without  any 
derogatory  concession  to  a foreign  power ; for  though 
he  was  too  prudent  to  involve  his  country  in  hostilities 
with  so  irresistible  an  enemy  as  Rome,  he  always 
contrived  to  set  aside  every  measure,  however  strongly 
supported,  which  militated  against  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  Aclm-an  League.  When  Dinocrates, 
a worthless  and  intriguing  Messcniun,  had  formed  a 
plan  for  withdrawing  his  native  city  from  the  union, 
and  for  restoring  the  Lacedtemouian  exiles  who  were 
of  the  seditious  parly,  and  Flamininus,  like  a true 
Roman,  was  ready  to  promote  any  scheme  for  sowing 
the  seeds  of  division  among  the  allies,^  Philopoemen, 
by  his  temperate  and  judicious  adherence  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  League,  which  forbade  an  assembly  of  the 
states  to  be  summoned  unless  tthe  precise  nature  of 
the  proposal  to  be  laid  before  them  were  previously 
stated,  entirely  defeated  the  design  of  the  Roman 
general,  whq,  having  no  authority  from  the  senate  to 
act  in  the  affair,  dared  not  huzurd  a premature  disclo- 
sure of  his  intentions. 
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During  the  war  which  followed  between  the  FbiUjpoe- 
Romans  and  Antiochus,  the  Aehieans,  though  occa- 
sionally called  upon  for  inconsiderable  reinforcements,* 
enjoyed  comparative  repose ; and  Philopoemen  was 
contented  to  remain  quietly  in  a private  station, 
watching,  however,  with  an  anxious  eye,  every  turn 
of  fortune,  and  providing,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  against  the  overwhelming  ascendency  of 
Rome.f  During  this  time,  Plutarch  J relates  that 
the  Lacedemonians  shewed  symptoms  of  disaffection 
to  the  League ; and  Diophanes,  who  had  studied  the 
military  art  with  great  success  under  Philopremen,  in 
the  former  war  with  Xabis, $ and  who  was  now 
Prctor  of  the  League,  marched  with  the  Roman 
General  to  reduce  them  by  force.  Philopremen,  who 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  so 
hasty  a proceeding,  threw  himself  into  the  city,  shut 
the  gates  against  u Roman  Consul  and  an  Achaean 
General,  and,  by  his  able  negotiations,  restored  order 
and  reconciled  all  differences. 

But  the  Lacedaemonians  could  not  brook  being  The  Spar- 
deprived  of  all  their  seaport  towns,  which,  by  order  of  taI“  rc*  , 
the  Consul,  were  garrisoned  with  Aebican  troops ; * e 

and,  after  the  expulsion  of  Antiochus  from  Greece, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  /Ktolians,  they  were  so 
imprudent  as  to  seize  upon  Los,  a small  maritime 
port  within  the  borders  of  Laconia.  Philopremen 
was,  at  this  time,  again  Pra*tor  of  the  League,  and 
he  immediately  issued  his  order  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  deliver  up  to  justice  the  authors  of  this  violence, 
and  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  transaction.]! 

Fired  at  the  imperious  tone  of  this  mandate,  the 
Spartans  seized  and  executed  the  leaders  of  tho 
Achiran  faction  in  their  city,  renounced  the  League, 
and  sent  deputies  to  die  Consul^  at  Cephallcnia, 
offering  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Lacedaemon,  and 
to  become  subjects  of  the  Romau  empire  if  he  would 
march  to  their  assistance.  The  Aclucun  council, 
upon  this,  declared  war  against  Sparta ; and  though 
the  season  prevented  the  immediate  marching  of  the 
troops,  so  violent  was  the  animosity  excited,  that  preda- 
tory incursions  and  reprisals  threw  the  whole  peninsula 
into  confusion.  These  disorders  brought  the  C onsul 
into  Peloponnesus,  who  appointed  a meeting  at  Elis  to 
hear  both  parties ; but,  after  studiously  fomenting  their 
mutual  discontent,  he  peremptorily  commanded  a cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  referred  the  adjudication  of  the 
cause  to  Rome.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Achseans, 
chosen  on  this  occasion,  were,  Diophanes,  the  ex- 
Prator,  who  adhered  strictly  to  the  line  of  policy 
pursued  by  Aristainus,  and  Lycortas,  father  of  the 
historian  Polybius,  who  had  adopted  the  sentiments 
of  Philopremen,  and  who  now  urged  before  tho 
Senate,  in  firm  but  respectful  language,  the  right 
of  the  Achrean  commonwealth  lo  regulate  its  own 
domestic  affairs.  The  Senate,  whose  object  it  was  to 
prolong  the  contest  and  to  weaken  the  union  of  the 
League,  returned  an  evasive  answer,  which  each  parly 
interpreted  in  its  own  favour.  Philopremen,  whose 
command  was  prolonged  for  the  purpose,  marched 
with  the  whole  Aduean  army  into  Laconia,  aud 
renewed  his  demand  to  have  the  authors  of  the  late 
seizure  of  Las  given  up  to  him.  The  Lacedaemonians 
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Biography,  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  being  enabled  to  resist  the 
combination  against  them.;  ana  the  obnoxious  indivi- 
duals, eighty*  in  number,  marched  out  on  the 
assurance  of  the  Prietor  that  they  should  not  be 
condemned  without  a hearing.  Some  of  them  were 
immediately  stoned,  in  a tumult  which  arose  between 
them  and  the  exiles,  in  front  of  the  army ; and  the  rest 
were  executed  the  next  morning  with  little  ceremony. 
The  Lacedteraonians  were  ordered  to  throw  down 
their  walls ; to  banish  all  mercenary  soldiers  beyond 
the  limits  of  Laconia;  to  oblige  all  freedmen  to  quit 
the  country  by  a set  time,  on  pain  of  being  seized  and 
sold  for  slaves ; to  abolish  for  ever  all  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Lyeurgus;  and  to  adopt  the  democratic 
constitution  and  the  statutes  of  Achsea.  Nothing, 
observes  Livy,  of  these  conditions  was  so  willingly 
obeyed  as  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications ; nothing 
so  hardly  borne  as  the  abrogation  of  the  discipline  of 
Lycurgus.f  A great  number  of  mercenary  soldiers 
and  freedmen,  found  wandering  about  the  country, 
were  apprehended  and  sold  ; and,  by  a decree  of  the 
Achaean  council,  assembled  at  Tegea,  the  celebrated 
piazzas  of  Megalopolis,  formerly  ruined  by  the 
Spartans,  were  rebuilt  with  the  profits  of  the*  sale. 
And  thus,  after  a lapse  of  seven  hundred  years,  the 
extraordinary  fabric  of  Lyeurgus  was  finally  crushed 
by  the  hand  of  Philopmmen.} 

After  forty  years  § of  active  life,  Philopaemen  was 
again  chosen  General  of  the  united  states,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  having  lately  recovered 
from  a severe  and  lingering  illness.  He  hod  scarcely 
assumed  the  command,  when  he  was  informed 
that  his  ancient  enemy.  Dinocrates,  now  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Messene,  had  withdrawn  his  country 
from  the  League,  nnd  had  mart- lied  to  seize  Corona,  |j 
a small  town  in  the  Messcnian  territory.  Philopaemen 
immediately  set  out  to  relieve  the  place  ; but  was 
surprised  in  an  uneven  defile  by  the  activity  of  the 
cnemy.^ff  It  is  reported  that  he  might  easily  have 
effected  his  escape  under  cover  of  his  Thracians  and 
Cretan  archers ; but  he  disdained  to  provide  for  his 
personal  safety,  whilst  the  cavalry,  the  flower  of  the 
Achaean  nobility,  were  exposed  to  be  cut  in  pieces. 
He  therefore  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  attempted 
to  retreat  by  a narrow  pass,  in  which  his  horse  fell  and 
rolled  over  him.  The  violence  of  the  shock  rendered 
him  insensible;  and  when  he  recovered,  he  fotmd  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  Dinocrates,  who  could  scarcely  credit 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  overjoyed  in  the  possession 
of  so  illustrious  a prisoner.  A courier  was  instantly 
despatched  to  Messene  w ith  the  news — u The  Achiean 
cavalry  are  routed,  and  Philopaemen  is  taken;” — but 
so  incredible  did  the  story  appear,  that  the  messenger 
was  not  only  disbelieved,  but  was  treated  as  a mad- 
man. The  intelligence,  however,  was  soon  confirmed, 
and  Me&sene  was  literally  emptied  of  its  inhabitants, 
persons  of  every  age  and  sex  crowding  through  its 
ptes  to  behold  the  last  of  the  Greeks”  a captive. 
The  magistrates,  apprehending  some  violence,  in  the 
recent  agitation  of  men  s minds,  and  in  the  compassion 
naturally  excited  by  so  sad  a spectacle,  led  him  hastily 
to  the  theatre,  and,  having  exhibited  him  to  the 

nuLhcr  J 1XXriB’  33,  P,1,t“rcb>  Others  make  the 
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multitude  at  a safe  distance,  conducted  him  to  a 
place  of  security,  Dinocrates  crying  out  that  he  must 
be  examined,  touching  the  cause  of  his  commencing 
hostilities,  before  the  council.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
town  * hall,  the  magistrates,  overawed  by  his  presence 
and  long-established  reputation,  were  unable  to  put 
to  him  a single  question ; and  as  the  night  was 
approaching,  they  were  greatly  at  a loss  where  to 
confine  their  formidable  prisoner,  for  whom  no  one 
chose  to  be  responsible.  At  length  it  was  agreed  to 
put  him  into  a strong  stone  chamber  under  the  public 
treasury,  closing  the  door  with  an  enormous  mass  of 
rock,  and  trusting  the  custody  of  so  great  a man 
rather  to  the  strength  of  the  jail  than  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  guard.* 

The  deliberations  were  continued  during  the  night. 
Fear  ami  the  influence  of  Dinorrates  prevailed  over 
every  other  consideration ; and  early  in  the  morning 
an  executioner  entered  the  dungeon  with  a cup  of 
hemlock-juice  in  his  hand.  The  General,  without  any 
change  of  countenance,  took  the  cup  from  the  officer, 
and  inquired  whether  Lycortas  hnd  escaped  in  the 
action  of  the  preceding  day,  and  whether  the  cavalry 
had  effected  their  rctrent  ? Both  questions  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  replied,  " then  all  is 
well,”  raised  the  deadly  draught  to  his  lips,  and 
composing  himself,  os  if  to  sleep,  shortly  expired. 

The  authors  of  this  atrocious  crime  were  not  per- 
mitted long  to  enjoy  their  guilty  triumph.  The 
nobility  of  all  Achtea  felt  at  once  ashamed  of  having 
left  their  leader  in  the  field,  and  indignant  at  the  cruel 
treatment  with  which  he  had  met : they  assembled 
from  every  quarter  at  Megalopolis,  and  encouraged 
each  other  in  a determination  to  avenge  the  affront. 
Lycortas,  then  only  twenty  years  of  age.f  was  chosen 
General;  and  so  admirably  had  he  profited  by  the 
lessons  of  Philopmmcn,  that  the  army  seemed  still 
to  be  conducted  by  the  spirit  and  experience  of  their 
veteran  commander.  Messene  soon  yielded  to  his 
skill  and  impetuosity.  Dinocrutcs  and  his  principal 
adherents  avoided  his  vengeance  by  committing 
suicide  ; but  the  magistrates,  who  had  voted  for 
examining  Philopremen  by  torture,  were  reserved  to 
be  executed  upon  his  tomb.}  The  funeral  was  cele- 
brated by  the  whole  body  of  the  Achaean  assembly  ;§ 
and  so  anxious  were  they  to  omit  no  honour  which 
can  be  conferred  upon  the  memory  of  man,  that  they 
scrupled  not  to  pay  him  some  marks  of  respect  which 
are  proper  only  to  Divinity.  ||  His  statues  were 
erected  in  all  the  cities  of  the  League,  and  were 
pointed  out  for  many  year#  afterwards  as  the  *'  linages 
of  the  last  of  tbe  Greeks.” 

Thirty-seven  years  after  his  death,  he  was  publicly 
denounced  as  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  name,  nnd  it  was 
proposed  that  hia  statues  should  be  thrown  down. 
But  his  cause  was  so  ably  and  boldly  defended  by  Poly- 
bius, the  historian , son  of  the  gallant  and  Accomplished 
Lycortas,  that  Mummios  forbade  any  violence  to  be 
offered  to  the  memory  of  a man,  who  hnd  never 
opposed  to  tbe  ambition  of  Rome  any  policy  but 
truth  and  disinterestedness,  nor  any  arts  of  war  but 
honour  and  courage. 

• Livy,  xxx'tx.  SO. 

■f  This  is  Plutarch's  assertion  ; but  as  Lycortas  had  previously 
been  sent  as  ambassador  lo  Rome,  and  had  pleaded  the  cause  of 
tbe  Achsrana  before  the  senate,  it  seems  probable  that  be  was 
much  older. 

t Plutarch,  bi  /see.  § Livy,  fd.  astern*  At heict  c+nttJie. 
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The  reign  of  the  Asamonean  princes  is  a period  of 
Jewish  history  peculiarly  interesting,  extending  over  a 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  thirty-seventh  year  before  Christ.  In 
the  establishment  of  their  power  under  Judas,  Jonathan, 
and  Simon,  we  see  the  reward  of  valour  exerted  in 
defence  of  religion  and  law,  and  the  happy  effects  of 
family  concord  ; whilst  from  the  dissensions  which 
prevailed  amongst  their  descendants,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  aggrandizements  of  the  ilcrods,  princes 
may  learn  the  useful  lesson  that  family  feuds  are  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  even  the  rebellion  of  subjects;  the 
one  may  for  a time  deprive  the  prince  of  power,  the 
other  wrests  the  sceptre  from  the  family  for  ever. 

The  period  which  it  is  now  our  business  to  describe, 
abounding  a9  it  does  with  examples  of  public  virtue, 
with  incentives  to  patriotism,  and  with  lessons  of 
political  prudence,  is  more  strongly  pressed  upon  our 
notice,  on  account  of  its  close  connection  with  the 
era  of  Christianity ; for  it  was  during  the  existence  of 
the  Asamonean  power,  that  the  influence  of  Rome 
extended  itself  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Palestine. 
And  he  that  believes  the  truth  of  prophecy,  must  be 
struck  with  admiration  of  the  all -controlling  |>ower 
of  Jehovah  over  the  free  agency  of  men,  when  he  sees 
the  Jewish  nation  courting  the  protection  of  the  Roman 


Senate,  and  through  the  assistance  afforded  to  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  Julius  Cesar,  even  aiding  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  imperial  power,  by  which  eventually 
their  temple  and  citv  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the 
prophecies  of  Christ  himself  most  accurately  fulfilled. 

The  demoralization  of  a nation  is  not  the  work  of  a 
single  age ; and  therefore  if  we  would  trace  the  causes 
which  produced  the  universal  corruption  of  manners, 
the  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  the  gross  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  appearance, 
we  must  not  confine  our  observations  to  the  reign  of 
the  Herods,  but  we  must  look  for  the  rise  of  these 
evils,  if  not  in  the  early  part,  at  least  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  Asamonean  princes. 

The  Asamonean  family*  being  descended  from 
Mattathias,  the  son  of  John,  the  son  of  Simeon,  the 
son  of  Asamoneus,  a priest  of  the  course  of  Joarib, 
united  in  their  own  persons  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The  fame  of  Mattathias,  the  father  of  Judos  Macca- 
beus, is  almost  eclipsed  by  the  successful  valcur  of  his 
son  ; but  we  roust  not  forget  that  Mattathias  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  authority  of  his  descendants  in  that 

• Josephus  /inti.  1.  aui.  p.  53  1.— Hudson. 
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History  resistance  to  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus,  which  in 
v— v-— ^ his  own  person  be  so  fearlessly  displayed.  A time  of 
From  persecution  is  always  one  of  anarchy } the  laws  of 

**  **•  nature  and  of  religion  can  never  be  publicly  > iolated 

without  destroying  the  force  of  all  human  laws,  and 
. *■"“  weakening  those  ties  of  duty  which  bind  men  to 
*•  ,c*  abstain  from  the  commission  of  injury.  The  rctire- 
ment,  therefore,  of  Mattnthias  into  the  mountains  of 
*°  JudaNi,  afforded  to  his  followers  the  double  blessing  of 
an  escape  from  the  fury  of  Antiochus,  and  an  enjoy- 
' ' ment  of  a pure  administration  of  the  law.  To  this 
allusion  is  made,  (1.  Mace,  ii.29)  "Many  that  sought 
’ after  justice  and  judgment  went  down  into  the  wil- 

* demess  to  dwell  there,  both  they  and  their  children 

and  their  wives  and  their  cattle,  because  afflictions 
increased  sore  upon  them.”  And  wc  may  easily  con- 
ceive how  powerfully  the  desire  of  preservation  from 
private  injustice  would  operate,  in  aid  of  a firm  attach- 
ment to  the  law  of  Moses,  to  unite  men  under  so  wise 
and  brave  a chief  as  Mattatbias. 

In  persons  so  circumstanced  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising to  find  something  of  superstitious  enthusiasm. 
A porty  of  Jews,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand, 
having  retired  to  the  wilderness,  were  pursued  by  the 
army  of  Antiochus,  and  being  overtaken  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  were  so  far  from  resisting  their  enemies,  that 
they  did  not  even  take  those  measures  of  defence 
against  attack,  which  the  strength  of  their  position 
afforded ; but  patiently  submitted  to  destruction, 
rather  than  to  the  guilt,  as  they  conceived,  of  violating 
the  sacred  rest  of  the  Sabbath.  .Some  of  the  party 
escaping,  brought  intelligence  of  this  dreadful  event 
to  Mattathias  and  his  friends  ; who  considering  what 
evil  consequences  would  eniue  from  thi*  practice, 
determined  to  establish  a law  allowing  resistance  to  be 
made  on  the  Sabbath*  agaihst  the  attack  of  an  enemy  j 
a mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  sanc- 
tioned not  less  by  motives  of  prudence,  than  by  the 
dictates  of  nature.  Mattathias  soon  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  attempt  publicly  the  restoration  of 
religion.  The  altars  erected  for  heathen  sacrifices  he 
every  where  pulled  down  j the  apostates  he  put  to 
death,  but  many  took  refuge  among  the  neighbouring 
nations  ; he  strictly  enjoined  the  due  administration  of 
circumcision,  being  now  able  to  rid  the  country  of 
the  officers  commissioned  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  extent  of  his  suc- 
cess is  thus  described  (1  Mace.  ii.  48.)  " So  they 
recovered  the  law  out-  of  the  hand  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  out  of  the  hand  of  kings,  neither  suffered  they 
the  sinner  to  triumph.” 

Mattsthiu  The  good  old  man  did  not  long  witness  the  happy 
diet.  results  of  bis  piety  and  patriotism.  In  the  first  year 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  died  j having 
lived  to  witness  the  defeat  of  Antiochus's  wicked 
designs  for  the  destruction  of  the  true  religion,  and 
leaving  to  his  sons  an  example  of  courage  and 


self-devotion,  which  served  to  animate  them  during  Of  the 
the  perils  they  were  afterwards  called  to  encounter.  Ai*no«»a 
In  1 Mace.  ii.  Mattathias  is  represented  addressing  Pdnee*. 
them  on  his  death-bed,  in  words  worthy  the  pen  of 
inspiration.  We  shall  therefore  insert  the  address  Ar°“ 
at  full  length. — "Now  when  the  time  drew  near 
that  Mattathias  should  die,  he  said  unto  his  sons,  __  * 
'Now  hath  pride  and  rebuke  gotten  strength,  and  the  B c 
time  of  destruction,  and  the  wrath  of  indignation.  ^ 

Now,  therefore,  my  sons,  be  ye  zealous  for  the  law,  to  * 

and  give  your  lives  for  the  covenant  of  your  fathers. 

Call  to  your  remembrance  w hat  acts  our  fathers  did  3967*. 
in  their  times  ; so  shall  ye  receive  great  honour  and  _ 
an  everlasting  name.  Was  not  Abr&hnnt  found  ».  c. 
faithful  in  temptation,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  37. 
for  righteousness  ? Joseph,  in  the  time  of  his  dis- 
tress, kept  the  commandment,  and  was  made  lord  of  death- 
Egypt.  Plunecs,  our  father,  in  being  zealous  and  \*<j  ad- 
fervent,  obtained  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  drew. 
Priesthood.  Jesus,  for  fulfilling  the  word,  was 
made  a judge  in  Israel.  Caleb,  for  bearing  witness 
for  the  congregation,  received  the  heritage  of  the 
land.  David,  for  being  merciful,  possessed  the 
throne  of  An  everlasting  kingdom.  Elias,  for  being 
zealous  and  fervent  for  the  law,  was  taken  up  into 
heaven.  Annanias,  Azorias,  and  Misael,  by  believ- 
ing, were  saved  out  of  the  flame.  Daniel,  for  his 
innocency,  was  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  the  lions. 

And  thus  consider  ye,  throughout  all  ages,  that  none 
that  put  their  trust  in  Him  shall  be  overcome.  Fear 
not,  then,  the  words  of  a sinful  man  ; for  his  glory 
shall  be  dung  and  worms.  To-day  he  shall  be  lifted 
up,  and  to-morrow  he  shall  not  be  found,  because  he 
is  returned  into  bis  dust,  and  bis  thought  is  come  to 
nothing.  Wherefore,  ye,  my  sons,  be  valiant,  and 
shew  yourselves  men  in  behalf  of  the  law } for  by 
it  ye  shall  obtain  glory.  And,  behold,  I know  that 
your  brother  Simon  is  a man  of  counsel,  give  ear 
unto  him  nlway  : he  shall  be  a father  unto  you.  As 
for  Judas  Maccabeus,  he  hath  been  mighty'  and  strong, 
even  from  his  youth  up : let  him  be  your  captain, 
and  fight  the  battle  of  the  people.  Take  also  unto 
you  all  those  that  observe  the  Law,  and  avenge  ye  the 
wrong  of  your  people.  Recompense  fully  the 
heathen,  and  take  heed  to  the  commandments  of  the 
Law.*  So  he  blessed  them,  and  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers.”*  The  curious  reader  will  find  it  worth  while 
to  compare  with  this  passage  the  corresponding 
oration  in  Josephus,!  {Ant.  1.  xil.  c.  6.)  in  which  the 
historian,  probably  considering  that  the  references 
made  by  Mattathias  to  the  various  passages  of  sacred 
history  would  be  less  interesting  to  his  heathen  rea- 
ders, has  given  to  the  oration  of  Mattathias  a form 
corresponding  to  that  commonly  used  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historians : the  sentiments  are  also  less 
peculiarly  Jewish,  and  might  not  be  unsuitable  to  the 
dying  exhortations  of  a heathen  patriot. 

•1  Mace.  Ii. 

f Similar  address  given  ia  Josephus,  l.  xil  p.  536.— Hudson. 
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On  the’death  of  his  father,  Judas,  surnamed  Macca- 
beus, succeeded  to  the  chief  command  among  his 
religious  countrymen.  In  the  list  of  the  five  sons  of 
Matt.athi.as,  he  is  placed  the  third;  but  Josephus 
expressly  mentions  him  as  the  eldest  son.*  It  is  pro- 
bable that  though  Malta  thins  had  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs,  so  long  as  he  lived,  yet  that  during  the 
confusion  which  prevailed,  he  was  not  acknowledged 
formally  as  the  leader  of  the  nation ; but  hie  sou 
Judas  being  publicly  declared  the  captain  of  the 
nation,  to  him  is  therefore  ascribed  the  honour  of 
4 being  the  first  of  the  Asamoneon  race  of  princes. 

In  the  person  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  we  discern  one 
of  those  extraordinary  characters  whom  Provklrnce 
JuJu  me-  raises  up  in  times  of  emergency  for  the  accomplish- 
cceds  hi*  uicnt  of  sonic  important  object.  Possessed  of  great 
personal  courage,  and  of  a mind  capable  of  resisting 
every  impression  of  danger,  he  united  with  this 
natural  virtue,  the  skill  and  prudence  of  nn  expe- 
rienced master  in  the  art  of  war:  his  army  was 
regularly  disciplined,  (1  Mace.  iii.  56.)  and  divided  into 
that  large  number  of  superior  and  subordinate 
commands,  which  gives  every  advantage  of  unity  of 
action,  and  ensures  to  each  part  of  the  army  mutual 
support.  If  we  examine  tbe  nature  of  the  campaigns 
he  carried  on,  we  shall  find  them  not  consisting  of 
desultory  warfare  against  the  enemy,  but  of  deliberate 
schemes  of  resistance,  put  into  effect  with  every  con- 
sideration of  the  (uWnntngr  which  n smaH  body  of 
men  may  possess  over  ail  invading  army  in  the  choice 
of  place  and  the  time  of  attach.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  his  command,  he  defeated  the  Generals  of 
Defeat*  the  Antiochus,  Apollonius,  Seron,  and  Lysias,  in  four 
Antioch*  several  engagements;  and  finding  that  his  successes 
— ntasulllrt  served  to  deter  the&ing  from  any  immediate 

him,  renewal  or  the  contest,  he  led  his  victorious  army  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  and  dedicating  the 
Sanctuary ; a work  which  could  not  l>e  accomplished 
without  some  difficulty,  the  Temple  being  commanded 
by  the  fortress  on  mount  Acrn,  which  was  still  gar- 
risoned by  the  heathen.  By  his  command  a new  altar 
was  built  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  had  been 
profaned  ; the  Temple  was  furnished  anew  with  ves- 
sels ; the  candlestick,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  for 
tkeshewbread  were  again  set  in  their  places  ; the  bread 
was  set  in  order,  and  the  veils  were  hang  up  which 
divided  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  Holy  Place.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month  Casleu,  the  very  day 
on  which  three  years  before  Antiochus  had  polluted 
the  altar  with  heathen  sacrifices,  and  three  years  and 
a half  subsequent  to  the  desolation  of  the  city  and 
temple  by  Apollonius,  did  Judas  and  his  countrymen 
keep  the  feast  of  dedication  with  songs  of  joy  and 
gladness  : the  feast  was  kept  for  eight  days,  and  it  was 
ordained  to  be  observed  by  the  congregation  for  ever. 
This  festival  happens  in  the  former  part  of  our  month 
December.  Our  Saviour  is  related  by  St.  John  (chap. 

X. 99.)  to  have  honoured  it  with  his  presence;  thus 
testifying  his  compliance  even  with  those  ordinances 
which  were  of  mere  human  authority.  By  Josephus 
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this  feast  is  called  the  feast  of  lights.  (Candlemas)  Of  the 
a custom  prevailing  amongst  the  Jews  of  illuminating  A^mooe 
the  doors  of  their  bouses  with  candles  during  every  *>*■«■• 
night  of  the  feast.  By  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  V*— V — 
under  Judas  Maccabeus  was  fulfilled  most  accurately  From 
the  prophecy  given  by  Daniel  respecting  the  period  of  ^ 
its  desolation  ; which  he  foretold  should  continue  foe  :**38- 
three  years  and  a half,  or  in  the  language  of  the  pro- 
pbecy,  a time,  times  and  half  a time,  it  being  exactly  as 
has  been  related,  three  years  suid  a half  from  the  deso- 
lation of  the  temple  by  Apollonius  to  the  rededication 
of  it  by  Judas.  Tlie  hill  Moriah,  upon  which  tbe 
Temple  was  built,  being  somewhat  lower  than  the 
neighbouring  hill  Acre,  which  had  been  fortified  by 
Apollonius,  and  was  still  possessed  by  the  partisans  of 
Antiochus,  the  people  were  much  annoyed  in  their 
way  to  the  Temple  by  the  attacks  of  the  garrison. 

The  first  care  of  Judas,  therefore,  was  to  surround 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  with  walls  and  The  Tempi® 
towers,  and  to  place  in  it  a detachment  of  his  artny 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  came  thither  to  wor- 
ship. In  after  limes,  under  the  Asamone&n  reign,  the 
valley  between  Moriah  ami  Acra  was  filled  up,  and  the 
height  of  the  latter  hill  lowered,  so  that  the  buildings 
of  the  Temple  overhung  those  on  mount  Acra.* 

The  Idumeans,  being  now  in  hostility  against  the  Bethmira 
Jews,  .Indus  took  the  precaution  of  fortifying  Beth-  furlificd- 
sura,  a town  .situated  between  Jerusalem  and  Hebron, 
tanking,  i t tksrsby  the  southern  barrier  of  the  country. 

The  exact  position  of  this  place  is  not  kuown  its 
name  implies  that  it  stood  oil  an  eminence,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  commanded  one  of  the  defiles  in  the 
south,  or  hill  country,  (os  St  Luke  terms  it)  of  Judtra. 

The  prosperity  of  Judas  excited  the  envy  and  hatred 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  they  formed  a league  Leam 
for  tbe  niter  extirpation  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Many  a*abwt  die 
Jews  who  were  sojourning  amongst  them  they  cruelly  JeirM  de- 
put  to  death  ; but  the  design  of  the  league  was  de-  !?***£  *7 
feated  by  the  sadden  death  of  Antiochus.  The  tyrant  AntSuT 
was  on  his  road  to  Babylon  when  news  was  brought  Efiphaaes. 
hira  of  the  entire  defeat  of  his  Generals,  of  the  re- 
dedication  of  the  Temple,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
altars  of  his  Gods.f  Enraged  at  this  frustration  of 
his  impious  designs,  he  hastened  his  journey  to 
Judo's,  vowing  vengeance  upon  tbe  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews,  and  threatening  to  make  Jerusalem  their  grave  ; 
but  whilst  on  his  way  thither,  the  stroke  of  death 
overtook  him,  and  he  died,  as  other  persecutors  have 
done,  in  the  most  dreadful  agonies  of  body  and  soul, 
conscious  that  the  hand  of  God  was  upon  him,  to 
revenge  tbe  impiety  and  cruelty  of  his  attempts  to 
destroy  his  chuacn  people. 

Intelligence  being  brought  to  Judas  of  the  confe-  Camptlg* 
deracy  funned  against  his  countrymen  by  the  neigh-  of  ’.,uda^ 
bouring  people,  he  commenced  a campaign  against  ofTghbaur- 
them  which  was  crowned  with  wonderful  success.  At 
Acrnhattenc,  a city  of  Idumea,  he  slew  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  The  children  of  Kean,  a tribe  of  the 
Edomites,  { he  defeated  in  battle,  besieged  and  took 
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their  fortresses.  and  put  the  garrisons  to  death ; and 
when  some  of  the  captives  escaped  by  bribing  the 
soldiers,  he  did  not  allow  such  violation  of  military 
discipline  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  publicly  convicted 
the  guilty,  and  inflicted  on  them  the  penalty  of 
death.  J udas  having  also  made  an  incursion  into  the 
laud  of  the  Ammonites  beyond  Jordan,  Timotheus, 
the  Syrian  governor,  collected  all  his  forces*  against 
him,  to  avenge  the  insult  thus  offered  to  his  province  j 
but  he  was  entirely  defeated,  and  afterwards  slain  at 
the  taking  of  Gazora,  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge. 
The  nations  which  surrounded  Judxd  were  struck  with 
amazement  at  the  victories  of  Judas;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  and  Gilead  imme- 
diately began  on  active  war  against  him.  It  required 
Hi*  visor-  every  exertion  to  enable  him  to  withstand  the  enemies 
no*  prune-  j,y  whom  he  was  encircled.  He  divided  the  Jewish 
army  into  three  parts  :f  with  the  first,  he  himself 
went  to  the  relief  of  his  countrymen  in  the  land  of 
Gilead ; the  second  was  intrusted  to  Simon,  for  the 
defence  of  those  resident  in  Galilee;  the  third  division 
was  left  at  borne  for  the  protection  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judea.  Such  determined  valour  met  with  its  reward. 
Judas  quickly  overran  the  country  of  Gilead,  took 
several  towns,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  laden  with 
spoils.  Simon  was  scarcely  less  successful  in  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy  at  Galilee  ; but  finding  the  nuin- 
Simun with- her  of  Jews  there  so  small  as  to  be  incapable  of 
defeuding  themselves  in  the  possession  of  the  country, 
he  deemed  it  the  wisest  policy  to  withdraw  them  from 
it,  and  .by  settling  them  in  the  land  of  Jndiea,  to  re- 
store to  the  population  the  strength  it  had  lost  during 
the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs.  The  party 
which  remained  at  home,  acting  in  disobedience  to 
the  orders  which  they  had  received,  occasioned  some 
disasters,  which  threw  a damp  upon  the  general  joy. 
Disastrous  Joseph  and  Azarios,  who  commanded  this  division, 
eagerly  desiring  to  share  the  fame  of  the  other 
AfrtinsP  generals,  led  forth  their  forces  on  an  expedition  against 
J amnia,  a seaport  town  on  the  Mediterranean;  but 
Gorgias,  the  governor  of  that  district,  fell  upon  them, 
and  defeated  them  with  a loss  of  two  thousand  men. 
This  misfortune,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  fame 
of  Judas  and  his  brethren  from  extending  itself  to  the 
nations  beyond  the  confines  of  Judaea. 

Judos  was  now  called  upon  once  more  to  resist  the 
attack  of  his  principal  enemy.  Lysias,  the  guardian 
and  kinsman  of  Antiochus  Euputor,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Epiphancs,  indignant  at  the  insult  his  coun- 
°*  Gymen  hail  received  in  the  successes  of  Maccabeus, 
"*  collected  on  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  eighty 
elephants,  with  which  be  advanced  to  the  invasion  of 
Judaea.  J The  entire  conquest  of  the  country,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  Temple,  were  the  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition. And  here  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Judos 
in  fortifying  Bcthsura  was  conspicuously  displayed. 
After  Lysias  had  .sat  down  before  this  important  fortress, 
which  checked  his  advance  into  the  interior  of  Judira, 
Peace  made  n wc^  plained  attack  made  by  Judos  not  only  relieved 
with  Antio-  the  garrison  from  the  siege,  but  ended  in  the  disper- 
„ sion  of  the  invading  army.  Whereupon  Lysias,  weary 
of  so  unproaperoua  a war,  made  a peace  with  Judas, 
rvnccof  tbs  which  was  ratified  by  Antiochus.  It  is  slated  that  on 
Roman un-  this  occasion  the  Jewish  nation  was  benefited  by  the 
hawAiior*.  friendly  offices  of  Q.  Memmtus  and  T.  Manlius,  who 
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were  at  that  time  ambassadors  from  the  Romans  to 
the  court  of  Antiochus  Eupa tor.  By  this  peace  the 
decree  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs  against  the  practice  of 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  rescinded,  and  free  liberty 
was  granted  them  to  live  under  the  dominion  of 
their  own  laws.  Under  so  weak  a government  as  that 
of  Antiochus  Eupator,  a treaty  made  by  the  King 
would  have  little  power  to  check  the  border  warfare, 
which  the  surrounding  nations  perpetually  carried  on 
against  the  Jews.  As  soon  as  Lysias  had  retired  to 
Antioch,  Judas  was  again  called  out  to  avenge  the 
murderof  the  Jews  at  Joppa  and  Jamnia,*  and  to  assist 
those  in  Gilead  against  Timotheus.  The  expedition 
terminated  in  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  army  of 
Timotheus  at  Raphon,t  on  the  river  Jabbok  ; and  in 
the  farther  practice  of  the  policy  before  adopted  of 
withdrawing  those  Jews,  who  lived  among  the  hea- 
then, and  settling  them  within  the  confines  of  Judwa. 
The  army  returned  from  this  exploit  about  the  time  of 
Pentecost.  After  the  observance  of  the  festival,  Judas 
again  made  war  against  Gorgias  and  the  Idumeans  : 
the  victory  was  achieved  with  difficulty  and  not  with- 
out loss.  Upon  stripping  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  for 
the  purpose  of  burial,  Judos  discovered  that  many  of 
his  soldiers  wore  about  them  such  ornaments,  dedi- 
cated to  the  heathen  idols,  J as  had  been  taken  amongst 
the  spoils  of  war.  The  death  of  so  many  brave  men 
was  not  without  reason  accepted  as  a punishment  in- 
flicted on  them  for  this  sin  of  idolatry.  A collection 
was  therefore  made  throughout  the  camp  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  drachma;,  which  was  sent  to 
Jerusalem  to  provide  sin  offerings  ; and  prayers  were 
made  publicly  in  the  camp,  that  their  sin  might  not 
be  visited  on  them  in  the  destruction  of  the  nation. 
Judas  did  not,  however,  stop  from  pushing  his  success 
to  the  utmost ; he  besieged  Hebron,  the  capital  of 
Idumea,  and  extending  his  march  into  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  plundered  their  cities,  and  brought 
back  the  s|H>ils  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem.  This  was 
now  considered  a favourable  opportunity  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  the  fort  of  Acra,  which  was 
still  held  by  the  Syrians,  who  continually  were  sally- 
ing out,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  city  and  tho 
service  of  the  Temple.  The  siege  was  commenced 
with  the  greatest  vigour  by  the  Jews,  who  employed 
every  method  of  assault  against  the  fort.  Some 
apostate  Jews,  who  formed  part  of  the  garrison,  well 
aware  that  no  mercy  would  be  extended  to  them, 
should  they  be  foVced  to  yield,  contrived  to  effect 
tbeir  escape,  and  coming  with  all  speed  to  Antioch, 
informed  the  King  of  the  danger  with  which  the 
fortress  was  threatened.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
intelligence,  which  foreboded  the  entire  loss  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  avast  army,  consisting  of  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men,  with  thirty-two 
elephants,  and  three  hundred  chariots,  was  instantly 
put  in  motion  for  the  relief  of  the  fort.§  The  King, 
accompanied  by  his  guardian  Lysias,  marched  with 
them  in  person.  The  operations  commenced  with  the 
siege  of  Bcthsura.  The  fear  of  losing  this  important 
post,  proved  a most  powerful  means  of  diverting 
Judos  from  pressing  the  siege  of  Acre  : he  flew  to  the 
relief  of  Bcthsura,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy  by 
night,  slew  four  thousand,  and  effected  his  retreat 
in  order.  At  break  of  day  both  parties  prepared  for 
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action.  Judas  and  his  followers  fought  with  the  most 
determined  bravery,  but  seeing  that  his  army  was  too 
small  effectually  to  resist  the  overpowering  forces  of 
the  enemy,  he  withdrew  from  the  battle,  and  retreated 
in  safety  to  Jerusalem.  In  this  battle  Eleazar,*  the 
brother  of  Judas,  fell  a victim  to  bis  spirit  of  self- 
devotion.  Perceiving  that  one  of  the  elephants  was 
of  greater  size  than  the  rest,  and  covered  with  royal 
trappings,  and  concluding  that  the  King  himself  was 
probably  upon  it,  and  might  perish  in  the  fall  of  the 
beast,  he  cut  his  way  through  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  creeping  under  the  belly  of  the  elephant, 
thrust  in  his  spear,  and  slew  him  ; the  beast  fell  npon 
hhn,  and  crushed  him  to  death.  The  siege  of  lieth- 
sura  was  then  renewed  by  the  Syrian  army.  The  gar- 
rison defended  themselves  with  valour ; but  their 
provisions  failing,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender 
the  fort,  which  they  did  upon  honourable  terms.f 
According  to  Josephus,  and  the  calculation  of  Dr. 
Hales,{  the  year  was  a Sabbatical  year,  which  circum- 
stance will  account  for  the  scarcity  of  provision, 
which  led  to  the  surrender  of  Bethsura ; and,  but  for 
the  interference  of  Providence,  would  have  again 
brought  the  Temple  under  the  power  of  Antiochus. 
For  the  Syrian  army  marching  to  Jerusalem  from  the 
capture  of  Hethsura,  besieged  the  Sanctuary,  and  when 
those  within  were  almost  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
yielding,  on  account  of  the  like  failure  of  provision, 
they  were  relieved  owing  to  the  intelligence  received 
by  Lysias  that  Philip,  whom  Antiochus  Epiphancs  had 
appointed  guardian  of  his  son,  had  seized  Antioch, 
and  taken  upon  him  the  government  of  the  empire. 
Lysias,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  make  peace 
with  the  Jews.  The  conditions  were  advantageous,  and 
Antiochus  swore  to  observe  them  ; but  on  being  ad- 
mitted Into  the  Sanctuary,  and  observing  the  strength 
of  the  fortifications,  he  ordered  them  to  be  demolished, 
aud,  having  thus  violated  the  treaty  which  he  had 
made,  he  departed  from  Jerusalem. 

We  have  now  to  record  one  of  those  well  merited 
acts  of  retribution,  which  iniquity  even  in  this  world 
so  frequently  suffers.  Throughout  the  whole  time  of 
the  persecution  by  Antiochus  Epiphancs  down  to  this 
year,  Menelaus,  the  impious  apostate,  had  borne  the 
title  of  High  Priest.  No  account  is  given  of  his  con- 
duct or  his  place  of  residence  during  the  war  of  the 
Maccabees  : but  on  the  last  advance  of  Lysias  against 
Jerusalem,  he  seems  to  have  left  his  hiding  placc,§  and 
once  more  to  have  acted  a part  on  the  stage  of  public 
affairs.  Wc  are  told,  that  on  this  occasion,  u he  joined 
himself  with  the  Syrians,  and  with  the  greatest  dis- 
simulation encouraged  Antiochus,  not  for  the  safeguard 
of  the  country,  but  because  he  thought  to  have  been 
made  governor.  But  the  King  of  Kings  moved 
Antiochus’s  mind  against  this  wicked  wretch  ; and 
Lysias  informed  the  King  that  this  man  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief,  so  that  the  King  commanded  to 
bring  him  unto  Bcrrbcea,  and  to  put  him  to  death,  as 
the  manner  is  in  that  place.  Now  there  was  in  that 
place  a tower  of  fifty  cubits  high,  full  of  ashes,  and 
it  had  a round  instrument,  which  on  every  side  hanged 
down  in  the  ashes.  And  whosoever  was  condemned 
of  sacrilege,  or  had  committed  any  other  grievous 
crime,  there  did  all  men  thrust  him  unto  death.  Such 


a death  it  happened1  that  wicked  man  to  die,  not  Of  the 
having  so  much  as  burial  in  the  earth  : and  that  most  A«mnorm 
justly  : for  inasmuch  as  he  had  committed  many  sins 
about  the  altar,  whose  fire  and  ashes  were  holy,  he 
received  his  death  in  ashes.”  Thus  (lied  Menclaus,  a 
memorable  example  of  God’s  vengeance,  and  a remark- 
able instance  of  a wicked  man  meeting  with  his  deserts 
from  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  he  looked  for  honour 
and  distinction  as  the  recompense  of  devotiou  to  their 
interests. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  with  Antiochus  at  the  capi- 
tulation of  the  Temple,  Judas  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Juda»,  under  the  King.  From  this  year  the 
date  of  the  Asamonean  dynasty  ought  in  propriety  to 
be  reckoned  : for,  until  ,the  acknowledgment  of  the 
authority  of  Judas  by  the  above-mentioned  treaty,*  we 
cannot  consider  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  &*•*!  com- 
leader  of  a religious  insurrection  ; an  insurrection  in 
which  it  became  every  lover  of  God  and  the  true  religion  fafcg; 
to  bear  his  part.  And  though  it  is  customary  to  assign 
the  commencement  of  the  government  of  Judas  to  the 
first  year  (a.  c.  166)  In  which  the  Jews  fought  for 
religion  under  his  standard,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  follow,  in  this  instance,  the  authority  of  Josephus, 
who  assigns  to  this  dynasty  a duration  of  only  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  years,  which  must  be  reckoned 
from  b.  c.  163.  Wc  have,  therefore,  no  longer  to 
consider  Judas  os  a leader,  whose  only  right  to  domi- 
nion is  gained  by  the  sword,  but  as  the  regularly 
constituted  governor  over  the  land  of  Judeea. 

On  the  death  of  Menelaus,  Alcimus,  or  Jaelmus,  Alrimus 
was  appointed  High  Priest  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mi*d*  High 
rightful  successor  Onias,  the  son  of  that  Onins  who 

was  flam  at  Antioch  by  the  instigation  of  his  wicked 
brother  Mcnelaus.t  Onins  hereupon  retired  in  disgust  Onlwtfcu 
to  Egypt  ■ J not  without  hope  of  diminishing  thenutho-  excluded,, 
rity  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  For  this  purpose  he  retire*  to 
obtained  permission  from  Ptolemy  Philomctor  to  build 
a Temple  at  Heliopolis,  and  thus  two  rivals  existed  x«npk. 
Against  Jerusalem,  the  Temple  at  Gerizim  and  the 
Temple  of  Onias.  The  Rabbinical  writers  reckon  the 
numberof  Jews  resident  in  Egypt  under  the  Temple  of 
Onias,  nt  twice  the  numberof  those  who  came  up  front 
Egypt  with  Moses.  From  them  it  appears  that  the  same 
sacrifices,  rites,  and  ceremonies  prevailed  here  as  in 
theTcmplc  at  Jerusalem,  and  continued  to  be  observed 
until  its  destruction  by  Vespasian,  a short  time  prior 
to  the  ruin  of  that  Temple  itself. 

To  return  to  our  history.  Alcimus,  on  account  of  his 
profligacy  and  attachment  to  the  heathenish  rites,  was 
not  long  permitted  by  the  people  to  exercise  his 
office  : but  when  Demetrius,  the  sonof  Seleucus  Philo- 
pater,  dispossessing  Antiochus  Eupator,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom,  Alcimus,  desirous  of  recover- 
ing his  authority,  accused  Judas  and  his  friends  of 
hostility  to  the  King's  party  j by  which  the  King  was 
induced  to  reinstate  Alcimus,  and  sent  Bacchides,  no| 
the  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  with  a force  for  that  togrwretrod 
purpose.  Alcimus  in  vain  endeavoured  by  deceitful  l>y  tl>c 
proposals  § to  entrap  Judas  and  his  followers.  As  many,  Jews, 
however,  as  sixty  Assidaeans  fell  into  the  snare  ; for  **•  £* 
foolishly  concluding  that  a priest  of  the  house  of  16*4. 
Aaron  'would  do  them  no  wrong,  they  first  were 
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willing  to  enter  into  negociation  for  peace,  but 
Bacchides  having  got  them  in  his  power,  put  them 
to  death.  Bacchides  then  left  the  country  to  the  care 
of  Alcimus,  having  provided  him  with  a force  suffi- 
cient for  hia  support.  But  the  conduct  of  the  High 
Priest  did  not  allow  Judas  to  yield  to  him  a quiet 
submission.  Alcimus  being,  therefore,  again  expelled, 
made  his  complaint  to  Demetrius,  whereupon  the 
King  sent  Nicanor  with  a great  army  to  destroy 
Judas,  This  force  was  twice  signally  defeated  by 
the  valour  of  Judas  and  his  followers,  and  in  the 
second  action  Nicanor  was  slain.  The  victory  was 
gained  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month  Adar,  and  a 
yearly  festival  was  kept  in  remembrance  of  the 
deliverance. 

This  year  is  remarkable  for  the  formation  of  the 
first  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Jews.  Judas  Maccabeus  seeing  how  little  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  the  Kings  of  Syria  for  the  pre- 
servation of  religion,  and  having  heard  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  conquests 
they  had  made  in  Africa,  Greece,  and  Asia,  determined, 
if  possible,  to  form  an  alliance  with  them.*  He 
therefore  sent  two  of  his  friends  to  Rome  for  this 
purpose,  to  conclude  a treaty  with  the  Senate,  and  to 
seek  their  interference  with  Demetrius  in  favour  of 
the  Jews.  The  Romans,  ever  ready  to  grant  favours 
which  reduced  the  power  of  foreign  princes  and 
increased  their  own,  decreed  that  the  Jews  should  be 
received  into  the  number  of  their  friends  and  allies,  f 
And  they  wrote  a letter  to  Demetrius,  requiring  him 
no  longer  to  harass  or  disturb  that  nation,  now 
taken  under  their  protection  : but  before  the  delivery 
of  the  letter,  on  the  return  of  the  ambassadors.  Judos 
was  dead.  He  died  os  he  had  lived,  in  arms,  fighting 
in  defence  of  religion  and  liberty;  for  Demetrius, 
on  the  defeat  of  Nicanor,  had  sent  Bac chides  with 
Alcimus  a second  time  into  Judaea,  at  the  head 
of  the  flower  of  his  army.  Judas  had  no  more  than 
three  thousand  men  to  oppose  this  great  force;! 
and  ail  of  these,  except  eight  hundred,  fled  panic- 
struck  at  the  strength  and  number  of  the  enemy. 
With  this  handful  of  men  the  brave  and  intrepid 
leader  ventured  to  engage  the  whole  army  of  Deme- 
trius. The  impetuosity  of  his  attack  put  the  right 
wing  of  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  he  pursued  them  to 
a great  distance ; hut  the  left  wing  was  still  entire  : 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  fresh  attack  of  such 
superior  numbers  ; Judas  was  slain,  and  having  lost 
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their  leader,  the  army  fled.  A truce  was  then  con-  Of  the 
eluded.  Jonathan  and  Simon,  his  brothers,  took 
up  his  body  and  buried  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  t nncca' , 
fathers  at  Modin  ; all  the  faithful  in  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  making  great  lamentation  over  him,  and  A u 
saying,  “ How  is  the  valiant  fallen  that  delivered  3939, 

Israel !"  We  have  throughout  the  foregoing  transac-  , * 

tions  seen  Judas  Maccabeus  acting  the  part  of  a brave  B>  c_ 
and  a generous  leader,  living  as  it  were  in  the  field, 
and  keeping  up  a series  of  warfare,  almost  without  to  * 
an  interval  of  peace,  for  the  space  of  six  years.  a.  if. 

In  the  catalogues  of  High  Priests  in  the  temple  at  3967. 
Jerusalem,  we  commonly  find  the  name  of  Judas  — 
inserted  ; though  neither  in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  b.  c. 
nor  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  do  we  find  any  account  37. 
of  bis  discharging  the  duties  of  that  station.  The  j„,t—  nww 
mistake  has  arisen  from  an  error  committed  by  HtghPricat. 
Josephus  himself,*  who  relating  the  death  of  Alcimus, 
which  did  not  take  place)  until  one  year  after  the 
death  of  Judas,  adds,  that  the  people  then  gave  the 
chief  Priesthood  to  Judas,  t The  historian  subsequently, 
in  his  regular  catalogue  of  tiie  High  Priests,  corrects 
the  error  into  which  he  had,  perhaps  inudvcrtently, 
fallen  ; and  distinctly  states,  that  Alcimus  dying  after 
having  filled  that  office  three  years,  no  successor  was 
appointed,  and  that  the  office  was  vacant  for  the  space 
of  seven  years,  when  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Mac- 
cabeus, and  his  successor  in  the  civil  authority,  was 
created  High  Priest.  That  so  important  an  office 
should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  vacant  50  long 
is  certainly  a remarkable  occurrence:  it  can  only  be 
accounted  for  under  the  supposition,  that  Judas  and 
his  brother  Jonathan  purposely  abstained  from  any 
the  least  appearance  of  illegal  usurpation  of  power : 
and  that  they  took  upon  themselves  no  office  but  such 
as  necessity  compelled  them  to  exercise  in  defence  of 
their  religion  and  their  lives.  The  Governorship  of 
the  country  seems  to  have  been  received  as  a boon 
by  Judas  from  Antiochusjf  and  the  account  which  is 
given  of  the  readiness  with  which  Jonathan  accepted 
the  Priesthood  from  the  hands  of  Alexander  Jlalas, 
clearly  proves  the  opinion  then  entertained  of  power 
possessed  by  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  country  to 
appoint  a successor  to  that  pffice.  We  may  farther 
observe,  that  the  disinterested  conduct  of  these  two 
brothers,  in  not  assuming  to  themselves  more  power 
than  the  immediate  necessity  of  their  situation  re- 
quired, must  have  contributed  in  a very  great  degree 
to  the  preservation  of  their  influence  amongst  their 
countrymen. 
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The  *pos-  Toe  death  of  Judas  proved  a source  of  infinite 
ute  party  calamity  to  his  followers.  The  apostate  party,  no 
renves.  longer  awed  into  submission  by  his  power,  took 
advantage  of  this  event  to  reinstate  themselves  in  the 
possession  of  the  country.  A famine  also  happening 
at  this  unfavourable  juncture,  aided  their  designs,  by 
the  revolts  aud  disorders  which  want  produced 


amongst  the  lower  orders.  Alcimus  and  his  party  Akim  os  i« 
now  reigned  without  opposition ; every  office  of  P0"**' 
authority  was  possessed  by  them ; and  not  content  with 
exercising  the  power  which  they  had  thus  acquired  over 
the  administration  of  justice,  they  proceeded  openly 
to  persecute  even  to  death  as  many  of  the  followers 
of  Judas  as  they  could  get  into  their  hands.  Search 
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was  every  where  made  for  the  Marcabeans,  who  were 
brought  before  Bacehides,  cruelly  tortured  and  put 
to  death.*  There  wai  great  affliction  in  Israel,  the 
like  whereof  was  not  since  the  time  that  a prophet 
was  not  seen  among  them,  i.  e.  since  the  death  of 
Malachi.  Bitter  must  have  been  the  severity  of 
Bacchide*,  since  the  miseries  inflicted  by  him  upon 
the  faithful  Jews,  surpassed  those  which  they  endured 
under  the  persecution  of  Antiochu*  Epiphaoes.  Such 
circumstance#  naturally  called  forth  a successor  to 
Judas,  in  his  brother  Jonathan,  The  people,  choos- 
ing him  for  their  captain,  and  committing  them  sc  Wes 
to  his  guidance,  Jonathan  used  every  exertion  to 
collect  forces  to  oppose  Bacehides  j but  finding  his 
person  endangered  by  the  diligent  endeavours  made 
by  Bacehides  to  seize  him,  he  retired  with  his  brother 
Simon  to  the  wilderness  of  Thckon,  and  there  en- 
camped in  a strong  position  upon  the  river  Jordan. f 
Their  goods,  and  such  property  as  was  likely  to  he 
lost  in  the  contest,  they  intrusted  to  the  care  of  their 
brother  John,  that  he  might  remove  them  into  the 
country  of  the  Nabathueans.  On  his  way  thither  John 
was  attacked  by  a party  of  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of 
Jambria,  who  slew  him  and  carried  off  the  baggage 
as  their  booty ; but  this  enterprise  soon  after  con- 
verted a day  of  joy  amongst  the  Jamb  nans  into  one 
of  mourning  and  sorrow  ; for  Jonathan  and  Simon 
having  received  intelligence  of  a grand  bridal  pro- 
cession that  was  to  take  place  on  the  marriage  of  one 
of  the  Jambrian  chiefs  to  a daughter  of  a Canaanitish 
nobleman,  lay  in  ambush  amongst  the  mountains, 
and,  foiling  upon  the  company,  slew  nearly  all  of 
them,  and  taking  with  them  the  spoil,  returned  to 

their  brother.  Things  of  this  event^eing  brought  to 
Bacehides,  he  immediately  marched  against  Jonathan 
and  .Simon,  and  assaulted  their  camp  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  The  8vrinn  governor  met  with  a resistance  he 
little  expected,  considering  the  sanctity  attached 
to  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews ; for  Jonathan  exhorting 
his  men  to  remember  the  determination  made  in  the 
time  of  Mattathias  upon  this  point,  they  valiantly 
resisted  the  attack,  and  slew  a thousand  of  the 
enemy  ; but  finding  their  numbers  unequal  to  the 
contest,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  river  Jordan, 
and  swimming  over  to  the  other  side,  escaped. 
Bocchides  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  gave  orders 
for  fortifying  all  the  strong  places  in  Judiea,  and 
especially  the  fort  of  Acra,  at  Jerusalem,  which  he 
provided  with  all  kinds  of  stores ; and  taking  the 
children  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  kept  them 
there  a*  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  parent*. 

Alcimus  was  still  in  full  possession  of  the  authority 
of  the  High  Priesthood ; but  it  pleased  God  to  deliver 
Israel  from  any  farther  trouble  at  the  hands  of  this 
man.  It  happened  that  whilst  he  was  giving  orders 
for  the  removal  of  a low  wall,  called  the  Cbel,  which 
had  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  Court 
of  the  women  from  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  he  was 
struck  with  the  palsy  and  died.  On  the  death  of 
Alcimus,  Bacehides  returned  to  Antioch,  and  the 
Jew*  suffered  no  further  molestation  from  the  Syrians 
for  the  space  of  two  years.  It  is  probable  that  this 
blessing  of  peace  resulted  from  the  interference  of 
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the  Roman  Senate  ; and  that  orders  had  come  by  this  Of  the 
time  to  Demetrius,  no  longer  to  trouble  the  Jews,  Aswaoucaa 
now  admitted  into  alliance  with  Home.  To  this  cir^  v 
c-um stance  we  may  also  refer  the  vacancy  of  the  High 
Priesthood  after  the  death  of  Alcimus.  Demetrius 
not  caring  to  nominate  a successor,  w hom  he  could 
not  support  in  the  office,  without  being  liable  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans,  should  resist- 
ance be  made  to  the  appointment  by  Jonathan  and 
his  followers.  We  may,  therefore,  now  consider 
Judaea  for  n time  left  entirely  to  hi*  government. 

For  two  years  Jonathan  and  his  friends  dwelt  at 
peace ; but  at  the  end  of  this  time  Bacehides  being 
informed  by  the  adverse  party,  that  all  their  enemies 
might  be  seized  in  a single  night,  came  into  Judaea  for  Bin-cUdes 
the  purpose  of  putting  such  a plan  into  execution.  pJoti 
The  plot  wus  happily  discovered  by  Jonathan,  who 
seized  fifty  of  the  conspirators  and  put  them  to  death.  Jonathan. 
HU  forces  not  being  able  to  cope  with  the  army  of  *•  G 
Batch  idea,  Jonathan  retired  to  Bethbasi,  in  the  wil- 
derness, which  he  fortified,  and  in  it  successfully 
withstood  a siege.  Bacehides,  enraged  at  this  defeat, 
slew  those  advisers  who  had  brought  him  back  into 
Judaea,  and  making  peace  with  Jonathan,  exchanged 
prisoners,  and  swore  that  he  would  never  more  return 
to  molest  the  land.  The  war  was  now  at  an  end. 

Jonathan  settled  in  peace  at  Michmssb,  about  nine 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  administered  the 
lows,  and  pursued  his  reformation  by  destroying 
those  who  had  apostatized  from  the  true  religion. 

In  this  year  arose  that  famous  impostor  Alexander 
Bala*,  and  set  up  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Senate,  he  raised 
, mud  uiliug  to Plolemmim.  in  bleating  adzed 
ty  and  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Syria. 

Demetrius  was  therefore  called  upon  to  adopt  every 
measure  of  defence  in  his  power.  The  disputes 
between  these  two  competitors  proved  of  infinite 
advantage  to  Jonathan,*  both  parties  vying  with 
each  other  in  offers  to  secure  his  co-operation. 

Demetrius  appointed  him  the  King's  General  in 
Judaea,  and  sent  him  letters  commanding  that  all  the 
hostages  seized  by  Bacehides,  should  be  delivered  op  to 
him.  Compliance  with  these  orders  so  strengthened 
the  force  of  Jonathan  and  the  number  of  his  adherents,  p,.ncfits 
that  all  the  garrisons  in  the  country,  excepting  nvruntod  to 
those  at  Beths  ura  and  at  the  fort  of  Acra,  left  their  Jonathan 
stations  and  fled.  The  apostate  Jews,  fearing  the  punish-  1,10 
ment  that  must  await  them  if  they  were  taken,  still  Aleumder 
kept  the  two  forts  last  mentioned.  Jonathan  now  b&Lu. 
removed  to  Jerusalem,  repaired  and  fortified  the  city, 
and  rebuilt  the  wall  round  the  mountain  of  the  Temple, 
which  Antiochus  Eupator  had  pulled  down  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty.  On  the  other  hand  Alexander, 
hearing  what  Demetrius  hod  done,  made  also  a pro- 
posal to  Jonathan,  granting  to  him  the  High  Priest- 
hood and  the  title  of  King's  friend  ; he  sent  him  also 
a purple  robe  and  a crown  of  gold,  in  testimony 
of  this  grant.  In  the  seventh  month  of  this  year,  Made  High 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  Jonathan  put  on  his  robes  Priest 
aa  High  Priest,  f after  that  office  hod  been  vacant  seven  b.  c. 
years  from  the  death  of  Alcimus.  Demetrius  now  153. 

straw  to  crus  bid  Alexander,  ami  offered  to  Jonathan 
the  following  immunities  and  rewards : a release  from 
tribute*,  customs  on  nit,  and  crown  taxes;  the 
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addition  of  the  three  governments  of  Ophrema,  Lydda, 
and  Ramathem  in  Samaria,  and  the  government  of 
Galilee,  to  that  of  Judsea ; the  freedom  of  the  Holy 
City ; exemption  from  tenths  and  tributes } the  re- 
storation of  all  captives  that  had  been  carried  out 
of  the  land  of  Judaea,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  with  remission  of  their  tribute,  and  even  of 
their  cattle ; immunity  and  toleration  for  all  the  Jews 
within  the  realm  to  celebrate  their  festivals,  sabbaths, 
new  moons,  and  solemn  days,  without  molestation 
or  hinderance : and  in  return  he  required  an  enrolment 
of  thirty  thousand  Jews,  to  be  paid  by  the  Crown,  and 
to  serve  in  the  garrisons  and  places  of  trust,  with 
liberty  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws.  He 
offered  also  the  seaport  of  Ptolemais,  in  Palestrae, 
with  its  territory,  ns  a free  gift  to  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  for  its  necessary  expenses  ; and  a remis- 
sion of  the  five  thousand  shekels  of  silver,  which  had 
been  annually  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Temple, 
and!  which  belonged  to  the  officiating  priests ; to 
make  the  Temple  an  asylum  for  debtors  to  the  King; 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  repairing  and  fortifying 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  Mount  out  of  the  King  s 
treasury.  The  grant  is  contained  in  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees,*  and  it  is  curious  inasmuch  as  it  demon- 
strates the  extent  of  the  oppressions  practised  by  the 
Syrian  government,  and  furnishes  a sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  Jonathan’s  rejection  of  such  proposals  from 
the  insincere  Demetrius,  and  his  preference  of  un 
alliance  with  Alexander. 

In  the  'Contest  between  Demetrius  and  Alexander, 
the  latter,  supported  by  the  Romans,  was  eventually* 
successful;  and  having  now  become  master  of  the 
Syrian  empire,  he  formed  an  alliance  in  marriage  with 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  city  or  Ptolemais. 
Jonathan  was  invited  to  the  wedding,  and  was  received 
by  Alexander  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  being 
clothed  in  purple,  and  admitted  to  the  chief  place 
among  the  King's  friends ; and  when  many  had 
come  thither  to  make  accusations  against  Jonathan, 
Alexander  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  city 
that  none  should  speak  evil  of  him : thus  honoured, 
Jonathan  returned  to  Jerusalem,  t 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  that  Demetrius  whom  Alex- 
ander Bulus  hail  dispossessed,  now  asserted  his  right 
to  the  crown  of  Syria.  Apollonius,  the  governor  of 
Cmlc -Syria  under  Alexander,  tukipg  part  with  De- 
metrius, first  attempted  io  reduce  Jonathan,  who 
remained  firm  to  the  interests  of  Alexander,  and 
encamping  at  Jarania  challenged  Jonathan  to  the 
contest.  Jonathan  marched  from  Jerusalem  with 
ten  thousand  men,  and  took  Joppa  iu  the  sight  of 
Apollonius's  army ; and  then  engaging  with  the  enemy 
put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  Azotus, 
which  city  he  burnt,  together  with  the  temple  of 
Diana.  In  requital  of  this  service,  Alexander  sent  to 
Jonathan  a buckle  of  gold,  such  as  was  worn  only  by 
the  Royal  family,  and  gave  him  also  the  city  of  Ekixm 
with  its  territory. 

Jonathan  being  now  in  quiet  possession  of  Judasa, 
determined  to  make  every  attempt  to  reduce  the 
garrison  iu  the  fort  of  Acra,  aiul  accordingly  com- 
menced a regular  siege.  Demetrius  Nieator  hud  just 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  The  garrison  con- 
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veyed  intelligence  of  the  attack  of  Jonathan  to  the  Of  the 
King,  who  forthwith  came  to  Ptolemais,  and  sum-  As«n»#ne«n 
moned  Jonathan  to  appear  there  before  him.*  This  v 
transaction  well  displayed  the  firmness  nnd  the  policy 
of  Jonathan.  He  still  gave  farther  orders  to  press 
the  siege,  but  went  to  ftoknnara,  taking  with  bin* 
many  valuable  presents,  for  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
force  snch  arguments  possess  in  a debauched  and 
licentious  court.  Demetrius,  in  return,  refused  to 
listen  to  the  accusation,  confirmed  him  in  the  High 
Priest's  office,  t and  admitted  him  to  the  number  of  his 
friends,  and  ratified  alt  the  offers  which  his  father* 
had  formerly  made  to  secure  this  friendship.  The 
fort  still  holding  out,  Demetrius  was  urged  to* 
withdraw  the  garrison.  At  this  time  the  city  of  Antioch 
was  in  a state  of  tumult,  and  Dcroetrins  promised  com- 
pliance with  Jonatbun's  request  provided  he  would 
send  him  asristuncc  against  the  mutineers. 
thousand  men  were  despatched  to  his  aid,  and  by  lines, 
their  help  the  Antioehians  were  defeated  in  their 
conspiracy  against  the  King.  The  Jews  plundered 
the  city,  and  returned  rich  with  spoil  to  their  own 
country.  But  Demetrius  was  no  sooner  relieved  from 
Impending  danger,  than  he  forgot  all  the  promises, 
which,  in  the  time  of  his  distress,  he  had  made  to 
Jonathan : he  refused  to  exempt  the  Jews  from  tribute, 
and  threatened  them  with  war,  unless  the  tribute 
were  rigorously  paid.  Such  ingratitude  alienated  jnfrniti&wie 
from  him  the  affections  of  foe  whole  Jewish  nation,  of  Deme- 
and  made  them  ready  to  assist  Ids  enemies  upon  the  lriufc 
first  opportunity  that  might  offer.  Accordingly,  When 
Antioch  us,  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  by  the  assistance 
of  Tryphon,  the  governor  of  Antioch  under  his  father, 
lrad  vanquished  Demetrius  in  battle,  and  had  been 
crowned  King  of  Syria,  upon  bis  sending  an  embassy  to 
Jonathan  soliciting  his  assistance  against  Demetrius, 
and  promising  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  engagements 
which  Demetrius  had  broken,  Jonathan  readily 
consented  to  the  proposal,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by 
the  gross  treatment  he  had  received  from  Demetrius. 

A commission  was  sent  to  Jonuthan,  empowering 
him  to  raise  forces  for  the  assistance  of  Antiochus. 

To  divert  him  from  this  purpose,  Demetrius  invaded 
Galilee,  but  was  defeated  by  Jonathan,  who  suc- 
ceeded at  the  same  time  in  reducing  Joppa,  Gaza, 
and  Bcthsura;  but  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  still  held 
out  for  Demetrius,  and  maintained  a long  siege. 

On  his  return  to  Judaea,  Jonathan  sent  ambassadors  Treaty  with 
to  Rome,  to  renew  the  treaty  made  by  Judas.  They  Romans 
were  received  with  honour  by  the  Senate,  and  rencwed- 
returned  having  completed  the  object  of  their 
mission ; J at  the  same  time  also  a league  was  formed 
with  the  Laccda'tnonians,  because,  us  it  was  said,  the 
Jews  and  Lacedemonians  were  brethren,  both  of  the 
stock  of  Abraham.  A great  council  was  now  held  at 
Jerusalem,  to  consult  about  the.  repairing  and  fortifying 
Jerusalem  and  other  strongholds  in  Judaea.  It  wns  ncig1il>our- 
then  agreed  to  heighten  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  in*  country 
and  at  Che  same  time  to  run  u line  of  cireumvallation  fortifled. 
round  the  fort  to  cut  off  their  supplies  of  provisions ; 
by  this  latter  measure  the  fort,  which  had  been  so 
grievous  a cause  of  evil  to  the  city,  was  eventually 
reduced.  Jonathan  employed  himself  in  the  oversight 
of  the  works  at  Jerusalem,  whilst  his  brother  Simon 
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superintended  the  remaining  fortifications  in  the 
country,  so  that  the  whole  territory  was  now  fully 
fortified  and  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the 
most  powerful  enemy. 

The  assistance  Tryphon  had  given  to  Antiochua 
was  only  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  his  seizing  the 
kingdom  to  himself,  but  so  long  as  Jonathan  re* 
mained  to  oppose  the  plot,  he  despaired  of  success. 
With  the  view  of  getting  Jonathan  into  his  power, 
Tryphon  inarched  his  army  against  Judea  ; but  being 
met  at  Bethsan  by  Jonathan,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
he  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  put  on  the  mask  of 
friendship,  pretending  that  be  had  come  only  to 
consult  about  their  common  interest,  and  to  put 
Ptolemais  into  his  hands.*  Deceived  by  this  sjtecioua 
conduct,  Jonathan  fell  into  the  snare  laid  for  his 
destruction.  He  was  persuaded  to  dismiss  his  army, 
and  accompanied  by  no  more  thun  one  thousand  men, 
to  proceed  with  Tryphon  to  Ptolemais,  expecting 
that  the  city  would  be  delivered  to  him  : but  os  soon 
as  he  had  entered  it  the  gates  were  shut,  his  men 
were  put  to  death,  and  himself  taken  prisoner. 
Tryphon  advanced  from  Ptolemais  to  invade  Judaea, 
carrying  Jonathan  his  prisoner  with  him.  In  the 
meantime,  .Simon,  having  been  elected  by  the  people 
to  succeed  his  brother  in  the  chief  command,  met 
Tryphon  with  a great  army.  The  traitor  was  afraid 
of  engaging  with  Simon,  and  pretended  that  he  had 
seized  Jonathan  fora  debt  of  a hundred  talents  which 
he  owed j but  that  if  the  debt  were  paid,  and  his  two 
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sans  given  up  as  hostages  for  his  peaceable  behaviour.  Of  tbs 
then  Jonathan  should  be  released.  Simon  too  hastily  Assiuonesn 
complied;  for  Tryphon  failed  to  perform  his  promise,  Priacc*- 
and  still  persisted  in  attempting  the  invasion  of  Judea, 
being  encouraged  by  messages  from  those  who  were 
besieged  in  the  fort  of  Acra : but  Simon  so  constantly 
bathed  every  attempt,  that  at  last  Tryphon  retired  to 
Galaaditis,  and  at  tbe  city  of  Bascama  put  Jonathan 
to  death. 

Simon  hearing  that  his  brother's  body  was  interred 
at  Bascama,  where  he  was  put  to  death,  sent  for  his 
bones  from  that  city,  and  buried  them  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  father  at  Modin,  where  he  afterwords  erected 
a magnificent  monument  of  white  marble,  of  great 
height,  which  was  visible  at  sea,  and  became  a mark 
to  direct  the  course  of  the  mariner.  Josephus  tells 
us  it  was  remaining  in  his  time ; and  Eusebius  speaks 
of  it  as  existing  two  hundred  years  after  the  time  of 
Josephus.  Such  was  the  lamentable  termination  of 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  A&omonean  Princes.  The 
profound  policy  which  Jonathan  displayed  throughout  tr»ns«c- 
his  intercourse  with  foreign  princes,  might  have  tion. 
led  us  to  imagine,  that  he  would  have  been  the 
last  mun  to  have  fallen  so  easily  into  a snare  : in 
this  instance  his  caution  seem9  to  have  forsaken  him ; 
the  desire  of  possessing  the  valuable  port  of  Ptole- 
mais probably  blinded  him  to  a sense  of  danger,  and 
prevented  him  from  suspecting  the  deceit  of  Trypbon. 

We  cannot  but  lament  that  so  brave  a man,  so  skilful 
a general,  and  so  gallant  a defender  of  his  country, 
should  have  perished  by  so  ignominious  a death  ; but 
the  brave  in  arms  are  not  always  wise  in  council. 
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a.  c.  On  the  death  of  Jonathon,  Simon  succeeded  to  his 
143.  authority  both  in  the  priesthood  and  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  first  measure  of  Simon's  government  was 
tificJ*  *°r  the  completion  of  the  fortifications  which  were  erecting 
throughout  Judata,  his  attention  being  especially 
directed  to  Bethsura,  which  he  garrisoned  and  supplied 
plentifully  with  provisions.  This  extensive  plan  of 
defence,  which  was  begun  in  the  last  year  of 
Jonathan's  government,  could  not  have  been  put  into 
execution  without  a vust  expenditure  of  labour  and 
money.  Wc  learned  before  that  the  enclosing  the  hill 
Acra  with  a wall  w'os  the  result  of  a national  delibera- 
tion ; and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  expense  of 
these  great  works  was  defrayed  by  taxes,  levied  for 
Simon  an  this  purpose  on  the  whole  country.  This  fortifying 
indepea-  of  the  strong  places  of  Judma,  and  the  circumvallation 
dent  at  the  fort  of  Acra,  are  testimonies  that  the  Jews  now 

Prior*.  regarded  the  descendants  of  Mattathias  as  their 

lawful  sovereigns ; and  that  they  trusted  that  under 
the  Roman  protection  they  should  establish  their 
independence,  and  be  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Syrian  government.  This  supposition  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  events ; for  Simon,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Judaa,  obtained  from 
Demetrius  not  only  a confirmation  of  his  authority, 
but  also  a release  from  all  tributes  and  taxes,  on 


condition  of  assisting  him  against  Tryphon.  And 
from  this  grant  the  Jews  dated  the  deliverance  of 
Judaea  fron  a foreign  power ; and  no  longer  used 
the  era  of  the  Seleucidu*,  in  their  instruments  and 
contracts,  but  dated  them  by  the  years  of  Simon  and 
his  successors.* 

The  government,  thus  regularly  established,  allowed 
the  cultivation  of  foreign  commerce.  Simon,  therefore, 
made  Joppa  the  seaport  of  Judrca ; from  which  F.neourmgt* 
place  an  intercourse  began  to  be  carried  oil  between  cgntSerc*. 
the  different  towns  and  islands  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  continued  for  many  ages.  He  then  reduced 
some  fortresses  that  still  held  out,  and  besieged  and 
took  Gazajt  but  he  treated  the  heathrn  garrison  mer- 
cifully. permitting  them  to  depart  the  country ; the 
place  he  planted  with  Jews,  and  fortifying  it,  built 
there  a house  for  his  own  residence.  The  heathen 
garrison  in  the  fort  of  Acre  now  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  measures  taken  for  its  reduction  ; their 
revisions  were  exhausted,  and  being  without  possi- 
ility  of  relief,  they  at  lost  surrendered  the  place,  Arr*  sur- 
and  were  permitted  by  Simon  to  depart  the  land  £ remier*  to 
For  the  last  twenty-six  years  this  garrison  had  been  Stmoo> 
the  source  of  infinite  trouble  to  Jerusalem.  Simon, 
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therefore,  determined  not  only  to  destroy  the  fort, 
but  to  reduce  the  hill,  on  which  it  stood,  to  & level 
with  the  mountain  of  the  Temple,  a work  which  was 
accomplished  after  three  years'  incessant  labour.  He 
also  fortified  anew  the  mountain  of  the  Temple,  and 
built  his  palace  within  the  circuit  of  the  wall,  pro- 
bably on  the  spot  where  the  castle  Antonia  was 
aftewards  erected.  Simon  also  took  care  to  train  up 
his  son  John,  sumaxned  Hyrcanus,  in  the  arts  of 
government,  and  to  cultivate  the  natural  talents 
which  he  appeared  to  possess,  appointing  him  General 
of  all  his  forces,  and  sending  hi  in  to  reside  at  Gazara, 
near  Joppa. 

In  this  year  public  recognition  of  Simon's  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  people,  in 
testimony  of  gratitude  to  him  and  his  family  for  their 
deliverance.  Juthca  was  now  at  peace,  the  enemy 
every  where  expelled.  Such  great  blessings  were 
worthy  some  especial  record  : they  therefore  engraved 
on  tables  of  brass  the  recital  of  the  valiant  deeds  of 
Simon  and  bis  predecessors,  together  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  submission  to  bis  rule,  and  affixed 
them  in  a conspicuous  place  within  the  borders  of  the 
Sanctuary.*  At  this  time  Simon,  justly  considering 
that  it  would  materially  strengthen  his  government, 
were  his  powers  os  High  Priest  and  Prince  of  Judiea 
recognised  by  the  Romans,  sent  an  embassy  for  that 
purpose,  with  a present  to  the  Senate  of  a massy 
shield  of  gold,  weighing  one  thousand  mince,  worth, 
at  the  least  computation,  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  His  ambassadors  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect,  and  the  object  of  their  mission  was 
fully  accomplished.  The  Senate  not  only  renewed  the 
league,  but  also  sent  letters  to  the  neighbouring 
Princes,  commanding  them  to  treat  the  Jews  as  their 
friends  and  allies. 

The  Jews  were  again  compelled  to  witness  the 
perfidy  of  the  Syrian  Kings,  in  their  transactions  with 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  had  married  Cleopatra,  the 
wife  of  Demetrius,  and  was  now  attempting  to 
dispossess  the  usurper  Tryphon.  No  Princes  were 
more  ready  to  court  the  assistance  of  the  Jews,  in 
times  of  need,  than  the  Syrian  j none  were  more  per- 
fidious in  prosperity,  nor  more  open  breakers  of  oaths 
and  promises  which  they  had  made.t  When  this  some 
Antiochus  was  desirous  to  secure  the  aid  of  Simon,  he 
fully  confirmed  all  the  previous  decrees  made  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Jews ; and  in  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he 


conferred  on  him  the  prerogative  of  coining  money  as  Of  the 
an  independent  Prince  ; but  no  sooner  was  be  seated  A**nuwie&n 
on  the  throne  of  Syria,  than  he  broke  every  engage- 
ment  he  had  made,  laid  claim  to  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem,  Joppa,  and  Gazara,  and  demanded  five 
hundred  talents  for  tribute  and  damages  sustained  by 
the  loss  of  these  places.  To  enforce  his  claim,  he 
invaded  Judina ; hut  his  General  was  defeated  by  Judas 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon,  and  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  country. 

This  peace,  however,  was  far  from  permanent; 
being  interrupted  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  the 
venerable  Simon.  A daughter  of  Simon  having 
married  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Abulas,  one  of  his  officers, 
and  governor  of  the  city  Jericho,*  the  ungrateful 
wretch  laid  plans  for  usurping  the  government ; and 
having  concerted  measures  with  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
he  invited  Simon,  who  was  on  a progress  through 
the  country  with  his  sons  Judas  and  Mattathins, 
to  partake  his  hospitality  at  a castle  near  Jericho. 

The  plot  succeeded,  and  his  father-in-law  Simon,  and 
his  wife's  two  brothers,  were  murdered  by  him,  in 
violation  of  every  law  of  nature  and  every  feeling  of  Murder  of 
honour  and  of  duty.  John  was  at  this  time  at  Gazara,  Simon, 
and  happily  escaping  those  who  were  sent  to  despatch  B-  c» 
him,  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  and  secured  possession  136. 
of  the  city  against  those  who  were  sent  by  Ptolemy 
to  seize  it. 

Thus  died  the  venerable  Simon,  a man  who  seems  ciurnetcr 
to  have  united  in  his  own  person  the  virtues  of  courage  of  Simon, 
and  of  mercy  to  on  extraordinary  degree.  His  conduct 
to  the  heathen  garrisons,  in  permitting  them  to  depart 
the  country,  is  an  instance  of  mild  generosity  rarely 
witnessed  at  the  period  of  his  government.  Age  and 
prosperity  hud  probably  tempered  the  ferocity  which 
displayed  itself  in  the  early  wara  of  the  sons  of 
Mattathias.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  between  them, 
whether  the  palm  of  courage  belongs  to  one  more 
than  to  another.  They  appear  to  huve  been  equally 
courageous,  firm,  and  resolute;  they  never  avoided 
any  danger  however  great,  they  neither  deserted  their 
religion  nor  their  country  under  the  most  severe  trials. 

The  end  of  Judas  was  a soldier’s  death,  he  died  in 
battle ; but  his  brothers  were  less  fortunate,  according 
to  human  judgment;  for  Jonathan  fell  a victim  to 
the  treachery  of  on  enemy,  and  Simon  to  the  wicked 
ambition  of  one  connected  with  him  by  the  closest 
ties. 
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B c Hyrcanus  haring,  as  has  been  related,  taken 
136*  refuge  in  Jerusalem  from  the  designs  of  Ptolemy,  his 
Aoha  the  father's  murderer,  was  elected  by  the  people  to 
(u>u  of  Si-  succeed  Simon.  He  first  performed  the  sacrifices 
mon,  sur-  required  of  him  at  his  initiation  into  the  High  Priest's 
"?mcd  oflice,  and  then  marching  against  Ptolemy,  besieged 
•ocwSr*  him  in  a fortress  near  Jericho.  Josephus  relates*  that 
the  siege  was  carried  on  less  vigorously  on  account 
of  the  feelings  of  HyTcanus  on  behalf  of  his  mother 
and  brothers;  for  Ptolemy,  having  them  in  his  pos- 
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session,  brought  them  upon  the  walls,  and  threatened 
that  he  would  throw  them  down  headlong,  if  Hyrcanus 
persisted  in  the  siege.  The  conduct  of  his  mother  is 
related  to  have  been  of  the  most  heroic  kind.  She 
cried  aloud  from  the  walls  to  her  son  " not  to  desist  *fr™ccon- 
from  lus  purpose,  but  to  pursue  his  revenge,  un-  w\re  Df 
mindful  of  her  sufferings.  To  endure  pain,"  she  Simon, 
added,  “ would  be  pleasure  to  her,  if  it  terminated 
in  the  punishment  of  him  who  had  destroyed  those 
who  were  dearest  to  her."  Hyrcanus  could  not, 
however,  resist  the  impression  of  pity,  which  the 
sight  of  his  mother’s  torments  occasioned,  The  siege 
r 
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was  relaxed,  and  being  continued  languidly  until  the 
following  year,  which  wan  the  year  of  the  Sabbath,  it 
was  at  last  raised.  Ptolemy  then  put  the  mother  and 
brothers  of  Hvrciuuis  to  death,  and  fled  to  Zeno,  who 
was  tyrant  of  Philadelphia.  No  further  account  is 
given  of  the  fate  of  this  ungrateful  man. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  in  the  following  year,  ■.  c.  135, 
invaded  Judaea,  and  besieged  Hyrcanus  in  Jerusalem  : 
the  year  being  Sabbatical,  occasioned  such  a scarcity 
of  provisions,  as,  towards' the  feast  of  tabernacles,  in 
the  autumn,  reduced  the  besieged  to  the  greatest 
necessity.*  Hyrcanus,  at  this  time,  prayed  a truce 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  festival;  which  was  not 
only  granted  by  Antiochus,  but  he  sent  also  beasts 
and  such  things  as  were  fitting  and  required  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice.  This  gracious  conduct  gave 
Hvrcanus  hopes  that  Antiochus  would  not  he  unwil- 
ling to  make  peace.  This  accordingly  took  place; 
Hyrcanus  agreeing  to  dismantle  Jerusalem,  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  King  for  Joppa  and  other  towns  which 
the  Jews  possessed  out  of  Judica.  The  King  de- 
manded also  that  the  fortress  at  A era  should  lie  rebuilt  j 
but  this  Hyrcanus  refused,  and  chose  rather  to  pay 
the  King  five  hundred  talents.  Hostages  were  deli- 
vered for  the  jierformanee  of  the  treaty,  and  the  siege 
was  raised.  Both  Josephus  and  Diodorus  Siculus t 
concur  in  ascribing  this  peace  to  the  clemency  of 
Antiochus ; who  resisted  the  persuasion  of  those  who 
advised  him  to  use  the  opportunity  of  rooting  out  that 
odious  nation  the  Jews. 

Antiochus,  four  years  after  this  event,  made  an 
expedition  into  Parthia,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
his  brother  Demetrius  Nicator,  who  was  detained 
there  a prisoner.  Hyrcanus  accompanied  the  King  in 
this  war,  and  obtained  no  inoonoidsxabla  »Wi«  of 
the  honour  of  the  victories  g.iincd  over  the  Purthuins.i 
Antiochus,  wintering  there,  was  slain  in  a general 
rising  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Demetrius.  Hyrcanus  failed  not  to  use  to  the 
utmost  the  opportunity  which  the  troubles,  then  pre- 
vailing in  Syria,  offered  of  delivering  himself  from 
obedience  to  the  Syrians,  and  of  re-establishing  the  in- 
dependence of  Judjca.  He  seized  several  of  the  cities 
bordering  on  Judrea,  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia; 
and  so  entirely  did  he  succeed  in  his  purpose,  that 
neither  himself  nor  his  successors  were  ever  after 
tributary  to  the  Kings  of  Syria.  Hyrcanus  then  took 
Sechcm,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Samaritans,  and  destroyed 
the  temple  erected  by  Sanballat  on  mount  Gertzun, 
after  it  had  stood  two  hundred  years. § He  next 
carried  his  arms  ugainst  the  Idumcans,  and  com  j tolled 
them  either  to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion  or  to  leave 
the  country  : they  accepted  the  former  proposal.  The 
Edomites  were  circumcised  and  admitted  as  proselytes ; 
and  so  complete  was  their  incorporation  Into  the 
Jewish  church,  that  they  soon  became  one  with  the 
nation  of  the  Jew's. 

Hyrcanus  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  gain  from  the  Romans  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  treaty  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
make  with  Antiochus  Sidetes  was  null  and  void,  ag 


* Joe.  Ant.  xiii.  p.  582.  t Diod.  Sic.  lib.  34. 

X Eusebius,  in  hi*  Chronicon,  relates  that  this  Prince  acquired 
his  name  of  Hyrcauus  from  conquering  the  Hyreiuumis  in  this 
expedition. 
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being  in  violation  of  that  freedom  which  the  Romans  Of  the 
had  guaranteed  to  the  Jews.*  The  Romans  readily  Aiamnacsa 
consented,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  reinstate  Hyrcanus 
in  tliat  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  the  Kings  of  V-7V“*'; 
Syria  which  he  had  before  enjoyed .+  In  return  for  rg*u 
this  kindness,  an  embassy  wua  sent  the  following  year 

to  testify-  the  gratitude  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  * 

Roman  Senate,  and  to  present  a cup  ami  shield  of 
gold,  worth  fifty  thousand  pieces.  Upon  this,  another 
decree  was  passed  by  the  Senate  to  confirm  the  former. 

The  crown  of  Syria  was  once  more  contested  between 
Demetrius  and  Alexander  Zebina,  who  was  an  im- 
postor, the  son  of  a broker  of  Alexandria,  but  who 
pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Alexander  Ralas.  Deme- 
trius dying  at  Tyre,  his  wife  Cleopatra  reigned  over 
one  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  Zebina  over  the  rest. 

Zebina  made  alliance  with  Hyrcanus,  who  never  failed, 
during  these  commotions,  to  advance,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  the  interest  of  his  family  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  country. 

Such  circumstances  indeed  could  not  fail  to  increase 
the  wealth  and  power  of  so  rising  a Prince  as  Hyrca- 
nus. We  find  him  accomplishing  tbr  subjugation  of 
Samaria,  which  he  utterly  destroyed ; and  after  this 
victory  making  himself  master  of  all  Judsea,  Galilee, 
and  Samaria,  and  several  other  places  in  the  adjacent 
countries.}  He  raised  the  glory  of  the  Asamonean 
Princes  to  its  greatest  height,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  respected  by  his  neighbours  and 
free  from  all  foreign  wars§  Hyrcanus  had  been  through 
life  attached  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  Joscphus|| 
relates  at  some  length  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  withdrew  his  fuvour  from  them,  and  couferrcd  it 
upon  the  opposite  sect  the  Sadducees.  It  is  probable 
that  1m»  auvovaml  autoo*  them  symptom*  of  dis-  Conduct  of 
affection ; upon  which  he  left  their  party  and  gave  Hyrcanus 
encouragement  to  the  Sadducees,  by  forbidding  toward#  the 
publicly  the  practice  of  those  customs  which  the  Wuu-i*ccs._ 
Pharisees  had  enjoined  to  be  observed  in  addition  to 
the  Law  of  Moses.^f  Wc  can  hardly  conceive  that 
so  good  a man  would  have  denied  the  resurrection, 
as  the  Sadducees  did  in  aftertimes ; and  indeed  the 
account  of  his  proceedings  against  the  Pharisees,  in 
annulling  their  precepts,  imports  that  he  foresaw  the 
necessity  of  checking  the  evils  that  would  result 
from  the  observance  of  their  traditions.  The  Pha- 
risees possessed  influence  with  the  lower  orders,  while 
the  power  of  the  Sadducees  was  confined  to  the 
wealthy.  The  conduct  of  Hyrcanus,  whatever  it 
was,  served  to  alienate  from  him  and  from  his  family 
the  affections  of  the  Pharisees.  To  them  may  be 
ascribed  the  declension,  and  finally  the  ruin  of  their 
state ; which  was  destroyed  by  their  opposition, 
first  to  their  own  Princes,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Romans. 

Hyrcanus  died,  having  reigned,  with  honour,  thirty 
years.  That  he  was  a great  man  us  a Prince  wc 
cannot  doubt,  when  we  consider  how  skilfully  he 
guided  the  helm  of  state,  while  he  raised  his  country  of  n_^ 
to  power  and  wealth  : that  he  was  a good  man  is  also  nua.  * 


*.  c; 

107. 


* Ant,  xiii.  p.  584.  and  xiv.  n.  623. 

t Dr.  Hales  i*  of  opinion  that  the  derm:  recited  by  Josephus, 
Ant.  xiv,  p.  623.  «L  Hud.  by  mis  take,  is  said  to  hare  been  grunted 
to  ffyrcsaos  II.  sod  that  it  applies  to  the  embassy  here  related.— 
link's 's  Chronology,  voi.  ii.  623. 

J Jo®.  //*/,  xiii.  p.  586.  $ D*  Ml.  Jud.  lib,  L p.  962, 
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clear  from  the  tradition  which.Josephus*  has  recorded 
of  his  being  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ; and 
had  there  been  any  thing  in  his  character  worthy  of 
blame,  his  opposition,  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Pharisees,  would 
have  occasioned  some  more  grievous  tale  to  be  regis- 
tered against  him,  by  a sect  of  such  influence,  than 
that  he  rejected  them  because  a Sadducee  persuaded 
him  that  an  insult,  offered  him  by  one  single  Pharisee, 
was  the  premeditated  act  of  the  whole  party. 

Before  we  proceed  to  recount  the  acts  of  the 
successors  of  Hyrcanus,  during  the  decline  of  the 
Asamonean  power,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
some  of  our  readers  if  we  direct  their  attention  to  the 
remarkable  consequences  which  we  have,  during 
the  preceding  history,  observed  to  result  froth  that 
extraordinary  enactment  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbatical  year.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  both  when  Bethsura  was  taken  by  the 
Syrians,  in  the  time  of  Judas,  and  when  Antiuchus 
Sidetes  took  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus,  we 
hare  seen  that  those  apparently  unfortunate  results  of 
war  might  be,  in  a great  measure,  Attributed  to  that 
scarcity  of  provisions  which  naturally  existed  during 
a Sabbatical  year  ; a scarcity,  indeed,  not  amounting 
to  famine,  hut  yet  sufficient  to  prevent  the  collection 


of  stores  against  a protracted  siege.  During  the  wars  Of  d>« 
carried  on  by  Judas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon,  the  S$ib-  A£amoueaa 
balical  year  must  have  continually  proved  an  impedi-  l*™<**’, 
meet  to  warlike  operations,  sufficient,  certainly,  in  the 
eyes  of  worldly  men,  to  have  justified  u suspension  of  A ^ 
its  observance.  The  difficulties  which  thence  ensued,  3838. 

seem  to  have  been  cheerfully  borne.  The  Maccubcan  

Princes  were  toozcalous  for  the  Law,  to  permit  so  irn-  B Cm 
portunt  a feature  in  it  to  be  lightly  regarded  ; and  in  the 
end  we  find  that  .under  the  superintending  providence  of  to 
that  God  who  gave  this  Law,  and  promised  blessings  to  a.  m. 
the  Jews  if  they  kept  it,  the  kingdom  of  Jud«ea  rose,  3967. 
during  this  period,  to  a higher  point  of  splendour  and  — 
power  than  it  had  attained  since  the  division  of  Solo-  b.  a. 
mon’s  kingdom,  under  the  two  kings  Uchobonm  37. 
and  Jeroboam.  This  singular  institution  was  peculiar 
to  the  theocracy  established  by  the  Mosaic  Law ; we 
may  consider  it  as  a perpetual  touchstone,  whereby 
the  Divine  Providence  tried  the  fidelity  of  the  Jews. 

The  command  was  one  to  which  the  divine  legislator 
attached  great  importance.  The  pen  of  inspiration  in- 
forms U9,  that  the  breach  of  it  was  among  the  causes 
which  occasioned  the  captivity  of  Judah;  for  it  is 
said  that,  as  long'ns  the  land  lay  desolate,  namely,  for 
seventy  years,  it  thereby  enjoyed  those  Sabbaths  of 
which  it  had  been  defrauded.* 


• Ant.  xiit  p.  566.  Dr  UU.  Jud.  ib. 


• 2 Chran . C.  XXXvi.  21. 


ARISTOBULUS. 


B.  c.  TffB  reign  of  this  unfortunate  Prince  is  marked 
106.  with  horror.  Hyrcanus  was  no  sooner  dead  than  his 
family  appear  to  have  indulged  towards  each  other  the 
most  bitter  animosities.  The  character  of  Aristobulus 
is  presented  to  us  in  mostopposite  lights.  Hisacts  were 
those  of  cruelty  ; and  yet  we  find  Josephus*  quoting  a 
passage  from  the  historian  Tiinagenes,  in  which  this 
Prince  is  described  as  a man  of  equity,  and  a benefactor 
to  his  country.  His  reign  was  short  and  miserable  j and 
his  early  death  seems  to  have  been  brought  about,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  pain  and  anxiety  which  he  suf- 
fered. The  events  of  the  year  in  which  he  reigned,  are 
probably  attributable  to  the  intrigues  of  party,  and  to 
the  same  turbulent  ambition  of  the  Pharisees,  which 
embittered  the  latter  days  of  Hyrcanus.  As  soon  as 
Aristobulus  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  put  the 
royal  diadem  on  his  head,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
King,  being  the  first  that  bore  this  title  since  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  His  mother  was 
, amongst  the  foremost  of  those  who  disputed  his 

sovereignty,  and  claimed  a right  to  the  supreme 
title  of  power  by  his  father's  will.  Aristobulus  put  her  in 

King.  prison  and  starved  her  to  death ; an  act  of  cruelty  not 


* Antiq.  xiii.  p.  590. 


to  be  justified,  even  by  the  most  ambitious  and  rebel- 
lions designs  of  a mother.  Perhaps  with  a view  of 
shewing  his  own  unambitious  disposition,  he  admitted 
his  brother  Antigonus  to  partnership  in  the  kingdom  j 
whilst,  for  the  security  of  his  person,  he  put  his  three  Conquers 
remaining  brothers  into  prison.  Aristobulus  was  sue-  «u- 
cc&sful  in  a war  which  he  made  upon  the  Itureans  j rcaM* 
and  imitating  the  example  of  his  father,  he  compelled 
them  to  be  circumcised,  or  to  quit  their  country. 
Returning  from  this  expedition,  and  suffering  from 
sickness,  he  found  no  peace  where  he  hod  most  season 
to  expect  it,  in  his  own  house.  The  cruel  death  to 
which  his  mother  had  been  condemned,  acted  as  a 
scourge  upon  himself  and  his  family ; n sure  proof  that 
worldly  honour  can  seldom  hope  to  be  secured  by  the 
commission  of  unnatural  cruelty.  His  Queen  Salome, 
and  the  courtiers  of  her  party,  were  continually  exciting 
him  to  jealousy  of  his  favourite  brother,  whom,  upon 
false  suspicion,  he  put  to  death.  This  event  brought 
so  strongly  to  Ids  mind,  now  oppressed  with  sickness, 
the  remembrance  of  his  mother's  untimely  end,  that 
his  disorder  rapidly  increased  upon  him,  nnd  he  died 
in  bitter  agony,  lamenting  his  cruelty  to  his  mother, 
and  his  folly  iu  believing  that  his  brother  was  false 
to  his  interests. 
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Tins  Prince  was  the  third  son  of  Hyrcanus.  One 
of  the  first  nets  of  his  reign  was  the  putting  his  next 
brother  to  death,  for  entertaining  treasonous  designs 
against  him.  He  attempted  to  take  Ptolemais,  and 
besieged  it  $ but  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  who  reigned  in 
Cyprus,  came  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  ami  not  only 
caused  the  siege  to  be  raised,  but  subsequently  invaded 
'Judtea,  and  would  have  reduced  Alexander  to  the 
greatest  extremity  had  not  Cleopatra  sent  an  army  from 
Egypt  to  his  assistance.  Alexander  was  successful  in 
taking  Gadaru,  after  a siege  of  ten  months  ; but  being 
foileu  in  his  attempts  upon  Amathus,  a city  beyond 
Judiva,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  disgrace.  The 
misfortunes  which  thus  bcfel  him  were  grateful  to  the 
Pharisees,  who,  since  their  quarrel  with  his  father, 
had  become  bitter  enemies  to  the  royal  family,  and  to 
none  more  than  to  Alexander,  from  whom  they  strove, 
by  all  means  in  their  power,  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  considerable  success  which  after- 
wards attended  him  in  his  wars,  the  flame  of  dissen- 
sion at  last  broke  out  In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Whilst  in  the  act  of 
officiating  as  High  Priest  at  the  altar,  he  was  insulted 
by  the  populace,  and  pelted  with  citrons,  to  which 
they  added  the  most  opprobrious  language,  implying 
that  he  was  descended  from  a slave,  and  unworthy  of 
being  cither  High  Priest  or  King.*  Alexander, 
enraged  at  this  treatment,  ordered  hie  guard*  to  Call 
upon  the  populace,  and  slew  six  thousand  j versons. 
To  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  like  insult,  he  railed 
in  the  Court  of  the  priests,  to  exclude  the  approach  of 
the  people  j and  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  he  em- 
ployed a guard  of  six  thousand  mercenaries.  The 
Pharisees  were  doubtless  the  instigators  of  all  these 
disturbances.  Much  hlame  attaches  itself  to  the  con- 
duct of  Alexander  j but  the  most  efficient  cause  of  all 
the  misery  which  afflicted  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the 
civil  war  then  begun,  was  their  desertion  of  the  pure 
Law  of  Moses,  and  the  adoption  of  that  corrupt  system 
of  religion,  of  which  the  Pharisees  were  the  authors. 
The  people,  now  addicted  to  Pharisaic  superstitions, 
were  condemned  to  suffer,  from  the  intrigues  of  that 
party,  the  evil  consequences  of  intestine  divisions,  and 
all  the  miseries  of  civil  war  : so  wonderful  is  that  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  which,  under  the  Jew  ish  Law', 
and  not  less  under  the  Christian  covenant,  converts  a 
national  sin  into  the  means  of  a national  punishment. 
Alexander  endeavoured  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  oflairs  at  home  by  engaging  in  war,  and 
succeeded  in  making  the  iuhubitnnts  of  the  lands  of 
Moab  and  of  Gilead  tributaries  to  him.  This  temporary 
success  served  for  awhile  to  abate  the  fury  of  the 
storm;  but  three  years  after,  being  unfortunate  in  an 
expedition  against  the  country  of  Gaulonitls,  and 
losing  nearly  all  his  army  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem, 
the  Jews  took  advantage  of  his  desolate  situation, 
and  openly  rebelled  against  him.  A civil  war  then 
ensued,  which  continued  for  six  years  ; during  which, 

* Ant.  liii.  p.  511 6. 
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though  he  repeatedly  defeated  the  rebels,  he  was  Of  the 
utterly  unable  to  subdue  their  refractory  spirit.  Awitwawn 
“ Wearied  at  length  with  punishing  and  destroying  his 
people,  he  sought  an  accommodation,  and  offered  to 
grant  them  any  reasonable  conditions  they  chose. 

With  one  voice,  they  desired  him  to  cut  his  throat, 
for  they  could  be  at  peace  with  him  on  no  other 
terms  ; and  that,  considering  the  great  mischiefs  he  had 
done  them,  it  were  well  that  they  could  he  reconciled 
to  him  even  in  his  grave.*  They  sent  for  succours 
to  Demetrius  Eucerus,  King  of  Damascus,  who 
brought  a powerful  army  to  their  assistance,  and  over- 
threw Alexander,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  Greek  merce- 
naries, to  a man,  and  he  wrould  have  been  utterly 
ruined,  had  not  six  thousand  of  the  Jews  themselves, 
compassionating  his  distress,  revolted  from  the  Syrians 
and  joined  him.  Being  a man  of  most  undaunted 
spirit,  and  possessing  great  resources  in  himself,  lie 
continued  the  war  with  his  own  people  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Syrians ; and  at  length  he  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter,  and  shut  up  the  remainder  in 
Bethome,  which  he  besieged  and  took  the  year  after. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  guilty  of  a most  barbarous 
act  of  cruelty,  which  got  him  the  appellation  of 
Thracidas,  * the  Thracian.'  He  brought  eight  hundred 
of  the  prisoners  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  crucified  them 
all  in  one  day,  and  put  their  wives  and  children  to  HU  cruelty, 
death  before  their  faces,  as  they  hung  dying  on  the 
cro«M  i whilst  ho,  hi*  wiwi,  and  concubines  were 
feasting  in  view  of  the  horrid  scene,  to  glut  their  eyes 
with  the  spectacle  ! After  this,  Alexander  had  no  more 
disturbance  ; the  rebels  who  survived,  flying  the 
country,  after  he  had  destroyed  about  fifty  thousand 
of  them  in  the  course  of  the  war.  He  then  spent 
three  years  in  recovering  fortresses  which  had  revolted 
during  the  cit'd  war,  and  extended  his  conquests  c. 
beyond  Jordan.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem  victorious,  82. 
and  gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  drunkenness,  ,,im" 
which  brought  on  a quartan  ague,  under  which  he 
languished  for  three  years,  and  at  length  died  at  the 
siege  of  llngabu,  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  country  of 
Gerasenes.  In  his  last  moments,  he  advised  Alex- 
andra his  Queen,  to  conceal  his  death  until  the  capture 
of  the  fortress,  and  then  on  their  triumphant  return  to 
Jerusalem,  he  recommended  her  to  convene  the 
heads  of  the  Pharisees,  and  offer  to  he  guided  by  their 
counsels  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  ; and 
to  lay  his  dead  body  before  them,f  and  resign  it 
wholly  to  their  discretion,  whether  to  treat  it  with 
ignominy,  in  revenge  for  all  the  evils  they  had  suffered 
from  him,  or  otherwise  j adding,  that  if  she  fol- 
lowed this  advice,  she  wouid  not  only  procure  him 
an  honourable  funeral,  but  security  for  herself  and 
her  children.  And  the  event  justified  the  prediction  : 
for  his  funeral  obsequies  were  more  splendid  than  those 
of  any  of  his  predecessors  ; and  Alexandra,  according 
to  his  will,  was  quietly  established  in  the  government.  ’ 

— Halts' t Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  626. 
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QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 


History  Alexandra  being  settled  on  the  throne,  appointed 
' y— ^ Hyrcanus,  her  eldest  son,  to  the  office  of  High 
From  Priest,  and  gave  up  every  thing  to  the  entire  direction 
*’  M*  of  the  Pharisees  : os  Josephus  observes,  Alexandra  had 
3838.  tHe  kingdom,  and  the  Pharisees  the  power.  The  decree 
of  Hyrcanus  against  them  was  immediately  revoked  ; 
*•  c*  the  exiles  of  their  party  were  recalled  ; and  revenge  was 

1G6.  executed  upon  those,  by  whose  advice  Alexander 

10  had  put  to  death  the  eight  hundred  rebels.  Hyrcanus, 

‘ ‘ the  High  Priest,  being  a man  of  easy  temper,  did  not 

'*  attempt  any  opposition  to  these  proceedings  : but  at 

B last  Aristobulus,  the  younger  brother,  incensed  at  the 
' persecutions  still  carried  on  by  the  Pharisees  against  all 
**  his  father's  former  adherents,  put  himself  at  the  head 
B c of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Pharisees,  and  went  with 
* them  openly  to  remonstrate  with  the  Queen  against  these 
4 * proceedings.  The  Queen,  touched  with  the  state- 
Alexandra  merit  of  their  sufferings,  so  far  agreed  to  their 
succeeds  demands,  as  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Aristobulus  ami 
his  friends  all  the  fortresses,*  (except  Hyreania,  Alcx- 
Ilyrcuraa  amlrium,  and  Machasrus)  and  in  these  places  they 
found  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees. 
c Aristobulus  was  sent  in  the  following  year  to 
^ ‘ relieve  Damascus  from  the  incursions  of  Ptolemy 
* * Mannoeus.  He  took  possession  of  the  city ; but  em- 
ployed the  power  thus  invested  in  him  to  no  other 
advantage  than  that  of  securing  to  himself  the  affec- 
tions of  the  army.  Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia,  was 
at  this  time  employed  in  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  which 
occasioned  no  small  anxiety  to  the  Queen,  lest  he  should 


invade  Jud«a;  but  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  OfUie 
iu  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  warning  him  to  provide  Asamoocan 
for  the  defence  of  Armenia,  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  Princes, 
were  thereby  relieved  from  the  impending  danger. ' 

A short  time  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Armenia  by 
the  Homans,  Alexandra  died,  having  attained  the  age 
of  seventy-three  years. 

In  the  account  which  Josephus*  gives  of  her,  we 
read  the  perfect  character  of  an  ambitious  woman. 

**  She  was,"  says  he,  **  destitute  of  the  natural  weak- 
ness of  her  sex.  In  her  own  love  of  rule  she  at  once 
displayed  the  power  her  mind  possessed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  proof  of  the 
follies  of  mankind  in  the  errors  which  they  commit  in 
order  to  obtain  dominion  : .for,  utterly  reganlless  of 
future  consequences,  if  she  could  but  obtain  some 
present  good,  and  counting  every  object  inferior  to 
the  absolute  possession  of  power,  iu  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  her  desires,  she  paid  no  regard  to  the  princi-  Character 
pics  cither  of  honour  or  of  justice.  And  to  such  of  Alewui- 
extremity  did  slic  reduce  her  own  family,  whilst  she  drs- 
sought  more  than  it  became  woman  to  possess,  that 
she  caused  them  to  lose  that  power  to  which  she  had 
aspired  in  spite  of  the  greatest  perils,  committing 
herself  to  the  guiduncc  of  those  most  hostile  to  her 
family,  and  leaving  her  kingdom  deprived  of  persons  * 
able  to  govern  its  affairs.  The  policy  she  pursued 
when  olive,  after  her  death,  filled  her  palace  with 
calamity  and  trouble  j and  yet,  during  her  reign,  she 
preserved  the  country  in  peace.” 
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HYRCANUS  THE  SECOND. 


The  reign  of  this  Prince  did  not  exceed  three 
b.'c.  months  in  duration.  His  younger  brother  Aristobulus 
69.  took  every  advantage  of  the  sickness  which  preceded 
Short  reign  his  mother's  death  to  get  possession  of  the  fortresses. 
ofHyrcs-  The  army  was  attached  to  him,  and  the  people,  now 
weary  of  the  lordly  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees,  were  ready 
enough  to  encourage  a change  of  government.  The 
Pharisees  represented  to  Alexandra  whilst  on  her  death- 
bed, the  designs  of  Aristobulus,  but  she  declined 
interfering  in  the  dispute.  On  the  death  of  the  Queen 
a battle  took  place  between  the  forces,  which  the 


Pharisees  had  raised  in  favour  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the 
army  of  Aristobnlus  ; after  which  Hyrcanus  willingly 
resigned  the  High  Priesthood  and  the  kingdom,  and 
was  contented  to  lead  a quiet  life  under  his  brother's 
protection.  Thus,  as  Josephus*  relates,  Aristobulus 
went  to  the  palace,  and  Hyrcanus  to  the  house  of 
Aristobulus  ; and  so  ended  the  tyranny  which,  for 
the  spuce  of  nine  years,  had  been  exercised  by  the 
Pharisees  over  the  whole  nation. 


• Ant  xir.  p.  607. 


ARISTOBULUS  THE  SECOND. 


Bv  the  expulsion  of  Hyrcanus,  his  brother  Aristo- 
bulus the  Second  ascended  the  throne.  The  weakness 
of  Hyrcanus  seemed  little  likely  to  disturb  bis  reign  ; 
but  there  appeared  on  enemy  to  contend  with  more 
subtle  than  his  brother ; and  the  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances abroad  unhappily  aided  the  designs  which 
his  adversary  formed  against  him.  The  vices  of  the 
later  Asamoncan  Princes,  their  family  dissensions,  and 


submission  to  the  teachers  of  n corrupt  religion,  had 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  that  glory  w hich  shone  uj>oti  them 
during  the  reigns  of  the  first  five  of  their  race.  Vice, 
whether  in  the  palace  or  in  the  abodes  of  private  life, 
is  equally  destructive  ; it  undermines  alike  the  wealth 
of  the  private  man  and  the  stability  of  the  throne  j 
and  we  find  that  in  the  instance  of  the  Asamonean 
family,  their  own  wickedness  and  folly  paved  the  way 
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History  for  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Herods 
over  their  master’s  house. 

The  disturbances  which  happened  in  Judica  at  this 
time,  and  the  revolution  that  succeeded,  arose  from 
the  aspiring:  temper  of  Antijratcr,  the  father  of  Herod 
the  Great.  This  Antipater  was  an  Idumean  by  birth, 
but  in  religion  a Jew,  the  son  of  Antipas,  n nobleman 
of  Idutnca,  who,  under  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Janmrus,  was  appointed  governor  of  that  country,  and 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Jnnmrus  and  his 
Queen  Alexandra. t The  young  Antipater,  the  father  of 
Herod,  being  brought  up  ill  the  court,  contracted  the 
strongest  friendship  with  Hyreanus,  and  naturally 
looked  to  his  succession  to  the  crown  ns  the  means  of 
promoting  his  own  aggrandizement.  The  deposition 
of  Hyreanus  frustrated  all  his  hopes;  from  Aristobulus 
he  could  scarcely  expect  safety,  much  less  favour ; he 
Intrigues  of  therefore  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  repair  the 
Antip&tcr.  fortunes  of  Hyreanus,  and  with  them  his  own.  Hyr- 
canus  was  a man  of  too  easy  a temper,  to  be  excited  to 
exertion  by  the  feelings  of  ambition.  Antipater,  there- 
fore, found  no  other  means  of  winning  him  to  his 
purpose  than  by  insinuating  that  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  to  his  life  from  Aristobulus,  In  the 
meantime  he  treated  with  Aretas,  King  of  Arabia 
Petnca,  anti  engaged  him  to  furnish  an  army  to 
assist  Hyreanus  ; many  of  the  Jews  were  also  ready, 
through  his  intrigues,  to  join  in  the  attempt.  With 
much  solicitation.  Antipater  at  length  prevailed  on 
Hyreanus  to  fly  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  take  refuge 
Arista*  be-  with  Arc  tag ; who  immediately  marched  an  army  of 
sieves  Jeru-  fifty  thousand  men  into  Jud&a,  and  being  there  joined 
wtcni'  by  the  Jews  of  Hyrcnnus’s  party,  gave  battle  to 
Aristobulus,  defeated  him,  and  compelled  him  to 
retire  into  the  Temple  mount  at  Jerusalem,  where  he 
besieged  him.  It  happened  that  at  this  time  Porapey 
was  carrying  on  the  war  against  Tlgruncs  and  Mithri- 
dute*  in  Armenia.  A division  of  the  Roman  army, 
under  the  command  of  Seaurus,  had  been  detached  by 
Pompey  and  sent  into  Syria,  and  Scaurus  was  now 
on  his  march  to  Jud&a,  when  the  two  brothers  sent 
to  make  offers  to  procure  his  assistance.  Scnnrus 
deemed  it  most  prudent  to  accept  those  of  Aristobulus, 
and  therefore  sent  orders  to  Aretns  to  retire,  under 
penalty  of  having  war  made  upon  him  by  the  Romans 
if  he  refused.  Aristobulus  now  in  turn  attacked 
Aretns  and  Hyreanus,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter. 

As  soon  as  Pompey  had  finished  his  war  in  Armenia 
he  came  to  Damascus,  and  reduced  Ccele-Syria  to  a 
Roman  province.  On  his  return  to  Caele-Syria  in  the 
following  year, he  was  met  by  ambassadors,  both  from 
the  Jewish  nation  and  from  the  two  brothers  Aristobu- 
lus  and  Hyreanus,  beseeching  him  to  decide  the  quarrel 
between  them.f  In  the  ensuing  spring  be  came 
to  Damascus ; and  then  directed  his  attention  to  the 
statements  these  ambassadors  made  to  him  respecting 
ArwtoWliis  Judirn,  and  permitted  the  two  brothers  to  plead  their 
aail  ||yr-  cause  before  him.  The  representatives  of  the  Jewish 
people,  alike  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Hyreanus  and 
of  Aristobulus,  declared  their  unwillingness  to  submit 
any  longer  to  a kingly  government,  haring  always 
been  accustomed  to  be  subject  to  Priests  and  not  to 
Kings.  They  acknowledged  that  the  two  Princes  were 
of  the  sacerdotal  family,  but  that  they  changed  the 
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form  of  government  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Of  the 
people  to  slavery.  No  circumstance  could  prove  AuiDonron 
more  strongly  the  real  weakness  of  the  power  of  the  pA“c*. 
royal  family  than  this  declaration  of  the  Jew  ish  nation  ' 
to  Pompey,  nor  could  shew  more  plainly  that  Judaea 
was  prejmred  to  become  an  easy  acquisition  to  the 
Roman  power.  Ilyrcamis  pleaded  the  injustice  of  his 
younger  brother,  in  depriving  him  of  his  authority  ; 
to  which  Aristobulus  replied,  by  urging  the  imbecility 
of  Hyreanus,  and  his  evident  unfitness  to  hold  (lie 
reins  of  government.  The  artful  Roman  did  not 
immediately  pronounce  his  judgment  upon  the  merits 
of  the  cause;  but  perceiving  that  the  weakness  of 
Hyreanus  presented  the  fewest  obstacles  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Roman  conquests,  he  secretly  determined 
in  his  favour ; but  apparently  left  the  matter  undecided,  w TlV 
until  he  should  have  leisure  to  come  in  |>erson  and  oftbc  regal 
settle  the  business  at  Jerusalem.  The  crafty  inten-  power, 
lions  of  Pompey  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Crafty 
Aristobulus.  On  his  return  from  Damascus,  he  began  policy  of 
preparations  of  defence,  a circumstance  which  incensed  l\m»pcy. 
the  Roman  general  aguinst  him,  and  more  fully  deter- 
mined him  to  depose  him.  It  was  no  difficult  tusk  to 
overcome  Arctas,  and  deprive  Aristobulus  of  all  hope  Aretns con- 
of  resistance  to  the  Roman  jwwer  from  that  quarter,  quered. 
Pompey  took  Petrsea,  the  capital  city  of  Arabia  Petnea, 
and  made  Aretns  a prisoner  ; but  released  him  on  his 
submitting  to  the  terms  which  he  imposed.  He  then 
came  into  Judaea,  and  found  Aristobulus  in  the  strong 
fortress  at  Alexandrium.  The  behaviour  of  Pompey 
was  that  of  a man  conscious  of  his  own  power,  and 
of  the  weakness  of  his  enemy.  He  commanded 
Aristobulus  to  come  and  treat  with  him.  Several 
conferences  took  place  t at  the  last  of  which,  the 
Roinau  General  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  his  for- 
tresses, and  to  sign  orders  for  the  surrender  of  them 
before  he  quitted  the  camp.  Aristobulus  now  per- 
ceived that  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  any  thing 
by  negociation,  he  therefore  fled  to  Jerusalem,  and 
there  prepared  to  make  a stand  against  Pompey; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Roman  army  advanced  thither 
his  courage  failed,  and  lie  tried  to  make  peace,  by 
promising  entire  submission,  and  by  paying  a certain 
sum  of  money.  Pompey  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
sent  Gabinius  to  receive  the  money ; who  returned, 
having  found  the  gates  shut,  with  on  answer  that  the 
people  would  not  comply  with  the  conditions. 

Pompey,  incensed  at  this  treatment,  marched  his  Pompey 
whole  array  against  Jerusalem.  The  friends  of  Hyr-  brswar* 
canus  soon  admitted  him  into  the  city;  but  Aristobulus 
and  bis  party,  having  possessiou  of  the  mountain 
of  theTcmple,  there  sustained  a siege  for  three  mouths ; 
nor  would  the  fortress  have  been  taken  in  the  cud, 
had  not  Pompey  perceived  that,  though  on  the  Sabbath 
days  the  Jews  resisted  anyassault  made  upon  them,  they 
did  not  then  make  ony  attempts  to  hinder  the  works 
which  were  carrying  on.  He  therefore  gave  orders 
not  to  make  ony  assault  on  the  .Sabbath;  but  to  take 
advantage  of  that  time,  by  employing  i*  carrying 
forward  the  works,  advancing  the  battering  engines, 
und  filling  up  the  ditches.*  At  length  the  Romans  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a breach  in  the  wall,  and  assaulted 
the  place.  The  number  of  those  who  perished  was 
reckoned  at  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  : none 
were  more  cruel  in  the  carnage  than  the  Jews  of 

• Amt.  sir,  p.  614 
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Hyreanus's  party.  Amidst  this  dreadful  destruction, 
the  priests  still  persevered  in  performing  their  duty 
in  the  Temple  j many  fell  by  the  sword  at  the  very 
altars,  and  mingled  their  own  blood  with  the  blood  of 
the  SBcrilices.  The  day  on  which  the  fortress  was  taken 
was  that  on  which  ii  solemn  fast  was  observed,  for 
the  capture  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
constancy  and  self-devotion  of  the  priests  failed  not  to 
meet  with  the  admiration  of  Pompey.  A parallel  to  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the  records  of  history.  As 
soon  as  the  place  surrendered,  Pompey,  with  several  of 
his  generals,  took  a survey  of  the  Temple  ; nnd  not 
contented  with  viewing  the  outer  courts,  entered  into 
the  most  Holy  place  ; which  was  a profanation  and  an 
insult  to  their  religion  bitterly  felt  and  most  grievously 
resented  by  the  Jews.  The  treasures  contained  in  the 
Temple  he  left  untouched,  and  gave  orders  for  the  con- 


tinuance of  the  service  as  before  ; an  abstinence  which 
little  atoned  for  the  impiety  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 
It  has  been  remarked  of  Pompey  that  up  to  this  jKwiod 
of  his  life  he  experienced  the  greatest  success  in  all  his 
undertakings,  hut  after  this  act  of  profanation  he 
never  prospered,  his  victory  at  Jerusalem  being  the 
last  victory  he  achieved.  On  the  tuking  of  Jerusalem, 
Pompey  restored  the  High  Priesthood  to  Hy  rranus, 
and  made  him  Prince  of  the  country,  hut  forbade  his 
wearing  the  diadem.  He  then  dismantled  Jerusalem, 
and  made  Juthra  tributary  to  tbe  Romans;  mid 
separating  from  its  government  all  the  Syrian  and 
Phmnician  cities  taken  by  the  predecessors  of  Hyrcanus, 
made  Scaurus  President  of  Syria,  lie  then  returned  to 
Rome,  carrying  with  him  Aristokulus,  his  two  sons, 
Alexander  and  Antigonus,  and  two  of  his  daughters, 
to  grace  his  triumph. 
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HYRCANUS  THE  SECOND  RESTORED. 


Wbrj  we  consider  the  continual  interference 
of  the  Roman  authority  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Judsa,  which  took  place  after  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  and  the  influence  which  Anti- 
pater possessed  over  the  mind  of  Hyrcanus,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  restoration  of  Hyrcanus  was  purely 
nominal,  and  that  the  limited  power  possessed  by  the 
Prince  of  Judera,  in  reality  pertained  to  Antipater,  and 
not  to  the  nominal  King.  Whilst  Pompey  was  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of  Aristobulus, 
Escape  of  effected  liis  escape.  In  the  year  b.  c.  57,  he  collected 
Alexander,  in  Judani  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  seizing 
the  fortresses  of  Hyrcania,  Alexnndrium,  itnd 
Attempts  Macharrus,  ravaged  the  country.  Gabinius,  the  Frcsi- 
Ut  recover  dent  of  Syria,  despatched  Mark  Antony  to  oppose  this 
Judex,  attempt  of  Alexander.  Antony,  uniting  his  forces 
with  those  of  Antipater  and  Hyrcanus,  soon  defeated 
Alexander,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  the  for- 
tress at  Alexnndrium.  By  the  mediation  of  his  mother, 
Gabinius  concluded  a peace  with  him,  on  condition  of 
his  surrendering  Atcxandrium  and  the  other  fortresses, 
which  were  afterwards  demolished  by  her  advice,  lest 
they  should  aid  further  revolts. 

The  policy  In  order  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Jewish  nation 
of  Gxbiaiuj.  by  increasing  a number  of  independent  cities  near 
Jutkcn,  Gabinius  gave  orders  for  the  rebuilding  Samaria, 
Azotus,  Zaninia.  Scvthopolis,  and  several  other  cities 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Asamoncan  Princes. 
Tbe  government  of  there  cities  was  probably  consti- 
tuted in  the  aristocratic  form ; for  soon  after  the  taking 
of  Alexandrium,  Gabinius  came  to  Jerusalem  unci 
altered  the  form  of  government  from  the  monarchical 
to  the  oristoc  rati  cal,*  leaving  to  Hyrcanus  uo  other 
authority  than  that  of  the  High  Priesthood.  Until 
this  time  justice  had  been  administered  throughout 
Jud®a  by  the  two  Sanhedrims,  or  courts  of  justice  : 
the  lesser  existed  in  every  city,  and  consisted  of 
twenty-three  persons ; the  other,  called  the  greater 
Sanhedrim,  consisted  of  seventy  persons,  and  sat  at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  it  an  appeal  lay  from  the  courts 
beneath.  'This  constitution  naturally  made  Jerusalem 
the  chief  place  of  authority.  Gabinius  most  effectually 
overthrew  this  superiority  by  establishing  live  supreme 


independent  Sanhedrims,  at  Jerusalem,  Jericho, Gadara,  ®*  c* 

Amathus,  and  Sepphoris.  By  this  means  all  power  was 
taken  from  Hyrcanus  and  given  to  the  nobles  : whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  the  nation  was  deprived  of  a com-  rcwv«.nt 
mon  centre  of  union.  The  existence  of  the  little  Sanhc- 
nuthority  which  remuined  to  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater  Jrims. 
solely  depending  on  the  permission  of  the  Romans,  it  Adndals- 
is  not  surprising  to  find  Antipater  endeavouring,  by  tration  «»f 
every  means  in  his  pow  er,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Antipater. 
them.  ».  c. 

The  Jews  in  Egypt  were  a most  powerful  body.  In  56. 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Gabinius  und  Mark  Antony,  Antipater 
a great  part  of  the  success  which  attended  them  was 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Antipater,  who  wrote  to  the 
Jews  and  persuaded  them  to  assist  the  invading  army  ; Human*, 
by  which  means  Pclusium  was  taken,  and  a way 
opened  for  the  admission  of  the  Romans.  Two  years 
previously,  Aristobulus,  escaping  from  Rome,  had 
made  one  more  attempt,  by  raising  an  army  in  Judas, 
to  recover  his  authority ; but  being  besieged  in 
Macheerus,  he  was  tuken  prisoner  by  Gabinius,  and  his  a.  c. 
enterprise  entirely  failed.  This  year  his  son  Alexan-  55. 
der  repeated  the  attempt,  in  the  absence  of  Gabinius 
in  Egypt,  and  raised  a force  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
with  which  he  ravaged  the  country  ; but  on  the  return 
of  the  Roman  general,  he  was  defeated  near  mount 
Tabor,  and  his  whole  army  dispersed.  Crassus  0 '** 
succeeded  Gabinius  in  the  government  of  Syria.  His 
avarice  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  to  plunder  tbe  templt 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  of  its  treasures,*  which 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  talents;  but  this  sacrilege 
was  only  the  prelude  to  his  ruin,  for  in  the  following 
year  he  perished  in  the  Parthian  war,  being  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  himself  and  his  son  killed 
near  Chair®  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  civil  war*  between  Pompey  and  C®sar  hastened  B c 
the  destruction  of  the  Asattinncan  family.  Ctrsar  ^ 
released  Aristobulus  out  of  prison,  ami  sent  him  with 
two  legions  to  promote  his  interests  in  Judom;  but  the 
friends  of  Pompey  contrived  to  get  rid  of  so  trouble- 
some an  opponent,  by  poisoning  him  on  his  way 
thither.  A fate  not  less  miserable  betel  his  son  Alex- 
ander, who  had  raised  forces  in  Juthca,  expecting’  his 
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History  father  to  arrive,  but  Pompey  sent  orders  to  Scipio, 
- v— ^ President  of  Syria,  to  seize  him  and  put  him  to  death; 
From  hc  was  accordingly  token  and  brought  to  Antioch,  and 
A-  **•  after  a formal  trial,  put  to  death.  It  would  be  foreign 
3838.  our  purpose  to  relate  the  various  fortunes  which 
— attended  Julius  Omar  in  his  road  to  power.  We 
B-  c%‘  cannot,  however,  avoid  noticing  that  Ca*sar  was  con- 
sidembly  indebted  for  his  release  from  the  difficulties 
*°  which  surrounded  him  in  Egypt,  immediately  after 
Pompey's  death,  to  the  courage  and  prudence  of 
3967.  Antipatcr  the  Idumean  ; for,  when  Mithridates  had 
beeu  sent  by  Caesar  to  levy  forces  in  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
*’  c*  and  to  come  to  liia  succour  in  Egypt,  Antipatcr  and 
*'  Hyrcanus  not  only  provided  a considerable  force  in 
a.  c.  aid  of  Cesar,  but  also  accompanied  Mithridutcs  in 
48.  person.  In  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  Antipater  was  fore- 
most in  the  assault  of  the  city ; and  most  materially 
contributed,  by  his  jiersonal  valour,  to  the  capture  of 
Place>  And  hut  for  the  presence  of  Antipater  and 
^ Hyrcanus,  the  expedition  of  Mithridates  would  have 
Antipatcr.  been  entirely  frustrated  by  the  Jews  of  the  province 
of  Oneion,  who  had  seized  the  passes,  and  refused  him 
admittance  ; but  Antipater  persuaded  them  not  only 
to  permit  the  passage  of  the  troops,  but  also  to  join 
Cajsnr's  party.  Nor  did  Ids  services  end  here  ; for  in 
an  engagement  which  took  place  with  the  army  of 
Ptolemy,  Mithridates  commanding  in  conjunction  with 
Antipater,  the  division  of  Mithridates  was  entirely  de- 
feated ; but  Antipater,  having  routed  the  part  opposed 
to  him,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Ctesar,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  destined  by  Providence  to  complete  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  economy,  was  considerably  aided 
and  forwarded  on  his  road  to  power  by  this  very 
nation  ; and  the  conqueror  shewed  himself  grateful  to 
Antipater  for  that  service  ; for  on  his  arrival  in  .Syria, 
he  refused  to  listen  to  the  claims  Antigonus,  the  sur- 
viving son  of  Aristobulua,  made  upon  him,  (in  con- 
sideration, no  doubt,  of  the  death  of  his  father  and 
C***r  re-  brother  in  Ciesar’a  service)  for  his  restoration  to  the 
^otcr  for  kingdom,  an^  restored  the  supreme  authority  to 
Eut  L# l*.t-  Hyrcanus,  abolishing  the  aristocrat ical  constitution  of 
a nee.  Gabinius,  and  appointing  Antipatcr  procurator  of 

n.  c.  Judica,  under  Hyrcanus.  Antipatcr  was  a man  of 

47.  great  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  had  acquired  such 
influence  in  Judaea  and  Arabia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  as 
made  him  necessary  to  the  Homan  governors  in  those 
ports  : and  to  none  did  he  render  more  service  than  to 
C®sar,  who,  without  his  assistance,  could  never  have 
raised  that  army,  to  which  he  owed  his  deliverance  in 
Antipater’*  Egypt.  Antipater  had  now  four  sons  grown  up,  of 
great  reputation  for  valour  and  wisdom  : the  eldest 
was  Phasael,  whom  he  made  governor  of  Jerusalem  ; 
the  second  Herod,  whom  he  appointed  governor  of 
Galilee ; the  third  son  was  Joseph,  and  the  fourth 
Pheroras  : he  had  also  a daughter,  Salome,  a woman 
of  an  intriguing  spirit,  who  lived  to  create  serious 
disturbances  in  the  family.  The  height  to  which 
Antipatcr  had  raised  himself  and  his  family,  failed  not 
llmd  ae-  *°  rcn<*cr  h's  prosperity  odious  to  the  Jews  of  the 
t,y  aristocratic  party.  Herod  having  exerted  himself 
die  San-  with  great  courage  against  the  robbers  who  infested 

taedrim.  his  district,  and  put  their  leader  to  death  by  his  own 

authority,  and  without  any  formal  trial,  several  of 
the  leading  Jews  laid  hold  of  this  circumstance  to 
summon  him  to  answer  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  his 


conduct.*  Herod  came  attended  by  his  guards,  and  Of  the 
clothed  in  purple,  and  bearing  with  him  a menacing  Awmonma 
letter  from  Sextus  Cesar,  the  President  of  Syria,  “*“***• 
commanding  the  Sanhedrim  to  acquit  him.  Awed  by 
this  behaviour,  the  whole  assembly  remained  silent, 
when  Snmeas,  a man  of  great  courage  and  integrity, 
boldly  stepped  forward,  and  arraignedhim  both  for  his 
crime,  and  also  for  his  presumption  in  coming  thither 
so  attended  ; and  he  predicted  that  this  Herod  would 
one  day  destroy  them  all,  an  event  which  afterwards 
came  to  pass,  for  he  put  Hyrcanus,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  to  death,  Pollio  and  Sameas  only 
excepted.  At  this  time  Hyrcanus  seeing  the  assembly, 
at  the  instigation  of  Snmeas,  inclined  to  condemn 
Herod,  adjourned  the  meeting  ; thus  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  make  his  escape  to  Damascus  during 
the  night.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Herod  was 
dissuaded  by  his  father  and  brother  from  marching  an 
army  to  Jerusalem,  to  avenge  the  insult  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Sanhedrim.  On  the  return  of  Julius 
Caesar  from  the  African  war,  Hyrcanus  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him,  requesting  his  permission  to  repair  and 
fortify  Jerusalem  ; who  not  only  granted  his  request, 
but  by  a decree  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in  his  authority.  The  Jew* 
as  High  Priest  and  Ethnarch  j remitted  the  tribute  to 
be  paid  by  the  Romans  during  the  Sabbatical  year  j b7*4r**r' 
and  granted  such  farther  privileges  to  the  Jews, 
throughout  the  empire,  that  they  could  hardly  be  said 
to  feel  the  weight  of  the  Roman  yoke.  Josephusf  has 
preserved  the  various  decrees  made  by  Ctesar  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  as  an  argument  to  confirm  his  account 
of  the  esteem  in  which  the  Persian  and  Macedonian 
Princes  held  his  nation.  "For, ’’says  he,  "if  some  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  is  asserted  on  this  point,  because 

thrr  evidence  not  to  bo  found  but  in  the  record*  of 
our  own,  and  some  barbarous  nations,  they  will  surely 
think  it  worthy  of  credit,  when  they  read  what 
decrees  the  Romans  made  in  our  favour;  decrees  not 
to  be  denied,  but  registered  in  the  public  offices,  and 
engraved  on  the  pillar*  of  the  capitol.” 

lly  the  assassination  of  Ca»sar,  which  event  took  0f 
place  soon  after,  the  Roman  empire  was  thrown  into  Cesar, 
the  greatest  confusion.  Cassius,  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators, seized  Syria, J anti  being  compelled  to  levy 
heavy  contributions  on  the  country  for  the  support  of  * 
his  army,  the  territory  of  Hyrcanus  was  taxed  at  seven 
hundred  talents.  Antipater  made  every  exertion  to 
raise  the  sum  appointed,  and  divided  the  labour  of 
muking  the  assessment  between  his  two  sons,  Phasael 
and  Herod,  and  u nobleman,  attached  to  the  interests 
of  Hyrcanus,  named  Mulichus.  The  district  allotted 
to  Malichus  foiling  of  affording  the  proper  supply, 

Cassius  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  be  sold,  and  would 
have  put  Malichus  to  death,  had  not  Antipater  re- 
deemed his  life,  by  the  |>aymcnt  of  a hundred  talents 
out  of  the  treasury  of  Hyrcanus.  Malichus  repaid 
this  kindness  by  the  basest  ingratitude.  Jealous  of  the 
authority  of  Antipater,  and  disdaining  any  longer  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  Hyrcanus,  whilst  he  held  only 
the  second  place  under  Antipater  the  Idumean,  he 
plotted  the  entire  destruction  of  the  friend  to  whom 
he  owed  the  preservation  of  his  life.  The  treachery 
of  Malichus  was  soon  suspected  by  Antipatcr  and  his  Treachery 
sons  ; but  on  being  charged  with  it,  he  so  solemnly  ofMalkhua. 
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protested  his  innocence,  that  Antipater  became  recon- 
ciled to  him.  On  this  occasion  the  ungrateful  villain 
once  more  owed  his  life  to  Antipatcr  ; who  would  not 
allow  one  of  his  two  sons  to  act  upon  the  persuasion  he 
entertained  of  Malichus's  treachery,  and  thus  saved  him 
from  death.  Malichus,  however,  soon  after  poisoned 
him  at  a banquet  given  by  Hyrcanus,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  government  of  Jerusalem.  Still  the  crafty 
traitor  strove  to  persuade  Phasael  and  Herod  of  his 
innocence  ; but  to  no  purpose,  for  they  procured  him 
to  be  assassinated  at  Tyre,  by  the  Roman  garrison, 
under  orders  to  that  effect  from  Cassius. 

By  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  the 
sons  of  Herod  were  deprived  of  their  strongest  sup- 
port, the  protection  of  Cassius.  The  faction  of 
Malichus  gained  Hyrcanus  as  well  as  Felix,  the  Ro- 
man Governor,  to  their  side,  by  representing  to  them 
how  much  was  to  be  feared  from  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  sons  of  Antipater.  Phasael,  however, 
by  the  vigour  of  his  proceedings,  soon  recovered  the 
ascendency  by  attacking  Jerusalem,  and  expelling  the 
Roman  Governor.  The  sons  of  Antipater  failed  not  to 
upbraid  Hyrcanus  with  his  base  desertion  of  th«  family 
of  Antipatcr,  to  whose  wise  administration  he  was 
indebted  for  every  thing  which  he  possessed  ; but  all 
differences  between  them  were  speedily  removed  by 
Herod's  espousing  Mari&mne,  the  beautiful  grand- 
daughter of  Hyrcanus."*  The  suppressed  faction, 
though  moderated,  was  by  no  means  extinguished ; for 
they  called  to  them  Antigonus,  the  $on  of  Aristobulus, 
and  under  pretence  of,  restoring  him  to  his  father's 
throne,  raised  fresh  disturbances  in  the  country  : his 
claim  was  supported  by  Marion,  King  of  Tyre,  Fabius, 
Governor  of  Damascus,  and  Ptolemy,  Prince  of  Chalcis, 


who  married  the  daughter  of  Aristobulus.  The  next  Of  ^ 
year  Antony,  coming  to  Antioch,  was  met  by  a depu- 
tation  sent  from  the  Jewish  nation  to  accuse  Phasael . _ * 
and  Herod  of  usurping  the  government  of  HyTcauus. 

Antony  allowed  them  a hearing  in  the  presence  of  a.  u. 
Hyrcanus,*  and  then  inquiring  of  him  whom  he  3838. 
thought  fittest  to  manage  the  government  under  him,  — 
according  to  his  recommendation,  mode  the  two  bro-  b.  c. 
thers  Tetrorchs,  and  committed  the  administration  of  i<jg. 
affairs  entirely  to  them.  He  also  imprisoned  several  to 
of  the  deputies,  and  would  have  put  them  to  death,  a.  m. 
had  not  Herod  saved  them  by  his  intercession.  The  3967 . 
troubles  of  Herod  were  not  yet  ended.  The  Parthian  — 
General  Pacorus  having  taken  Sidon  and  Ptolemais,  b.  c. 
was  induced,  by  an  offer  of  a thousand  talents  and  five  37. 
hundred  Jewish  women,  to  assist  Antigonus  in  his 
claim  to  the  throne.  The  forces  of  the  two  brothers 
were  superior  to  the  Parthians,  who  finding  themselves 
unable  to  accomplish  their  purpose  by  force,  had 
recourse  to  treachery,  and  by  it  they  succeeded. 

Contrary  to  Herod's  advice,  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus  were 
induced  to  go  in  on  embassy  to  the  Purthian  Governor, 
as  the  readiest  means  of  obtaining  peace  ; os  soon  as 
the  Governor  luul  them  in  his  power,  he  put  them 
both  in  chains.  Herod  escaped  from  Jerusalem,  and 
fled  to  Massada,  a strong  fortress  on  the  lake  Asplial-  .. 
titis.  The  Parthians  then  plundered  the  country,  ,jeiiuotteJ. 
placed  Antigonus  on  the  throne, t and  giving  up  to 
him  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael,  left  the  country.  Phasael, 
knowing  his  death  to  be  determined  on,  destroyed 
himself.  Antigonus  spared  the  life  of  Hyrcanus ; 
but  barbarously  cut  off  his  cars,  to  incapacitate  him 
from  exercising  the  Priest's  office,  and  then  sent  him 
in  exile  to  Seleucia  in  Babylonia. 
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ANTIGONUS. 


c*  IT x deb  this  emergency  Herod  made  all  haste  to  Rome, 

*0*  intending  to  procure  the  assistance  of  Antony  and  the 
Romans  to  place  Aristobulus  the  brother  of  Marinmnc 
Herod  < on  the  throne.  It  docs  not  appear  that  Herod  had  any 
mads  King,  other  view  at  this  time  than  that  of  governing  the 
B c country  under  Aristobulus,  as  his  father  had  done 
^ * under  Hyrcanus  j but  Antony  chose  rather  to  place 
Herod  on  the  throne,  and  procured  a decree  from  the 
Senate  to  that  effect.  Herod  immediately  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  raising  forces  relieved  the  fortress  at 
Massada,  which  Antigonus  had  in  the  meantime 
besieged.  The  next  year  Herod  still  persevered  in 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Antigonus,  and  after  en- 
. countering  him  with  various  success,  obtained  a signal 

thcRo-  **  victo,T  ovcr  ^‘fn-  Herod  was  assisted  in  this  war  by 
the  Roman  Generals ; who,  however,  wasted  the 
country  so  much,  that  in  reality  they  more  hindered 
than  promoted  his  interests.  It  undoubtedly  was  the 
interest  of  the  Romans  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
Jewish  nation;  and  by  departing  from  the  line  of 
policy  which  they  had  always  followed  of  preserving 
the  throne  to  lawful  possessors,  and  giving  it  in  this 
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instance  to  Herod,  who  was  a stronger,  they  caused 
such  dissensions  between  the  King  and  the  people,  as  • 
destroyed  all  power  of  opposition  to  themselves,  and 
in  fact  reduced  Judren  to  the  rank  of  a Roman  pro- 
vince. The  following  year  Herod  besieged  Jerusalem,* 
and  consummated  his  marriage  with  Mariomne,  in  the 
hope  of  conciliating  the  people  to  his  government  by 
this  affinity  to  the  Asamonean  family.  After  a siege  of  Takes  Jen»« 
more  than  six  months  the  city  was  taken  : the  Romans  “Jr*** 
plundered  the  city,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants,  B c 
being  instigated  to  this  cruelty  by  the  General  Sosius.  37  * 
Herod  complained  that  the  Romans  would  make  him 
King  of  n desert ; and  was  forced  to  redeem  the  city 
by  a considerable  sum  of  money.  Antigonus  surren- 
dered himself  to  Sosius,  and  implored  his  mercy  ; but 
he,  despising  such  pusillanimity,  rejected  him  with 
scorn,  and  calling  him  Antigona,  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Antony  at  Antioch  ; who,  not  long  after,  at  the  soli- 
citation of  Herod,  put  him  to  death  in  the  manner  of 
a common  malefactor.  The  Romans  had  never  before 
so  treated  any  crowmed  head.  They  acted  thus, 
hoping  to  diminish  the  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the 


• Ant.  xir.  p.  638. 
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History  Asamooean  family,  who  so  long  as  Antigonus  was 
alive,  could  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  Herod  aa 
From  their  King.  Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Asamo- 
a.  u.  uean  dynasty,  after  it  had  existed  one  hundred  and 
3S39.  twenty- nine  years  from  the  commencement  of  the 
— authority  of  Judas  Maccabeus } or  one  hundred  and 
»•  c.  twenty-six  years,  if  we  date  it  more  correctly,  and  agrec- 

166.  ably  to  the  chronology  of  Josephus,  from  the  acknow- 
to  lodgment  of  Judas’s  power  by  Antiochus  Kupator, 
*-“•  a.  c.  163. 

396/.  The  fortnnes  of  this  bon.se,  says  Dr.  Hales, 
seem  to  be  referred  to  in  the  following  obscure  sequel 
^ c*  of  Miooh’s  prophecy  : — 

i * Chop,  v,  5.  When  tlte  Assyrian  slull  come  into  oar  land, 

Eiwl  of  the  Then  shall  be  raised  up  njnirwt  him 

AxauuHK-'an  Seven  shepherds  and  eight  Prince*  of  men. 

dynasty.  6.  And  they  (ball  waste  with  the  sword 

The  Land  of  Asher,  the  land  of  Nimrod,  in  its  coasts : 
Tims  shall  He  deliver  [u»]  from  the  Assyrian, 

When  he  shall  have  eotne  into  our  land, 

And  when  be  shall  lure  trampled  on  our  borders. 

The  Assyrian,  here,  (according  to  the  ingenious 
Interprets-  conjecture  of  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe)  aptly  denotes 
tion  of  the  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  succeeding  Kings  of 
J^?^l1ccjror  Syrin,  who  ruled  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  as.  we 
have  seen,  greatly  oppressed  the  Jew  s.  The  " seven 
shepherds,”  to  be  raised  up  by  the  Messiah  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  people,  represent  the  seven  Macca- 
bees, old  Mattaihias.  his  five  sons,  and  his  grandson 
John  Hyrcanus ; who  signalized  themselves  m the 
defence  of  their  country,  and  carried  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  land  of  **  Asher  and  Nimrod  j”  and  the 


lost,  in  particular,  raised  the  glory  of  his  bouso  to  Of  the 
the  highest  pitch,  and  derived  his  name  Hyrcanus  Asamooesa 
from  his  exploits  in  these  countries.  These  ore  aptly  **“*“**, 
termed  " shepherds,”  because  they  were  leaders  of 
the  jwople,  acting  under  the  great  shepherd  of  Israel,  Ar°“ 
and  the  prime  •*  leader,"  Christ,  noticed  in  the  fore-  o^g* 

going  part  of  the  prophecy.  Their  successors  are  

distinguished  from  them  by  the  title  of  “ Princes,”  B r 
because,  not  satisfied  with  the  modest  title  of 
“'Ethnarchs,”  and  **  High  Priests,”  they  assumed  the  ^ 
crown  as  “ Kings,"  following  the  example  of  Aristo-  a.  m. 
bulus,  the  eldest  son  of  Hyrcanus  j who,  with  his  two  3967. 

brothers,  Antigonus  and  Jannmus,  Alexandra,  her  

two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  the  Second,  and  n.  c. 
the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  37. 
make  up  eight.'  Queen  Alexandra  may  justly  be 
reckoned  in  the  number;  for,  as  Josephus  observes, 
tf  she  was  a woman  free  from  the  weakness  of  her 
sex,  and  more  practised  in  the  art  of  government 
than  most  men." — Halts' s Chronology,  voL.  ii.  p,  640. 

If  the  foregoing  interpretation  be  admitted,  great  im- 
portance must  be  attached  to  this  prophecy  of  Micah  ; 
since  we  shall  then  view  it  as  that  great  link  in  the 
chain  of  sacred  prophecy,  which,  by  describing  the 
reign  of  the  A somoni- an  Princes,  connects  those  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  which  relate  to  the  transactions 
of  Alexander’s  successors  prior  to  the  rise  of  the 
Maccabees,  with  those  more  celebrated  predictions 
contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  in  other 
prophets,  which  foretel  the  time,  place,  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  Messiah’s  coming. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  FROM  THE  END 
OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR  TO  THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CIMBRI. 

in  oil  a.  v.  c.  555.  b.  c.  SOI.  to  a.  u.  c.  652.  o.  c.  102. 


History.  Tinsa*  are  certain  portions  of  the  history  of  man* 
- y— — ^ kind,  in  which  military  operations  assume  a character 
of  such  predominant  importance,  that  the  historian  is 
bound  to  assign  to  them  the  principal  place  in  his 
narrative.  At  other  times  there  may  be  long  and 
bloody  wars,  by  which  great  changes  hare  been  pro- 
duced in  the  state  of  the  world,  which  yet  deserve  no 
more  than  the  most  cursory  notice  ; whilst  our  main 
attention  is  bestowed  on  the  progress  of  society,  the 
rise  of  literature,  or  the  origin  and  struggles  of  do- 
mestic factions.  The  period  to  be  comprised  in  this 
sketch  belongs  to  this  latter  class  : it  was  full  of  wars  ; 
it  was  marked  by  decisive  victories  and  extensive 
conquests ; yet  its  military  history  is  totally  uninterest- 
ing, from  the  great  inequality  of  force  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  several  enemies  ; and  from  the  scarcity 
of  those  signal  displays  of  valour  and  ability,  which 
have,  on  other  occasions,  thrown  lustre  on  the  re- 
sistance of  the  humblest  power.  Besides,  except  the 
Fragment*,  of  Polybius,  we  have  no  political  nor  mili- 
tary history  of  these  times,  the  authority  of  which 
can  be  relied  on  with  any  satisfaction  for  the  detail  of 
events.  No  more  then  will  be  here  attempted,  than 
briefly  to  trace  the  succession  of  the  Roman  conquests, 
and  to  notice  the  causes  which  rendered  them  so 
unbroken  and  so  universal. 

c.  No  sooner  was  the  second  Punic  war  ended  than 
553.  the  Senate  of  Rome  determined  to  crush  the  power  of 
— Philip,  King  of  Macedon.  He  had  joined  Hannibal  .in 
b.  c.  the  most  critical  period  of  the  late  war,  when  the 
201*  destruction  of  Rome  seemed  inevitable;  he  was  the 
First  Mace*  most  considerable  potentate  in  the  countries  neigh- 
tluniaa war.  boaring  to  Italy  on  the  cast;  and  the  fame  of  his 
armies,  derived  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  was 
not  yet  extinguished.  These  were  considerations 
sufficient  to  point  him  out  as  the  next  object  of 
hostility  to  the  Roman  arms ; and,  although  peace 
had  been  concluded  with  him  two  or  three  years 
before,  yet  the  grounds  of  a new  quairel  were  soon 
discovered.  He*  was  accused  of  having  attacked  the 
Athenians  and  some  others  of  the  allies  of  Rome  ; and 
of  having  sent  some  Macedonian  soldiers  to  the 
assistance  of  Hannibal  in  Africa.  A Roman  army  was 


* Lrvy,  lib.  xxx.  c.  42.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  5. 


ihstantly  sent  over  into  Greece,  and  a Roman  Rome.’ 
fleet  co-operated  with  the  naval  force  of  Attalus,  King 
of  Pergnmus,  and  the  Rhodians ; these  powers,  to- 
gether with  theyKlolians,  being  constantly  enemies  to 
Klaccdon,  and  the  present  war  being  undertaken 
by  the  Romans  chiefly,  as  was  pretended,  on  their 
account.  The  barbarous*  tribes  on  the  north  and 
west  of  Macedonia  were  also  led,  by  the  temptation 
of  plunder,  to  join  the  confederacy  ; and  their  irrup- 
tions served  to  distract  the  councils  and  the  forces  of  _ 

Philip.  Yet,umlcra]lthcscdisadvantages,hemaintained  Cyiwce- 
the  contest  with  great  vigour  for  three  years  ; till  pbule. 
being  defeated  in  a general  action  at  Cynocephale  in  v.  c. 
Thessaly,  and  his  whole  country,  exhausted  as  it  already  557 
was  by  the  war,  being  now  exposed  to  invasion,  he  was  — 
reduced  to  accept  peace  on  such  terms  as  the  Romans  n.  c. 
thought  proper  to  dictate.  These,  as  usual,  tended  197. 
to  cripple  the  power  of  the  vanquished  party,  and  — 
at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  reputation  of  the  Ro-  ol. 
mans,  by  appearing  more  favourable  to  their  allies  than  145,  4. 
to  themselves.  Philip  wasf  obliged  to  give  up  every 
Greek  city  that  he  possessed  beyond  the  limits  of 
Macedonia,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  ; a stipulation 
which  deprived  him  of  Thessaly,  Achara,  Phthiotis, 
Pcrrhebia,  and  Magnesia,  and  particularly  of  the 
three  important  towns  of  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Deme- 
trias,  which  he  used  to  call  the  fetters  of  Greece.  All 
these  states  were  declared  free  und  independent ; unless 
that  the  Romans  (pretending  that  Antiochus,  King  of 
Syria,  threatened  the  safety  of  Greece)  retained,  for 
the'present,  the  strong  places  of  Chalcis  and  Deme- 
trius in  their  own  hands.  Philip  was  forced  also  to 
satisfy  the  several  demands  of  Attalus,  of  the  Rho- 
dians, and  of  the  other  allies  of  Rome,  except  of  the 
iKtolians,  whom  it  was  now  the  policy  of  the 
Romans  to  humble;  as  the  depression  of  Philip  had 
left  them  the  principal  power  in  Greece.  In  addition 
to  these  sacrifices,  he  was  to  surrender  almost  the 
whole  of  his  navy,  and  to  pay  to  Rome  u thousand 
talents. 

Immediately  { after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty 


• Livy,  lib.  xxxLe.  28,38,41,  Ac. 
f Polybius,  lib.  xriii.  c.  27,  et  ry  c.  17.  sad  lib.  xrii.  c.  2. 
£ Ibid.  lib.  xriiL  c.  29,  et  #ry. 
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History,  followed  the  memorable  scene  at  the  Isthmian  games, 
where  it  was  announced  to  all  the  multitude  assembled 
on  that  occasion,  that  the  Homans  bestowed  entire 
freedom  upon  all  those  states  of  Greece  which  had 
been  subject  to  the  Kings  of  Maccdon.  The  Greeks, 
unable  to  read  the  future,  and  having  as  yet  had  no 
experience  of  the  ambition  of  Rome,  received  this 
act  with  the  warmest  gratitude  t and  seemed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Romans  in  the  character  which  they 
assumed,  of  protectors  and  deliverers  of  Greece. 

War  with  The  kingdom  of  Maccdon  being  now  humbled, 
Antiochas  there  was  no  one  in  a condition  to  dispute  the  power 
the  Great.  tkc  Romans  in  Greece,  except  Antiochus,  King  of 
cro  Syria.  This  prince  had  lately*  enlarged  his  dominions 
by  reducing  those  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  many  wars  between  the 
*l5‘  successors  of  Alexander,  bad  been  gained  by  the  Kings 
*****  of  Egypt.  He  now  professed  his  intention  of  crossing 
into  Europe,  and  reuniting  to  his  empire  those  cities 
aud  parts  of  Thrace  which  had  been  conquered  from 
Lysiniachus  by  one  of  his  predecessors ; and  which 
had  since  been  wrested  from  the  crown  of  Syria  by 
the  Kings  of  Egypt  and  Macedon.  But  the  Romans 
having  now  brought  their  war  with  Philip  to  an  end,  re- 
solved at  once  to  stop  the  progress  of  Antiochus  ; and 
their  ambassadors,  who  found  him  at  Lysimachia, 
required  him  to  restore  every  place  that  he  had  token 
from  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  and  to  leave  those  cities 
independent,  which,  having  lately  belonged  to  Philip, 
were  now  destined  by  the  Romans  to  enjoy  their  liberty. 

Antiochus  replied,  that  the  Romans  had  no  more 
concern  in  the  affairs  of  Asia  than  he  had  in  those  of 
Italy  ; and  the  ambassadors  departed  without  gaining 
their  demands.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  dvtolianij 
who  were  now  totally  alienated  from  the  Romans,  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  with  which  they  had  been 
treated  in  arranging  the  terms  of  the  peace  with  Philip, 
eagerly  solicited  the  King  of  Syria  to  enter  Greece, 
encouraging  him  to  hope,  that  with  their  assistance, 
he  might  destroy  the  influence  of  Rome  in  that  country 
altogether.  He  accordingly  crossed  over  with  a small 
force,  and  was  admitted,  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
^tolians,  and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  into 
several  places  of  importance  ; but  J the  Achtcans,  and 
Eumenes,  who  had  lately  succeeded  Attalus  on  the 
throne  of  Pergamus,  declared  against  him,  and  their 
forces  occupied  C’halcis  in  Euboea,  to  secure  it  from  his 
attacks.  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  also  decided  on 
taking  part  with  the  Romans  ; yet,  notwithstanding, 
Antiochus  succeeded  in  reducing  Chalets,  and  the  w hole 
of  Euboea,  and  won  besides  several  cities  in  Thessaly. 
He  returned  to  Chalcis  to  pass  the  winter  ■,  and  the 
Consul  ManiusAcilius  Glabrio  arriving  in  Epirus  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  and  having  marched  thence  into 
Macedonia  to  concert  measures  with  Philip,  and  after- 
wards having  advanced  into  Thessaly,  Antiochus  took 
post  at  the  famous  pass  of  Therrnopyke  to  oppose  his 
farther  progress.  He  was  easily  dislodged,  however,  by 
the  Romans  ; and  that  with  such  severe  loss,  that  he 
thought  it  prudent  at  once  to  abandon  Greece,  and  to 
return  to  Asia  by  sea  from  Chalcis,  leaving  the 
A&tolians  to  bear,  os  they  best  could,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  Roman  vengeance. 


They  were  accordingly  attacked  by  the  Consul,  Rome. 
Manius  Acilius,*  and,  after  seeing  some  of  their  towns  - y— ' 

taken,  they  implored  and  obtained  an  armistice  for  a 
certain  period,  in  order  to  allow  them  time  to  send 
ambassadors  to  Rome.  But  the  demands  of  tbe 
Senate  being  more  exorbitant  than  they  could  yet 
bring  themselves  to  accept,  the  war  was  again  re- 
newed, and  Maniusf  was  actively  employed  in  besieg- 
ing Amphissa,  when  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  L- 
Cornelius  Scipio,  afforded  the  J£tolians  another  respite. 

The  new  Consul,  who  was  wholly  bent  on  crossing 
over  into  Asia,  to  finish  the  war  with  Antiochus,  was 
easily  persuaded  to  grant  the  ^tolians  a truce  for  six 
months  : and  their  affairs  were  in  so  desperate  a state, 
that  even  this  doubtful  favour  seemed  to  them  most 
acceptable. 

Having  thus  freed  himself  from  the  possible  danger 
of  leaving  an  enemy  in  his  rear,  L.  Scipio  set  for- 
ward for  the  Hellespont,!  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
tbe  famous  Scipio  Africanus,  who  acted  under  him  as 
his  lieutenant.  The  march  of  the  army  was  facili- 
tated to  the  utmost  by  Philip,  King  of  Macedon  ; 
who  seems  vainly  to  have  hoped  that  by  a faithful  and 
zealous  observance  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  he  might 
soften  the  remorseless  ambition  of  the  Romans. § A 
naval  victory,  won  by  the  Roman  fleet,  ensured  the 
safety  of  the  passage  into  Asia  ; and  Antiochus,  dis- 
trusting his  own  strength,  abandoned  the  sea  coast, 
and  concentrated  his  army  near  Magnesia  and 
Thyatira.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans,  and  Rattle  of 
totally  defeated.  Sardis  and  several  other  places  sur-  Msfriwwa* 
rendered  immediately  after  the  battle  ; and  Antiochus,  1?*  c* 
completely 1 1 panic  struck,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Consul  and  his  brother,  soliciting  peace  on  their  own 
terms.  Tie  was  ordered  accordingly  to  resign  his  **•  c* 
pretensions  to  any  dominion  whatever  in  Europe,  and  1-M)- 
to  cede  every  thing  that  he  possessed  in  Asia  west- 
ward of  Mount  Taurus  : to  pay  fifteen  thousand 
talents  to  the  Romans  within  twelve  years,  to  reim- 
burse them  for  the  expenses  of  the  war : to  pay  to 
Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  four  hundred  talents  in 
money,  and  a certain  quantity  of  corn,  which  he  had 
engaged  by  treaty  to  pay  to  the  bite  King  Attalus  : to 
give  up  Ilannibol  and  some  other  individuals  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  Romans  : and  to  give  twenty 
hostages  immediately,  as  a pledge  of  his  sincerity,  to 
be  selected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Consul.  These 
terms  were  accepted  by  Antiochus,  and  hostilities 
ceased  therefore  on  both  sides.  Ambassadors  were  then 
sent  to  Rome  by  .Antiochus,  to  procure  a ratification 
of  the  peace  from  the  Senate  and  people ; and  by 
Eumeues,  the  Rhodians,  and  almost  every  state  within 
the  limits  ceded  by  -the  vanquished  King,  to  court 
the  favour  of  the  new  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  Asia,  and 
to  gain  for  themselves  as  large  a share  as  ]H>ssible  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Syrian  monarchy.  After  the  several 
embassies  had  received  an  audience  of  the  Senate,  the 
peace  with  Antiochus  was  ratified,  and  ten  Com- 
missioners^ were  appointed  to  settle  all  disputed 
points  in  Asia  ; with  these  general  instructions,  that 
all  the  dominions  ceded  by  the  King  of  Syria  to  the  Ro- 
mans should  be  given  to  Eumenes,  with  the  exception 


• Polyb.  lib.  xriii.  c.  32,  33.  and  Livy,  lib.  xxxUL  c.  19,  38. 
t Livy,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  12,  33,  43,  4c. 

X Ibid.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  50,  51.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  14,  </.  fry. 


• Llry,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.22 — 35.  f Polyb.  lib.  xxi.  c.  1,  2,  Ac. 

X Livy,  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  1 , 7. 

| Ibid.  lib.  xxxvii . c.  30, 3 1 , 33,  et  fg f . 

II  P jlyb.  lib.  xxi.  c.  13,  Ac.  (bid.  lib.  xxii.  c.  7. 
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of  Lycia  and  part  of  Caria,  which  were  bestowed 
on  the  Rhodians j and  those  Greek  cities  which  had 
paid  tribute  to  Antiochus,  and  which  were  now  de- 
clared independent.  Rut  before  these  Commissioners 
arrived  in  Asia,  the  Roman  arms  had  been  employed 
in  another  successful  war.  Cn.  Manlius*  Vulso,  who 
succeeded  L.  Scipio  in  the  consulship,  and  in  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Asia  Minor,  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  some  conquest,  had  attacked  the 
Galatians,  or  Asiatic  Gauls,  on  the  pretence  that  they 
had  furnished  assistance  to  Antiochus ; and,  after 
several  engagements,  .had  obliged  the  different  tribes 
to  sue  for  peace.  Their  ambassadors  came  to  him 
towards  the  close  of  the  winter  to  receive  his  answer  j 
and  about  the  same  time  Kumenes  and  the  ten  Com- 
missioners arrived  from  Rome.  A definitive  treaty 
of  peace  was  then  concluded  with  Antiochus,  in 
which  besides  the  concessions  formerly  mentioned, 
he  agreed  to  give  up  almost  the  whole  of  his  navy, 
and  all  his  elephants,  and  not  to  make  war  in  Europe, 
or  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean. 

The  Galatians,  having  been  already  plundered  to 
the  utmost  during  the  war,  were  only  warned  to  con- 
fine themselves  within  their  own  limits,  and  not  to 
molest  the  kingdom  of  Eumencs  } and  Ariarathes, 
King  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  also  given  assistance 
to  Antiochus,  was  obliged  to  deprecate  the  anger  of 
Rome  by  the  payment  of  six  hundred  talents  ; half 
of  which,  however,  was  afterwords  remitted  to  him 
at  the  intercession  of  Eumcncs.  This  last  Prince 
received  a great  increase  of  territory,  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe  ; and,  together  with  the  common- 
wealth of  Rhodes,  was  in  ap|>earance  the  greatest 
gainer  from  the  victory  of  the  Romans.  However, 
iu  the  mere  act  of  giving  away  kingdoms  at  her 
discretion,  Rome  plainly  declared  the  preeminence 
of  her  own  power : and  she  soon  after  shewed, 
that  she  could  resume  her  gifts  as  easily  as  she  had 
made  them,  whenever  the  conduct  of  her  allies  began 
to  excite  her  jealousy. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  L.  Scipio,  when 
marching  towards  Asia,  granted  a truce  for  six  months 
to  the  AEtolians ; t but  as  they  could  not  yet  be  induced 
to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  mercy  of  the  Romans, 
the  war  was  again  renewed,  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
the  colleague  of  Cn.  Manlius  in  the  Consulship,  crossed 
over  into  Greece  to  complete  their  subjugation.  He 
first  laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  which  was  vigorously 
defended  ; but  the  Altolians,  now  convinced  of  their 
inability  to  maintain  the  contest,  sued  for  peace 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Rhodians  and  Athe- 
nians; and  terms  were  at  length  granted  them, 
which  besides  diminishing  their  territory,  and  obliging 
them  to  pay  a sum  of  money,  reduced  them  to  a 
state  of  entire  dependence  on  Rome,  by  obliging 
them  to  follow  the  Romans  in  all  their  wars,  and  to 
acknowledge  and  obey  the  power  and  sovereignty  of 
Rome.  Their  fate  excites  the  less  compassion,  when 
we  remember  that  they  first  invited  the  Romans  into 
Greece,  and  that  their  faithless  and  ambitious  policy 
had  mainly  contributed  to  prevent  the  union  of  the 
Greeks  in  one  powerful  state,  which  might  hare  been 


able  long  to  maintain  Its  independence  against  every  Rom«. 
enemy.  's— v-** 

Eleven  years  had  not  passed  since  the  conclusion  of  pn.tl??ue9  ot 
the  last  war  with  Macedoo,  when  it  became  apparent  r lp‘ 
that  another  was  likely  to  commence.  In  the  late  war 
with  Antiochus,  Philip,  as  has  been  seen,  sided  with 
the  Romans;  and  thus  took  from  the  King  of  Syria  , 
the  towns  of  A£nus  and  Maronea,  and  some  other 
towns  and  fortresses  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  ; and 
from  the  A£tolians  several  cities  which  they  had 
occupied  in  Thessaly  and  Perrtucbia.  All  these  places, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  proposed  to  retain  in 
his  possession  j but  on  one  side,  Eumenes  laid  claim* 
to  the  towns  of  Thrace,  insisting  that  the  Romans 
had  given  to  him  that  portion  of  the  territories  con- 
quered from  Antiochus  ; and  on  the  other,  the  Thes- 
salians and  Perrhsebians  demanded  the  restoration  of 
the  cities  taken  possession  of  by  Philip  in  their  country  j 
urging  that  the  A£tolians  liau  unjustly  seized  them, 
and  that  on  their  expulsion  they  ought  to  revert  to 
their  original  and  rightful  owners.  The  Senate,  as 
usual,  appointed  Commissioners  to  hear  and  to  decide 
on  this  question  ; and  sentence  was  given,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  against  the  pretensions  of  Philip. 

He  had  no  intention,  however,  to  yield  without  resist- 
ance ; but  not  being  yet  prepared  for  war,  he  sought 
to  gain  time  by  sending  his  son  Dcmetriust  to  Rome 
to  plead  his  cause.  This  Prince  had  formerly  been  one 
of  the  hostages  given  by  his  father  for  his  faithful 
execution  of  the  terms  of  the  last  treaty  with  the 
Romans  ; and  he  had  then  so  won  the  favour  of  many 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  that  Philip  trusted  much  to 
the  influence  he  might  possess  on  the  present  occasion. 

Nor  was  he  disappointed  j for  Demetrius  was  sent 
back  with  renewed  expressions  of  the  kindness  enter- 
tained for  him  by  the  Senate  ; and;  with  a promise, 
that  out  of  regard  for  him,  a fresh  commission  should 
be  appointed  to  reconsider  the  points  in  dispute 
between  Philip  and  his  opponents.  Yet  the  new  com- 
mission confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  former  one, 
and  Philip  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from 
all  the  contested  towns  both  in  Thrace  and  Thessaly : 
nor  did  the  favour  shewn  by  the  Romans  to  Demetrius 
produce  any  other  result  than  his  destruction.  A 
suspicion  arose  thut  lie  aspired  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  through  their  support,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  Trsyiad 
elder  brother  Perseus.  This  produced  an  open  enmity  end  of  hi* 
between  the  brothers  ; and  after  many  mutual  accu-  srmDen*- 
sations  of  each  other,  Philip,  it  is  sald,§  was  induced 
to  order  the  death  of  Demetrius  by  poison  : but, 
according  to  the  Roman  writers,  being  afterwards  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  he  intended  to  deprive  Per- 
seus of  the  succession,  in  ubliorrence  of  his  treachery  Acreoion 
towards  his  brother.  He  died,  however,  before  his  of  Perseus 
intentions  could  be  carried  into  effect,  and  Perseus  c* 

ascended  the  throne  without  difficulty.  This  account  575. 

of  the  private  affairs  of  the  royal  family  of  Macedon, 
as  it  relates  to  matters  not  likely  to  be  known  with  B*  c* 

certainty  by  the  public,  and  as  it  comes  to  us  from  179. 

writers  disposed  to  believe  every  calumny  against  — 

Perseus,  merits  very  little  attention.  It  is  only  known,  OL* 

that  the  Uoihans  were  disposed,  from  the  very  be-  2 


• Polyb.  lib  xxil.  c.  16, 24,  ft  trq.  Livy,  Ub.  xxxvfil.  c.  12,  t*  uq. 

f Livy,  Ub.  xxxvil.  c.  49.  lib.  xxxrui.  c.  3,  tlttq.  Polyb.  lib. 
XXiL  c 9,  tt  srq. 


* Polyb.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  6, 1 1.  Livy,  Ub.  mil.  e.  23  ft  ttq, 
t Polyb.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  14.  2 Ibid,  lib,  xxir.  c.  2,  6. 

| Livy,  Ub.  xl.  c.  24,  ii,  56. 
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History.  ginning  of  his  reign  to  regard  the  new  King  of  Ma- 
^ codon  with  aversion  ; and  that  ho  foreseeing  that  a 
war  in  defence  of  the  independence  of  his  crown 
would  soon  be  inevitable,  took  every  method  of  ren- 
dering himself  popular  in  Greece,  and  of  strengthening 
the  internal  resources  of  his  kingdom. 

Second  Ms-  The  Homans  alleged*  a*  the  causes  of  their  quarrel 
c<sloni*n  with  Perseus,  that  be  had  made  war  on  some  of  their 
w*r-  allies  ; that  he  had  endeavoured  to  draw  away  others 
to  a connection  with  himself,  incompatible  with  their 
duty  to  Rome  ; and  that  he  had  hired  assassins  to  mako 
nn  attempt  on  the  life  of  King  Eumenes,  when  re- 
tnrning  from  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  to  instigate 
the  Senate  to  declare  war  against  Maccdon.  In  an- 
swert  to  these  charges,  Perseus  replied,  that  his 
hostilities  with  the  allies  of  Rome  were  purely  de- 
fensive : and  the  charge  of  intended  assassination  be 
strongly  and  flatly  denied.  With  regard  to  his  en- 
deavouring to  seduce  the  allies  of  Rome  from  their 
fidelity,  he  Is  made  by  Livy  to  refer  to  a former 
justilication  of  himself  on  that  point,  which  is  not  at 
present  to  be  found  in  Livy's  history.  However,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Romans  were  determined  on  war,  and 
that  the  King  of  Moccdon  took  every  step,  consistent 
with  the  independence  of  his  crown,  to  avoid  it.  Al- 
though the  Ramans { had  accused  him  of  making 
great  military  preparations  in  time  of  peace,  and  he 
was,  in  fact,  in  a for  better  condition  to  commence 
immediate  hostilities  than  they  were,  yet  he  lost  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  him  from  his  anxious  desire 
to  ncgociate  with  the  enemy ; and  when  h$  was 
actually  driven  to  take  up  arms,  and  had  gained  some 
advantage  over  the  Consul  Licinius,  he  instantly 
renewed  his  § offers  of  peace,  consenting  to  the  same 
terms  which  his  father  had  only  submitted  to  after 
bis  total  defeat  nt  Cynoeephale.  The  most  open  and 
unprincipled  ambition  in  modern  times,  would  hardly 
dare  to  avow  such  on  answer  as  that  made  by  .the 
Roman  General  to  a proposal  so  conciliatory.  He 
replied, ||  that  Perseus  must  submit  himself  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Senate,  and  allow  it  to  decide  on  the 
state  of  Macedon.as  it  should  think  proper.  In  other 
words,  the  time  was  now  come,  when  the  Romans, 
in  their  career  of  conquest,  had  readied  the  kingdom 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  delay,  far  less  to  renounce,  their  resolution  of 
sacrificing  it  to  their  lawless  and  systematic  ambition. 

This  refusal  to  ncgociate  after  a defeat,  was  a general 
maxim  of  Roman  policy, and  has  often  been  extolled  as 
a proof  of  heroic  magnanimity.  It  should  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  a direct  out  rage  on  the  honour  and  indepen- 
dence of  all  other  nations,  which  ought,  in  justice,  to 
have  put  the  people,  who  professed  it,  out  of  the  pale 
of  all  friendly  relations  with  mankind.  In  a moment 
of  madness,  the  French  convention,  in  1*94,  passed  a 
decree,  that  the  garrisons  of  the  four  fortresses  on  the 
northern  frontier,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  allies, 
should  be  put  to  the  sword  if  they  did  not  surrender 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  they  were  summoned. 
To  this  decree,  a notice  of  which  accompanied  the 
summons  of  the  besieging  general,  the  Austrian 
governor  of  Le  Quesnoy  nobly  replied,  “ No  one 


• Livy,  11b.  sill.  c.  30,  40.  t IWd.  lib.  xlu.  c.  41, 

l Ibid.  lib.  xlli.  c.  43.  $ Polyb.  lib.  xxril.  c.  9. 

U Ibid.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  29- 


nation  has  a right  to  decree  the  dishonour  of  another  : 
I shall  maintain  my  post  no  as  to  deserve  the  esteem  of 
roy  master,  and  even  that  of  the  French  people  them- 
selves." In  like  manner,  a refusal  to  make  peace,  ex- 
cept on  their  submission,  was  to  decree  the  dishonour 
of  every  other  nation : nor  had  Rome  any  right  to  insist, 
that  whatever  were  the  events  of  a war,  it  should  only 
be  terminated  on  such  conditions  as  should  make  her 
enemy  the  inferior  party.  Had  other  nations  acted  on 
the  same  principle,  every  war  must  necessarily  have 
been  a war  of  extermination  * and  thus  the  pride  of 
one  people,  would  have  multiplied  infinitely  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  human  race,  and  have  reduced  mankind  to  a 
state  of  worse  than  savage  ferocity.  The  avowal  of 
such  a maxim,  in  short,  placed  Rome  in  a condition  of 
actual  hostility  with  the  whole  world  j and  would  have 
justified  all  nations  in  uniting  together  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  a solemn  and  practical  renunciation  of  it  ; 
or,  in  case  of  a refusal,  of  extirpating  utterly  the 
Roman  people,  as  the  common  enemies  of  the  peace 
and  honour  of  mankind. 


Rome. 


After  the  refusal  of  the  Consul  Licinius  to  ncgociate 
with  Perseus,  the  war  was  protracted  for  two  years 
more  without  any  decisive  success  ; the  Roman  officers 
who  were  employed  in  it  displaying  little  ability  or 
enterprise,  and  disgracing  themselves  by  flagrant  * 
acts  of  extortion  and  oppression  towards  their  allies. 

At  last  L.  .Emilius  Paul  1 us,  son  of  the  Consul  who  was 
killed  at  Connie,  and  himself  inheriting  his  father's 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  valour,  was  chosen  Consul ; 
and  the  province  of  Macedonia  falling  to  his  share,  he 
took  every  method  to  bring  the  war  to  a successful 
issue.  Great  care  was  + observed  in  the  appointment 
of  the  officers  who  were  to  servo  under  him  and 
when  lie  arrived  in  Greece  and  took  the  command,  he 
greatly  reformed  the  discipline  of  the  urmy,  and  Battle  of 
brought  it  into  a high  state  of  order  and  activity.  His  Fvdiuu 
exerUons  were  soon  rewarded  by  the  battle  of  Pydna,  oftli« 
of  the  details  of  which  we  have  only  the  account  of 
Plutarch,  but  the  event  is  abundantly  known.  The  don.***’ 
Macedonian  army  was  totally  destroyed,  the  cities  of  u.  c. 
the  kingdom  successively  surrendered  to  the  con-  666, 
querors,  and  Perseus  himself  shortly  after  gave  him-  _ 
self  up  to  the  Consul  s mercy.  He  was  taken  to  Rome  n.  c. 
with  bis  family  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  zKmilius;  \G9, 

and,  according  to  Paterculus,  died  about  four  years  

afterwards  at  Alba,f  which  was  assigned  as  the  place  ol. 
of  his  confinement.  His  principal  nobility,  and  every  153,  j. 
man§  who  hud  ever  held  any  office  under  him,  were 
ordered  to  transport  themselves  into  Italy  on  pain  of 
death  ; lest  they  should  disturb  the  now  settlement  of 
their  country.  Macedonia  was  then  divided  into  four 
districts  ; each  of  which  was  to  be  under  a republican 
government.  Half  the  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the 
King  was  henceforward  to  be  paid  to  the  Romans,  who 


• Livy,  lib.  xliii.  c.  4,  5,  6,  Ac.  f Ibid.  lib.  xllv.  c.  21 , 34. 

X Vid,  Veil.  Fa  tore  ut.  lib.  i. — But  it  would  tie  nearer  tbe  tnitli  to 
My,  that  Pencil*  vft*  murdered  by  tbe  Roman*  ; for  After  haring 
suffered  such  cruel  trcAtrocnt  in  the  dungeon  to  winch  be  was  at  ftr»t 
consigned,  (bat  /K  nidus  Faullus  complained  of  it  In  the  Senate  as  a 
national  disgrace,  he  wn»  removed  to  ale**  miserable  prison  ; and 
there  having  offended  the  soldiers  who  guarded  bint,  they,  in 
reverse,  harassed  biro  night  and  day,  And  never  allowed  him  to 
sleep,  till  be  expired  under  their  persecution*. — Vid.  Fragment. 
Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  xxxi.  p.  993,  edit.  Khodom. — and  MUkridatis 
F-putoiam , optttl  /Vagus.  Sallust. 

| Livy,  lib.  xlr.  c.  32,  29. 
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niitory.  also  appropriated  to  them  selves  the  produce  of  all  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  kingdom.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  forbidden  to  fell  timber  for  ship-building  ; 
and  all  intermarriages  and  sales  of  land  between  the 
people  of  the  several  districts  were  forbidden.  With 
these  marks  of  real  slavery,  they  were  left,  for  the 
present,  nominally  free  ; and  Macedonia  was  not  yet 
rcduced.to  the  form  of  a Roman  province. 

Conduct  of  It  is  curious  to  observe,  bow,  after  every  successive 
Rome  to  conquest,  the  Romans  altered  their  behaviour  to  those 
her  allks.  nHjfK  \*bo  had  aided  them  to  pain  it,  and  whose  friend- 
ship or  enmity  was  now  become  indifferent  to  them. 
Thus,  after  their  first  war  with  Philip,  they  alighted  the 
iEtolians  ; after  they  had  vanquished  Autiochus,  they 
readily  listened  to  complaints  against  Philip  ; and  now 
the  destruction  of  Macedon  enabled  them  to  use  the 
language  of  sovereigns  rather  than  of allies  to  theiroldest 
and  most  faithful  friends,  Etuncnes,  the  Rhodians,  and 
theActueana.  The*  Senate  first  tampered  with  Attains, 
the  brother  of  Eumenes,  hoping  that  he  might  be 
persuaded  to  accuse  his  brother,  and  to  petition  for  a 
share  of  his  dominions  ; but  when  they  found  him  deaf 
to  their  temptations,  they  retracted  some  promises 
which  they  had  hefore  made  him,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  listen  to  them.  Afterwards,  when  Eumenes 
himself  landed  in  Italy  ont  his  way  to  Rome,  with 
the  view  of  removing  the  suspicions  entertained 
against  him,  the  Senate,  aware  of  his  purpose,  issued 
on  order  that  no  King  should  be  allowed  to  come  to 
Home  ; and  despatched  one  of  the  Qutestors  to  an- 
nounce it  to  him  nt  Brundusium,  and  to  command  him 
to  leave  Italy  immediately.  The  Rhodians  had  offended 
by  declaring  openly,  “ that  they;  were  tired  of  the  war 
with  Perseus  ; that  he,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  was  the 
friend  of  their  commonwealth  ; that  they  should  wish 
to  see  the  contending  parties  reconciled ; and  that 
they  would  themselves  declare  against  those  whose 
obstinacy  should  be  an  impediment  to  peace."  This 
declaration,  which  was  received  at  Rome  most  indig- 
nantly, had  been  privately  recommended  by  Q.Marcius, 
the  Roman  Consul,  to  one  of  the  Rhodian  ambassadors, 
who  had  visited  him  in  his  camp  in  Macedonia,  during 
the  preceding  year : and  Polybius^  reasonably  con- 
jectures, that  Marcius,  confident  of  a speedy  victory 
over  Perseus,  gave  this  advice  to  the  Rhodians,  with 
the  treacherous  purpose  of  furnishing  the  Senate  with  a 
future  pretence  of  hostility  against  them.  However, 
their  fault  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  Lycin  and 
Caria,||  which  tbe  Senate  now  declared  independent; 
and  the  individuals  who  were  accused  of  favouring 
Perseus  were  given  up  to  the  Romans, if  or  at  the 
instigation  of  Roman  officers,  were  put  to  death  by  the 
.Rhodian  government.  Nor  should  it  be *#  omitted, 
that  a general  inquiry  was  instituted  throughout 
Greece  into  tbe  conduct  of  the  principal  men  in  the 
several  states  during  the  late  wur.  Those  who  were 
accused  by  their  countrymen  of  the  Roman  party  of 
having  favoured  Perseus,  were  summoned  to  Rome  to 
plead  their  cause  as  criminals  ; and  some  were  even  put 
to  death.  But  if  the  mere  opinions  and  inclinations  of 
individuals  were  thus  punished,  the  states  which  had 
actually  taken  part  with  Macedon  met  with  a still 


heavier  destiny.  Let  it  be  for  ever  remembered,  Rome, 
that  by  a decree*  of  the  Senate,  seventy  towns  of 
Epirus  were  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  Roman 
army,  after  all  hostilities  were  at  an  end  ; that  false- 
hood and  deceit  were  used  to  prevent  resistance  or 
escape ; and  that  in  one  day  and  one  hour  seventy 
towns  were  sacked  and  destroyed,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  human  beings  sold  for  slaves.  The 
Instrument  employed  on  (bis  occasion  was  L.  JKmilius 
Paullus,  the  conqueror  vf  Macedon,  and  one  of  those 
whom  we  arc  taught  to  regard  as  models  of  Roman 
virtue.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincere  affec- 
tioh  for  his  country,  his  indifference  to  money,  and 
his  respectability  as  a citizen,  husband,  son,  and 
father.  Rut  it  U useful  to  see  whnt  dreadful  actions 
the  best  men  of  ancient  times  were  led  unhesitatingly 
to  commit,  from  the  utter  absence  of  a just  law  of 
nations,  and  the  fatal  habit  of  making  their  country 
the  supreme  object  of  their  duty.  Nor  is  it  possible 
that  these  evils  should  be  prevented,  unless  truer  no- 
tions have  insensibly  established  themselves  in  the 
minds  of  men,  even  of  those  who  arc  least  grateful  to 
the  source  from  which  they  have  derived  them  ; and  if 
modem  Europe  be  guided  by  purer  principles,  the 
Christian  historian  cannot  forget  from  what  cause  this 
better  and  happier  condition  has  arisen. 

It  remains  now  that  we  speak  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Romans  towards  the  Acheans,  The  early  history 
of  the  Achaean  League,  and  the  leaning  of  its  councils 
towards  a friendly  connection  with  Macedon,  has 
been  already  noticed.  In  the  war  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Philip,  however,  the  Achmans  were  per- 
suaded to  join  with  the  former;  a step  which  Polybius t 
desrrihea  as  absolutely  necessary  for  their  safety; 
whether  it  were  altogether  equally  honourable,  wc 
hare  hardly  the  means  of  deciding.  Rut  their  new 
connection,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  origin, 
was  ever  afterwards  faithfully  observed  : insomuch, 
that  the  Romans,  though  sufficiently  adroit  in  finding 
matter  of  complaint,  when  they  were  disposed  to  do 
so,  and  though  offended  by  the  free  and  independent 
tone  which  the  Achojan  government  always  main- 
tained towards  them,  could  yet  obtain  no  tolerable 
pretext  for  attacking  them.  There  was,  however, 
a traitor  amongst  the  Acbseans,  named  Callicrates,; 
who,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  the  ruling  party  in 
the  councils  of  his  country,  endeavoured  to  supplant 
them  through  the  influence  of  Rome  ; and  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Senate  by  representing  his  opponents 
as  despisers  of  the  Roman  authority,  which  he  and  his 
friends  vainly  endeavoured  to  uphold.  After  the 
Macedonian  war,  his  intrigues^  were  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever.  He  accused  a great  number 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  countrymen  of  having 
favoured  tbe  cause  of  Perseus  ; and  although  the  con- 
duct of  the  Achaean  government  towards  Rome  had 
been  perfectly  blameless,  and  nothing  was  foend 
among  the  papers  of  the  King  of  Macedon  w hich 
confirmed  tbe  charge,  even  against  anv  of  its  indivi- 
dual citizens,  yet,  on  tbe  demand  of  the  Romans, 
more  than  a thousand  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
conunouwealth  were  arrested  and  sent  into  Italy, 
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Hwtory.  under  pretence  tliat  they  should  be  tried  for  their 
conduct  at  Home.  On  their  arrival  in  Italy,  they  were 
confined  in  the  different  cities  of  Tuscany,  and  there 
remained  nearly  seventeen  years.  The  Senate  re- 
peatedly refused  the  petition  of  the  Achasan  govern- 
ment, that  they  might  either  be  released,  or  else 
be  brought  to  trial.  It  in  added,  that  whoever  among 
them  were  at  any  time  detected  in  endeavouring  to 
escape,  were  invariably  put  to  death.  At  last,*  after 
most  of  them  had  died  in  captivity,  the  influence  of 
Cato  the  Censor  was  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  survi- 
vors, at  the  request  of  Scipio  .Kinilianus  j who  was 
anxious  to  serve  one  of  their  number,  his  own 
familiar  friend,  the  historian  Polybius.  Hut  the 
manner  in  which  Cato  pleaded  their  cause  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  He  represented  the  Achrean  prisoners  as 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Senate  of  Rome  : **  Wc 
sit  here  all  day,”  said  he,  ” os  if  wc  had  nothing  to 
do,  debating  about  the  fate  of  a few  wretched  old 
Greeks,  whether  the  undertakers  of  Rome  or  Achva 
are  to  have  the  burying  of  them.”  We  have  dwelt 
the  more  fully  on  this  treatment  of  the  Achaean*,  be- 
cause it  sets  in  the  clearest  light  the  character  of  the 
Roman  government ; and  enables  us  to  appreciate  the 
state  of  the  world  under  the  Roman  dominion,  when 
such  men  as  Polybius  were  subject  to  the  worst  op- 
pression and  insolence  from  a nation  which  boasted 
Importance  the  Censor,  as  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments. 

Hitherto,  however,  Achflca  and  the  rest  of  Greece 
still  enjoyed  a nominal  independence,  notwithstanding 
the  real  supremacy  of  the  Roman  power.  But  within 
little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  overthrow  of 
Perseus,  even  these  poor  remains  of  freedom  were  de- 
stroyed. A mant  of  low  condition,  named  Andriscus, 
availing  himself  of  his  personal  resemblance  to  the 
royal  family  of  Maccdon,  assumed  the  name  of  Philip, 
anil  pretending  that  he  was  the  son  of  Perseus,  was 
joyfully  received  by  the  Macedonians.  After  a short 
contest,  he  was  defeated  and  led  prisoner  to  Rome  by 
Q.  Cecilias  Metcllus  ; and  from  henceforward  Mace- 
dou  was  placed  entirely  on  the  footing  of  a Roman 
province.  The  full  of  Achata  followed  almost  at  the 
same  time.  It  appears]  that  a party  had  lately 
acquired  an  ascendency  in  the  Achiean  councils, 
warmly  inclined  to  throw  off  the  control  of  Rome  $ 
but  without  the  wisdom  or  integrity  which  had  en- 
abled Philopnemcn  and  Lycortas  to  command  respect 
from  the  Romans,  while  they  avoided  giving  them  the 
slightest  pretence  for  attacking  their  independence. 
The  party  now  in  power,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  bent 
upon  provoking  a war  with  Rome.  They  attacked 
Laccdteinnn,§  which,  although  obliged  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Achcan  confederacy,  was  on  all  occa- 
sions ready  to  break  off  its  connection ; and  when  the 
Lacedemonians  appealed  to  Rome,  and  Commis- 
sioners were  sent  as  usual  to  give  their  judgment, 
the  Achaean  government  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
indifference,  and  took  the  most  violent  measures  for 
exciting  popular  feeling  throughout  Greece  against 
the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  Romans.  The  fer- 
ment was  at  its  height  when  the  Commissioners,  who 
hod  arrived  at  Corinth,]|  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
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pleasure  of  the  Senate,  that  not  only  Lacedaemon,  but  Rome. 
Corinth  also,  and  Argos,  and  several  other  states 
which  bad  been  united  with  the  Achsans,  should  now 
be  separated  from  them,  because  they  had  originally 
formed  no  part  of  Acluea.  Nothing  can  be  said  in 
excuse  of  ibis  decision,  which  was  alike  insolent  and 
unjust ; yet,  where  resistance  is  so  evidently  hopeless, 
as  it  was  at  this  time  in  Greece,  it  must  ever  be  con- 
demned as  a useless  aggravation  of  a people's  suffer- 
ings. The  whole  frame  of  society  was  loosened  by  the 
Achaean  leaders  ; and  great  immediateevUs  were  occa- 
sioned with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  their  leading  to 
permanent  good.  Slaves*  were  set  at  liberty,and  enlisted 
to  swell  the  Achwan  army ; debtors  were  protected 
from  their  creditors  ; and  heavy  requisitions  were  laid 
on  all  individuals,  nuile  and  female,  to  contribute  to 
the  wants  of  the  commonwealth.  But  there  was  no 
corresponding  spirit  in  the  people  ; and  these  strong 
measures  which,  if  adopted  voluntarily,  often  pro- 
duce effects  so  wonderful,  were  considered  vexatious 
and  oppressive,  when  enforced  by  an  unpopular 
government.  Metcllus,  at  this  time,  commanded  in 
Macedonia;  and  wishing  to  win  the  double  glory  of 
being  the  pacificator  of  Maccdon  and  Achaea,  he  was 
anxious  to  persuade  the  Achseans  to  submit  before 
Mummius  the  Consul  should  arrive  to  take  the  com- 
mand against  them.  His  advances  were  slighted,  be- 
cause they  were  attributed  to  fear  ; and  an  Achaean 
annyt  marched  towards  Thermopylae  to  oppose  his 
march  into  Greece.  But  so  totally  unequal  were  the 
Greeks  to  the  maintenance  of  this  contest,  that  they  aban- 
doned their  ground  on  the  first  approach  of  Metellus  j 
and,  being  overtaken  on  their  retreat,  were  immediately 
and  completely  routed.  Metcllus  then  advanced  to- 
wards Corinth,  having  reduced  Thebes  and  Megara 
on  his  march  j and  his  offers  of  peace  being  again  re- 
jected, he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  task  of  finally 
subjugating  Greece  to  L.  Mummius,  who  ubout  this 
time  arrived  from  Italy.  The  new  commander  finished  Capture  of 
the  war  in  a single  battle,  under  the  walls  of  Corinth.  Corinth. 
Discus,  the  Achaean  General,  fled  to  Megalopolis,  and  c» 
there  destroyed  himself  by  poison  ; the  Corinthians,  GO**- 
for  the  most  part,  abandoned  their  city,  and  Mummius  — 
entered  it  with  little  or  no  resistance.  But  every  *•  c. 
horror  that  follows  the  most  hardly  won  capture  of  14<?. 
a town  by  storm,  was  practised  with  deliberate  — 

cruelty.  Most  of  the  citizens  were  slain  ; the  women  ot*- 

and  children  were  sold  for  slaves  ; the  temples  and  158.  3. 
houses  were  alike  ransacked  ; and  Corinth,  finally,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  Achaean  League  was  then 
dissolved,  and  Greece  was  henceforward  treated  os  a 
province,  was  subjected  to  tribute,  and  wus  governed 
by  a Roman  Proconsul,  or  Praetor. 

We  have  thus  related  the  final  overthrow  of 
Grecian  independence,  somewhat  more  particularly 
than  the  difficulty  of  the  conquest  or  its  particular 
importance  might  seem  to  demand.  Something, 
however,  is  due  to  the  memory  of  illustrious  names  ; 
and  interested  as  wc  arc  from  our  childhood  in  the 
fortunes  of  Greece,  the  story  of  its  till  cannot  be  read 
without  attention.  It  now  remains  that  we  turn  to  a 
scene  in  itself  fur  more  striking,  and  presenting  a still 
more  painful  picture  of  misery  and  atrocious  ambition, 
the  third  Punic  war,  and  the  destruction  of  Carthage. 
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History.  Since  the  time  at  which  Hannibal  was  obliged  to 
W-y— abandon  his  country,  by  the  animosity  of  those  whose 
State  of  corruptions  he  had  exposed  and  checked,  and  by  the 
larthiige.  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  Carthage  seems  to  have 
rested  quietly  in  the  state  of  humiliation  to  which 
the  event  of  the  second  Punic  war  had  reduced  her. 
Forbidden  as  she  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  allies  of  the  Roman  jieople, 
ihe  was  obliged  to  suffer  repeated  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  Masinissa,  King  of  Nuiuidia ; and  when,  as 
her  only  resource,  she  applied  to  Rome*  for  protec- 
tion, she  found  a tardy  and  insufficient  redress.  She 
' observed,  however,  faithfully,  the  conditions  of  her  sub- 
mission ; and  Carthaginian  ships  formed  a part  of  the 
Roman  fleet,  in  the  wars  with  Antiocbus  and  with  Per- 
seus. But  when  some  years  had  elapsed  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  the  Romans,  having 
no  other  enemy  to  attract  their  attention,  felt  their 
hatred  of  Carthage  revive  ; and  it  was  openly  pro- 
fessed by  some  members  of  the  senate,  that  the  very 
existence  of  that  commonwealth t ought  no  longer 
to  be  permitted.  The  resistance  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  been  at  last  driven  to  make  to  the  con- 
tinued encroachments  and  hostilities  of  Masinissa, 
furnished  the  Romans  with  a pretext  for  declaring 
war  ; and  the  two  Consuls,  with  two  consular  armies 
and  a large  fleet,  were  despatched  to  Sicily,  in  order 
to  cross  over  fropi  that  island  into  Africa  as  soon  as 
posable.  The  Carthaginians  had  tried  every  means 
of  pacifyiug  the  Romans,  without  throwing  them- 
selves entirely  upon  their  mercy ; but  when  they  found 
that  nn  army  was  actually  on  its  way  to  attack  them, 
and  that  Utica, t the  most  important  of  all  their  de- 
pendencies in  Africa,  hod  already  offered  an  entire 
submission  to  the  Romans,  the  danger  seemed  too 
great  for  any  further  hesitation ; and  their  ambas- 
sadors at  Rome  announced  to  the  Senate,  that  Car- 
thage yielded  herself  up  entirely  to  its  disposal.  In 
return  , they  were  promised  the  enjoyment  of  their  laws 
and  liberty,  and  the  uninterrupted  |iossession  of  their 
lands  and  moveable  property,  on  condition  that  they 
should  send  over  toLilybxutn,  within  thirty  days,  three 
hundred  children,  of  the  first  families  in  Carthage,  as 
hostages,  and  that  they  should  obediently  receive  the 
commands  which  the  Consuls  should  deliver  to  them 
on  their  arrival  in  Africa.  A vague  suspicion  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  them  possessed  the  Carthaginians  on 
the  return  of  their  ambassadors  ; still  they  resolved  to 
persevere  in  their  submissions.  The  hostages  were 
sent  to  Lilybteum,ond  then  were  despatched  to  Rome j 
ar.d  a deputation  wailed  on  the  Consuls  soon  after  their 
landing  at  Utica,  to  know  the  final  pleasure  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  express  the  readiness  of  Carthage  to 
obey  it.  The  Consuls  commanded  that  all  amis,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  and  all  engines  of  war,  should 
be  surrendered  to  them}  and  even  this  was  com- 
plied with. ||  A number  of  members  of  the  supreme 
council,  of  priests,  and  of  other  individuals  of  the 
greatest  distinction  in  Carthage,  followed  the  long 
train  of  waggons  in  which  the  arms  were  carried  to 
the  Roman  camp.  They  hoped  to  move  compassion, 
by  the  sight  of  all  that  was  most  noble  and  most 
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venerable  in  their  country  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
suppliants.  But  one  of  the  Consuls,  L.  Marcius 
Censorious,  having  arisen,  and  composed  his  counte- 
nance., says  Appian,  to  an  expression*  of  sternness, 
briefly  told  them,  44  That  they  must  abandon  Cdrthngc, 
and  remove  to  any  place  more  inland,  that  should  be 


Horae, 


about  nine  or  ten  miles  distant  from  the  sea } for 
Carthage,*’  said  he,  44  we  arc  resolved  to  raze  to  the 
ground.”  This  declaration  was  received  by  the  Car- 
thaginians who  heard  it,  with  the  most  lively  emo- 
tions of  rage  and  despair  j they  vented  curses  hgainst 
the  Romans,  as  if  wishing  to  provoke  them  to  forget 
the  sacred  character  which  they  bore.  To  this  burst 
of  passion  the  deepest  grief  succeeded  ; they  be- 
wailed the  fate  of  their  country  with  such  agony  of 
sorrow,  that  it  is  said  even  the  Romans  were  moved 
to  tears  j and  they  attempted  even  yet  to  obtain  from 
the  Consuls  a mitigation  of  their  sentence.  But  when 
Censorious  repeated  that  the  orders  of  the  Senate  nut 
be  performed,  and  that  immediately,  and  when  the 
lie  tors  begun  to  drive  the  deputation  from  the  Con- 
suls’ presence,  they  begged  to  be  heard  again  for  a 
few  moments  ; and  then  said,  that  they  only  entreated 
the  Romans  to  advance  with  their  fleet  instantly  to 
the  city,  to  prevent  the  people  from  provoking  their 
utter  destruction  by  some  act  of  despair.  Censorious 
accordingly  moved  forwards  with  twenty  ships,  and 
remained  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  while  the 
Carthaginians  brought  back  the  report  of  their  doom 
to  Carthage. 

The  tidings  were  received  with  one  common  feeling  Third  Pn- 
of  indignation  by  the  supreme  council  and  by  the  B,*c  1FBr* 
people.  Generals  were  chosen  immediately ; and  u*  c* 
when  the  Consuls  refused  to  grant  a truce  for  thirty 
days,  in  order  that  ambassadors  might  be  sent  to  — 
Rome,  war  was  at  once  resolved  on  ; and  the  whole  c. 
population,  men  and  women  alike,  began  to  labour  H9. 
night  and  day  in  the  fabrication  of  arms  , to  supply  the 
place  of  those  which  they  had  surrendered.  The 
Consuls,  after  waiting  some  days,  to  see  if  the  fer- 
ment would  subside,  at  length  marched  towards 
Carthage,  and  the  operations  of  the  siege  commenced. 

But  such  was  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and 
such  the  spirit  of  their  defenders,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  want  of  arms,  they  repulsed  every 
attempt  of  the  enemy ; and  the  Roman  army,  baffled 
by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffering  from  sickness, 
saw  the  year  draw  to  a close  without  having  ob- 
tained any  other  success  than  such  ns  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  the  cause  deserved. f Nor  were  the 
Consuls  of  the  following  year  more  fortunate  ; and 
the  spirits  of  the  Carthaginians,  encouraged  by  their 
long  resistance,  began  to  anticipate  a final  deliverance. 
Masinissa,  the  old  ally  of  Rome,  was  lately  dead  ; and 
his  sons,  among  whom  his  dominions  were  divided, 
whilst  promising  succours  to  the  Roman  army,  evi- 
dently shewed  no  real  disposition  to  assist  it. 

But  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  P.  Scipio  /Kinilia- 
nus,  the  son  of  .-Emilius  Puullus,  hut  adopted  into  the 
family  of  Scipio  by  the  son  of  the  famous  Africanus, 
was  elected  Consul,  and  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Africa  by  an  especial  vote  of  the  people.  He  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  under  the  former  Con- 
suls, when  serving  as  a military  Tribune  j and  there 
was  besides  a superstitious  persuasion  among  the  people 
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In  bis  favour,  tbai  the  Sctpios  were  destined  to  be  the 
conquerors  of  C&rthuge.  On  his  succeeding  to  the 
command,  his  first  care  was  to  restore  the  discipline 
of  the  artuy,  which  had  suffered  greatly  from,  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  lost  Consul ; and  by  his  ability  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  by  his  skill  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  he  soon  destroyed  nil  the  hopes  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians. The  situation  of  Curlhuge,  from  this  time,  be- 
gan to  resemble  the  picture  left  us  of  the  miseries  of 
Jerusalem  in  its  last  siege  by  Titus.  Numbers  died  of 
famine  through  the  strictness  of  the  blockade  ; num- 
bers deserted  to  the  enemy  ; while  Asdrub  d,  who  com- 
manded the  {trincipal  military  force  in  the  town,*  was 
himself  rioting  in  luxury,  and  exercising  the  greatest 
tyranny  over  his  countrymen ; his  conduct,  as  a (Gene- 
ral, at  the  same  time,  being  totally  destitute  of  courage 
and  wisdom,  and  marked  only  by  savage  cruelty  to- 
wards the  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  power.  Yett  the 
city  continued  to  hold  out  during  the  year  of  Scipio’s 
Consulship ; and  the  winter  wus  employed  by  him, 
successfully,  in  reducing  the  strongholds  which  still 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  In  the  following  spring,  his 
command  being  still  continued,  he  resumed  the  siege 
with  vigour;  and,  by  a combination  of  assaults,  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  way  into  one  of  the  quarters  of 
the  city,  when  famine  had  enfeebled  the  bodies  and 
the  spirits  of  its  defenders.  But  the  By  nut,  or  Cita- 
del, still  remained  untaken ; and  six  days  were  con- 
sumed in  a horrible  struggle  from  street  to  street,  and 
from  house  to  house  ; in  the  course  of  which,  firo  and 
the  sword,  and  the  ruin  of  falling  buildings,  combined 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  destruction  to  the  uttermost. 
At  lost  the  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  sued  for  mercy, 
and  it  was  granted  them  ; such  mercy  as  was  practised 
in  ancient  times,  when  hopeless  slavery,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  age,  was  the  lot  of  all  whom  the  sword 
had  spaied.  Fifty  thousand  individuals  were  thus 
made  prisoners,  to  enrich  their  conquerors  by  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  them  in  the  slave  market  at  Rome  ; and 
the  victorious  army  was  then  allowed  to  plunder  the 
city  for  several  days.  Shortly  after,  a commission*  of 
ten  senators  was  sent  from  Rome,  as  usual,  to  determine 
the  future  condition  of  the  conquered  country.  By 
their  orders,  whatever  port  of  the  buildings  of  Car- 
thage had  survived  the]  siege,  was  now  levelled  with 
the  ground  ; and  curses  were  imprecated  on  tuiy  man 
who  should  hereafter  attempt  to  build  on  the  spot. 
The  territory  was  subjected  to  a tribute,  and  governed 
henceforth  as  a Roman  province  ; with  the  exception 
Btructioa  of  of  certain  jiortions  which  were  given  to  the  people  of 
Cartbiurc.  Utica  and  Hippo,  as  a reward  for  their  timely  desertion 
of  the  Carthaginian  cause.  Thus  was  the  great  rival 
of  Rome  totally  destroyed,  only  a few  months  before 
the  final  conquest  of  Greece,  in  the  year  of  Rome  608, 
and  about  a hundred  and  forty-six  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

It  will  now.  perhaps,  be  most  advisable  to  trace  the 

of  the  Ho-  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Spain  and  Gaul  ; then 
■unarms,  to  notice  the  accessions  to  their  empire  gained  in  Africa 
by  the  conquest  of  Jugurtha ; und  to  conclude  with  a 
general  view  of  the  extent  of  their  dominion  at  the 
period  which  forms  the  limit  of  the  present  sketch. 
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The  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  had  left  the  Romans  Rome, 
no  other  enemies  in  Spain  to  contend  with  than  the  v-» 
natives  themselves ; but  these  were  of  so  stubborn  Spain, 
and  warlike  a temper,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  effect 
their  subjugation.  It  may  be  asked,  what  claim  of 
right  could  be  advanced  by  the  Romans  in  attempting 
this  conquest  ; and  no  answer  can  be  given,  except 
that  a civilised  nation,  in  its  intercourse  with  an  unci- 
vilized one,  easily  finds  grounds  of  quarrel,  while  it 
exacts  from  men,  ignorant  of  all  law,  an  observance 
of  those  rules,  which  men,  in  a more  advanced  state  of 
society,  have  agreed  to  call  the  law  of  nations.  Those 
Spanish  tribes  that  had  been  subject  to  Carthage  were 
treated  by  the  Homans,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, as  a conquered  people,  were  subjected  to  a tri- 
bute, and  governed  with  the  usual  arbitrary  authority 
of  the  Roman  provincial  magistrates.  If  they  at- 
tempted to  shake  off  the  yoke,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  some  warriors  of  those  tribes,  which  were  yet  in- 
dependent, should  join  tlve  armies  of  their. country- 
men : and  this  afforded  the  Romans  a pretext,  some- 
times, for  demanding  hostages  from  the  people  whose 
citizens  had  been  found  in  arms  against  them ; or, 
sometimes,  for  requiring  the  surrender  of  their  arms  ; 
conditions  which,  since  in  their  eyes  they  implied  de- 
gradation, were  generally  refused,  und  thus  gave  oc- 
casion to  war.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  acceded 
to,  the  Romans  would  proceed  to  exercise  some  acts  of 
sovereignty  which  would  provoke  the  tribe  to  take  up 
arms  ; or  the  mere  detention  of  their  hostages  was  a 
continual  irritation  to  their  minds,  which  at  last  would 
break  out  in  open  hostility.  Or,  if  this  pretence  failed, 
there  was  another  which  could  scarcely  ever  be  wanting. 

U the  vanquished  soldiers  of  any  tribe  engaged  in  war 

nary  succours  of  humanity,  if  they  were  entertained  or 
sheltered,  this  was  called  assisting  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic,  and  was  supposed  to  justify  a Roman  General 
in  demanding  satisfaction  from  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  it.  This  was  the  original  cause  of  the  quar- 
rel between  Rome  and  Numantia.*  Thirdly,  if  there 
were  any  tribes  whose  situation,  or  whose  caution,  had 
preserved  them  from  any  sort  of  connection  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Romans,  some  dispute  amongst  them- 
selves was  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  arise ; and  the 
vanquished  party  was  always  sure  to  find  in  the  Romans, 
willing  and  effectual  supporters.  The  Roman  t Gene- 
rals instantly  interfered  as  arbiters  ; and  if  their  deci- 
sion was  not  submitted  to,  they  presently  proceeded 
to  enforce  it  by  onus.  A system  like  this  steadily  pur- 
sued amongst  a warlike  and  independent  people,  natu- 
rally furnished  the  Romans  with  an  occasion  of  attack- 
ing, in  their  turn,  the  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the 
Pcniusuln.  Of  all  these,  the  most  obstinate  and  suc- 
cessful in  their  resistance  were  the  Lusitanians  and  Lusitam'aa 
Numantians.  The  first,  under  J the  command  of  Viri-  mar  cads, 
nth  us,  a chief  of  remarkable  enterprise  and  ability,  u.  c. 
maintained  the  contest  for  several  years,  and  defeated  644. 
several  of  the  Roman  officers  ; till  their  leader  was  — 
assassinated  by  three  of  his  followers,  at  the  instiga-  r.  c. 
tion  of  Servilius  Csepio,  the  Roman  general,  then  com-  HO. 
maiiding  against  him.  Numantia  has  acquired  still  Numuntian 
greater  fame,  by  the  disgraces  which  its  inhabitants  mar. 
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Hillary,  inflicted  on  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  desperation  of 
their  final  defence.  They  obliged  a Roman  Consul,* 
C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  to  purchase  the  safety  of  his 
army  by  an  unfavourable  treaty ; and  when  the  Se- 
nate, iu  contempt  of  the  public  fiuth,  refused  to  ratify 
the  terms,  and  ordered  Mancinus  to  be  given  up  to  the 
enemy  to  expiate  his  act  with  his  own  life,  the  Nu- 
mantians  refused  to  accept  him  : and  the  Roman  wri- 
ters record,  without  a blush,  this  contrast  between  the 
honour  of  the  barbarians  and  their  own  perfidy.  At 
last  Scipio  ^Emilianus,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage, 
was  elected  Consul,  on  purpose  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Numantia.  With  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  he  blockaded  the  city,  the  male  population  of 
which  had  never  exceeded f eight  thousand  ; and  fear- 
ing to  encounter  the  despair  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
hemmed  them  in  with  lines  of  circumvallation,  and 
waited  patiently  till  famine  should  do  his  work  for  him 
without  danger  to  himself.  The  Numantines  tried  to 
obtain  tolerable  conditions  ; but  they  had  been  too 
formidable  to  find  mercy  from  an  enemy  like  the  Ro- 
mans, who  never  had  any  sympathy  with  courage 
from  which  they  themselves  had  suffered.  Finding 
mwtUi  *****  *hey  no  *,°Pe  I®**;  the  besieged  mostly  de- 
r c*  stroyed  themselves  and  their  relations,  and  a few  only 
surrendered  alive  to  the  conqueror.  He  selected  f fifty 

* of  their  number  to  adorn  his  triumph,  the  rest  he  sold 

B c fur  slaves,  and  then  levelled  Numantia  to  the  ground ; 
133]  a,n<*  ^or  rac^  a victory,  so  hardly  won,  over  an  enemy 

so  inferior  in  numbers  and  resources,  he  was  extolled 
with  the  highest  praises  at  Rome,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Numantinus.  Still,  even  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Numantia,  the  Spaniards  continued,  at  various 
times,  to  maintain  the  straggle  for  liberty  5 nor  were 
they  fully  reduced  to  obedience  till  a much  later  period 
than  that  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 

In  GnuL  The  Romans  were  first  led  to  carry  their  arms  into 
Transalpine  Gaul,  by  an  application  from  the  people  of 
the  Greek  colony  of  Marseilles,  to  protect  them  against 
the  assaults  of  some  of  the  native  tribes  in  their 
neighbourhood.  An  embassy  to  this  effect  remains 
recorded  in  one  of  the  Fragments § of  Polybius,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  as  early  as  the  year  of  Rome, 
600 ; but  no  important  consequences  seemed  to  hare 
followed  from  it  immediately.  About  twenty- eight  years 
afterwards,  however,  on  a new  complaint  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Marseilles,  a Roman  army  attacked  and  con- 
quered the  Salyes||,  a tribe  of  Transalpine  Gauls  j and 
after  their  defeat,  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni,  their 
neighbours,  were  accused  of  having  given  them  assist- 
ance, and  of  haring  offered  injuries  also  to  the  A£dui, 
another  Gaulish  tribe,  which  had  before  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Rome.  Several  victories  were  gained 
over  these  new  enemies,  and  one  or  two  colonies  were 
founded  in  Gaul;  such  as  ^ Aqua:  Sextiae,  or  Aix,  in 
Provence,  planted  by  C.  Scxtius,  and  Narbo,**  or  N'ar- 
bonne,  the  origin  of  which  is  fixed  a little  later.  By  these 
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means  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  extending  inland  os  far  as  the  Jura*  and  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province,  about  the  year  of  Rome  633. 

While  the  Republic  was  thus  extending  its  do- 
minion in  Spain  and  Gaul,  its  empire  in  Africa  re- 
ceived an  important  addition  in  the  conquest  of 
Numidia.  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the 
principal  part  of  the  territories  of  that  commonwealth 
were  at  once  subjected  to  the  Roman  government  j 
and  thus  the  Romans  were  brought  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  Kings  of  Numidia;  whose  dominions  lay 
to  the  west  and  south-west  of  Carthage,  and  stretched 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  till  they  were 
Imunded  by  the  confines  of  Mauritania.  The  name  of 
Nuraidians,  borrowed  from  the  Greek-  term  Nomades, 
signifies  a people  who  live  by  pasturage  j and  has  ac- 
cidently become  the  peculiar  appellution  of  the  native 
tribes  in  the  west  of  Africa  ; although,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Svphax,  Masiimsa,  anil  Micipsa,  they 
seem  to  have  heen,  in  many  respects,  advanced  far 
above  a mere  pastoral  life.  Micipsa,t  the  son  of  Ma- 
sinissa,  divided  liis  kingdom  between  bis  sons  Hiemp- 
sal  and  Adhcrbol,  and  his  nephew  Jugurtha  ; but  on 
his  death,  Jugurtha,  who  was  much  older  than  his 
cousins,  and  who  had  acquired  military  experience 
and  high  distinction,  by  serving  in  the  Roman  army 
at  the  siege  of  Numuntin,  ut  once  proceeded  to  assassi- 
nate Hiempsal,  and  then  openly  invaded  the  dominions 
of  the  surviving  Prince  Adherbal.  He  easily  overcame 
him,  stripped  him  of  his  territories,  and  obliged  him 
to  fly  to  Rome  for  refuge  and  redress.  Rut  dreading 
lest  the  Romans  should  avail  themselves  of  so  fair  a 
pretext  to  seize  upon  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  for 
themselves,  he  strove  to  deprecate  their  enmity  by  em- 
ploying bribery,  to  a large  extent,  among  the  members 
of  the  Senate  ; and  thus  nothing  was  done  in  favour 
of  Adherbal,  except  the  sending  a commission  of  ten 
Senators  to  Africa,  to  divide  the  kingdom  between 
him  and  Jugurtha.  It  is  said,;  however,  that  this 
commission  was  also  corrupted  by  Jugurtha,  and  thus 
was  induced  to  assign  to  him  by  far  the  most  valuable 
share  of  Micipsa's  inheritance.  Of  this  he  took  ad- 
vantage, and  in  a short  time  he  again  attacked  Adher- 
bal,  defeated  him,  shut  him  up  in  the  strong  town  of 
Cisto,  and  there  besieged  him  for  some  months ; till 
the  Italian  soldiers,  who  formed  the  most  effective 
part  of  the  garrison,  persuaded  Adherbal  to  surrender 
himself  to  his  rival,  and,  stipulating  only  for  his  life, 
to  rely  for  every  thing  else  on  the  interposition  of 
Rome.  But  no  sooner  had  he  given  himself  up,  than 
Jugurtha  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  torments. 

Sallust,  the  worm  partisan  of  Caaar,  and  anxious, 
therefore,  to  vilify  to  the  utmost  the  character  of  the  Se- 
nate, asserts  § that  even  this  flagrant  crime  would  have 
been  passed  over  with  impunity,  owing  to  the  influence 
which  Jugurtha  had  obtained  by  his  bribes  among 
the  nobility,  had  not  one  of  the  Tribunes  roused  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  denounced  the  scandalous 
motives  to  which,  as  he  said,  the  Senators  were  sacri- 
ficing the  honour  of  their  country.  However  this  be. 
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Hbtorr.  Wflr  was  declared  against  Jugurtha;  and  L.  Best ia 
v— Calphurnius,  one  of  the  Consuls,  was  sent  over  to 
Jugtmhioc  Africa  to  commence  hostilities  against  him.  Still,  we 
w»r.  are  told,*  Jugurtha  continued  to  employ  his  usual 
arts  : and  the  Consul,  after  suffering  the  campaign  to 
be  protracted  in  fruitless  negotiations,  at  last  granted 
his  enemy  pence,  on  condition  of  his  laying  down  his 
arms,  and  submitting  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans.  Hut  only  a small  part  of  JugurthiTs  resources 
were  in  fact  surrendered ; and  the  Consul  returning  to 
Rome  to  preside  at  the  elections  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  war  was  os  for  from  conclusion  as  ever.  The  suc- 
ceeding season  was  equally  unproductive  of  any  deci- 
sive event ; but  towards  the  close  of  it,  when  the 
Consul  Sp.  Albinus  had,  os  usual,  returned  to  Rome, 
the  army  which  he  left  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  sustained  a severe  defeat  from  the  enemy,  and 
was  reduced  to  such  difficulties  as  to  purchase  its  re- 
treat by  a promise  of  evacuating  Numidia  within  ten 
days  ; and,  it  is  added,  by  concluding  a treaty  of  peace. 
But  Jugurtha,  who  bail  served  at  Numantia,  must  have 
remembered  how  lightly  the  Senate  could  violate  the 
stipulations  mode  by  its  officers  ; and  he  could  not, 
reasonably,  calculate  on  gaining  any  other  advantage 
from  his  agreement,  than  the  getting  rid  of  the  Roman 
army  for  the  present.  The  treaty,  as  he  might  have 
expected*  was  immediately  disavowed  at  Rome  ; and 
the  new  Consul,  Q.  Caicilius  Metellu*,  was  likely  to 
prove  a far  more  formidable  adversary  than  those 
whom  he  hail  hitherto  encountered.  Mctellus  was 
bent  on  prosecuting  the  war  in  earnest.  He  reformed 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  which  is  always  described 
as  faulty,  when  the  usual  career  of  Roman  victory  was 
delayed  or  interrupted  ; but  he  did  not  scruple,  at  the 
same  time,  to  tamper  t with  the  scvcr.il  officers  whom 
Jugurtha  sent  to  him  to  propose  terms  of  peace,  and  to 
tempt  them  to  betray,  or  even  to  assassinate  theirmaster. 
He  evaded  giving  any  decisive  answer  to  the  offers 
made  to  him,  but  continued  to  advance  into  the  heart  of 
Jugurtha's  country  ■,  and  had  deprived  him  of  a large 
portion  of  his  resources,  before  the  Nuinidian  per- 
ceived that  his  enemy  was  merely  amusing  him,  and 
that  he  had  nothing  but  the  sword  to  trust  to.  In  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  Mctellus  gained  some  ail  van- 
tages, but  he  received  also  several  severe  cheeks  from 
the  activity  of  Jugurtha  j who  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count his  own  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  his  subjects  in  desultory 
warfare.  Experience,  however,  taught  Mctellus  to 
guard  more  completely  against  this  kind  of  annoyance ; 
and  his.  intrigues  were  so  successful  with  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  his  enemy,  that  Jugurtha  found  those 
whom  he  had  most  trusted  engaged  in  a conspiracy 
against  his  life  j and  although  he  escaped  the  imme- 
diate danger  by  putting  them  to  death,  his  prospects 
for  the  future  were  overcast  with  fear,  and  he  regarded 
every  one  about  him  with  suspicion.  Meantime  the  fa- 
mous Cains  Marius,*  who  had  served  with  distinction 
under  Mctellus  as  his  second  in  command,  impatient 
of  holding  an  inferior  station,  and  coveting  to  himself 
the  glory  of  conquering  Jugurtha,  had  obtained  leave 
to  go  to  Home,  nnd  offer  himself  as  a candidate  for  the 
Consulship.  He  was  a man  of  low  birth,  and  totally 
illiterate  ; but  active  and  able,  with  power  sufficient  to 
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make  him  feared  by  the  nobility,  and  with  an  inveterate  Rome, 
hatred  against  them,  because  their  scorn  of  his  mean  ' 

condition  galled  his  pride,  and  impeded  his  way  to  HU  first 
greatness.  By  depreciating*  Metellus,  and  promising 
soon  to  end  the  war  if  the  command  were  in  his  own  8 ,p' 
hands,  he  won  the  favour  of  the  multitude  ; for  in- 
vectives against  high  birth  and  station,  joined  to  an 
unabashed  self-assurance,  arc  powerful  pleaders  with 
the  low  and  the  ignorant ; and  he  was  elected  for  the 
lirst  time,  to  that  office  which  he  afterwards  filled  more 
frequently  than  any  other  Roman ; and  in  which  he 
was  tiic  author  of  as  signal  military  sendees,  and  as 
great  domestic  injuries,  as  any  one  individual  has  ever 
been  known  to  bring  upon  his  country. 

Marius,  soon  after  his  election,  received  from  the  |{P  -u  Bp. 
people,  in  spite  of  a contrary  resolution  of  the  Senate,  pointed  to 
the  command  of  the  anny  in  Numidia,  and  the  con-  wromar.tj 
duct  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha.  On  his  arrival  in 
Africa,  he  found  that  some  of  the  most  important  J5lsur 
towns  in  Numidia  bad  been  taken  by  Mctellus,  and 
that  Jugurtha  had  implored  and  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  Bocchus,  King  of  Mauritania,  so  that  he  had 
an  additional  enemy  to  encounter.  But  Bocchus, 
having  no  direct  interest  in  the  quarrel,  did  not  refuse 
to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  Roman  General  j 
nnd  promised  himself,  if  the  fortune  of  war  should 
prove  adverse,  to  secure  his  own  interests,  by  sur- 
rendering Jugurtha  to  his  enemies.  However,  for  the 
present,  the  two  Kings  were  in  close  alliance  with  each 
other } and  Marius,  in  hopes  of  bringing  them  to 
action,  employed  hitnsclf  in  besieging  some  of  the 
most  valuable  towns  and  fortresses  in  the  Numidian 
dominions.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  at  Capsa,t  a 
strong  place  in  one  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country, 
after  it  hud  been  surrendered,  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion was  massacred,  the  women  and  children  were 
sold  for  slaves,  and  the  city  was  plundered  and  burnt; 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  place  was  incon- 
venient for  the  Romans  to  garrison,  and  the  people 
were  not  thought  trustworthy.  If  we  remember,  how 
strong  a sensation  bos  been  excited  in  our  own  times, 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish  prisoners  at  Jaffa,  and 
then  observe  how  Sallust  excuses  J the  conduct  of 
Marius  at  Capsa,  we  shall  somewhat  understand  how 
dreadful  were  the  atrocities  of  Roman  warfare,  and 
how  degraded  the  condition  of  Roman  morality. 

The  loss  of  these  towns  drove  Jugurtha  and 
Bocchus,  as  Marius  had  hoped,  to  try  their  fortune  in 
the  field ; and  he  defeated  them  in  two  battles  with 
severe  loss.  This  disposed  the  King  of  Mauritania  to 
open  a communication  with  the  Romans ; the  manage- 
ment of  which,  was  intrusted  by  Marius  § to  L.  Cor- 
nelius Sylla,  his  Qua-stor ; nnd  after  much  debate, 

Bocchus  consented  to  win  the  favour  of  Rome,  by 
betraying  Jugurtha.  Accordingly,  having  allured  both 
S)lln  and  Jugurtha  with  the  hope  that  he  was  going 
to  deliver  their  enemy  into  their  hands,  he  proposed 
that  they  should  have  a meeting  with  each  other, 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  concluding  a peace  ; and 
when  the  appointed  time  came,  he  ordered  Jugurtha  ^ ** 


• Snllost,  c.  64.  t IM4.  c.  91. 

J Id  /act  nut,  contra  jut  brill , non  n ntrilii  netpte  rctltre  Contain 
odmiitaM  : red  yvin  locnr  Jngurlhm  opportunm,  not,  it  ad  Hu 
difficilis ; gen  nr  Ao  minim  mobile,  ittfidutH,  nrjwe  beuejUcio  neyur 
vtctn  eoercitum.  c-  91. 
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History.  to  be  seized,  and  delivered  him  bound  to  Sylla.  He 
v-— v*"*^  was  by  him  taken  to  the  head-quarters  of  Marius,  and 
^rom  thence  conducted  to  Rome,  led  in  triumph  * 
uyariha.  w|^  ^is  two  sons  before  the  chariot  of  the  conqueror, 
and  then  put  to  death  in  prison.  His  own  crimes  had 
well  deserved  his  punishment ; but  they  in  no  way 
p lessen  the  iniquity  of  the  Romans  in  inflicting  it,  by 
joe;*  no  other  right  than  that  of  conquest. 

By  the  event  of  this  war,  Numidia  was  added  to 
Extent  of  tj,e  af  Roman  provinces.  It  was  not  till  a some- 
mia£)ad0"  what  later  period  that  the  Republic  acquired  Cyrene 
and  its  dependencies,  by  the  bequest  of  their  King, 
Ptolemy  Appion  ; and  Egypt  and  Mauritania  remained 
unconquered  till  the  times  of  the  Cnsars.  In  the 
year  of  Rome  652,  the  date  at  which  the  present 
narrative  doses,  the  dominions,  formerly  subject  to 
Carthage  and  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  were  all 
that  the  Romans  possessed  in  Africa ; and  these  ex- 
tended, to  speak  generally,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  greater  Syrtis  t to  the  river 
Ampsoga,  or  the  town  of  Sardis,  corresponding  nearly 
with  the  limit  between  the  modern  government#  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers.  Their  limit,  towards  the  interior, 
it  is  impossible  precisely  to  ascertain  ; and  indeed, 
in  fixing  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  at  any  one 
period,  minute  accuracy,  if  attainable  at  all,  would 
not  repay  the  labour  of  arriving  at  it : because,  our 
materials  for  the  history  of  Rome  are  by  no  means 
full  und  uninterrupted  ; and  many  countries  were  at 
one  time  given  away  to  some  ally,  and  then  again 
united  to  the  empire,  and  thus  arc  sometimes  included 
amongst  the  provinces,  and  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
independent.  Again,  in  some  parts,  as  for  example, 
in  the  countries  between  Macedonia  and  the  Danube, 
continual  warfare  was  carried  on  for  ages  between  the 
Homans  und  the  natives ; und  whilst  a victory  would 
nominally  extend  the  hounds  of  the  empire,  by  leading 
to  the  submission  of  various  tribes,  any  change  of 
circumstances  would  presently  Contract  them,  by  ex- 
citing the  new  subjects  to  revolt.  Besides  the  im- 
perfect state  of  ancient,  and  we  may  add,  of  modern 
geography,  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  with 
regard  to  many  quarters  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  fix 
the  limits  of  provinces  or  of  countries  loosely  inhabited 
by  barbarian  tribes  ; and  even  where  there  is  any 
great  natural  division  spoken  of  as  the  boundary,  such 
as  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  at  a later  period,  or  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  after  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
there  might  be  natural  fastnesses*,  and  wild  districts, 
even  within  the  general  frontier,  which  defied  the 
Roman  authority,  and  furnished  the  provincial  officers 
with  occasions  of  victories  and  triumphs.  These  con- 
siderations may  excuse  the  imperfections,  or  even  the 
inaccuracies,  of  that  sketch  of  the  extent  of  the  empire, 
which  we  now  propose  to  offer. 

What  has  been  already  said  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  will  sufficiently  show  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul. 
The  Balearian  J islands  were  conquered  by  Q.  MHellus 
about  the  year  630,  complaint  having  been  made  that 
the  inhabitants  infested  the  sea  with  piracies.  Sar- 
dinia and  Sicily  had  been  gained  from  Carthage,  as  ho9 
been  mentioned  in  a former  part  of  thiB  history, 

* Llry,  Kpitom.  lib.  lxrll. 

t Pliny,  Hu  tar.  Xatural.  lib.  V.  C.  2, 3.  Strabo,  lib.  xrii.  p. 
9*2.  edit.  Xylaod. 
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before  the  second  Punic  war  ; and  Corsica  had  been  Rome, 
conquered  at  the  same  time  with  Sardinia,  but  it  seems  v— y— 
to  have  been  considered  of  little  importance  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  attempt  having  been  made 
on  it,  by  either  party,  during  the  war  with  Hannibal. 

Mclita,  or  Malta,  of  which  wc  speak  only  on  account 
of  its  modem  celebrity,  was  first  taken,  according  to 
Livy,*  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  war  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  war,  was  finally  ceded  by  the 
Carthaginians,  together  with  their  other  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  whole  of  Italy,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term,  was  already  subject  to  the  Romans ; 
although  the  Ligurians  and  Istrians  were  still  probably 
in  a state  of  imperfect  obedience.  To  the  eastward, 
the  countries  between  the  Danube  and  Greece  offer, 
as  we  have  said,  the  most  indistinctly  marked  portion 
of  the  empire.  A part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  lmd  been  conquered,  even  before  the  second 
Punic  war ; or  rather  underwent  the  first  introduction 
to  conquest,  in  becoming  t allied  to  the  Romans.  In 
the  second  Macedonian  war,  Gentius,  a King}  of  a 
large  part  of  Illyria,  having  allied  himself  with  Perseus, 
paid  the  penalty  of  losing  all  his  dominions.  Dalmatia, 
to  the  north-west  of  Illyria,  skirting  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  had  been  first  attacked  and 
partially  subdued  by  C.Murcius  Figulus  $ and  P.  Scipio 
Nasicn,  in  the  years  of  Rome  597  and  593 ; but 
triumphs  continued  to  be  earned,  by  victories  in  Dal- 
matia, even  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  : and  the 
same  maybe  said  of  Thrace,  and  the  other  countries  to 
the  north  of  Macedonia,  which  remained  so  long  in  a 
wild  and  unsettled  state,  that  wc  read  of  revolts  in 
Thntccll  even  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Carsur.  If  we  turn 
to  the  southward,  Macedonia, 51  Thessaly,  and  Epirus, 
are  said  to  have  been  reduced  at  one  time  to  the  form  of 
a province,  at  the  end  of  the  third  Macedonian  war, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  COS.  The  southern  states  of 
Greece  were  also  subjected  to  the  government  of  a 
Roman  Praetor,  by  the  decree  of  the  ten  commission- 
ers, who,  as  usual,  were  sent  to  determine**  the  future 
condition  of  the  country.after  the  destruction  of  Corinth. 

By  their  decision,  the  popular  assemblies  were  every 
where  abolished,  and  the  local  administration  was 
made  strictly  oligarchical;  but  afterwards,  the  old 
assemblies  were  restored,  when  the  power  of  Rome 
was  so  securely  established,  that  such  empty  shows 
of  liberty  might  be  granted  without  danger. 

By  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Antiochus, 

Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  gained  to  herself,  nominally, 
no  dominion  in  Asia.  But  as  she  claimed  ft  the  right 
of  resuming  at  pleasure,  such  gifts  of  territory  as 
she  awarded  to  her  allies,  she  may  thus  be  considered 
the  actual  sovereign  of  Lycia  and  Curia,  which  she 
bestowed  on  the  Rhodians,  and  of  Phrygiu,  Lydia, 
and  several  other  provinces,  which  were  given  to  the 
King  of  Pcrgamus.  The  first  actual  province,*  J how- 
ever, which  the  Romans  formed  in  Asia,  consisted  of 
the  dominions  of  their  oldest  allies  ; of  those  very 
Kings  of  Pcrgamus,  who  had  given  them  such  useful 
aid  in  all  their  wars  with  the  Greek  Princes  and 


• Lirv,  lib.  xxi.  c.  51.  f Polyb.  lib.  K.  e.  11.  lib.  ill  c.  16. 
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History.  common  wealths,  from  the  first  contest  with  Philip, 
^ i Kiw  of  Macedon,  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Achasan 
confederacy.*  Attalus,  the  son  of  Eumcncs,  dying  in 
the  year  of  Home  620,  left  his  dominions  by  will  to 
the  Homan  people.  But  Aristonicus,  a natural  brother, 
as  gome  say,  ox  the  late  King,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  kingdom  for  himself,  and  at  first  met  with  some 
Success  ; but  wasafterwards  defeated  and  taken,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  usuul  practice  of  the  Romans,  was  led  in 
triumph,  and  afterwards  put  t to  death.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Floras,!  that  Manilla  Acquilius,  by  whom 
this  war  was  brought  to  an  end,  did  not  hesitate  to 
poison  the  wells,  in  order  to  reduce  some  of  the  re- 
volted cities  to  submission  j nor  does  it  appear  that 
for  so  dreadful  a crime,  his  conduct  was  ever  called 
in  question  by  his  government.  In  this  manner,  by 
the  overthrow  of  Aristonicus,  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mus  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a province,  which 
was  called  peculiarly  the  province  of  Asia.  Along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Euxinc,  the  kingdoms  of  By- 
tliinia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  still  subsisted  under 
their  native  sovereigns  j and  from  the  last  of  the 
three,  was  soon  to  arise  an  enemy,  only  second  to 
Ilanuibal  in  the  abilities  and  obstinacy  with  which  he 
so  long  combuted  the  Homans,  tlie  famous  Mithridutes. 
To  the  south  of  the  province  of  Asia,  the  countries  of 
Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  were  not  yet  formally 
annexed  to  the  empire  ; although  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia, having  been  among  the  districts  ceded  by 
Antiochus,  enjoyed  their  liberty  only  as  a gift  from 
Home.  Further  to  the  eastward,  the  Romans,  as  yet, 
bad  made  no  at! vances  : Crete  and  Cyprus  were  un- 
touched ; and  Rhodes,  taught  § by  the  treatment  it 
received  after  the  war  with  Perseus,  had  been  since 
careful  to  purchase  its  municipal  independence  by  the 
utmost  deference  to  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  its  officers. 
Csawsof  (j real  ns  was  the  empire  which  the  Homans  had  by' 
the  Roman  thistimeacquired,  none  of  their  conquests,  since  the  end 
C0IU1UC  • Qf  tj,e  g^eond  l*unic  war,  were  such  us  can  at  all  .surprise 
us.  The  ascendency  of  a well  constituted  army,  and 
a good  system  of  military  policy,  over  the  utmost  per- 
fection of  rude  courage  or  individual  ability,  is  so 
well  known,  that  the  gradual  reduction  of  -Spain, 
of  Gaul,  of  Thrace,  and  of  lllyricum,  as  well  as 
the  subjugutiou  of  Numidia,  may  be  considered  as 
matters  ot  course.  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  its  final 
struggle,  was  hardly  more  than  a single  city  ; and  the 
long  disuse  of  arms  had  taken  away  tdl  the  oppor- 
tunities, by  which  good  officers,  and  an  efficient  mili- 
tary system  arc  created  ; to  which,  we  may  add,  that 
the  Carthaginians  helped  their  own  ruin,  by  the  sur- 
render of  their  arms  and  engines  of  war,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  most  needed.  Antiochus 
was  a Prince  of  little  ability  or  courage,  and  the  event 
of  the  first  general  battle,  frightened  him  into  sub- 
mission ; nor  can  the  issue  of  tliat  battle  in  itself  ap- 
pear wonderful,  when  we  remember  how  little  skill 
and  discipline  have  ever  been  found  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Asiatic  armies  ; and  that  the  Kings  of  Syria 
were,  by  this  time,  fully  infected  with  the  ignorance 
and  weakness  of  Asia.  It  is  only  in  Greece  and  in 
Macedon  that  we  might  have  expected  a longer  und  a 

• Strata,  lib.  xui.  p.  721.  sod  lib.  xiv.  p.  744.  edit.  Xyl.  Livy, 
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more  doubtful  contest.  The  country  which  first  sent  Rome, 
forth  regular  armies  to  war,  and  the  infantry  of  which 
had  long  maintained  so  complete  a superiority  over  the 
soldiers  of  all  other  nations,  ought  not,  we  may  think, 
to  have  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  Home,  without  sig- 
nalizing its  fall  by  some  heroic  effort,  and  yielding  to 
ita  enemy  a dearly  purchased  victory.  The  posterity  of 
Xenophon,  of  Kpaininondas,  ami  u(  Alexander,  might 
surely  have  inflicted  on  Rome  a second  Canine,  before 
they  suffered  defeats  more  humiliating  than  that  of  Zama. 

But,  in  fact,  the  circumstances  of  the  Macedonian 
and  Achrean  wars  abundantly  explain  the  easiness 
with  which  the  Homans  obtained  their  successes.  In 
their  first  contest  with  Philip,  they  hemmed  him  in  on 
every  side  with  enemies,  and  the  resources  of  Macedon 
were  exhausted  by  the  plundering  parties  of  thc/Etolians 
and  Dardanians  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the 
united  fleets  of  Home,  Pergamus,  and  Rhodes,  which 
infested  the  coasts  j und  by  the  main  consular  army, 
the  ruuks  of  which  were  sw  elled  by  the  contingents  of 
half  the  states  of  Greece.  The  battle  of  Cynotcphale 
was  the  only  regular  action  in  the  whole  wur  ; and  its 
result  laid  open  to  the  victorious  army  the  whole  of 
Thessaly,  and  the  entrance  into  Mucedon  itself. 

As  for  the  event  of  that  battle,  there  is  no  reason  to 
dispute  the  judgment  of  Polybius,  who  pronounces 
the  Macedonian  tactics  to  have  been  unable  to  compete 
with  the  Roman  j and  Hannibal's  authority  ought  to 
have  determined  all  other  commanders  to  oppose  the 
Homan  legion  with  troops  armed  and  organized  in 
the  same  manner.  Neither  Philip  nor  Perseus  were 
able  Generals  ; and  the  monarchy  of  Macedon  was  so 
rudely  constituted,  that  all  depended  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  sovereign  j nor  could  the  King  have 
seen,  without  jealousy,  and  probably  without  danger, 
the  uclual  control  of  his  armies  in  the  hands  of  a 
subject,  whose  ability  might  supply  his  own  defici- 
encies. Had  Hannibal  been  the  Gencrul  of  the  Mace- 
donians, hi*  genius  would  probably  have  so  modified 
the  Grecian  tactics,  as,  without  forfeiting  their  own 
peculiar  advantages,  to  have  given  them  some  of  the 
improvements  of  the  system  of  their  enemies,  and  thua 
he  might  have  changed  the  fortune  of  particular 
buttles  j but,  where  the  force  of  the  two  contending 
(towers  was  so  unequal,  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped 
to  alter  the  event  of  the  war. 

With  regard  to  the  Greek  republics,  in  addition  to 
the  inferiority  of  their  tactics,  which  they  shared  in 
common  with  the  Macedonians,  they  laboured  under 
a defect  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  arising  naturally 
from  their  inconsiderable  extent  and  power,  and  the 
insignificant  scale  on  which  they  had  been  used  to  see 
military  operations  conducted.  Though  much  indi- 
vidual courage  existed  amongst  the  Generals  and  sol- 
diers, yet  war  had  assumed  a character  of  less  horror, 
from  the  balanced  strength  of  the  several  common- 
wealths, the  habit  of  avoiding  extreme  measures  on 
cither  side,  and  the  comparatively  little  slaughter  with 
which  their  hattlcs  were  accompanied.  The  Homans, 
on  the  contrary,  made  it  a part  of  their  policy  to  give 
war  its  most  terrible  aspect.  Their  battles  were  decisive 
and  bloody  5 the  very  wounds  which  were  inflicted  by 
their  favorite  weapon,  a heavy  sword,  equally  calcu- 
lated for  stabbing  or  for  cutting,  wore  an  appear- 
ance of  peculiar  ghastliness  ; and  in  the  storming  * of 
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History.  towns,  they  added  to  the  usual  horror  of  iuch  scenes, 
by  deliberately  lopping  the  limbs  of  the  dogs  and  other 
animals  which  fell  in  their  way,  on  purpose  to  exaggerate 
the  impression  of  the  destruction  occasioned  by  their 
arms.  A large  army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
men,  conducting  a campaign  on  this  system,  and 
regarded,  besides,  with  that  terror  which  civilized  na- 
tions usually  feel  towards  those  whom  they  consider 
barbarians,  tilled  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  with  fearful 
imaginations  of  its  superior  strength  and  ferocity  ; 
exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same  causes, 
as  the  little  states  of  Italy,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
trembled  before  ilie  impetuous  courage  of  the  French  j 
when  they  found  that  the  field  of  battle  was  made  the 
scene  of  actual  and  terrible  slaughter,  and  not,  as  in 
their  own  insignificant  encounters,  a mere  stage  for 
the  display  of  their  arms  and  their  manoeuvres. 

Sketch  of  Thus  victorious  over  every  enemy,  and  removed,  as 
tl»e  untioBs  it  might  have  seemed,  far  above  any  apprehension  of 
laliatiitiogr  danger,  the  Homau  Republic  was  suddenly  obliged  to 
of°Eu  o^e  stru£glc  f°r  >ta  very  existence  ; and  amidst  all  its  war- 
v like  population  could  find  ouc  man  alone  to  whose 
guidance  it  could  venture  to  trust  its  armies  in  this 
alarming  emergency.  The  reader  will  perceive  that 
we  are  alluding  to  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  a vast 
swarm  of  barbarians  from  the  north  of  Europe,  known  by 
the  various  names  of  Cimbri,  Teutones,  Amhroncs,  and 
Tigurini.  And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  a striking 
peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the  most  civilized  of  the 
ancient  nations,  which  widely  distinguishes  them  front 
the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  saw  almost  before  their  eyes  the 
limits  of  that  world  with  which  alone  they  were  con- 
cerned, and  beyond  which  they  knew  nothing.  The 
Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Thrace  were  like  the  en- 
chanted barriers  of  romantic  story,  beset  with  so 
many  various  perils,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
which  they  enclosed  attempted  not  to  surmount  them. 
A few  vague  reports,  brought  by  some  enterprising 
trailer,  and  collected  amidst  the  difficulties  of  imper- 
fectly understood  dialects,  from  the  fabling  ignorance 
of  barbarians,  were  the  only  information  which  could 
be  gained  concerning  those  vast  countries,  which  are 
now*  the  scat  of  so  many  mighty  empires,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  from  China  to  the 
British  Isles.  Yet  this  unknown  region  was  not  like 
the  sands  of  Africa,  the  unpeopled  and  impracticable 
wastes  of  which  afford  the  countries,  on  which  they 
border,  their  best  security  against  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy  ; on  the  contrary,  the  north  of  Europe  teemed 
with  inhabitants,  and  might  be  likened  to  a volcano 
the  inward  workings  of  which  cannot  be  seen,  nor  the 
causes  of  its  eruptions  traced  ; but  which,  from  time  to 
time,  pours  forth  upon  the  cities  at  its  base  a sudden  and 
•unforeseen  destruction.  In  this  manner  the  earliest 
Greek  historian*  records  the  irruptions  of  Cimmerian 
and  .Scythian  tribes  into  the  more  civilized  parts  of 
Asia,  the  dominions  of  Lydia  and  Media;  and  the 
earliest  memorials  of  Italy  bear  testimony  to  similar 
invasions  of  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  who  sometimes  over- 
ran, and  sometimes  permanently  occupied,  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  the  Alps.  In  process  of  time,  as  the 
Roman  power  extended  itself,  Gaul  became  better 
known  , and  it  was  found  that  inroads  from  that 
quarter  were  no  more  to  be  dreaded;  for  the  Gauls 


* Herodotus,  Clio.  C.  xv.  103. 


Were  now  become  a settled  people,  and,  instead  of  Rome' 
wandering  forth  to  prey  on  others,  had  acquired  those  v— 
comforts  which  began  to  induce  their  more  barbarous 
neighbours  to  prey  upon  them.  But  If  Gaol  had 
ceased  to  inspire  alarm,  it  wns  not  so  with  the  wide 
tract  of  country,  which  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps 
extended  eastward  and  northward,  far  beyond  the 
knowledge  or  even  the  reasonable  conjectures  of  the 
Romans.  Amidst  the  forests  with  which  Germany 
was  then  overspread,  there  was  mrrtnred  a race  of  men, 
bold,  strong,  hardy,  and  totally  uncivilized,  de- 
lighting in  war,  and  despising  the  confinement  of  A 
settled  habitation  ; numerous,  from  the  unchecked 
instinct  of  population,  where  nothing  more  was 
coveted  than  a bare  subsistence  ; yet  still  occasionally 
multiplying  to  such  a point  that  even  this  could  not 
readily  be  found  ; and  then  pouring  forth  upon 
wealthier  countries,  to  gain  by  their  swords,  in 
a manner  to  them  most  welcome,  indulgences  which 
not  even  the  labour  that  they  hated  could  have  pro- 
cured for  them  at  home.  We  are  now  to  record  the  first 
assault  made  by  this  people  on  the  dominions  of  Rome; 
from  which  pcriod,thc  Romans,as  their  power  increased, 
for  a long  succession  of  years  were  in  their  turn  the  as- 
sailants, and  advanced  the  limits  of  their  empire  and 
their  knowledge  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube.  Beyond 
that  river  they  could  never  penetrate  ; and  soon  after 
they  had  ceased  to  go  forward  with  their  conquests,  the 
Germans  renewed  their  old  incursions  upon  them,  till 
the  empire  was  totally  dismembered,  and  Italy  itself, 
together  with  its  provinces,  submitted  to  the  sceptre 
and  the  laws  of  a northern  conqueror. 

It  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha, 
that  the  alarm  of  the  Cimhri  and  Teutones  was  at  its 
height  in  Rome.  They  had  been  first  beard  of  about 
eight  or  nine  years  before,  when  they  attacked  the 
province*  of  Illyricum,  and  there  defeated  Cn.  Papirius 
Carbo,  one  of  the  Consuls,  with  a consular  army. 

After  this  victory  they  turned  their  course  into  another 
direction,  and  arc  said  to  have  attacked  several  na- 
tions t of  Gaul,  and  even  to  have  penetrated  intoSpain  ; 
but  being  repelled  from  that  country,  they  presented 
themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Transalpine  Gaul ; and  requested  admittance,  as  settlers, 
into  some  part  of  the  Roman  dominions,  offering  to 
employ  their  arms  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  as  a 
return  for  the  lands  which  they  should  hold.  On  re- 
ceiving a refusal,  they  proceeded  to  gain  their  ends  by 
force  ; nnd  in  twro  successive  years,  they  defeated  two 
other  Roman  Consuls  in  Gaul  j but  with  the  caprice 
of  barbarians,  instead  of  following  up  their  succdlscs, 
they  were  allured  in  pursuit  of  some  other  objects, 
and  left  the  Romans  for  two  years  unmolested.  But 
in  the  year  of  Rome  648,  they  again  fell  upon  them, 
and  defeated  two  Consular^  armies  united,  with  such 
terrible  slaughter,  that  the  capital  itself  was  filled 
with  alarm,  and  all  men  concurred  in  raising  Marius 
to  the  Consulship,  as  the  only  commander  capable  of 
saving  his  country.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  his 
reputation,  the  Germans  again  forbore  to  cross  the 
Alps,  and  moved  off  into  Spain ; and  being  a second 
time  driven  back  by  the  natives,  they  recro6sed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  spent  another  year  in  wandering  over 
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History.  Gaul ; while  Marius  had  been  re-elected  a third  and  a 
fourth  time  to  the  Consulship,  and  had  thus  the  rare 
advantage  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
army,  and  inuring  them  to  exertion*  and  implicit  obedi- 
ence by  the  strictest  discipline, and  by  employing  them 
in  some  of  those  laborious  works,  which  afterwards 
became  so  familiar  to  the  Roman  legions  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire.  Thus  when,  in  his  fourth  Consulship,  the 
Cimbri,  reinforced  by  some  other  German  hordes, 
attacked  the  Romans  at  once  in  Trail salpine  Gaul,  and 
towards  the  north-eastern  side  of  Italy,  Marius  not 
only  completely  destroyed  the  multitude  by  which  he 
was  assaulted  in  Gaul,  but  hastening  immediately  after 
his  victory  to  the  support  of  Lutatius  Catulus,  his 


• Plutarch,  i»  Marie,  c.  13,  ci  /ry. 


colleague,  engaged  the  other  division  of  the  enemy  in  Rome 
conjunction  with  him,  and  gave  them  a second  over- 
throw  os  complete  as  the  first,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona.  By  these  battles  their  force  was  entirely 
broken,  and  the  alarms  which  had  so  long  disturbed 
the  minds  of  the  Romans  were  totally  dispelled. 

Here  then  this  portion  of  our  narrative  closes.  From 
the  period  at  which  wc  ore  now  arrived,  ten  years 
only  elapsed  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Rome  and  the  states  of  Italy,  and  thirteen  before  the 
first  expulsion  of  Marius,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war.  These  transactions,  together  with  some 
of  an  earlier  date,  such  as  the  seditions  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  will 
form  a tit  introduction  to  that  history  of  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Republic,  upon  which  we  now  propose 
to  enter. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SYRIA,  FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  THE  GREAT  TILL  TIIE  TERMINATION  OF  THE 
DYNASTY  OF  THE  SELEUCHXS. 
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Between  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Seleu- 
cida:  on  the  throne  of  Antioch,  and  the  final  over- 
throw of  that  family  by  the  Romans,  there  is  a brief 
period  in  ancient  history  during  which  the  affairs  of 
Syria  appear  to  claim  a distinct  and  separate  narrative. 
The  influence  of  the  Macedonian  name,  and  a know- 
ledge of  the  great  objects  which  had  animated  as 
well  as  ennobled  the  ambition  of  Alexander,  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  support  the  reputation,  and 
to  direct  the  policy  of  his  successors ; on  which 
account,  as  well  perhaps  as  on  the  ground  of  their 
common  origin  and  connection,  it  has  been  usual  to 
give  a combined  view  of  the  history  of  those  powerful 
kingdoms  which  were  founded  upon  the  conquests  of 
the  renowned  son  of  Philip.  But  the  lapse  of  a few 
generations  dissolved  the  bonds  of  this  political  con- 
sanguinity. The  Grecian  Kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
lost  by  degrees  all  remembrance  of  their  extraction 
as  Macedonian  chiefs,  and  relinquished,  amidst  the 
splendour  of  confirmed  sovereignty,  those  high 
objects  of  glory  or  universal  dominion  which  the 
respective  founders  of  their  dynasties  had  never 
ceased  to  contemplate.  The  reign  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  may  be  regarded  as  marking  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy the  limits  of  that  federal  attachment,  or  historical 
unity,  which  characterised  the  earlier  proceedings  of 
Alexander's  successors.  We  therefore  proceed  to 
narrate,  under  the  names  of  this  monarch  and  of  his 
immediate  descendants,  the  more  important  events 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  final  annexation  of  Syria 
to  the  Roman  empire. 

The  cautious  policy  pursued  by  the  republicans  of 
Italy  in  regard  to  the  Grecian  states,  had  already  ex- 
tended the  influence  of  the  Senate  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  Thrace  and  of  Peloponnesus.  The  Proconsul 
Flatninius,  who  knew  well  how  to  throw  the  veil  of 
moderation,  and  even  of  generosity,  over  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  his  countrymen,  had  returned  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  carrying  with  him  the  rare  praise 
of  having  at  once  conquered  and  liberated  a large 
portion  of  Greece.  He  hod  not,  indeed,  disarmed 
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the  power  of  Antiochus,  nor  removed  all  danger  that 
might  arise  from  the  claims  of  Syria  upon  certain 
towns  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Helles- 
pont i but  he  had  materially  strengthened  the  enemies 
of  that  monarch,  and  had  mode  preparations  for  oppos- 
ing him  which  could  hardly  fail  of  success. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  repeated  con- 
ferences which  were  held  in  Greece  between  the 
Roman  deputies  and  the  representatives  of  the  great 
King,  and  stated  the  grounds  on  which  the  contending 
parties  rested  their  respective  claims.  No  adjustment 
having  been  effected  when  Flnminius  withdrew  his 
troops  into  Italy,  Antiochus,  cither  with  the  intention 
of  gaining  time,  or  of  seriously  attempting  to  secure 
the  neutrality  of  such  powerful  mediators,  thought  it 
expedient  to  send  two  ambassadors  to  Rome.  The 
discussions  which  ensued  were  attended  with  no 
material  result,  besides  an  increase  of  irritation  on 
both  sides,  and  a more  determined  resolution  to  per- 
severe in  those  particular  measures  from  which  each 
party  laboured  to  dissuade  the  other.  The  Romans 
loudly  condemned  the  restless  policy  of  Antiochus, 
who,  not  satisfied  with  his  immense  territories  in 
Asia,  never  ceased  to  prefer  some  antiquated  claims 
upon  the  independence  of  the  Grecian  cities  ; which, 
as  the  friends  of  liberty  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
more  especially  ns  the  allies  of  the  free  states  whom 
he  wished  to  oppress,  they  were  determined  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  whether  by  arms  or  negocia- 
tion,  to  protect  and  support.  The  Syrian  envoys,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  affect  to  conceal  their  suspi- 
cions of  the  insidious  conduct  and  hypocritical  pro- 
fessions of  the  Roman  Senate.  They  set  forth  the 
ancient  and  hereditary  right  of  their  master  to  all 
those  cities,  both  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  over 
which  he  was  desirous  to  extend  his  dominion  ; they 
mapiificd  his  services  to  the  Greeks,  whose  walls  he 
had  repaired,  and  whose  wealth  and  security  he  had 
increased  ; and  they  concluded  by  observing,  that  his 
honour  not  less  than  his  interest  was  concerned  m 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Syrian  crown. 
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Hutoiy.  These  deliberations  were  terminated  by  a proposal  on 
* the  part  of  the  Romans  to  send  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  King,  in  the  character  of  ambassadors,  the 
three  persons  who  had  treated  with  him  the  preced- 
ing year  in  his  camp  at  Lysimachia.* 

Meanwhile  Antiochus  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  the  Lesser  Asia,  prosecuting  hostilities  in  person 
against  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the  province  of  Fisi- 
dia.  Another  division  of  his  forces  was  occupied  in 
besieging  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus , two  towns  of 
great  importance  to  his  future  views  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Thrace.  This  vigorous  activity,  during  the 
whole  period  that  the  ncgociation  was  pending  at 
ts»  Ki»i.nf  Rome,  was  enough  to  convince  the  enemies  of  Syria, 
Syria  car-  that  the  King  had  either  no  desire  or  no  expectation 
ric*  on  war  that  peace  could  be  secured.  But  whatever  might 
*“  ^*ia Mi-  kc  big  views  on  this  head,  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt 
that  the  Homans  had  already  resolved  on  war.  The 
conquest  of  Carthage  made  such  an  accession  to  their 
power,  as  well  as  to  their  ambitious  designs,  that 
they  could  no  longer  tolerate  a rival  influence  in  any 
juirt  of  Europe  j and  whatever  might  be  wanting  to 
their  pretexts,  on  more  geueml  grounds,  was  amply 
supplied  by  the  following  considerations. 

The  Ro-  No  sooner  had  the  Syrian  deputies  departed  from 
urfd  Rome,  than  messengers  arrived  at  that  city  from 
counsels  by  Carthage,  to  inform  the  Senate  that  Hannibal  was 
tbefrarof  already  concerting  measures  with  Antiochus  for  car- 
Htuiaibnl.  rying  back  the  war  into  tlir  heart  of  Italy.  The 
Romans,  whose  fears  were  renewed  at  the  very  name 
of  their  late  invader,  succeeded  in  driving  him  from 
the  head  of  affairs,  in  the  capital  of  Africa,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  an  asylum  among  the  people  of 
Tyre;  whence  he  soon  after  proceeded  to  Antioch, 
and  subsequently  to  the  camp  of  the  King,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  where  a conference  was 
to  be  resumed  with  the  Roman  ambassadors,  on  the 
great  question  of  peace  or  war.  + The  advice  of 
the  Carthaginian  commander  confirmed  the  resolu- 
tion of  Antiochus,  to  trust  his  cause  to  the  decision 
of  arms  ; and  as  this  determination  could  not  fail  to 
be  made  know  n to  the  Romans,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  affording  a reasonable  excuse  for  the  warlike 
attitude  which  they  forthwith  prepared  to  assume. 
Plaa*  of  Another  motive  which  induced  them  to  declare  wfc’ 
^cwTera*  Antiochus,  may  be  found  in  their  political  con- 

tUwwfth**  Auction  with  F>  nineties,  the  King  of  Pergamus.  Fore- 
ti«  Ro-  seeing  that  a rupture  would  in  all  probability  take 
mans.  place  between  the  Romans  and  his  Syrian  neighbours, 
this  cautious  prince  had  refused  to  cooperate  with 
Antiochus  in  his  designs  upon  Greece,  and  had  thus 
exposed  himself  to  on  unequal  conflict  with  a very 
powerful  enemy.  Eumencs,  therefore,  actuated  by 
the  very  obvious  view  of  self-defence,  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  by  the  dictates  of  a more  profound  and  less  justi- 
fiable policy,  pressed  upoo  the  Romans  the  expediency 
of  war ; promising,  at  the  same  time,  the  assistance 
of  his  arms  and  counsels,  should  the  scene  of  hostili- 
ties be  eventually  transferred  into  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Roman  Commissioners,  accordingly, 
who  were  sent  to  negociate  with  Antiochus,  deemed  it 
* proper  to  pass  through  Pergamus,  in  order  at  once  to 
inform  themselves  in  regard  to  the  precise  relations 
which  subsisted  between  the  Asiatic  sovereigns,  and 
to  communicate  to  Eumenes  the  strongest  assurances 
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of  support  from  the  Senate,  should  they  Anally  resolve 
upon  a war  with  Syria. 

The  peace  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  the  interests 
of  Home  were  threatened  from  another  quarter  also, 
which,  if  not  so  formidable  in  point  of  power,  was 
more  to  be  dreaded  in  respect  of  the  implacable  revenge 
and  desperate  counsels  with  which  the  renewal  of  war 
was  meditated.  The  .Ltoliam,  w ho  had  been  the 
most  active  in  inviting  the  interference  of  the  Romans 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  were  the  first  to  discover  the 
mischievous  effects  of  that  short-sighted  policy  ; and 
now  finding  themselves  disappointed  in  all  their  hopes, 
and  contemptuously  dismissed  whenever  they  sought 
compensation,  or  claimed  a share  of  the  advantages 
obtained  by  their  own  arms,  they  every  where  Warlike 
indulged  in  the  most  furious  invectives  against  their  dupowinon 
late  allies,  and  invited  on  open  confederac  y of  the  ^ 
more  independent  states  to  throw  off  for  ever  their  _ 
odious  dominion.  With  this  view,  they  despatched  JJjSj*0," 
embassies  to  Nabis  of  Sparta,  to  Philip  of  Mucedon,  the  Romans 
and  to  Antiochus,  the  King  of  Syria  ; and  ns  the  last 
of  these  sovereigns  was  already  disposed  for  war,  the 
intemperate  counsels  of  ,Etolia  were  not  urged  in  vain. 

Such  measures,  openly  pursued  by  some  of  the  *— 

leading  republics  of  Greece,  and  not  less  openly  OL. 

countenanced  by  others,  could  not  fail  to  alarm  the  147*  1. 
vigilant  policy  of  Rome.  It  was  immediately  resolved 
to  adopt  such  precautions  as  might  obviate  the  danger 
to  which  the  interests  of  the  Roman  people  appeared 
to  be  exposed  from  the  hostile  intentions  of  Antiochus 
and  the  .Eloliuns ; and  also,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
add  to  the  number  of  their  Commissioner*  already 
despatched  into  Asia  Minor,  that  they  might  the  more 
certainly  become  acquainted  with  the  real  views  of 
the  Syrian*,  and  watch  the  motions  of  their  wavering 
allies.  A small  force  of  men  and  ships  was  sent 
under  Flaminius,  who  seems  in  this,  as  in  the  former 
expedition,  to  have  been  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  diplomatic  as  well  as  of  military  affairs  ; 
and  that  wary  general  found,  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  Aclueu,  the  most  unambiguous  proofs  that 
a second  and  more  decisive  crisis  was  impending  over 
the  Grecian  republics,  and  threatening  with  important 
change  the  whole  of  the  Lesser  Asia. 

When  the  invitation  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  Profmions 
Greece  reached  Antiochus,  he  appears  to  have  been  oftkeir  un* 
still  resident  at  Ephesus,  and  to  have  permitted  at  his  b4Mador** 
court  the  attendance  of  the  Roman  envoys,  Sulpicius 
and  Yillius.  These  functionaries  continued  to  use  the 
language  of  peace,  and  to  cover  the  designs  of  their 
country  by  the  usual  professions  of  moderation,  and  of 
a conscientious  regard  for  the  interests  of  their  Gre- 
cian allies.  Tbe  reply  of  Minks  the  minister  of  the 
Syrian  potentate,  addressed  on  this  occasion  to  these 
haughty  and  insidious  republicans,  conveyed  at  once 
a merited  reproof,  and  also  the  sentiments  which 
were  then  generally  entertained  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection  vouchsafed  by  the  Romans  to  the  Greek  com-  ^ 

m on  wealths.  ,r  Your  conduct,”  said  he,  “ where  the  Syri«a 
you  are  in  a condition  to  act  without  disguise,  is  a mickMei*. 
much  better  evidence  of  your  intentions,  than  any 
professions  you  may  think  proper  to  make  in  Greece 
or  in  Asia,  where,  by  assuming  a popular  character, 
you  have  so  many  parties  to  reconcile  to  your  interest. 

Are  nut  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  and  of  Rhegium 
Greeks,  as  well  as  those  of  Lampsacus and  Smyrna? 

You  are  extremely  desirous  to  set  the  Greeks 
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at  liberty  from  the  dominion  of  Antiochus  and 
Philip,  but  have  no  remorse  in  subjecting  them  to  your 
own.”* 

War  being-  no  longer  doubtful,  nothing  remained 
for  the  King  of  .Syria  but  to  determine  whether  to 
attack  the  Romans  in  their  own  country,  or  to  wait 
their  arrival  in  the  territory  of  their  allies.  Hannibal, 
who  had  never  ceased  to  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
Homans  could  only  be  conquered  in  Italy,  recom- 
mended with  the  utmost  earnestness  nnd  force  of 
reasoning  the  manifest  advantages  of  an  invasion,  as 
the  sole  means  whereby  the  King  could  effectually 
weaken  the  power  nnd  distract  the  counsels  of  that 
warlike  people.  Soliciting  from  Antiochus  an  arms* 
ment  of  no  more  than  a hundred  galleys,  ten  thou- 
AtuiocLux  snnt*  ^°°*>  a thousand  horse,  he  offered  his  ser- 
vices as  the  commander  of  the  expedition  ; assuring 
him  that,  with  this  small  force,  together  with  the 
troops  and  supplies  which  he  could  raise  at  Carthage, 
he  would  be  able  to  effect  a descent  on  the  Italian  coast, 
and  thereby  create  a powerful  diversion  in  his  favour. 
Opposite  This  wise  counsel  was  overruled  by  the  influence  of 
counsel  of  the  .Etolians,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Syrian  courtiers. 
flAttcrenu  * monarch,  said  the  latter,  stood  in  no  need  of 

foreign  aid  or  direction  ; his  own  forces  and  his  own 
talents  were  sufficient  to  vanquish  the  Romans  in  auy 
part  of  the  world  ; the  liberation  and  recovery  of 
Greece  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  his  arms,  and 
there  every  thing  promised  success.  Antiochus  is 
himself  a Greek,  ami  his  appearance  on  their  shores 
will  be  hailed  by  his  countrymen  with  transport  and 
■flection  : the  .-Ktnliam  are  already  in  arms  : Nobis 
longs  for  an  opportunity  to  recover  the  possessions 
of  which  he  has  been  despoiled  by  the  Romans ; and 
Philip  of  Mocedon,  who  smarts  under  the  indignities 
which  he  has  suffered  from  that  encroaching  people, 
will  obey  the  first  signal  to  retrieve  his  wrongs,  ami 
will  join  his  standard  to  that  of  the  great  King.f 
The  .Etnlians,  who  had  already  made  some  hostile 
movements  against  the  Acheans  and  inhabitants  of 
Euboea,  were  extremely  urgent  in  their  entreaties 
that  Antiochus  would  pass  over  into  Greece.  At 
length  he  complied  with  their  request  j for,  leaving 
the  blockade  of  Smyrna  and  Larapsacus  to  the  care  of 
OL*  his  lieutenants,  he  sailed  into  the  Pclaagic  gulph  at 
147.  1.  the  head  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  his  best  troops. 
His  reception  on  the  European  shore  was  marked  with 
that  ardent  enthusiasm  which  distinguished  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  Athenians  themselves  were  shaken  in 
their  fidelity  to  Rome.  The  Boeotians  were  prepared 
to  extend  their  services  to  the  invader ; and  none  of 
the  states  remained  steady  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
Roman  republic,  except  the  members  of  the  Achaean 
League,  and  the  small  commonwealth  of  Euboea.  The 
opposition  of  the  latter  body  provoked  the  first  act  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  Ant  inch  us.  He  reduced  tbeir 
capital,  and  subdued  their  island  j in  which  achieve- 
ment he  gained,  at  the  same  time,  a partial  triumph, 
over  the  allied  arms  of  the  Achaean  a,  as  well  as  those 
of  Eumenes,  the  King  of  Ptrgainus,  who  had  so  early 
taken  the  field  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  This 
trifling  conquest  was  the  onty  event  which  occurred 
to  crown  the  preparations  and  boastful  promises  of 
the  Syrian  monarch  and  his  confederates  ; ufter  which 
he  retired  to  pass  the  winter  in  negociaticm,  and  to 
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await  the  more  important  transactions  of  the  ensuing 
summer. 

The  vigour  of  Anliochus's  mind  proved  unequal  to 
the  mighty  contest  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage  j 
and  his  weakness  nowhere  shewed  itself  with  more 
fatal  effects  than  in  his  contemptible  jealousy  of  Han- 
nibal, who  still  administered  to  him  the  most  valuable 
counsel.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  this 
consummate  statesman  and  soldier,  the  Syrian  King 
not  only  neglected  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the 
Macedonians,  but  even  by  affording  unseasonable 
countenance  to  a rival  prince,  who  had  pretensions  to 
the  throue,  he  provoked  the  open  enmity  of  Philip, 
and  drove  him  into  a new  alliance  with  the  Romans.  ^0j 
It  was  to  dissuade  Antiochus  from  the  pernicious  unstrll,jy 
policy  which  he  was  now  pursuing,  and  to  remove  conduct*  of 
from  his  mind  the  unhappy  suspicion  which  he  saw  Antiochus. 
the  King  entertained  in  regard  to  his  fidelity,  that 
Hannibal  related  to  him  the  interesting  anecdote  of 
his  early  life,  so  familiar  to  every  schoolboy,  and 
which  is  recorded  by  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Cornelius 
Nepos.  But  remonstrances  and  protestations  were 
now  alike  in  rain.  The  infatuated  Syrian  wasted  his 
time  in  concluding  obscure  treaties,  and  in  besieging 
unimportant  towns,  till  he  was  roused  to  a momentary 
activity,  and  to  a sense  of  the  manifold  dangers  which 
gathered  around  him,  by  the  sight  of  a Roman  encamp- 
ment, of  which  the  fires  already  blazed  on  the  hills  of 
Thessaly. 

No  sooner  had  Sulpiciua  and  the  other  ambassadors  vigilance 
reported  at  Rome  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  their  *Qj  activity 
negotiations  with  the  great  King  and  his  .Etolinn  of  ibo  Ro* 
allies,  than  active  preparations  were  ordered  by  the  taan*- 
.Senate  to  meet  all  the  contingencies  of  the  approach- 
ing war.  Aware  of  the  offensive  measures  recom- 
mended by  Hannibal,  the  Romans  stationed  forth- 
with a powerful  array  of  observation  at  Tarentum  j 
provided  for  the  safety  of  Sicily  and  the  shores  of  the 
republic,  by  fitting  out  two  numerous  fleets ; and, 
ubove  all,  gave  directions  for  assembling  a large 
armament,  early  in  the  spring,  at  a convenient  port 
on  the  Adriatic,  that  it  might  be  transported  into 
lllyricum,  upon  the  first  signal  of  a hostile  operation 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  allies  of  Rome 
seconded,  with  unwonted  zeal,  her  preparations  j^unt  An- 
against  Antiochus.  Carthage,  in  order  to  wipe  off  all  tioduu. 
suspicion  that  Hannibal  acted  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  native  government,  offered  large  supplies  of 
corn.  Ptolemy,  actuated  by  personal  resentment,  and 
the  more  justifiable  motives  of  national  security, 
volunteered  his  aid  against  the  conqueror  of  Ccele- 
Syria,  and  Phceniciu  : whilst  Philip  of  Mocedon, 

enraged  at  the  threatened  violation  of  his  territory, 
professed  his  readiness  to  join  the  standard  of  the 
Consul  with  a considerable  force  of  men,  money,  and 
provisions.* 

The  army  which  subsequently  passed  over  into  ^ 
Greece,  under  the  command  of  Manias  Acilius  nuns  under 
Glabrio,  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot,  two  Apjwos 
thousand  horse,  and  about  fifteen  elephants.  The 
siege  of  Larissa  by  Antiochus  was  held  to  be  a decla- 
ration  of  war  $ and  accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the  widVnwe 
Macedonians,  Appiua  Claudius,  at  the  head  of  a pow-  the  Mere  of 
erful  detachment,  marched  into  Thessaly,  as  well  for  I “* 
the  relief  of  that  city,  as  to  apprize  the  invader  that 

* Livy,  lib.  xxxvi.  mi  inilia, 
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History,  his  ravages  in  the  territory  of  a Roman  ally  would  not 
* be  allowed  to  pass  unavenged.  This  demonstration 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  disconcert  the  hasty  and 
ill-provided  inroad  of  the  Syrians.  Antinchus  imme- 
diately retreated  to  Demctrias,  and  afterwards  to 
Euboea  j in  which  latter  place,  it  is  said,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  pursuit  of  an  unequal  love,  and  renewed 
for  a time  the  sensuality  and  voluptuous  indolence 
which  had  disgraced  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 
Most  historians  agree  in  fixing  the  date  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Clcoptoleinus,  after  his 
retreat  from  Thessaly  : but  there  is  reason,  we  think, 
for  placing  this  amorous  transaction  among  the  occur- 
rences which  fell  out  at  Chalcis,  during  his  first  resi- 
dence there  j as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that 
he  would  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  the  protracted 
fooleries  with  which  he  celebrated  his  nuptials,  imme- 
diately after  being  repulsed  by-  one  army,  and  whilst 
threatened  by  another  still  more  powerful.  However 
this  may  be,  we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt  that 
Antiochus  was  in  the  field  before  Acilius  landed  his 
troops  in  the  gulph  of  Ambracin. 

Battle  of  The  commencement  of  the  war  was  signalized  on 
the  straits  the  part  of  the  Romans  by  the  reduction  of  Pelinneum, 
PTlw^'TmT"  a Thessalian  city,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by  the 
dvfea  of  Syrians,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  Philip,  com- 
Autiochus.  monly  called  the  Megnlopolitan,  and  whom  we  have 
already  described  as  a Pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  But  the  main  object  contemplated  by 
Acilius  was  to  drive  Antiochus  out  of  Europe  ; and 
with  this  view  he  pursued  his  retreating  phalanx  until 
he  succeeded  in  shutting  him  up  on  the  narrow  shores 
of  the  Malian  gulph.  Here  the  Syrian  determined  to 
make  a stand,  in  order  nt  least  to  protect  the  entrance 
into  Greece,  and  gain  time  for  the  assembling  of  a 
more  numerous  army.  But  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pylae were  no  longer  esteemed  impregnable.  The 
Persians  and  Gauls  had  undeceived  the  Greeks  as  to 
the  imaginary  strength  of  that  celebrated  defile  ; and 
the  Romans,  as  Antiochus  xvell  knew,  were  not  infe- 
rior to  the  troops  either  of  Xerxes  or  Brennus,  in 
point  of  enterprise,  courage,  and  perseverance.  It 
was  in  vnin  that  the  .Etonians  occupied  the  narrow 
passes  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Cato,  the 
celebrated  Censor,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  exercised 
a subordinate  command  under  Acilius  ; and  being  on 
tills  occasion  detached  with  a body  of  active  soldiers 
to  dislodge  the  .Rtolians  from  the  high  ground,  he 
effected  his  object  so  completely,  as  to  afford  the 
most  essential  aid  to  the  principal  attack  on  the 
enemy’s  camp  and  lines,  against  which  the  Consul 
advanced  in  person.  The  Syrian  army  was  cut  in 
pieces  : the  King  himself,  not  without  some  difficulty, 
escaped,  with  a few  hundred  men,  to  Elatia,  and 
afterwards  to  Chalcis ; whence  he  was  escorted  to 
Ephesus  by  a small  squadron  of  scattered  ships,  which 
had  succeeded  in  assembling  at  Euboea. 

Resistance  After  the  defeat  of  Antiocnus,  and  his  flight  from 
Europe,  no  enemy  remained  in  Greece  to  dispute  the 
ban/  jE,°*  ascendency  of  the  Romans,  except  the  fickle  people 
of  jEtolia,  who  now  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
a victorious  foe,  whom  they  had  provoked  by  a long 
course  of  insolent  invective,  and  by  the  most  selfish 
and  traitorous  disaffection.  The  Consul  advanced  into 
their  country,  laid  siege  to  Nnupactus,  and  having  re- 
duced them  to  considerable  distress,  agreed  to  a cessa- 
tion of  arms,  which  was  to  last  only  whilst  their  depu- 
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ties  were  proceeding  to  Rome,  to  implore  forgiveness, 
and  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Senate.  Their  mis-  ' 
sion  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was,  however,  attended 
with  little  success.  No  terms  were  promised,  except  oil 
the  condition  of  unlimited  surrender,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a thousand  talents.  The  wEtolians,  therefore, 
made  haste  to  resume  their  arms.  Nnupactus  was 
strengthened  so  much  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
renewed  attacks  of  Acilius;  who,  that  he  might 
achieve  something  memorable  before  his  command 
should  expire,  removed  his  army  to  the  siege  of 
Amphissa.* 

Affairs  were  in  the  posture  we  have  now  described, 
when  news  arrived  that  Lucius  Scipio  was  appointed  n»d^ 
to  conduct  the  war  against  Antiochus,  aided  by  the  sdpio  up- 
counsels  of  his  brother,  the  renowned  Africanus,  w ho  poiou-d  to 
had  accepted  of  an  appointment  under  his  command,  tbecom- 
The  new  Consul  carried  with  him  into  his  province  o^frlnnr 
a powerful  army,  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  five  cJ^pwii^d" 
thousand  veterans,  who  were  desirous  to  renew  their  by  hi*  bro- 
laurels  under  the  banners  of  a captain,  whose  name  tber  Publl- 
was  at  once  extremely  popular,  and  had  long  been  °**  v'c“ 
auspicious  to  Roman  glory.  The  fleet,  too,  was 
greatly  augmented  under  Livius,  already  become  a 
successful  commander  : and  ample  supplies  of  money 
and  military  stores  were  furnished  by  the  King  of 
Egypt,  who,  at  this  momentous  crisis,  appears  to 
have  confined  his  narrow  views  to  the  humiliation  of 
Syria,  overlooking  the  more  formidable  ambition,  and 
still  more  formidable  arms  of  his  new  allies.  Philip, 
likewise,  exerted  all  his  powers  of  civility  and  accom- 
modation to  further  the  views  of  the  Consul  Scipio 
for  carrying  on  an  Asiatic  war.  He  granted  a free 
passage  through  Macedonia  ; was  delighted  to  report 
that  his  roads  and  bridges  were  in  excellent  order, 
and  that  his  magazines  were  amply  replenished  with 
every  thing  that  might  !>e  found  necessary  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  expedition  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 

The  siege  of  Amphissa  was  no  longer  regarded  as  . 

worthy  of  delay  : the  army  of  Acilius  joined  the  ranks 
of  Scipio  ; and  the  latter,  cheered  by  the  enemies  of 
Antiochus,  and  unobstructed  by  bis  friends,  per- 
formed an  easy  and  rapid  march  to  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont.  + 

When  Antiochus  had  reached  Ephesus,  after  the  Situation 
defeat  at  Thermopylae,  his  fears  were  not  alleviated 
when  he  heard  from  the  faithful  lips  of  Hannibal,  that  AntirJh.., 
he  would  soon  have  to  contend  with  the  Romans  for 
Asia  m Asia.  Roused  to  a sense  of  his  danger,  the 
King  resolved  to  make  a vigorous  effort  to  recruit  his 
army,  and  to  strengthen  his  interests  by*  negotiation, 
before  his  active  enemies  could  cross  the  ^Egeon  sea. 

He  reinforced  his  garrisons  at  Chcraoneaus,  equipped 
a powerful  fleet  under  Polyxcnidas,  and  despatched 
ships  of  observation  to  guard  the  coasts,  or  to  give 
early  notice  of  such  hostile  movements  as  it  might  be 
necessary  to  oppose.  He  relied  with  undiminished 
confidence  on  the  boundless  resources  of  his  Asiatic 
provinces ; and  though  Lampsacus  and  Smyrna  still 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  master,  the 
greater  part  of  the  maritime  towns  were  open  to  his 
forces,  and  well  stored  with  magazines  to  meet  the 
various  contingencies  of  war.  HU  matrimonial  rela- 
tions with  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  afforded  to  him  the 
ground  of  a reasonable  hope  that  the  arms  of  these 
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kingdom*  woula  be  Joined  to  those  of  Syria  in  defeat- 
ing the  schemes  of  the  Homans  against  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Lesser  Asia.  He  likewise  courted  the  alli- 
ance of  Prusias,  the  warlike  prince  of  Bithynia,  and 
entered  into  a treaty  with  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia, 
the  descendants  of  those  formidable  Gauls  who  had 
filled  with  terror  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece, 
and  conquered  an  independent  settlement  from  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  Alexander’s  successors.  In  this 
way  he  made  arrangements  for  encountering  in  Asia 
the  redoubtable  armies  of  Home,  and  for  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  the  momentous  struggle  in  which  he 
haul  involved  the  interests  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 

The  first  events  of  the  war  proved  rather  unfa- 
t vourable  to  his  hopes,  and  weakened  considerably 
one  of  the  main  supports  of  his  ascendency  in  Greece. 
His  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Homans  near  Corycus, 
and  pursued  into  Ephesus,  where  it  was  afterwards 
blockaded.  A temporary  advantage  gained  soon  after 
over  the  Rhodian  navy,  was  dearly  purchased  by  a 
gross  breach  of  faith  committed  by  his  admiral,  and 
by  a renewed  declaration  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
those  hardy  islanders,  who  were  in  this  instance  the 
victims  of  his  guile. 

Whilst  the  Romans  were  employed  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  against  the  seaports  of  Lycia,  the  plans 
of  Antiochus  began  to  be  developed,  in  the  invasion 
of  Pergamus  by  an  array  under  his  son  Selcucus. 
Eumcncs,  although  thus  token  by  surprise,  was  not 
altogether  unprepared  for  resistance.  His  capital  sus- 
tained a protracted  siege,  carried  on  by  the  whole 
united  army  of  the  Syrians,  until  it  was  relieved  by  a 
seasonable  reinforcement  of  troops  from  Achata.  An 
assault  on  Adramyttium  by  Antiochus  in  person  was, 
in  like  manner,  defeated  ; after  which  the  arms  of  the 
contending  parties  appear  to  have  been  for  some  time 
employed  in  mutual  ravages  of  each  other's  fields,  and 
in  pillaging  defenceless  towns. 

A more  severe  disappointment  than  he  had  yet  sus- 
tained was  soon  announced  to  Antiochus.  A large 
fleet,  conveying  to  him  an  important  supply  of  men 
and  stores,  and  commanded  by  Apollonius  and  the 
faithful  Hannibal,  had  just  left  the  shores  of  Phoenicia, 
when  the  Rhodians,  informed  of  its  approach,  pre- 
pared to  intercept  its  progress,  and  defeat  its  object. 
The  memorable  fight  off  the  coast  of  Pamphylia 
ensued,  in  which  the  Carthaginian  general  displayed 
so  much  ability  as  a naval  commander,  and  so  nearly 
retrieved,  by  a signal  victory,  the  depressed  fortunes 
of  Antiochus.  But  the  skill  and  activity  of  the  Rho- 
dians baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  Syrian  ships  ; which 
were  at  once  unwieldy  from  their  size,  and  encum- 
bered with  a heavy  loading.  Hannibal  hod  the 
mortification  to  behold  once  more  the  rising  fortunes 
of  Rome  bearing  down  his  hopes,  and  thwarting  his 
utmost  endeavours.  He  witnessed  the  total  discom- 
fiture of  his  friends  saw  the  Phoenician  fleet  driven 
on  the  rocks,  or  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  deep  ; 
and  after  a useless  display  of  courage,  and  a partial 
stsecess  in  the  division  which  he  personally  com- 
manded, he  was  compelled  to  join  the  general  flight, 
and  to  seek  for  safety  on  the  neighbouring  shore. 

To  recover  the  power  which  he  was  thus  daily 
losing  nt  tea,  Antiochus  resolved  to  moke  a vigorous 
effort  with  the  fleet  under  Polyxenidas,  before  the  Con- 
sular army,  led  by  the  two  Scipios,  could  gain  a firm 
footing  in  Asia,  Bui  the  Romans,  with  their  vigilant 
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allies  the  sailors  of  Rhodes,  were  fully  prepared  to 
meet  the  Syrian  admiral.  The  hostile  squadrons  ' 
encountered  near  Teios,  a city  of  Ionia,  when  victory 
once  more  declared  for  the  confederates,  who  destroyed 
or  captured  more  than  thirty  of  the  enemy’s  ships.  The 
command  of  the  .Kgeun  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  invaders;  the  Syrian  garrisons  were  hastily  with- 
drawn from  Chcrsonesus,  and  the  King  retreated  in 
no  small  panic  to  Sardis,  where  he  expected  a con- 
tingent of  troops  from  Cappadocia,  furnished  by  his 
son-in-law,  Ariarathcs.  It  is  said  that  the  reverses 
which  he  had  already  sustained  even  affected  the  rea- 
son of  Antiochus.  His  conduct  was  marked  with  on 
unmanly  trepidation  and  fickleness  ; and  upon  finding 
that  he  could  not  secure  the  alliance  of  Prusias,  the 
sovereign  of  Bithynia,  his  rage  and  fear  gave  them- 
selves vent  in  the  most  unbecoming  terms  of  reproach 
and  despair. 

The  progress  of  the  Consul  ut  the  head  of  the  Inva-  Tbe  Sc-ipioa 
ding  army,  had  been  somewhat  delayed  by  the  neccs-  observe  tbe 
sity  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  Mars  at  the  ap- 
pointed  season.  Africanus,  who  was  himself  a priest  ***■ 
of  that  god,  took  an  important  share  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  in  which  the  soldiers  were  employed ; 
being  resolved  to  cairy  with  him  into  Asia  all  the 
aids  which  the  military  system  of  the  Romans  was 
wont  to  derive  from  their  warlike  superstition,  parti- 
cularly when  entering  upon  a new  soil,  and  about  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  untried  powers  of  foreign 
divinities. 

When  they  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  the  Romans,  The  Ro- 
who  now  delighted  to  cherish  the  recollection  that  rasa*  visit 
they  were  descendants  of  Eneas,  proceeded  with  *■ 
great  solemnity  to  visit  the  remains  of  ancient  Troy, 
that  famed  and  venerated  seat  of  Phrygian  sovc-  ancestor*, 
reignty.  The  inhabitants  of  Dardanus  and  Rhccteunt 
met  the  Roman  soldiers  on  the  plain  which  surrounded 
the  old  capital  of  Priam ; whence  they  ascended, 
hand  in  hand,  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  to  perform 
sacrifice  to  their  tutelary  goddess,  who  still  enjoyed 
divine  honours  amid  the  ruined  walls,  which  she  had 
not  been  able  to  protect,  and  spread  the  sanctity  of  her 
mild  worship  over  the  neighbouring  fields,  on  which 
her  heroes  had  fallen  under  the  swords  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  soldiers  of  Africanus  felt  the  auspicious 
influence  of  this  interesting  commemoration.  They 
had  come  to  claim  with  their  affections,  not  less  than 
with  their  arms,  the  country  of  their  progenitors  ; and 
having  conquered  Europe  and  Africa,  they  were  now 
about  to  add  to  their  triumphs  the  third  great  division 
of  the  habitable  world.* 

Availing  himself  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  these  Proposal* 
repeated  halts,  Antiochus  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  a 
camp  of  the  Romans,  in  order  to  propose  terms  of 
peace.  It  was  hoped  by  this  monarch,  that  Scipio 
Africanus,  as  hi*  glory  could  receive  no  accession 
from  the  reduction  of  a few  provinces  in  Asia,  which 
were  always  ready  to  change  their  master  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a superior  force,  would  not  he  ardently  bent 
on  the  prosecution  of  a distant  war.  He  expected 
much,  too,  from  the  paternal  feelings  of  that  re- 
nowned commander,  whose  son  hail  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Syrians,  and  was  at  that  time  a prisoner 
with  the  King,  who  is  said  to  have  treated  him  with 
the  utmost  kindness.  Heraclidcs,  the  envoy  era- 
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Birtory.  ployed  by  Antlnehus,  represented  to  the  Roman  chiefs* 
* that  his  master  had  already  made  great  concessions, 
with  the  view  of  maintaining  amity  with  their  repu- 
blic ; thot  he  hod  relinquished  several  strong  positions 
and  valuable  towns  on  the  Chersonesus ; and  that  he  was 
willing,  rather  than  desolate  his  country  with  blood, 
to  rcnuunce  also  his  just  right  to  Smyrna  and  Lamp- 
sac  us-  The  Consul  informed  the  ambassador,  that 
peace  was  not  now  to  be  retained  at  so  mean  a price. 
Antioch  us,  says  he,  whose  ambition  and  restless  spirit 
have  drawn  the  Roman  eagles  across  the  Hellespont, 
must  consent  to  resign  all  the  territory  which  he 
‘ * holds  westward  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  also  to  defray 
ReUctcdhv  th*  "'hole  expense  which  the  Romans  have  incurred 
the  Ko-  in  preparing  for  war.  It  was  in  vain  that  Heraclides 
mins.  applied  more  private  arguments  to  the  individual 
interests  of  Afrirnnus,  and  promised  that  his  son 
should  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  him,  were  the 
views  of  Antiochus  promoted,  in  regard  to  a treaty 
with  Rome.  The  conqueror  of  Zoma  returned  for 
answer,  that  he  was  less  surprised  that  the  envoy  of 
the  Syrian  King  should  be  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  the  Roman*,  than  that  he  should  not  he  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  his  own  master.  After  relin- 
quishing his  defensive  positions  on  the  Hellespont, 
and  having  allowed  his  enemies  to  pass  quietly  into 
Asia,  Antiochus,  says  he,  may  be  compared  to  a horse, 
which  has  not  only  admitted  the  rein,  but  has  patiently 
received  a rider.  Alluding,  then,  to  his  own  concerns, 
Scipio  continues : '*  I shall  accept  my  son  from  his 
hands  as  the  highest  personal  favour;  I will  hold 
myself  ready  to  repay  him  by  the  highest  personal 
service  in  my  power.  But  as  to  public  affairs,  I can 
do  nothing  for  his  iutercst,  except  by  giving  him 
this  one  advice,  that  he  accede  to  any  terms  of 
peace,  proposed  by  the  Romans,  however  hard  and 
unreasonable  they  may  appear  to  him.’’* 

Both  side*  Preparations  were  now  made,  on  both  sides,  for 
prepare  for  battle.  Eumcnes  joined  the  Romans  with  a consider- 
battle.  able  fi,rcc,  eager  to  share  in  the  merit,  and  to  brave 
the  danger  of  a conflict,  which  he  perceived  was  now 
altogether  inevitable.  Nor  was  Antiochus  less  active 
than  his  formidable  opponents.  With  seventy  thou- 
sand infantry  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  he  mode 
haste  to  occupy  a strong  post  near  Mount  Sipylus  in 
Ionia  ; defending  his  camp,  by  means  of  ramparts  and 
other  fortifications,  against  any  sudden  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  who  had  already  assembled,  in 
considerable  strength,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Perga- 
menian  territory. 

Scipio  African  us  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  bro- 
ther on  his  march,  and  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  a 
severe  indisp>sition,  which  confined  him  at  Elxa. 
Whilst  in  that  city,  an  embassy  reached  him  from 
Antiochus,  restoring  to  his  arms  his  captive  son. 
The  gratitude  of  the  Homan  General  was  ardent  and 
sincere  ; and  as  the  only  return  which  he  could  make 
to  the  Syrian  King,  he  entreated  him  not  to  commit 
his  affairs  to  the  hazard  of  a battle,  until  the  father 
of  the  youth  whom  he  had  just  set  at  liberty  had  re- 
Dccuire  joined  the  camp  of  the  Consul. 

battle  of  But  Antiochus  did  not  follow  this  advice,  which 
Magnesia.  was  unquestionably  meant  for  his  advantage.  The 
»•  c Romans  having  advanced  within  two  miles  of  his 
190.  lines,  provoked  him  to  the. combat  by  every  demoa- 
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stration  of  martial  ardour  and  of  personal  contempt.  Syria. 
They  even  prepared  to  attack  his  intrench  me  nts,  nn<l  1 
drive  him  from  his  position;  when,  at  length,  yield- 
ing to  necessity,  to  his  own  impatience,  or  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  army,  he  descended  into  the  plain  to 
meet  the  insulting  confederates.  The  fortune  of  the 
day  was  various,  and  the  conflict  obstinate  and  bloody. 

The  phalanx  and  a select  body  of  cavalry,  trained 
according  to  the  exercises  and  discipline  of  the  re- 
nowned Alexander,  constituted  the  main  strength  of 
the  Syrians  ; whilst  they  were  opposed  by  four  legions 
of  Roman  soldiers,  well  armed,  and  full  of  courage  ; 
by  a large  body  of  Pergamcuians,  commanded"  by 
Eumenes,  and  by  several  thousand  Macedonians,  sent 
into  the  field  by  Philip.  The  celebrated  horsemen, 
called  the  Agema,  vindicated,  on  this  occasion,  their 
ancient  fame;  for,  breaking  through  the  Umuan 
cavalry,  they  carried  Antiochus  a victor  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  threw  a momentary 
consternation  into  the  vurious  ranks  of  the  Consular 
army.  But  the  tribune  J&milius,  at  the  head  of  the 
reserve,  cheeked,  after  a severe  contest,  the  victo- 
rious .Syrians.  The  aspect  of  the  field  immediately 
changed.  Antiochus  returned  to  his  infantry,  only  to 
witness  their  total  discomfiture  ; and  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  recovering  the  ground  he  had  lost,  induced 
him  to  set  an  example  of  flight,  which  he  continued, 
surrounded  by  a few  horsemen,  until  he  reached,  about 
midnight,  the  wall*  of  Sardis. 

But  the  strongest  fortress  in  Asia  Minor  could  no  Fl'«ht  0f 
longer  inspire  confidence,  or  ensure  safety  to  the  van-  ria 
quished  King.  Leaving  Sardis,  he  accordingly  a ^ 
hastened  his  retreat  into  the  plains  of  Cilicia,  whence 
lie  pursued,  in  great  dejection,  the  road  which  led  to 
Antioch.  Destitute  of  defence,  the  principal  cities 
in  Ionia  and  Lydia  opened  their  gates  to  the  con- 
querors, or  anticipated  their  arrival,  by  sending  offers 
of  submission.  There  was  now  no  hope  in  arms,  as 
the  whole  Syrian  host  had  been  cither  slaughtered  at 
Magnesia,  or  dispersed  by  the  uctive  pursuit  of  the 
Romans  ; und  the  only  resource  which  remained  for 
Antiochus,  was  placed  in  the  moderation  of  his  power- 
ful enemy,  the  jealousy  of  their  allies,  and  the  per- 
sonal gratitude  of  the  cider  Scipio. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  this  critical  and  arduous 
predicament.  Antiochus  immediately  selected  for  his  lt  Sardis*'** 
ambassadors  to  the  Roman  generals,  the  experienced 
Zeuxis,  who  had  long  held  an  important  command  in 
Lydia,  and  his  nephew  Antipatvr,  who  had  probably 
been  the  companion  of  the  son  of  Africanus.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Consul  were  already  advanced  to 
.Sardis,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  joined  again  by 
his  illustrious  brother;  and  it  was  in  this  capital  of 
the  Lydian  province,  that  the  deputies  of  the  great 
King  presented  themselves  before  the  victorious  sol- 
diers of  the  western  republic,  to  implore  theirclememry 
in  behalf  of  one  of  Alexander’s  successors,  and  to 
entreat  that  the  throne  of  Seleucus  might  be  allowed 
to  stand.* 

Scipio  Africanus  replied  to  the  speech  of  Zeuxis,  I>?afr*TA”t' 
who,  in  his  address  to  the  conquerors,  bad  used  tneu.rm, 
humblest  language,  and  employed  the  most  submissive  thereof, 
arguments,  that  the  crouching  spirit  of  an  Asiatic 
eould  dictate.  The  Roman,  not  less  mindful  of  the 
wise  policy  which  had  every  where  seconded  the 
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vigour  of  his  country's  arms,  than  of  his  private  obli- 
1 gat  ion  to  Antiochus,  made  haste  to  assure  the  Syrians, 
that  the  recent  success  of  the  Consul  did  not  at  ail 
affect  the  moderation  of  his  demands.  The  events  of 
war,  said  he,  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  gods,  but 
the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  the  generosity  of  our 
intentions,  belong  to  ourselves.  The  King  of  Syria, 
instructed  by  misfortune,  must  henceforth  confine  his 
pretensions  to  a more  limited  territory,  and  resign,  not 
only  his  claims  upon  all  Greciun  states  and  cities,  but 
also  upon  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  west- 
ward of  Mount  Taurus.  To  defray  the  expense  of  the 
war,  ho  must  pay,  by  successive  instalments,  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  talents  j and,  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of  the  conditions  thus  imposed,  he  must  sur- 
render into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  twenty  hostages, 
such  as  they  shall  require.  To  remove  from  him 
the  temptation  to  enter  anew  upon  a destructive  war, 
or  to  annoy,  by  a menace  of  hostilities,  any  of  the 
allies  of  Rome,  he  must  likewise  consent  to  give  up 
his  elephants,  and  all  hie  navy,  with  the  exception  of 
ten  ships  j and  even  these  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
extend  their  progress  at  sea,  beyond  a certain  point 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  unless  when  they  shall  carry 
ambassadors,  hostages,  or  tribute. 

The  severity  of  these  terms  was  mixed  with  a be- 
iu  rccsirUio  coming  degree  of  generosity  nnd  self-denial,  inasmuch 
HaooibaL  ns  the  Romans  could  have  stripped  Antiochus  of  all 
that  they  chose  to  leave  him,  nnd  as  they  conferred 
upon  Eumenes,  and  their  other  allies,  the  whole  of 
the  valuable  provinces  which  they  thns  worsted  from 
the  Syrian  crown.  The  stipulation  in  regard  to  Han- 
nibal was  the  only  one  which  indicated  cither  fear  or 
revenge ; and  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  Africanus, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  Antiochus,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  latter  to  fulfil  it,  by  delivering  up  the 
renowned  Carthaginian  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
It  was  reserved  for  another  sovereign,  and  another 
Roman  general,  to  employ  the  vile  arts  of  perfidy  and 
deceit  against  one  of  the  greatest  commanders  of 
antiquity  ; and  Hannibal,  a few  years  afterwards,  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  Prnsias,  the  mean,  cruel, 
and  disgraceful  treatment,  which  the  treaty  of  Sardis 
failed  to  indict. 

Death  of  Antiochus  did  not  long  survive  the  battle  of  Mag- 
Antiochus.  nesia,  which  had  so  entirely  denuded  him  of  power 
b.  c.  us  a King,  and  of  reputation  as  a military  chief.  The 
last  act  of  his  life  continues  to  cloud  his  memory. 
Compelled  by  the  pecuniary  claims  which  pressed 
upon  him  to  have  recourse  to  violent  measures,  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  robbing  one  of  those  sacred  em- 
poriums, in  which  the  can  vans  of  Media  and  Persia 
were  wont  to  deposit  their  goods,  and  to  perform  the 
stated  acts  of  their  religion.  The  assault,  conducted 
by  the  monarch  himself^  was  made  in  the  night  j but 
meeting  with  greater  resistance  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, the  royal  troops  were  repulsed  by  the  fierce 
barbarians  who  guarded  the  temple  ; a great  slaugh- 
ter ensued,  and  Antiochus  was  numbered  amongst 
the  slain.  A various  and  eventful  reign  of  thirty-seven 
years  was  thus  closed  in  a paltry  attempt  to  pillage  a 
few  travelling  merchants  : ami  a King,  to  whose  name 
the  epithet  “ Great"  was  attached,  sacrificed  his  life 
in  a nocturnal  brawl,  whilst  fighting  against  the  com- 
Acceukm  mercc,  the  arts,  and  the  religion  of  his  subjects. 
ofSeltwui  The  throne  of  Antioch  was  immediately  filled  by 
Philopater.  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  sovereign,  Seleucus  Philo- 
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pater.  The  younger  brother,  Antiochus,  who  hail  Syria, 
been  selected  l»y  the  Romans  as  one  of  the  twenty  p"-v— ■~/ 
hostages  which  they  demnnded  upon  the  peace  of  Fr,>RI 
Sardis,  was  now  in  that  condition  of  honourable  cap-  A*  M* 
tivitv, learning  the  language  mid  arts  of  his  conquerors  3811. 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  — 

Fifteen  years  elapsed  after  the  uccession  of  Philo-  B-  c* 
pater,  during  which  nothing  of  material  consequence 
occurred  to  employ  the  pen  of  history.  He  appears 
to  have  paid  punctually  to  the  Romans  the  uituunl  3 ’ . * 

tribute  with-  which  they  had  burdened  the  crown  of  ‘ ‘ 

his  father,  and  to  have  enjoyed,  in  uninterrupted 
security,  the  inglorious  peace,  of  which  that  tribute  1,C‘ 
was  the  price.  But,  like  his  predecessor,  he  was 
driven,  by  his  necessities,  to  perpetrate,  or  to  attempt  ^ous  a- 
an  act  of  sacrilege.  The  treasurer,  Heliodorus,  being  wmpt  tn 
informed  that  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  concealed  a phi***  the 
rich  treasure,  proceeded,  at  the  command  of  his 
master,  to  demand  from  the  ILgh  Priest  a portion  of 
his  wealth  for  the  use  of  the  Syrian  government.  n.  c. 
Onias,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  highest  office  in  the  176. 
sanctuary,  represented  to  the  treasurer,  thut  the  gold  — 

and  silver  in  question,  of  which  the  amount  hud  been  ol. 

greatly  exaggerated,  was  a charitable  deposit,  reserved  151.  1. 
for  their  widows  and  orphans,  Heliodorus  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  explanation,  hut  proceeded  to  enter, 
by  force,  the  holy  gates  of  the  Temple.  His  progress 
was  arrested  by  supernatural  means,  which  the  render 
will  find  described  with  much  minuteness  and  anima- 
tion in  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Syrian  King  in  this  nefa-  Trriuon  of 
rioufl  attempt,  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  his  Heliod©* 
death.  The  miraculous  interposition  which  saved 
Heliodorus  from  the  guilt  of  sacrilege  did  not,  it  icucosi" 
should  seem,  impress  his  mind  with  any  salutary  fear  «n<l  arr««- 
of  the  gods,  or  with  the  love  of  justice  and  fidelity.  »ion  of  An- 
Upon  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  coutrived  the  murder  dochnsEpi- 
of  his  sovereign,  w hose  throne  he  meant  to  usurp,  in  P***003, 
the  absence  at  once  of  Antiochus  the  brother,  and  of  i».  c. 

Demetrius  the  son  of  Seleucus.  This  young  prioce  175. 

was  on  his  way  to  Koine,  to  succeed  in  quality  of  a — 
hostage,  his  uncle,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  ol. 
now  to  be  relieved  from  that  irksome  restraint ; and  152.  2. 
the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  the  treasurer  of 
seizing  upon  the  government,  impelled  him  to  perpe- 
trate the  horrid  crime  to  which  wc  have  just  alluded, 
and  remove  his  master  by  u cup  of  poison.  Rut  the 
speedy  appearance  of  Antiochus  with  an  army,  pre- 
vented the  complete  consummation  of  the  treason, 
and  the  foil  success  of  the  traitor.  Heliodorus  w as 
expelled,  and  the  brother  of  Seleucus  Philojmicr,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Eumenes  and  Attulus,  assumed 
the  reins  of  authority,  to  the  prejudice  of  bis  nephew 
Demetrius,  whose  juster  claims  were  overlooked. 

To  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  right  to  the  throne,  Trifling  be« 
the  new  King  is  described  as  having  descended  to  the  harionr  »»f 
lowest  arts  of  popularity.  He  adopted,  in  the  streets  Antiochus 
of  Antioch,  the  dress  and  manners  of  those  who, 
at  Rome,  announce  themselves  as  candidates  for 
public  offices  j he  saluted  the  meanest  of  the 
people,  joined  in  their  amusements,  solicited  their 
suffrages,  and  scattered  amongst  them  handfuls  of 
money.  The  highest  orders  of  Syrians  despised  nt 
once  the  meanness  of  his  character,  and  his  unsea- 
sonable imitation  of  foreign  customs  ; and,  using 
their  wit  as  tlie  instrument  of  their  revenge,  they 
substituted  for  Epiphanes,  the  *'  illustrious,"  Ejiimaocs, 
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History,  the  " fool an  alternative  of  epithets,  of  which  nei- 
ther can  be  held  as  truly  descriptive  of  his  conduct 
or  character. 

No  sooner  had  be  recruited  his  army,  and  reesta- 
blished the  finances  of  his  kingdom,  than  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  enlargement  of  his  territory,  and 
in  particular  to  the  safety  of  his  Egyptian  frontier. 
His  sister  Cleopatra  directed,  at  that  period,  the 
government  of  her  son,  Ptolemy  Philometor ; in  which 
delicate  office,  she  displayed  so  much  wisdom  and 
prudence,  that  no  pretence  could  be  found  for  involv- 
ing the  country  in  war.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
regent,  however,  Antiochus  opened  his  ears  to  a ru- 
mour, which  spread  from  Alexandria,  that  his  nephew 
w*r  ng&iiut  had  been  advised  by  his  ministers  to  renew  the  claims 
Egypt.  of  Egypt  upon  Cmle-Syria  and  Palestine ; and 
accordingly,  without  attempting  to  ascertain  by 
inquiry,  or  to  avert  by  negotiation,  the  warlike  inten- 
tions ascribed  to  the  young  King,  he  marched  an 
army  across  the  desert,  and  forthwith  commenced 
hostilities.  His  fears  or  his  ambition  being  gratified 
153.  2.  with  some  important  advantages  in  the  first  cam- 
paign, he  renewed  his  invasion  in  the  following  year, 
defeated  Philometor  in  battle,  and  even  took  him 
prisoner. 

Siege  of  The  people  of  Alexandria,  who  alone  had  succcss- 
dria^aiwl  fully  withstood  the  irruption  of  Antiochus,  chose  for 
tlifMiVrirnl  *beir  King  the  younger  brother  of  Philometor,  on 
of  Roman  whom  they  conferred  the  .surname  of  EvergPtcs. 
CommU-  The  Syrian  monarch  soon  after  laid  siege  to  Alex- 
•ionera.  andria;  whilst,  to  distract  the  counsels  of  the  new 
government,  he  restored  the  captive  prince  to  the 
titular  sovereignty  of  his  kingdom.  But  the  Egyp- 
tians bad  already  despatched  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
describing  their  wretched  condition,  and  imploring 
the  aid  of  the  Senate.  Returning  to  complete  his 
intention  on  the  besieged  town,  in  which  the  chief 
strength  of  Evergetes  was  placed,  Antiochus  was  met 
at  Elcusine  by  the  ambassador  Popilius  Lamas,  who, 
with  Decimius  and  Hostilius,  had  been  sent  from 
Rome  to  remonstrate  against  his  unprincipled  aggres- 
sions. The  Syrian  King,  to  whom  Popilius  was  per- 
sonally known,  expressed  his  delight  at  seeing  an  old 
acquaintance  in  so  distant  a country ; but  the  Roman 
declined  all  compliment,  until  he  should  be  informed 
whether  Antiochus  would  instantly  relinquish  his 
views  upon  Egypt,  and  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  Senate.  The  King  glanced  over  the  letter  which 
Submissive  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  said  he  would  imtne- 
con.'uft  of  diately  proceed  to  consider  its  contents,  and  give  an 
Antiochus,  nnawcr  without  delay.  Nay,  exclaimed  the  envoy, 
skm  of  the  drawing  a circle  with  his  staff  around  the  person 
war.  of  Antiochus,  you  shall  answer  it  before  you  stir 
out  of  the  narrow  S]Kice  which  I have  now  cir- 
cumscribed ! The  King  then  consented  to  follow  the 
instructionsof  the  Senate,  and  to  withdraw  his  troops  : 
upon  which  the  haughty  republican  condescended  to  ex- 
change civilities,  and  to  revive  his  friendship  for  the 
Syrian  hostage  whom  he  had  formerly  known  at  Rome. 
Philometor  The  Roman  Commissioners  next  employed  them- 
aiwl  Evr*.  geJvcs  in  negociatingapeacebctween  the  two  brothers, 
w^°  a£reed  to  occupy  a common  sceptre,  and  to 
share  the  honours  of  royalty  together.  Proceeding 
next  to  Cyprus,  which  had  just  been  reduced  by 
the  sea  forces  of  Antiochus,  and  wrested  from  the 
Egyptian  dominion,  they  dismissed  the  Syrian  fleet 
with  orders  to  return  to  their  own  shores,  and 
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restored  the  allegiance  of  the  island  to  its  former 
masters.  \ 

In  following  the  traces  of  the  most  authentic  annals, 
we  find  Antiochus,  soon  after  his  humiliating  repulse 
from  Egypt,  engaged  in  war  with  the  Jews  ; but  as 
wc  have  narrated  the  principal  events  connected  with 
that  unhallowed  enterprise  under  its  proper  head,  we 
shall  rest  satisfied  here  with  referring  the  reader  to 
our  article  on  Jkwiso  History. 

Leaving  bis  general  Lysias  in  Palestine,  the  King, 
in  person,  undertook  an  expedition  into  Upper  Asia, 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  thought,  of  collecting  tribute, 
as  well  os  of  checking  the  turbulent  spirits  of  his 
barbarian  subjects.  Nothing  remarkable  is  recorded 
in  regard  to  the  events  of  this  campaign,  if  we  except  A«kSII,of 
the  sacrilegious  assault  which  was  made  upon  the  tern-  the 

pie  of  Elymais ; the  same  emporium  of  eastern  merchan-  hn. 
dise  which  had  tempted  the  cupidity  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  The  gods  were  thought  to  protect,  in  this  Hu  expedi- 
instance  as  in  the  former,  the  wealthy  votaries  who  tion  ioto 
had  confided  to  their  keeping  the  treasures  of  Media  U^r 
and  of  the  Indus;  and  the  Syrians,  baffled  and  dis-  a~de*Ul' 
appointed,  found  it  necessary  to  secure  their  safety 
by  a speedy  retreat  before  the  bands  of  the  enraged 
mountaineers,  in  whose  district  the  temple  was  situated. 

Antiochus  himself  reached  Ecbntana,  smarting  under 
the  wounds  he  had  received  at  Elymais;  and  it  wps 
in  this  capital  that  the  news  was  conveyed  to  him  that 
his  armies  in  Palestine  were  utterly  discomfited,  that 
Jerusalem  was  retaken  and  fortified,  and  that  the 
affairs  of  his  enemies  were  every  where  greatly  im- 
proved. In  his  rage  he  swore  that  the  ruins  of  the 
Jew  ish  cities  should  soon  bury  all  their  inhabitants ; 
and  setting  out  in  haste,  to  realize  his  impious  threats, 
he  died  at  an  obscure  village,  on  the  road  to  Babylon ; 
his  demise  being  accelerated  partly  by  his  wounds, 
and  partly  by  a fall  which  he  had  suffered  from  his 
chariot. 

The  throne  of  Syria  was  immediately  filled  by  the  AceewJon 
young  Antiochus,  the  fifth  of  the  name,  who  is  also 
known  in  history  by  the  cognomen  Eupator.  Being 
only  nine  years  of  age,  the  cares  of  government  were 
intrusted  to  the  veteran  Lysias,  who  had,  indeed,  been 
appointed  by  the  late  King  both  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
during  his  absence  in  the  east,  and  also  guardian  to 
the  prince,  whose  education  he  was  to  direct. 

But  the  reign  of  this  boyish  sovereign  was  of  very  Escape  or 
short  duration,  though  acknowledged  by  the  Romans  Demeirlua 
and  even  supported  by  their  influence.  Demetrius,  ^°m 
the  son  of  Scleucus  Philopntcr,  who  had  been  sent  by  0O>®* 
his  father  as  a hostage  to  Rome,  and  had  remained 
in  that  city  during  the  long  usurpation  of  his  uncle 
Epiphancs,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  the  latter, 
than  he  made  preparations  for  returning  to  Antioch. 

Unable  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  he  con- 
trived, with  the  help  of  the  celebrated  Polybias,  and 
the  Egyptian  ambassador  Menyllus,  to  procure  the 
means  of  escaping  from  Italy;  and  embarking  in  a 
Carthaginian  vessel  at  Ostia,  he  succeeded  in  deceiving 
the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  and  reached  in  perfect 
safety  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  His  appearance  at 
Antioch  was  the  signal  for  a revolution.  The  army 
secured  the  persons  of  Lysias  and  his  royal  ward, 
whom,  to  please  Demetrius,  they  immediately  put  to 
death : and  the  nation  at  large,  conceiving  that  the 
son  of  Seleucu*  could  not  have  left  Rome  w ithout  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  hailed  his  accession  to  the 
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throne  with  expressions  of  the  greatest  respect  and 
attachment. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  was  embroiled  with  a 
Jewish  war.  of  which,  as  usual,  the  events  were 
various,  and  the  conflicts  most  obstinate  and  bloody. 
But  Demetrius,  dreading  the  power  of  Rome  more 
than  that  of  Palestine,  and  finding  that  no  reasonable 
concessions  could  procure  the  countenance  of  the 
Senate,  resolved  to  court  the  alliance  of  the  Greek 
Kings  in  Asia  Minor ; whose  arms,  if  united,  might 
still,  he  hoped,  oppose  a permanent  barrier  to  the 
ambition  of  the  haughty  republic.  His  success,  how- 
ever, wos  not  equal  either  to  his  expectation  or  to 
the  strength  of  the  arguments  which  he  employed. 
In  his  attempts  upon  Cappadocia  he  added  guile  to 
reasoning ; and,  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  intri- 
guing woman,  carried  his  designs  so  far  as  to  change 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  His  designs  were,  how- 
ever, ultimately  defeated  ; and  he  very  soon  fell  a 
prey  to  the  craft  of  his  enemies  ; who,  in  planning 
his  destruction,  had  recourse  to  the  same  kind  of 
stratagem,  and  to  the  use  of  the  same  weapons  which 
he  had  employed  against  Ariarathes,  the  Cappadocian 
Prince.  A Rhodian  youth  named  Balas  was  induced 
to  personate  the  character  of  a son  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  who,  in  fact,  had  been  some  years  dead,  but 
who  was  said  to  have  been  only  concealed.  Balas  was 
taught  to  claim  the  crown  of  Syria.  His  pretensions 
were  listened  to  by  the  Romans,  who  had  not  yet 
forgiven  the  flight  of  Demetrius : and,  accordingly, 
assisted  by  that  warlike  people,  as  well  as  by  the  Jews, 
he  took  the  field  with  an  army,  to  dispute  the  throne 
of  Antioch  with  the  son  of  Philopoter.  Victory 
crowned  his  attempt.  Demetrius  was  killed  in  the 
first  battle,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  Seleucidse  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a Rhodian  swindler. 

Alexander  Balas  soon  proved  himself  unworthy  to 
reign.  Combining  vanity  with  the  most  boundless 
voluptuousness  and  profligacy,  he  disgusted  his  sub- 
jects, who  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  sons  of 
Demetrius,  their  late  sovereign,  who  were  enjoying 
an  honourable  retreat  in  the  city  of  Cnidus.  The 
eldest,  who  bore  the  name  of  his  father,  being  en- 
couraged by  some  of  the  governors  and  other  leading 
men  throughout  Syria,  hired  a body  of  troops,  and 
passing  into  Cilicia  instuntly  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  agnint  the  usurper.  But  Balas  had  a pow- 
erful support  in  the  alliance  of  Egypt,  the  King  of 
which  country  had  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  ; 
and  had  the  spirit  of  the  Rhodian  been  at  all  equal  to 
his  means,  and  to  the  high  destiny  which  he  pretended 
to  vindicate,  the  efforts  of  the  young  Demetrius  must 
have  been  crushed  at  the  very  outset.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  Ptolemy  discovered  that  his 
son-in-law  was  utterly  undeserving  of  his  protection, 
lie  found  him  equally  pusillanimous  and  faithless; 
upon  which,  after  having  himself  refused  the  Syrian 
crown  which  the  people  of  Antioch  had  solicited  him 
to  accept,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  rightful  heir, 
and  offered  to  Demetrius  at  once  the  assistance  of  his 
arms  and  a bride  in  the  person  of  his  daughter  Cleo- 
patra. Balas  at  length  roused  by  danger  and  shame 
resolved  to  make  one  effort  to  secure  his  throne.  He 
advanced  towards  Antioch  at  the  head  of  some  Cili- 
cians,  whom  he  had  gained  over  to  his  interests,  and 
meeting  in  a field  near  the  capital  with  the  forces  of 
Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  he  rushed  into  battle  with 
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thoughtless  and  ignorant  impetuosity.  The  young  King 
gained  at  once  an  easy  victory  and  the  surname  of  ' 

N icator,  by  which  he  was  thenceforth  distinguished  ; 
and,  to  complete  his  success  against  this  enemy  of  his 
house,  he  was  presented,  in  a few  days,  with  the  head  of 
the  fugitive  Balas,  who  had  in  vain  sought  for  safety 
among  the  treacherous  hordes  of  the  Arabian  desert. 

But  the  joy  attending  this  good  fortune  was  somewhat 
clouded  by  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philornetor,  who  sunk 
under  his  wounds  about  a week  after  the  battle. 

The  royal  house  of  Seleucus  had  now  lost  all  the 
virtues  which  during  several  generations  supported 
the  Grecian  throne  of  Syria,  and  was  fast  sinking  *:  c* 
Into  the  voluptuous  effeminacy  of  the  Persian  dynasty  n,cBonof 
which  it  had  displaced.  Demetrius  on  the  throne  j9 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  afforded  to  nrocljuroed 
his  enemies,  by  his  feeble  and  versatile  conduct,  an  King,  and _ 
apology,  at  once,  and  the  means  for  plotting  his  l,e- 
ruin.  The  son  of  Alexander  Balas  was  set  up  in  op-  meBr  **’ 
position  to  him  by  Diodotus,  who  had  served,  in  the 
quality  of  minister,  that  weak  and  unfortunate  Rho- 
dian. Demetrius  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  field 
against  this  pretender;  but  being  defeated  in  a battle 
which  was  fought  near  the  walls  of  Antioch,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  learn  that  his  rival  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Syria  by  the  title  of  Antiochus  the 
Sixth,  whilst  he  himself  was  compelled  to  seek  for 
refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Sclcuc'ta  Pieria. 

Diodotus,  who  administered  the  government  in  the  Usurpation 
name  of  the  youth  whom  he  had  raised  to  its  head,  of  Diodo- 
cndcavoured  to  strengthen  his  interests  by  gaining  tus,  and 
the  Jews,  as  well  as  by  creating,  on  the  coast  of  Cili-  ■**•**' 
cia,  a powerful  body  of  seamen,  who  soon  thereafter 
degenerated  into  the  character  of  piratical  banditti.  At 
length  he  aspired  to  the  throne,  which  he  had  thus 
processed  to  strengthen  for  the  family  of  Balas.  He 
betrayed  Jonathan  the  Jewish  chief,  whose  zeal  and 
activity  hod  contributed  much  to  the  elevation  of  the 
young  King,  and  after  depriving  that  veteran  of  his 
life,  he  proceeded  to  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate 
boy  himself,  who  occupied  for  about  a year  the  name 
and  seat  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs. 

This  usurper  assumed  the  name  of  Tryphon,  and  Demetrius 
maintained  during  four  years  the  ascendency  to  makes  w «r 
which  his  crafty  ambition  had  raised  him.  Demetrius  ^*!*r^** 
sought  in  indolence  and  dissipation  a solace  for  the  p-|[||||r 
loss  of  power  ; and  it  was  not  until  the  complaints  of 
the  Greeks  in  Upper  Asia  reached  his  ear,  represent- 
ing the  sufferings  and  indignity  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  the  domination  of  the  Parthians,  that  he 
shook  off  his  contemptible  habits,  and  resumed  the 
character  of  a soldier.  Leaving  to  a lieutenant  the 
care  of  his  native  stales,  or  rather  of  the  war  against 
Tryphon,  whose  authority  was  almost  universally 
acknowledged,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  prepared  to  meet  in  battle  the 
Parthian  Mithridates.  After  various  success,  the  King 
of  SyriA  was  token  prisoner  by  his  formidable  oppo- 
nent,  ami  sent  into  Hyrcania,  where  he  sustained  ten 
years  of  captivity,  mitigated,  Indeed,  by  the  most  r|aHg  vil 
humane  attentions,  and  by  the  enjoyment  of  every  sod  death 
indulgence  that  was  not  incompatible  with  his  safe  ofTiypUon. 
keeping.  £• 

The  Syrian  crown  meanwhile  passed  to  the  head  of  •”* 
his  brother  Antiochus,  called  Sidetcs,  or  the  hunter. 

Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Demetrius,  upon  learning  that  OI- 
her  husband  was  a captive  among  the  Partitions,  1G0-  3. 
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Hkwy.  where  he  had  espoused  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Mithridates,  immediately  invited  to  her  bed  and  the 
From  throne  of  his  ancestors  the  young  prince  already 
named.  Antiochus  the  Seventh  listened  to  her  pro- 
posals, and  acceded  to  her  conditions;  and  being 
joined  by  a large  body  of  his  countrymen,  he  too* 
arms  against  Tryphon,  whom  he  defeated  in  battle, 
pnrsued  into  Phoenicia,  and  from  thence  into  Apamea, 
where  the  tyrant  soon  breathed  his  last. 

The  brother  of  Demetrius,  either  to  avenge  the 
dishonour  of  his  family,  or  to  secure  his  eastern  fron- 
tiers against  an  active  enemy,  employed  the  resources 
of  his  kingdom  in  fitting  out  a mighty  expedition, 
which  he  prepared  to  conduct  in  person  into  such  of 
Anttorhas  •<'5'r*;in  provinces  as  were  afflicted  bv  Parthian  in- 
VII.  slaio  vaston.  His  progress  was  at  first  marked  with  bril- 
•monfihc  limit  success;  but  at  length,  yielding  to  his  own 
Parthian*,  rashness,  or  to  the  guile  of  his  foes,  he  was  attacked 
to  great  disadvantage,  and  either  killed  on  the  field. 
Or  driven  to  an  act  of  suicide. 

Demetrius  Demetrius,  whose  escape  from  Pnrthia  may  be 
returns  and  ascribed  either  to  accident  or  to  intention,  presented 
rcsumeatlic  himself  at  Antioch,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  to 
tlirotur ; is  resume  his  troubled  reign  which  had  been  interrupted 
thr  in-  by  90  mcuiy  circumstances  of  treason  and  misfortune, 
trigur*  of  His  marriage  with  the  Parthian  Princess  Rhodogyne 
Egypt,  and  alienated  the  affections  of  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and 
murdered  gave  great  offence  to  her  powerful  friends  in  Syria. 

Involving  himself  in  a war  with  Egypt,  in  order  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  Queen-regent  against 
her  husband  Pbysron,  he  gave  place  to  a conspiracy 
at  home,  which  ultimately  deprived  him  both  of  his 
crown  and  his  life.  The  Egyptian  King  fomented  the 
turbulent  humours  of  the  Syrians,  supplied  them  with 
troops  and  sent  to  them  a competitor  for  the  throne  in 
the  person  of  a youth,  who  was  taught  to  claim  his 
descent  from  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  though  he  was  in 
reality  the  son  of  an  Alexandrian  broker.  A battle, 
as  usual,  determined  the  contending  claims.  Deme- 
trius was  defeated  ; and  upon  taking  refuge  in  Tyre 
was  cruelly  massacred,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  pro- 
fligate wife,  who  eagerly  sacrificed  to  ambition  and 
revenge  all  the  duties  and  sentiments  of  the  female 
heart. 

The  Egyptian  impostor  assumed  the  honours  of  roy- 
alty under  the  title  of  Alexander  the  Second,  and  dis- 
Uinw  * C Putc^  *be  occupation  of  the  throne  with  the  sons  of 
Demetrius  for  nearly  six  years.  Seleucus,  the  eldest 
of  these  youths,  was  greeted  ns  King  by  a large  party 
reurn  of  aix  in  the  nation  ; but  not  being  submissive  enough  to  his 
ta^wt.pat  mother,  be  fell  a victim  to  her  jealousy  and  to  the 
aspiring  wishes  of  u younger  brother.  Antiochus  the 
Eighth,  surnamed  Grypus,  was  acknowledged  the 
sovereign  of  Syria ; who,  receiving  in  marriage  a 
daughter  of  Physcon,  was  immediately  secured  in  his 
hereditary  right  by  a powerful  army  of  Egyptian  mer- 
cenaries. A battle  ensued.  Alexander  was  worsted, 
and  put  to  flight ; and  in  an  attempt,  now  become 
very  common  among  Syrian  rulers,  to  rob  a temple 
of  its  treasures,  he  was  either  killed  on  the  spot,  or 
despatched  by  his  pursuers  at  a small  distance  from 
Antiodius  Antioch. 

Grypus  The  tranquillity  of  Grypus’s  reign  was  soon  dis- 
thrnne*  ***  tabbed  by  the  claims  of  a brother  whom  Cleopatra  had 
which  In  home  to  Antiochus  the  hunter,  during  the  captivity 
disputed  by  of  Demetrius  in  Pnrthia.  From  the  town  Cyricos,  in 
his  brother,  which  he  was  educated,  this  pretender  is  known  in 
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history  by  the  name  of  Cyzenicus  * and  relying  on 
the  assistance  of  the  Jews,  whilst  he  was  impelled 
by  the  intriguing  and  vindictive  genius  of  his  Egy  p- 
tian wife,  he  raised  an  army  with  which  he  marched 
to  Antioch,  and  soon  precipitated  the  *m  of  Demetrius 
from  the  throne.  The  victor  assumed  the  vacant 
dindem  under  the  title  of  Antiochus  the  Ninth,  and 
insulted  by  his  vices  or  silly  pursuits  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  during  several  months.  Grypus,  at  the  end 
of  a year,  advanced  from  Pamphylia  with  a formidable 
body  of  troops  ; upon  which  Cyrentcus  retreated  into 
Coele-Syria,  unable  to  oppose  the  progress  of  his 
brother,  and  entertaining  no  hope  of  an  accommoda- 
tion. The  beir  of  Demetrius,  however,  instructed 
by  misfortune,  and  diffident  in  regard  to  the  chances  A 
of  war,  agreed  to  a partition  of  the  kingdom  ; and  ofthekiog- 
reserving  to  himself  the  Greater  or  Upper  Syria,  of  dom  « 
which  Antioch  was  the  proper  capital,  he  granted  to  *8ree<l 
Cyzenicus  the  sovereignty  of  the  province  into  which 
he  had  fled,  with  the  power  of  fixing  his  scat  of  rerumrnt  i* 
government  at  Damascus.  etubiwbnd 

This  amicable  arrangement,  which  promised  peace  •* 
and  security  to  Syria,  was  interrupted  after  a short  ”*** 
period  by  the  murder  of  Grypus,  perpetrated  by  an 
ambitious  retainer,  who  seems  to  have  aspired  to  his 
master's  place.  Cyzenicus  embraced  this  opportunity 
to  reunite  the  kingdom  under  one  crown ; but  his 
nephews,  the  sons  of  Grypus,  thwarted  his  intentions, 
challenged  him  to  the  field,  and  defeated  him  in  a murdered 
decisive  battle.  The  King  of  Damascus  lost  his  life,  mid  Cyxe- 
either  by  the  sword  of  his  enemies,  or  by  his  own  aicu»  thun. 
hand,  leaving  one  son  to  inherit  his  claims  and  to  c* 
avenge  his  death.  This  youth,  who  reigned  under  95. 
the  name  of  Antiochns  the  Tenth,  and  was,  from  the 
flli&l  spirit  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  war,  oL- 
saluted  “ Eusebes,”  succeeded  in  collecting  to  his  171* 
standard  a considerable  force,  with  which  he  van- 
quished, in  the  first  conflict,  his  cousin  Seleucus,  the 
conqueror  of  his  fhthcr,  and  drove  him  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  soon  after  perished.  But  Grypus  had  five 
nons,  of  whom  four  still  survived  to  participate  in  the 
last  honours  of  their  expiring  dynasty.  Antiochus 
the  Eleventh  and  Philip  the  First  had  recourse  to 
arms  to  punish  the  murderers  of  their  brother  Sclcu- 
cus,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  their  own  rights ; but 
Antiochus  Eusebes.  having  obtained  the  assistance  of 
the  Parthian*,  set  their  efforts  at  defiance,  and  main- 
tained his  scat  on  the  throne  of  Antioch.  Demetrius, 
the  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  who  had  issued  from  the 
retirement  of  Cnidns  to  support  the  claims  of  his 
house,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parthian*,  and  was 
led  by  them  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
where  he  sank  under  the  load  of  his  disappcinment. 

As  soon  as  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  youth  was  Antiochua 
known  at  Damascus,  his  youngest  brother,  the  last 
in  order  of  the  five  sons  of  Grypus,  ascended  the  0f 

throne  of  Cirle-Syrin.  He  wns  the  twelfth  who  in-  Damascus, 
herited  the  family  name  of  Antiochns,  to  which,  in  i*  klll- 
his  case,  the  cognomen  of  Dionysius  was  added  ; and  ed* *wo 
his  popular  character  aided  by  some  talent  for  war  r 

enabled  him  to  maintain,  during  two  years,  the  inde-  „ith  th« 
pendence  of  his  provincial  government,  not  only  Arabs- 
against  his  kinsman  Eusebes,  but  also  against  his  ©• 
brother  Philip,  and  the  predatory  bonds  of  Arabs  85. 

which  issued  incessantly  from  the  Nabathean  desert.  — 
The  hostility  of  these  barbarians  was  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  divided  arms  of  the  rival  cousins.  173.  4. 
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Dionysius,  whose  impetuous  valour  led  him  to 
attack  their  camp  on  the  edge  of  their  own  wilderness, 
fell  pierced  with  numerous  wounds,  surrounded  by 
the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  and  leaving  the 
crown  of  Damascus  to  deck  for  the  first  time  the 
brows  of  an  Arabian  chief. 

The  dvnasty  of  Scleucus  Nicator,  the  founder  of 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  was  now  about  to  be- 
come extinct.  Disgusted  with  their  weakness,  their 
folly,  and  their  crimes,  and  exhausted  by  their  intermi- 
nable disputes  and  rivalships  for  power,  the  people  of 
Antioch  directed  their  eyes  to  a neighbouring  nation, 
in  search  of  wiser  rulers  and  a more  potent  protector. 
They  elected  for  their  sovereign  Tigrancs,  the  King  of 
Armenia,  whose  rising  fortunes  and  vigorous  admi- 
nistration appeared  to  promise  to  them  the  peace  and 
security  of  which  their  whole  nation  bad  long  been 
deprived.  The  sons  of  Grypus  had,  it  should  seem, 
already  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  conflict. 
Eusebes  saved  his  life  by  a seasonable  flight 
into  Cilicia  ; and  his  wife  Selenf  retired  into  a fortress 
of  Commagcne,  to  superintend  the  education  of  her 


two  infant  princes,  and  to  await  the  chances  of 
fortune. 

Tigrancs  governed  Syria  with  more  vigour  than 
mildness  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years  ; after  which 
period  the  country  of  the  Seleucidre  ceased  to  he  a 
kingdom.  The  sovereign  of  Armenia,  vanquished  by 
Lucullus,  yielded  all  his  territories  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  conqueror,  it  is  true,  listened  to 
the  claims  of  the  elder  sou  of  Selene,  and  even  medi- 
tated his  restoration  to  the  throne  ; but  the  plans  of 
Lucullus  were  thwarted  by  the  more  rigid  policy  of 
Poropey,  and  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  the  name  of  the 
youth  in  question,  was  dismissed  from  the  tent  of 
the  Roman  General,  as  unworthy  to  reign,  and  even 
as  unentitlcd  to  any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  authority  of  a Proconsul, 
who  united  civil  to  military  powers,  directed  hence- 
forth the  affairs  of  Syria,  until  the  decline  of  Roman 
ascendency,  under  the  successors  of  Augustus, 
opened  a path  for  other  conquerors  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  the  Selcuridir,  and  to  establish  a barbaric 
government  on  the  ruins  of  the  western  republic. 
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Biography  Wb  avail  ourselves  of  Ihe  name  of  this  monarch, 

' to  bring  down  the  annals  of  his  country  until  the 
period  at  which  it  finally  merges  into  the  Roman  re- 
public ; being  sensible  that  the  history  of  Alexander's 
successors  cannot  be  esteemed  complete,  so  long  as 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon  remains,  and  the  sceptre  is 
swayed  by  a member  of  the  royal  house  of  Pella. 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  from  the  moment  the  Gene- 
rals of  Rome  crossed  the  Adriatic  and  carried  their 
victorious  arms  into  lllyricum  and  Epirus,  the  events 
which  follow  are  at  least  as  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Romans  as  with  that  of  the 
Greeks  ; and  it  was  under  this  Impression  that  we 
slop|>ed  short  in  our  narrative  of  Macedonian  affairs, 
at  an  early  epoch  in  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Philip, 
and  referred  the  reader,  for  an  account  of  subsequent 
transactions,  to  our  sketch  of  Roman  history,  or  to 
the  biography  of  those  great  commanders,  who  ulti- 
mately conducted  the  legions  to  the  eastern  bound- 
aries of  Europe,  and  established  there  the  supremacy 
of  the  Senate.  On  reconsidering,  however,  this  part 
of  our  plan,  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  contribute 
somewhat  to  the  lucid  order  and  arrangement  which 
we  are  so  desirous  to  maintain,  if  wc  devote  a short 
article  to  the  closing  vears  of  Macedon,  and  set  forth 
its  expiring  efforts,  for  a separate  and  independent 
existence,  under  the  last  of  it*  Kings. 

R itnU-  The  battle  of  Cynocephale  broke  down  the 
tion.  Buttle  strength  of  Macedon,  and  gave  a decided  and  perma- 
ofCynoce-  nent  ascendency  to  the  Romans  in  the  affairs  of 
pbale,  «nd  (^ece.  The  Rhodians,  encouraged  by  their  power- 
oTthf1^  allies,  attacked  Philip  both  by  sea  and  land; 
pciioeirhicli  whi,st  the  ol,ier  fiiateib  more  disposed  to  cherish  the 
followed,  remembrance  of  occasional  despotism  on  the  part  of 
their  Macedonian  protectors,  than  to  listen  to  the  wise 
counsels  of  those,  who  already  foresaw'  in  their  Roman 
uuxiliary  the  designs  and  temper  of  their  future 
masters,  refused  to  accede  to  such  a confederacy,  as 
might  have  at  once  defeated  the  ambitious  views  of 
Rome,  and  restricted,  within  safe  limits,  the  dreaded 
power  of  their  northern  neighbour.  The  terms  of  the 
peace  which  were  granted  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
vanquished  King,  disarmed  his  hunds  whilst  they 
lowered  his  dignity.  He  was  commanded  to  sur- 
render every  city  in  Greece  which  was  occupied  by 
his  troops  ; and  to  disclaim  all  authority  over  the 
minor  commonwcalAs  and  free  towns,  which  lay 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  Thrace,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  He  was  compelled  to  give 
up  his  ships  of  war,  and  to  pay,  for  the  indemnifica- 
tion of  his  conquerors,  a thousand  talents  of  gold  ; 
whilst,  in  order  that  these  conditions  might  be 
observed  and  strictly  fulfilled,  he  was  required  to 
send  his  younger  son,  Demetrius,  a hostage  to  Rome. 
Nay,  so  far  was  the  spirit  of  Philip  subdued  and  his 
fears  alarmed,  that,  when  the  Romans  were  about  to 
be  embroiled  with  the  King  of  Syria,  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  capital  of  these 
republicans,  to  assure  them  of  his  strict  neutrality 
68 
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in  regard  to  Antiochus,  as  well  as  of  his  readiness  to  

assist  with  supplies  and  furnish  with  guides,  such  King  of 
divisions  of  their  army  as  might  happen  to  pass 
through  his  dominions. 

The  miserable  policy  of  the  Syrian  monarch  was  From 
no  doubt  one  of  the  principal  means  of  driving 
Philip  into  a closer  alliance  with  Rome,  than  either 
his  personal  inclination,  or  the  interests  of  his  king- 
dom, would  otherwise  have  induced  him  to  form.  The 
pretensions  of  Antiochus  himself  to  the  throne  of 
Macedon,  and  the  open  countenance  which  he  afforded 
to  the  Prince  of  Athamania,  who  was  also  taught  to 
fix  his  eyes  on  the  same  lofty  object,  bad  carried  the 
King  to  adopt  the  very  questionable  measure  of  as- 
suming arms  in  cooperation  with  his  formidable 
conquerors.  For  we  find  that,  whilst  the  Scipios  were 
preparing  to  conduct  their  troops  across  the  Helles- 
pont, and  to  attack  the  Syrians  in  their  hereditary 
provinces,  the  Macedonians  were  actively  employed,  Sabservi- 
in  conjunction  with  the  Romans,  in  expelling  from  e«*T  of 
certain  strongholds  in  Thessaly  the  inconstant  but 
warlike  /Etolians,  who  had  already  forfeited  the 
esteem,  or  despised  the  protection  of  the  Senate. 

Acting  in  the  capacity  of  an  ally  of  Rome,  Philip,  it 
is  true,  succeeded  in  recovering  a portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, as  welt  as  of  the  influence,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  fortune  of  war ; but  his  talents, 
both  in  respect  of  diplomacy  and  the  more  important 
resources  of  the  military  art,  were  much  too  mode- 
rate to  justify  the  hope  which  he  seems  to  have  che- 
rished in  his  own  bosom,  and  to  have  inspired  into 
the  minds  of  others,  in  regard  to  the  reestablish- 
ment of  Macedoniun  independence  on  a new  and 
lasting  busis. 

The  recent  additions  made  to  his  power  on  the  Ambitions 
borders  of  Thessaly  and  Thrace,  alarmed  the  vigilant  *****  °f 
jealousy  of  the  Romans.  A commission  was -ap- 
pointed  to  hear  complaints,  and  award  redress  ; and  tb*frbosti- 
Quintius  Cecilius,  who  had  been  named  to  direct  the  lity  to  M*- 
movements  of  that  migratory  court,  proceeded  to  the  cedoo. 
Thessalian  territory,  to  meet  the  King  of  Macedon, 
and  to  confront  him  with  his  accusers.  In  reply  to 
the  charges  of  violence  and  aggression,  which  tbe 
deputies  of  the  injured  districts  urged  against  him, 

Philip  pronounced  a speech  full  of  recrimination  and 
contempt ; retorting  upon  his  enemies  the  ambitious 
motives  and  unjust  procedure,  with  which  they 
attempted  to  load  his  character ; and  glancing  at  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  Romans,  he  concluded  by  re- 
mindihg  them,  that  " the  sun  of  all  his  fortunes  had 
not  yet  set"  It  was  in  vain,  however,  for  the  Mace- 
donian sovereign  to  give  vent  to  his  indignation,  or  to 
console  the  impotence  of  his  rage  by  uttering  useless 
threatening*.  The  Commissioners  gave  sentence,  that 
he  should  immediately  withdraw  his  garrisons  from 
all  the  cities  of  which  he  had  lately  taken  possession  ; 
whilst,  as  to  other  matters  in  dispute,  they  reserved 
to  themselves  the  power  of  pronouncing  a decision 
whensoever  a proper  court  should  have  been  appointed. 
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Biography,  and  due  inquiry  instituted  at  the  several  localities  in 
question.  Case  ill  us  acted  on  the  same  principles, 
when  discharging  the  duty  of  umpire  between  Philip 
and  Eumencs.  The  claims  of  the  latter  to  certain 
towns,  seized  upon  and  garrisoned  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, were  tacitly  allowed,  though  no  right  could 
be  shewn  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  violence  proved 
on  the  other.  Philip  was  again  commanded  to  with- 
draw his  troops.  He  yielded  to  ait  authority  which 
he  could  no  longer  resist ; and  satisfied  himself  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Senate,  in  whose  presence  he  intended 
to  sue  for  his  rights,  thus  unjustly  questioned,  and  to 
claim  compensation  for  the  numerous  sacrifices  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  make,  by  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  Cwcilius  and  his  colleagues. 

It  could  not,  meanwhile,  escape  the  penetration 
of  Philip,  that  he  would  soon  have  to  contend  with 
the  overwhelming  power  of  Rome,  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  narrow  territory  of  ancient  Mace- 
donia. It  was,  therefore,  the  principal  object  of 
his  administration,  during  the  peace  which  followed 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Cynocephale,  to  strengthen 
the  internal  resources  of  his  kingdom  by  improv- 
ing agriculture,  by  extending  commerce,  and  by  in- 
troducing within  his  confines  the  first  stock  of  a 
hardy  peasantry  from  the  neighbouring  fields  of 
Thrace.  He  laboured  also  to  form  new  alliances  with 
the  warlike  barbarians  who  dwelt  on  either  side  the 
Danube.  The  tribes  of  Scythians,  and  those  nume- 
rous branches  of  the  great  Gothic  family,  who  were 
destined  afterwards  to  avenge  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  to  humble  the  Roman  power,  had 
already  formed  themselves  into  communities  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  regularity  ; and,  from  the  grow- 
ing intercourse  of  war  and  treaties,  they  had  learned 
to  respect  the  superiority  of  civilized  life,  to  reverence 
the  feme  of  the  Macedonian  arms,  and  even  to  court 
the  benevolence  and  counsel  of  the  Macedonian 
government.  With  such  allies,  devoted  to  enterprise, 
and  delighted  with  the  hazards  of  war,  Philip  thought 
it  not  altogether  impracticable  to  direct  into  the 
bosom  of  Italy,  from  the  countries  north  and  cast, 
a torrent  of  invasion,  which  would  withdraw  the 
Consuls  from  the  shores  of  the  /Egcan,  and  engage 
the  Attention  of  the  Senate  in  measures  of  self-defence. 
But  time  was  necessary  for  maturing  an  undertaking 
at  once  so  arduous  and  full  of  peril.  To  effect  his 
object,  therefore,  with  the  greater  security,  Philip 
sent  to  Rome  his  son  Demetrius,  who  was  to  plead 
the  cause  of  Macedon,  and  to  maintain,  if  possible, 
the  pacific  relations  which  subsisted  at  that  period 
between  the  two  countries. 

These  schemes  of  conquest  and  revenge  were  ulti- 
mately defeated  by  the  domestic  discord  which  rent 
the  royal  family  of  Pella.  The  favour  with  which 
Demetrius  was  received  at  Rome,  excited  at  once  the 
jealousy  of  his  father,  and  the  more  dangerous  envy 
of  his  brother  Perseus.  The  latter  saw  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  the  right  of  primogeniture  would 
not  secure  his  succession  to  the  throne,  if  the  popular 
pretensions  of  Demetrius  should  be  supported  by 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  Senate  : and  Philip  him- 
self allowed  his  hatred  and  snspicion  of  his  public 
enemies  to  poison  the  paternal  sentiments  of  confi- 
dence and  affection  towards  a deserving  son,  whose 
only  fault  consisted  in  the  openness  of  his  character. 
The  treachery  and  deceit  of  Perseus  at  length  pre- 
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vailed.  Demetrius  was  murdered ; and  the  anguish 
which  preyed  upon  the  heart  of  Philip,  joined  to  of 
the  resentment  excited  by  the  cruel  baseness  of  his  * *egdolu, 
elder  son,  hurried  this  unfortunate  King  into  his ' 
grave. 

Almost  immediately  before  his  death,  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch  had  sent  an  embassy  to  his  rude  allies 
northward  of  the  Danube,  with  the  view  of  hastening 
their  movements  towards  the  upper  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth.  A whole  people  obeyed 
his  summons,  and  advanced  into  Thrace,  ou  their 
way  to  the  Adriatic ; but  his  death  distracted  the', 
counsels  of  their  savage  chiefs,  and  ultimately  occa- 
sioned their  complete  overthrow.  Wasted  by  war, 
and  enfeebled  by  hunger  and  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, thousands  perished  before  they  could  reach 
Illyricum.  Nor  was  their  return  less  disastrous  ; for, 
trusting  to  the  ice  of  the  Danube,  which  they  over- 
loaded with  their  cattle  and  waggons,  they  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  stream,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
them  lost  their  lives  : a fete  which  did  not  deter  their 
warlike  descendants  from  renewing  more  fortunate 
expeditions  against  the  masters  of  the  south,  and 
from  impressing  the  terror  of  their  name  in  every 
province  which  acknowledged  the  Roumn  government, 
from  the  Rhine  to  Mount  Atlas,  and  from  the  Euxine 
Sea  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

The  accession  of  Perseus  to  the  throne  of  Mace-  Accession 
don  turned  aside,  for  a time,  the  calamities  of  war,  1 
as  it  calmed  the  jealousy,  or  allayed  the  fears  of  the 
Romans.  Tbe  son  of  Philip,  however,  received  but 
a feeble  sceptre,  inasmuch  as  the  untimely  death  of 
Demetrius  alienated  the  affections  of  the  nation  from 
his  cold-hcartcd,  treacherous  brother,  and  confirmed 
in  the  Roman  Senate  a unanimous  determination  to 
visit  that  murder  on  the  head  of  him  who  hod  con- 
trived it.  The  barbarian  confederates  of  his  father, 
too,  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  weakness  or  defec- 
tion, as  he  afforded  them  no  assistance  in  their  unfor- 
tunate expedition  into  Dardania,  and  supplied  them 
with  no  means  to  facilitate  their  return,  when  tbe 
object  of  that  expedition  was  found  impracticable. 

To  repair  the  mischief  he  had  done,  and  to  recover  fib  wi*e 
the  moral  influence  which  he  had  lost  at  home,  Perseus  measures, 
employed  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  conciliating  the 
affections  of  his  subjects  ; in  restoringtotheir  country 
and  possessions  such  persons  as  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  resentment  of  his  predecessor  ; and  in  granting 
to  all  orders  and  parties  the  benefits  of  equal  govern- 
ment. and  of  impartial  preferment. 

His  fear  of  Rome  was  chiefly  shewn  in  the  assi-  Attempts 
duity  with  which  he  courted  her  allies  in  Greece.  tog»inai. 
He  was  obsequious,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  *“*• 
Athenians  and  Achteans,  whose  fugitive  slaves  he 
offered  to  give  up,  and  to  whtfee  tribunals  he  pro- 
mised to  deliver  every  such  person  as  had  fled  from 
justice,  and  found  an  asylum  in  any  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. He  cultivated  with  unceasing  earnestness 
the  alliance  or  neutrality  of  almost  all  the  Grecian 
states.  He  applied  his  solicitations  to  the  people  of 
Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  Avtolia,  and  thought  his  pains 
amply  rewarded,  wherever  his  good  offices  were  not 
positively  rejected  or  disdained.  He  formed  a close 
connection  with  the  small  states  of  Epirus,  negociated 
with  the  King  of  the  Illyrians,  and  brought  over  to 
his  views  the  chief  of  the  Odryssians,  the  most  war- 
like leader  in  Thrace.  The  Rhodians,  already  not 
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a little  disaffected  towards  their  Italian  allies,  shewed 
themselves  inclined  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  Per- 
seus. The  Kirn;  of  Syria  entered  into  treaty  with 
him,  and  strengthened  this  alliance  by  yielding  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  I’rusios  of  BUhynia,  at  the 
some  time,  manifested  a desire  to  oppose  the  formid- 
able encroachments  of  the  Romans  ; and,  as  a pledge 
of  his  sincerity  in  this  point,  he  solicited  the  hand  of 
a Macedonian  princess. 

But  these  acquisitions  were  of  small  weight,  when 
compared  with  the  anger  of  Rome,  and  the  hostile 
disposition  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  Asia 
Minor.  Eumcncs  was  still  the  avowed  and  implacable 
enemy  of  Maredon.  Instead  of  sending  an  embassy 
to  the  batiks  of  the  Tiber,  that  monarch  proceeded 
thither  in  person,  with  the  view  of  laying  before  the 
Senate  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  warlike  prepa- 
rations made  by  Perseus,  and  of  the  menacing  and 
formidable  attitude  which  Macedonia  bad  assumed. 
Her  army,  he  asserted,  could  now  muster  thirty  thou- 
sand foot  and  live  thousand  horse  ; her  magazines 
were  full  of  com,  and  her  treasury  well  stocked  with 
money ; and  the  recruits  which  her  own  territory 
could  not  supply,  would  be  amply  furnished  by  the 
hardy  natives  of  lllyricum  and  Thrace.  When,  in 
reply  to  these  inflammatory  statements,  the  Macedo- 
nian deputies  were  allowed  to  speak,  the  Senate  could 
hardly  refrain  from  expressing  their  hatred  of  Per- 
seus, and  their  hostile  intentions  against  his  country, 
by  the  most  indecent  impatience  and  ungracious 
gestures.  Such  treatment  could  not  fail  to  rouse 
indignation  in  the  breasts  of  the  ambassadors  ; and 
accordingly  giving  way  to  a sentiment  so  natural  and 
patriotic,  they  declared  that  their  master  having  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  prove  that  Ida  intentions 
were  pacific,  would  no  longer  sacrifice  his  most  ob- 
vious interests,  to  preserve  the  forms  of  peace  with  a 
haughty  and  unaccommodating  republic  : and  should 
the  Romans  persevere  in  seeking  a pretext  for  war, 
be  would  employ  his  best  resources  in  defence  of  him- 
self and  kingdom,  and  trust  to  the  determination  of 
fortune  for  the  result. 

The  Senate  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  ulterior 
designs  of  Perseus,  whose  independence,  dignity,  and 
safety  were  equally  concerned  in  counteracting  the 
growing  ascendency  of  Rome.  But  their  arms, 
meantime,  were  engaged  in  Spain  and  Liguria ; and 
no  occasion  sufficiently  provoking  or  plausible  had 
yet  presented  itself,  for  turning  them  directly  against 
the  Macedonians.  An  attempt  on  the  life  of  Eumenes 
at  length  furnished  an  apology  for  hostilities,  which 
could  not,  in  any  circumstances,  have  been  long 
averted.  Perseus  was  accused  of  an  intention  to 
murder  his  rival,  as  well  as  of  practising  by  poison 
against  the  safety  of  Certain  distinguished  Romans, 
who  were  employed  in  the  public  service.  Prepara- 
tions were  accordingly  made  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  for  the  invasion  of  Macedoa  ; and  two  le- 
gions of  unusual  strength  were  immediately  levied, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Licinius  Crassus 
the  Consul,  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  war  was  com- 
mitted. Nor  did  the  Romans  neglect  recourse  to 
their  usual  expedient  of  embassies.  Deputies  were 
sent  to  the  Rhodians  to  recover  their  wavering  affec- 
tions, and  also  to  several  states  in  Epirus  and  Thrace. 
No  one,  indeed,  was  commissioned  to  the  court  of 
Perseus  ; but  that  monarch,  still  unwilling  to  put  his 


fortunes  to  the  hazard  of  war,  solicited  an  interview  Pctmui 
with  Marcius  Philippas,  who  had  been  sent  to  Epirus, 
in  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  foul  charges  *c  u\ 
with  which  he  had  been  loaded  in  the  Senate.  The 
King  was  amused  and  deceived.  Marcius  listened  to  A M 
his  defence,  pronounced  it  satisfactory,  and  proposed  3926. 
a truce ; but  the  interval  was  employed  in  acceierat-  __ 
ing  the  march  of  the  legious,  and  in  rousing  the  ac-  B c# 
kvity  of  the  allies.  The  fraud  of  the  ambassador 
prepared  the  triumph  of  the  general ; and  the  ruin  of  to 
Perseus  was  planned  by  the  son  of  his  father's  friend,  a.  u. 
the  individual  whom  he  himself  selected  as  most  3837. 
worthy  of  his  confidence.  — 

Publius  Licinius  Crassus  left  lirundusiuro,  at  the  n.  c. 
head  of  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  horse  and  167. 
foot,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  a large  body  of  allies  , . . . 
from  Acharu,  .Etoliu,  and  Pergamus.  Perseus  like-  cn„v9  jn_ 
wise  took  the  field  with  a powerful  army,  determined  Va<Ie»  Ma- 
to inflict  the  first  miseries  of  the  war  on  those  per-  cedon. 
fldious  (ireeks,  who  invited  and  sustained  the  Roman  n-  c« 
invaders.  But  the  advance  of  the  enemy  into  Tbes-  1*1. 
saly  prevented  the  revenge  meditated  by  the  Macedo-  — 
mans.  The  hostile  armies  encamped  on  either  side  °t* 
of  the  Peneus,  the  one  so  nearly  equal  in  strength  to  162.  2. 
tbe  other,  that  their  commanders  seemed  more  in- 
clined to  be  guided  by  contingencies,  than  to  hazard  Perseus 
a decisive  battle.  The  events  of  the  first  campaign  ,be 
were,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Mace- 
don  ; and  if  Perseus  hail  possessed  any  share  of  the 
military  talent  which  hod  been  displayed,  on  so  many 
important  occasions,  by  his  royal  ancestors,  the  in- 
vaders of  his  country  would  have  deeply  deplored 
their  ambitious  enterprise.  Winter,  however,  put  an 
end  to  the  movement  of  tbe  troops,  and  tbe  chiefs 
retired  to  mature  their  plans  for  more  effective  opera- 
tions upon  the  return  of  the  year. 

A ulus  HosUlius  assumed,  with  bis  Consulship,  the  Tl,*  ape- 
command  of  the  army  in  Thessaly.  But  his  charac-  ditioo  of  A. 
ter,  deficient  in  almost  every  civil  and  military  virtue,  Houilia*. 
only  strengthened  the  interests  of  Perseus,  and  alien-  of 

a ted  the  allies  of  Rome.  The  Macedonians  gained 
several  important  advantages  in  the  field,  and  uiode 
still  greater  progress  in  securing  tbe  good-will  ami 
cooperation  of  certain  active  cuufederutcs ; and  this 
year,  like  the  last,  without  producing  any  decisive 
e-rent,  left  the  son  of  Philip  in  more  prosperous  and 
hopeful  circumstances  than  it  had  found  him. 

The  third  campaign  opened,  on  the  part  of  the  Third  cam- 
Romans,  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  Quintus  paignanda* 
Marcius  Phllippus,  now  enjoying  the  rank  of  Consul.  "J*j5*®* 
and  known  to  the  reader  as  tbe  person  who,  when  r 
discharging  the  office  of  ambassador,  had  deceived  j-q' 

the  confidence  of  Perseus  at  on  interview  which  the  [ ' 

latter  solicited.  But  the  craft  of  diplomacy  has  no-  QL 
thing  in  common  with  the  ingenuity,  firmness,  and  3 

penetration  which  command  success  in  war.  Mar- 
cius achieved  nothing  in  the  field  that  is  in  the  small- 
est degree  worthy  of  remembrance,  if  we  except  a 
laborious  march  through  certain  defiles  in  the  hills  of 
Macedonia,  and  a retreat  equally  full  of  toil  and 
disaster.  The  ignorant  presumption  of  the  Romans 
saved  Perseus,  and  the  groundless  fears  of  the  latter 
saved  the  former.  Had  the  Macedonians  acted  with 
decision,  (he  invading  army  must  either  have  perished 
from  huuger,  or  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  their  ene- 
mies and  had  the  Consul  proceeded  with  firmness,  the 
panic  of  the  King  would  hove  resigned  into  his  hands 
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v — ^ and  have  conferred  on  Murcius  Philippus  the  laurels 
From  which  were  lifter  wards  secured  by  the  less  questionable 
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merit  of  /fchnilius  Paulus. 

Another  year  was  thus  added  to  the  war,  without 
furthering  the  object  which  the  Senate  had  contem- 
plated. Three  Consular  armies  hail  been  baffled  in 
the  attempt  to  subdue  Macedon,  and  to  confirm  the 
ascendency  of  Acme  among  the  Grecian  states  ; und 
the  hopes  of  the  Roman  people  were  already  turned 
into  the  bitterest  invective,  and  the  most  gloomy  fore- 
bodings* The  appointment  of  Lucius  /Rmilius  to 
the  command  of  the  army  employed  against  Perseus 
gave,  indeed,  new  vigour  to  the  war,  and  revived 
the  expectation,  that  the  legions  would  finally  triumph 
over  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  But  so  sarcastic 
and  virulent  were  the  remarks  of  the  military  critics 
at  home,  that  the  Consul,  immediately  upon  his  elec- 
tion, addressed  the  assembled  people ; assuring  them, 
that  if  any  individuals  in  their  number  thought  them- 
selves qualified  to  give  such  counsel  as  would  enable 
him  to  bring  to  a fortunate  issue  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, he  would  defray  the  expense  of  their  journey 
into  Macedon,  and  retain  them  near  his  person  as 
his  guides  and  advisers.  If,  however,  they  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  accept  his  invitation,  he  hoped 
they  would  reserve  their  strictures  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  army  till  the  expiratioa  of  his  command. 

The  exertions  of  Perseus  kept  pace  with  the  danger 
to  which  his  kingdom  was  exposed  from  the  renewed 
preparations  of  the  Romans,  and  particularly  from 
the  character  of  the  new  Consul.  He  repeated  his 
efforts  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek  Princes  in 
Asia,  whose  territories,  he  assured  them,  would  be 
the  next  object  of  cupidity  to  his  rapacious  invaders; 
and  he  urged  Cumenes,  the  Cappadocians,  Syrians, 
and  Egyptians,  to  join  his  standard , in  order  to  repel 
the  ambitious  republicans  of  the  west  from  the 
shores  of  the  Aegean.  But  his  efforts  to  obtain  allies 
were  attended  with  little  success.  His  sincerity  was 
doubted,  and  kis  selfishness  precluded  all  hearty  co- 
operation ; and  he  was  accordingly  left  to  combat, 
single-handed,  with  an  enemy  who  had  never  yet 
concluded  a war  but  as  conquerors. 

Almilius  employed  some  time  in  restoring  the  dis- 
cipline, as  well  as  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  his 
sunny.  HU  vigilance  prevented  those  casual  encoun- 
ters, in  which  the  natives  of  a hilly  country  are  sure 
to  gain  the  advantage ; and  he  even  repressed  the 
ardour  of  his  troops,  by  declining  battle  on  terms 
apparently  equal,  intending  thereby  to  increase  the 
confidence  of  Perseus,  who  had  already  began  to 
deride  hU  cautious  policy.  But  the  King  of  Mace- 
don  soon  discovered  that  the  delays  of  the  Consul 
did  not  proceed  from  fear.  A successful  movement 


of  the  legions  compelled  the  presumptuous  monarch  Pemeu* 
to  fall  back  upon  Pydna,  whither  Avrailiu*  instantly 
followed  him,  and  in  one  decisive  conflict  stripped  >€ 
him  of  his  kingdom,  put  an  end  to  his  dynasty,  and 
blotted  Macedonia  from  the  list  of  nations.  A rapid 
flight  conveyed  Perseus  from  the  immediate  pursuit 
of  the  conquerors  ; but  he  was  soon  afterwards  taken, 
with  his  family  and  treasures,  and  compelled,  in  the 
following  year,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  the  victorious  Consul. 

The  last  of  Macedonian  sovereigns  survived  this 
melancholy  change  of  fortune  about  the  space  of 
four  years,  which  he  spent  in  ungenerous  restraint  at 
Alba.  Only  one  of  his  sons  outlived  him  ; and  the 
royal  youth,  it  is  said,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
earning  his  maintenance  in  the  humble  occupation 
of  u carver  and  turner,  from  which  he  was  subse- 
quently raised,  by  bis  proficiency  in  the  art  of  writing, 
to  the  appointment  of  scribe  or  secretary  in  one  pf 
the  public  offices. 

Vanquished  in  war,  and  deprived  of  their  leaders.  Settlement 
the  people  of  Maoedon  waited,  with  patient  humility,  of  Macedon 
the  decision  of  the  conquerors,  in  regard  to  the  fu-  m a Roman 
Cure  destiny  of  their  country.  The  deputies  from  the  ,iro'  e* 
principal  cities  and  districts  met  at  Ainphipolis,  where  ®-  c. 
Ai  rail  ins,  now  vested  with  the  authority  of  Pro  con-  167* 

sul,  proceeded  to  unfold  the  will  of  the  Senate.  He  — 
informed  tliem,  that  the  kingdom  was  thenceforth  to  <”'• 
be  divided  into  four  separate  states  or  provinces ; 153*  2. 

that  the  principal  city  in  each  of  these  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Capital,  in  which  a local  government 
would  be  exercised,  laws  administered,  and  the 
revenue  collected,  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
authority  appointed  by  Rome.  He  farther  instructed 
them,  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  that  no 
troops  should  be  maintained  in  Macedon,  beyood 
such  a force  as  might  be  found  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontier,  exposed  to  the  barbarians ; 
that  no  timber  fit  lor  ship-building  should  be  cut 
down  without  permission  from  the  Proconsul ; and 
that  the  working  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  should 
be  entirely  discontinued . 

In  this  manner  was  the  country  of  Alexander  the 
Great  reduced  into  the  form  of  a Roman  province,  by 
a soldier  of  fortune  ; and  a successor  of  that  re- 
nowned prince  was  dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  a 
private  citizen,  sprung  from  a race  of  barbarians,  of 
whose  existence  the  Greek  historians  had  but  recently 
discovered  the  traces,  and  whose  exploits  had  but 
lately  reached  the  ears  of  Grecian  warriors.  The 
ascendency  of  Rome  was  now  complete,  from  the 
remotest  point  of  Pelopouncsus  to  the  northern 
boundaries  of  illyricum  and  Macedonia  ; and  hence- 
forward for  awhile,  the  History  of  the  world  is  com- 
prised in  that  of  the  Republic. 
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Biography.  Having  now  brought  to  a close  the  separate  History 
of  Greece,  we  proceed  with  our  account  of  Grecian 
From  Philosophy.  Our  readers  have  been  already  presented 
A-  **•  with  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  Socrates,  whose 
3576.  inoral  worth  illustrated  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
— whose  pupils  and  admirers  branched  out  into  so  many 
*•  c.  separate  families,  that  he  has  been  very  justly  entitled 
498.  the  great  patriarch  of  Grecian  philosophy.  The  other 

to  schools  received  further  advances  or  additional 

importance  at  different  periods  of  the  Roman  history. 
3656.  'j'he  doctrines  of  the  later  Academy  may  be  best  dcli- 
vered  when  we  examine  the  life  of  Cicero ; and  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  and  of  the  Epicureans  may  be 
examined  with  the  greatest  propriety,  wrhen,  under  the 
Emperors,  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  nation  were 
willing  to  console  themselves,  by  resolving  all  event* 
into  an  denial  necessity,  or  into  casual  combinations  ; 
and  each  extreme  of  philosophy  was  alternately  tried, 
to  steel  the  sinking  fortitude  of  human  nature,  or  to 
justify  indifference,  where  public  exertion  might  have 
been  accompanied  with  personal  danger.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  great  Stagirite,  as  connected  with  the 
course  of  history,  refer  themselves  to  a still  later 
period,  gaining  the  highest  ascendant  in  public  estima- 
tion when  they  were  least  understood.  It  is  a singu- 
larity, indeed,  attending  the  fate  of  Aristotle’s  works, 
which  has  been  often  remarked,  that  in  proportion  os 
knowledge  and  good  sense  have  prevailed,  his  moral 
and  political  writings  have  been  highly  appreciated  ; 
but  that  great  as  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  these,  they 
have  never  at  any  period  acquired  the  same  vogue  which 
his  physical  and  metaphysical  dreams,  and  his  appa- 
ratus of  logical  chicane,  attained  in  the  schools  and  in 
the  church,  during  a period  of  comparative  darkness, 
and  under  an  eclipse  of  the  reasoning  and  inventive 
faculties  of  man.  The  history  of  the  later  Academy  will 
therefore  accompany  the  last  period  of  the  Roman 
republic  ; the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean 
schools  will  be  connected  with  the  Roman  Emperors  ; 
and  those  of  the  Peripatetic  will  be  introduced  after  the 
fall  of  the  empire  ; and  the  state  of  their  particular  age 
will  be  strongly  marked  by  a full  investigation  of  those 
works  of  Aristotle  which  the  Scholastics  neglected, 
as  well  as  of  those  more  congenial  productions  of  his 
which  it  required  equal  subtilty  cither  to  understand 
or  to  misinterpret ; and  upon  which  their  elaborate 
commentaries  remain  as  matchless  instances  of  inge- 
nious trifling  and  misapplied  sagacity.  Rut  Plato  and 
the  earlier  Academics  stand  alone.  The  school  of 
Alexandria,  indeed,  adopted  what  they  could  find  of 
visionary  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  incorporated  it 
in  their  own  miscellany  of  mystical  reveries.  The  im- 
portance of  that  school  however,  in  public  history  was 
not  equal  to  its  pretensions ; but  was  in  truth  ns  fabulous 
and  imaginary  as  some  of  its  own  transcendental  doc- 
trines. To  have  connected  the  history  of  Plato  with 
that  of  persons  who  depraved  and  disguised  his 
notions,  and  who  were  themselves  at  the  same  time 
7« 


comparatively  insignificant  in  the  part  which  they 
acted  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  would  have 
been  to  injure  his  memory,  and  to  confound  rather 
than  to  illustrate  his  system.  We  have  thought  it 
best,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  life  of  Plato  by  itself, 
as  an  appendage  to  the  separate  history  of  Greece ; 
so  that  the  impressions  of  our  readers,  after  that  event- 
fill  tale,  may  close  with  the  profound  and  humane 
philosophy  of  a writer  who  was  one  of  his  country’s 
highest  ornaments,  and  whose  works  remain  as  the 
great  model  of  Athenian  genius,  elegance,  and 
urbanity. 

Our  memoir  will  contain  a bare  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  of  the  life  of  Plato,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
authenticated  by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  Cicero, 
Apuleius,  and  Diogenes  Laertius.  We  shall  reject  all 
fables  j and  think  it  unnecessary,  for  instance,  to 
trouble  our  readers  with  the  tale  that  Plato  was  born 
of  a virgin  mother,  and  that  he  had  the  honour  of 
Apollo  for  his  father,  though  Diogenes  and  Apuleius, 
and  Plutarch  and  Lucian,  concur  in  the  story  ; nor  do 
we  think  it  worth  while  to  stay  and  inquire  whether 
the  fable  might  not  originate  in  some  circumstance  of 
illegitimate  birth,  or  in  the  fact  that  Plato  was  born 
on  one  of  Apollo's  festivals.  In  like  manner,  wc  can- 
not dwell  on  the  account  that  a swarm  of  bees 
gathered  round  the  cradle,  and  settled  on  the  infant’s 
lips,  though  Cicero,*  in  one  passage,  assumes  the 
fact.  We  prefer  relating  what  may  be  credited,  and 
trust  that  our  readers  will  approve  our  caution,  though 
it  may  deprive  us  of  some  amusing  materials. 

Our  narrative  will  be  interspersed  wit  h brief  abstracts 
of  some  of  those  dialogues  of  Plato,  which  we  think 
contain  the  best  views  of  his  sentiments,  or  in 
which  we  suspect  the  characters  and  objects  of  the 
speakers  to  have  been  generally  misapprehended.  To 
the  narrative  wc  shall  subjoin  a general  outline  of 
Plato's  doctrines,  with  a few  general  reflections  on 
the  bearings  of  his  philosophy  : and  here  we  shall 
maintain  the  same  reserve  as  in  our  relation  of  facts. 
We  shall  state  Plato’s  own  doctrines  from  his  own 
writings,  and  we  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
consideration  of  notions,  (and  of  such  there  is  abun- 
dance,) which  are  generally  attributed  to  him,  but  of 
which  we  do  not  find  the  slightest  trace  in  his  own 
writings. 

Pluto  was  born  of  Athenian  parents,  in  the  island  of 
,/Egina,  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-eighth  Olympiad, 
(a.c.  428.)  In  his  early  life  he  devoted  himself  much 
to  poetry,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  an  epic  poem, 
which  he  committed  to  the  flames,  and  a drama, 
which  was  represented.  When  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  became  a disciple  of  Socrates,  and  conti- 
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Biofrapby.  nued  with  him  for  eight  years,  till  that  great  and 
y^— v amiable  philosopher  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  rancour  of 

From  party,  disguised  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for  the 

a.  m.  notional  religion.  Plato  attended  his  master  during 

3576.  his  trial,  was  one  of  those  who  offered  to  speak  in  his 

— defence,  (though  the  judges  would  not  allow  him  to 

b.  c.  proceed,)  and  to  be  Imurni  as  a surety  for  the  pay- 

423.  ment  of  his  fine  ; and  after  the  fatal  sentence  waited 

to  on  him  in  prison,  and  was  present  during  his  last 

a.  sr.  moments. 

3656.  jt  appenrs  thut  Plato  bad  written  one  or  two 
dialogues  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates  ; and  there  is 
B-  c*  much  reason  to  believe,  that,  if  those  dialogues  exist 
343.  in  the  present  collection  of  his  works,  they  are  The 
Lysis,  Pturdrus,  The  Banquet,  and  perhaps  the  Pro- 
tagoras. All  these  bear  strong  marks  of  youthful 
fancy.  In  the  three  first,  the  dramatic  character  so 
completely  predominates,  that  the , arguments  seem 
only  introduced  as  illustrative  of  the  uiunuers  and 
temper  of  the  individuals.  The  Banquet  is  a perfect 
comedy.  The  choice  phrases  and  pretty  turns  of 
Lysias,  the  grandeur  and  affected  antitheses  of 
Gorgias,  covertly  represented  in  the  speeches  of  their 
respective  admirers,  Ptuedrus  and  Pausanias,  are 
finely  contrasted  with  the  plain  severity  of  Pericles's 
style,  in  the  speech  of  Eryxomachus  ; and  the  broud 
humour  and  wild  ribaldry  of  Aristophanes,  are  but  a 
foil  to  the  less  prominent  but  more  significant  irony  of 
Socrates.  It  is  to  be  lamented  thut  the  subject  of  the 
dialogue,  Love,  leads  to  illustrations  from  the  grossest 
sensuality  and  vilest  depravity  ; but  Socrates  has 
evidently  aims  of  a high  moral  cast  in  the  part  which 
he  takes  in  the  conversation.  Indeed,  Alcibiades, 
whilst  he  does  justice  to  his  preceptor’s  moral  charac- 
ter, has  introduced  an  admirable  description  of  the 
manner  by  which  Socrates  in  gcnenil  proceeded  from 
the  most  familiar  subjects,  and  from  trite  and  obvious 
topics  to  insinuate  reflections  of  a graver  nature,  and 
to  lead  his  hearer’s  mind  into  a train  of  useful 
thought.* 

The  object  of  The  Protagoras  seems  to  be  in  a great 
degree  to  represent  the  style  and  doctrines  of  that 
ingenious  and  eloquent  declaimer  in  contrast  with 
those  of  Socrates.  The  dialogue,  though  intending 
an  exposure  of  the  artifices  of  Rhetoric,  and  of  tbc 
trickery  of  exterior  pomp,  is  written  in  a grave  ami 

* 02m  i>c  ovroai  ylyove  Tijy  rtTotrtav  d vOpurroi  teat  a i/to  v 
jtai  of  \o-foi  avTai',  oii'  tyyvt  Hu  tvpot  tit  oi*tc  tuv 

yvv,  cine  tZv  waXat&W  ci  p> ) a pa  ots  fyw  Xtyto  thrtucatroi 
Tit  at>t ok*  dvOpwvwv  pev  ptffevt,  rots  te  a(t\tjvott  xai  aa- 
Tiipcm,  avroV  tc  ko!  t#m  \6yovv,  xai  yap  ovv  eai  to* to  tv 
toll  rpwrots  raodXixov,  art  cal  of  Xoyot  avrov  opotoTarai 
Jttrt  Tots  asil.ifvoi*  volt  itoiyopcvoiv.  ri  yap  iOeXoi  tit  TtOV 
So'c^atovi  ufotisiv  Xo-ytov,  (pavfttv  av  wdvv  ytXotou  tot- 
pSiTow  roiatrro  eat  dvopara  teat  pijpara  egtoOtv  irtptaairt- 
ypvrat  trarvpov  *tv  rtva  vflpttrrov  copaw  vvow  yap  kuv- 
(hjXlovt  Xtytt,  vaf  x«\ir«a«  Ttvdt  teat  CKVTOTOuotrt  cat  fivp- 
0o&i-£ o»,  cai  act  fw  two*  avr&v  rH  dm  0n»i»e7di  XtytiW 
ware  dwetpox  eat  ivotfTCf  aW^/WTOf  trav  dv  ruv  Xoytcv 
scanty  eXcurtte.  ftotyopevovv  ft  tlitv  Sv  t it,  rat  tVroi  airrier 
yt yvopevov,  rp&rov  pev  vovv  S\ov Tat  vvcov  povovw  c»pyan 
Twv  Xo-furW  iVcnfl  dtioiAiotn  rat  rXtfoTa  a*/o\uaTa  ape  rift 
iv  ai/jotv  e^ovrav  cat  «tr»  irXttcrov  Tfivovrat  paXXov  It 
cVt  wav  tttrav  vpotr^Kct  axovciv  tij'  ucWovrt  ea\tf‘  ayyaOsp 
ftntrOaf  yavr*  ierlv  Z dvrpts  a iyu  Swr/*«TOi/f  tVnw.— 
Coix'irmn,  p.  231 , 222. 
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dignified  style  ; and  the  poetical  imagery  with  which 
it  is  ennobled  is  of  the  highest  cast.  It  fa  altogether 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Plato's  dialogues  ; and  a 
more  plausible  or  beautiful  harangue  cannot  be 
imagined  than  the  fine  speech  delivered  by  Protagoras. 
It  is  a masterpiece  of  the  kind.  Hut  the  lordly 
declaimer  is  much  embamissed  by  the  close  mode  of 
combat  practised  by  Socmles  ; and,  the  first  moment 
he  can  disengage  himself,  expatiates  afresh  in  that 
amplitude  of  discourse  where  the  colourings  of  the 
imagination  can  be  best  used  to  dazzle  and  delude,  and 
in  which  ingenious  hypothesis  and  splendid  illustra- 
tions may  be  substituted  for  proofs  with  the  greatest 
chance  of  success.  For  no  outline  of  this  dialogue*, 
sketched  by  the  hand  of  a master,  we  would  beg  to 
refer  our  English  readers  to  Mr.  Gray’s  posthumous 
works,  published  by  Mr.  Matthias  ; * and  wc  only  regret 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  insert  an  abstract, 
which  is  at  once  so  just  in  the  statement  of  the  argu- 
ments, and  gives  such  fine  glimpses  of  the  original  in 
the  colour  of  the  diction. 

Another  circumstance  which  makes  it  probable  that 
these  dialogues  were  written  at  that  period  of  Pluto's 
life,  is,  that  the  poetical  splendour  with  which  they 
abound  is  rather  of  a mythological  than  a metaphysical 
cast.  They  arc  entirely  destitute,  not  merely  of  the 
subtilties  and  of  the  refined  discussions  which  appear 
in  some  of  the  other  productions  of  Plato,  but  of 
those  grand  and  noble  reveries  into  which  his  soul  at 
a maturer  age  delighted  to  throw  itscli’,  when  he  had 
refuted  the  Sceptics  by  a logic  of  his  own,  still  more 
subtle  than  theirs,  und  w hen  his  own  system  of  intellec- 
tual existences  had  been  formed  and  completed.  The 
poetry  in  these  dialogues,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather 
popular  than  philosophical. 

Boon  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  retired  to 
Megaru ; and  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  there 
composed  those  three  simple  and  beautiful  dialogues 
connected  with  the  fate  of  his  master  ; The  Defence, 
The  Crito,  and  The  Phtedo,  The  dramatic  parts 
of  these  dialogues,  and  particularly  that  of  The  Piuedo , 
abound  with  pathetic  touches;  and  there  is  such  an 
air  of  nature  throughout,  that  the  reader  is  impressed 
with  a share  of  the  author’s  sensibility,  and  is  at  once 
present  and  interested  in  the  scene  described.  The 
last  conversation  of  the  great  patriarch  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  is  recorded  by  his  affectionate  pupil  with 
every  circumstance  which  can  indicate  the  writer’s 
devoted  veneration  and  deep  regret ; or  which  can 
conciliate  the  reader's  esteem  and  admiration.  The 
plain  integrity,  the  cheerful  and  even  playful  temper, 
the  genuine  intrepidity  of  Socrates  on  the  eve  of 
death,  arc  so  simply  and  forcibly  represented,  that 
wc  feel  that  whether  imagination  or  memory  supplied 
the  particulars  of  the  conversation  recited,  all  the 
manners  of  the  dialogue,  the  attitudes  and  tones  and 
gestures  of  the  speaker  must  have  been  drawn  from 
life;  and  every  little  circumstance  speaks  the  language 
of  a heart  retracing  its  fondest  recollections. 

The  argument  discussed  is  suitable  to  the  occasion  ; 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Upon  this  momentous 
subject,  which  should  seem  to  defy  and  to  confound 
the  powers  of  human  Reason  unenlightened  by  Revela- 
tion, Socrates  is  represented  as  urging  that  the  soul 
cannot  be  a modification  of  the  body,  for  the  soul 
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• gives  life  to  the  muss  which  it  informs,  it  controls 
’ and  regulates  the  functions  of  the  perishable  frame 
with  which  it  is  connected. 

The  conditions  in  which  beings  exist,  are  but  a suc- 
cession of  changes,  and  an  alternation  of  extremes. 
Heat  succeeds  cold,  and  weakness  strength  ; and  the 
existence  of  one  stole  infers  the  succession  of  its  oppo- 
site. Life,  as  it  precedes,  so  it  will  probably  succeed 
death  ; and  a state  of  insensibility  and  inaction  is 
merely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a necessary  state  of 
transition  to  its  opposite.  But  the  human  soul  is 
capable  of  contemplating  the  eternal  relations  of  things, 
which  exist  independently  of  those  accidental  combi- 
nations, nnd  mere  casual  phenomena  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  senses.  The  soul  has  powers  of  medi- 
tating objects  unconnected  with  time  or  space,  and  of 
a nature  imperishable  ; and  it  should  therefore  seem, 
utust  be  itself  os  imperishable  as  the  objects  which  it 
is  its  divine  prerogative  to  be  able  to  contemplate. 
The  general  principles  with  which  the  mind  is  fraught, 
and  which,  so  far  from  being  acquired  in  this  life  by 
any  collection  from  particulars,  are  the  tests  which 
the  mind  from  our  earliest  infancy  applies  iu  the 
arrangement  of  particulars  ; that  inborn  and  inherent 
knowledge,  which  study  and  investigation  do  not 
create  but  only  devdope,  os  they  are  strong  argu- 
ments to  shew  some  pre-existent  state,  so  also  are 
tbev  to  be  considered  as  indelible  attestations  of 


justice  is  invariable  and  eternal,  and  that  whatever  is 
productive  of  disorder  is  as  noxious  to  the  exorbitant  v- 
individual  m it  is  to  society ; or  in  the  case  of  a 
state  equally  prejudicial  to  itself  iu  it  is  encroaching 
on  its  neighbours,  is  glanced  at  in  this  dialogue  in  a 
manner  very  forcible.  The  vanity  of  Ak*tbiade*  is 
pleasantly  flattered  by  Socrates  iu  the  beginning  of 
the  dialogue.  His  spirit  and  readiness  are  very  cha- 
racteristic, hut  his  self-sufficiency  gradually  abates, 
and  he  is,  before  the  conclusion,  in  u manner  rebuked 
and  abashed.  But  a certain  liveliness  is  preserved 
throughout,  nod  the  reader  cannot  help  feeling  an 
interest  for  the  frank  and  ingenuous  youth,  in  spite  of 
all  the  embarrassment  into  which  be  is  thrown,  and 
which  is  a just  punishment  for  his  forwardness  and 
self-complacency. 

From  Megarm,  Pinto  proceeded  on  a course  of  tra- 
vels ; and  first  he  visited  Italy  : and  perhaps  we  shall 
be  excused,  if  we  premise  here  a brief'  sketch  of  the 
opinions  which  seem  to  have  prevailed  iu  Italy  at  the 
time  of  Plato's  visit.  In  his  progress  through  life,  lie 
introduced  and  ingrafted  on  the  doctrines  of  Socrates 
many  notion*,  of  which  wc  find  no  nr  count  in 
Xenophon,  as  having  been  entertained  by  that  philo- 
sopher ; and  many  of  bis  dialogues,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  are  occupied  in  controverting  other  classes  of 
opinions,  the  nature  and  bearings  of  which  cannot 
indeed  be  understood  without  particular  examination. 


the  divine  original  of  the  mind.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  particles  of  the  visible  world  undergo  not  any 
destruction,  but  merely  a transformation : the  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  mind  embrace  those  universal 
essences  which  have  a far  higher  nature  than  the 
accidents  of  this  visible  world : they  bear  with  thena 
strong  marks  of  a pre-existent  state,  and  are  endowed 
with  a divination  and  strange  present i meat  of  aesue 
future  state. 


The  philosophy  of  Italy  seems  to  have  been  at  this 
time  divided  between  the  opposite  schools  of  Hera- 
clitus and  Pythagoras.  The  former,  whilst  they 
reduced  all  the  opera ttoos  of  the  mind  ultimately  to 
sense,  and  considered  sense  as  produced  by  the 
impression  of  external  species  on  the  animal  frame, 
fixed  their  attention  upon  the  change*  of  external 
phenomena,  and  the  Auctaations  aa<l  alterations 
taking  place  in  the  animal  frame  itself ; and  <x>n- 


Whot  the  condition  of  individuals  may  be  in  that  eluded  that  there  was  nothing  permanent  or  settled  in 
future  state,  must  be  bat  matter  of  conjecture  *,  but  nature  ; that  abstract  science  was  a mere  pretence, 
the  good  will  safely  rely  upon  the  conviction,  that  in  experimental  philosophy  an  arrangement  of  dreams, 
doing  what  is  right  they  hare  done  what  is  acceptable  sensation  itself  an  illusion  j ft*  how  could  there  be 
to  the  Deity)  and,  in  the  distribution  of  future  cowdi-  any  reality,  when  the  things  which  seemed  to  impress 


tions,  it  h not  to  be  apprehended  that  those  will  be 
reduced  to  a lower  state  who  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  deserve  a higher.  But  these  difficulties  can 
only  be  met  by  conjecture. 

Some  of  these  arguments  bear  the  east  of  doctrines 
which  are  prevalent  in  those  writings  of  Plato,  which 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  productions  of  a much 
later  period  in  his  life.  And  though  The  Ph*do  might 
be  sketched  at  Mcgaru,  it  probably  received  touches 
from  the  author  s hand  at  a much  more  advanced  stage 
of  his  life  than  his  residence  in  that  state. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  an  early  period 
of  Plato’s  life  The  Alrihiade. *,  (generally  termed  The 
First  Aicxi/tadet.)  It  is  written  with  much  simplicity  ; 
aad,  at  the  same  time  that  it  inculcates  the  necessity 
of  gaining  thorough  information  of  the  details  of  pub- 
lic affairs  before  a young  man  enters  into  political  life, 
it  intimates  in  many  marked  passages  the  coincidence 
between  true  policy  and  virtue,  and  may  be  read  by 
the  students  of  Plato’s  works  with  great  propriety,  as 
introductory  to  and  illustrative  of  the  Books  on  the 
('am mon wealth.  The  notion  that  virtue  Is  the  perfection 
of  a state,  just  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  an  individual,  is  developed  in  those  books  at 
great  length ; but  the  great  principle,  that  the  duty  of 


the  body  were  but  the  exuviae,  or  fleeting  siuulows  of 
objects  which  were  themselves  shadows  equally  unsub- 
stantial ; and  when  the  feeling  arising  from  the  im- 
p session  depended  on  the  momentary  and  accidental 
state  of  the  body  impressed  5 

The  followers  of  Pythagoras  pursued  a directly  oppo- 
site course  in  their  investigations.  Perceiving  that, 
from  certain  definitions,  if  the  properties  assumed 
were  considered  as  the  essential  properties  of  figures, 
all  the  other  properties  might  be  deduced  If}*  on  easy 
method,  and  a connected  system  might  thus  he 
formed  of  demonstrable  truths,  they  satisfied  them- 
selves that  such  assumed  properties  were  really  original 
and  primary  ; and  that  in  the  course  of  nature,  in  like 
manner  as  in  the  coarse  of  their  studies,  the  other 
properties  flowed  from  them  as  tlieir  source.  Num- 
bers seemed  with  them  to  have  been  taken  for  some- 
thing elementary.  These,  the  earlier  Pythagoreans 
considered  not  only  os  the  essences,  but  as  the  causes 
and  originative  producers  of  all  things  ■ and  though 
their  theory  admitted  of  divinities,  these  seem  only  to 
have  been  higher  natures,  some  harmonious  products, 
ns  it  were,  of  numbers,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
visible  world  was  a less  harmonious  product  of  the 
same  causes.  By  what  ingenuity  the  early  Pythago- 
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Biography.  rcaas  coukl  have  derived  all  the  qualities  of  the  visible 
world  from  combinations  of  mere  numbers,  Aristotle 
From  confessed  him  seif  incompetent  to  conceive.  It  is 
A-  u ■ scarcely*  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  this  mystery  of 
357^.  antiquity  can  be  solved,  when  the  materials  for 
information  are  still  more  deficient.  Other  followers 
*•  c of  Pythagoras  seem  to  have  reasoned  in  a manner 
less  subtle,  and  to  have  arrived  at  some  conclusions 
*"  of  the  highest  moment.  These  perceived  or  imagined, 

in  the  external  world  amidst  its  varying  phenomena, 

' the  existence  of  certain  substances  of  a a wire  permanent 

# c nature.  They  perceived  that  whilst  individual  objects 
olo*  perish,  the  classes  of  object*  still  remain  : that  whilst 
some  qualities  are  transformed  by  attrition,  or  fusion, 
or  other  operations  of  nature  or  art,  other  pro- 
perties appear  to  be  inherent  and  unchangeable. 
They  concluded,  therefore,  that  there  exist  in  nature 
two  distinct  classes,  one,  of  variable  qualities,  and  the 
other,  of  eternal  essences.  But,  as  their  principal 
attention  was  directed  to  mathematical  studies,  and, 
as  they  found  that  in  the  external  world  no  materials 
could  be  found  exactly  corresponding  to  their  notions 
of  quantity,  whether  continuous  or  discrete ; that 
physical  squares  or  circles  always  involved  some  dis- 
proportion ; and  that  musical  instruments,  however 
formed,  could  never  adequately  give,  through  the 
medium  of  sense,  tbc  relations  of  thetr  musical  scales, 
though  these  last  were  formed  of  perfect  consonance** . 
they  inferred  that  essences  exist  in  some  manner 
independent  of  phenomena,  and  that  phenomena 
are  but  imperfect  representatives  of  essences.  They 
judged  that  the  relations  of  things  are  eternal,  but 
the  things  related  fluctuating  and  accidental.  They 
deemed  that  there  is  a perfect  intellectual  world 
discoverable  by  intellect ; and  also  a visible  world, 
which  is  but  a semblance  and  approximation  to  the 
other,  the  proper  object  of  mere  sense. 

Whilst  these  schools,  of  the  physical  analysts  and 
annibilators  of  existence  on  the  ohe  hand,  and  of  the 
metaphysical  realists  and  aasertors  of  eternal  relations 
on  the  other,  were  in  foil  vogue  and  in  daily  collision, 
Plato  paid  his  visit  to  Italy.  He  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  Heraclitus  ns  far  as  they  related  to  physics  ; 
but  the  sceptical  inferences  which  were  attempted  to 
be  drawn  from  those  doctrines,  met  in  him  with  a 
decided  and  unwearied  opponent.  He  adopted  the 
notions  of  the  Pythngnrenns  as  to  the  permanence  of 
essences,  but  he  modified  the  doctrine  considerably, 
by  incorporating  with  it  those  notions  of  a moral  sys- 
tem and  of  an  organixing  Providence,  which  he  had 
inherited  from  Socrates,  as  part  of  the  purer  creed  of 
Anaxagoras.  In  another  very  Important  particular, 
too,  he  qualified  the  metaphysical  system  of  Pytha- 
goras : he  considered  the  intellectual  world  ns  being 
in  some  degree  embodied  in  the  visible  one.  Instead 
of  inferring,  as  the  Pytluigoreans  had  done,  that  things 
related  were  a semblance  of  the  abstract  relations,  he 
thought  that  they  participated  in  those  relations.* 
Some  other  differences  subsisted  between  his  notions 
and  those  of  the  Pythagoreans,  on  the  origin  and  the 
nature  of  numbers,  which  are  involved  in  considerable 


* O / fit  if  YUrOayapctat  plfirjatv  ra  vvra  (fraatv  rivai 

ruiv  ajiiOpuV  II\«Tfcrp  el  iv,  tovvopa  /tfT«^a\wv 

tifv  fi.lv  tqi  ft  fudfgi V y ryv  piptjot*  pit  &v  t <y  ru/v  rlcu ■* 
iijxisa*  iv  koi*  if  £y relv. — Artot.  Aitiapk.  lib.  1.  c.  6. 


obscurities.*  They  seem  to  have  merged  sensible 
objects  in  numbers,  or  in  some  manner  to  have  iden- 
tified them  ; he,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  on  their 
separate  existence  from  numbers.  In  these,  as  in  many 
other  particulars  erf  ancient  philosophy,  it  U to  be  feared 
that  we  mast  be  satisfied  with  glimpses  of  meaning, 
and  mmt  be  careful  of  introducing  our  own  conjectures 
as  expositions  of  what  we  cannot  clearly  apprehend. 
But  it  may  be  remarked  as  singular,  that  in  one  case 
Plato  is  represented  as  allowing  a greater  affinity 
between  sensible  objects  and  their  essences,  than  the 
Pythagoreans  did  ; ami  in  the  other,  that  he  made 
greater  distinctions  than  they  did  between  sensible 
things  and  numbers,  when  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
the  Pythagoreans  at  least  identified  numbers  with 
essences. 

From  Italy,  the  general  account  is,  that  Plato  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  Egypt  ; but  we  have  no  information 
which  can  be  depended  upon,  either  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  visit,  or  the  length  of  his  stay  in  that 
country.  Some  accounts  state  that  this  journey  was 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  merchandise,  and  that  Pinto 
was  there  trafficking  in  oil.f  But  nothing  can  be  mare 
improbable  than  snch  a circumstance.  Others  relate 
that  he  there  visited  the  priests,  ami  was  initiated  in  their 
most  profound  mysteries.  ♦ But  Plato  himself  acquaints 
us  with  the  reserve  maintained  in  Egypt  towards 
strangers  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
the  country  j and  assures  us,  that  so  far  from  thetr 
mysteries  being  accessible  to  foreigners,  " the 
animals  of  the  Nile  used  to  drive  foreigners  away  by 
their  meats  and  sacrifices,  ami  rude  proclamations."  § 
The  most  probable  ground  for  his  visit,  besides 
general  curiosity,  la  the  one  slated  by  Cicero, ||  that 
he  went  for  the  ptir|»ose  of  completing  his  mathema- 
tical studies,  and  becoming  master  of  their  astrono- 
mical systems.  We  must  attribute  to  the  ignorance 
and  vanity  of  the  Alexandrians  of  a later  period,  the 
fiction,  that  during  Pinto’s  stay  in  Egypt  the  germ 
of  all  his  knowledge  was  formed  j and  that  he  was 
indebted  to  tbe  sages  there  for  those  treasures  of 
moral  and  political  wisdom  which  he  afterwards 
imparted  to  his  countrymen.  On  this  head  we  have 
the  express  authority  of  Plato,  that  although  some 

* Tofe  hkti  rov  nireipov  vr  «rot  lintea  sronprai,  ri  &? 
iretpo v it  pe~fd\ov  ro<  ft irpov  tb5t'  Titov,  vat  rn  £ pew 
Tom  aptOuovi  vapa  t a aitrfhfrn,  oil'  apiffftor*  rival  tparriv 
thrra  tii  i vpayuara,  a at  to  ftaOijpariKO  ftrragv  rovrwv  ov 
Tifhaot . Arlut.  yw  a rap  ra. 

t Diogenes  Lacrtins.  J Apuleins.  PtoUreb. 

$ Tmvroit  l j rote  vopot r i*r«ir^e#fo'  re  \p*f  travrae 
fo*w»  7f  «ai  ff«w  t'f  a\\ if*  * a<  T«i*t  «t-TW»  tKTtft- 

irctv  Trawrrnt  firVi ov  Aw*  iij  f)ptvpa«t  k at  &vpaa  tot 
£wj\aa/a*  woiovfu'  vw<*  (tea&nrtp  urn*  ova  viv  Opt  p par  a 

KoAo*)  p ffll  afpvf/taatv  Ayptoir.-— Tie  tree-  lih.xii.  p.953.e. 

it  “ Cum  Plato  JEgpptmm  prrnpratte  at  m urcrrdottli  tmriaru 
ummetot  et  c trUtiia  *n p*rrt  !" — lit  jfmbui,  v.  29-  It  is  Strangs 
lwm  this  p***azr  has  bee#  «uiauiteTjinrU'd,  ami  vital  latitude  baa 
been  given  tu  iLe  terra  ctrtrUia  here,  ereu  bv  stun'!  writers  who 
were  acquainted  with  another  passage  of  Cicero,  which  is  the 
Wat  commentary  on  this,  if  indoed  h stood  in  need  of  any. 

" Socrotn  tmJL  vuhinr,  id  food  amtlat  inter  mum,  primn*  « 
rebut  occulta,  ft  ah  iptn  nature  inmlniir,  in  qminu  ornna  ante 
mot  pkilomphi  ocrupati  /iterant,  ctvfatirtr  pAitotopMnm,  ft  ad 
vitnm  rommunem  adduriuc,  ut  dc  Hrtutibut  et  M Hit,  oin nlnoqut  da 
bortt  «4w  rt  matu  qmmrrrrt ; Cttlestia  outrun  vet  promt  rear  a 
no  ft  r a eognitione  eentrrel,  ret  ri  maaime  cognita  a tent,  niAii 
tauten  ad  War  viaendnm  conj'trre. 
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Biography,  of  the  abstract  sciences  flourished  in  Egypt,  the  other 
liberal  sciences  were  in  his  day  but  at  a low  ebb 
From  there.  At  the  close  of  his  Fifth  Book  on  l a tet,  after  de- 
scanting  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  mind 
3576.  from  the  study  of  arithmetic,  he  remarks,  that  such  stu- 

— dies  produce  other  tendencies,  which  require  to  be 

b.  c.  counteracted,  und  that  the  knowledge  of  numbers 
4*28.  may  degenerate  into  mere  cunning.  " And  this,” 

*°  says  he,  “ is  the  case  with  the  Egyptians  and  Phoeni- 

a,  m.  cians,  and  in  many  other  countries,  from  the  mean- 
3656.  ness  nf  their  other  institutions  and  acquirements  j 

— whether  this  circumstance  is  to  be  Attributed  to  the 
».  c.  ignorance  of  their  legislators,  or  to  untoward  occur- 

renccs,  or  to  some  inherent  and  physical  defect.”* 
Some  writers  mention  Plato's  visit  to  Italy  as  occur- 
ring after  his  visit  to  Egypt ; t and  others  suppose 
that  he  visited  Italy  twice,  both  on  his  way  to,  and 
on  his  return  from  Egypt. } It  seems  pretty  well 
established  that  he  visited  Italy  when  he  quitted 
Megara  ; whether  he  returned  to  it  or  not,  when  on 
his  way  homeward  from  Egypt,  must  remain  a matter 
of  doubt.  Hut  it  seems  probable  that  he  did  so. 

On  his  return  to  Greece,  Plato  took  possession  of  a 
small  house  and  garden,  adjoining  to  the  groves  and 
grounds  which  hail  been  bequeathed  by  A code  mils  or 
Ecodemu*  to  the  public,  and  indeed  as  it  seems 
within  one  common  enclosure  ; and  here  he  opened  a 
public  school  for  disputation  and  instruction  in  philo- 
sophy, where  he  was  attended  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  by  a large  concourse  of  auditors.  As  the 
earliest  productions  of  Plato  after  his  return  from  his 
travels,  we  should  be  disposed  to  mark  The  F.ulhy- 
dt  mu*,  Gorgias,  Cratylus,  lo,  The*  te  tut,  The  Sophist , 
and  The  Parmenides.  The  Euthydemus  and  Got  guts  inay 
l>c  considefed  ns  satirical  dramas  upon  the  fashionable 
sophists  and  declaimcrs  of  the  day.  In  the  first  of 
these  dialogues  the  folly  of  verbal  wrangling*  is 
admirably  exposed,  by  introducing  Socrates  as  fighting 
these  retailers  of  subtilty  with  tlielr  own  weapons. 
Absurdities  are  heaped  on  absurdities,  until  the  con- 
ceited champion  of  sounds  is  reduced  to  a proper  sense 
of  hi*  own  insignificancy,  and  that  of  hi*  art.  In  The 
Gorgias,  the  same  method  is  pursued,  to  shew  the 
vanity  of  that  art  which  w-as  taught  for  Rhetoric  in  the 
days  of  Plato.  The  iuutility  of  words  and  set  phrases, 
and  balanced  sentences,  without  sterling  sense  and  real 
knowledge,  is  shewn  in  the  amplest  manner.  Sen- 
tences of  the  fairest  structure,  with  all  the  change* 
of  cadences  that  can  lie  rung  upon  them,  and  crowded 
with  galaxies  of  imagery,  are  sifted  and  subverted  by  a 
few  plain  and  direct  remarks  ; and  a homely  logic 
soon  strips  off  the  splendid  trappings  of  declama- 
tion ; and  exposes  all  the  beautiful  turns  and  elegant 


* T#wr«  ^ r«rr«,  «av  ft*v  uWair  vaunt?  re  *a<  iVi- 
T if r-t  vpatrt  iiftoiptjrtu  it?  ‘lift'  awrXcvOfpiaw  red  0i\oy/nyi 
partaw  tr  t£>k  y(rv\ufv  wi1  /iiWoVru.i'  atrra  igawtwx  re  rai 
owtjirtpinx  KiTjircndat , gaXa  t a iraiScvpara  gat  Trpotrijxovja 
ytywotr’  aw‘  rt  Sc  ft  if  ttjw  gaXfioprvtfv  dv  r»?  rravovpytav 
unit  ootfuax  awtpyutrapcva*  Xntfoi*  KtiOaircp  Atyvm'avt 
va<  GtMWumt  «r«<  voUs  trrpa  axttpyaapewa  yr'wij  vvw 
can*  ticiw,  viro  rij t,  rd'w  dXXofW  iwtr^Smpdrvw  gat  rri y- 
avrXevQcpia*  (in  tit  wopaOc-njt  axnotl  <pav\o\  dw 
yevoptwo*  rgrtp’jaama  t a Toiaurn  life  nJjpj  icpaa- 

naat'Oi  (fh  <«  <pinriM  d\\y  Tit  Toiai'T^. — lit  ltgg-  bkr. 
p.  746.  b. 

t Diogenes  Laertius.  * Apuleiu*. 


contrasts  of  words,  as  mere  jugglers’  tricks,  which 
mislead  the  understanding  by  tickling  the  senses. 

The  antipathy  of  Plato  to  the  substitution  of  sound 
for  sense,  and  to  the  artificial  mechanism  of  Rhetoric, 
is  well  known  to  have  been  inveterate.  The  style  of 
Lysias  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  particular 
aversion  : he  parodied  it  in  his  Ph*drus,  and  in  The 
Gorgias ; and  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  great 
plausibility,  that  he  pursued  the  same  end  covertly  in 
The  MeNetenus. 

The  C'ratylus  is  another  dialogue,  written  in  expo- 
sure and  confutation  of  the  Sophists  •,  but  the  solemn 
banter  and  grave  irony  used  throughout  this  dialogue 
in  the  part  of  Socrates,  have  given  rise  to  much  mis- 
apprehension amongst  critics  and  commentators.  The 
dialogue  is  throughout  refutative  of  those  wranglers, 
who,  as  they  addicted  themselves  only  to  the  study 
of  words,  hail  propagated  with  some  complacency  a 
theory  of  philosophical  etymology,  and  were  pleased 
to  think  that  no  names  whatever  w'ere  of  arbitrary 
imposition,  but  that  every  word  hod  a sort  of  mystical 
propriety.  .Socrates  combats  this  doctrine  by  adopting 
it,  und  by  producing  the  most  absurd  etymons  which 
had  been  then  promulgated.  He  proceeds,  too,  in  an 
indirect  attack  on  the  vulgar  mythology,  by  shewing 
the  suitableness  of  the  names  of  the  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses  to  the  actions  generally  imputed  to  them, 
lie  intersperses  hyperbolical  eulogies  on  the  Sophist*, 
with  which  his  hearers  are  represented  to  be  gratified, 
as  indeed  they  were  rather  repetitions  of,  than  jwirodies 
upon,  the  pretensions  of  thut  fraternity.  Socrates 
closes  his  attack  in  a manner  more  direct,  by  asking 
the  perplexing  question,  how,  if  words  were  first 
established  from  a knowledge  of  things,  and  a know- 
ledge of  thing*  could  be  only  acquired  by  the  study  of 
words,  language  could  ever  have  been  formed  at  all. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  scope  of  this  dialogue.  Socrates, 
in  an  early  part,  after  throwing  out  a few  whimsical 
and  mystic  derivations,  hints  that  he  must  have  a fit 
of  inspiration  on  him,  which  he  con  only  attribute  to 
the  benefit  of  a conversation  he  had  recently  had  with 
Euthyphro.*  He  derives  the  w ord  hero  from  (rpc**,) 
the  love  of  the  god*  to  mortal  damsel*  or  to  god- 
desses; or  else  from  (djNo,)  the  art  of  speaking,  so 
as  to  be  synonymous  with  Rhetorician  or  Sophist.  He 
brings  a confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus, 
from  the  origin  of  the  word  Tethys.  He  proves  Pluto 
to  be  the  very  model  of  a Sophist  and  a philosopher. 
He  affects  to  be  rather  shy  of  going  on  with  the 
etymology  of  divinities,  but  begs  all  his  auditors  will 
try  the  mettle  of  Euthyphro's  horse*  in  any  other 
particular.  He  then  says  that  he  thinks  the  inventors 
of  names,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  became 
giddy  and  sea-sick,  and  a*  their  head*  swam  round, 
they  fancied  all  the  objects  before  them  in  motion. 
He  illustrates  this  by  shewing  how  things  remote  in 
nature  are  related  in  language,  till  at  last  he  finds  a 
strange  affinity  between  duty  (to  Scow)  and  mischief, 
(to  pkafiepov.)  He  observes,  that  the  Greek  of  his 
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Biography.  day  may  probably  be  as  different  from  the  original  as 
v— -*v— — ^ from  a foreign  language  j that  where  any  words  can- 
From  not  be  traced  with  case,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
A'  M'  look  upon  them  as  of  foreign  extniction.  Socrates, 
3576.  Up0n  being  complimented  by  CraLylus,  repeats  that 
he  must  have  been  inspired  by  Euthyphro,  and  that 
*•  c*  he  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  wisdom  he  had 
***•  himself  been  uttering.  He  proceeds  in  tracing  verbal 
affinities,  till  he  finds  guilt  and  intelligence,  intern* 
CJG5<i  perance  ami  science,  altogether  synonymous.  Although 

* Socrates  is  well  known  to  have  indulged  in  great 

c latitude  of  irony  ; although  there  is  scarcely  a page 
348*  throughout  the  dialogue  which  docs  not  bear  some 
’ intimation  of  banter,  and  the  above  passages  are 
obvious,  and  iu  a manner  casually  extracted,  almost 
every  annoiator  has  made  up  his  mind  to  consider  the 
dialogue  ns  a serious  and  solemn  discussion;  and  the 
most  ridiculous  among  the  etymons  have  been  quoted 
by  grave  authors*  with  particular  approbation. 

The  Io  is  throughout  a banter  on  the  imposture  and 
the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  rhapsodists, 
interspersed  with  some  oblique  insinuations  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  poets. 

The  Pariuenulet  is  altogether  the  most  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible  of  Plato’s  dialogues.  The  reso- 
lution of  all  things  into  one,  and  the  sameness  of  that 
one  through  the  changes  of  all  are  the  grand  topic. 
Great  disputes  have  been  maintained  about  this  unity 
of  Parmenides,  and  some  have  been  willing  to  identify 
his  notions  with  the  Spinozisin  of  later  days.  The 
opinion  of  Aristotle,  t independently  of  other  consider- 
ations, seems  conclusive  on  this  point,  and  whatever 
Parmenides  might  mean,  he  certainly  did  not  mean 
any  unity  of  matter. 

It  seems  well  established  that  Plato,  at  some  period 
visited  the  court  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  One 
visit  only  of  his  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus ; 
but  the  spurious  letters  which  have  passed  under  the 
name  of  Plato,  have  given  rise  to  very  circumstantial 
accounts  of  three  different  visits.^  Of  that  visit 
which  really  took  place,  little  can  be  satisfactorily  said  ; 
and  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  fictions  with  which 
Plato's  biographers  have  embellished  their  accounts 
of  his  stay  in  Sicily,  we  turn  to  the  further  considera- 
tion of  Plato's  dialogues. 

The  Philebus  bears  throughout  marks  of  a judg- 
ment strengthened  by  experience,  and  of  an  imagina- 
tion and  feelings  mellowed  by  age.  To  a student 
unacquainted  with  Plato's  writings,  and  desirous  of 
obtaining  a full  view  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  his 
mature  years,  it  deserves  to  be  recommended,  both 
for  the  graces  of  the  composition,  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  precepts  which  it  contains.  It  is  a mass  of  moral 
wisdom,  inculcated  with  every  charm  of  manner  and 
sentiment,  which  con  captivate  the  imagination  and 
interest  the  heart.  It  is  serious  and  earnest  and 
affecting. 

The  Conwionwealt\,  or  as  it  is  perhaps  more  pro- 
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perly  entitled,  The  Dialogue  on  Jwttice.  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Plato’s  mature  years,  ami  indeed  seems  to 
have  been  continually  revised  by  him  till  the  last  hour 
of  his  life.  The  grand  object  of  this  dialogue  Is  to 
prove,  that  moral  virtue  is  the  excellence  of  human 
nature,  that  moral  conduct  independently  of  the  acci- 
dents of  rewards  and  punishments  is  suitable  to  the 
constitution  of  man.  In  the  first  part  he  shews  that, 
what  is  just,  is  not  constituted  such  by  arbitrary  enact- 
ments, for  then  what  was  just  in  one  state  might  be 
unjust  in  another,  and  besides  no  enactment  would 
then  he  considered  unjust.  Inferring  that  there  must 
he  some  other  test,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  human 
mind,  and  discovers  in  it  three  several  faculties  ; the 
desire  of  pleasure,  the  defensive  faculty,  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  irritation,  and  Reason.  And,  os  it  might  be 
difficult  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  these, 
as  each  balancing  the  other,  or  os  severally  gaining 
the  ascendency  in  a single  mind,  he  proceeds  to  exa- 
mine the  analogous  parts  as  they  display  themselves 
in  that  large  animal,  a commonwealth.  The  sketch 
therefore  of  an  ideal  commonwealth  which  is  intro- 
duced, is  merely  by  way  of  illustration  ; and  the 
several  deviations  from  that  perfect  form,  as  exhibited 
in  a tyranny,  an  oligarchy,  and  n democracy,  though 
displayed  at  great  length,  and  with  admirable  graphi- 
cal effect,  are,  in  reality,  only  larger  exemplars 
brought  in  to  evince  the  disproportions  and  confusion 
which  must  ensue,  from  allowing  an  ascendency 
cither  to  the  appetite  for  pleasure,  or  to  the  irritable 
propensities,  in  that  microcosm,  the  human  mind. 
The  dialogue,  in  short,  is  throughout  of  a moral  cast, 
and  the  political  details  are  merely  auxiliary  and  sub- 
sidiary to  the  moral  end.  The  author  shews  that 
Reason  must  be  the  sovereign  legislator,  and  that  the 
Inferior  faculties  of  the  mind  must  be  regulated  by 
the  mandates  of  their  Queen  ; and  that  happiness  is 
secured  to  the  individual  in  proportion  os  the  higher 
faculty  is  well  exercised  and  enlightened,  and  oa  the 
subject-propensities  maintain  their  due  and  orderly 
allegiance. 

Independently  then  of  external  circumstances,  a 
certain  regularity  of  conduct  is  required  for  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  system  within  us ; but  the  author 
proceeds  to  shew  that  virtue,  besides  bearing  its  own 
reward  here,  in  the  content  and  self-complacency  and 
happiness  which  it  inspires,  has,  as  far  as  tradition  or 
conjecture  may  reach,  the  fairest  chance  of  a conti- 
nuance of  happiness  when  this  life  is  closed.  In 
illustration  of  which  a very  beautiful  fable  is  intro- 
duced. 

Whilst  Plato  considered  morality  to  be  founded 
in  the  governance  of  Reason,  and  government  to  have 
its  grand  aim  in  the  promotion  of  morality,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  thought  the  nature  of  man 
and  of  public  societies  would  mutually  illustrate  one 
another;  but  we  think  the  remark  of  a learned  foreign 
critic*  (in  a work  which  is  the  best  commentary  that 
has  yet  been  published  on  the  design  and  conduct  of 
this  dialogue  of  Plato)  particularly  just,  that  the  ex- 
cursive and  illustrative  portions  of  the  dialogue  have 
in  a manner  overtopped  those  devoted  to  the  principal 
and  direct  subject  of  discussion,  partly  from  the  dis- 
proportionate extent  of  those  excursive  portions,  and 
more  particularly  from  the  singularity  of  some  of  the 
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Biography.  theories  adopted  in  them.  It  is  agreed  by  all,  that 
Plato  had  great  merit  in  forming  to  himself  the  notion 
From  of  a perfect  commonwealth  ; mid  in  considering  not 
a . it.  merely  existing  institutions,  hut  in  endeavouring  to 
3576.  create  some  form  of  ideal  excellence,  which  might 

— serve  as  a model,  and  as  a constant  example  not  of  the 
i».  c.  practicable  but  of  the  desirable.  It  has  however  been 
4*28.  the  misfortune  of  hU  system  to  be  judged  of,  not  in 

to  the  view  with  which  it  was  formed,  but  to  have  its  par- 
a.  if.  Uvular  parts  anatomized  without  reference  to  the 
whole,  but  as  detached  principles  ; and,  when  so  taken, 

— their  unsuitublcncss  to  society,  as  it  exists,  ha*  been 
*•  c*  proved  with  ranch  dexterity,  and  indeed  by  conclusive 

arguments.  But  the  object  of  Plato  was  to  conceive 
one  perfect  model  to  which  human  institutions  might 
in  same  remote  degree  approximate.  If  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature  is  the  annihilation  of  every 
selfish  feeling,  and  the  entire  ascendency  of  a sense  of 
duty,  it  is  to  lie  considered,  what  in  existing  states 
of  society  are  the  causes  that  impede  that  perfection, 
that  tuen  may  at  least  learn  not  to  alwunlon  themselves 
to  those  propensities  whatever  they  may  be,  the 
indulgence  of  which  is  so  adverse  to  their  real  in- 
terests. If  free  devotion  to  general  good  is  impeded 
by  the  love  of  lucre,  and  by  the  partialities  of  families 
and  kindred  ; if  avarice  is  admitted  to  be  vicious,  and 
favour  and  personal  regards  mischievous  to  the  public, 
it  seems  to  result,  that  in  a perfect  state  all  property 
should  lie  long  to  the  slate,  and  that  individuals  should 
rather  be  members  of  the  great  family  of  the  state 
than  of  private  households.  On  these  grounds, 
amongst  other  regulations  for  citizens  educated  in  a 
particular  manner,  brought  up  in  a strict  discipline  of 
the  pactions,  Plato  modified  rather  than  invented 
institutions,  which  had  subsisted  in  *oroe  degree 
among  the  Cretans  and  Spartans,*  and  projected  n 
community  of  properly  and  of  wives.  Marriages 
were  to  be  performed  with  due  ceremonies  at  seasons 
to  be  appointed  by  the  public  functionaries  but  the 
nuptials,  instead  of  effecting  an  appropriation  for  Life, 
only  snnetinned  a temporary  cohabitation  ; so  that  the 
offspring  might  not  be  claimed  as  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  its  individual  father,  but  as  the  offspring  of 
the  state.  Indeed  the  remark  of  Lucian  is  very  just, 
that  Plato’s  community  of  wives  was  quoted  as  a 
justification  for  the  vilest  prostitution  and  profligacy, 
by  many  persons  who  never  suspected  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  author,  or  observed  the  particular  guards 
and  regulations  with  which  Pluto  had  encompassed 
this  rule,  even  in  a state  of  beings  supposed  to  be 
exnlted  by  every  opjjortunity  and  preparation  for 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence. 

Connected  with  this  dialogue  are  two  others,  Tlte 
Timtru*  and  The  Crtfiot,  the  latter  of  which  is  left 
unfinished.  The  71jn*rws  contains  a singular  history 
of  the  Cosmogony.  In  this  dialogue  Tinncus  is  in- 
troduced, first  making  the  usual  distinction  between 
essences,  which  arc  the  subject  of  knowledge,  und 
accidents  which  are  the  subjects  of  opinion,  and  then 
stating  that  the  divinity  found  a mass  of  inordinate 
and  turbulent  materials,  which  he  organized  and 
reduced  to  system.  The  opposite  elements  of  fire 
and  earth,  he  consorted  by  the  media  of  air  and 


water,  ami  a proper  temperament  was  produced  by  Plato, 
mixing  them  together  in  harmonious  proportions. 

One  world  was  the  result  ; which,  as  it  comprehended  Fru«a 
in  itself  all  the  ingredients  in  existence,  and  could  **  u 
therefore  be  subject  to  no  external  attrition  or  con-  3576. 
cuseinn,  must  remain  undecaying  and  imperishable  ; — 

and,  as  it  comprehended  all  living  beings,  must  be  of  A-  *■ 
that  figure  which  is  most  perfect,  and  comprehends  4(t8. 
within  itself  all  other  figures,  namely,  a sphere.  A to 
soul  or  principle  of  motion  was  also  created  by  the 
eternal  intelligent  Divinity,  with  which  he  caused  tire 
universal  mass  to  be  jiervadcd  and  invested.  But 
Ti uncus  expressly  observes,  that  though  in  the  order 
of  our  notions,  this  soul  is  conceived  m produced  sub- 
sequently to  Ike  mane  which  it  informs,  yet,  that  ia 
fact,  this  animating  principle,  as  it  is  more  noble  in 
its  nature,  so  must  it  have  been  more  ancient  in  its 
existence.  To  produce  a connection  betw  cen  essences 
and  accidents  which  seem  of  opposite  natures,  the 
Supreme  artificer  introduced  the  medium  of  simi- 
larities and  differences,  and  by  this  medium  many 
admirable  ratios  were  effected. 

Time  wras  produced  at  the  same  time  with  the 
world,  and  is,  in  a manner,  a shadow  or  fleeting  image 
of  eternity.  It  is  not,  as  it  were,  a particle  discerped 
from  eternity,  for  Eternity  is  one  ever  present  tiling ; 
nod  our  ordinary  expressions  applicable  to  time  ns 
the  past,  the  future,  and  the  present,  so  far  as  used  in 
reference  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  others,  ore 
entirely  inapplicable  to  eternity.  Eternity  is  the 
mighty  and  the  real  essence  of  which  Time  is  the 
unsubstantial  image,  which  was  bom  with  this  visible 
world,  and  is  accommodated  to  its  unsubstantial 
nature.  And  to  mark  the  grand  jieriods  of  Time  the 
Supreme  .Being  produced  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
planets,  and  allotted  them  their  positions  and  appro- 
priate revolutions.*  The  period  of  a month  was 
produced  when  the  moon  luid  completed  her  circle, 
and  a year  when  the  sun  had  jierlected  his  revolution. 

The  courses  of  the  otlier  planets  are  equally  regular 
and  significant -,  but  the  negligence  or  incapacity  of 
men,  has  caused  them  hitherto  to  fail  in  rendering  a 
perfect  description  of  their  periods.  Out  of  each  of 
the  four  elements,  the  Supreme  Being  created  living 
beings  ; from  the  fire,  the  gods  or  beings  indued  with 
self-motion  ; the  revolving  souls  of  the  starry  sphere, 
the  soul  of  the  earth,  which  Tinueui  asserts  to  be  the 
first  and  most  ancient  of  the  created  gods.  The  ori- 
gination of  demons  or  denii-gods,  though  stated  with 
some  detail,  is  prefaced  by  a declaration  that  it  is 
founded  solely  on  tradition  ; and  that,  as  it  was  given 
by  the  personages  themselves,  it  is  therefore  deserv- 
ing of  credit.  The  soul  of  man  was  next  produced, 
but  its  high  or  fiery  nature  was  commingled  with 
desire  and  anger,  and  their  concomitant  passions  ; of 
a nature  indeed  imperishable  ; but  which  to  attain 
its  perfection  must  purge  off  the  dross  and  defile- 
ments of  these  its  meaner  ingredients,  and  become 
purified  from  the  adherence  of  every  gross  and  sen- 
sual tendency.  Tlie  Supreme  Being  created  all  these 
souls,  but  indued  the  inferior  gods  with  the  power  of 
accommodating  them  to  their  several  perishable  and 
material  vehicles.  Tiintcus  relates  with  great  minutc- 
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Btofrapfor.  »«»>  how  with  cramps  and  bond*  of  ud&tniuit  in  risible 
to  huranu  eyes,  material  and  immaterial  substances 
became  connected,  and  the  soul  incorporated.  The 
nature  of  the  senses,  and  the  reason  of  the  position 
of  the  head  and  body  are  explained  at  length  ; and 
some  profound  remarks  are  interspersed  on  the  be- 
nefit which  the  intellect  derives,  even  in  its  most 
abstract  speculations,  from  the  suggestions  of  sight ; 
and  grand  philosophic  excellences  are  discovered  in 
melody  and  rhythm.  Timms  proceeds  to  distin- 
guish the  qualities  of  the  external  world  from  the 
essences  to  which  they  assimilate,  or  of  which,  at 
roost,  they  only  participate.  A singular  definition  is 
then  given  of  Space.* 

As  all  bodies  were  resolved  into  the  four  elements, 
so  the  elementary  bodies  themselves  arc  now  re- 
solved into  figures.  The  different  sorts  of  watery, 
aerial,  earthy,  and  fiery  substances  arc  enumerated  ; 
and  definitions  are  given  of  the  opposite  properties  of 
heat  ami  cold,  hardness  and  softness,  heaviness  and 
lightness,  smoothness  and  roughness,  aud  of  the  sen- 
sations of  pleasure  and  pain.  A description  ensues  of 
the  different  senses,  and  of  the  whole  animal  economy ; 
and  the  subject  of  divination  is  transiently  glanced  at 
in  a manner  ambiguous  at  least,  if  not  ironical. 

Several  medical  observations  ensue,  particularly  on 
the  pre  feral#!  eneas  of  diet  and  regimen  to  violent 
medicines.  The  distempers  of  the  mind  are  inci- 
dent!) touched  upon,  as  sometimes  connected  with 
ph  \ si  cal  causes,  and  as  at  other  times  originating  in  the 
defects  of  early  education,  ki  which  case  rite  parents 
or  guardians  are  much  more  blameworthy  than  iba 
unfortunate  subject  of  the  malady.  The  ascendency 
of  Reason  is  asserted  to  be  something  divine ; and  the 
pure  enlightened  Reason  is  designated  as  a demon  or 
superior  spirit.  The  dialogue  closes  with  a scale  of 
the  annual  creation. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conjecture  for  what 
reason  Plato  hnx  formed  so  strict  a connection  be- 


tween hb  LHciogve  on  Justice  and  The  Timmrtts, 
except  perhaps  it  might  be  hb  intention  to  intimate 
to  his  disciples  the  course  in  which  he  wished  such 
« todies  to  he  pursued,  aud  that  he  would  have  them 
perfect  themselves  in  morals  before  they  proceeded 
to  the  study  of  these  sublime  metaphysical  investiga- 
tions. 


The  scope  of  The  Critim  seems  to  have  been  to  in- 
troduce the  pecnliar  political  sentiments  set  forth  in 
the  DitHogue  on  Justice,  and  to  familiarize  them  to  the 
Athenians  by  a sort  of  popular  romance.  By  assuring 
his  countrymen  that  his  ideal  commonwealth  once 
existed,  and  that  their  own  was  the  favoured  country 
in  which  such  political  institutions  had  flourished  in 
days  of  which  the  memory  had  long  since  passed,  he 
might  think  to  propitiate  in  favour  of  his  scheme, 
those  national  vanitira  and  prepossessions,  which  be 
before  probably  offended. 

Plato  attempted  a work  of  more  practical  utility, 
when  he  wrote  bis  System  of  Lows.  The  five  first 
books  of  these,  besides  containing  many  profound 
speculations  on  the  general  principles  of  laws,  on  the 
duties  of  a legislator,  on  the  propriety  of  acoom- 


* Tpfrmy  av  rjeyct  to  ip  ^tupur  oci  fpttopay  o v wpoa- 
v it  par  ?*  traps  y^ny  Sffa  Jjj®*  J**€0W  VWnr,  airrh 
^ BVUHffhjotat  arriy  \eyurtff>  rryi  yoGv,  pay  it  Tieroy, 
r.  X.  p.  52. 


panying  laws  with  a statement  of  the  reasons  uhr.h 
produce  them,  of  visiting  offences  with  proportionate 
punishments,  and  of  coniudcring  punishment*  as  ex- 
emplary and  admonitory,  rather  than  vindictive ; 
abound  with  more  pithy  and  pregnant  apophthegms 
of  moral  wisdom  than  auy  equal  portion  in  the  works 
of  Plato.  The  other  books  contain  a system  both  ot 
municipal  and  international  law’s,  written  with  so 
much  comprehensiveness  of  understanding,  and  illus- 
trated by  so  much  copiousness  and  distinctness  of 
reasoning,  that  whatever  helps  wc  may  suppose  Pluto 
to  have  received  from  writings  of  his  predecessors 
which  are  now  lost,  it  is  iuip«>9siblc  to  read  them 
without  admiration  of  the  author's  sagacity  and  judg- 
ment and  genuine  humanity.  As  this  was  the  work 
of  Plato's  mature  years,  it  may  be  considered  as  his 
last  thoughts  as  a moralist  and  politician.  As  a 
statesman,  and  speaking  with  practical  views,  he 
never  thinks  of  recommending  any  community  of 
goods  or  wives,  but  he  proposes  many  excellent  regu- 
lations, considering  the  condition  of  females  at  that 
time  in  Greece,  for  the  education  and  elevation  of  that 
sex  from  the  comparative  servility  in  which  they 
lived. 

The  Minot  which  is  generally  prefixed  os  intro- 
ductory to  the  Book  of  Latct,  has  been  shewn  to  be 
spurious  by  an  eminent  foreign  critic  ; and  although 
Plato  did  write  an  Epmomit,  or  supplemental  close  to 
his  Laws,  yet  the  same  learned  critic  boUU  the  dia- 
logue which  we  now  have  under  that  title  to  be 
spurious  also. 

Plato  died  at  Athens  in  the  first  year  of  the 
hundred  anil  eighth  Olympiad,  a*  it  seems,  of  a general 
dec  line,  at  the  ad  vmimxhJ  age  of  eighty -one  years.  A 
monument  was  raised  to  his  memory  in  the  Academy, 
inscribed  with  an  epitaph  written  by  his  pupil  Aristotle, 
in  terms  of  gratitude  and  enthusiastic  reference. 

Certain  dialogues  generally  introduced  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Plato,  have  been  lung  ago  admitted  to  be 
spurious  by  general  consent.  These  are  The  / imn'hus , 
Demodochms,  Eryxias,  Sisyphus,  CUtopho,  and  the 
two  short  dialogues  on  Justice  and  Virtue.  Other 
dialogues  generally  rcoeiied  as  genuine,  the  Hippar- 
chus, The  Mmot,  The  Epinomit,  The  Latter  Alcihiadcs , 
The  Rivals,  CUtopho,  aud  Thtaget  bear  strung  marks 
of  spurionsnesa.  The  dialogues  last  enumerated  are 
accordingly  rejected  by  ttockh,*  Bckker,f  and  Von 
Ast.  } Bckker  mud  Von  Ast  also  rejert  tbe  Letters. 
Bekker  in  like  manner  condemns  The  First  Alcihiadet, 
The  Letter  Hippias,  and  The  la.  Von  Ast  not  only  con- 
curs in  this  judgment,  but  goes  much  great er  lengths 
He  questions  tbe  genuiuene**  of  The  Mena,  Luthy- 
demus,  Uunmidet,  Lysis,  Mrncsxutit,  Laches,  The  Greater 
Iftppias,  lo,  Euihyphro,  The  Defence  of  Socratei,  The 
Crito,  am)  tbe  Books  of  Laws.  In  the  two  Jiippias 
it  is  true  that  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
Sophist  ore  caricatured  with  almost  too  great  bold- 
ness and  freedom  of  pencilling,  and  that  the  touches 
of  satire  arc  not  of  that  more  reserved  aud  delicate 
east  which  generally  prevails  in  Plato’s  style.  But 
we  know  not  any  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  their 


* See  Bui-UTs  excellent  critical  tract,  entitled  CommKumlmUp  to 
Plahmis  fmi  fatur  Mirnotm,  rjusdctnyue  libr ot  yf tores  d< 

Eegibus,  Hal.  Sax.  1806. 

t In  hi*  edition  of  Plato,  Berlin,  1818. 

1 In  hi*  rial*, us  Leben  wdt  Xckrifien,  mis  eimtrHmmg  w das 
tt* Hunts  det  Plate*,  Lips.  1816,  8vo. 
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Biography,  authenticity.  The  Jo  is  undoubtedly  genuine.  But  the 
-v'"*"'  banter  is  so  admirably  disguised,  and  SO  well  kept  up 
From  under  an  appearance  of  gravity  and  even  solemnity,  that 

a.  m.  critics  anil  commentators  have  been  ns  much  imposed 
357ti.  upon,  as  Jo  was  intended  to  be  in  the  dialogue  by  that 

t’ftwy  Socrates.  It  is  indeed  a style  of  irony  the  most 

b.  c.  covert  and  insidious,  and  Socrates  practises  that  very 
428.  method  which  Is  said  occasionally  to  have  been 

to  adopted  by  a moralist*  in  more  recent  times,  of  the 
moat  virtuous  character  and  amiable  disposition, 
3650.  «,  wy,erl  j,c  foun(|  any  man  invincibly  wrong,  to  flatter 

his  opinions  by  acquiescence,  and  sink  him  yet  deeper 
*'  in  absurdity/  The  resolution  of  all  poetry  into  a 
J divine  inspiration  actuating  a being  otherwise  in  no 
respect  superior  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  inamanner 
unconscious  of  the  fine  phrensy  which  he  is  in,  and 
the  magnetic  process  by  which  the  contagion  of  en- 
thusiasm is  communicated,  are  conceived  in  the 
happiest  style  of  humour  and  ridicule.  The  inter- 
preter of  the  poets  is  played  upon  throughout  the 
dialogue  so  skilfully  and  with  such  fine  effect,  that  he 
seems  to  be  flattered  by  compliments,  which  reduce 
not  only  his  art,  but  that  of  the  objects  of  his  idolatry 
to  phantasy  and  illusion  ; and  he  departs  with  u con- 
viction readily  adopted,  of  the  peculiar  favour  of 
heaven,  and  with  every  feeling  of  self-importance 
mightily  increased  and  confirmed.  The  Laches  is  pro- 
bably spurious.  The  Euthyphro  is  very  questionable, 
but  may  have  been  written  by  Plato  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  and  before  he  hail  become  master 
of  the  address  which  he  afterwards  attained  in  his 
mode  of  attacking  vulgar  superstitions.  The  Criio 
and  The  Defence  of  Socrates,  approve  themselves 
genuine  by  the  interesting  manner  in  which  they  are 
written,  and  by  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  the 
style.  On  the  same  ground  we  should  admit  the 
first  Alcibimles,  the  Cha entities  and  Lysis.  The  Alcibi- 
ades  is  full  of  good  sense.  The  Chamtides  and  Lysis 
though  less  weighty  in  argument,  abound  with  deli- 
cate raillery,  and  with  exquisite  touches  of  manners. 
They  have  not,  indeed,  the  same  body  with  the  Aid- 
blades,  but  they  bear  with  them  the  same  genuine  smack 
mid  raciness.  The  Menexenus  is,  we  think,  a satire 
on  the  Rhetoricians,  and  a “parody  on  Lysias.  All 
the  topics,  the  connective  particles,  the  modes  of 
transition  from  one  topic  to  another,  the  antitheses, 
the  measured  clauses,  have  something  technical  and 
puerile  about  them,  and  are  completely  alien  from 
the  maimer  and  arrangement  and  general  style  of 
Plato.  If  The  Menexenus  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  performance,  we  admit  at  once  that  it  is  no 
production  of  Plato;  but  wc  arc  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  genuine,  and  intended  for  a parody.  With 
regard  to  the  Books  of  Laics,  it  is  well  established  that 
they  were  not  published  in  the  lifetime  of  Plato,  but 
were  given  to  the  world  after  his  death  by  Philip  the 
Opuntian  ; and  this  circumstance  is  a sufficient  reason 
with  us  for  the  difference  which  appears  between  them 
and  the  generality  of  the  finished  productions  of  Plato. 
The  dramatic  parts  are  very  slightly  sketched.  Von 
Ast,  indeed,  considers  the  characters  Megillus,  the 
Athenian  stranger,  Ax.  as  fictitious ; but  wc  see  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  may  not  have  been 
real  personages,  and  that  a further  dcvelopement 
would  have  been  given  to  these  points,  and  a general 

* Addison.  Sec  his  life  by  Johnson 


proem  prefixed,  if  the  work  had  received  the  last  ruto. 
touches  of  the  author's  hand.  The  other  arguments  w-. 
of  Von  Ast  relating  to  the  Books  of  Lout,  originate.  From 
we  think,  in  a misapprehension  of  Plato's  object  in  a.  si. 
his  Commonwealth  ; the  direct  object  of  which  was,  as  3576. 
we  before  observed,  of  a moral  nature,  and  the  poli-  — 
tieal  discussions  only  elucidatory.  In  a common-  »■  c. 
wealth,  where  the  individuals  had  by  education  been  428. 
disciplined  to  a high  state  of  moral  perfection,  many 
details  might  be  impertinent  or  irrelevant,  which  4*>M* 
would  not  only  find  their  place,  but  would  be  nbsn-  3656. 
lutcly  necessary  in  a political  treatise  of  a practical  — 
nature,  and  in  framing  a code  of  laws  to  be  nsed  by  ®-  c* 

men,  constituted  as  men  are,  and  not  such  as  they  34s* 

might  be  fancied  to  become.  The  notion  that  the 
Books  of  Imvs,  whoever  they  were  written  by,  were 
intended  by  the  author  as  supplemental,  and  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  inhabitants  of  Plato's  ideal 
commonwealth,  is  surely  not  only  a gross  mistake  of 
the  nature  of  that  commonweftltli,  but  a perversion  of 
the  object  of  the  Books  of  Lavs,  as  declared  and 
explained  by  the  author  himself. 

•Such  arc  our  reasons  for  considering  these  dialogues 
genuine,  though  doubted  or  rejected  by  Mr.  Von  Ast. 

And,  in  our  opinions  of  the  object  Hnd  turn  of  several 
of  these  dialogues,  we  are  sensible  that  we  trench 
very  much  upon  a certain  formal  definition,  which  a 
writer  * of  most  fastidious  taste  and  timid  genius  has 
laid  down  for  the  ancient  philosophic  dialogue.  This 
learned  and  scrupulous  critic  defines  it  to  be,  " an 
imitated  and  mannered  conversation  between  certain 
real,  known,  and  respected  persons,  on  some  useful  or 
serious  subject,  in  an  elegant  and  suitably  adorned, 
but  not  characteristic  style."  And  the  same  author 
attributes  to  the  Promethean  genius  of  Lucian,  the 
**  creation  of  a new  species,  the  merit  of  which  con- 
sists in  associating  two  things  not  naturally  allied 
together,  the  severity  of  the  philosophic  dialogue, 
with  the  humour  of  the  comic."  That  the  ancient 
dialogue  was  not  always  on  serious  subjects,  and  not 
always  in  a style  not  characteristic  of  the  speakers,  will 
perhaps  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  any  one  who  studies 
The  Banquet,  which  is  admitted  on  all  Itimd*  to  be  a 
genuine  production  of  Plato.  The  characters  of  the 
style  of  the  different  speakers  are  there  preserved  in 
the  closest  manner,  and  were  always  bo  understood 
by  the  ancients;  and.  in  one  place,  to  set  out  the 
buffoon  Aristophanes  to  the  very  life,  his  wild  ram- 
bling wit  is  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  preliminary 
incidents  of  the  most  ludicrous  nature  ; for  Plato  was 
bent,  says  Atheneeus.t  upon  eomediring  and  scoffing 
the  comedian.  That  Plato  parodied  Lysias,  and 
mocked  his  artificial  and  balanced  sentences,  his 
formal  antitheses  and  set  cadences,  we  may  rest 
assured  on  the  evidence  of  Plutarch,  who  mentions  it 
as  an  ingenious  way  of  dealing  with  an  adversary,  to 
surpass  him  in  his  own  style,  os  Plato  did  Lysias. 

But  we  are  perhaps  arguing  this  point  too  seriously, 
and  too  much  at  length,  since  all  that  the  critic 


• See  Hurd’*  preface  to  lilt  A form  I and  Political  ttaiogva, 
page  5.1,  4 th.  edition. 
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0 yuan  rov  rdp'povxj  Tea  Ttje  pie  a Kivrjaax  vrdpq  vaptijtu. 
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Biogrxphy.  probably  intended,  was  to  give  a definition  of  his  own 
X— • dialogues  ; and,  as  applied  to  those  refined  and  most 
Prom  elegant  compositions  of  his,  the  definition  is  perfect. 
A-  “•  In  attempting  an  outline  of  Plato’s  phi  lost,  thy,  wc 
3576,  fully  admit  the  justice  of  Wy ttenbach’s * remark,  that 
— no  abstract  can  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the  merits 
*•  c,  of  the  original.  Plato  has  two  great  excellencies  in 
4^8.  the  highest  degree,  which  any  attempt  to  represent 
*°  to  the  reader  in  the  course  of  an  abstract  must 
entirely  fail.  The  first,  is  his  method  of  opening  and 
investigating  his  subject,  so  that  unforeseen  truths 
arc  elicited,  in  a manner  at  once  surprising  and  sntis- 
_ factory,  from  the  most  obvious  premises,  and  from 
axioms  which  every  understanding  recognises.  Ihe 
other  is,  that  his  diction,  figurative  os  it  is,  is  in  the 
greatest  degree  proper  and  philosophical  ; what  is 
called  bis  poetry,  is  in  feet  a chain  of  continued  argu- 
ment, and  of  animated  illustration.  So  that  his 
writings,  extensive  os  they  arc,  nre  really  much  more 
incapable  of  abridgement  or  condensation,  than  many 
persons  ore  inclined  to  imagine  from  a first  view  of 
their  expanded  diction  and  dialogue  form.  We  must 
honestly  confess,  therefore,  that  wc  can  present  our 
readers  with  little  more  than  a sketch  of  the  most 
prominent  points  of  Plato’s  philosophy,  which  we 
have  collected,  however,  not  from  previous  com  pen  - 
diums,  but  from  the  original  works  of  our  author, 
To  enable  our  learned  readers  to  judge  how  far  we  are 
borne  out  by  the  original,  we  shall  support  our  sketch 
by  quotations  or  references  to  the  passages  upon 
which  wc  principally  rely.  One  or  two  translations 
of  a larger  nature  we  shall  intersperse,  that  our 
English  readers  may  be  brought  acquainted  in  some 
degree  with  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  subject 
sought  is  evolved  in  Plato’s  dialogues.  But  the  more 
we  study  the  subject,  the  more  we  are  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  a remark  made  by  the  learned  and 
amiable  foreign  critic  just  mentioned,  that  Plato’s 
system  can  only  be  adequately  learned  by  a full  and 
thorough  perusal  of  his  dialogues  in  the  original ; 
and  that  those  who  wish  to  master  the  subject,  must 
have  recourse  to  that  means  alone,  and  must  not  rely 
upon  compcndiums,  the  best  of  which  cannot  but  be 
extremely  imperfect.  We  shall  be  well  pleased  if  the 
following  outline  serves  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
edriosity,  and  of  promoting  the  study  of  an  author, 
whose  merits  and  beauties  have  not  we  think  of  late 
been  sufficiently  appreciated  in  this  country. 

Philosophy  was  divided  by  Plato  into  three  parts : 
Morals,  Physics,  and  Dialectic.  Under  Morals  he  com- 
prehended Politics  ; and  under  Physics,  that  science 
which  wm  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Metaphysics. 

Of  Plato’s  moral  doctrines  the  most  important  are, 
that,  independently  of  other  ends,  virtue  is  to  be  pur- 
* sued  as  the  proper  perfection  of  man’s  nature  ; + that 
▼ice  is  a disease  of  the  mind,  originating  in  some 
delusion  or  misapprehension  of  our  proper  interests  j J 
that  the  real  freedom  of  a rational  being  consists  in 


* See  bis  Epitiola  Critica  ad  Earn  Ilrutle,  prefixed  to  Van  Heude’a 
Specimen  Crifimm  in  /’I'atannn.  l.n^d.  bat.  1818. 

t 'Apery  niv  apa  tiw  iotgtv  iff  it  ia  TS  Tit  Av  eir;  xai 
r«X\ov  an i cbtj-iu  \>i'XVr- — rcpull.  lib.  ir.  p.  444.  tt  dorr. 
p.  4SI|,4itt. 
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his  being  able  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  deter- 
minations of  his  Reason  ; that  every  person  who  is  not 
guided  by  his  Reason,  encourages  insubordination  in 
the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  becomes  the  slave  of 
caprice  or  passion?*  that  a course  of  virtuous  con- 
duct, independently  of  its  advantages  to  society,  is 
beneficial  to  the  individual  practising  it,  as  ensuring 
that  regularity  of  imagination,  that  tranquillity 
nnd  internal  harmony  which  is  the  mind's  proper 
happiness,  f 

The  earnestness  of  a virtuous  mind  in  the  attainment 
of  truth,  and  the  propriety  of  pursuing  the  ordinary  gra- 
tifications of  life,  only  so  far  as  they  nre  subservient  to 
or  at  least  compatible  with  man's  higher  and  nobler 
duties. f are  topics  insisted  upon  and  adverted  to  with 
peculiar  force  and  frequency.  But  perhaps  a more 
complete  summary  cannot  be  given  of  the  principal 
points  of  Plato's  Morals,  than  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage,  extracted  from  his  own  writings, 
ll  is  at  the  commencement  of  his  fourth  Book  of  Lutes, 
and  the  remarks  with  which  it  closes  on  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  precepts  of  Morality  with  the  conclusions 
of  prudence  aid  enlightened  self-love,  though  written 
in  a more  populur  manner  thau  most  of  Pluto's  Moral 
dissertations,  are  very*  happily  conceived. 

" It  remains  to  consider  by  what  mode  of  life  a man 
may  best  consult  his  own  interests,  so  that  he  may  not 
be  merely  restrained  by  the  necessity  of  obeying  the 
laws,  and  by  a fear  of  punishment,  but  may  be  influ- 
enced by  a kindly  regard  towards  the  laws,  as  being 
sensible  that  what  is  established  is  for  his  benefit. 
This  point  then  we  proceed  to  consider.  Truth,  in  the 
sight  of  heaven  and  of  man,  is  the  noblest  good  ; and 
a man  who  would  enjoy  happiness,  is  desirous  at  the 
earliest  moment  to  partake  of  Truth,  that  he  may 
spend  as  much  of  his  time  as  possible  in  the  course  of 
sincerity,  for  such  an  one  is  a sincere  character.  But 
he  is  insincere  who  practises  voluntary  falsehood  ; 
and  he  is  simple  who  practises  it  in\oluntarily.  Nor 
is  cither  of  these  conditions  to  be  admired.  For  every 
insincere  aud  simple  person  is  friendless,  and  his  true 
character  being  detected  in  course  of  time,  be  ends 
his  days  in  dreary  solitude.  Since,  whether  his  family 
and  acquaintance  still  live  or  not,  his  life  is  almost 
equally  lonely.  That  man  is  to  be  respected,  who  is 
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Biography,  guilty  of  no  injustice  himself,  bat  doubly  or  more  than 
doubly  does  he  deserve  respect,  who  will  not  allow 
Prom  injustice  to  be  committed  by  others.” 

“ Let  that  man  who  assists  the  magistrates  in  punish- 
ing vice,  be  proclaimed  a great  and  perfect  character, 
and  let  him  receive  the  crown  of  virtue.  And  let  the 
same  praise  be  given  respecting  temperance  and  wis- 
dom, and  all  other  good  qualities  which  a man  not 
only  possesses  in  himself,  but  is  able  to  impnrt  to 
others.  The  person  able  so  to  impart,  should  be 
respected  in  the  highest  degree  ; and  next  to  him, 
he  who,  though  unable,  is  at  least  willing  to  impart. 
But  the  man  of  an  envious  nature,  who  would  grudge 
to  others  the  blessings  which  he  himself  enjoys, 
deserves  reprehension.  Nor  ought  we  to  disparage 
nny  virtue  w hich  is  misapplied,  but  rather  to  be  desirous 
to  attain  it  if  we  can.  And  let  every  one  enter  on  a 
course  of  virtuous  emulation,  but  devoid  of  envy. 
For,  by  such  conduct,  while  men  improve  them- 
selves, instead  of  engaging  in  calumnies  and  detrac- 
tion against  others,  they  benefit  the  community.  But 
an  envious  character,  who  aeeks  to  raise  himself  by 
'depreciating  others,  not  only  makes  no  advances  him- 
self towards  real  virtue,  but  hy  his  aspersions,  he 
does,  as  fur  as  he  has  power,  discourage  others  from 
the  pursuit  of  excellence,  and  checks  the  advance  of 
his  country'  towards  real  eminence." 

**  It  is  also  right  that  a man  should  be  at  once  coura- 
geous and  mild  ; for  it  is  impossible  to  rid  oneself  of 
the  severe,  and  extreme  or  irremediable  injuries  of 
others,  otherwise  than  by  struggling  against  them, 
and  by  overcoming  them,  and  executing  exemplary 
vengeance.  And  such  a struggle  caunot  be  entered 
upon  without  courage  and  resolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  regard  to  such  injuries  as  are  remediable, 
wc  ought  to  reflect  first  of  all,  that  injustice  originates 
not  in  any  perverseness  of  the  will,  blit  in  a defect  of 
the  understanding  ; for  the  perpetrator  of  evil  does 
the  greatest  mischief  to  his  own  mind  ; and  no  one 
voluntarily  and  intentionally  seeks  what  is  mischievous 
to  himself,  least  of  all,  when  it  is  mischievous  In  the 
highest  degree.  But  a man’s  mind,  as  we  before 
observed,  is  that  which  is  deserving  of  the  greatest 
respect.  Now,  in  that  part  of  himself  which  is 
deserving  of  the  greatest  respect,  no  one  would  volun- 
tarily bring  on  the  greatest  evil,  when  that  evil  too 
would  continue  through  life.  But  a man  who  is 
unjust,  and  who  is  possessed  with  evil  propensities, 
is  truly  an  object  of  commiseration  j and  we  ought  to 
pity  such  a being  while  the  malady  U remediable,  and 
restrain  our  sentiments  of  resentment,  and  not  be 
carried  off  with  the  violence  and  zealous  indignation 
of  the  weaker  sex.  But,  where  a man  is  incurably 
mischievous,  and  irretrievably  wicked,  we  ought  then 
to  administer  justice  umninglcd  with  mercy.  And  for 
this  reason  it  was,  we  said,  that  a virtuous  character 
ought  at  once  to  he  resolute  and  mild.  But  the 
greatest  evil  is  that  which  takes  deepest  root  in  the 
heart  of  man,  and  for  which,  whilst  each  shews  some 
indulgence  to  himself,  no  cure  can  be  devised  : and 
this  proceeds  from  that  self-love  which  is  supposed  to 
T>e  innate  in  man's  nuture,  and  which,  under  proper 
‘regulations,,  is  itself  an  Important  duty.  But  the 
excess  of  this  is  the  source  of  all  crimes,  for  affection 
blinds  thp  judgment  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  ; and 
the  man  who,  instead  of  regarding  the  real  relations  of 
things,  is  constantly  observing  his  own  situation,  will 


very  imperfectly  discern  what  is  just,  or  honourable, 
or  proper.  For  a man  who  would  be  really  great, ' 
ought  not  to  attach  bis  regard  to  self  or  his  own  vul- 
gar interests,  but  to  virtue  ; whether  the  results  lead 
to  his  own  personal  gratification,  or  to  that  of  others. 
But  it  is  from  an  error  on  this  point  that  many  deem 
their  own  folly  to  be  wisdom,  and  whilst  in  a state  of  the 
grossest  delusion  believe  themselves  in  a manner  omni- 
scient. From  the  same  cause  wc  some  times  undertake 
what  wc  arc  incapable  of  performing,  because  wc  will 
not  allow  those  to  perform  it  who  are  capable ; and 
would  rather  blunder  ourselves  than  admit  that  others 
are  better  informed,  whilst  in  truth  we  ought  to  feel  no 
shame  in  following  and  imitating  those  who  are  really 
our  superiors.  There  are  other  points  too,  which, 
though  they  are  of  less  importance  than  those  which 
wc  bnve  touched  upon,  and  of  a very  trite  nature,  may 
yet  be  equally  serviceable,  and  which  it  may  be  weH 
to  recall  to  mind.  For  the  stream  of  knowledge,  as 
it  secm6  constantly  to  flow  away  from  the  mind, 
should  be  constantly  replenished,  and  recollection  is  but 
the  reflux  of  ebbing  knowledge.  All  extremes  in  the 
expression  of  joy  and  grief  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
excesses  of  the  passion*  themselves  are  to  be  restrained  $ 
so  that  we  may  acquire  and  maintain  a dignified  mo- 
deration, whether  our  fortunes  arc  successful  and  our 
guardian  spirit  seems  to  smile  upon  us,  or  whether 
the  spirits  of  nature  seem  to  be  engaged  in  opposition 
to  us,  compelling  us  to  rurmount  by  our  own  virtue 
the  arduous  and  steep  ascent.  We  should  then  rely 
on  the  favour  which  Providence  always  shews  to  the 
good,  that  he  will  smooth  the  path  of  pain,  and 
requite  grief  with  gladness,  and  that  the  day  of  pros- 
perity will  foQow  the  night  of  sorrow.  Every  man 
should  support  himself  under  trials  widb  such  hopes, 
nnd  whether  in  serious  or  in  cheerful  mood,  each 
should  revolve  in  his  own  mind,  nnd  communicate  to 
those  around  him,  such  cheering  anti  such  consolatory 
views  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence." 

” So  far  with  regard  to  models  of  excellence,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  human  character.  But,  since  per- 
fection is  in  fact  not  attainable  by  man,  wc  must  pro- 
ceed in  a less  elevated  strain,  and  consider  what  is 
practicable,  and  give  such  rules  as  may  be  of  uac  in 
the  regulation  of  conduct.  Man’s  sensations  and 
desires  form  a very  considerable  part  of  his  constitu- 
tion. By  these,  he  is  influenced  in  all  he  does,  and 
upon  the  nature  of  these  his  happiness  in  a great 
degree  depends.  We  certainly  ought  to  commend 
the  most  virtuous  sort  of  life,  not  merely  because  it  is 
roost  conducive  to  good  character,  but  because,  if 
steadily  and  uniformly  pursued  from  youth  upwards, 
it  far  exceeds  any  other  in  those  particulars  which  are 
the  objects  of  universal  desire,  in  the  attainment  of 
pleasure,  and  in  the  exemption  from  pain.  This 
indeed  U evidently  the  case  where  a man’s  desires  are 
well  regulated.  But  by  what  means  this  just  regula- 
tion of  desire  is  effected,  whether  by  the  power  of 
some  inherent  and  connate  faculties,  or  by  the  light 
of  experience,  may  require  some  consideration.  But 
we  may  form  a comparative  estimate  of  the  pleaaura- 
blcncss  or  painfulness  of  some  modes  of  life  upon  the 
following  grounds.  We  wish  to  partake  of  pleasure, 
but  pain  we  neither  prefer  nor  desire.  A state  of 
indifference  we  do  not  wish  for,  as  compared  with 
pleasure,  but  yet  we  prefer  it  to  pain.  Nor  can  we 
say  that  we  wish  to  have  an  equal  shore  of  pleasure. 
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Dtoyrspfcy.  if  attended  with  equal  pain.  In  number,  therefore, 
v — -v—» > and  magnitude  and  intensity,  pleasures  and  pains 
From  surpass  or  equal,  or  are  less  one  than  another,  as 
a.  »r.  objects  whether  of  desire  or  of  aversion.'* 

3576.  "Such  being  the  state  of  things,  a life , in  which  there 

— are  many  of  both  sorts,  and  these  great  and  intense, 

»•  c.  but  where  the  pleasures  predominate,  we  should  wish, 

428.  but  where  the  contrary,  we  should  not  wish.  So  again, 

to  a life  in  which  there  were  few  of  each  sort,  and  these 

x’  ***  small  and  moderate,  but  where  the  pains  exceeded,  we 

365G.  should  not  wish  ; but  where  the  contrary,  wc  should 

wish.  So  that  where  there  is  an  equilibrium  of  plea- 
B*  c*  rures  and  pains,  the  mind  feels  a kind  of  indifferency  j 
it  would  wish  a course  of  life  where  the  objects  of 
desire  preponderate,  and  would  decline  a course  of 
life  where  the  objects  of  aversion  preponderate. 

“ These  are  all  the  different  modes  of  life  ; and  If 
we  imagine  there  are  any  others  besides  these,  we 
only  imagine  such  things  from  an  ignorance  and 
inexperience  of  the  nature  of  things.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  arrange  and  classify  the  different  modes 
of  life,  that  each  man,  by  selecting  that  which  is  best 
calculated  to  produce  a more  unalloyed  succession  of 
pleasures,  or  a greater  uniformity  and  permanence  of 
satisfaction,  may  so  best  ensure  his  own  general 
happiness. 

**  We  may  term  one  sort  of  life  a life  of  temperance, 
another  of  prudence,  another  of  valour,  another 
of  health.  To  these  we  may  oppose  four  others,  a life 
of  folly,  of  cowardice,  of  intemperance,  of  disease. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  a life  of  temperance, 
knows  that  it  is  moderate  in  all  particulars,  that  it 
affords  moderate  pleasures,  moderate  desires  and 
affections.  That  an  intemperate  man  is  violent  in  all 
these  particulars  ; that  his  pains  and  pleasures  are  in 
excess,  that  his  desires  are  tempestuous  and  his 
affections  frantic  and  irregular.  That  in  a temperate 
life  the  pleasures  exceed  the  pains,  but  that  in  an 
intemperate  life,  the  pains  exceed  the  pleasures,  in 
extent,  in  number,  and  in  intensity.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  nature,  therefore,  one  of  these 
modes  of  life  is  more  agreeable  and  the  other  more 
painful  ? and  no  man  who  desires  to  live  a life  of  real 
enjoyment,  would  voluntarily  prefer  a life  of  intem- 
perance. If  this  be  so,  every  intemperate  man  is  such 
not  by  the  exercise  of  a free  will  j but  cither  from 
some  defect  in  their  understandings,  or  from  the  unru- 
liness of  their  passions,  or  from  a concurrence  of  these 
circumstances,  the  mass  of  mankind  pass  their  lives, 
destitute  of  temperance.  With  regard  to  a life  of 
disease  or  of  health,  wc  must  form  the  like  reflections } 
that  they  both  have  their  pleasures  and  their  pains; 
that  in  a state  of  health  the  pleasures  exceed  the 
pains,  but  in  a state  of  disease  the  pains  exceed  the 
pleasures.  Now  the  object  of  our  selection  with 
regard  to  the  modes  of  life,  was  not  one  in  which  pain 
predominates  ; bnt,  on  the  contrary,  wc  agreed  that 
was  preferable,  in  which  the  pain  was  surpassed  by 
the  pleasures.  But  a temperate  man  surpasses  an 
intemperate  one,  a prudent  man  an  imprudent  one, 
Inasmuch  as  the  pains  which  he  has  are  fewer,  and 
less  intense,  and  of  shorter  continuance.  The  modes 
of  life  then  of  the  temperate,  the  brave,  the  prudent 
and  the  healthy,  are  for  more  desirable  than  those  of 
the  dastardly,  and  the  iutemperate,  the  imprudent,  and 
the  diseased.  So  that,  to  sura  up  all,  the  man  who 
has  any  excellence,  whether  bodily  or  ment&b  so  far 


passes  a more  agreeable  life  than  the  man  whp  has  any 
infirmity  or  depravity.  And  besides  Lids  direct  agrec- 
ablencss,  such  excellence  is  preferable  on  account  of 
Us  comeliness,  its  consistency  with  nature,  its  ser- 
viceableness to  others,  and  the  character  which 
accompanies  it.  So  that  one  who  is  blessed  with 
virtuous  habits,  passes  a life  more  happy  than  one 
under  opposite  circumstances  iu  every  particular 
whatsoever." 

As  a politician,  Plato  considered  that  the  great 
object  of  laws  was  to  provide  for  the  natural  accom- 
modation of  the  members  of  the  community,  as  sub- 
sidiary and  in  subordination  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
moral  virtues.*  He  considered  the  perfection  of  the 
state  to  consist  not  solely  in  the  health,  beauty , strength, 
and  wealth  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  but  also  in 
their  prudence,  temperance,  justice,  and  fortitude. f 
He  complains  that  legislators  in  general  had  only 
attended  to  the  inferior  qualities,  and  had  neglected 
all  the  superior,  with  the  exception  of  fortitude.  In 
Crete  and  in  Sparta,  prudence  and  justice  were  noto- 
riously disregarded,  and  temperance  was  only  so  far 
considered,  as  the  practice  of  it  was  necessary  to  one 
species  of  fortitude. J Plato  illustrates  with  great 

ability  the  decline  and  decay  of  states  from  that  mo- 
mentary elevation  and  meridian  of  grandeur  which 
success  In  arms  hud  obtained,  in  consequence  of 
sacrificing  to  vulgar  conceptions  of  interest  and  policy, 
and  to  an  overweening  ambition,  the  duty  of  self- 
command,  and  the  eternal  principles  of  justice.  & 

Plato  perceived  the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
the  Cretan  and  Lacedaemonian  system  of  public 
messes  and  of  naked  exercises  j yet  he  seemed  to 
think  that  convivial  meetings  under  proper  directions 
might  be  of  great  service  both  in  promoting  humanity 
and  fellowship,  and  in  discovering  the  true  characters 
of  individuals. ||  He  defined  education  to  be  that 
which  qualifies  men  to  become  good  citizens,  and 
renders  them  fit  to  govern  or  to  obey.^f  He  thought 
it  most  important  that  the  early  principles  instilled 
into  the  muuU  of  youth  should  be  those  of  strict 
moral  virtoe,  and  considered,  that  if  poems  and 
fables  early  tanght  were  able  to  impress  the  mind 
through  life  with  a belief  of  the  most  improbable 
fictions,  that  the  same  means  might  be  applied  with 
not  less  success  for  inculcating  realities  and  important 
truths.**  Wine,  he  was  so  far  from  prohibiting,  that 
he  recommended  the  moderate  use  ol  it  from  eighteen 
to  forty,  and  after  that  age  a more  free  indulgence. tt 
He  considered  idleness  as  the  bane  of  all  virtue,  and 
urged  to  industry  as  the  grand  source  not  only  of 
wealth  but  of  happiness.  ♦ X He  perceived  with  great 
clearness  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  subdivi- 
sion of  labour,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  and 
natural  progress  of  such  subdivision  in  proportion  as 
civilisation  advances. §§  As  to  crimes,  Plato  con- 
sidered them  as  originating  in  a love  of  pleasure,  in 
passion,  or  in  ignorance  and  folly. ||fl  lie  esteemed 
it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  respect  the  established 
religion  of  the  country,  and  he  recommended  that 
the  religious  ceremonies  should  be  accompanied  with 
festivities,  and  be  enlivened  by  the  association  of 
songs  and  dances.^[^[  It  may  however  be  incidentally 
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lUofmpliy.  rcn larked,  as  a strong  argument  against  the  opinions 
-v**^  which  many  have  entertained  in  modern  times,  of  the 
Frum  nature  of  the  Orphic  and  Bacchic  mysteries ; that 
Plato  misses  no  opportunity  of  animadverting  on 
the  verses  which  were  current  under  the  name  of 
Orpheus,*  and  that  he  excludes  the  Bacchic  dance, 
as  something  unaccountable  and  unsuited  to  any  pur- 
pose of  policy,  front  any  new  state  that  may  be  esta- 
blished, and  barely  tolerates  it  in  any  old  state,  in  which 
it  may  happen  already  to  exist  among  ancient  usages,  t 
Plato  observes  too,  on  the  necessity  of  accommodat- 
ing laws  to  the  character  and  prevailing  temper  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  remarks  that  there  is  a great  and 
striking  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  countries,  whether  the  circum- 
stance is  to  be  attributed  to  the  climate,  or  to  some 
peculiar  constitution,  or  to  whatever  other  cause. J 
Against  trade  and  navigation  Plato  entertained  con- 
siderable prejudice.  Like  all  statesmen  of  old  times, 
he  interfered  unnecessarily  in  the  detail  of  per- 
sonal economy,  and  promised  the  establishment  of 
numerous  and  trivial  sumptuary  laws.  lie  considered 
too,  a part  of  the  human  race  as  necessarily  destined 
to  slavery,  but  his  regulations  in  regard  to  the  slaves 
are  full  of  consideration  and  humanity. 

But  Plato’s  Moral  and  Political  system  received  its 
completion  from  his  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology.  The 
Supreme  Being  was  considered  by  him  os  a being  of 
perfect  benevolence,  who  willed  the  good  of  the 
system  which  he  had  organized,  and  w hose  providence 
was  constantly  engaged  in  its  superintendence.  Ne- 
gligence, or  love  of  case,  or  some  other  weakness  is 
generally  the  cause  of  human  indifference  or  neglect ; 
but  such  imperfections  are  inconsistent  with  the  first 
notions  of  God.  § He  thought  that  to  suppose  God  intent 
only  on  affairs  of  great  moment,  and  indifferent  about 
minor  concerns  and  petty  details,  is  a mere  error, 
originating  in  like  manner  from  our  imputing  to  a 
higher  intellect  the  shortsightedness  and  distractions 
incident  to  ourselves,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  our 
apprehending  the  nature  of  a perfect  being. ||  Plato 
urges  too,  that,  it  is  a mark  of  a narrow  and  con- 
tracted mind  to  infer  from  any  disasters  or  misad- 


ventures which  scera  to  befall  individuals,  that  the 
world  is  out  of  order,  and  that  there  is  no  wise  super- 
intending providence.  The  system  of  the  universe  is 
regulated  by  general  principles,  and  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  materials  would  allow,  every  thing  is 
adjusted  so  as  to  produce  the  highest  good  both 
of  the  whole,  and  of  the  parts.  But  particular  must 
give  way  to  general  interests,  and  each  individual 
should  consider  that  the  world  was  not  framed  for 
him  alone,  but  that  his  good  is  in  a sense  merely 
relative  and  to  he  viewed  in  subordination  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  system.  * Nevertheless,  the 
virtuous  man  lias  no  ground  for  doubt  ns  to  the  con- 
duct he  should  pursue,  or  for  despair  in  whatever 
difficulties  he  may  be  circumstanced.  For  the  hu- 
man mind  is  so  constituted,  that  virtue  brings  with 
it  its  own  satisfactions  and  consolations  j and  indeed, 
the  course  of  human  affairs,  irregular  as  it  may  jsccui, 
is  so  tempered,  that  virtue  will  sooner  or  later  pre- 
vail, whilst  vice  brings  with  it  not  only  its  own  stings, 
but  also  inherent  seeds  of  decay  and  downfal.  f To 
despair  under  any  circumstances  is  a mark  of  self- 
willedness  and  of  disloyalty  to  Providence.  The  good 
being  will  never  eventually  desert  that  spirit  which 
has  aspired  as  far  as  its  faculties  would  permit,  to 
assimilate  itself  in  goodness  to  its  great  original,  or  suf- 
fer it  when  thus  purified  and  advanced  to  a congenial 
nature,  to  undergo  any  real  calamity.  The  virtuous 
therefore  may  rely  in  confidence,  that,  whatever  the 
appearances  of  things  may  be,  real  worth  will  never 
prejudice  its  possessor ; for  that  it  is  a general  law  of 
nature,  that  the  destinies  of  men  are  in  some  respect 
or  other  accommodated  to  their  deficiencies  or  to 
their  qualifications.  The  virtuous  must  ultimately 
attain  conditions  where  their  virtues  will  have  suitable 
scope  and  energy  ; and  the  vicious  may  congratulate 
themselves  if  visited  with  speedy  punishment,  that 
they  are  provided  with  early  means  and  opportunities 
of  being  reclaimed  from  their  errors,  and  disciplined 
to  better  habits  ; but  those,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
deserving  of  commiseration  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  succeed  in  puqmses  of  mischief,  and  who  become 
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• Dt  rrp*Mir4,  lib.  it. 

fwOnj  p (M  fluk-\tta  r*  «Vrt  rat  ruv  ravrait 
i»  Ni'<i0a<r  t«  rat  IlaMt  rat  SotXijroi'T  rat  SdTt'pom 
ivorouatoVJKI  <7t  0««ti  utpnvvrtu  Kanovtopivovt  Tipi  koO- 
to  rat  TsXcvav  rival  irmrXot't^rl',  fjvpwav  touts 
T opxtjOtn."!  to  yrvot  ovO  riprjviKoi'  ovt?  lit  iroXe- 
pirov  Sri  Tore  ftavXrrtu  pffiiav  itftop*«a«Oai,  iiopi- 
ffaetCai  pt/v  pot  ravnj  ««i  oytiov  opOoiarov  avro  rival, 
XH-pit  piv  woXrpiaov,  \a)pit  If  tiprjvtKQv  Bivrar  dwttv  art 
or ur  tart  woXtrticov  rovro  rift  op\tfOe **t  to  yivot,  SvravOa 
it  rriptvov  iaoavrat  KtioOai  vvv  tVt  to  ToXruiKov  Spa 
trot  nprjviKov  k'v  avapcfnofl rfratt  ifuerrpov  ov  ivavii vat.— 
Dt  Ugg.  ttb.  rii.  p.  815. 

I Ibid.  tib.  v.  p.  746.  b. 

§ Ibid.  Hb.  x,  p.  MO,  tt  irf. 

||  Mij  roivw  r ov  yt  Ocov  AgiSurivpiv  Tore  Ovt/rSv  f rf- 
piovpya-v  iftavXonpov  ot  ra  rpootjeovra  airroit  «*p7a»  Sami 
wrp  av  aprivovt  a.'Oi  tooij*  ax/nii*  on pa  gat  rtXtwrrpa  pit} 
rej£vtf  optepa  rat  peyaXa  arepya^ovrai"  rov  a Otov  ovra 
re  ooifuiirarov  ftovXoptviv  r'  «TipeXricrOai  rai  ivvaprvov 
iev  nrv  pa  ov  rjv  tTiurXifOfjvui  apiKpivv  ov  rm>v  pr/laioj 
(TiptXiiaOui  miOawcp  ap-f'ov  ij  ieiXov  Tim  fin  vovovt 
fa&v/Hrvvra,  rvv  it  ptya lib.  x.  p.  J)02. 


* llnOu  nrv  rov  vmviav  rot*  Xoyott  t?s  yd  to?  Tavra* 
cwtpfXavpivy  Tpo*  rrjv  aorr ypiuv  rot  Apirijv  rov  S\ «» 
xavr’  tem  mvrcraypr va,  Sv  rat  to  prpot  tie  rrvaniv 
ucaarov  to  it poaijrov  Tatf^tt  rat  void,  to  iron  C * tietv 
apxovTft  Tpoartaraypcvoi  r.  r.  X.  u-v  tv  rat  to  ar.v  to 
0\* r\ie  popiov  rii  70  j rnv  gwriivct  /1\ctov  Jet,  r airep 
Tava pivpov  or,  <T(  te  XtXr/Oc  irrp't  rovro  avro  St  ytveait 
eveea  crctVav  71  yverai  -««ra.  em  >/  tj  tuj  too  wavrot  fit* 
inrap\ovaa  citaiptov  oiaia  ov\  Sirica  aov  yiyvopSi-tf  ait 
it  terra  tgtivov’  <fV  it  nyavarr^arii  ayvon'V  Stij  to  Tfpl 
Oi  apiarov  Ty  rnV Tt  j-vpfiaivei,  r 01  avi  rard  cvvapiv  Tijr 
t^t  aeivijt  yevtaiiot, — f)c  Ugg.  lib.  x. 

•f  Kot  to  ptv  i i'tfjiXfiv  ayaflov  Set  xr 0i>roT  ocov  ayaOov 
yhrX*it  CtevorjOij,  TO  it  Karov  fTKarreiv.  Tavra  Tavra  (vvi- 
tiev  iprfxavijaaro  tov  \ttp tvov  craoroit  tiT-v  prpiv,  vt- 
gcooav  tijHjrjv,  yrrapivt/v  if  rar/at*  tV  tij"  ravn  Tiipt^oi 
paXurr'  dV  rai  paara  rat  Sptara, — <Vtt  jjW-y  rai  tv  atiai 
Qavmoit  raaxeiv  t«  rat  to Uiv  a TpomjKov  (pav  Sail  ro?r 
s-po<T0*  poi'ot  TOUT  wpoaifitpcii.  toutijt  rijt  iuetft  vvre  ov  py  - 
xotc  ot’TC  *t  aXXos  tiTr^ijv  7<ro««Vot  cir*i»ftj7at  veptyi- 
vtoOai  OtufV'  rjv  tuoil'v  iiKtt'V  t*ia0«potrTtr?  iio£av  TO  «? 
rafavTtv  xpeiov  re  (ftv.Vo^ririlai  to  7 a pa  irar,  ov  yap 
SiprXtjOrjiTjf  yg'  pirtjn. 
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Biography,  rooted  in  the  delusion  of  vice.  * For  it  is  an  eternal 
J and  immutable  law,  the  operation  of  which  pervades 
From  entire  universe,  and  from  which  no  created  being 

**  can  soar  so  high  as  to  escape  by  his  elevation,  or 
shrink  so  low  as  to  skreen  himself  by  his  obscurity. 
That  virtue  will  eventually  be  rewarded  and  vice 

Puni,hed-t 

* It  i*  very  difficult  to  obtain  a clear  view  of  Plato  s 
A M physical  system.  He  seems  to  have  considered  all  the 
3656  qualities  of  the  visible  world  as  compounded  of  two 

’ different  and  indeed  opposite  ingredients  : permanent 

B c and  invariable  essences,  and  fleeting  accidents.  His 
essences  seem  to  have  been  endued  by  him  with  some 
inherent  powers  of  motion,  and  his  accidents  with  the 
property  of  being  acted  upon.  All  qualities  he 
thought  might  be  reduced  to  the  four  elements,  of 
fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  ; the  two  first  he  considered 
as  active,  the  two  latter  as  passive  elements.  Rut 
even  in  these  again,  he  seemed  to  find  certain  com- 
mon properties,  till  by  a further  analysis  he  arrived 
at  some  original  and  primeval  thing, } which,  itself 
destitute  of  all  qualities,  might  yet  serve  as  a ground- 
work, or  common  triactdtnn  for  all  qualities.  This 
universal  recipient  and  primary  component,  which  is 
indefinable  except  by  negatives,  is  what  was  after- 
wards by  Aristotle  termed  vXtj,  and  is  with  us  in 
general  called  matter. 

This  matter  ha  seems  to  have  considered  m eter- 
nal, and  self-existent ; and  that  an  eternal  mind  re- 
duced those  ingredients,  which  afterwards  consti- 
tuted qualities,  and  which  were  originally  inordinate, 
by  his  sovereign  will,  into  system  and  harmony. 
Creation  therefore,  was  in  his  view  the  organization 
by  mind  of  un  elementary  chaos ; and  he  considered 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Being  over  matter  as  not 
entirely  absolute,  but  as  limited  in  some  degree  by 
the  perverseness  or  resisting  nature  of  the  subject  to 
be  actuated.  And  whether  we  are  to  attribute  the 
supposition  to  some  irregularities  or  occasional  devia- 
tions, which  the  ancient  philosophers  imagined  in  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  to  whatever  other 
cause  we  are  to  impute  the  singular  position,  so  it  is, 
that  Plato  held  the  inherent  and  permanent  stubborn- 


* Kara  i«  ye  tijv  bof-av  w xiXe  b ocArw  tc  teat 

o ac.txot  n xavrafv  fU_v  bO\io%'  aOXttlnrpai  plv  r bivvy  day 
/‘7  tixijv,  pijbt  rvy\ayij  TiHW/w'ut  atixuiv.  tj-rrov  to 
4 OXiot  toy  eiiw  cixtjy,  x at  rvy^avij  Zix tj\  irtrb  Odv  ti  ku* 
bvOpn'XU'V. U Cvrgia, 

t Ov  yap  uptXijOtjaij  wore  irw'  ainrjv  [rryt  2/xyv]  o i>% 
ovruf  optxpot  wy  2wb  kci?«  to  ry»  yijt  finOot’  ovf>’  v^rtj- 
\a\  ytyb/nvot  fit  toy  ovpavov  avavrtjaij’  t taut  ll  minify 
rify  wpoaijxovaay  rtputptav  tW  IvQaZt  pevm>v,  rite  xat  tv 
y&ov  it  ax  opt  vOeit,  ifn  teat  rovra-v  tit  ayptinpov  «rt 
lomsofusOett  toxov.  o ainot  cl  \oyot  oot  ca<  xepi  ixttvmrv 
ay.  eitf  riv,  out  ait  xaribiv  i«  epixpi-y  prydXovt  ytyo - 
yotat  ayootovpyyaaytat,  i|  t*  toiout ov  xpb£avrat  i ffjOtjr 
ig  a OX/ary  cviaipovmt  ycyovivat,  Kara,  art  iv  xaroxrpoit 
minify  t«it  rpagfetv,  yytjav  xaOavpaxcvai  ttjv  wtlvrm<v 
iut \ciai'  OtifV  ovx  ttiit  ain&v  tijv  avvrzXtiav,  oxfj  xoti 
rtf  xavrl  f^/iaWn at, — Jie  Irgf.  x.  p.  905. 

t A<o  T Tf¥  rob  ytyovbrot  bparov  hat  ram  or  atoOijrou 
pijrepa  nva  xml  pxoco^v  pijm  yijy  pyre  at  pa  prjr*.  vvp 
pf}Tf,  SttypXbyopey  pljte  Oda  U rotnevy  ptJTt  iv  taut  a 
ytyovtv  &KK’  adparov  ribot  n xai  up opQov  raver vet. — 
Jn  Tt  mte*. 


ness  of  matter  to  be  such ; that  at  stated  and  Pl*u>. 
periodic  intervals,  the  Supreme  Being  intermitted  his  v— ■■“v— 
regular  and  progressive  agency,  and  the  sphere  of  the 
universe  revolved  in  a retrograde  motion,  until  the  **  M* 
excess  of  unruliness  was  exhausted,  and  the  system  ^76. 
had  reverted  to  a point  where  it  could  resume  its  "" 
orderly  obedience,  and  again  revolve  in  subjection  to  B'  c* 
its  mighty  ruler.* 

In  uniting  essences  with  fleeting  accidents,  Plato 
found  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  such  opposite 
subjects,  and  therefore  devised  a medium,  which  he  J’’ 
described  as  being  neither  uniform  in  its  nature  like 
the  one,  nor  incapable  of  permnnancc  like  the  other, 
but  in  some  respect  compound  and  stable.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  collect  what  Plato  meant  by  these  inter- 
mediate or  connecting  materials.  And  it  may  per- 
haps rather  obscure  than  elucidate  the  subject  to 
remark,  that  in  many  passages  of  Plato, t and  in  some 
of  Aristotle,  f connected  with  this  point,  the  term 
essences  seems  to  be  applied  to  numbers,  and 
these  intermediate  muterials  to  quantities.  The 
notion  however,  of  some  inherent  power  in  matter  of 
itself  tending  to  confusion  and  inordinate,  nnd  only 
restrained  and  subjected  to  certain  rules  by  a Supreme 
intelligence,  and  by  a coercing  and  counteracting 
providence,  was  a fixed  part  of  Plato’s  system,  and 
is  glanced  at  in  his  moral  writings,  as  well  os  insisted 
upon  where  physical  subjects  are  more  directly  the 
subject  of  his  investigation.  But  wherever  complete 
order  prevailed,  and  regularity  was  observed  in  the 
movement  of  any  body  or  system,  it  was  inferred  by 
Plato,  that  that  order  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
infusion  of  some  part  of  the  divine  mind  ; and  by  the 
continuing  and  predominant  energy  of  such  infused 
spirit,  overruling  the  untoward  propensities  of  the 
material  body  or  system  which  it  informed. ' Such 
infused  spirits  he  supposed  to  regulate  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  he  inferred  them  to  be 
dan  to  the  soul  of  man,  when  the  soul  had  attained 
its  highest  perfection,  and  had  reduced  the  appetites 
and  passions  of  the  body  under  its  ubsolute  control.^ 


* To  ray  race  rote  ply  ainbv  o Ocot  ^vpwobtjyet  xo- 
ptboufvoy  xai  ovyxvxXcC  tori  n*  avijKtV,  oray  at  rtpioiot 
rob  rpomjxovrot  avTip  ptrpoy  tlXtjifiamv  ijeij  xpovow  to 
it,  avrduarov  tit  tayamia  rtptdyerat , t£b<oy  by,  xat 

(fipoytftny  «V  rof'  avyappbaayrov  min o xat'  ip\at. 

to&to  be  a in  if  to  wvairnW  teVai  ita  toi'  e£  ayayxtjt  *p- 
4nnoy  ytyove, — x.  r.  X.  /*  Politico , p.  269. 

f-  lm  71mm. 

$ Etj  bij  ra pa  Ttt  mltrOtjtm  xal  ta  etet)  r a paOtfpnrtxb 
rify  wpuy parity  flvat  (pa<n  pnaf-v,  ciafpSpov tm  ri’V  ply 
ataOijriy  rtf  item  xat  uKivtjta  rival’  r by  o’  clfi'y  rtf  r<i 
pry  xoW  «rra  oaota  rival,  to  hi  c tcot  aino,  tv  txaarov 
povov,  tirt*  i’  mitta  Tii  t!7*j  rott  oXAoit,  to  ixttvm'v 
rtot^tla  rmvtmtv  r ffjOr/  t i<v  oirrir*  tivat  aroi\fim‘  iti  ply 
ovv  vXtjv  to  peya  xai  to  pixpbv  r?vat  up\mt  it  t'  ovaiav 
ro  tv.  tf  exrivtav  yap  r«  Kara  ptOcfyv  too  «»*ot  T<i  ticrj 
tl.at  rei-f  rUlolel.  M't.pkji  lib.  i.  c.  6. 

% Tore  tl)  xcp't  t ov  xvpimnarov  rap'  ijplv  cf- 

eovt  btavotlaOai  bet  rpbt,  it  u pa  nino  cat’itova  B<o«  Ixda- 
Tij»  Sibetfxe,  roino  b Cij  tftapey  oixtlv  ply  ypiv  iy'  bxptf 
Tip  rttepartf  wpot  be  tijv  iv  of'pavif  guyyivciav  axo  yijt 
yPa*  afy ftv,  it  ovrat  rfivtby  ovx  tyytiov  r5XX’  ovpavtav, 
opOorara  Xiyovret.  ixrtOtv  ybp  bOtv  y rpurrj  ryv  ^I’Xyv 
yevtott  ffftv  to  Of  toy  r ijv  xdfiaXyy  xai  pi^av  yuiy  dvaxpe- 
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Biography.  Ko  trace  is  to  be  found  in  Pinto  of  the  existence 
v— ^v“— ^ of  malignant  spirits.  His  doctrine  of  the  resistance 
from  Df  mutter  may,  perhaps,  be  looked  upon  as  an  inge- 
**  *•  nious  theory,  adopted  in  an  imperfect  state  of  know- 
35/6.  ledge,  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  existence  of 
evil.  In  the  sense  which  we  have  explained,  Plato 
*'  taught  the  existence  of  actuating  spirits  or  divinities  j 
but  the  passages  in  which  lie  seeing  to  adopt  in  the 
A M number  of  these,  the  deities  of  the  popular  mythology, 
36>6  nre  i?enen,^y  prefaced  by  words  of  reserve ; and 
_ ‘ may,  perhaps,  be  justly  considered  as  instances  of 
B c cautious,  if  not  honourable,  accommodation  to  popu- 
lar  sujierstition.  With  the  fate  of  Anaxagoras  and  of 
Socrates  but  too  strongly  impressed  on  his  memory, 
Plato  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  not  openly  defying 
and  exposing  the  vulgar  polytheism. 

The  more  gross  and  practically  mischievous  effects 
of  the  superstition  that  prevailed  among  his  country- 
men, he  reprobates  on  every  occasion.  He  inces- 
santly ridicules  that  weakness,  which  instead  of  the 
offering  of  a pure  heart,  would  attempt  to  propitiate  a 
perfect  being  by  gifts  and  sacrifices,  and  would  make 
such  bargains  with  an  all -just  God  as  would  be  an  in- 
sult if  proposed  to  any  of  their  fellow-creatures.*  He 
rebukes  the  poets  for  creating  or  giving  popularity  to 
the  idlest  and  most  impure  fictions  of  the  ancient 
mythology.  If  Plato  considered  the  god*  of  his 
country  as  having  permanent  existence,  as  embodied 
powers  of  nature  and  tutelary  divinities,  or  as  having 
had  a mortal  existence,  ns  departed  heroes  and  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  he  at  least  did  not  at  the  same 
time  consider,  that  beings  so  superior  were  or  had 
been  capable  of  the  grossest  crimes,  and  of  the 
greatest  inconsistency  of  character.  But  we  confess 
it  seems  to  u»  most  probable,  that  Plato  entirely  dis- 
believed the  whole  mass  of  the  <Mrrent  fictions  j and 
the  difference  of  style  observable  in  his  writings  upon 
this  subject,  so  distinguishable  from  his  solemn  and 
earnest  manner  when  discoursing  on  the  Supremo 
divinity,  seems  strongly  to  confirm  our  opinion  of  his 
disbelief  in  the  polytheism  of  his  countrymen  even 
in  a modified  sense,  t 

The  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  or  the 
science  of  language  and  reasoning,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  philosophy  or  the  art  of  acquiring  Know- 
ledge. As  knowledge  according  to  Plato's  doctrine 
consisted  in  rejecting  accidental  particulars,  and  in 
contemplating  those  essences  or  general  principles 
which  always  existed  in  the  mind,  but  which  only 
required  the  suggestion  of  particular  occasions  to 

piavrvv  dpQoi  wav  TO  <r£/jia— r/  pettra — tu1  Ct I wept  <$>* \oud- 
Oiov  A4M  wept  to?  rij?  aXyOftas  <$>povt)<Trti  arrrovlaKtm  as! 
TOKTa  fia\*</taTvL't'airT3'i€mfvnvacfxivw  <f)po»t7v  fitf  dOdvafa 
iroi  Of  7a,  «V  wrp  C^MTTyraf  waaa  avn^KfjTrav,  ten  O' 

ooov  £’ar  Uf  t aa^t  if  AvOpwviri]  0i«n  v dOavuoint 
TOfToir  uijrlv  u*pos  osro\«jrri#»>  otc  Ic  an  Otpawrvoma  to 
Ot re  avroa  e v u d\a  rctfOdpq/uVoy  rov  iatpova 
fiVouor  (V  ai’Tij*  tiafftepotmef  t via! nova  nVai.— /*  Toutro. 
p.  90.  These  posngrs  weffl  Strongly  Wostrative  of  the  nature  of 
SofTates‘n  ilrnuM,  at  least  its  understood  hr  Plato. 
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niMl  fabmiotwm  pemttu  ait  infant. — Macrotiiua  im  Soma.  Scip. 
lib.  L c.  2. 


unfold  and  dcvclope  them  at  large  ; so  he  considered 
the  art  of  communicating  knowledge  to  consist  in 
exciting  the  power  of  abstraction,  and  in  awakening 
in  the  understanding  those  inherent  but  dormant 
notions,  which  mdy  require  proper  excitement  to 
become  expanded  in  their  due  proportions.  As  the 
objects  of  know  ledge  can  only  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  one  another,  by  separating  tbeir  permanent 
natures  from  their  accidental  circumstances  and  com- 
binations, he  considered  definitions  as  the  grand  in- 
strument for  communicating  knowledge  ; since,  by 
means  of  them,  wc  can  limit  the  subject  of  inquiry 
to  a distinct  point ; and  by  words  defined  and  ad- 
hered to  in  the  sense  given  as  a definition,  can  at 
once  explain  what  we  consider  the  permanent  and 
inherent  properties  of  any  thing,  and  can  also  con- 
verse of  them  as  separated  from  their  accidental 
adjuncts.* 

With  men  indeed  of  sound  understandings  and  can- 
did tempers,  plain  and  direct  reasoning  is  the  most 
proper  mode  of  proceeding,  and  knowledge  is  best 
communicated  by  simple  methods,  and  with  as  little 
of  the  circuits  and  perplexities  of  language  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  admit.  But  with  different 
tempers,  and  on  different  occasions,  other  methods  uf 
communicating  knowledge,  and  leading  on  to  just 
sentiments  must  be  adopted.  Some  minds  must  be 
first  cleared  and  purified  from  idle  prepossessions, 
from  vain  conceits,  from  the  arrogant  imagination 
that  they  are  already  in  possession  of  that  very  know- 
ledge from  which  tbeir  hearts  and  understandings  are 
in  fact  entirely  alien.  The  subtle  must  be  met  with 
sublilty,  the  fantastical  must  be  indulged  a little  in 
their  whimsies,  and  be  enticed  and  allured  to  more 
substantial  entertainment.  The  art  of  conviction  is 
very  closely  connected  with  the  art  of  persuasion. 
And  although  without  a true  and  sound  logic  no  man 
can  acquire  knowledge  worth  imparting,  so  on  the. 
other  hand,  without  proper  rhetorical  skill  the  most 
important  knowledge  of  a practical  nature  mast  re- 
main unimported  or  imparted  to  little  purpose. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  Plato’s  general  notions 
on  the  subjects  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  But  it 
has  so  happened,  that  his  animadversions  on 
the  technical  refinements,  the  jingling  tricks,  and 
fopperies  of  contemporary  rhetoricians  have  been 
misconceived,  as  if  they  involved  a general  and 
indiscriminate  censure  on  the  art  of  rhetoric.  The 
object  of  Plato  was  very  different,  as  will  appear 
to  any  one  who  carefully  studies  his  dialogues  con- 
nected with  thut  subject.  lie  merely  endeavours  to 
inculcate,  that  the  faculty  of  using  words  without 
a real  knowledge  of  the  subjects  discussed,  is  but 
empty  babbling  ; and  that  any  art  which  would  at- 
tempt to  show,  that  the  opposite  aides  of  every  ques- 
tion are  equally  capable  of  argument  and  proof,  must 
be  grounded  either  in  the  ignorance  or  in  the  im- 
posture of  its  professors. 

That  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  Plato's  doc- 
trine on  this  head  is  the  just  one,  will  be  seen 
at  once  from  the  following  abstract  or  condensed 
arrangement  of  the  principal  arguments  used  in  the 
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Biography-  Pfutdms,  for  which  we  arc  principally  indebted  to  an 
essay  by  Mr.  Geddes,  on  the  composition  of  the  an- 
Fmm  cients,  which  contains  amongst  other  things  some 
very  valuable  illustrations  of  I'lato. 

357<k  « I ask  you,  says  Socrates,  does  not  eloquence  allure 

— and  persuade  the  mind,  not  merely  in  courts  of  jus- 

*•  c*  tice,  cun!  other  public  assemblies,  but  iu  private  parties 

likewise,  where  men  discuss  topics  of  more  or  less 
importance  ? Is  it  not  for  their  honour  to  deliberate 
justly  in  matters  of  small  as  well  as  of  great  moment  ? 
By  Jove,  answered  Plucdms,  1 never  heard  that 
oratory  was  displayed  anywhere  else  than  at  public 
trials,  or  in  speeches  addressed  to  the  people — What 
then,  Phaedra*,  is  it  the  opposite  parties  do  in  courts 
of  justice  > Do  they  not  contradict  one  another  > They 
do. — With  regard  to  what  is  just,  and  to  what  is 
unjust  t Yes. — He  who  does  this  by  art  can  make  the 
same  things  appear  just  to  the  same  persons  at  one 
time,  und  at  another,  unjust  ? He  can.  And  in  a 
public  oration,  he  can  represent  the  same  things,  use- 
ful to  the  public  this  day,  and  the  next,  injurious  1 
This  art  then  of  debating  or  contradicting  being  in 
fact  one  and  the  same,  may  not  only  be  exercised  in 
public  meetings,  and  the  business  transacted  there, 
but  likewise  in  every  other  affair  ? Answer  me,  then, 
and  say,  whether  does  a deception  happeu  in  things 
which  differ  widely,  or  in  things  which  differ  but 
little  ? In  the  latter. — If,  in  going  from  a thing  to  its 
opposite,  you  proceed  gradually,  will  not  the  transition 
be  more  insensible  than  if  made  suddenly  ? Certainly. 
—Ho,  therefore,  who  would  impose  upon  another. 
Without  being  himself  deceived,  must  have  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  things  which  resemble,  ami  things 
which  do  not  resemble  one  another  ? lie  must. — Is  it 
possible  for  a person  who  is  ignorant  of  the  truth,  in 
any  one  thing,  to  judge  of  its  greater  or  less  similitude 
with  other  things  ? By  no  means. — Consequently, 
those  who  arc  deceived,  and  who  form  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  things,  arc  led  astray  by  false 
appearances  or  similitudes  ? They  are. — Well  then,  is 
it  in  the  power  of  any  man  who  does  not  himself 
understand  the  nature  of  things,  artfully  and  insensibly 
to  draw  off  his  hearers  by  delusive  resemblances  from 
truth  to  falsehood  ? Not  at  all.— Whoever,  therefore, 
my  friend,  is  ignorant  of  trnth,  and  guided  by  opinions, 
must  appear  ridiculous,  and  unacquainted  with  his 
art  when  he  attempts  to  persuade ; he,  who  would 
excel  in  oratory,  ought  first,  to  form  just  notions,  and 
to  understand  the  true  character  of  every  species  of 
things,  and  hence  be  enabled  to  judge  when  the  peo- 
ple arc  likely  to  be  deceived,  and  when  not  f lie  would 
be  a happy  man,  Socrates,  who  possessed  that  know- 
ledge.—Moreover,  when  he  has  to  describe  any  thing, 
none  of  its  properties  ought  to  escape  him,  but  he 
onght  at  one  glance  to  discover  to  what  species  his 
•object  belongs  ; an  oration  ought  in  its  composition 
to  resemble  ail  animal,  which  has  Us  own  body,  bead, 
and  feet,  and  its  middle  extremities,  and  every  mem- 
ber and  part  correspondent  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
whole.  It  ought  not  to  be  a matter  of  indifference, 
whether  what  is  said  first  might  as  well  be  last,  or  the 
contrary.  These  observations,  Phardrus,  are  not  how- 
ever so  important  as  the  two  following  ones.  What 
are  these  ? First,  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could 
collect  many  remote  qualities,  and  reduce  them  into 
one  kind  ; and  by  defining  every  thing,  give  a distinct 
idea  of  the  subject : in  this  wanner  we  have  endea- 


voured to  define  love,  anil  ascertain  its  meaning. — Plato. 
Well  what  is  the  other  * It  is  this.  To  be  cajuible  of  k— 
subdividing  each  species  into  its  natural  and  peculiar  *rorn 
division  without,  like  an  unskilful  artizan,  breaking  **• 
any  of  its  parts.  I mti  in  love,  Phralrus,  with  such  divi-  “57t>. 
skins  and  compositions,  ns  by  them  I am  enabled  to  *“ 
reason,  and  to  speak  justly;  if  1 find  a person,  who  B*  c' 
can  discover  one  and  many,  as  they  are  in  nature,  I 
follow  him  step  by  step  as  a kind  of  deity  : God  tD 

knows  if  1 am  right  for  esteeming  those  so  highly  who  nr  Kg 

argue  iu  this  manner,  and  in  calling  them  as  I do,  * 

masters  in  the  dialectic.  But  vve  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered what  rhetoric  is. — How  do  you  mean, 
Socrates  ? We  must  pronounce  what  remains  to  be 
said  upon  oratory.— You  know,  Socrates,  there  are 
many  famous  treatises  written  upon  this  subject  > 

Well  suggested. — The  proem  is  the  first  part  of  an 
oration,  and  is  frequently  adorned  with  great  art  ? It 
U. — The  second  part  contains  a narration  with  the 
evidence  of  the  facts ; the  third  and  fourth  parts  con- 
sist of  conjectures  and  presumptions,  arguments  and 
confirmations.  1 might  also  take  notice  of  those,  who 
have  taught  how  a plaintiff  and  defendant  are  to  manage 
their  accusations  and  defences,  replies  and  rejoinders  ■ 
and  those  who  invented  panegyric  and  invective.  We 
dismiss  Lysias  and  Gorgias,  w ho  prefer  an  appearance 
of  truth  to  the  reality,  and  by  the  force  of  their  elo- 
quence can  make  small  things  look  great,  old  things 
new,  and  the  contrary ; value  themselves,  sometimes 
on  conciseness,  at  other  times  on  prolixity  ; at  which 
I’roi! ions  laughed  heartily  one  day,  and  said,  this  art 
neither  required  very  long  nor  very  short  sentences, 
but  moderate  ones.  lie  was  right. — Polus  ought  also 
to  be  praised,  for  having  added  several  graces  to 
oratory.  Protagoras  likewise  was  very  elegant  in  liis 
discourses ; Chulcedonius  excelled  in  moving  our  pity 
and  compassion,  in  raising  or  calming  our  anger,  and 
in  raillery  and  repartee ; they  all  agreed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  conclusion  which  some  call  a recapitula- 
tion.— You  mean,  Socrates,  one  ought  to  sunt  up  the 
whole  of  his  arguments  in  the  end  of  his  speech!  1 
do.— Well,  continued  Pbsedrus,  1 see  you  look  on  all 
these  .precepts  of  these  rhetoricians  as  no  more  in 
effect  than  the  first  rudiments,  but  pray  inform  me 
how  shall  one  become  perfect  in  the  true  art  of  per- 
suasion ? Perhaps,  Pbaedrua,  'tis  possible  to  become  a 
master  in  this  as  well  as  any  other  exercise  : nay, 
you  cannot  fall  if  nature  has  bestowed  a genius,  and 
you  take  care  to  cultivate  it  right. 

4*  In  acquiring  this  art  I am  not  for  follow  ing  the 
method  of  Lysias  and  Thrasymachus,  but  another.— 

What  other  ? Pericles  my  friend  seems  to  be  reckoned 
the  most  perfect  orator. — Why  ? The  more  excellent 
arts  demand  constant  meditation,  and  an  accurate 
inquiry  into  the  powers  of  nature ; hcncc  \vc  acquire 
true  grandeur  of  mind,  and  a capacity  of  performing 
every  thing  iu  the  best  way.  Pericles  had  a fine 
natural  genius,  and  improved  it  to  the  utmost  by 
these  studies  ; he  w as  a constant  companion  of  Anax- 
agoras, heard  his  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  on 
the  temper  of  the  human  mind  and  its  disorders, 
became  well  acquainted  with  both,  and  drew  from 
this  fountain  the  noblest  helps  to  eloquence. — How 
so  ? The  art  of  medicine  and  rhetoric  are,  in  this 
respect,  the  same. — In  what  ? You  must  attentively 
consider  the  nature  of  the  body  iu  the  one,  of  the 
mind  in  the  other ; this,  1 say,  you  must  do,  if  you 
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Riofraphy.  arc  resolved,  not  empirically  bat  scientifically, 
v— - v— to  confer  health  and  strength  on  the  body  by 
From  diet  and  medicine  : and  by  reason,  and  legitimate 
a.  m.  discipline  to  instil  virtue  into  the  mind,  and 
3676.  gain  it  by  persuasion. — Thai  is  highly  probable, 
Socrates.  Do  you  think  you  can  understand  the 
».  c.  nature  of  the  human  mind,  without  knowing  the 
428.  nature  of  the  whole  ? If  we  believe  Hippocrates,  the 
10  successor  of  .Esculapius,  we  cannot  know  the  nature 
A*  **•  of  the  body,  without  applying  to  that  study. — His 
notion  is  just,  Phsedrus  ; let  us  hear,  then,  in  our 
researches  into  nature,  what  Hippocrates  and  right 
*■  reason  suggest.  Are  not  we  to  consider  the  nature  of 
348.  every  thing  in  this  manner  ? First,  whether  what  we 
ourselves  desire  to  know,  and  teach  others,  be  simple 
or  various ; if  simple,  we  must  learn  its  active  and 
passive  powers  of  operation  ; if  compound,  wc  must 
enumerate  its  different  kinds,  and  accurately  distin- 
guish the  virtues  of  each,  how  they  operate,  mid  by 
what  they  arc  affected  ? So  1 think. — Without  this 
method,  our  progress  will  he  like  that  of  a blind  man  ; 
now  he,  who  performs  any  thing,  according  to  art, 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  blind  or  the  deaf : is  it  not 
therefore  evident,  whoever  speaks  with  true  art  must 
understand  well  the  nature  of  that  which  he  addresses  ? 
Now  this  is  the  mind.  Undoubtedly.— Docs  not  the 
whole  labour  of  the  pleader  tend  to  this,  that  he  may 
persuade  the  hearer  ? Yes. — It  follows  from  nil  this, 
that  Thrasymachus,  or  any  other  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
ought  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  investigate  and 
declare,  whether  the  mind  is  by  nature  simple  and 
uniform,  or  compound,  as  the  body  ; this  is  what  we 
mean  by  explaining  nature.  I understand  you. — 
Secondly,  he  is  to  shew,  how  the  mind  acts,  and  how 
it  is  acted  upon.  Right. — -Thirdly,  having  regularly 
taught  the  different  kinds  of  speech,  and  various  pas- 
sions of  minds,  and  examined  the  motives,  which 
Influence  them,  he  is  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  teach  how,  and  for  what  reason,  a mind  of  such  a 
temper  is  necessarily  persuaded  by  such  an  argument, 
while  another  one  is  not  in  the  least  moved  by  It.  A noble 
method,  indeed,  Socrates. — Believe  me,  neither  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  nor  any  science  whatever,  can  be 
taught,  or  explained  to  advantage  any  other  way  than 
this ; our  modern  rhetoricians,  whom  we  daily  hear, 
are  men  of  shrewd  parts,  they  keep  to  themselves 
their  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  will  not 
communicate  it  to  the  world  : but  till  they  teach  and 
write  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  I shall  never 
be  convinced  they  are  skilful  in  their  art. — What 
manner  do  you  mean  ? It  will  not  be  easy,  Phsdrus, 
to  explain  this  fully-  but  I shall  briefly  intimate,  what 
method  the  true  teacher  of  this  science  is  to  follow. — 
Pray  let  me  hear  it.  Since  eloquence  is  nothing  else 
than  pleasing  and  convincing  the  mind,  a good  orator 
ought  surely  to  know,  how  many  sorts  of  minds  there 
are,  so  many  of  one,  so  many  of  another  quality  ; 
whence  men  are  of  opposite  tempers  and  characters  : 
these  distinctions  being  mnde,  'tis  next  to  be  observed, 
there  arc  different  kinds  of  speech  too  ; each  of  which 
has  its  own  peculiar  quality.  Some  men  will  be  per- 
suaded by  one  kind  of  speech  and  motives,  which  will 
hardly  have  any  influence  on  others.  One  of  a ready 
capacity,  who  has  been  taught  this  art,  will  be  able,  on 
proper  occasions,  to  bring  it  readily  into  practice,  and 
see  at  first  sight  when  and  how  to  apply  it;  if  he  cannot, 
he  will  be  little  wiser  for  his  knowledge  of  the  theory; 


but  if  he  knows  that  such  a person  will  be  prevailed 
on  by  such  a speech,  and  con  in  practice  penetrate  into 
the  mind,  and  discern  at  once,  that  now  occurs  the 
character  which  is  to  be  persuaded,  by  such  an  argu- 
ment to  such  an  action  ; he,  I say,  who  is  master  of 
this  art,  and  nice  discernment,  and  can,  in  an  easy 
and  elegant  maimer  introduce  the  different  ornaments 
and  figures  of  diction,  the  pathetic,  sublime,  and 
vehement,  is  the  consummate  orator  ! Whoever  is 
defective  in  any  of  these  respects,  either  as  a speaker, 
writer,  or  teacher,  and  says  he  is  good  in  his  art,  ia 
mistaken." 

In  criticising  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  it  is  but  just 
to  odi'ert  to  the  uncertain  state  of  knowledge  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  If  the  plain  and  sober  sense  of 
Socrates  had  struck  out  some  sterling  truths  of 
morality,  and  hod  struggled  to  catch  at  some  general 
principles,  and  to  lay  a firm  groundwork  for  human 
virtue,  it  is  the  merit  of  Plato  to  have  followed  up  the 
same  track,  and  to  have  directed  the  great  powers  of 
his  understanding  and  of  his  imagination,  and  the  pro- 
digious acquirements  of  long  and  varied  research,  to 
the  illustration  of  the  proper  end  and  aim  of  man  ? 
There  is  scarcely  a dialogue  of  his,  however  different 
its  principal  or  professed  object  may  be,  in  which 
something  is  not  adduced  or  insinuated  in  relation  to 
this  ini]M>rtant  subject.  It  is  this  circumstance  indeed 
beyond  all  others,  which  gives  that  apparent  uniformity 
and  coherence  and  system  to  all  the  writings  of  Plato  ; 
they  all,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  tend  to  elucidate 
the  problem,  what  is  the  true  happiness  of  roan,  and 
what  are  the  best  means  of  attaining  it,  considering 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  man  is  placed.  Kis  ultimate  view* 
on  this  subject  arc  perhaps  the  most  just  that  unas- 
sisted reason  can  arrive  at.  His  arguments  and  his 
conclusions  have  been  adopted  by  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  his  jHffuiry  concerning  t'irtue  and  Merit,  the 
ablest  and  most  unexceptionable  of  his  perform- 
ances. They  have  been  explained  and  illustrated 
with  more  precision  and  perspicuity  by  Bishop  Butler, 
in  his  three  admirable  sermons  On  Human  Nature ; and 
tlmt  learned  writer  has  successfully  combated  the 
most  ambiguous  and  noxious  of  Hobbes's  positions,  by 
girding  on  the  armoury  of  ancient  lore,  and  proving 
against  all  the  cavils  of  the  advocates  for  confusion, 
that  man  is  naturally  a law  to  himself.  The  conclu- 
sions indeed  of  Plato  and  other  ancient  writers,  on  the 
fundamental  questions  of  morality,  are  so  clear  and 
satisfactory,  that  whilst  we  feel  the  greatest  admira- 
tion of  the  reasoning  process  by  which  they  arrived  at 
such  truths,  yet  we  should  be  almost  inclined  to  say, 
that  the  primary  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice,  when 
once  expounded,  are  in  a manner  self  evident  to 
human  reason,*  if  we  did  not  sec  the  characters  of 
Polos  and  Euthydcmus  revived  in  almost  every  age 
among  mere  speculative  inquirers. 

Upon  Plato’s  physical  system,  or  the  mysteries  of 
his  numbers,  we  have  little  to  observe  in  addition  to 
the  remnrks  we  have  before  incidentally  mode.  We 
frankly  confess,  that  there  is  much  in  these  parts  of 
bis  writings  that  wc  do  not  understand ; and,  indeed. 


• .Van*  nrt/ue  /am  ft/  acrii  arifi  in  nnlttri*  kominttm  rl  ingmtii 
m / rn  Inn/OM  ytaifiam  Kiri  mom/rnfsi  pnlMt  vuirre : itffwf  tan/* 
tamm  in  rt  bwi  oh  tort  it  m ut  eat  tion  pmtlui  nrri  vir  ingenia  ctruaA 
$i  tnoda  tujttxcril . — CtCCTO. 


A.  M. 

3576. 
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Biography.  that  his  grand  periodical  revolutions  and  calculations* 
v— which  he  has  introduced,  as  connected  with  political 
From  subjects,  seem  to  us  utterly  incapable  of  solution. 

A*  M*  On  his  dialectics  wc  have  but  one  remark  to  make  ; 
that  the  difficulty  experienced  by  Plato,  whenever  he 
""  has  occasion  to  advert  to  the  mere  arrangement  of 
c*  arguments  and  the  process  of  reasoning,  confirms  us 
in  an  old  opinion,  which  indeed  we  never  doubted,  but 
to  which  of  late  years  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
shake,  that  Aristotle  was  strictly  correct  in  announcing 
himself  ns  the  anthor  of  that  logical  system  which  he 
afterwards  communicated  to  his  countrymen.  The 
same  persons  who  arc  sagacious  enough  to  discover 
the  essences  of  Pluto  in  the  reveries  of  eastern  sages, 
may  be  somewhat  perplexed  to  account  why  he  did 
not  at  the  same  time  borrow  that  logical  system 
which  they  will  have  it  prevailed  among  the  same 
sages,  and  why  it  should  be  left  to  Aristotle  to  introduce 
that  verbal  machinery,  of  which  he  forsooth  fulscly 
claimed  the  invention. 

Such  was  the  life,  and  such  seem  to  have  been  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  : and  we  feel  it  a matter  of  sincere 
concern,  that  so  little  has  been  handed  down  that  can 
be  depended  upon,  relating  to  the  personal  character 
of  so  illustrious  a man.  The  idlest  inferences  have 
been  drawn  from  misinterpretations  of  particular  pas- 
sages in  his  works ; and  tales  of  jealousy  and  rival- 
ship  have  been  invented  by  the  scandal- mongers  of 
antiquity,  and  retailed  by  the  moderns.  By  some 
writers  he  has  been  described  as  vain  and  ostentatious, 
and  as  one  who  was  bloated  up  to  pride  and  arro- 
gance by  the  attentions  he  received  ut  the  Court  of 
•Syracuse.  By  some  he  has  been  represented  os  the 
tyrant's  parasite ; by  others,  os  a political  intriguer 
and  factionary.  That  he  was  not  a vain  man,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  appears  from  the  course  of  his 
writings ; where,  with  an  amiable  devotedness,  be 
attributes  to  Socrates  not  only  the  simple  truths  of 
that  excellent  man's  plain  and  sound  morality,  but  all 
the  rich  and  rare  illustrations  which  his  own  genius, 
and  the  amplitude  of  his  research  had  discovered,  or 
the  prodigality  of  his  fancy  bestowed.  And  this  res- 
pect for  his  master  was,  if  we  may  place  any  faith  in 
Plutarch,  exemplified  also  in  his  life,  in  an  ossiuiilution 
-of  manners,  in  his  equanimity  of  temper,  and  in  that 
uniformity  of  character,  which  is  the  best  proof  of 
.sincerity  and  integrity.  **  Plato,"  says  he,t  '*  was 
the  same  person  in  the  Academy  and  at  Syracuse,  and 
exhibited  the  some  character  towards  Dionysius  and 
towards  Dion." 

The  doctrines  of  Plato  were,  after  his  death, 
expounded  in  the  Academy  by  his  nephew  Speusippus, 
who  continued  his  duties  as  a public  professor  for 
eight  years,  when  he  resigned  in  favour  of  Xeno- 
crates,  who  had  been  one  of  Plato's  most  esteemed 
pupils.  The  integrity  of  Xcuocrates  is  well  known, 
and  his  personal  chastity  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
retailers  of  anecdotes { in  a particular  tale  connected 


* Schneider  however  is  of  a different  opinion,  and  we  have 
studied  the  explanation  wlileli  he  attempts,  but  witlkout  becoming 
convert*.  See  Schneider’s  clutr  dt  urn  aura  Pfitonii. 

Wralislarur,  lH'Jl,  qtinrlo. 

t Ot>7H'  roi  IIXcitji-k  *V  Svpaxovaaiv  ofo*  rv  axnttjm'a 
**>«  Aiorva/oy  olot  wpoi  Aitcra. — PluUrcU.iaonp.vol. 

8.  p.  11*3.  ed.  RcUltc. 

} Diogenes  Lacrtina,  Valerius  Maxima*,  Bayle. 
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with  the  courtezan  Lais.  Neither  Speusippus  nor  Plato. 
Xenocratcs  appear  to  have  deviated  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  general  system  of  Plato.  But  From 
Polcmo,  who  succeeded  Xcnocmtes,  atoned  for  n A-  >i. 
youth  of  intemperance,  by  rushing  in  bis  more  sedate  35?<». 
years  into  an  extreme  bordering  on  asceticism.  The  — 
austerities  of  his  own  practice,  the  strictness  of  his  **•  C. 
sense  of  duty,  and  the  ambiguous  language  which  he 
seems  to  have  employed  as  to  the  soul  of  the  universe,  tD 
almost  make  one  imagine  that  he  anticipated  the  A • *• 
system  of  Zeno.  Poleino  was  succeeded  by  his  inti- 
mate  friend  Crates,  who  had  long  been  connected  with  — 
him  by  congeniality  of  disposition,  but  who  died  H*  c* 
after  a short  sway  in  the  Academy.  It  is  not  impro-  *48, 
bahlc,  indeed,  that  the  |>osiltve  and  dogmatic  manner 
of  Polemo  and  Crates  produced  that  revulsion  which 
ensued  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  occasioned 
their  successors  to  indulge  in  greater  lutitude  of  specu- 
lation, and  in  more  of  that  temperate  and  modest 
suspense  of  judgment,  which  is  content  to  consider  the 
conclusions  of  practical  reason  as  merely  approxima- 
tions to  certainty;  but  is  at  the  same  time  willing  to 
act  upon  probabilities,  since  man  must  act  somehow 
or  other,  and  it  is  most  reasonable  to  act  according  to 
such  semblances  of  truth  as  the  mind  con  arrive  at. 

Such  was  the  course  of  the  old  Academy.  The 
history  of  the  new  Academy,  (for  we  agree  with  Mid- 
dleton in  rejecting  the  distinction  of  a middle  Academy,) 
beginning  with  Arccsilns,  will  be  connected  with  the 
history  of  its  great  ornament,  Cicero.  Some  account 
of  the  later  Platonists  will  be  presented  to  our  readers 
when  the  course  of  history  brings  us  to  the  life  of 
Plotinus,  who  wasted  a genius  of  the  highest  order  in 
idle  reveries,  and  whose  writings,  clouded  as  they  are 
with  mysticism  and  the  spirit  of  ascelicul  illusion, 
occasionally  glow  with  the  fervour  of  the  richest 
imagination,  and  with  an  exuberance  of  philosophic 
imagery.  Indeed,  without  a powerful  genius,  he 
could  never  have  effected  that  wondciful  change  in 
the  Platonic  school  which  he  did  effect,  though  to  us 
it  appears  a lamentable  corruption.  From  his  time, 

Plato  has  seldom  been  studied  except  w ith  the  aid  of 
the  commentaries,  or  in  conjunction  w ith  the  treatises 
of  this  later  school;  und  nl  the  revival  of  learning, 
the  learned  Florentine,  Ficino,  who  procured  the 
printing  of  Plato,  performed  the  same  service  for  the 
illustrious  leaders  of  the  later  school,  and  illustrated 
his  edition  of  Plato  with  many  commentaries,  in  w hich 
he  shewed  himself  at  least  an  equal  adept  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  as  in  the  sense  of 
Plato.  Cardinal  Bcssario  was  a PlatnnUt  of  more 
discrimination,  und  one  whose  intercourse  with  the 
world  hud  perhaps  given  him  more  tact  and  address  iu 
selecting  the  practical  works  of  Plato,  und  in  illus- 
trating those  of  a more  obscure  cast  than  the  learned 
but  recluse  Florentine.  Bcssnrio's  work,  in  reply  to 
George  oFTrcbizond,  the  calumniator  of  Plato,”  is  a 
very  masterly  performance,  but  its  celebrity  has  not 
continued  equal  to  its  merit.  Bessnrio  bus  there  fully 
developed  many  of  those  arguments  which  have  been 
used  of  late  years  by  the  admirers  of  Plato,  particularly 
among  the  German  controvertists.  Sermons  has  con- 
ferred great  obligations  by  his  excellent  edition  of 
Plato ; and  os  the  paging  of  that  edition  has  been 
universally  adopted  by  scholars  for  reference,  it  has 
been  very  judiciously  continued  in  the  margin  of  the 
Bipont  edition,  and  of  the  edition  which  is  at  present 
w 
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Biography,  under  publication  at  Leipsic  by  Mr.  Bekker.  The 
abstract  of  Pluto’s  Dialogues  by  Mr.  Tiedettiann,  an- 
>'roio  nexcd  to  the  Bipont  edition,  is  executed  with  consider* 
A*  m.  able  ability;  but  the  author  is  somewhat  too  fond  of 
3576.  deviating  into  mystical  disquisitions,  and  has  rendered 
— the  work  less  intelligible  and  less  generally  useful 
»•  c.  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  by  a constant 
428.  reference  to  the  philosophy  which  then  prevailed  in 
Germany.  The  text  only  of  Mr.  Bekker’ s edition  has 
A.  M.  y^t  appeared. 

3656.  jn  (iermnny,  indeed,  Plato  has  uniformly  been  the 
“ favourite  of  the  ablest  philosophers  ; and  whether  the 
B*  mystic  Kcuchlin,  or  Leibnitz,  or  Kant,  brought  their 
348.  own  theories  to  light,  they  all  equally  acknowledged 
Plato  to  be  the  great  object  of  their  ail  mi  rut  ion  among 
ancient  writers.  In  Britain,  the  professed  translators 
of  Plato  have  been  Sydenham,  Spcns,  and  Taylor.  Of 
Sydenham's  translation,  every  scholar  will  speak  with 
respect,  and  every  mao  of  taste  with  regard  and  fond- 
ness. Its  imperfect  and  unfinished  condition  bears 
with  it  a deep  interest  as  a memorial  of  Sydenham's 
meluncltoly  fate ; when  a man  of  the  highest  talents, 
and  the  most  elegant  accomplishments,  after  strag- 
gling with  the  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  suffering 
mortifications  not  the  less  galling  because  concealed 
and  uncommunicated,  gave  way  to  the  sudden  impulse 
of  his  indignant  spirit,  and  quitted  a world  which  he 
disdained  to  flatter.  Spens’  work  hears  marks  of  being 
a version  from  the  French,  and  not  from  the  original. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  otherwise  than  w iih  respect 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  as  a self-taught  scholar,  and  a student 
of  unwearied  industry;  but  his  translation  of  Plato  is 
in  every  higher  quality  a lamentable  contrast  to  the 
work  of  his  predecessor  Sydenham.  It  is  written 
without  spirit,  without  taste,  without,  as  it  should 
seem,  even  a suspicion  of  the  lighter  shades  of  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  disfigured  throughout  with  the  unin- 
telligible jargon  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

Among  the  British  admirers  of  Plato,  besides  the 
cabal ists  Gale  and  More,  and  the  indefatigable  and 
eloquent  pupil  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  Cud  worth* 
we  may  mention  several  of  our  ablest  philosophers 
and  poets  Bacon  never  speaks  of  the  political  or 
moral  works  of  Plato  without  marked  respect. 
Berkeley's  enthusiastic  admiration  is  well  known, 
and  his  dialogues  Are  perhaps  the  only  productions 
in  the  language  which  can  give  to  a mere  English 
reader  a sense  of  the  art,  the  dignity,  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  Athenian  model.  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
essays  on  the  contrary,  though  written  more  with  the  air 
of  a professed  imitation,  have  about  them  an  inflation 
and  a stilted  grandeur,  which  never  deforms  the  serious 
works  of  Plato.  The  minds,  both  of  Milton  and  Gray, 
were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Plato's 
writings.  The  whole  of  the  Comas,  and  particularly 
the  beautiful  eulogy  upon  Philosophy,  tit*  solemn 
introduction  of  the  unsphering  Plato’s  spirit  in  the 
Penseroso,  and  the  express  praise  of  the  remnants  of 


• Tlie  testimony  of  Lcibnitx  is  very  explicit.  In  one  letter  to 

DierUif , after  making  tome  remarks  on  Cicero's  Dialogue!,  he 
coatinucn  thus — Platouu  dialagi  putt  la  minw  accvmmoduti  smut  ad 
iugeuium  «Wri  SsttitlL  Miki  fame n iij  t/mcfumn  in  illit  tpemilur  ; 
adto  matt  a agues**  eoutiderafioue  pTtfaudiure  dignn.  And  in 
another  letter,  in  reply  to  some  vajpie  remarks  made  by  the  same 
correspondent,  be  observes,  lie  Plato  me  turn  srmlto  torn  camirmtiM. 
Meditation*!  ejma  miki  et  profunda  pauim  H utiles  rid**4*r.  Ei 
halted  Cicerr*u*m  non  malum  judicem  mecum  sentuutem.  ft’on  ita 
pridrm  diduintu*  plus  Plato  urn  in  reeeoas  hahert  f»am  vulgo 
appartt. — Lcibnilii.  Epittol.  iu  opp.  vol.  r.  p.  568. 


the  Socratic  school  in  the  Tractate  oft  Education,  and  Flato 
The  Answer  to  .S’mcciymnuf,  shew  at  once  how  fully  's— “v*^ 
Milton’s  mind  had  been  stored  with  the  sublimer  parts  *n>m 
of  Plato's  philosophy,  and  how  great  his  admiration  *'  M‘ 
was  of  the  plainer  and  more  practical  parts.  His  6* 
larger  poems  breathe  every  where,  as  it  were,  inad- 
vertently,  intimations  of  the  deep  fountains  of  ancient  B‘  c* 
wisdom,  in  which  his  genius  had  delighted  to  refresh  '4^- 
and  invigorate  itself ; and  every  casual  turn  displays  ^ M 
glances  of  the  sky  robes  of  the  Athenian  sage,  and  drops  $^56 

rich  distillations  of  the  choicest  dew  from  Hyinelius.  * 

The  poems  of  Gray,  in  like  manner,  bear  a strong  B c 
tincture  from  their  author's  studies  ; and  the  intelligent 
to  whom  they  are  addressed, * would  need  no  further 
evidence  than  the  colour  of  the  language,  and  imagery 
with  which  they  abound,  to  satisfy  them  that  Plato  was 
Gray's  favourite  author.  This  point,  however,  has  been 
put  out  of  all  question  by  the  publication  of  his  post- 
humous works  before  referred  to ; which  show,  not 
only  his  earnest  study  of  Pluto's  own  writings,  but  his 
minute  and  laborious  research  into  other  writers  of 
antiquity,  to  procure  illustration  even  of  the  most 
petty  particulars  of  dates  or  characters  anywi.se  con- 
nected with  them. 

But  we  perceive  that  we  are  dwelling  too  long  upon 
details,  which  at  best  can  be  considered  but  as  an 
appendage  to  a sketch  of  Plato's  life.  The  neglect,  how- 
ever, with  which  Plato’s  writings  are  in  the  present  day 
indiscriminately  treated,  even  among  persons  of  general 
learning  and  intelligence,  must  be  our  excuse  for  rest- 
ing on  the  names  of  any  who  have  entertained  a different 
opinion  of  hi*  writings,  although  they  were  not  them- 
selves deficient  in  genius,  or  accustomed  to  any  servile 
admiration  of  antiquity.  But  upon  this  head,  of  the 
disregard  shewn  to  Plato  in  our  public  schools  and 
universities,  upon  which  it  might  seem  impertinent  or 
presumptuous  for  us  to  enlarge  further,  we  willingly 
shelter  ourselves  under  the  authority  of  Berkeley,  and 
close  our  sketch  with  recommending  the  perusal  of 
Plato's  writings,  in  the  words  of  that  learned  and 
virtuous  dignitary  : 

u It  might  very  well  be  thought  serious  trifling  to 
tell  my  readers,  that  the  greatest  men  had  ever  on 
high  esteem  for  Plato  ; whose  writings  are  the  touch- 
stone of  a hasty  and  shallow  mind  ; whose  philosophy 
has  been  the  admiration  of  ages ; which  supplied 
patriots,  magistrates,  and  lawgivers  to  the  most 
flourishing  states,  as  well  os  fathers  to  the  church, 
and  doctors  to  the  schools.  Albeit,  in  these  days, 
the  depths  of  that  old  learning  are  rarely  fathomed, 
and  yet  it  were  happy  for  these  lands,  if  our  young 
nobility  and  gentry,  instead  of  modern  maxims,  would 
imbibe  the  notions  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  But 
in  these  frecthinking  times,  many  an  empty  head  is 
shook  at  Aristotle  and  Plato,  as  well  as  at  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  And  the  writings  of  those  celebrated 
ancients  arc  by  most  men  treated  on  a foot,  with  the 
dry  and  barbarous  lucubrations  of  the  schoolmen.  It 
may  be  modestly  presumed  there  are  not  many 
among  us,  even  of  those  who  are  called  the  better 
sort,  who  have  more  sense,  virtue,  and  love  of  tbeir 
country  than  Cicero,  who,  in  a letter  to  Atticus,  could 
not  forbear  exclaiming,  0 Socrates  et  Socratici  virir 
Nunquam  r obis  gratia  m refer  am.  Would  to  God  many 
of  our  countrymen  bad  the  same  obligations  to  thoae 
Socratic  writers,” — Sir  is,  in  Berkeley’s  Works,  vol.  it 
p.  613. 

• Oterirra  ifwworfi. 
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Biography.  Iv  the  account  which  we  are  about  to  give  of  the  foun- 
der  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  the  province  of  the  biographer,  reserving  the 
discussion  of  his  philosophical  tenets  for  the  place  where 
we  before  observed  (Lift  of  Platot  p.  72.  col.  1.)  that 
they  would  be  most  appropriately  treated  of.  We  shall 
naturally  be  compelled  in  the  prosecution  of  our  plan  to 
notice  several  of  his  works,  but  it  will  be  in  the  character 
of  literary  historians,  ami  not  as  historians  of  philo- 
sophy. Oo  the  other  hand,  we  shall  enter  more  into 
detail  respecting  the  documents  which  exist  tor  our  pur- 
pose than  has  been  done  in  the  lives  of  Plato  and  Socrates, 
and  in  the  sketch  of  the  earlier  philosophers  of  Greece, 
because  an  acquaintance  with  this  subject  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  estimating  the  value  of  any  information  rela- 
tive to  the  lives  of  these  remarkable  men,  and  the  existing 
sources  of  all  our  possible  knowledge  in  any  one  case, 
are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  for  every  other. 

If  the  acquaintance  we  possessed  with  the  private  life 
of  individuals  were  at  all  proportioned  to  the  influence 
exerted  by  them  on  the  destinies  of  mankind,  the  bio- 
graphy of  Aristotle  would  fill  a library;  for  without 
attempting  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  his  philosophy 
as  compared  with  that  of  others,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  no  man  ever  yet  lived  who  exerted  so  much  influ- 
ence upon  the  world.  Absorbing  into  his  capacious 
mind  the  whole  existing  philosophy  of  his  age,  he  re- 
produced it,  digested  and  transmuted,  in  a form  of  which 
the  main  outlines  are  recognised  at  the  present  day,  ami 
of  which  the  language  ha**  penetrated  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  our  daily  life.  Translated  in  the  Vth  Cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  into  the  Syriac  language  by 
the  Nestorians  who  fled  to  Persia,  and  from  Syriac  into 
Arabic  four  hundred  years  later,  his  writings  furnished 
the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  the  East  with  a germ 
of  science  which,  but  lor  the  effect  of  their  religious  and 
political  institutions,  might  have  shot  up  into  as  tall  a 
tree  as  it  did  produce  in  the  West ; while  his  logical 
works  in  the  Latin  translation  which  Boethius,  “the 
last  of  the  Romans,”  bequeathed  as  a legacy  to  poste- 
rity, formed  the  basis  of  that  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
the  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen.  An  empire  like  this, 
extending  over  nearly  twenty  centuries  of  time,  some- 
times more  sometimes  less  despotically,  but  always  with 
great  force,  recognised  in  Bagdatand  in  Cordova,  in  Egypt 
and  in  Britain,  and  leaving  abundant  traces  of  itself  in 
the  language  and  modes  of  thought  of  every  European 
nation,  is  assuredly  without  a parallel.  Tet  of  its  foun- 
der's personal  history  all  that  we  can  learn  is  to  be  ga- 
thered from  meager  compilations,  scattered  anecdotes, 
and  accidental  notices,  which  contain  much  that  is  ob- 
viously false  and  even  contradictory,  and  from  which  a 

• Tha  promised  life  of  Aristotl*  having  been  delayed  till  aome 
change*  have  taken  place  in  the  plan  originally  projected,  it  ha* 
been  thought  be*t,  upon  the  whole,  to  place  it  immediately  after 
hi*  great  predecessor  in  philosophy,  although  originally  intended 
for  another  position. 

▼01#.  x. 


systematic  account,  in  which  tolerable  confidence  may  Aristotle, 
be  placed,  can  only  be  deduced  by  a careful  and  critical 
investigation.  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  indifference  of  Early  his* 
his  contemporaries,  or  to  that  of  their  immediate  succes- 
sors,  that  the  paucity  of  detoils  relating  to  Aristotle's 
life  is  due.  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  the  second  of  the  philo^o-” 
Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt,  not  only  bestowed  a great  pbm. 
deal  of  study  upon  the  writings  of  the  greut  philosopher, 
but  also  is  said  to  have  written  a biography  of  him.* 

About  the  same  time  Hermippus  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  of  learned  men,  wliose  research  and 
accuracy  is  highly  praised  by  Josephus, t composed  a 
work  extending  to  considerable  length,  On  the  Lives  of 
i Distinguished  Philosophers  and  Orator *,  in  which 
Aristotle  appears  to  have  occupied  a considerable  space.J 
Another  author,  whose  dale  there  is  no  direct  means  of 
ascertaining,  but  who  probably  is  to  be  placed  somewhere 
about  the  end  of  the  Hid  Century  before  the  Christian 
era,§  Timothcus  of  Athens,  is  also  to  be*  added  to  the 
number  of  his  early  biographers.  But  inde|>eiulently  of 
such  works  as  these,  antiquity  abounded  in  others  which 
contained  information  on  this  subject  in  a less  direct 
form.  Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum,  who  during  a part  of  Indirect  in- 
his  life  was  himself  a pupil  of  Aristotle,  in  his  biogra-  formalism 
phies  of  Socrates  and  Plato  had  frequent  occasion  to  *°  ■Bcieot 
sptak  of  the  greet  Slagirite.ij  Epicurus,  in  a treatise 
which  is  cited  under  the  title  ot'J  I/tUer  on  the  Pur- 
suits and  Habits  of  former  Philosophers , related  several 
stories  to  his  disparagement.^  The  same,  perhaps,  was 
the  case  with  Aristippus  (apparently  the  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenean  school)  in  his  work  On  the 
Luxury  of  Antiquity  **  And  yet  more  valuable  ma- 
terials than  were  furnished  by  the  two  last-mentioned 
works,  of  which  at  least  the  former  appears  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  vulgar  spirit  that  delights  in  finding 
something  to  degrade  to  its  own  level  all  that  is  above 
it,tt  probably  were  contained  in  the  treatises  of  Deme- 
trius the  Magnesian  and  Apolludurus  the  Athenian. 

The  first  of  these  was  a contemporary  of  Cicero  and  his 

' * David  the  Armenian,  in  a commentary  on  the  Categories, 
cited  by  Brandi*  in  the  Jtkeimtckrt  Muirum,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  and 
•lace  published  from  two  Vatican  MSS.,  says,  T*»  'A;>cr»riJuc«* 

rvyy^tftttArtn  Itrvt  r«»  <*#.<*#»,  fwi  • 

owtn  ti.wauiot  Mml  rit  /i.'#»  >ii  r*» 

luL/ttn.  it.  r.  x.  (p,  22.  ed.  Beklccr.)  an  important  pottage,  showing 
who  the  Ptolemy  was  that  ix  elsewhere  cited  in  connection  with 
Aristotle*  works. 

f Contr.  Apian,  lib.  L *»*#  wmemt  Irriflmt  I<r^iX«f. 

J Atbenwui  (siii.  p,  5«9.  xv.  p.  696.)  cite*  hun,  l»  rZ  «-#*>#• 

CO<  ’AyrrmUw. 

$ This  msto*  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  Diogenes  only  quote* 
him  in  the  lrir*a  of  Plato,  Speusippus,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno  of  Cit- 
tiuru.  H*  ix  therefore  no  authority  nv  any  thing  later  than  the 
time  of  the  last.  Zeno  was  an  old  man  b.  c.  260.  (Diog.  Lacrt. 
vii.  6.)  Tirnutheus's  work  is  quoted  under  the  title  tlu*  D*w*. 

II  See  p.  97*  eoi.  I. 

qj  Ap . Atben.  Dripnotoph.  p.  354. 

**  l)wig.  Lnsrt.  ii.  23.  v.  3. 

If  $c«  the  stories  which  he  related  in  it  of  Protagoras,  alio 
mentioned  by  Athenaus,  toe.  eit. 

»* 
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Biography.  celebrated  friend  Atticus,*  and  appear*  to  have  exercised 
v*— his  acurncu  in  detecting  such  erroneous  stories  prevalent 
in  lus  time  as  arose  from  the  confusion  of  different  poets 
and  philosophers  who  haul  borne  the  same  name ; f a 
cause  which  with  us  would  hardly  be  adeqoute  to  pro- 
duce any  gTeat  effect,  hut  formerly,  in  the  absence  of 
hereditary  surnames,  and  under  the  operation  of  many 
motives  for  falsification,  was  much  more  fertile  in  its 
results  than  can  now  be  easily  imagined. t The  second 
is  an  authority  who  for  the  purposes  of  the  modern  bio- 
grapher of  Aristotle  is  the  must  important  of  all.  lie, 
like  Hcrmippus,  was  an  Alexandrine  scholar,  and  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  editor  and  commentator  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  Aristarchus.^  Among  his  voluminous  works 
was  one  On  the  Sects  of  Philosophers,  which  no  doubt 
contained  much  that  was  interesting  on  our  subject ; but 
what  readers  him  valuable  above  auy  other  of  these  lost 
writers,  and  makes  us  treasure  up  with  avidity  the 
slightest  notices  by  him  which  have  conic  down  to  us,  is 
his  celebrated  Chronology,  a composition  in  iambic 
verse,  often  cited  under  the  title  of  Xpowxu,  or  Xpo was) 
trvvrat is  by  that  compiler  whose  treatise  is  unfortu- 
nately the  most  ancient  systematic  account  of  Aristotle’s 
life  whieh  hod  escaped  the  ravages  of  lime.  These  cita- 
tions are  invaluable,  not  merely  for  the  positive  infor- 
mation which  we  gain  from  them,  but  liecnuse  they  serve 
also,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel, 
for  a touchstone  of  anecdotes  whose  authority  is  other- 
wise uucertaiu.il 

Gradual  The  foregoing  list  of  authors,  which  might  be  yet  fur- 
tlier  enlarged  did  we  not  fear  Lo  exceed  the  due  limits  of 
nture  oiT  ^is  occasion,  nbundautiy  shows  that  in  the  beginning 
the**  of  lhe  Is*  Century  before  Christ  there  were  materials  for 

collects,  compiling  a biography  of  Aristotle  as  detailed  as  one  of 
Newton  or  Young  could  be  in  the  present  day.  This, 
however,  soon  afterwards  caused  to  be  the  cane.  When 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  copy  of  a book  was  by 
the  laborious  process  of  trauscription,  the  expense  neces- 
sarily confined  its  acquisition  to  comparatively  few  per- 
sons, and  when  to  this  drawback  wc  add  those  arising 
from  voluminous  size  and  but  partially  interesting  sub* 
ject,  the  circulation  would  be  very  limited  indeed.  It 
may  be  questioned,  perhaps,  whether  some  of  the  works 
we  have  noticed  ever  found  their  way  beyond  the  walls 
of  ibe  royal  library  at  Alexandria,  except  in  the  shape  of 
extracts.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
or  a great  part  of  that  library^  in  the  siege  of  the  city 
by  Julius  Caesar  (b.  c.  48.)  would  very  probably  cause 
their  annihilation.  At  all  events,  in  the  subsequent 
times,  when  Home  was  the  centre  of  civilization  as  well 
as  of  empire,  works  of  such  a description  became  totally 
unfit  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  age.  A certain  acquaint- 
Literaturc  ance  with  Greek  literature,  Greek  philosophy,  and  Greek 
fashionable  history,  became  an  essential  accomplishment  for  the 
ia  Home,  fashionable  Homan,  but  this  acquaintance  was  nothing 


* Cicero.  If  ml.  91.  He  is  alluded  to  in  Epp.  ad  Attic,  iv.  11. 
but  in  viii.  11.  ix.  9.  xii.  A.  it  is  Demetrius  the  Syrian,  a rheto- 
rician, who  is  referred  to.  This  latter  is  also  spoken  of  in  Prut.  91, 

f Diog.  Laert.  v.  3. 

* See  Galen,  Comment . in  Hipparr.  ie  Sat.  Horn.  u.  p.  104,  109, 
and  ui  Htppocr.  de  Hamer,  i.  p.  5,  ed.  Kucha. 

$ Saidas,  wi  V.  'AnUisM*;. 

j!  Sue  with  reference  to  ApoUodonts  and  his  works.  Voss,  Dr 
If ul,: nr.' t tine vu,  p.  132.  ft  *cy.  Ileyne,  ad  Apofloilon  HiUi other. 
vol.  i.  pp.  385,  -4-*»3r , snd  Brandi-*  in  the  HhexmteKet  Museum,  toI.  iii. 
p.  110.  in  whose  opinion  the  chronology  of  Apollodonu  is  founded 
on  that  of  Eratosthenes. 

Auiua  Geilius,  Socles  Attic*,  vi,  17. 


like  the  one  which  Cato  and  Scipio,  which  Atticus  and  Aristotle. 
Cicero  possessed.  It  was  expected  to  be  extremely  — - 4 
comprehensive,*  and,  as  all  comprehensive  knowledge 
must  be  when  popularized,  it  was  proportionally  super- 
ficial. To  Iced  this  appetite  for  general  information 
was  the  work  of  the  needy  men  of  letters  under  the  em- 
pire. In  the  time  ot  the  early  Ptolemies  and  of  the 
Kings  ot  Pergamus  their  energies  had  been  directed  by 
the  munificence  of  those  monarch*  to  the  accumulatinu 
of  vast  Mores  of  erudition  on  particular  subjects.  The 
number  of  mouographics,  and  the  minute  subdivision  of 
intellectual  labour  which  prevailed  under  their  patronage, 
is  scarcely  equalled  by  the  somewhat  similar  case  of 
Germany  at  the  present  day.  Homer,  a sacred  book 
fur  the  Greeks,  was  the  principal  subject  of  their  labours ; 
but  iudecd  there  was  no  classical  author  and  no  literary 
or  scientific  question  which  did  not  employ  the  abilities 
of  a crowd  of  antiquarians  or  commentators.  The  pro- 
digious stores  thus  accumulated  t formed  the  stock  from 
which  the  lillcratcurs  of  Home  derived  materials  for  the 
new  species  of  intellectual  repast  demanded  by  the  taste 
of  their  times.  In  the  first  generation  of  compilations  Compila- 
which  were  composed  lor  this  purpose,  the  writers  ofl*on»« 
course  made  use  of  the  existing  sources  of  information, 
and  fortified  their  statements  by  citations  of  their  autho- 
rity in  each  particular  instance.  Hut  as  the  real  love 
for  literature  declined  before  the  debilitating  influence 


* See  J uvenal , Sttir.  vii.  ‘229 — 23C.  of  the  master*  of  hi*  time 

— - - — Vox  urrax  impend*  iff**, 

L't  pnecrplori  rrrboram  repu/a  runxtet, 

L i fepat  hutoruu.  auciorrx  uevrrU  onuses 
Tairjiiom  vnyuet  dijitoipae  tool  ; at  forte  rogalsts 
Uwm  petit  nut  Ikermot  oat  PAirt-i  butnea,  diemt 
Ant  mem  Aachime,  mmen  patroimpue  mi-ercxe 
Anrhrm‘-r% ; dim/,  poet  Amies  rurerit  amms. 

Quo!  Sica/as  Phrpyxbu*  vim  do  ament  a mat. 

Make  it  a point  that  all,  and  every  part 
Of  their  own  science  be  possessed  by  heart ; 

That  general  history  with  our  own  they  blend. 

Ami  hare  all  author*  at  their  finger*’  end : 

That  they  may  straight  inform  ) ou,  should  you  meet. 

And  auk  them  at  the  bath,  or  in  the  »tre«t, 

Who  nurs'd  Anchises  7 from  what  country  cauo 
Axchmi'nu’  stepmother,  and  wh*t  her  name?. 

1 low  long  Aerates  fi<v.iri*hed  ? and,  in  short. 

With  how  much  wine  yKnea*  left  hi*  court  ? 

(hfiord'i  I'erssm,  p.  2**4. 

f The  number  of  volumes  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Calls- 
mnehu*  (about  2-r<9  u c.)  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand,  or  according  to  the  explanation  of  Hitachi,  (Die  A/e  ran 
druxitcArn  Bitandkeken, p.‘2$,l  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand. 
At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  great  part  by  fire,  they  had 
reached  seven  hundred  thousand.  The  dill 'ere  nee  was  caused  in 
a great  measure  by  the  accumulation  of  commentatorisl  or  anti- 
quarian work*.  Ilia*  Aristarchus  i*  said  to  have  written  more 
than  eight  hundred  volumes  of  commentaries  alone.  ( Simla*,  tab  *.) 
Some  are  said  tu  have  spent  their  whole  livot  on  the  elucidation  of 
single  questions  relative  to  Homer.  (See  Wolf,  ltrtdopomena  m 
Ihmeram.  sec.  45,  51.)  Under  l*tolomy  Philedelphus  on  im- 
mense number  of  original  works  were  collected,  and  the  arrange- 
ment, description,  and  illustration  of  these  became  the  principal 
business  of  men  of  letters  under  his  successors.  Under  Ptolemy 
the  accumulation  was  so  rapid  that  there  was  no  time  for  this. 
Galen  relates  that  when  any  merchant-veseels  put  into  the  har- 
bours of  Egypt,  all  manuscript*  which  happened  to  lie  ou  board 
were  taken  tu  the  royal  library  and  transcripts  of  them  seat  back 
to  the  owners.  In  default  of  time  to  examine  what  the  originals 
were,  they  were  laid  up  in  the  collection  under  the  title  of  vi  la 
u the  books  taken  out  of  the  ships.  * (Galen,  cited  by 
Wolf.  PrnJrrj.  sec.  42.)  It  is  hardly  necemary  to  remark  that  the 
word  * volume.*’  in  reference  to  this  time,  applies  to  the  papyrus 
rolls,  of  which  none  perhaps  contained  more  than  a couple  of 
closely  printed  octavo  sheets,  while  some  were  very  much  less. 
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Biography,  of  luxury,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fashion  of  literary 
' accomplishment*  remained,  it  became  necessary  that  in- 
formation should  be  furnished  in  a more  generally 
palatable  form.  Hence  out  of  the  first  crop  of  compi- 
lations, a new  generation  of  writers  composed  a sort  of 
Mitctlla-  Omniana.  (rarrocaarai  leropfai,)  a species  of  composi- 
*“**•  tion  which  became  exceedingly  popular  as  it  combined 
a loose  kind  of  information  on  those  points  of  which 
everybody  was  expected  to  possess  some  knowledge,  with 
the  piquancy  cf  memoirs,  and  the  variety  of  subject 
which  is  so  pleasant  to  a frivolous  and  indolent  reader. 
It  very  soon  overlaid  and  destroyed  the  learned  labours 
of  the  preceding  age,  and  from  the  time  at  which  it  began 
to  prevail,  it  becomes  very  questionable  whether  a 
writer,  when  he  quotes  an  authority  of  a date  earlier 
than  the  empire,  ever  has  cast  eyes  upon  him,  or  even 
wishes  his  readers  to  believe  that  he  has  done  so.  One 
of  the  earliest  os  well  os  most  original  works  of  this  de- 
Paicpliik.  scription  was  the  production  of  a female  hand.  Pam- 
phi lu,  a lady  of  Egyptian  extraction,  in  the  time  of  Nero 
bad  married  at  a very  early  age  a person  of  considerable 
literary  tastes  and  attainments,  whose  house  was  the 
resort  of  many  persons  distinguished  for  the  same, 
cither  for  the  purposes  of  education  or  of  social  inter- 
course. During  thirteen  years  she  states  that  she  was 
never  separated  from  her  husband's  side  for  an  hour, 
and  that  it  was  her  habit  to  take  notes  of  any  thing  which 
(die  might  learn  either  from  him  or  from  any  of  his 
literary  circle,  which  appeared  worth  recording.  Out 
of  these  materials,  together  with  extracts  made  by  herself 
from  authors  which  she  had  read,  she  composed  eight 
books  o(  miscellaneous  historical  memoirs,  (ev/i^iura 
iVropicu  vvnfivjiiuira,)  purposely  abstaining  from  any  thing 
like  an  arrangement  according  to  subjects,  that  her 
readers  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  variety. 
This  work  Photius,  from  whom  we  have  taken  this  no- 
tice of  it,  describes  as  being  “ a most  useful  one  for  the 
acquirement  of  general  information.'’* 

Phavo-  Phavorinus,  a native  of  Arles,  who  flourished  in  the 
rioua  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  was  the  compiler  of  an- 
other work  of  the  same  description,  but  not  composed 
under  such  interesting  circumstances.  His  M is- 
CtUancout  Historical  Question*  (rarrixaii/  vXy  loro- 
pa:jj,  or  rarroeaxif  tempi  <t)  were,  as  well  as  tha  works  of 
Famphila.  a mine  much  worked  by  subsequent  writers. 
But  the  dcgruer&te  taste  which  had  caused  the  pro- 
duction of  such  works  as  these,  or  at  least  as  the  latter, 
did  not  stop  here.  Still  declining,  it  called  for  yet  more 
meager  find  worthless  compilations,  which  were  fur- 
nished hy  drawing  from  the  confused  and  turbid  Mis- 
cellanies those  parts  which  referred  to  any  particular 
subject  on  which  the  writer  thought  proper  to  make 
Later  com  collections.  To  this  stage  belongs  the  work  of  Diogenes 
jjiktiona.  Laertius,  a part  of  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  all  mo- 
dern biographies  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as  of  Plato  and 
most  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers ; and  to  a yet  later 
period,  after  the  processes  which  we  have  been  describing 
had  been  again  and  again  repeated,  the  Lives  by  the 
Pseudo- A mmonius  and  his  anonymous  Latin  translator 
and  interpolate!1. 

Criterion  If  we  were  to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  these 
Upvalue*"  **ler  by  the  quantity  of  critical  discernment 

©‘the  later  or  80Urit^  erudition  which  they  display,  there  would  be 
writers,  little  to  choose  between  the  contemporary  of  Severn*, 
and  his  followers  of  some  centuries  later.  But  Dio- 

•  Photius,  BAii'jtk.  p.  119.  ed.  Bskker, 


genes,  although  devoid  of  all  historical  or  philosophical  Aristollw 
discrimination,  although  sometimes  contradicting  him- 
self  within  the  limits  of  a single  biography,  and  con- 
fusing the  tenets  of  Peripatetics  and  Epicureans  without 
the  least  consciousness  of  his  own  indistinct  view*,*  is 
distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that  in  his  narrative 
the  names  of  the  earliest  authorities  still  appear,  while 
Irom  the  rest  they  have  in  most  cases  dropped  out. 

With  the  uae,  therefore,  of  due  caution  and  diligence, 
wre  are  frequently  enabled  to  arrive  ut  the  views  enter- 
tained on  a given  point  by  individuals  of  four  centuries 
earlier  date,  who  possessed  both  the  wish  and  the  means 
to  ascertain  truth  where  the  later  writers  were  deficient 
in  both.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  certain  classes 
of  facts.  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  individual  character 
or  habits  of  life  readily  spring  up  and  have  a rapid 
growth,  if  the  smallest  nucleus  of  truth  exist  as  a foun- 
dation for  them.  But  dry  and  uninteresting  statements, 
such  as  the  date  of  an  insulated  event,  will  very  rarely 
be  falsified  except  by  accidents  attending  transcription, 
or  unless  their  determination  is  distinctly  felt  to  iflect  the 
decision  of  some  more  obviously  important  question. 

When,  therefore,  such  statements  coupled  with  the 
name  of  an  early  authority  have  been  preserved,  there 
is  a fair  presumption  that  we  have  firm  standing  ground, 
and  other  notices  of  uncertain  origin  will  possess  a 
greater  or  less  claim  to  our  consideration,  as  they  appea, 
more  or  less  adapted  to  make  parts  of  that  body  of 
which,  us  it  were,  a few  fossil  bones  have  been  pre- 
served. These  we  shall  first  present  collectively  to  the 
view  of  our  readers,  and  then  proceed  step  by  step  in  the 
process  of  redintegration. 

On  the  authority  then  of  Apollodortis,f  we  may  fix  Summanr 
the  birth  of  Aristotle  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-ninth 
Olympiad,  (a.c.  384 — 3,)  and  his  arrival  at  Athens  as  !he*auiho^ 
a scholar  of  Plato  when  seventeen  years  old.  After  niy  of 
remaining  there  twenty  years  he  visited  the  court  of  Apollw- 
Hermias,  (a  prince  of  Asia  Minor  of  whom  we  shall  say  doru“* 
more  in  the  sequel,)  in  the  year  after  his  master’s  death, 
Theophilus  being  then  archon,  (t.  e.  h.c.  348 — 7.)  and 
staid  there  for  three  years.  In  the  archonship  of 
Eubulus,  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and  eighth 
Olympiad,  (a.c.  3lj— -4,)  he  passed  over  to  Mytilene. 

In  that  of  Pythortotus,  the  second  year  of  the  hundred 
and  ninth,  (a.r.  343 — 2,)  he  commenced  the  education 
of  Alexander  the  Great  at  his  father's  court ; and  in  the 
second  year  of  the  hundred  and  eleventh,  returned  to 
Athens  and  taught  philosophy  in  tiie  school  of  the 
Lyceum  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years ; at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  he  crossed  over  to  f 'halcis  in  Eubcea, 
and  there  died  from  a disease  in  the  archonship  of 
Philoeles,  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  fourteenth 
Olympiad,  (a.c.  322 — 1,)  at  the  age  of  about  sixty- 
three,  and  ut  the  same  lime  that  Demosthenes  ended 
his  life  in  Calauria. 

Slagirus,  (or,  as  it  was  later  called,  Stagira,)  the  Birthplace 
birthplace  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men.  if  not  wfArututla. 
the  very  most,  that  the  world  has  ever  produced,  was  a 
petty  town  in  the  north  of  Greece,  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Strymouic  gulf,  just  where  the  Iu  sitna- 
general  line  of  coast  take*  a southerly  direction.  It ,ioD* 

* See  Casaubon's  note  on  Ding.  Lwrt.  v.  29 
f Ap,  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  strut,  arc.  9.  Compare  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  Ejnti.  >.  ad  Jnmtrvm,  p.  727,  72S,  whose  account 
agrees  with  that  of  Diogenes,  and  is  itself  probably  based  on  tha 
chronology  of  Apoltodorua.  See  Clinton’s  Fasti  IMtema,  2.  320* 
a.c,  col.  3. 
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Biography,  lay  in  the  midst  of  a picturesque  country,  both  in  soil 
and  appearance  resembling  the  soulheni  jwrt  of  the 
bay  of  Naples.  Immediately  south  a promontory,  like 
the  Ponta  della  Campanula  and  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude,  ran  out  in  an  easterly  direction,  effectually  screen- 
ing the  town  and  its  little  harbour  Capros,  formed  by 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  from  the  violence  of  the 
squalts  coming  up  the  .'lSgean,  a similar  service  to  that 
rendered  by  the  Italian  headland  to  the  town  of  Sorrento. 
In  the  terraced  windings,  too,  by  which  the  visitor 
climbs  through  (he  orange  groves  of  the  latter  place,  he 
may  without  any  great  violence  imagine  the  14  narrow 
and  steep  paths’*  l>v  which  an  ancient  historian  und 
chorugraphcr  describes  those  who  crossed  the  mountains 
out  of  Macedonia  as  descending  “ into  the  valley  of  Arc- 
thusa,  where  was  seen  the  tomb  of  Euripides  and  the 
CiTilii*-  town  of  Stagira.”*  The  inhabitants  possessed  all  the 
tkm.  advantages  of  civilization  which  Grecian  blood  and 
Grecian  intercourse  could  give  : the  city  having  been 
originally  built  by  a colony  of  Andrians,  und  its  popula- 
tion subsequently  replenished  by  oue  from  Chalcis  in 
Euboea. t The  mouth  of  the  Strymon  and  the  important 
city  of  Amphipolis  was  within  three  hours’  sail  to  the 
north;  and  every  part  of  the  C'halcidic  peninsula,  a 
Fate  district  full  of  Greek  towns^  among  which  were  Olyn- 
thltt  and  Potidsa,  wns  readily  accessible.  With  the 
former  of  these  Stagirus  appears  to  have  l>ecn  leagued 
ns  a humble  nlly§  in  that  resistance  1o  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Philip  which  terminated  so  calamitously.  In 
the  year  848  a.c.  it  was  destroyed  by  bim,||  and  the  in- 
habitants  gold  as  slaves. 

Aristotle,  however,  did  not  share  the  misfortunes  of 
his  native  town,  to  which  it  is  probable  he  had  been  fur 
many  years  a stranger.  His  father,  Nicomachus,  one 
of  the  family  or  guild  of  the  Asclepiads,  in  which  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  hereditary,  had  taken  up  his 
residence  at  the  court  of  Philip’s  father,  Amyntas,  to 
whom  he  was  body  surgeon,  and  whose  confidence  he 
appears  to  have  possessed  in  a high  degree.*!  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  empirical  practice  of  his  art, 
for  he  is  related  to  have  written  six  books  on  medical  and 
one  on  physical  subjects,**  which  latter  head  would  in 
that  age  include  every  department  of  natural  history 
and  physiology,  no  less  than  those  investigations  of  the 
properties  of  unorganic  matter  to  which  the  term  is  ap- 
propriated in  the  present  day.  Now  this  circumstance 
is  much  more  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  Intel- 
lectual  character  of  Aristotle  than  may  at  first  appear. 
nUion.  U'  wr'(‘n5*  appears  such  a fondness  for  these  pur- 
suits as  it  seems  impossible  not  to  believe  must  have 
been  imbibed  in  his  very  earliest  years,  and  most  pro- 
bably under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  this 
parent  For  although  he  was  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 


• Ammianu*  Marcel' inu*,  xxvii.  4.  The  similarity  in  the 
name  of  the  island  Capri,  which  lies  off  Sorrento,  is  curious,  and 
seems  to  favour  the  account  of  Frontinus,  that  Sunvntum  was 
originally  col  united  by  Greeks. 

I Thucyd.  iv.  88.  Dionys.  Italic.  Ep,  i.  ad  Amm.  p.  727. 

\ Demoil henes  {Philipp,  iii  p,  117.)  says  that  l’hilin  destroyed 
thirty-two  there.  Same  of  these  were  doubtless  mure  hamlets. 

£ l)io  Chrysost.  Or.  ii.  p.  36. 

['  a«*Vr»T»».  Plutarch,  Fit.  Alex.  see.  7.  If  Aristotle’s  will, 
however,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  lie  genuine,  this  term 
must  be  considerably  qualified : for  in  it  he  speak*  of  his  vtr..< 
in  Staginis.  One  naturally  expects  the  description  of  De- 
mosthenes (Aw.  «/.'  to  b*  oTrrchnrged. 

? iWr^iB  moi  f.'Xjo  zriit,  is  the  expression  of  Diogenes, 

•*  Suidas,  tab  v. 


seventeen,  (arid  how  much  earlier  wc  cannot  say.)  yet  Aristotlw 
it  iswell  known  that  education  in  the  “ art  and  maistery  "v-*"' 
of  healing,”  and  such  subjects  as  were  connected  there- 
with, wan  commenced  by  the  Asclepiads  at  a very  early 
age.  44 1 do  not  blame  the  ancients,”  says  Galen,* 

“ Ibr  not  writing  books  on  anatomical  manipulation ; 
though  I commend  Marinus,  who  did.  For  it  was  su- 
perfluous for  them  to  compose  such  records  for  them- 
selves or  others,  t chile  they  uxre.  from  their  childhood 
exercued  by  thetr  parents  in  directing  ju  it  a*  familiarly 
at  in  tenting  and  reading ; to  that  there  teat  no  more 
fear  of  their  forgetting  their  anatomy  than  of  their 
forgetting  then • alphabet.  But  when  grown  men  as 
well  as  children  were  taught,  this  thorough  discipline 
fell  off;  and  the  art  being  carried  out  of  the  family  of 
the  Atclepiads,  and  declining  by  repeated  transmission, 
books  became  necessary  for  the  student.”  And  we 
have  another,  although  slighter,  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  childltood  of  the  great  philosopher  was  spent 
with  his  father  at  the  Macedonian  court,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  selected  by  Philip,  at  a period  long 
subsequent,  to  conduct  the  education  of  Alexander. 

This  we  shall  find  an  opportunity  of  reverting  to  in  the 
sequel.  Whatever  influence,  however,  was  exercised  by 
Nicomachus  over  the  future  fortunes  of  his  son,  he  had 
not  the  happiness  of  living  to  be  u witness  of  its  effects. 

He,  as  well  as  bis  wife  Fhse&lis,  a descendant  of  one  of 
the  Chalcidian  colonists  of  Stagirus,  died  while  Aristotle  Beeomei 
was  yet  n minor,  leaving  him  under  the  guardianship  of  ao  orphan 
PfOXenus,  u citizen  of  Atarneus  in  Asia,  who  appears  to  »t  “a  early 
have  been  settled  in  the  native  towm  of  his  ward.  How  *8*' 
long  this  person  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining;  it  was  sufficiently 
long,  however,  to  imbue  the  object  of  it  with  a respect 
and  gratitude  which  endured  throughout  life.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  however,  it  terminated,  and  Aristotle, 
master  of  himself  and  probably  of  a considerable  for- 
tune. came  to  Athens,  the  centre  of  the  civilization  of  Comes  to 
the  world,  and  the  focus  of  every  thing  that  was  brilliant  Athena, 
in  action  or  in  thought.  It  » not  probable  that  any 
thing  hut  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  distinguished 
his  residence  there,  was  the  cause  of  its  commencement. 

Plato  was  at  Ihut  lime  in  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
and  the  desire  to  see  and  enjoy  the  intercourse  of  such 
a inuii  would  have  been  an  adequate  motive  to  minds  of 
much  less  capacity  and  taste  for  philosophy  than  Aris- 
totle’s to  resort  to  a spot,  where,  besides,  every  enjoy- 
ment which  even  an  Epicurean  could  desire  was  to  be 
found/fr  It  was  reserved  for  the  foolish  ingenuity  of  Absurd 
later  times,  when  all  real  knowledge  or  this  period  accounts  of 
had  faded  away,  to  invent  the  absurd  motive  of  4<  a ‘he  nuou. 
Delphic  oracle,  which  commanded  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  philosophy 4”  For  another  account,  scarcely  less 
absurd,  the  excuse  of  ignorance  cannot  be  so  easily 
made.  Epicurus,  in  the  work  we  have  before  spoken  « , 
of,  related  that  Aristotle  after  squandering  his  paternal  of  Epi*^ 
property  adopted  the  profession  of  a mercenary  soldier,  euros, 
and  failing  ill  this,  afterwards  that  of  a vender  of 
medicines ; that  he  then  took  advantage  of  the  free 
manner  in  which  Plato’s  instructions  were  given  to  , 
pick  up  a knowledge  of  philosophy,  for  whicli  he 
was  not  without  talent,  and  thus  gradually  arrived  at  his 


• Cited  and  translated  liy  Whew  ell,  Hut»ry  «,/  the  JaAmetivt 
Sdenect,  vol.  iii.  p.  38i.  See  also  Plutarch,  Fit.  A/ex.  iec,  8. 

♦ See  Xenophon,  Rep.  Aik.  cap.  ii,  gect.  7,  b, 
l Pkrudo-Aramooiua,  Fit.  Anti. 
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Biography,  views.*  It  is  at  once  manifest  that  this  stor^  isincompa- 
' tible  with  the  account  of  Apollodorus,  according  to 
Refuted,  which  Aristotle  attached  himself  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy under  Plato,  before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth 
year.  Independently  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  a 
mere  boy  should  have  already  passed  through  so  many  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune,  it  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  before 
that  time  have  squandered  his  property,  except  through 
the  culpable  negligence  of  his  guardian,  Proxenus  ; and 
any  supposition  of  this  sort  is  precluded  by  the  singular 
respect  testified  for  that  individual  in  his  ward’s  will, 
the  substance  of  which — or  perhaps  a codicil  to  it — 
Ariitott  ’ ^cen  Prcservcd  to  us  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius.f  In  it 
affection*  ^ ^irrets  the  erection  of  a statue  of  Proxenus  and  of 
lor  hi*  his  wife,  he  appoints  their  son  Nicanor  (whom  be  had 
guardian,  previously  adopted)  to  be  joint  guardian  with  Autipater, 
of  his  own  son  Nicomachus,  and  also  bestows  hi* 
daughter  upon  him  in  marriage.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  such  feelings  could  have  been  aroused  in 
the  ward  by  a negligent  or  indiscreetly  indulgent  guar- 
dian; and  we  should  hardly  have  reverted  to  the  story 
in  question,  except  to  remark  how  the  very  form  of  the 
calumny  seems  to  indicate  that  the  favourite  studies  of 
Aristotle,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  were  such  as  his 
father’s  profession  would  naturally  have  led  him  to. 
Physiology  and  Natural  History.}  Indeed,  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  he  might  have  given  advice  to 
the  sick,  science  and  practical  skill  being  in  those  times 
so  inseparably  connected,  that  the  Greek  language  pos- 
sesses no  terms  which  formally  distinguish  them, — and 
from  this  circumstance  the  report  may  have  arisen,  that 
he  attempted  medicine  as  a profession. 

Other  d«-  There  are  some  other  accounts  equally  discrepant 
actual*  W'1^  chronology  of  Apollodorus,  which  wc  have 
u taken  as  our  standard.  One  of  these  is,  that  Aristotle 

did  not  attach  himself  to  Plato  until  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age:  another,  that  oil  his  first  arrival  at  Athens  he 
was  for  three  years  the  pupil  of  Socrates.^  The  first  of 
these,  which  rests  on  the  sole  authority  of  one  Eumelus,|] 
a writer  of  whom  nothing  more  whatever  is  known, 
may  perhaps  be  a feature  of  the  story  of  Epicurus  which 
we  have  just  discussed : it  has  been  conjectured,  how- 
ever, with  great  appearance  of  probability,  that  its  sole 


* A then*  us,  Dei/motopk.  viiL  p.  354.  /Eltaii,  Var.  Hitt.  v.  9. 
That  these  two  accounts  an*  derived  from  the  tame  source  appears 
no  leas  from  their  similarity  of  phrase  than  from  Ihe  remark  of 
Athenaus,  “ that  Epicurus  was  the  only  authority  for  this  story 
•gainst  Aristotle.1" 

} Fit.  Arid.  sec.  11 — IS.  The  genuineness  of  this  document  is 
confirmed  by  the  notice  which  Athensaus  (xiii.  p.  5ht>)  gives  from 
Hcrmippus,  relative  to  the  provision  for  Herpyllis,  which  quite 
ngroes  with  what  we  find  in  1 1.  Compare,  too,  the  author  of  the 
Latin  Life,  (arf fin.)  from  whom  it  appears  that  Ptolemy  and  An- 
dronicua  hod  each  of  them  inserted  a testament  of  Aristotle  in 
their  works. 

‘ Athenarus  tells  the  story,  after  mentioning  several  tenets  of 
Aristotle  on  matters  of  Natural  History,  in  reference  to  which  he 
calls  him  " the  medicine-vender,”  (l  faf/tamemiXm.)  There  is  a 
curious  passage,  too,  in  a work  of  Aristotle's,  the  Potituu,  (p, 
1258,  line  12,  ed.  Bekker,)  which  seems  to  have  some  hearing 
upon  this  matter.  It  may  almost  be  taken  ss  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct,  if  it  was  such  as  we  have  supposed.  Tun  a?  us  of 
Tauromrnium  related  that  at  a late  period  of  bia  life  (i^.1  eng 
s Xtaimt)  he  served  an  obscure  physician  in  a menial  capacity, 
f Aristocles,  <t p.  Euteb.  w.  2.)  For  the  character  of  Ttmscas,  see 
Cssaabon  tut  Diog.  Insert,  x.  8. 

§ Pseudo. Amntanius.—  /T/a  Latina. 

||  Ap.  Ding.  Laert.  Fit.  Arid,  tec.  G.  All  other  accounts  are 
unanimous  in  representing  him  as  becoming  Plato’s  disciple  while 
very  young. 


foundation  is  the  well-known  maxim  of  Plato,  that  the  Aristotle, 
study  of  the  higher  philosophy  should  not  be  commenced  wv*— / 
before  the  thirtieth  year.  The  second,  as  it  stands,  b 
absolutely  unintelligible,  Socrates  having  been  put  to 
death  in  the  archonship  of  Laches,  (r.  c.  400 — 399,) 
that  is,  fifteen  years  before  the  birth  of  Aristotle.  But 
it  has  been  ingeniously  remarked,*  that  at  the  time 
when  Aristotle  first  came  to  Athens,  Plato  was  absent  in 
Sicily,  fmm  whence  he  did  not  return  till  Olymp.  ciii. 

4,  the  third  year  afterwards;}  so  that  if  Aristotle  was 
then  introduced  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Academy,  it 
must  have  been  under  the  auspices  of  some  other  of  the 
Socrntic  school,  whom  the  foolish  compilers  of  later 
times  mistook  for  its  founder.  Under  this  natural  ex- 
planation, the  nhsurd  story  becomes  a confirmation  of 
the  account  of  Apollodorus,  which  we  have  followed — 
a coincidence  the  more  satisfactory  as  it  is  quite  un- 
designed. 

Wo  shall  now  proceed,  as  well  as  the  scanty  infor-  Aristotle 
mation  which  has  come  down  to  us  will  allow,  to  sketch  •*  Athens, 
the  course  of  Aristotle’s  life  during  the  ensuing  period  *•  c- 
of  nearly  twenty  years  which  he  spent  at  Athens.  It  367-347 . 
appears  to  have  been  mainly,  although  not  entirely, 
occupied  in  the  acquisition  of  his  almost  encyclopaedic 
knowledge,  in  collecting,  criticising,  and  digesting.  Of  His  in- 
his  extraordinary  diligence  in  mastering  the  doctrines  of  dustry. 
the  earlier  schools  of  philosophy  we  may  form  some 
notion  from  the  notices  of  them  which  are  preserved  in 
his  works,  which  indeed  constitute  the  principal  source 
of  our  whole  knowledge  upon  this  subject.  That  this 
information  should  have  been  acquired  by  him  during 
this  part  of  his  life  is  rendered  likely  both  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  by  the  scattered  anecdotes  which 
relate  that  his  remarkable  industry  and  intelligence 
elicited  the  strongest  expressions  of  admiration  from 
Plato,  who  is  said  by  Pseudo- Ammonius  to  have  called 
Aristotle's  house  “the  house  of  the  reader The  Latin 
translator  adds,  that  in  his  absence  his  master  would 
exclaim,  “ that  the  intelligence  of  the  school  was  away, 
and  hits  audience  but  a deaf  one !*'$  A treatise  on  Works  of 
Rhetoric,  not  that  which  has  come  down  to  us,  but  one  Hus  time, 
which,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  sequel, 
was  probably  written  during  this  period  of  his  life,  n 
described  by  Cicero§  as  containing  an  account  of  the 
theories  of  all  his  predecessors  upon  this  subject,  from 
the  time  of  Tisrae,  the  first  who  wrote  upon  it, — so 
admirably  and  perspicuously  set  forth,  that  all  persons 
in  his  time  who  wished  to  gain  a knowledge  of  them, 
preferred  Aristotle’s  description  to  their  own.  Wc  may 
take  occasion  to  remark  by  the  way  that  this  taste  for 
reading  could  not  have  been  gratified  without  very 
ample  means.  A collection  of  books  was  a luxury 


• Stabr.  Anilatelia,  i.  p.  4.1. 

} Corsiui  (De  die  u.  Ptatumii)  cited  by  Aat.  /Valent  I.-elcn  ui *./ 
Sckri/lm,  p.  30.  Hcraclidca  of  Pontua  presided  in  the  school  of 
Plato  during  hia  absence.  But  Xenocrates,  who  is  known  to  liavu 
been  an  intimate  associate  of  Aristotle  in  after  life,  may  pooatbly 
have  been  the  means  of  drawing  his  attention  to  intellectual  phi- 
losophy ; the  social  intercourse  in  which  this  might  be  cUveted 
would  to  later  ag*a  appear  in  the  light  of  formal  instruction,  and 
when  this  was  the  case,  the  name  Xenocmtrt  would  readily  by 
the  carelnsncsi  or  meddling  criticism  of  a transcriber  be  altered 
into  .S veratet. 

t / nit Ued ut  ahett ; tarda m til  mditonam.  This  story  is  pro- 
bably only  an  expauuon  of  a saying  of  Plato’s,  recorded  by  Phl- 
loponus,  (De  AZternttate  Mtmdi,  vi.  27.)  that  Aristotle  was  “ the 
soul  of  hil  school,’'  (I  M»f  ene  haCf.SSf.) 

§ De  Or  at  ere,  u.  38.  compared  with  De  larentione,  ii.  2. 
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Biogriphy.  which  lay  within  the  reach  of  ns  small  a portion  of  the 
readers  of  that  day.  as  n gallery  of  pictures  would  of  the 
amateurs  of  this.*  This  circumstance,  then,  is  calcu- 
lated to  throw  additional  discredit  on  the  story  told  by 
Epicurus  of  Aristotle’s  youth.  A bankrupt  apothecary 
could  never  have  been  n book  collector.  Another  work 
of  Aristotle’s,  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  was  compiled 
during  this  same  time.  It  was  a collection  of  Proverb* 
(vapoipuu,)  a species  of  literature  to  which  he,  like  most 
other  men  of  reflection,  attached  great  value.  Two 
other  most  important  works,  both  of  which  are  likewise 
lost,  we  may,  from  what  we  know  of  their  nature,  pro- 
bably refer  to  the  same  period,  at  least  ns  far  os  their 
plan  and  commencement  are  concerned.  The  first  of 
these  was  a work  on  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  codes  of  law  in  the  States  of  his  time  were  severally 
based. t The  second  was  an  account  of  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  (according  to  others  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  or  two  hundred  and  fifly-five) 
States,  which,  judging  from  some  fragments  which  hove 
been  preserved,  involved  their  history  from  the  earliest 


• The  facilities  for  obt duin £ the  copy  of  a book  worn  very  much 
increased  after  the  extrusive  manufacture  of  papyrus  at  Alexan- 
dria under  the  Ptolmin,  and  when  tnuwmptiun  had  heroine  a 
profitably  and  wuleiy  practised  preteaakm.  Yet  we  find  Polybius 
(>ii.  32.)  at  come  pains  to  take  off  the  ubjectlua  to  hit  work 
an* m £ from  ita  costlnw-**.  But  iu  the  lime  of  Altitude's  voutb, 
the  expense  must  hare  been  far  fiieater.  He,  probably  in  the 
latter  part  of  hi*  life.  peareiMd  a eery  lar^e  library,  ( 4tkm.r, 
lipt/em.  p.  X)  which  !■«  left  to  hi«  successor,  Theophrastus. 
(Siralnj.  xiii.  p.  (Hi)  The  philuKipbos  after  him  lp[an  like- 
wise to  have  mada  culled  ion*.  W«  know  this  for  certain  of 
Theophrastus,  Strato.  auil  Lynn;  { Ding.  Laert  v.sec.  52,62. 73.) 
nod  such  were  pcohably  used  tutiler  (-renter  or  1***  restriction*  by 
their  respective  scholars.  But  nothing  of  this  Kirt  is  related  of  the 
earlier  philosophers,  whine  system*  indeed  dul  not  require  (at 
least  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  of  Aristotle'*)  any  picwous 
historical  investigation.  And  Plato,  if  he  really  did  purchase  the 
wo»k  of  Fhilolsiif,  as  he  was  said  by  Satyrus  and  Timon  the 
Hillogrspher  (Aldus  Gellius,  id.  17.  Diogenes  Larrt.  iii.  9, 
v ill.  15.  b5.)  to  have  done,  and  to  have  reproduced  the  philoso- 
phy of  it  iu  his  7i*aw,  ccitamly  had  no  intention  uf  communi- 
cating it  to  hi*  ftchoiats.  Hence  it  appears  unlikely  that  Aristotle 
could  have  obtained  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  the  works 
which  the  plan  of  his  studies  required  by  other  means  than  pur- 
chase. 

t The  title  of  the  treatise  was  rlxiai.  (See  Casau- 

bon  and  Menage  on  Ding.  Laurt.  v.  26.)  Grotius,  deceived  Ly  tho 
corrupt  reading,  nXiftn*  for  eiXi*»,  in  Ammoniua  (*«^  v.  >)«/,) 
and  Sir  James  Macintosh  ( Ihwurtf  oh  the  hue  of  Nature  and 
Ao/iowf,  p.  Ifi.)  implicitly  following  him,  conceived  that  the  work 
was  “ a treatise  on  tho  law*  of  war.”  But  any  one  who  will 
peruse  attentively  the  third  look  uf  the  /Wows,  will  «oe  that  it 
would  be  much  mure  accurately  described  by  calling  it  <■  a treatise 
on  the  spirit  of  law*-"  In  the  small  States  of  Greece  it  was  tut 
difficult  to  reduce  all  the  existing  laws,  or  at  any  rate  those  which 
related  to  th*  political  constitution,  to  some  one  axiom,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  generative  principle,  the  iJte-mrre  of  the  whole 
code.  For  this  axiom,  whether  explicitly  slated,  or  only  to  be 
gathered  from  the  common  and  statute  law,  the  technical  term  io 
Aristotle’s  time  was  « “the  rule  of  right.”  This  was 

ditlrivnt  in  different  States : iu:  speaks  uf  ri  lu4u»  ri 

).Vu»  and  ei  imuiMnu,.  the  oligarchal, 

aristocratic,  and  democratic  rules  of  right”  Such  assertions  of 
political  claims  as  might  be  considered  obvious  applications  of 
Iheto  fundamental  axioms  were  called  by  the  name  par*, 

prerogatives,'  or  " pleas  of  right.”  Thus  in  o«r  own  country, 
the  right  of  the  crown  to  riiMolvn  parliament,  that  uf  the  subject  io 
be  , tried  by  jury  and  to  he  held  innocent  of  any  charge  till  found 
guilty,  that  of  the  peers  to  demand  «u  audience  of  the  sovereign, 
and  to  1*  the  ultmato  court  of  appeal  in  dvil  caw*,  are  so  many 
IWy  are  not  referable  to  one  standard  of  political 
just because  our  constitution  contains  monarchical,  aristocratic, 
oligarcnal,  and  democratic  elements.  But  the  Greek  State#  were 
almost  always  pure  oligarchies  or  pure  democracies. 


known  times  to  his  own.*  Of  this  invaluable  work  a Aristotle, 
great  many  scraps  remain.  On  those  which  rclale  to  s- 
Athens,  Sigonius  is  said  to  have  based  his  account  of 
that  commonwealth. f And  another,  (or  the  draught  of  it,) 
for  which  this  apparently  former!  the  foundation,  the  Pci/h 
ties,  1ms  come  down  to  us  in  all  probability  in  the  state 
in  which  it  was  left  at  the  moment  of  the  author’s  death. 

We  may  conclude  the  evidence  which  these  productions 
afford  of  their  waiter's  activity  and  industry  with  an 
anecdote  preserved  by  Diogenes,  (fiL  Arist.  sec.  16.) 
Apparently  to  prevent  the  remission  of  attention  which 
results  from  nature  insensibly  giving  way  under  the 
pressure  of  extremely  laborious  study,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  read  holding  a ball  in  one  hand,  under  which 
was  placed  a brazen  basin.  On  the  slightest  involuntary 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  the  ball  would  fall,  and  by  the 
sudden  noise  which  it  made,  at  once  dissipate  the  inci- 
pient drowsiness  of  the  student. 

But  this  intense  love  of  knowledge  hail  not  the  com-  His  geni- 
mon  effect  of  converting  him  into  a mere  bookworm.  In 
his  works  we  see  nothing  like  an  undue  depreciation  of 
the  active  forms  of  life,  or  even  of  its  pleasures.  And 
this  is  the  more  remarkable,  us  we  know  that  his  frame 
was  delicate,  and  his  constitution  weakly,  and  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  suffered  much  from  had  health,^ 

— circumstances  which  in  general  lead  to  an  underesti- 
mate of  those  pursuits  for  which  a certain  robustness  of 
hotly  is  a necessary  condition.  11  in  attention  to  neat- 
ness of  person  and  dress  was  very  considerable  ; indeed 
it  is  said  that  he  carried  it  to  an  extent  which  Plato 
considered  unworthy  of  n philosopher. § Whether  this 
account  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  his  habits  and 
principles  were  the  reverse  of  cynical,  that  he  enjoyed 
life,  and  was  afore  any  unnecessary  affectation  of 
severity.  14  Not  apnthv,  but  moderation,”  is  a maxim 
ascribed  to  him  by  Diogenes.|| 

Wc  have  seen  that  Plato  felt  and  testified  the  highest  Plato’* 
admiration  for  the  talents  of  his  pupil.  But  it  appears  ^"tiroenti 
that  in  spite  of  this  there  was  by  no  means  a perfect 
congeniality  in  their  feelings.  Aristotle  is  said  to  have 
offended  his  master  not  only  by  the  carefulness  respect- 
ing his  personal  appearance  which  we  have  just  spoken 
of,  but  by  a certain  sarcastic  habit,  (pa«'*,)<£  which 
showed  itself  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  should  have  indulged  (his 
humour  in  a greater  degree  than  Socrates  is  by  Pluto 
himself  represented  to  have  done.  However  a vein  of 
irony  which  would  appear  very  graceful  in  the  master 
whom  he  reverenced,  and  whose  views  he  enthusias- 
tically embraced,  might  seem  quite  the  reverse  in  p 
youthful  pupil  who  promised  speedily  to  become  a rival. 

An  anecdote  is  related  by  ASlian,**  from  which  we  should  His  reputed 
infer  that  overt  hostility  broke  out  between  them.  iBffwWudo 
Aristotle,  it  is  said,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of to  **lato* 
Xenocrates  from  Athens,  and  of  tile  temporary  confine- 
ment of  Spcusippus  by  illness,  attacked  Plato  in  the  pre- 

* Di(f.  LaerL  fit.  Pseudo- Ammon.  and  I 'it.  Lot.  Compete 
Cicero,  jjf  fin.  v,  4.  10.  Vairo,  lit  L,  /-  iii  3. 

t Nunoei,  nd  fit.  Pseudo- Ammon,  p.  59. 

J Cansurimu.  I)e  Hi • urn  t ah , cap.  xrv.  Ariiiottlcm  ferunt  natm- 
r.Urtn  stommchi  lojirmitatem  crehraufur  mott/idi  corpora  ofTmtumet, 
uHr>  I'rrlutr  tmnm  dm  tuttrmUiuc,  >■/  map ij  mirvin  nt  ad  anmut 

Ixiii  rum  ntam  pratu/itoc,  yuam  ultra  nun  perfutute.  Compare 
Gfllina.  xiii.  ft. 

$ Alim,  tana  Hu  torn*,  iii.  19.  1W.  Lacri,  fit.  Arut.imt. 

|!  fW.aee.31. 

V*  A&liaa,  he.  cif. 
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Biography,  sencc  of  his  disciples  with  a series  of  subtle  sophisms, 
which,  his  powers  being  impaired  by  extreme  old  age, 
had  the  effect  of  perplexing  him  and  obliging  him  to 
retire  in  confusion  and  shame  from  the  walks  of  the 
Academy.  Xenocrates,  however,  returning  three  mouths 
after,  drove  Aristotle  away,  and  restored  his  master  to 
his  old  haunts.  On  this  or  some  other  occasion  it  is 
said  that  Pluto  compared  his  pupils  conduct  to  that  of 
the  young  foals  who  kick  at  their  dam  as  soon  as 
dropped.*  And  the  opinion  that  Aristotle  had  in  some 
way  or  other  behaved  with  ingratitude  to  his  master 
certainly  had  obtained  considerable  currency  in  an- 
tiquity; but  it  is  probable  that  this  in  a great  measure 
arose  from  the  false  interpretation  of  a passage  in  the 
biography  of  Plato  by  Aristoxcuus  the  musician,  whom 
we  have  noticed  ill  the  early  part  of  this  essay. f This 
writer  had  related  that  “ while  Plato  was  absent  from 
Athens  on  his  travels,  certain  individuals,  who  were 
foreigners,  established  a school  in  opposition  to  him." 
u Some,"  adds  Aristocles,  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,} 
after  quoting  this  passage,  “ have  imagined  that  Aris- 
totle was  the  person  here  alluded  to,  but  they  forget 
that  Aristoxenus,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work, 
speaks  of  Aristotle  in  terms  of  praise.**  Every  one 
who  is  conversant  with  the  productive  power  of  Greek 
imagination,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  anecdotes  in 
that  fertile  soil  sprang  up  and  assumed  a more  and 
more  circumstantial  character  on  repetition,  will  not 
wonder  that  in  the  course  of  the  five  centuries  which 
intervened  between  Aristoxenus  and  /Klian,  the  vague 
statement  of  the  first  should  have  bourgeoned  into  the 
circumstantial  narrative  of  the  second.^  Indeed,  inde- 
pendently of  the  vulgar  insolence  with  which  this  story 


• ASlian,  far.  Hist.  iv.  9. 
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J Jp  Eiathitrmt  Prteparatio  EvantjfHea,  xv.  2-  Aristocles,  a 
native  of  Measi.ua,  vat  the  preceptor  of  the  virtuous  Kraperor  Alex- 
ander SeveniB,  not  of  Alexander  A|>hroil.«ieasist  ami  consequently 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  Illd  Century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Tho  work  from  which  Eusebius  extracts  a passage  of  some  length 
relating  to  Aristotle,  was  a kind  of  History  of  Philosophy,  in  ten 
books.  Kusehi  u»*a  extract  is  a part  of  the  seventh.  The  learning 
and  discrimination  of  tho  writer  is  very  great.  He  truces  the 
stories  which  he  has  occasion  to  mention  up  to  thiar  earliest 
origin,  and  refutes  them  in  a masterly  manner.  There  is  a 
literary  notice  of  him  in  Fxbriciua's  Bihimthaca  Grttca,  in,  c. 
▼iii.,  where  *e*  Heuinonn'a  note.  It  is  curious  that  in  the 
Latin  Life  Aristocles  is  cited  together  with  Aristoxenus  as  an 
authority  for  the  very  story  which  he  is  concerned  to  refute. 

§ The  literary  men  of  the  declining  period  considered  it  a part 
of  their  duty  to  supply  all  the  details  which  their  readers  might 
desiderate  in  the  more  general  notices  of  the  classical  writers. 
An  amusing  instance  of  this  kind  of  writer  ia  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
IlephsstioD,  whose  book  is  described  hy  Photiiu,  ( ihUoth.  p. 
1H> — 153.  Bekker,)  and  strongly  praised  by  him  for  its  utility  to 
those  who  were  desirous  of  traXupaii*  imnaij.  Not  to  mention  the 
•ecret  history  of  the  death  of  Hercule*.  Achilles,  and  various  other 
celebrated  characters,  wa  ore  informed  of  the  name  of  the  l)el- 
phian,  whom  Herodotus  abstains  from  mentioning,  (i.  51.)  and  of 
that  nf  the  Queen  of  Candaulrs,  which  latter  it  serroa  was  Nysis. 
The  reason  of  Herodotus  abstaining  from  giving  it  was,  that  a youth 
named  Plesirrhotts.  to  wham  he  was  much  attached,  had  fallen  ia 
love  with  a lady  of  that  appellation,  and,  not  succeeding  in  his  suit, 
had  hanged  himself.  This  Ptolemy  related  in  his  fifth  book. 
In  the  third  he  had  informed  his  readers  that  this  very  Plesirrhons 
inherited  Herodotus's  property,  and  wrote  the  preface  to  his  His- 
tory, the  commencement  of  it  as  left  by  the  author  having  been 
with  the  voids  iu## f«*  $i  xiyn*.  He  probably  knew  that  the 
readers  for  whom  he  wrote,  even  if  they  read  both  anecdote*, 
would  have  forgotten  the  first  by  the  time  they  reached  the  second. 
Yet  the  age.  whose  taste  could  render  books  of  this  description 
popular,  was  no  mom  recent  than  that  of  Hadrian,  at  whose  court 
A&an  and  Pliavorinua  lived  and  wrote. 


invests  the  character  nf  Aristotle,— a quality  of  which  Aristotle, 
there  is  not  a trace  in  his  writings, — there  is  much  about  ' 

it  which  may  render  us  extremely  suspicious  of  receiving 
it.  In  the  first  place,  other  stories  of  equal  authority 
represent  his  feelings  towards  his  master  as  there  of  Refutation 
ardent  admiration  and  deep  respect.  His  biographer 
informs  us  that  he  dedicated  an  altar  (by  which  he  pro-  htorJr* 
bably  means  a cenotaph)  to  Plato,  and  put  an  inscrip- 
tion on  it  to  the  purport  that  Plato  was  a tnan  whom 
it  was  sacrilege  for  the  bad  even  to  praise.”  There  is 
certainly  not  much  credit  to  be  attached  to  the  literal 
truth  of  this  story  ;*  but  its  character  may  he  considered 
to  indicate  the  view  which  the  authority  followed  by  the 
biographer  took  of  Aristotle's  sentiments  towards  his 
master.  Still  better  evidence  exists  in  the  way  in  which 
Plato  is  spoken  of  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  Ilis  opinions  are  often  controvert ed, 
but  always  with  fairness,  and  never  witli  discourtesy. 

If  he  is  sometimes  misapprehended,  the  misapprehension 
never  appears  to  be  wilful.  In  one  rather  remarkable 
instance  there  is  exhibited  a singular  tenderness  ano 
delicacy  towards  him.  The  passage  in  question  is  near 
the  commencement  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  f To 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas  or  Archetypal  Form s,  as  maintained 
by  l*lato,  Aristotle  was  opposed.  It  became  necessary 
for  him,  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  to  discuss  the 
bearing  of  this  doctrine  upon  it,  and  he  complains  that 
his  task  is  an  unwelcome  one,  from  the  circumstance  of 
persons  to  whom  he  is  attached  (ipiAoirt  tfvrpac)  having 
originated  the  theory.  **  Still,"  he  adds,  u it  seems  our 
duty  eveu  to  slay  our  own  flesh  and  blood"— an  allusion 
to  such  cases  os  those  of  Iphigenia,  Polyxens,  and  Ma- 
curia, — **  where  the  cause  of  truth  is  at  stake,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  philosophers:  where  we  love  both 
parties,  it  U a sacred  duty  to  prefer  the  truth.''  The 
delicacy  which  prompted  such  u preface  as  this  would 
surely  have  restrained  its  nuthor  from  such  coarseness 
as  is  attributed  to  him  in  .Elian’s  story. 

The  way  in  which  Xenocrates  is  mixed  up  with  this 
affair  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  He  is  represented  as  the 
vindicator  of  his  master’s  honour,  and  the  punisher  of 
the  insolence  and  vanity  of  his  rival.  But  we  shall  see 
presently  this  same  Xenocrates  in  the  character  of 
Aristotle’s  travelling  companion  during  the  three  event- 
ful years  of  his  life  which  immediately  followed  the  death 
of  Plato,  consequently  at  no  long  period  alter  the  alleged 
insult  took  place  and  was  revenged ; a circumstance 
which  certainly  is  very  far  from  harmonizing  with  that 
conduct  of  the  two  philosophers  towards  each  other 
which  /Elian's  narrative  represents. 

We  must  not  forget  either  that  Aristotle,  although 
probably  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  perhaps 
also  of  some  influence  from  hi»  Macedonian  connections, 
was  still  only  a metic,  or  re*idcnt  alien.  How  sensitive 
the  pride  of  the  Athenian  citizen  was  to  any  appearance 
of  pretension  on  the  part  of  thoc,  is  notorious.}  In 


* The  phrase  in  question  is  also  fouml  in  au  elegy  to  Kudraiue, 
cite**]  ky  Olympiodaxus,  Cvmmtrni.  ad  Hlalan.  Gvryiam.  (Bekker, 
p.  53.) 

f P.  1096,  col.  1,  e.  11,  ed.  Bukkr r. 
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v;»r«  pv,.  if  vri i «)»  utvuKavtrst 
Xinrtirif  #*«  J».  to)'  Ivi’jle***  at  Xu 
#£?  t| uifr*s  Xtyat,  lilt  i 

ft&X./r'  it  d*  r»  aai  {(w. 

Amloph.  .4c ham.  58.  not  )*(  pmU**t  hrrZt  ?.(yv, 

which  after  all,  wa*  doubtless  meant  and  taken  os  a compliment. 
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Biography.  Cert:tin  public  festival*  duties  of  an  inferior,  not  to  say 
'-**'/*"*■'  menial,  character  were  assigned  to  them.*  They  could 
hold  no  land ; they  could  not  intermarry  with  citizens, 
nor  even  maintain  a civil  action  in  their  own  persons, 
but  were  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  employ  a citizen  as 
their  patron  or  sponsor,  (vpoarfirFjc-t)  Plato,  on  the 
contrary,  was  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
Athens,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  anecdotes  of  his 
connection  with  Chabrias  and  Timotheus,  possessed 
friends  among  the  most  influential  public  characters  of 
the  day.}  It  is  scarcely  credible  therefore,  even  had 
all  better  motives  been  wanting,  that  fear  of  making  a 
powerful  enemy  should  not  have  restrained  Aristotle  from 
behaving  to  his  master  in  the  way  which  has  been  de- 


scribed. 

L'neoage-  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  stories  grew 

mality  of  Up  There  is  a most  marked  contrast  observable  in  the 

Aristotle  tnodes  of  thought  of  the  two  philosophers,  such  a dif- 
ference indeed  as  seems  incompatible  with  congeniality, 
although  quite  consistent  with  the  highest  mutual  admi- 
ration and  respect.  It  manifests  itself  in  their  very 
style;  Aristotle’s  being  the  dryest  and  most  jejune 
prose,  while  that  of  Plato  teems  with  the  imagery  of 
poetry.  The  one  delights  to  dress  his  thoughts  in  all 
the  pomp  of  as  high  a degree  of  fancy  as  one  can  con- 
ceive united  to  a sound  judgment ; the  other  seems  to 
consider  that  the  slightest  garment  would  cramp  their 
vigour  and  hide  their  symmetry.  In  Aristotle  wc  find 
a searching  and  comprehensive  view  of  things  as  they 
present  themselves  to  the  understanding,  but  no  attempt 
to  pass  the  limits  of  that  faculty, — no  suspicion  indeed 
that  such  exist.  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  never  omits  an 
opportunity  of  passing  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite, 
from  the  sensuous  to  the  spiritual,  from  the  domain  of 
the  intellect  to  that  of  the  feelings  : he  is  ever  striving 
to  body  forth  an  ideal  t and  he  only  regards  the  actual 
as  it  furnishes  materials  for  this.  Hence  he  frequently 
forgets  that  he  violates  the  conditions  to  which  the 
actunl  world  is  subjected ; or  perhaps  vre  should  rather 
say,  he  disregards  the  importance  of  this.  A striking 
exemplification  of  the  essential  difference  between  the 
two  great  philosophers  is  afforded  by  the  Republic  of 
Plato  compared  with  the  criticism  of  it  by  Aristotle. 
(/V.  ii.)  The  former  seems  to  have  grown  up  out  of  a 
wish  to  embody  an  ideal  of  justice,  and  is  the  genuine 
offspring  of  a vigorous  and  luxuriant  imagination  review- 
ing the  forms  of  social  life  and  seeing  in  all  analogies  to 
the  original  conception  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  artist 
to  set  forth.  But  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  never  once 
contemplated  by  its  critic.  Essentially  a picture , it  is 
discussed  by  him  ns  if  it  were  a m ap.§  The  natural 


* They  were  the  r»i *}*$***/,  and 

| See  the  authorities  collected  by  SchoetBaun.  Jut  publicum 
Grant m,  p.  190. 

1 Dior.  Laert.  t~it.  Plat.  sec.l,  23.  dKlisn,  Vmr.  Hut.  ii.  18. 

$•  The  sacml  subjects,  as  they  were  treated  by  the  early  Italian 
paint  era, — indeed  down  to  the  time  of  Haifoelle  and  Correggio. — 
present  an  analogy  to  this  work.  There  is  in  them  a certain  do- 
minant thought,  which  it  is  the  artist's  problem  to  embody,  and 
which  all  the  details,  however  incongruous  they  may  be  in  all 
other  respects,  assist  in  bringing  out  more  fully  and  clearly.  Thus 
in  the  celebrated  Vierge  nu  Pattern  there  is  a real  unity  of  feeling 
to  which  each  of  the  particulars  contributes  its  share.  But  a 
spectator  who  misses  thu  srill  at  once  remark  on  the  glaring  ab- 
surdity of  the  evangelist,  an  old  man,  reading  his  goqiel  to  the 
subject  of  it.  an  infant  ia  arms;  and  of  Tobias  presenting  a fish 
of  the  tiie  of  a mackerel,  as  that  one  which  “ leaped  out  of  the 
river  and  would  have  devoured  him.”  Exactly  on  such  principles 
does  Aristotle's  critique  on  the  HeptbJtc  proceed. 


consequence  of  these  different  bents  is  that  Aristotle's  Aristotle, 
views  always  form  part*  of  n system  intellectually  com- 
plete,  while  Plato’s  harmonize  with  each  other  morally ; 
we  rise  from  the  study  of  the  lutter  with  our  feelings  * 
purified,  from  that  of  the  former  with  our  perceptions 
cleared ; the  one  strengthens  the  intellect,  the  other  ele- 
vates the  spirit.  Consistently  with  this  opposition  it 
happened  that  in  the  early  centuries  Christianity  was 
often  grafted  on  Platonism,  and  even  where  this  was  not 
the  case,  many  persons  were  prepared  for  its  reception 
by  the  study  of  Plato ; while  in  the  age  of  the  school- 
men— an  age  when  religion  had  become  theology — 

Aristotle’#  works  were  the  only  food  which  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  time  could  assimilate. 

The  difference  which  is  go  strikingly  marked  between  Miiin«er- 
the  matured  philosophical  character#  of  these  two  giant  pretedby 
intellects  is  of  u kind  which  must  have  shown  itself  early. 

Neither  could  have  entirely  sympathized  with  the  other  mind‘* 
however  much  he  might  admire  his  genius;  and  this 
circumstance  may  very  well  have  produced  a certain 
estrangement,  which  by  such  of  their  followers  as  were 
of  too  vulgar  minds  to  understand  the  respect  which  all 
really  great  men  mutt  entertain  for  each  other,  would 
readily  be  misinterpreted.  Difference  of  opinion  would, 
if  proceeding  from  an  equal,  be  represented  in  the  light 
of  hostility, — if  from  a former  pupil,  in  that  of  ingrati- 
tude. The  miserable  spirit  of  partisanship  prevailing 
among  the  Greeks,  which  is  so  strongly  reprobated  by 
Cicero,*  rapidly  gave  birth  to  talcs  which  at  first  pro- 
bably were  meant  only  to  illustrate  the  preconceived 
notions  which  they  wi  re  in  course  of  lime  employed  to 
confirm.  And  so,  if  Plato  had  ever  made  a remark  in 
the  same  sense  and  spirit  as  Waller’s  Epigram  to  a Lady 
singing  one  of  his  own  Songs,t  this  might  very  easily 
in  its  passage  through  inferior  ami  ungenia!  mind*  have 
been  distorted  into  the  bitter  reflection  wc  have  noticed 
above. 

Respecting  the  relation  between  Aristotle  and  another  Hneiility 
celebrated  contemporary  of  his,  there  can  be  no  manner  between 
of  doubt.  All  accounts  ogree  with  the  inference  wc 
should  draw  from  what  we  find  on  the  subject  in  his  CTalei 
works,  that  between  him  and  Isocrates  the  rhetorician 
there  subsisted  a most  cordial  dislike,  accompanied,  on 
the  part  of  the  former  at  least,  with  as  cordial  a con- 
tempt. Isocrates  was  in  fact  a sophist  of  by  no  mean* 
a high  order.  He  did  not  potseta  the  cleverness  which 
enabled  many  of  that  class  to  put  forth  a claim  to  uni- 
versal knowledge,  and  under  many  circumstances  to 
maintain  it  successfully.  He  professed  to  teach  nothing 
but  the  art  of  oratory : but  bis  want  of  comprehensive- 
ness was  not  compensated  by  any  superior  degree  of 
accuracy  or  depth.  Oratory,  according  to  his  view,  was 
the  art  of  making  what  was  important  appear  trivial, 
and  what  was  trivial  appear  important, — in  other  words, 
of  proving  black  white  and  white  black.  He  taught  this 
accomplishment  not  on  any  principles  even  pretending 
to  be  scientific,  but  by  mere  practice  in  the  school,  £ like 
fencing  or  boxing.  Indignation  at  this  miserable  sub- 

* Sit  ttla  in  Gnscoruiti  levitate  prrvcrntai,  ym  ma/edictii  mmc- 
taMtur  tot,  * guibut  tie  cental*  dxutnbun!. 

De  Fmki,  ii.  28. 

f The  eagle’s  fate  ami  mine  are  one, 

Who,  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die 
Ksr>ied  a feather  of  his  own. 

Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  to  high. 

I *v  fti/iif  ixx’  rnrxnru.  Pseudo-Plutarch,  tit.  Itoer.  p.  630. 

Compare  Cicero,  He  Intent.  ii.  2.  Brut.  12. 
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Biography,  (dilute  for  philosophical  institution,  and  at  the  undc- 
served  reputation  which  its  auihor  had  acquired,  found 
vent  with  Aristotle  in  the  application  of  a sentiment* 
which  Euripides  in  his  Philoctctel,  a play  now  lost,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Ulysses.  Ho  resolved  himself  to 
take  up  the  subject,  and  his  success  was  so  great  that 
Cicero  appears  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  principal  mo- 
tives which  induced  Philip  to  intrust  him  with  the  edu- 
cation of  Alexander. f The  expressions  which  Cicero 
uses  in  describing  Aristotle’s  treatment  of  the  subject 
imply  rather  lectures  combined  with  rhetorical  practice 
and  historical  illustration  than  a formal  treatise.}  And 
this  is  an  important  point,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that 
Aristotle  assumed  the  functions  of  an  instructor  during 
this  his  first  residence  at  Athens.  However,  such  part 
of  his  subject  as  embraced  the  early  history  of  tiie  art, 
and  might  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  introduction 
to  the  rest,  would  very  likely  appear  by  itself ; and  this 
is  exactly  the  character  of  the  work  so  highly  praised  by 
Cicero,  but  unfortunately  lost,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  (p.  95*.)  It  was  purely  historical  and  critical, 
and  contained  none  of  his  own  views.  These  were 
systematically  developed  in  another  WOrk,§  perhaps 
the  one  which  we  possess,  which  was  certainly  not 
written  at  this  early  period,  j)  Apparently,  in  this 

lost  work  the  system  of  Isocrates  was  attacked  and 
severely  handled.  The  assailed  party  does  not  seem 
to  have  come  forward  in  person  to  defend  himself ; but 
a scholar  of  his,  Cephisodorus,  in  a polemical  treatise  of 
considerable  length,  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
defence  of  his  master’s  doctrines,  but  indulged  in  the 
most  virulent  attacks  upon  the  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual character  of  his  rival. Upon  this  work 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  perhaps  sympathizing  with 
a brother  rhetorician,  passes  a high  encomium.**  But 
from  the  little  which  we  know  ol  it,  there  is  but  scanty 
room  for  believing  that  its  author  carried  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  many  readers  not  predisposed  to  agree  with 
him.  One  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  holds  his  adver- 
sary up  to  contempt  is  the  having  made  a collection  of 
proverbs,  an  employment,  in  the  opinion  ofCephisodorus, 
utterly  unworthy  of  one  professing  to  be  a philosopher. 
Such  as  have  not,  like  Cephisodorus,  on  enemy  to  over- 
throw by  fair  means  or  foul,  will  be  inclined  to  smile  at 
such  a charge,  even  if  indeed  they  do  not  view  it  in 
something  like  the  contrary  light  “ Apophthegms,” 
says  Bacon,  u are  not  only  for  delight  and  ornament, 
but  for  real  businesses  and  civil  usages ; for  they  are, 
as  he  said,  secures  aui  murmurs  verborum , which  by 
their  sharp  edge  cut  and  penetrate  the  knots  of  Matters 
sod  Business;  and  occasions  run  round  in  a ring, 
and  what  was  once  profitable  may  again  be  practised. 


Cephiso- 

dorus. 


His  book 
ugainst 


* I’  ii • Xiytn.  Aristotle  substituted  the 

word  'IrtKfMm  for 

f De  Orat.  iii.  35. 

J Itwjue  ornavit  tl  illuetrmil  dwinnam  ilium  tmutem,  rerutnijms 

eogniboneni  rum  orationn  eswrcsMamr  cptjunxa  Htmc 

Alexandra  JUio  doetvren i aectnt,  a quo  eodrm  Hit  el  agendi  «cri. 
prrel  pcftcepta  ft  r tnquendi.  Cicero,  toe.  cif. 

$ C* gmi  [ Arutetet u]  el  illtun  legi  hbrum,  m quo  erpa$uit  dicendt 
artrt  owmifiii  irparwi,  el  ilUw.  ut  qui6m$  ipn  f m qufrdam  de 
eidem  <+tr  durxl.  Dr  Orator,  ii.  3d. 

||  See  Clinton,  Fktti  Hel/eniei,  a.  334. 

Aril# dee  ap.  Kuscb.  iac.  tit.  Atbenatus,  p.  60. 

**  De  Incrate  judicium,  see.  18.  lie  calls  it  taupmerif. 
But  Dionysius  utterly  fails  where  he  sttr-mpts  literary  cnlicism. 
Witness  the  absurd  principles  on  which  he  proceeds  in  hi*  com- 
parison of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 
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and  again  he  effectual,  whether  :i  man  speak  (hem  as  Aristotle, 
ancient  or  make  (hem  his  own.”  Proverbs  are  the  v*—' 
apophthegms  of  a people,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
Aristotle  appears  to  have  formed  his  estimate  of  their 
importance.  He  is  said  to  have  regarded  them  as 
exhibiting  in  a compressed  form  the  wisdom  of  the  tige 
in  which  they  severally  sprang  up;  ami  as  in  many 
instances  haviug  been  preserved  by  their  compact- 
ness and  prcgnuncy  through  vicissitudes  which  had 
swept  away  all  other  traces  of  the  people  which  origi- 
nated them.* 

We  now  pass  to  another  stage  in  the  life  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle  at 
After  a twenty  years’  stay  at  Athens,  he,  accompanied  co.'lrt of 
by  the  Platonic  philosopher  Xenncrate.%  potato  over  1 ermiiu* 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Atameus  g 
or  Assos,  (for  the  accounts  vary,)  in  Mysia,  at  the  court  .* 
of  Ilerniias.t  Of  the  motives  which  impelled  him  to  * J ' 
this  step  we  have,  as  is  natural,  very  conflicting  accounts. 

Ills  enemies  imputed  it  to  a feeling  of  jealousy,  arising 
from  Speusippus  having  been  appointed  by  Plato,  who 
had  died  just  before,  as  his  successor  in  the  school  of  the 
Academy.}  Others  attributed  it  to  a yet  more  vulgar 
motive,  a taste  for  the  course  sensualities  and  ostentatious 
luxury  of  an  Oriental  courl.§  But  the  first  of  these  reasons 
will  seem  to  deserve  but  little  credit,  when  we  consider 
that  the  position  which  Plato  had  held  wus  not  recognised 
in  any  public  manner;  that  there  was  neither  endow- 
ment nor  dignity  attached  to  it;  that  all  honour  or 
profit  arising  from  it  was  due  solely  to  the  personal 
merits  of  the  philosopher;  that  in  all  probability  Aris- 
totle himself  hod  occupied  a similar  position  before  the 
death  of  Plato ; and,  that  if  he  felt  himself  injured  by 
the  selection  of  Speusippus,  (Plato’s  nephew,)  he  had 
every  opportunity  of  showing  bv  the  best  of  all  tests, 
competition,  how  erroneous  a judgment  had  been  formed 
of  their  respective  merits.  And  with  regard  to  the 
second  view,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  for  the 
twenty  years  preceding  this  epoch,  as  well  us  afterwards, 
he  possessed  the  option  of  living  at  the  court  of  Mace- 
donia, where  he  probably  had  connections,  and  where 
there  was  equal  scope  for  indulging  the  tastes  in  ques- 
tion. We  shall,  therefore,  feel  no  scruple  in  referring 
this  journey  to  other  and  more  adequate  causes.  The 
reader  of  Grecian  history  will  not  fail  to  recollect  that 
the  suspicions  which  the  Athenians  had  for  some  time 
entertained  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip  received  a 
sudden  confirmation  just  at  this  moment  by  the  successes 
of  that  monarch  in  the  Cholcidian  peninsula.  The  fall 
of  Olynthua  and  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  eou- 


* Synniui,  Ertcotn.  Calvitu,  p.  59,  ed.  Turueb. 
f Strabo,  xui.  p.  1 -6.  ed.  Taucboiti.  Diodorus  Siculus,  xtu 
53. 

} A’tian,  Vttr.  Hat.  iii.  19.  Kubulides  (ftp.  Aristocl.  Ruseb. 
Pr*p.  Ar.  xt.  ‘2.)  alleged  that  Aristotle  refused  to  be  present  at 
Plato's  deathbed. 

& To  this  the  Epigram  of  Theocritus  of  Chios  (ap,  Aristocl.  l«e. 
cit.)  perhaps  alludes : 

*E 1 im»x$9  ei  'EefioiXn  rtit  Wit* 

Miru*  util  Mtrifpn  tiuir  ’AftrrsriXm' 

‘Of  U rr»  suaril  yrrfif  uX»e*  na'ia 
’Arr*  ’ AmUmpuut  £*gj Zipu  it 

although  Plutarch  applies  it  to  his  residence  in  Macedonia. 
The  cenotaph  spoken  ol"  in  the  second  line  is  probably  the  founda- 
tion fur  the  “altar”  to  Plato,  of  which  the  later  writers  speak. 
See  above,  p.  7.  Theocritus  of  Chios  was  a contemporary  of 
Aristotle.  The  Syracusan  poet  of  the  same  name,  in  an  Kpigram 
ascribed  to  him,  protests  against  being  identified  with  him. 
o* 
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Biojjr*r^Jr*  federacy,  of  which  that  town  was  the  head,*  produced  at 
Athena  a feeling  of  indignation  mixed  with  fear,  of 
which  Demosthenes  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  to 
kindle  a strong  hatred  of  any  thing  belonging  to 
AI acedon . The  modern  example  of  France  will  enable 
us  reaxlily  to  understand  how  dangerous  must  have  been 
the  position  of  a foreigner,  by  birth,  connections,  or 
feelings  in  the  sUghcst  degree  mixed  up  with  the  un- 
popular party,  especially  when  resident  in  a democratic 
State,  in  which  the  statute  laws  were  every  day  subject 
to  be  violated  by  the  extemporaneous  resolutions 
(4fljj/(r/iur«)  of  a popular  assembly.  Philip  indeed  was 
accustomed— or  at  uuy  rate  by  his  enemies  believed — to 
make  use  of  such  aliens,  as  from  any  cause  were  allowed 
free  ingress  to  the  States  with  which  he  was  not  on 
good  terms,  as  his  emissaries.!  It  is  scarcely  possible 
under  these  circumstances  to  conceive  that  the  jealousy 
of  party  hatred  should  fail  to  view  the  distinguished 
philosopher,  the  friend  of  Antipater,  and  the  son  of  a 
Macedonian  court-physican,  with  dislike  and  distrust, 
especially  if,  as  from  Cicero’s  description  appears  highly 
probable,  political  affairs  entered  considerably  into  the 
course  of  his  public  instructions. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a reason,  quite  independent  of 
any  particular  motive,  for  Aristotle’s  quitting  Athens  at 
this  especial  time.  And  others,  little  less  weighty. 
Revolt  of  existed  to  take  him  to  the  court  of  Hermias.  For 
Penn an  d<-  Rome  time  before,  the  gigantic  body  of  the  Persian 
pea  «nnes.  empjre  exhibited  symptoms  of  breaking  up.  Egypt 
had  for  a considerable  period  maintained  itself  in  a slate 
of  independence,  and  the  success  of  flic  experiment  had 
produced  the  revolt  of  Phoenicia.  The  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  intercourse  with  Greece  Proper  was  con- 
stant, naturally  felt  on  even  greater  desire  to  throw  otf 
the  yoke,  and  about  the  year  349  before  the  Christian 
era,  most  of  them  were  in  a slate  of  open  rebellion. 
Confederacies  of  greater  or  less  extent  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  their  common  independence  were  formed 
among  them ; and  over  one  of  these,  which  included 
Eubulus,  Atarncus  and  Asms,  one  F.ubulus,  a native  of  Rithynia, 
exercised  a sway  which  Suidas  represents  os  that  of  an 
absolute  prince 4 This  remarkable  man,  of  whom  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  wc  know  so  little,  is  described  as 
having  carrier!  on  the  trade  of  a bankcr§  in  one  of  these 
towns.  If  this  be  true,  the  train  of  circumstances  which 
led  him  to  the  pitch  of  power  which  he  seems  to  have 
reached  was  probably  such  a one  as,  in  more  modern 
times,  made  the  son  of  a brewer  of  Ghent  Regent  of 
Flanders,  and  the  Medici  Dukes  of  Tuscany.  A struggle 
for  national  existence  calls  forth  the  confidence  of  the 
governed  iti  those  who  possess  the  genius  which  alone 
can  preserve  them,  as  unboundedly  as  it  stimulates  that 
genius  itself ; and  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  name 
of  tyrant  or  dynast  should  have  been  bestowed  upon 
Eubulus  more  than  upon  Pbitip  van  Artevelde  or 
William  of  Orange,  He  was  assisted  iu  the  duties  of 
Hernias,  his  government,  and  afterwards  succeeded,  by  Hermias, 
who  is  termed  by  Strabo  his  slave, — u term  which  a 
Greek  would  apply  no  less  to  the  Vizier  than  to  the  lowest 
menial  servant  of  an  Asiatic  potentate.  He  is  also  de- 


*  A hove,  p.  94*. 

t The  case  of  An*xinas  (lee  /Eschine*  e.  Qr 1.  p.  i*5. 
Ovnioatiu  Dr  Cur.  p.  272.)  may  serve  aa  ono  instance  among 
many. 
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§ t^*ti Strabo,  xlii.  voL  iti.  p.  126. 


scribed  as  an  eunuch,  hut,  whether  this  was  the  case  or  Aristotle, 
not,  he  was  a man  of  education  nnd  philosophy,  and  "v"*-' 
had  during  a residence  at  Athens  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  both  Plato  nnd  Aristotle.*  By  the  invitation  of 
this  individual  the  latter,  accompanied  by  Xenocrates, 
passed  over  at  this  particular  juncture  into  Mysia ; and  it 
will  surely  not  seem  an  improbable  conjecture  that  the 
especial  object  for  which  their  presence  w as  desired  was 
to  frame  a political  constitution,  iu  order  that  the  little 
confederacy,  of  w hich  Hermias  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  the  general  nnd  stadtholdcr,  might  he  kept  together 
and  enabled  to  maintain  its  inde(>endeiicc  in  spite  of 
the  formidable  pow  er  of  the  Persian  empire.  Ably  as  such 
a task  would  doubtless  have  been  executed  by  so  wise  a 
statesman,  as  even  the  fragmentary  political  work  that  has 
come  down  to  us  proves  Aristotle  to  have  been,  it  was 
not  blessed  with  success.  Fortune  for  a time  favoured  the 
cause  of  freedom,  but  the  barbarian’s  hour  was  not  come. 

The  treachery  of  a Hhcxlitin  lender  of  condotlieri  in  the 
service  of  the  revolted  Egyptians  enabled  the  Persian 
king,  Artaxcrxc*  Ochus,  rapidly  to  overrun  Pbconida 
and  Egypt,  and  to  devote  the  whole  force  of  his  empire 
to  the  reduction  of  Asia  Minor.  Yet  Hermius  made 
his  ground  good,  until  at  last  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
entrapped  into  a personal  conference  with  the  Greek 
general  Mentor,  the  traitor  whose  perfidy  had  ruined 
the  Egyptian  cause,  and  who  now  commanded  the  Per-  n*ath  0f 
sian  army  that  was  sent  against  Aturneus.  In  spite  of  tUnniaa. 
the  assurance  of  a solemn  oath,  his  person  was  seised 
and  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Persian  king,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  strangled  ; — the  fortresses  which  commanded 
the  country  surrendered  at  the  sight  of  his  signet ; and 
Atarneus  and  Assos  were  occupied  by  Persian  troops.! 

The  two  philosophers  were  only  enabled  to  save  them-  Amtotlo 
selves  by  a precipitate  flight  to  Mytilene,  taking  with 
them  Pythias,  the  sister  and  adopted  daughter  of  Her- 
tnias.J  It  is  singular  that  Aristotle’s  intercourse  with 
the  Prince  of  Aturneus,  and  more  especially  that  part  u.  c. 
which  related  to  his  connection  with  this  woman,  whom  343-4. 
be  married,  should  have  brought  more  cnlumnv  upon 
him  than  any  other  event  of  his  life;  and  the  strangest 
thing  of  all,  according  to  our  modern  habits  of  think- 
ing, is  that  he  himself  should  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  friends,  to  give 
a particular  explanation  of  his  motives  to  the  mar- 
riage. In  a letter  to  Antipater,  which  is  cited  by  Aris-  Marries 
tocle>s§  he  relates  the  circumstances  which  iuduced  him  Pythias, 
to  take  this  step ; and  they  are  calculated  to  give  us  as 
high  an  opinion  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  as  his 
works  do  of  the  power  of  his  intellect.  The  calamity 
which  had  befallen  Hermias  would  necessarily  have 
entailed  utter  miser)',  and  in  all  probability  death,  upon 
his  adopted  daughter,  had  she  been  left  behind.  In 
this  conjuncture,  respect  for  live  memory  of  his  murdered 
friend,  and  compassion  for  the  defenceless  situation  of 
the  girl,  induced  him,  knowing  Iter  besides,  os  he  says, 
to  be  modest  and  amiablc,||  to  take  her  as  his  wife.  It 
is  a striking  proof  of  the  utter  want  of  sentiment  in  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  in  Greece,  that  this  noble 
and  generous  conduct,  os  every  European  will  at  once 
confess  it  to  have  been,  should  have  drawn  down 


* Strabo.  Amt.  cil. 

! hid,  It*,  at.  Dimlnnis,  xvi.  sec.  52, 53,  54. 
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Biography,  obloquy  upon  the  head  of  its  actor;  while,  if  he 
had  left  the  helple&a  creature  to  be  carried  oir  to  a 
Persian  harem,  or  sacrificed  to  the  lust  of  a brutal 
soldiery,  not  a human  being  would  have  breathed  the 
slightest  word  of  censure  upon  the  atrocity.  Even 
Ins  apologists  appear  to  have  considered  this  us  one 
of  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  his  character.  When 
!•<  calum  ArLstocles*  discusses  the  charges  which  had  been  made 
dialed  in  against  him,  he  dismisses  most  of  them  with  con- 
aneoee  tempt  as  carrying  the  marks  of  falsehood  in  their 
1 * very  front-  “ Two,  however,”  he  adds,  M do  appear 

to  have  obtained  credit,  the  one  that  he  treated  Plato 
with  ingratitude,  the  other  that  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Hernias.”  And  indeed  the  relation  of 
Aristotle  to  the  lather  furnished  a subject  for  many  publi- 
cations! in  the  lid  and  1 1 Id  Centuries  before  Christ, 
and  appears  to  have  excited  as  much  interest  among 
literary  antiquarians  of  that  day,  as  the  question,  who 
wrote  Icon  BasilUte,  or  the  Letter*  of  Junius,  might  do 
in  modern  times.  The  treatise  of  Apellicon  of  Teas,  a 
wealthy  antiquary  and  bibliomaniac  contemporary  with 
Sylla,  was  regarded  as  the  classical  work  among  them. 
.We  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  sequel,  to  say  something 
more  about  this  personage.  Aristocles}  speaks  of  his 
book  as  sufficient  to  set  the  whole  question  at  rest,  and 
silence  all  the  calumniators  of  the  philosopher  for  ever. 
Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  of  their  charges 
from  the  few  spccimcus  that  have  come  down  to  us,  a 
further  refutation  than  their  own  extravagance  was 
hardly  needful.  The  hand  of  Pythias  is  there  repre- 
sented as  purchased  by  a fulsome  adulation  of  her 
adopted  futher,§  and  a subserviency  to  the  most  loath- 
some vices  which  hnman  nature  in  its  lowest  state  of 
depravity  can  engender;  and  the  husband  is  said,  in 
exultation  at  his  good  fortune,  to  have  paid  to  his  father- 
in-law  a service  appropriated  to  the  gods  alone,  singing 
his  praises,  like  those  of  Apollo,  in  a sacred  pa*an.  For- 
tunately tliis  composition  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
turns  out  to  be  a common  scoUum , or  drinking  song, 
similar  in  its  nature  to  the  celebrated  one,  so  popular 
at  Athenian  banquets,  which  records  the  deserts  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton.  It  possesses  no  very  high 
degree  of  poetical  merit,  hut  as  an  expression  of  guod 
feeling,  and  os  a literary  curiosity,  being  the  only  re- 
maining  specimen  of  its  author's  powers  in  this  branch, 
it  perhaps  deserves  a place  in  the  note.]  The  perfec- 


* Ap.  Kuseb.  loc.  cU. 

•f  Auatocles,  l<>c.  cif, 

I Ap,  Kuseb.  /or.  tit. 

9 Shu  is  in  some  accounts  represented,  not  as  his  sister,  but  his 
concubine.  Others,  not  considering  him  an  eunuch,  caii  her  his 
daughter.  One,  probably  to  reconcile  all  accounts,  calis  her  his 
daughter,  » mm  *>  ( Pseudo- Arumou.) 
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tion  of  the  manly  character  is  personified  as  a virgin , Aristotle, 
for  whose  r harms  it  is  an  enviable  lot  to  die,  or  to  rn- 
dure  Out  severest  hardships.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  she  inspires  the.  hearts  of  her  lovers  is  more  pre- 
cious than  gold,  than  parents,  than  the  luxury  of  soft- 
eyed  shep  ’ For  her  it  was  that  Hercules  ami  the  sons 
of  Leda  toiled , and  Achilles  and  Ajax  died  ! her  fair 
form,  too , made  Hernias,  the  nursling  of  A tar  neve, 
renounce  the  cheerful  light  of  the  sun.  Hence  his  deeds 
shall  become  (he  subjects  of  song,  and  the  hi  uses,  daugh- 
ter* of  memory,  shall  wed  him  to  immortality  when 
they  magnify  the  name  of  Jupiter  Xcnius,  (i.e.  Jupiter 
as  the  protector  of  the  rights  of  hospitality,)  and  bestow 
its  meed  on  firm  and  faithful  friendship  ! Ity  compar- 
ing this  relic  with  the  scolium  to  Harnindius  and  Aris- 
togiton, which  Athemeus  has  preserved  on  the  page 
preceding  the  one  from  which  this  is  taken,  the  reader 
will  at  once  sec  that  Hormiaa  is  mentioned  together  with 
Achilles  and  Ajax,  and  the  other  heroes  of  mythology, 
only  in  the  same  manner  as  Hat  modius  is;  yet  not  only 
did  this  performance  bring  down  on  its  author's  head 
the  calumnies  we  have  mentioned,  but  many  years  after 
it  was  even  made  the  basis  of  a prosecution  of  him  for 
blasphemy : such  straws  will  envy  und  malice  grasp  at ! 

The  respect  of  the  philosopher  fur  his  departed  friend 
was  yet  furlher  attested  by  tiie  erection  of  a statue,  or, 
as  some  say,  u cenotaph,  to  him  at  Delphi,  with  an  in- 
scription, in  which  his  death  was  recorded  ” as  wrought 
in  outrage  of  the  sacred  laws  of  the  gods,  by  the  monarch 
of  the  how-bearing  Persians,  uot  fairly  by  the  spear  iu 
the  bloody  battle-field,  but  through  the  false  pledge  of 
a crafty  villain  !”•  And  “ the  nearer  view  of  wedded 
life”  does  not  seem  in  any  respect  to  have  diminished 
the  good  opinion  he  had  originally  formed  of  his  friend's 
daughter.  She  died, — how  soon  after  their  marriage 
we  cannot  say, — leaving  one  orphan  daughter;  and  nut 
only  was  her  memory  honoured  by  the  widower  with  a 
respict  which  exposed  him,  as  in  the  former  instance  of 
her  father,  to  the  charge  of  idolatry,!  but,  in  his  will, 
made  sonic  lime  afterw  ards  he  provides  that  her  bones 
should  he  taken  up  and  laid  by  the  side  of  lits,  wherever 
he  might  be  buried,  as,  says  he.  she  herself  enjoined. { 

At  this  epoch  of  Aristotle's  life,  when  the  clouds  of  Aristotle 
adversity  appeared  to  be  at  the  thickest,  his  brightest  goes  to 
fortunes  were  about  to  appear.  He  had  fled  to  Myti-  Macedonia 
leue  an  exile,  deprived  of  his  powerful  friend,  and  ap- 
pareully  cut  ofF  from  all  present  opportunity  of  bringing  * qj yintT* 
ins  gigantic  powers  of  mind  into  play.  But  in  .Myti-  d*.  2. 
lene  he  received  an  invitation  from  Philip  to  undertake  a.  c. 
the  traioing  of  one  who,  in  the  World  of  Action,  was  dc«-  3-13-2. 
lined  to  achieve  an  empire,  which  only  that  of  his  master 
in  the  World  of  Thought  has  ever  surpassed.  A con- 
junction of  two  such  spirits  has  not  been  yet  twice  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  mankind ; and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  interesting  and  fruitful  than  a 

mOJm  ^wni  miry***. 

*«■>*» 
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This  Scolium  is  preserved  in  Diugvnrs  Insert.  Fit.  Ariti.  sec.  7 1 
Atheneus,  u.  ti% ; and  Stubcrus,  S*rm.  L p.  2.  From  the  first, 
sec.  2 7 , we  team  that  Aristotle  also  composed  some  epic  and  soma 
elegiac  poetry. 
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Biography,  pood  contemporary  account  of  the  intercourse  between 
them  would  have  been.  But,  although  such  a one  did 
exist,  (sec  below,  p,  104*,)  we  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  it.  Tile  destroying  hand  of  time  has  been 
most  active  exactly  where  wc  should  most  desire  infor- 
mation as  to  details,  and  almost  all  the  description  we 
can  give  of  this  period  is  founded  upon  the  scanty 
notices  on  the  subject  furnished  by  Plutarch  in  his  bio- 
graphy of  the  Great  Conqueror. 

Philip's  How  far  the  mere  personal  character  of  Aristotle  con- 
prohnhlc  tributed  tn  procuring  him  the  invitation  from  Philip,  it 
aSewith  is  difficult  to  say.  Cicero  represents  the  King  as  mainly 
Aristotle,  determined  to  the  step  by  the  reputation  of  the  philo- 
sopher’s rhetorical  lectures.*  A letter  preserved  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  (ix.  3.)  which  is  well  known,  but  can 
scarcely  be  genuine,  would  induce  us  to  believe  that, 
from  the  very  birth  of  Alexander,  he  was  destined  hy 
his  father  to  grow  up  under  the  superintendence  of  his 
latest  instructor.  It  is  indeed,  not  unlikely  that,  at  this 
early  period,  Aristotle  was  well  known  to  Philip.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  all  probability,  his  earliest  years  were 
passed  at  the  court,  where  his  father  possessed  the  highest 
confidence  of  the  father  of  Philip.  Moreover,  he  is  said, 
although  neither  the  lime  nor  the  occasion  is  specified, 
to  have  rendered  services  to  the  Athenians  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Mocedon.f  But  if  this  letter  be 
genuine,  how  are  we  able  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
the  philosopher  from  his  charge  during  the  thirteen  years 
which  elapsed  between  its  professed  date  and  the  second 
year  of  the  109th  Olympiad,  in  which  we  know  for  cer- 
tain that  he  entered  upon  his  important  task?  For 
that  it  was  not  because  he  considered  the  influences  ex- 
erted upon  this  tender  age  unimportant,  is  clear  from  the 
great  stress  he  lays  upon  their  effec  t in  the  eighth  book 
of  his  Politic*^  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  details  of 
Alexin-  this  subject.^  And  although  Alexander  was  only  thir- 
*ee”  )’rars  old  when  his  connection  with  Aristotle  com- 
menced, yet  the  seeds  of  many  vices  had  even  at  that 
early  period  been  sown  by  the  unskilful  hands  of  former 
instructors  ; and  perhaps  the  best  means  of  estimating 
the  value  of  Aristotle’s  services,  is  to  compare  what  his 
pupil  really  became  with  what  lie  would  naturally  have 
been  had  he  been  left  under  the  care  of  these.  Two  are 
particularly  noticed  by  Plutarch,§  of  totally  opposite  dis- 
positions, and  singularly  calculated  to  produce,  by  their 
combined  action,  that  oscillation  between  asceticism  and 
luxury  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  especially, 
was  so  striking  a feature  in  Alexander’s  character.  The 
taoQidas.  was  Leonidas,  a relation  of  his  mother  Olympias, 

a rough  and  austere  soldier,  who  appears  to  have  di- 
rected all  his  efforts  to  the  production  of  a Spartan  en- 
durance of  hardship  and  contempt  of  danger.  He  was 
accustomed  to  ransack  his  pupil’s  trunks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  any  luxurious  dress  or  other  means 
of  indulgence  which  might  have  been  sent  by  his  mother 
to  him:  and,  at  the  outset  of  Alexander’s  Asiatic  expe- 
dition, on  the  occasion  of  an  entertainment  by  his  adopted 
mother,  a Carian  princess,  he  told  her  that  Leonidas’s 
early  discipline  had  made  all  culinary  refinements  a 
matter  cf  indifference  to  him  ; that  the  only  cook  he  had 
ever  been  allowed  to  season  his  breakfast  was  a good 
night’s  journey ; and  the  only  one  to  improve  his  supper, 

• Dr  Oratore,  ill.  35. 

t IW.  I'it.  see.  2- 

i See  especially  p.  1334,  col  2,  line  25,  t(  tnj. ; p.  1338,  col.  1, 
line  5,  et  trq.  cd.  Hekker. 
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a scanty  breakfast.*  An  education  of  which  these  traits  Aristode. 
are  characteristic  might  very  well  produce  the  personal 
hardiness  and  animal  courage  for  which  Alexander  was 
distinguished ; — it  might  enable  him  to  tame  a Buce- 
phalus, to  surpass  alt  bis  contemporaries  in  swiftness 
of  foot,  to  leap  down  alone  amidst  a crowd  of  enemies 
from  the  ramparts  of  a besieged  town,  to  kill  a lion  in 
single  combat;! — it  might  even  inspire  the  passion  for 
military  glory  which  veuted  itself  in  tears  when  there 
was  nothing  left  to  conquer  — but  it  would  be  almost 
as  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  coarser  vices  as  to  the 
developement  of  these  ruder  virtues,  and  we  learn  that, 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  ruffianly  and  intemperate, 
dispositions  which  belong  to  barbarian  blood,  and  which 
the  influences  of  Leonidas  had  tended  rather  to  increase 
than  diminish,  were  never  entirely  subdued  by  Alex- 
ander^ The  character  of  Lysimachus,  the  other  in-  I.ysima- 
str victor  especially  noticed  by  Plutarch,  was  very  differ-  C^U8- 
ent,  but  hardly  likely  to  have  produced  a much  more 
beneficial  effect.  He  was  by  birth  an  Acarnanian,  and 
an  expert  flatterer,  hy  which  means  he  is  said  to  have 
gained  great  favour.  His  favourite  thought  appears  to 
have  been  to  compare  Alexander  to  Achilles,  Philip  to 
Peleus,  and  himself  to  Phcenix,  as  the  characters  are 
described  in  the  epic  poetry  of  Greece,  and  this  insipid 
stuff  it  was  his  delight  to  act  out  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life.  At  a later  period,  this  passion  for  scene- 
making  nearly  cost  poor  Phoenix  and  his  master  their 
lives  ;||  and  to  it  is  probably  due,  in  a great  measure,  the 
cormorant  appetite  for  adulation  which  is  the  most  dis- 
gusting feature  in  the  history  of  the  latter.  To  neither 
then  of  these  two  individuals, — and  if  not  to  these,  of 
Course  much  less  to  the  crowd  of  masters  in  reading, 
writing,  horsemanship,  harp-playing,  and  the  other  ac- 
complishments included  by  ancient  education  in  its  two 
branches  of  jum/irory  and  yi^ru'mdy, — can  we  ascribe  a 
share  in  the  production  of  that  character  which  distin- 
guishes Alexander  from  any  successful  military  leader. 

But  to  Aristotle  some  of  the  ancients  attribute  a degree  Hi*  obli- 
and  kind  of  merit  in  this  respect  which  is  perfectly 
absurd.  Plutarch  says  that  his  pupil  gained  from  him  * ° e* 
more  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes  than 
from  Philip.^  Alexander  himself  was  accustomed  to 
say,  that  he  honoured  Aristotle  no  less  than  his  own 
father,  that  to  the  one  he  owed  life,  but  to  the  other 
all  that  made  life  valuable;** — and  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  misinterpretation  of  such  phrases  as  these  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  conqueror  had  received  from  his  in- 
structor direct  advice  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
exploit  which  has  made  him  known  to  posterity.  But 
the  obligations  to  which  he  really  alluded  were  probably 

* Plutarch,  Fit.  »cc.  22. 

t Ibid.  8—40.  Ac. 

j Umtt  Atfmjimw  non  tujfidl  orbit. — Juv.  Sat,  x. 

$ Lramidat  Alexandra  peedu^oqyi,  ut  a Babylomo  Dioqene  traditur, 
qutfwtdam  rum  tihis  imbuit,  qu te  qooque  <t  jam  tnaj  imum 

rrq-rm  a L t lid  inilitmtione  fiweriti  tnni  proiecvta.  Quintilian,  but. 

Or.  I 1,  8.  Ib  it  not  probable  that  Aristotle,  in  the  seventh  l».*ok 
of  his  1‘ohtict,  (p.  1324,  cot.  1,  tins  23,  et  try.,  and  p.  1333,  cuL  2, 
line  10,  et  ieq.)  has  a particular  reference  to  the  iiew»  of  Leooidus  ? 

See  also  above,  col.  1,  note  J. 

|’  Plutarch,  Fit.  wc-  24. 

q[  Plutarch,  Dr  Fortum.  Afrxamdri.  See  Stc.  Croix,  Emmett 
Hiiton qxr,  p,  84.  Such  expressions  as  these  led  later  writers  to 
ye«  more  extravagant  ones ; such  ss  Kt»jjer  Bacon’s,  pn-  trior 
laptmhcr  mundum  Alexandra  tradidit  Arulotetn  ; and  prubahly  to 
the  same  source  is  to  be  traced  the  romance  of  the  philosopher 
having  personally  attended  hi*  pupil  ia  bis  expedition. 

*•  Plutarch,  Fit-  A/ex.  sec.  8. 
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Biography,  of  a totally  different  kind.  Philip  is  said  to  have  per- 
>•  — - reived  at  a very  early  age  that  his  son's  disposition 

was  a most  peculiar  one,  sensible  in  the  highest  degree 
of  kindness,  and  tractable  by  gentle  measures,  but  ab- 
solutely ungovernable  by  force,  and  consequently  requir- 
ing, instead  of  the  austerity  of  a Leonidas,  or  the  flattery 
of  a Lysimachus,  the  influence  of  one  who  could,  by 
his  character  and  abilities,  command  respect,  and  by  his 
Ilis  Utoruy  inCt  ami  judgment  preserve  it  Such  qualifications  he 
found  in  Aristotle,  and  the  good  effects  seem  to  have 
speedily  shown  themselves.  From  a rude  and  intem- 
perate barbarian  his  nature  expanded  and  exhibited  itself 
in  an  attachment  to  philosophy,  a desire  of  mental  cul- 
tivation, and  a fondness  for  study.  So  completely  did 
he  acquire  higher  and  more  civilized  tastes,  thut  being 
at  the  extremity  of  Asia,  in  a letter  to  Harpnlus  he 
desires  that  the  works  of  Phitistus  the  historian,  the 
tragedies  of  .Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and 
the  dithyrambs  of  Telestcs  and  Philoxenus,  should  be 
sent  to  him.  Homer  was  his  constant  travelling  com- 
panion. A copy,  corrected  by  Aristotle,  was  deposited 
by  the  side  of  his  dagger,  under  the  pillow  of  the  couch 
on  which  he  slept  ;•  and,  on  the  occasion  of  a magnifi- 
cent casket  being  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius’s 
camp,  when  a discussion  arose  as  to  how  it  should  be 
employed,  the  King  declared  that  it  should  be  appro- 
11  is  mental  priated  to  tile  use  of  containing  this  copy.t  But  his 
cultivation,  education  had  not  been  confined  to  the  lighter  species 
of  literature ; on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  to  the  gravest  and  most  abstruse  parts  of 
philosophy,  to  which  the  terra  of  acroamatic  was  specifi- 
cally upplied.  We  shall  in  the  sequel  examine  more 
fully  what  exact  notion  is  to  be  attached  to  this  term:} 
in  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  it 
included  the  highest  branches  of  the  science  of  that  day. 
In  a letter,  then,  preserved  by  Plutarch  and  Aulus 
Gellius, $ Alexander  complains  that  his  preceptor  had 
published  those  of  his  works  to  which  this  phrase  was 
applied.  “ How,*’  he  asks,  “ now  that  this  is  the  case, 
will  he  be  able  to  maintain  his  superiority  to  others  in 
mental  accomplishments,  a superiority  which  he  valued 
more  than  the  distinction  he  had  won  by  his  conquests  ?*' 
Gellius  likewise  gives  us  Aristotle's  answer,  in  which  he 
excuses  himself  by  saying,  " that  although  the  works  in 
question  were  published,  they  would  be  uscIcsh  to  all 
who  had  not  previously  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  oral 
instructions.' * Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters,  which  Gellius  says  he  took 
from  the  book  of  the  philosopher  Andronicus,  (a  contem- 
porary of  Cicero's,  to  whom  we  Bhall  on  a future  occa- 
sion again  revert,)  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  they  are  forgeries, 
they  were  forged  in  accordance  with  a general  belief  of 
the  time,  that  there  was  no  department  of  knowledge 
however  recondite  to  which  Aristotle  had  not  taken 
pains  to  introduce  his  pupil. 

Rapidity  But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  education 
education  ^ex4n<kf  **  short  space  of  time  which  it  occupied. 

1 ’ From  the  time  of  Aristotle's  arrival  in  Macedonia  to 
the  expedition  of  his  pupil  into  Asia  there  elapsed  eight 
years,  (»’. e.  from  Olymp.  cix.  2.  to  Olymp.  cxi.  2.)  But 
of  this  only  a part,  less  than  the  half,  can  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  of  systematic  instruction.  For  in 

* Plutarch,  Fit.  Me.  7,  8. 

+ Plutarch,  AT/.  wc.  26.  Strabo,  xiiu  Plin.  A 'at.  Hitt.  y,  30. 

} Sc*  below,  |i.  129*,  col.  2. 

$ Plutarch,  Vit.  Akx.  mc.  7.  Gellius,  Mm.  All.  xx.  3 


the  fourth  year  of  this  period,*  we  find  Philip  during  an  Arisloll*. 
expedition  to  Byzantium  leaving  his  son  sole  and  abso- 
lute  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Some  barbarian  subjects 
having  revolted,  Alexander  undertook  an  expedition  in 
person  against  them,  and  look  their  city,  which  he  called 
after  his  own  name,  Alexandropoli*.  From  this  time 
he  was  continually  engaged  in  business,  now  hading 
the  decisive  charge  at  Cha.'ronca,  and  now  involved  in 
court  intrigues  against  a party  who  endeavoured  to  gain 
Philip's  confidence  and  induce  him  to  alter  the  succes- 
sion.f  It  is  clear  therefore  that  all  instruction,  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word,  must  have  terminated.  Yet  Aristotle's 
that  a very  considerable  influence  may  have  been  still  influence 
exerted  by  Aristotle  upon  the  mind  of  Alexander,  is  not  , 
only  in  itself  probable,  but  is  confirmed  by  the  titles  of*  *ao  er* 
some  of  his  writings  which  arc  now  lost.  Aminonius, 
in  his  division  of  the  works  of  the  philosopher,  mentions 
a certain  class}  as  consisting  of  treatises  written  for  the 
behoof  of  particular  individuals,  and  specifies  among- 
them  those  books  **  which  he  composed  at  the  request 
of  Alexander  of  Mncedon,  that  On  Monarchy,  and  /«- 
struct  ions  o/i  the  Mode  of  establishing  Colonies,"  The 
titles  of  these  works  may  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Alexander's  subsequent 
policy,  the  attempt  to  fuse  into  one  moss  his  old  sub- 
jects and  the  people  he  had  conquered,  the  assimilaliou 
of  their  manners,  especially  by  education  and  intermar- 
riages, the  connection  of  remote  regions  by  building  cities, 
making  roads,  and  establishing  commercial  enterprises, 
may  be  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  counsels  of  his  pre- 
ceptor. A modern  writer  indeed  has  imagined  an  ana- 
logy between  this  assimilative  policy  of  the  conqueror, 
and  the  generalizing  genius  of  the  philosopher.§  And 
there  really  docs  seem  some  ground  for  this  belief,  in 
spite  of  an  observation  of  Plutarch's,||  which  is  at  first 
sight  diametrically  opposed  to  it.  After  speaking  of 
the  Stoical  notions  of  an  universal  republic,  he  says, 
that  magnificent  as  the  scheme  was,  it  was  never  realized, 
but  remained  a mere  speculation  of  that  school  of  philo- 
sophy ; and  he  adds  that  Alexander,  who  nearly  realized 
it,  did  so  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  who 
had  recommended  him  to  treat  the  Greeks  as  a general, 
(hyr/iortnSc,)  but  the  barbarians  as  n master,  (hoxo- 
ru*<3c,)—  the  one  as  friends,  the  other  as  instruments.  But 
there  is  no  other  authority  than  Plutarch  for  this  story  ; 
and  it  seems  far  frum  improbable  that  it  is  entirely  built 
upon  certain  expressions  used  by  Aristotle  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Politics.  In  that  place  he  recognises  the  His  view* 
relation  between  master  and  slave  as  a natural  one ; wspeeting. 
and  he  also  maintains  the  superiority  of  Greeks  over  **“Trry* 
barbarians  to  be  so  decided  and  permanent  as  to  justify 
the  supremacy  of  the  one  over  the  other.  Of  the  latter 
he  argues  that  they  have  not  the  faculty  of  governing  in 
them,  and  that  therefore  the  state  of  slavery  is  for  them 
the  natural  and  proper  form  of  the  social  relation.^  But 

• Plutarch,  Fit,  mc.  9.  Diodorus,  xvi.  77.  Sec  Clinton,  Fait. 

Util .a.  340,  339. 

f Plutarch,  AT/,  sec.  9,  10. 

{ rm  Ammon.  Hermemeut.  ad  Amtct.  Caleyor.  p.  7.  ed. 

Aid.  The  two  works  alluded  to  arc  cited  by  the  anonymous  au- 
thor of  the  Life  printed  by  Buhle  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle,  p.  50 
--67,  under  the  titles  wifii  fimrAuaf  and  •AXi&arJjn,  i •romara. 

Diogenes  mentions  the  latter  by  the  same  name,  and  Pseudo  - 
Ammonias  the  former.  The  anonymous  writer  adds  u third  [«fJ] 

S ri«  fnrifH  i nXrruii,  by  which  he  probably  means 
the  wf»r  ' which  we  hare. 

§ Joh.  von  Mueller,  AUgtmrim e Graehichte,  i.  p.  160. 

[I  Dm  Virt.  et  Fort,  Akxondri,  p.  329. 

•J  P.  1252,  col.  I,  tin.  34,  n itq. 
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Biflgnpby*  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  »S  l»y  some  modern  writers 
“v— it  ha*  been,9  that  Aristotle  explicitly  distinguishes  be- 
tween u slave  de  facto  and  a slave  de  jure,  and  that  he 
Mssremt-  ground^  bis  vindication  of  slavery  entirely  on  the  prin- 
•ented.  cip|e  that  such  a relation  shall  be  the  most  beneficial 
one  to  both  the  parties  concerned  in  it  Where  this  con- 
dition is  wanting,  wherever  the  party  governed  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a higher  order  of  government,  he  distinctly 
maintains  that  the  relation  is  a false  and  unnatural  onc.f 
If  therelore  his  experience  had  brought  him  into  con  tact 
with  the  highly  cultivated  and  generous  races  of  upper 
Asia  to  which  Alexander  penetrated,  he  must  in  con- 
sistency with  his  own  principle,  that  every  man’s  nature 
is  to  be  developed  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is 
capable,  have  advised  that  these  should  he  treated  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Greeks,  and  Alexander’s  con- 
duct would  only  appear  a natural  deduction  from  the 
general  principles  inculcated  by  his  master.^  As  far  as 
concerned  the  barbarians  with  whom  alone  the  Greeks 
Exnst-  previously  to  Alexander’s  expedition  had  been  brought 
patcU.  into  contact,  the  neighbours  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Propontis,  the  savage  hordes  of  Thrace, 
or  tin?  Nomad  races  inhabiting  the  African  Syrtis, 
Aristotle’s  position  was  a most  reasonable  one.  Chris- 
tianity seems  the  only  possible  incans  for  the  mutual 
pacification  of  races  so  different  from  one  another  in 
every  thought,  feeling,  ami  habit,  as  these  and  the  po- 
lished Greeks  were:  and  Christianity  itself  solves  the 
problem  not  by  those  modifications  of  social  life  through 
which  alone  the  statesman  acts,  or  can  act ; but  by 
awakening  all  to  the  consciousness  that  there  exists  a 
common  bond  higher  than  all  social  relations ; it  does 
not  aim  nt  obliterating  national  peculiarities,  but  it  dwarfs 
their  importance  in  comparison  with  the  universal  reli- 
gious faith.  If  we  would  really  understand  the  opinions 
of  a writer  of  antiquity,  we  muKt  understand  the  ground 
on  which  he  rests,  and  mini  rest.  We  have  no  right 
to  require  of  a pagan  philosopher  three  centuries  before 
Christ,  that  in  his  system  he  should  take  account  of  the 
influences  of  Christianity;  and  they  who  scoff  at  the 
importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  difference  of  race, 
would  do  well  to  point  out  any  instance  in  the  history 
of  the  world  of  a barbarous  people  becoming  amalga- 
mated with  a highly  civilized  one  by  any  other  agency. 
8tagirus  If  Aristotle  might  reasonably  feel  proud  of  the  talents 
rebuilt.  awl  acquirements  of  his  pupil,  his  gratification  would 
be  yet  more  enhanced  by  the  nature  ol  the  reward  which 
his  services  received.  We  have  mentioned  above  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Stagirua,  Aristotle’s  birthplace.  Al- 
though his  own  fortunes  were  little  uffcctcd  by  this  cala- 
mity, his  patriotism,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  in 
Plutarch,  induced  him  to  demand  us  the  price  of  his  in- 
structions, the  restoration  of  his  native  town.  It  was 
accordingly  rebuilt,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  living 
in  exile  were  m-tored  to  the  home  of  their  infancy,  such 
os  had  been  sold  for  slaves  were  redeemed,  and  in  the 
days  of  Plutarch  strangers  were  shown  the  shady  groves 
in  which  the  philosopher  had  walked,  and  the  stone 
I winches  whereon  he  used  to  repo  sc. § The  constitution 


• Paley,  Marat  and  Pditieut  PMi/otepiv,  ch.  v.  ]<.  12. 

t Sve  p.  IIS),  col.  1,  line  i,  tl  ttq.,  sod  coL  2,  line  4,  et  sry.,  also 
p.  1259,  coL  *2,  line  *21,  rt  **>/. 

♦ From  thin  point  of  view  too,  the  assertion  of  Plutarch  quoted 
above  (p.  102*j  acquires  a plausibility,  which  otherwise  we  could 
never  allow  iL 

| Plutarch,  fit.  A!*r.  sac.  7.  In  this  matter  the  accounts  arccon- 
fared.  /Kliaa,  (Par.  Hut.  iii,  17.  xii.  54  j Diogenes, (v.  4.) and  Pliny 


under  which  the  new  citizens  lived  was  said  to  be  drawn  Aristotle, 
up  by  him,*  aud  long  afterwards  his  memory  was  cele-  v— 
brated  by  the  Stagirites  in  a solemn  festival,  and,  it  is 
said,  one  mouth  of  the  year  (perhaps  the  one  in  which 
he  was  horn)  called  by  his  naine.t  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  connection 
with  Alexander,  when  the  more  direct  instruction  had 
ceased,  the  newly  built  town  furnished  him  with  a quiet 
retreat,  and  that  he  then  and  there  composed  the  trea- 
tises we  have  mentioned  above,  for  the  use  of  his  absent 
pnpil.  While  their  personal  communication  lasted, 

Pella,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  was  probably  his  rcsi- 
dcnce.J  as  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  Philip  would  have 
liked  to  trust  the  person  of  the  heir  apparent  out  of  his 
dominions. 

We  shall  conclude  the  account  of  this  portion  of  Fclluw 
Aristotle’s  life  by  the  mention  of  three  other  remark-  r“Pl*“  °f 
able  persons  who  probably  all  shared  with  Alexander  in  A txoiiuer. 
the  benefit  of  his  instructions,  allhough  this  is  only  ]io- 
sitively  stated  of  the  last  of  them.f  The  first  of  these 
was  ('allisthenes,  a non  of  Aristotle’s  cousin,  who  after- 
wards attended  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  and 
to  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  in  the  sequel. 

The  second  was  Theophrastus,  Aristotle's  successor  in 
the  school  of  the  l.yceum  some  years  afterwards;  and 
the  third  wa*  one  Marnas,  a native  of  Pella,  brother  to 
the  Autigonus  who,  alter  the  death  of  Alexander,  when 
the  generals  of  the  monarch  divided  their  master’s  con- 
quests among  them,  became  King  of  Ljcia  and  Pam- 
phyba.  Hr  was  a soldier  and  a man  of  letters;  nud 
one  work  of  his  On  the  Education  o f Alexander  is  per- 
haps as  great  a loss  to  us  as  any  composition  or  antiquity 
which  could  be  named. 

On  Alexander  commencing  his  eastern  expedition,  Aristotle 
Aristotle,  leaving  his  relation  and  pnpil  Callrethcnmt  to  10 

supply  his  own  place  as  u friendly  adviser  to  the  youthful  Al  nt* 
monarch,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  ostensible  cha-  ' ' 
racU-r  of  historiographer,||  returned  to  Athens.  Whe- 

(vii,  29-)  ut  in  bulls  the  restoration  to  Alvxander.  If  it  took  place 
at  the  commencement  of  the  regency  these  may  be  reconciled  with 
Plutarch.  Hut  the  testimony  of  Valerios  Muxinins  (v.  6.)  would 
refer  both  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  Stngirus  to  Alexan- 
der. and  that  too  at  a time  when  Aristotle  was  very  old  and  re- 
siding in  Athens.  The  gentlest  mode  of  reconciling  this  inaccu- 
rate rpilotnirer  with  pus*  biiities,  is  to  suppose  that  hi*  ha*  cow 
founih-tl  Sbigims  with  Krcssut,  the  birthplace  of  Theophrastus, 
of  whom  Diogenes  and  Pseudo-Amnumius  relate  a somewhat 
similar  story  . 

* Plutarch  adv.  OjM.  rrir. 

f Pseudo-Ammon,  and  Pit.  Is/t.  The  name  •*  Stagirites'*  shows 
the  very  late  rise  of  this  feature  of  the  story.  It  may  he  built,  how- 
ever, on  a true  fuundjtiua. 

1 Tills  has  i«*en  by  btuhr.  Aritioiehn,  i.  p.  10-1,  inferred  from  the 
expression  u WfegsaTf  m Theocritus's  Epigram  quoted 

above  p.  9.  note.  The  Mocedouiaas,  he  says,  called  the  river, 
on  whose  lank*.  Pella  stood,  by  the  name  We  ranuot 

find  any  authority  except  Plutarch  for  this  assertion  ; and  should 
he  inclined  to  recognise  in  the  expression  in  question  a moral  ralher 
than  n physical  allusion. 

y Suidoo,  r.  Murtyat.  That  Callisthenes  and  Theophrastus 
were  together  pupils  of  Aristotle  appears  from  Diugeias,  Pa. 

Tkroph.  see.  39.  Aud  the  Macedonian  connections  of  both  would 
incline  us  to  believe  that  *it  was  in  that  country  that  this  relation 
existed.  Theophrastus  was  personally  known  to  Philip  and  treated 
with  distinction  by  hint.  {/Elion,  Par.  Hit.  iv.  19.)  And  if 
CaiUsthenc*  hail  been  Aristotle’s  pupil  at  Athena,  his  character 
would  surety  haw  liven  sufficiently  developed  eleven  years  after 
words  to  exhibit  his  unfitness  as  an  adviser  of  Alexander  to  any 
eye,  certainly  to  the  sharp-sighted  one  of  Aristotle,  besides,  it  is 
not  likely  that  Alexander  would  have  chosen  one  whom  he  was 
not  already  acquainted  with,  to  attend  him  in  such  a capacity  is 
ColUstheues  d,d. 

||  Anhiau.  iv.  10. 
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Biography,  ther  this  Hep  was  (he  consequence  of  any  specific  invi- 
' V™*''  tation  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Some  accounts  stale 
that  he  received  a public  request  from  the  Athenians  to 
come,  and  conjointly  with  Xcnocrates  to  succeed  Speu- 
sippus.*  But  these  views  appear  to  proceed  upon  the 
essentially  false  opinion  that  the  position  of  teacher  was 
already  a publicly  recognised  one,  and  besides  to  imply 
the  belief  that  Xenocrates  and  Aristotle  were  at  the  time 
on  their  travels  together;  whereas  wc  know  that  the 
latter  was  in  Macedonia  till  n.  c.  335,  and  that  the 
former  had  four  years  before  this  time  succeeded  Speu- 
sippus,  not  by  virtue  of  any  public  appointment,  but  in 
consequence  of  his  private  wish.f  If  auy  more  precise  rea- 
son be  required  for  the  philosopher's  change  of  residence 
than  the  one  which  probably  determined  him  at  first  to 
visit  At  liens,  namely  the  superior  attractions  which  that 
city  possessed  for  cultivated  and  refined  minds,  wc  should 
incline  to  believe  that  the  greater  mildness  of  climate 
was  the  influencing  cause. 4 Ilis  health  was  unques- 
tionably delicate  ; and  perhaps  it  was  a regard  for  this, 
combined  with  the  wish  to  economize  time,  that  induced 
him  to  deliver  his  instructions  (or  at  least  a part  of  them) 
not  sitting  or  standing,  but  walking  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  open  air.  The  extent  to  which  he  carried 
this  practice,  although  the  example  of  Protagoras  § in 
Plato’s  Dialogue  is  enough  to  show  that  he  did  not 
originate  it,  procured  for  his  scholars  who  of  course 
were  obliged  to  conform  to  this  habit,  the  soubriquet  of 
Peripatetic*,  or  Walker*  backwards  and  forward *.j| 
From  a neighbouring  temple  of  Apollo  Lycmis,  his 
school  wus  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ly- 
ceum ; and  here  every  morning  and  evening  he  deli- 
Division  of  vered  lectures  to  a numerous  body  of  scholars.  Among 
hi*  who-  these  he  appears  to  have  made  a division.  The  morning 
course,  or,  as  he  called  it  from  the  place  w here  it  was 
delivered,  the  morning  walk,  (iuOtroc  x-rpiswoc,)  was 
attended  only  by  the  more  highly  disciplined  part  of 
his  auditory,  the  subjects  of  it  belonging  to  the  higher 
branches  of  philosophy,  and  requiring  a systematic  at- 
tention as  well  as  a previously  cultivated  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  In  the  evening  course 
(cuXu-oc  Xipixarvc)  the  subjects  os  well  as  the  manner 
of  treating  them  were  of  a more  popular  cast,  and  more 
appreciable  by  a mixed  assembly.  Aulus  Gellius,**  who 
is  our  sole  authority  on  this  matter,  affirms  that  the  ex- 
pressions acroatic  discourses  and  exoteric  discourses 
(Adyoi  arp* Ktroret  and  Adytx  Hump ccoi)  were  the  appro- 
priate technical  terms  for  Utesc  instructions  ; and  he  fur- 
ther says  that  the  former  comprised  theological,  physical, 
and  dialectic  investigations,  the  latter  rhetoric,  sophistic , 
(or  the  art  of  disputing,)  and  politics.  We  shall  in 
another  place  examine  thoroughly  into  the  precise  mean- 


Feripa- 
tet  U*. 


Inn, 


• Pseudo-Aramon.  Pit,  Lot. 

t Diog.  Loert.  iv.  3. 

j Thin  seems  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  exprevvion  of 
Aristotle  cited  by  Demetrius,  De  Eheul.  sec.  29,  1SS : iy~  I*  pip 
*A hwi  lt(  irmytifm  ixfn  ts  rev  HmrtXim  rip  piym,,  im  *i  Xr»yu+*v 
til  ‘Attimi  itd  rip  i/Jita  rit  ftiyat, 

$ P.  314  E.  315.  C. 

||  Cicero,  Academ.  Pott.  L 4.  Cicero  translates  the  word  rip- 
vmrut  by  imambu/are.  Hermippus  explained  it  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  2.)  altxioutcH  the  origin  of  this  practice 
with  Aristotle  to  a regard  not  for  his  own  health  but  for  that  of 
Alexander. 

Before  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  had  been  used  as  a gym- 
nasium. and  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Plain  trains-  See 
Aristoph.  Pee.  355,  and  the  Scholiast. 

••  1 VVcf.  Mi.  xl  5. 


ing  of  these  celebrated  phrases,  a task  which  would  in  Aristotle, 
this  place  loo  much  break  the  ihread  of  the  narrative.  ^ 

We  may,  however,  remark  that  the  morning  discourses 
were  called  acroatic  or  subjects  of  lectures,  not  because 
they  belonged  to  this  or  that  branch,  but  because  they 
were  treated  in  a technical  and  systematic  manner;  and 
so  the  evening  discourses  obtained  the  name  of  exoteric 
or  separate , because  each  of  them  was  insulated,  and  not 
forming  an  integral  part  of  a system.  It  is  obvious  that 
some  subjects  are  more  suitable  to  the  one  of  these  me- 
thods, and  others  to  the  other;  and  the  division  wbicl 
Gellius  makes  is,  generally  shaking,  a good  one.  Bui 
that  it  does  not  hold  universally  is  plain,  not  to  mention 
other  arguments,  from  the  fact  that  the  work  oif  Rhe- 
toric which  has  come  down  to  us  is  an  acroatic  work, 
and  that  on  Politics  the  unfinished  draught  of  one ; 
while  on  the  eoutrary,  a fragment  of  an  exoteric  work 
preserved  by  Cicero  in  a Latin  dress  is  upon  a theolo- 
gical subject. 

The  more  select  circle  of  his  scholars  Aristotle  used  Their 
to  assemble  at  slated  times  on  a footiug,  which  without  «"vi»ial 
uny  straining  of  analogy  we  may  compare  to  the  pe-  meeUft**# 
riodical  dinners  held  by  some  of  the  literary  dubs  of 
modern  limes.  Their  object  obviously  was  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  high  intellectual  cultivation  with  the 
charms  of  social  intercourse;  to  make  men  feel  that 
philosophy  was  not  a thing  separate  from  the  daily  uses 
of  life,  but  entered  into  all  its  charities  aud  was  mixed 
up  with  its  real  pleasures.  These  reunions  were  con 
ducted  according  to  regular  rules,*  of  which  we  know 
enough  to  see  that  the  cynicism  or  pedantry,  which  fre* 
quently  induces  such  as  would  be  accounted  deep  thinker* 
to  despise  the  elegancies  or  even  the  decencies  of  life, 
was  strongly  discountenanced. t In  these  days,  espe- 
cially in  Kngland,  where  so  many  different  elements 
combine  to  produce  social  intercourse  in  its  highest  per- 
fection, it  is  difficult  to  cstimute  the  important  effect  which 
must  have  been  brought  about  by  a custom  such  as  that 
just  mentioned.  44  To  enjoy  leisure  gracefully  and  cre- 
ditably,"* is  not  easy  for  any  one  at  any  time,  but  for 
the  Athenian  in  the  days  of  Aristotle  wag  a task  of  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Deprived  of  that  kind  of  female  in-  Athenian 
tercourse  which  in  modern  social  life  is  the  great  instru-  in- 
uient  for  humanizing  the  oilier  sex,  softening,  as  it  does, lcrcour¥*' 
through  the  affections,  the  disposition  to  ferocity  and 
rudeness,  and  checking  the  licentious  passions  hy  the 
dignity  of  matronly  or  maidenly  purity,  the  youth  of  an- 
cient Greece  almost  universally  fell  either  into  a ruffianly 
asceticism,  or  a low  and  vulgar  profligacy.  Some  af- 
fected the  austere  manner  and  sordid  garb  of  the  Lace- 
demonians^ regarding  as  effeminate  all  geniality  of 
disposition,  all  taste  for  the  refinements  of  life,  every 
thing  in  short  which  did  not  directly  tend  to  the  pro- 
duction of  mere  energy:  while  others  entirely  quenched 
the  moral  will  and  the  higher  mental  faculties  in  a 


• Athrnxus,  p.  186. 

f ’AtperrriXot  H mXjirrpi  juu  taruerei  wXnfn  r«i/»  r»a  hr]  ri  r*«t- 
rtrm  J*«*  ■fni’t.  Athenstu,  i>.  186,  K. 

J /Wit.  viii.  p,  1337,  col,  2,  line  34.  Compare 

also  Nwom.  F.tkie.  p.  1177,  cal.  2,  line  4,  and  Pvlit.  vii.  11.  1334, 
col.  1,  line  lb“34. 

$ That  the  .Vmmiiwuim  *0  admirably  hit  off  l.y  Arisfopbanca 
(Av.  1729,  tt  re?  ) lasted  long  after  hi*  time,  i*  clear,  not  to  men- 
tion other  arguments,  from  the  evident  prevalence  of  the  view* 
which  Aristotle  (JMMfc  vii.  p.  l.T 24,  col.  1,  line  23,  -r  rey-  *lwp. 
1332,  eol.  2,  tine  20,  p.  1334,  eol.  2,  line  2b)  take*  *0  much  pome 
to  controvert. 
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debauchery  of  the  coarsest  kind.*  To  open  a new 
region  of  enjoyment  to  the  choicer  spirits  of  the  time, 
and  thus  save  them  from  the  distortion  or  corruption  to 
which  they  otherwise  seemed  doomed,  was  a highly  im- 
portant service  to  the  cause  of  civilization.  The  plea- 
sure and  utility  resulting  from  the  institution  was  very 
generally  recognised.  Xenocrates,  the  friend  of  Aris- 
totle, adopted  it.  Theophrastus,  his  successor,  left  a 
sum  of  money  in  his  will  to  be  applied  to  defraying  (he 
expenses  of  these  meetings;  and  there  were  in  after 
times  similar  periodical  gatherings  of  the  followers  of 
the  Stoic  philosophers,  Diogenes,  Antipater,  and  Pamo- 
tius.t  If  some  of  these,  or  others  of  similar  nature,  in 
the  course  of  time  degenerated  into  mere  excuses  for 
sensual  indulgence,  ns  Athena1  us  seems  to  hint,  no  argu- 
ment can  be  thence  derived  against  their  great  utility 
while  the  spirit  of  the  institution  was  preserved. 

Another  arrangement  made  by  Aristotle  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  lus  instructions  appears  particularly  worthy 
of  notice.  In  imitation,  as  some  say,  of  a praclice  of 
Xenocrates,  he  appointed  one  of  his  scholars  to  play 
the  purt  of  a sort  of  president  ill  his  school,  holding  the 
office  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  after  which  another  took 
his  place.!  This  peculiarity  teems  to  derive  illustration 
from  the  practice  of  the  universities  of  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  the 
custom  for  individuals  on  various  occasions  to  maintain 
certain  theses  against  all  who  chose  to  controvert  them. 
A remnant  of  this  practice  remains  to  this  day  in  the 
Adi  (as  they  ore  termed)  which  ore  kept  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  by  candidates  for  a degree  in 
either  of  the  Faculties.  It  is  an  arrangement  which 
results  necessarily  from  the  scarcity  of  hooks  of  instruc- 
tion, and  is  dropped  or  degenerates  into  a mere  form 
when  this  deficiency  is  removed.  While  information 
on  any  given  subject  must  be  derived  entirely  or  mainly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  teacher, — as  was  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle  no  less  than  that  of  Scotus  and  Aquinas, 
— the  most  satisfactory  test  of  the  learner's  proficiency 
is  his  ability  to  maintain  the  theory  which  he  has 
received  against  all  arguments  which  may  be  brought 
against  it.  We  shall  probably  be  right  in  supposing 
that  this  was  the  duty  of  the  president  («px**»»)  spoken 
of  by  Diogenes.  He  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
XVIth  Century, keeping  an  act.  He  had  for  the  space 
of  ten  days  to  defend  his  own  theory  and  to  refute  the 


* >«(  **'£»  ylnihf 

y\  wSwur  «73i  a*i  pmJV  ft*** » ; Ariitvph.  Ran.  751. 

The  manners  of  the  latter  comedy,  as  preserved  in  Terence's 
| ihiy*.,  arc  a sufficient  evidence  that  this  sarcasm  vat  little  less 
applicable  at  Athena  throughout  the  IVth  Century  before  the 
Christian  era. 

f Athenwm,  p.  186. 

J mXXa  mat  [,  rn  'X**?  **p*hn7*,  pipsipitn  Eiuuam'  vara 
2i«*  apgirra  r«b«.  I>)Og.  Luerl.  fit.  »eC.  4.  //I OjUt  PtiAl 

semper  1‘enpaleticorum  Arademurque  contort  u do  tie  omniiWj  return  m 
contrnnai  partes  disserend i non  06  earn  ca atom  sot  am  p/aruit,  quod 
aliler  non  poSi't,  quid  ,n  quAque  rt  vert  unite  met,  invenin ; «*d 
etiam  quod  esact  ea  maxima  dicendi  exercitatiu : quit  phneeps  u sms 
est  Antlotr/et,  drinde,  ewm  qmi  secuti  sunt. — Cicero,  7Wc.  Qu.  u.  3. 

Sm  atiqmis  extUerit  a/tquamio,  qui  ArxsuAeteo  mure  de  tonmbus  rebut 
im  mtramque  partem  f#uU  dieert,  et  in  emit*  count  dual  contrar.as 
oratitiNri,  prtrerpiis  ittius  rogmtit.  eopfieare  ; amt  A or  A r cento-  awio 
et  Carneadi , contra  oronc  quod  proposition  sit  disserat  ; quiqut  ad 
ram  raitanem  adjungat  hone  rhetoncum  usuro  moremquu  dicendi, 
— « *it  em/i,  is  perfect  ms,  is  sotut  orator. — Cicero,  De  that.  iii.  21. 

Tl»e  passage  from  Quintilian,  (L.2.  23.)  quoted  by  Menage  in  bis 
note  on  Diogenes,  (/pc.  cir.)  refers  to  au  esseutLallv  different  kind 
of  discipline,  arising  out  of  other  grounds  and  directed  to  other 
ends. 


objections  (urdpirn)  which  his  brother  disciples  might 
either  entertain  or  invent,  the  master  in  the  mean  time 
taking  the  place  of  a moderator,  occasionally  interposing 
to  show  where  issue  must  be  joined,  to  prevent  either 
party  from  drawing  illogical  conclusions  from  acknow- 
ledged premises,  and,  probably,  after  the  discussion  had 
bceu  continued  for  u sufficient  lime,  to  point  out  the 
ground  of  the  fallacy.  This  explanation  will  also  serve 
to  account  for  a phenomenon,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike 
a reader  on  the  perusal  of  any  one  of  Aristotle’s  writings 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  'Hie  systematic  treatment 
of  a subject  is  continually  broken  by  an  apparently 
needless  discussion  of  objections  which  may  be  brought 
against  some  particular  part.  These  are  slated  more  or 
less  fully,  and  are  likewise  taken  off ; or  it  sometimes 
happens  that  merely  the  principle  on  which  the  solution 
must  proceed  is  indicated,  and  it  is  left  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  reader  to  fill  up  the  details.  To  return  to  our 
subject,  it  is  quite  obvious  thnt  such  a discipline  as  we 
have  described  must  have  had  a wonderful  effect  in 
sharpening  the  dialectical  talent  of  the  student,  and  in 
producing — perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  more  valuable 
faculty  of  deep  and  systematic  thought — extraordinary 
astuteness  and  agility  in  argumentation.  Indeed,  if  we 
make  abstraction  of  t lie  subject-matter  of  the  discussions, 
we  may  very  well  regard  the  exercise  as  simply  a prac- 
tical instruction  in  the  art  of  Disputation, — that  which 
formed  the  staple  of  the  education  of  the  Sophists. 
And  now  we  may  understand  how  Gcllius,*  writing  in 
the  lid  Century  after  Christ,  should  place  this  art 
among  the  branches  which  Aristotle’s  evening  course 
embraced,  although  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Sophists 
taught  it,  he  would  have  scorned  to  make  any  such  pro- 
fession .f  In  what  other  light  could  this  compiler  have 
viewed  the  fact,  that  insulated  topics  arising  out  of  a 
subject  which  they  had  heard  systematically  treated  by 
their  master  in  his  lectures  (ai-pottoac)  of  the  morning, 
were  debated  by  Aristotle's  more  udvanced  scholars,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  body,  in  the  evening,  the 
master  being  himself  present  and  regulating  the  whole 

discussion. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  species  of  exercise  it  is  not 
the  faculty  of  comprehending  philosophic  truth  that 
plays  the  most  prominent  part.  As  regards  the  subject- 
matter  of  such  debates,  nothing  which  is  at  all  incom- 
plete, nothing  unsusceptible  of  rigid  definition  is  avail- 
able. Consequently  the  whole  of  that  extensive  region, 
where  knowledge  exists  in  a state  of  gTowthnnd  gradual 
consolidation, — the  domuin  of  half-evolved  truths,  of 
observations  and  theories  blended  together  in  varying 
proportions,  of  approximately  ascertained  laws,  in  the 
main  true,  but  still  apparently  irreconcilable  with  some 
phenomena, — all  this  fertile  soil,  out  of  which  every 
particle  of  real  knowledge  has  sprung  and  must  spring, 
will  be  neglected  ns  barren  and  unprofitable.  Where 
public  discussion  is  the  only  test  to  be  applied,  an  im- 
pregnable paradox  will  be  more  valued  than  an  imper- 
fectly established  truth!.  And  it  is  not  only  by  diverting 
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* JS'ocl.  All.  xx.  5.  Sec  above,  p.  1 05*. 
f See,  for  instance,  the  contem)  t with  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Sophistical  principle, — the  one  on  which  Isocrates  taught  rhetoric. 
Rktt'fnc.  i,  uiir. 

1 SnpitMhi  banc  ctnset  Arcetitat  vim  esse  mitt  imam.  Zentmi 
assent  tens,  rat  err  ne  atpiatur  ; ne  fattatur,  tidere.  Cicero,  Aradcm. 
prior,  it  21.  Who  can  fail  to  recognise  the  disputatious  habit  of 
imud  which  gave  birth  to  this  principle?  Compare  sec.  21.  Si 
utit  re i sapiens  assentietur  unquum,  uliquaado  ctiam  opinabitur: 
cunquain  autam  opinabitur ; tmth  ifitnr  rti  ossnthetur. 
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Btogrsphy.  (j,e  attention  of  the  student  away  from  the  profitable 
fields  of  knowledge,  that  a pernicious  effect  will  be 
produced.  He  will  further  be  tempted  to  give,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  an  artificial  roundness  to  established 
facts  hy  means  of  arbitrary  definitions.  In  Nature 
every  thing  is  shaded  off  by  imperceptible  gradations 
into  something  entirely  different.  Who  can  define  the 
exact  line  which  separates  the  animal  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  or  the  family  of  birds  from  that  of  animals  ? 
Who  can  say  exactly  where  disinterestedness  in  the 
individual  character  joins  on  to  a well-regulated  self- 
love? — or  where  fanaticism  ends  and  hypocrisy  begins? 
On  the  phi*  But  the  intellect  refuses  to  apprehend  what  is  not  clear 
losophcr.  and  distinct.  Hence  a continual  tendency  to  stretch 
Nature  on  the  Procrustes- bed  of  logical  definition, 
where,  with  more  or  less  gentle  truncation  or  extension, 
a plausible  theory  will  he  formed.  If  one  weak  point 
after  another  lie  discovered  in  this,  a new  bulwark  of 
hypothesis  will  be  thrown  up  to  protect  it,  and  at  last  the 
fort  be  made  impregnable,— but,  alas!  in  the  mean  time 
it  has  become  a castle  in  the  air.  Should,  however, 
the  genius  of  the  disputant  lie  less  in  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing and  refining,  than  in  that  of  presenting  his 
views  in  a broad  and  striking  manner,  should  his  fancy 
be  rich  and  his  feelings  strong, — above  all,  should  he 
be  one  of  a nation  where  eloquence  is  at  once  the  most 
common  gift  and  the  most  envied  attainment, — he  will 
call  in  rhetoric  to  the  aid  of  his  cause  ; and,  in  this  event, 
as  the  accessory  gradually  encroaches  and  elbows  out 
that  interest  in  whose  aid  it  was  originally  introduced, — 
as  the  handling  of  the  question  becomes  more  impor- 
tant, and  the  question  itself  less  so, — there  will  result, 
not,  as  in  the  former  case,  a scholastic  philosophy, 
but  an  arena  for  closet  orators,  who  will*  abandon 
the  s yslemalic  xtvdy  of  philosophy,  and  varnijh  up 
declamation * on  set  subjects . Such  results  doubt- 

less did  not  follow  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  Xc- 
nocrates.  Under  them,  unquestionably,  the  original 
purpose  of  this  discipline  was  kept  steadily  in  sight ; 
and  it  was  not  suffered  to  pass  from  being  the  test 
of  clear  and  systematic  thought  to  a mere  substitute 
for  it.  But  the  transition  must  have  been  to  a consi- 
derable extent  effected  when  an  Arcesilaus  or  a Cameades 
could  deliver  formal  dissertations  in  opposition  to  any 
question  indifferently,  and  when  Cicero  could  regard  the 
rhetorical  practice  as  co-ordinate  in  importance  with  the 
Reason  of  other  advantages  resulting  to  the  student-t  In  the 
nerac*^of  XtT^  €Xce^cnce  ftn<*  reputation  then  of  this  peculiar  dis~ 
the^at-r  cipline  of  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  we  have 
Peri[«-  a germ  adequate  to  produce  a rapid  decay  of  his  philo- 
tetics.  * sophy,  and  we  have  no  occasion  to  look  either  to  external 
accidents  or  to  the  internal  nature  of  his  doctrines  for  a 
reason  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Peripatetics  after  Theo- 
phrastus. The  importance  of  this  remark  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel. 

Aristotle's  it  was  probably  in  the  course  of  this  sojourn  at 
prosperity.  Athens,  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years, 
that  the  greater  number  of  Aristotle's  works  were  pro- 
duced. His  externa!  circumstances  were  at  this  time 


• iXu*  fkXsMfli*  •r(my  uMT‘*+f,  iX.km  Strabo, 

xiil.  p.  124. 

t See  the  passage  cited  above,  p.  106,  note}.  Compare  al*o 
AeaJ.  Prwr.  ik.  18.  enrm  i ila  tain  a pen  e pertpieueque  et 

perversa  el  ful»o  tecului  ntei,  nisi  Iam4a  i»  AreetUa,  multi  rturm 
major  in  Cur* rank,  ft  copia  rervm,  et  dicendi  vis  fuiuH.  Yet  tike 
eloquent  Arcestlaus  and  Cnmeade*  left  mothimg  behind  them  written. 
Plutarch,  i>*  Fort.  Alts.  p.  323.  ed.  Paris. 
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most  favourable.  The  Macedonian  parly  was  the  pre-  ArutotW 
valent  one  at  Athens,  so  that  he  needed  be  under  no 
fears  for  his  personal  quiet;  and  the  countenance  and 
assistance  he  received  from  Alexander  enabled  him  to 
prosecute  his  investigations  without  any  interruption 
from  the  scantiness  of  pecuniary  means.  The  Conqueror 
is  said  in  Athenxus  to  have  presented  his  master  with 
the  sum  of  eight  hundred  talents  (about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling)  towards  the  expenses  of  his 
History  of  Animals*  and  enormous  as  this  sum  is,  it 
is  only  in  proportion  to  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  vast 
wealth  acquired  by  the  plunder  of  the  Persian  trcasures.f 
Pliny  also  relates  that  some  thousands  of  men  were 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  zoo- 
logical specimens,  which  served  as  materials  for  this 
celebrated  treatise.  The  undertaking,  he  says,  originated 
in  the  express  desire  of  Alexander,  who  took  a singular 
interest  in  the  study  of  Natural  History.^  For  this 
particular  object,  indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  received  a 
considerable  sum  from  Philip,  so  that  we  must  probably 
regard  the  assistance  afforded  him  by  Alexander  (no 
doubt  offer  conquest  had  enlarged  his  means)  us  having 
effected  the  extension  and  completion  of  a work  begun 
at  an  earlier  period,  previous  to  his  second  visit  to 
Athens.^  Independently  too  of  this  princely  liberality, 
the  profits  of  bis  occupation  may  have  been  very  great, || 
and  we  have  before  seen  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
private  fortune  was  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  not  only  all  the  means  and  appliances  of 
knowledge,  but  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  private 
life,  were  within  his  reach,  and  having  as  little  or  the 
cynic  ns  of  the  sensualist  in  his  character,  there  is  every 
probability  that  he  availed  himself  of  them.  Indeed, 
the  charges  of  luxury  which  his  enemies  brought  against 
him  after  his  death,  absurd  as  they  are  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  put,  appear  to  indicate  a man  that  could 
enjoy  riches  when  possessing  them,  as  well  as  in  case  of 
necessity  he  could  endure  poverty. 

But  fortune,  proverbially  inconstant,  was  even  more  Aristotle 
fickle  in  the  days  of  Aristotle  than  our  own.  At  an 
earlier  period  of  his  life,  we  have  seen  the  virulence  of  ™ ,n 
political  partizansliip  rendering  it  desirable  for  him  to  u c 

quit  Athens.  The  same  spirit  it  was  which  again,  in  332 

his  old  age, ‘forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  a less  agreeable 
but  safer  spot.  The  death  of  Alexander  had  infused 
new  courage  into  the  anti-Macedonian  party  at  Athens, 
and  a persecution  of  such  as  entertained  contrary  views 
naturally  followed.  Against  Aristotle,  the  Ultimate  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Antipater,  (whom  Alexander  on 
leaving  Greece  had  left  regent,)  a prosecution  was 
either  instituted  or  threatened  for  on  alleged  offence 
against  religion. 5 The  flimsincss  of  this  pretext  for 

• Athenwu,  p.  338.  c. 

f See  the  authorities  on  this  sub;eet  collected  by  Stc.  Croix. 

Ej-amen  Hutarujue,  pa  428—430. 

I Hist.  Hal.  viil.  1/. 

& ^liin,  f ar.  Hut.  iv.  19. 

f|  See  the  beginning  of  the  tlippias  Major  of  Plato  for  the  pro- 
fit* of  the  sophists,  which  thrre  is  no  reason  to  suppose  were 
greater  than  those  of  their  more  respectable  successors.  Hippies 
professes  to  have  made  during  a short  circuit  in  Sicily  more  than 
six  hundred  pounds,  although  the  celebrated  Protagoras  wa*  there 
as  a competitor,  (sec.  5.)  II ywubolus's  instructions  in  oratory  cost 
him  a talent,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  (Arutopb.  Hub. 

874.)  But  there  is  no  means  of  deciding  whether  Aristotle's 
teaching  was  ur  was  not  gratuitous. 

€f|  Phavorinus,  ap.  Diog.  Lacrt.  tit.  sec.  5.  /Rliut,  far.  Hist. 
iii.36.  Athemrua,  p.  696.  Origan  c.  Ceitrnm,  i.  p.  51.  cd.  Spencer. 

Democharcs,  cited  by  Aristoclrs,  (ap.  Euseb.  Prmp.  Lv.  xv.  2.) 
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frivolously 
accused  of 
impiety. 


Biography,  crushing  a political  opponent — or  rather  a wise  ami 
inoffcnxivc  man,  whose  very  impartiality  was  a tacit 
censure  of  the  violent  party  spirit  of  HU  time — will 
appear  at  first  sight  of  the  particular*  of  the  charge. 
Eurymedon  the  Hierophant,  u*»i*ted  by  Demophilus, 
accused  him  of  the  blasphemy  of  paying  divine  honours 
to  mortals.  He  had  composed,  it  was  said,  a pa»an  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  his  futher*in-lnw  Herat  ins,  and  also 
honoured  the  memory  of  his  deceased  wife  Pythias  with 
libations  such  ns  were  used  in  the  worship  of  Ceres.  This 
ptea  n is  the  Scolium  'Aprra  iroX*po^6i(  &c.,  which  we 
have  described  abuv  e,  (p.  1 0 1 ,)  and  although  w e cannot  tell 
what  the  circumstance  was  which  gave  rise  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  charge,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  it 
as  little  justified  the  interpretation  given  to  it  as  the  tale 
does.  That  ignorance  and  bigotry,  stimulated  by  party 
hatred,  should  find  matter  in  his  writings  to  confirm  u 
charge  of  impiety  founded  on  such  a basis,  was  to  be 
expected ; and  he  is  related  to  have  said  tn  his  friends, 
in  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Socrates,  “ Let  us  leave  Athens, 
and  not  give  the  Athenians  a second  opportunity  of 
committing  sacrilege  against  philosophy.”  He  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  “the  many-headed 
monster”  to  consider  the  absurdity  of  a charge  as  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  security  under  such  circum- 
stances. and  he  retired  with  his  property  to  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,*  where  at  that  time  Macedonian  influence  pre- 
vailed. In  a letter  to  Amiputer  he  expresses  his  regret 
at  leaving  his  old  haunt*,  but  applies  a verse  from 
Homer  in  a way  to  intimate  that  the  disposition  that 
prevailed  there  to  vexatious  and  malignant  calumnies 
was  incorrigible.!  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  new 
asylum  had  before  (his  time  afforded  him  an  occasional 
retreat  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  Athens. { Now, 
however,  he  owed  to  it  a greater  obligation.  He  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies  *»nd  enabled  to  justify 
himself  in  the  opinion  of  all  whose  judgment  was  valu- 
able by  a written  defence  of  his  conduct,^  and  an  expo- 
sure of  the  absurdities  which  the  accusation  involved. 
4<  Was  it  likely,”  he  asks  “ that  if  he  had  contemplated 
Hermias  in  the  light  of  a deity,  he  should  have  set  up  a 
cenotaph  to  his  memory  as  to  that  of  a dead  man  ? 
Were  funeral  rites  a natural  step  to  apotheosis  V*  Argu- 
ments like  these,  reasonable  as  they  are,  were  not  likely 
to  produce  much  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his  enemies. 
The  person  of  their  victim  was  beyond  their  reach  ; but 
such  means  of  annoyance  as  still  remained  were  not 
neglected.  Some  mark  of  honour  at  Delphi,  probably 
a statue,  had  been  on  a former  occasion  (perhaps  the 
embassy  alluded  to  above)  decreed  him  by  a vote  of 
the  people.  This  vote  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
rescinded,  an  insult  the  more  mortifying,  if,  as  appears 


Bis  de- 
fence. 


Intuit 
potted 
upon  him. 


* Apollodorus,  ap.  Di«g.  fit.  tec.  10.  Lycon  the  Pythagorean, 
cited  l»y  Arutocle*,  ap.  Rutb.  Prep.  Ee.  xr.  2.  ground*  a charge 
of  luxury  cm  the  number  of  culinary  utensils  which  were  passed 
at  the  cudorn- house  in  Chalci*. 

f Pteudo-Amnum.  A-'. turn,' Jar.  Hist.  iiL  36  ; (compare xii.  52.) 
Phavorinua.  (ap.  Ding.  Pit.  tec.  9.) 

| Diog.  Pit.  Epiewri,  tec.  1.  Strabo,  x.  p.  325,  ed.  Tauehnitx. 

§ Atheuwus  (p.  697)  quote*  a passage  from  thia  work  to  which 

he  gives  the  title  of  iasXtytm  iaifitiat,  hut  at  the  same  lima  men- 
tion* a suspicion  that  it  was  not  genuine.  It  might  very  well  be 
written  by  one  of  his  scholar*  in  hi*  name,  and  embody  his  senti- 
ments. just  a*  the  AptJopf  of  Plato  doe*  that*  of  Hoc  rate*.  Thi* 
is  the  more  likely,  as  Aristotle  at  this  time  appears  tu  have  been 
in  a very  weak  stat*  of  health.  It  seem*  to  be  identical  with  the 
Xiyn  h**w*if  mentioned  by  Phavnrinus,  (op.  Diog.  lit.  see.  9.) 
and  to  be  so  called  because  written  in  that  form,  although  pro- 
bably never  intended  to  he  recited  in  court. 


likely,  it  whs  inflicted  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  acted 
the  part  of  a spy  in  the  Macedonian  interest.*  In  a 
letter  to  Antiputer  he  speak*  of  this  proceeding  in  a tone 
of  real  greatness,  perfectly  f ree  from  the  least  affectation 
of  indifference,  lie  alleges  that  it  docs  not  occasion 
him  great  uneasiness,  but  that  he  still  feels  hurt  by  it.t 
It  is  impossible  to  find  expressions  more  characteristic 
of  an  unaffectedly  magnanimous  nature,  or  which  better 
illustrate  the  description  of  that  disposition  given  by 
tiimselfin  one  of  his  works.* 

A subject  which  it  is  likely  occasioned  him  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  far  greater  pain  than  any  thing 
which  the  fickle  public  of  Athens  could  think  or  do,  was 
the  coolness  which  hud  arisen  between  himself  and  his 
illustrious  pupil.  It  seems  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  Callisthene*,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  nbovc,  (p.  104,)  who  hail  accompanied  Alex- 
ander into  Asia  by  his  particular  recommendation.  This  CalUs- 
individtial  possessed  a cultivated  mind,  a vigorous  un-  throe*, 
demanding,  and  a hold  and  fearless  integrity,  combined 
with  a strong  attachment  to  the  homely  virtues  and 
energetic  character  of  the  Macedonians,  and  a corre- 
sponding hatred  and  contempt  for  the  Persian  manners 
which  hud  been  adopted  by  Alexander  after  his  suc- 
cesses. Unfortunately  no  less  for  those  whom  it  waa 
his  desire  to  reform  than  for  himself,  the  sterling  qua- 
lities of  his  mind  were  obscured  by  a singular  want  of 
tact  and  discretion.§  He  had  no  talent  for  seizing  the 
proper  moment  to  tell  an  unwelcome  truth,  and  so  far 
from  being  able  to  sweeten  a reproof  by  an  appearance  of 
interest  and  affection  for  the  party  reproved,  he  often 
contrived  to  give  his  real  zeal  the  colouring  of  offended 
vanity  or  personal  malice.  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  AristotU-** 
dreaded  from  the  very  first  that  evil  would  follow  from  advice  to 
these  defects  in  his  character,  and  to  have  advised  him  *lim* 
to  abstain  from  frequent  interviews  with  the  King,  and 
when  he  did  converse  with  him,  to  be  careful  that  his 
conversation  was  agreeable  and  goodhumoured.||  He 
probably  judged  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  Cal- 
listhenes  would  of  itself  work  an  effect  with  a generous 
disposition  like  Alexander's,  and  that  its  influence  could 
not  be  increased,  and  would  in  all  probability  be  much 
diminished,  by  (he  irritation  of  personal  discussion,  pro- 
ducing, almost  of  necessity,  altercation  and  invective. 

Call istlie ties,  however,  did  not  abide  by  the  instructions 
of  his  master ; and  perhaps  the  ambition  of  martyrdom 
contributed  almost  as  much  as  the  love  of  truth  to  his 
neglect  of  them.  The  description  of  Kent,  which  Shak- 
speare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cornwall,^  would  certainly 

* Demochnrrs  cited  by  Aristocles.  (Euseb.  Prep.  JSc.  xv.  2.  J 
f .AHian,  /'4«r.  Hitt.  xiv.  I.  tvr*(  pnet  rcii+*  piXtn 

irw  mvrit,  pert  p*)i*  piXut.  Pausaniafl  (vu  4.  8.)  speak*  of  a 
statue  at  Olympia  said  to  he  hi* : but  it  had  no  name,  nor  was  it 
known  who  hnd  placed  it  there. 

I N icons.  Ethic,  iv.p.  1183,  col.  1,  line  34. 

$ Aristotle  himself  said  of  him,  on  bearing  of  his  behaviour  at 
court,  that  he  was  X»y*>  pit  Wnt  ««i  piyae,  not  f «w*  tigr*.  Her- 
mippuK  ap.  Plutarch,  Pit.  Alt r.  sec.  54. 
ji  Valerius  Mm  *ii.  2. 

*J  — Thi*  is  some  fellow. 

Who.  having  been  praised  for  bluatness,  doth  affbet 
A saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  hi*  nature : lie  cannot  flatter,  ha  1 
An  honest  mind  and  plain  !— he  must  «p«ak  truth  t 
An  they  will  take  it,  so : if  not,  he‘s  plain. 

These  kind  of  knaves  I know,  which  in  this  plainness 
II*rbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends. 

Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely  2 

JBajf  Lear,  act  ii.  Sc.  2. 


Coolness 
towards 
him  on  the 
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Biography,  not  do  him  justice ; but  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our 
' eyes  to  the  fact  that  he  made  it  “ his  occupation  to  be 
plain.**  Disgusted  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Balaam,  ami 
the  other  oriental  customs,  which  in  the  eyes  of  many 
were  a degradation  to  the  dignity  of  freeborn  Greeks, 
he  did  not  tuke  the  proper  course,  namely,  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  royal  bauquels,  and  thus  by  his  ab- 
sence enter  a practical  protest  again!  their  adoption ; 
but,  while  he  *did  not  cease  to  attend  these,  he  took 
His  dislike  every  opportunity  of  testifying  his  disapprobation  of 
of  the  what  he  saw,  aud  his  contempt  of  the  favours  which  were 
Persian  bestowed  on  such  as  were  less  scrupulous  than  himself, 
party.  Qne  0f  these  who  appears  to  have  particularly  excited 
his  dislike  was  the  sophist  Anaxarchus,  an  unprincipled 
flatterer,  who  vindicated  the  worst  actions  and  encou- 
raged the  most  evil  tendencies  of  his  master  ;•  and 
perhaps  ti  jealousy  of  this  miscreant,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  leave  him  the  undivided  empire  over  Alexander’s 
mind,  was  one  reason  which  pre vented  him  from  adopt- 
ing what  would  have  been  probably  the  most  effectual 
as  well  as  the  most  dignified  line  of  conduct.  Some 
anecdotes  are  related  by  Plutarch,  which  exhibit  in  a 
very  striking  manner  both  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  phi- 
losophers breaking  out  in  defiance  of  all  the  decencies 
of  a court,  and  the  rude  bluntness  of  Callisthenes's  man- 
ners. On  one  occasion,  a discussion  arose  at  supper 
time,  as  to  the  comparative  severity  of  the  winters  in 
Macedonia  and  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  they 
then  were.  Auoxorchus,  in  opposition  to  his  rivul, 
strongly  maintained  the  former  to  be  the  colder.  Cal- 
listhcnes  could  nol  resist  the  temptation  of  a sneer  at 
his  enemy.  “ You  at  least,”  said  be,  **  should  hardly 
be  of  that  opinion.  In  Greece  you  used  to  get  through 
the  cold  weather  in  a sernbby  jacket ; (cr  rpi/Wt ;) 
here,  I observe,  that  you  cannot  sit  down  to  table  with 
less  than  three  thick  mantles  (caxtfac)  on  your  back.”f 
Auaxarchus,  whose  vulgar  ostentation  of  the  wealth 
which  his  tow  servilities  had  procured  him  was  observed 
and  ridiculed  by  all,  could  not  turn  otF  this  sarcasm; 
but  the  meanest  animal  has  its  sting,  and  he  took  care 
not  to  miss  any  opportunity  for  lowering  the  credit  of 
Callisthenes  with  Alexander,  a task  which  the  unfortu- 
nate wrong-headedness  \ of  the  other  rendered  only  too 
easy.  On  the  occasion  of  another  royal  banquet,  each 
of  the  guests,  as  the  cup  passed  round,  drank  to  the 
monarch  from  it,  and  then,  after  performing  the  salaam, 
received  a salute  from  him, — a ceremony  which  was  con- 

* When  Alexander,  after  having  tiara  his  friend  C Situs  in  a fit 
of  drunken  passion,  threw  himte If  upon  the  esrth,  overwhelmed 
with  remorse,  deaf  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  and  obsti- 
nately refusing  to  touch  food,  (aihstbeaes  and  Anaxarchu*.  the 
philosophers  of  that  dsy  standing  in  the  place  or  the  priests  of 
this,  were  seat  to  offer  hhn  spiritual  consolations.  The  Utter,  wise 
in  his  generation,  determined  to  sear  the  conscience  which  be 
could  not  heal,  and  entered  the  trnt  with  an  expression  of  indig- 
nation and  surprise.  “ What/'  he  cried,  “ is  this  Alexander  on 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  bent  ? is  this  he  lyiug 
weeping  like  a slave,  in  fear  of  tlie  reproaches  and  the  conven- 
tional laws  of  men,  when  he  ought  to  be  himself  the  law  and  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  to  them  ?— Why  did  he  conquer  the 
world  but  to  rule  and  command  it ; surely  not  to  bo  m bondage 
to  it  and  its  foolish  opinions  ?*  “ Dost  thou  not  know/’  he  conti- 
nued. addressing  the  unhappy  prince,  - that  Justice  and  Law 
(Aisn>  »*j  Qipn)  are  represented  tne  assessors  of  Jupiter,  as  a sign 
to  all  that  whatever  the  mighty  do  is  lawful  and  just  Plutarch, 
fit.  Alex.  sec.  52. 

f Plutarch,  fit.  Alex.  see.  5*2. 

I rjMuJeer  and  ^ci««a>*r  aJwAng**  arc  terms  in  which  Arrhian, 
who  perfectly  appreciates  tbc  manly  spirit  of  Callistheoes  and  is 
no  idolater  of  Alexander,  characterises  his  manners.  — Dr  Ex  fed. 
Alts . iv.  c.  12. 


sidtred  as  an  especial  mark  of  royal  favour.  Chilis-  Aristotle, 
thence,  when  his  turn  arrived,  omitted  the  salaam,  but 
advanced  towards  Alexander,  who,  being  busy  in  con- 
versation with  Hepluestion,  did  not  observe  that  the 
expected  net  of  homage  had  been  omitted.  A courtier 
of  Anaxarchus's  party,  however,  Demetrius,  the  sou  of 
Pythonax,  determined  that  their  enemy  should  not  be- 
nefit by  this  casualty,  and  accordingly  called  out,  “ Do 
Itut  salute  that  fellow.  Sire,  for  lie  alone  has  refused  to 
salaam  you.”  The  King  on  (tearing  this,  refused  Cal- 
listheues  the  customary  compliment;  hut  the  laiter,  far 
from  being  mortified,  exclaimed  contemptuously  as  he 
returned  to  his  scat,  14  Very  well,  then  I am  a kiss  the 
poorer  ! ” • Such  gratuitous  discourtesy  as  this  could 
hardly  foil  to  alienate  the  kindness  of  a young  prince, 
whose  mere  taste  for  refinement — leaving  entirely  out  of 
consideration  the  intoxication  produced  bv  unparalleled 
success  and  the  flatteries  which  follow  it — must  have  been 
revolted  by  it-t  It,  however,  gained  him  great  credit  HU  popn- 
with  the  Macedonian  party,  who  were  no  less  jealous  oflaritywith 
the  favour  which  the  Persian  nobles  found  with  the  th*  Greek  t 
Conqueror  than  disgusted  with  the  adoption  of  the  Per- 
si  a n customs.  He  was  considered  as  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  body,  aud  as  the  representative  and  vindicator  of 
that  manly  and  plain-speaking  spirit  of  liberty  which 
they  regarded  as  their  birthright;  J and  the  satisfaction 
which  his  vanity  received  from  this  importance,  combined 
with  a despair  of  reconquering  the  first  place  ill  Alex- 
ander's favour  from  the  hated  and  despised  Auaxarchus, 
probably  determined  him  to  relinquish  all  attempts  at 
pleasing  the  monarch,  and  to  adopt  a line  which  might 
annoy  aud  injure  himself  but  could  hardly  benefit  any 
one.  When  an  account  was  brought  to  Aristotle  in 
Greece  of  the  course  pursued  by  his  relation,  his  sharp- 
sightedness led  him  at  oucc  to  divine  the  result.  In  a 
line  from  the  Iliad, § 

Ah  me ! luth  words,  my  mo,  b*xle  speedy  death  ■ 
he  prophetically  hinted  the  fate  which  awaited  him. 

Indeed  the  latter  himself  appears  not  to  have  been  blind 
to  the  ruin  preparing  for  him ; but  this  conviction  did 
not  produce  any  alteration  in  his  conduct,  or,  if  any 
thing,  it  perhaps  induced  him  to  give  way  to  his  temper 
even  more  than  before.  At  another  banquet,  the  not 
unusual  request  was  made  to  him,  that  he  would  exhibit 
his  talcuts  by  delivering  an  extemporaneous  oration, 
and  the  subject  chosen  was  a panegyric  upon  the  Ma- 
cedonians. 11c  complied,  and  performed  his  task  vo  His  iudia- 
well  as  to  excite  universal  admiration  and  enthusiastic  eretwn. 
applause  on  the  part  of  the  guests.  This  circumstance 
appears  to  have  nettled  Alexander,  whose  affection  for 
his  old  fellow-pupil  had  probably  quite  vanished,  nml 
he  remarked  in  disparagement  of  the  feat,  in  a quotation 
from  Euripides,  that  on  such  a subject  it  was  no  great 
matter  to  be  eloquent.  44  If  Callisthenes  wished  really 
to  give  a proof  of  his  abilities  ” said  he,  “ let  him  lake 
up  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  try  what  he  con 
do  in  an  invective  against  the  Macedouiuus,  that  they 
may  learn  their  faults  and  reform  them.”  The  orator 
did  not  decline  the  challenge : — his  mettle  was  roused, 

* I’lutarch,  fit.  me.  54.  Arrhian.  iv.  12. 

+ “ Do  but  the  Greek*  seem  to  you,"  said  he,  on  the  occasion 
of  CUtoa’s  outrageous  behaviour,  to  two  of  hi*  frieiuls,  “ cuin|vued 
with  the  Macedonians,  like  demigods  among  bmte  beasts?'*— 

Plutarch,  / if.  sec.  51. 

* Plutarch,  fit.  sec.  53.  Arrhian,  iv.  12. 
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Biography,  and  he  surpassed  his  former  performance.  The  Ma- 
^ "v**— " cedonian  nation  was  held  up  to  utter  scorn,  and  especial 
contempt  heaped  upon  the  warlike  exploits  and  con- 
summate diplomacy  of  Alexander’s  father  Philip.  His 
successes  were  attributed  to  accident  or  low  intrigue 
availing  itself  of  the  dissensions  which  existed  at  that 
time  in  Greece;  and  the  whole  was  wound  up  by  the 
Homeric  line — 

i»  £ m!  * fxx*£l  rmSf. 

When  civil  brails  prevail,  the  vilest  soar  to  fame ! 

The  effect  of  this  course  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Alexander  fell  into  a furious  passion,  telling 
the  performer,  what  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  that  his 
speech  was  an  evidence  not  of  skill,  but  of  malevolence, 
and  the  latter,  perhaps  conscious  that  he  had  now 
struck  a blow  which  would  never  he  forgiven,  left  the 
room,  repeating  as  he  went  out  a verse  from  the  Iliad, 
which  seems  to  he  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  Clilus, 
and  au  intimation  that  he  expected  to  be  made  the 
second  victim  to  his  sovereign’s  temper.* 

His  ruin.  A victim  he  was  destined  to  be,  although  not  in  the 
way  in  which  he  appears  to  have  expected.  A practice 
had  been  introduced  by  Philip,  similar  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  courts  of  the  feudal  sovereigns  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  the  sons  of  the  principal  nobles  should 
be  brought  up  at  court  in  attendance  on  the  person  of  the 
Conspiracy  King.  Of  these  pages,  esquires,  or  grooms  of  the  bed- 
©f  the  chamber,  (for  their  office  appears  to  have  included  all 
I*4***5,  these  duttes.f)  who  attended  on  Alexander,  there  was 
one  named  Hermolaus,  a youth  of  high  spirit  and  gene- 
rous disposition,  who  was  much  attached  to  Callisthenes, 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  his  society  and  conversation. 
Hermo’aus  The  philosopher  appears  to  have  considered  hia  mind  as 
a friend  of  u fii  depositary  for  the  manly  principles  of  Grecian 
theuwL  liberty,  which  the  tenets  of  Anaxnrchu*  and  the  corrupt 
example  of  the  monarch  threatened  utterly  to  extinguish, 
and,  in  the  inculcation  of  these,  to  have  made  use  of 
language  and  of  illustrations,  which,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  were  certainly  dangerous,  al- 
though in  reference  to  the  then  prevailing  tone  of  mora- 
lity we  shall  scarcely  he  justified  in  censuring  them. 
Harmndius  and  Arisiogiton  having  with  the  sacrifice  of 
their  own  lives  been  fortunate  enough  to  bring  about 
the  freedom  of  their  country,  had  been  canonized  as 
political  saints,  and  were  held  up  to  all  the  youth  of  the 
free  States  of  Greece  for  admiration  and  imitation ; and 
Callislhenes  can  hardly  deserve  especial  blame  for  par- 
ticipating in  this  general  idolatry,  or  for  regarding  the 
glory  of  a tyrannicide  as  surpassing  that  of  a tyrant, 
however  brilliant  the  fortunes  of  the  latter  might  lie. 
Neither  can  we  at  all  wonder  tliut  he  should  delight  in 
depreciating  the  “ pride,  pump,  and  circumstance”  of 
greatness  in  comparison  with  dignity  of  character  and 
Duly  energy,  and  in  exposing  the  impotence  of  exter- 
nals to  avert  any  of  “ the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.** 
Such  topics  have  been  in  all  ages  and  ever  will  be 
the  staple  both  of  philosophy  and  of  the  sciolism 
which  is  its  counterfeit,  and  the  necessity  for  dwelling 
upon  them  must  toCallisthcues  have  appeared  the  greater 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  habits  of  feeling  which 
Persian  manners  and  sophistry  like  that  of  Anuxurchus 
were  calculated  to  spread  among  the  Macedonian  youth. 
He  is  said  indeed  to  have  continually  professed  that  the 
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only  motive  which  induced  him  to  accompany  Alexander  Aristotle* 
into  Asia  was  that  he  might  be  the  means  of  restoring  v— 
his  countrymen  to  their  fatherland,  as  true  Greeks  iis 
they  went  out,  uncorrupted  by  the  manners  or  the  luxury 
of  the  barbarians;*  and  he  seems  unquestionably  to  have 
succeeded  in  putting  a stop,  at  least  for  a time,  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  salaam,  of  all  Eastern  customs  the 
most  galling  to  Macedonian  pride.t  In  an  evil  day, 
however,  to  Callisthencs,  it  happened  that  Hermolaus 
w’as  out  hoar-hunting  with  Alexander,  when  the  animal 
charged  directly  towards  the  King.  The  page,  influenced 
probably  more  by  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  and  his  own 
youthful  spirits,  than  by  any  just  apprehension  for  his 
sovereign’s  safety,  struck  tile  creature  a mortal  wound 
before  it  came  up  to  him.  Alexander,  the  keenest  of 
huntsmen,  balkrd  of  his  expected  sport,  in  the  passion 
of  the  moment,  ordered  Hermolaus  to  be  flogged  in  the  ln*u'tedbj 
presence  of  his  brother  pages,  and  deprived  him  of  his  Alexander, 
horse,  (apparently  the  sign  of  summarily  degrading  him 
from  his  employment.)  Such  an  insult  to  a Greek  could 
only  be  washed  out  in  the  blood  of  the  aggressor,  and 
Hermolaus  found  ready  sympathy  among  his  compeers. 

It  was  agreed  among  them  to  assassinate  Alexander 
while  asleep,  and  the  execution  of  the  design  was  fixed  Plot*  Ins 
for  a night  on  which  Antipalcr,  the  son  of  Asclepiodorus, 

(whom  Alexander  had  made  lord- lieutenant  of  Syria,) 
was  to  be  the  groom  in  waiting.  It  so  happened  that 
on  that  night  Alexander  did  not  retire  to  bed  at  all,  but 
sat  at  table  corousing  until  the  very  morning,  whether 
by  accident,  or  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  a Syrian 
female,  to  whom  in  the  character  of  a soothsayer  he  paid 
great  respect,  is  not  agreed  by  the  contemporary  histo- 
rians. Bui  this  circumstance,  whatever  was  the  cause 
of  it,  saved  the  King  and  led  to  the  detection  of  the  plot. 

The  next  day,  Epimene*,  one  of  the  conspirators,  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  an  individual  who  was  strongly 
attached  to  him.  This  person  spoke  of  it  to  Eurylochus, 
the  brother  of  Epimenes  perhaps  considering  that  his 
relationship  was  a sufficient  guarantee  for  secrecy. 
Eurylochus,  however,  at  once  laid  an  information  before 
Ptolemy  Legides,  subsequently  the  first  of  the  Greek 
dynasty  in  Egypt,  and  then  one  of  the  gtiard  of  honour 
in  attendance  on  Alexander.  He  reported  to  the  King  la  detected, 
the  names  of  those  who  he  had  been  told  were  con- 
cerned in  the  aflair:  they  were  arrested,  and  on  being 
put  to  the  torture  confessed  their  crime  and  gave  up  the 
names  of  others  who  were  participators.}  So  far  all 
accounts  agree  as  to  the  substantial  facts  of  this  story, 
but  here  n great  discrepancy  commences.  Ptolemy  Inculpation 
and  Aristobulus  § both  asserted  that  the  pages  named  of  Callb- 

the  net. 


* Plutarch,  Fit.  see-  53. 

f Plutarch,  Fit.  arc.  54.  Compare  Arrhian,  iv.  14,  where 
Hermolaus  ia  said  to  have  complained  of  *#**-**•» 
XniiTrmt 

1 Antuan,  iv.  13,  14. 

$ Aristobulua  wax  one  of  Alcuoihfl  general*,  and  wrote  au 
account  of  hia  campaigns.  He  did  not,  h»wevrr,  commence  thia 
work  till  hia  eighty-fourth  year,  (Lucian,  De  Afaeroft.)  long 
enough  therefore  after  the  transaction  m question,  to  allow  u*  to 
suppose  that  by  a alip  of  the  memory  ho  may  have  coofu*e;l  cir- 
cumvuntUl  with  direct  evidence.  Moreover  as  there  was  nothing 
which  made  Alexander  ao  unpopular  as  the  execution  of  Calli*. 
thcQva.  (Quintus  Curtiu*,  Dr  rebift  rjriht  .tier.  viii.  C.  3)  *0  thera 
was  nothing  which  hi*  biographer*  took  *o  much  pain*  to  exte- 
nuate. See  Ste.  Croix,  p.  3(i0,  el  try.  Arrhi  m,  (i*.  14.  At 
the  «unr  time  that  he  speak*  of  the  opportunities  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  Ptolemy  and  Ariatobulua,  nod  of  their  general  fide- 
lity, yet  remarks  that  their  account*  of  the  details  of  this  ailair 
differ  from  one  another. 
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Biography.  Callisthenes  aa  the  instigator  of  their  design.  This, 
however,  was  denied  by  the  majority  of  contemporary 
writers  on  the  subject,  who  related  that  the  ill-will  towards 
Callisthenes  previously  existing  in  the  mind  of  Alexander, 
united  with  the  intimacy  between  Hvrmolaus  and  the 
former,  furnished  ample  means  to  his  enemies  to  raise  a 
strong  suspicion  against  him.*  They  alleged,  that  to  a 
question  from  Hcrmoluus,  “ How  a man  might  make 
himself  the  most  illustrious  of  hit  species  ? ” he  replied, 
“ By  slaying  him  that  is  most  illustrious ;**  and  that  to 
incite  the  youth  to  the  rash  act  he  bad  him  “ not  be  in 
awe  of  the  couch  of  gold,  but  remrmtjer  that  such  a 
one  often  holds  a tick  or  a wounded  man  ;*  also,  that 
when  Philotas  had  asked  him  whom  the  Athenians  ho- 
noured most  of  all  men,  he  replied  “ Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton , the  tyrannicide*;"  and  when  the  querist 
expressed  a doubt  whether  such  n person  would  at  the 
existing  time  fiud  countenance  and  protection  anywhere 
in  Greece,  he  replied,  “ That  if  every  other  city  shut  it s 
gates  against  him , he  would  certainly  find  a refuge  in 
Athens and  in  support  of  this  opinion  quoted  the  in- 
stance of  the  Heraclida;  who  there  found  protection 
against  the  tyrant  Kur)  stheus.f  It  requires  but  little 
penetration  to  see  how,  under  circumstances  of  such 
peculiar  irritation,  the  words  of  Callisthenes  might,  with 
very  little  violence  and  with  the  greatest  plausibility,  be 
interpreted  in  a treasonable  sense,  although  they  were 
nothing  more  than  Macedonian  principles  expressed  in 
a strong  and  antithetical  manner.  Indeed,  the  very 
admixture  of  legendary  history  in  the  instance  of  the 
sous  of  Hercules  seems  to  betray  the  common-places  of 
the  rhetorician.  And  that  this  account  of  the  matter,  to 
which  Arrhian,  following  the  majority  of  contemporary 
accounts,  inclines,  is  the  true  one,  seems  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  by  two  letters  of  Alexander  himself,  which  are 
cited  by  Plutarch.  In  the  former  of  these,  written  im- 
mediately after  the  event  to  his  general,  Cratenis,  he 
states  “ that  the  pages  on  being  put  to  the  torture  con- 
fessed their  own  treason,  but  denied  that  any  one  else 
was  privy  to  the  attempt."  lie  wrote  to  Attnlus  and 
Alcetas  to  the  same  effect.  Rut  afterwards  in  a letter 
to  Antipater,  he  says,  M the  pages  have  been  stoned  to 
JucuJpa-  death  by  the  Macedonians;  but  as  for  the  sophist%  I in - 
tion  of  bud  to  punish  him , and  those  too  who  sent  him  out , and 
Aristotle,  also  the  cities  which  harbour  conspirators  against  me,** 
In  the  lutter  part  of  this  phrase,  according  to  Plutarch, 
he  alludes  to  Aristotle,  as  being  the  great  uncle  of  Cal- 
lislbenes,  and  him  by  whose  advice  he  had  joined  the 
court.  It  seems  plain  that  in  the  interval  between  the 
writing  of  these  letters,  Alexander’s  mind  had  been 
worked  upon  by  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  identify 
the  cause  of  manliness  ami  virtue  with  that  of  disloyalty 
and  treason,  by  Anaxnrchus  and  the  crew  of  court  syco- 
phants whose  practice  he  sanctioned  by  his  example 
and  attempted  to  justify  by  his  philosophy.  The  tide  of 
hatred,  however,  was  setting  too  strong  against  Cnll'is- 
thenes  for  him  to  stein  it.  He  was  placed  under  con- 
finement, and,  according  to  accounts  which  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  are  true,  cruelly  mutilated.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  Alexander's  intention  to  bring  him  to 
a trial  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle  on  his  return  to 
Greece  ; but  tile  unfortunate  man,  after  remaining  in  his 

• Arrhian.  t*c.  at.  . ^ 

t Plutarch,  Fit.  sec.  55.  Arrhian,  iv.  ID.  This  Philotas  is 

not  the  Mm  of  Paimeniu,  put  to  death  together  with  hi*  father  on 
a funner  occasion,  but  s page,  the  son  of  Car*!*,  a Thracian.  See 
Arrhian,  hr*  13. 


deplorable  situation  for  a considerable  time,  died  from  ArUtoile. 
the  effects  of  ill  treatment.  * 

Whatever  prejudices  against  his  old  master  may  have  Ineffective 
been  raised  in  the  mind  of  Alexander  on  the  score  of  the 
Callisthenes,  and  whatever  ill  cuuscqucnccs  might  per- 
haps  have  followed  if  the  Conqueror  had  lived  to  revisit  * * an  CT 
Europe,  intoxicated  with  his  military  successes,  and 
hardened  by  the  influence  of  those  flatterers  who,  alter 
Callisthencs's  death,  reigned  supreme  at  court,  it  is  ex- 
plicitly stated  by  Plutarch  that  while  he  lived  his 
estrangement  never  led  him  to  injure  Aristotle  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Mortification,  therefore,  at  the  dege- 
neracy of  his  pupil,  and  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  an  affection 
in  which  he  doubtless  took  both  pride  and  pleasure, 
were  the  only  evils  which  the  latter  during  his  remaining 
days  hail  to  endure.  But  a few  years  after  the  death  of  Report 
both,  a story  began  to  be  circulated  which  at  last  grew 
into  a form  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental  to  hisj^^Jf 
character.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Alexander  both; 
died  from  the  fever  of  the  country,  caught  immediately 
after  indulgence  in  the  most  extravagant  excesses.  At 
the  time  no  suspicion  to  the  contrary  was  entertained.* 

Rut  some  time  afterwards,  the  ambitious  and  intriguing 
Olympias,  who  had  long  indulged  a bitter  hostility 
towards  Antipnter,  (a  hostility  which  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  latter  in  the  government  of  Mace- 
donia after  her  son's  death  had  inflamed  into  a fiendish 
hatred,)  seized  (he  opportunity  which  Alexander's  rapid 
illness  afforded  to  throw  the  suspicion  of  poisoning  him 
upon  her  enemy,  whose  younger  son  loluus  had  been 
his  cupbearer.  It  was  not  till  the  sixth  year  after  the 
fatal  event  that  this  story  was  set  on  foot ; ami  it  seems 
to  have  originated  in  nothing  but  Olympias'-**  desire  of 
vengeance,  which  then  first  found  a favourable  vent. 

The  bones  of  lolatis,  who  had  died  in  the  interim,  were 
lorn  from  their  grave,  and  a hundred  Macedonians,  se- 
lected from  among  the  most  distinguished  of  Antipater’s 
friends,  barbarously  butebered.f  The  accusation  of 
poisoning  the  King  seems  at  first  to  have  been  vaguely  at  first 
set  on  foot,  the  only  circumstantial  part  of  the  story  vague; 
being  the  point  necessary  to  justify  Olympias’s  malig- 
nity,— namely,  that  Iolaus  was  the  agent  in  administer- 
ing the  poison.  Rut  in  process  of  time  the  minutest 
details  of  the  transaction  were  supplied.  We  give  them  afterward# 
in  the  last  form  which  they  assumed.  The  fears  detailed. 
Antipater,  it  was  sukl,  arising  from  the  growing  irrita- 
tion of  Alexander  incessantly  stimulated  by  Olympias, 
induced  him,  on  hearing  that  lie  was  superseded  by 
Cntterus  and  ordered  into  Asia  with  new  levies,  to  plot 
against  his  master's  life.  A fit  means  for  this  [purpose 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  friend  Aristotle,  who 
dreaded  tile  personal  consequences  to  himself  which 
seemed  likely  to  follow  from  Alexander’s  anger  against 
Callisthenes.  f The  nature  of  this  is  quite  ill  keeping 
with  the  other  features  of  the  narrative.  It  wus  no 
other  than  the  water  of  the  river  Styx,  which  fell  from 
a rock  near  the  town  of  Nonacris  in  Arcadia,  and  which, 
according  to  a local  superstition  which  is  not  extinct  to 
this  day,§  possessed  not  only  the  property  of  destroj  ing 


• Plutarch,  fit.  tee.  77. 

Diodorus,  xix.  11.  Plutarch,  fac.cil 

Although  Cullutheuea  bad  been  put  to  death  five  years  be- 
fore, i.  e.  in  a.  c.  328  ! See  Clinton,  Fust.  He/,  ii.  p.  376. 

^ See  Col.  Leake’s  Truitts  in  the  Morea,  vol.  iii.  j».  165—9. 
The  natives  sny  that  the  water,  which  they  call  r«  Uw(r»i(W 
(the  black  waters)  anil  ri  J^***-*^  (the  terrible  eaters),  is  un- 
wholesome, and  also  that  no  vessel  wilt  hold  it.  It  U a slender 
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Biography,  animal  life  by  it*  cold  and  petrifying  qualities,  (^v^pov 
»,cn  trayiTtoftfr)  but  also  that  of  dissolving  the  hardest 
mi- In  is,  and  even  precious  atones.  One  substance  alone 
wan  proof  against  its  destructive  influences, — the  hoof 
of  a Scythian  as*  ! In  u vessel  made  out  of  this,  a small 
portion  of  the  fluid  was  conveyed  by  Ca*»:itidcr,  lolans’s 
elder  brother,  into  Asia,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dctkuuch  at  which  Alexander  was  taken  ill,  administered 
to  him  by  the  lutter.  Iolaus  was  stimulated  to  the  act 
by  the  desire  of  revenging  an  outrage  upon  hitnself 
committed  by  the  King,  and  attachment  to  him  induced 
Medius  # Thessalian,  at  whose  palace  the  debauch 
took  place,  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  treason.  The 
assassin,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Live t of  the  Ten 
Orators,  falsely  attributed  to  Plutarch,*  was  rewarded 
by  a proposition  of  the  demagogue  Ilyperides  at  Athens, 
to  confer  public  honours  upon  him  as  a tyrannicide, 
and  the  horn  cup  in  which  the  fatal  draught  had  been 
conveyed  from  Greece  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  f 

Its  refuta-  The  absurdity  of  this  account  is  glaringly  manifest  to 
readers  of  the  present  day,  of  whom  nine  out  of  etery 
ten  are  probably  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
operation  of  petrifying  springs  than  the  best  informed  of 
the  Greek  naturalists  were.  The  ancients  were  not  in 
possession  of  the  touchstone  for  the  discovery  of  false- 
hood which  modern  science  affords ; but  even  thev  were 
long  before  they  attached  any  credence  to  the  calumny. 
“ The  greater  part  of  the  writers  on  the  subject/'  say* 
Plutarch,,  “ consider  the  whole  matter  of  the  alleged 
poisoning  a mere  fiction ; and  in  confirmation  of  this 
view  they  quote  the  fact,  that  although  the  royal  re- 
mains lay  for  several  days  unembalmed  in  consequence 
of  the  disputes  of  the  generals,— and  that  too  iu  a hot 
and  clone  place. — they  exhibited  no  marks  of  corrup- 
tion, but  remained  fresh  anil  unchanged/'  A rrhmn§ 
too,  who  as  well  as  Plutarch  derives  his  account  of  tlic 
King’s  illness  and  death  from  the  court  gazettes, 
(tar/ptfiucc,)  and  confirms  the  statements  of  these  by 
the  narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristubulus,  says  of  the 
charge  of  poisoning,  which  he  afterwards  mentions, 
that  he  has  alluded  to  it  merely  to  show  that  he 
heard  of  it,  not  that  he  considers  it  to  deserve  any 
credit.  In  fact,  the  sole  source  of  the  story  in  its  details 
appears  to  have  been  one  Hagnnthemis,  (an  individual 
of  whom  nothing  else  is  known,)  who  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  be  had  heard  it  told  by  King  Antigonua.|| 
But  its  piquancy  was  a strong  recommendation  to  later 
writers,  and  it  is  instructive  and  amusing  to  observe 
how  their  statements  of  it  increase  in  positivenens,  about 

Its  gradual  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  time  in  which  tile 

growth.  facts  of  the  case  could  be  known.  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Vitruvius,  living  in  the  time  of  the  two  first  Caesars, 
merely  mention  the  rumour  that  Alexander’s  death  was 


perennial  stream  falling  over  a very  high  precipice,  ami  entering 
the  rock  at  the  bottom,  which  i***:<l  to  Iks  iuaccussi ble  from  the 
nature  of  ike  ground.  Col.  Leake  quote*  the  phrase*  of  Homer, 
Zrvyif  and  Sr*)if  D«r«r  a*  exact  de- 

scription* of  it  See  also  Herod,  vi,  74.  Heuod,  7%euV.  785. 
803.  * 

* P.  849.  The  same  i*  stated  by  Pholiux,  Btbliofk.  p.  496. 

t Epyjr.  op.  A!  Han.  Ue  Nat.  Ammmt.  x.  40.  That  it  should 
have  been  deposited  there,  a*  the  Epigram  state*,  by  AUjamirr 
kimttlfls  a circumstance  which  will  not  add  much,  iu  the  opiuiwu 
of  modern  critic*,  to  the  incredibility  of  the  story. 

* I’tl.  Alex.  nil. 

f vii.  27. 

(i  Plutarch,  fit.  Alex,  to c.  cil. 


occasioned  by  poison  through  the  agency  of  Anlipnter,  Ariatoff*. 
but  do  not  pretend  to  assert  its  credibility.  Quintus  v ■- 

Curtius,  writing  under  Vespasian,  considers  the  authori- 
ties on  that  side  to  preponderate.  The  epilomizer  of  a 
degenerate  age,  Justin,  flourishing  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  slightly  alludes  to  the  intemperance  which 
he  allows  hud  been  assigned  os  the  cause  of  Alexander's 
death,  but  adds  that  in  fact  he  died  from  treason,  and 
that  the  disgraceful  truth  was  suppressed  by  the  influence 
of  his  successors.  And  finally  Orosius,  in  the  Vth 
Century,  states  broadly  and  briefly  that  he  died  from 
poison  administered  by  an  attendant,  without  so  much 
as  hinting  that  any  different  belief  hud  ever  even 
partially  obtained.*  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  of  nil 
these  writers,  not  one  mixes  up  Aristotle's  name  with 
the  story ; and  it  is  probublc  tiiat  the  foolish  charge 
ugaiust  hint,  mentioned  (and  discountenanced)  by  Plu- 
tarch and  Arrhiau,  lell  into  discredit  very  soon  after  it 
aro*e,  and  perhaps  was  only  remembered  as  a curious 
piece  of  scandalous  history,  until  the  hnlf-lunalic  Cara- 
calla  thought  proper  to  revive  it  in  order  to  gratify  at 
once  the  tyrant’s  natural  hatred  for  wisdum  ami  virtue, 
and  his  ow  n morbid  passion  for  idolizing  the  memory  ol 
Alexander.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  persecuted 
the  Aristotelian  sect  of  philosophers  with  singular 
hatred,  abolishing  the  social  meetings  of  their  body, 
which  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  Alexandria,  con- 
fiscating certain  funds  which  they  possessed,  and 
even  entertaining  the  design  of  destroying  their  mas- 
ter’s works  on  no  other  ground  than  that  Aristotle 
iwn  thought  to  have  aided  Antipater  in  destroying 
Alexander.t 

To  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  so  absurd  a Iu  puwUe 
charge  as  itiat  wc  have  been  discussing  may  |>erhaps  origin, 
appear  rash.  We  cannot,  however,  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  hazard  a conjecture  that  while  the  intimacy  of 
Aristotle  with  Antipatcr  undoubtedly  furnished  a favour- 
able soil  for  the  growth  of  the  story,  the  actual  germ  of 
it  is  to  be  looked  for  at  Delphi.  The  cup  in  the  trea- 
sure house  there,  which  the  Epigram  we  have  quoted 
above  represents  as  presented  by  Alexander,  was  pro- 
bably of  onyx,  a stone  of  which  the  coloured  layers, 
resembling  as  they  do  the  outer  coats  of  u hoof,  pro- 


• Diodorus,  xvii.  117.  Vitruvius,  viii.  3.  Q.  Curtiux,  x.  10. 
Judin,  xii.  14.  Orosiut,  Hi.  JO.  It  i*  postil,].'  that  swine  reader* 
may  quote  Tariltis  {,4 anal.  ii.  73.)  a*  opposing  the  view  ««  have 
given  in  the  text  of  the  gradual  progression  of  credulity.  But  the 
exception  m only  apfouent.  Taritu*  doe*  not  give  hi*  own  view, 
hut  merely  that  of  those  who  chore  to  draw  a parallel  between  the 
circumstance*  of  Germanic  ua’s  life  and  thoae  of  Alexander:  fur 
which  purpose  this  version  of  the  death  of  the  latter  was  necessary , 
and  perhaps  to  this  it  owed  much  of  its  subsn|n«nt  popularity. 
With  respect  too  to  the  silence  respecting  Aristotle,  It  is  to  bo 
remarked  that  the  expression*  of  Pony,  {mnyna  Antloleht  imamti 
excogitotnm,  Hat.  AW.  xxx.  ull.)  if  thry  are  genuine.  do  not  imply  a 
belief,  eithrron  his  own  part  or  that  of  people  ru  general,  that  the 
philosopher  wu#  guilty  of  abetting  Antiputer.  But  they  seem 
more  likely  to  be  a marginal  note,  implying  that  “ the  store  of  the 
poisoning  by  such  water  was  a figment  that  had  done  Aristotle's 
character  much  hanu,’’ 

t Xiphilinta,  Bottom.  Diems,  p.  3*9,  330.  Carara.Ua  wore 
»rm9  and  uxd  drinking  cup*  which  bad  belonged  to  Alexander, 
erected  & great  number  of  statues  to  him  both  in  Kunic  and  at  the 
several  military  stations,  and  raised  a phalanx  of  Macedonians, 
armed  all  after  the  manner  of  five  centuries  bade,  which  he 
nam.d  after  the  Conqueror  of  the  Hast.  Iu  bis  wish  to  de-ttroy 
the  ph.l-uopher-s  work*  (»•>  ri  fifixU  numZ  arnmn,  itaimj) 
he  had  the  precedent  of  Caligula,  who  threatened  to  do  the  s»ma 
u ni.  the  work*  of  the  jurists  and  of  Livy,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
huter  carried  his  threat  out  to  a considerable  ertcat.—Soctoniu*. 
I it.  Catty.  34. 
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Biography,  cured  it  the  name  by  which  it  goes.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  in  the  time  of  which  we  a*e  speaking,  when  the 
merchant  who  sold  the  wares  was  for  the  most  part 
himself  a traveller  in  distant  countries,  marvellous  tales 
would  be  related  respecting  the  si  range  commodities 
which  he  imported.  The  onyx  might  to  the  admiring 
Greek  be  represented  as  the  solid  hoof  of  some  strange 
animal,  with  no  less  plausibility  than  in  the  XlVllt 
Century  a cocoa-nut  could  be  sold  as  a griffin’s  egg, — a 
long  univalve  shell  represented  us  the  horn  of  a land 
animal,— or  the  ammonites  of  Malta  regarded  as  ser- 
pents changed  into  stone  by  St  Paul.*  And  although 
the  more  extensive  communication  with  tike  East,  which 
commenced  uftcr  Alexander’s  expedition,  would  in  pro- 
cess of  time  spread  more  correct  views  on  the  subject  of 
natural  productions,  the  old  legends  would  Huger  in 
the  temples,  handed  down  traditionally  by  the  attend- 
ants, who  showed  the  curiosities  to  strangers,  and  were 
expected  to  be  provided  with  a story  for  every  relic,  f If 
any  one  of  these  Ciceroni,  (t£rjyr/rru,)  aware  of  the  inti- 
mate friendship  which  subsisted  between  Aristotle  and 
Autipntcr,  and  also  of  the  rumour  that  Alexander  had 
been  poisoned  through  the  agency  of  the  latter,  had 
either  chanced  to  stumble  himself,  or  to  be  directed 
by  a more  learned  visitor  to  a passage  in  a work  of 
Theophrastus,  (Aristotle**  favourite  scholar  and  suc- 
cessor,) at  that  time  extant,  which  stated  “ that  in 
Arcadia  there  was  a streamlet  of  water  dropping  from  a 
rock,  culled  the.  water  of  S/yx,  which  those  who  w ished 
for,  collected  by  means  of  sponges  fastened  to  the  end  of 
poles;  and  that  not  only  was  it  a mortal  poison  to  who- 
ever drank  it,  but  it  possessed  the  property  of  dissolving 
all  vessels  into  which  it  was  put,  except  they  wen  of 
hornet  he  must  have  poittSMd  much  less  fancy,  and 
a much  greater  regard  for  historical  accuracy  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  if  he  did  not,  when  the  next  pil- 
grim visited  the  temple,  add  at  least  a conjecture  or  two 
os  to  the  connection  which  the  relic  in  question  had 
with  a story  possessing  so  much  interest  to  alL  It 
should  not  lie  forgotten,  in  reference  to  lliut  part  of  the 
account  which  represents  Aristotle  as  the  discoverer  of 


* Compare  for  uudumce  the  stories  related  by  Herodotus,  iii. 
102 — 111.  of  the  way  ia  which  gold  dust  nnd  th*  various  spices 
brought  from  the  Ka*t  were  procured.  Tim  account  which  he 
gives  of  cinnamon  is  confirmed  with  a little  variation  in  the  details 
by  Ari-tot  ■.  Hitt.  ./.vim.  ix.  13.  p.  hi 6,  col.  1,  Bvkk,  Theophras- 
tus i.  Hut  PI.  iv.  7,  8.}  represents  various  corals  as  plants  growing  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  AJaJrrporn  muiricat*  is  termed  by  him 

**  stone  thyme.”  The]  informant  of  Herodotus  was  no  doubt 
some  one  of  the  travelling  merchants  which  came  by  the  caravans 
to  Egypt. 

f It  has  been  remarked  by  Hwnn  that  Herodotus's  account 
of  the  History  of  Kgypt  is  derived  entirely  from  local  narrations 
connect  vii  with  public  monuments.  ( Manual  of  Ana  ml  Hut&ry, 
pp.  52,  S3.  Kng.  transl.)  This  remark  admits  of  far  wider  appli- 
cation. It  would  not  he  difficult  to  show  that  almost  all  the  early 
events  recorded  t>y  that  author  rest  on  the  same  bum.  For 
instance,  the  history  of  the  Lydian  kings  m the  first  took  is 
obviously  entirely  made  up  of  stories  connected  with  ofleringa  in 
the  temples  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  Mik*tu9.  1*011  is  plain  from 
the  fad  that  every  narrative  at  all  eircuuiatontial  of  any  of  these 
monarch*  teimmaied  with  a reference  to  one  of  thbe  temples. 
Tim  historians  before  him,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Hell*, 
nicus.  tnsde  use  even  of  the  topographical  form  of  composition. 

I Theophrastus,  up.  Antigonum  Carvatium.  Hal.  Mimit.  see. 
174.  Pausauiuv  where  he  describes  the  water  end  its  singular 
effect*,  speaks  of  the  story  of  Alexander  busing  been  destroyed  by 
it  as  oik*  which  he  had  heard,  but  nut  as  if  it  had  been  told  him 
at  the  place  Beckmann  (*p.  Aiitig.  Caryat./sc.  o if.)  Mtpi>oecs  that 
a part  of  the  legend  is  due  to  the  tact  that  the  water  contained  a 
volatile  acid  which  exercised  a corrosive  effect  upon  metallic  cups. 


this  peculiar  property  of  the  “ Stygian  water,** — that  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus  is  the  earliest  authority  for  its  possessing 
it,  anti  that  if  Aristotle  had  been  aware  that  such  a 
belief  existed,  we  should  hnrdlv  fail  to  find  it  in  the  book 
repi  Huv/mrriuiy  (uouff^iarwr,  in  the  )21st  chapter  of 
which  there  is  an  account  of  a pestilential  fountain  in 
Thrace,  the  waler  of  which  was  said  to  be  clear  and 
sparkling,  and  to  the  eye  like  any  other,  but  fatal  to  all 
who  drank  of  it. 

We  must  now  return  from  the  discuF.sir»n  of  the  im-  of 
puled  share  of  Aristotle  in  the  death  of  his  illustrious  Aristotle, 
pupil,  to  the  narrative  of  his  own.  lie  did  not  long 
survive  his  departure  from  the  city  in  which  he  had 
spent  so  large  a portion  of  his  life.  lie  retired  to  Chal- 
cis  in  the  year  of  Cephiaodoras’sarchonship,  (b.c.  323 — 

322.)  and  early  in  that  of  his  successor  Philoden  died, 

(as  we  arc  justified  by  Apollodorus’s  authority  in  stating 
positively,*)  from  disease.  At  nearly  the  same  time  the 
greatest  orator  that  the  world  ever  saw,  the  leader  of 
that  party  whose  influence  had  expelled  Aristotle  from 
Alheus,  was  driven  to  huve  recourse  to  poison  to  escape 
a worse  fate.  There  are  nut  wanting  accounts  that  (lie 
philosopher  also  met  a violent  death.  That  he  poisoned  Various 
himself  to  avoid  fulling  into  the  hands  of  his  accusers  is  accounts, 
the  view  of  Suidas  nnd  the  anonymous  author  of  his 
Life.f  But  independently  of  the  superior  authority  of 
Apollodoru*,  and  the  evidence  which  Aristotle's  own 
opinions,  expressed  in  more  than  one  place,  on  the 
subject  of  suicide,  afford  in  contradiction  of  this  story, 
the  fact  of  Chalcis  being  then  under  Macedonian  influ- 
ence, and  consequently  a perfectly  secure  refuge  for 
any  one  persecuted  for  real  or  supposed  participation  in 
Maced  onion  politics,  is  quite  enough  to  induce  us  to 
reject  this  story.  A vet  more  absurd  one  is  repeated  by 
some  of  tile  early  Christian  writers.  Mortification, 
according  to  them,  at  being  unable  to  discover  thecau.se 
of  the  Euripus  ebbing  aud  flowing  seven  times  every 
day,  induced  him  to  throw  himself  headlong  into  the 
current. I Of  this  atory  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
more  than  that  the  phenomenon  which  produced  such 
fatal  consequences  to  the  philosopher  does  not  really 
exist  The  stream  constantly  sets  through  the  narrow 
channel  between  Eubara  and  the  mainland  from  north 
to  south,  except  w hen  winds  blowing  very  strongly  in  an 
opposite  direction  produce  for  a lime  the  appearance  of 
a current  from  south  to  north. $ Bui  insteudof  wasting 
lime  upon  the  refutation  of  these  foolish  accounts,  we 
shall  perhaps  phase  our  readers  better  by  bringing  to- 
gether a few  circumstances  which  appear  to  confirm  the 
statement  of  Apollodorus,  to  which  independently  of 
them  we  should  not  be  justified  in  refusing  belief. 

Aulus  (ieliius  ||  relates  that  Aristotle's  scholars,  when  Coolirraa- 
their  master  had  passed  his  sixty-second  year,  aiidrionuf 

Apollo- 

' dorus's 

* Ap.  D»og.  Fit.  sec.  10,  aEd  Dionvs.  Hal.  Ep.  Amm.  p,  SUtmtai 
7*28. 

t They  appear  to  follow  one  Eumelus,  whom  Diogenes  (fit. 

Arut.  sec.  ti.)  cites  and  contradicts.  lie  related  that  Aristotle 
died  In'  drinking  hemlock  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  had  become 
a pujnl  uf  Plato  at  that  of  thirty.  See  above,  p.  06*. 

I Pseudo  Justin  Martyr,  Pur  Met.  a4  Grtecvt,  p.  34.  iA 
-rrXktr  ant  m*r% vu»  Apr* fi'df,  ptriem  rti  fum.  OfCgOT, 

Naxieni.  Oral.  i.  in  Julian,  p.  123.  Later  writers  go  so  for  am  to 
put  various  sentiments  into  his  mouth  immediately  before  the  per- 
petration of  this  rash  act.  Elias  Cretensi*  (Comm,  in  6*.  Lr riy. 

Oral,  tv.)  attributes  to  him  the  words  (Juvnnm  Anslotelts  £*• 
rtpuot  ne*  eepti.  Arttlole/em  Eunptu  habeat, 

& Tanaquil  Fatter,  hyp,  Critic,  i.  14  J 

I!  Abe I,  Alt.  xiii.  5, 
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Biography.  being  in  a state  of  extremely  bad  health  cave  them  bat 
^ Httle  hope*  that  he  would  survive  for  any  length  of  time, 
entreated  him  to  appoint  «>me  one  of  their  body  as  his 
successor,  to  keep  their  party  together  and  preserve  the 
philosophical  views  which  he  had  promulgated.  There 
were  at  that  time,  say*  (Jellius,many  distinguished  men 
among  Ids  disciples,  but  two  pre-eminently  superior  to 
the  re»t.  Menedemus,  (or,  us  some  suppose  it  should 
be  written,  Eudemus,)  a Rhodian,  and  Theophrastus,  a 
AristofWt  native  of  Eresus,  a town  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Ari*- 
sppoint-  ’tolle,  perhaps  unwilling  that  his  last  moments  should 
meat  of  a ^ ri««turbesl  hv  the  heartburnings  which  a election, 
racceswr.  ^owever  judicious,  might  produce,  contrived  to  avoid  tl»e 
invidious  task,  and  at  the  same  time  to  convey  hit  own 
sentiments  on  the  subject.  He  replied  that  at  the 
proper  time  he  would  satisfy  their  wishes,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  when  the  same  persons  who  had  made  the 
request  happened  to  he  present,  he  took  occasion  to 
complain  that  the  wine  which  he  usually  drank  did  not 
agree  with  him,  and  to  beg  that  they  would  look  out 
for  some  sort  which  might  suit  him  better, — for  instance, 
said  he.  some  Lesbian  or  Rhodiaii ; two  wines  which, 
as  is  notorious,  were  beyond  almost  any  others  cele- 
brated in  antiquity.  When  a sample  of  each  had  been 
brought  to  him,  he  first  tasted  the  latter  and  praised  it 
for  its  soundness  and  agreeable  flavour.  Then  trying 
the  Lesbian,  he  seemed  for  a time  to  doubt  which  he 
should  choose,  but  at  last  said,  “ Both  are  admirable 
wines,  but  the  Lesbian  is  the  jtleasantcr  of  the  two.” 
He  never  made  any  further  allusion  to  the  matter  of  a 
successor,  and  the  disciples  universally  concluded  that 
this  observation  relative  to  the  Rhodian  and  Lesbian 
vintages  was  meant  as  an  answer  to  their  question, 
Theophrastus  the  Lesbian  being  a man  singularly  dis- 
tinguished for  suavity  both  of  language  and  manners  ; 
and  accordingly  on  the  death  of  Aristotle  they  unani- 
mously acknowledged  him  as  the  chosen  successor. 
That  this  anecdote  implies  the  belief  that  a disease  of 
some  duration  was  llic  cunse  of  the  philosopher’s  death 
is  quite  obvious ; and  there  is  some  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  this  disease  was  an  affection  of  the  intes- 
HU  pro*  tines,  from  which  he  had  long  suffered.  This  affection, 
table  com-  says  another  ancient  author,*  which  he  bore  with  the 
pUiot.  greatest  fortitude,  was  of  such  a nature  that  the  wonder 
is  that  he  contrived  to  prolong  his  life  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sixty-three  years,  not  that  he  died  when  he 
did.  For  complaints  of  this  kind  warm  fomentations 
of  oil  applied  to  the  stomach  were  recommended  in  the 
medical  practice  of  antiquity.f  Now  Lycon  the  Py- 
thagoreand  a bitter  calumniator  of  Aristotle,  grounded 
a charge  of  inordinate  luxury  against  him  upon  the 
assertion  thut  he  indulged  himself  in  the  habit  of  taking 
baths  of  warm  oil ; — an  assertion  which,  if  we  should 
fail  at  once  to  recognise  it  as  a misrepresentation  of 
the  medical  treatment  alluded  to,  will  be  unequivo- 
cally explained  by  the  more  accurate  description  of 
another  wriler,§  who  obviously  alludes  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance. 

His  will  Diogenes  Laertius,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  an  earlier 


• Censorious,  cited  aters,  p.  6. 

t CeKui,  ii-  17.  hi.  nil . 

♦ Cited  by  Ariatocles,  ap.  Eutob.  lee.eit.  lie  adds,  that  hil 
avarice  induced  him  to  sell  the  oil  after  this  uae  had  been  made 
of  it. 

§ Diog.  L*ert-  fit.  see.  16.  He  add«  to  Lyeoo's  account,  <»*. 

21  mtti  1/011  ft, {fum  ikmi **  ivmtiimt  uirri*  f* 


part  of  ihi*  essay,  speaks  of  having  seen  Aristotle’s  will  Aristotle, 
and  proceeds  to  give  the  substance  of  it,*  That  this  is  1 

not  an  abstract  of  the  authentic  document  is  obvious 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  mention  whatever  is  made 
in  it  of  his  literary  property,  which  was  very  consider- 
able, and  which  we  know  from  other  sources  came  to 
Theophraslus.t  Neither,  however,  does  there  seem 
to  ns  any  well-grounded  suspicion  that  the  account 
of  Diogenes  is  either  a forgery,  or  the  copy  of  a forgery. 

The  whole  document  bears  the  stamp,  in  our  judgment, 
of  a codicil  to  a previously  existing  will,  draw  n up  at  a 
time  when  the  testator  was  dangerously  ill,  and  hud  but 
little  expectation  of  recovery.  Thus,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement, Antipaler,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  is  ap- 
pointed the  supreme  arbiter  and  referee,  and  four  other 
persons  besides  Theophrastus,  **  if  he  be  willing  and 
able,*'  arc  directed  to  administer,  until  Nicanor  the  son 
of  Proxenus — to  whom  he  gives  his  orphan  daughter  in 
marriage  and  the  guardianship  of  his  orphan  non  Nico- 
machu*,  together  with  the  whole  management  of  his 
property — shall  take  possession.  (fwc  av  «raraXd/fy.) 

Nicanor  was  apparently  abroad  on  some  service  of 
danger.  If  he  escapes,  he  is  directed  by  the  codicil  to 
erect  certain  statues  of  four  cubits  in  height  in  Stagira 
to  Jupiter  and  Athene  the  Preservers,  (Afr  Swri )pt  c«l 
’Afl»;»  « rrwrripp,)  ill  pursuance  of  a vow  which  the  testator 
had  made  on  his  account.  If  any  thing  should  happen 
to  Nicanor  before  his  marriage,  or  after  his  marriage 
before  the  birth  of  children,  and  he  should  fail  to  leave 
instructions,  Theophrastus  is  to  take  the  daughter,  ami 
stand  for  all  purposes  of  administration  in  the  place  of 
Nicanor,  Should  he  decline  to  do  so,  the  four  provi- 
sional trustees  are  to  act  at  their  own  discretion,  guided 
by  the  advice  of  Antipater.  Besides  these  arrange- 
ments, all  which  seem  adapted  to  meet  a sudden  emer- 
gency, such  as  that  of  a man  dying  away  from  the 
person  in  whom  he  put  the  most  confidence,  and  in 
doubt  whether  the  one  whom  he  next  trusted  would  be 
able  to  act,  we  find  legacies  to  more  than  one  individual 
which  apparently  imply  a former  bequest, i and  u trifling 
want  of  arrangement  in  the  latter  part,  quite  charac- 
teristic of  a document  drawn  up  under  the  circumstances 
we  have  supposed.  Thus  he  orders  statues  to  be  erected 
to  Nicanor,  and  Xicnnor's  father  and  mother;  also  to 
Aritmicslus,  (his  own  brother,)  u that  there  might  be  a 
memorial  of  him,  he  having  died  childless.”  A statue 
of  Ceres,  vowed  by  his  mother,  is  to  be  set  up  at  Nemea 
or  elsewhere.  Then,  as  if  the  mention  of  one  domestic 
relation  had  suggested  another,  he  commands  that 
wherever  he  should  be  buried,  the  bones  of  his  deceased 
wife  should  be  taken  up  and  laid  hy  his  side  according 
to  her  desire;  and  after  this  he  again  reverts  to  the  sub- 
ject of  statues  to  be  set  up,  and  gives  directions  for  llie 


• fit.  drift,  see.  12 — 16. 
f Strabo,  xiii.  p.  124. 

I A legacy  is  left  to  IlcrpyUis.  «.*»  (sac. 

13,)  and  one  Sirnu*  is  to  have  n*  ifj-sriW,  another 

slave,  or  money  to  buy  om*,  (sec.  la.)  The  battle  of  Cranon  took 
place  in  August,  a.  c.  322;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  it  could 
not  Ik?  safely  conjcrtnrrd  till  some  time  after  what  course  Greek 
politics  would  take.  If  now  Theophrastus  was  in  Athens,  and  not 
with  Aristotle  at  ('halcis,  as  arenas  far  from  improbable,  (see 
IKog.  Laert.  fit . T\evp*iraHi,  sec.  36.)  Aristotle  might  reasonably 
fear  that  he  perhaps  would  not  be  able  to  act  as  his  executor. 
Thus,  too.  whi-n|  he  directs  a house  and  furniture  to  be  provided 
for  llcrpyllis,  he  selects  'Chalcis  and  Stagira,  both  placet  where 
she  would  tie  safe  from  Athenian  hatred,  lor  her  to  choose  bet  wees 
at  a residence,  {sec.  14.) 
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Biography,  fulfilment  of  the  tow  which  he  had  made  for  the  safety 

v— v— ^ ofNicanor. 

Aristotle's  Aristotle  left  behind  him  a daughter  named  after  her 
mother,  Pythias.  She  i*  said  to  have  been  three  times 
married:  first,  to  Nicanor,  the  son  of  Aristotle's  guar- 
dian Proxenus,  and  his  own  adopted  child;  secondly, 
to  Procles,  a descendant — apparently  son  or  grandson — 
of  Demoratus,  King  of  Lacedsemon,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons  named  Procles  and  Demaratu*,  scholars  of 
Theophrastus  ; and,  thirdly,  to  Melrodorus,  an  eminent 
physician,  to  whom  she  bore  a son  named  after  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather.*  He  also  left  behind  him  an  infant 
son,  named  after  his  paternal  grandfather,  Nicomachus, 

HwrpyUis.  by  a female  of  the  name  of  Herpyllis,  of  whom  it  is 
very  difficult  exactly  to  say  in  what  relation  she  stood 
to  him.  To  call  her  his  mistress  would  imply  a licen- 
tious description  of  intercourse  which  the  name  by  which 
she  is  described  (iroAXcun))  by  no  means  warrants  us 
in  supposing,  and  which  the  character  of  Aristotle,  the 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  such  a circumstance  in  the  nu- 
merous calumnies  which  were  heaped  upon  him,  and  the 
terms  of  respect  in  which  she  is  spoken  of  in  his  will,f 
would  equally  incline  us  to  disbelieve.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  he  was  married  to  her  by  that  kind  of 
left-handed  marriage  which  alone  the  laws  of  Greece 
and  Rome  permitted  between  persons  who  were  not 
both  citizens  of  the  same  Slate.  The  Latin  technical 
term  for  the  female  in  this  relation  was  concubina. 
She  was  recognised  by  the  law,  and  her  children  could 
inherit  the  sixth  part  of  their  father's  property.  Mark 
Antony  lived  in  this  kind  of  concubinage  with  Cleopatra, 
and  Titus  with  Berenice.  The  two  Antonines,  men  of 
characters  the  most  opposite  to  licentiousness,  were  also 
instances  of  this  practice,  which  indeed  remained  for 
some  time  after  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the 
State,  and  was  regulated  by  two  Christian  emperors, 
Constantine  and  Justinian.^  The  Greek  term  is  not 
used  so  strictly  in  a technical  sense,  and  may  he  said  to 
answer  with  equal  propriety  to  either  of  the  Latin  words 
ptllejg  and  concubina.  Where,  however,  the  legal 
relation  was  denoted,  there  was  no  other  word  selected 
in  preference  ;§  and  we  may  safely  say  that  this,  in  the 
case  before  us,  is  the  probubk  interpretation,  although 


* Stahl,  ArutoteU*.  p.  164 

f Re  provides  amply  for  her,  and  enjoins  his  executors,  if  she 
should  desire  to  marry,  to  take  care  that  she  it  not  disposed  of  in 
a way  unworthy  of  him,  reminding  them  that  she  has  deserved 
well  of  him,  (In  wwkii  uti  iymes.)  Diog.  Laert,  sec.  13. 

1 Taylor,  Element*  */  the  Civil  Lean,  p.  273.  The  terms  temi- 
metrimoMinm  and  cnympium  incqumle,  were  applied  to  this  con- 
nection, which  was  entered  into  before  witnesses  (lettalirme  inter - 
petti  A)  and  with  the  consent  of  the  father  of  the  woman.  Both 
contracting  parties,  too,  were  obliged  to  be  single.  See  Gibbon, 
vol-  v.  eh.  xliv.  pp.  358—370. 

$ The  author  of  the  oration  against  Nrwra  thus  uses  it  in  the 
distinction  which  he  draws,  (p.  1386.)  vm*  pi*  ****** 

tuna  Intuit,  rii  h waXXaaa  * rnt  **/  lumen, mi  r*v  empaeet, 

t«i  % >»»■'•«<  »»  wmitemueAm  year!**  mai  twi  libi  fvXamm  wierir 
It  must  not  be  concealed  that  Athenanuv  p.  589,  (and 
perhaps  Hermippua,  whom  he  quotes,)  called  Herpyllis  by  the 
term  But  possibly  the  word  leaf*  was  used  by  him  in 

that  krw  which  Athemeus  ‘ p.  57),  e.)  speaks  of.  And  even  if 
Herpyllis  had  been  originally  an  adventurer  of  the  some  descrip- 
tion as  Aspaaia,  we  shall  not  necessarily  think  the  worse  of  Pen- 
ds* for  marrying  the  latter,  or  Aristotle  the  former,  when  we  con- 
sider that  every  thing  which  elevates  marriage  above  a faithful  inter- 
course of  this  kind  is  due  to  the  religious  sanction  and  the  religious 
meaning  which  it  derives  from  Christianity.  In  Paganism  the 
superiority  of  the  one  to  the  other  was  purely  legal  and  con- 
ventional. The  wife  was  the  housekeeper  and  the  breeder  of 
eil liens,  and  nothing  whatever  more. 

VOL.  X. 


there  is  no  positive  authority  that  it  is  the  true  one.  Aristotle. 
The  son  Nicomachus  was  brought  up  by  Theophrastus, 
and  if  we  ore  to  credit  Cicero's  assertion,  that  the  Nico- 
macbean  Ethics  which  arc  found  amoug  Aristotle’s  works, 
were  by  some  attributed  to  him,  must  have  profited 
much  by  his  master's  instructions.  It  seems,  however, 
more  likely  that  Aristocks's  account  of  him  is  the  correct 
one,  who  relates  that  he  was  killed  in  battle  at  a very 
early  age." 

The  works  of  Aristotle  are  said  to  have  met  with  a Fate  of 
most  singular  mischance.  They  are  related  to  have  been  AristoUs'a 
buried  some  time  after  his  death,  and  not  to  have  been  wor*°L 
recovered  till  two  hundred  years  afterwards.  This 
story  is  so  curious  in  itself,  and  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  we  shall  make 
no  apology  for  investigating  it  thoroughly,  in  spite  of 
the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  been  ex- 
tended. 

The  main  authority  for  the  opinion  is  Strabo,  in  a Strabo's  ae- 
passage  of  his  geographical  work.t  where  having  occa-  couuu 
sion  to  speak  of  Scepsis,  a town  in  the  Troad,  he 
mentions  two  or  three  persons  of  eminence  who  were 
born  there.  One  of  these  is  Nekas,  the  son  of  Toris- 
cus,  a person  who  was  a scholar  both  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  library  of  the 
latter,  in  which  too  was  contained  that  of  the  former. 

11  For  Aristotle,”  Strabo  goes  on  to  say,  “ made  over 
his  own  library  to  Theophrastus,  (to  whom  he  also  left 
his  school,)  and  was  the  first  that  I know  of  who  col- 
lected books  and  taught  the  kings  in  Egypt  to  form  a 
library.  Theophrastus  made  them  over  to  Neleus ; he 
took  them  over  to  Scepsis,  and  mode  them  over  to  his 
heirs  (role  fur  avrey) — uneducated  men,  who  let  the 
books  remain  locked  up  without  any  care.  When,  how- 
ever, they  observed  the  pains  which  the  kings  of  the 
Attalic  dynasty  (in  whose  dominions  the  town  was)  were 
at  to  get  hooks  to  furnish  the  library  at  Pergamus,  they 
buried  them  under  ground  in  a sort  of  cellar,  and  a long 
time  after,  when  they  had  received  much  injury  front 
damp  and  worms,  the  representatives  of  the  family  sold 
them  to  Apellicon  of  Teos — the  books  both  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Theophrastus — for  a very  large  sum.  Apellicon 
was  more  of  a book-collector  than  a philosopher ; and 
the  result  was  that  in  an  attempt  to  supply  the  gaps 
on  the  transcription  of  the  text  in  new  copies  he  filled 
them  up  the  reverse  of  well,  and  sent  the  books  abroad 
full  of  mistakes.  And  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophers, 


• Aristocles,  op.  Enseb.  lee.  cif.  Cicero,  Dr  Fin.  v.  5. 
t Geogr.  xiii.  p.  124.  ed.  Taucbnitx.  We  have  translated  the 
whole  of  this  celebrated  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  all  the 
printed  editions.  But  besides  the  words  ni  « ’Af»rv»riA««>r  ami  ri 
OiePfaere*  &t£xi*.  which  wc  look  upon  as  a marginal  note  that  has 
crept  into  the  text,  there  appears  to  us  to  be  unquestionably  a cor- 
ruption in  the  latter  part-  In  default  of  the  authority  of  51S&.  a 
conjecture  can  only  be  received  with  great  caution;  but  still  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think,  that  immediately  after  the  word 
T(*nXafhT*  should  curve  m*  S<$X»rZxai  rnif. ....  .'AJoJidpif, 
and  that  after  probably  followed  somethin);  like  aai  «■*/ 

aWti  i ’Viim  'A ibrau;  lieimst  rii  airiy^mf* <*  lii  pie**  Ihu,  aaJ 
•lie'll  r*in  »v>  fqv>iu*i  wiMuutf.  Piutarch,  l it.  Sgrti.  c.  26. 
from  whom  we  have  taken  these  words,  unquest  ouabty  follows 
Strabo  in  tho  account  which  be  gives  of  this  affair.  He  cites  him 
by  name  almost  immediately  afterwards,  as  is  remarked  by 
Schneider.  (Free/,  ad  Amto!.  H.  A.  p.  Irxx.)  It  was,  however, 
scarcely  the  GeoyrapAp,  but  the  Hieterkat  Memoir*  of  Strabo, 
which  was  his  authority  through  th*.  life  of  Sylla.  Hence  the 
slight  divarication  of  the  two  narratives ; in  the  topographical 
work  the  rimimslances  of  the  story  whieh  are  moat  connected  with 
Scepsis  ore  principally  dwelt  upon ; in  the  other  those  connected 
with  Sylla. 

Q* 
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Biography,  the  more  ancient  who  immediately  succeeded  Theo- 
— "v-— ' phrastus,  as  in  fact  they  had  no  books  at  all,  except  a 
very  few,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  exoteric  class,  were 
unable  to  philosophise  systematically,  but  were  obliged 
to  elaborate  rhetoricul  disquisitions,  (jiif&w  ?x,,K 
av&tlv  wpayfiartKiHf  uXXa  (/tone  Xftvftiu*',)  while  their 
successors  after  tire  time  when  these  books  came  out, 
speculated  better  and  more  in  Aristotle’s  spirit  than 
they,  altho’igb  they  too  were  forced  to  explain  most  of 
his  views  by  guess  work  (ra  troWa  cladra  ktyttv)  from 
the  multitude  of  errors.  Aud  to  this  inconvenience 
Home  contributed  a large  share.  For  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Apeliicon,  Sylla,  having  taken  Athens, 
seized  upon  the  library  of  Apeliicon  ; and  after  it  had 
been  brought  here,  Tyrannio  the  grammarian,  who  was 
an  admirer  of  Aristotle,  had  the  handling  of  it  (2«- 
vupftrora*)  by  the  favour  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
library;  and  [so  had]  some  booksellers,  who  employed 
wretched  transcribers,  and  neglected  to  verify  tlie  cor- 
rectness of  the  copies,  on  evil  which  occurs  in  the  case  of 
all  other  authors  too  when  copied  for  sale,  both  here 
and  in  Alexandria.’'’ 

Plutarch's  Plutarch,  in  his  biography  of  Sylla.t  confirms  a part 
account.  of  this  account,  and  adds  a feature  or  two  which  is  want- 
ing here.  His  authority  is  obviously  Strabo  himself  in 
another  work  now  lost,  and  he  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  an  additional  witness,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  one  last  summoned,  again  recalled  to 
explain  some  parts  of  his  own  testimony.  From  him 
we  learn  that  Sylla  carried  the  library  of  Apeliicon, 
containing  the  greater  part  of  the  books  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  with  which  up  to  that  time  most  people 
bad  no  accurate  acquaintance,*  to  Rome.  “ There,”  he 
continues,  **it  is  said  Tyrannio  the  grammarian  arranged 
(tVinrcodeawftcit)  the  principal  part  of  them,  and  Andro- 
nicus  the  Rhodian,  obtaining  copies  from  him,  published 
them,  and  drew  up  the  syllabuses  (rrmuac)  which  are 
now  current."  He  confirms  the  account  of  Strabo  that 
the  early  Peripatetics  had  neither  a wide  nor  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus, from  the  circumstance  of  the  property  of 
Neietis,  to  whom  Thcophrustus  bequeathed  his  books, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  il literate  and  indifferent  per- 
sons; but  of  the  story  of  burying  the  books  he  says 
nothing,  nor  yet  of  the  endeavours  of  Apeliicon  to  repair 
the  damaged  manuscripts. 

General  be  Our  readers  have  here  the  whole  authority^  which  is 
lief  of  the  to  be  found  in  the  writers  of  antiquity  for  this  celebrated 
*k>r7"  story,  which  has  been  transmitted  from  one  mouth  to 
another  in  modern  times  without  the  least  question  of 
its  truth  until  very  lately.  And  not  only  has  it  been 
accepted  as  a satisfactory  reason  for  au  extraordinary 
and  most  important  fact,  the  decay  of  philosophy  for  the 
two  centuries  preceding  the  time  of  Cicero,  but  editors 
and  commentators  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  have  resorted 
to  it  without  scruple  for  a solution  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  they  might  encounter.  They  have  allowed  them- 
selves the  most  arbitrary  transpositions  of  the  several 
pnrtB  of  the  same  work,  aud  acknowledged  no  limit  to 
the  number  or  maguitude  of  gaps  which  might  be 
assumed  as  due  to  the  damp  or  worms  of  the  cellar 

• I o the  parallel  narrative  of  Plutarch  the  term  iwiiMw/s.  i« 
tasd. 

4-  til.  Sjflt.  see.  26. 

; 4(?c m r«Ti  «Tl  WUjy, 

$ The  account  of  Sui.lat  (c.  IvlAmr)  is  obviously  extracted 
from  tlw  passage  lo  Plutarch. 


at  Scepsis*  Of  late  years,  however,  as  the  critical  Aristotle, 
study  of  the  Greek  language  has  increased,  and  the 
attention  of  scholars  been  more  drawn  towards  the 
philosophical  department  of  antiquity,  the  inadequacy 
of  this  story  to  account  for  the  state  in  which  Aristotle’s 
writings  have  come  down  to  us  has  become  more  and 
more  apparent ; notices  have  been  found  which  are 
quite  incompatible  with  it ; and  at  the  present  lime  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  falsity  of  the  account  in  the 
main  is  completely  proved.  We  will  endeavour  to  give  Uawar- 
oor  readers  some  idea  of  the  laborious  rcsearcltes  which  ranted, 
have  led  to  this  resnlt.  They  have  been  carried  on 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  German  philologem,  the 
pioneers  in  this  as  in  almost  every  other  uncleared 
region  of  antiquity.f  But  we  must  first  call  their  at- 
tention to  some  other  circumstances  which  wonld,  antece- 
dently lo  the  investigations  of  which  we  speak,  dispose 
us  to  look  with  some  suspicion  on  the  tale,  unless  very 
considerably  qualified. 

The  work  of  Athempus,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  Atheaeo*’# 
so  much  fragmentary  information  on  matters  of  an-  •tatement. 
tiquity,  is  cast  in  a form  which  had  particular  attractions 
for  the  readers  of  the  time  in  which  the  author  lived — 
the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus.  A 
wealthy  Roman  is  represented  s*  hospitably  entertain- 
ing several  persons  eminent  for  their  acquaintance  with 
literature  and  philosophy,  and  the  most  curious  notices 
imaginable  from  a multitude  of  writers,  and  upon  all 
subjects,  are  woven  ingeniously  into  the  conversation  of 
the  guests.  Nearly  in  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the 
author,  who  himself  is  one  of  them,  enlarges  on  the 
splendid  munificence,  the  literary  taste,  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  host.  Among  other  things  he  praises 
the  extent  and  value  of  his  library.  u It  was  of  such  a 
size,"  he  says,  *'  as  to  exceed  those  of  all  who  had 
gained  a reputation  as  book -collectors, — Polycrates  the 
Samian,  Pisi stratus  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  Euclid,  (also 
an  Athenian,)  Nicocrates  of  Cyprus,  aye,  the  kings  of 
Pergamus  too,  ami  Euripides  the  poet,  and  Ariatotle  the 
philosopher,  [and  Theophrastus,]  and  him  who  had 
( etanjfniaarra ) the  books  of  these,  from  whom  king 
Ptolemy  my  countryman,  sumaroed  Philadelphia, 
bought  the  whole,  and  carried  them  away,  together  with 
those  he  got  from  Athens  and  those  from  Rhodes,  to 
the  fair  city  of  Alexandria.”  It  is  obvious  that  the  Ineompa- 
author  here  follows  an  account  very  different  from  tibl€  “‘’h 
Strabo’s,  one  which  represented  Neleus's  library 
eluding  the  costly  collections  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus as  forming,  together  with  some  others,  the 
basis  of  the  famous  collection  at  Alexandria.  Now  it  . 
is  utterly  inconceivable  that  if  Ptolemy  bought  the 
whole  library  of  Neleus,  lie  should  have  been  satisfied 


* Thus  Antonin*  Scainua  interpolated  the  seventh  and  eighth 
books  of  the  Pvhtio*  between  the  third  and  fourth,  (onnujfe, 
who  followed  him,  rmuW*  up  for  a scrupulous  Abstinence  from  this 
course  by  indulging  himself  freely  in  hypothesised  /or mue.  to 
such  an  extent  mat  Goettlint;  somewhat  facetiously  observes, 
Att'  naru  nsi  iHlrrpttniu  nociem  AruMehmm  quasi  *1*1/ h i UuHrare 
•ategit. — Pnf.  ad  Amt.  Pui-t.  p.  6. 

t Brandis.  Utber  dtr  SriirWf  dr r Anttole/uekrtt  Huevkrr,  und 
etmgt  KrUertem  thrrr  AecAtkni,  ill  Niebuhr’s  Hknnucbn  Muttum, 
Vid.  l.  Kofip,  Sacking  **r  Hraatuucke n Ua  Irrtmekwwj,  tkc.  m 
the  same  work.  vul.  iii.  Fabric ius  ( HtLi.lh.  Grace,  iii.  c.  5.) 
mentions  a French  author  who,  iu  a work  entitled  Let  Amemiit 
dt  tm  Critique,  published  at  Pari*  m 1717,  ilDptiffM  the  story  of 
Strabo.  Of  the  t*o  German  writers  the  former  lias  contributed 
by  far  the  more  important  investigations  of  this  subject.  StsliT, 
A rut  Art cl,  Zweiler  Tketl,  has  availed  himself  of  both,  but  ha* 
added  little  of  his  own. 
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Biography.  ^ leave  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  only 
behind  in  the  hands  of  men  so  ignorant  of  their  value 
and  careless  of  what  became  of  them  as  Neleus’s  heirs 
ore  represented  to  have  been,  if  uo  other  copies  of  these 
works  existed ; and  even  supposing  it  possible  that  he 
should  have  done  so,  would  not  so  singular  an  incident 
of  literary  history  have  been  mentioned  by  some  author 
of  antiquity?  Should  we  not  find  some  record  of  it  in 
Cicero,  from  whom  we  learn  so  much  of  the  history  of 
Greek  philosophy  ? He  even  mentions  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Peripatetic  school  after  Theophrastus  in  strong 
terms  :*  is  it  conceivable  that  if  it  had  been  attributable 
to  the  want  of  their  founders’  works,  he  should  either 
have  not  heard  of  this,  or  should  not  think  it  worth 
mentioning?  Could  such  a story  have  escaped  the 
anecdote  collectors  under  the  empire,  J£lian,  1'havoriuus, 
and  a host  of  others?  Would  Diogenes  Laertius,  who 
relates  how  many  cooking  utensils  Aristotle  passed  at 
the  Eubcean  custom- house,  have  neglected  so  interesting 
an  anecdote  as  this?  Such  considerations,  combined 
with  the  notice  in  Atheneus,  must  prevent  an  impartial 
judge  from  attaching  moro  than  a very  small  degree  of 
credit  to  that  part  of  Strabo's  narrative,  which  denies 
the  publication  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  before  the  time  of  Sylla.  And  this 
scepticism  will  nut  be  diminished  when  we  consider, 
that  the  greater  part  of  Aristotle's  works  are  so  closely 
connected  with  each  other  that  if  any  were  published  all 
or  nearly  all  must  have  been  so.  He  continually  refers 
from  the  one  to  the  other  for  investigations  which  are 
necessary  to  the  argument  which  he  has  in  hand.  And 
although  these  references  may  be,  and  probably  often 
are,  due  to  a later  hand,  still  this  objection  cannot  be 
made  in  all  cases, — in  those,  for  instance,  where  the 
special  work  referred  to  is  not  named,  but  described 
in  such  a way  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  identify  it.f 
But  after  all,  these  arguments  are  little  else  than 
negative,  and  although  they  lead  to  a probability  of  a 
very  high  order  against  the  truth  of  Strabo’s  narrative, 
they  are  not  absolutely  conclusive.  In  fact,  the  work 
of  disproof  is  a most  difficult  one,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  whole  of  the  literature  of  the  two  centuries  after 
Theophrastus,  enormous  as  its  extent  was,  having  been 
swept  away,  except  such  scanty  fragments  as  are  fouud 
here  and  there  imbedded  in  ibe  work  of  some  gramma- 
rian or  compiler.  This  will  be  strikingly  evident  from 
the  consideration,  that  if  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  had  been  lost,  and  a similar 
9tory  had  been  related  of  Plato’s  works  to  that  which 
we  read  in  Strabo  respecting  those  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  its  refutation  would  be  quite  as  difficult 
as  that  of  the  one  about  which  we  are  at  present  con- 


do*® con- 
nection of 
Arii  to  tie's 
works. 


Destruc- 
tion of 
literature. 


* Dt  Ftmlui,  v.  5,  Stmt**  igitmr  coni  emit  kit  [ i.  t.  AritMtle  et 

TheopAnuio  J namque  hortim  fmt/ert,  me l lores  illl  qi.iilem  me  4 *en- 
teuiii  quarn  rolitjuarum  philasophr  discipiinnrtnn ; text  ilm  degene- 
rarunt,  ut  i pet  ex  te  mifi  «if  luieantur.  It  is  straDge  that  the 
words  iu  rowan  character*  should  not  hare  openrd  the  eye*  of 
men  to  look  for  * general  cause  of  a general  deterioration.  Could 
they  suppose  that  oil  the  achoolt  had  lost  all  their  boolu  ? 

T Kilter,  Geeckukte  der  l‘k\!o*opht',  vol.  iiL  p.  35,  give*  a list  of 
the  plumages  in  which  the  philosopher  alludes  to  his  own  writings. 
Against  many  of  tlu.-*e  the  objection  we  bare  noticed  may  h* 
mod*.  A more  conclusive  one  is  Poetic.  p.  145-1,  col.  2.  line  18, 
(quoted  by  Stshr,  Arutoie/ia,  it.  p.  296.)  frum  which  it  i*  certain 
that  am  hthic* — nut  however  necessarily  the  Nicumacheon — was 
published  at  the  time  the  passage  was  written.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, (supposing  the  work  alluded  to  to  he  the  NicutBiieheon 

Ethics.)  there  is  perhaps  no  one  of  Aristotle's  writings  so  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  rest, 


cemed.  But  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  did  not  damp  Aristotle, 
the  ardour  of  the  German  scholar*  wc  have  spoken  of  ' 

above.  They  have  searched  through  the  works  of  the  volu- 
minous commentators  upon  Aristotle,  which  the  learned 
eclecticism  of  the  I lid,  JVth,  and  Vth  Centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  produced,  some  of  them  still  only  existing 
in  manuscripts,*  with  an  untiring  diligence,  and  have 
detected  in  the  works  of  much  more  modern  scholiusta 
extracts  from  their  predecessors,  which  prove  to  demon- 
stration that  the  notice  in  Athenians  is  in  all  probability 
true,  and  that  certainly  so  much  of  Strabo’s  account  as 
is  incompatible  with  it  is  false. 

Wc  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  authorities  on  which 
the  story  rests,  a very  considerable  impulse  was  given 
in  the  first  century  before  the  Christian  era  to  the  study 
of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  Andronicu*  the  Rhodian  in  Ancient 
mentioned  as  the  principal  promoter  of  this  revival,  hav-  c«»»nenta- 
ing  rearranged  the  works  of  Aristotle  in  a way  which 
was  generally  received  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  which  U *’ 
formed  the  basis  of  the  present  division.  Contemporary 
with  Andronicus,  although  younger  than  him,  was 
Athenodorus  of  Tarsus ; and  in  the  next  generation  to 
Athenodorus,  Bo£thuH  of  Sidon,  both  celebrated  for  their 
acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  for 
Ihetr  investigations  of  the  literary  questions  conneded 
with  them.  Now,  although  the  works  of  all  these 
writers  have  perished.f  they  were  not  lost  until  they  had 
furnished  materials  to  Adrustus  and  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias  in  the  lid  century,  and  the  Eclectic  philoso- 
phers, Ammonius  Saccaa,  Porphyry,  Atrnnonius  the 
son  of  Hermias,  Simplicius,  and  David  the  Armenian, 
in  the  1 1 Id,  I Vth,  and  Vth  ; and  of  most  of  these  con- 
siderable remains  have  come  down  to  the  present  time.'J 
so  that  we  are  enabled,  with  very  great  precision,  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  11  the  ancient  commentators ,”  (of 
TuXmot  ilnynrdi,')  as  Andronicus  and  his  contemporaries 
are  called  by  their  more  modern  followers,  on  several 
particulars,  and  among  others,  on  some  having  a direct 
bearing  upon  the  story  of  Strabo. 

We  find,  for  instance,  that  a point  which  occupied  S01®*  of 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  u ancients,’*  was  to  deter-  j^jjV****1 
mine  between  the  claims  of  rival  works,  beuring  the  * Q0WJ1* 
same  name,  und  upon  the  same  subject,  to  be  reputed 
the  genuine  productions  of  Aristotle.  Andronicus  ques- 
tioned the  pretensions  of  the  treatise  n-rpe  cp/iijs’&ac,  and 


* Tins  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  were  induced  by  the  advice  of 
Schleicrmacucr  to  publish  a complete  edition  of  Aristotle's  work*, 
bused  upon  the  collation  of  as  many  manuscript*  *•  could  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose.  Tbe  execution  nf  thi»  work  was 
pieced  under  the  auperutteiMUmcB  of  two  meat  distinguished  men, 
the  ooe,  Immanuel  Bekker,  the  celebrated  editor  of  Plato, 
Thucydides,  and  tbe  Greek  Orators,  a scholar  whose  pricing  in  tui- 
tion into  tbe  genius  of  the  Greek  language  can  only  be  compared 
to  that  of  Newtou  into  the  laws  of  the  universe,  or  that  of 
Niebuhr  into  tbe  institutions  of  amiquify;  the  other,  Christian 
Brandis,  tbe  friend  of  Niebuhr,  and  guardian  of  his  orphan  chil- 
dren. Tbe  former  fulfilled  Ini  portion  of  lire  task  in  1 83 1 , byr 
publishing  the  text  of  Aristotle’s  works  from  the  collation  uf 
more  than  a hundred  manuscript*,  in  two  volumes,  quarto.  The 
latter,  to  whom  tbe  task  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  Greek 
commentators,  and  of  elucidating  the  philosophy,  devolved, 
published  one  volume  of  those  (some  from  hitherto  unedited 
manuscript*)  in  1836,  end  promises  in  the  preface  a second,  with 
prolegomena,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  bud  hearth  will  ullow. 

t The  Paraphrase  of  the  Ntcum&rheau  Ethic*  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  tbe  name  of  Andronicus’*,  is  general  ly  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a later  date. 

J Adrastu*  n^'  ri(  i*  said 

■till  to  exist  in  an  Arabic  version.  Brandi*,  ioc.  at.  p.  253. 
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Biography.  those  0f  the  latter  pari  of  the  Categories*  AdrwtUS 
s— found  two  editions  (if  wc  way  use  the  expression)  of  the 
latter  work,  differing  very  considerably  from  each  other. 
The  same  was  stated  by  him  of  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Physical  Lectures.^  Cicero  mentions  it  as  a question 
which  could  not  be  decided*  as  to  whether  a -work  on 
Ethics  (apparently  that  which  has  come  down  to  us 
under  the  title  of  i}0u;d  Numpax*4®)  was  written  by 
Aristotle,  or  by  his  son  Nicomachus.  And  that  the 
only  evidences  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  were  merely 
internal,  is  obvious  from  the  remark  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  inclination  towards  the  latter  opinion,  a that 
he  does  not  sec  why  the  style  of  the  'on  should  not  bear 
a close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  father.”  * Another 
question  which  occasioned  considerable  perplexity,  was 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  works  which  were  held  to 
be  genuine.  The  present  distribution  is  entirely  based 
Arrange-  upon  an  arrangement  which  goes  no  further  back  than 
meat  of  th*  ihe  time  of  Andronicus,  and  is  entirely  different  from 
l^c  OIle  or  more  wbich  appear  to  hare  prevailed  before 
Aristotle.  h.m>  Therc  ^ ttt  this  day  three  known  catalogues  of 
the  writings,  the  first  is  the  one  given  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  his  life,  the  second  that  of  the  anonymous 
Greek  biographer  published  by  Menage.  These  re- 
semble one  another  very  much,  and  bear  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  derived,  probably  however  through 
secondary  channels,  from  the  same  source,  which  has 
been  conjectured  with  great  plausibility  to  be  Hertnippus 
of  Alexandria's  work,§  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the 
early  part  of  this  essay.  But  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a greater  difference  than  is  found  between  these  lists 
and  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  names 
are  so  completely  unlike,  and  there  are  so  many  reci- 
procal omissions,  that  a scholar  of  the  With  century 
was  able,  with  the  aid  of  a mortal  antipathy  to  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  to  succeed  in  persuading  himself 
that  every  thing  which  haa  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  the  great  Stagirite,  was,  with  very  slight  excep- 
tions, spurious.  | The  third  catalogue  is  found  only  in 
Arabic,  and  is  said  to  much  more  nearly  correspond 
with  our  own,^  and,  indeed,  a great  part  of  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  two  former  is  explicable  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  work  is  often  referred  to  under 
more  names  than  one,  not  merely  by  subsequent  com- 
mentators on  Aristotle,  but  also  by  the  philosopher  him- 
self.* • But  such  differences,  independently  of  positive 
testimony,  abundantly  show  tlu»t  many  pieces  which  now 
form  the  component  parts  of  a larger  treatise  were  not 
left  by  the  author  in  such  an  order,  or  at  least,  that  no 
authentic  documents  from  which  any  given  arrange- 
ment could  be  decidedly  inferred,  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Andronicus  and  hia  brethren.  If  they  had, — 


• Brandis,  p.  241. 

f Hid.  /oc.  ril. 

| Ik  Fnt.  V.  5. 
i lJrandw,  p.  249,  262. 

|]  Patrilius,  Ducumontt  Ptripaittictt,  i.  p.  **<j-  His  only 
exception*  «(K  the  Mechtmet,  and  the  treatise  on  th*  doctrine* 
of  Xenophanes,  Zeno,  and  Gorgias.  Some  years  afterward*  a yet 
more  extravagant  opinion  was  propounded,  Chat  the  present  Greek 
manuscript*  of  Aristotle  were  translation?,  from  the  Arabic. 
Philippe  Cattier  (quoted  by  llailce  on  Fabricius,  Bib,  Gr.  vol. 
iii.n  207.)  mentions  it  a*  th*  belief  of  some. 

if  Brandis,  p.  262. 

• • Brandis,  p.  261.  Fctiti  (06srn>aW.  Miter//,  i».  9,)  and  Buhl* 
(Cantmeniaiianei  &««/*<>*  Brg.  Uo-'tiynuit,  toL  xv.  p.  57.)  quoted 
by  Brands*,  give  *everal  insUnca#  of  this  identity  ; as  also  Brandis 
himself,  (i>*«friAe  dt  perdHuAritl.l+nt  Ik  Ideu  el  Ik  Bono,  y.  7.) 


if,  that  is,  the  manuscripts  of  Apellicon  had  been,  as  Arirtotis. 
they  are  represented,  a genuine  copy  of  all  or  most  of 
Aristotle's  works,  never  till  then  known,  the  task  of  Andronicus 
these  critics  would  have  been  a most  easy  one.  There  possessed 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  discussions  of  the  in-  *‘l" 
tern  a I evidence  to  determine  between  various  readiugs  ° c 
of  the  text,  different  systems  of  arrangement,  or  con- 
tending claims  as  to  authorship.  A simple  reference  to 
a primitive  copy  would  at  once  have  settled  all.  And 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  letter  of  Alexander  to  Aris- 
totle, complaining  that  he  had  published  his  acroanurtic 
works,  and  thus  put  the  world  on  a footing  with  his 
most  highly  instructed  pupil  ? It  is  of  no  avail  to  urge 
that  the  letter  is  not  genuine : it  very  likely  may  not  be 
so,  but  it  was  extracted  by  Gellius  from  the  book  of  the 
very  Andronicus  whom  this  tale  represents  as  the  first 
publisher  of  these,  and  therefore  proves  fus  belief  at  any 
rale  that  some  of  them  had  been  published  long  be- 
fore.* 

This  evidence  seems  to  prove  incontrovertibly  that 
the  part  of  Strabo’s  and  Plutarch’s  narrative  which 
relates  to  the  extraordinary  treasure  first  made  available 
by  Andronicus,  cannot  be  true.  By  another  chain  of 
testimony  equally  elaborate,  Brandis  has  shown  that 
mauy  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  of  the  highest  and  most 
recondite  character,  that  we  now  possess,  were  actually  Aristotle 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  Peripatetic  school,  whose  degeneracy  writing* 
has  been  attributed  to  the  loss  of  them.  It  is  well  l"40"0  to 
known  that  the  successors  of  the  great  philosopher  in 
several  instances  composed  works  on  the  same  subject,  tic*. 

(and  sometimes  identical  in  title  also,)  with  existing 
treatises  of  their  founder.f  For  indeed  the  spirit  of 
dogmatism,  which  is  often  imputed  to  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  by  persons  who  are  only  acquainted  with 
the  schoolmen’s  modifications  of  it  in  the  XVth  and 
X VI  th  centuries,  is  really  so  alien  to  it,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  the  history  of  civilization  an  exampte 
of  a more  vigorous  and  healthy  independence  of  thought, 
and  a greater  ardour  for  investigation  than  is  afforded 
by  the  earlier  disciples  of  the  Lyceum.}  Although  the 
works  in  question  have  long  since  been  lost,  Brandis  bus 
succeeded  in  eliciting  from  the  notices  which  remain  of 
them  in  the  commentators  wc  have  referred  to,  very 
many  particulars,  which  show  in  some  instances  that 
the  author  actually  followed  the  course  of  the  Aris- 
totelian parallel  work,  and  in  more,  that  he  made  use  of 
it.  Under  the  first  of  these  two  classes  are  brought,  by 
decisive  arguments,  the  Phytical  Lectures  and  the  first 
book  of  the  Former  Analytics ; and  there  is  a consider- 
able probability  that  the  second  book  of  the  Former 

* Aulua  Gellius,  AW/.  At!.  xx.*5. 

+ AnimoiUUS,  Proem,  ad  Cal  eg  or.  *1  yi^  patwrat  avrtv*  EvhytH 
*<ti  SM'/Mimr  nmea  fiin  fw  "•*"  •**«>•- 

l{fi««ii*i  **)  iisXfnaln. 

j Aristotle  himself  is  especially  noticed  for  haring  modified 
Home  of  hi*  views,  which  had  been  attacked  by  other  philosopher*, 
with  perfect  readiness,  and  without  attempting  aoy  vexatious 
resistance,  or  exhibiting  any  annoyance : I..  % r*»  vwf/n 
(beside*  Aristotle,  Democritus  and  Cbryaippus  are  spoken  of,) 

*>i  pit  dni(  ifiirmt.  Plutarch, 

Ik  striate  montfi,  p.  448.  This  passage  will  serve  to  show  how 
little  Bacon's  well-known  representation  of  him  as  one  who  “ boro, 
like  the  Turk,  no  brother  uear  the  throne,’’  is  founded  on  fact. 

But,  in  truth,  the  great  father  of  modern  science  imputed  to  Aris- 
totle all  the  pusitivsness  and  dogmatism  of  the  modern  Aristo- 
telian*: his  disgust  at  the  idolaters  was  extended  to  the  object  of 
their  idolatry.  Somewhat  similarly,  He  confuses  the  practice  of 
the  later  Peripatetics  (*»  litm  x««W, £«-«<)  with  that  of  their 
founder.  AWwm  Oryanam,  lib.  L,  sec.  71. 
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Biography.  Analytics  and  the  fifth  of  the  Metaphysics  may  be 
added  to  these.*  Under  the  second  we  may  number  the 
Latter  Analytic. *,  the  Categories , perhaps  the  treatise 
ire  pi  Jp/irjrEtac,  the  Topica,  the  treatises  On  the  Heavens, 
On  drouth  and  Corruption , On  the  Soul , and  the  Me- 
teorological Further  researches  on  the  principle  here 
indicated  may  very  probably  add  to  the  lists,  but  a very 
small  part  of  either  would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
— when  we  consider  that  almost  every  one  of  these 
treatises  would  involve  the  possession  of  some  others  in 
order  to  be  itself  intelligible — that  it  was  not  the  want  of 
acroamatic  works  that  produced  the  decay  of  the  Peri- 
patetic school. 

Also  to  the  To  make  an  objection  to  the  inference  which  these 

Stoics.  facts  allow  us  to  draw  against  the  correctness  of  Strabo’s 
story,  on  the  ground  that  Theophrastus  may  possibly 
have  chosen  to  keep  the  works  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as 
his  own,  in  his  own  possession,  and  communicate  the 
use  of  them  only  to  the  more  favoured  of  his  scholars, 
would  be  a most  arbitrary  proceeding ; as  there  is  not 
the  slightest  historical  ground  for  such  an  hypothesis. 
But  Brandis  has  precluded  even  this  step.  He  has 
shown  that  Chrysippus  the  Stoic,  (who,  in  his  dialectical 
work,  quoted  by  Plutarch, J speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  cultivation  of  that  branch  of  science  by  the 
Academics  down  to  Polemo,  and  the  Peripatetics  down 
to  Strato  inclusive,)  in  several  of  his  particular  doc- 
trines had  an  especial  reference  to  the  former  treatment 
of  the  same  by  Aristotle,  Eudemus,  and  Theophrastus.^ 
His  discussion  of  the  Idea  of  Time  is  entirely  based 
upon  that  of  Aristotle,  and  exhibits  an  unworthy  endea- 
vour to  conceal  the  similarity. |]  Nay,  the  ancient  com- 
mentators of  highest  reputation  maintained  that  the 
whole  of  the  Stoics’  logical  science,  on  which  they 
prided  themselves  much,  was  nothing  more  than  a fol- 
lowing out  of  Aristotle’s  principles,  and,  in  particular, 
that  their  doctrine  of  Contraries  (rd  tVuvria)  was  entirely 
derived  from  Aristotle’s  book  On  Opposites  ar- 

rictipivvr,  )1  

Also  to  the  But  it  was  not  only  to  philosophers  either  of  his 
Alrxaa.  own  or  of  rival  sects  that  Ihe  works  of  Aristotle  were 
known  at  the  time  when  they  are  reported  to  have  heen 
K 04”’  lying  iu  the  cellar  at  Scepsis.  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium, the  celebrated  grammarian  of  Alexandria  iu  the 
early  part  of  the  lid  Century  before  Christ,  mode  an 
abridgement  of  his  Zoologicat  works, **  and  also  wrote 
commentaries  apparently  on  these,  or  some  other  of  his 
works  relating  to  Natural  History.tf  But  before  his 
time,  Aniigonus  of  Corystus,  under  Ptolemy  Euergetcs, 
(b.c.  247 — 222,)  in  his  Collection  of  Wonderful  Stories, 
quoted  largely  both  from  these  and  from  the  works  of 
Theophrastus  on  similar  subjects.  Kopp  says  that  he 
used  not  only  these,  but  also  the  work  on  Foreign  Cus- 
toms, (fiApflapa  voptpa,)  and  that  the  same  is  probable 
both  of  Callimachus  and  Nicander.JJ  and  he  acutely  re- 


•  Brandi*,  pp.  266—269,  281,  282. 
f IUd.  pp.  270, 272—275. 

J De  S imc.  Ii-puyn.  p.  10-15,  Jin, 

\ Brandi*,  pp.  246,  247. 

||  To  the  passage*  illustrative  of  Ihia  position  collected  by 
Bagnet,  De  Ckrwtipm  r i/4,  duel  rind,  et  rehpms,  pp.  170,  181, 
Brandis  adds  ArisfoL  /% jr*.  Autc.  iv.  10 — 14. 

•J  Simplicius  up.  Brandis,  p-  247,  note  30. 

••  rrn  HictocIcs  cited  by  Schneider,  Prtrf. . ad 

Hut.  Ar*$f.  p.  lviii. 

It  Artcmuloru*,  Onetrvcr.  ii.  c.  14,  on  which  see  Schneider,  p. 

six. 

JJ  Jiheimsehes  Museum,  toI.  in.  pp.  95—08.  He  also  says  that 


marks,  that  the  reason  that  the  works  on  the  Parts  of  Aristotle. 
Animals  and  the  Generation  of  Animals  are  not  so  often 
cited  as  the  History,  is  that  the  latter  furnished  far  more 
materials  for  works  that  would  possess  a general  in- 
terest, whereas  the  former  necessarily  implied  a certain 
knowledge  of  physiology  in  the  reader.  But  that  they 
could  not  have  remained  unknown  while  the  latter  was 
published,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  in  it 
the  author  frequently  refers  to  them.  Nor  were  the 
writings  which  related  to  physical  phenomena  the  only 
ones  which  wc  are  sure  reached  Alexandria.  Androni- 
cus  related,  that  in  the  great  library  there  were  found 
forty  books  of  Analytics  and  two  of  Categories,  profess- 
edly the  work  of  Aristotle.  Of  the  former  of  these  four 
only,  of  the  latter  one,— in  both  instances  those  which 
we  have, — were  decided  upon  by  the  ancient  critics  to 
be  genuine.*  Besides  which,  the  Alexandrine  writers, 
who  formed  Canons  of  Classical  Poets,  Historians,  and 
Philosophers,  included  Aristotle  among  the  last,  surely 
not  on  the  strength  either  of  his  mere  reputation,  or 
only  of  his  exoteric  works. 

But  what,  after  all,  was  the  nature  of  these  exoteric  Nature  of 
writings;  for  wc  are  now  obviously  come  to  a point  at  Jbe. 
which  the  accurate  determination  of  ibis  question,  which  *rit" 
the  continuity  of  the  narrative  has  hitherto  prevented, 
become*  necessary.  We  shall  endeavour  to  be  aa  brief 
as  possible  in  our  answer. 

If  we  apply  to  Aristotle  himself  for  information,  we  Aristotle's 
shall  find  nothing  at  all  in  his  writings  to  confirm  the  division, 
popular  opinion  of  a division  of  his  doctrines  into  two 
classes,  the  one  of  which  was  communicated  freely, 
while  the  other  was  carefully  reserved  for  those  disciples 
whose  previously  ascertained  character  and  talents  were 
a security  for  their  right  appreciation  of  them.  Wher- 
ever the  term  exoteric  occurs,  it  is  with  refereuce  to  a 
distinction,  not  of  readers  or  hearers,  but  of  questions 
treated  on.  It  signifies  little  or  nothing  more  than  ej> 
trinsic , separate,  or  insulated.  That  facility  of  compre- 
hension as  regards  the  main  subject-matter  was  not 
necessarily  a characteristic  of  such  works,  appears  from 
a passage  in  the  Metaphysics^  in  which  the  writer  ex- 
cuses himself  from  touching  upon  the  doctrine  of  Ideas 
(or  Constituent  Forms)  any  more  than  the  order  of  his 
work  demanded,  assigning  as  a reason,  that  his  views  on 
this  particular  M were  for  the  most  part  familiar  from 
the  exoteric  discourses”  It  is  notorious  that  this  was 
oue  of  the  deepest  and  most  difficult  questions  of  the 
ancient  philosophy,  being  in  fact  the  point  where  the 
schools  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum  diverged,  and, 
consequently,  if  any  part  of  Aristotle’s  views  hod  been 
confined  to  a chosen  few, — if  there  had  been  such  a 
thing  aa  an  esoteric  coterie,— here  would  have  been 
proper  matter  to  be  reserved  for  them.  Similarly,  in  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics, J he  refers  his  readers  to  **  the 
exoteric  discourses " for  an  analysis  of  the  human  mind. 

The  law  of  subordination  among  the  parts  of  a com- 
posite whole,  as,  for  instance,  the  law  of  harmony  iu 
music,  is  another  subject  which  he  considers  as  “ rather 
proper  for  an  exoleric  investigation^  In  “the  exoteric 


Aratus,  in  hi*  fYeynostiei,  made  ujc  of  the  Meteorological  works 
of  Aristotle. 

* Amraonius,  Simplicius,  and  David  the  Armenian,  cited  by 
Brandis,  p.  250. 

+ P.  1076,  col.  I,  lino  28,  Belle.  >«{  ed  wtXXm 

Lwi  Xtjtn.  Mttuph.  nisi.  nil. 

: P.  1102,  col.  Mine  26.  Bekk.  _ 

$ Foil he.  L p.  1254.  coL  1,  line  33,  Bekk.  umi  yuf  1 * rut  pm 
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Biography-  discourse*,**  he  discussed  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  the 
V‘^v“*‘"  relative  importance  of  the  several  elemeula  which  go  to 
make  up  happiness,  and  the  conditions  which  the  social 
relation  imposes  on  a man.*  And  in  the  same  he  pro- 
poses that  an  examination  of  the  Idea  of  Time  should  be 
pone  into.t  Here  then  we  have  ample  evidence  that 
the  most  abstruse  subjects,  physical,  metaphysical,  and 
moral,  were  treated  of  somehow  or  other  in  discourses 
bearing  the  name  of  exoteric,  a name  to  which  modern 
usage  has  almost  indissolubly  attached  the  notion  of 
shallowness,  if  not  something  like  fraud  also.  Of  any 
thing  like  freemasonry,  any  tiling  amounting  to  a sever- 
ance of  knowledge  into  two  distinct  spheres,  the  one  to 
be  inhabited  by  the  vulgar,  the  other  by  choicer  spirits, 
there  is  not  a vestige.  If  any  acroammic  work  by  Aris- 
totle has  come  down  to  us,  the  Nicnmachean  Ethics  is 
one.  Yet  in  it  is  nothing  requiring  such  profundity  of 
reflexion  or  sobriety  of  mind  as  would  be  demanded  by 
the  psychological  discussion  in  the  exoteric  work  to  which 
the  author  refers.  And  as  for  the  term*  by  which  Plu- 
tarch and  Clement  of  Alexandria  denote  that  class  of 
works  which  they  place  in  contradistinction  to  the  exo- 
teric, they  are  in  part  not  used  by  Aristotle  at  all,  and 
in  part  used  in  a totally  different  sense.  J The  phrases 
by  which  he  designates  such  works  as  appear  to  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  exoteric,  are  Xcryw  iyinticXuu,  \6yo t 
card  <pi\o<7iApiuy  and  piQoCoc, — and  in  such  cases  we  are 
always  directed  to  scientific  treatises  containing  a system 
ol  several  parts  methodically  arranged  and  organically 
cohering,  such  in  short  as  would  be  formed  by  the  out- 
line of  a continuous  course  of  lectures  on  some  main 
branch  of  philosophy.  And  that  the  works  included 
under  the  n«me  acrcamatic  or  acroatic  by  the  philoso- 
Dhririon  of  phers  since  the  time  of  Androoicus  Ilhodius,  wens  of  this 
other  phUo-  description,  seems  most  probable,  not  only  from  the 
”*  appearance  presented  by  those  which  have  come  flown 
to  us,  but  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  when  Greek 
philosophy  was  first  imported  into  Rome,  the  word 
dirpodffttc  had  become  the  technical  term  for  auch  pro- 


£m«i  Ur!  mm  ram  leu % i£«ri- 

(iMmeiAmi  irfini^xv* 

* Politic,  y.  1323,  col.  1,  litre  22.  Bckk.  In  a remarkable  pas. 
ssge  (Sa/.  ill.  67 — 72.)  the  Stoic  Pvrsius  iumi  up  ail  the  great 
questions  with  which  tbu  philosophy  of  his  school  engaged.  The 
parts  printed  in  italics  would  nil  have  been  handled  by  Aristotle 
in  the  exoteric  discourses  to  which  he  La  this  pattage  refers. 

- causae  cognoseite  rerun) ; 

Qmidtumut  ! ft  tfuvimim  nrJsn  'j*qmmur  / or  do 
Quit  datta ; nut  mete  quoin  mollis  flrxus,  et  undo  ; 

Quu  modui  or  pen  to ; quid  fat  op! are ; quid  aiprr 
C'h/e  nummu*  hnbet ; patriot,  cahtque  propwquit 
Quantum  elnr/jm  decent ; quern  te  Ora t rue 
Junit  i et  AmaM  yum  parte  tocniu*  et  i*  re. 

It  is  apparently  to  tin*  work  of  Arrsto’le  that  Cicrro  refers.  Acad. 

ii.  42.  De  Fm.  u.  see.  13,  iv.  18,  20,  26,  and  probably  De  OjKc. 

iii. 8. 

f Pbtfi.  Autmfi-  p.  217,  col.  2,  line  31,  Bukk. 

I Plutarch,  Fit.  Alex.  C.  7.  oppowt  rii  •r'«H  »mi  n-tX irinit  Xeyet 

*'  ui  and  describes  those  latter 

as  £{  m,4,h  ,?ivf  unftapmrinuf  sal  iw emeindf  «ss 

«*»  raw  nXXud.  Clement,  Stmmm.  v.  p.  5/5,  classes 
Pytiiagor&B,  Ptalo,  Epicums,  the  Stoics,  and  Aristotle  together  as 
philosophers  who  concealed  a part  of  their  opinions,  Xiyten  31 
**1  si  'Aprrifiiar,  vd  /U*  1 ra>  e i f i a d d tar  ru*  ruyy^mppnrwi  nermt, 
v*  « *«»*  n umi  * and  that  as  the  Py thagarrous  have  their 

nneuepnrmii  and  p^/iyuenMei,  su  llnr  Peripatetics  have  their  oi«£a* 
and  iTif7>u»m».  The  terms  ■«^*^*riufi  itvrrue,  irsninwr  and 
leirrytrutii  ore  never  used  by  Aristotle,  and  the  word  .r^Vru 
only  in  the  ordinary  domical  sense.  Even  the  phrase  llunemu  is 
often  applied  by  him  not  in  reference  to  these  discourses.  For  in* 
stance,  r$It  I£W<»  X*ym,  (/W it.  p.  1264,  line  39,)  '*  with  discus- 
sions foreign  to  the  subject ifcorqjM  ( Id.  p.  1272,  line  19,) 


(faction*.  Crates  Malloles,  who  came  to  Rome  on  an  Aristotle, 
embassy  between  the  second  and  third  Punic  wars,  is 
spoken  of  by  Suetonius  in  terms  which  seem  to  show 
that  a similar  distinction  to  that  which  obtained  iu  Aris- 
totle’s works,  prevailed  also  in  his.* 

If  now  wc  keep  steadily  in  view  this  distinction  which  Primary 
it  is  plain  that  Aristotle  himself  mode  in  hi*  discourses,  character, 
the  distinction  between  cyclical , methodical , scientific 
productions,  and  insulated,  independent  essays,  wc  shall 
perceive  at  once  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  with- 
out any  premeditated  design  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
the  former  would  only  be  appreciable  by  genuine  dis- 
ciples, those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  afford  a 
steady  and  continuous  application  to  the  developcment 
of  the  whole,  while  the  latter  might  be  understood  by 
those  who  brought  no  previous  knowledge  with  them, 
but  merely  attended  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;f — that  the 
one  required  a severe  and  rigid  logic  to  preserve  all 
parts  of  the  system  in  due  coherence,  the  other  readily 
admitted  of  the  aid  which  the  imagination  affords  to  the 
elucidation  of  single  points,  but  which  often  becomes 
mischievous  when  they  are  to  be  combined  ; that  to  the 
first  the  demonstrative  form  of  exposition  would  alone 
be  appropriate,  to  the  second  any  one,  narrative  or  dia*  Secondary 
logic,  or  any  other,  which  might  be  most  fit  for  placing  fharacte*- 
the  one  mutter  to  be  illustrated  in  a striking  light.  But  *,<IC** 
we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  confuse  these  resulting 
distinctions  with  the  primitive  one  from  which  they 
flowed,  and  still  more  not  to  suppose  that  they  were  the 
causeofit;  forwe  shall  see  presently  that  want  of  attention 
to  this  caused  in  later  writers  first  of  all  most  inaccurate 
expressions  as  to  the  nature  of  this  celebrated  division, 
and  finally,  an  utterly  erroneous  view  of  it,  and  of  the 
spirit  in  which  it  originated. 

Cicero,  in  two  of  his  letters  to  Atticti&4  speaks  of  Cicero’* 
having  composed  two  work*  in  the  maimer  of  AriatOlk’s  imitations, 
exoteric  oues.  The  points  of  comparison  which  these 
two  treatises  (the  De  Ftnibus  and  the  De  Republii  a) 
offer,  consist  in  the  dialogic  form  in  which  they  are 
written,  and  the  prefaces  winch  serve  to  introduce  the 
dramatis  per  toner  who  carry  on  the  discussion  to  the 
reader.  The  objections  interposed  by  some  of  these  to 
the  view  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  author  to  elucidate 


“ external  ml*  1 lurifu  xiWetuei  emit  xXueemt  rZi  triXtmt,  (Id.  p. 
1295,  line  32,)  “ do  net  apply  to  the  generality  uf  state*.’* 

* Suetonius,  De  td.  yrammal.  tap.  2,  “ ptunmat  a er  oases  tub- 
imde  feat,  asudueque  dnseruit." — lion*  is  ubviuusly  a distinction 
intended  betwwn  the  dietertaiiont  which  he  continually  delivered, 
and  the  tectum  which  he  gave  from  time  to  time. 

f An  illustration  may  tierhaps  be  useful  in  clearing  up  whet  wo 
apprehend  to  have  been  the  rrtl  division.  Fur  the  demonstration 
of  Pythagoras’*  celebrated  theorem  (the  47th  ((reposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid)  the  whole  of  the  (receding  part  of  the  buck 
is  requisite.  This  then  is  an  example  of  a A iy*t  mmrm  pxeeefin*. 
But  in  the  particular  cose  of  a square,  the  property  of  the  square 
of  th«  diameter  being  equal  to  twice  the  sqsAre  of  the  side,  may 
b*  directly  shown  to  a person  ignorant  of  geometry,  os  It  is  by 
Socrates  in  Plato’s  dialogue,  Mena.  This  We  conceive  might  he 
describe.!  as  a xiy,(  i{«ri*wV. 

I Ad  Attic,  iv.  16.  Dane  ego  de  RepnUt  A,  quam  initilui  ditpm- 
tatumrm  in  African*  pertonam  ft  Phdi  el  Lee  In  it  Mandii  ctmiufi  : 
adjunn  adaletcrntet,  Q.  Tuberonem,  P.  Ruti/urm,  duo  L*ehi  qrme- 
rot,  ScirroJam  et  Famuum.  Ituqur  ctyiluban,  quantum  in  tiiejuht 
fibrit  utor  fnwrndit,  ut  Aristoteles  in  tu,  qua*  igvrt(<a*w  vocal,  ali - 
quid  rfficere  ut  non  tine  musd  ii(mn  apptthtrrm.  Sfc.  . . . . Ad  Attic. 
Jtili.  19.  Q*#  amlem  hn  lempuribut  mripii,  Anstuteleum  morem 
hobenl ; in  quo  it a terms  indualur  ceterumm,  ut  pent*  ipium  tit 
principal!!*,  ha  Ctn feci  quinque  hbrot  Tifi  r*Xmr,  S(C,  On  the 
same  principle  hr  h;ul  composed  his  books  De  Ointore,  Epp . 
Attic,  tv.  16.  Epp.  ad  Fund.  i.  9,  sec.  23. 
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Biography,  are  turned  into  a means  of  bringing:  it  out  in  stronger 
ami  bolder  relief.  This  mode  ol  treatment  in  the  bauds 
of  a master  obviously  offers  many  advantage*.  Tile 
dramatic  interest  keeps  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
flacrghig,  and  the  peculiar  obstacles  which  the  differ- 
ence* of  individual  temperament  not  unfrcquently  inter- 
pose to  the  reception  of  any  doctrine  may  be  in  tins  way 
most  clearly  set  forth  and  most  easily  removed.  The 
Dialogues  of  Plato  are  an  obvious  example  of  this.  Hut 
if  we  consoler  the  De  Oratory  De  Finibut , and  De  Hr- 
pubtiru  of  Cicero  to  represent  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  character  of  the  Aristotelian  Dialogue*,  we  aee  at 
once  a very  considerable  change.  The  genial  productive 
power  of  the  artist  has  given  way  to  the  systematic  re- 
flection of  the  philosopher.  The  personages  introduced 
•re  not  living  and  breathing  men  with  all  their  feelings, 
prejudices,  and  individual  peculiarities,  they  arc  mere 
puppets  which  speak  the  opinions  entertained  by  those 
whose  name  they  bear.  These  opinions  may  be  fairly 
and  lucidly  stated,  they  may  be  backed  by  all  the  pomp 
and  power  of  rhetoric,  as  they  are  in  Cicero  and  as  they 
probably  were  in  Aristotle,  but  the  speakers  have  no 
life,  the  scene  no  reality,  and  in  spite  of  the  pains  taken 
by  the  author  to  prevent  it  by  allusions  to  particular 
times,  places,  and  circumstances,  we  rise  from  the  pe* 
rusal  with  our  opinions  more  or  less  modified,  but  with 
no  more  distinct  recollection  of  the  parties  by  whom  the 
discussion  has  been  carried  on  than  if  they  hod  been 
distinguished  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  instead  of  the 
names  of  known  characters.*  But  what  these  produc- 
tions have  lost  as  works  of  art,  they  have  gained  as 
works  of  science.  The  distinct  and  explicit  exposition 
of  a principle  which  prevents  them  from  being  the 
former,  is  a merit  in  them  as  the  latter.  And  a*  the 
dialogic  form,  even  where  it  fails  in  producing  the  dru- 
Diatogic  malic  impression  that  we  receive  from  Plato,  admits  to 

form.  the  fullest  extent  of  all  the  assistance  which  rhetoric  can 

afford,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  have  been  selected 
by  Aristotle  as  an  appropriate  one  for  many  or  even 
most  of  his  exoteric  treatises. f 

Style  of  Neither  in  those  cases  in  which  he  adopted  this  form 
th«  ex o-  can  we  be  surprised  that  Aristotle  should  have  made  use 

teric  works.  nf  a style,  which,  however  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  a 
rigidly  scientific  investigation,  is  not  at  all  inappropriate 
to  compositions  such  as  we  have  described.  A few 
relics  (and  unfortunately  a very  few)  have  come  down 
to  us  of  them ; about  thirty  lines  in  the  original  Greek 
are  quoted  by  Plutarch  J from  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  Cicero  has  in  a Latin  dress  preserved  two 


* Bishop  Berkeley'*  Hglat  and  Pkilonau i anil  Mumte  Pfidmo- 
pker  make  no  pretension  to  dramatic  effect.  The  very  names  of 
the  collocutor*  indicate  the  principle*  which  they  |*ufe*s.  In  our 
opinion,  Berkeley  ho*  acted  wisely,  but  would  have  done  better 
still  to  hove  dropped  the  dialogic  form.  Harris4!  three  treat iscs 
are  an  attempt  to  come  much  nearer  to  the  Platonic  Dialogue, 
and  in  our  judgment,  a signal  failure. 

f Cicero,  although  he  does  nut  expressly  say  that  the  exoteric 
walks  were  all  dialogues,  speak*  of  ihrm  as  it  they  were  nearly 
coextensive.  So  too  Ammuuius  \ Intrmd.  ad  Catty,  sec.  2.)  divides 
the  regular  treatises  of  Aristotle  into  two  heads,  r». 

*a  fin  T*-rtirrrm  ami  ***t.*M*?i**'  ra  % hmXtytam  ami  1;wto««. 
But  Simphciuv  and  Philoponus  prevent  u*  from  construing  their 
meaning  too  rigidly.  The  former  says,  3t  muni  m 

fm^fimrm*.  Jf  ei  rm  IS’s’T  «<••**,  «7«  em  wrwu.  >«i  rm  kaXry.aa, 
ami  T«  ftm  it  eat  — ami  Jr  ri  a«;MW«r,Ma, 

&c.  (ad  Phya.  Autcu/t.  tail.)  and  the  latter,  speaking  of  the  exoteric 
writings,  says,  among  a<A«cA  are  the  Dialogue*,  of  which  the  Eude- 
mtu  is  one,  (ad  Arisl.  De  Ammi,  L 138.) 

I De  Canto/mi.  ad  ApaUon.  p.  1 15.  lie  also  alludes  to  the  same 
work  in  his  L*fe  of  Dion,  ch.  22. 


other  small  fragments.*  The  first  of  these  is  part  of  a Aristotle, 
treatise  either  addressed  to  Kudemus,  Aristotle’s  dis-  — v— ^ 
cipie.  or  written  on  the  subject  of  his  death,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  extract,  no  less  than  from  the  name  it 
bure,t  seems  to  be  upon  the  subject  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  man  while  im- 
prisoned in  the  body,  as  compared  with  that  which  pre- 
ceded and  will  follow  the  present  life.  Our  existence 
on  earth  is  regarded  as  a punishment  inflicted  upon  us 
by  the  gods,  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  experience  of  the  human  race  mum  testing 
itself  to  that  effect  in  proverbs  and  mythological  tales. 

The  dead  are  represented  as  dwelling  in  a higher  sphere 
of  Being  than  the  living,  anti  as  dishonoured  by  any 
expressions  or  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  latter  which 
involve  au  opposite  opinion.  The  language  in  which 
these  sentiments  are  embodied  is  of  proportionate  dignity 
to  the  theme ; it  is  totally  unlike  the  dry  and  jejune 
style  in  which  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  written  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  diffuse  and 
ornamented,  and  fully  enables  t»  to  understand  the 
expression  of  Cicero, 4*  Aristotle,  with  his  golden  flood 
of  language, which,  judging  from  his  rigidly  demon- 
strative works  alone,  we  should  deem  singularly  inap- 
propriate. One  of  the  passages  preserved  in  Cicero  is 
even  more  gorgeous  and  eloquent  than  the  one  in  Plu- 
tarch, and  tor  the  sake  of  the  subject  we  will  endeavour 
to  give  some  notion  of  its  rhythm  and  structure,  although 
of  course  a translation  twice  removed  from  the  original 
can  do  this  but  very  inadequately.  The  argument  is 
the  common  one  of  natural  theology,  the  evidence  which 
the  wonders  of  the  universe  afford  of  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent  Creator.  Aristotle’s  reasoning  appears  to  be 
directrd  against  those  who  asserted  that  such  an  infer- 
ence was  (lie  result  of'  a traditional  belief  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  and  interpreting  all  phe- 
nomena into  an  accordance  with  itself.  He  attempts  by 
an  illustration  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that 
it  proceeds  from  the  natural  oonviction  of  the  human 
mind,  unswayed  by  any  particular  bias,  as  soon  as  its 
attention  is  roused  to  these  objects.  Suppose  there  to 
exist,"  says  he,  4,a  race  of  beings,  who  had  always  inha- 
bited a region  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  dwelling  in  fair 
and  lordly  mansions  adorned  by  statues  and  pictures, 
and  provided  with  all  the  appliances  of  luxury  in  which 
those  whom  the  world  envies  abound,  but  who  never 
had  visited  the  surface.  Now,  if  these  had  heart)  by 
rumours  and  hearsay  that  there  was  a certain  Divine 
power,  living  and  acting;  and  then  at  some  time  the 
jaws  of  the  earth  were  to  open  and  allow  them  to  quit 
their  obscure  dwelling-place  and  coroe  forth  into  the 
region  which  we  inhabit, — then,  when  nil  at  once  they  be- 
held earth,  aea,  and  sky,  the  enormous  clouds,  the 
mighty  winds, — when  they  gazed  on  the  sun,  and  per- 
ceived how  vast,  how  beautiful  it  was,  how  potent  in 
Us  operation,  how,  by  diffusing  its  light  through  the 

* De  Sat  ora  Dearum.  Li.  37.  De  Officut,  ii,  16. 

*E»kyMf  li  Ti(i 

t it  probably  thia  treatise  which  in  referred  to  in  the  AW 
■w'Arow  Ethic*,  p.  1102,  col.  1,  line  26,  and  which  m quoted  by 
Cicero  in  hi*  Dialogue  Hortentuu,  (ap.  August  m c . Julum.  roL  x. 
p,  023.  eiL  Benedict.)  The  fragment  ia  given  by  Orelli  in  tha 
seventh  volume  of  hit  edition  uf  Cicero's  winks,  p.  485,  480. 

_ * lemet,  Jktmen  orat\eni*  aureu ai  /undent,  Aristoteles,  Acad.  fV. 
ii.  38.  In  another  postage  Turquatui  alleges  that  his  adversary 
i*  prepossessed  against  Epicurus,  because  bis  writings  are  deficient 
in  those  **  ornament*  of  style"  which  he  finds  in  Plato,  Theo- 
phrastus, and  Aristotle,  De  fin.  i.  5.  To  the  scientific  works  this 
description  is  about  as  applicable  as  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid, 
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Biography,  whole  of  the  heaven,  it  was  the  cause  of  the  day ; — 
1 when,  again,  after  night  had  veiled  the  eBrth  in  darkness 
they  observed  the  whole  firmament  studded  and  lit  up 
with  stars  the  moon  with  her  varying  phases  now  in- 
creasing, now  waning,  and  all  rising,  and  setting,  and 
running  on  their  courses  steadily  and  unvaryingly  for 
an  eternity  of  ages ; surely,  when  they  beheld  all  this, 
they  would  believe  both  that  there  were  gods,  and  that 
these  mighty  works  were  from  their  hand  !**  The  pas- 
sage in  the  De  Officiis  appears  rather  to  be  a summary 
of  Aristotle’s  expressions  in  his  own  words  than  a trans- 
lation like  the  above,  but  even  there  the  reader  will 
easily  recognise  an  oratorical  structure  quite  unlike  what 
is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  philosopher’s  works  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Popularity  From  these  few  and  meager  specimens  of  the  exoteric 
of  Uu  e*©.  works  of  Aristotle,  we  may  observe  without  any  difficulty 
teric  work*,  that  in  every  respect  they  were  calculated  in  a rheto- 
rical and  superficial  age,  such  as  that  of  the  successors 
of  Theophrastus  was,  to  supersede  the  others.  Litera- 
ture became  fashionable  in  high  places.  Philosophers 
thronged  to  the  courts  of  an  Antigonus,  a Ptolemy,  or 
an  Attalus,  and  exerted  themselves  in  making  royal 
roads  to  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  their  patrons.  A 
genera]  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  school  to 
which  they  attached  themselves  was  all  that  these  latter 
could  pretend  to,  and  the  instructor  soon  found  out  that 
very  little  more  would  be  sufficient  for  himself.  Why 
should  he  bestow  time  and  labour  on  what  would  not 
be  available  to  his  purposes?  Why  should  he  trouble 
himself  with  thinking  out  the  results  which  he  could  find 
ready  provided  to  his  hand  P Above  all,  why  should  he 
neglect  works  which  supplied  food  to  his  fancy  and  grace 
to  his  style,  agreeably  and  lucidly  written,  and  generally 
acceptable  in  literary  society,  for  the  dry  and  laborious 
systematic  treatise,  whose  only  merit  was  its  rigidly 
logical  connection.  The  very  discipline  of  the  Lyceum, 
as  we  have  shown  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  essay,  con- 
tributed its  share  to  the  work  of  deterioration,  by  pro- 
ducing an  unconscious  indifference  to  the  truth  of 
opinions  provided  only  they  were  plausible  and  coherent ; 
and  the  vanity  of  possessing  a multifarious  knowledge 
lost  the  only  check  which  could  have  restrained  it.  The 
age  of  thought  gave  way  to  an  age  of  mere  accumula- 
tion of  learning,  and  in  such  a one  what  could  attract  any 
man  to  works  like  Aristotle's  scientific  ones?  In  the 
time  of  Cicero  a considerable  impulse  had  certainly  been 
given  to  philosophy.’  Yet  how  instructive  is  the  story 
which  he  relates  in  the  introduction  to  his  Topiea.  His 
friend  Trebatius  had  stumbled  while  looking  over  his 
library  upon  the  Topiea  of  Aristotle,  of  which  he  had 
never  heard,  and  on  learning  from  Cicero  the  nature  of 
Difficulty  the  work  was  seized  with  a strong  desire  to  read  it. 
of  the  The  obscurity  of  the  book  repelled  him,  and  an  eminent 
■oentifie  rhetorician  to  whom  he  applied  for  assistance  told  him 
onr’*'  that  of  those  works  of  Aristotle  he  knew  nothing.  **  This 

I was  by  no  means  surprised  at,”  says  Cicero,  “ that  a 
rhetorician  should  know  nothing  of  a philosopher,  of 
whom  philosophers  themselves , with  the  erception  of  a 
very  few , knew  nothing And  although  Cicero  de- 
servedly prides  himself  upon  being  the  introducer  of 
Greek  philosophy  among  his  countrymen,  it  is  extremely 
questionable  whether,  with  the  exception  of  those  works 
which  have  a direct  application  to  oratory,  his  know- 

* Topiea,  L 1.  So  too  in  a fragment  in  Nonius,  *occ  conten- 
dere, he  says,  Magna  eham  ammi  content*  adlulxnda  til  explictuuia 

AritioUlu 


ledge  of  Aristotle  was  not  confined  to  the  exoteric  Aristotle, 
writings.  It  is  certainly  these  which  he  takes  as  his 
model  and  his  basis  in  his  own  philosophical  works. 

Where  a writer's  opinions  are  studied  rather  than  his 
principles  and  method,  where  readers  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  put  themselves  upon  his  standing  ground,  to  Imputed 
enter  into  his  thoughts,  and  follow  them  out  through  variance  be- 
the  ramifications  of  his  system,  there  will  often  appear  j"£\n  A"*‘ 
a want  of  harmony  between  the  results  at  which  he 
arrives.  There  is  a point  from  which  all  these  will  ap- 
pear in  their  true  perspective,  but  this  point  is  on  an  emi- 
nence which  it  requires  both  time  and  labour  to  ascend. 

Such  a want  of  agreement  in  his  results  was  imputed  to 
Aristotle  at  an  early  period,  before  the  time  of  Cicero, 
who  notes  it  and  gives  a partial  explanation  of  it.  M On 
the  subject  of  the  chief  good,”  says  he,  " there  are  two 
kinds  of  works,  the  one  written  in  a popular  manner, 
and  termed  by  them  exoteric,  the  other  worked  up  with 
greater  care,  ( limatiu *,)  which  they  left  in  the  form  of 
notes,  (quod  in  commentariis  reliquerunt.)  This  makes 
them  thought  not  always  to  say  the  same  thing ; although 
iu  the  upshot  there  is  no  variation  at  all,  in  those  at 
least  whom  I mentioned,  [Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,] 
nor  do  the  two  differ  the  one  from  the  other.”*  Here 
Cicero  only  speaks  of  those  works  which  the  author 
kept  by  him  and  continually  made  additions  to,  a class 
of  works  which  did  not  form  a large  proportion  of  the 
scientific  ones.?  But  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  retnnrk  Exoteric 
might  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  these  latter ; in  every  and  e*»- 
one  of  them  might  be  found  instances  where  Aristotle  t”vc 
might  “ appear  not  to  say  the  same  thing’’  as  in  his  trv*' 
more  popular  publications,  but  where  at  the  same  lime 
u in  the  upshot  there  would  be  no  variation  at  all.” 

Now  here  we  have  the  fact  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
subsequent  opinion  (hut  Aristotle  had  an  inner  and  an 
outer  doctrine,  an  opinion  which  gathered  strength  and 
distinctness  as  it  passed  from  one  hand  to  another,  and 
is  in  modern  times  repeated  with  a confidence  that 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  rested  on  the  explicit 
assertion  of  the  author  himself.  Neither  in  Strabo, 

Plutarch,  nor  Geilius,  is  there  any  hint  of  a wilful  sup- 
pression of  sentiments  on  the  part  ofAri»totle4  although 
all  three  of  these  authors  allude  to  a division  of  his 
works  into  two  classes  adapted  to  different  mental  qua- 
lifications in  the  readers.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria  Growth  of 
appears  the  first  trace  of  any  such  notion,  and  the  ex- this  notion, 
pressions  which  he  makes  use  of  are  hardly  sufficient 
to  justify  us  in  concluding  that  he  had  any  decided 
opinion  on  this  score.§  But  it  was  a view  which  would 


• De  finiias,  v.  5. 

f Ammonias  {Inlrtal.  aJ  Ansi.  Calep.)  describes  those  writing* 
which  he  colls  answering  to  Cicero's  Commem- 

tarn,  as  common -place  hook*  krpt  by  Aristotle  for  his  own  use, 
some  of  them  devoted  to  one  subject,  some  miscellaneous.  Sim- 
plicius says  of  them  {/Vv/ey.  in  Cal.)  3»»>r  ii  *-*  iYutruirn*  p* 
wdtrn  unit.  He,  howercr,  dues  out  serin  to  know 

much  about  them  himself,  for  lie  quotes  Alexander  Aphrodisios  as 
his  authority.  But  all  the  ancient  commentator*  are  agreed  in 
making  the  acroaowlic  works  a separata  class,  (and  a more  im- 
portant,) than  the  hypoMMtmatie. 

J The  word  may  seem  opposed  to  this  statement, 

i Pint.  Til.  Alex.  sec.  7.)  hut  it  seems  only  intended  to  indicate 
those  writings  which  were  not  published ; and  which  were  kept 
secret  not  because  they  contained  peculiar  doctrines,  but  from  the 
same  reasons  which  prevent  any  man  from  showing  a work  yet 
growing  under  his  bands  to  any  but  his  particular  friends.  One 
of  these  works  was  (be  Rhetoric,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Nie- 
buhr in  a note  to  the  JIutory  of  Rome,  eoL  i.  p.  19.  Eug.  Trans. 

§ Stromm.  lor.  supra  eii.  After  speaking  of  double  doctrines 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato,  Epicurus,  and  the  Stoics,  he  add* 
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Biography,  not  fail  to  be  caught  hold  of  in  an  age  singularly  t«t- 
inched,  as  the  declining  Roman  empire  was,  to  mystical 
orgies  and  secret  associations.  Before  Clement  indeed 
Lucian  had  taken  advantage  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  a 
jest,  where,  in  his  Sale  of  Philosophers,  he  puts  Aristotle 
up  to  auction  as  a double  man  ;*  but  obviously  this  is 
only  n ludicrous  version  of  the  fact  that  his  works  were 
of  very  different  kinds,  stated,  as  very  likely  the  later 
Aristotelians  would  themselves  be  fond  of  doing,  in  a pa- 
radoxical form.  Nay,  even  when  we  get  down  to  the  close 
of  the  iVth  Century,  to  the  rhetorician  Themistius,  a very 
great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  conceits  of  his 
affected  style,  before  wc  form  our  estimate  of  his  real 
sentiments.  No  one  can  dream  of  taking  in  their  literal 
sense  such  phrases  as  those  of  u Aristotle  shutting  up 
and  fortifying  his  meaning  in  a rampart  of  obscure 
phraseology,  to  secure  it  from  the  ravages  of  unini- 
tiated plunderers, **  t »r  **  considering  that  knowledge 
was  like  food  and  drugs,  one  sort  proper  for  the 
Healthy,  another  for  the  sick,’1  and  therefore  44  involv- 
ing his  meaning  in  a wall  of  cloud,  the  doors  of  which 
two  guardians.  Perspicuity  and  Obscurity,  like  the 
Homeric.  Hours,  stood  ready  to  open  to  the  initiated  and 
close  upon  the  profane. But  after  making  all  proper 
allowance,  there  is  no  question  that  in  the  time  of  The- 
mistius  the  opinion  of  a double  meaning  of  Aristotle  was 
Establish-  widely  received.§  Ammonias  in  the  Vlh  Century  thinks 
mentor  the  it  necessary  to  state,  apparently  in  opposition  to  the 
An*totl«’f  P°Pu*ur  belief,  *'  that  the  Dialogues  of  Aristotle  differ 
duplicity.  vcry  mnc^  from  the  direct  treatises ; (flvjwpoirwwa ;) 

that  in  the  latter,  as  directing  his  discourse  to  genuine 
students,  he  not  only  delivers  Ais  real  opinions , but  em- 
ploys the  severest  methods,  such  as  people  in  general 
cannot  follow ; while  in  the  latter,  as  they  are  written 
for  general  use,  he  delivers  his  real  opinions , but  employs 
methods  not  rigidly  demonstrative,  but  of  the  kind  that 
the  generality  of  people  are  able  to  follow.”  ft  But  his 
scholar  Simplicius  no  longer  swims  against  the  tide;  he 
asserts  that  in  the  “ acroamatic  works  Aristotle  aimed 
at  obscurity,  in  order  through  it  to  repel  tin*  more  indo- 
lent from  him.’!^I  The  wit  of  the  satirist  and  the  flourishes 
of  the  rhetorician  were  thus  translated  into  plain  prose ; 
and  from  this  time  forward  the  duplicity  of  Aristotle's 
doctrines  may  be  considered  as  reckoned  among  the 
most  indisputable  facts. 

Having  now  thoroughly  satisfied  ourselves  that  the 
narrative  of  Strabo  requires  much  qualification,  we  may 
inquire  whether  there  is  any  part  of  it  which  is  con- 
sistent with  what  from  other  sources  we  know  really  was 
the  case.  And  there  seems  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
believing  that  Neleus  s heirs  really  possessed  some 


Qualifica- 
tion of 
Strabo's 
narrative. 


yiytoft  J'l  «*i  u ’Aji#T»f,Xaw  ri  irvn^i«a  i’nm  rw  rrjy(aufdttr+t 
mirrif,  rk  )t  *«»«  n ui  where  the  true  reading  would 

seem  to  be  instead  uf  air£ *. 

* VoL  iu.  jy  112.  ed.  Bipout. 

+ Oral,  xxi  ii.  p.  294. 

J Qrat.  xxvi.  p.  319.  The  allusion  is  to  I/taJ.  v,  750;  and 
there  are  some  others  in  the  context,  equally  tasteless  and  strained, 
to  the  marshalling  of  the  Median  army  by  Cynxarva  (Herod. ».  98.) 
and  to  the  palace  of  Agbutaua  with  its  concentric  sevenfold  walls. 
(Herod.  ».  98.) 

§ One  grr.it  reason  of  this  no  doubt  was  the  desire  of  recon- 
ciling him  with  Plato,  which  is  obterrable  in  Them  inti  us,  and  was 
by  his  time  the  great  object  of  philosophers.  See  especially  Omt. 
xx.  p.  235.  236.  Utterly  unable  to  ascend  to  the  point  which 
would  enable  them  to  appreciate  both,  they  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish a spurious  agreement  by  the  help  of  fictions  like  this. 

|1  Ammonia*,  loc,  tupradt . 

Ad  Auscutt.  Phjnc.  fol.  3,  6.  line  22. 
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books  which  had  belonged  to  Aristotle  and  Theophras-  Aristotle, 
tus, — that  Apellicon  purchased  these,  and  that  they 
were  brought  by  Sylla  to  Rome  and  there  first  made 
known  to  people  in  general.  But  that  these  were  works 
of  any  great  importance  we  have  seen  could  not  be  the 
case  ; nor  was  the  decay  of  the  Peripatetic  school  owing 
to  the  want  of  them.  A part  of  the  story  relates  to 
matters  of  fact,  for  which  Strabo  is  a most  respectable 
witness;  a part  to  a mutter  of  opinion,  on  which  he  is 
no  authority  whatever.  The  one  half  is  reconcilable 
with  the  fact  that  the  principal  acroamatic  works  of 
Aristotle  were  in  the  hands  of  his  successors  and  in  the 
library  at  Alexandria,  during  the  interval  between 
Neleus  and  Apellicon  ; it  is  in  accordance  with  the  notice 
of  Athemcus  that  Ptolemy  bought  the  libraries  of  Aris- 
totle and  Theophrastus;  and  with  various  other  stories 
wh'ich,  having  a less  obvious  bearing  upon  the  question, 
we  have  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  their  proper 
place,  but  which  will  be  found  stated  shortly  below  in 
the  note.*  The  other  is  inconsistent  with  these  and 
many  other  facts,  and  may  be  rejected  without  invali- 
dating the  reputation  of  Strabo  either  for  veracity  or 
accuracy  as  regards  matters  which  came  within  Ius 
knowledge,  a reputation  which  we  should  he  the  lost 
persons  to  desire  to  destroy.  What  then  was  the 
nature  of  these  documents,  the  preservation  of  which 
was  the  foundation  for  so  remarkable  a story  ? We  can 
only  guess  an  answer,  but  we  will  nevertheless  make  the 
attempt. 

Atltencus/f  quoting  from  the  work  of  Posidonius  the  Cbarseter 
historian,  a contemporary  of  Pompey  the  Great,  gives  a Apel- 
sketeh  of  the  character  of  Apellicon,  which  will  perhaps 
throw  a light  upon  this  question.  A man  of  vast  wealth  AelAn* 
and  restless  disposition,  and  an  adopted  citizen  of 
Athens,  he  appears  to  have  alternately  plunged  himself 
into  the  turbulent  politics  of  his  time,  and  cultivated 
literature  in  a spurious  kind  of  way.  His  taste  for 
letters  was  a mere  bibliomania,  and  brought  him  into 
trouble.  He  purchased,  while  the  fit  for  philosophy 
was  upon  him,  “ the  Peripatetic  books  and  the  library 
of  Aristotle,  and  a great  many  others,  being  a man  of 
large  property.  Moreover  he  surreptitiously  obtained 
possession  of  the  ancient  original  decrees  of  the  Assem- 
bly. which  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  and  from  the  other  cities  too  he  got  hold 
of  whatever  was  ancient  and  curious."  This  theft  Hii  pas- 
obliged  him  to  save  his  life  by  flying  the  country ; in  *>on  for 
the  troublous  times,  however,  which  soon  after  succeeded  cunu*,tje** 
he  contrived  to  procure  his  recall  by  joining  the  party  of 
the  demagogue  A then  ion.  This  individual  had  induced 
his  country  men  to  take  a part  in  the  confederacy  which 
Mithridates  had  organized  against  the  power  of  Rome. 

In  an  evil  hour  Apellicon  quitted  hook -collecting  for 
military  service.  He  took  the  command  of  an  expedi- 

• I.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  mentions  it  u a prevalent 
opinion  that  Demosthenes  owed  his  skill  in  oratory  to  the  study  of 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and  takes  some  trouble  to  prove  by  quotations 
in  that  work  from  Demosthenes  that  all  his  famous  Orations  (the 
twelve  Phitipmcs,  as  they  were  railed)  were  delivered  before  that 
work  was  written.  ( F.p.  i.  ad  Awoturum.)  II.  Theophrastus  cor- 
responded with  Kudemus  concerning  certain  errors  in  the  copies  of 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Phynral  lectures,  (Andronieus  Rhodius,  ap, 

Bimplicium,  quoted  by  Brandis,  p.  245.)  III.  Valerius  Maximal 
relates  that  Aristotle  first  of  all  gave  his  Rhetoric  to  a favourite 
scholar,  Thcodecte*.  und  that  it  was  published  under  his  name ; 
but  that  his  greediness  for  reputation  afterwards  induced  him  to 
claim  it  for  himself,  by  quoting  from  it  in  another  work  as  his 
own  production,  (viii.  14.) 

i A then*  us,  v.  cap.UiL  p.  214.  215. 

u* 
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Biography,  lion  against  Delos  which  was  occupied  by  Orbius  the 
'**wv— ^ prtBtor ; but  displayed  such  utter  ignorance  of 

the  commonest  duties  of  a coumioitdei  that  bis  enemy 
soon  found  an  opportunity  of  attacking'  him  unawares, 
destroyed  or  captured  the  whole  of  his  troops,  and  burnt 
all  the  machines  which  he  had  constructed  lor  storming 
the  city.  The  unfortunate  dilettanie  escaped  with  his 
life,  but  died,  in  what  way  is  not  known,  before  Sylla 
stormed  Athens  and  seized  on  the  library  which  had 
cost  him  so  dear.*  It  seems  almost  certain  from  this 
account  of  Apellieon,  that  it  was  the  possession  not  of 
the  works  but  of  the  autographs  of  them  which  was  the 
What  the  attraction  to  him.  Can  we  then  conceive  that  it  was 
menu-  the  original  autograplis  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus 
scripts  of  which  he  purchased  from  the  representatives  of  Ne lens's 
were  which  Autograph*  of  what  works?  Not  of  the 

he  ob-  exoteric : for  these  were  so  generally  known  that  he 
tamed.  would  have  hud  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  gaps  which 
the  damp  and  worms  hud  caused  in  his  copy.  Nor  of 
the  systematic  treatises ; for  if  the  original  manuscript  of 
these  had  existed,  Andronicus  would  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  what  was  by  Aristotle,  and  what 
nut,  in  the  various  cases  where  that  question  anise.  Of 
neither  of  these  classes  of  writing  then  can  we  imagine 
that  the  story  of  Strabo  is  to  be  understood.  But  if  we 
suppose  Aristotle  to  hate  left  behind  him,  as  every  lite- 
rary man  whose  energies  last  to  the  end  of  his  life  will 
do,  collections  on  various  subject*,  rough  draughts  of 
future  works,  common- place  books,  some  of  a miscella- 
neous nature,  some  devoted  to  particular  matters,  con- 
taining, it  maybe,  extracts  from  other  writers,  references 
to  their  opinions,  germs  of  thoughts  hereafter  to  be 
worked  out,  lines  of  argument  merely  indicated ; — it  is 
very  conceivable  that  these  documents,  so  long  as  a 
healthy  and  lively  philosophical  spirit  existed  in  the 
Peripatetic  school,  would  receive  very  little  attention. 
If  they  were  too  fragmentary  and  unsystematic  for  pub- 
lication they  would  remain  in  the  possession  of  Theo- 
phrastus and  Nelens,f  too  curious  to  destroy,  too  unfi- 
nished to  make  any  use  of;  and  if  the  heirs  of  Neleus 
were  illiterate  men,  they  would  see  nothing  in  them  but 
so  many  slovenly  and  disjointed  scrawls,  and  not  dream 
of  putting  them  among  the  sumptuous  collection  of 
books  which  they  sold  to  King  Ptolemy.  But  in  the 
time  of  Apellieon,  the  state  of  things  was  changed. 
The  relics  of  the  founder  of  the  school  would  have 
acquired  a sacred  character,  and  unsaleable  as  they 
might  have  been  to  Ptolemy,  who  appeals  to  have  been 
a real  lover  of  literature  and  not  a mere  book-fancier, 
would  fetch  a good  price  with  the  purchaser  of  stolen 
records.  And  it  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  view, 
that  a person  whose  acquaintance  with  philosophy  was 
of  such  a kind,  should  mistake  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ments he  had  got  hold  of, — “ attempt  to  supply  the  gaps 
when  he  transcribed  the  text  in  new  copies, — fill  these 
up  the  reverse  of  well, — and  send  the  books  out  into  the 
World  full  of  mistakes.’*  J t 

Such  is  the  theory  which,  it  appears  to  us,  will  recon- 
cile the  vary  ing  accounts  respecting  Anatolia’s  writings, 

* Stahr,  Arisiotetia,  ii,  p.  1 l'J. 

f Parts  of  some  of  thrm  may  very  likely  have  been  incorporated 
by  Theophrastus,  St  mho,  and  other*  in  works  of  their  own  ; a pro- 
ceeding which  in  those  day*  would  not  have  been  considered  A 
plagiarism.  Such  too  was  doubtless  the  cn*e  with  all  mere  col- 
lection*. such  as  the  f^rMrmt  anil  the  book  fmi/paritt*  xxcxv/**- 
n»,  whirls,  ns  we  have  it  nuw,  probably  contains  additions  from 
several  hands. 

J Strabo,  foe.  smpr.  eil. 


and  which  while  it  sweeps  away  all  that  is  adventitious 
ill  the  steieim-nt  of  the  Greek  geographer,  will  leave  his  ' 
testimony  substantially  unimpaired.  And  this  theory  is  in 
fact  confirmed  by  the  state  in  which  some  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle  have  come  down  to  us.  For  s-rtme  of  these  I 
are  not  merely  books  kept  by  the  author  and  continually  *' 
worked  at,  like  the  l!hetorict  and  Theophrastus’s  HU-  J" 
lory  of  PianU,  nor  are  they  mere  notes  for  lectures,  a dry  B 
skeleton  of  the  subject,  complete  in  themselves  and  only 
requiring  the  illustration  and  developeinnit  which  would 
be  supplied  by  the  extemporaneous  efforts  of  the  in- 
structor. Neitherof  these  two  descriptions  will  explain 
all  the  phenomena  which  strike  the  reader  in  the  Parties 
and  the  Politics,  as  these  two  treatises  are  found  in  our 
manuscripts.  Neither  of  them  complete  the  discussion 
of  the  range  of  topics  which  they  promise,  and  it  is  il 
impossible  to  receive  as  a satisfactory  explication  of  this  • 
fact  that  they  arc  only  fragments  of  complete  works  of 
which  the  remainder  has  been  lost.  This  is  quite  in- 
compatible with  what  we  find  in  them,  namely  redun- 
dancies— whole  paragraphs  recast,  and  standing  together 
with  those  for  which  they  seem  meant  as  a substitute.* 
Such  appearances  arc  only  to  be  understood  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  work  in  which  they  occur  was  an 
interleaved  draught  of  a future  treatise,  itself  never 
published  (nor  yet  intended  for  publication)  by  the 
author.  In  such.a  case  we  should  expect  to  find  what 
we  do  find  here,  and  certainly  not,  to  the  same  extent, 
in  any  other  work, — scholia  containing  archeological  or 
historical  notes  inserted  in  the  midst  of  metaphysical 
divisions,  imperfect  analyses,  defective  enumerations, 
tacit  references  to  writings  of  others  or  to  opinions  cur- 
rent at  the  time,  allusions  to  questions  treated  on  by  the 
author  in  the  work,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found, 
gaps  where  obviously  something  was  to  be  inserted,  and 
expressions  so  slovenly  as  to  be  almost  or  wholly  un- 
grammatical. To  give  instances  of  all  these  incon- 
gruities would  extend  this  article  to  a much  greater 
length;  and  therefore  we  must  oblige  our  readers  to 
take  the  tftsertioa  on  our  credit,  assuring  them  that  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  works  will  supply  them  with 
several  instances  of  each.t  And  if  we  suppose  them  to 
be  note-books  devoted  to  the  particular  subjects  on  which 
they  treat,  kept  by  the  author  until  the  materials  they 
contained  had  been  worked  up  and  published  in  a com- 
plete form,  and  then  discarded  by  him,  we  shall  sec  in 
what  relation  they  probably  stood  to  the  works  read  by 
Cicen>4  and  named  in  the  catalogues  of  Diogenes  La- 
ertius and  the  anonymous  biographer, § and  understand 
what  kind  of  writings  those  in  all  probability  were, 

• A remarkable  instance  of  this,  is  Pstilie.  tit.  p.  1287.  col.  I, 
line  1,  col.  2,  lias  36,  winch  the  passage  p.  1285,  col.  2,  lino  37, 
p.  12»6,  col.  2.  fine  40,  is  obviously  intended  to  suprsede. 
This  latter  is  a more  digested  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
topics  in  the  former. 

f We  must  stipulate,  however,  that  the  investigator  shall  not 
make  use  uf  any  text  previous  to  that  of  Brkker  for ‘this  purpose. 
Tlie  former  editor*,  partly  from  the  want  of  MS8.,  and  partly  from 
ignorance  of  the  style  of  thought  anil  language  peculiar  to  their 
author,  have  made  strange  havoc  with  these  writings. 

J Lie  tegf.  iii.  6.  iA*  Jinn.  iL  I.  Epp.  ad  Quint.  Fiat.  in.  5. 

§ Diogenes  quote*  wqlwMsew*  in  three  books,  w*my/xmrija  ei^mt 
w*nresSf  in  two  hooks,  *n*ruU  in  one  look,  (perhaps  the  treatise 
we  have,)  swwyw hSu  in  one  book,— all  of  which  had  »nve  rela- 
tion to  tbo  ndwi and  iu  two  hooks,  •*«*  fcniowt  iu  one 

hook,  wi{«  ^wAiof  in  one  book,  «r«i  in  one  book,  tLms/m 

xii  in  one  book.  t» Aensd  in  two  hooks,  nUmi  saaiaro;  w s t*re- 
famrmr  in  eight  books,  «•»«<  iii  two  books.  Siu,»^cr*  iii  one 

hook,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  constitutions  of  lieruucutie. 
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Biography.  which  descended  with  the  rest  of  Aristotle’s  library  to 
Theophrastus  and  from  Theophrastus  to  Neleus,  which 
were  neglected  by  the  librarians  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia, and  emerged  from  their  obscurity  in  the  vault 
of  Scepsis  to  be  purchased  by  the  antiquariau  Apellicon. 
Only  in  making  this  estimate  we  must  not  forget  the 
different  importance  which  such  writings  possess  for  us, 
deprived  for  ever  of  those  which  were  formed  out  of 
them, — andfortheir  author  and  hisimmedinte  successors, 
to  whom  they  would  appear  in  no  other  light  than  the 
scaffold,  by  the  aid  of  w hich  the  cathedral  has  been 
erected,  does  to  the  architect.  And  perhaps  we  may 
properly  imagine  that  the  greater  fulness  of  these  pro- 
cured their  preservation  after  they  were  recovered,  while 
many  others  of  the  same  kind,  but  yet  further  removed 
from  completeness,  were  suffered  to  perish. 

Litvnuy  We  will  conclude  this  memoir  by  a brief  literary 
notice  of  notice  of  the  works  published  under  the  name  of  Aris- 
tae «t«nng  tol|e  jn  tjle  j„  which  they  are  given  iu  the  edition 

<>r.he  B"lin  Academy. 

I.  Categories,  (ctmj-yopfut,  or  mnjyopltu  npi  riv 
ciea  yannsrin jv  yivitv.)  The  genuineness  ot  this 
work  was  much  disputed  in  the  time  of  the  old  com- 
mentators. Adrastns  found  u work  on  the  same  subject 
bearing  the  name  of  Aristotle,  and,  singularly  enough, 
consisting  of  exactly  the  same  number  ol  lines.  It  was, 
however,  determined  to  be  genuine  by  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  part,  which  treats  on  what  the 
Latin  logicians  term  the  Postprerdicamenta.  This 
extends  from  the  tenth  chapter  to  the  end.  The  work 
of  Harris,  called  Philosophical  Arrangements,  is  an  expo- 
sition, very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  old  commentators, 
of  this  treatise.  A short  but  most  masterly  critique  on 
it  wiil  be  found  in  Kant’s  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunfl, 
p.  79.  Adrastus  wished  to  call  the  work  ra  xpo  riy 
roxiKitv , considering  it  os  merely  an  introduction  to  the 
Topics,  a proposition  which  Porphyry  disapproves  of. 

II.  On  Interpretation,  (repi  ippqvuac.)  A philoso- 
phical treatise  on  grammar,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  nature 
of  nouns  and  verbs.  Some  of  the  old  commentators 
from  its  obscurity  imagined  it  to  be  a mere  collection  of 
notes,  and  Andronicus  considered  it  not  to  be  Aristotle’s. 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  however,  and  Ammnnius, 
prove  it  to  be  his,  and  to  have  been  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus in  a treatise  of  the  same  name  which  he  wrote. 

III.  Former  Analytics,  (I.  II.)  Latter  Analytics, 
(I*  II.)  ( aKoAvrt&u  irpdrcpa,  dmAvrura  vorepa.)  Of  the 
former  of  these  treatises  the  true  and  ancient  title  waa 
Tipi  ovWtrytefurv,  and  that  of  the  latter  wipi  uxociitiitst. 
The  old  commentators  found  forty  books  on  this  sub- 
ject, professedly  by  Aristotle,  and  determined  on  the 
genuineness  of  these  only,  rejecting  all  the  rest.  Their 
subject  is  that  which  in  modern  times  is  especially 
termed  logic,  but  would  be  more  properly  called  dialec- 
tics, that  is,  an  examination  of  the  possible  forms  in 
which  an  assertion  may  be  made  and  a conclusion 
established. 

Theophrastus,  Eudemus,  and  Phanias,  scholars  ol 


oligarch*!.  aristocratic,  nod  monarchical  state*.  ail  basin*  some 
bearing  on  the  Pohtuu.  To  thaaa  perhaps  may  be  added  from 
the  anonymous  writer,  vyl  t in  one  book,  r*rr<r<’a»  » 

, *>>  iu  one  book-  SUut  rtXiriiai  in  two  book*.  w*Xen»i> 

•h  in  twentv  books,  T*viX«t  in  three  hooka,  b*  wtXitn  in 

one  book.  However  these  writings  may  have  been  confused  by 
the  unskilful  epitotmwm  of  Hcrmippua,  it  is  quite  plain  that 
Aristotle  wrote  a great  deal  mure  on  loth  these  subjects  than  has 
come  down  to  ui. 


Aristotle,  wrote  treatises  on  the  same  subjects  as  these  Aristotle, 
three  of  their  master,  and  called  by  the  same  name,  a 
circumstance  which  probably  had  some  connection  with 
the  number  of  *4  Analytics"  ascribed  to  him. 

IV.  Topics.  (I.  ii.  HI.  IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  VIII.) 

(rwriica)  An  analysis  of  the  different  heads  from  which 
demonstrative  arguments  may  be  brought.  It  was 
considered  by  the  ancient  commentators  as  the  easiest 
of  all  Aristotle's  systematic  works.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, as  Cicero  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  work  of  the 
same  name,  found  it  so  difficult  as  to  lie  repelled  by  it, 
although  he  himself  praises  it  no  less  for  its  language 
than  for  its  scientific  merits.  His  own  work  is  an 
epitome  of  it,  made  by  himself  from  memory,  during  a 
sea  voyage  from  Velia  to  Rhegium. 

V.  On  Sophistical  Proofs.  (I.  II.)  (irept  ttoyianuuv 
tXiyX&y.)  An  analysis  of  the  possible  forms  of  fallacy 
in  demonstration.  This  work  has  a natural  connection 
with  the  Topics,  as  Aristotle  himself  remarks  in  the 
beginning  ol  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  book. 

The  preceding  works  taken  together  complete  Aris- 
totle’s logical  writings,  and  with  Porphyry’s  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Categories  have  gone  gem-rally  in  modern 
times  by  the  name  of  the  Organum , from  the  circum- 
stance of  Aristotle  having  called  Logic  opyttrov  vpyuvw. 

The  philosopher  gave  this  name  to  the  art,  because  of 
all  others  it  is  the  moat  purely  instrumental,  that  is,  the 
most  entirely  a means  to  something  else,  and  the  least 
an  end  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake.  The  term,  how- 
ever, was  in  subsequent  ages  misapplied  to  mean  that  it 
wua  the  best  of  all  instruments  for  the  discovery  of  truth, 
as  opposed  to  the  observation  of  facts,  and  the  art  waa 
correspondent ly  abused. 

VI.  Physical  Lectures.  (T.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  VII. 

VIII.)  (^vvtvni  hspoatr cj.)  It  is  a very  questionable 

thing  whether  this  treatise  was  published  by  the  author 
as  one  organic  whole.  The  three  last  books  probably 
formed  a treatise  by  themselves  under  the  mime  xepi 
lining*  and  the  five  first  another  under  that  of  ipvou;u. 

Again  of  these  the  first  one  is  quite  independent  of  the 
rest,  and  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples (apx«bt)  *o  which  every  thing  in  nature  may  be 
resolved.  This  book  is  extremely  valuable  for  the 
history  of  philosophy  before  the  time  of  Aristotle.  He 
discusses  in  it  the  theories  of  Melissus,  Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  aud  others.  The  second  is 
taken  up  with  an  examination  of  the  ideas  of  Nature, 
Necessity,  and  Chance  ; and  the  next  three  with  the  pro- 
perties of  Body,  or  rather  with  the  analysis  of  those 
notions  of  the  understanding  which  are  involved  in  the 
idea  of  Body.  Of  this  work  abstracts  and  syllabuses 
(uij>a\ai«  ral  m/yoipue)  were  very  early  made  by  tiie 
Peripatetic  school,!  and  these  keeping  their  attention 
fixed  upon  the  connection  of  a system  of  dogmas,  con- 
tributed perhaps  much  to  divert  them  from  the  obser- 
vation of  nature,  and  to  keep  up  that  confusion  between 
laws  of  the  Understanding  aud  laws  of  Nature  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  ancient  physical  speculations. 

VII.  On  the  Heavens.  (I.  II.  Ill  IV.)  (inpi  ajfwwoft.) 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  considered  that  the  proper 


* Simpl.  n<L  Phyt.  dimatll.  f.  216.  Diogenes,  however,  give*  a 
work,  tijJ  *vriin*r{,  iu  fire  books.  This  i«  not  conclusive  against 
the  opinion  quoted  in  the  text.  See  below,  the  notice  respecting 
the  Rhetoric. 

f Perhaps  it  ia  to  this  book  that  the  title  wif.  in  Dio- 

genes'* Catalogue,  refer*. 

I Simplicius  (Mrat  ad  Pfty*.  duse.  vi.  and  vii.) 

R*  2 
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Biography.  name  for  this  work  was  Ttp't  ko< rpw,  as  only  the  first  two 
books  are  really  on  the  subject  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  their  circular  motion.  The  two  last  treat  on  the 
four  elements  and  the  properties  of  gravity  and  light- 
ness, and  afford  much  information  relative  to  the  systems 
of  Empedocles  and  Democritus. 

VIII.  On  Generation  and  Decay.  (I.  II.)  (repl 
yeriausc  cut  ^Oopac-)  This  work  treats  on  those  pro- 
perties of  bodies  which  in  our  times  would  be  considered 
to  be  the  proper  subject  of  physiological  and  of  chemical 
science.  Many  other  notions,  however,  of  a meta- 
physical nature  are  mixed  up  with  these,  and  it  is  only 
for  its  illustration  of  the  history  of  philosophy  that  this 
work,  like  the  rest  of  the  physical  treatises,  is  of  any 
value  to  the  modern  student. 

IX.  Meteorology.  (I.  II.  III.  IV.)  (^crc«vpo\oyu.u.) 
The  first  of  these  books  was  by  some  in  the  lime  of  the 
old  commentators  held  not  to  be  genuine;  and  Ammo- 
nius  and  others  considered  that  the  fourth  should  imme- 
diately follow  the  second  of  the  last  treatise,  with  which 
the  subjects  on  which  it  treats,  the  changes  effected  in 
bodies  by  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  &c.,  are 
certainly  more  connected. 

X.  To  Alexander,  on  Ifie.  World,  (jrrpl  coepou  *poc 
’A\i£avcpov.)  The  titles  of  this  tract  in  the  various 
MSS.  differ  much  from  one  another.  In  one  it  is  called 
wtpi  eoapoyfMt^ac ; in  another  iripi  coapov  cat  eripur 
aj  uyeufW ; ill  a third  ovvo^q  ifnXoaofiac  irtpi  cuopov ; 
in  Stohseus  exurroX if  x«pi  rov  iruiroc,  which  Fabricius 
holds  to  be  the  true  title,  lie  considers  the  work  to  be 
genuine,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Scaliger,  Salinasius, 
Casaubou,  Voss,  and  Buhle.  Fabricius’s  opinion  has 
been  taken  up  by  Weiaac,  but  the  spuriousness  of  the 
piece  is  glaring.  Stahr  ( Ari&totcles  bei  den  Roemem, 
p.  165,  el  scq.)  has,  as  we  think,  satisfactorily  shown 
that  it  19  in  all  probability  a composition  of  very  late  date, 
based  upon  Apuleius’s  work  De  3/undo , which  lias 
sometimes  been  taken  to  be  a translation  of  it. 

XI.  On  the  Soul.  (I.  II.  III.)  (x<p<  i^exi/c.)  In  the 
first  of  these  books  are  discussed  the  opinions  of  pre- 
ceding philosophers  upon  this  subject ; in  the  second, 
the  Soul  in  its  sensible  relations;  in  the  third,  in  its 
rational  ones.  A celebrated  dialogue  of  Aristotle’s,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,*  bore  this  same  title ; and 
such  ns  consider  that  the  exoteric  works  were  all  in  the 
form  of  dialogues,  imagine  that  in  the  Nicxjmachean 
Ethics  he  alludes  loit.  At  the  same  time  there  are  parts 
of  the  third  book  of  this  treatise  which  seem  apt  for  his 
purpose  in  that  place,  and  although  the  work  serves  to 
make  up  that  system  of  Aristotle’s  to  which  the  preceding 
physical  treatises  as  well  as  the  following  belong,  it  is 
sufficiently  independent  of  them  to  allow  of  its  being  per- 
fectly understood  without  their  perusal ; a character 
which  in  our  opinion  is  the  only  essential  one  of  an 
exoteric  writing. 

XII.  Eight  tracts  on  physical  subjects,  namely, 

(a.)  On  Percejrtion  and  Objects  of  Perception. 
(xcpl  aiadifotuc  mi  air^wi'.) 

(6.)  On  Memory  and  Recollection,  (irrpi  prnprj c vat 

ui'aprqerrwc.) 

(c.)  On  Sleep  and  Making,  (ftp!  Cwvov  cal iypnyop- 
et*c.) 

(d.)  On  Dreams,  (xtpi  irwrltsvi) 

(e.)  On  the  Prophetic  Vision  in  Sleep,  (srtpt  njc  caff 
vin  o y parrtrik.) 


Page  121*.  col.  2. 


(/.)  On  Length  and  Shortness  of  Life,  (irrpi  pavpo-  Amtotk. 
/lio tt,toc  val  /3pax^kori7roc.)  ' 

(g.)  0«  Youth  and  Age,  Life  and  Death,  (xipi 
norijroc  val  ybpvc  ml  irrpi  £«rijc  val  ftirarov.) 

(A.)  On  Respiration,  (wept  a^airroifc.) 

XIII.  On  Breath,  (npl  rov  rn  opart*.)  This  treatise, 
of  which  the  subject  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  men- 
tioned, except  that  there  is  more  reference  in  it  to  the 
lower  animals,  has  been  considered  by  many  not  to  be 
by  Aristotle.  Sylburg  considers  the  style  to  point  to 
Alexander  of  Aphrodism  as  iu  author.  Meursius 
thought  it  probably  to  Vie  by  Theophrastus,  and  Patri- 
tius  by  Strata,  principally  because  such  a book  is  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  among  the  writings  of  these. 

Fabricius  considers  it  to  tie  Aristotle’s,  because  Aris- 
totle himself,  in  his  treatise  On  the  Motion  of  Animats, 
uppeurs  to  allude  to  it,  and  Galen  quotes  it  as  his. 
tint  neither  of  these  two  passages  are  quite  conclusive. 

XIV.  Accounts  of  Animals.  (I *X.)  (xepi  ra 

Cya  imopiat.)  This  work  is  variously  entitled  in  the 
manuscripts,  trrpi  <<m>p/a,  r£tr  irrpi  iaropia. 

Pliny,  {Nat.  Hist.  viii.  17.)  where  he  speaks  of  Aristotle’s 
magnificent  work  On  Animals,  in  fi tty  books,  appears 
to  include  together  with  this  all  the  treatises  on  natural 
history  which  follow  it,  (and  indeed  are  naturally  con- 
nected with  it,)  as  well  as  some  on  comparative  ana- 
tomy, now  lost.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Cicero’s 
notice  of  them,  (/)«•  Fin.  v.  4.)  This  work  was  illus- 
trated by  diagrams  of  the  several  parts  of  animals,  which 
together  with  tin?  necessary  explanations  perhaps  formed 
a treati-e  by  themselves.  They  are  alluded  to  in  several 
passages  by  tbe  phrases  »/  lr  uraropalc  cmypa^r;*  oi 
araropai  r.i  araropui  iiaytypapptyat.  Schneider,  who 
has  published  an  edition  of  this  work  mast  learnedly 
illustrated  as  regards  the  subject,  not  perceiving  in  it 
any  traces  of  the  injury  which  Aristotle's  works,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo's  account,  received,  was  induced  to  con- 
sider it  as  one  of  the  exoteric  publications.  But,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  works  on  natural  history  are  as 
closely  counected  with  one  another  as  the  several  parts 
of  the  Organum,  and  it  would  lie  difficult  to  assign  any 
reason  why  the  one  class  should  be  regarded  as  exoteric 
and  the  other  not  so. 

XV.  On  the  Parts  of  Animals,  (asp)  Cyw  pool**.) 

(I.  II.  III.  IV.) 

XVI.  On  the  Movement  of  Animals . (rrpl  nnp 
atwc) 

A curious  tract  investigating  the  influences  which 
operate  ab  extra  upon  animals.  This  treatise,  together 
with  the  one  following,  and  that  On  1 treat  h,  are  often 
put  together  with  the  eight  tracts  before  mentioned,  (No. 

XII.)  and  make  up  what  is  called  the  Parva  Natura/ia, 

XVII.  On  the  Locomotion  of  Animals.  xuptlac 

4V«»-) 

XVIII.  On  the.  Engendering  of  Animals . (I.  II.  III. 

IV.  V.)  (xrpl  Cy*v  y trial* f,) 

XIX.  0/1  Colours,  (trip!  yputpuTitir.') 

This  has  been  considered  by  some  critics  to  be  the 
w ork  of  Theophrastus.  Plutarch  speaks  of  a treatise  by 
Aristotle  of  the  same  name  in  /tco  books. 

XX.  From  the  Book  on  Sounds.  (rV  rov  xrpi  ucov- 
ortSe.) 

Apparently  a fragment ; although  Porphyry,  who  ha* 
preserved  it  in  his  commentary  on  the  Harmonieon  of 
Ptolemy,  says  that  he  has  given  the  whole  work. 

XXI.  Phytiognomica.  {ipvauryttspica.) 

Of  this  tract  the  last  chapter  of  the  Former  Analytics 
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is  a sort  of  compendium.  Ruble  considers  it  spurious. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  old  commentators, 
but  is  by  Stobaius  and  by  Diogeues  Laertius  in  his 
catalogue. 

XXII.  On  Plants.  (I.  II.)  (rip)  yvrvr-) 

Aristotle  wrote  two  books  on  plants,  but  not  these 
which  we  have.  They  are  a translation  into  Greek 
from  the  Latin  j and  even  this  version  was  considerably 
removed  from  a Greek  original,  having  been  made  by 
some  Gaul  from  an  Arabian  version,  which  again  was 
only  derived  from  a more  ancient  Latin  translation.  The 
original  of  all  these,  according  to  Scaliger,  was  only  a 
cento  of  scraps  taken  partly  from  Aristotle,  and  partly 
from  the  first  book  of  Theophrastus’s  History  of  Plants. 
Aristotle’s  work  was  already  lost  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander of  Aphrodisias. 

XXIII.  On  Wonderful  Stories,  (ripi  Oavpaaluv  d cover- 

H&Ttd  »».) 

This  book,  in  spite  of  its  title,  is  nothing  more  than 
a collection  of  strange  accounts,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  formed  a part  of  a larger  work  of  at  all  u different 
description.  The  latter  part  is  obviously  spurious,  and 
with  respect  to  the  remainder  various  opinions  have 
been  held.  Dodwell  considers  Theophrastus  to  have 
been  the  author,  Scaliger  Aristotle.  Ruble  regards 
the  whole  as  a patchwork  of  extracts  from  the  works 
of  the  latter.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  germ  of  the  work 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  one  of  those  note-books  or  vwopyif- 
fiara  which  were  appropriated  to  collections,  and  from 
which  supplies  were  occasionally  drawn  for  more  sys- 
tematic works  ; — and  that  this  was  in  its  transmission 
down  to  our  times  added  to  by  several  hands,  and  some 
of  these  most  unskilful  onea.  See  our  notice  of  the  Pro- 
Idem.*  below,  (No.  XXV.) 

XXIV.  Mechanics.  (p^uKud.) 

The  first  part  of  this  work  touches  upon  the  principles 
of  mechanics  and  is  followed  by  a number  of  questions 
which  are  resolved  by  a reference  to  them.  This  latter 
part  is  probably  only  a few  of  the  wpo/lAif/rara  tycvcXia 
or  questions  on  the  whole  cycle  of  scieucc,  which  we 
find  mentioned  as  a work  of  Aristotle's  in  two  books  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  and  which  is  quoted  by  Aulu9 
Gellius. 


XXV.  Problems.  (vpofiXiiftara.) 

This  is  a collection  of  questions  on  various  subjects  in 
thirty-eight  divisions,  of  w hich  the  first  relates  to  medical, 
the  fifteenth  to  mathematical,  the  eighteenth  to  philo- 
logical, the  nineteenth  to  musical,  the  twenty-seventh 
and  three  following  to  ethical,  and  the  rest  mainly  to 
physical  and  physiological  matters.  Theophrastus  is 
also  said  to  have  compiled  a collection  of  problems,  and 
Pliny  quotes  him  as  the  authority  for  a circumstance 
which  we  find  mentioned  in  this  work.*  In  his  treatises 
loo.  rip)  s&wtsv  and  rip)  icpur*>vt  there  are  several  coin- 
cidences with  the  Problems  of  Aristotle;  and  hence 
some  have  held  him  really  to  be  the  author  of  these, 
while  others  have  considered  those  works  to  he  nothing 
more  than  a patchwork  of  Aristotle’s  Problems. 

Besides  the  wpo/lXt/para  cycvcAm  which  we  mentioned 
under  the  last  head,  Diogenes  mentions  two  books  of  *po- 
fi\tifiura  tTiTiOia^iiva,  ( problems  revietced,)  and  two  of 
srpoflK^/tmu  ik  rUv  Aifyaotpirov,  and  Plutarch  and  Athe- 
iucus,  and  other  authors,  quote  from  his  rrpo/3Xty/mra 
fwuca.  That  the  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
neither  any  one  of  these,  nor  the  aggregate  of  them  all,  is 


• Prob.  xxxiii,  12.  Plia.  tint.  Mai.  xxviii.  6. 


certain.  Sylburg  in  his  preface  points  out  several  instance'  Amtell*, 
in  which  Aristotle  himself  sjieaks  of  questions  discussed 
in  them,  which  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  present 
treatise.  Neither  do  we  find  some  of  the  quotations 
made  by  Aulus  Gellius,  Macrobius,  Apulcius,  and  Alex- 
ander of  Aphrodisias.  On  the  other  hand,  f-omc  cita- 
tions which  Gellius  makes  from  the  xpf),i\>)pura  cyirvcXur, 
and  one  of  Macrobius  from  the  wpo/lXtyxara  tf> voiko  ure 
found.  So  arc  two  citations  by  Cicero,  and  one  by 
Galen,  quoting  generally  from  the  Problems.  These 
circumstances  indicate  that  the  work  has  been  very 
much  changed  since  it  came  from  Aristotle’s  hands  ; 
and  the  most  plausible  hypothesis  seems  to  be  that  the 
nucleus  of  the  work  is  a selection*  of  the  collections  of 
Aristotle,  and  that  Theophrastus  added  to  it  in  its  course 
down  to  us.  There  arc  many  repetitions  to  be  found 
iu  it,  some  even  three  times  over  with  the  change  of 
only  a few  words ; there  is  a great  difference  of  style 
observable  in  several  parts  ; in  many  of  the  more  ancient 
manuscripts  parts  are  omitted  and  others  differently 
arranged ; and  as  regards  the  philosophy,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  a part  could  proceed  either  from 
Aristotle  or  Theophrastus,  or  from  any  philosopher  of 
an  undegenerate  age.  A great  deal  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  book-makers  under  the  Roman  empire : it  was  a 
work  particularly  well  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  such 
miscellauies  as  the  taste  of  that  time  delighted  in,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  tile  works  on  natural  history, 
appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  generally  known 
of  any  of  the  Aristotelian  writings  at  that  time.  These 
circumstances  render  it  necessary  for  the  historian  of 
philosophy  to  be  extremely  cautious  how  he  infers  the 
opinions  of  Aristotle  upon  any  subject  from  it. 

XXVI.  On  Indivisible  Lines,  (rep)  arofiwv  ypnppHv.) 

Ti»is  tract  is  said  by  Simplicius  to  have  been  by  some 
of  the  ancient  commentators  ascribed  to  Theophrastus. 

XXVII.  The  Quarters  and  Names  of  the  Hinds. 

(avifiwv  Oitruc  eat  wpoet/yopiai.) 

A fragment  from  Aristotle's  work  iript  tn/fttiuv  \tifi*- 
vvv  mentioned  by  Diogenes  in  his  catalogue.  This 
is  found  in  some  rnanm>cripts  of  Theophrastus’s  work, 
but  Salmusius  considers  it  to  he  Art>folie’s 

XXVIII.  On  Xenophanes,  on  Zeno,  on  Gorgias. 

(rrpl  SUropdi'ovi,  wept  Zijewioc.  vspl  Vopyiov.) 

This  fragment,  according  to  Brandis,  is  the  only  one, 
of  all  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Aristotle’s,  which  presents  the  least  indication 
of  that  treatment  which  tile  manuscripts  are  said  to  have 
met  with  at  the  bauds  of  Apellicon.  This,  too,  and  the 
Mechanics  are  the  only  works  which  Patritius  allowed 
to  be  genuine.  It  is  singular  that  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts ascribes  it  to  Theophrastus.  Another  gives  as  a 
title  Kara  rcic  Coldc  rwr  tfnXooofvr. 

XXIX.  The  Metaphysics,  (f.  II XIV.)  (rd 

purd  rd  (fivnikd.) 

This  collection  of  treatises  is  said  to  have  been  called 
by  Andronicus  by  this  name,  because  when  he  endea- 
voured to  group  the  works  of  Aristotle  together  syste- 
matically, these  remained  after  he  had  completed  his 
physical  cycle,  and  he  had  no  better  resource  than  to 
put  them  together  after  it.  Harrisf  gives  a different 
account  of  the  name,  which  he  grounds  on  a passage  in 
a manuscript  work  of  Philoponus.  Men,  he  conceives. 


• Arittojduwc*  the  Alexandrine  grammarian  epitomized  or 
Otherwise  abridged  Anatoli*’*  collection  of  Proverb*. 

f Additional  note  to  the  second  of  The  Three  Trcutuei,  p.  36-4,  5. 
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Biojrrijihy.  were  ted  to  the  study  of  the  highest  causes*  by  an  ascent 
-y.— ^ from  the  contemplation  of  the  lower  or  physical.  Hence 
the  Oral  philosophy  which  treats  of  them  was,  from  being 
subsequent  in  lime  to  these  physical  inquiries,  culled 
Metaphysical,  Brandis*  relates  from  a manuscript 
commentary  of  A-sclepiua,  (a  writer  of  no  great  value,) 
thut  Aristotle  had  during  his  lifetime  committed  the 
several  treatises,  the  aggregate  of  which  goes  by  this 
name,  to  his  scholar  Eudetnus,  who  considered  that  they 
were  not  in  a fit  stale  for  publication ; but  that  alter 
his  death  subsequent  Peripatetics  (ot  piTaycvirrtpoi) 
endeavoured  to  work  them  up  into  a whole,  supplying 
what  was  deficient  from  other  works  of  tbeir  founder. 
Whatever  maybe  the  truth  of  this  story,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  arrangement  of  the  several  books  is  merely 
arbitrary,  and  several  variations  have  been  proposed, 
among  others  one  by  Petiti,  which  we  annex  with  the 
addition  of  those  works  named  by  Diogenes  Laertius  in 
his  catalogue,  which  he  conceived  to  be  identical  .with 
the  several  parts  of  this  work.  In  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts, the  first  book  is  denoted  by  the  letter  (A),  the 
second,  not  by  the  letter  (H),  but  by  (a),  the  third  by 
(B),  the  fourth  by  (r),  aud  so  regularly  on  to  the  four- 
teenth. 


Greek 

MSS. 

Du  Val** 

Petiti"* 

Work*  cited  by  IHngene*  Irfcr- 

arrange- 

arrange- 

tins  eorrapooding  to  the  teveral 

mem. 

ueuL 

part*  ot  the  llctaphyric*. 

1 

i 

5 

Tip)  d p\*>y,  <l* 

2 

2 

sup*  tieumytuvt  a. 

3 

» 

6 

irtpi  upj£t»y,  (if. 

4 

4 

4 

xtpi  ivumjfiuiv,  fT. 

5 

5 

i 

irepi  r *-  wra  x*  £ Xt  ya  fit  pur. 

6 

6 

7 i 

8 ! 
9 

7 

7 

■xtpt  new  Kt ij  yer*trt  a* 

8 

8 

rep}  CXljC.t 

9 

9 

10 

ttpi  twpyii'ac.t 

10 

10 

2 

it  veXoyh  rw  ivavriw. 

11 

: 13 

14 

irtpi  hrierrypiK. 

12 

14 

•3 

iript  <fit\nfTixpiaCj  u. 

13 

11 

11 

xrp)  ^tktnrotpinc,  /3 . 

14 

u 

12 

irtp)  fuAoero^taci  y. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  books  are  not  found  in 
the  old  Latin  version,  or  that  of  Argyropylus.  The  se- 
cond book  ( a of  the  Greek  MSS.)  was  considered  by 
some  of  the  ancient  commentators  to  be  the  work  of 
Pasicrates  the  Rhodian,  brother  ofEudemus.  Alex- 
ander of  Aphrodisias  says  that  it  is  by  Aristotle,  but  is 
mutilated.  Others  have  held  that  it  is  a sort  of  scholium, 
and  that  its  proper  place  is  as  a preface  to  the  second 
book  of  the  Physical  Lecture $.  And  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  denoted  by  so  singular  a mark  in  the  manu- 
scripts would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  some  opinion  of 
this  sort  was  widely  received. 

XXX.  Nicomachean  Ethic*.  (I.  II.  Ill X ) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  perspicuous,  as  well  as  most 
valuable  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  has  come  down 
to  us.  Although  in  a scientific  form,  there  is  a refer- 
ence throughout  to  practical  utility,  and  Aristotle  him- 
self seems  to  avow  that  he  has  sacrificed  some  of  the 
rigidness  of  his  method  to  this  consideration.  It  is, 

* Hhnn.  Attu.  i.  p.  24^,  note  ns.) 

| These  arc  not  mentioned  by  Jhogenc*. 


however,  unequalled  to  this  day  as  a treatise  on  Morals.  Aristotle, 
On  the  subject  of  the  name  different  accoun's  are  given,  '>— ■ 

Most  of  the  ancient  commentators  assert  that  it  was  so 
called  by  Aristotle  because  inscribed  to  his  son  Nico- 
machus.  Cicero  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  to  consider 
the  son  the  author.  Petiti  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
treatise  was  written  at  a time  when  Nicomachus  was 
not  bom.  It  was  probably,  like  the  Rhetoric,  worked 
at  by  the  author  after  huving  been  published,  and  this 
will  account  for  some  of  those  passages  which  he  consi- 
ders to  be  interpolations  by  him. 

XXXI.  The  Great  Jit  lues,  (I,  II.)  (i)0uq  ptynXa.) 

XXXII.  The  Eurlcmian  Ethics . (I,  II.  III.  IV.  V. 

VI.  VH.)  Eviijfiun.) 

This  work  was  in  ancient  times  attributed  to  Theo- 
phrastus or  Eudemus.  The  third  and  three  following 
books  agree  considerably  both  in  subject  and  style  with 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics. 

Some  of  this  agreement  may  he  artificial  Bnd  arise  from 
the  transcribers  interpolating  the  one  work  from  the 
other.  But  it  seems  highly  probable  that  both  this 
treatise  and  the  Great  Ethics  are  looks  made  up  from 
the  notes  of  Aristotle's  scholars.  They,  particularly  the 
last  named,  which,  contrary  to  what  its  name  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  is  by  far  the  shortest,  seem  to  stand  in 
very  much  the  same  relation  to  the  Nicomachean.  as 
tlie  little  book  Anwtisung  zur  Meruchen-vnd-tVeU- 
kennimss  (which  was  published  by  a scholar  of  Kant’s 
from  notes  of  a course  of  lectures  delivered  by  him) 
does  to  the  work  Anthropologic  in  pragmatischcr 
Hinsichl,  which  the  philosopher  himself  published. 

XXXIII.  On  Virtues  and  Vices.  (jrrpl  aperity  cat 
uunUr. 

A spurious  fragment  preserved  by  Stobeos.  The 
author  it  by  some  scholars  supposed  to  he  Andrutticus 
of  Rhodes ; but  ot  tiers  think  it  should  rather  be  attri- 
buted to  a platonisting  eclectic  of  later  times. 

XXXIV.  Politics.  I,  ...  VIII.  (ri'Xirtni.) 

Of  this  work  wc  have  given  our  opinion  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  Article,  (page  124*.  col.  2.) 

XXXV.  Economics.  (I.  II.)  (blrora/m-u.) 

Ot  Aristotle's  work  bearing  this  name  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius only  mentions  one  book ; and  of  these  it  seems 
quite  evident  that  both  are  not  by  the  same  author. 

Erasmus  held  the  first  to  be  Aristotle's  but  to  be  only  n 
fragment,  but  Niebuhr  considers  that  lately  discovered 
authorities  prove  it  incontestably  to  be  by  Theophrastus. 

If  the  second  book  is  Aristotle's,  it  is  probably  a col- 
lection made  by  him  when  collecting  materials  for  his 
historical  and  philosophical  writings  on  government.  It 
is  chiefly  a string  of  instances  of  oppression  exercised 
by  one  people  upon  another,  or  by  tyrants  upon  their 
subjects. 

XXXVI.  The  Art  of  Rhetoric.  (L  IL  III.)  («x*i» 
faropiKi'i.) 

Besides  these  books  which  couiain  his  exposition  of 
tlie  art,  Aristotle  wrote  one  other  which  contained  a 
history  of  it  and  of  its  professors  from  the  earKest  times 
to  his  own.  Of  this  Cicero  speaks  in  the  highest  terms, 
but  it  is  unfortunately  lost.  The  division  into  three 
books  is  ingeniously  conjectured  by  Stabr*  to  be  due  to 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes.  Some  of  the  MSS.  collated  by 
Bekker  mark  this  division  as  peculiar  to  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Latin  arrangement.  Tlie  Greek  one  terminated 
the  first  book  with  tlie  end  of  the  nimh  chapter,  and 


* Arutotcie « lei  dm  Ji’.emcrn,  p.  30, 
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Biography,  made  our  second  hook  the  third.  Jonsiu*  conjectures 
that  the  treatise  mentioned  by  Diogenes  in  his  Cata- 
logue under  the  title  xrpl  avyfiovXiac,  is  the  sixth  and 
seventh  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  this  work.  That 
this  work  is  a different  one  from  that  which  Aristotle  is 
said  to  have  made  over  to  his  scholar  Theodcctes*  ap- 
pears from  a passage  t in  which  he  quotes  that  treatise. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  independently  of  the  Rhetoric 
to  Alexander,  the  author  of  which  is  uncertain,  Aristotle 
published  three  distinct  works  on  this  subject,  which 
certainly  accords  with  what  Cicero  says,J  that  the  Peri- 
patetics boasted  “ that  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  not 
only  wrote  better,  but  wrote  much  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  oratory  than  all  the  professed  masters  of  the 
science.*’ 

But  it  seems  to  us  more  probable  that  the  work  which 
he  cites  was  oue  by  Thcodectes,  his  own  scholar,  and 
that  Valerius  Maximus  mistook  for  an  act  of  envy  what 
was  more  probably  meant  and  taken  for  a flattering  en- 
couragement. The  first  sketch  of  the  Rhetoric  was,  as 
is  remarked  by  Niebuhr,  published  long  before  it  was 
worked  up  into  the  form  we  have  it  in  now,  and  in  this 
interval  Tbeodectes,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  as  a writer 
on  the  subject,  probably  published  his  book.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Aristotle  does  not  cite  the  treatise  as  his 
own  ; but  this  was  overlooked  by  Valerius,  or  the  au- 
thority whom  he  followed,  and  the  tale  we  have  men- 
tioned above  was  coined  to  illustrate  the  passage.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  the  double  publication  of  the 
Rhetoric  will  serve  to  account  for  the  growth  of  that 
story  which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  takes  so  much 


* See  above,  p.  123*.  col.  2,  note*,  and  compare  Cicero,  BnL  64. 
f P.  1410.  col.  2,  line  2,  ed.  Better. 

| De  Ora  lore,  i,  10. 


pains  to  refiitc.*  No  one  could  have  hazarded  such  a 
fiction  with  all  the  quotations  from  Demosthenes  under 
his  very  eyes.  It  must  have  originated  with  some  one 
who  used  a copy  of  the  early  edition;  while  Dionysius 
in  his  refutation  used  the  luter. 

XXXVII.  The  Rhetoric  to  Alexander,  (pipopinj  irpoc 
'AW^avcpor.) 

This  treatise  is  not  mentioned  hy  Diogenes  Laertius 
in  his  catalogue  of  Aristotle’s  works ; and  the  dedicatory 
preface  at  the  beginning  is  a solitary  instance,  if  it  be  a 
writing  of  Aristotle’s,  of  such  a proceeding.  Quintilian 
appears  to  quote  Stas  the  production  of  Anaximenes  of 
Lampsacus,  u contemporary  of  the  Stagirite.  Neither 
the  style  nor  the  treatment  of  the  subject  accords  with 
the  character  of  the  last  work,  and  perhaps  what  most 
contributed  to  procure  its  ascription  to  Aristotle  is  the 
circumstance  that  the  writer  claims  the  authorship  of 
the  Hyveu  rj i OtocVern  ygxi^curai,  which,  according  to 
the  story  of  Valerius  .Maximus  spoken  of  in  the  last 
Article,  could  only  belong  to  Alexander’s  preceptor.  In 
spite  of  this,  Victorius  and  Buhle  have  attributed  the 
work  to  Caliisthencs.  We  should  be  inclined  to  consider 
it  the  performance  of  a sophist  of  a very  late  date,  and 
should  regard  the  allusion  to  Theodectes  as  a confirma- 
tion of  the  opinion. 

XXXVIII.  On  the  Poetic  Art.  (irrpi  xoiijrtxijc-^ 

On  the  subject  of  this  work  wc  have  already  given 
our  opinion.  It  hi»s  been  considered  by  some  a fragment 
of  the  two  books  On  Poets,  which  Macrobius  quotes, 
but  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  consider  it  in  this  light. 
If  it  is  derived  in  any  way  from  a published  work,  it 
must  have  been  by  a process  of  epitomizing  and  selecting, 
and  that  not  very  skilfully. 


Ari'iotle. 


* Sw  above,  p.  12  . 2,  note  •. 
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Tiiagrftplif.  Tucrb  are  few  portions  of  history  more  deserving 
v— ■ eurnttention.than  that  to  which  we  now  return,  the  civil 
v.  c.  wars  of  the  Romans.  The  origin  of  these  wan  arose 
621 . from  the  conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  two  great 
— divisions  of  society— the  rich  and  the  poor.  The 
a.  c.  characters  and  events  which  marked  their  progress, 
133.  possess  every  quality  most  fitted  to  awaken  a lively 
interest  in  the  reader;  and  their  final  issue,  in  esta- 
blishing a monarchy  ns  the  government  of  the  civilized 
world,  may  possibly  have  exercised  an  influence  over 
the  fate  of  Europe,  which  we  feel  even  at  this  day. 
They  are  most  remarkable  also,  as  they  exhibit  the 
slate  of  mankind  at  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity:  when,  therefore,  if 
experience  be  the  measure  of  knowledge,  the  world 
must  have  attained  to  the  highest  point  in  intellectual 
and  moral  discoveries  which  it  has  ever  reached  with- 
out the  assistance  of  revelation.  It  will  surely  be  no 
uninteresting  inquiry  to  collect,  so  far  os  we  can,  the 
general  amount  of  human  virtue  and  happiness  antece- 
dently to  the  grent  revolution  introduced  by  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel ; in  order  that  we  may  judge 
of  the  probable  result  of  the  destruction  of  Christianity, 
which  some  avowedly,  and  many  indirectly,  consider 
as  desirable. 

The  period  then  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  which 
comprises  somewhat  more  than  a hundred  years,  from 
the  Tribuneship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  the  final  esta- 
blishment of  monarchy,  in  the  person  of  Octavius 
Cajsar,  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  portions  The 
first  of  these  ends  at  the  death  ofSylla,  and  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  aristocratical  party,  which  was  effected 
by  his  government.  And  it  is  upon  this  first  division 
that  we  now  prepare  to  enter. 

At  Rome,  ns  in  many  other  countries,  the  original 
distinctions  between  the  different  ranks  of  society 
were  wholly  arbitrary.  The  patricians  and  plebeians 
were  two  separate  castes,  between  which  insurmount- 
able barriers  existed.  No  wealth,  nor  talents,  nor 
virtues,  could  raise  a plebeian  to  the  rank  and  privileges 
of  a patrician ; and  an  all  intermarriages  between  the 
two  classes  were  unlawful,  the  government  was  an 
hereditary  oligarchy,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the 
nation,  with  their  posterity  for  ever,  were  by  law 
utterly  excluded.  The  details  of  the  particular  events 
by  which  this  system  was  overthrown,  belong  to  the 
unknown  period  of  Roman  history.  Before  the  Punic 
wars,  however,  it  was  entirely  subverted  ; all  offices 
of  state  were  laid  open  to  the  plebeians,  while  the 
Tribuneship  was  still,  ns  before,  exclusively  their 
own  : and  a more  liberal  aristocracy  was  formed,  in 
which  nobility  began  to  be  derived  from  the  possession  of 
high  political  dignities,  instead  of  being  the  necessary 
previous  qualification  for  obtaining  them.  Rut  a third 
caste  in  the  commonwealth  still  subsisted,  composed 
of  those  persons  who  either  by  birth,  or  by  captivity 
in  war,  or  by  the  violence  of  regular  slave  traders, 
were  doomed  to  the  condition  of  slavery.  The  fortune 
of  this  caste  was  not  so  totally  without  hope  as  that  of 
91 


the  old  plebeians,  because  a slave  might  be  enfran-  Tile  run 
chined;  and  when  once  a freeman,  the  course  of  time,  Gracchus, 
or  extraordinary  personal  merit,  might  remove  the 
taint  of  slavery  from  his  blood,  and  raise  his  posterity  u-  c- 
to  honours  and  power.  Rut  so  long  as  he  remained  a ^21. 
slave,  his  degradation  was  complete  ; he  was  not  con-  — 
side  red  as  a member  of  the  commonwealth,  he  could  c* 
hold  no  property  except  by  his  master  s sufferance ; *33* 

and  his  protection  from  the  extremity  of  personal 
violence  was  Utile  better  than  nugatory.  The  little 
notice  which  the  ancient  writers  have  paid  to  this 
class  of  men,  has  perhaps  prevented  us  from  suffi- 
ciently estimating  their  effect  on  the  state  of  society. 

We  cannot,  however,  form  a correct  notion  of  the 
relative  situations  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  at  Rome, 
without  keeping  in  mind  the  existence  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  in  the  condition 
of  slavery.  The  numbers  of  slaves  increased  greatly 
with  the  increasing  dominion  of  the  republic  ; wo 
have  already  seen  how  many  were  carried  off  from 
Africa,  in  the  descents  made  on  that  const  in  the  two 
first  Punic  wars  ; fifty  thousand  more  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  taken  ut  one  time  in  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  ; and  no  fewer  than  a hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  that 
had  defeated  Perseus,  collected  from  the  sack  of 
seventy  towns  in  Epirus.  These  were  purchased  in 
large  multitudes,  and  probably  at  a low  price,  by  tho 
great  landed  proprietors  of  Italy;  and  generally  super- 
seded the  use  of  free  labourers,  as  their  work  was 
much  cheaper,  and  could  be  exacted  with  greater 
severity.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  lower  orders  of 
freemen  were  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  their 
"numbers  were  rapidly  diminished ; insomuch,  that  in 
process  of  time,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a free 
peosautry  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  Italy  ; slaves 
being  used  almost  exclusively  as  agricultural  labourers, 
and  forming  probably  by  much  the  largest  proportion 
of  those  employed  in  trade  or  manufactures.  At  the 
same  time,  the  legions  were  filled  with  none  but 
freemen  ; and  they  whose  swords  gained  the  republic 
her  conquests,  were  impatient  at  seeing  the  fruits  of 
their  victories  pass  into  the  hands  of  others,  while 
their  own  condition  was  absolutely  rendered  worse  by 
the  consequences  of  their  own  valour.  For  we  must 
not  attribute  our  own  notions  on  public  matters  to 
the  citizens  of  the  ancient  commonwealths.  The 
states  of  antiquity  being  for  the  most  part  only  single 
cities,  political  association  was  regarded  very  much  in 
the  light  of  a commercial  partnership,  of  which 
national  property  formed  as  it  were  the  stock  ; and 
any  acquisitions  made  by  the  national  anus  were 
looked  upon  as  the  profits  of  the  trade,  in  which  every 
partner  ought  to  share.  Thus,  when  territory  was 
gained  in  wur,  the  bulk  of  the  people  wished  to  have 
an  immediate  division  of  it  made  amongst  them; 
whilst  the  government,  or  managing  partners,  were 
anxious  that  it  should  still  be  employed  in  advancing 
the  joint  interests  of  the  whole  bode,  instead  of  enrich- 
* 2 
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Hinyranlir  ing  the  individual  shareholders.  In  other  words,  they 
v— “V““ ^ wished  it  to  be  Hold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
V.  C.  price  to  be  thrown  into  the  treasury  to  supply  the 
C2L  usual  wants  of  the  public  service.  This  in  fact  was 
— the  system  usually  adopted  at  Rome  j and  thus  large 
B-  c.  landed  estates  came  into  the  hands  of  the  rich,  whilst 
133.  the  poor  fancied  that  they  did  not  gain  in  their  due 
proportion  from  the  growing  greatness  of  their  coun- 
try. To  remedy  the  evil,  a popular  Tribune  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  republic,  C.  Licioius,  had  proposed 
and  carried  the  famous  law  which  bear*  his  name  j 
and  which  limited  the  amount  of  land  which  any  citi- 
zen might  possess,  to  600  jugera,  calculated  by  Ar- 
huthnot  at  equal  to  330  English  acres.  But  this  law 
was  sometimes  evaded,  by  land  being  hold  for  the  pro- 
prietor under  other  names-,*  and  was  sometimes 
openly  disregarded.  During  the  second  Punic  war, 
however,  and  the  period  that  followed  it  for  several 
years,  the  nobility  enlarged  their  estates  without  oppo- 
sition j partly,  perhaps,  because  the  aristocraticul 
interest  was  at  this  time  all  powerful j and  partly, 
because  os  the  lands  were  alienated  by  regular  sale, 
so  long  as  the  former  owners  could  find  employment 
as  tenants  or  Inhourers,  and  were  not  superseded  by 
the  general  substitution  of  slaves,  the  change  in  their 
condition  was  patiently  borne.  But  when  they  found 
themselves  every  where  supplanted  by  a class  of  men 
whom  they  so  thoroughly  despised,  they  either  nv 
themselves  debarred  altogether  from  rearing  a family, 
or  they  were  forced  to  migrate  to  Rome,  and  swell  the 
multitude  of  needy  citizens  in  that  city.  The  temptation 
thus  offered  to  them  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of 
things,  was  peculiarly  strong.  As  individuals,  the  poor 
often  suffered  from  the  grasping  and  oppressive  spirit 
of  the  rich  : yet,  as  members  of  the  popular  assembly, 
they  formed  a part  of  the  sovereign  power  in  the  state, 
and  might  amply  retaliate  on  the  higher  orders  for  the 
losses  they  hod  suffered.  And  here  it  becomes  an  ex- 
ceedingly curious  question,  what  was  the  generul 
character  of  the  popular  party  at  Rome  ; what  wus 
their  station  in  society,  and  what  were  their  moral  and 
intellectual  attainments  ; as  it  is  on  n knowledge  of 
these  points,  that  our  judgment  of  the  disputes  which 
so  long  distracted  the  commonwealth  must  mainly 
depend.  For  if  the  Comitia  were  no  better  than  on 
ignorant  and  profligate  rabble,  no  true  friend  to  liberty 
can  possibly  sympathize  with  their  cause  : but  if  they 
consisted  of  men  industrious  though  poor,  of  men 
•whose  views  were  directed  towards  a reasonable  and 
definite  object,  whose  private  morals  were  fair,  and 
who  respected  law  and  order  ; we  shall  then  not  brand 
them  with  the  name  of  anarchists,  merely  because  the 
reform  which  they  pro)K>sed  to  effect,  could  in  our  days 
be  attempted  by  none  but  the  most  desperate  enemies 
of  the  peace  of  society. 

■ The  Roman  plebeians,  or  nil  those  citizens  not  of 
patrician  extraction,  whose  property  did  not  entitle 
them  to  be  ranked  among  the  equestrian  order,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  ; those  who  lived  habitually 
in  Rome,  and  those  who  were  settled  as  small  landed 
proprietors,  as  tenants  of  national  property,  or  as 
labourers,  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  The  former  were 
naturally  those  who  chiefly  composed  the  popular 
assemblies,  and  they  consisted  of  shopkeepers  and 
mechanics,  and  of  that  lowest  description  of  populace 

• Plutarch,  fiw  Tth.  GractJu,  c.  8, 


by  which  great  towns  in  a genial  climate  arc  especially  Tiberius 
infested  j where  shelter  and  fuel  and  clothing  being  Grwvbu*. 
less  important,  they  can  more  easily  live  without  v— 
regular  employment,  as  having  fcw-cr  wants  to  provide  v*  c* 
for  } and  where  even  the  food  required  is  of  a lighter  t^I* 
quality,  and  consists  of  articles  procurable  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  such  as  fruit,  vegetables,  oil,  and  the  B*  c* 
light  wine  of  the  country.  These  men  would  have  all 
the  qualities  titled  to  make  them  mischievous  : idle- 
ness, improvidence,  a total  absence  of  all  thn  feelings 
of  honest  independence,  and  a great  sense  of  their  own 
importance,  both  as  freemen,  while  so  many  who 
enjoyed  fur  more  personal  comforts  were  slaves,  and 
as  members  of  a body  whose  power  was  the  greatest 
in  the  wrorld.  Nor  must  we  at  all  judge  of  the  shop- 
keepers at  Rome  by  those  of  London  or  1’uris.  The 
sale  for  their  goods  would  lie  chiefly  among  the  com- 
mon people  ; because  the  rich  supplied  themselves 
with  most  of  the  articles  they  consumed,  from  the 
produce  of  their  lands  and  the  labour  of  their  slaves. 

Their  profits  therefore  were  not  likely  to  be  very  con- 
siderable, and  their  rank  in  society  would  be  propor- 
tionably  low.  If  wc  then  remember  the  illiterate  state 
of  the  Roman  people  in  general  at  the  period  of  which 
wc  are  now  speakings  and  if  w-c  reflect  besides,  that 
whatever  literature  did  exist,  must  have  been  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  higher  orders  from  the  expen- 
siveness of  books  ; we  cunuot  ascribe  much  general  or 
political  information  to  the  plebeians  of  the  city.  Last 
of  all,  we  know  w lint  the  morals  of  the  low-er  classes  in 
large  cities  are  at  this  day,  when  tlieir  opportunities  of 
being  rightly  taught  are  far  greater  than  could  possibly 
have  bccnenjoyed  at  Rome.  Without  descendingto  the 
mere  idle  anti  dissolute  populace,  we  should  probably 
lutvc  found  in  the  bulk  of  the  plebeian  inhabitants,  a 
sense  of  their  own  interest  generally  predominant,  a 
violent  and  cruel  spirit  towards  those  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  tlieir  opponents,  and  an  obstinacy  in 
maintniniug  blindly  their  own  notions,  mixed  at  the 
same  time  with  many  kind  and  generous  affections 
towards  their  families  and  friends,  and  an  attachment 
to  the  name  and  institutions  of  their  country,  which 
was  liable  indeed  to  lie  misled  or  overpowered  for  a 
time,  but  which  was  in  the  main  strong  and  sincere. 

The  plebeians  of  the  country  are  generally  spoken  of 
by  Roman  writers,  ns  a more  respectable  class  than 
those  of  the  city.  They  were  more  steadily  industrious, 
as  having  less  to  call  off  their  attention  from  their 
own  employment : they  were  more  domestic  in  their 
habits,  and  not  only  less  apt  for  political  contests  from 
their  manner  of  living,  but  in  their  houses  and  fields 
they  possessed  a properly  which  they  were  less  willing 
to  hazard  in  civil  commotions.  The  beautiful  picture 
which  Virgil  gives  of  the  simplicity  and  happiness  of 
the  small  landed  proprietors  of  Italy,  although  of 
course  highly  embellished,  was  doubtless  not  altoge- 
ther imaginary  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  hard- 
hearted ness  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  poor,  which 
is  so  often  the  fault  of  our  farmers,  was  less  colled 
into  action  among  the  Roraaos  ; in  whose  country 
there  were  no  poor-rates  nor  parochial  offices  to  excite 
a continual  soreness  in  an  uneducated  mind  ; and 
where  the  funner  hud  scarcely  any  connection  with 
more  than  his  own  household  and  labourers  ; a class  of 
people  whom  it  is  most  natural  and  obvious  to  treat 
with  kindness  and  familiarity.  Yet  the  agricultural 
plebeians  must  have  been  ignorant,  and  were  likely  to 
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Biography,  inherit  the  violence  and  obstinacy  by  which  ignorance 
w-v-w'  is  ever  accompanied.  They  must  have  entertained  too 
v.  c.  a peculiar  jealousy  of  the  great  nobility,  by  vrhom 
621.  their  own  rank  in  society  had  been  in  so  many  in- 
— stances  overwhelmed  j and  when  they  came  to  the 
b.  c.  ComUia  in  the  city,  they  were  incapable  of  resisting  the 
133,  eloquence  of  popular  orators,  ever  ready  to  encourage 
their  angry  feelings  against  the  rich,  to  flatter  their 
self-importance,  and  to  persuade  them  that  tbeir  inter- 
ests were  the  same  with  the  public  good.  Above  all, 
the  nature  of  mankind  is  such,  that  even  the  best  and 
most  highly  educated  individuals,  when  assembled 
together  in  a numerous  body,  arc  apt  to  be  more 
swayed  by  passion  and  less  by  principle  than  if  they 
were  deliberating  alone  or  in  a small  society.  Much 
more  is  this  the  case  when  the  inhabitants  of  a great 
city  are  promiscuously  crowded  together ; for  then 
the  evil  predominates  with  a fearful  ascendency,  and 
a physical  and  moral  excitement  is  created,  which 
destroys  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  drowns  the 
voice  of  moderation  and  self-restraint ; leaving  the 
mind  open  to  any  unreasonable  impression  that  may 
be  produced,  whether  of  ridicule,  of  indignation,  of 
compassion,  or  of  pride. 

It  results  then,  from  this  view  of  the  state  of  the 
plebeians,  that  the  popular  party  in  the  times  of  Tibe- 
rius Gmcchus  wns  mode  up  of  very  heterogenous  de- 
ments ; that  one  division  of  it,  the  mere  city  populace, 
was  thoroughly  worthless  : but  that  others  were  com- 
posed of  industrious  and  often  well  meaning  men, 
whose  great  misfortune  it  was  to  have  a power  placed 
in  their  bunds  collectively,  far  more  than  proportioned 
to  their  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aristocra- 
tlcal  party  consisted  of  material*  not  less  discordant. 
Among  those  who  had  engrossed  the  landed  estates  of 
Italy,  there  were  many  who  in  the  command  of  armies 
or  in  the  government  of  provinces,  hud  given  the 
utmost  proofs  of  cruelty  and  rapacity,  and  who  dis- 
played the  same  temper  to  their  poorer  countrymen 
at  home.  Others  again  sought  merely  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  nohiUty  by  the  enjoyment  of  a large  fortune 
and  influence : these  were  men  whose  selfishness  was 
passive,  so  long  os  it  was  indulged  to  the  utmost,  but 
who  could  behave  with  the  most  unscrupulous  cruelty 
towards  any  who  should  attempt  to  restrain  it.  A 
third  class  consisted  of  those  whose  minds  were  loftier, 
and  whose  ambition  wn9  of  a nobler  character  : men 
who  delighted  in  conducting  the  councils  or  heading 
the  armies  of  the  state ; who  wished  to  promote  the 
greatness  of  their  country,  perhaps  without  being 
conscious  to  themselves  how  far  a love  of  their  own 
Individual  greatness  mingled  in  the  wish  ; and  who 
felt  the  besetting  vice  of  great  abilities,  contempt  for 
the  ordinary'  race  of  mankind.  Such  persons,  like  the 
magnanimous  man  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  having 
done  the  state  great  service,  thought  it  just  that  their 
station  in  it  should  be  preeminent ; and  scorned  the 
thought  of  admitting  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
to  a participation  in  their  grandeur,  as  an  outrage  on 
the  majesty  of  Rome.  So  complicated  are  the  motives 
by  which  wc  ore  actuated,  and  so  hard  is  it  where 
our  own  welfare  coincides  with  what  wc  deem  the 
public  good,  to  decide  how  much  of  a selfish  bios 
determined  us  in  forming  our  opinion.  There  yet 
remained  a fourth  description  of  supporters  of  the 
aristocracy,  in  those  who  by  their  own  merit  had  raised 
themselves  to  a fair  and  honourable  affluence  ; those 


who  had  inherited,  or  acquired  by  commerce,  a Tiberius 
respectable  but  not  an  overgrown  fortune ; those  who  Gracchus 
content  with  little  had  obtained  consideration  by  tbeir  v— V—'' 
eloquence,  their  military  services,  or  their  tried  inte-  c* 
grity ; and  those  of  the  nobility  themselves,  who  621 
though  poor  were  without  covetousness,  aud  were 
more  aristocraticnl  from  the  influence  of  birth  and  *•  c* 
connections,  than  inclined  to  take  the  popular  side 
from  their  poverty.  Amongst  this  Inst  class  were 
numbered  the  majority  of  the  equestrian  order  ; and 
some  of  the  mosteminent  individuals  in  Roman  history : 

Scipio  jEmiliunus,  in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  and  at 
a later  period  M.  Cicero  and  M.  Cato. 

Many  years  had  now  passed  since  Rome  had  been 
disturbed  by  civil  distentions.  We  are  told  indeed, 
that  when  the  Senate,  immediately  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  proposed  to  begin  a fresh 
contest  with  the  King  of  Macedon,  the  people  were 
strongly  disinclined  to  the  measure,*  and  complained 
that  the  nobility  sought  to  involve  the  nation  in  per- 
petual hostilities,  for  the  gratification  of  their  own 
ambition.  But  when  the  scat  of  war  was  removed  fur 
away  from  Italy,  and  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
conquests  flattered  at  once  the  national  vanity,  and 
often  enriched  the  soldiers  by  the  plunder  which  it 
threw  into  their  hands,  the  popular  aversion  to  war 
probably  subsided.  It  was  likely  to  be  changed  into 
fondness  for  it,  from  the  period  that  the  acquisition  of 
the  revenoes  of  Macedon,  added  to  the  large  income 
derived  from  other  provinces,  relieved  the  citizens  of 
Rome  from  taxation  altogether.  Those  changes  indeed 
in  the  state  of  property,  which  were  afterwards  to 
occasion  such  fatal  quarrels,  were  in  the  meanwhile 
silently  being  effected  ; but  they  were  not  yet  so  great 
as  to  call  off  the  public  attention  from  subjects  of 
more  immediate  interest ; and  it  has  ever  been  the 
case,  that  the  gradual  approach  of  financial  troubles 
has  been  unheeded,  till  the  moment  when  the  clouds 
have  covered  the  whole  face  of  the  sky,  and  the  storm 
has  burst  in  thunder. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  when  speaking  of 
the  war  with  Numantia,  that  C.  Macinus,  one  of  the 
Consuls  employed  in  that  service,  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase the  safety  of  his  army  by  an  unfavourable  treaty; 
that  the  Senate  violated  the  agreement  thus  made,  ami 
ordered  the  general  who  had  concluded  it  to  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  enemy,  as  if  the  perfidy  of  the  govern- 
ment could  be  so  atoned  for.  The  officer  who  had 
been  particularly  employed  in  drawing  up  this  obnox- 
ious treaty,  was  the  Consul’s  Quasstor.t  Tiberius  Sen*- 
pronius  Gracchus  ; and  it  was  Baid  that  the  Numan- 
tines  were  chiefly  induced  to  treat,  from  their  respect 
to  his  name  : his  father  having  served  in  Spain,  and 
by  his  honourable  conduct  having  won  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  the  natives.  When  then  the  Senate  resolved 
to  surrender  to  the  Numantines  not  only  the  Consul 
but  all  his  principal  officers,  the  popular  assembly 
interfered  ; and  considering  that  Gracchus  had  done 
no  more  than  save  the  lives  of  many  thousand  citizens, 
when  the  Consul's  misconduct  had  exposed  them  to 
destruction,  it  determined  that  all  the  other  officers 
should  lie  exempted,  and  that  Moncinus  should  be 
given  up  alone.  The  different  treatment  which 
Gracchus  on  this  occasion  received  from  the  Senate 
and  from  the  people,  is  said  to  have  predisposed  him 

• Livy,  lib.  mi.  c.  6.  + PluUrcb,  f 7/ a Jii.  Gracchi,  c. 
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Biognipliy.  to  thwart  the  one,  and  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  the 
- v^"'  other.  About  three  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  of 
c.  c.  Rome  621,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the 
631.  people. 

— The  great  accumulation  of  slaves  in  Italy,  and  the 
n.  c.  consequent  dearth  of  free  labourers,  was  now  become 
133.  a serious  evil.  Gracchus  had  been  struck  with  it,  we 
are  told,  as  he  passed  through  Tuscany  on  his  way 
home  from  .Spain  ; observing,  that  the  visible  popu- 
lation consisted  for  the  most  part  of  foreign  slaves, 
who  were  working  in  fetters  under  their  taskmasters. 
The  dangers  of  this  system  had  been  also  made  mani- 
fest by  an  insurrection  which  had  lately  broken  out 
among  the  slaves  in  Sicily  ; for  the  immense  estates 
possessed  in  that  island  by  Roman  or  Latin  citizens,* 
were,  like  those  in  Italy,  cultivated  entirely  by  slaves, 
whose  numbers  became  so  formidable,  that  being 
roused  to  arms  by  one  of  their  body,  they  maintained 
a long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Roman  government, 
spread  devastation  over  the  whole  island,  and  defeated 
no  fewer  than  four  Roman  Prsetors,  who  were  sent 
against  them.  Plutarch  tells  us  besides,  that  Grac- 
chus being  known  as  a young  man  of  enterprise  and 
ability,  was  called  upon  in  many  addresses  written 
upon  the  walls  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  stand 
up  in  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  to  recover  for  them 
the  public  lands  which  the  rich  had  monopolized. 

Thus  instigated  at  once  by  the  pressing  evils  of  the 
existing  system,  by  personal  predilections,  and  by  the 
allurements  of  an  evident  popularity,  Tiberius  Gracchus 
entered  on  his  unfortunate  career.  The  remedy  which 
he  proposed  for  the  growing  distresses  of  the  poor, 
consisted  in  n revival  of  the  Licininn  law  with  certain 
modifications  : that  is  to  sav.f  he  allowed  a father  of 
a family  to  hold  five  hundred  jugcra  of  public  or  con- 
quered land  in  his  own  right,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  more  in  right  of  each  of  his  sons  : but  any  man 
who  possessed  more  than  this  amount,  was  to  restore 
it  to  the  nation  on  receiving  a price  for  it  from  the 
treasury.  To  this  proposition  was  added,  that  the  lands 
thus  recovered,  should  be  divided  among  the  poorer 
citizens,  and  that  it  should  be  unlawful  at  any  time 
that  any  of  these  allotments  should  he  sold  . and 
finally,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the 
law,  three  Commissioners  were  to  he  appointed 
annually,  with  powers  to  see  it  duly  carried  into  effect, 
and  its  enactments  observed  unbroken.  It  is  said  by 
Plutarch,  that  in  proposing  these  measures  Gracchus 
acted  with  the  concurrence  of  some  individuals  of 
distinguished  rank,  and  of  great  legal  knowledge  ; 
such  as  P.  Crassus,  then  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  P. 
Mucius  Scocvola,  one  of  the  Consuls  ; both  of  w hom 
are  often  mentioned  by  Cicero ♦ as  eminent  for  their 
acquaintance  with  the  civil  law,  as  well  as  for  their 
general  eloquence  and  ability.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  mischievous  tendency  of  an  Agrarian 
law  was  not  so  palpable  to  the  Romans  as  it  is  to  us, 
and  the  apparent  extravagance  of  Gracchus's  conduct 
is  much  lessened.  Indeed  we  should  remember,  that 
he  only  professed  to  enforce,  even  in  mitigated  seve- 
rity, an  actually  existing  law  ; and  that  though  time 
had  seemed  to  sanction  the  encroachments  of  the  rich, 

• Flora*,  lib.  iii.  c.  19. 

■f  Plutarch,  fit  a Gracchi,  e.  9.  Appian,  de  BeU.  Ciril.  lib.  i. 
C.  9.  10 

J Tie  riant  Orator,  c.  26.  lie  Ora  tare,  lib.  L c.  50,  50.  De 
Ojr.itit,  lib.  li.  c.  13. 


he  might  yet  not  unnaturally  think  that  the  people  Tilerius 
could  never  lose  their  rights  by  mere  disuse ; and  that  GrarcLm. 
bis  proposed  indulgences  to  the  holders  of  national 
property,  abundantly  compensated  for  any  wrong  they  v.  C. 
might  sustain  by  the  sudden  revival  of  n long  dormant  621. 
claim.  It  is  not  possible  that  we,  with  the  added  — 
experience  and  knowledge  of  more  than  nineteen  cen-  ».  c. 
turies,  can  hesitate  to  condemn  his  scheme  as  per-  133. 
nicious  and  impracticable ; nor  indeed  did  it  appear 
otherwise  to  calm  and  sensible  men  at  that  very  time; 
for  C.  Ljrtius,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Wise,  en- 
deavoured in  his  Tribuneship  a few  years  before,  to 
remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the  accumulation  of 
estates  ; but  finding  that  they  could  not  be  removed 
without  greater  mischief,  he  abandoned  the  attempt 
altogether.  But  still,  although  the  conduct  of  Gracchus 
was  violent  and  unwise,  it  does  not  imply  in  him  such 
a degree  of  profligacy  or  folly,  as  would  be  justly 
imputed  to  a similar  proposal  now’. 

The  aristocracy  in  gcneml  warmly  opposed  the  pro- 
jected law  ; and  Gracchus,  impatient  of  any  opposition 
to  a scheme  which  he  deemed  so  beneficial,  at  once 
lost  his  temper  ■,  and  dropping  the  more  conciliatory 
clauses,  proposed  merely  that  the  holders  of  national 
lands  beyond  the  legal  amount,  should  be  obliged  to 
give  them  up  immediately.*  This  only  added  to  the 
vehemence  of  the  opposition  against  it ; and  the  ques- 
tion being  one  of  such  universal  interest,  great  crowds 
of  people  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  quarters  of  Italy, 
to  take  part  with  the  friends  or  enemies  of  the  law.f 
But  the  nristocrulicnl  party,  well  knowing  how  the 
tribes  were  likely  to  vote  if  it  were  left  to  their  deci- 
sion, had  secured  the  negative  of  M.  Octavius,  one  of 
the  Tribunes  : and  this  being  resolutely  iuterpoaed, 
whenever  the  measure  was  brought  forward,  it  was 
impossible  for  Grace-bus,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  to  carry  his  point.  He  too  however 
availed  himself  of  his  power  as  Tribune  to  embarrass 
his  opponents  ; for  he  suspended  by  his  negative  the 
functions  of  every  officer  in  the  state,  J and  sealed  up 
the  doors  of  the  treasury  ; thus  stojq>ing  all  issues  or 
receipts  of  money  for  the  public  service.  So  strange 
was  the  extent  of  the  Tribunitian  authority,  that 
Gracchus  in  these  violent  proceedings  was  acting 
agreeably  to  law  ; and  the  nobility  unublc  to  resist 
him,  went  into  mourning  to  show  their  sense  of  the 
distressed  and  dangerous  state  of  the  rrpublic. 

Still,  while  Octavius  persisted  in  his  opposition, 
the  law  could  not  be  carried. § Gracchus,  therefore, 
resolving  to  overbear  every  obstacle,  and  having  en- 
deavoured to  win  over  his  colleague  byentreaty,  as  he 
was  personally  well  known  to  him,  and  by  the  utmost 
efforts  of  his  eloquence  ; at  last  finding  him  immove- 
able, openly  declared,  that  two  men  so  opposed  to  one 
another  ought  not  to  continue  in  office  together  : that 
either  Octavius  or  himself  ought  therefore  to  be  forced 
by  the  people  to  lay  down  the  Tribuneship.  And  with 
a mockery  of  fairness,  he  desired  Octavius  first  to 
submit  to  the  Comitia  the  question,  that  Tiberius 
Gracchus  should  be  no  longer  Tribune.  When  this  was 
declined,  lie  announced  his  own  Intention  of  proposing 
a similar  resolution  on  the  following  day  with  regard 
to  Octavius.  Accordingly,  when  the  assembly  met, 

• PlnUurch,  Fifv  Grace  hi,  c.  10. 

+ Appi*n,  d'  Bill.  Civil,  lib.  1.  c.  10. 

* Fl'iturrli,  Wi«  OracrM,  r,  10. 

| Ibli  e.  11,  12.  Appiu,  c,  12. 
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Biography.  Gracchus,  after  another  personal  appeal  to  his  col- 
^ league,  entreating  him  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  finding  him  still  resolute  in  hi*  refusal, 
proposed  to  the  tribes  the  sentence  of  degradation. 
Seventeen  successively  voted  for  it ; and  as  the  total 
number  of  the  tribes  was  thirty-five,  the  votes  of  one 
more  wonld  constitute  a majority.  At  this  point, 
then,  Gracchus  paused  ; and  once  more  conjured 
Octavius  to  spare  him  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to 
such  a painful  extremity.  Octavius,  it  is  said,  was 
staggered  j but  the  sight  of  the  nobility,  who 
anxiously  watched  his  behaviour,  and  the  shiune  of 
being  intimidated  by  personal  considerations,  gave 
him  fresh  firmness ; and  he  told  Gracchus  to  do 
whatever  he  thought  proper.  The  eighteenth  Tribe 
then  gave  their  votes  for  his  degradation ; and  the 
measure  being  carried,  Gracchus  sent  one  of  his 
officers  to  drag  Octavius  down  from  the  seat  which  he 
occupied  as  Tribune.  When  this  had  been  done,  and 
Octavius  had  been  thrust  out  among  the  people,  the 
mob  immediately  fell  upon  him  ; and  although 
Gracchus  tried  to  check  them,  he  found  that  a dema- 
gogue has  little  power  in  restraining  his  followers 
from  violence  ; and  Octavius  with  difficulty  escaped 
from  their  fury,  by  the  efforts  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
zeal  of  his  own  slaves,  one  of  whom  lost  his  eyes  in 
defending  his  master. 

* After  such  an  example,  no  Tribune  ventured  any 
more  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  law  ; which  was 
passed  immediately  without  difficulty.  But  it  appears 
that  C naans  and  Mucius  were  either  disgusted  at  the 
late  conduct  of  Gracchus,  or  that  he  began  now  to 
throw  himself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  the  common 
people  j for  neither  their  names,  nor  those  of  any 
other  distinguished  senator  unconnected  with  the 
Tribune,  were  to  be  found  among  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  carry  the  law  into  effect.  The  list 
consisted  of  Gracchus  himself,11  of  his  younger  brother 
Cains,  a youth  of  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  nt  this 
time  serving  under  Scipio  in  Spain,  and  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Appiua  Claudius.  It  was  evident  that  the 
real  power  of  the  Commission  would  rest  solely  with 
Tiberius  Gracchus;  and  this  circumstance  was  likely 
to  embitter  still  more  the  feelings  of  the  Senate 
towards  him.  Their  hatred  betrayed  itself  in  a manner 
at  once  impolitic  and  mean  ; for  they  refused  him  the 
usual  allowance  granted  to  a public  Commissioner, f 
and  reduced  it  to  a denarius  and  a half,  or  about  one 
shilling  a day.  Both  parties  were  full  of  suspicion 
against  each  other;  a friend  of  Tiberius  happening  to 
die  suddenly,  the  appearance  exhibited  by  bis  body 
was  attributed  to  the  effects  of  poison ; and  Tiberius 
himself,  as  if  afraid  for  his  own  life,  put  on  mourning, 
and  with  his  young  children  in  his  hand,  went  round 
among  the  people,  recommending  his  family  to  their 
protection,  in  case  he  himself  should  fall  a Victim  to 
his  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  Gracchus  began  to 
incur  the  imputation  which  hail  proved  so  often  fatal 
to  former  demagogues,  that  of  aspiring  to  make  him- 
self Tyrant  of  Rome-?  Attains,  the  last  King  of  Pcr- 
garaus,  was  lately  dead  ; and  one  of  his  ministers  had 
arrived  iu  Rome  with  his  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed 
his  dominions  and  treasure  to  the  Roman  people. 


* AjipUn  sad  Pin torch,  ml*  tupri. 
t Plutarch,  Vita  (jraccki,  lib.  xili. 

I Plutarch,  u4i  jw/>ri.  V*I1.  Patrrcul.  Hb.  li. 


Gracchus  immediately  proposed  a law,  that  the  trea-  Tibcriu* 
sure  should  be  divided  among  those  citizens  who  Gracelius. 
should  receive  allotments  of  laud  under  the  new  Com-  '*— ■ -v— 
mission,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  stock  their  farms;  °*  & 
and  that  the  disposal  and  management  of  thekiegdom  **21. 
should  be  lodged  exclusively  with  the  popular  assem-  “* 
bly.  Under  the  odium  which  such  conduct  excited,  B* 
any  accusation  against  him  was  readily  listened  to  ; 133 

and  a senator,  whose  house  was  next  to  that  of 
Gracchus,  stood  up  in  the  Senate,  and  asserted  on 
his  ow'n  knowledge,  that  the  Minister  of  the  late  King 
of  Pergaiuus  had  presented  Gracchus  with  a diadem 
and  a scarlet  robe,  preparatory,  as  he  insinuated,  to 
his  usurping  the  regal  state  of  which  those  decorations 
were  the  insignia. 

But  his  conduct  towards  Octavius  afforded  his 
enemies  a surer  ground  of  censure.  Even  many  of  the 
people,  it  is  said,  were  struck  with  the  unprecedented 
violence  of  that  measure  ; and  Gracchus  thought  pro- 
per to  justify  himself  at  some  length,  and  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  the  sacredness  of  the  Tribunitian  office 
was  destroyed,  when  a Tribune  turned  his  power  to 
the  injury  of  that  part  of  the  people  whose  interests 
be  was  especially  appointed  to  guard.  What  effect 
his  arguments  produced  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
cannot  be  known  ; but  in  the  judgment  of  posterity 
his  conduct  has  appeared  indefensible.  The  nega- 
tive of  the  Tribunes  was  their  peculiar  and  con- 
stitutional privilege;  and  it  haul  often  been  exerted  in 
defence  of  individuals  against  popular  violence,  os  well 
as  in  Itehalf  of  the  interests  of  the  commons  collec- 
tively against  the  encroachments  of  the  aristocracy. 

To  set  it  aside  whenever  it  opposed  the  inclinations 
of  a majority  of  the  Com  ilia,  and  far  more  to  degrade 
the  Tribune  who  interposed  it,  was  a direct  injury  to 
the  personal  liberty  of  every  citizen,  and  left  him 
absolutely  without  defence  against  the  wildest  tyranny 
which  the  popular  nsscmbly  might  be  excited'  by  its 
orators  to  commit.  It  was  a violation  of  the  letter  of 
the  constitution,  not  on  the  plea  of  necessity.  but 
merely  of  expediency  ; and  it  furnished  a pretence  for 
the  more  flagrant  violatiun  of  it,  of  which  the 
opposite  party,  in  their  turn,  were  soon  proceeding 
to  be  guilty.  Meanwhile  the  crowds  who  had 
flocked  to  Rome,  during  the  discussion  of  the  Agrarian 
law,  had  left  the  city  and  returned  to  their  homes, 
elated  with  their  triumph.*  It  was  possible  that 
Gracchus  might  not  always  be  able  to  command  a 
majority  in  the  Comitia  ; and  in  that  case  he  bad  the 
prospect  before  bis  eyes  of  impeachment,  condemna- 
tion, and  exile.  lie  resolved,  therefore,  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  present  popularity,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
reelected  Tribune  for  the  following  year  ; and  he 
trusted  that  his  supporters  from  the  country  would 
reassemble  on  such  an  occasion,  and  would  secure 
his  election.  To  win  still  more  the  favour  of  the  mul- 
titude, he  allured  them  with  the  hope  of  a number  of 
popular  measures,  which  be  proposed  to  carry  in  his 
uext  Tribuneship  : the  term  of  military  service, t to 


• Appiss,  e.  13. 

t Plutsrrh,  c.  13,  see  ms  to  speak  of  these  laws  an  actually  pro. 
posrd  l»v  Tibcriu*  6r*crlius ; hut  as  the  one  which  regards  the 
judicial  poorer  i*  ascribed  both  by  Paterculus  and  Appiau  la  hw 
brother  Cains,  and  no  one  mention*  any  of  these  measures  tmon* 
the  actual  offences  of  Tiberius,  l bare  thou  eh  t It  mast  probable 
that  they  were  only  talked  of  by  him,  and  were  never  carried 
into  effect 
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Bloftiphy.  which  every  citizen  wat  bound  by  law,  wn*  to  be 
shortened  ; the  judicial  power  in  ordinary  criminal 
causes  which  hail  hitherto  been  confined  to  senators, 
was  to  be  shared  with  the  equestrian  order  ; and 
— Paterculus  adds,  tluif  he  promised  to  procure  the 
c.  freedom  of  Home  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

1M.  These  were  indeed  the  proceedings  of  a dangerous 

demagogue  ; but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
Gracchus  desired  a second  Tribuneshlp  as  a defensive 
or  on  offensive  measure  : whether  he  wished  it  only 
as  a protection  for  himself,  or  whether  he  meditated 
plans  still  more  subversive  of  all  good  government 
than  those  which  he  hail  already  avowed.  Hut  fear 
has  been  justly  numbered  among  the  causes  which  led 
them  into  injustice  ; and  acts  which  he  might  have 
deemed  necessary  to  his  own  safety,  might  have  been 
of  a nature  no  less  violent  than  such  as  the  most  delibe- 
rate treason  against  his  country  would  have  dictated. 

The  season  of  election  was  now  approaching ; * and 
the  friends  of  the  aristocracy  insisted,  that  the  same 
person  could  not  legally  be  appointed  Tribune  two 
years  successively.  Accordingly,  on  the  clay  of  elec- 
tion, a demur  on  this  point  was  mode  by  the  Tribune 
who  presided  at  the  Cantitia,  and  who  accepted  or 
refused  the  votes  of  the  citizens.  He  was  requested 
to  resign  his  office  to  Mucius  or  Muinmius,  a warm 
partisan  of  Gracchus,  and  the  man  who  had  been 
lately  elected  to  till  the  place  of  Octavius,  But  the 
other  Tribunes  objected  to  this  arrangement,  and  a 
dispute  ensuing,  the  friends  of  Gracchus  perceived 
that  the  result  was  likely  to  be  unfavourable  to  them, 
and  contrived  to  protract  the  discussion  to  so  late  an 
hour,  that  the  assembly  was  obliged  to  be  adjourned 
to  the  following  day.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  Gracchus  again  went  about  in 
mourning  with  his  children,  appealing  to  the  com- 
passion of  the  people ; and  so  strong  a sentiment  was 
excited  in  his  behalf,  that  a great  crowd  watched 
through  the  night  around  his  house,  in  order  to  secure 
him  from  the  violence  which  he  affected  to  dread. 
He  himself  meanwhile  was  concerting  with  his  friends 
the  measures  to  be  pursued  on  the  morrow ; and  a 
signal  was  agreed  upon  amongst  them.f  to  be  used 
in  case  it  should  be  necessary  for  them  to  employ 
force.  The  Capitol  was  occupied  by  his  party  while  it 
was  yet  dark  ; and  in  the  morning  he  left  his  house  to 
join  them,  and  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions ; a crowd  of  his  friends  ranging  themselves 
around  his  person,  in  order  that  no  one  on  whom  they 
could  not  depend  might  approach  too  near  him. 

From  this  point  the  relations  of  Plutarch  and 
Appian  vary  ; nor  have  we  any  contemporary  nccount 
which  might  teach  us  how  to  reconcile  them  with 
each  other,  or  assist  us  in  judging  which  of  the  two 
we  ought  to  follow.  We  shall  attempt  to  compose 
such  a statement  as  may  be  probable  in  itself,  and  not 
inconsistent  with  either  of  our  authorities.  At  the 
first  outset,  the  Tribunes  who  were  opposed  to 
Gracchus,^  and  the  partisans  of  the  nobility,  endea- 
voured to  interrupt  the  election,  on  the  ground  which 
had  been  urged  on  the  preceding  day,  that  a Tribune 
could  not  be  reelected  for  the  following  year.  A 
disturbance  thus  arose  among  the  multitude  and 
nt  the  tome  moment  Fnlvius  Flaccus,  a senator 


attached  to  the  popular  parly,  arrived  in  haste  from  ‘iRWHu* 
the  Senate  * rind  making  signs  that  he  wished  to  Qraccktu. 
speuk  to  Gracchus,  obtained  a passage  through  the 
crowd.  He  brought  information  that  the  uobility,  -v‘ c* 
being  unable  to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  Consul, 
were  preparing  of  themselves  to  attack  the  Comiiia ; 
and  had  unned  for  this  purpose  a considerable  body  of  j‘„' 
their  friends  and  of  their  slaves.  The  popular  faction, 
already  in  u high  slate  of  agitation,  were  roused  to 
the  utmost  by  these  tidings.  They  tucked  up  their 
gowns  to  prepare  for  action,  seized  the  staves  from 
the  hands  of  the  ordinary  officers  who  kept  order  in 
the  Comitia  ; broke  them  and  distributed  the  frag- 
ments amongst  their  own  party ; and  when  Gracchus 
gave  the  concerted  signal,  by  raising  his  hand  to  his 
head,  they  at  once  fell  upon  the  Tribunes  who  had 
opposed  them,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Senate,  and  drove  them  from  the  place  of  assem- 
bly. All  now  became  tumult ; the  Priests  of  Jupiter 
shut  the  gates  of  the  Temple  in  the  Capitol ; and  a 
thousand  vague  and  exaggerated  rumours  were  carried 
to  the  Senate ; some  saying  that  Gracchus  was  de- 
posing the  other  Tribunes  from  their  office  ; others, 
that  he  was  nominating  himself  to  a second  Tribune- 
ship,  without  waiting  for  the  votes  of  the  people  ; 
while  a third  set,  who  hail  from  a distance  seen  him 
raise  his  hand  to  his  head,  affirmed  that  he  was 
instantly  to  he  appointed  King,  and  that  he  had 
actually  signified  his  desire  to  receive  from  the  people 
a crown. 

These  several  reports  reached  the  senators  who 
Were  assembled  in  the  Temple  of  Faith.  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Xasica,  a man  of  the  highest  nobility,  of  great 
landed  property,  and  of  a stern  and  determined  tem- 
per, {'  called  upon  P.  Mucius,  the  Consul,  to  take 
instant  and  vigorous  measures  for  the  destruction  of 
the  tyrant.  To  this  Mucius  answered,  that  he  would 
not  net  the  example  of  shedding  blood,  nor  destroy 
any  citizen  without  trial ; but  if  the  people  were 
seduced  or  terrified  by  Gracchus  into  nay  illegal 
resolutions,  he  should  consider  such  resolution  to  be 
of  no  authority.  Xasica  then  exclaimed,  " The  Consul 
deserts  the  Republic  ; let  those  w ho  wish  to  preserve 
it  follow  inc.*’  At  once  the  senators  arose,  wrapped 
their  gowns  around  their  left  arms  as  a shield,  and 
proceeded  iu  n body  towards  the  Capitol.  Xasica  led 
them,  with  a fold  of  his  robe  thrown  over  his  head  ; 
and  the  train  was  swelled  by  the  friends  and  slaves  of 
the  senators,  who  luul  provided  themselves  before- 
hand with  clubs  and  sticks.  On  the  approach  of  this 
band,  consisting  of  all  the  nobility  of  Home,  the 
)>eoplc  made  way  before  them,  and  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  senators  seized  the  staves  which  their 
opponents  dropped  in  their  flight,  or  armed  them- 
selves with  the  fragments  of  the  benches  which  hud 
been  broken  down  in  the  confusion  of  the  crowd. 

With  these  weapous  they  attacked  all  who  fell  in  their 
way;  and  Gracchus  himself  endeavouring  to  escape, 
and  stumbling  over  those  who  hud  already  fallen,  was 
killed  by  repeated  blows  on  the  head.  About  three 
hundred  of  his  friends  shared  his  late,  being  all  killed 
by  clubs  or  bludgeons,  which  were  the  only  weapons 
employed.  The  bodies  of  all  the  slain,  including 
Gracchus  himself,  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  tha 


* Plutarch  and  Appian,  vbi  tuprix. 
x Plutarch  and  Appian. 
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Bwgwphy-  j^er  ( and  the  Senate  following  up  their  victory, 
v — V — ' put  to  death  afterwards  several  of  the  partisans  of  the 
v.  c.  jaje  Tribune  ; some  of  them,  it  is  said,*  with  circum- 
6^1*  stances  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

It  throws  a remarkable  light  on  the  notions  enter- 
b«  C.  taint'd  hy  the  Homans  on  political  justice,  that  Cicero, 
133.  a mnn  whose  moral  principles  were  far  purer  than 
those  of  his  countrymen  in  general,  speaks  more  than 
once  of  the  murder  of  Gracchus  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  praise,  f So  accustomed  were  the  Romans 
to  have  recourse  to  the  plea  of  necessity  or  public 
utility,  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  existing  laws  of 
the  commonwealth.  Now,  os  it  is  obvious  that  these 
abstract  principles  are  of  a far  more  pliable  nature 
than  written  forms  of  law  can  be,  all  parties  in  turn 
might  appeal  to  such  an  excuse  with  plausibility, 
when  the  laws,  if  duly  observed,  would  have  passed 
• Plutnrclt,  Vila  Tib.  tirarch.  c.  20. 
f Dr  Officiit,  lib.  i.  c.  22.  30. 


on  each  a just  condemnation.  No  doubt  there  is  an  *nberias 
extreme  on  the  other  side  $ and  a blind  devotion  to  Gr»cri»as. 
the  letter  and  forms  of  the  constitution  on  all  occa-  v'““V“l 
sions,  may  really  compromise  those  great  interests  v*  c- 
for  the  sake  of  which  alone  forms  arc  valuable.  Hat  651. 

there  cannot  be  a question  that  the  adherence  to  rules,  — 

and  the  reipect  for  particular  institutions,  which  re-  *•  c* 
markably  distinguish  our  English  lawyers,  are  a most  *33. 
valuable  security  to  personal  liberty,  and  that  they 
serve  to  subject  the  fury  of  contending  factions  to  one 
impartial  and  unimpossioned  decision.  At  Rome  public 
expediency  was  successfully  appealed  to,  to  justify  the 
degradation  of  Octavius  and  the  death  of  Gracchus; 
whereas  a truer  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  justice 
and  liberty  would  have  taught  them  to  abhor  both 
those  actions  as  illegal  and  tyrannical  : the  lost,  as  is 
usual  in  cases  of  retaliation,  far  exceeding  the  former 
by  which  it  was  provoked,  in  violence  and  atrocity. 
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niograplijr  Thr  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  so  much  a 
sudden  and  isolated  act,  that  it  did  not  at  all  interrupt 
From  the  execution  of  those  laws  which  he  had  proposed 
v.  c.  mid  carried  in  his  Tribuneship.  His  death  occasioned 
621.  a vacancy  among  the  Commissioners  for  carrying  into 
— effect  his  Agrarian  law  ; and  P.  Licinius  Crossus,* 
n.  c.  who  was  nominated  to  succeed  him,  perishing  shortly 
133.  after  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus,+  in  Pergamus  ; 
*°  and  Appius  Claudius,}  another  of  the  original  Com- 
c*  missioners,  dying  also  about  the  same  time,  the 
^33.  Commission  finally  was  composed  of  C.  Gracchus,  the 
younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  C.  Papirius  Car  bo,  and 
B‘ c'  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  But  the  extreme  youth  of 
***•  C.  Gracchus,  and  possibly  the  impression  produced  on 
his  mind  by  the  fate  of  bis  brother,  prevented  him 
from  immediately  taking  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  His  colleagues,  however,  were  well  disposed 
to  make  up  for  his  absence ; and  they  proceeded  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  their  appointment  in  that  summary  Mid 
absolute  manner  which  was  so  familiar  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Rome.  They  readily  receded  accusations 
against  any  persons  who  were  charged  with  holding 
national  lands  and  decided  on  all  these  cases  by  their 
own  sole  authority.  It  often  happened  that  property 
alleged  to  be  public  was  intermixed  with  estates  law- 
fully belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  allied  states 
of  Italy  ; and  now  the  present  Commission  extended 
its  inquiries  to  the  titles  by  which  these  estates  were 
held  ; and  their  owners  were  called  upon  to  shew  how 
they  had  acquired  them  ; and  to  produce  either  the 
deeds  of  the  purchase,  or  the  grants  by  which  they 
had  received  them  from  the  Roman  government. 
Sometimes  these  documents  were  not  to  be  found ; 
and  then  the  Commissioners  decided  at  their  discre- 
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tion  upon  the  property  of  the  land  ; and  removed  at  Cains 
pleasure  from  their  estates  men  who  had  peaceably  Gracchus, 
inherited  them  from  a remote  period.  It  appears,  also,  v 
that  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  permission 
hod  been  given  to  individuals  on  former  occasions,  to 
enclose  and  cultivate  the  waste  lands  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, on  the  payment  probably  of  a rent,  scarcely 
more  than  nominal,  to  the  treasury.  In  process  of 
time,  the  distinction  between  the  freehold  and  rented 
parts  of  an  estate  was  forgotten ; the  boundaries 
between  the  two  were  removed  j and  the  whole  was 
looked  upon  as  held  by  the  same  tenure.  But  no  pre- 
scription was  any  security  against  the  new  Commis- 
sioners ; all  public  land  whatever  was  to  he  recovered 
out  of  private  hands,  and  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
poorer  citizens,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Sempronian  law.  Nor  was  the  distribution  of  the 
lots  to  be  thus  assigned  less  arbitrary.*  The  law 
allowed  an  individual  to  hold  five  hundred  jugera  of 
national  property;  but  it  seems  that  the  Commis- 
sioners might  allot  them  to  him  in  whatever  part  of 
Italy  they  thought  proper.  Many  persons,  therefore, 
were  deprived  of  the  lands  which  they  held  adjoining 
to  their  own  estates ; and  received  in  exchange  an 
allotment  often  less  valuable  in  itself,  and  generally 
far  leti  conveniently  situated.  Men  obnoxious  to  the 
Commissioners,  either  on  political  or  personal  grounds, 
were  thus  subjected  to  numberless  vexations  ; while 
their  partisans,  their  creatures,  and  their  friends, 
might  be  most  unduly  favoured.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  most  industrious  and  peaceable 
among  the  poorer  citizens  would  be  by  no  means  the 
greatest  gainers  from  the  distribution  of  land  ; t but 
that  the  opportunity  w’ould  be  seized  to  reward  the 
most  violent  supporters  of  the  democratical  party  in 
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Biography,  the  popular  assembly  ; and  to  encourage  the  riotous 
J and  seditious  for  the  future,  with  the  hope  of  earning 
for  themselves  a similar  prize,  by  tun  active  and 
unscrupulous  obedience  to  the  prevailing  demagogues 
of  the  day. 

It  strongly  marks  the  character  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, that  at  the  very  time  when  a Commission  so 
favourable  to  the  wildest  claims  of  the  democratical 
party  was  actually  in  existence  ; the  Consuls,*  P.  Po- 
pilius  and  P.  Kupilius  were  proceeding  to  inflict  the 
penalty  of  banishment  on  several  of  the  partisans  of 
B c Tiberius  Gracchus,  by  no  other  authority  than  a vote  of 
the  Senate,  and  in  manifest  contempt  of  the  Y'alerian 
law.  This,  as  was  natural,  was  ou  a future  occasion 
strongly  resented  by  the  popular  party  ; and  thus  in 
the  tyrannical  powers  which  both  sides  in  turn  allowed 
themselves  to  exercise,  there  never  were  wanting  to 
either  pretences  of  retaliation,  whenever  they  could 
gain  the  ascendency. 

P.  Scipio  Meantime  the  proceedings  of  the  Agrarian  Cotn- 
oppawftbc  missioners  excited  a general  indignation  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Italy,t  many  of  whom 
had  been  dispossessed  of  estates  to  make  room  for 
some  of  the  poor  citizens  of  Rome.  In  looking  out 
for  a man  who  might  espouse  their  cause  with  effect, 
they  were  led  to  fix  their  eyes  on  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
jRmilianus,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  military 
services,  and  had  lately  returned  to  Rome,  after 
having  effected  the  destruction  of  Xumanlin.  Scipio 
had  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Italians, 
when  serving  under  him  as  allies  in  the  Roman  army  ; 
and  was  well  able  to  appreciate  their  value ; he  was 
inclined  also  of  himself  to  oppose  the  popular  party  ; 
and  he  came  forward  therefore  with  complaints  of 
the  excessive  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners ; and  proposed  that  all  points  in  dispute 
between  them  and  the  occupiers  of  land,  should  be 
decided,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  a more  impartial 
jurisdiction.  This  seemed  so  fair,  that  it  was  ac- 
ceded to  ; and  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  one  of  the 
Consuls,  was  appointed  judge  of  all  appeals  against 
the  measures  of  the  Commissioners.  But  this  officer, 
disgusted  with  the  difficulties  of  the  office,  soon  re- 
signed it,  and  departed  to  his  province  of  Illyricum  j 
w hilst  as  no  one  acted  in  his  place,  the  Commissioners 
again  were  enabled  to  defy  all  opposition.  The 
attempt  however  to  lessen  their  power  had  rendered 
Scipio  odious  to  their  party  ; nor  was  this  the  only 
way  in  which  he  offended  them  j for  he  had  on  a 
former  occasion  procured  the  rejection  of  a law 
brought  forward  by  Carbo,(  and  supported  by  Grac- 
chus, to  allow  the  same  person  to  be  reelected  Tribune, 
as  often  as  the  people  should  choose.  He  did  not 
abate  in  his  opposition  to  their  power  as  Commis- 
sioners, till  ou  the  night  preceding  the  day  on 
which  he  was  going  to  address  the  people  fully  on  the 
subject,  he  died  suddenly  in  his  bed  : § and  his  death 
was  attributed  by  the  violence  of  party  to  the  con- 
trivances of  Carbo  and  Gracchus.  But  the  general 
and  the  most  probable  account  was,  that  his  death 
was  natural ; ||  nor  indeed  is  secret  assassination  a crime 
consistent  with  that  which  we  know  of  the  character 
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of  the  Roman  political  quarrels  at  this  period  of  the  Caius 
republic.  Grxcebux. 

The  Agrarian  law’  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  which  had  v 
arisen  immediately  out  of  the  relative  situation  of  the 
rich  and  poor  citizens  of  Rome,  began  now  in  its  ope- 
ration to  affect  other  interests,  and  to  bring  forward 
new  claims,  and  new  changes.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned, that  the  landholders  among  the  allied  states 
of  Italy  felt  themselves  particularly  aggrieved  by  it, 
arid  that  they  hod  applied  to  Scipio  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  their  cause.  After  his  death  they  con- 
tinued their  opposition  to  it,*  in  conjunction  with 
the  aristocratical  party  at  Rome  ; and  thus  the  execu-  B c 
tion  of  the  law  was  delayed  and  impeded,  and  its  joj 
supporters  might  have  despaired  of  ever  carrying  it  ^ 
into  full  effect,  while  there  were  such  powerful  in-  jar  iJ^ers 
teresls  arrayed  against  it.  Upon  this  a scheme  was  conciliate 
devised,  which  should  at  once  conciliate  one  part  of  Italian 
the  opponents  of  the  laws,  and  set  them  at  variance 
with  the  other  part.  Hopes  were  held  out  to  the 
Italian  allies,  that  they  should  he  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens ; and  in  return  for  so  Homan 
splendid  a gift,  it  was  expected  that  they  would  re-  Athena 
nounce  their  opposition  to  the  Agrarian  law.  Besides, 
the  popular  leaders  might  probably  calculate  on 
making  the  strength  of  their  party  irresistible  j if  so 
many  thousand  members,  indebted  to  them  for  their 
right  of  voting,  should  he  added  to  the  popular  as- 
sembly ; and  as  the  number  of  citizens  would  then 
be  so  great,  that  an  actual  meeting  of  the  whole 
people  in  one  place  would  be  impracticable  ; the 
Comttia  were  likely  to  consist  of  an  assemblage  of  the 
idlest  and  most  worthless  of  the  community  • to  be 
more  than  ever  incapable  of  reason,  and  more  than 
ever  liable  to  become  instruments  of  mischief  in  the 
hands  of  their  favourite  orators.  However,  the  pro- 
posed grant  of  citizenship  completely  answered  the 
views  of  the  popular  leaders  ; the  Italians,  forgetting 
the  Agrarian  law  in  the  seducing  prospect  now  opened 
to  them,  crowded  to  Rome  to  witness  the  decision  of 
the  question,  and  to  influence  it  in  their  favour  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Senate  considering  this  new  measure  as 
more  dangerous  than  even  the  division  of  the  na- 
tional lands,  prepared  vigorously  to  oppose  it;  and 
M.  Junius  Penuus,  f one  of  the  Tribuues,  brought 
forward  a law  under  their  authority,  commanding  all 
aliens  io  deport  from  Rome,  and  prohibiting  them 
generally  from  access  to  it.  The  law  was  carried.  The  scheme 
and  the  success  of  the  Senate  in  this  previous  struggle  defeated  by 
deterred,  as  it  seems,  the  jxipular  leaders  from  bringing  tbeSfn*tc* 
on  the  main  question  for  the  present.  At  this  time 
also  they  lost  one  of  their  number,  C.  Gracchus  ; who 
having  been  elected  Quaxtor  was  sent  into  Sardinia 
with  L.  Aurelius  Orestes  ; one  of  the  Consuls,  to 
quell  some  disturbances  in  that  island. 

In  the  succeeding  rear  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  one  of 
the  Commissioner*  of  the  Agrarian  law,  was  elected 
Consul  j and  availing  himself  of  the  power  of  his  Rcnt,w**‘l 
office,  he  threatened  to  brin^  the  question  concern- 
mg  the  Italian  allies  to  an  issue.  The  Senate  con-  PuiVias 
jured  him,  it  is  said,§  to  desist  from  hia  purpose  ; FUccus. 
and  finding  that  he  treated  them  with  contempt,  they 
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Biography,  averted  the  evil  for  the  time  by  sending  Fulvius  on 
foreign  service  ;*  availing  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
Frora  ni t y afforded  hy  the  Saiyes,  a tribe  of  Transalpine 

v*  Ci  Gaul,  who  had  attacked  the  dominions  of  the  city  of 
Marseilles,  an  ally  of  the  republic.  Hut  the  hopes 
— ’ which  his  proposed  measures  had  excited  in  the 

*■  c*  minds  of  the  Italians  could  not  be  at  once  forgotten  : 

and  some  among  them  were  disposed  to  assert 
to  their  claims  by  force,  without  depending  on  their 

_lj*  friends  at  Rome.  The  people  of  Fregell®  are  men- 

* tinned  os  having  revolted  from  the  Romans  \ nod 

Cicero  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  “ war  with 
?'*'  Frcgellffi.“t  But  the  war  which  a single  city  could 
* maintain  against  the  Roman  empire  could  not  have 
been  very  serious.  Fregellg  was  betrayed  by  one 
of  its  citizens  \ J and  the  Pnetor,  L.  Opimius,  who  was 
employed  on  this  occasion,  after  having  killed  so 
many  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  encourage  him  to 
claim  a triumph,  § received  the  submission  of  the 
survivors,  H and  razed  their  city  to  the  ground. 
v.  c.  It  was  late  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  C.  Grac- 
es. chus,  after  an  absence  of  about  two  years,  returned 
from  Sardinia  without  the  permission  of  his  General, 
intending  at  the  ensuing  elections  to  offer  himself  as 
Ftot  Tri-  H candidate  for  the  Tribuneship.^f  His  conduct  in  thus 
bunmbip  leaving  his  province  was  complained  of,  and  was 
and  cliarac-  noticed  by  the  Censors  ; but  he  defended  himself 
u-rorc.  successfully  both  on  this  and  on  other  occasions, 
,paa  ,UJ'  when  he  was  accused  of  having  been  concerned  in 
the  revolt  of  Fregellte.  He  obtained  also  the  office 
of  Tribune  which  he  desired,  but  was  so  vigorously 
opposed  by  tbe  Scnatorian  party,  that  be  could  only 
obtain  the  fourth  place  in  the  list.  He  was  now 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  all  the  qua- 
lifications requisite  in  a popular  leader.  His  elo- 
quence was  of  a very  high  order,  * * at  once  sensible 
and  commanding  ; his  eilucntionf  t had  begun  early 
under  the  care  of  his  mother  Cornelia,  and  exceeded 
that  of  most  of  bis  contemporaries  : his  activity  and 
diligence  were  great,  and  the  fate  of  his  brother,  as 
well  us  the  circumstances  of  his  early  political  life, 
marked  him  out  as  a determined  enemy  of  the  Senate, 
and  partisan  of  the  popular  cause.  Accordingly  his 
Tribuncship  was  marked  by  a succession  of  acts,  all 
prompted  evidently  by  party  views,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  originated  far  less  in  honest  feelings  of 
compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  than  the 
laws  of  his  brother  Tiberius.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
were  now  two  parties  in  the  state  more  distinctly 
formed  : and  men  under  such  circumstances  are  too  apt 
to  believe  that  the  good  of  their  country  can  only  be 
promoted  through  the  medium  of  the  ascendency  of 
their  party. 

Sketch  of  In  the  accounts  which  we  arc  now  to  give  of  the  roea- 
the  autho-  gUres  pursued  by  C.  Gracchus,  the  want  of  n good  con- 
rit.»e»  for  . temporary  historian  whom  we  may  follow  with  con- 
Roioan^  ° fidence  be  severely  felt.  And  here  it  may  not  be 
history.  improper,  once  for  all,  to  acquaint  the  English  render 
with  the  nature  of  those  materials  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  Roman  history  is  derived  : 
for  this  is  not  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  genera- 

• Appian,  elf  UrU,  Ctril.  lib.  I.  c.  34.  Liry,  Extern,  lib.  1*. 
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Plutarch,  i*  C.  OnNvJk,  c.  2. 

••  Cicero,  /*»  Cl*ri$  Ortuor.  c.  33.  58.  t*t  IWd. 


lity  of  modern  compilers,  and  their  narrative  pro- 
ceeds with  as  little  hesitation,  as  if  they  were  copying 
from  the  fullest  and  most  respectable  authorities. 
The  most  detailed  account  of  the  times  with  which 
we  ore  now  engaged,  is  to  he  found  in  Plutarch's  life 
of  Caius  Gracchus.  Now  from  w hom  Plutarch  chiefly 
copied,  he  docs  not  inform  us  ; ami  neither  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  laws  and  forms,  nor  his  general 
accuracy,  nor  even  his  object  in  writing,  lire  such  as 
to  render  him  a valuable  guide  in  stating  the  provi- 
sions of  particular  statutes  with  exactness,  or  the 
order  in  which  they  were  proposed.  Appian  who 
bos  written  more  briefly,  is  equally  silent  as  to  the 
authorities  for  his  history,  and  quotes  the  enactments 
of  the  different  laws  too  vaguely.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  be  relates  several  facts  in  a different 
order  from  that  followed  by  Plutarch.  We  should 
remember  then,  that  the  writers  whom  we  must 
chiefly  consult  were  two  foreigners,  who  lived  more 
than  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  period  for 
which  we  refer  to  them, — in  whose  times  a totally  new 
order  of  things  had  succeeded  to  the  old  government, 
and  who  appear  to  have  had  si  very  superficial  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Republic. 
In  addition  to  Plutarch  and  Appian,  we  have  the 
sketch  of  Roman  history  drawn  hy  Velleius  Paterculus, 
in  which  the  acts  of  Gracchus  are  enumerated  all 
together  without  any  detail  of  circumstances  : we 
have  the  epitomes  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  which 
are  also  a mere  sketch,  and  compiled  by  nn  uncertain 
author,  and  we  have  the  meagre  outlines  of  the  life 
of  Gracchus  given  hy  Floras  and  Aurelins  Victor. 
When  these  writers  differ  from  one  another,  we  know 
not  to  whose  statements  wc  ought  most  to  listen,  unless 
the  point  be  determined  incidentally  by  some  allusion 
to  it  in  an  earlier  writer  j or  unless  we  venture  to 
decide  by  Internal  probability.  The  voluminous 
works  of  Cicero  do  indeed  often  throw  light  on  the 
affairs  of  the  times  preceding  his  own  ; and  his  legal 
and  constitutional  knowledge  make  his  authority 
highly  valuable.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand,  how 
very  insufficient  such  scattered  fragments  of  informa- 
tion must  be  towards  giving  a full  and  connected 
history  of  any  transaction.  We  proceed  then,  but  with 
hesitation  and  doubt,  to  offer  the  best  account  in  our 
power  of  a period,  w hich  well  deserves  to  have  been 
commemorated  by  able  and  more  careful  historians. 

According  to  Plutarch,  C.  Gracchus  commenced  his 
career  as  Tribune  by  inflammatory  addresses  to  the 
people,  in  which  he  bewailed  continually  the  fate  of 
his  brother,  and  painted  the  iniquity  of  his  murder. 
He  then  brought  forward  two  laws,  the  one,  to  dis- 
qualify any  magistrate  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
office  by  the  people,  from  being  afterwards  appointed 
to  any  other  post  of  authority  ; the  other,  making  it 
a crime  cognizable  by  the  popular  assembly,  if  any 
magistrate  banished  a Roman  citizen  without  trial. 
The  former  of  these  was  merely  a fresh  mark  of  the 
hatred  of  the  popular  lenders  towards  M.  Octavius, 
who  bad  been  degraded  from  the  Tribuncship,  as  hns 
been  already  mentioned,  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Agrarian  law  when  first  proposed  by  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus : and  the  unworthy  feelings  in  which  the  mea- 
sure originated  were  so  evident,  that  C.  Gracchus 
himself  was  persuaded  by  his  mother  to  procure  its 
rejection.  The  second  law  was  particularly  directed 
against  P.  Popilius,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  during 
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his  Consulship  exercised  the  vengeance  of  the  Senate 
against  several  of  the  partisans  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
l’opilius,  fearful  of  being  brought  to  trial,  withdrew 
from  Home  j and  Gracchus  then  carried  a law,*  by 
which  he  was  forbidden  the  use  of  Hre  and  water 
in  Italy,  the  usual  form  of  passing  a sentence  of 
banishment.  After  these  preparatory  nets,  intended 
perhaps  to  intimidate  the  friends  of  the  aristocracy, 
Gracchus  brought  forward  such  measures  ns,  by 
gratifying  the  common  people,  were  likely  to  bind 
them  to  support  him  in  nil  his  future  proceedings. 
The  Agrarian  law,  }Ki**cd  during  the  Tribun  whip  of 
his  brother  Tiberius,  was  again  confirmed  } t and 
some  provisions  were  probably  made  to  ensure  its 
execution.  Hy  another  law  it  was  ordered,  J that  the 
soldiers  should  be  provided  with  clothing  without 
deducting  from  their  pay  the  money  thus  expended  ; 
and  that  no  one  should  enlist  under  seventeen  years 
of  age.  A third  enacted,  that  corn  should  be  dis- 
tributed monthly  to  the  people, § at  the  price  of  five- 
sixths  of  an  as  for  the  modius  or  peck  j which  would 
make  the  value  of  the  quarter  nearly  It.  8d.  of  our 
money.  What  quantity  wras  thus  to  be  given  to  every 
citizen,  vre  have  not  been  able  to  find  : but  whether 
it  were- much  or  little,  the  injustice  and  impractica- 
bility of  this  Homan  poor-law  are  equally  striking  : 
for  its  operation  would  in  the  end  have  fed  the  Ho- 
man people  at  the  expense  of  the  subject  provinces  ; 
ami  hy  discouraging  industry  and  encouraging  popu- 
lation would  have  filled  Home  with  a mere  multitude 
of  idle  paupers,  incapable  of  government,  and  so 
completely  worthless,  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  not  long  have  endured  their  dominion,  or  their 
existence.  This  law  was  warmly  opposed  by  the 
aristocratical  party,  and  amongst  the  rest  hy  L. 
Calpurnlus  Plso,||  who  had  been  Consul  during  the 
year  in  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  killed.  It 
passed  however  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  and 
soon  after  l*iso  was  seen  amongst  the  crowd  of  poor 
citizens,  who  came  to  receive  their  portion  of  corn. 
Gracchus  observing  him,  charged  him  with  incon- 
sistency, for  taking  the  benefit  of  a law  which  he  had 
so  strongly  opposed  : to  which  Piso  replied, — M I 
should  very  much  object  to  vour  giving  away  my 
property  amongst  the  people  : but  if  you  were  to  do 
it,  I should  certainly  try  to  get  my  share  of  it.**  In 
addition  to  all  these  acts,  another  was  passed  to 
gratify  the  Italians.^!  by  granting  them  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  assemblies  at  Rome  ; but  without  com- 
municating to  them  the  other  privileges  of  Homan 
citizenship.  Hut  the  most  formidable  attack  upon 
the  Senate  still  remained  to  be  made  : the  Judges  who 
sat  with  the  Pnetors  for  the  ordinary  trial  of  criminal 
causes,  hud  hitherto  consisted  of  Senators  alone  :** 
and  in  the  strong  party  feeling  which  bound  the 
members  of  the  different  orders  of  the  republic  to  the 
support  of  each  other,  a Senator  when  tried  by 
Senators  was  likely  to  meet  with  more  favour  than 
justice.  This  was  particularly  the  case  when  officers 
of  high  rank  were  tried  for  corruption  or  misconduct 


• Cicero,  pm  n+mo  mt,  r.  SI. 
f Livy,  Kpilom.  lib.  lx.  Plutarch,  in  C.  Graccho,  c.  5. 
j PluUrch,  (*  C.  Grtcrko,  c.  1. 

§ Appian,  it  B<IL  CtviL  lib.  i.  c.  21.  Liry,  Epitom,  lib.  lx. 
It  Cicero,  Tu  teuton.  IMxputat.  lib.  aim.  c.  20. 

5 Plutarch,  it i C.  Graciho,  e.  5.  Appian,  c.  23. 

••  Appian,  c.  22.  Velleius  Patercul.  fib.  ii. 


in  the  provinces  : and  instances  of  partiality  had 
lately  occurred  in  the  acquittal  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta 
and  Marcius  Aquilius,  the  former  of  whom  had  been 
accused  by  P.  Scipio  .Tamilian  us, * and  had  been 
brought  Iwfore  the  court  right  successive  times  ; and 
the  latter  may  be  well  judged  capable  of  any  crime, 
since  he  has  been  already  mentioned,  ns  guilty  of 
]H>isoning  the  wells,  when  engaged  in  the  war  against 
Ariistonicus  in  Asia.  The  odium  excited  by  these 
cases  favoured  the  wishes  of  Gracchus  ; and  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  a most  important  change  in  the 
Constitution,  by  transferring  the  judicial  power  from 
the  Senate  to  the  equestrian  order ; either  by  order- 
ing, that  the  Judges  should  henceforth  be  appointed 
solely  from  the  latter  ; or.  as  the  account  of  Livy's 
l.pttomixr  leads  us  to  suppose,  hy  providing,  that  for 
every  Senator  among  the  Judges  there  should  be 
henceforth  named  in  addition  two  equites  or 
knights,  thus  giving  a decided  majority  to  their 
order.  Plutarch  here  gives  us  on  instance  of  his 
ignorance  respecting  the  simplest  farts  in  the  history  of 
the  Homan  Constitution.  For  he  tells  us,  that  whereas 
there  were  before  three  hundred  Judges,  all  Sena- 
tors ; by  the  law  of  Gracchus,  three  hundred  from 
the  equestrian  orders  were  added  to  them,  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  two  orders  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings was  henceforward  equal.  He  confounds  the 
Sempronian  law  w ith  the  laws  of  Plntius  and  Lirius, 
which  were  {Hissed  on  purpose  to  alter  its  provisions. 
Of  the  effects  of  this  alteration  it  is  difficult  to  judge: 
Appian  asserts,  that  the  Judges  of  the  equestrian 
order  soon  became  as  corrupt  as  the  Senators, f and 
were  as  unjustly  severe  towards  all  Senators  who 
were  tried  before  them,  as  the  former  Judges  had 
been  unduly  partial.  Whereas  Cicero  declares,!  that 
during  the  whole  period  of  nearly  fifty  years  in  which 
the  law  of  Gracchus  continued  in  force,  there  had 
never  arisen  even  the  slightest  suspicion  against  the 
integrity  of  any  of  the  Judges.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  is  said  in  the  course  of  his 
pleadings  as  an  advocate ; — and  on  such  occasions 
the  greatest  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  wide 
deviations  from  truth  continually  practised  both  by 
the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

These  popular  acts  raised  Gracchus  to  a height  of 
influence  and  consideration  ninonir  the  people,  such  ns 
rendered  him  almost  absolute.  To  increase  the  num- 
ber of  his  dependents  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
throwing  lustre  upon  his  administration,  he  brought 
in  several  laws  tor  making  roads,  § constructing 
bridges,  erecting  storehouses  for  the  corn  that  was  to 
be  distributed  among  the  people,  and  executing  various 
other  works  of  ornament  and  utility.  As  Gracchus, 
from  his  present  popularity,  enjoyed  the  power  of 
appointing  the  persons  who  were  to  be  employed  in 
these  undertakings,  he  was  constantly  surrounded 
by  a crowd  of  contractors,  artificers,  engineers, 
public  officers  , inen  of  science,  and  workmen  of  various 
descriptions,  all  courting  bis  patronage,  soliciting  hia 
judgment  on  their  several  proposals,  and  ready  to 
support  him  meanwhile  in  all  his  enterprises.  The 
activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  versatility  of  bis  talents, 

• Cicero,  Dirtnatio  In  Coral,  c.  21.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib. 
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Biography,  enabled  him  to  enter  into  the  views  of  all ; the  depth 
of  a statesman's  knowledge  on  scientific  or  common 
*7roni  subjects  is  not  very  strictly  scrutinized  by  those  who 
v’  c*  are  flattered  with  his  attention  in  noticing  them  at  all  j 
and  tbu*  Gracchus  obtained  the  character  of  a man 
of  universal  information,  who  could  at  once  under- 
stand and  feel  interested  in  those  humbler  pursuits, 
which  persons  in  high  power  ami  station  arc  generally 
suspected  of  despising. 

The  year  was  meanwhile  drawing  towards  its  close, 
and  the  law  as  it  now  stood  prevented  Gracchus  from 
offering  himself  a second  time  as  a candidate  far  the 
Tribuneship.  Hut  it  appears  from  Appiau,*  that  the 
force  of  this  law  was  partly  rendered  null,  by  the 
people  possessing  the  power  of  an  unlimited  choice, 
in  rose  fewer  than  ten  candidates  should  ofTer  them- 
selves. It  happened  on  the  present  occasion  that  the 
requisite  number  of  candidates  did  uot  conie  forward  j 
the  strong  tide  of  popular  feeling  towards  Gracchus 
deterring  perhaps  many  from  attempting  to  exclude 
him  ; and  thus  he  ura*  again  elected,  although  hi« 
own  mother,  in  a letter  still  extant.t  dissuaded  him 
most  forcibly  from  biking  the  office.  His  career 
continued  to  be  the  same  as  before  : he  now  moved 
that  colonies  of  poor  Homan  citizens  should  be 
planted  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  { and  that  the  Latins 
should  lie  admitted  to  all  the  civil  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship.  Finding  it  hopeless  to  oppose  him  in  a 
direct  manner,  the  Senate  engaged  Livius  Drusus, 
another  of  the  Tribunes,  to  bring  in  measures  still 
more  popular  under  the  sanction  of  the  Aristocracy ; 
hoping  thus  to  rival  the  credit  of  Gracchus,  and  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  the  multitude  to  themselves. 
Drusus  proposed  to  send  out  no  fewer  than  twelve 
colonies,  a number  much  exceeding  that  mentioned 
by  Gracchus  ; and  the  colonists  were  to  be  exempted 
from  the  rent  usually  paid  by  them  to  the  treasury  for 
the  lands  assigned  to  them.§  This  liberality,  which 
Drusus  ascribed  entirely  to  the  concern  felt  by  the 
Senate  for  the  welfare  of  the  common  people,  so  for 
won  the  gratitude  of  the  multitude,  that  he  ventured 
boldly  to  inteqtose  his  negative  on  the  other  measure 
brought  forward  by  Gracchus,  respecting  the  grant 
of  citizenship  to  the  Latins.  ||  Besides,  Drusus  care- 
fully avoided  assigning  to  himself  any  office  in  the 
new  colonies  ; and  kept  himself  clear  from  any  sus- 

* Appian,  lib.  i.  t.  21.  The  words  lire  these,  tit  tJ$j)  riftat  ««*£- 
Mrro,  Ei  5ibi«fX°*  Midi  reus  waftayyrAlau,  rio>  S%*er  i*  TcLrrwr 
W^iiA iyteiku.  We  bare  no  doubt  Uiat  Schweigbxnaer  in  his  note  on 
this  pomape  lias  given  the  true  interpretation  of  it,  which  we  have 
expressed  in  the  text ; bat  at  the  same  time,  we  arc  ignorant  what 
law  it  is  that  Appian  allude*  to,  or  at  what  period  it  «n  enacted. 

"f  VitL  Ephtolar  Comtlu r,  npud  Fra^inenta  C ornelii  NrpotU. 
t Appian,  lib.  i.  c.  23.  Plutarch,  4a  C.  Grace A»,  c.  0.  PatercuL 
lib.  U. 

I Plutarch,  i*  C.  Graccko,  c.  9. 

B Appian,  * Bell.  Ctiril.  lib.  1.  c.  23.  One  concession,  how- 
ever, of  considerable  importance  w<u  made  to  the  I^Uins  by  a 
law  of  Drnsns,  to  which  the  Senate  save  their  support ; and 
which  enacted  that  the  Latins  when  serving  in  the  Roman  army 
should  be  exempted  from  flogging  on  ordinary  occasions.  So  aavi 
Plutarch,  i»  C.  GraecAo,  c.  9.  We  have  added  the  words  **  on 
ordinary  occasions,”  because  otherwise  tlic  sutement  is  untrue  ; 
for  it  appears  from  Sallust,  that  Me  tel  his  ordered  one  of  his 
officers  to  be  scourged  ami  put  to  death,  which  he  might  do, 

“ because,"  say*  Sallust,  **  the  mao  was  a citizen  of  Lalium.” 
Yid.  SalUiat,  Belt.  Ja^mrtk.  c.  69.  Rut  wc  are  by  no  means  dear 
that  Plutarch  has  not  npsin  mistaken  a law  passed  by  another 
Liirins  l>nn*m,  ti.  e.  662,  for  one  passed  by  bis  namesake,  the 
opponent  of  Gracchus. 
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pit-ion  of  desiring  places  of  patronage  or  emolument ; Cain* 
thus  offering  his  own  conduct  ad  a strong  contrast  to  Gracrbu* 
that  of  Gracchus,  who  had  taken  so  large  a part  in  the  s — 
direction  of  nil  the  public  works  executed  in  compli- 
ance with  his  laws.  Thus  the  credit  of  Gracchus  was 
somewhat  lessened,  and  to  prevent  him  from  regain- 
ing his  influence  by  popular  speeches,  or  by  any  new 
popular  laws,  the  Senate  contrived  to  procure  his 
nomination  ns  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  planting 
a colony  in  Africa,  near  the  site  of  Carthage  ; for  in 
the  present  emulation  among  the  Tribunes,  which 
should  go  farthest  in  gratifying  the  people,  one  of 
them,  named  Rubrius,*  had  carried  a law,  by  which 
this  new  addition  was  made  to  the  number  of  colonies 
already  to  be  founded  under  the  acts  of  Gracchus  and 
Drusus.  During  the  absence  of  Gracchus  his  oppo- 
nents were  enabled,  ns  they  had  hoped,  to  supersede 
him  more  and  more  in  the  affections  of  the  people  ; 
and  they  found  also  a way  to  attack  his  measures,  by 
representing  it  as  impious  to  build  uguin  the  walls  of 
Carthage,  which  Sclpio  had  solemnly  devoted  to  per- 
petual desolation.  It  was  reported  also,  that  several 
supernatural  accidents  had  delayed  the  progress  of  the 
work  ; and  on  these  grounds  the  party  of  the  Senate 
having  gained  a zealous  and  active  leader  inL.  Opimius, 
the  new  Consul,  determined  to  propose  to  the  people. 

That  the  law  of  Rubrius  for  planting  a colony  on  the 
site  of  Carthage  should  be  repealcd.T  Gracchus  had 
returned  to  Rome  some  little  time  before  ; and  the 
year  of  hisTribuneship  having  expired,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a private  citizen.  What  course 
his  own  inclinations  might  have  led  him  to  follow,  is  - 

doubtful ; but  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  chose  to  Gmcchus 
associate  himself  to  the  counsels  of  M.  Fulvius  Fluccus,  with 
one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  execution  of  the 
Agrarian  law,  and  a man  whose  character  was  re-  ^*ncclw* 
spec  ted  by  no  party  in  the  republic.  The  reputation 
of  Gracchus  had  already  suffered  from  his  connection 
with  Fulvius  ; and  now  he  took  part  with  him  in 
designs  which  can  be  considered  as  nothing  less  than 
treasonable.  Charging  the  Senate  with  spreading 
false  reports  in  order  to  alarm  the  religious  scruples 
of  the  people,  the  two  popular  leaders  assembled  a 
numerous  body  of  their  partisans  armed  with  daggers ; 
and  being  thus  prepared  for  violence  they  proceeded 
to  the  Capitol,  where  the  people  were  to  meet  in  order 
to  decide  on  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  Rubrius.  Here,  J 
before  the  business  of  the  day  was  yet  begun,  a private 
citizen,  who  happened  to  be  enguged  in  offering  a 
sacrifice,  was  murdered  by  the  partisans  of  Fulvius 
and  Gracchus,  for  some  words  or  gestures  which  they 
considered  os  insulting.  This  outrage  excited  a 
general  alarm ; the  assembly  broke  up  in  conster- 
nation ; and  the  popular  leaders,  after  trying  in  vain 
to  gain  a hearing  from  the  people,  while  they  dis- 
claimed the  violence  committed  by  their  followers, 
had  no  other  course  left  than  to  withdraw  to  their  owu 
houses.  There  they  concerted  plans  of  resistance,  J**'?  open- 
which  however  they  might  believe  them  to  be  justified  Jk/tutho- 
on  the  plea  of  self-defence,  were  justly  considered  by  rityonbe’ 
the  bulk  of  the  people  as  an  open  rebellion  against  guvern- 
thc  government  of  their  country.  The  Consul  § 
exaggerating  perhaps  the  alarm  which  he  felt  from 

• Plutarch,  in  C.  GraecAo,  c 10. 
t Appian,  lib.  i.  c.  24. 

X Appian,  c.  25.  Plutarch,  i*  C.  Grace  Ac,  c.  13. 

I Appian,  c.  25.  Plutarch,  c.  14. 
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Biography.  tt»e  late  outrage,  hastily  summoned  the  Senate  toge- 
J thcr  ; the  body  of  the  murdered  man  was  exposed  to 
From  the  view  of  the  people,  and  the  Capitol  was  secured  by 
v.  c.  break  of  day  with  an  armed  force.  The  Senate  being 
621.  informed  by  Opimios  of  the  state  of  affairs,  proceeded 

— to  invest  him  with  absolute  power  to  act  in  defence  of 

b.  c.  the  common  wealth,  in  the  usual  form  of  a resolution, 

133.  " That  the  Consul  should  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 

to  Republic.”  At  the  same  time  Gracchus  and  Fulvius 

c*  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Senate,  to 
®33.  answer  for  the  murder  laid  to  their  charge.  Instead 

— of  obeying,  they  occupied  the  Aventiue  Hill  with  a 
»•  c.  body  of  their  partisans  in  arms,  and  invited  the  slaves 
WL  to  join  them,  promising  them  their  liberty.  They 

sent  tiie  son  of  Fulvius,  a youth  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  to  the  Consul  with  proposals  of  negociation  j 
but  were  answered,  that  they  must  first  lay  down 
their  arras  ; and  till  they  did  so,  the  Senate  would 
hold  no  intercourse  with  them.  The  son  of  Fulvius, 
however,  was  sent  back  once  more  in  the  hope  of 
better  success  j but  Opimius  arrested  him,  as  having 
come  in  defiance  of  the  declaration  of  the  Senate ; 
and  then  without  further  delay  proceeded  to  attack 
the  rebels.  He  was  followed  by  the  Senators  and  the 
members  of  the  equestrian  order,  who,  with  their 
dependents,  had  armed  themselves  by  his  order ; and 
he  hot!  also  with  him  a body  of  regular  soldiers, 
amongst  whom  some  Cretan  archers  are  particularly 
noticed. * In  the  meantime  the  behaviour  of  Gracchus 
was  that  of  a man  irresolute  in  the  course  which  he 
pursued,  and  with  too  much  regard  for  his  country 
to  engage  heartily  in  the  criminal  attempt  into  which 
he  had  suffered  himself  to  he  drawn.  He  had  left  his 
house,  it  is  said.f  in  his  ordinary  dress j he  had  been 
urgent  with  Fulvius  to  propose  terms  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  Senate,  and  now  when  the  Avcntinc  was 
attacked,  he  took  ]»ersonally  no  part  in  the  action. 
The  contest  indeed  was  soon  over  ; the  rebels  were 
presently  dispersed  ; Fulvius  was  dragged  from  the 
place  to  which  he  had  fled  for  refuge,  and  was  put  to 
frstariaad  i w'hilc  Gracchus,  finding  himself  closely  pur- 

iwit  m death  sued,  fled  across  the  "fiber,  and  taking  shelter  in  a 
by  the  Con-  grove  sacred  to  the  Furies  was  killed  at  his  own 
sul  L.  desire  by  a single  servant  who  had  accompanied  his 
Opimius.  His  head,  together  with  that  of  Fulvius,  was 

cut  off  and  carried  to  the  Consul,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  price  which  had  been  set  upon  both  by  a procla- 
mation issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement } 
and  the  bodies,  as  well  as  those  of  all  who  perished  on 
the  same  side,  were  thrown  into  the  river.  In 
addition  to  this  the  houses  of  Gracchus  and  Fulvius 
were  given  up  to  plunder,  their  property  was  con- 
fiscated, and  even  the  wife  of  Gracchus  was  deprived 
of  her  own  jointure.  But  a yet  more  atrocious  cruelty 
disgraced  the  victorious  party  j for  Opimius  ordered 
the  son  of  Fulvius,  J whom  be  hud  detained  in  custody, 
to  be  put  to  death  } an  act  of  party  vengeance  as 
unjust  as  it  was  inhuman.  It  is  said  that  in  this 
sedition  there  perished  altogether  of  the  partisans  of 
the  popular  leaders  about  three  thousand,  partly  in 
the  action,  and  |i«rtly  by  summary  executions  after- 
wards, under  the  Consul's  orders. 

The  career  of  the  two  Gracchi  was  in  many  respects 
so  similar,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  deaths  bore 


* PlnUrch,  ia  C.  G***ccA*y,  c.  IS.  f Ibid.  c.  IS. 

; Velleius  Patcrcul.  lib.  u.  Aj.pian,  c.  26.  PluUrcb,  C.  17, 


so  much  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  it  is  not  C#iu* 
wonderful  that  historians  should  have  comprehended 
both  the  brothers  under  one  common  judgment,  and  v * ' 
have  pronounced  in  common  their  acquittal  or  their 
condemnation.  But  the  conduct  of  C'aius  admits  of 
far  less  excuse  than  that  of  Tiberius*,  and  his  death 
was  the  deserved  punishment  of  rebellion,  while  that  ~ 
of  bis  brother  was  an  unjustifiable  murder.  It  is  true,  Cl 
the  aristocratical  party  were  likely  to  overturn  all  the  1 
measures  which  he  had  carried  in  bis  two Tri bu nosh ip$;  r c 
but  the  ascendency  which  they  had  suddenly  gained, 

was  the  fruit  of  no  illegal  acts  or  violence  j it  arose  ' 

simply  out  of  the  natural  revolutions  of  popular  B c 
feeling,  and  from  the  conciliatory  laws  which  the  jt>1' 
Senate  had  of  late  been  forward  to  encourage.  If 
the  popular  assembly  was  disposed  to  take  port  with 
the  consul  Opimius ; if  not  even  a single  Tribune 
could  be  found  to  interpose  his  negative  against  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  law  of  llubrius  ; by  what 
pretence  of  right  could  Gracchus  and  Fulvius  appear 
in  the  Capitol  at  the  head  of  an  armed  body  of  parti- 
sans ? and  still  more,  when  a murder  had  been  com- 
mitted by  some  of  their  friends,  and  they  were  called 
before  the  supreme  council  of  the  state  to  answer  for 
their  violence ; by  what  right  could  two  private 
citizens  defy  the  authority  of  their  government,  and 
take  up  a military  position  with  an  armed  force  iu 
the  heart  of  the  capital  to  maintain  their  disobedience  > 

Under  such  circumstances,  although  there  is  much  in 
the  character  of  Gracchus  to  awaken  compassion  for 
his  fate,  he  yet  only  paid  the  just  penalty  for  conduct 
which  was  treasonable  in  fact,  and  which  on  the  most 
favourable  construction  of  his  motives,  was  criminally 
rash  and  intemperate.  Still  however  the  triumph  of 
the  Senate  was  more  that  of  an  enraged  party  than 
of  a firm  and  impartial  government : the  execution  of 
the  son  of  Fulvius  was  an  act  of  gratuitous  cruelty ; 
and  the  severities  exercised  after  the  sedition  was 
over,  were  .conducted  without  any  forms  of  law,  and 
had  no  other  limit  than  the  inclination  of  the  aristo- 
cratical leaders.  So  bad  indeed  was  the  Constitution 
of  Home,  that  the  laws  for  the  punishment  of  state 
criminals  were  uncertain  and  inadequate ; and  ne- 
cessity was  thus  supposed  to  allow  the  correction  of 
an  evil  by  summary  and  illegal  means,  because  the 
legal  means  could  not  always  be  depended  upon.  It 
may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  there  is  no  surer 
criterion  of  an  ill -framed  and  barbarian  government, 
than  the  admission  of  irregular  acts  of  violence  by 
any  party  on  the  plea  of  the  public  safety.  ^ , 

It  is  an  important  inquiry,  to  find  what  effect  was  the Grart-bi 
permanently  produced  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  flrc  mostly 
the  laws  of  the  two  Gracchi ; or  how  long  any  of  t luJed  or 
their  measures  were  allowed  to  survive  their  authors,  repeated. 
The  Agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  indirectly 
subverted  by  a law  which  permitted  the  poor  to 
sell  the  sit  ares  of  land  allotted  to  them  ■*  and  which 
thus  exposed  them  to  the  temptations  of  the  high 
prices  which  the  rich  could  afford  to  offer  them,  or  of 
the  various  vexations  by  which  a powerful  neighbour 
might  drive  them  to  give  up  the  land  he  coveted. 

But  who  was  the  proposer  of  this  law,  or  at  what 
precise  period  it  passed,  we  have  no  inionnation  } we 
can  only  suppose  that  it  was  carried  soon  after  the 
death  of  C.  Gracchus,  when  the  power  of  the  aris- 


• Apjriu,  de  B<it.  CML  lib.  i.  c.  27. 
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Biography,  tocracy  was  likely  to  be  most  predominant.  By  two 
^ subsequent  laws*  the  state  of  property  was  restored 
From  nearly  to  what  it  was  before  Tiberius  Gracchus  cotn- 
v.  c.  menced  his  career ; the  first,  forbidding  any  further 
621.  division  of  lands,  and  securing  the  actual  possessors 
— in  the  enjoyment  of  the  estates  which  they  held  ; but 
a.  c.  transferring  the  rent  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
133.  to  pay  to  the  treasury,  and  ordering  that  it  should 
henceforth  be  distributed  among  the  jworcr  citizens : 
v-  Cm  the  second,  reversing  this  last  provision,  and  depriving 
the  poor  of  all  share  cither  in  the  property  or  income 
of  the  national  lands.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
R-  c*  settling  the  precise  date  of  these  two  laws  ; bu:  we 
may  suppose  them  to  have  been  carried  before  the 
year  of  Home  64i»,  when  a new  Agrarian  lawf  was 
proposed,  but  soon  given  up,  by  L.  Marcias  Philippus  * 
at  which  time  he  asserted  in  one  of  hia  speeches,  thut 
there  were  not  two  thousand  individuals  in  the  com- 
monwealth who  were  worth  any  property.  The 
duration  of  the  act  of  C.  Gracchus  for  the  distribution  of 
corn  appears  to  have  been  much  longer  ; though  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  it  was  always  fully 
executed.  It  was  repealed  by  M.  Octavius  and, 
as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  scanty  information 
remaining  to  us,  the  repeal  took  place  about  the  year 
of  Rome  678  tin;  new  law  still  providing  that  some 

* Appian,  Aoce  citato.  f Cicero,  de.  OJfciit,  lib.  it  c.  21. 

t Cicero,  de  Cftiru  that&ribui,  c.  GO. 

| Vide  Marri  Lie  inti  (Mittw,  mpmd  Fragm.  Sallust.  However, 
whether  the  law  alluded  to  in  that  speech  be  the  Octarian  lair  or 
not,  is  certainly  a mere  matter  of  conjecture.  But  Ferguson  must 


support  should  be  given  to  the  poor  at  the  public  Calus 
expense,  but  reducing  it  to  a much  smaller  amount.  Gracchus. 
But  it  is  probable,  that  the  law  of  Gruechus  had  long 
ere  this  become  obsolete;  and  that  the  act  of  Octavius,  from 

although  far  leas  liberal  in  its  grants,  was  welcomed  w*  c» 
as  a popular  measure  ; inasmuch  os  it  substituted  an  621. 
actual  distribution  of  corn  for  one  which  had  been 
long  since  abandoned  as  impracticable.  In  short  it  c» 
appear*  that  the  reforms  proposal  by  the  Gracchi  were 
in  the  issue  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  to 
common  people  ; for  we  are  told  that*  for  some  years  u’  c* 
after  the  death  of  C«  Gracchus  the  oppression  and 
corruption  of  the  aristocracy  prevailed  to  a greater 
extent  than  ever ; insomuch  thut  the  liberties  of  the  c* 
people  were  well  nigh  extinguished;  arid  allowing 
something  for  the  prejudices  of  the  writer  from  whom 
this  statement  is  taken,  it  is  yet  too  consonant  to  the 
usuul  revolutions  of  parties  to  be  in  the  main  rejected. 

be  wrong  in  fixiog  the  Octavlan  law  in  the  year  immediately 
following  tl»*  death  of  Grarrhui ; for  Cicero'  expressly  ranks 
Octavius  with  Cotta,  Sulpteiu.i,  Curio,  and  other*,  who  flourished 
alter  the  sedition  of  Satuniimia,  u.  c.  653,  and  continued  to  be 
d’-tingn'uhed  ax  orators  down  to  a much  Inter  period.  In  Plu- 
t«rrb*»  tJf*  of  .1/anw,  it  is  said  that  Manus,  when  Tribune,  0.  c. 

634,  opposed  with  success  a law  for  the  distribution  of  corn 
a.u«utg  the  people.  But  Plutarch  is  no  little  to  be  trustrd  for 
accuracy  in  such  matters,  that  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  his 
statement.  Possibly  the  at'eropt  which  Marins  resisted  was  one 
to  confirm  nn<l  enforce  the  Corn  law  of  C-  Gracchus  ; in  the  same 
manner  as  Gracchus  I tad  brought  in  a law  to  confirm  and  enforce 
the  Agrarian  law  of  hia  brother  Tiberius,  although  it  had  neve* 
been  repealed  since  it*  enactuieat. 

* Ore/io  C.  Mcmotii,  ajiad  Sallust.  Bell.  Jo  git  rt A.  c.  31. 
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Tnr.  ucendenev  Required  by  the  party  of  the  Senate 
after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus  is  marked  by  a striking 
fact.  C.  P.ipirius  Carbo,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Agniriun  law,  and  formerly  so  distinguished 
as  a popular  leader,  deserted  his  former  friends,  and 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Consuls  for  the  ensuing  year. 
During  his  Consulship  he  undertook  the  defence  of 
his  predecessor  in  office,  L.  Opimius,  who  was  im- 
peached by  one  of  the  Tribunes*  for  punishing  citizens 
in  the  late  tumults  in  an  illegal  manner.  The  trial 
came  on  before  the  people  ; and  Carbo,  in  the  defence 
of  his  client,  maintained  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  by  which  the  Consul  had  been  charged  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  republic, t fully  justified  him 
in  dispensing  with  all  the  usual  forms  of  law.  And 
this  dispensing  power  in  the  Senate  was  so  far  recog- 
nised by  the  assembly,  either  from  conviction  or  fear, 
that  Opimius  was  acquitted.  Carbo,  however, J was 
accused  soon  afterwards  by  L.  Crassus,  then  a very 
young  man  ; and  was  charged  by  him  with  insincerity 
in  defending  Opimius,  while  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  constantly  lamented  the  fate  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
the  ]>ernicious  laws  which  he  had  brought  forward  in 
his  Tribuncship,  and  above  all  his  share  in  the  murder 
of  Scipio,  sufficiently  demonstrated  his  real  principles. 
For  what  particular  crime  he  was  accused,  we  cannot 
discover  ; but  he  was  condemned,  and  destroyed  him- 
self in  order  to  escape  sentence.  It  is  remarkable 
also  that  Crassus  might  venture  to  charge  him  with 
the  murder  of  Scipio  ; although  no  inquiry  had  ever 
been  instituted  respecting  that  event,  nor  was  it  ever 
proved  that  Scipio  was  murdered  at  all. 

During  the  few  years  which  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  C.  Gracchus  and  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  the  Roman 
nobility  appear  to  have  been  plunged  in  a state  of  ex- 
treme corruption.  The  government  of  the  empire  was 
ill  their  hands,  and  there  were  no  circumstances  of 
peculiar  difficulty  to  render  great  public  virtues  neces- 
sary, or  to  tempt  ambitious  men  in  the  hope  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  selfish 

• Liw,  Epitomf,  lib.  lxi. 
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enjoyments.  Commands  in  the  provinces  were  sought 
for  as  a means  of  acquiring  weulth,  either  by  direct  ' 
extortion  and  oppression,  or  by  provoking  a vvur  with 
some  neighbouring  tribe  of  barbarians,  and  acquiring 
plunder  ami  spoil  together  with  some  military  renown. 
At  home  the  rich  nobles  stood  aloof  from  the  bulk  of 
their  countrymen,  being  separated  from  them  by  tbe 
immense  disparity  of  their  fortunes  ; and  having  little 
occasion  for  their  services,  while  their  own  numerous 
slaves  supplied  them  with  labourers,  tradesmen,  stew- 
ards, agents,  nay  even  with  instructors  for  their  chil- 
dren. In  such  a state  of  things  it  mattered  little,  that 
the  people  ns  a body  could  exercise  the  most  absolute 
power,  and  sometimes  could  enact  laws  which  were  very 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  rich.  Their  force  when 
united  was  but  a poor  compensation  for  their  indi- 
vidual weakness  : and  many  a member  of  the  sove- 
reign assembly,  when  he  hail  left  the  Forum,  and 
became  no  more  than  a single  poor  citizen,  was  treated 
by  the  rich  with  a pride  and  oppression,  from  which 
the  humblest  lubourcr  in  England  is  secure.  The 
causes  of  this  arc  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  a gradu- 
ated scale  of  society,  and  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion.  The  different  parts  of  the  commonwealth 
were  too  distinct  and  too  dissimilar  to  blend  together; 
and  too  many  of  the  intermediate  links  in  the  chain 
wrere  wanting.  And  there  being  thus  nothing  to  an- 
swer to  that  which  is  with  us  so  emphatically  called 
“ the  Public,”  public  opinion  could  scarcely  exist;  and 
at  a distance  from  the  capital  it  had  no  means  of 
making  itself  heard,  nor  of  gaining  the  information  by 
which  alone  it  can  itself  be  formed.  'This  it  will  be 
observed  is  exactly  the  state  of  society  fitted  to  breed 
violent  revolutions.  A people  smarting  under  indivi- 
dual degradation,  ignorant  of  the  true  means  of 
delivering  themselves  from  it,  and  possessing  us  a 
body  the  most  sovereign  power,  were  likely,  when 
roused  by  some  active  leader,  to  exert  their  strength 
in  blind  and  furious  acts  of  vengeance.  An  aristocracy, 
on  the  other  hand,  equally  ignorant  of  the  real  evils 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  seeing  nothing  but 
the  dangerous  violence  of  the  Tribunitiun  seditions, 
were  anxious  to  keep  the  people  quiet,  sometimes  by 
bribes,  sometimes  by  flattery,  and  sometimes  by  cocr- 
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cion,  tli at  so  they  might  preserve  their  own  ascendency, 
' and  maintain  the  actual  constitution  of  the  republic. 
Selfishness  on  both  sides,  on  habitual  familiarity  with 
bloodshed,  ami  a general  absence  of  a pure  morality 
with  sufficient  sanctions,  easily  gave  to  the  civil  wars 
that  ensued  that  character  of  ferocity  and  rapacity 
which  marks  them  so  peculiarly. 

The  indifference  shown  by  the  nobility  towards  the 
crimes  of  Juguriha,  on  indifference  ascribed  by  the 
people  to  the  effect  of  his  bribes,  first  interrupted  that 
ascendency  which  the  aristocratieul  party  had  enjoyed 
since  the  death  of  Gracchus.  An  active  Tribune,*  C. 
Memmtus,  availed  himself  of  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity the  people,  roused  by  his  invectives  against 
the  corruption  of  the  nobility,  began  to  rcussumc  their 
share  in  the  management  of  uffairs  ; their  voice  forced 
the  Senate  to  declare  war  against  Jugurtha ; and  the 
misconduct  of  the  Generals  employed  in  the  first  cam- 
paigns giving  additional  strength  to  their  complaints 
of  corruption,  a formidable  court  of  inquiry  consisting 
of  three  members  was  instituted, + with  a general  com- 
mission to  investigate  all  cases  of  public  delinquency. 
The  inquisitors  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost 
rigour  ; and  five  persons  of  the  highest  rank.J  amongst 
whom  was  L.Opimius,wcreon  this  occasion  found  guilty 
of  corrupt  practices,  and  were  either  condemned  to  pay 
heavy  fines  or  were  banished.^  Soon  after  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  a man  of  spotless  reputation,  was  appointed 
to  take  the  command  in  Africa ; and  by  his  ability, 
and  that  of  his  successor  C.  Marius,  the  war  with 
Jugurtha,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a former  part  of 
this  w'ork,  was  brought  to  a triumphant  end. 

ltut  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  here  a memorable 
5 change  introduced  by  Marius,  when  Consul,  in  the 
f constitution  of  the  Roman  army.  Hitherto  the  old 
aristocratical  principle,  so  universal  among  the  com- 
monwealths of  Greece,  had  been  carefully  observed  ; 
and  none  were  admitted  to  serve  in  the  regular  infantry 
of  the  legions,  except  they  possessed  a certain  amount 
of  property  :||  the  poorest  citizens,  unless  under  cir- 
cumstances of  urgent  necessity,  were  only  employed 


who  have  risen  to  greatness  by  favouring  the  envy 
and  hatred  of  the  dregs  of  the  community  towards  all 
above  them,  and  who  have  purchased  the  forgiveness 
of  the  multitude  for  their  crimes  and  their  tyranny, 
because  every  thing  most  noble,  most  exalted,  and 
most  sacred  has  been  especially  the  object  of  their 
persecution. 

About  the  end  of  the  Jugurtkine  war,  Q.  ServUius 
Coepio,  being  then  Consul,*  procured  an  alteration  of 
that  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  which  had  committed  the 
whole  judicial  power  to  the  equestrian  order.  By  the 
new  law,  the  Judges  were  to  be  chosen  jointly  from 
the  Senate  and  the  knights.  The  character  of  Ceepio 
seems  to  render  it  probable,  that  the  tribunals  ns  at 
that  time  constituted,  were  very  strict  in  the  punishmeut 
of  corrupt  and  oppressive  magistrates  ; and  that  he 
wished,  by  restoring  a share  of  the  judicial  authority  £ 
to  the  Scuatc,  to  secure  a greater  chance  of  impunity  11 
for  such  offenders.  At  least,  it  is  remarkable  that  J1 
during  his  command  in  Gaul,f  where  he  was  stationed  c 
to  oppose  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Cimbri,  he  i 
committed  a robbery  of  the  sacred  treasure  belonging  l1 
to  a temple  at  Thoulousc,  which  was  held  by  the 
inhabitants  in  particular  veneration.  Nor  was  his 
ability  as  a General  greater  than  his  integrity  ; for  he 
was  accounted  the  principal  cause  of  the  bloody  defeat 
sustained  by  the  Romans  in  the  following  year,  when 
the  united  armies  of  himself  and  his  successor  in  the 
Consulship,  Cn.  Mallius,  were  overthrown  by  the 
Cimbri,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  men.  The 
popular  cry  was  loud  against  him,  and  he  was  accused 
some  time  afterwards  by  C.  Norbanus  one  of  the  Tri- 
bunes but  the  aristocratical  party  made  a strong 
effort  to  save  him,  and  his  condemnation  was  only 
procured  by  actual  violence.  It  appears  that  his  trial 
was  attended  by  a furious  riot,  in  which  M,  .Tnnilius 
Scaurus,  the  first  on  the  roll  of  the  Senate,  was  wounded 
by  a stone;  and  two  of  the  Tribunes,  who  were  pre- 
paring to  interpose  their  negative  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Judges,  were  driven  by  the  populace  from  the 
court.  In  this  manner  Cspio  was  condemned  and 


in  the  naval  service.  But  Marius, when  raising  sol- 
diers to  accompany  him  into  Africa,  disregarded  the 
usual  practice  altogether , und  enlisted  into  the  legions 
citizens  of  the  lowest  und  most  indigent  classes  of 
society.  His  motives  for  this  unprecedented  measure 
are  variously  stated  ; but  it  may  be  most  probably 
imputed  to  a mingled  feeling  of  personal  ambition, 
and  of  hatred  towards  nil  those  who  were  any  way 
distinguished  for  birth  or  fortune.  Himself  sprung 
from  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  having  forced  his 
way  to  the  high  station  which  he  filled  amidst  the 
acorn  and  aversion  of  the  nobility,  it  was  his  delight 
to  he  the  Consul  of  the  populace,  and  as  he  had  risen 
by  their  favour,  to  show  that  he  cared  for  the  support 
of  no  order  in  the  state  besides.  He  knew  moreover 
that  an  army  formed  out  of  those  who  have  no  pro- 
perty to  lose,  becomes  the  ready  instrument  of  its 
General's  ambition,  and  easily  transfers  to  him  the  duty 
and  affection  which  it  owes  to  its  country  and  its 
government.  Marius  stands  conspicuous  among  those 


banished  ; and  it  is  said  that  his  sentence  was  accom- 
panied by  the  unusual  disgrace  of  having  his  property 
confiscated  by  order  of  the  people. $ 

The  war  with  the  Cimbri  and  the  other  northern  Career  of 
tribes  was  not  yet  finished,  when  the  most  protligute  b.  Appu- 
of  demagogues,  L.AppuleiusSaturninus,  made  himself  . * Sntu|W 
for  the  first  time  conspicuous.  His  animosity  to  the 
Senate  is  attributed  by  Cicero  to  a personal  slight 
which  he  received  when  he  was  Quaxtor  ;||  for  at  n 
period  of  scarcity,  the  charge  of  superintending  the 
supply  of  the  markets  was  token  away  from  him,  and 
given  to  M.  J&milius  Scaurus,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  nobility.  He  hod  been  one  of  the 
Tribunes  for  the  year  of  Rome  650,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Q. Metellus,^  who  was  then  Censor,  noticed 
him  for  the  infamy  of  his  general  life,  and  would  have 
degraded  him  from  his  rauk  by  virtue  of  his  Censorial 
power,  if  his  colleague  in  the  Censorship  hod  not  re- 
fused to  concur  with  him  in  the  sentence.  In  the  year 
next  succeeding,  when  Marius  was  in  his  fifth  Con- 


* Snlliut,  fall.  Jagarth.  c.  27.  30,  31. 
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HISTORY. 


Hiiiory.  sulship,  Saturninus  declared  himself  a second  time 
candidate  for  the  Tribune«hip  ; but  finding:  himself 
From  rejected,  he  waylaid  one  of  the  successful  candidates, 
u.  c.  A-  Noonius,  on  his  way  home  from  the  place  of  elec- 
633.  tion  ; drove  him  into  an  adjoining:  tavern,  and  there 
— by  the  aid  of  an  armed  nibble  murdered  him.  His 

».  c.  partisans,  availing  themselves  of  the  general  conster- 
Ml.  nation,  assembled  early  the  following  morning,  and 
*°  elected  him  Tribune  without  opposition ; and  such 
was  the  state  of  things  at  Home,  that  this  mockery  of 
all  law  was  submitted  to,  and  Siituminus  was  recog- 
nised  in  the  character  which  he  had  usurped  by  murder. 
B’ c*  He  was  not  however  without  associates ; they  were 
C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  who  was  at  this  time  one 
of  the  Prtetore,  and  C.  Marius,  who  still  unsatisfied 
with  the  honours  he  had  gained,  was  now  aspiring  to 
a sixth  Consulship ; and  was  glad  to  acquire  the  sup- 
port of  a man  so  popular  with  the  multitude  as  Satur- 
ninus. It  is  said  that  Marius  gained  his  election  as 
little  from  the  unbiassed  choice  of  the  people  as  his 
friend  Appuleiua  had  done  :*  but  that  bribery  was  un- 
scrupulously used,  and  that  his  old  soldiers  at  the  same 
time  were  introduced  into  the  city  to  overawe  by  their 
tumults  the  decisions  of  the  Comitia.  In  this  manner 
the  cause  of  the  factious  and  worthless  part  of  the 
people  obtained  un  unusual  triumph,  and  might  well 
anticipate  the  gratification  of  its  wildest  hopes,  when 
Home  beheld  at  the  same  moment  C.  Marius  a Consul, 
C.  Servilius  Cilaucia  a Pretor,  and  L.  Appuleius  Satur- 
ninus a Tribune  of  the  people. 

r.  c.  The  proceedings  of  the  following  year  seem  hardly 
6.p>3.  consistent  with  the  faintest  shadow  of  regular  govern- 
H« Tn-  nient ; for  both  parties  in  turn  had  recourse  without 
sad^V*  hesitation  to  measures  of  open  violence.  But  we  may 
*K’ lc^'  observe  that  Saturninus  did  not  tread  in  the  steps  of 
the  Ciracchi,  nor  was  it  the  interest  of  the  poor  citi- 
zens of  Hume  that  he  professed  to  espouse.  He  seems 
to  have  adopted  a policy  yet  more  mischievous,  and 
to  have  framed  his  laws  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
needy  soldiery  who  had  served  under  Marius  in  his 
successive  Consulships,  and  who  might  easily  be  In- 
duced to  raise  their  favourite  General  to  the  utmost 
height  of  his  ambition.  He  proposed  an  Agrarian 
law,!  for  the  division  of  certain  districts  in  Gaul,  which, 
having  been  overrun  by  the  Cimbri,  had  after  their 
defeat  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Homans  : and  he 
added  to  the  law  n clause,  by  which  the  Senators  were 
bound  to  swear  obedience  to  it,  within  five  days  after 
it  should  have  passed  the  assembly  of  the  people.  But 
it  was  apprehended  that  the  soldiers  of  Marius  were 
likely  to  be  the  only  gainers  from  the  projected  allot- 
meut  of  lands  ; and  among  these  there  was  a large 
proportion  of  citizens  of  the  allied  states  of  Italy,  and 
also  of  the  agricultural  labourers  ; a class  of  men 
which  offered  an  excellent  supply  of  hardy  soldiers  ; 
and  of  which  Marius  hod  largely  availed  himself,  en- 
listing, we  are  told,  J slaves  as  well  as  freemen.  Many 
of  these  men  had  received,  from  their  General,  admission 
to  the  rank  of  Koman  citizens, $ for  their  gallant 
behaviour  in  the  late  war  : for  example,  he  had  at  one 
time  conferred  this  reward  on  a thousand  soldiers||  of 
Camerinum  and  its  district,  and  hail  defended  himself, 

• Plutarch,  id  Afitrie,  r.  29. 

f Apfrian,  it  Hrtt.  Ctrl/,  lib.  |.  c.  29. 

t Plutarch,  in  .Mrrw,  c.  9.  ( Cicero,  an  Hullo.  c.  2f. 

||  Plut&rcb,  in  Jitmrio,  c.  28. 


when  charged  with  having  acted  illegally,  by  saying,  gonM, 
that  the  din  of  arms  had  prevented  him  from  hearing  _ 

the  still  voice  of  the  laws,  bo  that  the  party  of  Marius  From 
and  .Saturninus  consisted  not  so  much  of  the  citizens  v.  c. 
of  the  capital,  as  of  a country  and  provincial  interest:  633. 

and  in  the  disturbances  that  followed,  the  inhabitants  — 
of  Rome  espoused  generally  the  side  of  the  aristocracy;  a.  c. 
as  feeling  that  the  projects  of  the  three  associates  were  121. 
as  little  favourable  to  them  ns  to  the  Senate  itself.  On  to 
the  other  hand  a multitude  of  citizens,*  or  of  men  v.  c* 
who  hoped  to  become  such,  flocked  in  from  the  coun-  662. 
try  to  support  the  proposed  laws  of  Suturninus  ; and  — 
ns  force  seemed  likely  to  be  more  employed  thou  any  *.  il- 
legal methods,  many  came  to  Horne  on  this  occasion,  ‘J-- 
who,  although  they  could  not  vote  in  a lawful  assem- 
bly, were  yet  able  to  give  their  party  a powerful  sup- 
port by  clamour  and  violence.  It  was  by  these  arms 
indeed  that  .Saturninus  triumphed.  Brebius,  t one  of  his 
colleagues,  who  interposed  his  negative  on  the  Agra- 
rian law,  was  driven  from  the  place  of  meeting  by 
showers  of  stones  j and  w hen  some  of  the  aristocrat! cal 
party  exclaimed,  ° that  they  heard  thunder,''  a sound 
which  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans  should 
at  once  have  broken  up  the  assembly,  Saturninus 
replied,  " that  it  would  hail  presently,  if  they  were  not 
quiet."  The  people  of  the  city  incensed  at  this  opca 
violence,  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  ground  by 
force,  but  they  were  overpowered  by  the  armed  mob 
at  the  disposal  of  Saturninus,  and  being  obliged  to 
abandon  the  field,  the  law  wes  passed  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  victorious  party.  Other  laws  in  the  same 
spirit  were  carried  in  the  same  manner ; one,  decreeing 
a division  of  lands  in  Africa  to  the  veteran  soldiers, 
and  assigning  a hundred  jugem  to  each  man  : ano- 
ther, ordering  that  colonics  should  be  planted  in  various 
parts  of  Sicily  and  Greece  ; and  a third,  appropriating 
the  treasure  plundered  at  Tboulousc  by  Q.  Cicpio  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
poor.  To  these  laws,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  Senate  was  ordered  to  swear  obedience  within  five 
days ; a step  concerted  by  Marius  and  his  associate* 
to  procure  the  destruction  of  Q.  Mctelius,  whose  un- 
daunted integrity  they  knew  would  never  allow  him 
to  consent  to  a measure  which  lie  deemed  mischievous, 
or  to  submit  to  an  usurped  aud  unlawful  authority. 
Saturninus  and  Glaucia  hated  him,  because  he  had 
noticed  them  both  when  he  was  Censor  for  the  iufainy 
of  their  lives.  Marius  had  been  |Mttruuiscd  by 
him  and  his  family  in  early  votith,|  and  had  since 
deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  finishing  the  war  with 
Jugurlha  by  his  intrigues  and  calumnies.  A vile  nature 
hates  none  so  much  as  those  from  whom  it  has  received 
kindness,  and  whose  kindness  it  has  recompensed  with 
injury ; there  was  enough  therefore,  besides  the  con- 
stant antipathy  which  evil  bears  to  good,  to  make 
Marius  the  determined  enemy  of  Mclellus. 

As  soon  os  the  law  was  passed,  Marius, $ in  his 
quality  of  Cousul,  expressed  his  indignation  against  it 
in  the  Senate,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  sub- 
mit to  take  the  oath  required.  Metellus  made  a similar 
declaration,  and  the  Senate  applauding  tlieir  firmness, 
was  prepared  to  offer  un  unanimous  resistance  to  the 
oath.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  Marius 

* App'iao,  lib.  I.  c.  29. 
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History.  hastily  called  the’  Senate  together,  and  told  them, 
that  jt  was  too  dungerous  openly  to  oppose  the  will 
Prom  Df  t^c  pCOpic  ; he  judged  it  expedient  therefore  to 
v’  c*  take  the  oath  with  a qualification,  swearing  to  obey 
the  law  so  far  as  it  was  lawful.  They  would  thus 
pacify  the  people  for  the  moment,  and  when  the  mul- 
*«■  titude  of  citizcnsfrom  the  country  should  have  returned 

"'*  to  their  homes,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  the 
ttu(,  law  had  not  passed  legally,  the  assembly  having  con- 
ggo*  tinued  to  vote  after  thunder  had  been  heard  ; and  thus 
’ the  obligation  of  the  oath  would  be  null  aud  void. 
B c Confounded  by  this  display  of  the  Consul’s  treachery 
' at  a moment  when  there  was  no  time  left  to  concert 
any  new  plan  of  proceeding,  the  Senators  listened  to 
him  in  silence  ; and  he  without  giving  them  leisure 
to  recover  themselves,  led  them  out  instantly  to  the 
Temple  of  Saturn,  and  there  was  himself  amongst  the 
first  to  take  the  oath.  The  rest  of  the  Senate  followed 


his  example,  no  man  being  idling  to  expose  himself 
as  an  individual  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Metellus.  With  admirable  firm- 
ness, that  excellent  citizen  resisted  all  the  arguments 
and  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  persisted  in  his  refusal 
to  swear  ; saying  to  those  around  him,* *  “ that  a good 
man  was  distinguished  by  his  adherence  to  what  was 
right  in  defiance  of  personal  danger."  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Saturninus  exhorted  his  followers,!  who 
now  usurped  the  functions  of  the  Homan  people,  to 
Banish-  pass  an  act  of  banishment  against  Metellus,  and  to 
meat  of  Q,  order,  that  the  Consuls  by  a public  proclamation, 
Metellus.  should  interdict  him  from  the  use  of  fire  and  water 
within  the  limits  of  Italy.  The  citizens  of  the  capital 
wished  to  make  another  attempt  on  this  occasiou  to 
shake  off  the  tyranny  under  which  they  were  labouring} 
and  offered  Metellus  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  the  sen- 
tence that  was  to  be  proposed  against  him.  But  he, 
rightly  judging  it  the  duty  of  a good  subject  to  submit 
peaceably  to  physical  force,  as  much  as  it  had  been  to 
refuse  acliveobcdicnce  loan  illegal  command,  declined 
their  proffered  assistance  ; and  telling  them,  “ that  he 
never  would  permit  the  safety  of  his  country  to  be 
endangered  on  his  account,"  withdrew  quietly  from 
Rome.  The  law  of  banishment  passed  without  oppo- 
sition, and  Marius  had  the  gratification  to  proclaim  it, 
and  to  utter  the  usual  prohibition  of  the  use  of  fire 
and  water. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Saturninus  amongst  his  other 
laws,!  proposed  also  to  confirm  the  corn  law  of  C. 
Gracchus,  by  which  corn  was  to  be  distributed 
monthly  to  the  people  at  five-sixths  of  an  as  for  the 
modius  or  peck.  This  sufficiently  shows  that  the  law 
of  Gracchus  had  tacitly  become  obsolete.  Its  renewal 
was  resisted  strongly  by  the  aristocraticnl  party,  and 
some  of  the  colleagues  of  Saturninus  interposed  their 
negative  upon  it.  But  he  disregarding  all  legal  impe- 
diments, proceeded  to  put  it  to  the  vote  } when  Q. 
Scrvilius  Ciepio,  one  of  the  Quaestors,  and  son  to  the 
Consul  who  had  fallen  a victim  to  the  indignation  of 
the  people  on  account  of  his  ill  success  against  the 
Cimbri,  made  an  attack  upon  the  assembly  at  the  head 
of  a body  of  citizens  attached  to  the  Senate,  overthrew 
the  balloting  urns,  dispersed  the  multitude,  and  pre- 
vented the  passing  of  the  law.  So  wretched  was  the 
condition  of  Home,  that  those  who  called  themselves 
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the  friends  of  order,  were  driven  to  support  the  Con-  Rome, 
stitution  by  acta  of  illegal  violence. 

Auolher  law,  us  is  probable,*  was  proposed  and 
carried  by  C.  Scrvilius  Gluucia,  to  repeal  the  late  act  c* 
of  the  Consul  Q.  Ca-pio,  and  to  restore  the  judicial 
power  entirely  to  the  equestrian  order,  according  to  — 
the  law  of  C.  Gracchus.  The  knights  were  thus  won  B*  c* 

over  to  favour  the  pretensions  which  Glaucia  was  now  *21. 

making  to  the  Consulship  • and  their  support,  together  *° 
with  that  of  the  popular  party,  was  likely  to  decide 
the  election  in  liis  favour.  Saturninus  also  intended  to  ***** 
offer  himself  a third  time  as  a candidate  for  the  office  “™ 
of  Tribune  ; and  together  wdth  himself  he  brought  B*  c* 
forward  a man  of  the  lowest  rank,  named  Equitius,! 
who  professed  to  be  a younger  brother  of  Tiberius  and 
C.  Gracchus  ; and  although  his  claim  had  been  utterly 
rejected  by  the  family,  it  yet  won  him  some  favour 
with  the  people,  who  regarded  the  name  of  Gracchus 
with  great  affection.  When  the  elections  came  on, 
Saturninus  and  Equitius  were  chosen  Tribunes  j but 
the  hopes  of  Glaucia  were  in  danger  of  being  disap- 
pointed, for  M.  Antonius,  so  famous  for  his  eloquence, 
easily  obtained  his  nomination  as  one  of  the  Consuls, 
and  C.  Mcmmius  was  a formidable  competitor  for  the 
place  of  the  other.  But  Saturninus  had  committed  so 
many  outrages  with  impunity,  that  he  seemed  now  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  laws  ; and  an  armed  party,  acting 
under  his  orders,  assaulted  uud  murdered  Mcmmius 
in  the  midst  of  the  election,  and  at  once  dispersed  the 
people  from  the  Comitia  in  consternation  at  this  new 
crime.  But  this  last  violence  awakened  the  Senate,  Rebellion 
and  M.  .•Emilias  Scaurus,  J the  first  on  the  roll  of  the  °f  Satur- 
Senators,  and  the  same  person  who  twelve  years  before  D,llu!,• 
had  moved  that  the  Consul  Ophnius  should  defeud  the 
republic  against  the  party  of  Gracchus,  now  again 
persuaded  the  Senate  to  commit  the  same  authority 
to  the  Consuls  Marius  and  Valerius  Floccus,  and  to 
give  them  the  usual  solemn  charge  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  Alarmed  at  this  reso- 
lution, Saturninus,  Glaucia,  Equitius,  and  a body  of 
their  followers  in  arms,  seized  the  Capitol,  and  declared 
themselves  in  open  rebellion.  Marius,  their  old  asso- 
ciate, and  still  secretly  their  friend,  could  not  how- 
ever avoid  acting  upon  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  and 
summoned  every  citizen  to  muintain  the  cause  of  the 
republic.  All  the  Tribunes, § except  Saturninus}  all 
the  i’netors,  except  Glaucia ; all  the  senators,  all  the 
equestrian  order,  and  all  the  most  respectable  c itizens 
in  Rome,  assembled  at  the  Consul’s  call ; and  formed 
a force  so  formidable,  that  Marius  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  an  unwilling  instrument  in  their  bands, 
employed  by  them  against  a party  with  which  in  his 
heart  be  entirely  sympathized.  The  rebels  however 
resisted  for  some  time,  till  Marius  cut  off  the  pipes  by 


* Cicero  up  in  kla  treatise,  Dr  eUri*  Ormtorib#*,  c.  Cl.  that 
Glaucia  had  attached  U>  birmell  the  equestrian  order  by  the  U«r 
which  he  luul  carried  ia  their  favour ; “ JC^untrrm  (trdimrm 
Unt/icio  Istgi*  drvtitxrrnt."  It  U supposed  Hint  this  law  was  a 
repeal  of  that  lately  pawed,  v.  c.  AI7,  by  Q.  C«pio  ; because  it 
appear®  from  Cieero,  dr  Qratorr , lib.  ii.  c.  49,  that  the  equestrian 
order  were  again  ia  puasou^n  of  the  judicial  power  at  tlie  trial  of 
C.  Norbaniw,  which  moat  have  taken  pUc*  within  four  or  five 
years  of  the  Prsetorehip  of  Glaucia ; and  Uviia  Drums,  u.  c.  662, 
attempted  once  more  to  give  the  Senate  a place  amonr  the  iudges, 
which  in  hia  time  they  did  not  enjoy, 
t Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ill  c.  8. 5.  6.  Appian,  lib.  I.  c.  32. 
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11'i'iorr.  which  the  Capitol  was  supplied  with  water,*  and  thus 
obliged  them  to  surrender.  They  submitted  themselves 
From  j0  |jjm  wJth  no  great  reluctance,  relying  on  his  known 
r*  c*  dispositions  in  their  favonr  ; and  he,  anxious  to  save 
(t,i3.  thoir  lives,  promised  them  their  safetyt  without  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  and  restraining  the  indignation 
*•  c‘  of  hi9  followers,  shut  them  up  in  the  Curia  Hostilia,§ 
the  building  originally  appropriated  for  the  meetings 
to  of  the  Senate,  under  pretence  of  reserving  them  for 
an  impartial  trial  hereafter.  But  the  armed  citizens 
under  his  command,  mistrusting  the  lenity  of  the 
Consul,  assaulted  the  place  of  their  confinement ; and 
' mounting  upon  the  roof  of  the  building,  they  took  off 
He  and  bit  the  tiling,^  and  destroyed  with  missile  weapons  the 
partisans  whole  of  the  defenceless  prisoners  below.  It  is  almost 
art*  put  to  peculiar  to  Roman  history,  that  the  vengeance  finally 
death.  in  Dieted  even  on  so  great  u criminal  as  Saturninus, 
should  more  resemble  u murder  than  a legal  execution. 

The  late  popular  lenders  were  by  no  means  regretted 
by  the  people  as  the  Gracchi  bad  been  ; for  not  only 
was  their  conduct  so  desperate  us  to  have  disgusted 
all  but  the  most  profligate,  but  their  measures,  as  has 
been  observed,  had  been  less  immediately  directed  to 
the  advantages  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.  It  appears 
Hit  me-  rather  that  Saturninus  was  generally  regarded  as  an 

mnry  i*  enemy  to  his  country  j and  two  remarkable  instances 

!r.l  *n4.  of  this  feeling  arc  recorded,  which  deserve  to  be  no- 
tieed  as  illustrative  of  the  arbitrary  and  violent  spirit 
by  which  the  administration  of  justice  at  Rome  was 
characterised.  C.  Decinnus,||  n man,  it  is  said,  of  the 
utmost  respectability,  was  accusing  P.  Furius,  of  whom 
more  will  be  added  presently,  before  the  people.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  he  happened  to  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  Saturninus  had  been  put  to 
death  ; and  for  this  offence  he  not  only  lost  his  cause, 
nit  hough  Furius  was  notoriously  a man  of  most  infa- 
mous life,  but  was  himself  brought  to  trial  and  con- 
demned ; whether  to  a fine,  or  to  banishment,  is  not 
stated.  Sex.  Titus  also  was  tried  and  condemned,^  for 
having  a statue  of  Suturninus  in  his  house.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  there  could  have  been  no  law  by  which 
either  of  these  acta  was  mode  a crime,  and  they  were 
punished  merely  on  the  principle,  that  a man  might  be 
found  guilty  for  any  thing  which  his  Judges  chose  to 
consider  os  criminal  j whether  it  were  an  offence 
defined  by  law  or  not.  The  fate  of  Furius,  who  escaped, 
owing  to  the  imprudent  speech  of  his  accuser,  was, 
according  to  Appian,**  in  itself  sufficiently  extraor- 
dinary. lie  was  one  of  the  Tribunes  for  the  year  which 
followed  the  sixth  Consulship  of  Marius  : and  when 
after  the  death  of  Saturninus  attempts  were  made  to 
procure  the  recall  of  Metellus  from  banishment,  he 
interposed  his  negative  upon  them  all.  The  son  of 
Metellus  threw  himself  at  his  feet  in  vain  before  the 
assembled  people,  and  with  tears  entreated  him  to 
relent.  But  the  people,  we  are  told,  affected  by  this 
Rwidlafft.  freene,  decreed  that  Metellus  should  return  in  spite  of 
Metellus.  the  T ribune’s  opposition  ; and  felt  so  much  indignation 
against  Furius,  that  when  he  was  accused  before  them 
for  his  resistance  to  their  will,  the  multitude  without 
waiting  to  hear  his  defence,  fell  upon  him  amid  tore 
him  to  pieces.  This  story  however  is  only  related  by 


Appian,  and  does  not  seem  altogether  probable.  So 
unusual  a burst  of  populur  fury  is  not  likely  to  have  ' 
been  excited  by  such  a cause,  when  the  lapse  of  some 
months  must  have  effaced  the  impression  at  first  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  the  treatment  shown  to  the 
prayers  of  a son  in  behalf  of  his  father.  But  here,  as 
in  so  many  other  instances  in  Roman  history,  the 
want  of  good  authority,  and  the  imperfection  of  all 
existing  reports  of  the  times,  render  it  impossible  to 
attain  to  a knowledge  of  the  truth. 

About  this  time  Marcus  Aquilius,  who  commanded 
in  Sicily  as  Proconsul,  concluded  a bloody  war  which 
hail  long  devastated  that  island.  Wc  speak  of  the  in- 
surrectionof  the  slaves,  to  which  we  have  before  briefly 
alluded,  and  which  may  here  deserve  to  be  noticed 
somewhat  more  particularly. 

The  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war  had  left 
the  whole  of  Sicily  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the 
Romans.  The  inhabitants,  when  the  immediate  evils 
of  the  contest  were  over,  were  on  the  whole  mildly 
treated.  Some  of  them  had  indeed  adhered  throughout 
to  the  cause  of  the  Romans  ; and  even  in  those  states 
which  hod  most  vigorously  opposed  them,  there  were 
several  considerations  which  might  move  the  con- 
querors to  forbearance.  They  hail  long  been  the 
zealous  allies  of  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Hicro  ; 
their  revolt  had  been  of  short  duration,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  people  had  been  cither  deceived  or  forced  into 
taking  a part  in  it  j besides  that  the  importance  of  the 
island  to  Home  and  its  neighbourhood  to  Carthage, 
rendered  it  expedient  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  os 
much  as  possible  to  the  Roman  government.  Accord- 
ingly whilst  some  of  the  Sicilian  states  were  exempt 
from  all  taxes  whatsoever,*  the  great  majority  were 
subject  only  to  the  same  burthen  which  they  had  sup- 
ported under  their  native  princes ; the  payment  namely 
of  a tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil ; and  the 
collection  of  this  tax  was  so  well  regulated  by  law, 
that  the  farmer  was  fully  protected  from  paying  more 
than  a just  tenth,  or  from  suffering  any  thing  vexntious 
in  the  manner  of  payment.  Land,  thus  comparatively 
unincumbered,  and  enjoying  the  highest  reputation 
for  fertility,  became  a desirable  object  of  purchase  to 
the  wealthy  citizens  of  Home  and  Latium:  large 
estates  were  accordingly  bought  up  by  them.t  and 
were  stocked  with  vast  numbers  of  slaves  ; the  use  of 
whom  at  this  time,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  began 
almost  entirely  to  supersede  that  of  free  labourers.  In 
order  to  derive  from  them  the  greatest  possible 
profit,*  they  were  miserably  fed  and  clothed  ; and  were 
thus  driven  to  support  themselves  by  robbery  ; their 
manner  of  life  as  shepherds,  in  which  service  a large 
proportion  of  them  was  employed,  affording  them  great 
facilities  in  the  practice  of  plunder.  It  is  said  more- 
over that  the  governors  of  the  island  were  deterred 
from  punishing  these  offenders  by  the  wealth  and 
influence  of  their  masters ; who  were  well  pleased 
that  their  slaves  should  provide  for  their  own  wants  at 
the  expense  of  the  public. 

In  this  state  of  things, § the  slaves  began  to  enter-  revolt 
tain  projects  of  a general  insurrection,  and  a leader  howled  by 
was  not  long  wanting  to  call  them  forth  into  action.  Eunu*. 


• Cicero,  pro  Rablrio,  e.  11.  f Ibid.  c.  10. 
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History.  Eunus,  a Syrian  by  birth,  was  the  slave  of  a citizen  of 
J Enna  named  Antigenes  ; and  hod  acquired  great  iu- 
Frum  fluence  amongst  his  companions  in  bondage  by  pretend- 
v'  c*  mg  to  divine  inspiration,  and  particularly  to  a know- 
ledge  of  the  future.  Amongst  many  guesses  into  futu- 
rity,  some  were  likely  to  be  verified  by  the  event ; and 
B*  c*  these  established  his  reputation ; so  that  at  last  he 
professed  himself  to  be  favoured  with  constant  com- 
munication  from  heaven ; and  it  is  said  that  he  used 
to  secrete  in  his  mouth  some  lighted  combustible 

substance,  and  thus  utnuxed  the  vulgar  by  seeming 

B c to  breathe  forth  smoke  and  fire,  as  if  under  the 
2^,  ’ immediate  impulse  of  the  god  who  spoke  from 
within  him.  The  belief  in  his  miraculous  endow- 
ments was  so  general,  that  the  slaves  of  another 
citizen  of  Enna  imtned  Damophilus,  unable  lo  bear 
the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  treated  both  by 
their  master  and  his  wife,  and  bent  on  revenging 
themselves,  applied  first  to  Eunus,  and  inquired  of 
him  if  the  gods  would  grant  success  to  their  attempts. 
He  eagerly  caught  at  the  opportunity'  thus  offered 
him  j assured  them  of  the  favour  of  heaven,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  execute  their  purpose  without  delay.* 
The  slaves  employed  on  the  several  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Enna  were  excited  by  the  call  of 
the  slaves  of  Damophilus  ; a body  of  four  hundred 
men  was  collected  ; and  they  entered  the  town  under 
the  command  of  Eunus  himself,  whose  trick  of 
breathing  fire  is  said  to  have  produced  a great  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  his  followers.  The  insur- 
gents were  instantly  joined  by  the  slaves  in  the  town  ; 
and  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  free  inhabitants 
followed,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
treated  with  equal  cruelty.  Damophilus  and  his 
wife  were  seized  at  their  country  house,  dragged  in 
triumph  to  Enna,  and  there  murdered  ; but  their 
daughter  was  saved  by  the  slaves,  in  gratitude  for  the 
kinc  Incsses  which  they  had  always  met  with  at  her 
hands.  Meantime  Eunus  spared  out  of  the  general 
slaughter  such  of  the  citizens  of  Enna  as  understood 
the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  compelled  them  to 
labour  in  order  to  supply  his  followers  with  wea- 
pons. He  also  took  to  himself  the  title  and  the 
ensigns  of  a King,  while  he  bestowed  those  of  Queen 
on  the  female  slave  who  lived  with  him  ; and  he 
formed  a Council  consisting  of  those  of  his  associates 
most  eminent  for  their  courage  or  ability.  In  three 
days  he  was  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men  tolerably 
armed,  besides  a great  multitude  provided  only  with 
hatchets,  spits,  or  any  other  weapons  which  they  could 
find  : and  the  number  of  the  insurgents  daily  in- 
creasing, he  was  enabled  to  overrun  the  country,  and 
several  times  to  encounter  with  success  the  Roman 
forces  which  attempted  to  oppose  him.  The  example 
presently  became  contagious  : a Cilician  slave,  named 
Cleon,  took  up  arms  in  another  part  of  the  island ; 
and  far  from  attempting  to  rival  Eunus,  he  imme- 
diately acknowledged  him  as  King,  and  acted  in  every 
thing  by  his  orders.  L.  Hypsaeus,  one  of  the  Pretore, 
who  arrived  from  Rome  about  a month  after  the 
commencement  of  the  revolt,  brought  a regular  army 
of  eight  thousand  men  against  the  insurgents ; but 
was  out-numbered  by  them  and  defeated.  Several 
other  Roman  officers  met  with  the  same  bad  fortune ; 
and  the  slaves  made  themselves  masters  of  many  of 


* Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xzxir.  Ed.  2. 


the  towns  of  that  island.  Their  career  was  first  checked 
by  M.  Eerpena  one  of  the  Enetor*,  * and  after- 
wards was  finally  stopped  by  the  Consul,  E.  Rupilius.t 
who  has  been  already  noticed  as  the  author  of  mea- 
sures of  extreme  severity  against  the  partisans  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus.  This  officer  first  recovered  the 
town  of  Tuurominium,  after  a long  blockade,  in 
which  the  slaves  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mities of  famine ; and  having  put  to  death  all  those 
who  fell  into  his  hands,  he  proceeded  to  besiege  Enna, 
the  first  scene  of  the  revolt,  and  the  principal  strong- 
hold of  the  insurgents.  The  sure  process  of  blockade 
rendered  the  condition  of  the  besieged  desperate  * 
Cleon  was  killed  in  a sally  ; and  the  place  was  in  a 
short  time  betrayed  to  the  Homans.  Eunus  escaped 
from  the  town,  but  was  soon  afterwards  taken,  and 
died,  it  is  said,  in  prison  of  a loathsome  disease  ; 
after  which  Rupilius  proceeded  to  regulate  the  state 
of  the  island,  and  ten  Commissioners  were  sent  from 
Rome  to  assist  in  the  settlement,*  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner which  wc  have  seen  regularly  practised  by  the 
Senate  after  the  conclusion  of  its  wars  with  Antio- 
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chus,  Perseus,  Achaia,  and  Carthage. 

The  revolt  was  thus  apparently  suppressed  ; hut 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents  found  every  where  so 
many  who  sympathized  with  it,  that  similar  attempts 
were  made  within  a few  years  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  empire.  One  of  these  deserves  notice  from  its 
singularity.  A Roman  knight  of  the  name  of  T. 
MinuciuG,§  having  incurred  n debt  beyond  his  means, 
and  being  pressed  for  the  payment  of  it,  purchased 
five  hundred  suits  of  armour,  and  having  conveyed 
them  secretly  into  the  country,  employed  them  in 
arming  his  slaves  ; and  then  usurping  the  style  and 
dignity  of  a king,  invited  the  slaves  in  general  to 
join  him,  and  murdered  his  creditors  whom  he  con- 
trived to  get  into  his  power.  Ridiculous  os  this  leader 
was,  he  assembled  round  him  above  three  thousand 
followers,  and  was  not  reduced  by  the  Prtetor  who 
was  sent  against  hitn  without  maintaining  an  obsti- 
nate struggle.  But  a far  more  serious  disturbance  Second  re- 
soon  broke  out  for  the  second  time  in  Sicily.  When  volt  beaded 
C.  Marius  was  looking  for  troops  in  every  quarter  *7  AUieaio, 
to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri,|!  a decree  of  the 
Senate  empowered  him  to  demand  assistance  from  the 
more  distant  allies  of  the  republic ; and  he  sent  accord- 
ingly to  Nicomedes  King  of  Bilhynia,  requiring  of  him 
a certain  contingent  of  soldiers.  Nicomedes  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  so  large  a portion  of  his  sub- 
jects had  been  carried  off  and  sold  for  slaves  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  that  he  was  unable  to  raise 
the  force  demanded  of  him.  Upon  this  the  Senate 
issued  an  order,  that  no  freeborn  native  of  any  state 
in  alliance  with  Rome  should  be  kept  as  a slave  in 
any  of  the  Roman  provinces  j and  the  provincial 
magistrates  were  desired  to  institute  inquiries,  and  to 
liberate  within  their  several  jurisdictions  all  those 
who  came  within  the  terms  of  the  Senate's  decree. 

Licinius  Nerva,  the  ErRtor  of  Sicily,  began  accordingly 
to  set  at  liberty  above  eight  hundred  slaves  within  a 
few  days  $ but  he  was  soon  persuaded  by  the  rich  slave- 
owners in  the  island  to  suspend  his  proceedings,  and 
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he  in  future  referred  all  those  who  applied  to  him 
for  their  liberty  to  the  decision  of  their  own 
masters.  The  slaves  thus  suddenly  disappointed 
of  the  holies  which  they  had  felt  themselves  en- 
couraged by  the  Senate  itself  to  enterluiu,  * 
resolved  to  obtain  their  freedom  for  themselves  : 
insurrections  broke  out  in  several  parts  of  the  island, 
and  although  at  first  partially  suppressed  revived 
again  with  redoubled  fury.  Sabrius  and  Athcnio  were 
two  of  the  chief  insurgents : and  the  latter  dis- 
played considerable  military  taleuts,  payiug  more 
regurd  to  the  quality  than  to  the  numbers  of  his 
army,  ouid  accustoming  his  men  to  regular  discipline, 
lie  also,  like  Eunus,  appealed  to  the  superstition  of 
his  followers ; and  declared  that  the  stars  bad  fore- 
told that  he  should  be  King  over  all  Sicily.  Several 
Homan  Prstors  were  defeated  with  loss  in  successive 


attempts  to  reduce  the  revolters  ; and  the  whole  of 
Sicily  became  a scene  of  plunder  and  destruction  ; 
many  free*  inhabitants  of  the  poorer  class  availing 
themselves  of  the  general  confusion,  and  currying  on 
an  organized  system  of  devastation  throughout  the 
country.  At  length  Marcus  Aquilius,  the  colleague 
of  Marius  in  his  fifth  consulship,  was  sent  against  this 
obstinate  enemy.  He  followed  the  example  of  Ru- 
pilius,  by  shutting  the  insurgents  up  in  their  strong- 
holds, and  surrounding  them  with  lines  of  circum- 
OiteUed  by  va^Jlt‘on  till  famine  obliged  them  to  surrender.  Many 
Marcus  * however  hod  fallen  by  the  sword  in  several  previous 
AijuUitis.  engagements  ; and  those  who  at  last  submitted  were 
.sent  to  Rome,  and  destined  there  to  uHbrd  sport  for 
the  populace  by  being  exposed  to  fight  with  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre,  liut  it  is  said  that  they  preserved 
their  fierceness  to  the  last,  and  instead  of  combating 
with  the  beasts  turned  their  swords  against  one 
another,  and  shed  their  blood  upon  the  altars  ap- 
pointed for  the  sacrifices  usually  performed  at  the 
games,  the  last  survivor  completing  the  slaughter  by 
killing  himself.  The  peace  of  the  island  thus  with 
difficulty  restored,  was  maintained  for  the  future  by 
regulations  of  extreme  severity.  No  slave  was 
allowed  to  carry  a weapon ; t and  on  one  occasion 
when  a boor  of  remarkable  size  had  been  sent  as  a 
present  to  L.  Domilius,  at  that  time  Praetor  of  the 
island,  he  inquired  who  had  killed  it ; and  finding 
that  it  was  a slave  employed  as  a shepherd,  he  sum- 
moned the  man  before  him,  and  asked  him  how  he 
had  contrived  to  destroy  so  large  an  animal.  The  shep- 
herd replied,  that  he  had  killed  it  with  a boar  spear  ; 
upon  which  Domitius  ordered  him  immediately  to  be 
crucified  for  haring  used  a weapon  in  defiance  of  the 
law.  In  consequence  of  this  arbitrary  system,  we  read 
of  no  more  revolts  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily  for  a very 
long  period. 

Trial  and  Rut  whatever  were  the  military  services  of  Manius 
acquittal  of  Aquilius,  in  subduing  the  insurgent  slaves,  his  con- 
Aquiliiu.  duct  us  a man  too  much  resembled  that  of  his  father 
whom  we  have  seen  poisoning  the  wells  in  Asia,  and 
o.  c.  afterwards  tried  for  his  corruption  and  oppression. 
654.  His  son  was  in  like  manner  brought  to  trial  on  a 
similar  charge ; and  it  appears  that  hts  guilt  could 


• Diodorux  Siculus,  lib.  xxxxi.  F.rL  1.  U maybe  o burred 
that  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  is  mote  than  usually  valuable  in 
bis  account  r> f these  transaction*,  from  h'u  bring  hiororlf  a Sicilian, 
and  always  showing  a lively  interest  in  event*  tliat  happened  in 
bis  own  country, 
f Cicero,  in  f 'err cm,  lib.  r.  c.  3, 


not  he  denied ; for  M.  Antonias,  the  orator,  who  Rome 
acted  as  his  advocate,  could  only  save  him  by  a ‘ 
violent  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  Judges.*  He 
contrasted  the  former  honours  of  the  accused  with  his 
present  condition ; and  at  last  he  tore  open  tbc  dress 
of  his  client,  and  exposed  the  wounds  which  he  had 
received  in  the  course  of  his  services  as  a soldier. 

So  little  were  the  duties  of  a court  of  justice  observed 
at  Rome,  that  this  most  irrelevant  mode  of  defence 
was  completely  successful ; and  Aquilius  escaped 
condemnation.  How  hard  is  It  for  good  government 
and  equal  justice  to  exist  among  a people  who  allow 
their  feelings  to  influence  them  against  their  reason 
in  the  discharge  of  a solemn  duty  ! 

In  the  following  year  an  attempt  was  made  to 
check  the  violent  measures  sometimes  proposed  by  the 
Tribunes,  aud  which  the  people  were  used  to  approve 
without  due  consideration.  A law  was  passed  which  T*1*  C*c'" 
bears  the  names  of  both  the  Consuls,  Q.  Cjecilius 
Metellus  Nepos,  a cousin  of  Q.  Mctcllus  Numidicus, 
and  T.  Didius  ; nnd  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that 
every  law  should  be  published  on  three  successive 
market  days.t  before  it  could  be  submitted  to  the 
votes  of  the  people  t it  was  also  provided  that  the 
people  should  not  be  obliged  to  accept  or  reject  any 
clause  of  a law  contrary  to  their  wishes,  as  was  often 
the  case  at  present,  when  several  enactments  being 
Contained  in  one  law,  and  proposed  to  the  votes  of 
the  asfiembly  all  together,  it  was  necessary  either  to 
approve  or  to  negative  the  whole  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  year  of  Rome  656  is  marked  by  some  discus-  tluj 
aions  which  arose  on  the  subject  of  Sumptuary  laws,  progrruof 
In  a constitution  which  permitted  the  magistrates  to  Sumptuary 
interfere  with  the  private  life  of  every  citizen  to  the 
extent  practised  by  the  Censors,  the  expenses  of  the 
tabic  were  not  likely  to  escape  the  control  of  the  law. 

We  read  of  various  statutes  passed  from  time  to  time, 
with  a view  to  restrain  what  was  called  luxury  ; in 
the  year  539,  only  a year  after  the  battle  of  Canine, 

C.  Oppius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  J brought  forward  a 
law  to  regulate  the  degree  of  ornament  which  might 
be  allowed  in  female  dress,  and  forbidding  the  ladies 
of  Rome  to  use  a carriage  within  the  city,  except  in 
their  attendance  on  the  public  sacrifices.  But  after 
the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  it  was  contended 
that  such  provisions  were  fitted  only  for  a season  of 
natioual  distress,  and  the  Oppian  law  was  repealed. 

Of  the  laws  directed  particularly  against  the  expenses 
of  the  table,  the  first  in  order  of  time  is  fixed  about 
the  year  571,  § and  was  proposed  by  Orchius  one  of 
the  Tribunes,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Senate. 

It  limited  the  number  of  guests  at  any  entertainment, 
and  ordered,  as  we  arc  told,  that  the  doors  of  the 
house  should  be  left  open  during  the  meal  to  guard 
against  any  violation  of  its  enactments.  A little  more 
than  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  the  interval  between 
the  overthrow  of  Perseus  and  the  third  Punic  war,  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  was  again  directed  to  the  some 
subject.  By  a decree  of  that  assembly,  II  the  principal 


* Cicero,  dc  Or  a tore,  lib.  IL  c.  48.  In  Itrrcm,  lib.  v.  c.  1. 
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History.  citizens  who  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  entertain- 
_0-^— , _y  ments  to  one  another,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
From  games  in  honour  of  Cybele,  were  obliged  to  make 
v.  c.  oath  before  the  Consuls  that  they  would  not  expend 
633.  on  any  meal  more  than  a hundred  and  twenty  asses, 
— or  7 i.  9d.  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  sum  paid  for 

s.  c.  bread,  vegetables,  and  wine  ; that  they  would  use  no 

121.  other  wine  than  that  made  in  Italy,  and  that  they 
would  not  have  more  than  a hundred  pounds  weight 
v'  of  silver  displayed  at  their  table.  Afterwards  in  the 
662.  game  year,  a law  was  passed  bearing  Ihe  name  of  C. 
Fanniu*,*  one  of  the  Consuls,  which  restrained  the 
c*  expense  of  meals  still  more.  On  the  greatest  festivals 
no  man  was  allowed  to  exceed  an  hundred  asset. 


6s.  5\d. : on  ten  other  day*  in  every  month  he  might 
go  as  high  as  thirty  asses,  or  W.  1 ljd.  j and  at 
all  other  times  he  was  limited  to  no  more  than  ten, 
about  7|cf.  of  English  money.  By  the  same  law,+ 
also  the  consumption  of  poultry  and  all  kinds  of  birds 
was  expressly  forbidden,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  hen  at  each  table,  and  this,  it  was  added,  must 
not  have  been  regularly  fatted.  This  was  repeated  as 
a favourite  clause  ill  all  future  laws  on  the  same  sub- 
ject and  other  articles  of  food  wore  prohibited  by 
successive  enactments  ; — as  for  example,  M.  jEmilius 
Scaurus,  one  of  the  Consuls  in  the  year  638,  excluded 
dormice  from  the  table,  f which  little  animals  the 
Homans,  it  appears,  were  accustomed  to  catch  in  great 
numbers,  and  regarded  them  when  fatted  as  a peculiar 
delicacy.  It  is  natural  enough  that  men  of  small  or 
moderate  fortune,  who  could  not  indulge  in  the 
magnificence  of  splendid  villa*,  numerous  slaves,  or 
costly  furniture,  should  hear  with  great  impatience 
these  restriction*  upon  that  peculiar  gratification 
which  was  to  them  most  accessible  j besides  that,  they 
looked  upon  any  interference  in  such  matters,  as  an 
encroachment  on  their  just  liberty  of  doing  what  they 
chose  with  their  own  money.  We  find  accordingly 
that  M.  Duronius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  $ procured 
the  rejection  of  a new  Sumptuary  law  brought  for- 
ward about  the  year  of  Rome  656,  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  Fanntus.  For  this  action, 
lluronius  was  shortly  after  expelled  from  the  Senate 
by  the  Censor*  M.  Antonins  and  L.  Flaccus  ; and  a 
Sumptuary  law  was  in  fact  carried  by  the  Consul 
P.  Licinius  Crassus,  ||  limiting  the  quantity  of  meat 
which  might  be  brought  to  table  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, but  still  permitting  an  unrestricted  consump- 
tion of  vegetables.  There  is  in  one  pf  Cicero's  let- 
ters, testimony  to  show  that  these  regulations 
remained  in  force  for  many  years  ; and  that  their  in- 
tention was  completely  evaded  by  the  arts  of  cookery, 
which  found  means  to  provide  a luxurious  and 
expensive  meal  out  of  the  common  productions  of  the 
garden. 

In  the  Consulship  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  and  Cn. 
Lentulua,  is  also  dated  a decree  of  the  Senate  for  the 
abolition  of  human  sacrifice*.**  When  the  republic 
was  engaged  in  any  dangerous  war,  the  superstition 
of  the  Roman*  believed  that  to  bury  alive  in  the  midst 


• MacroblUS,  Saturmal.  lib.  U.  C.  13. — apud  Facrialati  Lexicon, 
<•  Voer  " Fanma." 

t Pliur,  II ut or  Saturn  l . lib.  10,  c.  50.  J Ibid.  lib.  viii.  c.  57. 
| Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 

I Aal.  Gdlicui,  lib.  ii.  c.  24. — a pud  Farciolati  in  Face  " Uciwiui." 
y Kpiitnl.  md  Fainiiimrci,  lib.  rii.  tp.  2 fi. 

••  Pliny,  I hilar.  Sutural,  lib.  XU.  C.  1. 


of  Rome  an  individual  of  the  adverse  nation,  was  a 
powerful  charm  to  secure  victory.  This  had  been 
put  in  practice  in  the  second  Punic  war  ; and  although 
now  forbidden,  was  repeated  afterwards  on  more  than 
one  occasion  till  long  after  the  first  preaching  of 
Christianity.* 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  now  called  to  con- 
template two  rare  instances  of  integrity  and  huma- 
nity : Q.  Mucins  JScwvola.  and  P.  Ktitilius  Rufus. 
Q.  Scjevoltt  filled  the  office  of  Consul  in  the  year  of 
Rome  658,  together  with  L.  Licinius  CtBttUS,  so 
celebrated  os  an  orator.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  he  was  appointed  as  Proconsul  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Asiajt  by  which  uuuic  the 
Romans  meant  to  express  those  countries  on  the 
western  side  of  Asia  Minor,  which  hod  formerly  com- 
posed the  kingdom  of  Pcrgamos.  P.  Rutilius  at- 
tended him  as  his  lieutenant,  j and  cordially  co- 
operated with  him  in  all  hi*  proceedings.  He  only 
held  his  command  for  nine  months,  § bat  daring  that 
short  period  he  so  endeared  himself  to  the  people 
whom  he  governed,  by  the  equity  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  by  the  firmness  with  which  he  protected 
them  against  the  oppressions  of  the  formers  of  the 
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revenue,  that  a festival  was  instituted  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  goodness,  f|  and  continued  to  be  observed 
for  many  years  afterwards  in  Asia ; while  at  Rome 
his  name  became  identified  with  that  of  an  upright 
and  merciful  magistrate,^  and  his  conduct  was  long 
held  up  by  the  Senate  as  a model  which  officer*  ap- 
pointed to  similar  stations  should  diligently  endeavour 
to  copy.  Q.  Mucius  was  happy  moreover  in  never 
being  exposed  to  the  malice  of  those  whose  interests 
had  suffered  from  his  pure  and  incorrupt  government. 

But  his  lieutenant  P.  Rutilius  was  less  fortunate.  The 
judicial  power  according  to  the  law  of  C.  Gracchus, 

(which  after  a short  interruption  had  been  lately  put 
in  force  again  by  €.  Serviliu*  Glaucia,)  was  as  wc  have 
stated,  vested  entirely  in  the  equestrian  order.  This 
class  of  men  was  closely  connected  with  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  and  entered  warmly  into  their  com- 
plaints of  the  treatment  which  they  had  received  from 
Mucius  and  Rutilius.  Rutilius  was  accused  of  cor- 
ruption in  his  province,  perhaps  by  some  of  those 
very  individual*  whose  own  corruption  he  had  re- 
pressed ; and  was  brought  to  trial  before  a court  con- 
sisting entirely  of  citizens  of  the  equestrian  order. 

His  conduct  on  his  trial  was  consistent  with  the  high  Trial  of  p. 
principles  of  his  general  life.  He  refused  to  employ  RodUufc 
any  celebrated  orator  in  his  defence,**  nor  would  he 
suffer  any  attempts  to  be  made  to  work  upon  the 
feelings  of  his  Judges.  His  friend  Q.  Mucius  spoke 
in  his  behalf,  confining  himself  only  to  a clear  and 
simple  statement  of  the  truth.  But  the  tribunal  which 
had  so  lately  acquitted  the  guilty  Aquilius,  when 
defended  by  an  appeal  to  its  passions,  now  con- 
demned a man  of  the  most  spotless  innocence,  who 
disdained  any  support  but  that  of  reason  and  justice. 


• Pliny,  lib.  xxrtii.  e.  2. 
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Rutilius  was  banished,  and  retired  to  Smyrna,*  in 
the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  his  alleged  cor- 
ruption, but  which  was  in  truth  the  best  witness  of 
his  virtue.  The  people  whom  he  was  accused  of 
misgoverning,  sent  deputies  from  all  their  several 
towns  to  welcome  his  arrival  once  more  amongst 
them  5 nor  did  they  shew  less  respect  to  him  in  his 
exile  than  when  invested  with  the  authority  of  a Ho- 
man officer.!  The  citizens  of  Smyrna  gladly  gave  him 
the  freedom  of  their  city  and  in  this  adopted  home, 
Rutilius  spent  in  peace  the  remainder  of  his  life;  nor 
could  the  solicitations  of  Sylla  when  Dictator,  ever 
prevail  with  him  to  return  to  Italy. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  66T  some  curious  particulars 
arc  recorded  of  the  Censorship  of  Cn.  Doubt iu* 
Ahcnobarbus,  and  L.  Licinius  Crassus.  The  study  of 
eloquence  daily  becoming  more  popular  at  Home, 
there  arose  n number  of  persons  who  professed  to 
teach  it,  and  who  opened  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  young  men  in  this  accomplishment.  Of  these 
teachers  some  were  Greeks,  and  if  they  only  inter- 
preted and  expounded  the  works  of  some  of  their 
distinguished  countrymen,  they  must  have  commu- 
nicated to  their  hearers  much  new  anil  valuable  know- 
ledge. An  acquaintance  with  the  rhetoric  of  Aristotle 
must  have  opened  an  unknow  n world  to  the  mind  of  a 
young  Roman,  und  huve  furnished  him  with  innumerable 
subjects  of  thought,  while  it  led  him  to  examine  the 
motives  of  actions,  and  the  causes  of  feelings;  while  it 
embraced,  with  w underfill  conciseness,  the  principles  of 
almost  every  argument  that  could  be  used  in  all  ques- 
tions, judicial  and  political ; and  w hile  with  intuitive 
good  sense  it  displayed  the  excellencies  to  be  aimed  at, 
aud  the  faults  to  be  avoided,  in  the  language  and 
arrangement  of  n writer  or  an  orator.  But  besides 
these  Greek  instructors,  some  of  tbe  Romans  them- 
selves professed  to  open  schools  of  Rhetoric $ and 
being  for  the  most  part  men  of  little  education,  and 
delivering  their  lessons  probably  on  cheaper  terms 
than  the  Greek  teachers,  their  scholars  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  poorer  class  of  citizens,  und  particu- 
larly, we  may  suppose,  of  those  individuals,  who 


wished  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  part  of  noisy 
and  factious  leaders  of  the  populace.  It  was  on  these 
grounds,  as  Cicero  makes  Crassus  himself  affirm,  in 
the  Dialogue  de.  Orator*,*  that  the  Censors,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  arbitrary  pow  er,  thought  proper  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Latin  teachers  of 
eloquence  : because,  in  the  languageof  Cicero,  “they 
could  teach  their  pupils  nothing  but  impudence. 
In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  two  Censors  are  said 
to  have  had  a very  unbecoming  quarrel  with  each 
other  : the  expensive  habits  in  which  Crassus  in- 
dulged in  his  manner  of  living,  appearing  to  his 
colleague  to  be  unworthy  of  his  Censorial)  dignity. 
It  appears,  that  Crassus  had  six  date  trees  in  his 
garden,!  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty,  which  he 
valued  very  highly  ; and  four  pillars  of  the  marble  of 
Mount  Hymettus  in  his  house, } a material  which  had 
not  hitherto  been  used  in  any  public  building  at 
Rome,  and  which,  in  a private  house,  was  thought  to 
argue  excessive  luxury.  Another  ridiculous  charge 
was  brought  byCn.  Domitius  against  his  colleague  ;§ 
that  he  had  gone  into  mourning  on  the  death  of  a 
favourite  fish,  which  was  kept  in  one  of  his  fish-ponds. 
Crassus,  wc  arc  told,  confessed  the  truth  of  the 
story, — saying,  “ that  he  had  indeed  wept  at  the  loss 
of  u fish  ; but  that  Domitius  had  borne  the  loss  of 
three  wives  without  shedding  a tear."  The  History 
of  Rome  presents  us  at  once  with  instances  of  the 
strangest  extravagance  of  conduct  in  some  characters, 
combined  with  a most  complete  intolerance  of  every 
thing  eccentric,  in  the  general  feelings  of  the  magis- 
trates and  the  spirit  of  the  laws. 

The  succeeding  year,  in  which  Sextus  Julius  Cesar 
and  L.  Mnrcius  Philippas  were  Consuls,  w itnessed  the 
origin  of  the  Italian  war.  But  as  the  parties  formed 
on  this  occasion  were  not  without  their  effect  in  the 
Civil  war  that  followed  ; and  as  Sylla  took  a distin- 
guished part  in  the  contest  maintained  by  Rome 
against  her  revolted  allies,  we  shall  include  our  ac- 
count of  these  transactions  in  the  narrative  of  that 
individual's  life,  which  we  arc  now  preparing  to  lay 
before  our  readers. 
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FROM  U.  C.  GIG.  A.  C.  138.  TO  IT.  C.  666.  A.  c.  88. 


_ Biography.  The  Cornelian  family  was  one  of  the  moBt  ancient 
and  honourable  in  Rome ; and  two  of  its  branches, 
From  the  houses  of  Scipio  and  Lentulus,  furnished  the 
c*  commonwealth  with  n long  list  of  distinguished 
officers,  in  the  several  departments  of  state.  A third 
branch  bore  the  surname  of  Rufinus ; but  although 
A*  c*  its  members  occasionally  appear  on  the  lists  of 
138.  magistrates,  none  of  them,  till  a much  later  period,  rose 
J °c  to  any  high  personal  eminence.  In  the  second  Funic 

gj.g'  war,  in  the  year  of  Rome  540,  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus, 
being  then  Praetor,  celebrated  for  the  first  time*  the 
Ludi  jlpoUinares,  or  Games  in  honour  of  Apollo, 

* * which  the  Sibylline  books  had  directed  the  Senate  to 
' institute  ; and  from  this  circumstance  he  is  said  to 
have  changed  his  name  of  Rulinus,  for  that  of 
Sibylla  ;f  which  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  the 
shorter  appellation  of  Sylla.  His  great  grandson 
was  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  subject  of  our  present 
narrative,  who  was  bornj  about  the  year  of  Rome  616, 
in  the  Consulship  of  M.  .'Emilias  Lepidus,  and  C. 
Hostitius  Muncinus,  four  years  before  the  death  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus. 

The  father  of  Sylla  did  nothing  to  promote  either 
the  honour  or  the  wealth  of  his  family,  and  his  son 
was  born  with  no  very  flattering  prospects,  either  of 
rank  or  fortune.  We  know  not  by  whom  his  educa- 
tion was  superintended  ; but  he  acquired,  cither  from 
his  instructors  or  by  his  own  exertion,  in  after  life,  an 
unusual  portion  of  knowledge  ; and  had  the  character 
of  being  very  profoundly  versed  in  the  literature}  of  the 
Greeks.  But  intellectual  superiority  affords  no  secu- 
rity for  the  moral  principles  of  its  possessor : and 
Sylla,  from  his  earliest  youth,  ||  was  notorious  for  gross 
sensuality,  and  for  his  keen  enjoyment  of  low  and 
profligate  society.  He  is  stud  to  have  lived  in  lodg- 
ings at  llomc.f  and  to  have  rented  one  floor  of  a 
house,  for  which  he  paid  3000  nummi,  or  about 
«£24.  4s.  4jrf.  a year:  a style  of  living  which  seems 
to  have  been  reckoned  disgraceful  to  a man  of  Patri- 
cian family,  and  to  have  inferred  great  indigence.  For 
his  first  advancement  in  life,  he  was  indebted  to  the 
fondness  of  a prostitute,  who  had  acquired  a large  sum 
of  money,  and  left  it  all  to  him  by  her  will  ; and  he 
also  inherited  the  property  of  his  mothcr-in-law,  who 
regarded  him  as  her  own  son.  He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  Quicstors  in  the  year  of  Rome  646,  and  accom- 
panied Marius,  then  in  his  first  Consulship,  into 
Africa  ; where,  as  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  his 
services  were  very  remarkable,  and  it  was  to  him  that 
Jugurtha  was  at  last  surrendered  by  Bocchus  King  of 
Mauritania.  This  circumstance  excited,  as  it  is  said, 
the  jealousy  of  Marius  : but  Sylla*  * nevertheless  acted 


• Livy,  lib.  xxv.  c.  12. 

t Micfobiw,  a pud  FacrioJmti  Lexicon,  in  Voce  Sulla. 

X Velleius  Pstcrcul.  lib.  U.  e.  17. 

} Sallust,  BeU.  Jugurt, I.  c.  95. 

| PluUrch,  in  SyUA , c.  2. 

1 Ibid,  in  SyllA,  C.  I.  ••  Velleius  Pstcrcul,  lib.  & e.  17. 
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under  him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  the  war  with  L.Cornelius 
the  Cimbri ; where  he  again  greatly  distinguished  sjUa. 
himself.  But  finding  the  ill-will  of  his  General  daily  v 
increasing,  he  left  him,  and  served  in  the  army  of 
Lulatius  Cntulus,  the  colleague*  of  Marius  : and  in 
this  situation,  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  sup- 
plying the  soldiers  with  provisions,  he  performed  it 
so  well  that  the  army  of  Catulus  was  in  the  midst 
of  abundance,  while  that  of  Marius  was  labouring 
under  severe  privations.  This  still  further  inflamed 
the  animosity  with  which  Marius  already  regarded 
him. 

For  some  years  after  this  period  Sylla  seems  to 
have  lived  in  the  mere  enjoyment  of  his  favourite 
pleasures  of  intellectual  and  sensual  excitement.  At 
length,  in  the  year  of  Rome  657,  he  became  a candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Praetor,  hut  w ithout  success. 

He  attributed  his  failure,  according  to  Plutarch, t to 
the  disappointment  of  the  people  ut  his  not  first  suing 
for  the  rEdilcship;  it  being  along-established  custom 
that  the  jRdttM  should  exhibit  shows  of  some  kind  or 
other  for  the  amusement  of  the  multitude,  and  Sylla's 
friendship  with  the  King  of  Mauritania,  seemed  to 
promise  that  lie  would  procure  from  Africa  an  unusual 
number  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts,  to  be  hunted 
in  the  Amphitheatre.  However,  in  the  follow  ing  Sylla  ob- 
year,  Sylla  was  elected  Prrctor,  without  the  previous 
step  of  going  throtigh  the  office  of  JEdile : and  not 
to  deprive  the  people  of  the  gratification  they  ex- 
pected, he  exhibited  no  fewer  than  a hundred  lions  ; 
the  first  lime,  it  is  said,  that  the  male  lion*  was  ever 
brought  forward  in  the  sports  of  the  Circus.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  Practorship,  he  obtained  the  province 
of  Cilicia;}  and  was  commissioned  to  replace  on  his 
throne  Ariobarxanes,  King  of  Cappadocia,  who  had 
been  lately  expelled  by  Mithridntes.  This  he  easily 
effected ; for  Milhridates  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
encounter  the  power  of  Rome  : and  it  is  further  men- 
tioned, as  a memorable  circumstance  in  the  life  of  m,  ^ 
Sylla,  that  while  he  was  in  Cappadocia,  he  received  ceedinp*  in 
the  first  communication  ever  made  to  any  Roman  hi»  pro- 
officer  by  the  sovereign  of  Parthin.  Arsaces,  KingTl°ce. 
of  that  country,  perceiving  that  the  Romans  extended 
their  influence  into  his  neighbourhood,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Sylla  to  solicit  tbeir  alliance.  In  the  inter- 
view between  the  Roman  Prwtor  and  the  Parthian 
ambassador,  Sylla||  claimed  the  precedence  in  rank, 
with  the  usual  arrogance  of  his  countrymen  ; and  by 
this  behaviour,  in  all  probability,  left  no  very  friendly 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  Arsaces  ; and  rather  encou- 
raged than  lessened  that  jealousy  of  the  Roman  power. 


• Plutarch,  in  SyllA , e.  4. 
t Ibid,  in  Sy/U,  e.  5. 

1 PUny,  Hitt  or.  Sutural,  lib.  viii.  c.  It*. 
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Biography,  which  the  Parlhinns,  in  the  sequel,  were  often  enabled 
^ to  manifest  with  more  success  ilian  any  other  nation 
From  since  the  time  of  Hannibal. 

Sylla’s  return  to  Rome,  he  was  threatened  with 
*•  a prosecution  for  corrupt  proceedings  in  his  province;• * * § * 
but  the  matter  was  never  brought  to  a trial.  It  is 
said  also  that  Bocchus,  King  of  Mauritania,  pre- 
1*entei^  to  ^e  Romans  about  this  time  a group  of 
v c figures  iu  gold,  representing  himself  betraying  Jugur- 
666'*  *nl°  h:mda  °f  Sylla.  This  excited  anew  the 
‘ jealousy  of  Marius,  who  is  represented  to  have  at- 
A c tempted  in  vain  to  hinder  the  figures  from  being 
gg  * received  and  dedicated  in  the  Capitol. 

Consulship  " c arc  now  *nived  at  the  memorable  Consulship 
of  L.  Phi-  <>f  L.  Marcius  Philippus  luid  Sextus  Julius  Cesar, 
lippus,  sod  Since  the  death  of  Saturninus  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Sex.  JuL  Rome  had  l»een  generally  tranquil  \ and  the  accounts 
c given  of  this  period  in  ancient  writers  are  propor- 
qqo  * tionably  scanty.  But  to  this  calm  a terrible  storm 
was  now  to  succeed,  and  Rome,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  second  Punic  war,  wn.s  to  be  engaged  in  a 
desperate  contest  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy.  It 
np|iears  that  the  Senate  boret  with  impatience  the 
great  power  enjoyed  by  the  equestrian  order  in  pos- 
sessing the  whole  judicial  authority  in  the  common- 
wealth. To  attack  this  formidable  body  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Seuate  should  effect  a coalition  with  the 
Tribune-  P°Pular  and  court  it  by  a series  of  popular 

ship  of  M.  enactments.  M.  Livius  Drusus  was  at  this  time  one 
Lirita  of  the  Tribunes;  the  soil  of  that  M.  Drusus  who  hod 
Drusus.  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  C.  Gracchus  in  his 
Tribuneship,  and  who  luul  greatly  undermined  the 
popularity  of  Gracchus,  by  proposing,  with  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  laws  even  uiore  grateful  to 
the  multitude  than  his.  His  son  was  now  prevailed 
upon  to  act  u similar  port,  ami  to  bribe  the  people 
ut  almost  any  price  to  assist  in  the  meditated  attack 
upon  the  equestrian  order.  But  Drusus  was  not  of 
a temper  to  be  the  mere  instrument  of  the  designs  of 
others.  He  is  described  as  a man  of  great  talents 
and  great  pride : insomuch,  that  during  his  yftdilc- 
ship,;  when  one  of  his  colleagues  suggested  some- 
thing as  beneficial  to  the  state,  Drusus  scornfully 
replied,  **  What  business  have  you  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  our  commonwealth  ?"  and  when  be  acted  os 
Quaestor  in  Asia,  he  disdained  the  usual  insignia  of 
the  office,  as  if  his  own  (>er»onal  dignity  needed  not 
any  external  marks  of  honour.  In  his  Tribuneship 
he  was  willing  to  promote  the  popularity  of  the 
Senate , but  not  so  as  to  resign  to  it  all  the  credit 
that  his  measures  might  acquire  : he  rather  aspired 
to  be,  as  it  were,  the  moderator  of  the  republic,  to 
balance  the  claims  of  contending  factions,  and  to 
secure  to  himself  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all. 
The  imperfect  accounts  of  these  times  which  remain 
to  us,  do  not  allow  us  to  arrange  the  order  of  his 
fern  of  M.  proceedings  with  exactness  : but  it  apppars  that  be  at 
rusus.  fir§t  niteinyted  merely  to  restrain  anv  abuse  of  power 
in  those  who  filled  the  statious  of  Judges, { by  making 
them  responsible  for  their  verdicts ; and  liable  to  be 
tried,  if  there  were  any  grounds  for  accusing  them  of 
corruption.  Three  of  the  most  eminent  individuals 


• Plutarch,  in  SyllA , c.  5,  6. 

t U17,  Kputm.  Bb.  70.  Veil.  Paterculus,  Hb.  fi  «.  1 J. 

1 *4 Met  or  dr  Virit  UUutritou , in  M.  JJrun. 

§ Cicero,  pro  Bator.  Portmmo,  c.  7.  pro  Ctantto,  «.  56. 


of  the  equestrian  order,  amongst  whom  we  find  theL.Comeliaa 
name  of  C.  Maecenas,  an  ancestor  of  the  fumous  SylU. 
minister  of  Augustus,  opposed  the  law  of  Drusus  in  v— 
behalf  of  the  whole  body  to  which  they  belonged  ; t.  c 
and  their  arguments,  os  recorded  by  Cicero,*  are  too 
remarkable  to  be  omitted.  They  insisted  that  the  __  * 
Roman  Knights,  in  declining  to  sue  for  those  offices  A c 
which  might  have  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  Senators, 
had  deliberately  sacrificed  their  ambition  to  their  love  to  * 
of  security ; that  the  high  dignities  which  a Senator  p<  Cm 
enjoyed,  were  fairly  compensated  by  lus  greater  66€, 
liability  to  have  his  conduct  called  in  question : while,  _ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  equestrian  order,  which  was  A>  C- 
obliged  by  law  to  undertake  the  office  of  Judges,  Q#m 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  prosecution  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  discharged  it.  Mronge  os  this  reason- 
ing appears  to  us,  it  was  admitted  as  just  at  Rome  : 
the  Plebeians  fully  s>  mpathized  w ith  the  Knights,  and 
they  succeeded  in  rejecting  the  proposed  law,  and  in 
repelling  all  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  (lie  Judges, 
however  great  might  he  the  iniquity  of  their  decisions. 

Thus  baffled,  Drusus  had  recourse  to  a stronger  mea- 
sure, and  proposed  to  restore  the  law  of  Q.  Servilius 
C'**pio,  by  which  the  judicial  power  had  been  divided 
between  the  Senate  and  the  equestrian  order.  By  a 
curious  coincidence  one  of  his  warmest  opponents 
was  a son  of  the  very  man  in  whose  steps  he  was  Oppowdby 
treading,  Q.  Ciepio.f  Common  report  assigned  mU-Csrpio 
ridiculous  cause  to  their  mutual  opposition,  by  tracing  *n<*  FW- 
it  hack  in  the  first  instance,  to  n dispute  at  a public ****** 
sale  about  a valuable  gold  ring,  w hich  each  of  them 
was  eager  to  purchase.  Personal  motives  may  very 
possibly  have  added  vlruleuce  to  their  political  differ- 
ences; but  Q.  C'icpio,  as  a member  of  (be  equestrian 
order,  was  naturally  disposed  to  resist  llie  measures  of 
Drusus  ; and  the  same  vehemence  of  temper,  which 
induced  him,  on  a former  occasion,  to  defy  the  power 
of  the  Tribune  .Saturninus,  would  lead  him  to  take  an 
equally  prominent  part  on  the  side  tliat  he  uow 
espoused.  'The  proposed  law  met  with  another  pow- 
erful antagonist  in  the  Consul  L.  Philippus.  He 
seem*  to  have  been  actuated  by  a settled  feeling  of 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  ; as  we  have  seen  him, 
wheu  'Irihune,  eager  to  bring  forward  an  Agrarian 
law ; and  now  , a»(  omul,  he  continually,  in  his  speeches 
to  the  |>eople,  inveighed  against  the  Senate X with  the 
utmost  severity.  On  the  other  lioml,  Drnsus  pursued 
his  schemes  with  the  overbearing  violence  to  which 
the  pride  of  his  nature  prompted  him ; on  one 
occasion  he  threatened  t a*pio,§  that  he  would  order 
him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  ; at 
another  time,  when  Philippus  was  speaking  against 
him  in  the  Forum,  he  caused  him  to  bo  seized  m»J 
drugged  to  prison;  and  when,  from  the  tightness 
with  which  the  officer  grappled  him,  the  blood  burst 
forth  from  bis  nostrils,  Drnsus  exclaimed,  in  allusion 
to  the  supposed  luxuriousaeas  of  his  manner  of  living, 

" lhat  It  *a*  the  pickle  of  his  favourite  fish.”  In 
order  to  further  his  views,  he  proponed  a new  Corn  law, 
and  u law  for  the  establishment  of  several  new  colonics, 
to  conciliate  the  common  people  j and  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  Italian  allies,  he  renewed  the  hopes  fore 
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Biofimpliy. ' merly  held  out  to  them  hy  C.  Gracchus  and  M.  Ful~ 
4 vius  Flaccns,  of  obtaining  the  privileges  of  Homan 
citizens.  The  Senate,  for  a long  time,  cordially  sup- 
ported him  ; and  this  circumstance  gave  occasion  to 
the  violent  speech  of  the  Consul,  L.  Philip  pus,  * 
4<  That  it  Was  impossible  for  the  republic  to  go  on 
with  stich  a Senate.”  But,  at  length,  their  zeal  in 
his  cause  began  to  cool : while  he  professed  to  defend 
their  dignity,  he  almost  pretended  to  act  as  their 
patron  ; and  on  one  occasion,  f when  they  sent  for 
him  into  the  -Senate  house,  he  replied,  n That  the 
Senate  should  rather  adjourn  to  the  Curia  Hostilia,” 
anciently  used  os  the  place  of  their  meetings,  u that 
so  they  might  he  near  him  while  he  was  addressing 
the  people,  if  they  wanted  him.”— -It  is  said,  that  the 
Senate  actually  complied  with  his  proj>osal ; but  such 
an  instance  of  his  pride  must  have  taught  it,  that 
it  was  possible  to  buy  too  dearly  its  deliverance  from 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  equestrian  order.  Mean- 
while  the  laws  of  Drusus  were  successively  carried : 
(ricd  y the  judicial  power  was  to  be  divided  between  the  Senate 
and  the  equestrian  order ; new  colonies  were  to  be 
planted  ; corn  was  to  be  sold  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the 
Sempronian  law ; all  the  several  parties  whom 
Drusus  had  courted,  had  received  the  benefits  which 
he  had  promised  them,  excepting  only  the  Italian 
allies.  To  admitting  them  to  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
oil  orders  in  Rome  were  equally  averse  j and  they 
•eemed  likely  to  meet  the  usual  fate  of  strangers 
who  interfere  in  domestic  quarrels,  and  whose 
interests  are  sacrificed  to  promote  the  reconciliation  of 
the  contending  parties.  Bat  finding  that  Drusus  was 
unable  to  satisfy  their  expectations,  and  that  nothing 
wan  to  be  looked  for  from  the  freewill  of  the  Homans, 
they  prepared  to  apply  themselves  to  other  measures. 
A conspiracy  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Latins  $ 
to  assassinate  the  Consul,  L.  Philippus,  whom  they 
considered  as  one  of  their  greatest  enemies,  while  he 
was  performing  a sacrifice  on  the  Alban  Mount. 
Pnmis,  aware  of  their  design,  warned  Philippus  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety,  and  the  plan  was  thus 
frustrated ; hot  the  public  mind,  throughout  Italy, 
was  in  the  highest  state  of  agitation,  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  presage  an  impending  contest. 

Drosufl  I a It  was  at  this  time,  when  all  parties  were  united  in 

murdered,  their  invectives  against  Drusus  as  the  author  of  these 
disturbances,  that  one  day,  when  he  was  returning 
home  from  the  Forum,§  encircled  by  an  immense  crowd 
of  his  followers,  he  was  murdered  at  the  door  of  his 
own  house  by  some  unknown  assassin,  who  stnbbed 
him,  and  left  the  knife  sticking  in  his  side.  He  was 
carried  in  immediately,  and  soon  after  expired  ; and 
such  was  the  state  of  the  times,  that  no  inquiry  was 
made  to  find  out  the  murderer.  But  it  was  commonly 
Asserted  that  Q.  Varies  Hybrida,  ||  a vehement  enemy  of 
the  Senate,  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 

And  bis  After  the  death  of  Drusus,  the  general  feeling  ran 
so  strongly  against  his  measures,  from  the  sense 
entertained  of  his  criminal  rashness  in  encouraging 
the  claims  of  the  Italian  allies,  that  the  Senate  now 
concurred  with  the  Consul  Philippus  in  declaring  all 
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his  laws  invalid  ;*  grounding  this  decision  on  the  L-Corndtas 
authority  of  the  Consul,  who  was  also  one  of  the  . 

Augurs,  and  who  alleged  that  they  had  been  passed 
without  due  attention  to  the  forms  of  religion  in 
observing  the  auspices.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
law  for  the  regulation  of  the  judicial  power,  which 
the  Senate  hod  so  strong  an  interest  in  maintaining, 
was  notwithstanding  annulled,  together  with  the  rest ; 
as  if  the  aristocracy  had  not  dared  to  retuin  any 
benefit  from  the  support  of  a man,  w ho  was  now  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy  to  his  country  by  all  parties 
equally. 

The  allies,  how’ever,  had  not  yet  broken  out  into 
open  hostilities  wHm  the  new  Consuls,  L.  Julias 
Caesar  and  P.  Rutilius  Rufus.,  entered  upon  their 
office.  In  the  mean  time  the  equestrian  order  having 
thus  successfully  repelled  the  attack  mode  against 
it,  resolved  to  follow  up  its  victory,  and  to 
terrify  its  enemies  by  an  unsparing  exercise  of  that 
judicial  power  of  which  it  had  been  vainly  attempted 
to  deprive  it.  A law  was  proposed  and  carried,  by 
Q.  Vanns  Hyhrida,t  the  reputed  assassin  of  Drusus, 
and  now  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  |>eople,  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  set  on  foot  in  order  to  discover  what 
persons  had  given  encouragement  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  Italians,  and  that  all  who  had  done  so  should 
be  held  guilty  of  n treasonable  offence.  This  was  a 
favourite  method  of  annoying  the  nobility ; and  we 
have  seen  it  practised  already  with  success  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha.  The  Knights 
promised  themselves  the  same  results  from  it  on  the 
present  occasion.  Accusations  were  brought  against 
M.  i^Cmilius  Stunt,}  the  first  on  the  roll  of  the 
Senate  ; against  M.  Antonios,  § the  famous  orator, 
against  C.  Cotta,  ||  Q.  Pompeius,  L.  Memmins,  and 
several  others  of  the  .Senators.  But  the  majority  of 
those  whom  we  have  named  obtained  their  acquittal ; 
and  the  whole  proceeding  had  little  other  effect  than 
that  of  exasperating  the  Italians  still  further,  when 
they  saw  that  to  have  shewn  any  encouragement  to 
their  petitions  was  considered  at  Rome  os  a crime. 
Accordingly  the  different  cities  of  Italy  |[  entered  into  Confede- 
a secret  league  with  each  other,  and  began  to  make  an  nrjr 
interchange  of  hostages.  Their  intrigues  were  first  die 
discovered  at  Asculum,  a town  of  Picenum  ; and  Q. 

Servilius,  with  Proconsular  authority,  was  sent  thither 
to  punish  the  offenders.  But  not  being  supported  by 
a sufficient  military  force,  he  provoked  the  inhabitants 
to  proceed  at  once  to  open  violence ; and  they  ac- 
cordingly massacred  him  and  his  lieutenant  Fontems,** 
together  with  all  other  Roman  citizens  who  happened 
to  be  found  in  Aaculnm.  Immediately  after  the  per-  _ 
petration  of  this  outrage,  the  Italians  with  one  consent  thT7iali*n 
flew  to  arms  : thcMarsi,tf  the  Peligni,  the  Samnites, 
the  Lucan i,  the  Vestini,  the  Manticini,  the  Picentes, 
the  Hirpini,  and  the  Jnpygians  ; almost  every  nation 
in  Italy,  except  the  Latins,  Tuscans,  and  Umbrians, 
took  part  in  the  Confederacy.  They  fixed  upon  Cor- 
finium  as  their  seat  of  government,  ♦$  giving  it  the 
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name  of  Iulicum ; nnd  there  a Senate  was  formed 
out  of  the  principal  individuals  in  the  several  states; 
and  two  officers  were  elected  with  the  title  of  Consuls 
to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  war  ; each,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  practice  of  the  Homans,  having  one 
half  of  Italy  assigned  him  .as  his  province,  umi  six 
generals,  with  the  title  of  lieutenants,  to  net  under 
his  command.  A deputation  was  sent  to  the  Homan 
Senate,  representing  the  reasonable  claims  of  the 
Italians  to  enjoy  their  share  of  the  privileges  of  a 
city,  w hose  greatness  wus  in  so  large  a proportion  the 
work  of  their  own  courage  and  fidelity;  but  an 
answer  was  returned  with  the  usual  spirit  of  the 
Homaus,  that  no  proposals  would  be  received  until 
the  Italians  should  express  contrition  for  their  re- 
bellion, and  return  to  their  obedience.  Thus  an  end 
was  put  to  all  negociation,  and  the  war  was  com- 
menced on  both  sides  with  the  utmost  vigour  and 
animosity. 

That  the  reader  may  more  fully  understand  the 
nature  of  this  quarrel,  and  of  the  connection  which 
subsisted  between  Home  and  the  different  nations  of 
Italy,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to  the  history  of  an 
earlier  period,  and  to  notice  that  system  of  alliances 
between  the  stronger  and  weaker  powers  which  is 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  points  in  the  political  rela- 
tions of  antiquity. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  miserable  than  the 
condition  of  the  wreaker  states  in  those  ages  of  bar- 
barism which  subsisted  both  in  Circece  and  Italy  long 
after  the  establishment  of  political  societies  or  com- 
monwealths. That  superior  power  conferred  & right 
of  dominion,  nnd  that  foreigners  might  be  freely 
plundered,  unless  protected  by  some  particular  treaty, 
were  two  principles  generally  acted  upon  ; and  which 
exposed  all  small  communities  to  the  double  evils  of 
oppression  from  their  neighbours,  and  of  kidnapping 
and  robbery  from  any  one  who  had  the  means  of  occa- 
sionally reaching  them.  Their  only  resource  was  to 
form  a connection  with  some  nation  strong  enough  to 
defend  them ; and  the  protection  of  which  they  purchased 
by  binding  themselves  to  serve  it  faithfully  in  all  its 
wars ; or,  in  other  words,  by  surrendering  their  national 
independence.  Unhappily  the  system  of  government 
which  prevailed  in  those  times  led  them  to  preserve 
their  municipal  independence,  and  substituted  the 
connection  of  alliance,  for  that  of  union  under  the 
same  executive  and  legislative  power.  The  origin  of 
most  of  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy  resembled  that 
of  the  European  settlements  in  America;  they  were 
the  colonics  of  a more  civilized  people  seating  them- 
selves in  the  country  of  barbarians  ; and  thus  instead 
of  freely  naturalizing  themselves  and  spreading  over 
the  face  of  the  land,  they  advanced  timidly  and  slowly 
beyond  the  walls  of  their  first  fortified  habitation, 
and  were  accustomed  to  contract  their  feelings  of 
patriotism  within  the  limits  of  a single  city.  The 
spirit  of  a town  is  naturally  somewhat  republican  ; 
men  are  thrown  more  completely  together,  they  live 
in  the  sight  of  one  another,  and  all  arc  readily  sum- 
moned together  to  consider  on  nny  thing  that  may 
affect  the  common  interest.  Thus  the  principle  of 
representation  does  not  suggest  itself  to  their  minds ; 
where  all  can  meet  to  consult  for  themselves,  they 
arc  not  likely  to  intrust  others  with  the  power  of 
acting  for  them.  In  this  manner,  it  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  un  axiom  amongst  the  political  writers  of 
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antiquity,  that  where  any  portion  of  liberty  was  en-  L.Comeliu» 
joyed,  there  some  points  at  least  must  be  subject  to  Sylla. 
the  decision  of  tbe  collective  body  of  the  people  ; and  N 
even  where  property  was  mude  a qualification,  and 
the  poorest  citizens  were  excluded  from  the  public 
assemblies,  still  those  w ho  had  u voice  in  the  com- 
monwealth always  exercised  it  in  tbeir  own  persons 
collectively,  und  not  through  the  medium  of  repre- 
sentatives ; and  thus  the  national  council,  if  so  it 
might  be  called,  was  always  a considerable  portion  of 
tbe  whole  population,  nnd  formed  tpo  large  a body 
to  be  contained  wilbin  the  walls  of  a single  building. 

This  circumstance  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
dependent  allies  of  a slate  to  become  incorporated 
with  it : the  inhabitants  of  many  towns  could  not 
habitually  meet  together  in  one  common  assembly  , 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Capital  or  seat  of  government 
would  then  in  effect  hold  in  their  luwds  un  absolute 
sovereignty  over  all  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Whereas, 
by  retaining  a municipal  independence,  the  allied 
cities  still  enjoyed  on  entire  freedom  in  their  internal 
government,  lived  under  their  ow  n laws,  held  in  their 
own  hands  the  administration  of  justice,  and  confined 
to  themselves  ull  offices  of  civil  honour  nnd  emolu- 
ment. Hut  at  the  same  time  their  interests  were 
thus  kept  distinct  from  those  of  their  protecting  ally  ; 
they  were  regarded  always  os  subjects  and  not  os 
fellow-citizens,  und  were  liable  to  have  their  property 
taxed,  their  trade  shackled,  und  their  people  called  to 
serve  ns  soldiers,  whenever  it  suited  the  policy  or 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign  state. 

The  invaluable  histories  of  Thucydides  and  Xeno-  Guises? 
phon  afford  a complete  picture  of  these  alliances  which 
among  the  Greeks  ; and  it  is  from  these  that  we  must  ^ 
derive  our  knowledge  of  the  same  system,  us  it  wu  ^ 
practised  in  Italy.  We  find  that  Home/  so  early  as  Uf»dofia 
the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  was  strong  enough  alliance, 
to  act  us  the  protecting  ally  of  several  small  adjacent 
cities,  among  which  Artlea,  Antiuiu,  Laurenlum, 

Cireeii,  and  Tarracina,  are  particularly  mentioned. 

They  were  thus  secured  ngalust  the  descents  which 
the  Carthaginians  often  made  on  tbe  coasts  of  Ituly, 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  nnd  especially  of  carrying 
off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  ; for  Home  lieing  of 
importance  enough  to  treat  with  Carthage,  stipulated 
that  all  her  own  dependent  allies  should  be  secured 
from  molestation  : but  with  regard  to  all  the  other 
cities  of  Latium,  it  was  provided,  that  if  the  Cartha- 
ginians took  any  of  them,  they  might  carry  off  the 
people,  and  tbe  movable  property,  hut  might  not 
convert  the  towns  into  establishments  or  garrisons 
for  themselves.  Thus  they  were  allowed  to  plunder 
all  who  did  not  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Rome;  and  this  permission  was  doubtless  intended 
to  exalt  the  benefits  of  the  Homan  alliance  in  the 
estimation  of  the  neighbouring  states.  In  process 
time  the  Homans  found  means  to  include  alt  the 
nations  of  Italy  in  the  number  of  their  allies,  r.nd 
thus  to  place  all  the  military  force  of  the  peninsula  at  i.  ln’war. 
their  own  disposal.  They  actually  were  preparing  to 
call  it  into  action  when  the  Gauls  invaded  Italy  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  Punic  wars  ; and  caused 
returns  to  he  made  to  them  of  the  whole  number  of 
citizens  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  several  states  of 
their  Confederacy,  f In  every  war,  the  troops  of  the 
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2.  In  peace. 
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Italian  allies  formed  one  half  of  the  Roman  army  s 
they  were  levied  by  orders  from  the  Consuls,*  who 
named  the  states  from  which  the  contingents  were  to 
be  drawn,  the  number  of  them  to  be  raised,  and  the 
time  and  place  at  which  they  were  to  be  ready  to  put 
themselves  under  the  cotumund  of  the  Roman  Generals. 
They  had  officers  of  their  own,t  and  their  own  pay- 
masters, but  these  were  entirely  subordinate  to  Generals 
appointed  by  the  Romans  to  command  them,  with  the 
title  of  Prefects  of  the  allies.  The  Prefects  had  the 
power  of  puuishing  by  tine  or  by  flogging ; and 
the  Consuls,  as  appears  from  a passage  in  Sallust,  to 
which  we  referred  on  a former  occasion,  might  even 
condemn  any  of  the  soldiers  of  the  allies  to  death. * 
It  is  more  difficult  to  state  exactly  what  was  the 
power  of  Rome  o"**r  the  Itnliun  nations  in  time  of 
peace.  Generally  speaking,  the  Roman  laws  were 
not  binding  on  the  allies,  unless  they  themselves  chose 
to  adopt  them  but  a large  reservation  was  mode  of 
all  such  things  as  the  Romans  held  to  concern  their 
dignity  or  prerogative,  and  in  all  these  their  decision* 
were  of  paramount  authority  to  any  municipal  laws 
of  their  allies.  For  example,  it  was  held  that  the 
Senate  or  people  of  Rome,  or  that  any  of  their 
Generals,  might  confer  the  freedom  of  Rome  on  any 
meritorious  individuals  in  theullied  states  ;||  although 
it  seems  that  the  Italians  viewed  the  exercise  of  this 
power  with  some  jealousy,  probably  because  they 
thought  that  it  gave  the  Romans  too  great  an  influence 
among  them.  But  with  whatever  reluctance  they 
might  see  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  conferred 
on  individuals  amongst  them  by  the  patrouage  of 
Roman  magistrates,  the  allies  had  long  entertained  a 
wish  to  share  universally  in  these  rights,  and  to  find 
the  road  open  before  them  to  the  command  of  armies, 
to  the  administration  of  provinces,  to  a participation 
in  short  in  all  the  dignities  and  emoluments  so  largely 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The  Latins,  or  at 
least  some  states  among  them,  possessed  indeed  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  Roman  assemblies ; but  it 
oppears  that  they  were  all  comprehended  in  one  of 
the  Roman  tribes.  and  could  influence  consequently 
no  more  than  a thirty-fifth  part  of  the  whole  number 
of  voters  ; so  that  there  was  little  inducement  for 
them  as  a body  to  interest  themselves  in  the  business 
of  the  Forum.  The  rest  of  the  Italians  did  not  enjoy 
even  so  much  political  consequence  as  this  ; and  both 
were  alike  incapable  of  being  elected  to  any  magis- 
tracy at  Rome,  or  to  any  military  command  in  the 
provinces.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  they  bore 
with  impatience  such  a state  of  exclusion  : and  a 
modern  reader  may  be  surprised  that  their  efforts 
were  directed  towards  obtaining  a closer  union  with 
Rome,  rather  than  towards  asserting  their  complete 
independence  j and  he  may  think  it  strange  also,  that 
the  Homans  should  huve  risked  the  very  existence  of 
their  commonwealth,  rather  than  adopt  a measure 
which  promised  to  strengthen  it  by  the  accession  of 
so  large  u number  of  citizens,  whose  interests  would 
from  henceforth  have  been  identified  with  that  of 
Rome.  But  the  allies  on  their  part  considered,  that 
if  they  became  independent,  they  would  lose  the  fruits 
of  all  those  conquests  which  they  had  so  largely 
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helped  the  Romans  to  acquire.  Instead  of  being  a L.CorneUo* 
sovereign  nation,  exempted  from  taxes,  and  deriving 
a large  accession  of  wealth  every  year  from  its  subject 
provinces,  they  would  have  relapsed  into  the  con- 
dition of  poor  and  petty  republics,  none  of  which  had 
any  claim  to  become  a centre  of  union  to  the  rest, 
while  their  se|>arate  strength  would  have  been  utterly 
incompetent  to  withstand  the  power  of  Rome,  by 
which,  long  before  it  had  reached  its  present  eminence, 
they  had  already  been  successively  overwhelmed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pride  of  the  Romans  induced  them 
to  revolt  at  the  notion  of  raising  their  inferiors  to  the 
rank  of  their  equals.  The  Senate  besides,  by  ad- 
mitting so  many  new  competitors,  diminished  each 
individual  Senator's  prospects  of  obtaining  honours 
and  emoluments : the  equestrian  order  dreaded  lest 
their  exclusive  possession  of  the  judicial  power  should 
be  invaded,  or  their  profits,  ns  fanners  of  the  taxes, 
wrested  from  them  by  the  competition  of  some  of  the 
wealthy  Italians : whilst  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
unwilling  to  lessen  the  value  of  their  votes  in  the 
public  assembly,  by  extending  the  right  of  suffrage 
so  largely.  All  purtics  in  the  commonwealth  trusting 
to  the  well  known  discipline  of  the  Roman  armies,  to 
the  superior  experience  of  their  Generals,  and  to  the 
usual  dissensions  and  weaknesses  of  confederacies, 
resolved  to  hazard  the  issue  of  a war  ; not  without 
the  hope  perhaps  of  establishing  their  power  over 
their  allies  on  a firmer  basis,  and  silencing  for  ever  all 
their  claims  to  a participation  in  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship. 

Accordingly  the  two  Consuls,  L.  Julius  Carsar  and  Tk*  Italian 
P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  took  the  field  ; having  under  them 
os  their  lieutenants  all  the  officers  of  highest  reputa- 
tion  in  the  commonwealth.*  Under  Rutilius  were 
employed  C.  Marius,  who  seems  to  have  rested  in 
inactivity  since  the  sedition  of  Saturninus ; Cn. 
Pompeius,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great ; Q.  Her- 
vilius  Cepio,  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  opposition  to  M.  Drusus  during  his  late  Tribune- 
ship  ; C.  Perpenna  and  Valerius  Messala.  Under  L. 

Caesar  were  LiciniusCrossus,  P.  Lentulus,  Titus  Didius, 
anti  L.  Sylla.  These  several  officers  acted  in  their 
different  quarters  against  the  Generals  of  the  con- 
federate Italians  } but  os  we  have  no  account  of  the 
war  written  by  a contemporary,  or  by  a military  his- 
torian, we  know  not  wliat  were  the  plans  for  the 
campaign  on  cither  aide;  and  the  reports  which  we 
possess  contain  little  more  than  an  unconnected  list  of 
battles  and  sieges,  devoid  alike  of  in  formal  ion  und  of 
interest.  It  is  mentioned  that  the  Consul  L.  Cesar  t 
was  joined  by  an  auxiliary  force  of  Gauls  and  Nunii- 
dinas  ; but  that  the  latter  were  rendered  useless  to 
him  by  nn  able  expedient  of  the  Itulian  commander, 

C.  Papius.  Oxyntas,  a son  of  the  famous  Jugurtha, 
had  been  detained  a prisoner  in  Italy  since  the  death 
of  his  father,  aud  now  falling  into  the  hands  of  Papius 
was  by  him  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
and  studiously  presented  to  the  sight  "of  his  country- 
men in  the  Consul's  army.  Numbers  of  them  imme- 
diately deserted  to  him,  looking  upon  him  as  their 
King  : and  L.  Cesar,  suspicious  of  those  who  re- 
mained, was  obliged  to  send  them  back  into  Africa. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  Romans  ♦ met  with 


* Appixu,  it  BtU.  Cirit.  lib.  I.  e.  40.  + Ibid.  lib.  I.  e.  42. 

* Ibid.  c.  43,  44.  Livy,  Bptfomt,  lib.  Ixxiu. 
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Bknfrapbv.  some  severe  losses  : the  Consul  P.  Rutilius,  and  Q. 

C«pio,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  were,  on  separate  oc- 
Prom  casions,  defeated  and  slain.  L.  Postumtas,  one  of  the 
v.  c.  JYsetors,  was  killed  at  Nola  ■ and  that  town,  which 
had  been  so  faithful  to  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
— ■ now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites.  Several 

a.  c* * * §  other  cities  were  either  taken  by  the  Italians,  or  were 
138.  encouraged  to  join  tbeir  cause  of  their  own  accord  ; 

to  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  IJmbri  and  the. 

* Jt  Tuscans  showed  evident  signs  of  their  intention  to 
wo.  fallow  the  general  example.  This  last  danger  seemed 
so  alarming,  that  the  Homans  were  driven  to  avert  it 
5^”  by  concession  ; and  they  passed  a law,  admitting  all 
88‘  the  Italians  who  had  continued  faithful  to  Home  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship.*  This  fixed  the  Latins  to 
their  cause,  and  stopped  the  Tuscans  from  revolting 
as  they  had  meditated  ; the  Umbrf,  however,  pro- 
bably not  being  aware  of  it  in  time,  actually  joined 
the  confederates.  Yet  although  Home  had  thus  been 
obliged  to  concede  in  some  measure,  her  strength  in  the 
field  had  been  too  resolutely  and  successfully  exerted 
to  allow  the  enemy  to  calculate  on  the  speedy  attain- 
ment of  liis  object  by  force  of  arms.  Sylla  and 
Marius  had  obtained  a great  victory  over  the  Marsi  ;t 
L.  Cvsar  had  defeated  the  Sunnites,  and  Cn.  Poni- 
peius,  having  obtained  some  advantage  over  the 
Pioentes,  was  enabled  to  lay  siege  to  Asculum.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Romans  were  so  pressed  for  want 
of  soldiers,  that  they  enlisted  even  freedmen  into  the 
legions  ; l and  as  their  victories  had  been  fully 
counterbalanced  by  defeats,  it  became  evident  that 
concessions  must  be  made,  and  the  difficulty  con- 
sisted in  disarming  the  resentment  of  the  enemy  with- 
out seeming  to  be  actuated  by  fear  ; to  yield  the  |>oint 
in  dispute  without  sacrificing  the  national  honour. 
Second  The  military  events  of  the  next  campaign  tended 
campaign,  however  ia  a great  degree  to  preserve  the  reputation 
A.  tr.  c.  Romans ; and  enabled  them  to  extricate  thera- 

selves  without  degradation  from  this  alarming  war. 
L.  Porcius  Cato  and  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  were 
chosen  Consuls  ; and  the  Utter  brought  the  siege  of 
Ascnlam  to  a triumphant  issue  ;§  on  event  which  was 
peculiarly  welcome  to  the  Homans,  as  that  town  had 
set  the  first  example  of  revolt,  and  had  accompanied 
it  with  the  massacre  of  two  Homan  officers,  and  a 
number  of  Roman  citizens.  Cn.  Pompeius  gained 
also  a victory  over  the  Marsi,  and  reduced  that 
people.together  with  the  Vestini,  Peligni,  and  Marru- 
cini  to  make  a separate  peace.  Possibly  some  inti- 
mation was  given  them,  that  the  object  for  which 
they  were  contending  would  be  granted  them  on  their 
submission  ; for  we  find  that  the  states  which  first 
withdrew  from  the  Confederacy  were  rewarded  by 
receiving  the  right  of  citizenship  immediately.  The 
seat  of  government  of  the  Italians  was  now  removed 
from  Corfinium  to  /Rsconia,||  in  the  country  of  the 
Sainnites ; that  bold  people  resolving  to  continue  the 
struggle  as  obstinately  as  their  ancestors  had  done  in 
the  days  of  Pontius  and  Papirius  Cursor.  But  they 
had  to  contend  with  one  of  the  most  formidable  of 


• Apptftu,  e.  49.  Vrilehtt  PsteiruliM,  lifc.fi. 

t Appian,  tit  Hell.  CW.  lib.  i.  C.  46.  Liry,  Epitome,  lib.  baiii. 
tour. 

t fhW.  c-  <9.  Ury,  EpUomt,  lib.  lxxir. 

§ Livy,  Epitome,  lib.  Ixxv.  brri. 

| Diodorus  Siculus,  Echg.  lib.  XXxriL. 


the  Roman  Generals,  in  the  person  of  Syfla  j whose  LXJonseBu* 
exploits  in  this  second  campaign  had  raised  him  to  t 

the  highest  distinction.  The  forces  under  his  com- 
mand  were  increased  early  in  the  season,*  by  a ° 


DiAilfl  luvrawcu  ‘J  "I  » 

mutiny  which  took  place  among  the  troops  of  A.  Pos- 


it. o. 


That  officer,  being  suspected  of  treason,  was  murder ed 
by  his  own  soldiers,  who  then  joined  themselves  to 
the  army  of  Sylla  ; nor  did  he  scruple  to  receive  them, 
but  observed,*  " that  they  would  only  fight  the  better, 
in  order  to  atone  for  their  crime.’*  Thus  strengthened, 
he  took  and  destroyed  the  town  of  Stabile, f in  Cam- 
pania, defeated  a large  army  with  immense  loss  near 
Nola,  reduced  the  Hirpini  to  subjection,  and  then, 
invading  Samnium,  defeated  the  Samnite  General, 

Papius  Mutilius,  with  severe  loss  in  the  field,  drove 
him  into  /Estonia,  and  attacked  and  took  the  town  of 
Bovianum.  These  successes  encouraged  him  to 
offer  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  Consulship  ; for 
which  purpose,  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
he  returned  to  Rome. 

A circumstance,  which  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Mitfcri- 
Siculus.l  served,  in  all  probability,  as  a powerful  date*  re- 
indneement  to  the  Romans  to  reward  the  submission 
of  the  Italians  as  early  as  possible  w ith  ihc  privileges  ";fnf‘e 
which  they  so  earnestly  desired.  It  appears  that  the 
confederates  had  applied  for  aid  to  Mithridates,  King 
of  Pontus,  whose  power  and  ambition  were  now  dis- 
posing him  to  enter  into  a contest  with  the  Romans. 

Either  his  pride  or  his  want  of  sufficient  information 
dictated  to  him  his  most  ill-judged  answer,  and  led 
him  to  commit  a fault  in  policy  which  the  ability  and 
vigour  of  rII  his  after  life  could  neveT  repair.  He  told 
the  Italians  that  he  would  lead  his  armies  into  Italy  as 
soon  as  he  had  secured  the  dominion  of  Asia  Minor. 

But  the  fortune  of  his  intended  allies  could  brook  no 
delay  ; and  a hare  suspicion  of  so  formidable  an  ac- 
cession to  their  enemy's  force,  would  dispose  the 
Romans  to  hasten  their  measures  of  conciliation. 
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Accordingly  the  Italian  war  vanishes  almost  instan-  End  of  the 
taneously  from  our  notice;  one  state  after  another  luU*nw*r. 
submitted,  and  received  in  return  the  gift  of  Roman 
citizenship  ; and  after  the  close  of  the  second  year  of 
the  contest  wc  only  find  some  faint  sparks  remaining 
of  the  vast  conflagration  which  had  so  lately  involved 
all  Italy.  Nola  still  refused  to  yield, § and  the  relics 
of  the  Samnites  and  Lncamans  were  yet  in  arms, 
either  in  their  own  country  or  in  the  extremity  of 
Bruttium,  almost  in  the  same  quarter  where  Hannibal 
had  so  long  maintained  himself  under  circumstances 
nearly  similar. 

The  war  which  we  now  have  been  recording  was  Us  conoec- 
undertoken  for  a definite  and  intelligible  object,  and  ^ ^ 
naturally  ended  when  that  object  was  attained.  But  ° 

os  it  had  sprung  ont  of  the  internal  dissensions  of  dtonld  be 
Rome,  so  it  was" lost  in  them  again,  and  the  different  observed, 
interests  which  had  been  engaged  in  it,  although  no 
longer  the  leading  points  in  the  civil  wars  that  fol- 
lowed, yet  became  easily  connected  with  the  respective 
parties,  and  served  to  prolong  and  exasperate  their 
quarrel.  It  is  here  that  we  again  deeply  feel  the 
want  of  a contemporary  or  a sensible  historian  to 


• Livy,  Epitome,  lib.  lxxv.  Plutewb,  ia  SyUA,  c.  6. 
t Pliny,  Hit  tori*  XmtvraL  lib.  ill.  c.5.  Appian,  lib.  i.  c.  SO, 51. 
j Ectof  lib.  rsxvti. 

$ Tellelus  Pntcmdw,  lib.  &.  Diodorus  Stcnlus,  Eciog. 
lib.  xxxrii. 
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Biography,  guide  our  researches . Reduced  to  connect,  as  well 
as  vre  can,  the  facts  incidentally  mentioned  by  the 
From  writers  whom  we  are  obliged  to  follow;  and  forced  to 
supply,  often  by  conjectures,  the  chasms  in  their  moat 
unsatisfactory  narratives,  we  can  only  hope  at  best  to 
present  oar  readers  with  an  imperfect  picture,  and 
^ may  be  forgiven  if  it  be  in  some  respects  even 
to  ' an  erroneous  one.  The  name  of  Marius  has  scarcely 
r c occurred  to  our  notice  in  the  second  campaign  of 
the  Italian  war ; whereas  the  services  of  Sylla  were 
_ most  eminent.  We  have  seen  that  Sylla  went  to 
A ^ Rome  to  stand  for  the  Consulship,  and  the  prospect 
' of  his  attaining  that  dignity  was  most  galling  to  the 
jealousy  of  Marias  ; especially  as  a war  with  Mithri- 
dates  now  a]>pes red  certain,  and  if  a General  of  Sylla's 
did*!*  for"  reputation  filled  the  office  of  Consul,  his  claims  to  the 
the  Consul*  command  of  the  army  employed  in  the  cootest  would 
skip.  prevail  over  all  others.  C.  Julius  Cars&r  and  Q. 

Poinpeius  were  the  two  other  candidates  ; the  former 


by  a large  portion  of  the  people  at  large,  possessed  L-Coroelii* 
notwithstanding  great  attractions  for  the  very  lowest  Syllu*. 
dam  of  citizens,*  us  well  as  for  the  turbulent  and  en-  ts“ 
thusiastic  of  all  classes  ; for  not  only  was  it  rrcom-  trou* 
mended  by  being  of  a spirit  entirely  demorr&tical,  g" 
but  it  was  obvious  that  the  indiscriminate  admission 
of  all  the  Italians  to  the  privilege  of  voting  at  Rome 
would  greatly  lessen  the  influence  of  the  richer  class 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  by  rendering  the  assembly  of  * 
the  people  so  immoderately  numerous,  would  in  fact  ^ 
reduce  it  to  little  better  than  a mere  mob,  the  ready  CCG. 

tool  of  an  eloquent  and  ambitious  leader.  Nor  had  

the  late  grant  of  citizenship  to  the  allies  entirely  ^ 
satisfied  their  wishes  ; for  in  order  to  prevent  them  g 
from  exercising  a power  in  the  Comitia  proportionate 
to  their  numbers,  they  had  been  all  admitted  into 
eight  only  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  ;+  and  as  all  quea- 
tions  were  decided  by  a majority  of  tribes,  and  not  of 
individual  votes,  their  .weight  in  the  assembly  was 


Consul tibip  of  whom  could  not  legally  offer  himself,*  as  he  bad 
of  L.  Sylla  never  gone  through  the  previous  office  of  Prsetor,  and 
and  Q.  on  tli  i g account  his  election  was  vigorously  opposed 

ompeius.  ^ p and  P.  Sulpkius,  Tribunes  of  the 

people,  Nulpieius  was  one  ot  the  ablest  orators  of  his 
* tiuic.1  and  had  lived  in  habits  of  familiarity  with 
L.  Cnuuus,  with  M.  Antoni  us,  and  particularly  with 
the  late  Tribune,  M.  Drusus.  He  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue  “ tie 
Oraiore,"  ami  is  said  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
elder  part  of  the  nobility  as  a man  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  best  supporters  of  the  aristae ratical  cause.  One  of 
his  first  public  acts  was  the  accusation ofC.Norbanus,* 
for  a riot  and  sedition  in  his  Tribuncahip,  and  this 
was  considered  as  a favourable  omen  of  bis  future 
attachment  to  the  laws  and  to  good  order.  His  oppo- 
sition to  the  illegal  pretensions  of  C.  Cteaar  gained 
him  great  popularity,^  without  any  prejudice  to  his 
character  in  the  opinions  of  the  nobility;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  favour  with  the  multitude,  which  he 
had  thus  honourably  gained,  accompanied  jwrhape 
with  an  excessive  confidence  in  his  own  talents  as  a 
speaker,  excited  in  bis  mind  a fatal  ambition,  and  led 
Rise,  cha-  him  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  Gracchi,  of  Saturninus, 
OToceed-11^  ant*  friend  Drusus,  in  assuming  the  character 

iogTof  the  11  P0Pu!ar  Tribune.  Other  circumstances  moy  have 
Tribune  contributed  also  to  the  same  effect  : he  had  a violent 
Sulpkius.  personal  quarrel  with  Q.  Pom  peine,  j|  who,  together 
with  Sylla,  proved  the  successful  candidate  in  the 
Consular  election;  and  he  had  perhaps  already  formed 
that  connection  with  Marius,  which  his  subsequent 
conduct  so  clearly  discovered.  The  measure  which 
he  principally  endeavoured  to  carry  seems  to  have 
bn  a favourite  one  with  all  the  popular  leaders  since 
the  days  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  ; and  Sulpicios,  In  the 
course  of  his  intimacy  with  Drusus,  probably  learned 
to  regard  it  with  peculiar  attachment.  This  was  an 
unlimited  communication  of  the  right  of  citizenship 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  : a project  essentially 
popular  in  its  principle,  as  it  tended  to  render  the 
government  less  exclusive  ; and  which,  though 
abhorred  by  the  aristocracy,  and  viewed  with  jealousy 

* Cicero,  if  Claris  Ormtorib**,  c.  62. 

t Ibid.  c.  49.  55.  Dt  OraJore,  lib.  I.  e.  7.21. 

J Cicero,  d*  Ormfrt,  fib.  11.  e.  21.  49. 

| Ibid.  * HmmiSfie.  /bmw.  C.  20. 

H Ibid,  it  Amiritii,  C.  1. 


■still  much  less  than  they  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  claim.  Accordingly  Sulpicius  now  professed  him- 
self the  advocate  of  their  complete  equality  with  the 
natives  of  Rome  ; and  proposed  that  they  should  be 
admitted  into  all  the  tribes  without  distinction.  Find- 
ing his  project  resisted  by  the  aristocratical  party,  he 
became  only  more  violent  in  his  proceedings ; he 
knew  that  if  it  became  a question  of  physical  force, 
his  partisans  were  likely  to  prevail,  provided  only  that 
he  could  give  them  organization  us  well  as  numbers, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  seized  with  a panic  in  the 
time  of  danger,  and  leaving  him  personally  exposed 
to  the  fotc  of  the  Gracchi  and  of  Saturninus.  He  pre- 
pared therefore  a body  of  three  thousand  gladiators, f 
whom  he  kept  always  about  him  ; and  be  is  said 
besides  to  have  been  attended  by  six  hundred  young 
men  of  the  equestrian  order,  whom  be  culled  his 
Anti-Senate.  While  we  start  at  such  a systematic 
defiance  of  the  forms  of  regular  government,  we 
should  remember  that  acts  of  outrage  and  violence 
were  not  confined  to  the  popular  party  ; for  only  two 
years  before  this  time  a riot  bod  been  excited  by  a 
class  of  men  necessarily  removed  for  above  the  mere 
rabble, § those  who  hod  large  debts  duo  to  them ; 
who  hod  assaulted  and  murdered  A.  Seinpronius 
Asellio,  one  of  the  Pnetors,  in  open  day,  because, 
in  his  judicial  capacity,  he  had  issued  some  decrees 
for  the  protection  of  insolvent  debtors.  In  tbe  mean 
time  news  arrived  that  Milhridatcs  had  actually  at- 
tacked and  overrun  the  Roman  dominions  in  Asia 
Minor.  War  was  therefore  declared  against  him  at 
Home,  and  Asia  and  Italy  being  named  as  tbe  pro- 

* The  history  at  the  Catbolk  question  in  our  own  times  will 
greatly  illustrate  the  Account  giveu  in  the  text  Tbe  came  of  llio 
Catholics  h*»  been  espoused  by  the  popular  party,  because  the 
principle  of  abolishing  laws  of  exclusion,  and  rendering  all  men 
equally  eligible  to  « share  in  the  government,  is  in  itself  s popular 
one.  Yet  comirir  ratio  as  of  danger  or  loss  to  themselves  from  the 
consequences  of  the  measure,  have  often  strongly  iuilueuced  the 
multitude  to  oppose  It,  and  to  inveigh  against  its  supporters  ; 
although,  after  the  ferment  was  over,  they  hare  not  liked  their 
leaders  the  less  for  continuing  to  be  Ua  advocates.  Thu*  Drusus 
may  be  said  to  have  fallen  n sacrifice  tn  something  like  the  outcry 
of  “ No  Popery  yet  Snlpiriua,  only  two  years  afterwards, 
eovld  tread  in  hi*  stops,  not  only  without  forfeiting  the  adwclksa* 
of  the  people,  but  as  if  the  aide  of  the  question  which  he  espoused, 
were  Use  one  which  a popular  leader  would  naturally  adopt. 

t Velleius  Pate  ecu!  us,  lib.  H. 

t Plutarch,  in  Maria,  c.  35.  in  .S rlM.  c.  R. 

I Livy,  Epii&me,  lib.  Ixxiv.  AppLan,  lib.  L C.  54. 
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Biography,  vinces  of  the  Consuls,  the  latter  fell  to  the  lot  of  Q. 
s-"pv-— / Pompeius,* * *  and  the  former  to  that  of  Sylla.  The 
From  army  which  Sylla  was  to  command  was  at  this  time 
616  employed  near  Nola,  as  that  city  still  refused  to  sub- 

‘ mit  to  the  Homans  : but  he  himself  remained  in  the 

city  with  his  colleague,  endeavouring  to  battle  the 
tsfi  Projet‘tt5  Sulpicius,  by  proclaiming  frequent  holy- 
days,  and  ordering  consequently  n suspension  of 
u.  c.  public  business.  But  Sulpicius,  t on  one  of  these 
666  occasions,  attacked  the  Consuls  with  his  armed  force, 

calling  upon  them  to  repeal  their  proclamation  for 

A c the  festival ; and  on  their  refusal  u riot  ensued,  in 
gg ' which  Q.  Pompeius  escaped  with  difficulty  to  a 
place  of  concealment,  his  son  was  killed,  and  Sylla 
finding  himself  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  complied 
•with  their  demands,  and  annulled  his  late  edict.  Then, 
unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  similar  insult?,  he 
instantly  left  Rome  to  join  the  army.  Sulpicius 
carried  his  favourite  measure,  and  the  ltaliun  allies 
were  placed  by  law  on  a footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  Romans  in  the  right  of  voting. 

Sulpido*  Sylla  had  already  shown  that  he  possessed  none  of 
procure*  the  virtuous  courage  of  Mctellus,  who  had  preferred 
the  com-  banishment  to  a compliance  with  the  illegal  demands 
tke’uTOv  of  the  popular  party  in  the  time  of  Saturninus.  It  was 
destined  to  8000  to  appear  that  he  resembled  that  excellent  citizen 
art  against  as  little  in  .the  readiness  with  which  he  had  sacrificed 
MUhrida*  his  own  interests  and  dignity,  rather  than  endanger 
Snsfcrrcd  ****  P*BCC  bis  country.  Marius  was  now  to  reap  the 
from  Sylla  advantage  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  from  his 
to  Marius.  connection  with  Sulpicius,  and  from  the  late  triumph 
of  the  Italian  allies.  It  should  be  recollected  that  he 
had  supported  the  interests  of  the  Italians  in  the  Tri- 
bunes!) ip  of  Saturninus,  and  that  he  in  return  relied 
upon  their  devotion  to  him  in  promoting  his  views  of 
ambition.  HU  own  low  birth,  his  want  of  education, 
nnd  the  inherent  coarseness  of  his  character  lmd  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  blending  cordially  with  the 
aristocracy  ; he  was  besides  himself  a native  of  a 
country  town,  Arpinum  ; and  could  have  no  invincible 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  possession  of 
power  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  soon 
after  the  admission  of  the  Italians  into  all  the  tribes,  a 
law  was  passed  in  the  Comitiu,  by  which  the  people 
transferred  the  command  of  the  army,  destined  to  act 
against  Mithridatcs,  from  Sylla  to  Marius  and  two 
military  Tribunes  were  sent  to  notify  this  change  to 
Sylla.  His  soldiers  are  said  to  have  b«n  as  indignant 
as  himself  at  this  decree : they  had  been  fighting  for 
two  campaigns  against  the  revolted  Italians;  nnd  now 
the  enemy  whom  they  had  vanquished  in  the  field  had 
acquired  an  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  state, 
and  would  probably  deprive  them,  as  well  as  their 
General,  of  the  spoils  and  honours  which  all  antici- 
pated from  an  Asiatic  war.  The  violence  of  the  Comitia 
wa9  imitated  in  the  enmp  ; the  two  military  Tribunes 
were  murdered, § and  the  army,  consisting  of  six 
- legions,  immediately  broke  up  from  its  quarters,  and 

marches  began  to  move  towards  Rome.  But  it  is  said,||  that 

towards  almost  all  the  superior  officers,  unwilling  to  fight 
Rome.  against  their  country,  resigned  their  commands,  and 
hastened  to  escape  into  the  city. 

* Appiao,  c.  55. 

t Ibid,  dr  Brito  Cipiti,  lib.  i,  C.  56.  Plutarch,  to  S ylli,  e.  8. 

X Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  Appitn,  c.  56.  j 

5 Plutarch,  to  SyUA,  c.  9. 

D Appian,  c.  57. 


In  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  the  two  military  L.Cornelius 
Tribunes,  several  of  Sylla’s  friends  were  murdered  by  S7U*- 
the  popular  party  at  Rome.  The  Senate  was  com- 
pletely  overawed,  and  none  of  the  many  illustrious 
persons  whom  it  contained,  are  recorded  os  making  any 

attempt  to  mediate  between  the  parties,  or  to  prevent  * 

the  violence  that  was  impending.  Sylla  was  joined 
meantime  by  bis  colleague  Q.  Pompeius,  and  the  two 
Consuls  continued  to  advance,  disregarding  the  re-  * 
pealed  deputations  that  were  sent  to  stay  their  march.  v c# 

At  last,  when  they  were  already  in  the  neighbourhood  ggg* 
of  Rome,  they  received  a final  address,  entreating  them,  * 

in  the  name  of  the  Senate,  not  to  approach  within  four  A c> 
miles  of  the  Capital.*  Sylla  pretended  to  comply,  and  g q. 
gave  the  usual  orders  to  measure  out  the  ground  for 
his  camp  on  the  spot  on  which  the  deputation  had  met 
him.  But  while  his  antagonists  were  thus  thrown  off 
their  guard,  he  sent  off  a detachment  to  follow  close 
after  the  returning  deputies, t and  to  occupy  one  of 
the  gales  of  the  city.  This  was  effected,  nnd  he  and 
his  collenguc  putting  themselves  instantly  in  motion 
with  the  main  army,  and  stationing  troops  on  several 
quarters  of  the  town,  proceeded  to  force  their  way 
into  the  streets.  Marius  and  Sulpicius,  having  in  vain 
tried  to  strengthen  their  cause  by  inviting  the  slaves 
to  join  them  with  a promise  of  freedom,  attempted  for 
a time  to  resist  with  such  a force  as  they  had  been 
able  to  raise  and  arm,  and  with  the  aid  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  annoyed  the  assailants  with  stones 
and  arrows  from  their  houses.  But  Sylla  without 
scruple  ordered  his  men  to  set  fire  to  the  quarters 
from  whence  they  were  thus  annoyed  ; and  at  the 
same  time  prepared  to  assail  the  city  in  an  opposite 
direction,  at  once  to  distract  the  plans  of  the  defenders, 
and  to  menace  them  with  cutting  off  their  retreat,  takas 
Then  it  was  that  Marius,  Sulpicius,  and  their  principal  tbe  city, 
friends,  gave  up  the  contest,  and  consulted  for  their 
safety  by  flight ; whilst  the  conquerors,  halting  in  the 
Sacred  Way,  took  instant  measures  for  securing  their 
victory,  punished  severely  some  of  their  soldiers?  who 
were  beginning  to  plunder,  stationed  guards  in  the 
most  important  positions,  and  were  on  the  alert  the 
whole  night  to  prevent  any  new  disorders,  or  any 
further  hostile  attempts  on  either  side. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Romans,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  awoke  to  the 
sight  of  a victorious  enemy  in  possession  of  their  city. 

Sylla  proceeded  to  assemble  the  Senate,  and  proposed 
that  Marius, § Sulpicius,  and  their  adherents  should  be 
declared  public  enemies,  and  a price  set  on  tbeir  heads. 

A decree  was  passed  accordingly  to  that  effect ; and  Mari us  and 
Sulpicius  being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  slaves,  was  put  Sulpicltis 
to  death  by  the  Consul  s orders,  and  his  head  exposed 
upon  the  Rostra.  Marius,  after  a scries  of  romantic  inters, 
adventures,  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  pursuers, 
nnd  sought  a refuge  for  the  present  in  Africa  j so  that 
the  popular  party,  deprived  of  its  leaders,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  presence  of  a military  force,  submitted 
without  resistance  to  the  storm.  What  measures  were 
taken  by  Sylla  to  secure  the  power  of  the  aristocracy 
for  the  future,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  j[|  nor  is  it 

• Appian,  c.  57.  Plutarch,  to  SyllA,  c.  9. 

f Plutarch,  to  SfllA,  c.  9.  Apptan,  C.  58.  * 

J Apptan,  lib.  i.  c.  59. 

§ Ibid  c.  60.  Cicero,  dr  Claris  (Jraforibus,  C.  45. 

U Apptan  *ay*,  that  be  restored  the  old  cun  torn  of  voting  by 
centuries  instead  of  tribes;  that  he  revived  the  practice  that 
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Biography,  material,  for  they  were  all  reversed  in  the  counter  revo- 
y_r-  y i lulion  that  immediately  followed.  The  laws  of  Sul- 
,From  picius  were,  as  might  be  expected,  declared  invalid  ; 
o.  c.  and  the  Italians  were  thus  aguin  debarred  admission 
616.  into  more  than  eight  of  the  tribes.  But  the  Epitomizer 
— of  Livy  tells  us,*  that  Sylla  at  this  time  planted  several 
a.  c.  colonies,  in  order  as  we  may  suppose  to  reconcile  some 
138,  of  the  poorer  citizens  to  liis  party ; and  he  so  abstained 
to  from  interfering  in  the  elections,  that  L.  Cornelius 
u*  c*  Cinna,  a man  notoriously  devoted  to  the  popular  in- 
terest,  was  chosen  Consul  for  the  following  year, 
— ” together  with  Cn.  Octavius,  a partisan  of  the  aristo- 

a.  c.  cracy.  It  is  said  that  he  bound  Cinna  t by  the  most 
®9.  solemn  oaths  not  to  disturb  the  order  of  things  which 
CtnMju>d0f he  established  ; a precaution  so  little  likely  to  be 
OcUnos  any  avail,  that  we  may  almost  wonder  that  Sylla 
to  the  t.'on-  should  have  adopted  it.  In  fact,  no  sooner  did  Cinna 
«d»lup.  come  into  office,  than  he  began  to  declare  his  real 
sentiments ; and  induced  one  of  the  Tribunes  to 
threaten  Sylla  with  a prosecution  for  his  late  violent 
assault  on  the  city,  and  usurpation  of  the  government,  t 
fi  tta  sails'  that  Sylla  now  saw  too  late  how  incom- 

vntb  bis*  ' plctc  and  short-lived  was  the  victory  that  he  had 
army  to  gained  ; still,  secure  of  the  attachment  of  his  army, 
Greece.  he  trusted  that  the  Senate  might  be  able  to  maintain 

nothing  should  be  submitted  to  the  derision  of  the  people,  unless 
it  had  first  pasned  the  Senate  ; and  that  the  Senate  itself  was  swelled 
by  tbc  nomination  of  three  hundred  new  members  from  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  state  to  be  placed  on  its  rolls.  But  the  reality 
of  such  important  changes  must  not  be  admitted  on  the  sole  autho- 
rity of  such  a writer  as  Appian. 

• Epitome,  Lib.  brxTti. 

t Plutarch,  in  SyllA,  c.  10. 

x Ibid.  i»  My  If  A,  c.  10.  Cicero,  lie  Claris  Oratoribme,  c.  48. 


their  own  cause  till  he  should  return  in  triumph  from  i 
Asia  ; and  to  prevent  all  chance  of  ngnin  being  de- 
prived of  his  command,  he  at  once  left  Home,  rejoined  ^ 
his  soldiers  whom  he  had  some  time  before  sent  back 
to  Campania,  and  then  proceeded  without  delay  to 
sail  with  them  into  Greece,  there  to  check,  if  possible, 
the  alarming  career  of  Mithridates. 

His  colleague  in  the  Consulship,  Q.  Pompcius,* 
had  been  also  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  still 
kept  on  foot  to  oppose  the  remnants  of  the  Italian 
Confederacy.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  the  quarters 
of  the  troops,  which  were  at  this  time  in  the  country 
of  the  Marsi.  But  Cn.  Pompcius,  the  General  whom 
he  was  going  to  supersede,  considered  the  possession  f 
of  an  army  too  valuable  to  be  easily  relinquished  ; and  „ 
the  soldiers,  at  his  instigation,  as  is  stated  in  all  our  «i 
accounts  of  these  times,  murdered  their  intended  com-  l 
mander  as  soon  as  he  arrived  among  them.  Cn.  Pom- 
poms thus  retaining  his  station,  aspired  perhaps  to  act 
the  part  of  Sylla,  and  to  become  like  him  the  defender 
of  the  Senate  against  the  enemies  who  were  prcjwiring 
to  assault  it : but  it  was  not  decreed  that  his  crime 
should  be  so  successful  ; and  the  author  of  an  act, 
unexampled  till  now  in  the  Homan  history,  was  not 
permitted  even  to  reap  that  poor  renown  which  attends 
on  prosperous  wickedness. 

We  here  suspend  our  narrative  of  the  domestic 
transactions  of  Home,  in  order  to  trace  the  fortunes  of 
Mithridates,  against  whom  Sylla  now  directed  bis 
arms. 

• Appian,  c.  63.  Velleius  Pate  .culm,  lib.il.  Liry,  Epitome, 
lib.  Iiivii. 
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Biography.  Tm?  kingdom  of  Pontus,  originally  tributary  to  the 
crown  of  Persia,  but,  after  its  recovery  from  the  suc- 
cessors  of  Alexander,  an  independent  sovereignty, 
descended,  at  the  death  of  Mithridates  the  Sixth,  who 
*****  had  been  the  steady  ally  of  Rome,*  to  his  son  of  the 
same  name,  a child  then  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
too’  The  family  traced  their  origin  to  Artabazes.t  one  of 
* the  seven  noble  Persians  who  conspired  to  destroy  the 
v c usurper  Smcrdis,  and  who  received  from  Darius  the 
691*  government  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  J to  be  held  as 
* a fief  of  the  empire. 

A c To  the  extraordinary  abilities  and  endowments  of 
’ the  young  Mithridates,  distinguished  by  the  surnume 
Cbaneier  of  Eupator,§  and  usually  called  **  the  great,0  the 
and  talent*  Roman  historians  bear  ample  testimony  ; nor  could 
of  Mitbri-  they  do  otherwise  without  reflecting  discredit  upon 
dates. 

• Poljrb.  Er  crept.  cmv. 

-f-  Ibid.  v.  43.  Appian,  dr  Self,  hfithrid.  Gryph.  p.  1082. 

t Diod.  Sic.  xbc.  45.  Xcn.  Anab.  Floras,  iti.  3.  * 

§ And  Dionysius,  Appian,  fa  loco  eit. 
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the  anus  and  councils  of  Home,  so  often  defeated  and  Mithri- 
so  long  baffled  by  bis  courage  and  policy  :*  but  if  date*, 
justice  bus  been  done  to  his  talents,  his  enemies  have 
laboured  to  comjiensale  for  this  admission,  by  holding 
him  up  to  the  detestation  of  posterity  as  a monster  of  Vl  ^* 
cruelty  and  treachery.  A careful  comparison  of  the 
slight  sources  from  which  the  common  notions 
respecting  this  accomplished  prince  have  been  drawn,  ** 
will  lead  us  to  suspect  that,  according  to  the  moral 
opinions  of  his  time,  he  was  as  much  distinguished  v 
for  virtue  and  for  his  amiable  and  generous  temper,  as  * 

for  wonderful  powers  and  acquirements  both  of  body  > * 

and  mind. 

His  birth,  if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Justin,  f 
and  his  accession  to  the  throne  were  indicated  to  the  ^ 
world  by  the  appearance  of  a comet  of  prodigious  accession 
magnitude  and  brilliancy.  But  if  any  such  pheno-  of  Mitbri- 
dates  VII, 

* See  Prideanx’s  Connect,  part  U.  book  5> 

t Justin,  xxxvii.  2.  et  *ry. 
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Biography . roeoon  occurred  at  those  periods,  it  was  tvol  regarded 
'■ — ' by  the  guardians  of  the  youthful  prince  as  an  uriequi- 
From  vocal  declaration  of  the  peculiar  fuvour  and  protection 
v.  c.  of  heaven  ; for  his  early  years  were  passed  in  continual 
631.  danger  from  their  machinations  against  his  life.  Of 
— the  precise  object  of  these  treasonable  practices, 
a.  c.  history  affords  us  little  intimation  j but  if  his  mother 
1‘23.  followed  the  example  of  his  grandmother  Laodice,* 
to  who  is  said  to  have  destroyed  five  of  her  six  children, 
v-  c*  in  order  to  perpetuate  her  own  power,  it  would  ac- 
6*91.  count  for  the  fact  mentioned  by  Appian.t  that  he 
~~  caused  both  his  mother  und  brother  to  be  put  to  death ; 
A-  c’  If  indeed  any  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  assertion 
63.  of  the  historian  who,  in  the  same  book,  states  that  he 
came  to  the  throne  after  the  decease  of  both  bis 
life  during  parents. 

fiia  rniuu-  lint  whoever  was  the  instigator  of  the  various  plots 
rity.  devised  against  the  young  prince,  they  appear  to  have 
been  carried  on  with  great  cunning  and  perseverance, 
and  to  have  btren  frustrated  entirely  by  his  own  pru- 
dence and  intrepidity.  And  this  is  all  that  can  with 
any  certainly  be  inferred,  from  the  loose  and  contra* 
dietory  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  bis  early  life. 
It  is  indeed  reluted  * that,  with  a view  to  his  destruction, 
the  guardians  of  his  minority  encouraged  him  to  make 
use  of  dangerous  weapons,  mounted  upon  a high 
mettled  and  unbroken  steed,  but  that  in  consequence 
of  his  extraordinary  activity  and  skill  in  horsemanship, 
the  plot  miscarried.  Such  a report  is  likely  enough 
to  have  arisen  from  the  bold  and  enterprising  temper 
of  Mithridatcs,  who,  according  to  Appian,§  was  par- 
ticularly addicted  to  equestrian  exercises,  and  excelled 
all  other  men  in  strength  and  agility  : he  could  ride 
a hundred  and  twenty-live  miles  in  one  day  on  horse- 
back, and  drive  sixteen  horses  in  his  chariot,  even 
when  age  had  somewhat  impaired  his  vigour ; und  in 
the  use  of  all  the  warlike  weapons  of  his  time,  but 
especially  in  throwing  the  javelin,  he  was  singularly 
expert.  [|  Having  failed  in  these  indirect  practices, 
the  conspirators  attempted,  it  is  said,  to  take  him  off 
by  poison  ; but  the  prince,  suspecting  the  dunger, 
had  invented  a celebratc-d  antidote,  or,  as  Pliny  affirins.f 
a variety  of  antidotes,  which  he  was  in  the  daily  habit 
of  tuking,  and  afterwards  of  swallowing  active  poisons, 
till  his  constitution  became  inured  to  the  operation  of 
the  most  violent  drugs.  The  antidote,  called  from 
him  MUhridntc,  was  in  great  repute  in  the  days  of 
, Pliny,' **  and  is  mentioned  by  writers  of  all  ages  down 
to  the  present  time.  It  ha*  for  some  time  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  being  a needless 
comj>ound  of  a great  variety  of  botanic  extracts,  and 
is  said,  by  the  highest  medical  authorities,  to  have 
been  incapable  of  producing  the  effects  attributed  to 
it,  which  are  altogether  beyond  the  powers  of  medicine. 
E»Hy  pro-  The  early  life  of  Mithridatcs  was  spent  in  the  assi- 
■ru Q^I|/n  ^uous  cultivation  of  those  talents  and  hubits  which 
rendered  him,  in  the  words  of  Pliny, ft  the  greatest 
prince  of  his  time,  or,  in  the  stronger  language  of 
Cicero,  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  reigned.  He 
accustomed  himself  ut  all  reasons  to  lie  in  the  open 
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air.  And  to  depend  upon  his  success  in  the  chase  fora 
precarious  meal.  He  exposed  himself  to  dangerous 
conflicts  with  the  larger  and  fiercer  wild  animals,  and 
exercised  his  sjieed  aud  dexterity  in  pursuit  of  the 
smaller.*  He  studied  profoundly  the  Physics  and  Phi- 
losophy of  the  age,  and  made  himself  master  of  ail  the 
languages,  or  more  properly  perh;i|>s  of  the  dialects, 
spoken  by  the  nations  with  whom  he  was  likely  to 
have  any  intercourse  in  peace  or  war,  so  that  he  could 
receive  ambassadors,  and  issue  despatches  without  the 
intervention  of  an  interpreter. T The  language  of 
Pontus,  in  liis  time,  hod  become  a corrupt  mixture  of 
Greek  and  Getic  ; and  it  is  probable  that  different 
modifications  of  the  same  jargon  formed  the  dialects 
of  most  of  the  neighbouring  states  : but  t bough  the 
vernacular  tongue  was  thus  barbarous,  a purer  Greek 
appears  to  have  been  the  languugc  of  the  court } for 
the  coins  of  Mithridatcs  bear  Greek  inscriptions,  and 
his  Treatise  or  Botany  was  composed  in  Greek-! 

Having  spent  seven  years  in  these  exercises,  and  Mithri- 
haviug  attained  a growth  much  exceeding  the  common  d*1** 
stature  of  mun,§  lie  assumed  the  government  of  his 
dominions  in  his  eighteenth  year,})  and  immediately 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  improve  and  extend 
the  interests  of  his  country.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  dearth 
of  accurate  histories,  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  con- 
quests, or  even  to  define  his  patrimonial  dominions  • 
and  still  more  so  to  v indicate  his  character  from  the 
improbable  calumnies  heaped  upon  him  by  the  Romans. 

Lutropius  and  <>rosius^[  speak  of  him  ns  reigning  over 
Armenia  Minor,  (now  Aladulla)  the  kingdom  of  his 
son-in-law  Tigranes,  and  the  whole  tract  of  country 
bounded  by  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Bosphorus.  His 
complete  subjugation  of  live  Scythians,  who  hail  baffled 
the  attempts  of  so  many  mighty  monarchs,  is  noticed 
by  Justin**  us  having  enabled  him  to  secure  himself  in 
the  possession  of  “ Pont  us  and  Cappadocia/4  (the 
former  of  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,)  and  it 
was  probably  therefore  his  first  exploit.  By  what 
means  he  overcame  the  ferocity,  and  maintained  the 
fidelity  of  that  wild  people,  is  left  wholly  to  conjec- 
ture ; but  wc  timy  conclude  that  he  derived  no  small 
advantage  from  his  own  hardy  habits  and  personal 
prowess  in  gaining  the  affections  of  the  savage  tribes 
of  the  north. 

Wc  shortly  afterwards  find  him  engaged  in  the  re- 
duction of  Sinopc,tt  in  which  atLempt  he  gave  repeated 
proofs  of  his  great  talents,  both  os  u diplomatist  and 
as  an  engineer.  The  success  of  the  siege  was  for  a 
time  prevented  by  succour*  supplied  from  Rhodes,  and 
Mithridatcs  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  the  Rhodian* 
to  his  party  by  presents  and  promises  ; *!  but  the  able 
disposition  of  his  artillery  finally  prevailed,  and 
Sinope,  §£  reduced  to  obedience,  became  the  principal 
residence  of  the  King. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  same  period  that,  ac-M«mc«bl» 
cording  to  the  custom  of  many  Oriental  nations,  lie 


• Justin,  xxxrii.  2. 

t Pliny,  ril.  24.  Afitkridmtrt  duanrm  e t Hgimti  pattim*  rex, 
Midem  tirnguir  jure  dixit,  pro  coitrtome  rimg uiar  rim*  interpret* 
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I Pliny,  xxv.  2.  I Appbui,  Rrb.  Aittk. 

M Justin,  xxxrii.  3.  \ Lib.  r.  OnoflitM,  vi.  1. 

••  Lib.  xxxvii.3.  ft  Polyb.ir.  56. 
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§§  Sinope  vu  first  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontui  by  Fbar- 
naccs.  b.  c.  183.  Sec  Strabo,  lib.  xii. 
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Bioftnipby.  married  his  Utter  Laodice,*  a name  common  to  the 
* females  of  his  family  ; but  he  dkl  not  long  remain  at 
home  to  enjoy  the  scanty  dominion  so  little  suited  to 
his  bold  and  aspiring  genius.  Disguising  himself  as 
a private  person,  he  made  the  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
returned  through  Bithynia,  noting  carefully,  in  every 
state,  the  means  of  defence  which  it  possessed,  and 
the  facilities  which  were  open  for  exciting  disaffection 
towards  the  predominating  power  of  Rome.  He  was 
met,  on  his  arrival  in  his  own  country,  with  the  wel- 
come news  that  bis  wife  had  in  his  absence  given 
birth  to  an  heir ; but  the  festivities,  with  which  he 
celebrated  this  completion  of  his  wishes,  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  timely  discovery  of  a plot  to  poison  him, 
in  which  his  Queen  and  several  of  the  principal  officers 
of  his  household  were  implicated.  It  appeared,  by  the 
testimony  of  a faithful  domestic,  that  Laodice,  affecting 
to  conclude  from  his  prolonged  absence  that  he  was 
no  longer  alive,  had  been  guilty  of  infidelities  so 
numerous  and  so  notorious,  as  to  leave  her  little  hope 
of  concealment ; and  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
discovery  upon  his  return,  the  guilty  parties  had 
resol  ve<l  on  the  death  of  the  King.  Their  guilt  being 
fully  proved,  the  Queen  and  her  associates  were  put 
to  death. f 

The  King  now  devoted  his  whole  attention  to 
politics,  am)  endeavoured  to  form  an  alliance  with 
every  description  of  power  which  could  be  rendered 
available  against  Rome  ; so  that  there  was  no  king- 
dom, no  republic,  scarcely  a hand  of  robbers  or 
pirates,  from  Pontus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules, 
hostile  to  the  Romans,  which  was  not  more  or 
less  connected  with  him.f  In  the  celebrated  Social 
war,  the  progress  of  which  we  have  just  traced, 
the  Marsians,  as  we  have  seen,  scat  ambassadors 
to  treat  with  the  King  of  Pontus,  and  to  solicit  a 
reinforcement  of  ships  and  men.  The  wary  monurch 
received  them  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and 
assured  them  of  his  cordial  good  wishes  ; but  ob- 
served that  " it  could  not  consist  with  his  safety  to 
attack  the  Romans  in  Italy,  till  he  should  first  have 
driven  them  out  of  Asia;”^  and  that  he  should  best 
consult  the  interests  of  the  allies,  ns  well  as  his  own, 
by  creating  a powerful  diversion  in  the  east. 

Restore*  Ariarathes,  King  of  Cappndoriu,  who  had  married 
hi*  ncplicw  Laodice,  another  sister  of  Mithridates,  died,  not  with- 
^l0**  out  SU9P'c*on  having  been  poisoned  by  bis  prime 
m’  minister  and  illegitimate  brother  Gordius  j and  Justin, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  imputes  the  contrivance 
of  this  murder  to  Mithridntes  ; who,  as  he  relates  the 
story, ]|  employed  the  same  wicked  instrument  to 
destroy  the  heirs  to  the  throne,  his  own  nephews  ; 
although  he  admits  that  the  sole  object  of  the  war 
which  ensued  with  Nicomedes  King  of  Bithynia,  who 
had  married  the  widow  and  seized  the  vacant  kingdom, 
was  to  assert  the  claim  of  the  young  Ariarathes  to  the 
dominions  of  his  father.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that 
Laodice,  like  her  sinter  of  the  same  name,  was  an 
unprincipled  woman,  ami  entered  readily  into  the  pro- 


St. 


posal  of  Nicomedes  to  unite  the  kingdoms  of  Cappa- 
docia and  Bithynia  to  the  exclusion  of  her  own  sons. 
Mithridates,  shocked  at  such  unnatural  injustice,  and 
desirous  that  Cappadocia  should  not  pro*  out  of  his 
family i (for  the  late  King  was  his  cousin,  and  inherited 
the  kingdom  from  their  common  ancestors, ) raised  a 
powerful  army,  and  seizing  all  the  strong  places  on 
the  frontier,  soon  placed  Ariarathes  the  Kigbth  in 
peaceable  possession  of  his  paternal  rights.  ‘I  he  cause 
of  the  quarrel  which  ensued  between  the  uncle  and 
nephew,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  By  Justin  it  is 
attributed  to  the  arbitrary  tone  assumed  by  Mithri- 
dnies  in  a negoemtion  for  the  pardon  and  restoration 
of  Gordins,  whose  guilt  was  never  proved,  and  whose  ^_C' 
experience  and  sagacity  might  have  proved  highly 
valuable  to  the  youthful  King.  But  Ariarathes,  suspi- 
cious of  his  uncle's  views,  resisted  his  wishes,  and  a 
war  was  the  consequence,  in  w hich  he  wag  defeated 
and  slain.*  The  throne  thus  again  vacant,  descended 
rightfully  to  the  family  of  Mithridates,  who  gave  it  to 
his  own  son,  now  eight  years  of  age,  with  the  .surname 
of  Ariarathes,  and  appointed  Gordius  Regent  during 
the  minority.  But  tlte  C np|irulocians,  attached  to  their 
own  branch  of  the  royal  family,  revolted  from  the 
bastard  Gordius,  and  proclaimed  another  Aria  rat  best  lie 
Ninth,  (the  brother  of  the  late  King)  whose  title  they 
defended  with  great  obstinacy,  but  with  little  success. 

The  King  of  Pontus  dispersed  the  forces  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  young  Pretender  died,  shortly  after- 
wards, of  u broken  heart,  f 

Nicomedes,  meanwhile,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  Nicolnedea 
power  of  his  rival,  prevailed  upon  hi*  Queen  to  forge  a *or’ 

tale  of  a third  son  of  her  late  husband,  whom,  for 
certain  reasons  of  state,  she  had  kept  in  concealment  Ariarathes. 
till  the  death  of  his  two  brothers  ; but  whose  claim  to 
the  throne  they  now  thought  it  their  duty  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  of  Rome : for  which  purpose  Laodice  in 
person  accompanied  the  ninbas«itdi»rs,  and  boldly 
declared  the  pseud o- A riant  t lie*  to  be  her  own  son,  and 
the  legitimate  heir  of  Cappadocia.  Mithridates,  un- 
willing to  be  draw*n  prematurely  into  hostilities  with 
Home,  sent  Gordius  thither  to  defend  the  cause  of  his 
son,  nod  to  remind  the  benute  that  “ be  wus  the  de- 
scendant of  that  Ariarathes  who  fell  in  battle  defending 
the  Romans  against  Ari.stonicus  : " hut  aware  that 
money  would  prevuil  among  the  Senators  more  than 
gratitude  or  justice,  he  directed  his  envoy  to  make 
magnificent  presents  to  ail  the  leading  men  in  the 
city.  X 

It  is  probable  that  Nicomedes  had  not  neglected 
tl»e  same  precaution  ; for  the  decree  of  the  Senate 
deprived  Mithridates,  or  rather  his  son,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cappadocia ; and,  “ to  compensate  for  the 
Inaa/’i  took  away  Paphlagonta  from  Nicomedes,  de- 
claring both  those  countries  free  republics,  and  allies 
of  Rome  ; in  plain  terms,  usurping  them  to  them- 
selves. But  the  Cappadocians,  unwilling  to  become 
dependent  upon  the  caprices  and  subject  to  the  extor- 
tion of  Roman  governors,  refused  to  accept  their 


• Justin,  xxxvil.  3. 

t Juitin  im  put**  this  act  of  justice  to  llithridates  as  an  atrocious 
crime  Loc».  tit. 

J Appian,  Htb.  \fith. 

| Diodorus  Siculus,  xxxTil.  1, 

||  Lib.  xxxviii.  1. 


•hi*  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  tlx?  preposterous  and  inde- 
cent story  mentioned  by  Justin,  in  which  Mitliridatcx  is  made  to 
assassinate  his  nephew,  xxxviii.  1. 

t Justin,  xxxviii.  2.  These  ars  the  same  two  princes,  wham 
Justin  states  to  have  been  before  murdered  by  Gordius. 

J Diodorus  Siculus,  Excrrpt.  xxxiv. 
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TUograpf  j.  freedom , and  bluntly  declared  that  no  nation  could 
properly  be  mid  to  exist  without  a King  : upon  which 
the  Senate,  hoping  to  retain  their  influence  in  the 
country  by  means  of  u creature  of  their  own,  appointed 
Arioharzancs  to  be  King.* •• 

Hut  Mithridates  was  far  from  acquiescing  in  a decree 
which  tended  so  completely  to  disappoint  his  hopes  of 
acquiring  the  empire  of  the  cast.  He  had  long  culti- 
vated n close  alliance  with  Tigranes,  Satrap  of  Ar- 
menia, who  was  equally  with  himself  hostile  to  the 
insolent  pretensions  of  Rome ; and  he  now  induced 
him,  by  the  offer  of  giving  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
in  marriage,  to  make  war  upon  the  sluggish  and  cow- 
ardly monarch  whom,  for  their  own  purposes,  the 
Senate  had  given  to  Cappadocia,  t Little  resistance 
was  made  : Mithridates  in  person  taking  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  mulcted  the  people  in  a heavy  fine  for 
their  submission  to  Arioharzancs  ; and,  hearing  that 
Nirnmcdes  was  dead,  and  that  his  son  of  the  same 
name  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Bithvnia,  he 
advanced  into  that  country,  and  expelling  the  young 
King,  made  himself  master  of  all  that  part  of  Asia, 
and  laid  the  towns  under  tribute.  J The  deposed  Kings 
Arioharzancs  and  Nicomedes  immediately  departed  for 
Rome,  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  suppliants  before 
the  Senate,  who,  proud  of  such  illustrious  suitors,  and 
indignant  that  any  monarch  should  presume  to  wage 
a war  without  their  sanction,  peremptorily  decreed 
the  restitution  of  the  exiled  princes,  and  sent 
Aquiliu*t§  and  Manlius  Maltinus||  to  see  their  decree 
carried  into  effect. 

Warbegmi.  The  die  was  now  cast.  Mithridates,  aware  that  be 
*•  c*  must  either  relinquish  his  acquisitions  altogether,  or 
89*  boldly  defend  them  ngainst  the  Roman  legates,  re- 
ceived the  Commissioners  with  great  haughtiness, 
made  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  resources,  and 
replied  to  their  commands  by  complaints  of  the  in- 
justice and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and 
though  the  two  princes  were  formally  restored  to 
their  dominions,  he  never  suffered  them  to  enjoy 
peaceable  possession.  TJpon  this  the  Roman  officers 
in  Asia,  without  waiting  lor  further  instructions  from 
home,  collected  all  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
republic  throughout  the  provinces,  and  moved  in 
three  divisions  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands. The  first  division  was  commanded  by  L. 
Cassius,  Proconsul  of  Pcrgnmus  ; the  second  by 
Aqu  ilius ; and  the  third  by  Q.  Oppius,  Proconsul 
of  Pamphylia.*  * Each  division  consisted  of  about 
forty  thousand  men  ; and  a fleet  of  observation 
moved  at  the  some  time  towards  Pontus.  With  these 
forces  they  had  to  contend  ngainst  a monarch,  who, 
according  to  Appian.tt  was  then  master  of  four  hun- 
dred ships  of  war,  fifty  thousand  cavalry,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  infantry,  $+  all  equipped  in 
the  most  complete  manner,  and  accompanied  by  for- 
midable trains  of  artillery  ; and  who  hail  at  his  com- 
mand the  powerful  army  of  Tigranes, §§  and  reinforce- 
ments from  several  others  of  the  independent  Asiatic 
Princes. 
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In  the  meantime  Nicomedes,  relying  upon  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Roman  army,  boldly  invaded  Pontus, 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  country  ns  fur  us  Amostris, 
by  which  he  acquired  an  immense  booty.  Mithridates, 
hoping  that  the  Senate  might  be  induced  by  this 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Bithynians  to  withdraw 
its  interference,  retired  before  the  enemy,  and  sent 
an  envoy  to  the  legates,  desiring  that  they  would  at 
least  permit  him  to  rppel  the  invasion  of  his  own 
territory.  The  legates,  as  Appian  * himself  acknow- 
ledges, were  ashamed  to  take  part  with  Nicomedes  ; 
and  they  returned  an  evasive  answer  that  “ they 
neither  wished  Mithridates  to  be  injured  by  Nico- 
medes, nor  could  they  suffer  Nicomedes  to  be  over- 
come by  Mithridates  ; since  it  was  against  the  in- 
terests of  Rome."  Upon  receiving  this  reply,  the  jnTOto 
King  no  longer  hesitated  to  send  his  son  Ariarathes  Pontus. 
with  a strong  force  to  take  possession  of  Cappadocia; 
at  the  same  time,  he  once  more  despatched  his  envoy 
Pelopidos  to  excuse  the  necessity  of  this  proceeding 
to  the  Romans.  But  they  peremptorily  refused  to 
listen  to  his  expostulations,  and  ordered  him  to  quit 
the  camp  and  return  no  more. f Hostilities  were  now 
inevitable ; and  a battle  shortly  afterwards  took 
place  near  the  river  Amnias,  in  which  Mithridates 
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and  Nicomedes  commanded  in  person  : the  victory 
was  for  some  time  doubtful,  the  Bithynians  being 
very  superior  in  numbers ; but  the  skill  and  courage 
of  Mithridates  finally  prevailed,  and  a great  booty, 
with  a prodigious  number  of  prisoners,  most  of  whom 
were  Romans,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  King,  w illing 
to  set  an  example  of  a humane  and  generous  mode  of 
warfare,  set  all  the  captives  at  liberty,  without  ran- 
som, and  furnished  them  with  provision  for  their 
journey  home.t 

This  decisive  action  was  followed  by  a number  of 
skirmishes,  in  all  of  which  the  Romans  suffered 
severely ; but,  whenever  they  were  token  prisoners, 
they  were  treated  by  the  victor  with  the  greatest 
liberality : the  same  conduct  was  observed  towards 
the  Bithynians  and  all  the  native  Asiatics  whom  the 
fortune  of  war  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  to 
the  clemency  of  Mithridates  ; whose  name  became  so 
popular,  that,  wherever  he  advanced,  the  cities  hast- 
ened to  throw  open  their  gates,  and  begged  to  be 
taken  under  bis  protection.  The  Romans  were 
universally  detested  in  Asia  for  their  avarice  and 
cruelty ; and  so  eager  were  the  natives  to  escape 
from  their  oppressive  exactions,  that  Mithridates, 
without  further  contest,  became  master  of  Phrygia, 

Mysia,  Lycia,  Pumphylin,  and  all  the  country  as  far 
as  Ionia.  The  Laodiceans,  rising  upon  the  Procon- 
sul Oppius,  delivered  him  bound  to  the  King  of 
Pontus,  and  a similar  fate  soon  afterwards  befell 
Aquilius. 

Mithridates  would  not  refuse  his  new  allies  the  Conduct  of 
pleasure  of  seeing  their  tyrants  paraded  through  Mitbri- 
their  cities  in  a kind  of  mock  triumph;  and  the 
populace  every  where  pursued  them  with  threats  and  General*.* 
execrations,  till,  in  cruel  derision  of  their  insatiable 
avarice,  Aquilius  was  put  to  death  by  pouring  melted 
gold  down  his  throat,  and  Oppius  shared  his  punish- 
ment. Nothing  can  justify  such  severity  of  ven- 
geance j but  Pliny  and  Velleius  Paterculus,  as  well 
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Biography.  as  other  Roman  writers,*  admit  that  it  was  richly 
merited  by  the  sufferers.  Htec  paulatim  exmsit  Table 
Prom  quddam,  non  jam  avarUia  ted  fames  auri...nec  jam  Qui- 
U.  c.  rilium  aliquo,  ted  v niter  to  nomine  Romano  inf  ami,  Rex 
631*  Mithridates  AquUio  duci  capto  auruui  in  os  infudit. t 
— Having  established  Satraps  in  the  newly  acquired 
a.  c.  provinces,  the  King  advanced  to  Magnesia,  Ephesus, 
123-  and  Mitylene,  all  of  which  joyfully  submitted  to  him  : 
the  Ephesians,  in  testimony  of  their  loyalty,  broke  down 
v*  c*  all  the  statues  of  the  different  Roman  Generals  in  their 
city,  for  which  offence,  on  the  arrival  of  Sylla  in  Asia, 


— " a most  barbarous  revenge  was  inflicted  upon  them. 

a.  c.  Returning  from  Ionia,  he  took  Stratoniee,  and  laid 
the  town  under  contribution  : and  here  it  wus  that  he 


met  with  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Hypsicratca  J 
whose  romantic  attachment  to  him  induced  her  to 


^6150,000.)  to  Coos,  in  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  for  MUhri- 


security,  Mithridates  sailed  thither,  and  seized  uot 
only  that  sum,  but  a considerable  treasure  in  money 
and  jewels,  the  property  of  Alexander,  grandson  to 
Cleopatra  Queen  of  Egypt  $ the  young  ^prince  also 
fell  into  the  bnnds  of  the  conqueror,  who  with  his 
accustomed  generosity,  treated  his  prisoner  iu  a man- 
ner suitable  to  his  rank,  and  bestowed  on  him  an 
education  truly  royal.* 

While  Mithridates  was  engaged  at  Coos,  L.  Cassius 


123. 

to 


the  Proconsul,  with  a considerable  body  of  the  Italians  ggj 
who  were  exiled  from  Asia,  had  thrown  himself  into 


Rhodes,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  city  with  great  ^ c 
vigour.  The  suburbs  were  razed,  artillery  was  ^ 
mounted  on  the  walls,  and  the  fleet  was  manned  S}cge  ^ 
under  the  orders  of  Deinugoras,  who  attempted  to  Rhodes. 


undergo  fatigues  and  perils  so  little  suited  to  her  age 
and  sex.  At  the  same  lime  the  Cyclades,  with  the 
islands  of  Delos,  Lesbos,  and  Eubcea  § were  given  up 
to  his  lieutenant,  Neoptolemus  ; and  Athens  itself, 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Athenian  governor  Ariston,  || 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Archelaus,  another  of  his 
generals,  who  shortly  after  contrived  to  draw  over 
to  his  master's  interest  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 
Banishes  In  the  meanwhile  Mithridates,  perfectly  aware  that 
all  Romans  the  Senate  would  speedily  make  a powerful  effort  to 
from  Asia,  recover  their  dominions  in  Asia,  saw  the  necessity  of 
expelling  from  the  countries  now  in  his  power  that 
numerous  body  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  at  any 
moment  reudy  to  act  under  the  orders  of  the  re- 
public.^ A decree  was  accordingly  framed,  com- 
manding all  Homans  immediately  to  depart  from  Asia 
under  pain  of  death,  and  rendering  it  penal  for  any 
persons  to  harbour  or  to  conceal  them  : a reward  was 
also  offered  by  proclamation  to  such  as  should  give 
intelligence  against  offenders.  The  Asiatics,  burning 
with  hatred  and  revenge  against  Rome,  eagerly  took 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
they  had  suffered,  and  a vast  number  of  Italians, 
(eighty  thousand  according  to  some  authors,**  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  if  we  believe  Plu- 
tarch,ft)  perished  in  a few  days.  The  Roman  writers 
do  not  hesitate  to  impute  this  atrocious  massacre  to 
the  express  order  of  the  King  j but  upon  comparing  the 
different  accounts  which  they  have  given  us  of  it,  and 
considering  that  which  the  exigency  of  the  case,  the 
character  of  Mithridates,  and  the  state  of  public  feeling 
at  that  period  combine  to  render  probable,  we  are 
forcibly  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  intention  did 


engage  the  royal  squadron,  commanded  by  Mithri- 
dates  in  person,  os  it  approached  the  harbour  ; but 
being  nearly  surrounded,  by  an  able  manuevure  of  the 
King,  he  retired  into  the  port  without  loss,  and  in  good 
order.  A blockade  waa  immediately  formed  ; and 
the  Rhodians,  li living  obtained  some  advantage  in  a 
sally,  were  encouraged  again  to  attempt  u naval 
action,  in  which,  though  nothing  of  importance  was 
effected,  Dcmngorus  gained  great  credit,  and  Mithri- 
dates  became  dissatisfied  with  his  captains  : so  that 
a tempest  shortly  afterwards  having  destroyed  part  of 
his  fleet,  he  resolved  to  press  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
land,  and  nt  the  same  time  to  attempt  to  force  his 
way  into  the  port.  An  enormous  machine,  called  a 
sambuca,  was  erected  upon  two  ships  j deserters  were 
engaged  to  conduct  u party  with  scaling-ladders  to  a 
low  and  practicable  part  of  the  wall  ; and  the  two 
points  were  to  be  attacked  simultaneously,  upon  a 
signal  given  from  within  by  a fewr  who  were  to  ascend 
in  silence  with  the  deserters,  and  to  display  a li£ht 
from  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  But  the  Rhodians,  having 
intimation  of  the  design,  counterfeited  the  signal ; ana 
the  attack,  being  prematurely  made,  miscarried.  The 
sambuca,  however,  proved  a most  formidable  assailant  j 
rising  nearly  to  a level  with  the  batteries,  it  discharged 
tremendous  showers  of  darts  and  iron  bolts,  and 
having  thus  cleared  the  way  of  all  opposition,  it  af- 
forded a ready  means  for  planting  Ladders  and  cover- 
ing an  escalade.  The  Rhodians,  meanwhile,  behaved 
with  great  gallantry,  till,  from  the  increased  pressure, 
the  huge  machine  at  once  gave  way,  and  fell  with  a 
dreadful  crash,  burying  hundreds  in 'its  ruins.  ‘The 
citizens  attributed  their  deliverance  to  the  miraculous 


not  exceed  the  necessary'  precaution  of  excluding  the 
subjects  of  Rome  from  his  newly-acquired  dominions. 
Seises  a Intelligence  having  been  received  that  the  Jews  of 
treanirc  at  Asia  had  remitted  eight  hundred  talents,  JJ  (about 
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intervention  of  Isis,  who  was  said  to  have  burnt  the 
beams  which  supported  the  sambuca ; and  Mithridates, 
unwilling  to  consume  more  time  and  men  on  a con- 
quest so  little  important,  retired  to  Butara,  and  is  said 
to  have  forgotten  for  a time  the  cares  of  war  in  the 
society  of  his  bewitching  Queen. t 

Sylla  being  now  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  Sylla  ar- 
conduct  the  Mithridatic  war,  arrived  in  Greece nTT* ia 
with  -five  complete  legions,  and  several  battalions  ®Teeoc* 
and  companies,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  **  c* 
fifteen  thousand  foot,{  and  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
ami  he  was  joined  by  u considerable  body  of 
the  Italian  refugees  from  Asia ; but  with  this  rein- 
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forcement,  he  wn  in  no  condition  to  meet  Archelaus 
in  the  field,  who,  including  the  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  liis  brother  Taxiles,  is  said  to  have  had  with 
him  in  Greece  above  two  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
and  after  the  arrival  of  Dorylnus  to  his  assistance, 
there  bad  been  altogether  opposed  to  the  Homans 
three  hundred  ami  ten  thousand.*  Sylla  therefore 
resolved  to  commence  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of 
Athens  ; ami  having,  in  his  war  thither,  brought  over 
to  his  party  the  unstable  citizens  of  Thebes,  he 
marched  directly  into  Attica,  and  made  active  prepa- 
rations for  the  speedy  reduction  of  the  city. 

When  Sylla  surveyed  the  walls  of  the  Pineus,  at  which 
point  he  intended  to  press  the  siege,  he  was  struck  with 
admiration  of  their  prodigious  height  and  solidity,  and 
of  the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction  ; but,  with 
the  undaunted  perseverance  of  a Uotnan,  he  was  ouly 
stimulated  to  covet  more  earnestly  the  glory  of  taking 
so  strong  a place.  Having  in  vain  attempted  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  scaling,  and  completely  fatigued  his 
men,  he  retired  for  a while  to  repose  them  at  Eleusis 
and  Megara,  whilst  he  constructed  new  and  vast 
machines,  partly  with  materials  brought  from  Thebes, 
and  partly  from  the  sacred  groves  of  Acadcmus, 
which  resounded  to  the  military  axe,  instead  of  the 
honied  accents  of  Plato.  He  employed  himself  also 
in  collecting  great  quantities  of  earth,  stones,  and 
refuse  timber,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  n mound  to 
the  height  of  the  wall  ; and  he  tampered  with  some 
of  the  profligate  Athenian  slaves  to  give  him  intelli- 
gence of  all  that  passed  in  the  city,  by  means  of 
leaden  epistles,  folded  up  in  the  form  of  bullets,  and 
shot  into  the  lines  from  slings,  f Hv  these  means, 
when  the  works  were  in  progress,  and  Archelaus  had 
planned  a sally,  his  troops  were  trepanned  into  an 
ambush  and  suffered  severely  ; so  that  the  workmen 
continued  their  operations  without  further  interrup- 
tion. The  mound  being  now  nearly  level  with  the 
wall,  Archelaus  erected  towers  in  opposition  to  it  ; 
and  expecting  that  the  Homans  would  attempt  to  take 
the  fort  by  storm,  he  sent  for  reinforcements  from 
Chalcis,  and  armed  and  trained  his  rowers J to  op- 
pose them  ; a precaution  which  appears  to  throw  very 
considerable  doubt  upon  the  credibility  of  the  histo- 
rians, who  have  stated  the  regulnr  troops  under  his 
command  to  have  so  greatly  exceeded  in  number  the 
whole  Homan  army  indeed  Appian  expressly  ac- 
knowledges that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the 
Roman  forces  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 


enctny.§ 

Finding  himself  now  a match  for  the  Homan  Gene- 
ral, Archelaus  made  a sally  by  night,  and  succeeded  in 
burning  and  de$^roving  the  greater  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery erected  upon  the  mound  ; but  Sylla  having, 
in  ten  days  time,  repaired  the  damage,  a turret  was 
erected  opposite  to  it  upon  the  walls  of  the  Piraeus, 
and  Andromichates  arriving  with  fresh  succours  from 
Mithridates,  the  General  drew  out  his  men  in  order 
of  battle  under  the  city  wall.  A smart  action  ensued, 
in  which  the  besieged  bad,  at  first,  the  advantage, 
and  the  Homans  fled  in  some  confusion  ; but  being 
ably  rallied  by  Mursena,  they  returned  to  the  charge. 


• Applsn,  eaJ.  In  these  nnrabm  (treat  allowance  should 
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and  drove  the  enemy,  with  loss,  into  the  fort.  Arche-  Mitfcri- 
laus,  who  had  exerted  himself  with  distinguished  dates, 
courage  throughout  the  day,  in  his  anxiety  at  last  to  v— 
secure  the  safety  of  his  rear,  was  shut  out  of  the  gates,  Pnw» 
and  would  certainly  hate  been  tuken  prisoner,  had  c* 
not  the  soldiers  on  the  wall  let  down  a rope,  by 
which  he  drew  himself  up  into  the  fortress. 

As  the  winter  was  now  at  hand,*  Sylla  made  bis  c* 
head-quarters  at  Eleusis,  and  employed  his  men  in 
connecting  the  outworks  with  the  sea,  by  an  im-  ^*° 
roensc  dyke.  In  this  operation  they  were  continually  Jllf* 
harassed  by  the  enemy,  who,  by  frequent  sallies,  and  y * 
by  discharges  of  missiles  from  the  batteries,  killed 
and  wounded  a great  number  of  soldiers  every  day  $ J_ 
but  Sylla, t anxious  at  any  price  to  complete  bis  con- 
quest, in  order  that  he  might  return  to  take  (tort  in 
the  dimensions  at  home,  thought  the  blood  of  hif 
country  men  of  le«s  importance  than  his  own  factious 
schemes  ; and  finding  that  his  success  was  retarded  by 
the  want  of  n fleet  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  supplies 
into  the  harbour,  he  sent  to  Khodes  for  ships.  The 
Hhodians,  however,  refused  to  part  with  their  navy, 
lest  Mithridatcs  should  return  and  seize  their  town ; 
and  Sylla  was  obliged  to  despatch  Lucullus  to  Egypt 
with  orders  to  the  different  courts,  still  adhering  to 
the  interests  of  Home,  to  send  all  their  fleets  to 
llhodcs  for  the  service  of  the  republic.  This  mission 
wav  of  no  trifling  danger  and  difficulty,  at  a moment 
when  all  the  seas  of  the  Levant  swarmed  with  the 
cruisers  of  Pontus ; but  Lucullus  performed  it  with 
admirable  quickness  and  address. 

Meanwhile  Munatius  hav  ing  fallen  in  with  Ncopto-  Manillas 
lcmus  near  Chalcis,  a battle  ensued,  in  which  the  driest* 
latter  received  a severe  wound  ; and  his  troops,  dis-  *" 

heartened  by  the  fall  of  their  General,  were  defeated  child*, 
with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  That  such  a 
result  should  have  materially  weakened  the  power  of 
Neoptoiemus,  is  a powerful  confirmation  of  the  sus- 
picions already  expressed,  that  the  Human,  like  the 
Grecian  historians,  were  in  the  habit  of  grossly 
overrating  the  numbers  of  their  adversaries.  Sylla, 
encouraged  by  this  event,  shortly  afterwards  made  ail 
attempt,  by  means  of  a portable  bridge,  to  pass  over  by 
night  from  the  battery  upon  his  own  mound  to  the  wall 
of  the  Pincus ; and  the  Homans  crossed  the  passage 
with  so  much  secrecy,  that  they  surprised  the  guards, 
and  created  great  alarm  in  the  fortress  ; but  Arche- 
laus hastening  to  the  spot,  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  storming  party  was  killed,  and  his  men 
hurled  down  from  the  wall.  The  besieged,  instantly 
sallying  from  below,  attacked  the  Homan  lines,  and 
would  have  destroyed  all  their  works,  had  not  the 
timely  arrival  of  Sylla,  with  his  whole  army,  com- 
pelled them  to  retire.  $ 

The  duty  of  watching  the  works  became  now  ex- 
tremely severe  upon  the  besiegers,  and  scarcity  be- 
gan to  be  no  less  pressing  within  the  city ; so  that 
both  parties  were  equally  anxious  to  bring  the  contest 
to  a conclusion.  The  plans  of  Archelaus§  for  supply- 
ing the  garrison  with  provisions  were  generally  ren- 
dered abortive  by  the  intelligence  which  Sylla  con- 
tinued * to  receive  in  leaden  bullets  ; and  one  of  the 
Largest  towers  which  the  besieged  had  erected  on  the 
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. wall  was  thrown  down,  and  a number  of  soldiers  were 
killed  by  the  superior  weight  of  the  Roman  artillery. 

During  these  transactions,  Arrarathes,  or,  according 
to  others,  Arcoth’ias,*  a son  of  the  King,  invaded 
Macedonia  w ith  the  hope  of  creating  a diversion  ; and 
having  expelled  all  the  Roman  garrisons,  and  mode 
himself  master  of  the  whole  province,  he  was  advanc- 
ing to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  when  he  unhappily 
fell  sick  and  died  in  a few  days.  The  great  defect  of 
Oriental  discipline,  which  cvetr  Mithridutcs  did  not 
correct,  and  which  perhaps  could  not,  consistently 
with  Oriental  maxims  of  policy,  be  corrected,  was  the 
dependence  of  the  whole  army,  often  of  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  war,  upon  the  life  of  one  man.  In  this, 
as  in  a multitude  of  other  instances,  there  was  no 
second  General  upon  whom  the  command  of  the  army 
and  the  execution  of  the  design  could  devolve ; and 
the  full  of  Alliens,  in  ull  probability,  was  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  this  Prince. 

In  order  to  increase  the  scarcity  now  prevailing  in 
Athens,  t SylU  became  extremely  vigilant  to  prevent 
auy  egress  from  the  city,  and  Archehtas  saw  that  no 
hope  remained  of  being  enabled  to  hold  out  much 
longer,  unless,  by  some  vigorous  effort,  he  could 
open  a communication  with  the  surrounding  country. 
For  this  purpose  he  carried  a tunnel  from  within  the 
fortress  under  the  huge  mound  upon  which  Sylla  had 
erected  his  batteries  ; and,  having  sunk  a pit  beneath 
it,  contrived  to  withdraw  the  temporary  wood -work 
which  supported  the  roof  of  his  excavation,  so  that 
the  mound  suddenly  sunk  down,  with  all  its  ma- 
chinery, to  the  inexpressible  consternation  of  the 
Romans,  llut  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this  inci- 
dent was  greater  than  the  mischief  : the  industry  of 
the  soldiers  speedily  raised  the  mound  to  its  former 
height,  and  repaired  the  broken  engines  > and  Sylla, 
drawing  a lesson  from  liis  enemies,  began,  in  a similar 
manner,  to  undermine  the  walls  of  the  fort.  These 
operations  were  met  by  countermines  ou  the  part  of 
the  garrison,  and  frequent  subterranean  skirmishes 
took  place  in  the  dark,  amid  the  falling  in  of  earth  and 
atones,  and  the  thundering  of  cavalry  above.  A part 
of  the  wall,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Roman  works, 
having  been  shaken  by  these  means,  Sylla  threw  into 
the  fortification  such  a quantity  of  fireballs  and  heavy 
iron  bolts,  that  he  burnt  the  principal  tower,  erected 
by  Archelaus,  and  effected  a practicable  breach.  A 
body  of  picked  men  were  immediately  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, and,  being  cheered  by  the  General  in  person, 
they  entered  the  breach,  and  for  a time  drove  back 
the  guards  stationed  to  defend  it  ; but  Archelaus 
coming  up,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  the  garrison  renewed  their  efforts,  and 
the  assailants  were  repelled  with  loss, after  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  conflict.  Sylla  sounded  the  recall,  and 
bestowed  high  commendations  on  the  conduct  and 
courage  of  his  men,  which  could  not  but  reflect  still 
higher  honour  upon  Archelaus  and  the  garrison. 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  night  the  breach 
was  so  completely  repaired,  that  Sylla,  when  he 
reconnoitred  the  field  next  morning,  gave  up  all  hope 
of  storming  the  Piraeus,  and  resolved  to  await  the 
slower,  but  more  safe  and  certain,  effects  of  famine. 

The  garrison  was  indeed  reduced  to  the  last  extre- 
mity ; the  horses  and  mules  were  all  consumed  ; the 
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very  saddles  and  harness  had  been  boiled  down ; 
human  flesh,  and  even  more  disgusting  substances 
were  resorted  to  in  the  extremity  of  hunger;*  the 
soldiers  became  too  weak  to  mount  guard  ; ami  Sylla 
having,  either  by  treachery  or  by  accident, t learned 
that  no  sentinel  was  posted  at  a weak  point  of  the  city 
wall,  entered  without  opposition.  A most  barbarous 
scene  ensued.  The  garrison  and  the  inhabitants,  too 
weak  eitlier  for  resistance  or  flight,  were  massacred 
w ithout  regard  to  age  or  sex  ; all  the  horrors  of  a 
captured  city  were  fearfully  enacted  in  every  house  ; 
many,  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans,  inflicted 
a voluntary  death  upon  themselves  ; and  when  order 
was,  in  some  measure,  restored,  scarcely  a free  person 
of  any  description  wus  found  alive.  Sylla  sold  ull  the 
slaves,  and,  while  he  exerted  himself  to  preserve  the 
nobler  edifices,  he  gave  up  all  the  properly  to  pillage. 
ArUto,  in  the  meanwhile,  with  a few  followers, 
escaped  to  the  citadel,  where  he  continued  to  hold 
out  for  several  days  j but  all  his  provisions  being  ex- 
hausted, and  no  hope  appearing  of  relief,  in  the  end 
he  surrendered  at  discretion.  Aristo,  and  the  prin- 
cipal officers  were  put  to  death  *,  but  Sylla,  satiated  with 
blood,  suffered  a few  of  the  inferior  soldiers  to  depart 
unmolested.  The  treasure  found  in  the  citadel  was 
immense,  amounting  to  four  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  gold,  and  more  than  six  hundred  of  silver. $ It 
consisted  principally  of  vessels  of  the  most  costly 
workmanship  dedicated  to  Minerva  ; but  superstition 
afforded  these  no  protection  from  the  avarice  of  the 
Roman  General,  already  stained  with  the  sacrilegious 
robbery  of  Delphi,  and  of  almost  every  rich  shrine  in 
Greece  .$ 

The  Firmu*  still  remained  defended  by  Arcbelaus, 
who  erected  such  a succession  of  walls  between 
the  fortress  and  the  city,  that  Sylla,  after  having 
battered  down  the  first  with  considerable  difficulty, 
was  completely  disheartened  at  the  liydru,  which  grew 
faster  than  lie  could  lop  it.  Rut  Archelaus,  finding 
that  the  possession  of  the  fort  served  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  fatigue  his  men,  embarked  them  sufely 
in  the  harbour,  and  evacuated  the  place.  Then  passing 
through  Bccotia,he  appointed  his  rendezvous  at  Ther- 
mopylae, where  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  under 
Androinicbates,  by  the  army  of  the  Prince  who  died  ut 
Tydeus,  and  by  fresh  succours  sent  him  from  Asia  j 
and  lie  employed  himself  in  exercising  and  training 
the  recruits,  and  in  providing  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign ; whilst  Sylla,  now  undisputed  master  of  the 
Pirasus,  vented  his  rage  upon  that  noble  fortress, 
and  destroyed  all  of  it  that  could  be  consumed  by 
fire,  together  with  a vast  accumulation  of  naval  stores. 

The  Roman  Geueral,  having  refreshed  his  cohorts, 
lost  no  time  in  following  Archelaus,  who,  on  his  ap- 
proach, advanced  into  Phocis  at  the  head  of  a mixed 
army  of  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  nieu.ji  The 
numbers  under  Sylla,  including  the  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  could  hardly  have  amounted  to  half  so 
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• Appian,  ia  loco.  f Plutarch,  in  SyUA. 

J Appian,  in  he*. 

S Plutarch,  la  SyllA.  His  instrument  in  this  busmen  tr»s  the 
wretched  Capfain,  whose  compunction  be  treated  with  the  rooat 
hardened  contempt. 

ii  Appian,  in  U<+.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  little  de- 
pendence can  lie  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  these  numbers.  11a- 
tarch  asserts,  that  Tax  lies  had  now  joined  Arcbclau* ; but  this 
contradicts  the  narrative  of  Appian. 
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Biography,  many  j bo  that  he  thought  proper  to  avoid  an  action, 

* and  await  a more  favourable  opportunity. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts 
given  by  the  several  historians  who  have  related  the 
circumstances  of  the  action  which  followed.  Plutarch, 
who  professes  to  write  with  the  commentaries  of  Sylla 
before  him,  has  evidently  no  other  view  than  to  mag- 
nify the  groat  actions  of  the  Homan  General  by 
exaggerating1  the  difficulties  which  beset  him,  aud  the 
numbers  opposed  to  him  ; and,  from  the  character  of 
Sylla  himself,  we  have  little  reason  to  rely  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  source  from  which  the  partial  biogra- 
pher professes  to  draw  his  materials.  It  is,  however, 
admitted  by  all,  that  Archelaus  exposed  the  Homan 
General  to  great  difficulties  by  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  he  drew  him  on  through  a country  exhausted  of 
all  supplies  ; and  that  the  Homan  legions  were  so 
much  intimidated  by  the  martial  appea ranee  and  by  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  that  they  could  not  for  some 
time  be  prevailed  oil  to  take  the  field.  Sylla,  who 
felt  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a battle,  and  was 
impatient  to  finish  the  campaign,  and  who  saw,  with 
vexation,  that  Archelaus  commanded  the  country,  and 
sacked  the  neighbouring  towns,  whilst  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  trenches,  used  every  effort  to  bring  on 
an  engagement ; and  his  desire  was  but  too  w'ell 
seconded  by  the  rashness  of  the  Generuls  who  com- 
manded under  Archelaus. 

Baltic  of  The  action  commenced  with  an  attempt,  on  the 
rone*‘  part  of  the  Romans,  to  seize  an  eminence  which 
commanded  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  000a  became 
general.  It  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy  on 
both  sides,  and  the  Homan  army  w'os,  for  a time, 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  compelled  to  give  ground  ? 
but  Archelaus,  having  been  deceived  by  the  clouds  of 
dust  w hich  anise,  lost  the  opportunity  of  surrounding 
the  broken  legions,  and  gave  Sylla  time  to  rally  his 
men,  and  to  make  a desperate  and  effective  charge. 
Archelaus,  who  saw  his  men  waver,  hastily  ordered  ' 
the  entruucc  to  his  camp  to  be  closed,  and  calling 
out  to  them  that  “ they  had  no  safety  but  in  victory," 
rushed  furiously  among  the  enemy.  The  fight  was, 
for  a time,  renewed  ; but  the  steoidiuess  of  the  Ro- 
mans prevailed,  and  the  royal  army  fled  towurds  their 
trenches,  where  they  were  slain  in  great  numbers. 
The  General  now  opened  the  gates,  and  the  broken 
remains  of  his  army  took  refuge  within  their  intrench- 
ments.  Murtena,  meanwhile,  who  commanded  on 
the  left,  was  exposed  to  extreme  danger  by  the  dis- 
tance to  which  Sylla  pursued  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  ; aud,  had  the  right  wing  of  the  Asiatic  army 
maintained  its  ground,  he  must  have  been  cut  off,  and 
completely  destroyed  ; but,  R9  has  been  before  ob- 
served, the  troops  of  the  east  depended  almost  entirely 
on  the  motions  of  their  General  in  chief  j and  no  sooner 
was  the  centre,  under  Archelaus,  obliged  to  give  way, 
than  all  the  rest,  though  actually  at  that  moment 
victorious,  fled  in  confusion.  In  this  battle,  so 
bravely,  and,  for  some  hours,  so  doubtfully  con- 
tested, the  Homan  writers  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert,  that  Sylla  lost  only  twelve  or  fifteen  men, 
whilst  there  fell  of  the  barbarians  a hundred  and  ten 
thousand.*  If  this  statement,  in  any  degree,  re- 
sembled the  truth,  it  wroulil  he  worth  while  to  inquire 
by  what  means  Archelaus,  with  scarcely  ten  thousand 

• Appiau,  in  Iom.  Plutarch,  m»  SyUi.  Eutropius,  v. 
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men  remaining,  was  enabled  not  only  to  embark  in 
good  order  for  Chalets,  in  face  of  the  victorious  army 
of  Sylla,*  but,  while  he  made  his  head-quarters  in 
that  city,  to  plunder  all  the  islands  near  the  coasI, 
and  to  await,  without  any  interruption  from  the  Ho- 
man General,  the  arrival  of  a fresh  army  from  Asia. 

The  intelligence  of  this  disaster  produced  imme- 
diately, among  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  accustomed 
to  change  their  masters  and  their  political  principles 
with  every  variation  in  the  tide  of  success,  the  usual 
consequences  of  insubordination  aud  revolution. 
Mithridutes,  anxious  to  lose  no  time  in  fitting  out  a 
fresh  army  against  Sylla,  found  himself  surrounded 
on  every  side  with  defections  and  conspiracies  : he 
steered  through  these  difficult  and  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances with  bis  customary  ability,  and,  even  by  t^tloaof 
the  udtnission  of  his  adversaries,  at  least  with  a poli-  Mitkri- 
tic  shew  of  moderation  and  humanity.  He  first  dues, 
seized  several  Tetrarchs  of  Galatia, t who  had  revolted 
on  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Archelaus,  and  having 
punished  them  as  traitors,  he  appointed  a Satrap  as 
Governor  General  over  all  their  Tetrnrchics  j but  this 
officer  had  scarcely  time  to  remit  the  public  treasures 
to  the  King,  before  a general  insurrection  drove  him 
from  the  country,  which  remained  devoted  to  the 
Roman  interest.  The  Chiaus  bad  luboured  under  a 
suspicion  of  disaffection  ever  since  the  naval  action 
at  Rhodes  j in  which,  us  if  accidentally,  they  hod 
run  foul  of  the  flag-ship,  which  carried  Mithridates 
himself.  It  was  only  from  the  presence  of  mind 
and  the  powerful  exertions  of  the  King  that  she 
was  saved  from  destruction.  They  were  there- 
fore, at  the  present  juncture,  to  be  watched  with 
great  caution ; and  the  King  was  strongly  ad- 
vised to  make  a severe  example  of  them,  since  it  was 
ascertained  that  several  of  the  principal  citizens  had 
repaired  to  the  camp  of  Sylla,  in  Greece,  and  that 
some  Roman  officers  had  been  seen  at  Chios. { But 
Mithridutes,  unwilling  to  act  with  precipitation, 
despatched  Zenobius  to  take  hostages  for  their  fide- 
lity, aud  to  disarm  all  who  were  suspected  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  Romans.  This  being  effected 
without  opposition,  and  the  hostages  being  sent  to 
Erythne,§  Zenobius  proceeded  to  cull  an  assembly  of 
the  citizens,  in  which  he  read  n letter  from  Mithri- 
t kites,  addressed  to  the  Chiiui9,  complaining  of  their 
treachery,  and  informing  them  that  the  privy  council 
had  passed  on  them  sentence  of  death,  which  he  wns 
willing  to  commute  for  a fine  of  two  thousand  talents 
(about  ^387,500.)  The  fine  being  readily  paid,  the 
disaffected  citizens  were  arrested,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  put  on  board,  under  a strong  escort, 
and  conducted  to  the  King,  w ho  sent  them  to  colonize 
a fertile  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxinc. 

Zenobius,  in  the  meantime,  returned  toEphesus,  with  ZcooIhqs 
orders  to  institute  a strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  put  to 
its  citizens,  who  were  strongly  suspected  of  favouring  desth 
the  Roman  cause ; but  the  Ephcsiaus,  taking  advun-  Epl|C*Ui* 
tage  of  his  urbanity,  prevailed  on  him  to  enter  the 
city  without  his  guards,  and  instantly  seizing  him  cost 

• AppUin. 

f Tlw  Galatians,  or  GaUogTcri,  were  a mixed  race,  <1  expended 
from  the  Gaul*.  w ho  sacked  Rome  under  Breouiu  ; and  who 
afterward*,  pawing  into  Greece,  and  being  there  defeated  by  tie 
Thracians,  fled  into  Asia  Minor,  where  they  Milled.  Strabo,  xii. 

Liry,  Jtssviil.  12.  40. 

X K’ow  Scki.  $ A city  of  Ionia.  Pausaaias,  x.  12, 
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Biography.  *nto  Pr*3on,  and  put  him  to  death.  The  gates 
* were,  at  the  same  time,  closed  against  his  followers, 
and  the  citizens  were  induced  to  declare  for  Sylla.  This 
example  was  quickly  followed  by  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns ; but  Mithrldatcs,  having  punished 
some  of  the  principal  agitators,  put  a stop,  for  the 
present,  to  the  further  progress  of  disaffection,  by  pro- 
claiming independence  to  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  ; 
at  the  same  time  ordaining  a general  remission  of  debts 
(nor™  tabular),  and  the  admission  of  mctics  (resident 
foreigners)  mid  of  freedmeu*  to  the  privileges  of 
citizens. 

Order  tvas  scarcely  restored  among  the  dependencies 
when  a greater  danger  arose  to  the  King  from  a con- 
spiracy among  his  own  officers,  the  leaders  in  which 
were  Minton,  Neoptolemus,  Clisthcnes.and  Asclepio- 
dotus.  The  last  of  these,  whether  from  the  outset 
faithful  to  his  master,  or  repenting  of  his  treason, 
timely  betrayed  the  plot  to  the  King,  and  the  traitors 
suffered  the  penalty  due  to  their  crime.  Upon  their 
trial  circumstances  appeared,  which  led  to  the  detec- 
tion of  a very  extensive  confederacy ; and  a strict 
inquiry  being  instituted, t a great  number  of  male- 
contents  were  executed.  It  deserves  remark  that 
Sylla  afterwurds  seized  all  the  persons  within  his 
reach  who  had  given  information  against  the  conspira- 
tors, and  put  them  to  death  in  horrid  tortures. 

These  affairs  being  despatched,  the  King  hastened 
the  departure  of  Dorylaus  to  join  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  his  forces  in  Greece  ; and,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  the  whole  royal  army,  alter  the 
junction,  amounted  to  about  eighty  thousand  men, 
though  others  have  stated  it  at  more  than  double  that 
number.  Dorylaus;  assumed  a very  high  tone  in 
speaking  of  the  late  engagement,  and  declared  that 
his  only  wish  waa  to  meet  with  Sylla  as  soon  as 
possible  ; but  Archelaus,  aware  of  the  advantages 
which  he  possessed  in  the  command  of  the  sea,  ex- 
erted himself  to  moderate  the  ardour  of  his  colleague  ; 
until  Sylla,  having  moved  his  camp  to  the  plain  of 
Orchomcnus  in  Bceotia,  a situation  remarkably  favour- 
able for  the  cavalry,  in  which  the  Asiatic  army  was 
very  superior  to  the  Homans  , § the  Generals  agreed  to 
encamp  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  and  to  fortify 
their  intrenchmcnts  os  strongly  as  possible.  Whilst 
the  armies  lay  thus,  in  sight  of  each  other,  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  employed  in  cutting  trenches  across 
the  plain,  in  order  to  interruptaud  break  the  charge 
of  the  Asiatic  cavalry.  Archelaus  made  repeated 
sallies  from  his  camp  with  small  bodies  of  horse, 
and  cut  to  pieces  the  parties  employed  in  this  work  j 
and  so  great  was  the  dread  entertained  by  the  Romans 
of  the  royal  horse-guards, |l  that  they  could  not  be 
brought  up  to  cover  their  own  labourers.  At  length 
Sylla,  enraged  at  his  frequent  losses,  seized  a standard, 
and  springing  forward  towards  the  enemy  as  they 
were  cutting  down  the  unarmed  workmen,  he  called 
out  to  his  soldiers  in  a voice  like  thunder,  “ Go  back, 


Dorylaua 
gw*  to 
Greece. 


* Appian  atul  Plutarch  call  these  persons  11  $lar*j  ” but  this 
must  lw  understood  as  spoken  invidiously  of  Utosc  who  had  bttti 
in  slavery. 

t Apjnan  says,  “ sixteen  hundred  hut  litis  is  wholly  incre- 
dible. It  is  more  likely  that  sixteen  suffered  death. 

X Plutarch,  im  Sylla.  1 A|>pian,  in  toco. 

||  This  excessive  terror  could  hardly  have  exieted,  unless  the 
Romans  had  suffered  very  severely  from  the  Asiatic  cavalry  at 
Ctueronca. 
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white-livered  scoundrels,  to  Rome ; and  when  you  Mithri- 
are  asked,  where  you  betrayed  your  General,  reply,  dates, 
that  you  ran  away,  and  left  him  among  the  enemy  at  v-* 
Orchomenus.”  This  artifice  revived  the  spirit  of  From 
honourable  daring  among  the  troops,  and  speedily  c- 
brought  on  a general  action.  Both  armies  behaved 
with  greut  gullantry,  and  suffered  severely ; a body 
of  archers  in  the  royal  army,  being  charged  so  home  A*  c* 
by  two  Roman  cohorts  that  they  could  not  handle 
their  bows,  grasped  their  arrows  in  their  hands,  and  *° 
using  them  like  swords,  forced  the  enemy  to  retire, 
leaving  many  of  their  number  on  the  field.  * Diogenes,  M 
the  Kiug’s  sun,  who  commanded  on  the  right,  dia- 
played  a strength,  courage,  and  address  worthy  of  his 
father  ; and  kept  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  Hoiniui  'af 
army  in  check,  till  he  fell  covered  with  wounds  : his  Orchome- 
full  proved  the  signal  of  retreat  to  the  rest  of  the  uus. 
army,  and  they  fled  to  their  trenches  with  the  loss, 
it  is  said,  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,t  chiefly 
cavalry. 

It  is  probable  that  the  loss  of  the  Romans  was 
likewise  great ; for  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
is  nowhere  mentioned,  and  Sylla  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  attempt  to  force  the  Hues,  but  retired  to 
refresh  his  men.  The  next  day,  apprehensive  lest 
Archelaus  should  retire  again  to  Cbalris,  he  began  to 
draw  a trench  round  the  enemy’s  camp  as  if  to  prevent 
his  escape  ; the  royal  army  immediately  sallied  to 
interrupt  the  work,  anti  for  several  hours,  as  Appian 
acknowledges,  " the  noblest  feats  of  valour  were 
performed  both  by  Homans  and  by  barbarians."  The 
latter  were  at  length  driven  in,  after  great  mutual 
slaughter,  and  the  Romans,  entering  their  lines  at 
the  same  time,  slew  them  in  such  multitudes,  that  the 
dykes  and  rivulets  of  the  plain  flowed  with  blood. 
Archelaus,  Ann  and  undaunted  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion, provided  for  the  safety  of  the  survivors  with  a 
quickness  and  dexterity  which  won  the  admiration  even  * 
of  Sylla  j and,  embarking  them  in  transports,  retired 
to  Chalcis.  The  Unman  General,  seeing  no  further 
advantage  to  be  gained  till  the  arrival  of'  a powerful 
fleet  under  Lucullus,  having  ravaged  the  whole  of 
Bcrotia,  went  into  winter-quarters  in  Thessaly. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  faction  at  Rome,  adverse  to  Flarcns 
Sylla,  sent  Flaccus,  who  was  Consul  with  Cinna,  into  pm1*  into 
Asia,  at  the  head  of  two  legions,  and  with  a considcra- 
hie  fleet ; but  the  ships  having  been  driven  ashore  by 
a gale  of  wind,  were  hurnt  by  some  of  the  King's 
soldiers,  and  Flaccus,  who  was  an  indifferent  officer, 
and  of  a haughty  and  capricious  temper,  lost  all  con- 
trol over  his  men  ; some  of  whom  went  over  to  Sylla. 
in  Thessaly,  and  the  rest  submitted  to  the  orders  of 
Fimbria,  a private  senator,  who,  without  any  com- 
mission from  Rome,  assumed  the  command,  and 
barbarously  murdered  Flaccus.  But  though  a bad 
citizen.  Fimbria  was  a good  soldier,  and  having 
fallen  in  with  the  army  under  another  son  of  Mithri- 
dates,;  named  after  his  father,  he  pursued  him  from  B.  c. 
place  to  place  till  he  forced  him  into  n defile,  from  95, 
which  he  with  difficulty  escaped  by  sea  to  Mytilene.§ 


• Plutarch,  In  SyUd. 

t Appian,  i»  loco. 

2 Appian  and  Oroaiui  relate,  that  it  vita  the  Kmjr  himself  who 
fled  from  Fimbria.  Plutarch  aho  speaks  of  a skirmish  at  sea 
between  Neoptolemus  and  Lurullas,  in  which  the  former  was 
worsted.  (Vita  ImcuIU.)  Memnon.  c.  36. 

$ Appian,  in  /era. 
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Biography.  These  events  disposed  both  parties  to  an  accoinmo- 
dntion.  Milhriduteg,  taught  by  experience  to  dread 
From  the  Homan  arms,  sent  in  at  ructions  to  Archelaus  to 

v.  c.  treat  for  peace  -}  and  Sylla,  jeidous  of  the  intentions  of 

631.  Fimbria,  who  was  committing  atrocious  ravages  in 

— Asia,  and  still  more  alarmed  by  news  from  Home,  was 

a.  c.  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  escape  From  the  Mithridatic 

123.  war.  An  interview  accordingly  was  concerted,  at 

to  which  Sylla*  projmsed  that  Archeluus  should  place 

v-  c-  at  his  disposal,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  civil  war 

691.  which  was  impending,  the  army  and  navy  under  his 

— command  ; and  that  in  return  for  this  sen  ice  he 

c*  should  be  declared  King  of  Pontos  and  ally  of  Home, 

ca*  in  the  mom  of  his  master,  who  was  to  he  deposed  and 

will* ******  put  to  death.  The  brave  Asiatic  nobleman  replied 
Archelaus.  "I1!1  becoming  indignation,  and  bitterly  reproached 
the  Homan  with  his  double  baseness  ; hut  .Sylla, 
hardened  in  guilt  and  treachery,  only  derided  his 
scruples,  and  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  fidelity  to  a bar- 
barian and  a King  ; and  Plutarch,  who  relate®  the 
store,  appears  to  think  that  Sylla  had  the  best  of  the 
argument. 

Term*  Archelaus,  however,  thought  otherwise  ; and  the 
posed.  *>ro'  Hoinun  General  was  obliged  to  propose  terms  less 
inconsistent  with  honour  and  loyalty. t These  were 

1.  That  Mithridates  should  give  up  bis  fleet,  consisting 
of  seventy  ships  of  the  line,  and  all  his  prisoners. 

2.  That  he  should  pay  to  Home  two  thousand  talents 
(*£387,500.)  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  3.  That  he 
should  confine  himself  to  his  hereditary  dominions, 
ceding  Asia  Minor  and  Paphlagoniu  to  the  Homans, 
BithyniatoNicomeilf-f,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarznucs. 
4.  That  he  should  be  styled,  os  his  father  hud  bcen,{ 
the  friend  und  ally  of  Homc.$ 

. _ Archelaus,  unwilling  to  make  such  important  con- 
cessions without  consulting  Mithridates,  agreed  to 
give  up  all  the  places  which  he  held  iu  Greece,  and 
to  conclude  u truce  till  the  pleasure  of  the  King  should 
he  known.  In  the  interval  he  scrupulously  abstained 
from  action  of  every  kind  j while  Sylla  employed  him- 
self in  plunder  and  exaction  both  in  Greece  and  in 
Asia.  At  length  the  couriers  who  had  been  despatched 
to  the  King  returned  with  his  answ  er,  agreeing  to  all  the 
conditions  proposed  except  the  cession  of  Paphlagonia; 
and  slating  that  he  could  have  made  much  better 
terms  with  Fimbria  if  he  could  have  condescended  to 
treat  with  so  ambiguous  a character.  Sylla,  upon 
this  hint,  took  the  alarm,  and  desired  to  have  ah  in- 
terview with  the  King  ; which  accordingly  took  place 
on  a plain  between  Pergamus  and  Cypscllii,  each  party 
being  accompanied  by  a few  faithful  followers. || 
After  some  altercation,  during  which  Sylla  is  said  to 
have  behaved  with  great  heat  nnd  insolence,  Mithri- 
dates consented  to  all  the  conditions  without  reserve, 
and  returned  in  peace  to  his  narrowed  dominions. 
The  Homan  General,  on  his  return  home,  was  allowed 
a magnificent  triumph. 


It  is  judiciously  observed  by  Florus,*  that  though 
Sylla  formally  concluded  a peace  with  the  King  of 
l’ontus,  yet  he  left  Asia  under  the  influence  of  a con- 
flagration smothered  but  not  extinguished,  and  certain 
to  break  out  afresh  with  increased  violence.  The 
renewal  of  hostilities  is,  by  all  the  Homan  historians, 
unblushingly  imputed  to  the  perfidy  of  Mithridates  ;f 
although  it  appears,  from  their  own  admissions,  that 
he  took  up  anus  in  self-defence,  after  remonstrance 
and  negneiution  had  foiled,  to  rejiel  the  unprovoked 
and  unauthorized  aggressions  of  Muncnu. 

A rebellion  having  broken  out  among  the  native® 
of  Colchis  £ and  of  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  Mith- 
ridates went  in  person  to  reduce  them  to  order  j and 
finding  that  their  discontents  arose,  not  from  dis- 
affection to  Ids  family,  but  from  a national  pride  which 
disdained  dependence  on  the  King  of  another  country, 
he  made  his  own  son  Mithridates  King  of  Colchis,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  This  young 
Prince,  however,  forgetting  the  duty  which  he  owed 
to  his  sovereign  nnd  hi®  father,  very  soon  began  to 
aim  ut  absolute  iitdc|>endence  ; nnd  the  King  was 
obliged  to  recall  him,  and  to  keep  him  under  his  own 
eye.§  The  Colchions  shew  ing  a disposition  to  resent 
this  interference,  a powerful  standing  army  became 
necessary  to  preserve  those  wild  districts  in  &ul>ordi- 
nation ; and  Murana,  atfecfiug  to  consider  this  force 
as  levied  with  a view  to  infringe  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  with  Koine,  without  any  orders  from  the  Con- 
suls or  the  Senate,  und  prompted  by  the  insatiable 
and  shameless  avarice,  which  was  now  the  prevailing 
vice  of  the  Houum  character,  ||  entered  the  territories 
of  the  King,  and  inarching  to  Cuimc,  a large  trading 
seaport, f not  only  plundered  it  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  merchandise,  but,  having  slaughtered  the 
horse-guards  who  opposed  his  sacrilegious  attempt, 
carried  off  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  temple,  which 
was  one  of  the  richest  in  Asia.  Mithridates,  unwilling 
to  involve  himself  in  a war,  despatched  ministers  to 
Sylla  and  to  the  Senate,  complaining  of  the  violence 
of  Mursena ; who,  in  the  spring,  renew  cd  his  ravages, 
and  crossing  the  Halys  laid  waste  forty  village®  in  the 
King's  dominions,  where  no  opposition  was  offered 
him,  and  returned  loaded  with  booty  into  Galatia. 

The  .Senate,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  inter- 
fere w'ilh  effect,  and  contented  themselves  with  send- 
ing a message  to  the  King  that  they  regretted  what 
had  occurred,  whilst  they  took  no  steps  to  restrain 
Murienu  from  continuing  his  depreciations.  Mithri- 
dates therefore  had  no  alternative  but  to  defend  him- 
self against  this  freebooter  by  force  ; and,  hoping 
that  the  Senate  would  not  consider  his  defensive 
operations  as  any  breach  of  the  treaty  with  Sylla,  he 
despatched  Gordius,  with  such  forces  as  could  imme- 
diately be  spared,  to  protect  the  frontier,  whilst  he 
himself  prepared  to  follow  with  fresh  levies.  The 
two  Generals  met  at  the  river  Halys,  and  encamped 
on  each  side  of  the  stream  ; and  Gordius,  observing 
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• Plutarch , in  SytlA. 

+ Appian  says,  that  Archelaus  fell  afterward*  undcT  suspicion 
of  “ Romanizing;*1  hot  hi«  aeeount  of  the  matter  is  neither 
probable  nor  consistent.  See  also  Plutarch. 

I Polyb.  Excerpt.  C\X\r. 

§ Plutarch,  in  Spki.  Appian,  m Uco. 

li  Appian,  in  Ut*.  Plutarch  aays,  that  they  met  at  Dardsnua, 
and  that  MiihrUUtc*  ww  followed  by  a splendid  train  and  « great 
army,  and  Sylla  by  four  cohorts  aud  two  hundred  hone. 

1 Ku  tropins,  v.  mbfimem. 


• Floras,  111.  v. 

t Vide  Appian,  Floras,  Oraetus,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Ac,  f« 
loco. 

J I/ot/ie  MingrcHo. 

§ Appian  relates,  that  the  king  chained  his  eon  with  golden 
chains,  and  afterwards  pot  him  to  death  $ but  it  appears  Uu>4  he 
was  alive  many  years  afterwards. 

II  See  VcJIrin*  Paterculus,  B.  33. 

*8  Strabo,  xiil. 
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Biography,  that  Muraeoa  was  ocrnpied  in  fortifying  his  position, 
remained  quiet  till  the  King  should  come  up  to  rcin- 
Froro  force  him.  After  the  junction  of  the  royal  troops, 
v.  c.  Mithridates  was  still  very  inferior  in  number?  to  the 
63).  Romans,*  whose  line  was  formed  in  the  most  ad  van  - 
— tageous  manner,  having  one  flank  defended  by  a 
a.  c.  broad  and  rapid  river,  and  the  other  by  a fortified 
123.  eminence.  But  the  King,  perceiving  that  he  could 
' only  hope  for  success  from  a coup  de  main,  unex- 

i\  C.  pcctedly  crossed  the  swollen  stream  with  a chosen 
body  of  men  and  took  Munrna  in  flunk,  while  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  under  Gordius,  fording  at  a 
A-  c*  shallow  place  above,  advanced  to  charge  in  front. 
The  Homans  made  a brave  defence  ; but  being  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  sudden  attack  of  the  royal 
guards,  and  by  the  extraordinary  personal  prowess  of 
the  King,  which  seemed  to  inspire  bis  whole  army, 
they  were  beaten  from  their  intrenchments,  and  fled, 
with  great  loss,  to  the  mountains,  where  many  more 
perished  amidst  the  trackless  woods  from  cold  and 
hunger.  Muraena  himself  escaped,  with  difficulty, 
into  Phrygia,  and  all  his  garrisons  in  Cappadocia  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mithridates ; who,  thankful  for  so 
complete  and  glorious  a victory,  offered  a sacrifice  to 
the  gods  on  such  a scale  that  it  was  impossible  for 
some  day*  to  approach  the  pyre.  The  flame  was 
seen  by  night  at  the  distance  of  above  & hundred 
miles,  f 

Sr3sr>enaioti  ]u  the  meanwhile  Sylla,  who  was  envious  of  the 
tics  plun^tT  collected  by  Munenn,  wrote  to  him  to  abstain 

• * from  further  hostilities,  and  sent  Gabinius  into  Pbntus 

to  pacify  the  King.  Mithridates  received  him  with 
the  most  splendid  and  generous  hospitality,  accepted 
his  apology,  and  readily  laid  down  his  arms,  on  a 
promise  that  Murtena  should  do  the  same.  He  had 
now  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  Colchinns, 
who  continued  to  demand  a King  of  their  own, 
though  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  be  governed  by 
a son  of  Mithridates.  lie  accordingly  6enl  his  younger 
son,  Machares,  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  ; and 
at  the  same  time  gave  one  of  his  children,  a boy  of 
four  years  old,  as  an  hostage  to  Ariobarzanes,  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  all  the  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  : but  that  Prince,  dissatisfied  with  what  had 
been  done  for  him,  sent  legates  to  Rome  to  poison  the 
cars  of  the  .Senate  with  groundless  jealousies  and 
unfounded  complaints  against  the  King  of  Pontus. 
Mithridates,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  into  the 
north,  in  which  his  army  had  sustained  a severe  loss  from 
the  effects  of  the  climate,  endeavoured  to  counteract 
the  mischievous  designs  of  his  neighbour,  by  sending 
Gordius  to  Rome,  to  assure  the  Senate  that  he  had 
no  intentions  contrary  to  his  promises,  or  their  will. 
But  the  ambassador  easily  discovered  that,  under  fair 
professions,  the  Senate  entertained  a determination  to 
crush  the  power  of  his  master  j and  on  his  return  he 
completely  satisfied  the  King  that  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  the  friendship  nr  the  justice  of 
Rome.  He  resolved,  therefore,  at  all  hazards,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  worst,  and  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  impending  danger  ; and  for  this  purpose  he  sent 
privately  to  his  son-in-law,  Tigranes,  (who  had  recently 
assumed  the  diadem,  and  had  named  the  metropolis 

• Appinn,  Reb.  SfitJk. 

t AppUn  (/&*.  Mil  ft.)  snjrs,  a thomand  stadia,  flak  125  miles, 
at  ki. 


of  Armenia  Tigranncertn,  after  himself,*)  desiring  * Mithri- 
that  he  would  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Cappadocia,  dates. 
That  Prince  accordingly  collected  an  immense t ls— ■“v— 
army  from  every  part  of  his  dominions.  At  the  same  Frora 
time  he  made  overtures  to  Sertorius,  now  openly  at  v- c* 
war  with  the  government,  who  undertook  to  assist  *31. 
him  in  the  recovery  of  Asia,  Bithynia,  Pnphlagonia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Galatia,*  and  to  confirm  him  in  the  Am 
sovereignty  of  nil  these  kingdoms.  The  remainder  of 
the  summer,  and  the  whole  winter,  were  consumed  in  to 
building  ships,  and  in  providing  magazines  of  arms, 
stores,  and  provisions  Mercenary  troops,  to  the  s * 
amount  of  a hundred  and  forty  thousand  infantry,  $ ““ 

were  engaged,  not  only  in  every  part  of  Asia,  but  A‘*' 
among  several  European  nations. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  King  marched  into  Mlthr;.  • 
Bithynia.  Nioomcdes  was  now  dead  ; and  his  king-  ).00. 
dotn,  being  declared  a Roman  province,  was  governed  onen  Bl- 
by  Cotta  the  Prtctor ; who,  being  unable  to  resist  tbynla. 
the  forces  led  against  him,  fled  to  Chnlcis,  without 
striking  a blow.  Nudus,  the  Admiral,  attempting  to 
make  some  resistance,  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
three  thousand  men,  while  scarce  twenty  of  the  royal 
army  were  slain.!!  The  whole  kingdom  Immediately 
submitted  to  Mithridates ; Papblagonia  soon  after- 
wards followed  this  example  ; and  the  whole  province 
of  Asia,  wearied  and  exhausted  by  the  exactions  of  the 
Roman  usurers  and  publicans,  revolted  once  more,  and 
declared  for  the  King.^ 

Lucullus,  who  had  been  severely  censured  in  the  Lucullna 
former  war  for  refusing  to  cooperate  with  Fimbria,** 
and  thereby  permitting  the  army  of  Mithridates  to  war. 
escape,  when  it  might  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  u.  c. 
desirous  of  recovering  his  reputation,  procured  him-  75, 
self  to  be  appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
arrived  in  Asia,  with  a powerful  fleet  and  army, 
whilst  Cotta  was  preparing  to  attack  the  King.  This 
General,  mortified  at  being  superseded,  and  anxious 
to  anticipate  Lucullus  in  the  glory  of  defeating  the 
enemy,  hastened  his  operations  unadvisedly,  and  was 
defeated  by  Mithridates  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand 
Romans  slain,  and  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  fleet 
captured.  The  survivors  escaped  into  Chnlcedon, 
where  they  were  closely  besieged  by  the  enemy ; and, 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Lucullus,  must  have  fallen 
into  their  hands. 

Mithridutes  immediately  marched,  with  his  whole  of 
army,  to  besiege  Cyzicus,  a city  on  the  Propontis  CJr**co** 
which  formed  the  principal  connectionff  between 
Bithynia  and  the  province  of  Asia,  and  the  possession 
of  which  was  consequently  of  the  highest  importance. 

It  would  be  useless,  and  indeed  impracticable,  to 
enter  into  any  calculation  of  the  actual  numbers  of 
his  army,  or  of  the  troops  opposed  to  him  under 
Lucullus  ; for  Appinn  and  Plutarch  not  only  contra- 
dict each  other,  but,  in  their  eagerness  to  amplify  the 
honour  of  their  hero,  they  perpetually  convict  them- 


• He  was  *t  this  time  also  King  of  Syria.  AppUn,  to  Syrians. 
Jutin.  il.  1,2. 

f AppUn  [Rrb.  .IfitA.)  says  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

J Ibid.  rorf. 

I Ibid.  Plutarch  says  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  (Fin ■ 

ImchM.) 

||  AppUn,  to  /aco. 

5 AppUn-  Plutarch,  to  LoemlU.  Epitome  JUvit , lib.  xeifl. 

" Plutarch,  to  ImcuUo.  OrosliM,  vi.  2. 
t+  Strabo,  xti.  Floras,  111.  5. 
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Biography.  selves  of  exaggeration  ; and  there  is  no  other  existing 
^ history  upon  which  we  can  rely  for  information.  The 
Pomii  probability  seems  to  be,  that  both  armies  were  numer- 
u*  c‘  ous  and  well  njipointed  ; and  that  there  was  no  great 
disparity  in  any  respect. 

The  siege  of  Cyzicus  was  regularly  formed,  and  the 
Ai  c*  harbour  was  blockaded,  when  Lucullus  arrived ; and 
T23.  go  completely  was  the  surrounding  country  occupied 
tot  by  the  enemy,  that  the  Homan  General  could  Hud  no 
means  of  conveying  the  intelligence  of  his  arrival  to 
' the  citizens  ; who,  alarmed  by  the  numbers  of  the 
besiegers  and  by  the  effect  of  their  artillery,  after  a 
A',f'  few  ineffectual  efforts  to  dislodge  the  engines  from 
* the  batteries  and  to  burn  the  fleet,  were  ready  to  sur- 
render their  town.  At  length  a person  was  found  who 
undertook  to  swim  upon  bladders*  by  night  into  the 
harbour,  with  letters  to  Pisistratus,  the  Governor,  and 
the  Gyzicenea  were  induced  to  hold  out,  in  the  hope 
of  being  ehortlv  relieved.  In  the  mean  time,  the  arms 
of  the  King  were  every  where  crowned  with  success  : 
Manius,  or  Marius,  f who  had  been  sent  to  bis  suc- 
cour, by  Scrtorius,  gained  an  advantage  in  a rencontre 
with  Lucullus;  and  Eumnchus,  his  lieutenant  in  Phrygia, 
defeated  the  Homans  with  great  slaughter,  nnd  drove 
them  out  of  the  country,  while  he  daily  extended,  on 
every  side,  the  alliances  ami  the  resourcesof  his  master. 
Miihri-  Hut  Lucullus,  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  must 
date* raises  arise  to  Mithrtdatcs  in  providing  for  so  vast  an 
tlie  siege.  nrmy  in  a narrow  territory,  studiously  protracted 
the  Ofierations  of  the  campaign  till  scarcity  and 
its  constant  attendant,  pestilence,  began  to  be  felt  in 
the  royal  camp.  The  surrounding  marches  also, 
exhaling  unwholesome  vapours,  spread  disease  among 
the  soldiers,  and  the  necessity  of  changing  quarters 
became  every  day  more  apparent.  The  King,  dis- 
appointed by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  town, 
resolved  to  make  one  bold  effort  to  storm  the  place 
before  he  would  quit  it ; but  the  garrison,  having 
notice  of  bis  design,  contrived  to  set  fire  to  the  prin- 
cipal battery  upon  Mount  Dindymus,  which  com- 
manded the  fortifications ; and  he  was  obliged  to 
draw  off  bis  forces  by  night.  This,  however,  was 
not  effected  without  considerable  loss  : the  Houians 
hung  upon  his  rear,  and  severely  galled  bis  troops, 
already  disheartened  nnd  exhausted,  so  that  great 
numbers  were  slain,  many  were  made  prisoners,  and 
most  of  the  baggage  nnd  materiel  was  taken.  The 
King,  embarking  for  Parium,  another  town  on  the 
Propontis,  sent  his  army  over  land  to  Lampsocus, 
whence  he  soon  afterwards  removed  it,  together  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  by  sea,  whilst  he  manned 
his  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Alexander  and  Dio- 
nysius, with  twenty  thousand  picked  men,  scut  him 
by  Sertorius.t 

Pi«w»tcn  fortune  had  once  more  changed  sides,  nnd 

of  Miihri-  nothing  but  disasters  ensued.  News  arrived  that 
date*.  Dciotarus,  King,  or  rather  Tctrarch  of  Galatia,  hod 
attacked  and  defeated  the  several  detachments  of  the 
royal  army  posted  in  his  dominions  :§  the  fleet,  which 
had  saUcd  for  Lemnos,  was  pursued  thither  by 
Lucullus,  and,  in  two  naval  actions,  was  completely 
broken  ; the  two  admirals  and  Manius  were  taken 


• Ortwin*,  Ue.  tit.  t Vsriwn, 

l Appian,  lot.  tit.  PtMubI,  wt  know  not  oo  what  authority, 
•ays  ten  thousand.  Part  »•  vil, 

$ Oroatas,  rii,  2. 


prisoners  in  n cave  on  the  shore  ; Dionysius  swal-  Mltliri- 
lnwcd  poison,  Manius  was  put  to  dentil  as  u traitor,  dates, 
nnd  Alexander  was  rcscried  to  grace  the  triumph  of'-— 1 
the  Roman  General.*  The  King  himself,  in  attempt-  From 
ingtotake  advantage  of  (henbsenccof  Lucullus  to  with-  u.  c. 
draw  his  fleet  and  army  into  Pontus,  was  overtaken  631. 
by  a violent  storm,  in  which  most  of  his  ships  were  — 
lost  or  damaged.  The  flftg-ahip,t  a vessel  of  unusual  a.  c. 
burden,  became  unmanageable,  and,  not  answering  193. 
her  helm,  wits  in  great  danger  of  foundering  nt  sea;  to 
and  Mithridates  wras  obliged  to  hail  a privateer,  w hich  u*  c* 

was  fortunately  in  sight,  and  to  intrust  his  person  to  691. 
the  fidelity  of  a pirate ; by  whose  assistance,  after  — 
undergoing  almost  incredible  dangers  and  hardships,  a.  c. 
he  was  landed  at  Ileraelen,  and  tlienec  made  his  way  63. 
to  Amisus,  and  subsequently  to  Sinope. { 

Hut  the  spirit  of  Mithridates  seemed  even  greater  His  activity 
in  adversity  than  in  the  midst  of  success. $ He  scarcely  and  cxcr- 
gave  himself  a moment  to  recover  from  his  fatigue*1*00®1 
before  lie  commenced  the  reparation  of  his  losses.  Bl 
He  sent  immediately  to  Tigranes  mid  to  Machores,  to 
levy  all  the  troops  they  could  command,  and  to  march 
to  his  assistance  ; at  the  some  time  he  despatched 
ambassadors  to  the  Parthians  nnd  to  the  Scythians, 
requiring  reinforcements.  Diodes,  who  was  charged 
with  a large  sum  of  money,  ns  a subsidy  to  the  former 
nation,  and  with  some  hostages,  whom  the  Kiog  now 
thought  it  expedient  to  restore  to  them,  converted  the 
gold  to  liisown  use;  and,  deserting  to  Lucullus,  put 
the  hostages  into  his  hands.  The  levies  meanwhile 
proceeded,  and  troops  were  continually  arriving  at 
head-quarters  ; so  that  in  a short  time  the  King  once 
again  had  a formidable  arinyll  under  his  command,  and 
was  in  a condition  to  offer  buttle  to  the  Homan  Gene- 
ral. Lucullus,  however,  was  anxious  to  protract  the 
war  ; and  though  his  encomiast,  Plutarch,  endeavours 
to  make  out  a case  in  his  favour,  und  represents  him 
as  defending  his  conduct  in  u Council  of  war,  with 
considerable  ingenuity,  we  may  gather,  from  several 
hints  dropped  by  Appian^  and  other  writers,  that  he 
was  not  exempt  from  the  reigning  vice  of  his  country, 
and  uras  in  this  instance  sacrificing  the  real  interests 
of  Rome  to  bis  own  love  of  plunder.  Accordingly  he 
marched  his  army  into  the  richest  districts,  and 
besieged  the  most  opulent  towns;  nor  would  he  suffer 
any  of  the  cities  to  be  taken  by  storm,  lest  the  plunder 
should  be  destroyed  or  secreted  by  the  soldiers. 

During  this  period,  Amisus  and  Eupatoria  (which 
latter  place  Mithridates  had  recently  built,  and  had 
named  after  himself,  intending  to  transfer  thither  the 
seat  of  empire)  were  rather  watched  than  rcgulurly 
beleaguered  by  the  main  body  of  the  army  under 
Lucullus;  and  Thcnriscyra,  an  important  town  on 
the  river  Thcrmodon,  was  surrounded  by  a detach- 
ment commanded  by  Mursena,  who  pushed  his  opera- 
tions with  more  vigour,  though  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  throwing  up  the  trenches  were  continually 
annoyed  by  wild  beasts,  let  loose  among  them  from 

• Applsu,  in  low.  Eulropins,  vl. 

t Ibid.  toe!.  nuUtrli,  inLnculU.  Orosias  makes  the  number 
of  ship*  lost,  eighty.  Appian,  sixty. 

J Ortwin*.  It.  cit.  § Florus,  hi.  5.  Appian,  paaim. 

| It  i*  idle  to  inquire  respecting  number*  among  conflicting 
nnthoritin  ; each  «o  continually  contradicts  the  others  and  itself, 
that  one  makes  the  King  lose  three  times  as  many  men  in  a 
retreat  as  he  is  stated  to  hare  led  into  the  field.  Appian,  Plutarch, 
ip  ImcmUo,  Ac. 

| De  fW.  Mith.  Vide  Mtmncn$  cap.  45, 4$,  47. 
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f>  the  town,  as  well  as  by  hives  of  bees  flung  over  from 
0 the  walls.* 

Early  in  the  spring,  Lucullus,  alarmed  at  the  grow- 
ing discontents  of  his  soldiers,  advanced  to  meet  Mith- 
ri dates,  who  lay  encamped  behind  the  mountains.  An 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  heights  which  command  the  passes  through 
these  wooded  steeps,  occasioned  an  action,  in  which 
Lucullus  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  l’ompo- 
nius,  his  master  of  the  horse,  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  while  his  troops  fled  with  precipitation.  This 
brave  officer,  being  brought  before  the  King,  was 
asked  “ upon  what  terms  he  would  serve  Mith- 
ridutes  1 “ On  condition  that  ke  serves  Rome," 

replied  the  undaunted  patriot.  Some  of  the  courtiers 
’’  were  disposed  to  resent  this  boldness  ; but  the  Kiug 
nobly  observed,  '•  Integrity  is  rendered  more  respect- 
able by  adversity,”  and  instantly  ordered  him  to  be 
sec  at  liberty.  Lucullus,  upon  this  defeat,  retired 
beyond  the  mountains  ; but,  being  distressed  for  want 
of  provisions,  he  sent  a strong  escort,  by  u circuitous 
route,  to  convoy  supplies  from  Cappadocia.  The 


presence  of  mind,  driven  back  amongst  the  foremost  of  Mitliri- 
his  pursuers  a mule,  laden  with  gold  and  silver,  and  dates, 
scattered  all  the  money  and  jewels  he  had  about  him  on  v*— »y— — ■ 
the  road.  While  the  soldiers  were  gathering  up  these  Fro«* 
treasures,  and  fighting  with  each  other  for  the  great-  v-  c- 

est  share,  he  had  time  to  recover  his  horse,  and  to  kSl. 

escape  beyond  their  reach.*  — 

But  the  defeat,  comparatively  bloodless,  was  never-  A-  c* 
thcless  completely  ruinous  to  the  affairs  of  the  King; 
who  now  saw  no  resource  but  to  collect  his  cavalry  *° 
and  light  troops,  and  to  retire,  w ith  all  possible  speed,  V f* 
into  the  dominions  of  his  son-in-luw  Tigrancs.  Pre- 
vioualy  to  his  departure,  he  sent  Racehides,t  the 
chief  of  his  eunuchs,  to  inform  the  unfortunate  ladies 
of  his  family  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  recoin- 
mend  that  they  should  rather  die  than  fall  into  tbejutiooof 
hands  of  the  enemy.  One  is  said  to  have  repined  at  the  prin- 
ting recommendation  ; but  the  rest,  thanking  the  cesses, 
eunuch  for  his  courtesy,  and  the  King  for  his  kind 
care  of  their  honour,  died  by  their  own  hands  : Hipsi- 
cratea  alone  mounted  her  horse,  and  by  means  of  most 
wonderful  exertions  overtook  the  Kimr,  and  uccom- 


party,  on  its  return,  was  descried  by  the  King,  who  ponied  him  in  his  flight. 

sent  a troop  to  intercept  it  ; but  the  Romans,  making  Lucullus  now  took  C'abira,  in  which  he  found  nbun- 
a more  vigorous  defence  than  was  expected,  repelled  dance  of  treasure,  and  advancing  through  Paphlngonia  oR-ucullaa. 
the  assailants,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Mithridates  into  Pontus,  he  received  the  submission  of  the  w hole 


immediately  rushed  from  the  eminence  on  which  he  was 
posted,  and  with  loud  shouts  compelled  his  men  to 
rally,  and  renew  the  charge  ; and  such  it  is  said  was 
the  terror  inspired  by  his  tremendous  voice,  and  the 
fierceness  of  his  onset,  that  the  Romans  fled  in  all 
directions,  and  the  whole  convoy  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  Roman  camp  was  now 
severely  pressed  by  scarcity,  as  well  as  disheartened 


kingdom,  except  Amisus,  which  still  held  out  for  the 
King,  under  the  command  of  the  faithful  and  expe- 
rienced geneml  Callimachus;  till,  after  a siege  of 
nearly  two  years,  the  tow  n was  surprised  by  a strata- 
gem while  the  garrison  were  at  dinner.  Callimachus, 
in  order  to  make  good  his  retreat  by  sea,  set  fire  to 
the  houses,  and  embarking  in  haste  escaped  with  all 
his  men.  The  Homan  General,  mortified  to  hare 


by  defeat,  and  the  men  murmured  loudly  against  their 
General,  for  having  given  the  barbarians  time  to  col- 
lect and  organize  a force  which  could  no  longer  be 
opposed  ; while  Mithridates,  on  the  other  hand,  began 
to  conceive  hojies,  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  to  oblige  him  to  retreat,  without  hazarding  a 
battle  ; a measure  which  would  inevitably  have  led 
to  the  destruction  of  his  army,  amid  the  wilds  of  the 


occasioned  the  destruction  of  so  fine  a city,  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  extinguish  the  Haines ; but  thry,  in 
their  eagerness  to  fly  upon  the  spoil,  paid  no  regard 
to  the  word  of  command  ; and  although  he  tried,  by 
threats,  promises,  aud  even  bribes,  to  gain  their  at- 
tention, they  were  so  occupied  in  securing  their 
plunder,  that  Amisus  was  reduced  to  a heap  of 
ashes.  I 


country  into  which  he  hail  advanced. f 
Total  rout  But  in  this  expectation  he  was  deceived  by  an  unfor- 
of  the  royal  tunatc  accident.  A troop  of  horse,  which  had  been 
army.  detached  to  intercept  sonic  provisions  going  to  the 
Roman  camp,  was  through  mismanagement  engaged 
in  a narrow  defile,  in  which  it  had  not  room  to  act,  and 
was  completely  routed  ; in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
aster, the  right  wing  of  the  royal  army  became 
exposed  to  an  attack  in  flunk,  and  the  King  was 
obliged  to  order  a hasty  retreat.  The  army,  imagining 
that  the  Romans  were  upon  them,  fled  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  without  their  baggage,  and  without  waiting 
for  orders  of  any  kind  ; so  that  the  King,  with  a few 
of  his  principal  officers,  vainly  attempting  to  rally 
them,  was  left  behind  on  foot,  and  Doryiaus  was 
killed  by  the  crowd,  which  he  could  neither  stop  nor 
reduce  to  order.  Lucullus,  astonished  to  see  the 
enemy  in  full  retreat,  when  no  one  thought  even  of  a 
serious  skirmish,  hastily  pursued ; and  the  King  would 
have  been  taken  prisoner,  had  he  not,  with  amuimblc 

• Appian,  im  loco. 

f No  noljre  U necessary  of  an  absartl  story  related  In  this  place 
by  Appian  and  Plutarch,  (one  of  whom  baa*  manifestly  borrowed 
it  from  tbr  other.)  respecting  an  attempt  made  by  Mithridates  to 
juaaa«}*ntr  bocal  las. 


Lucullus  being  thus  undisputed  master  of  all  the  Baseness 
dominions  of  Mithridates,  Machares,  who  had  been  of  Ma- 
made  King  of  the  Bosphorians  by  bis  indulgent  futhcr,  riinre*. 
provided  for  his  own  safety  by  purchasing  a separate 
peace, § and  was  declared,  us  his  grandfather  had 
been,  the  friend  and  ally  of  llomc.jl  The  Roman 
General,  unable  immediately  to  prosecute  a war  with 
Tigrancs,  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Asia,  sent  ail  ambassador^  to  demand  that  he  should 
deliver  up  the  Kiug  of  Ponlus,  on  pain  of  being 
deemed  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  state.  Tigrancs, 
who  was  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Plolemais,**  in 
Palestine,  on  receiving  this  message,  hastened  to 
conclude  a treaty  with  Queen  Alexandra,  on  terms 
more  favourable  than  she  had  any  reason  to  hope,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  the 
defence  cf  his  own  dominions  j and  he  replied  to  the 

* In  this  place,  Appian,  after  saving  that  the  King  lost  ncmrljj 
aU  his  cavalry,  makes  him  retreat  into  Armenia  with  tl»e  same 
number  of  horse  which  he  had  when  he  first  took  the  field. 

+ Al.  Bacchus. 

t Tills  cite,  anrl  Sinope,  which  shared  a similar  fate,  were  after- 
wards rebuilt  and  restored  by  Lucullus.  Vid.  Appian,  Mith. 

k Appian,  im  loot.  I Plutarch,  im  /am/b. 

1 Appius  CJodius,  **  Josephus,  xii.  34. 
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proposal  of  Lucullus  with  becoming  indignation.  His 
1 conduct  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  sufficiently 
confutes  the  childish  story  related  by  Plutarch,*  and 
retailed  by  the  learned,  but  somewhat  credulous, 
Pridea  u x , f that  Mithridates  met  with  it  very  cold 
reception  in  Armenia,  and  through  the  insolent  pride 
of  his  ion*in4nw  was  not  admitted  to  the  presence 
for  several  months. 

The  Homan  General,  meanwhile,  having  settled  to 
his  satisfaction  the  embarrassed  affairs  of  the  province 
of  Aria  Minor,  and  having  also  amassed  vast  wealth, 
collected  all  the  troops  he  could  muster  in  the  east, 
and  moved  towards  Armenia,  leaving  Sornatlus  with 
a strong  division  to  keep  Pontus  quiet,  and  to  watch 
Mnchnres,}  whose  treachery  to  his  father  and  bc- 
j_  nefaetor  precluded  all  reliance  on  his  fidelity  to 
his  new  engagements.-  Lucullus  advancing  to  the 
Euphrates  passed  it  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  plundering  all  the  country  between  that 
river  and  the  Tigris,  crossed  the  litter  stream  with- 
out opposition,  nearly  opposite  to  the  royal  city 
Tigr:inucertn.§  Tigranes,  informed  at  length  of  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy  so  near  Ills  metropolis,  de- 
spatched Metrubnrzanes  to  observe  his  motions,  and 
to  prevent  his  laying  waste  the  country ; hut  this 
brave  and  faithful  statesman  was  an  unskilful  General; 
anil  Lucullus  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  surprise 
and  cut  him  off  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 
The  King  was  so  much  alarmed  by  his  miscarriage, 
that  he  hastily  quitted  the  Capital,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  strongholds  of  Mount  Taurus,  leaving  Mazeus 
to  defend  the  palace  and  the  city.  The  former,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  maintained  again  si  the  artillery  of 
the  Romans,  directed  by  Sextilius,  and  Mazeus  was 
obliged  to  abandon  it  to  be  plundered,  after  having 
conveyed  the  Princesses  and  the  Indies  of  the  court 
into  tlie  citadel,  In  which  he  was  closely  besieged. 
Lucullns  did  not  think  fit  to  march  in  pursuit  of  the 
two  Kings,  with  so  considerable  a force  in  his  rear  ;|| 


to  raise  his  standard,  and  march  at  once  to  the  relief  Mlthri- 

of  Maxell*  and  the  garrison.  d*tm. 

According  to  the  despatch  sent  to  the  Senate  by  >■_»-  v r* 
Lucullus,  the  King  of  Armenia  brought  into  the  field  Prom 
u hundred  and  fifty  thousand  infantry,  seventeen  v • c • 

thousand  heavy  cavalry,  thirty-eight  thousand  light  63,« 
horse,  and  twenty  thousand  archers  and  slingera,  ~ 
besides  an  uncounted  multitude  of  pioneers,  artillery-  *•  c* 
men,  and  labourers.  The  Roman  General  not  inti-  123* 
initiated  by  the  sight  of  so  vast  an  army,  left  six 
thousand  men  under  Muranin,  to  maintain  the  block-  u‘  c' 
ade  of  the  city,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  with 
about  ten  thousand  heav  y-armed  troops,  and  a thou- 
t*and  light  infantry.  Observing  that  Tigranes  came  *■  Cm 

on  without  precaution,  he  detached  a troop  of  horse  , * 

by  a circuitous  route  to  occupy  an  eminence  * in  the 
rear  of  the  royal  army  ; and  wbrn,  after  a furious 
charge,  the  Romans  gave  way  and  fled  before  the 
enemy's  heavy  horse,  upon  a concerted  signal,  the 
Roman  cavalry  rushed  from  their  post,  and,  attacking 
the  victorious  troops  in  the  rear,  occasioned  so  sudden 
a panief  that  nothing  was  thought  of  hut  hasty  flight  j 
and  Lucullus  pursued  them  till  nightfall  with  pro- 
digious slaughter.  J Tigranes  himself  escaped  with 
difficulty,  and  his  royal  diadem,  with  a great  quantity 
of  rich  plunder,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

The  Grecian  mercenaries  in  the  city,  perceiving  what 
had  happened,  mutinied  ; and,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  Mazcus  to  disarm  them,  they  overcame 
the  native  garrison,  and  opened  the  gute9  to  the£cft?*lof, 
Romans. § The  treasures  found  in  Tigrunoeerta  ex-  aI’j  capture 
ceedod  all  the  former  spoils  won  by  Lucullus,  and  in  ufTi^raoo- 
eoitied  specie  alone  he  is  said  to  have  taken  eight  ecru.  t 
thousand  talents,  nearly  two  millions  sterling.il  The 
soldiers  revelling  in  every  kind  of  luxury  became 
corrupted  ami  enervated ; and  discipline  was  so  little 
regarded,  that  they  openly  censured  the  measures  of 
the  General,  and  refused  to  obey  such  orders  as  did 
not  meet  their  approbation. 


Extrnorrli-  am*  therefore  awaited  the  reduction  of  Tigranocerta. 
nary  gal-  In  the  mean  time  the  King  felt  great  uneasiness  re- 
entry of  a specting  the  situation  of  the  Princesses  ; and  he  sent 
a c*,of!cn  only  six  thousand  of  his  guards, 

^ijul^a>e'  who  advanced  fearlessly  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  took 
the  ladies  under  their  protection,  fought  their  wny 
back  through  the  whole  Roman  army  without  mate- 
rial loss,  and  rejoined  the  royal  mmp  in  triumph. 
The  siege  continued  to  be  closely  pressed,  it  being 
the  object  of  Lucullns  to  draw  Tigranes  to  attack 
him  on  the  plain,  to  which  his  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  the  city,  and  his  natural  impatience  strongly  in- 
clined him.  For  a time  he  was  restrained  by  the 
prudent  advice  of  Mithridntes,  (who  was  now  again 
recruiting  in  Pontus,  and  who  entreated  him,  in  every 
letter  which  he  wrote,  on  no  account  to  huzard  a battle,) 
as  well  as  by  the  representations  of  Taxiles  lately 
arrived  at  head-quarters  with  some  reinforcements  ; 
but  as  his  strength  was  daily  augmented  by  the  arrival 
of  fresh  troops  to  his  assistance,  and  his  anger  was 
provoked  by  the  harassing  attacks  of  Munrna,  who 
hung  on  his  rear,  and  cut  off  his  convoys,  be  resolved 

• In  Lucmllo.  f Part  11.  book  vi.  J Appian,  ibid. 

i Tigranocerta  w*s  built  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Tigris,  alwiit 
two  days’  journey  shore  the  site  of  ancient  Ninereli : It  sra*  pro- 
digiously strong,  and  erected  with  all  thm  nUcuticn  to  splendid 
luxury  w hich  characteri-cd  the  despots  of  the  east. 

||  Dion.  Caaalus,  lib.  xxxt. 


A few  days  only.' after  this  brilliant  and  decisive  vie-  Mithri-’’ 
tory,  Mithridates  joined  his  son-in-law  with  the  forces  ,,ntrt  join* 
which  he  had  been  able  to  collect  in  his  own  domi- 
nions,  where  his  levies  had  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  insubordination  prevailing  among  tlie  troops 
under  Sornatius,  who  were  even  more  refractory  than 
the  main  army.  Tigranes,  now  fully  convinced  of 
the  soundness  of  the  advice  which  he  bad  before  dis- 
regarded, committed  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war 
to  Mithridates,  and  made  him  commander-in  -chief  of 
the  forces.  The  King  of  Pontus  immediately  pre- 
pared to  recruit  the  army  by  reinforcements  drawn 
from  every  quarter  in  which  the  court  of  Armenia 
retained  any  influence  ; but  his  principal  anxiety  was 
to  engage  in  his  cause  Arsares,  King  of  Parthia,^  who 
had  formerly  been  defeated  and  rendered  tributary  by 
Tigranes.  That  wily  monarch,  whilst  he  flattered 
the  Armenians  with  fair  promises,  made  overtures  at 
the  same  time  to  Lucullus,  intending  to  afford  as- 
sistance to  neither,  but  to  profit  by  their  mutual 
hostility.** 

The  Roman  General,  however,  saw  through  liis  Mutiny  in 
duplicity;  and  aware  that  the  neutrality  of  Arsares  ll»*  Homan 
might  eventually  prove  more  dangerous  than  bis 

• Appian,  toe.  tit.  f Plutarch,  in  Lucullo, 

J Mrmnnn,  M,  W.  Epitome  Uvii,  fl®. 

% Dion.  xxxr.  Appian,  in  lor o.  ||  Plutarch,  m LmcuMs. 

f Sallust,  Fragmcnta,  lib.  ir.  ••  D>un,  xxxr. 
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enmity,  resolved  to  suspend,  for  the  present,  his 
operations  against  Mithridates,  and  to  inarch  into  Par- 
thia.  With  this  design  he  sent  orders  to  Sornatius  to 
evacuate  Pontus,  nnd  to  join  him  with  all  the  forces 
under  his  command ; but  the  soldiers  there,  insisting 
that  the  chastisement  of  the  Purtbian  King  was  only 
a pretext  for  protracting  the  war,  mutinied,  nnd 
openly  declared  that  they  would  return  to  Rome ; 
and  the  same  disorder  extending  itself  to  head- 
quarters also,  the  General  was  comjndled  to  forego 
his  Parthian  expedition. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  these  events  enabled 
Mithridates  to  collect  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
chosen  men,  whom  he  daily  exercised  in  the  Roman 
manner  of  fighting,  and  trained  to  the  most  exact 
discipline  ; so  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  summer  he 
was  enabled  to  harass  Lueullus  with  frequent  skir- 
mishes, and  to  cut  off  his  foraging  parties,  whilst  he 
carefully  avoided  a general  action.  The  Roman  com- 
mander, finding  that  he  could  not  force  him  to  a 
buttle,  made  a demonstration  upon  Artaxata,  where 
the  Princesses  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  resided ; 
and  the  impatience  of  Tigranes  once  more  prompted 
him  to  disregard  the  prudent  suggestions  of  his  father- 
in-law,  and  to  march  out  with  his  whole  army  to  their 
relief}  but  when  he  came  up  with  the  enemy  near 
the  river  Arsatnia,  hit  cavalry  fell  short  of  his  expect- 
ations, and  the  Romans  obtained  a decisive  advantage. 
The  three  Asiatic  sovereigns  fled  from  the  field  ;* 
and,  if  Plutarch  may  be  believed,  Mithridates  himself 
evinced  symptoms  of  cowardice  little  consistent  with 
his  accustomed  fierceness  and  dauntless  intrepidity. 
Lueullus,  encouraged  by  this  success,  advanced  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  who  led  him  into  the  wild 
and  bleak  distric  ts  on  the  north  of  Armenia,  in  which, 
as  the  autumn  advanced,  his  inen  suffered  severely 
from  the  climate,  as  well  as  from  the  hostility  of  the 
natives  }t  till  at  length  they  unanimously  refused  to 
advnnce  farther.}  Upon  this  he  turned  back,  and, 
marching  southward,  passed  Mount  Taurus,  and 
entered  into  Mesopotamia,  where  he  sat  down  before 
Nisibis,  one  of  the  strongest  fortifications  in  Asia,  at 
that  time  well-garrisoned,  nnd  commanded  by  a 
brother  of  Tigranes.§  The  city  held  out  against  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Romans  for  several  months,  but  was 
at  lust  taken  by  assault,  during  the  darkness  of  a 
winter  night,  and  rewarded  the  captors  not  only  with 
abundance  of  prize-money,  but  with  the  comfort  of 
excellent  winter-quarters. 

Whilst  Lueullus  was  thus  occupied,  Tigrnnes  not 
only  recovered  the  greater  part  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  but  ventured  also  to  make  incursions  into 
Cappadocia;  and  Mithridates,  having  obtained  from 
him  four  thousand  of  his  own  best  soldiers,  fell  upon 
the  Roman  garrisons  wherever  he  could  find  them, 
and  put  them  to  the  sword  almost  without  resistance. 
•So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  movements  and  the  suddenness  of  his  uttacks, 
that  he  laid  w aste  a considerable  portion  of  the  Grcuter 
Armenia, ||  and  recovered  most  of  the  strong  placca 


* Tigranra,  Mithridates,  and  Darius,  King  of  Media. («)  Pri- 
dcni,  ii.  6. 

t Dion,  xxxv.  3.  Appiati,  .1 fitK. 

! PloUrrh,  fa  I.umlto.  Orosius,  vi.  3.  | Dion,  toe.  fit. 

n ffodie  Tn rromania . 

(«)  But  Dioa  mentions  Mithridates  Prince  ot  Medio,  lib.  hit. 


which  hod  been  taken  by  the  Romans.  But  being  at 
length  wounded  in  the  knee  by  a stone  front  a sling, 
and  by  an  arrow  under  the  eye,*  he  was  obliged  to  ' 
abstain  from  active  exertion ; and  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity which  offered  of  returning  into  his  own  country, 
where  his  subjects  received  him  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic joy.f  His  wounds  soon  healed  under  the 
skilful  treatment  of  an  Agnrian  surgeon;  and  he  again 
eagerly  took  the  field  against  the  Roman  Generals 
commanding  in  Pontus.  lie  hail  before  defeated 
Pabius  with  considerable  loss;  nnd  he  now  so  dis- 
tressed Sornatius  aiul  Triarius,  that  they  sent  to 
Lueullus  earnestly  entreating  him  to  come  to  their 
assistance. 

The  spring  was  now  approaching,  and  the  refrttc- 
tory  army  in  Nisibis  being  with  great  difficulty  pre-  Tnnriux. 
vaiicd  on  to  quit  their  quarters,  were  so  dilatory  in  B>  c. 
their  movements  that  they  arrived  too  lute  to  be  of 
any  service  to  their  comrades : for  Mithridates  having 
driven  Triarius  into  a defile,  attacked  him  at  advan- 
tage, and  would  have  cut  off  his  whole  corps  in  a 
marsh,  hud  not  a Roman  soldier,  assuming  the  dress 
of  a native  who  hail  fallen,  approached  the  King, 
and  whilst  he  pretended  to  give  him  some  private 
information,  stabbed  him  In  the  groin.}  The  wound 
so  unexpectedly  inflicted  occasioned  him  to  faint,  and 
the  army,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  King,  suf- 
fered the  enemy  to  escape.  When  Mithridates  came 
to  himself,  he  expressed  his  displeasure  in  strong 
terms  against  his  officers  and,  notwithstanding  his 
wound  anil  his  age,  he  prepared  to  renew  the  combat 
at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  The  contest  was 
long  and  obstinate  } but  the  courage  and  military 
skill  of  Mithridates  prevailed,  and  Triarius  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  with  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men 
slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  of  whom  n hundred  nnd  fifty 
were  Centurions,  nnd  twenty-four  Military  Tribunes. || 

Thin  was  the  most  fatal  overthrow  which  the  forces 
of  the  Republic  had  sustained  for  ntnfty  years  ; and  it 
succeeded,  tor  the  present,  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  in  securing  Mithridates  in  the  triumphant 
possession  of  his  kingdom : for  w hen  Lueullus  arrived 
soon  afterwards,  and  ncglerted  to  bury  the  slain. 
he  lost  even  the  shadow  of  authority  over  his  army, 
which  became  so  entirely  disorganised,  that  nothing 
more  was  attempted  during  that  year.** 

In  the  meanwhile  the  allies  of  the  King  were  em- 
ployed in  expelling  the  Roman  garrisons  from  their 
several  kingdoms;  anil  Mithridates  the  Mede,+t  son- 
in-law  to  Tigrancs,  having  fallen  in  with  a large 
detachment  marching  towards  Pontus,  routed  it  with 
great  slaughter.  The  whole  of  Asia  was  now  rapidly 
returning  to  the  state  in  which  Lueullus  found  it ; 
and  the  effect  of  his  long  campaigns  appeared  only  in 
his  enormous  wealth,  the  splendid  library}}  which 
he  had  collected,  ami  in  the  improvements  which 
Mithridates  had  introduced  into  his  own  tactics  and 
the  discipline  of  his  troops  from  frequent  observation 
of  the  Roman  military  system.  The  affectionate 
loyalty  with  which  this  great  Prince  was  regarded 
throughout  his  dominions,  enabled  him  to  repair  with 


• Appian,  fa  lorn, 

J Appian,  tor.  CU. 

||  Appian,  in  toe o. 

••  Dion,  toe.  at. 

XX  lridor.  Orig.  vi.  3. 
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f-f  See  Dion  Cosaht* , lib.  xxxv. 
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. unusual  despatch  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  ; 
✓ and  when  Pompey  arrived  in  Galatia,  to  supersede 
Lucullus  in  the  command,  the  kingdom  was  not  only 
completely  reduced  to  order,  but  the  treasury  was 
replenished,  and  the  King  hud  taken  the  Held  at  the 
head  of  ail  army,  if  not  so  numerous,* * *  yet  better  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  Homan  legions  than  any  which  he 
had  before  opposed  to  them. 

Fb mates,  having  succeeded  Arsaces  in  the  king- 
dom of  Parthia,  renewed  his  ancient  friendship  with 
Mithridntes,  and  offered  to  contract  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive  with  him.  Hut  no  sooner  did 
he  learn  that  Pompcy  had  taken  the  command  of  the 
r Homan  army,  than  his  courage  failed  him ; and  he 
{ sent  privately  to  assure  the  (General  that  he  would  in 
all  things  obey  the  will  of  the  Senate.  Mithridntes, 
not  aware  of  his  perfidy,  fell  himself  in  a condition 
to  refuse  the  humiliating  terms  proposed  to  him  by 
Pompey ; but  soon  afterwards,  having  received  intel- 
ligence of  ull  that  had  passed,  lie  despatched  ambas- 
sadors to  the  camp,  and  desired  to  treat  for  peace. 
The  conditions,  however,  insisted  upon  wore  such 
as  he  could  not  submit  to  cither  with  honour  or 
safety;  for  he  was  required,  as  a preliminary  step,  to 
disband  liis  forces,  and  to  deliver  up  all  those  persons 
in  his  camp  who  had  ever  sided  with  Rome  ; whom 
Pompey  designated  by  the  term  " deserters,”  suffi- 
ciently implying  the  fate  which  would  await  them  in 
in  bis  hands,  f 

f Negotiation  having  thus  failed, the  King  intrenched 
“ himself  in  a commanding  situation,  where  it  was  not 
practicable  to  attack  him,  and  endeavoured  to  draw 
out  the  time  in  harassing  skirmishes  with  the  foraging 
parties.  By  these  Pompey  was  so  much  distressed  J 
that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  out  of 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia  into  the  Lesser  Armenia  for 


night  without  loss  or  interruption,*  and  pitched  his  tyfuhri- 
camp  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  When  dates. 
Pompey  discovered  that  tht  army  had  escaped,  he 
hastily  followed,  and  cncumpcd  in  front  of  their  lines;  From 
mid  being  now  severely  pressed  by  fnmine,  and  afraid  u*  c* 
of  being  drawn  on  further  into  an  exhausted  countrv,  if 
Mithridatcs  should  cross  the  river,  he  made  an  attempt  — 
to  surprise  him  by  nigbt.t  In  this  he  was  prevented  A*  c* 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels,  who  gave  timely  1^3* 
notice  that  the  Romans  werr  in  motion ; anil  the  King,  10 
with  his  usual  rapidity,  had  armed  himself,  and  drawn 
up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  when  the  vnnguard  of  ”**** 
the  enemy  approached  the  intreuchments.  It  was 
now  too  late  to  retreat,  and  Pompey  unwillingly  gave  *|„c‘ 
the  word  to  charge.  * As  the  Homans  advanced,  the 
archers  anil  slingers  of  the  royal  army  discharged 
clouds  of  light  missiles,  and  w hen  they  came  still 
nearer,  the  light  infantry  hurled  their  thonged  jave-  a»u:«7*  - 
lins ; but  the  moon,  which  was  near  her  setting, 
shone  directly  in  the  eyes  of  the  King’s  troops,  and 
so  lengthened  the  shadows  of  the  enemy,  that  they 
entirely  miscalculated  their  distance, and  their  weapons 
fell  without  effect.  The  heavy-armed  legions  of  the 
Romans  thus  appeared  as  if  invulnerable ; and  the 
Asiatic  troops,  seeing  not  one  man  fallen  amid  so 
many  missiles,  were  seized  with  a panic  and  fled  ; but 
being  intercepted  by  the  river,  most  of  them  were 
either  slain  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape. 
Mithridatcs  himself,  after  performing  astonishing  Escape ®f 
feats  of  strength  and  valour,  and  having  in  vain  used  the  Kin* 
every  endeavour  to  save  his  army,  broke  through  the*°d  Qutea. 
Homan  legions  at  the  head  of  his  body-guard  of 
eight  hundred  chosen  warriors,  and  handled  ull  who 
opposed  him  so  severely  that  no  one  dared  to  pursue 
him.  Among  this  valiant  corps  was  the  Queen  Hip- 
sieraten,  armed  like  a man,  and  mounted  on  a Persian 


the  convenience  of  supplies.  Mithridates,  in  great 
hope  of  driving  him  into  the  provinces  by  pursuing 
the  same  mode  of  warfare,  followed  the  camp  at  a 
distance,  till  he  found  an  eminence  on  which  he  could 
securely  establish  his  head-quarters,  and  whence  he 
might  advantageously  annoy  the  enemy.  He  was 
unable  long  to  maintain  this  post  from  the  scarcity  of 
water,  und  he  retired  to  a greater  distaucc;  upon  which 
the  Roman  General  immediately  occupied  the  deserted 
encampment,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  superior 
science  of  his  country,  sunk  wells  within  his  trenches, 
und  procured  nn  abundant  supply.  § But  the  royal 
troops  still  continued  to  infest  the  outposts,  and  pro- 
visions were  obtained  with  difficulty;  till  at  length 
Pompey,  weary  of  such  continuul  provocations  and 
ashamed  of  his  inaction,  resolved  to  venture  upon  a ge- 
neral engagement.  With  this  view  lie  advanced  towards 
the  King's  camp,  who  remained  quietly  behind  his 


charger  of  extraordinary  beauty.  This  fuithful  lady, 
not  only  fought  by  the  side  of  the  King  in  his  greatest 
danger,  but  when  he  had  lost  all  his  servants,  she 
attended,  like  a groom,  upon  his  person,  and  even 
bestowed  her  care  upon  his  horse,  which  she  fed  and 
rubbed  down  at  night,  and  accoutred  in  the  morning. 
Her  attachment  was  ardently  returned  by  Mithridates, 
who  made  her  the  partner  of  his  inmost  counsels,  and 
often  declared  that  whilst  he  continued  to  possess 
Hypsrcrattt,  (for  so  he  playfully  called  her  from  her 
masculine  courage,)  he  should  never  cease  to  ben  King. 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  General  pursued  him  so 
closely  $ that  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  the  few 
troops  which  had  escaped  with  him  ; and,  accom- 
panied only  by  the  Queen  and  two  faithful  officers  of 
his  court,  he  reached  the  strong  castle  of  Sinoria,|| 
which  he  lmd  erected  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Armenia,^  and  in  which  a considerable  treasure  was 


trenches,  and  suffered  the  Romans  to  besiege  him 
above  six  weeks  without  attempting  a sully  ; and 
when  at  last  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  withdrawing  through  the  enemy's  lines  by 

• Appian  [Afi/k.)  says,  thirty  three  thousand ‘men.  Plutarch 
(in  Pomptio)  says,  that  he  lovt  ten  thousand  in  the  1 1 Attic  which 
followed;  when,  according  to  all  the  authorities,  he  was  left 
nearly  destitute  of  troop*.  This  is  only  one  among  a thousand 
examples  of  the  inaccuracy  and  inconsistency  of  these  historian*. 
Floras,  iii.  5. 

t l)»on  .Cassius,  lib.  xxxrr. 

Z Eutroph  vi.  Floras,  Hi.  5.  Epitome  fjrii,  1H>.  e. 

I Plutarch,  inPompriv.  Appian,  in  MUhrtdntuit. 


• Plutarch  (<W.)  accuse*  the  King  of  having  ordered  all  l»b 
sick  to  Ik*  slain.  But  at  that  season  there  could  not  hare  lwen 
many  sick  in  six  week*  ; nor  was  the  rrtrrat  effected  with  such 
haste  ami  trepidation  as  to  rentier  n few  invalida  any  consi- 
derable impediment.  Plutarch's  enmity  to  Kings  is  the  sole 
foundation  of  the  story. 

f Plutarch  here  givrs  ns,  according  to  his  custom,  a marvel- 
lous dream  and  a portent. 

Z Appian,  rod.  Dion,  xxxvi. 

| Oroslus,  vi.  4. 

|]  Plutarch  calla  this  fortress  Inara,  and  Appian  Sinorega  ; but 
Strabo,  (who  in  lib.  xii.  girts  an  account  of  all  the  fortresses  built 
by  MitUridatr*  upon  this  boundary, > names  it  Siaoria. 

' f Uodn  Turconwuiia  and  Aladulia. 
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Hi  nymph  t.  deposited  Hence  taking  with  him  six  hundred  ta- 
^ — v-Q  lents,  (about  ^lttO/NX),)  he  hastened  onward  to  the 
From  source  of  the  Euphrates,*  and  directed  his  flight 
c.  through  Colchis  towards  the  Bosporus.  But  fresh 
631.  embarrassments  awaited  him : his  son  Mac  hares.  King 
— of  the  Bosporians,  was  a zealous  supporter  of  the 
A.  o.  Roman  interests, t and  shewed  no  inclination  to  be 
1^3.  involved  in  his  father's  danger  ; whilst  Tigranes,  pro- 
to  filing  by  past  experience,  not  only  refused  to  embroil 
Yl0,  himself  with  Pompey,  but  is  even  said  to  have  pro- 
claimed  a reward  for  the  capture  of  Mithridates. 

It  happened  that  the  King  of  Armenia  was,  at  this 
A*  c>  time,  at  war  with  his  own  son  (also  named  Tigranes,) 

' i * -the  grandson  of  Mithridates.  This  prince,  being con- 
Tirr&oea  ° 9uere(l  by  his  father,  fled  for  protection  to  his  grand- 
*o4bi>M0.  father,  who  was  then  encamped  between  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  A raxes  on  the  spot  where  Pompey 
defeated  him  ; } but  learning  on  the  road  the  event 
of  that  action,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
Roman  General.  His  father,  alarmed  lest  Pompey 
should  take  part  with  him,  sacrificed  the  cause  of 
Mithridates  to  his  fears,  and  hastened  to  lay  his 
diadem  in  abject  submission  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror, making  a merit  of  his  unnatural  conduct  in 
offering  a hundred  talents  (nearly  .££0,000)  for  the 
head  of  his  father-in-law.  Potnjicy  effected  a tem- 
porary reconciliation  between  the  rival  suppliants ; 
but  the  young  Tigrancs  proved  as  refractory  to  his 
new  master,  as  he  was  uudutiful  to  his  father,  and  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  arrested,  and  sent  to  Rome  to 
be  reserved  for  the  day  of  triumph. 

Hardships  The  King  of  Pontus,  thus  deserted  by  all  upon 
endured  by  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  rely,  continued  his 
dates"*  flight  $ northwards,  among  the  fierce  nations  who  in- 
haoited  the  countries  near  the  Pul  us  Mxotis,  whom  he 
found  warmly  attached  to  his  cause,  and  ready  to 
make  every  exertion  that  might  impede  the  pursuit  of 
Pompey.  The  Romans,  passing  near  the  great  Cau- 
casian range,  arrived  among  the  Albanians,  whose 
King,  Or»ses,||  availing  himself  of  the  Roman  Saturna- 
lia,^ crossed  the  river  Cyrus**  with  a powerful  army 
to  attack  the  camp  in  the  midst  of  the  disorders  occa- 
sioned bv  that  disgusting  festival.  But  a Roman 
army  unefer  the  great  Pompey  was  not  to  be  thus  sur- 
prised by  a barbarian  chieftain ; and  Orseses  found  a 
reception  so  different  from  his  expectations,  that  he 
was  glad  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  offer  the  Romans 
the  best  winter-quarters  his  dominions  would  afford, 
with  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  provisions. 
b c In  the  spring  Pompey  advanced  against  the  Iberians, 

* a warlike  independent  tribe,  who  boasted  that  they 
had  never  submitted  to  any  foreign  yoke,  not  even  to 
Alexander  of  Moccdon.  These  were  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  cause  of  Mithridates,  or  rather  were 
excessively  jealous  of  the  encroaching  powerof  Rome  j 
but,  after  some  inconsiderable  skirmishes,,  and  fre- 
quent manoeuvring  on  both  sides,  they  were  defeated  in 
a great  battle,  in  which  they  lost  nine  thousand  killed, 
and  ten  thousand  prisoners-ft  No  sooner  was  this 

• Plutarch,  im  Pompdo.  Pridesux,  loco  citato  i hut  AppUn 
Mf»,  ad  iMti«  Eaphritltt. 

t Dion  Cassius  xxxri.  AppUn.  J Ororins.  ibid. 

S AppUn,  <n  loco.  j|  Dion  Cassias,  ixxrL  at.  Orodes. 

*1  Plutarch,  in  Pompcia. 

••  Strabo  and  Piiny  write  it  Cyras.  Plutarch  and  Dion, 
Cyrnus. 

t Tlutarch,  Im  Pompeio. 
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difficulty  overcome  that!  intelligence  was  received  of  Mithri- 
the  revolt  of  the  Albanians ; and  Pompey  not  consider-  dates, 
ing  it  prudent  to  advance  any  further  with  so  power- 
ful  an  enemy  in  his  rear,  marched  back  to  reduce  Frum 
them.  But  Cosis,  the  King's  brother,  who  com-  u* Ci 
manded  in  chief,  guarded  the  banks  of  thcCyrus  with  so 
much  -vigilance,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  crossing  — 
the  river;  and  his  army  suffered  very  much,  in  the  A’  c* 
wide  desert  which  lies  between  the  Cyrus  and  the  1*3. 
Abas,*  from  the  want  of  water.  Having  at  length  10 
come  up  with  the  numerous  hut  ill-disciplined  and  Jj* 
worse-armed  horde  led  by  Cosis, f a furious  action 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Albanian  chieftain 
had  nearly  concluded  the  war  by  a desperate  blow 
aimed  at  Pompey  with  a javelin,  which  pierced  the 
folds  of  his  breastplate.  But  the  Roman  General, 
recovering  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  thrust  the  barbarian 
through  the  body  with  his  spear,  and  laid  him  dead  at 
his  feet.  The  Albanians  fled,  and  their  King  was  glad 
to  purchase  peace  by  submission,  and  by  the  payment  n* 
of  a heavy  fine.  But  the  difficulties  to  which  Pompey  enroun--" 
was  exposed  were  not  yet  exhausted.  In  an  attempt  tered  by 
to  reach  Hyrcania,  by  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  his  Pompey. 
army  was  so  annoyed  by  venomous  reptiles,  that  he 
changed  his  purpose,  and  advanced  into  the  kingdom 
of  Tigrancs,  where  circumstances  occurred  which  de- 
tained him  several  months  at  a distance  from 
Mithridates. 

It  may  here  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,}  respecting  the  private  papers  of  Mithri- 
dates, said  to  have  been  found  in  the  castle  ofCxnon, 
which  contained  a catalogue  of  the  detestable  yet 
childish  enormities  of  his  fife.  That  any  man  should 
have  preserved  such  useless  witnesses  of  his  own 
secret  crimes  is,  in  itself,  sufficiently  improbable ; 
and  that  a great  warlike  prince,  who  was  also  a phi- 
losopher and  an  author,  should  have  amused  himself 
with  transcribing  his  own  licentious  love-letters,  is  at 
least  equally  difficult  to  be  believed.  But  the  bio-  • 

grnpher  himself  heedlessly  flings  discredit  upon  the 
whole  account,  in  his  zeal  to  defend  Rutilius,  who, 
according  to  Theophanes,  was  implicated,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  one  of  these  letters,  in  the  pretended  mas- 
sacre of  the  Romans  in  Asia  Minor  : for  he  allege* 
that  this  particular  letter  was  probably  an  invention 
of  Theophanes,  if  not  of  Pompey  himself:  a hint  suffi- 
ciently explaining  the  origin  of  this  absurd  title, 
which  is  only  mentioned  to  shew  on  what  slight 
foundations  the  popular  notions  have  been  raised  re- 
specting the  conduct  and  character  of  n prince  who, 
whatever  might  be  his  faults,  was  not  stained  with  the 
avarice,  the  treachery,  the  cruelty,  and  falsehood 
which  so  disgracefully  characterise  his  enemies. 

Whilst  Pompey  was  led  into  the  south,  in  pursuit 
of  the  schemes  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  con- 
quest of  Arabia  and  Jutlxa,  Mithridates  continued  his 
progress  towards  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, § an  ob- 
ject of  respect  and  admiration  even  to  his  enemies, 
and  of  enthusiastic  attachment  to  those  who  still  ad- 
hered to  him,  and  who  daily  witnessed  the  wonderful 


• This  »*  the  Mint  stream  exiled  by  Ptolemy  the  Album*. 

f Dion  tell*  tbi*  story  very  dUfcnentiy.  He  makes  Artoces, 
not  Cosis,  King  of  s different  tribe  of  Albutiuu,  and  says  not  a 
word  respecting  the  monomschy  with  Pompey,  which  is  likely 
enough  to  be  a fiction  of  Plutarch. 

* /»  PoMfdo.  f f/odtc  Crim  Tartary. 
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Biography,  exertions  of  a spirit  which  fortune  could  not  break, 
and  of  a frame  which  seemed  proof  against  the  in- 
From  firmities  of  age.  He  had  wintered  at  Dioscurias,* 

t?.c.  a town  on  the  Euxine  sea,  and  had  employed  himself 

631.  actively  in  raising  recruits ; and,  early  in  the  next 

spring,'  he  made  his  way  through  all  the  wild  hordes 
a.  c.  of  Scythians,  which  inhabited  the  country  between 

193.  that  place  and  his  son's  dominions,  partly  by  force 

to  and  partly  by  persuasion.  Machares,  alarmed  at  his 

V.C.  approach,  sent  ambassadors  to  entreat  his  pardon, 

691  and  to  represent  that  he  had  sided  with  Rome  from 

— necessity  and*not  from  choice;  hut  the  King,  dc- 

a.  c.  spising  his  falsehood,  and  indignant  at  his  unnatural 

63.  rebellion,  vouchsafed  him  no  reply  ; and  the  unhappy 

Prince,  finding  his  escape  by  sea  precluded  by  his 
father's  fleet,  which  blockaded  all  his  ports,  goaded 
by  conscience  and  distracted  by  fear,  put  an  end  to  his 


own  life  f 

Gigantic  Mithridates,  taking  possession  of  the  kingdom 
M'thri”  °*w'l**  treasure  and  resources,  and  finding  his 

standard  joined  by  large  bodies  of  the  warlike  Scy- 
thians, formed  the  bold  plan  of  marching  through 
a.  c.  Thrace  anti  Macedonia,  by  way  of  Pannonia,  over  the 
65.  Trentine  Alps,  in  order  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy 
itself,  and  extend  the  terror  of  his  name  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  while  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  reducing 
the  fortresses  which  still  held  out  for  him  in  Pon- 
tus,  and  in  taking  or  destroying  the  younger  branches 
of  HU  family. $ Had  he  been  enabled  to  execute  this 
design,  in  the  distracted  and  defenceless  situation  of 
Italy  at  that  time,  he  might  probably  have  proved  a 
more  formidable  invader  than  Hannibal  himself.  But 
Treason  of  all  his  measures  were  broken  by  the  cowardice  and 
the  Prince  treachery  of  his  son  Phamaces,  the  heir  to  the  crown, 
Pliornacc*.  who  jyJj  neither  talents  to  appreciate  his  father* s 
policy,  nor  energy  of  character  to  support  him  in 
difficulties.  He  therefore  tampered  with  the  soldiers, 
and  represented  to  them,  in  glowing  language,  the 
dangers  of  a march  over  such  a vast  extent  of  un- 
known country,  intersected  by  deep  and  rapid  rivers, 
to  attack  a people  at  home,  whose  power  extended  to 
the  limits  of  the  habitable  world,  and  the  least  of 
whose  Generals  was  a match  for  the  greatest  of  the 
% Asiatic  sovereigns. § Actuated  by  such  representa- 
tions ns  these,  some  of  the  principal  officers  formed 
a plot  to  depose  the  King,  and  to  proclaim  Phnmaccs 
in  his  room.  The  conspiracy  was,  however,  speedily 
detected,  and  its  authors  were  put  to  death  ; but 
Mithridates,  grieved  by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  his 
children,  hesitated  to  condemn  the  Prince,  and,  upon 
his  submission,  restored  him  tofavour.il 

This  amiable  weakness  proved  the  source  of  his 
ruin.  Phamaces,  apprehensive  that  he  had  lost  his 
father's  confidence,  and  had  become  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  the  court,  felt  uneasy  in  his  presence,  and 


* Dioscurias  iru  built  upon  tbc  furthest  part  of  the  Istbinoa 
between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  »ew*.  Strabo,  xi.  Pliny,  vi.  28. 
f Appian,  «rf,  Dion,  oorf.  Ortnius,  vi.  5. 

2 Appian,  i«  Ueo.  Pompey  carried  tiro  sons  and  two  daughters 
of  Mitliridate*  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph. 

i They  mint  haw  marched  above  two  thousand  miles  through 
nil  titoac  countries  which  arc  now  catted  TarUrla  Cricnva,  Pod  alia, 
Moldavia,  Wallarhis,  Transllrania,  Hungaria,  Stiria,  Cnrinthia, 
Tyro],  and  Lumbardv;  and  over  the  three  great  rivers  of  the 
Boristhenc*,  the  Danube,  and  tlie  TV.  Prideaux,  part  ll.  book  6, 

N Appian,  ibid.  It  is  here  related  by  Appian  that  the  Kipg  had 
cruelly  pul  to  death  his  son  Xiphares,  who  was  Innocent  of  any 
offence  against  him,  merely  to  vex  his  mother.  Creiat  JutLrtu. 


resolved  to  free  himself  from  apprehensions  by  plung- 
ing deeper  into  guilt.  But,  taking  his  measures  with 
greater  precaution,  he  first  secured  the  Roman  de- 
serters, who  dreaded  nothing  so  much  a s a return  to 
their  own  country  ; and  then  going  privately  by  night 
among  other  parties  in  the  camp,  he  brought  over  to 
his  faction  a large  majority  of  the  army,  who,  assem- 
bling at  sunrise,  proclaimed,  with  loud  shouts, 
“ Phamaces  fa  King!”*  Mithridates,  roused  from 
Bleep  by  the  unwonted  clamour,  sent  an  officer  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  it,  and  received  for  answer,  that 
**  it  was  time  the  youthful  son  should  take  the  sceptre 
from  the  hands  of  an  aged  father,  whose  rashness  and 
violence  threatened  to  involve  them  all  in  ruin."  The 
undaunted  King,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  out  to 
address  the  mutineers  ; but  his  detestable  son,  point- 
ing him  out  to  his  adherenfa,  desired  them  to  seize 
him.  This,  however,  was  attempted  in  vain  ; and  the 
King,  with  a few  loyal  attendants,  spurred  up  the 
»ide  of  a hill,  from  whence  he  tiehcld  the  great  body 
of  the  army  crowning  Phamaces  with  acclamations 
of  joy.  IVreetving  the  hopelessness  of  resistance, 
he  despatched  a messenger  to  the  rebels  with  a re- 
quest that  he  might  be  permitted  to  depart  in  safety  j 
but  Phamaces  would  not  suffer  the  bearer  of  the 
message  to  return  : several  more  officers  were  sent  in 
succession  with  the  same  petition,  who  were  all,  in 
like  manner,  detained  ; and  some  of  them,  who  were 
known  to  be  the  King’s  particular  friends,  were  put 
to  death  in  his  sight.  Mithridates  now  perceived  that 
his  hour  was  cotne;  and  having  resolved  never  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  alive,  he  drew  from  his 
scabbard  a deadly  poison, which  he  always  carried  about 
with  him  against  such  an  emergency.  A very  touch- 
ing scene  followed.  The  two  Princesses,  Mithridatia 
aad  Nitsa,  begged  that  they  might  first  partake  of 
the  drug,  in  order  that  they  might  not  look  upon 
the  death  of  their  father.  After  some  mutual  entreaties, 
the  King  so  far  yielded  to  their  tears  that  they  all 
took  the  poison  together.  Its  effect  upon  the  tender 
constitutions  of  the  youthful  Princesses  was  imme- 
diate, and  they  expired  with  scarce  a struggle ; but 
the  robust  habit  of  Mithridates  resisted  its  operation, 
and  he  continued  to  walk  backward  and  forward  by 
the  bodies  of  his  daughters,  in  vain  expectation  of 
being  released  from  his  sufferings  beside  them.  At 
last,  impatient  of  delay,  he  desired  Bititius,  a loyal 
Celt,  to  put  nn  end  to  his  existence;  and  that  brave 
officer,  choked  with  weeping,  averted  his  face,  and 
presented  his  sword. t 

Thus  died  Mithridates  the  Great,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-seventh  of  his 
reign ; and  with  him  ended  the  Mithridatic  war, 
after  it  had  continued,  from  the  first  commencement 
of  hostilities,  between  six  and  seven  and  twenty 
years.J  Phamaces  made  haste  to  send  in  his  sub- 


63. 


Death  of 

Mithri- 

dates. 


* Appian,  ibid.  y Ibid.  •«  MUhrtJatirit. 

J *•  Tne  continuance  of  die  war,  according  to  Juntiia.  (xxxrii.  1.) 
wn*  forty-aix  yean  ; according  to  Appian,  {Hitk.)  forty-two ; 
according  to  L.  Flora*  {iii.  5.)  and  Eutroplu*,  (vLj  forty;  anil 
according  to  Fliny,  fviL  26.)  thirty  ; lint,  according  to  the  exact 
truth  of  tbc  matter,  It  I*  no  more  than  twenty-cevro  year*."— Pri- 
denux,  li.  6. — Ortwin*  reckon*  it  thirty  or  forty  year*,  lib.  r. 
c,  19.  I>emprierc>s  Ckrauatagical  Table  make*  it  twenty -six 
year*.  Prideaux  himself  place*  the  accession  of  Mithridate*  in  the 
year  B.r.  124,  the  commencement  of  tbc  war  la  B.  c.  H9,  and 
the  death  of  the  King  in  ».  C.  64,  which  would  make  the  interval 
only  twenty-fire  year*.  But  if  Mithridates  came  to  the  throne 
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B lorrwphj.  mission  to  Pompev,*  and  to  declare  that  he  held  his 
' hereditary  dominions  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate.  This  base  servility  was  well  received  by  the 
Roman  General,  who  probably  thought,  like  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  that  there  was  a merit  in  “ Ro- 
manizing," sufficient  to  atone  for  all  the  crimes  and 
treacheries  of  which  mankind  could  be  guilty,  t 
In  this  slight  sketch  of  the  life  and  actions  of  one 
of  the  greatest  Princes  of  antiejuity,  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  shew  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  opinions  of  tho  Homan  historians  respecting 
bis  character,  or  even  upon  their  representations  in 
matters  of  fact.  His  great  qualities  have  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies  ; and  the 
mention  of  his  imputed  crimes  and  vices  is  attended 
with  so  much  Republican  cant  and  puerile  violence, 
as  lead  the  reader  to  suspect  that,  among  the  many 
inaccuracies  and  false  statements  abounding  in  the 
history  of  this  war,  these  accusations  are  perhaps  the 
least  entitled  to  credit.  J Appian,  who  records  nu- 
merous instances  of  the  kind,  concludes  his  account 
of  Mithridates  with  a singular  declaration  that  he  had 
no  fault  but  an  excessive  love  of  women.  That  the 
King,  like  other  Oriental  Princes  of  every  age,  in- 


a.  c.  134,  sad  rvifsod  fifty-serro  yean,  lie  most  hare  died  a.  c.  67, 
which  reduces  the  period  of  the  war  to  twriilv-two  years.  Such  is 
the  uncertainty  of  the  chronology  of  this  portion  of  history  ! 

* Appian  states,  in  addition,  Vital  this  monster  sent  liis  father’s 
body  to  Potnpey. 

+ Sac,  for  example,  tlis  observations  of  Appiaa  and  Plutarch  on 
the  conduct  and  character  of  Macbares  and  Pharnarcs.  (AftfA.) 

(fW-) 

X Appiaa,  fa  MitSridaiicu. 


dulgcd  iu  a plurality  of  wives,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ; 
and  be  was  sufficiently  punished  for  this  failing  in  its 
obvious  consequences,  tlic  infidelity  of  two  Queens,* 
and  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  several  of  his  sons. 
The  necessary  punishment  of  these  miscreants,  so 
nearly  allied  to  him,  carries  with  it  something  of 
horror;  nevertheless  it  may  be  gathered  even  from 
the  prejudiced  narratives,  to  which  alone  we  have 
access,  that  Mithridutcs  was  generally  indulgent  and 
affectionate  in  domestic  life,  beloved  by  his  faithful 
wives,  revered  by  his  household,  and  cherished  by 
his  subjects  with  devoted  loyalty.  His  talents,  his 
energy,  and  his  courage,  rendered  him  formidable 
to  his  adversaries ; and  the  fear  of  base  spirits  is 
ever  malignant.  Rut,  through  all  the  vindictive 
calumnies  with  which  he  has  been  assailed,!  a feel- 
ing of  awe  and  respect  involuntarily  breaks  out,  aud 
throws  a grand,  though  an  indistinct,  light  upon 
the  noble  features  of  his  character,  which  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  the  lively  language  of  Paterculus  ; “He 
was  a man  neither  to  be  mentioned  nor  passed  over 
without  caution ; most  valiant  in  war,  distinguished 
at  one  time  by  success,  at  all  times  by  greatness  of 
mind  ; a consummate  General,  an  invincible  soldier, 
and  to  the  end  persevering  and  consistent  in  his 
opposition  to  Rome." 


• Lsodlcc  and  Strntonlcv. 

t Qmnmfunm  /miens  rt  mctmi,  pmrrabiiis  adbue  el  Iremrfnindmj 
midebalur.  Appian.  Milk.  OrypA.  lOtiy.  Xltikrt'Uin  PonJicus  Rex, 
vir  nrqnr  stlendiu  iwpw  diceusUn  tint  curd,  belt*  a err  tip*  in,  rir/i/« 
exit Mini,  ttitfumHitu  semper  amu%o  tniraiuuu,  * uitufiu  dux, 

miles  manu,  odio  in  /Iohonm  Hunnibnt.  Veil.  Paicrc.  lib.  ii.  C.  Iff. 
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Tub  former  triumphs  of  the  Ariatocmtical  party, 
over  the  Gracchi,  and  over  Saturninus,  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  some  years  of  comparative  calm.  Rut  the 
popular  cause  hod  now'  gained  an  accession  of  strength, 
more  fatally,  indeed,  to  its  adversaries  than  beneficially 
to  itself,  in  the  support  of  ambitious  and  powerful 
men,  who  hoped  to  turn  its  successes  to  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  greatness.  Resides  this,  the  Italian 
war,  while  it  had  filled  Italy  with  armies,  had  degraded 
the  quality  of  the  soldiery  : for,  in  the  distress  of  the 
state,  the  Romans  had  culisted  freedmen  into  the  le- 
gions ; and  this,  combining  with  the  example  already  set 
by  Marius  of  admitting  men  to  serve  without  any  qua- 
lification of  property,  had  rendered  the  troops  readier 
instruments  of  the  personal  schemes  of  their  generals. 
The  Italians  also,  by  coalescing  with  one  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  might  nope 
for  more  complete  success  than  when  they  had  struggled 
ngainst  the  united  force  of  the  Senate  and  the  people. 
Added  to  all  this,  the  late  violence  of  Sylla,  although 
professing  to  be  no  more  than  a necessary  retaliation 


of  preceding  outrages,  yet  furnished  those  who  had  ^Cornelius 
suffered  from  it  with  abundant  excuses  for  a new  rc-  gyllx. 
action  on  their  part : while  the  proscription  of  Marius,  \ 
after  the  signal  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  coun- 
try, exasperated  not  only  his  own  numerous  friends, 
but  a lar^e  body  of  independent  citizens,  who  forgot 
the  associate  of  Sulpicius,  and  remembered  only  the 
conqueror  of  the  Cimbri. 

Immediately,  therefore,  on  the  departure  of  Sylla 
from  Italy,  L.  Cinna  again  brought  forward  the 
law  of  Sulpicius,*  which  admitted  the  Italians  into  all 
the  thirty-five  tribes  without  distinction.  Those  whom 
this  law  was  intended  to  benefit  crowded  to  Rome 
in  great  numbers;  to  support  its  author  by  their 
swords,  rather  than  by  their  votes.  If  we  tnay  believe  , 
Appian,f  hardly  a shadow  of  any  Constitutional  form 
of  proceeding  was  observed  ; and  no  sooner  had  some  m-wtbr  Uw 
of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Aristocratical  party  interposed  of  Sulpi- 

. ^ ritu.sdmit- 

......  _ ” 1 tin*  the  Ilo- 

• VeUeios  Patsrcul.  lib.  U,  c.  43.  Hans  into 

t lie  Beilis  Cinhbtu,  lih.  i,  c.  64,  all  the 

T S tribes. 
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BiegT*iil»f.  their  negative  to  stop  the  passing  of  the  law,  than  a 
* violent  riot  broke  out,  and  the  lives  of  the  Tribunes 
were  threatened.  Upon  this,  Cn.  Octavius,  the  other 
Consul,  broke  into  the  forurn  with  an  armed  force,  and 
drove  out  the  rioters  ; great  numbers  of  wlrnni  were 
killed  by  his  followers  in  their  flight,  but,  as  we  are 
told,  without  his  orders.  Thus  lar  the  sceoe  resem- 
bles the  seditions  of  the  Gracchi : but  Octuvius  was 
of  a mild  and  scrupulous  temper,  and  hod  left  the 
principal  offender  untouched  j and  Cinna,  being  fully 
prepared  for  the  last  extremities  of  civil  discord, 
began  to  summon  the  slaves  to  his  standard,  in  the 
’ hope  of  maintaining  his  ground  in  the  Capital. 
But  finding  himself  disappointed,  he  fled  from  the 
Hcurlnven  eity  with  his  chief  partisans  ; and  the  Senate,  by  an 
act  of  authority  hitherto  unprecedented,  declared  that 
artvedof  forfeited  the  Consulship  and  the  people  being 

the  Consul-  called  on  to  proceed  to  a new  election,  L.  Cornelius 
ship.  Merula,  the  Flawen  of  Jupiter,  was  appointed  Consul 
in  his  room. 

Is  assisted  The  Italian  towns,  regarding  the  cause  of  Cinna 
by  the  Its-  as  their  own,  received  him  with  the  utmost  cordiality;  t 
li.vtw,  snd  anj  encouraged  by  their  support,  and  assisted  by  their 
Roman  Cr*  suPP^es  nioney,  he  presented  himself  at  the  camp 
winy.  of  the  army,  which  still,  it  seems,  was  employed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nota.  Here,  by  bribes  and 
promises,  he  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  lawful  Consul,  and  to  tuke  the  military 
oath  of  obedience  to  him  ; and  having  thus  secured 
a rallying  point  for  his  partisans,  he  was  soon  joined 
by  many  individuals  of  the  popular  party  from  Rome. 
But  his  most  powerful  auxiliaries  were  the  different 
cities  of  Italy;!  who,  thinking  that  now  they  had  a 
fair  opportunity  of  resuming  the  contest  with  Rome 
under  huppier  auspices,  exerted  every  nerve  in  the 
cause,  and  not  only  furnished  Cinna  with  money,  but 
tcok  up  arms  with  such  spirit  and  unanimity  to  join 
him,  that  he  was  able  in  a very  short  time  to  form  an 
army  of  thirty  legions,  amounting  at  the  least  to  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men.  Already,  too, Cinna  had  in- 
vited Marius  and  the  other  exiles  of  the  popular  party 
to  return  to  their  country ; § and  Q.  Sertorius  and  Cu. 
Carbo  were  actually  holding  commands  in  his  army. 
Hoping  therefore  to  imitate  the  example  of  Sylla, 
he  moved  immediately  with  his  forces  towards  Rome. 
The  Senate  The  Senate  hail  no  hopes  of  withstanding  this  as- 
gljb^Ca.  sault  by  the  mere  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital. 

They  required  the  support  of  a regular  army,)]  and 
implored  Cn.  Pompeius,  who,  as  wc  have  seen,  still 

retained  his  command  in  Umbria,  to  employ  his 

soldiers  in  their  defence.  Hut  he,  more  anxious  to 
make  the  troubles  of  his  country  an  occasion  of  his 
own  advancement,  remained  for  some  time  in  suspense, 
as  if  waiting  to  see  which  parly  would  purchase  his 
services  at  the  highest  price ; and  thus  allowed  Cinna 
and  his  faction  to  consolidate  their  force  beyond  the 
possibility  of  successful  resistance.  Marius  in  the 

mean  while  landed  in  Tuscany  with  a small  body  of 

joiai Clans.  adherents  and  studiously  retaining  all  the  outward 

marks  of  wretchedness  and  poverty  in  his  person  and 
dress,  he  appealed  to  the  compassion  of  the  people 
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by  contrasting  his  present  miserable  condition  with  L.CoraHin 
his  former  triumphs  and  dignities.  He  is  said  to  have  Sylla. 
raised  by  these  arts  a body  of  about  six  thousand  men, v 
and  to  have  effected  his  junction  with  Cinna,  so  that 
tlieir  combined  forces  were  capable  of  being  divided 
into  four  distinct  armies ; * with  two  of  which  Cinna 
and  Carbo  took  up  their  positions  on  both  sides  of 
Rome  ; while  Sertorius,  with  a third,  stationed  him- 
self so  as  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber 
above  the  city  ; and  Marius,  with  a fourth,  was  mas- 
ter of  the  course  of  the  river  below,  between  Rome 
and  the  sea. 

In  this  state  of  things  Cn.  Pompeius  at  last  re- 
solved to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Senate,  and  marched 
towards  Rome.  A battle  was  fought  between  his  progrrM  of 
army  and  that  of  Cinna,  immediately  under  the  walls  the  civil 
of  the  Capital  ;t  but  though  the  slaughter  was  great,  war* 
the  event  seems  to  have  been  indecisive ; and  soon 
afterwards  Cn.  Pompeius  was  killed  by  lightning  in  his 
own  camp.  Both  parties  were  suffering  severely  from 
the  attacks  of  sickness  ; and  this,  probably,  sus- 
pended their  operations  ; while  Marius  was  einploycdl 
in  destroying  several  of  the  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,!  from  whence  the  city  might  have 
been  supplied  with  provisions ; and  a detachment 
occupied  Ariminum  to  intercept  the  reinforcements 
which  the  Senate  hoped  to  receive  from  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

One  hope  still  remained  to  the  Aristocracy.  Metellus 
Pius,  the  son  of  that  Metellus  Numidicus,  whose 
name,  combined  as  it  is  with  the  recollection  of  his 
virtues,  is  a beautiful  contrast  to  those  which  we  must 
now  so  often  mention,  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  Samnium ; and  was  still  carrying  on  hostilities 
against  the  people  of  that  country,  who,  with  heredi- 
tary obstinacy,  even  now  kept  alive  the  last  sparks  of 
the  Italian  wrar.  He  was  desired  by  the  Senate  to 
make  the  best  terms  in  his  power  with  the  Samnite.s,§ 
and  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  his  country.  But  either 
some  difficulties  occurred  in  the  ncgociation,  or  the 
conditions  which  he  granted  were  not  so  favourable  as 
to  prevent  the  popular  leaders  from  turning  his  re- 
treat out  of  Samnium  to  their  own  advantage. 

Marius  promised  to  give  live  SamnitM  every  thing 
which  they  required  ; and  accordingly  they  instantly 
joined  his  cause,  defeated  a Roman  officer  whom 
Metellus  had  left  behind  him  to  watch  their  move- 
ments, and  added  their  whole  strength  to  that  already 
overpowering  confederacy  by  which  the  Aristocracy  of 
Rome  was  assaulted. 

The  defenders  of  the  old  Constitution,  under  the 
command  of  Octavius  ihc  Consul,  and  Metellus, ||  had 
established  themselves  on  the  hill  of  Alba ; and  still 
presented  a force  which  might  have  encountered 
any  one  of  the  enemy’s  armies  with  a fair  hope  of 
victory.  But  the  Generals  dreaded  to  expose  the 
whole  nobility  of  the  commonwealth,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  to  the  consequences  of  a decisive  defeat  j 
besides  this,  their  soldiers  could  not  be  fully  de- 
pended on ; for  many  of  them  preferred  Metellus  to 
Octavius,^  and  entreated  him  to  take  the  supreme 
command  ; and  when  he  refused  and  desired  them  to 
submit  to  the  Consul,  who  was  their  lawful  General, 
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Biography.  they  went  over  in  crowd*  to  the  enemy.  The  very 
'v—— ' uprightness  indeed  of  the  Aristocratical  leader*  con- 
Prom  tributed  to  the  present  success  of  their  adversaries. 
r‘  c*  Whilst  Cinna  was  seducing  the  slaves  to  join  him 
^Sm  by  promising  them  their  liberty,  Octavius  refused  to 
follow  the  example  ; declaring  that  he  would  not  imi- 
A*  c*  tale  that  conduct  which  he  had  himself  denounced  in 
88  • bis  antagonist  as  treasonable.  Thus  the  Consular 
u*°c  army  was  continually  diminishing  by  desertion,  with- 
out  being  able  to  ro(uiir  its  losses ; and  the  enemy 
__  ' had  now  established  so  strict  a blockade,  that  the  moss 
c of  the  people  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a famine, 
' ' and  impatient  of  a longer  continuance  of  this  hopeless 
#*  struggle. 

f’inna  *nr!  Deputies  were  accordingly  sent  to  Cinna  by  the 
Marios  en-  Se*1***  to  treat  of  peace.*  But  he  insisted  on  know- 
tar  Rome,  ing  whether  they  were  going  to  treat  with  him  as 
v.  c.  Consul,  or  as  a private  individual  j and  this  difficulty 
CCS.  broke  off  the  negociation  for  the  moment.  But  the 
— desertion  from  the  city  to  the  besieging  army  daily 
a.  c.  increasing,  the  Senate  were  obliged  to  yield ; they 
8C.  consented  to  acknowledge  Cinna  as  Consul,  and 
only  requested  him  to  swear  that  he  would  shed  no 
blood  after  his  victory.  He  received  the  deputies  with 
all  the  state  of  a Consul, t and  refusing  to  take  any 
oath,  merely  promised  that  he  would  not  willingly  be 
the  author  of  any  executions.  But  what  little  com- 
fort the  deputies  might  have  derived  from  this  as- 
surance, was  destroyed  by  the  sif^ht  of  Marius,  who 
stood  silently  beside  the  Consul  s chair,  and  whose 
savage  glances,  rendered  more  fearful  by  the  assumed 
wildness  of  his  face,  and  the  meanness  of  his  attire, 
betokened  nothing  hut  executions  and  massacres. 
Met  ell  us  had  in  the  mean  time  withdrawn  from  Alba, 
and  retired  towards  the  north  of  Italy  ; J but  Octa- 
vius, partly  actuated  by  a courageous  sense  of  duty, 
partly  trusting  to  the  solemn  assurances  of  safety 
which  he  received  from  Cinna  and  Marius,  and  partly 
led  away  by  his  prophets  and  soothsayers,  who  fore- 
told that  he  should  suffer  no  injury,  and  to  whose  pre- 
dictions he  was  habitually  too  ready  to  listen,  refused 
to  quit  bis  station,  and  still  continued  to  wear  the 
ensigns  of  his  office,  and  to  shew  himself  in  public  in 
the  city.  Cinna  had  already  entered  the  walls,  and 
disguise  being  no  longer  needful,  he  sent  a party  of 
soldiers  to  murder  his  colleague.  Octavius  quietly 
waited  their  approach,  refusing  either  to  fly  or  to  conceal 
himself ; the  assassins  executed  their  task,  and  the. 
head  of  this  blameless  Consul  was,  by  Cinna's  orders, 
suspended  over  the  rostra,  as  the  first  victim  to  his 
vengeance. 

Rome,  with  every  thing  that  was  most  noble  and 
most  distinguished  within  its  walls,  now  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  popular  leaders.  But  Marius  professed 
that  as  he  had  been  declared  an  exile  by  the  people,  § 
he  could  not  enter  the  city  till  his  sentence  should  be 
regularly  repealed  : and  the  tribes  were  summoned 
in  mockery,  that  their  votes  might  enable  their  con- 
queror to  avail  himself  of  his  own  victory.  Ilis 
thirst  of  blood  however  could  not  brook  the  delay, 
which  he  had  devised  to  enhance  the  delight  of  his 
Triumph  ; and  when  two  or  three  of  the  tribes  had 
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voted,  he  took  possession  of  one  of  the  gates,  and  L.Corneln* 
entered  the  town  at  the  head  of  a band  peculiarly  Sylla. 
attached  to  his  own  person,  and  which  consisted v 
chiefly  of  the  peasants  or  fugitive  slaves  who  had 
joined  him  on  his  first  landing  in  Tuscany.  With 
these  instruments  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  work 
of  murder.  The  princi]ml  nobility  were  selected  as 
his  victims.  Some  fell  by  their  own  hands  to  antici- 
pate the  stroke  of  their  assassins;  some  were  betrayed, 
ami  dragged  from  their  places  of  concealment  to 
death  ; some  were  discovered  and  slain  in  the  houses 
where  they  had  sought  refuge ; and  others  were 
butchered  in  the  open  streets,  and  gratified  Marius  with 
the  sight  of  their  agony.  In  the  mULst  of  this  carnage, 

the  wretches  who  were  employed  in  it  added  to  its  Mm 

horrors  by  all  varieties  of  unauthorized  crimes  of  their  in  Rome  by 
own  devising.  Fugitive  slaves  availed  themselves  of  <*”***  of 
the  opportunity  to  murder  their  masters,*  to  plunder 
their  houses,  and  to  commit  the  worst  outrages  on 
their  families.  The  wife  and  children  of  Sylla  were 
happy  enough  to  escape  this  fatc,f  though  they  were 
especially  sought  after  j they  were  concealed  by  some 
of  their  friends  until  mcaus  were  found  to  convey 
them  out  of  the  city.  That  their  property  should  have 
been  confiscated,  that  all  Sylla*  laws  should  have 
been  repealed,  and  himself  declared,  in  his  turn,  a 
public  enemy,  seemed  only  the  natural  retaliation  of 
a party  which  bad  so  lately  suffered  at  bis  hands  a 
similar  treatment.  But  the  general  scene  of  lawless 
rapine  and  murder  which  was  every  where  exhibited, 
as  it  far  exceeded  any  thing  which  Rome  had  hitherto 
witnessed,  so  it  was  far  too  dreadful  to  be  palliated 
by  any  plea  of  former  provocations,  and  has  deservedly 
procured  for  those  who  were  its  actors,  the  unmiti- 
gated abhorrence  of  all  posterity. 

In  this  massacre  there  perished  by  the  orders  of 
Cinna  and  Marius,  L.  Julius  Caautr,*  who  hud  been 
Consul  during  the  Italiun  war,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  by  a splendid  victory  over  the  Suiunitcs ; to- 
gether with  his  brother  C.  Julius  Ca?sar,  whose  ill- 
advised  competition  for  the  Consulship  had  first 
provoked  Sulpicius  to  enter  on  his  career  as  a dema- 
gogue, and  was  now  visited  with  death  by  the  unfor- 
giving jealousy  of  Marius.  The  heads  of  both  these 
victims  were  exposed  over  the  rostra  ; and  near  them 
was  seen  the  head  of  M.  Antonius,  $ the  most  elo- 
quent citizen  in  the  commonwealth,  who  had  filled 
the  offices  of  Consul  and  Censor,  and  who  was  re- 
spected as  the  able  defender  of  ull  who  applied  for 
his  aid  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Ilis  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  betrayed  to  Marius, ||  who,  although  he  was 
then  at  supper,  was  on  the  point  of  starting  up  from 
the  table,  to  be  himself  a witness  of  his  death  : but 
being  restrained  by  his  friends,  he  sent  a parly  of 
soldiers  instantly  to  destroy  him.  anti  bring  back  his 
hpad  with  them.  P.  Crassus,^  the  father  of  M. 

Crassus  the  Triumvir,  w ho  had  also,  like  M.  Antonius, 
been  both  Censor  and  Consul,  being  now  marked  out 
for  destruction,  and  having  seen  one  of  his  sons  mur- 
tiered,  killed  himself.  C.  Numitoriua  and  M.Bsebius,** 
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both  apparently  men  of  some  consideration,  and  the 
latter  a name  that  occurs  frequently  in  curlier  periods 
of  the  Roman  history,  were  murdered,  and  their 
bodies  ignominiously  dragged  through  the  forum  by 
the  common  executioners.  These,  with  many  others, 
were  sacrificed  by  mere  military  execution  to  the 
first  fury  of  the  victorious  leaders.  Rut  against  L. 
Cornelius  Merulo,  who  had  been  appointed  Consul 
when  Cinna  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  against  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulut,  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  his  fourth 
Consulship,  and  his  companion  in  his  great  victory 
over  the  Cimbri,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with 
something  of  the  forms  of  justice.  Their  condemna- 
tion they  well  knew  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  their  trial : Merida,  therefore,  preferring  to  die 
by  his  own  hands,  opened  his  veins  ;*  and  as  his  blood 
flowed  upon  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  he,  in  his  character 
of  FI  omen,  imprecated  the  vengeance  of  his  God  upon 
the  head  of  his  murderers.  Catulu9,  it  appears,  had 
actually  cooperated  with.Sylla  in  procuring  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Marius  and  Sulptcius,t  and  causing  them 
to  be  declared  public  enemies.  For  this,  Marius  was 
bent  upon  his  death,  and  answered  every  solicitation 
in  his  behalf  by  saving,  **  He  must  die  upon 
which  Catulus,  like  Merula,  to  avoid  falling  by  the 
executioner,  shut  himself  up  in  a close  room,  and  suf- 
focated himself  by  burning  charcoal. 

Often  as  the  leaders  of  a popular  party  have  made 
the  interests  of  their  followers  subservient  to  their 
own  ambition,  yet  never  was  this  more  shamelessly 
exemplified  than  in  the  behaviour  of  Cinna  and  Marius. 
After  having  plunged  their  country  into  a civil  war, 
under  pretence  of  supporting  the  just  claims  of  the 
Italians  to  an  equal  share  in  the  right  of  suffrage, 
the  chiefs  of  the  victorious  party  would  not,  or  could 
not,  rely  on  the  gratitude  of  those  whose  cause  they 
had  upheld ; nor  would  they  allow  the  people  to 
exercise  the  form  of  an  election,  even  when  they  could 
have  so  certainly  commanded  the  result.  Cinna  and 
Marius,  by  their  own  authority,  declared  themselves 
Consuls  for  the  ensuing  year : $ and  it  is  mentioned  of 
the  latter,  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  entered 
upon  his  usurped  office,  he  ordered  a Senator,  of  the 
name  of  Sextus  Licinius,  to  be  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  The  atrocities,  indeed,  which  Marius 
was  daily  committing,  and  the  excesses  in  which  his 
hand  of  fugitive  slaves  indulged  themselves  without 
remorse,  at  last  awakened  the  shame  or  the  jealousy 
of  his  associates.  Cinna,  instigated,  as  it  is  said,  by 
$ertorius,||  who  beheld  with  indignation  the  crimes 
with  which  his  party  had  disgraced  themselves,  find- 
ing all  attempts  to  repress  these  disorders  fruitless, 
assembled  a body  of  his  Gaulish  auxiliary  troops,  and 
attacking  Marius's  band  in  their  quarters  by  night,  put 
the  whole  of  them  to  the  sword.  Such  an  act  wag 
likely  to  have  exasperated  Marius  against  his  col- 
league, had  he  been  capable  of  revenging  the  affront; 
but  his  career  was  fast  drawing  to  a close : he  was 
now  in  his  seventieth  year,  nnd  plunging  deeply  into 
the  ntmost  inlemj>erance  in  his  manner  of  living, be 
contracted  a pleurisy,  of  which  he  died  after  a short 
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Illness,  having  enjoyed  his  seventh  Consulship  for L/femUra 
only  seventeen  days.  It  was  reported  that  he  became  S7U*- 
delirious  before  his  death,  and  imagined  himself  to  be  v 
commanding  the  army  against  Mithridntes,  which  had 
so  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  often  shouting 
aloud,  and  expressing  by  the  most  violent  gestures 
the  liveliness  of  the  impression  which  occupied  his 
mind.  But  whatever  were  the  scenes  which  accom- 
panied his  last  hours,  they  cauld  scarcely  add  any 
thing  to  the  certain  horror  of  a sudden  death  thus 
cutting  him  off  amidst  the  perpetration  of  so  many 
ami  such  dreadful  crimes  ; nor  are  any  stories  of  liis 
late  remorse  and  agony  of  mind  required  to  aggravate 
our  abhorrence  of  a life  which,  in  the  course  of  seventy 
years,  presents  an  unvaried  picture  of  evil  passions, 
darkening  more  nnd  more  ns  he  advanced  in  age,  and 
growing  to  the  deepest  intensity  of  blackness  as  he 
approached  the  latest  period  of  his  earthly  existence. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  that  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  funeral  of  Marius,  C.  Fimbria,  a man 
whose  ungoverned  violence  in  speaking  and  in  acting 
amounted  sometimes  almost  to  insanity,  caused  an 
attempt  to  be  made  on  the  life  of  Q.  Mucius  Scevola, 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  citizens  of  his  time.  The 
assassin  only  wounded  his  intended  victim  ; and  Fim- 
bria, when  he  heard  that  Sc*vola  had  escaped,  declared 
that  he  would  bring  him  to  trial  before  the  people. 

He  was  asked,  what  charge  he  could  possibly  invent 
against  a character  so  pure  as  Mucius  ; to  which  he 
replied,  " 1 shall  accuse  him  for  not  having  given  my 
dagger  a more  hearty  welcome.”  Such  were  the 
wretches  whose  crimes  were  now  enjoying  a full  im- 
punity in  the  triumph  of  the  professed  champions  of 
the  cause  of  liberty.  ( 

After  the  death  of  Marius,  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  re-  daiu  re- 
mained in  fact  the  sovereign  of  Rome.  Ilia  power  main*  mw- 
waa  little  less  absolute  than  that  afterwards  held  by  *•*  of  die 
Sylla  or  Cwsar : and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  his  usurpation  should  have  been  so  little  noticed 
by  posterity,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  so  little 
known,  that  not  a single  trait  of  character,  and 
scarcely  a single  personal  anecdote  of  him,  is  to  be 
found  on  record.  His  first  step  was  to  supply  the 
vacancy  in  the  Consulship  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Marius  j and  for  this  purpose  he  fixed  on  L.  Vale- 
rias Flnccus.t  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Marius 
in  his  sixth  Consulship,  about  fourteen  years  before. 

The  massacres  had  now,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  ; 
and  it  was  intended  that  the  usual  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution should  still  be  observed.  Nothing  indeed 
appeared  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  victorious 
lenders : many  of  the  nobility  had  left  Italy,  ( and 
sought  a refuge  in  the  camp  of  Sylla ; some  hud  re- 
tired to  their  estates  in  the  country,  and  some  still 
remained  in  Rome,  anxious  above  all  things  to  avoid 
participating  themselves  in  a civil  war,  and  hoping 
that  they  might  still  possess  influence  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  such  a calamity  altogether.  In 
this  last  class  we  find  the  names  of  Q.  Mucius  See- 
vola,§  of  another  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  of  L. 

Philippus,  the  famous  antagonist  of  Drusus,  and 
notorious,  during  his  Consulship,  for  his  opposition 
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to  the  interests  of  the  Senate.  But  the  usual  freedom 
of  speech  allowed  in  the  forum  and  in  the  courts  of 
justice  was  so  much  abridged,  that  Cicero  describes 
the  three  rears  which  followed  the  victory  of  Cinna, 
as  a period  in  which  the  Republic  was  without  laws 
and  without  dignity.*  He  himself  remained  during 
all  this  time  at  Rome,f  and  was  employing  himself  in 
the  study  of  eloquence  and  philosophy;  attending  the 
lectures  of  Philo,  then  a refugee  from  Athens,  and  of 
Molo  of  Rhodes,  and  preparing  himself  at  leisure, 
during  this  cessation  of  opportunities  for  actual 
practice,  for  the  splendid  career  w'hich  the  subsequent 
triumph  of  the  Aristocracy  laid  open  to  him. 

The  scanty  reports  of  these  times  which  remain  to 
us,  will  assist  but  little  in  ascertaining  the  state  of 
the  people  at  Urge  under  the  dominion  of  Cinna.  An 
immense  military  force  was  kept  on  foot  throughout 
Italy ; so  that  even  if  the  Romans  were  exempted 
from  all  share  in  its  support,  the  burthen  must  still 
have  pressed  heavily  on  the  Italians,  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  excesses  which  troops,  so  little  subject  to 
discipline,  would  naturally  commit  io  the  districts 
in  which  they  were  quartered.  Iu  Rome  itself  there 
was  a large  proportion  of  debtors  among  the  lower 
orders,  who  were  insolvent  either  through  poverty  or 
dishonesty.  To  relieve  them  was  judged  a measure 
becoming  a party  professedly  popular  ; and  L.  Fluecus 
the  Consul  brought  in  a law,!  allowing  a debtor  to 
avoid  all  further  claims  upon  him,  on  payment  of  a 
fourth  part  of  his  debt.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  legislation,  to  observe  a just  balance 
between  severity  to  unavoidable  distress  and  indul- 
gence to  wilful  extravugnnee  or  fraud  ; but  at  Rome, 
in  this  case  as  in  so  many  oihers,  the  scale  vibrated 
from  cue  extreme  of  injustice  to  the  other  ; and  the 
monied  interest,  who  u short  time  before  luul  murdered 
a lawful  magistrate,  because  he  had  defended  the 
poor  against  their  oppressions,  now  saw  their  just 
rights  sacrificed  in  return,  because  tlic  Government 
wished  to  conciliate  the  needy  and  the  desperate. 

Meanwhile  the  several  provinces  of  the  Empire 
submitted,  as  for  as  appears,  without  opposition  to 
the  party  which  prevailed  in  the  Capital.  Sylla  alone 
remained  an  object  of  fear  and  jealousy.  Far  from 
seeking  to  disarm  his  enemies  by  concession,  he  is 
said  continually  to  have  avowed  his  intention  of 
punishing  thcm,§  so  soon  as  he  should  have  finished 
the  war  with  Mithridates;  and  his  confidence  in  his 
army  was  so  well  grounded,  that  he  had  no  fears  of 
their  allowing  any  other  General  than  himself  to  be- 
appointed  to  command  them.  L.  Fluccus  indeed 
was  sent  into  Greece  with  a new  ormy,J|  as  the  officer 
intrusted  by  the  people  with  the  conduct  of  the  war ; 
but  he,  not  venturing  to  interfere  with  Sylla,  who  was 
at  this  time  wintering  in  Thessaly,  moved  through 
Macedonia,  and  from  thence  crossed  over  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  to  attack  Mithridates  in 
his  own  country'.  Here,  however,  he  was  soon  assas- 
sinated by  C.  Fimbria,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Rome  as  his  lieutenant,  and  whose  daring  wicked- 
ness gladly  caught  at  this  opportunity  of  advancing 
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himself.  On  the  death  of  Flaccus  he  succeeded  to  L.  Cornelius 
the  command,  and  carried  on  hostilities  against  Mith-  Sylla. 
ridates  with  some  success  : but  when  Sylla,  having  * 
recovered  the  whole  of  Greece,  crossed  over  himself 
into  Asia,  and  there  soon  concluded  a peace  with  the 
enemy.  Fimbria  was  summoned  to  surrender  the 
authority  which  he  had  unlawfully  acquired ; * and  find- 
ing his  soldiers  yielding  to  the  ascendency  of  Sylla’s 
reputation,  and  inclined  to  desert  him,  be,  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  he  deserved,  killed  himself. 

The  death  of  Fimbria,  however,  did  not  take  place 
till  after  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived.  To 
resume  then  the  regular  course  of  our  narrative,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  conclusion  of  the  year  667,  when 
the  time  wus  arrived  for  the  appointment  of  Consuls 
for  the  year  following.  Cinna  again  reelected  himself  .. 
by  his  own  authority, f and  chose  as  his  colleague  ciateJcwbo 
Cm  Papirius  Car  bo,  a man  whose  very  name  was  wuh  kirn- 
ominous  of  evil : for  of  the  two  individuals  of  bis  self  in  ike 
family  who  had  hitherto  been  most  conspicuous,  one  CoasulaMp* 
had,  through  his  perfidy,  embroiled  the  Republic  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Cimbri,  and  had  sustained  from  them 
a severe  defeat  in  Illyria  ; and  the  other  was  deeply 
involved  in  the  mischievous  plans  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
when  brought  to  trial,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
by  L.  Crassus  the  orator,  poisoned  himself  through 
fear  of  the  sentence  of  his  Judges.  The  Consuls,  thus 
self  appointed,  began  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
approaching  contest  with  Sylla:  they  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  rich  by  shewing  them  unwonted  atten- 
tions ; they  appealed  especially  to  the  Italian  states, 
of  whose  interests  they  idwuys  professed  themselves 
the  ndvocates ; and  endeavoured  to  secure  the  coasts 
of  Italy  against  the  expected  invasion,  by  collecting  a 
considerable  fleet  from  Ibe  dittcreut  ports  of  Italy  and 
Sicily. 

In  this  interval  of  suspense,  a motion  was  made 
and  carried  in  the  Senate,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  f 
that  deputies  should  be  sent  to  Sylla,  to  prevent  if 
possible  the  evils  of  war  j and  Cinna  and  Car  bo  were 
desired  to  suspend  their  military  preparations  till  the 
answer  to  this  embassy  should  be  received.  The 
Consuls  promised  compliance,  and  the  deputies  were 
sent  over  into  Greece  to  treat  with  Sylla;  but  Cinna 
could  not  consent  thus  easily  to  relinquish  the  sove- 
reignty he  had  gained,  nor  to  treat  on  equal  terms 
with  an  enemy  whom  he  had  injured  beyond  all  Lope 
of  reconciliation.  Once  more  therefore  lie  reap- 
pointed himself  and  Carbo  to  the  Consulship and  both 
leaders  then  left  Rome,  and  began  thcinsehes  to 
press  the  levies  of  soldiers  ; intending  no  longer  to 
remain  on  the  defensive,  but  to  cross  the  Adriatic 
in  person,  and  to  anticipate  Sylla  in  beginning  hosti- 
lities. But  it  seems  that  they  hud  not  u fleet  sufficient 
to  transport  at  one  passage  a force  strong  enough  to 
maintain  itself  against  the  enemy.  They  resolved, 
therefore,  to  send  over  their  troops  in  successive 
detachments  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ancona,  to  the 
opposite  coast  of  Liburnia  ; a spot  so  distant  from  the 
intended  scene  of  operations,  that  the  whole  army 
might  be  safely  landed  before  Sylla  could  arrive  to 
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Biography,  attack  it.  But  the  high  reputation  of  the  General 
against  whom  they  were  to  act,  rendered  the  soldiers 
very  averse  to  the  expedition:  one  detachment,  after 
it  had  set  sail,  was  driven  back  by  a storm ; and  no 
sooner  did  the  men  find  themselves  again  on  Italian 
ground,  than  they  deserted  their  standards,  and 
returned  to  their  several  homes.  This  example  de- 
cided the  rest  of  the  array,  and  they  all  refused  to 
embark.  Cinna  called  them  together,  and  endeavoured 
to  enforce  obedience.  They  crowded  round  him  with 
minds  prepared  for  the  last  extremities,  and  when  one 
of  his  lictors  struck  a soldier,  in  order  to  clear  the 
way,  the  blow  was  returned  by  the  man's  comrade : 
Cinna  called  out  to  seiie  the  offender;  a general  mutiny 
Mutiny  of  broke  out  at  the  word,  stones  were  cast  at  him,  and  the 
- the  soldiers,  soldiers  who  were  nearest,  drawing  their  swords,  iramc- 
Cinj%A  is  diately  stabbed  and  killed  him.  Carbo  at  once  saw 
killed.  that  the  project  of  crossing  the  Adriatic  was  hopeless  ; 

he  recalled  the  few  men  who  had  already  effected  their 
passage,  and  resolved  to  confine  his  care  to  the  defence 
of  Italy.  The  death  of  Cinna,  however,  and  the  avowed 
disposition  of  the  soldiers,  encouraged  the  ordinary 
magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  to  resume  some- 
what of  their  lawful  authority.  Cnrbo  was  summoned 
by  the  Tribunes  to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  hold  the 
Comitiu  for  the  election  of  a Consul  in  the  room  of 
Cinna.*  He  obeyed,  but  on  the  first  day  that  the 
Cnmitia  were  held, the  auspices  were  unfavourable; 
C»rbo  re-  and  on  the  next,  the  meeting  was  broken  off  by  a 
main*  sole  thunder  storm ; so  that  the  Augurs  forbade  the  election 
Consul.  to  tttke  p|ace  till  after  the  Summer  Solstice,  and  Carbo 
thus  remained  sole  Consul. 

About  this  time  the  answer  of  Sylla  to  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  Senate  was  received  in  Roinc.f  It  stated 
that  he  would  lay  aside  his  purpose  of  invading  Italy, 
if  all  those  citizens,  whom  Cinna  had  outlawed,  were 
restored  to  their  country  and  their  honours.  The 
Senate,  we  arc  told,  was  disposed  to  accept  these 
conditions;  but  the  influence  of  Cnrbo  and  liis  party 
procured  their  rejection,  and  war  now  appeared 
inevitable.  Some  months, however,  intervened  before 
Sylla  commenced  his  expedition  to  Italy  ; and  this 
delay  was  occasioned  in  part  by  an  illness  which 
attacked  him,$  and  which  obliged  him  to  go  to  sEdcp- 
sus,  in  Kubcta,  to  try  the  effect  of  the  warm  baths, 
for  which  that  place  was  celebrated.  Here  he  passed 
a considerable  time,  amusing  himself  with  the  society 
of  actors, § and  of  those  persons,  then  so  common  in 
Greece,  who  lived  upon  their  several  talents  of  disput- 
ation, of  eloquence,  of  wit,  or  of  buffoonery.  But  he 
might  console  himself  for  this  interruption  to  his  plans, 
by  reflecting  that  the  party  of  his  antagonists  was  by 
no  means  rising  in  the  public  opinion,  and  that  his 
own  friends  on  the  contrary  were  daily  becoming 
more  numerous;  while  the  fate  of  Cinna  sufficiently 
shewed,  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  anticipated 
in  his  schemes  of  invasion,  and  of  finding  himself 
obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  the  country  which  he 
now  occupied. 

In  the  mean  time  Q.  Metellus  Pius,||  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Octavius,  had  unsuccessfully  opposed 
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Cinna  and  Marius  ia  their  attack  upon  Rome,  and  L.CorwfTn 
who,  since  their  victory,  had  been  living  In  one  of  the  Sylla. 
provinces  in  obscurity,  now  endeavoured  to  raise  * 
again  the  standard  of  the  Aristocratical  party,  and  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  province  of  Africa.  His 
attempt,  however,  was  unfortunate : he  was  repulsed 
by  C.  Fabius  the  Praetor ; and  from  thence  retired  to 
Liguria,  there  to  wait  for  a better  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  contest.  The  Senate,  though  greatly 
overawed,  was  yet  not  entirely  subservient  to  Carbo; 
for  it  is  said  that  he  was  prevented  by  them  from 
demanding  hostages  of  all  the  towns  and  colonies  of 
Italy,*  as  a security  against  their  supporting  Sylla. 

But  in  other  points  the  interest  of  the  popular  leaders 
visibly  prevailed.  The  right  of  voting  was  solemnly 
conferred,  by  a decree  of  the  Senate,  on  all  newly 
admitted  citizens,  of  whom  the  late  war  had  given 
birth  to  a considerable  number;  not  consisting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  states  of  Italy,  but  of  enfranchised 
slaves  or  foreign  soldiers,  who  had  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  Cinna  and  Marius,  and  had  contributed  to 
their  triumph.  These  had  not  only  the  right  of  voting 
now  given  to  them,t  (whereas  before  they  only  enjoyed 
the  personal  liberties  of  Roman  citizens,)  but  they 
were  moreover  allowed  to  be  enrolled  indiscriminately 
in  all  the  tribes;  that  important  point  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  Italians,  had  been  so  warmly  contested, 
and  which,  in  fact,  had  furnished  Cinna  with  his  first 
pretext  for  disturbing  the  public  peace.  In  addition 
to  these  acts,  a decree  of  the  Senate  was  also  passed, 
commanding  all  military  officers  in  every  part  of  the 
Empire  to  disband  their  forces.  That  Sylla  should 
obey  this  order  was  scarcely  to  be  expected ; but  Carbo 
probably  hoped, by  its  apparent  fairness,  to  throw  upon 
him  the  odium  of  being  the  chief  obstacle  to  peace, 
and  of  disobeying  that  body  whose  authority  he 
professed  to  respect  so  highly. 

The  year  of  Carbo’ s Consulship  now  drew  to  an  end,  ConsuUhip 
and  as  he  could  not  or  would  not  procure  his  ow  n of  Scipio 
reappointment,  tw  o new  Consuls  were  chosen,  C.  *nd  N°rba- 
Norbanus  and  L.  Cornelius  Scipio.  We  arc  not  n,u* 
informed  what  circumstances  could  have  connected 
the  latter,  a member  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  c* 
Hotnc,  with  the  party  of  Carbo ; or  w hether  indeed  he  G70. 

may  not  have  been  choscu  by  the  most  moderate 
citizens,  os  a man  who  might  temper  the  violences  of 
the  times : and  have  been  tolerated  by  the  popular  party 
on  account  of  his  want  of  the  vigour  and  ubility  which 
might  have  made  him  dangerous  to  them.  But  C. 

Norbanus  was  a Consul  such  as  Carbo  might  have 
most  desired.  We  have  ulready  noticed  his  seditious 
Tribuneship,  during  which,  at  his  instigation,  a riot 
broke  out  at  the  trial  of  Q.  Csepio,  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  prisoner  was  procured  by  actual  force. 

For  this  crime  he  was  accused  by  P.  Sulpicius.J  who 
was  destined  at  no  remote  period  to  tread  in  his  foot- 
steps ; and  was  defended  by  M.  Antonius,  whose 
murder,  some  years  afterwards,  might  hove  been 
justified  by  the  very  urguments  which  he  himself  on 
this  occusion  taught  the  people  to  approve.  It  was 
against  these  Consuls  that  Sylla  now  led  his  army  from 
Greece.  All  his  preparations  were  completed,  his 
health  was  fully  reestablished  and  the  devotion  of 
his  troops  had  been  just  proved,  by  their  taking  an 
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Biography.  oath  to  abide  by  him  when  they  should  be  landed  in 
' Italy,*  and  by  their  offering  to  raise  among  themselves 
n supply  of  money  for  his  use.  With  soldiers  so 
attached  to  him,  and  inured  as  they  were  to  war,  his 
force  was  far  stronger  than  the  proportion  of  his 
numbers  seemed  to  promise ; and  though  it  is  said  that 
he  landed  in  Italy  with  no  more  than  forty  thousand 
men, f while  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  were  in 
arms  against  him,  he  might  yet  fairly  calculate  on 
meeting  his  enemies  with  at  least  an  equal  chance  of 
victory. 

The  expedition  set  sail  from  Patne  in  Achsea,  J and 
arrived  in  safety  at  Brundusium.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  town  received  Sylla  without  opposition,  and  he 
Sylla  lands  immediately  began  to  move  forwards.  On  bis  march 
la  Italy.  through  Calabria  and  Apulia,  § his  army  observed  the 
strictest  discipline;  and  his  conduct  thus  confirmed 
his  professions,  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  listen  to  fair 
conditions  of  pence.  It  is  said,  that  he  sent  deputies 
to  the  camp  of  Norbanus,  to  propose  a negotiation,  [| 
and  that  it  was  not  till  they  had  been  insulted  and 
outraged  that  he  commenced  his  military  operations. 
He  fell  upon  Norbanus,  who  was  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua,  and  defeated  him  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Over  the  other  Consul,  L.  Scipio,  he 
obtained  a still  more  decisive  advantage.  With  him  too 
he  offered  to  treat,  and  commissioners  from  the  two 
armies  actually  met  to  deliberate  on  the  terms  to  be 
agreed  upon.^[  Of  the  particulars  which  followed,  con- 
tradictory accounts  are  given  by  different  writers,  none  of 
whom  are  of  sufficient  authority  to  be  confidently  fol- 
lowed. The  result,  however,  admits  of  no  dispute ; 
the  soldiers  of  the  Consular  army  were  corrupted  by 
those  of  Sylla,**  and  at  lost  leaving  L.  Scipio  and  bis 
son  alone  in  the  General's  tent,  they  went  over  in  a 
body  to  the  enemy.  Sylla  then  attempted  to  open 
a communication  with  the  array  of  Norbanus ; but 
finding  that  his  design  was  suspected,  and  that  no 
answer  was  returned  to  his  proposals,  he  continued 
to  advance  towards  Rome,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
began  to  lay  waste  the  country  through  which  he  passed. 
He  was  not,  however,  yet  in  a condition  to  approach 
the  Capital;  where  Carbo’s  influence  prevailed  so 
far  as  to  procure  a decree  of  the  people,  1 1 declaring  all 
those  who  had  joined  Sylla  to  be  public  enemies. 
This  denunciation  was  not  issued  on  light  grounds; 
for  the  Nobility  were  flocking  on  all  sides  to  the  camp 
of  the  invader;  and  Q.  Mctcllus  hud  joined  him  with 
such  troops  as  still  adhered  to  him,  and  was  zea- 
lously cooperating  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
I*  joined  by  I*  was  at  this  time  that  Cn.  Pompeius,  the  son  of 
Fompcy.  the  late  Proconsul  of  that  name,  first  made  his  appear- 
ance as  a public  character.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  establishment  of  Cinna's  power  at 
Rome,  he  had  retired  into  Picenum,tt  where  he 
possessed  some  property,  and  where  his  father's  me- 
mory, hated  os  it  was  by  the  Romans,  was  regarded 
with  respect  and  affection.  To  account  for  this  we 
must  suppose,  that  during  the  long  period  of  his 
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military  command  in  that  neighbourhood  he  had  L. Cornelias 
prevented  his  soldiers  from  being  burdensome  to  the  Sytla.  « 
people,  and  had  found  means  of  obliging  or  gratifying 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
his  son  possessed  so  much  influence  in  Piccnum, 
partly  hereditary  and  partly  personal,  that  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  people  to  drive  away  the  officers  sent 
among  them  by  Carbo  to  enlist  soldiers  for  the  support 
of  his  cause ; and  succeeded  himself  in  raising  an 
army  of  three  legions,  or  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
thousand  men.  With  this  force,  having  obtained  also 
the  necessary  supplies  for  its  maintenance  from 
the  zeal  of  the  Piccntes,  he  set  out  to  join  Sylla.  He 
was  at  this  time  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
had  never  filled  any  office  in  the  state  ; but  his  appear- 
ance at  the  head  of  an  army  so  collected,  announced 
him  as  a young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  promise ; 
and  Sylla,  as  we  arc  told,  received  him  with  the  most 
flattering  marks  of  distinction. 

Whilst  both  parties  were  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
their  forces,  the  season  for  action  gradually  passed 
away,  and  the  armies  mutually  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters. So  imperfect  arc  our  accounts  of  this  famous 
war,  that  we  canuot  tell  how  far  Sylla  had  penetrated, 
nor  what  positions  were  occupied  by  him  during  the 
winter.  His  progress,  however,  had  been  such  as  to 
fill  his  antagonists  with  alarm : Carbo,  therefore,  caused 
himself  to  be  appointed  Consul  for  the  following  year,*  Consulship 
and  selected,  as  his  colleague,  C.  Marius  the  younger, 
the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  famous  Marius,  th® 
and  who  already,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  seemed  £|Jius. 
to  have  inherited  all  his  father's  wickedness. 

The  winter  was  long  and  severe,  and  detained  the  • 
armies  on  both  sides  for  a considerable  time  in  a state 
of  inaction.  Carbo  meanwhile  chose  Cisalpine  Gaul 
as  his  province, f and  thus  reserved  the  country  to 
the  north  of  Rome  for  the  scene  of  his  operations ; 
while  Marius  lay  between  the  Capital  and  the  main 
army  of  Sylla,  on  the  confines  perhaps  of  Lutium  and 
Campania.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Sylla,  to 
quiet  the  suspicions  of  the  Italian  allies, \ who  were 
afraid  that  he  would  rescind  the  concessions  made  to  . 
them  during  the  ascendency  of  Cintut,  issued  n declar- 
ation that  be  would  respect  all  the  privileges  which 
they  actually  enjoyed ; and  on  these  terms  concluded, 
as  we  are  told,  a treaty  with  them.  But  whether  the 
Samnites  were  not  among  those  to  whom  his  promise 
extended,  or  whether  they  distrusted  his  sincerity, 
and  thought  they  might  do  better  by  adhering  to 
their  old  cause,  it  Is  plain  that  they  were  amongst  his 
most  determined  enemies,  and  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, did  more  thun  any  of  their  confederates  to 
render  his  victory  doubtful.  On  the  part  of  Sylla, 

Q.  Metellus  was  opposed  to  Carbo  on  the  side  of 
Tuscany,  t and  after  having  gained  an  advantage  over 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Consul  himself,  that  Cn.  Pompcius,  or  as  his  celebrity 
has  caused  his  name  to  be  anglicized,  Pompcy,  was 
sent  to  support  him;  and  these  two  commanders 
together  kept  the  fortune  of  the  war  in  suspense. 

To  the  south  of  Rome,  Sylla  first  took  the  town  of 
Selia;j|  and  Marius  retreating  before  him  in  th« 
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Biography.  direction  of  Prsencste,  halted  at  a place  called  Sacri- 
v— J port  am,  situated  apparently  between  Pneneste  and 
Sctia,  and  there  drew  out  his  army  in  order  of  battle. 
Sylla  instantly  proceeded  to  attack  him,  encouraged, 
as  it  is  said,  by  a dream,*  which  had  visited  him  in  the 
preceding  night,  and  which  had  named  the  ensuing 
day  as  fatal  to  the  family  of  Marins.  The  enemy  had 
broken  up  the  roads,  and  raised  such  obstacles  to  his 
march,  that  his  soldiers,  in  their  exertions  to  remove 
them,  were  worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  many  of 
them  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  with  their 
heads  resting  on  their  shields,  to  seek  relief  in  sleep. 
It  was  in  vain  to  persist  in  forcing  them  to  action 
under  these  circumstances:  and  Sylla,  however  re- 
luctant to  contradict  his  dream,  issued  the  order  to 
halt,  and  to  begin  the  usual  works  for  the  formation 
of  a camp.  But  whilst  his  meu  were  busied  in  digglug 
the  trench,  the  enemy's  cavalry  rode  up,  and  brgun 
Marius  die  to  annoy  them ; till,  irritated  into  an  entire  forgetful- 
voun^er  U noM  0f  their  fatigues,  they  at  once  left  their  work, 
SrHia1*"  and  rushed  on  8ffor(*  in  hand  to  revenge  the  insults 
that  had  been  offered  to  tliem.  Their  vehemence, 
however,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  themselves,  had 
the  soldiers  of  Marius  done  their  duty:  but  on  tbc 
first  impression  made  by  the  assailants  on  the  adverse 
line,  five  cohorts  of  infantry  and  two  tmops  of 
cavalry  deserted  their  standards,!  and  joined  the  hostile 
army  ; and  this  act  of  treachery  presently  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle.  The  whole.  Marian  army  tied,  and 
was  pursued  with  great  slaughter : the  fugitives  sought 
a shelter  in  Frwneste;  but  the  victors  fallowed  them 
so  closely,  that  it  became  necessary  to  shut  the  gates 
in  haste,  and  to  exclude  the  greatest  number  of  them, 
ami  even  Marius  himself  was  drawn  up  by  ropes 
thrown  down  to  him  from  the  top  of  the  wall.!  Thus 
exposed  to  the  swords  of  tbeir  conquerors,  twenty 
thousand  of  them  were  said  by  Sylla,  to  have  been 
slain,  and  eight  thousand  made  prisoners  ;§  while  he 
acknowledged  on  his  own  side  no  greater  loss  titan 
that  of  twenty-three  men. 

It  was  only  a short  time  before  the  battle  of  Sacri- 
commiuetl  portum,  that  the  heads  of  the  popular  party  added 
onirr  of  the  t^r  ^ast  ttn<*  mOBt  horrible  act  to  the  numerous  pro- 
nqrer  vocations,  which  were  soon  to  be  so  mercilessly  repaid, 
lari  us.  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  Marias  bml 
fixed  on  Preneste  as  the  place  of  support  to  his 
operations, 1 1 ana  as  the  intended  refuge  and  bulwark 
of  his  partisans,  in  case  they  should  be  defeated  in  the 
field.  The  situation  of  the  town  was  naturally  strong, 
as  it  was  built  on  the  aide  of  a projecting  eminence,^ 
connected  only  by  one  narrow  ridge  with  that  chain 
of  hills,  which  rises  immediately  from  theCaiupagna 
or  great  plain  of  Rome,  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  Cnpital.  Standing  on  the  edge 
of  this  plain,  Prenestc  is  a conspicuous  object  from 
the  walls  of  the  eternal  city  ; ami  a strong  army  occu- 
pying this  position  might  greatly  impede  or  endanger 
the  approach  of  on  enemy  towards  the  Capital  from 
the  side  of  Gum|Minia.  Marius,  therefore,  luul  strength- 
ened the  place  to  the  utmost,  by  the  assistance  of 
art ; and  had  carried  thither  the  treasure  of  nil  the 
temples  in  Home,**  to  be  converted  into  money  for  the 
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payment  of  his  soldiers.  But  the  advance  of  Sylla  LXonuRm 
still  gave  him  considerable  alarm;  and  fearing  that  Sylla. 
the  Aristocratical  party  in  the  Capital  might  yet  be  v 
able  to  exert  itself  with  effect,  should  Sylla  continue 
his  progress,  he  sent  instructions  to  L.  Domasippus,* 
at  that  time  Pnctor,  to  assemble  the  Senate  in  the 
Curia  Hostilia.  When  the  members  were  met  toge- 
ther, the  avenues  leading  to  the  spot  were  secured 
by  armed  meo,  and  the  individuals  mast  obnoxious  to 
the  popular  leaders  were  then  marked  out  to  be 
massacred.  Publius  Antistius,  the  father-in-law  of 
Pompey,*!  and  C.  Papirius  turbo,  a relation  of  the 
Consul,  and  the  son  of  that  Garbo  who  bad  shared 
in  the  proceeding*  of  the  Gracchi,!  were  murdered  in 
the  .Senate  house.  L.  Domitius  was  killed  in  endea- 
vouring to  escape ; of  him  little  elec  is  known,  but 
that  his  name  and  noble  family  were  likely  to  render 
hhn  an  object  of  suspicion  to  tbe  enemies  of  the 
Aristocracy.  But  the  most  distinguished  victim  was 
Q.  Mucius  Sc&vola,  the  Ponlifex  Maximus;  who  had 
earned  the  purest  and  the  rarest  glory  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  by  his  virtuous  administration  of  his 
province  of  Asia.  Having  brought  home  with  him 
a character  of  spotless  integrity  and  benevolence,  be 
stained  it  by  no  subsequent  acts  of  infamy ; L.s  name 
is  charged  with  uo  participation  in  the  crimes  of 
either  party  ; but  he  continued  to  reside  at  Rome,  and 
to  make  himself  generally  useful  to  all  who  asked 
his  advice,  by  Ids  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  Civil 
Law.  Though  bound  by  birth,  and  station,  and  con- 
nections, to  the  cause  of  tbe  Aristocracy,  and  although 
the  attempt  mode  on  liis  life  by  Fimbria,  at  the  funeral 
of  the  elder  Marius,  might  have  warned  him  of  the 
danger  to  which  his  virtues  exposed  him  under  the 
sway  of  the  most  profligate  of  mankind,  he  yet  had 
refused  to  quit  Koine,  or  to  clioosc  any  part  in  tbe 
civil  war,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  die  than  take 
up  arms  against  his  countrymen.  Marius,  however, 
was  bent  upon  his  destruction ; and  the  soldiers  of 
Damasippus  advancing  to  murder  him,  he  fled  to  tbc 
temple  of  Vesta,  $ and  was  overtaken  and  butchered 
even  within  the  sacred  ground.  His  body,  together 
with  those  of  Domitius,  Carbo,  and  Antistius,  was 
thrown  into  tbc  Tiber;  and  by  this  murder  of  the 
most  virtuous  of  citizens,  it  was  hoped  that  tbe 
ascendency  of  the  Marii,  the  Carbones,  and  the  Nor- 
bani  might  yet  be  maintained. 

But  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  SacriporUim  rendered  Sylla  reeo- 
tliia  massacre  os  fruitless  as  it  was  detestable.  Marius,  Tcr*  Rome, 
the  author  of  it,  was  now  blocked  up  in  Praaneste ; and  *nd 
the  road  to  the  Capital  being  left  open,  Sylla  advanced 
towards  i:  with  one  part  of  his  army,  while  tbc  other  u>  fly  tram 
purl,  under  the  command  of  Lucretius  Oiella,||  was  Italy, 
pressing  the  siege  of  Prameste.  Rome  received  ber 
new  master  without  a struggle ; and  be  who  had  so 
lately  been  regarded  as  an  outlawed  rebel,  being  now 
in  (jossession  of  the  scat  of  government,  was  in  a 
condition  to  retort  the  charge  of  rebellion  on  his 
antagonists.  lie  immediately  ordered  their  property 
to  be  confiscated  ; and  having  then  left  tbe  city  to  the 
care  of  some  of  his  partisans,  he  again  took  the  field. 
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and  hastened  to  Olusium,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
operations  of  the  war  in  Tuscanv  and  the  north  of 
Italy.*  His  arms  were  attended  with  equal  success 
in  every  quarter:  his  lieutenants,  Metellus  Pius, 
Pompey,  M.  Crassas,  M.  Lucullus,  and  others, 
signalized  themselves  by  several  victories  over  Carbo 
and  his  adherents  j and  in  proportion  as  the  Marian 
party  seemed  declining,  it  suffered  more  and  more 
from  the  treachery  of  its  own  members.  Not  only 
did  the  common  soldiers  often  desert  in  large  bodies 
to  the  enemv,  bnt  Albiuomnus.t  an  officer  of  con- 
siderable rank,  purchased  his  pardon  from  Sylla,  by 
contriving  the  assassination  of  several  of  his  colleagues 
in  command ; and  Vcrres,  on  whom  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero  has  bestowed  such  an  infamous  celebrity,  and 
who  was  at  this  time  Qwestor  in  Carbo’s  army, 
abandoned  his  General  4 and  carried  off  with  him  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  money  committed  to  his 
charge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Consul’s  forces. 
Attempts  had  been  made  in  vain  to  raise  the  blockade 
of  Pr®neste : and  in  this  state  or  their  affairs,  Norbanus, 
being  left  almost  alone  at  Ariminum  by  the  desertion 
of  his  troops,  § escaped  by  sea  to  Rhodes ; while  Car  bo 
gave  up  the  command  of  the  army  which  he  still 
possessed  in  Tuscany,  and  withdrew  with  some  of  his 
friends  into  Africa,  hoping  there  to  be  able  to  renew 
the  contest,  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Hiarbas 
the  King  of  Mauritania. 

At  this  late  period  of  the  war,  when  the  victory  of 
the  Aristocrat ical  party  seemed  decided,  one  desperate 
effort  wns  made  to  wrest  it  from  them,  which  had 
well  nigh  altered  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
SnntnUcs  and  Lucanians,  alone  of  all  the  people  of 
Italy,  hnd  not  forgotten  their  own  national  grounds 
of  hostility  towards  the  Roman  government;  and 
whilst  they  supported  the  party  of  Murius  against 
Sylla,  they  intended  to  make  their  assistance  subser- 
vient to  their  own  views,  rather  than  to  sink  into  the 
mere  adherents  of  one  of  the  factions  of  Home. 


During  the  advance  of  Sylla,  their  armies  rested 
securely  amid  their  own  mountains,  and  had  seen  the 
defeat  of  Marius  at  Sacri[K»rtum,  and  the  blockade  of 
the  remnant  of  his  forces  in  Pneneste,  without  exerting 
their  main  strength  in  his  behalf.  Possibly  they  beheld 
without  regret  every  field  of  battle  covered  with 
Roman  dead;  and  may  have  rejoiced  in  the  hope, 
that,  when  both  parties  were  exhausted  by  mutual 
slaughter,  they  might  themselves  arise  to  wrest  from 
their  weakened  hands  the  prize  for  which  they  were 
contending.  Hut  now,  when  the  rapid  victories  of 
Sylla  threatened  them  with  a speedy  termination  of 
the  civil  war,  their  Generals,  Pontius  Telesinus  and 
M.  Laniponius,  saw'  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
take  a decisive  part;  and  before  Carbo  and  Norbanus 
hnd  left  Italy,  the  Sammies  and  Lucanians  had  endea- 
voured to  relieve  Pricneste,  |j  but  were  unable  to  force 
the  strong  positions  oerupiedby  the  blockading  army. 
Still  they  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood,  hoping  that 
some  opportunity  might  arise  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  their  object.  Meantime  Carbo  had  retired  to  Africa, 
and  the  army  which  he  had  forsaken  hud  sustained  a 


• AppiM,  c.  89.  t Ibid.  c.  91 

J Cicero,  it*  t'rrrrm,  lib.  i.  c.  13,  t*  tta. 

I Appiu,  c.9l,  92.  I jrr,  KjHtome,  lib.  lxxxvui. 
||  Apfiioa,  c.  90,  92. 
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bloody  defeat  at  Chisium  from  Pompey ; so  that  the  L.Conwtiui 
remaining  Generals  of  the  popular  party,  Carinas,  SyUa. 
Marcius,  and  L.  Damasippus,  the  agent  in  the  late  v 
massacre  at  Rome,  resolved,  ns  their  lost  hope,  to 
effect  a junction  with  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  and 
then  to  attempt  once  more  to  deliver  Marius  and  his 
garrison.  The  armies  were  united,  and  the  attempt 
was  made,  but  still  in  vain;  when  the  confederate 
Generals  conceived  the  plan  of  felling  suddenly  upon 
Rome,  which  they  thought  to  And  stripped  of  troops, 
and  utterly  unprovided  with  meaus  to  withstand  their 
assault.  At  this  very  time  they  were  threatened  at 
once  by  two  armies,  that  of  Sylla  on  one  side,  and 
that  of  Pompey  on  the  other;  yet  hoping  to  win  the 
Capital  before  their  purpose  could  he  discovered,  they 
broke  up  from  their  camp  in  the  night,  hastened 
towards  Rome,  and  halted  till  morning*  at  the  dis- 
tance of  little  more  than  a mile  from  the  Colli ne  gute. 

Day  dawned,  and  discovered  to  the  Romans  the 
unlooked  for  sight  of  the  .Hanmite  and  Lucan ian  at 

army.  Some  parties  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  the  Collin* 
flower  of  the  youth  of  the  city,  immediately  sullied  to  gate, 
observe  and  to  check  the  enemy;  but  they  were  routed 
and  driven  back  within  their  walls  with  severe  loss. 


A.  C, 

77. 


The  panic  then  rose  to  the  greatest  height,  w hen  L. 

Bolbus  arrived  with  un  advanced  guard  of  seven  hun- 
dred cavalry  from  Sylla  s army;  and  hardly  allowing 
his  horses  a moment's  respite,  he  led  them  at  once 
into  action.  Sylla  himself  followed  soon  after ; he  was 
well  aware  of  the  urgency  of  the  danger,  and  bad 
burned  with  the  utmost  speed  in  pursuit  of  the  Sun- 
nites, as  soon  as  he  learnt  their  object.  His  men 
were  greatly  fatigued  and  his  officers  pressed  him  to 
postpone  the  action,  for  it  was  now  late  in  the  ufter- 
noon  of  a November  day;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to 
them,  and  having  ordered  his  men  to  eat  their  dinners 
a*  feat  as  they  arrived  from  their  march,  he  sent  them 
to  engage  the  enemy  successively.  Telesinus,  on  his 
part,  forgetting  his  character  as  n partisan  of  Marius, 
and  feeling  only  as  a Samnite  General,  rode  along  the 
ranks  repeatedly  exclaiming, f that  this  was  the  last 
day  of  the  Roman  Empire ; and  calling  to  his  soldiers 
to  pull  down,  to  destroy  the  city,  for  that  those  wolves, 
who  bad  so  long  ravaged  Italy,  couldouly  be  extirpated 
by  rooting  up  the  wood  which  used  to  shelter  them. 

At  length  M.  Crassus,  who  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  Syllu’s  army,  routed  the  left  of  the  enemy, J and 
pursued  them  as  far  as  Antcmme;  but  the  wing  which 
was  led  by  Sylla  in  person,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
its  General,  was  driven  back  under  the  walls  of  Rome, 
and  was  pursued  even  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
gates  were  hastily  dosed  to  prevent  the  Sumnile* 
from  entering  together  with  the  fugitives;  and  the 
Romans,  thus  obliged  to  defend  themselves,  continued 
the  action  till  some  time  after  it  was  dark,  although  ”***7  °f 
with  little  hope  of  resisting  effectually.  Nay,  so 
great  was  the  general  panic,  that  some  of  Sylla's  Collin*, 
soldiers  flying  from  the  field  arrived  at  the  lines  Nov.  1. 
before  Pnencste,  and  urged  Lucretius  Ofclla,  who  V.  c. 
commanded  the  blockading  army,  to  raise  the  siege,  674. 
and  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  his  General  and  his  country.  — * 

Night  at  Inst  stopped  the  engagement, and  the  Romans  *•  C. 
believed  themselves  completely  defeated ; when,  about  84. 


• Plutarch,  im  SylU,  c.  29.  + Velleius  Paterculus,  c.  61. 
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BiosT»pI»jr.  an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  action,  an  officer  arrived 
‘ from  M.  C'rassus,  with  the  tidings  of  his  success,  and 
requiring  supplies  of  provisions  to  be  sent  to  him  at 
Antemmc.  It  then  appeared  that  the  enemy's  loss 
had  been  even  greater  than  that  of  Sylla ; and  the 
morning  displayed  more  fully  the  real  issue  of  the 
contest.  Tclcsinus  had  fallen,  and  his  soldiers,  dis- 
couraged by  his  death  and  by  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
the  buttle,  had  abandoned  the  field,  and  had  begun  to 
retreat  in  all  directions.  Sylla  then*  to  lose  no  lime 
in  improving  his  victory,  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  and 
immediately  joined  Crassns  at  Antemnas. 

The  Roman  writers,  whose  accounts  of  these  tiroes 
remain  to  us,  after  following  Sylla  thus  far  in  his 
Sjrlls  com-  career,  and  sympathizing  in  his  victories  over  the  po- 
Pu^r  P®rly>  ^ concur  in  turning  away  with  unmingled 
abhorrence  from  his  conduct  after  the  decision  of  the 
struggle.  One  act  of  cruelty  indeed  follows  another 
so  rapidly  in  this  part  of  his  life,  that  a complete 
picture  of  his  character  cannot  be  drawn  without 
satiating  the  reader  with  details  of  spoliation,  and  out- 
rage, and  massacre.  On  his  arrival  at  Antemnse,  three 
thousand  of  the  enemy  sent  to  implore  his  mercy,* 
which  he  promised  them,  if  they  would  deserve  it  by 
helping  him  to  execute  vengeance  on  their  associates. 
Thus  encouraged,  they  fell  upon  another  party  of  fugi- 
tives from  their  own  army,  and  began  to  cut  them  to 
pieces ; and  then  surrendered  themselves  to  Sylla,  to 
receive  his  promised  pardon.  But  they,  with  all  the 
other  prisoners  taken  after  the  battle,  amounting  to- 
gether to  eight  thousand  men,  were  conveyed  to  Rome, 
and  orders  were  issued  by  Sylla  that  they  should  all 
be  put  to  the  sword.  The  men,  thus  doomed  to  be 
slaughtered,  were  not  the  instruments  of  former  mas- 
sacres and  proscriptions,  wretches  whose  punishment, 
however  shocking,  might  yet  have  worn  the  appearance 
of  an  awful  retribution  ; but  they  were  mostly  Sam- 
nite  soldiers, t who  had  fought  fairly  against  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  field,  and  who  were  now  to  he  sacrificed 
to  the  same  atrocious  policy,  which,  in  former  times, 
had  murdered  their  heroic  countryman  C.  Pontius; 


* Pint arch,  in  SyUA,  e.  30. 

t Ferguson  has  ventured  to  describe  those  who  were  thus  reor- 
dered, hs,  “ six  or  eight  thousand  of  (base  who  were  supposed  to 
l»sve  been  die  busiest  instruments  of  the  late  usurpations  and 
mnrders,"  who  had  been  “ taken  prisoners  in  the  war,  or  sur- 
prised in  the  city/'  It  is  not  easy  to  say  where  Ferguson  found 
kb  authority  for  this  statement,  as  be  anneals  to  no  ancient 
writer  to  justify  it ; but  it  is  a most  bUrnablc  misrepresentation, 
to  use  the  lightest  term,  as  far  as  it  labours  to  give  a colour  of 
retributive  justice  to  a massacre  dictated  by  mere  policy  and  na- 
tional hatred.  In  particular  the  words,  “ or  surprised  in  the 
city,”  are  inserted  especially  to  palliate  Sylla's  conduct , in  com- 
plete opposition  to  the  truth.  That  die  men  who  were  murdered 
were  soldiers,  taken  in  battle,  is  the  concurrent  account  of  crery 
writer  whom  we  hare  been  able  to  consult;  and  as  it  is  a point  of 
•ome  importance,  the  references,  by  which  any  reader,  who  bna 
means  and  inclination,  may  satisfy  himself,  are  here  subjoined. 

Livy,  Epitome,  lib.  Ixxxviii.  .lurtar  tie  Ktrit  iUuitnbm,  in 
SyllA.  Floras,  lib.  ill.  c.  21.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ix.  c.  2. 
Seneca,  dr  Heneficiii,  lib.  r.  c.  16. 

All  these  writers  agree  in  the  fact,  that  the  men  who  were  mns- 
•acred  were  soldiers,  and  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  conqueror.  Seneca's  words  are  as  follows  : **  J.ecrionei 
dvat,  finorf  crude  it  nt,  poet  tteiarutm;  f*ud  nr  fa*,  pent  fide iw,  to 
amgaUin  cangeeta*  camtrmeidmvil" 

In  addition  to  these  testimonies.  Strabo  declares  tbst  the 
victims  were  mostly  Saronites,  lib.  r.  p.  271.  edit.  Xvland,  and 
Appian  agrees  with  him,  lib.  i.  c.  93.  as  does  also’  Plutarch, 
in  Sylla,  c.  29,  30. 
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which  had  driven  Hannibal,  in  old  age  and  exile,  to  UCornelios 
end  his  life  by  suicide  j which  bad  exercised  every  8yh*- 
extremity  of  unmanly  cruelty  against  the  brave  citi-  v 
zens  of  Kuinantia,  and  against  the  rival  people  of 
Carthage.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  massacre  was 
perpetrating,  Sylla,  having  returned  to  Rome,  had 
assembled  the  Senate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,*  and 
was  beginning  to  address  the  members  upon  the  state 
of  the  Republic.  The  cries  of  his  victims  mingled 
with  his  first  words,  and  the  Senators  started  with 
horror  at  the  sound  ; but  he,  with  an  unmoved  coun- 
tenance, desired  them  to  listen  to  him,  and  not  to 
concern  themselves  with  what  was  passing  elsewhere ; 
what  they  heard,  was  the  correction  bestowed  by  his 
orders  on  a few  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  On 
the  following  day,  Marcius  and  Carinas,  two  of  the 
Roman  officers  who  had  joined  the  Sunnite  army 
previously  to  their  attack  on  Rome,  were  taken  in 
their  flight,  and,  being  brought  before  Sylla,  were,  by 
his  orders,  put  to  death,  and  their  heads,  with  the 
head  of  Telesinus,  were  sent  to  Lucretius  Ofclla  be- 
fore PramestCjt  with  directions  that  they  should  be 
carried  around  the  walls  of  the  town,  to  inform  the 
besieged  of  the  fate  of  their  expected  deliverers. 

One  signal  act  of  justice  was  performed  by  Sylla  at 
this  time,  which  was  received  with  general  satifoction. 

L.  Damasippus,  J the  murderer  of  Mucius  Scsevola,  had 
been  taken  after  the  late  battle,  and  was  instantly  put 
to  death.  So  great  indeed  were  the  crimes  with  which 
the  chiefs  of  the  Marian  party  were  loaded,  that  men 
became  reconciled  to  executions  from  the  pleasure 
with  which  they  regarded  the  fate  of  these  flagrant 
offenders.  But  they  soon  were  taught  that  the  wick- 
edness of  the  sufferer  ought  never  to  leAsen  our  hatred 
of  bloody  and  illegal  acts  of  vergeance.  Numerous 
victims  were  every  day  murdered  ; some  by  Sylla’sown 
order;  but  many  more  were  sacrificed  to  the  rapacious- 
ness or  personal  enmities  of  his  adherents, § whose  ex- 
cesses he  took  no  pains  to  suppress.  At  last  he  was 
entreated  to  relieve  the  commonwealth  from  its  present 
state  of  suspense,  by  assuring  of  their  pardon  those 
whom  he  did  not  intend  to  destroy ; but  one  of  his 
own  retainers  gave  a different  turn  to  this  request, || 
by  asking  him  only  to  name  those  whom  he  had 
marked  out  for  punishment.  Sylla  answered,  that  hej^  p^. 
would  do  so ; and  immediately  published  his  first  list  gcriptiaa 
of  proscriptions,  containing  the  names  of  eighty  in-l'sto  w 
dividnals  who  were  to  be  put  to  death : to  this,  on  the 
following  day,  he  added  two  hundred  and  twenty  names 
more  ; and  again,  on  the  third  day,  the  fatal  list  was 
increased  by  an  equal  number.  **  These,"  said  Sylla 
to  the  people,  “ are  all  that  I can  at  present  remem- 
ber ; if  I recollect  any  others  who  must  be  famished, 

I will  proscribe  their  names  hereafter."  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  he  had  good  reason  to  stipulate  thus  for 
the  further  gratification  of  his  vengeance.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  extended  his  massacres,  reasons  would 
arise,  for  perpetually  adding  new  victims  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  proscribed  ; and  the  more  he  became  deserving 
of  a future  retaliation  upon  himself  and  his  party,  the 


• Scare*,  de  CltmenttA,  lib.  I.  e.  12. 
f Appian,  c.  93.  Paterculus,  e.  51, 
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Bio^rmphy.  more  anxious  was  he  to  rid  himself  of  every  person 
f who  might  be  likely  to  assist  in  effecting  it.  But  it 
was  the  most  dreadful  part  of  this  proscription,  that, 
by  establishing  the  reign  of  wild  and  unbridled  vio- 
lence, and  by  trampling  under  foot  not  only  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealth,  but  even  the  most  lax  of  all  the 
restraints  which  men  under  a low  system  of  morals 
still  imposed  on  themselves,  it  emboldened  every 
meaner  criminal  to  participate  in  the  license  of  which 
the  present  master  of  the  Republic  set  so  large  an 
example.  The  meanest  office,  in  ordinary  times,  is 
obtained  from  a government  by  its  retainers  with  less 
ease,  than  Sylla's  followers  could  gain  from  their 
leader  the  gift  of  innocent  blood.  It  is  mentioned 
that  one  Q.  Aurelius,*  an  inoffensive  individual,  who 
had  never  mingled  in  political  quarrels,  stopped  one 
day  in  the  forum  to  read  the  list  of  the  proscribed, 
and  found  his  own  name  among  the  number.  “ Wretch 
that  I am,"  he  exclaimed,  “ my  Alban  villa  is  my 
death  and  before  he  had  gone  far  from  the  spot,  he 
was  followed,  overtaken,  and  murdered.  Nor  were 
these  scenes  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Home, 
but  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  All  who  had 
rendered  any  assistance  to  the  Marion  party, f who  hod 
carried  arras  in  their  cause,  or  had  supplied  them  with 
money;  nay,  those  who  had  held  any  communica- 
tion even  in  the  commonest  civilities  of  life  with 
the  enemies  of  Sylla,  were  exposed  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  conquerors.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
subordinate  officers,  commanding  in  remote  provinces, 
would  exceed  the  wishes  of  their  chief,  and  would 
gratify  their  cupidity  or  their  cruelty  with  lew  scruple. 
We  are  told  that  M.  Crass  us,  1 who  was  employed  iu 
Bruttium,  proscribed  a wealthy  individual  without 
Sylla's  orders,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  his  fortune ; 
and  that  Sylla,  being  informed  of  the  fact,  would 
never  afterwards  commit  to  Crassus  any  post  of  im- 
portance. But  if  this  be  so,  Crassus  might  fairly 
complain  of  his  ill  fortune,  for  he  hod  done  no  more 
than  was  practised  by  almost  every  one  in  similar 
circumstances ; and  these  supernumerary  crimes 
heightened  still  more  the  horrors  of  the  original  pro- 
scription. Murders,  it  is  said,  were  sometimes 
perpetrated  even  in  the  presence  of  Sylla  himself, § 
when  some  of  the  victims,  condemned  by  his  proscrip- 
tion, endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  a direct 
appeal  to  his  mercy,* and  were  sluin  in  his  sight  by 
their  pursuers,  who  never  found  any  interruption  to 
their  work  from  any  touch  of  compunction  in  his 
nature.  His  doors  were  beset  with  the  executioners 
of  his  orders,  who  flocked  thither  with  the  heads  of 
those  whom  they  had  murdered,  to  claim  from  him 
the  promised  reward  : and  it  is  said,  that  this  sight 
so  awakened  the  indignation  of  M.  Cato,||  who  being 
then  a boy  was  taken  by  his  tutor  to  visit  Sylla,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  asking  for  a sword,  wilb  which 
he  might  himself  despatch  the  tyrant.  Vet,  on  one 
memorable  occasion,  the  remorseless  nature  of  Sylla 
listened  to  the  intercession  of  Uis  friends,  and  spared 
a man,  whom,  if  he  could  have  looked  into  futurity, 
he  would,  above  all  others,  have  desired  to  destroy 
C.  Julius  Casar,^  then  quite  a young  man,  hod  mar 
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ried  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  and,  during  the  ascendency  L-Comoliua 
of  his  father-in-law,  had  been  designed  to  fill  the  office  t 

of  Flaincn  of  Jupiter.  He  was  further  connected  with 
the  popular  party  through  the  marriage  of  Julia,  his 
father  s sister,  with  the  cider  Marius ; yet,  although 
thus  doubly  obnoxious  to  the  victorious  party,  he  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  commands  of  Sylla  to  divorce 
his  wife ; und  being  exposed  in  consequence  to  his 
resentment,  he  fled  from  Rome,  and  ballled  all  at- 
tempts upon  his  life,  partly  by  concealing  himself,  and 
partly  by  bribing  the  officer  sent  to  kilt  him,  till  Sylla 
was  prevailed  upon,  according  to  Suetonius,  to  spare 
him  at  the  entreaty  of  some  common  friends.  A story 
was  afterwards  common,  that  Sylla  did  not  pardon 
him  without  great  reluctance  j and  that  he  told  those 
who  sued  in  his  behalf,  tharin  Cfesar  there  were  many 
Mariuses.  Had  he  indeed  thought  so,  his  was  not  a 
temper  to  have  yielded  to  any  supplications  to  save 
him  ; nor  would  any  considerations  have  induced  him 
to  exempt  from  destruction  one  from  whom  he  had 
apprehended  so  great  a danger. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites  before  Rome,  Surrender 
the  garrison  of  Pramcste  surrendered.  Marius  nt- 
tempted  to  escape  from  the  town  by  a subterranean  vo'|l,nZPr 
passage,  communicating  with  the  open  country  ;*  Xlaricu.aod 
but  his  flight  was  intercepted,  and  he  fell,  either  by  the  mawacrt  of 
hands  of  the  enemy's  soldiers,  or,  according  to  the  *>r*Be*' 
more  common  account,  by  the  sword  of  his  ow  n slave, Un<** 
whom  he  requested  to  perform  this  last  service.  His 
head  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  presented  to  Sylla, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  exposed  in  front  of  the  rostra  in 
the  forum  ; and  ns  if  his  triumph  were  now  complete, 
he  assumed  to  himself,  from  henceforward,  the  title 
of  Felix,  or  the  Fortunate.  lie  might  have  justly 
claimed  this  title,  says  Paterculus,  if  his  life  had  not 
been  prolonged  beyond  the  hour  which  thus  crowned 
his  victory.  Immediately  on  the  surrender  of  Pne- 
nestc,  Lucretius  Ofcllu  put  to  death  several  Senators 
whom  he  found  iu  the  town,f  and  detained  others  in 
custody,  to  wait  Sylla's  decisiou  on  their  fate.  Sylla 
soon  arrived,  and  having  first  ordered  the  execution 
of  all  whom  Ofella  had  arrested,  and  selected  from 
the  whole  number  of  his  prisoners,  some  few  whom 
he  thought  deserving  of  mercy,  he  divided  all  the  rest 
into  three  parties,  one  consisting  of  Romans,  another 
of  Samnites,  and  a third  of  the  citizens  of  Prsencste. 

To  the  first  he  said,  that  though  they  deserved  death, 
he  nevertheless  gave  them  their  lives  ; but  the  other 
tw'o  divisions  were  indiscriminately  massacred,  to  the 
number,  as  is  said,  of  twelve  thousand  persons.  The 
women  and  children  were  then  dismissed,  with  what 
prospect  of  future  provision  wc  know  not ; and  the 
town  was  given  up  to  plunder.  In  like  manner  the 
towns  of  Spnlctum,  Intcrnnma,  FJuontia,  Sulino, 

Norbn,  Arretiuin,  mid  Ariminum  were  plundered, J 
and  deprived  of  their  privileges,  and  their  inhabitants 
were  either  sold  for  slaves  or  massacred.  But  the  8am- 
nites  felt  the  heaviest  weight  of  the  conqueror's  ven- 
geance : for  not  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  so  many 
thousands  of  them  in  cold  blood,  both  at  Rome  and 
at  Praenoste,  he  seemed  bent  on  the  utter  extirpation 

• Paterculus,  c.  51.  Livy,  Kpita  nt,  lib.  IxxxTtti. 

t Appian,  c.  94. 
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Biofnpby.  of  the  whole  people  ; and  his  subsequent  proscription* 
' destroyed  or  compelled  to  emigrate  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  them,  that  in  Strabo's  time  the  ancient 
cities  of  Samniiua  had  either  been  reduced  entirely 
to  ruins,*  or  were  dwindled  to  the  rank  of  mere 
villages. 

Italy  had  been  filled  with  murders  and  devastations 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  while  the  author  of  them 
was  ns  yet  uninvested  with  any  legal  authority.  His 
partisans,  however,  were  every  where  inflicting  as 
summary  vengeance  upon  his  enemies,  as  if  he  had 
A c been  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Rome.  C.  Norbanus, 
’ who  had  fled  to  Rhodes, t finding  that  he  was  pro- 
Deathsof  scribed,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  arrested  by 
Carbo  and  Sylla'a  order,  even  in  this  remote  exile,  killed  hint- 
Norbanu*.  self.  Carbo,  after  having  abandoned  Italy,  hud  fled 
first  to  Africa but  hearing  that  some  attempts  were 
making  to  rally  bis  party  in  Sicily,  be  crossed  over 
to  that  Island,  leaving  the  command  in  Africa  to  Cn. 
Domitius.  Rut  bis  hope**  were  blasted  by  the  arrival 
of  Fompey,  who,  having  been  despatched  to  Sicily  by 
an  order  of  the  Senate,  soon  crushed  the  beginnings 
of  resistance  there,  and  obliged  Carbo  again  to  fly 
to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cossura.  lie  was  pur- 
sued, however,  and  taken,  and  brought  os  a prisoner 
to  Lilybreum,  where  Fompey  then  was.  It  is  said 
that  his  treatment  was  that  of  a common  criminal ; 
that  he  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  where  Pom- 
pey  sat  as  judge,  and,  after  undergoing  a short  exa- 
mination, was  ordered  away  to  immediate  execution. 
By  his  death,  added  to  that  of  Marius,  the  Republic 
was  left  without  Consuls  ; and  the  Senate  accordingly 
appointed  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  to  be  Iulerrcx,4  that 
he  might  hold  the  Coinilia  for  the  elections  of  the 
ensuing  year.  But  the  Intcrrex,  having  received  in- 
structions from  Sylla,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
election  of  Consuls,  moved,  that  the  office  of  Dictator, 
which  hod  been  disused  almost  since  the  time  of  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  should  now  be  revived,  and  intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  Sylla ; proposing  besides,  that  it 
should  be  given  him  for  an  unlimited  period,  till  he 
should  have  restored  the  ufl  tirs  of  the  commonwealth 
to  a state  of  tranquillity  and  security.  Nor  was  L. 
Flaceus  contented  with  investing  .Sylla  with  absolute 
power  for  the  future  ; but  he  proposed  further,  that 
all  his  acts  up  to  the  present  time  should  be  ratified  ;j| 
thus  giving  the  sanction  of  law  to  all  his  proscriptions 
flyjls  is  ap-  and  confiscations.  The  .Senate  and  people,  however, 
pointcl  fei|  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  agreeing  to  both 
the  proposed  laws,  Sylla  was  named  Dictator,  and 
L.  Flaceus  was  bv  him  appointed  bis  Master  of  the 
Ilorse.  Having  thus  secured  all  real  power  to  him- 
self, Sylla  was  still  willing  tlmt  the  year  should  he 
marked  as  usual  by  the  names  of  two  Consuls ; and, 
accordingly,  M.  Tullius  Dcculn  and  Cn.  Cornelius 
Dolabcllu  were  selected  to  wear  the  titles  of  the  Con- 
sular office. 

In  this  manner  the  liberties  of  Rome  were  surren- 
dered into  the  hands  of  a man,  whose  utter  contempt 
of  his  fellow- crea lures  seemed  to  promise  a dreadful 
exercise  of  that  absolute  power  with  which  lie  was 
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now  in  'some  sort  legally  Invested.  His  dominion  L-ComdJu* 
however  did  not  extend  over  the  whole  spare  of  the  8ylU. 
Roman  empire.  In  Asia,  the  war  with  Mithridates  v 
which  had  been  imperfcrtly  smothered  by  the  treaty 
concluded  just  before  Nylin's  arrival  in  Italy,  was  now 
again  breaking  out  ; and  in  Africa  the  native  force  of 
Mauritania,  nlwnys  destined  to  assist  the  unsuccessful 
party  in  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  was  supporting  C. 

Domitius,  and  the  last  remains  of  the  Marian  fugitives 
from  Italy,  and  was  preparing  to  resist  the  arms  of 
Poinpey,  to  whom  the  task  of  establishing  Nylin's 
authority  was  intrusted.  But  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  the  new  government  wus  to  be  found  in 
Npain.  Thither  Q.  Nertorius  had  retired  after  the  first 
successes  of  Nylla  over  the  Consuls  Scipio  and  Nor-  "* 
bamis  j and  thrre  he  bad  organized  a force,  insigrifitant 
indeed  at  present,  in  its  actual  strength,  but  which  be- 
came, by  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  its  General,  an 
invincible  obstacle  for  many  years  to  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Aristocratical  party.  In  Italy,  however 
the  power  of  the  Dictator  was  undisputed  : there  a 
series  of  battles,  massacres,  and  prose riptions,  had 
almost  annihilated  the  popnlar  cause  ; and  the  com- 
monwealth lay  subdued  and  exhausted,  incapable  of 
resisting  any  remedies  which  Nylla  might  think  proper 
to  administer,  in  order  to  correct  the  evils  from  which 
it  had  suffered,  and  to  infuse  into  it  a principle  of 
future  health  and  vigour. 

It  is  a most  certain  truth  that  the  leader  of  a vie-  L»wt  0f 
torious  faction  can  never  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  Sylla. 
task  of  reforming  that  which  is  faulty  in  the  constitution 
of  bis  country  -t  and  least  of  all  when  he  has  committed 
acts  so  violent  as  those  of  Sylla,  in  humhlingthe  party 
of  his  opponents.  The  eyes  of  the  Dictator  were 
blind  to  all  grievances,  except  those  under  which  the 
interests  of  his  own  friends  hod  suffered  ; while  he  at- 
tributed all  the  disorders  of  the  commonwealth  to  the 
turbulence  and  inordinate  authority  of  the  popular 
assembly  and  the  Tribunes.  The  great  object  of  bis 
measures  accordingly  was  to  strengthen  the  Senate 
and  the  Aristocracy,  and  to  weaken  the  democratical 
part  of  the  constitution.  For  this  purpose  lie  trans- 
ferred the  judicial  power,  which  had  been  so  often  the 
subject  of  dispute,*  from  the  hands  of  the  Equestrian 
order  to  the  Senate.  lie  deprived  the  Tribunes  of  the 
right  of  proposing  laws.f  and  piade  it  illegal  for  any 
one,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Tribune,  to  be  after- 
wards elected  to  any  other  magistracy.  He  increased 
the  number  of  the  Fontifices  and  Augurs, $ and,  re- 
pealing the  law  of  Domitius  which  hud  left  the 
appointment  of  them  to  the  people,  he  restored  to 
them  their  ancient  right  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  in 
their  own  body.  He  selected  the  most  distinguished 
individuals  of  the  Equestrian  order  to  recruit  the 
numbers  of  the  Senate, $ which  had  been  greatly 
thinned  by  the  civil  wars  am!  proscriptions;  and  he 
pretended  to  subject  the  persons,  whom  he  thus 
named,  to  the  approval  or  rejection  of  the  assembly 
of  the  tribes.  Added  to  these  were  a great  variety 
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BiogTsplij*.  of  statutes,  some  amending  and  strengthening  the 
v— 1 code  of  criminal  laws,  others  providing  for  the  better 
^raIn  administration  of  the  provinces,  and  others  again 
Vv£-  tending  to  promote  the  general  regularity  and  aceu- 
rity  of  the  Government.  In  these  points,  where  the 
interest  of  the  Hepublic  did  uot  interfere  with  aay 
c'  personal  or  party  views  of  the  legislator,  his  wisdom 
S"*  and  experience  suggested  to  him  regulations  which 
v c were  really  excellent.  Of  his  criminal  laws,  one  was 
-1.'  directed  against  forgeries  of  walls  or  any  oilier  instm- 
_ xnents,*  and  agonist  coining  or  adulterating  money  ; 
A c and  its  object  was  partly,  perhaps,  to  determine  uiore 
__  * carefully  the  penalty  for  such  o if cure*,  and  also,  in  the 
* * * case  of  forgeries,  to  render  them  public  crimes,  for 
which  any  individual  might  lawfully  prosecute. 
Another  law,  or  rather  another  clause  of  the  same 
law,  denounced  punishment  against  murders,  t whe- 
ther committed  by  poison  or  by  uctual  violence  j and 
a third  clause  rendered  it  criminal  in  any  magistrate 
or  Senator  to  have  conspired  or  concurred  in  pro- 
curing the  condemnation  of  a citizen  in  a court  of 
justice 4 When  wc  find  so  many  various  provisions 
comprehended  in  one  statute,  anil  many  of  them  re- 
lating to  the  first  and  most  natural  subjects  of  criminal 
legislation,  we  might  be  apt  to  wonder  how  such 
enactments  could  be  needed  when  the  commonwealth 
had  subsisted  nearly  seven  hundred  years,  and  must  have 
possessed  sufficient  laws  on  all  such  point*  for  many 
generations  before  the  time  of  Sylla.  Hut  it  seems 
that  in  all  half-civilised  countries,  and  in  Governments 
which  have  often  been  disturbed  by  seditious  and  acts 
of  violence,  the  time  at  which  a law  is  considered 
obsolete  commences  early,  and  it  soon  ceases  to  regu- 
late the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  unless 
it  be  sanctioned  and  renewed  at  certain  intervals  by 
the  authority  of  a more  recent  statute.  In  this  man- 
ner we  know  that  Magna  Chart  a was  confirmed  often 
after  its  first  enactment  in  several  successive  reigns  j 
and  thus,  after  such  violent  convulsions  as  the  Repu- 
blic hod  lately  sustained,  Sylln  might  deem  it  expedient 
to  republish  and  confirm  anew  the  existing  laws,  on 
all  points  which  he  considered  of  iuajiortance.  With 
regard  to  the  Provinces,  Sylla  limited  the  expenses 
allowed  by  the  Provincial  cities  to  their  deputies, § 
whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  Rome  at 
the  end  of  every  year  to  pronounce  a compliment 
before  the  Senate  on  the  conduct  of  their  late  Go- 
vernor. He  ordered  also  that  every  officer  should 
leave  his  Province  within  thirty  days  after  the  arrival 
of  bis  successor: ||  and  for  the  better  prevention  of 
bribery,  it  was  enacted,  that  if  a magistrate,  con- 
demned for  this  crime should  not  have  property 
sufficient  to  refund  all  that  had  been  corruptly  re- 
ceived, the  deficiency  might  be  recovered  from  any 
other  person  who  had  shured  in  his  unjust  gains,  or 
to  whom  any  portion  of  them  had  descended.  The 
general  security  of  the  Government  was  consulted  in 
some  provisions  of  the  law  of  treason,  which  also 
derive  their  origin  from  Sylla.  By  these,  all  Provincial 
Governors  were  forbidden  to  lead  an  army  out  of  their 
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Province,*  to  carry  on  any  war  by  their  own  authority,  L. Cornelius 
or  to  enter  any  foreign  country  without  the  orders  of 
the  Senate  and  People,  to  endeavour  to  tanqier  with  v 
the  soldiers  of  any  other  General,  or  to  set  at  liberty 
oily  of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic.  The  last  of  these, 
indeed,  was  un  offence  of  which  Sylla  could  not  be  ac- 
cused j but  he  who  hail  crossed  over  from  his  Province 
into  Italy  with  his  army,  who  had  made  war  upon 
the  existing  Government  of  his  country,  and  who  had 
seduced  the  soldiers  of  the  Consul  Scipio  to  desert 
their  leader,  hud  good  reason  to  fear  lest  his  own 
example  should  in  turn  be  employed  to  his  own  dis- 
advantage, and  wisely  desired  to  prevent  others  from 
imitating  that  conduct  by  which  he  himself  hod  ac- 
quired the  Dictatorship. 

Such  are  the  principal  measures  by  which  the  new 
Sovereign  of  Rome  proposed  to  reform  the  defects  of 
the  existing  order  of  things.  It  now  remains  to  notice 
the  price  which  the  people  hud  to  pay  for  the  benefits 
of  his  Government.  The  property  of  all  those  whom 
ba  had  proscribed  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
State,f  and  was  ordered  to  be  publicly  sold  before  the 
Calends  of  June.  All  persons,  even  near  relations, 
were  forbidden  to  support  or  to  assist  any  who  had 
been  proscribed  ; and  the  ’children  of  the  proscribed 
were  excluded  during  their  lives  from  the  enjoyment 
of  any  public  office  or  magistracy.  Nor  was  the  for- 
feiture of  property  confined  to  those  only  whose  names 
Sylla  had  actually  inserted  in  the  lists  of  proscription. 

A clause  in  his  law  de  proscript  is  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  any  omissions  into  which  he  might  have 
fallen,  J by  including  amongst  those  who  were  to  be 
stripped  of  their  fortunes,  all  who  had  at  any  time 
been  killed  in  any  of  the  ports,  gurrisons,  or  lines  of 
the  adversaries.  Yet  even  this  did  not  carry  the  evil 
to  its  full  extent.  Long  after  the  proscription-lists  had 
been  closed,^  and  the  war  had  been  generally  ended, 

Sextus  Roscius,  a wealthy  citizen  of  the  town  of 
Ameria,  in  Umbria,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  Sylla,  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Rome  j 
his  property  was  sold,  and  was  bought  at  a price  far 
below  its  value  by  L.  Chrysogonus,  Sylla’s  freed  man. 

A deputation  was  sent  by  the  magistrates  of  Ameria 
to  acquaint  Sylla  with  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  to 
intercede  for  the  son  of  the  murdered  Roscius,  who 
w as  thus  deprived  of  bis  inheritance.  But  Chrysogonus, 
by  bis  entreaties  and  assurances  that  he  would  satisfy 
their  wishes,  prevailed  with  them  not  to  lay  the  affair 
before  the  Dictator  j and  he  found  also  several  persons 
among  the  Nobility,  whom  he  persuaded  to  join  with 
him  in  the  same  request  and  the  same  promises.  The 
promises  however  were  never  fulfilled  •,  and  the  for- 


tunes of  Roscius  were  divided  between  an  individual 
of  his  own  name,  who  was  suspected  of  having  pro- 
cured his  murder,  and  Chrysogonus,  who  was  bribed 
with  a share  of  the  plunder  to  contrive  and  maintain 
the  forfeiture.  It  is  not  likely  that  Sylla  was  ever 
aware  of  the  particulars  of  this  transaction  ; but  his 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  his  pride,  which  regarded  mankind  as  unworthy 
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Biography,  of  his  nolice,  naturally  emboldened  his  creatures  to  com  - 
mit  numberless  crimes  in  his  name  ; and  the  fortunes 
acquired  by  his  freedmen  and  low  dependents,  as  they 
added  the  severest  pang  to  the  sorrow  and  indignation 
of  the  people,  so  they  are  alone  sufficient  to  shew  how 
little  of  real  patriotism  or  love  of  justice  was  mingled 
with  the  pretended  reforms  of  Sylla. 

We  are  told  by  Appian  that  Sylla  also  passed  a law,* 
by  which  all  candidates  for  the  Pnrtorship  were 
obliged  previously  to  have  gone  through  the  office  of 
Quaestor  ; and  no  one  could  be  elected  Consul  without 
having  before  been  Praetor.  To  this  it  was  added,  that 
a certain  interval  must  pass  before  a man  who  had 
filled  one  magistracy  could  be  again  elected  to  another; 
and  he  could  not  hold  the  same  office  a second  time 
till  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years.  But  this  law  was 
dispensed  with  in  favour  of  his  own  adherents  ; as  we 
find  that  L.  Lncullus  was  appointed  ^Edile  when  ab- 
sent from  Rome,  and  immediately  afterwards  succeeded 
to  the  Prsetorship.  t Possibly  Sylla  found  it  necessary 
to  grant  this  indulgence  to  his  own  principal  sup- 
porters ; for  in  one  instance  he  had  at  first  seemed 
resolved,  in  a remarkable  manner,  to  enforce  the  law 
without  distinction.  Luaretius  Ofella,  who  had  com- 
manded at  the  siege  of  Pneneste,  offered  himself  as 
a candidate  for  the  Consulships  without  having  been 
cither  Praetor  or  Quajstor.  Sylla  commanded  him  to 
desist,  and  on  his  still  continuing  his  canvass,  ordered 
him  to  be  slain  by  a Centurion  in  the  middle  of  the 
forum.  The  multitude  instantly  seized  the  Centurion, 
and  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  outrage  ; but 
Sylla  summoning  the  people  before  him,  told  them 
that  Ofella  hod  been  put  to  death  by  his  orders,  and 
(hat  the  Centurion  must  be  released.  Appian  reports 
that  he  addressed  the  assembly  on  this  occasion  in  a 
style  characteristic  of  his  deep  contempt  for  those 
whom  he  governed.  " A labourer,  when  at  plough," 
said  he,  " was  annoyed  by  vermin  ; and  he  twice 
stopped  from  his  work,  and  picked  them  off  his 
jac  kct.  But  finding  himself  bitten  again,  to  spare 
himself  any  further  trouble,  he  threw  the  jacket  into 
the  fire.  Now  I advise  those  whom  I have  twice 
conquered,  not  to  oblige  me  the  third  time  to  try  the 
fire."  It  was  natural  however  that  his  chief  officers 
should  remonstrate  stronglv  against  such  a precedent 
as  the  death  of  Ofella  ; and  perhaps  it  was  owing  to 
his  knowledge  of  their  sentiments,  that  he  afterwards 
especially  exempted  them  from  the  restrictions  of  bis 
general  law. 

Victories  of  During  the  course  of  the  year  Pompey  had  com- 
Pompey  in  pletely  destroyed  all  opposition  to  Sylla's  Government 
in  Africa.}  Iliarbas  King  of  Mauritania,  and  Domitius 
his  confederate,  were  defeated  and  slain  : and  Pompey, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a 
Triumph,  although  he  was  not  of  Senatorian  rank,  nor 
had  ever  filled  any  magistracy. 

When  the  nominal  Consulship  of  M.  Tullius  De- 
cula  and  Cn.  Dolabella  was  expired,  Sylla,  while  still 
retaining  the  Dictatorship,  caused  himself  and  Q. 
Melcllus  Hus  to  he  nominated  as  Consuls  for  the  year 
following.  It  appears  that  amidst  the  general  sub- 
mission of  Italy,  two  towns  remained  unsubdued  up 
to  this  time:  Nola  in  Campania,  and  Voliiterra  in 
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Tuscany.  The  first  of  these  had  never  been  com-  L-CorncOw 
pletely  reduced  since  the  Italian  war  : a Roman  army  SyUx 
hud  been  employed  against  it  at  the  period  of  Sylla'a  ' 

first  Consulship  ; and  again,  when  Cinna  was  driven  Fro® 
from  Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  it  was  to  the  V-  e‘ 
camp  before  Nola  that  he  first  applied  for  support  666 • 
and  in  which  his  attack  upon  the  Government  was 
first  organized.  Our  knowledge,  however,  of  the  A* e* 
fate  of  this  town,  after  so  long  a resistance,  is  limited 
to  the  simple  fact  mentioned  by  the  epitomizer  of 
Livy,  that  Sylla  reduced  Nola.  Volaterne  had  been  Z'-Z' 
occupied  by  the  remains  of  one  of  the  Tuscan  armies  677, 
defeated  by  Sylla  in  the  late  war  ;*  and  numbers  of 
Romans,  who  bad  been  proscribed,  escaping  thither  ' 
and  uniting  with  them,  a force  was  formed  amounting  77 
to  four  cohorts,  or  about  2400  men.  The  situation 
of  this  town  resembled  that  of  the  hill  forts  of  India 
or  of  those  remarkable  fortified  heights  which  are  to 
be  seen  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  close  to 
Luxemburg.  It  was  built  on  an  insulated  point  rising 
abruptly  on  every  side  from  a deep  and  narrow  valley; 
on  the  top  was  a flat  surface  of  considerable  extent, 
which  the  town  itself  occupied ; and  the  ascent 
was  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  was  every 
where  rough  and  difficult.  These  natural  advantages 
enabled  the  garrison  to  hold  out  for  two  years ; and 
their  resistance  led  Sylla  himself  to  take  the  field 
against  them,  t and  to  preside  in  perdbn  at  the  siege. 

Even  at  last  they  would  only  surrender  ou  a capitula- 
tion, by  which  they  were  allowed  to  leave  the  town 
unmolested  ; while  the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror 
fell  only  upon  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  deprived  of 
their  lately  acquired  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  alone,  of  all  his  measures, 
was  maintained  to  be  illegal,?  as  exceeding  even  the 
power  of  the  Roman  people  to  authorize.  The  right 
of  citizenship,  according  to  Cicero,  could  never  be 
taken  away  from  any  one  ; and  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
Sylla's  laws  on  this  subject  were  observed,  even 
during  his  lifetime.  Thus  it  is  satisfactory  to  see, 
that  the  real  and  substantial  rights  acquired  by  the 
people  of  Italy  survived  the  violence  of  the  storm, 
by  which  themselves  and  their  party  at  Romo, had  been 
almost  overwhelmed;  aud  amidst  such  a succession  of 
crimes  and  miseries,  the  cause  of  true  liberty  had  yet 
gained  an  advuntage  which  it  continued  permanently  to 
enjoy. 

It  is  however  seldom  at  this  period  of  History  that  violations 
any  thing  favourable  to  human  happiness  offers  itadf  ol property, 
to  our  notice.  If  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship 
were  secured  to  the  Italians  beyond  the  power  of 
Sylla  to  take  away,  it  was  not  so  with  their  properties, 
over  which  he  exercised  the  most  absolute  dominion. 

Large  tracts  of  land  hod  been  wrested  from  different 
cities,}  as  well  as  from  proscribed  individuals;  besides 
which  there  were  considerable  portions  which  bad 
never  been  enclosed  or  appropriated  ; and  of  which 
Sylla  now  claimed  the  right  to  dispose  as  he  thought 
proper.  On  all  these  he  proceeded  to  settle  the  soldiers 
who  had  enabled  him  to  attain  to  his  present  great 
ness.  Their  numbers  are  variously  reported ; the 
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epitomizer  of  Livy  stating  them  at  forty-seven  legions, 
while  App'ian,  with  for  greater  probability,  limits  them 
to  twenty-three.  To  make  room  for  115,000  new 
proprietors,  for  such,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
would  be  the  number  of  soldiers  whom  Sylla  rewarded 
with  a settlement,  we  may  well  imagine  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  must  have  been 
reduced  to  poverty,  even  when  every  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  probable  amount  of  waste  and  un- 
claimed land  which  formed  a part  of  the  distribution. 
But  as  one  individual  case  speaks  a for  clearer  lan- 
guage than  any  general  statement,  let  the  reader 
consult  the  first  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  and  he  will  there 
find  a picture,  drawn  from  reality,  of  the  dreadful 
misery  occasioned  by  these  gifts  of  victorious  leaders 
to  their  soldiers. 

Having  thus  interested  so  many  and  such  formidable 
supporters  in  maintaining  his  various  regulations, 
Sylla  proceeded  to  secure  to  himself  a party  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  at  Rome.  He  gave  liberty  to 
more  than  ten  thousand  slaves,*  chiefly  belonging  to 
men  of  the  opposite  faction,  who  had  been  proscribed  or 
had  fallen  in  battle,  and  he  allowed  them  to  be  enrolled 
freely  among  the  tribes.  These  new  citizens,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romans,  adopted  the 
name  of  him  who  had  given  them  their  freedom,  and 
were  all  called  Cornelii ; and  they  of  course  would  be 
most  anxious  to  resist  any  counter-revolution,  which, 
by  rescinding  Sylla’ s act,  would  have  restored  them  also 
to  their  former  slavery. 

The  persons  nominated  to  the  title  of  Consuls  for 
the  following  year,  were  P.  Scrvilius  and  Appius 
Claudius.  Sylla  s government  was  now  fully  esta- 
blished, and  the  ascendency  of  his  party,  and  the 
validity  of  his  measures,  seemed  no  longer  to  depend 
on  his  continuing  to  hold  the  office  of  Dictator.  He 
himself  had  no  fondness  for  the  mere  ostentation  of 
power,  so  long  as  he  possessed  the  reality  ; and  his 
favourite  enjoyments,  the  gratification  of  his  sensual 
and  intellectual  appetites,  might  be  pursued  more 
readily  if  he  relieved  himself  from  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Accordingly,  having  assembled  the  people  in  the 
forum, t he  made  a formal  resignation  of  the  Dictator- 
ship, dismissed  his  lictors,  and  professing  that  he 
was  ready  to  answer  any  charges  against  his  late  con- 
duct, continued  to  walk  up  and  down  for  some  time, 
accompanied  only  by  his  friends,  and  then  withdrew 
quietly  to  his  own  house.  This  is  that  famous  abdi- 
cation which  has  been  ever  viewed  as  so  remarkable 
a point  in  Sylla'*  character  ; and  which  has  been 
sometimes  adduced  to  prove,  that  he  was  actuated 
chiefly  by  a regard  to  the  public  welfare  in  all  that 
he  hail  done  to  gain  and  to  secure  the  sovereign 
power. 

But  if  the  preceding  pages  have  faithfully  repre- 
sented the  state  of  parties  at  Rome,  and  have  truly 
related  the  origin  and  events  of  the  civil  war,  we 
shall  form  a different  estimate  both  of  the  act  itself, 
and  of  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  Sylla  was  the 
leader  oflbe  Aristocratical  interest,  and  it  was  his 
object  to  raise  that  interest  from  the  low  condition  to 
which  Marius  and  Cinna  had  reduced  it,  and  to  invest 
it  with  a complete  ascendency  in  the  Commonwealth. 
This  he  had  entirely  effected.  He  had  extirpated  the 
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chiefs  of  the  popular  party ; he  had  plundered  and 
almost  destroyed  several  States  of  Italy,  who  were 
used  to  support  the  popular  cause  at  Rome  j he  had 
crippled  the  Tribunitian  power ; had  given  to  the 
Nobility  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  judicial 
authority ; had  enriched  the  most  eminent  families  by 
the  sale  of  the  confiscated  estates,  which  his  principal 
partisans  had  purchased  at  a low  price  ; and  he  had 
provided  for  the  security  of  his  triumph  by  immense 
grants  of  lands  to  the  soldiers  by  whose  swords  he  had 
won  it.  He  had  raised  to  wealth  and  honours  a great 
number  of  his  own  personal  dependents,*  and  he  was 
himself  in  possession  of  a property  amply  sufficient 
to  maintain  him  in  a style  of  magnificence,  and  to 
give  him  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  pleasures. 
His  pride  had  been  gratified  by  the  fullest  revenge 
upon  his  own  private  enemies,  and  by  the  absolute 
control  which  he  had  exercised  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Republic,  securing  the  interests  of  his  party  as 
he  thought  proper,  without  allowing  them  to  direct 
or  interfere  with  his  measures.  If  his  object,  indeed, 
had  been  to  convert  the  Government  into  n Monarchy, 
the  resignation  of  the  Dictatorship  might  justly  have 
surprised  us  ; but  viewing  him  os  the  chief  of  n party, 
whose  ascendency  he  endeavoured  to  establish,  whilst 
he  himself  enjoyed  a preeminent  share  of  the  glory, 
and  power,  and  advantages  of  their  success,  his  ab- 
dication appears  to  have  been  a sacrifice  of — nothing. 
It  is  clear  that  he  was  still  considered  as  the  head  of 
his  party,  and  that  he  resigned  no  more  than  a mere 
title,  with  the  fatigue  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
State,  while  he  continued  to  act  os  Sovereign  whenever 
he  thought  proper  to  exert  his  power.  1 his  appears 
from  a speech  which  Sallust  ascribes  to  M.  vKinilius 
Lcpidus,  who  was  Consul  the  year  after  Sylla's  abdi- 
cation. It  is  supposed  to  be  sjKikcn  during  his 
Consulship  ; and  in  it  he  continually  inveighs  against 
Sylla  as  the  actual  tyrant  of  the  Republic,  without 
the  least  allusion  to  any  resignation  which  he  hod  made 
of  his  authority.  And  another  speech,  preserved 
among  the  Fragments  of  Sallust,  niul  ascribed  to 
Maccr  Lichiius,  Tribune  of  the  people,  a few  years 
afterwards,  speaks  of  Svlla’s  tyranny  os  only  ending 
with  his  life.  “ When  Sylla  was  dead,  who  had  laid 
this  bondage  upon  ns,  you  thought,”  says  Maccr  to 
the  people,  **  that  the  evil  was  at  an  end.  But  a 
worse  tyrant  arose  in  Catulus.”  It  appears,  then, 
that  Sylla,  while  relieving  himself  from  the  labours 
of  Government,  retained  nt  least  a large  portion  of  his 
former  power,  and  that,  having  completed  his  work, 
he  devolved  the  care  of  maintaining  it  upon  the  other 
members  of  his  party,  while  he  himself  retired  to 
enjoy  the  pursuits  to  which  he  was  most  strongly 
addicted. 

Then  it  was,  when  the  glare  of  the  conqueror  and 
the  legislator  were  no  longer  thrown  around  him, 
that  he  souk  into  the  mere  selfish  voluptuary,  pam- 
pering his  senses  and  his  mind  with  the  excitements 
of  licentiousness  and  of  elegant  literature.  His  prin- 
cipal companions,  according  to  Plutarch,  were  actors 
and  performers  of  various  kinds,  someof  whom  indeed, 
such  as  the  famous  Q.  Roscius,  were  of  unblemished 
reputation,  but  others  were  of  the  vilest  class  of  those 
wretches  who  ministered  to  every  apatite  of  their 
patrons,  of  those  men  of  prostituted  talents,  who 
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Biography.  above  all  others  are  most  deserving  of  contempt  and 
— -s-mJ  abhorrence.  The  intervals  which  were  not  passed  in 
From  such  society,  Svlla  employed  in  the  composition  of  his 
r*  c*  own  Memoirs ; a work  in  which  he  took  great  interest, 
and  in  which  he  brought  down  his  history  to  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death,  it  was  about  a year  after  he 
•a.  c.  resigned  the  Dictatorship,  that  he  was  attacked  by  the 
8S*  disorder  which  proved  fatal  to  him  ; and  which  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  loathsome  that 
'T  ‘ afflict  humanity.  We  have  in  truth  no  very  authentic 
u 1 ' accounts  of  his  Biekness  ; but  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
Homans  in  the  time  of  Pliny,*  that  he  who  had  shed 
such  torrents  of  blood  was  visited  by  an  awful  retribu- 
tion of  Buffering;  that  vermin  bred  incessantly  in  his 
body,  and  that  thus  he  was  in  time  destroyed.  The 
Senate  ordered  that  his  funeral  should  be  celebrated 
in  the  Campus  Marti  us  jt  and  by  his  own  desire  his 
body  was  burnt,  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of 
his  family,  J who  were  accustomed  to  commit  their 
dead  to  the  ground.  But  rts  he  had  ordered  the  grave 
of  Marius  to  be  opened,  and  his  remains  to  be  scat- 
tered abroad,  be  possibly  departed  from  the  custom 
of  his  ancestors  to  prevent  any  similar  insults  from 
being  hereafter  offered  to  himself.  The  members  of 
his  party,  who  owed  their  present  greatness  to  him, 
testified  their  gratitude  to  their  departed  leader  by 
lavishing  every  kind  of  magnificence  on  his  funeral. 
The  soldiers  who  had  served  under  him  crowded  to 
Ptttenli,!  where  he  bad  died,  and  escorted  the  body 
in  arms  to  Koine.  All  the  ministers  of  the  God*,  all 
the  magistrates  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  their  ensigns 
of  office,  all  the  Senate,  the  Equestrian  order,  and  an 
immense  multitude  of  the  people,  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession ; and  the  ladies  of  the  Nobility  vied  with  each 
other  in  offering  perfumes  to  throw  upon  the  funeral 
pile. it  Such  was  the  end  of  Sylla,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age,  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  years 
after  the  building  of  Home,  and  seventy-eight  before 
the  Christian  xra. 

His  character  mult  sufficiently  be  collected  from  the 
events  of  his  life.  Some  anecdotes  arc  to  be  found  in 
Plutarch  respecting  his  behaviour  in  his  family,  which 
we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  copy  on  Plutarch’s 
sole  authority.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was 
strongly  attached  to  his  wife  Metella,  although  he  is 
said  finally  to  have  divorced  her,  and  to  have  "married 
again  only  a few  months  before  his  death.  The  pre- 
dominant feature  in  his  character  was  an  intense  pride 
and  a contempt  for  niankiud,  feelings  which  must 
ever  be  incompatible  with  a virtuous  and  noble 
nature.  Indifferent  to  the  ordinary  duties  and  honours 
of  the  Republic,  he  found  a stimulus  during  his 
early  youth  and  manhood  in  literature  and  scnsmility; 
and  to  these  he  gladly  returned  in  his  last  years, 
when  he  had  fully  satisfied  the  passions  which  led 
him  to  take  part  in  political  contests.  But  when 
circumstances  drew  him  into  public  situations,  his 
pride  could  be  content  with  no  second  place  ; and 
when  he  found  himself  slighted  and  injured,  the  desire 
of  ample  vengeance  and  of  establishing  his  superiority 
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beyond  all  rivalry,  prevailed  in  his  mind  over  every  L. 
other.  He  found  himself  individually  opposed  to  a 
man  whom  he  envied  for  his  military  glory,  and 
despised  for  his  low  birth  and  ignorance : as  a Patri- 
cian he  felt  an  Aristocratical  contempt  for  the  popular 
party;  as  a Roman  he  looked  down  with  habitual 
arrogance  upon  all  foreign  nations.  It  happened  that 
Manus  his  enemy  was  leagued  with  the  popular  cause 
at  Rome  and  with  the  Italian  States,  which  were 
claiming  an  equality  with  Roman  citizens ; and  thus 
his  pride  as  an  individual,  as  a Noble,  and  as  a Roman, 
was  wounded  beyond  endurance  by  their  victory. 
But  when  that  victory  was  accompanied  by  crimes 
which  awakened  the  abhorrence  even  of  the  most 
moderate  men,  Sylla  set  no  bouuds  to  his  retaliation, 
and  seemed  bent  upon  effecting  the  utter  extirpation 
of  all  the  three  parties  who  were  united  against  him, 
Marius  and  his  personal  enemies,  the  popular  interest, 
and  the  allied  States  of  Italy.  Careless  of  the  means 
by  which  this  end  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  multiplied  miseries  with  which  it 
must  be  attended,  be  commenced  a series  of  boundless 
cruelties,  ill  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  resem- 
blance to  the  just  severities  of  a -lawful  government 
exercised  upon  flagrant  criminals.  He  did  not  apply 
himself  to  a calm  review  of  the  causes  which  had  so 
long  disturbed  the  pence  of  his  country  j nor,  as  some 
Tyrants  have  done,  did  he  forget  in  his  elevation  the 
character  ofa  party  leader,  and  being  placed  above  all, 
learn  to  regard  all  rlosses  of  citizens  with  an  eye  of 
impartiality.  No  doubt  he  reformed  many  things  that 
needed  alteration;  but  they  were  the  abuses  of  one 
side  only  that  he  removed,  and  all  that  he  did  was  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  his  party,  except  in  those 
points  where  the  common  sense  of  every  government 
sees  that  in  the  prevention  of  ordinary  crimes  its  own 
interest  and  that  of  society  are  identified.  The  in- 
scription which  he  is  said  to  have  dictuted  for  his  own 
monument,  well  declares  that  constant  thirst  for 
superiority,  or  in  other  words,  that  unceasing  pride, 
which  wc  have  called  his  characteristic  quality.  It 
contained,  in  substance,  that  no  friend  had  ever  outdone 
him  in  the  exchange  of  good  offices,  and  no  enemy 
had  done  him  more  evil  than  he  had  rendered  to  him 
again  in  return. 

The  character  of  Sylla  moreover  exemplifies  a truth, 
most  useful  to  be  remembered,  yet  most  often  contra- 
dicted or  forgotten.  His  life,  and  the  lives  of  many 
others  in  every  age,  and  not  least  in  our  own,  shew 
that  a cultivated  understanding  is  no  warrant  for 
virtuous  principles  and  conduct;  and  that  the  old 
adage  of, 

“ Ingenues  Hidiriur  dr  liter  arte*, 

Emollit  mores,  nec  <M  rut  feres,'* 

unless  a very  strained  interpretation  be  put  upon  „ 
the  word  JideUier,  is  widely  at  variance  with  the 
evidence  of  farts.  Sylla  had  a general  taste  for  litera- 
ture; he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  writer* 
of  Greece;  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  men  of 
talent;  and  he  was  himself  long  and  carefully  engaged 
in  recording  the  history  of  his  own  actions  ; yet  no 
man  was  ever  more  stained  with  cruelty,  nor  was  ever 
any  more  degraded  by  bnbitnnl  and  gross  profligacy. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  wonderful,  if  we  consider  that  the 
intellectual  faculties  like  the  sensual  are  gratified  by 
exercise;  and  that  the  pleasure  derived  front  the  em- 
ployment of  talent  is  quite  distinct  from  the  application 
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• of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  understanding  to  the 

* government  of  the  affections  and  the  conduct.  In 
all  men,  whose  mental  powers  are  at  all  considerable, 
the  indulgence  of  them  is  as  much  an  object  of  mere 
natural  appetite,  as  the  gratification  of  hunger  and 
thirst  is  to  the  mass  of  mankind ; and  it  is  only  because 
it  is  less  common  that  it  is  regarded  as  conferring  on 
the  character  a much  superior  value.  Bad  men,  of 
good  natural  faculties,  gratify  therefore  with  equal 
eagerness  their  animal  aud  their  intellectual  desires, 
and  arc  equally  ignorant  of  the  government  of  either. 
It  is  the  part  of  goodness  to  restrain  both,  and  to 
convert  them  to  their  own  purposes ; an  effort  which 
is  as  painful  to  pride  in  the  one  case  os  it  is  to  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  what  is  called  licentiousness  in 
the  other:  and  it  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  this 
effort  which  distinguishes  talent  from  wisdom,  and 
forms  a perpetual  barrier  between  men  like  Svlla, 
and  those  who  have  deserved  the  respect,  and  admira- 
tion, and  love  of  posterity. 

It  will  form  a proper  conclusion  to  this  pnrt  of  our 
History,  if  we  add  here  a short  account  of  the  disturh- 

_ anccs  that  immediately  followed  the  death  of  Svlla, 
and  which  originated  in  an  attempt  made  by  the 
popular  party  to  procure  the  repent  of  his  various 
laws  and  measures.  The  Consulship  was  at  this  time 
filled  by  M.  JBroilius  Lepidus  and  Q.  LutathisCotulns: 
the  former  of  whom  had  governed  Sicily  some  years 
before  as  Praetor,*  and  hud  rendered  himself  infamous 
for  his  maladministration ; the  latter  was  the  son  of 
that  Catulus  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Marins 
in  bis  fourth  Consulship,  when  he  overcame  the 
Cimbri,  and  had  afterwards  killed  himself  when 
sentenced  to  die  by  the  same  Marins,  at  the  beginning 
of  Cinna's  usurpation.  During  Sylla’s  lifetime,  Le- 


pidtis  had  attempted  to  revive  the  popular  cause,  and 
Lad  Inveighed  against  the  tyranny  under  which,  as  he 
said,  the  Republic  laboured.  Upon  the  death  ofSylla 
he  endeavoured  to  deprive  his  remains  of  that  magni- 
ficent funeral  with  which  the  Aristorratical  party 
proposed  to  honour  them  ;t  but  in  this,  ns  we  have 
seen,  he  failed ; and  Catulus,  supported  by  Potnpey, 
succeeded  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  the  late 
Dictator’s  memory.  Lcpidus,  however,  having  now 
declared  himself  the  enemy  of  the  party  in  posses- 
sion of  the  chief  power  in  the  State,  at  once  proceeded 
to  try  his  strength,  and  proposed  that  Sylla's  acts 
should  he  rescinded, * which  was,  in  other  words,  to 
move  for  a counter-revolution.  Attempting  to  tread 
exactly  in  the  steps  of  Cinna,  he  called  on  the  Italians 
to  support  him,$  ns  he  was  labouring  to  procure  a 
restoration  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  for 
those  States  which  Sylla  had  deprived  of  them.  Dis- 


putes and  contests,  wc  know  not  of  how  serious  a L.Corneliiu 
kind,  were  frequently  occurring  between  his  partisans  syu** 
and  those  of  Catulus  ; the  Senate,  however,  bound 
both  Consuls  by  an  oath;  that  they  would  not  carry 
their  dissensions  into  a civil  war.  Lepidiu  perhaps  J-jj 

consented  the  more  readily  to  take  this  oath,  ns  he  * 

expected,  on  the  expiration  of  his  Consulship,  to  obtain 
the  government  of  a Province,  and  consequently  the  *‘8C' 
command  of  an  army;  and  he  considered  himself  as  to* 
only  pledged  to  abstain  from  arms  whilst  he  was  L.  c 
actually  Consul.  The  Senate,  on  their  part,  anxious  qjj 

to  remove  him  from  the  Capital,  and  either  trusting  * 

to  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  or  despising  his  means  A „ 
of  injuring  them  by  open  rebellion,  allowed  him.  on  — * 
the  expiration  of  his  ollice,  to  receive  the  command  of 
the  Province  of  Gaul,*  with  the  title  nnd  authority  of 
Proconsul.  No  sooner  did  he  find  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army  than  he  threw  aside  all  reserve:  he 
endeavoured  to  raise  partisans  in  Etruria,  the  quarter 
of  Italy  in  which  the  latest  resistance  had  been  made 
to  the  power  of  Svlla  j whilst  from  his  station  in 
Gaul  he  might  easily  connect  himself  with  those 
remairrs  of  the  Marian  party  which  Sertorius  yet 
kept  in  the  field  in  Spain.  Numbers  also  of  the 
lowest  and  most  profligate  inhabitants  of  Koine 
flocked  to  join  him;  the  same  men  who  had  aided  the 
riots  of  Sulpicius,  nnd  had  been  ready  agents  in 
the  massacres  of  Marius  and  Damasippus.  Lcpidus 
marched  at  once  towards  the  Capital,  and  approached 
almost  as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  the  city  ; but  the 
Senate  were  prepared  for  their  defence.  Appius  Claudius 
the  Interrex,  the  Consuls  for  the  following  year  not 
being  yet  chosen,  and  Q.  Catulus,  as  Proconsul,  were 
charged  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  State  ; and,  by 
the  forces  which  they  collected,  Lcpidus  was  easily 
checked  and  defeated.  Destitute  of  any  further  means 
to  continue  the  war  in  Italy,  Lcpidus  then  retired  to 
Sardinia, t where  he  was  soon  attacked  by  sickness  V.  0. 
and  died  in  the  midst  of  his  plans  for  renewing  the  677. 

contest.  M.  Brutus,}  one  of  his  officers,  and  the  father  — 

of  the  famous  assassin  of  Csesnr.  was  about  this  time  a.  c. 
taken  and  put  to  death  at  Mulina  by  Pompcy  : and  77- 
thus  the  ascendency  of  the  Aristocracy  remained  unim- 
paired, and  was  probably  rather  strengthened  than 
injured  by  this  rash  and  idle  attempt  to  overthrow 
it.  But  the  present  lenders  of  the  victorious  party 
were  men  who  have  left  behind  them  a purer  character 
than  most  of  their  countrymen ; and  Catulus  has  the 
rare  merit  of  sullying  his  triumph  with  no  cruelties, $ 
and  of  remaining  content  with  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  without  endeavouring  to  add  any  thing 
further  to  the  powers  and  advantages  of  his  friends, 
or  to  the  depression  of  his  antagonists. 


• Cievro,  m V err  cm,  lib.  ui.  c.  91. 
f Appian,  c.  105. 

X Floras,  lib.  iii.  c.  T\.  IJyjr,  Epitome,  lib.  xc. 
i Appion,  C.  107.  Sallust,  Oratia  /,,  Pk llippi  cw Ur*  LepUlam. 


* Sallust  nnd  Appiun,  tacit  ritatit 
f Liry,  Epitome,  lib-  xr.  I'luUrch,  in  Pampcie,  c.  16. 
t Livy  and  FliJtnrcb,  uAi  tupra. 
i Floras,  lib.  iii.  a 33. 
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PART  I. 

CONTAINING  A VIEW  OF  THE  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE, 


from  v.  c.  676.  a.  c.  78*  to  v.  c.  695.  a.  c.  59. 


Biogr»pl»y.  Tux  nobility  of  the  Julian  family  was  90  ancient 
and  so  illustrious,  that  even  after  it  obtained  the 
From  Imperial  dignity,  it  needed  not  the  exaggeration  of 
v*_c*  flatterers  to  exalt  it.  Within  thirty  years  after  the 
676.  commencement  of  the  Republic  we  find  the  name  of 
C.  Julius  on  the  list  of  Consuls  and  the  same  person, 
**  c*  or  a relation  of  the  same  name,  is  said  to  have  been 
^8-  one  of  the  Decemviri,  by  whom  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  compiled.  During  the  Punic  wars,  and 
‘ ’ the  whole  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  the  fiuniiy 
produced  indeed  no  individuals  of  distinguished  cha- 
racter; but  there  is  a Sex.  Julius  Caesar  among  the 
Pnetors  of  tbe  year  544,  a L.  Julius  among  those  of 
the  year  569,  and  a Sextus  Julius,  who  appears  as 
Th*  JalUa  Consul  in  596,  seven  years  before  the  third  Punic 
family.  war.  In  the  seventh  century,  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention  three  of  the  Caesars ; namely, 
Sextus  Julius  Ctesar,  who  was  Consul  with  L.  Philip- 
pus,  a.  v.  c.  662,  during  the  famous  year  of  the 
Tribuneship  of  Drusus,  L.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was 
Consul  in  the  year  following,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Italian  war  by  a great  victory  over  the 
Saiunitcs,  and  who  was  afterwards  murdered  by  the 
order  of  Marius,  and  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  brother  of 
Lucius,  eminent  as  an  orator  for  his  wit  and  pleasantry, 
whose  iiregulnr  offer  of  himself  for  the  Consulship  in 
665  first  led  P.  Sulpicius  to  act  the  part  of  a popular 
Tribune  in  opposing  him,  and  who  perished,  together 
with  his  brother,  when  Marius  and  Cinna  first  usurped 
the  Government.  But  the  individual  to  whom  the 
name  of  Caesar  owes  its  renown  with  posterity,  was 
cousin  in  the  second  degree  to  these  two  brothers, 
and  nephew  to  Sex.  Caisur,  the  colleague  of  L.  Philip- 
pus  in  the  Consulship.  His  father  was  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  a man  of  Prastoriun  rank,  and  who  is  recorded 
by  Pliny  as  a remarkable  instance  of  sudden  death;* 
he  having  expired  suddenly  one  morning  at  Pisa, 
while  dressing  himself.  C.  Ciesar  married  Aurelia, f 
of  tbe  family  of  Aurelius  Cotta  ; and  of  these  parents 
was  born  the  famous  Caius  Julius  Carsar,  about  the 
year  of  Rome  653,  in  the  Consulship  of  C.  Marius  and 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Oftheearly  Some  of  the  incidents  of  his  early  life,  his  mnrriage 
life  of  with  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  and  his  narrow  escape 
from  the  proscription  of  Sylla,  have  been  already 
related.  But  although  there  arc  numerous  nnoedotes 
to  be  found  of  him  in  the  stories  of  his  two  biogra- 
phers, Suetonius  and  Plutarch,  yet  the  authority  of 
both  these  writers  is  so  low,  and  their  accounts  are 
at  such  variance  with  one  another,  that  it  is  useless  to 
repeat  that  which  we  have  such  imperfect  grounds  for 


• Pliny,  I/iitvr,  JVfcter.  lib.  v»».  e.  53. 

♦ Suetonius,  ti*  C.Jul.  Co-tar  r,  c.  *4. 
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believing.  Without  pretending  to  arrange  the  order  c*lo»J«Hu# 
of  the  several  events,  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that  he  Casar. 
commenced  his  military  service  at  an  early  age  in 
Asia,  and  was  present  at  the  reduction  of  Mitylcne,*  From 

the  only  town  which  remained  in  arms  against  Rome  (7>  c* 

after  tbe  end  of  the  first  war  with  Mithridatcs.  He  ^76, 
studied  eloquence  for  some  time  at  Rhodes,t  under  — 
Apollonius  Molo;  from  whom  Cicero  about  the  same  A • c* 

period  was  also  receiving  instructions.  On  one  occa-  78. 
sion  he  was  taken  by  some  of  those  Pirates,  who  were  *° 
then  so  formidable  on  all  the  coasts  of  Grccccf  and  v'  c* 
Asia,  and  was  detained  by  them  till  he  collected  from  695* 
some  of  the  neighbouring  cities  fifty  talents  for  his  ““ 
ransom.  No  sooner  was  he  released  than  he  procured 
a small  naval  force,  and  set  out  on  his  own  solo 
authority  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates.  He  overtook 
them  and  took  some  of  their  vessels,  which  he  brought 
back  to  the  coast  of  Asia  with  a number  of  prisoners. 

He  then  sent  word  of  his  success  to  the  Proconsul  of 
Asia,  requesting  him  to  order  the  execution  of  the 
captives ; but  that  officer  being  more  inclined  to  have 
them  sold  for  slaves,  Caesar  crucified  them  all  without 
loss  of  time,  before  the  Proconsul's  pleasure  was 
officially  known.  Such  conduct  was  not  likely  to 
recommend  him  to  those  in  authority;  and  we  are 
told,  that  on  several  other  occasions  he  wished  to  act 
for  himself,§  and  even  to  take  part  in  the  war  which 
was  now  renewed  with  Mithridatcs,  without  any  com- 
mission from  the  Government,  and  without  submitting 
himself  to  any  of  the  regular  officers  of  the  Republic. 

These  early  instances  of  his  lawless  spirit  are  recorded 
with  admiration  by  some  of  his  historians,  as  affording 
proofs  of  vigour  and  greatness  of  mind. 

He  first  brought  himself  into  notice  at  Rome  by  III*  first 
bringing  a charge  of  corruption  in  his  Province  against  public  sp- 
Cn.  Dolabella,|[  who  had  been  Consul  with  M.  'I  ullius  F*"*008  ** 
Decula,  under  the  Dictatorship  of  Sylla,  and  had  flince 
been  appointed  to  the  Province  of  Macedonia,  and  had  espouse* 
obtained  a Triumph  for  some  victories  over  the  neigh-  tlie  popular 
bouring  barbarians.  Dolabclla,  however,  was  defended 
by  Cotta  and  Hortensius,  two  of  the  most  famous 
orators  of  that  period,  and  was  acquitted.  Whatever  % 
may  have  been  the  merits  of  this  case,  Cssar  probably 
was  glad  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  annoying  the 
partisans  of  Sylla ; and  even  in  his  early  youth  he 
mode  no  secret  of  his  enmity  to  the  Aristocratical 
party,  and  obtained  the  credit  of  boldly  supporting 
the  weaker  cause,  by  an  ostentation  of  bis  regard  for 


• Suetonius,  ibid.  c.  2.  Livy,  Epitome,  lib.  lxxxix. 

f SurtnniuB,  c.  4.  Cicero,  tit  Clarit  Oratorihu,  c.  91. 
j Veil.  Palerculu*,  lib.  u.  c.  67.  Suelonio*,  c.  4. 

* Ibid.  c.  67.  Ibid.  c.  4. 

||  Suetuuiu*,  c.  4.  Cicero,  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  c.  91 
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Biography,  the  memory  of  Marius  and  Cinna.  He  lost  during 
' his  Qusestorship  both  his  own  wife,*  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  Cinna,  and  his  aunt  Julia,  who  had  been 
the  wife  of  the  elder  Marius.  He  pronounced  an 
oration  in  honour  of  each  of  them ; and,  at  the  funeral 
of  his  aunt,  he  ordered  that  the  images  of  her  husband 
Marius  should  be  exhibited  amongst  those  of  her 
other  deceased  relations  and  ancestors  ; which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  were  always  carried 
in  the  procession  on  such  occasions.  Marius  having 
been  adjudged  a traitor,  the  sight  of  his  statues  pro- 
duced a great  surprise  among  the  people  j and  the 
lower  populace,  looking  upon  them  as  a pledge  of  the 
revival  of  the  popular  party,  welcomed  them  as  they 
passed  with  the  loudest  acclamations.  But,  whilst 
Casar  was  thus  giving  tokens  of  the  danger  which  the 
Aristocracy  had  to  apprehend  from  his  political  career, 
he  almost  lulled  their  fears  by  the  unbounded  infamy 
of  his  personal  character.  We  will  not  and  cannot 
repeat  the  picture  which  ancient  writers,+  little  scru- 
pulous on  such  points,  have  drawn  of  his  debaucheries : 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  was  stained  with 
numerous  adulteries  committed  with  women  of  the 
noblest  families ; that  his  profligacies  in  other  points 
drew  upon  him  general  disgrace,  even  amidst  the  lax 
morality  of  his  own  contemporaries,  and  are  such  that 
their  very  flagitiousness  has  in  part  saved  them  from 
the  abhorrence  of  posterity,  because  modern  writers 
cannot  pollute  their  pages  with  the  mention  of  them. 
State  of  ibe  With  such  on  outline  of  the  family  and  the  early 
piTe* about"  ^ Caesar,  we  shall  dose  his  personal  history 
the  year  f°r  tb®  present.  According  to  the  plan  which  we 
680,  b.c J3.  have  pursued  on  former  occasions,  we  shall  attempt 
to  describe  the  state  of  the  Roman  Empire  imme- 
diately before  that  period  at  which  his  ambition 
openly  aspired  to  enslave  it ; and  we  trust  to  be  for- 
given, if  we  sacrifice  to  this  object  some  details  of 
particular  facts,  which  are  either  little  worthy  of 
attention,  or,  from  their  great  notoriety,  arc  already 
familiar  to  every  reader. 

If  a merchant  of  Alexandria  had  traversed  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  year  of  Rome  680;  if  he  had 
been  bound  in  the  first  instance  to  Spain  ; if  thence  he 
had  been  led  by  circumstances  to  visit  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  and  to  pass  a short  time  at  Rome  itself;  if  then, 
while  pursuing  his  voyage  homewards,  he  had  met 
with  the  fate  which  at  that  period  was  most  likely  to 
befall  him,  that  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Pirates; 
and  finally,  if  he  had  touched  at  some  places  on  the 
coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  while  his  captors 
were  returning  with  their  prize  to  their  strongholds 
in  Cilicia;  and  if,  having  effected  his  ransom,  he  had  at 
lost  been  happy  enough  to  reach  Egypt  in  safety,  and 
had  there  recorded  the  story  of  his  eventful  voyage, 
• end  of  the  various  scenes  which  he  had  witnessed; 
with  what  delight  should  wc  have  welcomed  such  a 
treasure,  and  how  thankful  should  wc  feel  to  that 
African  traveller  whose  researches  should  procure  for 
ns  so  valuable  a fund  of  information.  The  thought 
indeed  of  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  which  we 
desire,  is  enough  to  make  us  discontented  with  that 
which  we  possess.  But  in  imagining  the  case  of  the 
Egyptian  merchant,  our  object  is  to  bring  before  our 
readers  at  one  view  the  state  of  the  different  extrenii* 


• Suetonius,  e.  6.  Plutarch,  in  Cariare,  e.  5. 
t Sustonioj,  c.  49,  rt  iff.  rf  Andorra  iU  citati. 


ties  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  to  enable  them  to  CelusJulius 
judge  of  the  condition  of  the  times,  by  describing  the 
scenes  which  would  have  presented  themselves  to  the  v J 

eyesof  an  individual,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  Roman 
Empire  his  fortune  might  have  placed  him. 

If  a trading  vessel  hxul  approached  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Spain,  she  might  have  found  every  thing 
tranquil ; but  if  her  course  had  been  directed  towards 
the  mouths  of  the  Sucro  or  the  Ebro,  she  would  have 
probably  been  stopped  by  the  light  cruisers  of  Serto- 
rius,* which  covered  the  whole  coast,  in  order  to 
intercept  any  supplies  coming  by  sea  for  the  armies 
of  Pompey  and  Metellua.  On  shore  the  country  was 
suffering  under  the  miseries  of  a long  and  dubious 
warfare.  We  have  already  slightly  mentioned  the 
beginnings  of  Sertorius's  career,  and  wc  shall  have  0*  Spain, 
occasion  to  speak  of  him  hereafter  more  at  length. 

He  had  at  first  been  opposed  in  Spain  by  Q.  Metcllus 
Pius ; but,  when  that  officer  was  found  unable  to  bring 
the  war  to  a conclusion,  and  Sertorius  had  been  greatly 
reinforced  by  the  troops  which  bad  followed  Lepidus 
in  his  attempt  to  revive  the  popular  cause,  and  which 
after  his  defeat  M.  Perpenna  had  led  into  Spain,!  the 
Senate  deemed  it  necessary  to  intrust  the  command 
to  a General  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  accord- 
ingly fixed  their  choice  upon  Pompey.  Sertorius, 
however,  withstood  the  united  efforts  of  his  two  anta- 
gonists with  great  ability  and  success:  he  availed 
himself  of  the  activity  and  ingenuity  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  who  became 
most  excellent  soldiers,  when  they  had  received  from 
him  some  portion  of  discipline  and  military  skill  ill 
addition  to  their  natural  excellences.  The  war,  which 
had  begun  before  the  death  of  Sylla,  was  still  in  the 
year  680  maintained  with  unabated  vigour;  nor  was 
it  terminated  till  two  years  afterwards ; when,  Serto- 
rius having  been  assassinated  by  some  of  his  officers, 
who  were  jealous  of  his  talents,  but  very  unable  to 
supply  his  place,  Pompey  obtained  tin  easy  victory, 
reduced  the  whole  of  Spain  to  a state  of  obedience, 
and  returned  to  Rome  to  enjoy  the  honours  of  a 
Triumph,  and  to  enter  upon  the  office  of  Consul.  In  v.c. 

the  mean  time  we  find  that  his  army,J  for  a consi-  683 

derable  portion  of  the  time  that  it  had  served  in  Spain, 
was  very  irregularly  paid,  and  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port itself  at  the  expense  of  the  country  which  was  the 
seat  of  war.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the  army  of 
Sertorius;  so  that  the  whole  north-east  of  Spain,  os 
may  readily  be  imagined,  was  reduced  to  a state  of 
the  greatest  poverty  and  desolation. 

Pursuing  a coasting  navigation  from  Spain  towards  Of  Gaul. 
Italy,  a vessel  would  naturally  stop  at  some  of  the 
ports  of  the  Province  of  Gaul.  It  appears  that  the 
Gauls  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  had  taken  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  Lepidus ; and  Pompey,  when  marching 
into  Spain,  hod  inflicted  on  them  u severe  chastise- 
ment, $ and  had  expelled  many  of  the  Transalpine 
Gauls  in  particular  from  their  cities  and  territories. 

During  the  war  with  Sertorius,  the  Province  of  Gaul 
wus  obliged  to  contribute  largely  to  the  necessities  of 
the  Roman  armies ; and  both  Metcllus  and  Pomjiey, 
on  two  several  occasions,  wintered  there, ||  when  the 


• Flutarcli,  in  Scrlorio,  c.21.  Strabo,  lib.  til.  p.  167.  edit. Xytaxid. 
+ Apjinn,  tie  BeU.  Cirit.  lib.  1.  c.  108. 
j Fputola  Cju  Pompeii,  ttpnii  Fra  gin . SnJhist. 
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Biography.  country  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees  was  too  much 
* exhausted  to  maintain  them.  Manilas  Fontdus  was 
about  this  time  Governor  of  the  Province,  and  he 
made  himself  very  odious  to  the  natives,  not  only  by 
the  rigour  with  which  he  exacted  supplies  of  horses, 
corn,  and  money,  for  the  troops  in  Spain,  but  by  the 
duties  which  he  levied  on  their  wines,*  and,  as  they 
alleged,  by  the  purl  ini  and  corrupt  manner  in  which 
he  demanded  their  serv  ices  in  muking  roads. f Fun- 
tehiB  was  afterwards  brought  to  trial  at  Rome  for  his 
conduct  in  his  Province  j and  while  Cicero,  in  hie 
defence  of  him,  denies  strongly  the  charge  of  cor- 
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ruption,  he  admits  the  severity,  or  os  he  colls  it,  the 
vigour,  with  which  he  maintained  the  authority  of 
Rome  amongst  a people  always  turbulent  and  dis- 
affected, and  who  were  so  lately  inopen  rebellion. 

From  Gaul  a short  passage  would  transport  the 
voyager  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  would  place 
him  amongst  all  the  various  rumours,  and  interests,  and 
speculations  which  abound  in  the  scat  of  Government 
of  a great  Empire.  At  the  period  of  which  we  arc 
now  speaking,  he  would  have  found  the  public 
attention  seriously  excited  by  an  insurrection  of 
gladiators,  which  had  broken  out  a short  time  before. 
About  seventy  persons  of  this  class, $ mostly  natives 
of  Gnul  and  Thrace,  who  had  been  either  taken 
prisoners  in  war,  or  carried  off  by  slave-traders  from 
their  own  country,  had  effected  their  escape  from  the 

flace  where  they  were  kept  in  training  at  Capua. 

laving  fallen  in  with  some  waggons  on  the  road. 
Which  were  carrying  a quantity  of  arms  for  the  use 
of  the  gladiators  in  a neighbouring  city,  they  seized 
the  whole  supply,  and  retired  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  as 
to  a port  which  they  might  maintain  with  advantage. 
Here  they  chose  three  leaders,  Spartacus,  Crixus,  and 
jEnomaus ; and  having  repulsed  the  first  attempts 
which  were  made  to  reduce  them,  their  numbers  were 
rapidly  swelled  by  the  concourse  of  fugitive  slaves 
from  all  quarters,  and  by  many  of  the  poorest  class 
of  freemen,  who  were  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
plunder.  They  were  attacked  by  a regular  force  com- 
manded by  a Roman  Prsetor  5 and  having  completely 
defeated  it,  they  quitted  their  asylum  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, and  receiving  daily  large  additions  to  their 
numbers,  they  plundered  several  of  the  principal 
cities  in  Campania,  intending,  when  satiated  with 
plunder,  to  inarch  towards  the  Alps,  amd  thus  to  effect 
their  escape  m safety  to  their  own  countries,  carrying 
with  them  the  spoils  of  Italy. 

An  intelligent  and  curious  traveller  would  naturally 
have  wished  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  state  of 
parties  in  the  Capital,  and  into  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  people  w'ith  respect  to  ptthlic  affairs.  Five 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Svllu,  and  the 
laws  which  lie  had  enacted  were  still  almost  wholly 
in  force,  and  the  depression  of  the  popular  interest 
was  consequently  almost  the  same  as  after  his  victory. 
Since  the  defeat  of  Lepidus,  one  or  two  Tribunes  had 
attempted  to  restore  their  office  to  its  former  powers 
and  dignities ; but  their  efforts  had  been  Ineffectual, 
and  one  of  them,  Cn  Sicinius,  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
life  through  the  violence  of  his  opponents. $ C. Cotta, 

• Cicero,  pro  r,  5.  t Ibid.  e.  4. 
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however,  who  was  Consul  in  the  year  678,  finding  the  Cam9.fuliaa 
people  in  a condition  of  great  distress,  owing  to  the  Cesar, 
disturbed  state  of  many  of  the  Provinces  which  used  ' 
to  supply  the  Capital  with  corn,  and  to  the  exten- 
sive depredations  committed  by  the  Cilieian  pirates, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  try  some  means  of  conciliating 
them.  Accordingly  he  procured  the  repeal  of  that 
law  of  Sylla,*  by  which  those  who  had  been  Tribunes 
of  the  people  hud  been  declared  ineligible  to  any  of 
the  higher  magistracies ; and  he  was  empowered  by  the 
Senate  to  sell  the  tithes  of  wine  and  oil,  which  the 
Sicilians  always  paid  in  kind.t  not  in  Sicily,  as  bad 
hitherto  been  the  practice,  but  at  Rome,  in  order 
somewhat  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions  in  the 
Roman  markets.  A certain  distribution  of  corn  was 
also  made  among  the  poorer  citizens,  J by  which  each 
man  received  five  pecks  at  a very  low  price.  But 
these  were  only  temporary  experiments  j and  we  find 
C.  Mucer  Liciniu*,  one  of  the  Tribunes  for  the  year 
680,  lamenting  the  humbled  and  dispirited  state  of 
the  people,  who,  so  soon  as  they  left  the  forum, 
forgot  all  their  political  interests,  and  were  desirous 
only  of  gaining  undisturbed  a subsistence  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  These  are  the  circumstances 
which  are  above  all  others  most  unfavourable  to  the 
cause  of  true  Liberty ; and  they  are  the  natural  result 
of  bloody  civil  dissensions,  which  generally  leave 
behind  them  a disgust  for  political  business,  attended 
with  a large  portion  of  individual  distress.  In  order 
to  rouse  the  people  from  their  apathy,  the  popular 
leaders  are  then  tempted  to  employ  stimulants  of  the 
most  violent  nature  ; to  exaggerate  the  public  griev- 
ances, and  to  misrepresent  and  traduce  the  party  of 
their  antagonists,  thinking  that  nothing  less  than  an 
excessive  indignation  can  repair  the  evils  of  an  exces- 
sive indifference.  At  Koine,  however,  during  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  moderation 
and  the  popular  virtues  of  many  of  the  principal 
individuals  of  the  Aristocracy  obviated  in  a great 
measure  the  mischief  of  these  invectives.  The  people 
were  tanght  to  feel  their  own  power,  and  to  exercise 
it;  but  they  respected  the  Senate,  and  continued  for 
some  time  to  submit  to  its  regulated  influence  and 
authority}  till  the  efforts  of  some  worthless  individuals 
again  excited  jealousies  and  dissensions:  in  the  course 
of  which,  the  Senate  and  the  people  were  opposed  to 
one  another  in  a quarrel  which  was  not  their  own  } and 
a war,  in  which  no  national  nor  public  interests  were 
properly  involved,  enabled  one  profligate  adventurer 
to  overturn  the  whole  Constitution,  and  to  overwhelm 
ull  ranks  of  the  Commonwealth  together  under  his 
own  despotism. 

We  have  said  that  a merchant  vessel,  bound  from  Origin  and 
Koine  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
year  680,  would,  in  aU  probability,  have  fallen  into  the  SVnSl** 
power  of  some  of  the  Pirates  by  whom  the  sea  was  at 
this  time  infested.  At  no  other  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  Piracy  been  carried  to  such  a for- 
midable height ; and  even  the  exploits  of  the  fiunous 
Buccaneers  in  America  are  less  wonderful,  when  wc 
consider  that  the  Pirates  of  Asia  did  not  confine  tlieir 
ravages  to  a distant  quarter  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
where  the  arm  of  the  Government  would  necessarily 

• Asconius,  im  Cieeron.  pro  CornrUo  Oration.  1. 
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'•  act  with  less  vigour,  but  that  they  insulted  and 
^ annoyed  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capital  itself.  We 
possess  only  imperfect  accounts  of  their  origin;  hut 
we  learn  that  in  the  wars  between  Greece  and  Persia,* 
the  Cilicians  usually  formed  a considerable  part  of 
the  King's  navies,  and  that  the  nature  of  their  coun- 
try disposed  them  to  maritime  affairs.  The  chain  of 
Mount  Taurus,!  in  its  course  from  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  approaches  ucarly  to  the  Mediterranean, 
towards  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula; 
leaving  between  itself  and  the  sea  a district  of  unequal 
breadth  and  dissimilar  character,  which  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  mountainous  and  the  plain  Cilicia. 
Of  these,  the  mountainous  Cilicia  presented  a number 
of  strongholds,  built  on  high  and  steep  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  sen,  and  each,  far  the  most  part,  com- 
manding either  a small  harbour,  or  & smooth  and 
sheltered  beach,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  ancient 
navigation,  was  hardly  less  convenient.  With  these 
facilities  of  access  to  the  sea,  and  of  escape  from  its 
violence  or  from  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  were  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
timber  in  the  ccdur  forests  of  Taurus,  and  the  sti- 


enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  Nor  CsmWolio* 
did  the  neighbouring  states  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt 
attempt  to  prevent  these  atrocities;  but  they  are  said 
to  ha>  e w i messed  them  with  pleasure  through  jealousy  vro™ 

of  the  Syrians,  who  were  the  chief  sufferers.  But  glV 
both  they  who  neglected  to  crush  the  evil,  ar.d  the  * 
Romans,  who  hud  first  given  occasion  to  it,  began  A c 
soon  to  feci  its  effet  ts  themselves.  Gain  and  irnpu-  * 

nity  encouraged  the  Pirates  to  extend  their  robberies : to" 

property  and  merchandise  of  every  kind,  and  belong-  c 
ing  to  every  nation,  were  attacked  without  scruple  ; <595, 

insomuch,  that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  notice 
these  Piracies  as  early  as  the  year  051,  and  M.  Anto-  Ar  $. 
nius  the  Orator,  who  was  then  Praetor,  received  Cilicia  59. 
as  his  Province,*  and  there  obtained  some  victories, 
which  w ere  held  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour 
of  the  smaller  Triumph  or  Ovation.  The  war  with 
Mithridates  followed  in  about  fourteen  years;  and 
during  that  war  the  Cilician  Pirates  offered  their 
services  to  the  King  of  Pontus  against  the  Romans, t 
and  infested  the  zEgoan  so  much  with  their  light 
squadrons,  that  Sylla often  felt  considerable  annoyance 
from  them.  But  ufter  the  regular  war  w as  at  an  end. 


inulus  afforded  by  the  natural  poverty  of  a mountain 
region,  which  inclined . its  inhabitants  to  a life  of 
plunder.  A people  of  this  description  can  only  be 
civilized  by  tbc  systematic  efforts  of  a powerful 
Government ; but  the  Cilicians  had  first  been  included 
in  the  Empire  of  Persia,  and  after  the  conquests  and 
early  death  of  Alexander,  they  formed  a part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Syria.  But  neither  tbc  Kings  of  Pcr&in 
nor  of  Syria  were  likely  to  employ  themselves  in 
civilizing  their  barbarian  subjects  ; and  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Cilicians  remained  unchanged,  till,  in 
the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  the  increasing  weakness 
and  the  constunt  family  dissensions  of  their  Sovereigns 
enabled  them  to  indulge  their  inclinations  with  less 
restraint.  The  chiefs  of  the  several  strongholds 
along  the  coast,  despising  the  authority  of  tbc  Syrian 
Government, \ commenced  a system  of  plunder;  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  determined  them  to 
follow  peculiarly  the  occupatiou  of  man -stealers.  The 
demand  for  slaves  among  the  great  land  proprietors 
of  Italy  so  Car  exceeded  the  occasional  supply  pro- 
duced by  tbc  conquests  of  the  Republic,  that  the  slave- 
trade  was  become  a most  lucrative  branch  of  com- 
merce ; and  the  Cilicians,  being  bold  and  able  seamen, 
carried  it  on  with  success,  by  making  descents  on 
various  parts  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  and  surprising 
the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  They  then  carried 
their  captives  to  Delos,  which  was  so  great  a mart 
for  this  traffic,  that  many  thousands  of  slaves  might 
be  landed  there,  sold,  and  exported  again  on  the 
same  day.  Doubtless  tbc  well-known  horrors  of  the 
" middle  passage  were  experienced  often  by  the 
unhappy  wretches  who  were  crowded  together  in 
narrow  vessels,  built  far  more  for  swiftness  than  for 


the  Pirates  became  more  formidable  than  ever : they 
were  joined  by  many  individuals  who  had  been  ruined 
during  the  late  contest;  anti  now  no  longer  wearing 
the  semblance  of  auxiliaries  to  a regular  Government, 
they  extended  their  cruises  to  all  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ; and  not  only  made  partial  descents,  hut 
attacked  and  often  made  themselves  masters  of  fortified 
towns  situated  on  the  coast.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, P.  Scrvilius  Valia,  who  had  been  Consul  in 
the  year  <»74,  was  in  the  year  following  sent  to  repress 
the  Pirates  ; $ and  he  appears  to  have  held  the  com- 
mand during  some  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
defeated  them  at  sea,  ami  also  stunned  so  many  of 
their  fortresses  in  Pauiphylia  and  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Isauria,  that  he  received  the  surname  of 
Isauricus,  and  was  considered  to  have  put  an  end 
altogether  to  the  evil.  These  hopes,  however,  were 
soon  disappointed.  The  trade  of  Piracy  had  been  found 
so  profitable,  that  many  others  of  the  maritime  States 
of  Asia  Minor  were  engaged  in  it  as  well  as  the  Cili- 
cians ;§  and  no  partial  losses  could  put  a stop  to  a 
system  carried  on  on  so  extensive  a scale.  A more 
vigorous  attempt  to  repress  it  had  been  made  indeed 
about  the  year  678,  when  M.  Antonipi,  the  son  of 
the  Orator,  ami  father  of  the  Triumvir,  received  an 
extraordinary  command,))  extending  over  all  the  sea 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  lie  might  be  enabled 
to  check  the  enemy  at  once  in  every  quarter.  But 
Antonius seems  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  nothing 
hut  his  oppression  and  his  exactions  from  the  allies  of 
Rome,  aud  his  injustice  towards  neutral  States  : and 
the  conduct  of  his  subordinate  officers  greatly  resem- 
bled his  own.  'Hie  robberies  of  the  Pirates  continued 
unabated,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  Roman  com- 


the  reception  of  passengers,  and  who  were  exposed  wanders  only  added  to  the  general  misery.  It  is, 
to  the  cruelty  and  merciless  avarice  of  a crew  of  however,  by  some  particular  facts  that  we  may  best 
barbarian  Pirates  ; whilst  they  themselves  would  convey  a notion  of  the  extent  of  the  public  losses  and 
frequently  be  persons  of  some  fortune  and  education,  dishonour.  In  the  year  G&O,  the  notorious  C.  Verret 
torn  away,  with  their  wives  and  children,  from  the  ! „ ' 


MJcrodotui,  Polymn.  c.  91.  Crania,  c.  68,  Thucydides,  lib.  i. 
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Biography,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Province  of  Sicily  ns 
Proprietor  ; and  during  his  administration,  a Piratical 
chief  named  Heraclco,*  with  a light  squadron  of  four 
vessels,  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  the  island,  defeated 
and  burnt  an  ill- provided  Hect  which  had  attempted 
to  oppose  him,  and  entered  in  a bravado  into  the  very 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  which,  having  surveyed  at  his 
leisure,  he  again  put  to  sea  without  molestation. 
The  communication  between  Italy  and  Greece  was 
intercepted  during  the  whole  summer ; t several  officers 
going  abroad,  with  commissions  from  the  Senate,  on 
the  public  sendee,  were  taken,  and  released  for  a 
ransom;  and  two  Praetors,  writh  their  lictors,  while 
going  abroad  to  take  the  command  of  their  provinces, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pirates.  Descents  were 
made  on  both  coasts  of  Italy ; the  harbour  of  Caicta, 
which  was  full  of  Roman  vessels,  was  entered  before 
the  eyes  of  a Roman  Pnetor,  and  every  thing  in  it 
wa9  taken  or  destroyed  ; the  children  of  M.  Antonius 
the  Orator,  at  the  very  time,  apparently,  that  their 
brother  was  commanding  against  the  Pirates,  were 
carried  off  from  the  house  of  their  family  at  Misenum, 
and  wore  ransomed  for  a large  sum  of  money.  Nay, 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  itself  was  not  secure  from 
insult ; and  a fleet,  which  one  of  the  Consuls  had 
been  appointed  to  command,  was  surprised  and  taken 
at  Ostia,  within  twenty  miles  of  Rome.  While  such 
were  the  affronts  sustained  so  near  the  seat  of  Go- 
vernment itself,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  to  hear 
that  Cnidus,  Samos,  and  Colophon,  with  four  hundred 
other  cities,  w-ere  taken  at  different  times  by  this 
daring  enemy  and  that  some  of  the  most  famous 
and  richest  Temples,  those  of  Juno  at  Samos,  at  Argoj, 
and  at  Lacinium  in  Italy;  those  of  Apollo  at  Lcucos 
and  Actium;  those  of  Neptune  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  and  at  Ttenarus  ; and  that  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  in  Samothrace  were  violated  and  ransacked. 
The  revenues  and  the  commerce  of  Rome  were  alike 
intercepted  or  suspended ; and  the  power  of  the 
Republic  was,  for  a while,  baffled  or  despised  by  an 
enemy,  without  a country  and  without  a government, 
who  possessed  no  other  resources  than  the  plunder 
which  they  had  acquired  by  their  Piracies. 

In  describing  the  progress  of  the  Pirates,  we  have 
anticipated  the  mention  of  the  scenes  which  would 
have  presented  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  a voyager  in 
the  seas  and  on  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
If  any  accident  had  led  him  to  visit  the  interior  of 
those  countries,  he  would  have  found  the  violences 
of  the  Pirates  almost  equalled  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  Governors  and  officers.  It  appears  that,  for 
several  years  after  the  triumph  of  the  Aristocratical 
party  under  Sylla,  the  crimes  of  the  Roman  Magis- 
trates and  Generals,  and  the  excesses  which  their 
exam  pies  encouraged  their  soldiers  to  commit,  were  un- 
usually great;  § and  that  the  corrupt  state  of  the  tribunals 
at  Rome,  where  the  judicial  power  was  vested  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Senators,  ensured  a frequent  impunity 
to  such  offenders.  When  Cicero  accused  Verres,  in 
the  year  683,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  Provinces  that  the  laws  against 
the  maladministration  of  Roman  officers  might  be 
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repealed  ;*  for,  whilst  they  existed,  corrupt  Governors  CaluaJuliua 
increased  their  extortions,  that  they  might  have  where-  Cwaar. 
withal  to  reward  their  advocates  and  to  bribe  their  v 
Judges,  in  case  they  should  be  brought  to  trial ; and 
the  most  respectable  of  the  Romans,  and  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  cause  of  the  Nobility,  Q.  Catulus 
and  Cn.  Pompcy,  confessed  and  deplored  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  History  has  preserved  to  us  the 
names  of  Cn.  Dolabclla,  who  was  tried  for  his  mis- 
government  of  Macedonia ; of  another  Cn.  Dolabella, 
who  wfas  accused  of  corruption  and  cruelty  in  Cilicia  ;f 
of  M.  Antouius,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
infamous  for  his  general  misconduct  in  the  extensive 
command  which  had  been  inti usted  to  him;  of  his 
brother  C.  Antonius,  who  was  brought  to  trial  for  his 
exactions  in  Greece  of  Q.  Calidius,  who  was  charged 
with  oppression  in  Spain  ;§  of  Manius  Fonteius,  whom 
Cicero  defended  against  the  complaints  of  the  Gauls  ; 
and  above  all,  of  C.  Verres,  who  for  three  years  prac- 
tised every  kind  of  cruelty  and  corruption  in  Sicily. 

Besides  these  were  officers,  who  arc  charged  with  no 
personal  corruption,  yet  whose  conduct  towards  foreign 
States  was  harsh  and  unjust.  P.  Scrvilius  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  having  gained  several  victories 
over  the  Pirates  in  Pamphylia  and  Isauria.  Amongst 
other  places,  they  had  occupied  Olympus,  a city  of 
Lycia;  and  Servilius  besieged  and  took  the  town 
from  them.  The  Lycians,  to  whom  it  of  right  be- 
longed, had  carefully  abstained  from  imitating  the 
example  of  their  neighbours, ||  and  bad  taken  no  part 
in  the  depredations  of  the  Pirates;  yet  the  ornaments 
of  the  city  were  carried  off  as  spoils  to  Rome,  and 
the  people  of  Olympus  were  deprived  of  a portion  of 
their  territory. 

A Gaulish  chief,  while  exhorting  his  countrymen  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  the  arms  of  Rome, 
is  represented  by  Caesar  as  describing,  in  two  words, 
the  degraded  condition  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which 
was  already  a Roman  Province.^  He  called  it 
" tubjecla  ucuribm,”  *f  subject  to  the  lictor’s  axe 
and  although  the  last  extremities  of  tyranny  might 
have  been  comparatively  rare,  yet,  in  fact,  the  lives  of 
the  Provincials  were  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  Governors,  without  any  immediate  protection,  and 
too  often  with  only  a feeble  prospect  of  retribution 
upon  their  oppressor.  When  Verres  was  in  Asia,** 
os  Quirstor  to  Cn.  Dolabella,  he  was  sent  by  him  on 
a mission  to  Nicomedes  King  of  Rithynin,  and  on  his 
way  he  passed  through  Lampsacus.  He  was  there 
informed  that  Philodarans,  one  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, had  an  unmarried  daughter  of  extraordinary 
beauty  ; and  in  order  to  effect  the  infamous  design 
which  he  instantly  entertained,  he  caused  one  of  hia 
creatures  to  be  lodged  at  the  house  of  Philodamus. 

This  man,  whose  name  was  Ruhrius,  was  entertained 
with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  was  desired  to  name 
the  persons  whom  he  wished  to  form  the  company  j 
Philodamus  sending  even  his  own  son  to  sup  at  the 
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Biography,  house  of  n friend,  that  he  might  have  room  for  a 
v— greater  number  of  Roman  officers.  Towards  the 
From  close  of  the  evening,  Rukrius  railed  upon  Philodainus 
c^c*  to  introduce  his  daughter  to  their  party ; a proposal 
which,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  was 
“““  one  of  the  utmost  insult  and  indelicacy.  The  father 
A‘  c*  refused,  and  his  guests,  assisted  by  their  slaves  and  by 
some  of  the  lictors  of  Verres,  proceeded  to  assault  him 
v c in  his  own  house,  and  to  threaten  the  honour  of  his 
daughter.  lie  contrived  to  inform  his  son  of  his 
danger,  and  the  young  man  instantly  flew  to  the 
A c house,  followed  by  a crowd  of  the  people  of  Larnpsa- 
Jq  ’ cus,  who  were  roused  by  the  report  of  so  gross  an 
outrage.  In  the  scufllc  tbut  ensued,  Ilubrius  and  some 
of  his  slaves  were  wounded  and  a iictor  was  killed; 


commanded  by  the  other  Consul,  L.  Gcllius,  and  the  CaiuaJuliu* 
lately  victorious  Prator,  Q.  Arrius.  All  obstacles  t-wsar- 
to  his  march  being  thus  removed,  he  continued  his 
course  as  far  as  Cisalpine  Gaul ; where  he  found  v t 

himself  again  opposed  by  a third  army,  under  the 
command  of  C.  Cassius,  one  of  the  Consuls  of  the  * 

former  year,  and  Cn.  Manlius,  one  of  the  Proctors.  A c 
He  attacked  this  new  enemy  near  Mutinn,  and  gained  * 

a third  complete  victory  ; but  it  appears  that  these  4Uj‘ 
repeated  successes  intoxicated  him  or  his  followers,  Vi  Cm 
oud  instead  of  continuing  their  march  to  the  Alps, 

which  they  might  have  effected  with  perfect  safety,  

they  returned  towards  the  south,  dazzled  by  fantastic  At  c> 
hopes  of  the  conquest  ond  plunder  of  Rome  itself.  59, 
But  finding,  probably,  that  any  attempt  upon  the 


and  on  the  next  day,  when  it  was  known  who  was  the 
original  author  of  the  attempt,  the  people  crowded  to 
the  house  where  Verres  lodged,  and  were  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  exercising  on  him  a summary  ven- 
geance. He  escaped,  however,  ond  Philodainus  und 
his  son  were  brought  to  trial  before  C.  Nero,  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Asia,  for  the  death  of  the 
Iictor,  At  the  earnest  request  of  Verres,  Dolabclla 
left  his  ow  n Province  of  Cilicia  to  assist  at  the  trial ; 
Verres  himself  was  present  also  ; and  he  and  Dola- 
bella  used  all  their  influence,  both  by  vehemence  and 
supplication,  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the 
prisoners.  Nero,  a weak  and  timid  man,  yielded  to 
their  instances,  and  Philodainus  and  his  son  were 
beheaded  in  the  market  place  of  Lainpsacus.  Dola- 
bella  was  afterwards  accused,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
corruption  in  bis  own  Province,  and  was  condemned 
to  exile,  which  he  underwent  ; but  Verres  was 


Capital  was  impracticable,  Spartacus  passed  the  winter 
without  venturing  on  any  exploit  of  importance, 
maintaining  his  soldiers,  we  may  suppose,  upon  the 
plunder  of  the  country.  Dissensions,  meanwhile, 
crept  in  amongst  his  followers,  which  proved  Ills  ruin. 

The  Gauls  and  Germans  still  wished  to  return  to  their 
own  country,*  and  finding  that  they  could  not  prevail 
on  the  majority  of  the  army  to  join  them,  they 
separated  from  Spartacus,  and  commenced  their  march  17.  c. 
to  the  northward  by  themselves.  The  Senate,  on  their  C82. 
part,  hud  committed  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  M. 
Crussus,  who  was  the  Pra?tor  j and  the  new  General, 
according  to  the  practice  which  w'e  have  before  noticed 
among  the  Homan  commanders  after  a scries  of  dis- 
asters, began  his  career  by  severe  executions  upon  the 
soldiers  of  the  defeated  armies ; and  having  thus 
taught  them  to  dread  him  more  than  the  enemy,  be 
first  assaulted  the  division  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans, 


elected  Prator,  and  exercised  jurisdiction  both  in 
Rome  and  in  Sicily ; nor  was  he  ever  questioned  for 
his  conduct  at  Lampsacus,  till  after  the  perpetration 
of  numberless  additional  crimes,  when  Cicero,  his 
accuser,  mentioned  this  early  enormity  as  preparatory 
to  the  series  of  his  greater  and  more  recent  offences. 
Nero,  it  should  be  observed,  by  whose  sentence  Philo- 
damus  and  his  son  were  put  to  death,  was  never  brought 
to  trial  at  ull.  It  is  not  possible  that  actions  so  dreadful 
as  this  should  have  been  of  very  frequent  occurrence; 
still  the  circumstances  which  wc  have  related  were 
far  from  singular  ; and  every  Province  in  the  Empire 
could  probably  at  some  time  have  produced  instances 
of  equal,  or  even  of  greater,  enormity.  But  that  one 
such  act  should  have  been  committed  with  impunity, 
shews  how  wretched  was  the  condition  of  those  coun- 
tries that  were  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  Roman 
Government, 

Conclusion  In  tracing  the  course  of  events  from  the  year  GSO 
of  the  war  to  CiM),  the  only  wars  which  will  here  demand  our 
W|adi«tors.  nttcnt’on  are  those  with  Spartacus  ami  with  the 
® Pirates.  The  beginnings  of  both  have  been  already 

noticed  | and  we  have  seen  that  in  the  year  GfiO 
6S1 ' Spartacu*  was  carrying  devastation  over  some  of  the 
finest  districts  of  Italy.  In  the  following  year  a part 
of  his  forces  was  destroyed  by  Q.  Arrius,  one  of  the 
Pnetorsj*  but  he  himself,  intending  to  carry  into 
execution  his  plan  of  escaping  over  the  Alps  into 
Germany,  was  encountered  by  Cn.  Lentulus,  one  of 
the  Consuls,  and  gained  a complete  victory  over  him; 
after  which  he  engaged  and  defeated  another  army, 
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and  put  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  the  sword.  He 
then  engaged  with  the  main  army  under  Spartacus, 
and  having  won  a second  victory,  obliged  him  to  retreat 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy.  It  was  the  wish 
of  the  gladiators  to  effect  their  passage  into  Sicily,  in 
the  hope  of  reviving  the  insurrections  of  the  slaves, 
which  had  raged  with  such  violence  in  that  island  not 
many  years  before.  To  accomplish  their  purpose, 
they  entered  into  a treaty  with  some  of  the  Cilicinn 
Pirates,  who  chanced  to  be  cruising  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; but  the  Pirates  are  said  to  have  first  secured 
the  money  for  their  transport,!  and  then  to  have 
sailed  away  without  fulfilling  their  part  of  the  engage- 
ment. .Spartacus  then  endeavoured  to  construct  rafts 
on  the  Italian  shore;!  but  the  active  pursuit  of 
Crassus  rendered  this  impracticable,  and  he  was  soon 
blockaded  in  a small  peninsula  near  Rhegiuni,  in 
which  he  had  taken  refuge.  He  effected  his  escape, 
however,  by  passing  unobserved,  in  a dark  and  stormy 
night,  through  the  enemy's  lines,  ond  with  the  troops 
that  still  remained  to  him,  he  directed  his  march 
towards  the  mountains  of  Petilia  in  Lucnnin.§  Here 
the  tidings  of  the  return  of  Ponipey  from  Spain,  made 
both  Crassus  and  Spartacus  anxious  to  risk  a battle 
before  that  dreaded  General  could  take  a part  in  the 
contest.  Accordingly  a desperate  action  ensued,  in 
which  Spartacus  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his  army 
dispersed  or  destroyed  ; but  Ponipey  laid  a claim  to  a 
share  in  the  victory,  because  he  fell  in  with  some  parties 
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of  fugitives  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  cut 
them  to  pieces.  A considerable  number  of  prisoners 
were  taken,  who  were  crucified  along  the  road  from 
Home  to  Capua,  and  their  bodies  extended  at  intervals 
along  the  whole  of  the  distance. 

The  war  with  the  Pirates  was  not  concluded  till 
four  years  afterwards  ; and  some  events  occurred  in 
the  intervening  period,  which  will  require  our  notice. 
Pompcy,  although  wc  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion his  name,  hud  as  yet  held  no  public  magistracy,  and 
was  therefore  precluded,  by  one  of  Sylla's  laws,  from 
offering  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  Consulship. 
Hut  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  his 
career,  and  the  services  be  had  rendered  to  the  Aristo- 
cratical  party  on  so  many  occasions,  disposed  the 
Senate  to  regard  him  with  unusual  favour;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  always  possessed  the  affection 
of  the  people,  who  seem  to  have  excepted  him  from 
the  general  aversion  which  they  entertained  towards 
the  partisans  of  Sylla.  At  this  time  his  return  from 
Spain  was  looked  forward  to  by  the  popular  party 
with  an  anxious  hope  that  he  would  become  their 
leader,  and  enable  them  to  repeal  some  of  those  laws 
which,  as  they  thought,  had  so  greatly  encroached 
upon  their  liberties.  Their  chief  wish  was  for  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  Tribunitinn  power ; not 
only  for  its  own  soke,  but  as  preparatory  to  effecting 
a reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.* 
The  natural  feelings  of  the  people  at  large  were  shocked 
by  the  long  series  of  crimes  which  their  officers  were 
continually  committing  in  the  Provinces  with  impunity; 
and  so  long  ns  the  Judges  were  taken  only  from  among 
the  men  who  had  enjoyed  or  were  expecting  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  commands  in  which  these  excesses  were 
perpetrated,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  evil  would  be 
effectually  remedied.  Looking  then  upon  Pompcy 
as  on  h young  man  of  popular  qualities,  who  would 
be  glad  to  acquire  a claim  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  majority  of  Ins  countrymen,  the  people  welcomed 
his  appearance  with  joy  ; and  a decree  of  the  Senate 
being  passed,!  allowing  him  to  be  a candidate  for  the 
Consulship,  although  he  had  not  held  the  previous 
offices  of  Qutestor  und  Praetor,  he  wus  elected  Consul, 
together  with  M.  Licinius  Crass  us,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  recent  victory  over  the  gla- 
diators. Pompcy  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  which 
were  formed  of  him.  After  his  election,!  when  he 
made  his  first  speech  to  the  people  before  entering  on 
his  office,  he  promised  to  restore  theTrihunitian  power, 
and  to  endeavour  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Courts  of  Justice. 
His  first  declaration  was  received  with  murmurs  of 
delight  ; but  when  he  spoke  of  reforming  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  he  was  interrupted  by  a loud  and  general 
shout  of  applause.  Accordingly  his  Consulship  is 
memorable  for  the  repeal  of  Sylla's  laws  respecting 
the  Tribuncsh;p,§  and  the  restoration  of  that  office  to 
its  original  privileges;  and  also  for  the  law  of  L. 
Aurelius  Cotta,  one  of  the  Pratora,  which  was  passed 
with  the  sanction  of  Poiupev,  and  which  provided 
that  the  Judges  should  hereafter  be  chosen  partly  from 
among  the  Senators,  partly  from  the  Equcsftinn  order. 
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and  partly  from  the  Tribuni  JErorii.*  These  last,  tu  CatasJkiKns 
far  as  appears,  were  plebeians,  possessed  of  a certain 
property,  f and  on  that  account  were  appointed  to  net 
as  agents  for  the  payment  of  the  legions ; it  being 
their  office  to  receive  the  money  for  that  purpose  JJ*0, 
from  the  Quaestors  of  the  city,  and  to  ncgociate  the  67 6 * 
business  of  transmitting  it  to  the  Provincial  Quarters, 
that  it  might  by  them  he  issued  to  the  troops.  The  ^5* 
object  of  the  law  in  adding  this  additional  class  to  \V 
those  of  the  Senate  and  the  Knights,  was  to  establish  v c 
the  Courts  of  Justice  on  a less  exclusive  svstem  than  505  * 
before,  while  it  endeavoured  to  obviate*  the  evil  of 
corruption  amongst  the  Judges,  by  providing  that  they  A c 
should  only  be  chosen  from  among  men  of  competent  59  * 
fortune.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  which  had 
been  marked  by  such  welcome  acts,  Pompey  increased 
his  popularity  still  more,  by  declaring  that  he  would 
not  accept  the  government  of  any  Province;*  and 
accordingly,  when  his  Consulship  was  expired,  he 
continued  to  reside  at  Koine  as  a prix'nte  individual. 

The  extreme  disorders  of  the  times  had  filled  men,  The  Censor- 
according  to  the  usual  coarse  of  opinions,  with  the  skip  wired 
desire  of  seeing  the  arm  of  authority  strengthened  ; after  some 
and  thus  the  Censorial  power, $ which  was,  on  many  ?c#r;'  ***** 
accounts  justly  obnoxious,  and  which  had  been  dis- 
continued  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  cixil  wars, 
was  now  revived  agreeably  to  the  general  wish  of  the 
people.  It  was  exercised  with  great  severity  by  the 
Censors,  Cn.  Lcntulus  and  L.  Gellius,  who  removed 
sixty-four  persons  from  the  lists  of  the  Senate  ;|[  and 
probably  gratified  the  public  feeling  by  stigmatizing 
so  large  a portion  of  the  Nobility.  They  are  charged, 
indeed,  with  having  listened  too  lightly  to  popular 
reports,^  and  with  having  affixed  their  censure  on 
some  characters  w ithout  any  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  demerits.  Instances,  too,  occur  of  their  dis- 
agreement with  one  another,**  and  of  one  of  them 
disapproving  and  acting  in  opposition  to  the  sentence 
of  his  colleague.  Put,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable 
that  the  revival  of  the  Censorship  was  beneficial;  and 
faulty  as  were  the  old  institutions  of  the  Common- 
wealth, they  were  fur  better  than  thegeneral  lawlessness, 
and  tyranny,  and  corruption,  which  had  of  late  super- 
seded them. 

The  evils  of  the  Piratical  war  still  continued;  nor  The  re- 
did the  Consuls  of  the  two  following  years  do  any  with  the 
thing  effectual  to  remove  them.  Wc  have  seen  that  R****** 
the  experiment  had  been  already  tried  of  appointing 
one  man,  with  supreme  command,  to  act  in  every 
quarter  of  the  Mediterranean  ; but  the  misconduct  of 
the  individual  selected,  M.  Antonins,  had  disappointed 
the  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  its  success. 

There  was,  however,  another  person  in  the  Common- 
wealth, whose  personal  character  was  likelv  to  add 
weight  to  whatever  authority  was  intrusted  to  him, 
whose  high  military  talents  fitted  him  to  combat  with 
the  enemies  of  the  State,  while  his  integrity  and 
humanity  would  protect  and  conciliate  its  subjects  and  cr.  c 
allies.  Accordingly,  in  the  Consulship  of  C.  Fiso  and  686. 
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Biography.  Manius  Aciliu*  Glabrio,  Aulas  Gmbinus,*  one  of  the 
Tribunes,  proposed  to  the  people  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  with  the  Pirates  should  be  committed 
to  n single  person  for  the  term  of  three  years  ; and 
that  the  power  of  the  officer  thus  chosen,  should 
extend  oTer  every  part  of  the  Empire,  with  authority 
to  raise  such  supplies  of  men  and  money  as  he 
shouhl  think  proper,  and  that  he  should  have  under 
him  u certain  number  of  lieutenants  of  Senatori&n 
rank,  nominated  by  the  Senate.  Gabinius  was  known 
to  be  a (artisan  of  Pompey,  and  his  character  is  said 
to  have  been  bad:  his  own  motives,  therefore,  in 
proposing  this  measure,  may  well  be  suspected  ; but 
. w <rf  A the  measure  itself,  if  stript  of  some  of  its  clauses, 
Gabinius,*  *<*ins  not  to  have  been  justly  blamable.  The  people 
gnating  an  took  it  up  w ith  eagerness,  and  immediately  fixed  upon 
extroordi-  Pompey  as  the  individual  to  be  appointed  to  this 
nary  com-  extraordinary  command.  But  the  high  Aristocrat ical 
Pompey.  party  now  began  to  P*use  m lavishing  upon  him 
unusual  honours.  His  late  conduct,  during  his  Con- 
sulship, had  shewn  that  lie  was  not  insensible  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  at  large,  nor  indifferent  to  the 
charms  of  popularity.  He  could  not,  therefore,  he 
considered  as  an  undoubted  supporter  of  the  Nobility 
on  all  occasions  ; and  his  personal  renown  seemed  to 
raise  him  above  their  level.  The  motion  of  Gabinius  was 
therefore  generally  opposed  in  the  Senate,  and  especially 
by  Q.  Catulus  and  Q.  Hortcnsius  ;f  and  the  negative 
of  two  of  the  Tribunes,  L.  Trcbellius  and  L.  Roscius, 
was  secured,  according  to  the  old  practice  of  the 
Aristocracy,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  law.  Both 
parties,  as  usual,  had,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  dispute, 
resorted  to  violence:  the  person  of  Gabinius,  we 
arc  told,  was  threatened  in  the  Senate,  when  be  first 
announced  there  his  intended  law  ; and  the  mob,  in 
return,  beset  the  Senate-house,  and  having  laid  hold 
on  C.  Piso  the  Consul,  were  with  difficulty  persuaded 
by  Gabinius  to  let  him  go  without  injury.  But  a 
more  mischievous  step  was  taken  by  the  proposer 
of  the  measure,  when  he  proceeded  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  J and  finding  Trebcllius 
obstinate  in  his  opposition,  submitted  to  the  assembly 
the  question  of  his  degradation  from  his  office. 
Trebcllius,  however,  was  less  resolute  than  Octavius  j 
nnd  before  the  eighteenth  tribe  was  called  on  to  vote, 
he  withdrew  his  negative  upon  the  law.  Yet  the 
people  listened  with  respect  to  Q.  Catulus,  when  he, 
having  been  expressly  called  upon  by  Gabinius  to 
deliver  his  sentiments,  endeavoured,  in  manly  and 
temperate  language,  to  prove  to  them  the  mischiefs 
of  the  intended  measure.  That  he  should  have  pre- 
vailed, indeed,  was  not  to  be  expected,  but  the 
Aristocracy  disappointed  any  personal  views  which 
Gabinius  might  have  had  in  procuring  so  extensive  a 
command  for  Pompey  j for  although  Pompey  himself 
made  application  in  his  behalf,  the  Senate  refused  to 
insert  the  name  of  Gabinius  amongst  those  of  the 
fifteen  lieutenants  who  were  to  act  under  his  orders. § 
It  was  late  in  the  year  when  the  law  of  Gabinius 
pirate*  to  was  carried  ,j|  but  Pompey  employed  the  winter  most 
submission,  diligently  in  making  immense  preparations  for  the 
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war.  lie  divided  the  care  of  the  different  parts  of  the  CalinJulios 
Mediterranean  among  his  several  lieutenants  5 resolv-  C*sar. 
ing  himself  to  superintend  their  proceedings  in  every  v— 7^“^' 
quarter,  and  to  bestow  his  peculiar  attention  wherever  uro”1 
it  should  be  most  needed.  Before  the  winter  was  -Ig* 
well  ended,  he  put  to  sea,  and  deeming  it  important 
to  open,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  communication  be-  A c 
tween  the  Capital  and  those  countries  from  which  it  ’ 
was  usually  supplied  with  corn,  he  sailed  first  to  Sicily,  to* 
thence  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  having  carefully  ^ c< 
scoured  the  coasts  there,  he  returned  to  Sardinia,  sta-  $95, 

tioning  a sufficient  fleet  off  the  island,  nnd  strong  

guards  ou  different  points  along  the  shore,  as  he  had  A> 
done  in  the  two  Provinces  which  he  had  previously  59 
visited.  These  operations  were  completed,  according 
to  Plutarch,*  in  less  than  six  weeks  ; and  he  then 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  a short  time, 
disposing  his  forces  for  the  protection  of  both  coasts 
of  that  peninsula,  and  sending  Fquadrons  and  land 
forces  to  secure  the  Provinces  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
lllyricum.  The  effect  of  all  these  measures  was  to 
bunt  out  the  Pirates  from  all  their  haunts  in  the 
western  quarters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  drive 
them  gradually  bock  to  the  scat  of  their  main  power 
in  Cilicia.  Thither,  accordingly,  Pompey  sailed  in 
pursuit  of  them,f  and  expecting  to  meet  with  n long 
and  obstinate  resistance  in  the  strongholds  on  that 
coast,  he  provided  himself  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  a succession  of  sieges.  But  the  fame  of  his 
personal  character  went  before  him  ; and  the  vigour 
of  his  military  operations,  combined  with  the  humanity 
which  he  hod  shewn  to  those  of  the  Pirates  who  first 
fell  into  his  hands,  at  once  deterred  the  enemy  from 
continuing  to  oppose  him,  and  encouraged  them  to 
trust  themselves  to  his  mercy.  On  his  arrival  off  the 
coasts  of  Cilicia,  fortresses  and  ships  were  successively 
surrendered  to  him  without  a blow'.  Nor  did  he 
deceive  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him ; but  after 
receiving  the  submissions  of  the  Pirates,  after  deliver- 
ing the  prisoners  whom  he  found  in  their  hands,  and 
becoming  master  of  all  their  resources,  he  took 
measures  for  reclaiming  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  from  that  rude  and  wretched  state  of  life 
which  tempted  them  to  robbery.  The  town  of  Soli, 
with  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  J had  been 
lately  deprived  of  their  citizens  by  Tigranes  King  of 
Armenia,  who  had  transplanted  them  into  Upper  Asia, 
to  people  bis  new  Capital  Tigranocerta.  into  the 
towns  thus  deserted,  Pompey  brought  some  of  the 
Pirutes  who  had  surrendered,  and  settled  them  in  a 
situation  where  they  might  naturally  be  led  to  taste 
and  to  value  the  blessings  of  peace  and  civilisation  } 
while  he  re  mo  veil  others  into  some  of  the  districts  in 
the  interior, § which,  perhaps,  their  own  incursions,  on 
former  occasions,  had  reduced  to  desolation,  and 
placed  them  where  the  constant  sight  of  the  sea  might 
not  tempt  them  to  resume  their  former  occupation  of 
Piracy.  By  this  admirable  conduct  Pompey  obtained 
a glory  very  different  from  that  usually  gained  by 
Roman  Generals;  and  in  seven  weeks  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  Italy  for  the  East,||  he  had  cleared  every 
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Biography,  corner  of  the  sea  from  the  enemy,  and  had  provided 
‘ for  the  stability  of  hU  victory  by  those  measures  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  which  alone,  in  public  as  well 
as  in  private  conduct,  can  permanently  ensure  a happy 
result. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  employed  in  Cilicia,  he  received 
a deputation  from  the  people  of  Crete,*  who  were  at 
this  time  attacked  by  Q.  Metellus,  a Roman  Proconsul, 
and  who,  refusing  to  submit  to  him,  were  willing  to 
trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  Pompcy.  It  appears 
that  M.  Antonius.f  amongst  various  other  acts  of 
injustice  which  had  signalized  his  command,  had 
commenced  hostilities  against  the  Cretans  without 
any  just  provocation,  from  the  mere  ambition  to  con- 
crete. Con-  quer  that  famous  island  which  had  thus  long  preserved 
questof  its  independence.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  at- 
lwO*M1^  tempt,  and  had  himself  died  whilst  engaged  in  it. 

But  the  Homans,  little  solicitous  about  the  origin  of 
their  wars,  finding  that  one  of  their  officers  had 
engaged  them  in  a quarrel  with  the  Cretans,  resolved 
to  continue  it ; and  Q.  Mctelius,  who  hrul  been  Consul 
in  the  ycnrCBt,  was  sent,  after  his  Consulship,  into 
Crete  ns  his  Province.  He  carried  on  his  operations 
very  successfully,  and  wus  looking  forward  to  the 
speedy  reduction  of  the  whole  island,  when  the 
Cretans,  hearing  of  the  extraordinary  powers  com- 
mitted to  Pompcy,  and  of  his  merciful  treatment  of 
those  whom  he  had  conquered,  sent  a deputation  to 
him  in  Pamphylia.J  requesting  him  to  receive  their 
submission.  Crete,  with  every  other  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  included  within  the  limits  of 
Pompey's  authority  ; he  sent,  therefore,  to  Metellus, 
desiring  him  to  abstain  from  further  hostilities,  and 
at  the  same  time  despatched  Octavius,  an  officer  of  his 
own,  to  reccH'e  the  offered  surrender.  Mctelius 
treated  the  message  with  contempt  and  when  Octa- 
vius threw  himself  into  the  town  of  Lappa,  trusting 
that  his  character  as  a Roman  officer  would  protect 
the  inhabitants,  Metellus  besieged  and  took  the  place, 
and  put  the  Cilicians,  who  formed  the  garrison,  to 
death.  Octavius  then  employed  a part  of  the  force 
under  Pompey's  command,  which  L.  Sisenna,  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  had  brought  over  from  Greece,  in 
defending  some  of  the  remaining  cities  of  Crete 
against  Metellus  ; but  being  too  weak  to  act  with 
effect  in  their  behalf,  he  was  obliged  at  lust  to  quit 
the  island,  nnd  Metellus  then  soon  completed  the 
conquest  of  every  part  of  it.  His  conduct  was  marked 
with  the  usual  cruelty  of  the  Romans,  embittered,  in 
this  instance,  by  personal  irritation  at  the  preference 
which  the  Cretans  had  shewn  for  Pompey.  After  the 
ordinary  succession  of  executions  and  exactions, || 
Crete  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  Province, 
and  Metellus  arranged  the  affair*  of  the  island  as  he 
thought  proper,  liut  the  dispute,  which  arose  from 
his  disobedience  to  Pompey's  authority,  was  for  some 
time  an  obstacle  to  his  enjoying  the  honour  of  a 
Triumph;  till  some  years  afterwards  the  Senate,  being 
more  and  more  alienated  from  Pompcy,  thought  proper 
to  grant  tt.*|[ 
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Ill  this  part  of  the  History  of  the  internal  state  of  CamaJuliua 
Rome,  we  must  again  remind  the  reader  of  the  neces-  Osar, 
wiry  imperfection  of  our  account.  The  varying  objects  s 
pursued  by  parties  and  by  individuals  at  different  times, 
can  only  be  explained  by  so  full  a knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  and  characters,  as  should  either  remove 
or  account  for  that  which  apparently  was  inconsistent  • 
and  the  same  knowledge  could  alone  enable  us  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  merits  of  several  measures,  which 
otherwise  we  might  approve  or  condemn  presumptously 
and  erroneously.  Such  a knowledge,  however,  cannot 
now  be  obtained,  and  the  conjectures  by  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  supply  it,  we  wish  always  to 
propose  with  a full  consciousness  of  their  uncertainty; 
for  it  may  happen  that  some  detached  passage  of  aa 
ancient  author  may  have  escaped  our  researches 
which,  had  we  known  it,  would  have  obliged  us  to 
alter,  or  to  qualify,  the  theory  which  we  had  ventured 
to  offer.  With  this  caution  wc  proceed  to  trace  the 
disorders  from  which,  henceforward,  scarcely  a year, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Commonwealth,  was 
exempt. 

Amongst  the  evils  by  which  the  State  was  beset,  that  Trjj, 
of  obtaining  public  offices  by  undue  means  was  at  ship  oTc. 
this  time  severely  felt.*  Like  many  other  grievances  Cornelia*, 
it  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  people,  and  sonic  V.  c. 
measure  was  called  for  that  might  remove  or  lessen  686. 
it.  C.  Cornelius,  who  was  one  of  the  Tribunes  for 
the  year  6SG,  resolved  to  take  up  the  subject,  and 
proposed  to  bring  in  a law  which  should  punish  all 
bribery  or  undue  influence  in  elections  in  the  severest 
manner.  The  benate  wishing  the  measure  to  proceed 
from  themselves  rather  than  from  one  of  the  Tribunes, 
directed  C.  Calpurnius  Piso,  who  was  then  Consul,  to 
prepare  a law  to  the  same  effect  with  that  of  Corne- 
lius, except  that  its  penalties  were  somewhat  less 
severe.  Cornelius,  on  his  side,  rcgnrded  this  inter- 
ference of  the  Senate  with  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
and  the  people,  in  general,  violently  opposed  the  law 
of  Piso  ; f as  if  its  only  object  were  to  baffle  and 
disappoint  their  wish  for  an  effective  check  to  the 
evil  complained  of.  Some  serious  tumults  appear 
to  have  arisen ; and  the  Consul,  provoked  at  the 
opposition  with  which  he  met,  called  ujion  every  citi- 
zen, who  was  a wellwishcr  to  his  country,  to  assist  in 
procuring  the  enactment  of  the  law.  lilts  was  deemed 
equivalent  to  summoning  them  to  support  the  Con- 
sular authority  by  force,  as  was  usual  in  eases  of 


in  a very  different  light  by  some  modern  writer*,  who  hare 
echoed  the  sentiment*  of  Plutarch.  They  impute  Pompey's 
behaviour  to  * mean  desire  of  robbing;  Metellus  of  the  glory  of 
hi*  conquest ; and  Plutarch  dwell*  upon  the  extravagance  of 
hi*  actually  supporting  llratc*  against  the  power  Uutt  was  em- 
ployed in  punishing  them.  It  is  probable,  that  his  vanity  was 
flattered  by  the  preference  which  the  Cretan*  shewed  for’ him; 
but  it  is  al*o  likely  that  he,  who  was  acting  in  Cilicia  on  ttarh 
wise  and  merciful  view*,  was  eager  to  stop  the  cruelties  of 
Metellns,  and  to  fire  the  Cretans,  a people  unjustly  attacked 
by  the  Romans  in  the  outset,  the  benefit  of  lus  own  humane 
policy,  lie  this  a*  it  may,  as  Pompey's  comm  lus  Lon  certainly 
extended  tn  Crete,  Metellus  was  frailty  of  an  art  of  rebellion  in 
resisting  bb  authority,  aud  became  himself  the  robber  and  the 
outlaw,  in  persisting  to  attack  places  protected  by  a superior 
officer  of  his  Government.  It  msy  be  a question,  whether  It  was 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  Pompry's  temper,  or  to  the  strength 
of  the  Aristocratical  faction,  that  Metellus  was  never  brought  to 
trial  simI  punished  as  he  deserved  for  his  disobedience. 

* Dion  Cnssius,  lib.  xxxri.  p.  18.  edit.  Leuoclav, 
t Cicero,  pro  CWne/io,  L Fra gm. 
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Biography.  extreme  danger  ; but  even  this  appeal  foiling  of  its 
— y— ^ effect,  and  the  election  for  the  ensuing  year  drawing 
From  on,*  and  being  preceded  by  the  usual  scenes  of  vio- 
P-  c‘  lence  and  corruption  during  the  canvass,  the  Senate, 
675.  by  their  own  sole  authority,  decreed  that  the  law 
— should  be  enacted,  and  voted  a guard  to  the  Consuls 
*•  c.  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  It  had 
78,  happened  that  Cornelius  had  been  already  disgusted 
to  with  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  on  another  occasion 
during  his  Tribuneship.  The  Provinces  and  Allies  of 
the  Commonwealth  were  in  the  habit  of  often  sending 
deputies  to  Rome,t  sometimes  to  compliment  the 
A'  c*  officers  wrho  had  exercised  the  Government  amongst 
them,  sometimes  to  complain  of  their  tyranny,  and 
sometimes  to  make  interest  among  their  friends  at 
Rome  to  procure  some  measure  which  they  deemed 
expedient  for  their  country.  It  often  happened  that 
the  deputies  were  detained  at  Rome  for  a considerable 
period  ; and  in  the  want  of  those  resources  which 
modem  commerce  has  devised  to  facilitate  the  ob- 
taining money  in  foreign  countries,  they  were  obliged 
to  borrow  the  sums  they  wanted  of  wealthy  individuals, 
and  could  only  procure  them  by  engaging  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  interest.  Many  of  the  provincial  cities 
were  thus  burdened  with  a debt ; and  their  creditors 
xvere  not  unfrerpiently  employed  under  the  Proconsul 
or  Pnetor  of  the  Province,  J and  were  then  ready  to 
abet  him  in  all  his  proceedings,  in  order  to  purchase 
the  aid  of  his  authority  in  recovering,  by  a summary 
process,  the  money  that  was  due  to  them.  The  evils 
and  the  scandal  of  this  system  were  equally  great, 
and  C.  Cornelius  had  moved  the  Senate  to  repress 
them,  by  forbidding  any  Roman  citizen  to  lend  money 
to  the  deputies  of  foreign  Slates  or  countries.  But 
the  Senate  did  not  second  his  wishes  ; and  this  lmd 
already  given  him  a handle  for  inveighing  against 
that  body  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  When, 
therefore,  they  had  again  thwarted  his  projects  of 
reform, § by  substituting  a weaker  measure  in  the 
place  of  his  proposed  law  against  bribery,  he  deter- 
mined to  attack  one  of  the  privileges  which  they  had 
gradually  usurped  in  later  times,  and  which  had 
degenerated  into  an  abuse  of  a flagrant  nature. 
He  pro-  This  was  no  other  than  a power  of  dispensing  with  the 
pom*  s law  laws  in  particular  eases  : such,  for  example,  as  that 
to  regulate  of  Pompcy,  who  had  been  allowed,  by  a decree  of  the 
thedispeiw  Senate,  to  offer  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  Consul- 
o?tbeWCP  he  been  Pr*tor  «>r  Quaestor,  in  direct 

Senate.  violation  of  the  existing  laws.  In  former  times  these 
dispensations,  after  they  had  passed  the  Senate,  had, 
in  theory  at  least,  if  not  in  practice,  required  the 
sanction  of  the  People  to  give  them  validity ; but  by 
degrees  this  sanction  became  so  merely  a form,  that 
it  was  neglected  altogether  j and  the  usual  expression 
in  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  M that  the  matter  should 
be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  People/"  was  at 
last  omitted  as  superfluous.  This  perhaps  might  have 
been  a change  well  suited  to  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  Commonwealth  } hut  it  was  accompanied  by 
another  which  was  nothing  but  an  abuse.  These 
dispensations  were  often  granted  by  some  of  those 
members  who  took  an  active  part  in  public  business, 


• Dion  Cmiw,|[b,  xurl.  p.  19. 

t Asconiua,  Argument***  in  Ciceron,  pro  Corn  e ho,  j. 

! Cicero,  0*  Krrrm,  lib.  i.  c.  29. 
i Asconius,  Argumcntnm  in  Ciceron.  pm  Cornelia,  L 


when  none  but  themselves  were  present  in  the  Senate-  CaiusJuliua 
house  ; and  thus  the  privilege  was  engrossed,  in  fact, 
by  a few  individuals  of  the  highest  rank  and  con- 
side  ration,  who  availed  themselves  of  it  as  of  a valuable 
store  of  patronage.  To  correct  this  system,  C.  Cor- 
nelius  proposed  to  revive  and  enforce  the  old  principle  * 

of  the  Constitution,  that  no  one  should  be  exempted  A c 
from  the  observance  of  any  law,  except  by  the  au-  ,’g ' 
thority  of  the  People.  The  Aristocratical  party,  ^ 
resisting  this  alteration,  procured  the  negative  of  one  c< 
of  the  Tribunes,  P.  Servilius  Globulus,  to  stop  the  (595^ 
progress  of  the  proposed  law.  When,  therefore,  the  _ 
day  arrived  on  which  the  question  was  to  come  ^ 
before  the  People,  and  the  crier  began  to  repeat  aloud  59^ 
the  terms  of  the  law,  with  a clerk  standing  behind  to 
prompt  him.  Globulus  forbade  both  the  clerk  and  the  ltl* 
crier  to  proceed.  Cornelius  then  took  the  law  from  ^Te<** 
the  hands  of  the  clerk  and  read  it  himself ; not  in- 
tending, as  his  friends  declared,  to  propose  it  to  the 
People  in  deflance  of  his  colleague’s  negative,  but 
merely  to  satisfy  himself  what  the  provisions  were 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  submit  to  their  decision.* 

However  the  Consul,  C.  Piso,  who  witnessed  the  fact, 
interpreted  it  in  a different  manner,  and  loudly  ex- 
claimed that  Cornelius  was  destroying  the  very 
essence  of  the  Tribunitian  power.  The  multitude 
received  this  speech  with  violent  expressions  of  dis- 
pleasure ; and  when  Piso  sent  bis  lictors  to  arrest 
some  of  those  whom  he  observed  as  most  outrageous, 
the  Hctors  were  resisted,  their  fasces  were  broken, 
and  stones  were  thrown  by  some  persons  at  the 
extremity  of  the  crowd  against  the  Consul  hiuisclC 
But  Cornelius,  far  from  abetting  these  disorders, 
immediately  broke  up  the  assembly,  and  relinquished 
his  law  ; and  in  order  to  shew  his  willingness  to 
conciliate  his  opponents,  he  brought  it  forward  again 
without  its  obnoxious  clauses,  proponing  merely  that 
no  dispensation  from  the  laws  should  be  considered 
os  valid,  unless  two  hundred  members  bad  been 
present  in  the  Senate  when  it  was  granted  ; and  that 
although  the  sanction  of  the  People  was  necessary 
as  a point  of  form,  yet  that  it  should  not  be  law  ful 
for  any  Tribune  to  negative  a dispensation  which  had 
regulurly  passed  the  Senate,  f In  this  amended  state 
the  luw  was  too  reasonable  to  be  openly  opposed  j ij«t  passed 
but  tfie  leading  Senators  were  greatly  offended  that  u» 
their  particular  influence  should  be  at  all  diminished.  *rocn4i<‘d 
Another  salutary  measure  was  brought  forward  and  car-  ****** 
ried  by  Cornelius,  which  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
free  from  any  factious  design  or  tendency.  It  seems 
that  the  Pr®tors  had  a large  discretionary  power  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  that  it  was  usual 
for  every  Praetor,!  when  he  entered  upon  his  office. 


• Cicero,  in  Volin  inn,  e.  2.  De/tndtbatnr  non  rccitandi 
cauhi  legist*  red  recognoscendi.  It  Hroi  that  persons  were  la 
the  habit  of  reading  aloud,  even  when  reading  by  thcmBelves 
alnnr,  and  thus  the  action  of  Cornelius  might  have  had  no 
other  motive  than  that  which  bis  friends  represented.  In  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles,  when  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading 
the  Scriptures  to  himself,  as  he  travelled  in  fais  chariot,  he 
evidently  pronounced  the  words  aloud ; for  it  is  said,  that 
" **hibp  heard  tom  reading;**  whereas  now,  the  natural  expression 
would  be,  that  a man  reading  alone  in  a carriage  was  seen 
reading. 

1*  quit  in  itnatu  Jr  gibus  solvcrctur , nisi  CC  nd/uisrent, 
neve  y*is,  jj/nw  tolutus  curt,  inlercetUrrt , ymm  dr  M rt  ad 
populrtm  /err riser.  Aiconilll,  Argumentmu*  in  Ciceron.  pro 

Comelto,  i. 

J Asconiui,  «6i  rupra.  Con/.  Dion  Caw.  lib.  xxxri.  p.  19. 
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Biography.  to  publish  n proclamation,  declaring:,  generally,  the 
principles  on  which  his  decisions  would  be  founded 
during  the  year.  But  from  these  principles  the 
Prwtors  continually  deviated,  alleging,  we  may  suppose, 
that  the  equity  of  particular  onuses  required  them  to 
depart  from  their  general  rule.  Whatever  may  be 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  leaving  much  to 
the  discretion  of  Judges  in  well-ordered  Governments, 
and  in  a tolerably  pure  state  of  public  morals,  we 
may  well  conceive  that  with  such  officers  as  the 
Roman  Pnetors  are  described  to  have  been  at  this 
Period,  whatever  discretionary  power  they  possessed, 
was  likely  to  be  abused  for  their  own  purposes. 
Accordingly  Cornelius  was  listened  to  with  general 
approbation  when  he  proposed  a law  obliging  the 
Pnetors  to  conform  in  all  cases  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  their  own  proclamations  ; and  this  measure 
also  was  carried  without  any  open  resistance.  It  is 
said  that  he  brought  forward  several  other  laws  during 
bis  Tribunesbip,  which  were  negatived  by  some  of 
his  colleagues  ; but  the  particulars  are  not  mentioned. 
The  resentment,  however,  which  his  conduct  had 
excited,  broke  out  as  soon  as  his  year  of  office  was 
expired.  He  was  accused  of  what,  perhaps,  may  best 
be  expressed  in  English  by  the  general  term  of  " high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  but  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial,  P.  Cassius  the  Pnetor,  who  was 
to  act  as  Judge,  did  not  appear ; and  a mob  assembling 
at  the  instigation,  as  it  is  said,  of  Mnnilius,  one  of 
the  Tribunes,  assaulted  the  accusers,  threatening  them 
with  death  if  they  did  not  abandon  their  accusation, 
and,  finally,  obliged  them  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
Cornelius  appears  to  have  had  no  share  in  this  riot ; 
but  his  trial  was  again  resumed  in  the  year  following, 
and  be  was  arraigned  chiefly  for  having  read  aloud 
his  law  to  the  people,  after  another  Tribune  hud 
interposed  his  negative  against  it.  On  this  point 
Q.  ('-atulus,  Q.  Hortensius,  Q.  Mctellns  Pius,  and 
L.  Lucullus,  all  came  forward  to  give  their  evidence 
with  a strong  leaning  against  him  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Cicero  undertook  his  defence,  and  is  said 
to  have  conducted  it  with  the  greatest  ability  in  two 
speeches,  of  which,  unfortunately,  only  a few  frag- 
ments remain  to  us.  His  eloquence  was  received 
with  bursts  of  applause  from  the  assembled  people, t 
ami  Cornelius,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  acquitted.} 
We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  Tribuneship 
and  laws  of  Cornelius,  because  he  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  few  men  of  his  time  who  advocated 
firmly  and  temperately  the  real  interests  of  the  people; 
and  because  the  opposition  which  lie  met  with  from 
the  Aristocracy,  shews  how  much  they  were  inclined 
to  resist  not  only  the  seditious,  but  even  the  fairest 
and  mo*t  moderate  supporters  of  reform,  as  if  every 
thing  were  mischievous  which  did  not  tend  to  main- 
tain their  exclusive  ascendency.  At  a crisis  such  as 
that  in  which  Rome  was  now  placed,  there  were  few 
popular  leaders  who  were  disposed  to  imitate  the 
temper  and  judgment  of  Cornelius,  and  the  treatment 
which  he  met  with  was  likely  still  more  to  diminish  the 
number.  Men  of  real  sense  and  patriotism  were  de- 
terred from  the  task  of  redressing  grievances,  when 
they  found  that  they  could  only  succeed  at  the  price 
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of  provoking  a strong  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  CaiasJuiiw 
Nobility,  and,  perhaps,  dangerously  exciting  the  C**ar. 
passions  of  the  multitude.  But  profligate  adventurers, 1 
to  whom  sedition  was  in  itself  an  end,  instead  of 
being  regarded  with  aversion  even  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  some  real  good,  were  rejoiced  to  find  the 
Senate  so  selfish  and  shortsighted.  They  could  then 
say,  with  more  plausibility,  that  the  Aristocracy  were 
habitually  the  enemies  and  oppressors  of  the  poor, 
and  that  nothing  could  effectually  benefit  the  Com- 
monwealth but  a total  revolution  in  the  state  of 
society. 

In  the  year  66*  C.  Manilius,  one  of  tlie  Tribunes,* 
proposed  a renewal  of  one.  of  the  laws  which  had 
been  passed  during  the  triumph  of  the  popular  party 
under  Carbo,  and  which  had  subsequently,  we  may  Tribuoe- 
suppose,  been  annulled  by  Sylla.  By  this  law  the  c ’ 

freedraen  had  been  enrolled  proiui.«cuou?ly  in  all  the  ‘ tLni,U1’ 
tribes,  instead  of  being  confined,  as  before,  to  the 
four  city  tribes  only.  Manilius  procured  its  revival, 
by  pro|a>sing  it  suddenly  at  n late  hour  of  the  day 
when  the  majority  of  respectable  citizens  had  left  the 
forum ; ) but  it  was  instantly  annulled  by  the  Senate, 
as  having  been  illegally  passed,  and  Manilius  himself 
was  induced  to  abandon  any  further  mention  of  it.£ 

But  finding  that  he  was  still  threatened  with  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Aristocracy,  he  resolved  to  secure 
himself  by  courting  more  assiduously  the  favour  of 
the  People,  and  by  gaining  the  protection  of  an  in- 
dividual, whose  friends  it  might  not  be  politic  for  the 
Senate  to  attack.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  famous  Manilian  law,  by  which  it  was  He  Mam- 
proposed  to  commit  the  sole  management  of  the  war  **•“ 
with  Mitliridatcs  and  Tigrarves  to  Pompcy,  and  to 
continue  to  him  a large  portion  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  with  which  he  was  already  invested  to  act 
against  the  Pirates.  The  Aristocratical  party,  as  may 
be  supposed,  warmly  opposed  the  law,  but  it  was 
supported  by  Cicsar  and  by  Cicero,  and  finally  carried. § 

It  is  probable  that  the  mere  military  part  of  the  com- 
mand might  have  been  safely  intrusted  to  other  hands; 
but  with  the  peculiar  temptations  which  the  East 
offered  to  plunder  and  extortion,  no  officer  could 
have  been  so  well  chosen  as  Pompcy  to  retrieve  the 
lost  character  of  Homan  magistrates,  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  the  Provinces,  and  to  ad- 
minister his  extensive  command  with  justice,  humanity, 
and  wisdom.  Nor  would  the  measure,  in  strictness, 
have  been  dangerous,  even  as  a precedent;  for  as 
Pompey  was  appointed  to  wield  such  unusual  powers 
on  account  of  his  tried  moderation  and  integrity, 
there  was  little  probability  that  officers  would  often 
be  found  with  similar  qualities  to  entitle  them  to  a 
similar  honour. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  P.  Cornelius  Svlla,  || 
a relation  of  the  late  Dictator,  and  P.  Aulronius,  were 
elected  Consuls  for  the  year  following  ; but  being 
shortly  after  accused  of  bribery,  and  being  found 
guilty,  the  election  was  declared  null  and  void,  and 
L.  Aurelius  Cotta  ami  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  were 
chosen  in  their  room.  The  famous  L.  Sergius  Catilinn 


• Akodiub,  In  Cieentt.  Ornt.  pro  MU* nr,  C.  8.  sod  Cicero, 
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, had  intended  to  offer  himself  os  a candidate,  but  he 
' was  also  ut  this  time  under  accusation  for  misconduct 
in  liis  late  Province  of  Africa,*  and  the  Senate  re- 
solved that  under  such  circumstances  he  could  not  be 
elected.  Irritated  at  his  disappointment,  he  entered 
into  a conspiracy  with  P.  Autronius  and  Cn.  Piso,  a 
young  man  of  noble  birth,  but  needy  and  profligate; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  two  Consuls  elect,  Cotta 
and  Manlius,  should  be  murdered  in  the  Capitol  on 
the  first  of  January,  when  they  would  first  enter  upon 
their  office  ; that  Catiline  and  Autronius  should  then 
seize  upon  the  Consulship,  and  Piso  should  be  sent 
with  an  army  to  secure  the  important  Province  of 
Spain.  The  design  was  suspected,  and  its  execution 
was  therefore  postponed  to  the  fifth  of  February,  when 
it  was  intended  to  assassinate  not  the  Consuls  only, 
but  a great  number  of  the  .Senators  when  assembled 
in  the  Senate- house.  Catiline,  however,  gave  the 
signal  for  the  massacre  before  the  armed  men,  whom 
they  had  hired  to  execute  it,  were  collected  in  sufficient 
force;  and  after  this  second  disappointment  the  at- 
tempt was  relinquished.  But  although  this  con- 
spiracy is  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Sallust  as  a matter 
perfectly  notorious,  yet  the  authors  of  it  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  unquestioned,  and  Catiline  ventured, 
two  years  afterwards,  to  offer  himself  again  ns  a can- 
date  for  the  highest  office  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  year  which  had  begun  with  such  alarming  cir- 
cumstances was  marked  in  its  progress  with  little  that 
is  remarkable.  Catiline's  trial  for  misconduct  in  his 
Province  came  on,  but  he  was  acquitted : an  escape 
which  he  is  said  to  have  owed  to  the  corruption  of 
his  judges  and  of  his  accuser,  P.  Clodins,+  who  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  bribed  by  Catiline  to  weaken 
purposely  the  force  of  his  own  accusation.  At  this 
time  also  M.  Crass  us  and  Q.  Catulus  were  acting  as 
Censors  j but  they  were  warmly  at  variance  with  each 
other  on  an  important  question  relating  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  the  north  of  the  Po.J 
Crass  us  wished  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizenship  to  them  os  to  all  the  other  people  within 
the  Alps  ; but  Catulus,  according  to  the  usual  policy 
of  the  Aristocratical  party,  was  adverse  to  the  mea- 
sure ; and  both  persisting  in  their  respective  opinions, 
resigned  the  Censorship.  It  was  thought  by  many, 
that  the  streets  of  Rome  were  thronged  too  much 
already,  without  swelling  the  number  of  citizens  still 


The  Fsplan  more  i ®nd  C.  Papius,$  one  of  the  Tribunes,  proposed 
law.  and  carried  a law,  by  which  all  foreigners  were 
ordered  to  depart  from  Rome.  This  measure  occa- 
sioned, probably,  great  inconvenience  and  distress  to 
individuals,  without  any  important  benefits  to  the 
public  peace.  While  the  number  of  needy  and  pro- 
fligate citizens  was  so  great,  and  whilst  such  multi- 
tudes of  slaves  and  gladiators  were  kept  in  the  city, 
rcudy  at  all  times  to  serve  the  purposes  of  riot  and 
violence,  it  was  of  little  avail  to  drive  away  the  small 
proportion  of  free  foreigners  who  might  possibly 
have  strengthened  the  cause  of  any  sedition. 
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In  the  year  following,  L.  Julius  Cesar  and  C.  CaiusJulius 
Marcius  Figulus  were  chosen  Consuls.  Catiline  now  Caesar, 
was  preparing  to  renew  his  canvass  for  the  Consul-  * 
ship,  and  to  combine  it  with  the  plan  of  a second 
conspiracy.  This  man  must  not  be  classed  among 
the  ordinary  leudcrs  of  the  popular  party  who  opposed 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  ; nor  with  such  men  os 
the  Gracchi,  who,  although  their  meditated  changes 
threatened  to  affect  the  tenure  of  property,  yet  pro- 
posed no  more  than  that  which  an  un repealed  law  of 
the  Republic  hud  already  sanctioned,  and  who,  with  ull 
their  rashness  and  violence,  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  thought  of  shedding  the  blood  of  the  noblest 
of  their  countrymen.  But  Catiline,  from  his  early 
youth,  had  been  stained  with  crimes ; in  the  pro- 
scription of  Sylla  he  had  distinguished  himself  hy  Bfriaoiligs 
peculiar  cruelty  and  rapacity  and  since  that  period  ***“ 
the  free  indulgence  of  his  profligate  desires  had  re-  ^"rary  of 
duced  him  to  indigence,  which  he  had  again  repaired  Catiline, 
by  his  extortions  in  bis  Province,  but  which  was  u.  c. 
returning  upon  him  afresh  from  the  usual  tenour  of  6&9. 
his  life  in  Rome,  lie  was  of  a Patrician  family,  and 
found  muny  others  amongst  the  Nobility  who  resem- 
bled him  in  profligacy  and  neediness,  and  who  were 
willing  to  share  with  him  all  his  projects  of  revolution  : + 
to  these  were  added  a multitude  of  worthless  and 
desperate  men  frorq  the  lower  classes  of  society. 

Whoever  disliked  a life  of  labour,  whoever  wished  to 
be  relieved  from  the  restraints  of  law,  whoever  were 
involved  in  debts  which  they  could  only  hope  to  wipe 
off  by  the  murder  of  their  creditors, — the  envious, 
the  nqiacious,  and  the  revengeful,  who  form  so  large 
a portion  of  mankind, — all  were  ready  to  embrace  a 
scheme  which  promised  them  plunder,  and  license, 
and  bloodshed.  Political  circumstances  added  others 
Vo  the  number  of  the  conspirators.  The  inhabitants 
of  Tuscany,*  who  hoxl  been  deprived  of  their  lands 
by  Syllu's  confiscations,  were  eager  to  recover  their 
property  j muny  of  the  soldiers  who  had  received 
these  lands  us  settlements  had  since  become  involved 
hy  their  extravagance  or  ignorance  of  farming,  and 
were  anxious  for  a second  civil  war  that  they  might 
receive  fresh  rewards ; whilst  the  children  of  those 
who  had  been  proscribed,  being  excluded  by  Sylla’s 
laws  from  all  the  honours  of  the  Commonwealth 
during  their  lives,  were  anxious  to  raise  themselves 
from  this  state  of  degradation.  It  is  mentioned,  too, 
ttiat  a great  many  women  of  birth  and  talents,  § but 
of  infamous  character,  who,  in  the  decay  of  their 
youthful  beauty,  had  no  longer  the  means  of  indulging 
their  extravagant  habits,  and  had  thus  contracted 
considerable  debts,  were  ready  to  use  all  their  arts 
and  influence  in  support  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to 
assist  it  more  directly  by  the  use  of  poison  or  the 
dagger  against  their  own  husbands,  whose  rank  or 
character  might  render  them  valuable  friends  to  the 
Constitution  of  their  country. 

The  chief  grievance  on  which  Catiline  dwelt,  when 
endeavouring  to  excite  his  associates  to  overthrow  the 
existing  Government,  was  the  monopoly  of  honours 
and  riches  amongst  a few  great  families,  ||  by  which  the 
bulk  of  the  People  were  kept  in  a degraded  and  im- 
poverished condition.  This  complaint  was  utterly 
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groundless  in  his  own  month,  or  in  the  mouths  of  til 
the  Patrician  conspirators  of  his  party:  they  certainly 
were  not  excluded  by  any  Aristoeratical  jealousy  from 
office;  nor  is  it  jmssible  to  trace,  in  the  lists  of  Consuls 
and  Prictors  about  this  period,  any  signs  of  a pre- 
dominant influence  exercised  cither  by  a few  indivi- 
duals, or  by  a few  particular  families  of  the  Aristocracy. 
But  it  is  true  that  the  Nobility,  as  a body,  were  un- 
willing to  see  the  highest  posts  in  the  Commonwealth 
occupied  by  men  of  inferior  birth  and  fortune,  and 
wished  to  make  the  Constitution  too  nearly  resemble 
an  oligarchy.  The  same  C.  Piso,  who  was  Consul 
when  C.  Cornelius  was  Tribune,  and  who  had  been  so 
strongly  opposed  to  him,  is  said  to  have  declared  to 
the  assembled  People,*  when,  in  his  quality  of  Consul, 
he  was  presiding  at  the  election  of  Consuls  for  the 
ensuing  year,  that  if  M.  Palicanus,  a man  of  humble 
origin  and  a popular  Tribune,  should  be  chosen  by 
the  votes  of  the  Comitia,  he  never  would  return  him 
ns  duly  elected.  This  no  doubt  was  an  extreme  cose  ; 
yet  the  lists  of  Consuls  sufficiently  prove  that  no  ouc 
could  easily  attain  that  dignity,  unless  he  were  of 
noble  blood  and  distinguished  connections  ; and  at 
the  time  of  Catiline**  conspiracy,  Cicero’s  pretensions 
to  the  Consulship,  for  which  he  was  now  a candidate, 
were  much  discouraged  by  the  high  Aristocrat ical 
party.f  His  character,  however,  was  so  pure,  his 
eloquence  so  popular,  and  his  political  principles  so 
much  inclined  to  siqqrort  the  Senate,  that  these  merits 
Atoned  for  Ids  want  of  family;  and  as  Catiline’s  projects 
excited  considerable  alarm,  the  Nobility  perceived  the 
necessity  of  having  a Consul  able  and  willing  to 
check  them,  and  thus  M.  Cicero  and  C.  Antonius 
were  elected  to  fill  the  Consulship  for  the  following 
year. 

Thus  disappointed  in  liis  hopes  of  obtaining  a place 
of  l&wful  power,  Catiline  turned  more  zealously  to 
his  schemes  of  revolution  ; and  whilst  he  was 
increasing  the  number  of  his  partisans  at  Rome,  he 
provided  depots  of  arms  in  different  parts  of  Italy; 
and  having  found  means  to  borrow  money  on  his 
own  credit,  and  that  of  his  friends,  he  transmitted  it 
to  Fesula  in  Tuscany,  to  the  rare  of  one  C.  Manlius, 
who  was  to  commence  the  intended  insurrection  in 
the  country.  At  the  same  time  he  contrived  repeated 
attempts  igninst  the  life  of  Cicero  ; and  in  the  midst 
of  these  designs,  he  actually  proposed  to  offer  himself 
once  more,  at  the  ensuing  elections,  as  a candidate  for 
the  Consulship.  His  plans,  however,  had  been  con- 
stantly communicated  to  different  persons,  and  from  a 
very  early  period  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  denounced 
to  the  Consul  Cicero.  One  of  his  associates,  Q.  Curias,  7 
had  long  been  engaged  in  a criminal  connection  with 
a woman  of  the  name  of  Fulvia,  who  resembled, 
in  the  general  profligacy  and  extravagance  of  her 
manner  of  living,  those  females  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned  among  the  accomplices  of  Catiline ; 
but  who,  from  some  feelings  of  humanity,  or  private 
connections,  or  some  regard  for  the  Constitution  of 
her  country,  was  a stranger  to  all  the  plans  of  the 
conspirators.  Curius  was  a man  of  good  family,  but 
indigent  ; and  having  no  means  left  of  gratifying 
Fulvia**  habits  ot  expense,  he  found  himself  a less 
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welcome  visiter  to  her.  But  so  soon  as  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  Catiline,  and  had  heard 
the  splendid  allurements  which  he  held  out  to  his 
partisans,  he  endeavoured  to  regain  her  favour,  by 
assuring  her  that  in  a short  time  he  should  be  enabled 
to  testily,  in  the  amplest  manner,  the  affection  which 
he  bore  her.  Some  doubts  expressed  by  Fulvia  as  to 
his  sincerity,  led  him  in  his  own  defence  to  disclose 
the  means  to  w hich  he  was  looking  for  his  enrich- 
ment ; and  Fulvia,  struck  with  horror  at  this  com- 
munication, lost  no  time  in  making  several  persons 
acquainted  with  it.  Afterwards,  when  Cicero  became 
Consul,  he  gained  her  over  entirely  to  the  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  empowered  her  to  make 
Curius  such  promises,  as  tempted  him  to  give  regular 
information  of  all  that  passed  at  every  meeting  of 
the  conspirators.  Through  this  channel  he  also 
gained  timely  notice  of  the  designs  formed  against 
his  own  life  ; and  took  care  to  keep  a strong  body  of 
his  friends  and  dependents  near  his  person,  that  they 
might  defend  him  either  from  assassination  or  from 
open  violence. 

Such,  however,  were  the  imperfections  of  the 
Roman  laws,  that,  with  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the 
existence  and  constant  progress  of  a treasonable 
conspiracy,  the  Consul  was  obliged  to  wnit  fur  some 
overt  act  of  rebellion,  before  he  could  venture  to  act 
officially  against  the  guilty.  In  the  mean  time  the 
people  in  general  were  ignorant  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  State ; and  whilst  Catiline  was  carrying 
on  his  projects  of  revolution  iu  secret,  several  other 
matters  of  far  less  importance  successively  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  public.  P.  Servflius  Kullus,  one 
of  the  Tribunes,*  proposed  to  gratify  the  lower  orders 
by  a new  Agrarian  law,  framed  on  a scale  far  more 
extensive  than  any  thni  had  preceded  it,  and  conferring 
powers  unusually  great  on  the  Commissioners  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  general 
object  of  the  law  was  to  provide  the  poorer  citizens 
with  settlements  of  bind  in  Italy ; and  for  this  pur- 
pose a commission  of  ten  persons  was  to  be  appointed, 
who  should  be  enabled  to  sell  nntiomd  property  of 
every  description  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and, 
with  the  money  arising  from  the  sale,  should  purchase 
lands  in  Italy,  and  settle  upon  them  colonies  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  With  something  more  than  the  usual 
arbitrary  jurisdiction  intrusted  to  commissions  of  this 
nature,  the  Commissioners  were  constituted  sole 
judges  of  what  was  national  property,  and  wens 
authorized  to  fix  the  place  of  sale  wherever  they 
should  think  proper ; a door  being  thus  opened  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  greatest  oppression,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  most  shameful  corruption.  The  commission, 
moreover,  was  to  exist  for  five  years,  and  during  it* 
existence  none  of  its  members  could  be  subjected  to 
trial  for  misconduct ;+  and  two  hundred  of  the  Eques- 
trian order  were  to  be  chosen  yearly  os  a sort  of  guard 
of  honour,  that  the  Commissioners  might  travel  every 
where  Svith  Kingly  state,  and  with  more  than  Kingly 
power ; for,  it  seems,  they  were  empowered  every 
where  to  enforce  their  authority  by  puuishmcnts,  in- 
flicted at  their  own  discretion,  while  there  was  no 
other  power  which  could  protect  from  their  jurisdic- 
tion, or  reverse  their  sentences.  It  was  proposed 
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Biogripby.  farther  that  these  sovereign  magistrates  should  be 
chosen  by  a majority  out  of  seventeen  tribes 
From  only;*  that  the  tribes  who  were  to  elect  should 
v‘  c-  be  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  Comitia  should  be  held 
676.  by  the  framer  of  the  law,  that  is,  by  Kullus  himself} 
so  that,  according  to  the  well-known  influence 
Cm  exercised  over  the  result  of  an  election  at  Home  by 
78*  the  officer  who  presided  at  it  and  received  the  votes, 
*°  Rullus  might  calculate  fairly  on  being  placed  himself 
on  the  commission.  This  Agrarian  law  is  not  the 
5*  only  instance  in  History  in  which  a popular  party  has 
incurred  general  odium  by  attempting,  under  the 
A'!*’  colour  of  an  extraordinary  commission,  to  confer  ira- 
moderate  |»ower*  upon  its  own  leaders.  Cicero  instantly 
perceived  the  advantage  which  was  afforded  him  ; and, 
whilst  he  professed  to  approve  the  principle  of 
Agrarian  laws,  he  attacked  this  particular  measure 
as  a mere  device  to  invest  ten  persons  with  absolute 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  Empire  ; and  ns  Rullus 
hml  not  acquired  such  an  ascendency  over  the  people 
as  to  make  them  deaf  to  all  insinuations  against  the 
purity  of  his  views,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  was 
listened  to  with  delight ; one  of  the  other  Tribunes 
promised  to  negative  the  law  if  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  votes  of  the  people  ;*  and  Rullus,  thus 
finding  the  popular  feeling  turned  against  him, 
abandoned  his  measure  without  further  trial. 

The  Aristocratical  party  were  contented  with  having 
exposed  the  folly  of  their  adversaries*  scheme,  and 
with  having  completely  defeated  their  attempt.  It  is 
ever  the  case  in  party  warfare  that  the  public  good 
is  sacrificed,  while  the  contending  factions  appeal 
almost  exclusively  to  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
arguments,  those  which  derive  their  force  from  the 
weakness  or  contradictions  of  an  opponent.  The 
proposed  law  of  Rullus  was  extravagant  and  absurd  j 
but  was  there  no  other  practicable  plan  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  which  Cicero,  the  professed  friend  of  the 
principle  of  Agrarian  laws,  might  have  most  seasonably 
devised,  to  remove  some  portion  of  the  really  existing 
sufferings  of  the  lower  orders,  and  to  conciliate  their 
affections  to  the  Nobility  at  a period  so  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  Commonwealth  ? When  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  Capital,  and  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country,  had  drawn  to  Rome  so  large  a portion  of  the 
free  population  of  Italy;  when  Snmnium  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  districts  were  almost  a wilderness, 
and  Etruria  was  overrun  with  banditti ; above  all, 
when  a conspiracy  was  known  to  exist,  which  struck 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  present  order  of 
things  ; sound  policy  surely  demanded  that  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  State  should  themselves  propose 
some  expedient,  which,  by  relieving  the  indigent,  and 
restoring  Italy  in  general  to  a more  healthful  condition, 
might  deprive  the  enemies  of  society  of  their  prin- 
cipal resources.  A severe  but  necessary  tax,  levied 
upon  all  establishments  of  slaves  above  a certain 
number,  might  have  gradually  resupplied  the  country 
with  a population  of  free  labourers ; or,  as  the 
Agrarian  laws  were  the  ordinary  method  of  providing 
for  the  poor  at  Rome,  the  product  of  such  a tux 
might  huve  been  employed  in  the  purchase  or  rent 
of  lands  to  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens ; 
and  such  a step,  abhorrent  as  it  may  be  to  our  notions, 
might  perhaps  liave  alleviated  the  public  distresses. 
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and  certainly  would  have  enabled  the  Nobility  to  C 
resist  the  attacks  of  seditious  adventurers  with  a 
greater  consciousness  of  innocence,  and  a better  claim  v 
to  the  support  of  the  people  at  large. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  Agrarian  law,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  some  of  the  popular  party  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  the  children  of  those  whom 
Sylla  had  proscribed  to  the  common  rights  and  digni- 
ties of  citizens,  by  rendering  them  eligible  to  public 
offices.  On  this  occasion  Cicero  again  displayed  his 
eloquenee  with  success,  in  opposing  the  law.  He 
alleged  that  the  existing  order  of  things  was  so  much 
built  upon  the  laws  of  .Sylla,*  that  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  suffered  under  his  government  could  not, 
without  danger,  be  relieved  from  the  disabilities  under  f 
which  they  laboured.  Of  the  justice  of  this  argument  f 
we  have  no  adequate  means  of  judging  : It  admitted,  P 
at  least,  that  the  exclusion  of  so  many  innocent  in-  Jj 
dividual*  was  an  evil ; but  whether  their  influence,  t 
could  they  have  exerted  it,  would  have  tended  to  d 
reform  or  to  revolutionize  the  actual  order  of  things,  p 
we  cannot  easily  determine.  From  the  general 
profligacy  of  the  times,  however,  we  may  conjecture 
that  a depressed  party,  invested  suddenly  with  power, 
was  not  likely  to  exercise  it  with  moderation,  or  with 
any  regard  to  the  public  welfnre. 

The  next  proceeding  of  the  popular  party  was  more  1 
clearly  deserving  of  censure.  It  has  been  ul  ready  noticed,  P 
that  C.  Caisnr  hml,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  expressed 
with  some  ostentation  his  affection  for  the  party  of 
Marius,  and  he  now  attempted  to  vindicate  the 
memory  of  L.  Saturninus,  who,  having  been  for  a 
long  time  the  associate  of  Marius,  was  afterwards 
opposed  by  him  as  the  reluctant  instrument  of  the 
Senate,  and,  having  been  taken  in  actual  rebellion, 
had  been  murdered  by  the  armed  citizens,  who  broke 
into  his  place  of  confinement.  Ca»snr,t  it  is  said, 
instigated  T.  Aldus  Labienus,  at  this  time  one  of  the 
Tribunes,  and  afterwards  distinguished  in  Gaul  as 
one  of  Cxsar's  lieutenants,  and  in  the  civil  war  as  a 
partisan  of  Pompey,  to  accuse  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
Senator,  as  the  perpetrator  of  this  murder.  The 
cause  was  first  tried  before  L.  Caesar  and  C.  Ca:sar4 
who  were  appointed  by  lot  to  act  as  special  Commis- 
sioners in  this  case,  by  virtue  of  the  Pnctor’s  order  ; 
and  the  accused  was  arraigned  according  to  the  old 
Iaw  of  murder,  by  which,  if  he  had  been  found  guilty, 
he  would  have  been  condemned  to  be  hanged.  Rut 
this  mode  of  proceeding  was  stopped  by  Rabirius 
appealing  to  the  people,  or  by  the  interference  of 
Cicero  as  Consul, § as  his  speech  seems  to  imply,  and 
his  procuring  the  removal  of  the  cause  before  another 
tribunal.  The  people,  however,  it  is  said,  were  likely 
to  condemn  the  accused,  when  Q.  Metelius  Celer,|| 
one  of  the  Pradors,  obliged  the  meeting  to  break  up 
by  tearing  down  the  ensign,  which  was  always  flying 
on  the  Joniculum  whilst  the  people  were  assembled, 
and  without  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  they 
could  not  lawfully  continue  their  deliberations.  In 
this  manner  Rabirius  escaped j for  Labienus  or  his 
instigators  did  not  think  proper  to  bring  forward  the 
business  again  ; whether  despairing  of  again  finding 
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Biography,  the  people  equally  disposed  to  condemn  the  accused, 
v— or  whether  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
From  began  now  to  turn  meu's  attention  more  entirely  to  a 
v'  c*  different  subject. 

The  Comitia  for  the  election  of  Consuls  were  on 
**  the  point  of  being  held,  when  Cicero  acquainted  the 

A*  c*  Senate  with  some  of  the  facts  of  w hich  he  was  in 
78*  possession  relative  to  the  conspiracy,  and  persuaded 
to  them  to  order  the  postponement  of  the  elections,  that 
the  slate  of  affairs  might  previously  undergo  a full 
discussion.*  On  the  following  day,  when  t lie  Senators 
were  assembled,  Cicero  taxed  Catiline  openly  with 
A*  c*  the  criminal  designs  imputed  to  him,  ami  called  on 
him  to  justify  himself.  Cut  w hen  he  had  said  in  reply, 
that  there  were  two  parties  in  the  Commonwealth, 
the  one  weak  both  in  its  head  and  its  body,  the 
other  strong  in  body  but  headless,  and  that  he  was 
resolved  to  supply  it  w ith  a head  j the  Senate  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  by  a general  murmur,  and 
the  decree,  usual  in  all  dungcrous  emergencies, f w as 
passed,  “ That  the  Consuls  should  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  Republic.”  Cicero,  however,  did  not 
avail  himself  os  yet  of  the  ample  powers  thus  com- 
mitted to  him  : he  contented  himself  with  defending 
his  own  person  on  the  day  of  the  election,  by  going 
down  to  the  Campus  Martins  attended  by  a strong 
escort  and  having  seen  Catiline  once  more  rejectee!, 
and  D.  Junius  Si lan us  and  L.  Munena  chosen  Consuls, 
he  continued  to  learn  oil  Catiline's  plans  from  tbe  in- 
formation of  Curius,  and  to  take  the  projier  precau- 
tions to  obviate  every  attempt  that  might  be  made 
of  a nature  directly  hostile. 

The  scents  In  the  mean  time  C.  Manlius,  according  to  the 
of  Catiline  instructions  of  Catiline,  had  taken  up  arms  in  Etruria;  § 
ulte  T and  two  others  of  the  conspirators  had  been  despatched 
Etruria.  to  **cite  insurrections  in  I’iccnum  and  Apulia.  To 
oppose  these  movements,  two  of  the  Prstors  and  two 
Proconsuls,  who  had  lately  returned  from  their  Pro- 
vinces, and  who,  having  claimed  the  honour  of  a 
Triumph,  were  both  w ailing,  with  their  armies  not  yet 
disbanded,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  were  sent 
into  the  different  quarters  where  the  danger  was  roost 
threatening;  while  guards  were  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  Rome  itself,  and  the  public  mind  was 
studiously  alarmed  with  reports  of  the  atrocious  de- 
signs of  the  conspirators.  Catiline  finding  himself 
the  object  of  univeral  suspicion,  offered  successively 
to  commit  himself  to  the  custody  of  several  indivi- 
duals of  distinction,  and  amongst  others  even  to  that 
of  the  Consul  ;|j  but  no  one  would  undertake  such 
a charge;  Cicero  being  anxious  to  oblige  him  to  leave 
Rome,  and  the  others  being,  probably,  unwilling  to 
incur  so  great  a responsibility,  and  supposing,  per- 
haps, that  Catiline’s  accomplices  in  the  city  were 
numerous  enough  to  effect  his  rescue,  and  that  they 
who  held  him  in  custody  would  be  the  first  marked 
out  for  destruction.  It  appears  that  Cicero  having 
full  information  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
knowing  that  there  were  many  persons  engaged  in 
it  whom  he  could  not  venture  to  punish  without 
driving  them  first  into  some  act  of  open  treason, 
was  desirous  that  it  should  not  merely  be  checked 
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for  a time,  and  allowed  again  to  prosecute  its  plans  CaluaJulua 
in  secret,  so  as  to  keep  tbe  country  in  perpetual  C**ur. 
alarm,  but  that  it  should  be  brought  at  once  to  its  v— 
execution  : for  he  trusted  to  the  precautions  which  Fro“ 
he  bud  taken  to  ensure  the  Commonwealth  from  any  7*®* 
danger  which  the  explosion  might  occasion  ; and  after 
it  had  taken  place  he  knew  that  the  Consular  authority  ’ 
might  be  freely  used,  to  deliver  society  effectually  from  *1 
those  who  had  so  long  been  plotting  against  it. 

The  measures  of  Catiline  were  greatly  embarrassed  v c 
by  this  policy : his  accomplices  in  Rome  were  re- 
strained  and  awed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Government,  i 
and  could  not  be  roused  to  action  ; so  that  he  re-  A c 
sol  veil  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  already  ^ * 
in  arms  in  Etruria,  and  try  his  fortune  in  the  field.  * 

He  called  together  his  principal  associates,*  late  at 
night,  at  the  house  of  M.  Porcius  Lcca : he  com- 
plained of  their  inactivity ; proposed  to  them  in 
greater  detail  his  plans  for  the  general  insurrection  in 
the  country  ; and  declared  his  own  iutention  of  join- 
ing the  army  of  C.  Manlius  w ithout  delay,  if  Cicero 
could  by  any  means  be  removed  before  his  departure. 

Upon  this  two  Roman  Knighls,f  C.  Cornelius  and 
L.  Vargunteius,  engaged  to  go  early  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  Consul's  house,  to  procure  an  interview 
with  him,  and  to  assassinate  him  in  his  own  ehamber. 

But  Curius  did  not  fail  to  giye  information  ns  usual  of 
what  had  been  undertaken  ; and  when  the  intended 
assassins  arrived  at  Cicero's  doors,  they  were  refused 
admittance.  Notwithstanding  this  disappointment, 
there  were  other  parts  of  the  conspirators'  plans 
which  might  be  avoided  with  greater  difficulty,  and 
Cicero  assembled  the  Senate  on  the  following  day,  Cicero  de- 
thc  eighth  of  November,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  noaaces 
Stator,  on  the  ascent  of  the  Palatine  hill ; a place  of 
unusual  security  from  its  situation  and  the  nature  of  ^ * 

its  buildings,  ft  was  on  this  occasion  that  Catiline 
ventured  to  uppear  in  the  Senate  to  defend  himself 
against  the  imputations  under  which  he  laboured ; 
and  was  attacked  by  Cicero  in  a vehement  invective, 
in  which  lie  was  told  instantly  to  leave  Rome,  where 
all  his  treasons  were  now  fully  known,  and  would 
be  no  longer  tolerated.  His  uttempted  excuses  were 
drowned  by  a general  cry  of  indignation  ; he  at 
once  left  the  Senate,  and  on  the  very  same  night  and  forces 
quitted  the  city,}:  and  hastened  to  join  his  associate  him  to 
Manlius  in  Tuscany.  But  on  his  way  thither 
wrote  letters  to  several  persons  of  high  rank  at 
Rome,  still  asserting  his  innocence,  and  saying  that, 
oppressed  as  he  was  by  the  violence  of  his  enemies, 
he  was  going  to  retire  to  Marseilles,  and  there  live 
in  banishment,  rather  than  involve  his  country,  on 
his  account,  in  civil  disorders.  In  the  want  of  those 
regular  channels  of  information,  by  which  events 
are  so  speedily  and  so  surely  known  in  our  days 
from  one  end  of  a country  to  the  other,  this  state- 
ment might  continue  to  be  believed  by  a large  portion 
of  the  people,  long  after  Catiline  was  really  at  the 
head  of  an  insurgent  army  ; and  might  furnish  his 
partisans  with  grounds  for  attacking  the  administra- 
tion of  Cicero,  and  possibly  might  establish  a com- 
mon point  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  regular 
popular  party  would  not  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
them. 
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Biography.  After  leaving  Rome,  he  waited  for  a short  time  in 
4 the  neighbourhood  of  Arrctium,*  in  order  to  organize 
the  insurrection  in  that  quarter  ; and  then  proceeded 
to  the  camp  of  Manlius  near  Fssuls,  attended  by 
bis  lictors  as  if  he  were  a lawful  magistrate  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  better  to  maintain  this  cha- 
racter, he  would  not  receive  any  of  the  slaves  who 
offered  to  enlist  in  his  army;  although  his  agents  in 
Apulia  und  Pieemim  were  at  this  very  time  endeu- 
vonring  to  rekindle  the  war  of  Spartacus,  by  exciting 
the  slaves  everv  where  to  assert  their  freedom  and 
rise  in  arms.  But  still  his  forces  were  so  considerable, 
that  the  Senate,  after  declaring  him  and  Maulius 
public  enemies,  directed  the  Consuls  to  levy  soldiers, 
and,  intrusting  Cicero  with  the  care  of  the  city,  com- 
missioned his  colleague,  C.  Antonius,  to  oppose 
Antonins  is  Catiline  in  the  field.  The  situation  of  Antonius  on 
ordered  to  0ccagjo0  greatly  resembled  that  of  Marius,  when 
•Jrairist  the  was  or^erec*  by  Senate  to  act  against  his  old 
conspire-  associate  L.  Snturninus.  Wo  have  already  mentioned 
tor*.  that  Antonius  had  been  accused  and  condemned,  some 
years  before,  for  corruption  and  oppression  in  Greece, 
and  that  he  had  been  expelled  from  the  Senate  by  the 
Censors  L.  Gellius  and  Cn.  Lentulus,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  683.  From  that  time  the  profligacy  of  his 
life  had  connected  him  with  Catiline,  and  other  per- 
sons of  similar  character,  and  in  the  elections  of  the 
preceding  year,  Catiline  had  coalesced  with  him 
against  the  pretensions  of  Cicero;  and  his  success  was 
regarded  by  Catiline  as  a most  favourable  circum- 
stance, even  in  the  midst  of  his  own  djsappointment.f 
Worthless  as  Antonius  personally  was,  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  conciliate  him  to  the  cause  of  the  existing 
Constitution,  whilst  he  held  the  office  of  Consul ; lest, 
if  he  openly  quarrelled  with  his  colleague,  he  might 
lend  the  sanction  of  the  Consular  name,  as  Cinna 
had  done  before  him,  to  the  projects  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Government.  Cicero,  therefore,  when  the  Consuls, 
as  usual,  were  to  receive  by  lot  the  care  of  some  Pro- 
vince for  the  year  following  theft  Consulship,  gave 
up  to  Antonius  the  government  of  Macedonia,  J which 
hod  fallen  to  him,  and  was  contented  to  receive  in 
exchange  the  less  desirable  Province  of  Gaul ; and  by 
this  attention,  and  by  avoiding  every  thing  that  could 
give  biin  offence,  he  induced  Antonius  to  rest  con- 
tented with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  kept  him 
so  distinct  from  the  conspiracy,  that  he  could  with 
tlte  less  scruple  obey  the  Senate  in  acting  against  it. 
The  departure  of  Catiline  had  still  left,  however,  a 
dangerous  band  of  conspirators  within  the  walls  of 
Rome  ;§  who  were,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  to 
set  fire  to  the  city  in  several  places  on  a particular 
day,  and  to  murder  the  principal  magistrates  and 
supporters  of  the  Government  during  the  confusion; 
while  Catiline  was  to  be  ready  with  his  army,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  cut  off  all  who  should  escape 
the  massacre  and  attempt  to  fly  from  Rome,  and 
thus  should  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  revolution. 
Of  the  conspirators  left  behind  in  the  Capital,  the 
principal  were  P.  Lentulus  Sura,  who  Itad  been  Consul 
in  the  year  682,  and  had  been  expelled  from  the 
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Senate,  like  C.  Antonius,  by  the  Censors  in  the  year 
following,  C.  Ccthegufl,  a man  also  of  noble  family, 
but  of  infamous  life,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  P.  Autro- 
nius,  L.  Statilius,  and  P.  Gubinius.  Many  other 
persons  were  connected  with  these;  and  it  is  said  that 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  young  Nobility  favoured 
their  views,  and  were  ready  to  assist  them  by  murder- 
ing their  own  parents,  when  the  time  fixed  for  the 
massacre  should  arrive.  In  the  mean  time  attempts 
were  made  to  throw  upon  Cicero  the  odium  of  the 
war  which  had  just  broken  out nnd  the  signal  for 
the  execution  of  the  plot  was  to  be  given  by  one  of 
their  party,  L.  Bestia,  who  was  then  Tribune  of  the 
people,  and  who  was  to  inveigh  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Consul  in  a speech  to  be  delivered  in  the 
forum.  But  the  whole  conspiracy  was  timely  and 
completely  discovered  in  a very  remarkable  mauner. 
There  happened  to  be  at  Rome  some  deputies  from  the 
Allobroges,  a people  of  Transalpine  Gaul,*  who  had 
been  some  years  before  added  to  the  Roman  domi- 
nions, nnd  who  had  suffered  as  usual  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  provincial  magistrates.  About  six  or  seven 
years  before  this  period,  they  had  especially  complained 
of  the  exactions  of  Mnrius  Fontcius,  and  he  had  been 
brought  to  trial  on  their  accusation  ; and  although  he 
was  warmly  defended  by  Cicero,  yet  it  was  admitted 
that  his  government  had  been  rigid ; and  that  the 
Allobroges  were  now  in  a state  of  great  distress, 
and  had  incurred  a heavy  public  debt.  Their  deputies 
were  sent  to  Rome,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  some 
relief  from  the  Senate ; but,  finding  that  they  hud 
little  to  expect  from  this  body,  they  were,  after  a 
time,  reduced  to  despair;  when  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  had  formerly  traded  iu  Gaul,  nnd  was 
personally  known  to  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  coun- 
try, addressed  them  iu  the  forum,  and,  learning  the 
ho|)eless  state  of  their  affairs,  proposed  to  them,  by 
degrees,  that  they  should  join  in  the  conspiracy, 
telling  them  its  views,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the 
principal  members,  nnd  promising,  if  they  could 
excite  their  countrymen  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Republic,  that  they  should  be  perfectly  freed  from  all 
their  difficulties.  The  offer  was  tempting;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  so  important  a secret 
might  enable  them  to  purchase,  without  any  hazard, 
an  ample  reward  from  the  Government ; and  they 
accordingly  disclosed  the  whole  transaction  to  Q. 
Fabius  Sangn,  to  whom  their  countrymen  usuully 
applied  to  further  their  interests  when  they  hod  any 
business  at  Rome,  and  who  lost  no  time  in  laying 
the  information  before  Cicero.  The  Consul  directed 
the  Allobroges  to  keep  up  their  correspondence  with 
the  conspirators,  and  to  feign  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  that  they  might  be  able,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  furnish  him  with  some  written  proofs  of  the 
reality  of  the  plot ; for  which  purpose  they  were  in- 
structed to  demand  that  the  terms  of  their  agreement 
should  be  given  them  in  writing,  with  the  signatures 
of  the  principal  conspirators,  in  order  that  their 
countrymen  in  Gaul  might  know  on  whom  they  were 
to  depend.  Not  only  was  this  request  complied  with, 
but  the  deputies  were  further  desired  by  Lentulus  to 
visit  the  camp  of  Catiline  on  their  way  home,  and  there 
to  confirm  with  him  the  alliance  which  they  hud  con- 
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Biopifky.  traded  with  his  associates;  and  T.  Volturtius.  a citizen 
of  Croton,  who  wm  to  accompany  them,  was  charged 
From  jjy  L^niuim  with  a letter,  without  any  signature, 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Catiline.  All  these  things 
being  duly  reported  to  Cicero,  he  ordered  two  of  the 
Pretors  to  keep  guard  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
c*  Milvian  bridge  on  the  night  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
*to'  the  deputies.*  The  train  of  the  Allobroges,  accom- 
r c ponied  by  Volturtius,  arrived  at  the  bridge  about  two 
695  * or  *hrec  hours  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  the 

* third  of  December:  they  were  instantly  stepped  by 

Am  c>  the  guards,  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Pr«tors, 
gg  * quietly  surrendered  themselves  j all  their  papers  were 
secured,  and  themselves,  together  with  Volturtius, 
Arrest  of  were  taken  to  Cicero's  house  a little  before  sunrise. 
the  *mbAv  Messages  were  immediately  despatched  to  Lentulus, 
n Ccthcgus,  Statilius,  and  Cabinius,  to  require  their  at- 
tendance  ; and  they  all  without  any  suspicion  obeyed 
the  summons.  The  Senate  was  ordered  to  meet  in 
the  temple  of  Concord  ; and  there  Volturtius,  the 
Allobroges,  and  the  arrested  conspirators  were  sue* 
ces&ivcly  brought  forward.  The  first  was  encouraged 
to  declare  freely  nil  that  he  knew;  and  upon  his 
direct  evidence,  together  w ith  that  of  the  Allobroges, 
confirmed  by  their  own  seals  and  handwriting,  the 
conspirators  cither  confessed  their  crime,  or  did  not 
And  of  the  an>‘  l°n£cr  venture  to  deny  it.  They  were  then  com- 
chief  con-  milted  to  custody,  Lentulus  having  first  resigned  the 
spirt  to  n>.  office  of  Praetor  with  which  he  was  invested. 

Scarcely  was  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  dissolved, 
when  Cicero  assembled  the  people  in  the  forum,  and 
there  related  to  them,  in  detail,  the  objects  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  fully 
detected.  With  whatever  disappointment  the  mere 
Feeling  of  profligate  rabble  might  have  heard  this  statement, 
iteeoathe  ^et  l**c  majority  l,‘c  P®°P^e»  cvcn  those  who 
discovery  on  ordinary  occasions  op|>osed  the  Aristocratieal  in- 
of  the  plot,  tcrest,  regarded  the  wickedness  of  the  plot  with 
> horror,  and  felt  thunkful  to  Cicero,  whose  ability  had 
discovered  and  destroyed  it.  Every  one  was  incensed 
at  the  project  of  setting  fire  to  the  city,t  which  would 
have  been  as  ruinous  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich  ; and, 
for  a moment,  all,  but  tbe  most  unprincipled  of  the 
community,  sympathized  with  each  other  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Commonwealth.  A slight  attempt 
was  made  by  some  of  the  dependents  of  Lentulus  to 
effect  his  rescue,  and  to  call  on  the  slaves  to  join 
them,  and  to  hire  the  most  notorious  leaders  of  the 
lower  people  to  excite  a disturbance  amongst  them. 
Hut  Cicero's  vigilance  baffled  these  designs,  and  the 
fate  of  the  conspirators  depended  on  the  decision  of 
the  Senate,  which  assembled  on  tbe  fifth  of  December, 
to  determine  on  their  punishment. 

Drlintc  on  D.  Junius  Silanus,  who  was  at  this  time  Consul 
the  punish-  elect,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  conspirators 
meat  of  the  „],ouiii  be  put  to  death ; but  C.  Caesar,  not  prctcuding 
ronspua-  to  extenuate  tlseir  guilt,  but  insisting  only  that  death 
was  by  the  Constitution  of  Home  ail  illegal  punishment, 
proposed  that  their  property  should  be  confiscated, 
and  that  they  should  be  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  some  of  the  free  towns  of  Italy.  His 
speech  is  said  to  have  produced  a considerable  im- 
pression ; but  Q.  Catulus,  L.  Lucullus,  C.  Piso,  and 


• Cicero,  i*  Calitimam,  iii.  C.  2. 

f Sallust,  Catiiin*,  C.  4ft. 


Cicero  himself,*  w ith  most  of  the  Senators  of  Consular  CtimJuliua 
dignity,  still  supported  the  opinion  of  Stlaous.  It  V«*tr. 
was  reserved,  however,  for  M.  Porcius  Cato  to  move  ' 
the  Kesoiution  which  was  finally  carried;  and  in  which 
he  combioed  the  highest  panegyrics  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Consul,  with  a vote  that  the  conspirators 
should  be  put  to  death,  according  to  the  ancient 
customs  of  tbe  Republic,  as  having  been  guilty  of 
manifest  treason.  In  compliance  with  this  decree 
of  the  Senate,  Cicero  ordered  Lentulus  and  his  ac- 
complices to  be  carried,  on  the  very  same  evening,  to 
a secret  under-ground  cell  in  the  public  prison,  w here 
they  were  successively  strangled.  ' 

On  no  occasion  were  the  faults  of  the  Roman  Con- 
stitution more  mischievously  displayed  than  in  these 
proceedings.  So  ill  framed  were  the  laws,  that  the  Reflection* 
worst  criminals  could  not  legally  receive  that  punish-  on  tbeir 
meat  which  our  natural  sense  of  justice,  no  less  than  execulioa* 
the  maxims  of  state  policy,  declares  to  he  the  only 
adequate  chastisement  of  the  worst  kinds  of  wicked- 
ness. Thus  although  justice  and  the  public  safety 
alike  demanded  the  execution  of  the  conspirators,  yet 
these  claims  could  only  be  satisfied  by  an  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  a power  to  dispense  w ith 
the  laws,  and  by  another  appeal  to  abstract  principles 
in  order  to  justify  a departure  from  the  ordinances  of 
the  existing  Constitution.  The  advantage  thus  offered 
to  n popular  leader  was  not  lost  upon  Cassar  : he 
had  now  obtained  a point  on  which  the  sincere  but 
ill-judging  friends  of  liberty  might  be  induced  to 
sympathize  with  the  vilest  supporters  of  sedition  ; and 
which  might  effectually  terminate  that  short-lived 
harmony  between  honest  men  of  all  parties  which 
hail  been  produced  by  the  first  discovery  of  the  con- 
spiracy. It  mattered  nothing  that  no  traces  of  a 
sanguinary  or  tyrannical  spirit  were  to  be  found  in 
Cicero’s  proceedings  ; that  after  the  execution  of  five 
persons,  all  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  crime  on  the 
clearest  evidence,  the  justice  of  the  Government  was 
satisfied  ; and  that  its  triumph  was  not  stained,  as  in 
tbe  case  of  the  Gracchi,  by  any  after  acts  of  un- 
warrantable anil  disgraceful  cruelty.  Csesar's  ambi- 
tion required  that  he  should  excite  the  resentment 
of  the  people  against  the  Senate  ; and  here,  as  on 
every  other  occusiou,  he  sacrificed  to  it  the  welfare 
of  his  country. 

The  fate  of  Catiline  himsclff  soon  followed  the 
punishment  of  his  associates.  J Ills  force  had  at  one 


• Cicero,  ad  .41/icvn*  E/dilaJmr.  lib.  xii.  cpist.  xai. 
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x Tbe  conspiracy  ct  Catiline,  as  described  by  Sallust  and 
Cicero,  is  considered  by  some  person*  to  contain  many  impro- 
babilities. It  U incredible,  say  they,  that  a man  like  Catiline, 
tmronnectrd  with  the  regular  popular  party,  *ltould  bare  seriously 
hoped  to  effect  a revolution  ; nor  can  it  be  believed  that  any  of 
thr  Nobility  should  have  submitted  themselves  to  tbe  guidance 
of  such  a leader.  Eiea  if  be  had  s ucceeded  to  setting  6n*  to  the 
city  mid  destroying  tbe  principal  Senators,  the  I’rirtor  of  tbe 
nearest  Province  would  presently  have  inarched  against  him, 
and  would  litre  crushed  him  with  little  difficulty.  Hut  they 
who  argue  thus,  forget  that  Catiline  was  a Pnlrtciao  of  noble 
family  ; that  he  had  been  Fra-tor  ; and  that  he  was  considered 
by  Cicero  as  bis  most  dangerous  competitor  for  the  Consulship, 
when  be  was  a candidate  for  that  office,  lie  had  been  know  n in 
Svila‘9  proscriptions  as  a man  vrbo  scrupled  at  nothing  ; and 
there  w«*  a large  party  in  Hume  to  whom  such  a character  vis 
the  greatest  rvcomitwndaUoo,  and  who  would  gladly  follow  our 
one  who  possessed  iL  That  this  party  ua»  incoiisiderable  in 
poiol  uf  politic!  power  u bw  j .od  tfiey  Mcocduiplv  Uoprd  to 
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period  amounted  nearly  to  twelve  thousand  men, 
but  of  these  not  more  than  a fourth  part  were  regu- 
larly armed,  so  that  he  did  not  choose  to  venture  a 
battle ; but  having  occupied  the  line  of  the  Apennines, 
be  mantBuvred  his  troops  with  considerable  ability, 
sometimes  threatening  to  march  towards  Rome,  and 
at  other  times  to  retreat  into  Gaul,  and  never  al- 
lowing the  enemy  to  bring  him  to  action.  But  the 
news  of  the  detection  of  his  accomplices  in  the  city, 
soon  caused  a considerable  desertion  amongst  his 
followers  j and  despairing  of  success  from  any  offen- 
sive operations,  he  fell  back  upon  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pistorium,  by  forced  marches,  through  moun- 
tain-roads, hoping  that  thence  he  might  effect  his 
escape  into  Gaul  without  being  discovered.  But 
finding  that  his  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  army 
of  the  Pnetor,  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  suspecting 
his  designs,  bad  hastened  to  place  himself  on  his 
proposed  line  of  march,  Catiline  altered  his  plans, 
and  prepared  to  fight  with  the  Consul  C.  Antonius, 
who,  with  a considerable  force,  had  been  following 
him  during  his  retreat.  It  happened  that  Antonius 
either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  indisposed,  so  that 
the  command  devolved  on  M.  Petrelus  his  lieutenant, 
an  experienced  soldier,  assisted  by  P.  Scxtius,*  one  of 
the  Quccstors,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Cicero, 
and  was  heartily  desirous  of  destroying  the  remains 
of  the  conspiracy.  Accordingly  the  nnny  of  the  Re- 
public did  its  duty,  and  the  rebels,  after  n desperate 
resistance,  were  totally  defeated.  C.  Manlius,  Cati- 
line’s lieutenant,  was  killed  before  the  battle  was 
decided  ; and  Catiline  himself,  when  he  saw  that  the 
rout  of  his  followers  was  complete,  is  said  to  have 
rushed  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  there  to 
have  been  slain.  Nothing  has  been  recorded  of  him 
to  lessen  the  abhorrence  which  the  general  wicked- 
ness of  his  life,  and  the  peculiar  atrocity  of  his  designs 
against  his  country,  have  justly  deserved,  and  have 
ever  abundantly  met  with. 

From  this  time  forwards  the  correspondence  of 
Cicero  with  his  different  friends,  furnishes  us  with  so 
many  materials  for  our  History,  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, unless  we  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits,  to 
notice  only  such  as  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
When  C.  Caesar  endeavoured  to  save  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline  from  their  deserved  fate,  he  was  already 
Prator  elect  for  the  following  year;  and  M.  Cato, 
who  so  successfully  opposed  him,  was  in  like  manner 


effect  their  drsiftna  by  fire  and  ai*afcination,  rather  than  hy  open 
force.  But  If  Catiline  could  hare  once  made  Iiiim  clf  nuutrr  of  the 
city,  no  one  ran  doubt  hut  that  be  would  hare  found  a majority 
in  llie  Comitia  ready,  cither  from  fear  or  aympathy  in  bis  projects*, 
tu  elect  him  Consul  or  Dictator  ; and  when  thus  invested  with  the 
title  of  a legal  matpttrale,  and  in  possession  of  the  seat  of  Go- 
vernment, be  would,  probably,  bare  persuaded  a very  great  part 
of  the  community  to  remain  neutral,  while  bis  own  active  sup- 
porters, the  profligate  young  Nobility,  the  needy  plebeians,  the 
discontented  Italian  allies,  and  the  restless  veterans  of  Sylla's 
nrtnir*.  would  linve  enabled  him  to  defy  the  efforts  of  any  neigh- 
bouring Pnetor  who  might  have  been  disposed  to  attack  him. 
He  might  have  held  the  Government  as  easily  as  Cinna  and 
Carta  bail  done;  and  although  Pompey  might  have  imitated 
successfully  the  conduct  of  Sylla,  in  returning  from  Asia  to 
revenge  the  cause  of  the  Aristocracy,  yet  the  chance  of  resisting 
him  was  not  so  hopeless  os  to  dismay  a set  of  desperate  con- 
spirators, who,  in  their  calculations,  would  have  been  well  con- 
tented if  the  probability  of  their  failure  was  only  a little  greater 
than  that  of  their  aucceas. 

* Cicero,  pro  Stxlio,  c.  5. 


about  to  enter  on  the  office  of  Tribune  of  the  people.  Calu*Jq]lu» 
Of  the  family  and  early  life  of  the  former  wc  have  ^Cranr. 
already  spoken  ; and  as  we  have  now  mentioned  the 
name  of  his  great  opponent,  we  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  a slight  sketch  of  his  extraction  also, 
and  of  the  beginnings  of  his  public  career.  M.  Por- 
cius Cato  was  the  great  grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
amt  the  son  of  M.  Cato  and  Livia,  the  sister  of  M. 

Livius  Drusus,  and  the  divorced  wife  of  Q.  Scrvilius 
Csepio,  who  perished  in  the  war  with  the  Italian  allies. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  a child,  and  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  uncle  M.  Drusus  ;*  ___ 

where  he  is  said  to  have  given  very  early  proofs  of  A c 
that  resolute  and  even  stubborn  character  which  * 

marked  hitn  through  life.  After  the  assassination  of 
Drusus,  he  appears  to  have  passed  his  time  under  the 
care  of  a tutor  named  Sarpedon  ; and  his  half  hrother 
Q.  Ca?pio,  after  having  lost  his  father,  seems  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  same  hands.  The  lively  affection 
which  Cato  entertained  for  his  brother  was  a striking 
contrast  to  the  general  coldness  of  his  nature  ; and 
even  after  his  constitutional  apathy  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  precepts  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  he  gave?  vent 
to  the  most  violent  expressions  of  grief  at  the  death 
of  C®pio,  and  celebrated  his  funeral  with  a sumptuous- 
ness which  was  most  opposite  to  his  usual  habits. 

But  with  this  single  sacrifice  to  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity,  he  was  in  other  respects,  even  in  his 
early  youth,  so  stern  and  reserved,  that  he  is  said 
rarely  to  have  been  seen  to  laugh ; and  so  determined 
not  to  follow  the  vicious  or  absurd  fashions  of  his 
age,  that  be  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  ai 
indecent  singularity,  choosing  in  his  dress  the  colout 
that  was  most  unusual,  and  w'alking  about  with  his 
personal  appearance  so  neglected  as  to  be  utterly 
unworthy  of  his  rank  in  the  Commonwealth. t Yet 
he  was  not  without  feelings  of  anger  ; which  he  dis 
layed  towards  Q.  Carcilius  Metellus  Scipio,J  who 
ad  married  the  lady  to  whom  he  himself  was  en- 
gaged ; and  whom  he  attacked  in  consequence  in  n 
violently  satirical  poem,  after  he  was  persuaded  by 
his  friends  to  abandon  his  intention  of  obtaining  re- 
dress in  a court  of  law.  He  was  carefully  just  in  his 
conduct;  and  it  is  mentioned  of  him  that  when  he 
was  travelling  through  Asia  as  a private  individual, § 
he  contented  himself  often  with  the  entertainment  of 
the  common  inns,  instead  of  taxing  the  hospitality 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  ; which,  it  seems,  was  the 
usual  practice  of  the  Roman  Nobility  in  their  joumies 
through  the  Provinces.  When  the  inns  could  not 
accommodate  him,  he  applied  to  the  magistrates  to 
receive  him  ; but  os  he  used  no  imperious  or  threaten- 
ing language,  he  frequently  was  treated  with  neglect 
This  is  an  odious  picture  of  the  ordinary  tyranny  of 
the  Roman  Government,  and  the  debasement  of 
character  which  such  a system  produced  among  those 
who  suffered  from  it ; nay,  even  Cato  himself,  is  said 
to  have  been  much  offended  when  he  was  not  treated 
with  attention ; and  to  have  warned  the  magistrates 
that  other  Romans  would  not  imitate  his  forbearance, 
but  would  exact  by  force  a better  reception.  It  is  a 
wretched  state  of  society  when  good  men  are  proud 
of  themselves  merely  for  abstaining  from  nets  of 
positive  injustice. 
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In  preparing  himself  to  enter  upon  his  political 
career  at  Rome,  Cato  had  resolved  to  support  the 
ancient  Constitution  of  his  country,  and  to  resist 
what  he  regarded  as  the  growing  corruptions  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  From  the  pursuit  of  this 
object  he  was  never  diverted  by  any  considerations 
of  friendship,  interest,  or  fear  : but  he  did  not  follow 
it  always  with  a cool  and  enlightened  judgment  j and 
his  personal  animosities  and  prejudices  sometimes 
influenced  him,  insensibly  perhaps  to  himself,  in 
opposing,  with  excessive  vehemence,  those  whom  he 
deemed  the  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
debate  concerning  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  was 
well  calculated  to  display  the  predominant  features 
of  Cato's  character  : his  civil  courage  and  contempt 
of  popularity,  in  braving  the  odium  which  was  likely, 
owing  to  CErsar's  speech,  to  fall  upon  those  who 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  criminals ; his  zealous 
support  of  the  old  authority  of  the  Senate,  ami  his 
abhorrence  of  those  who  sought  to  overturn  it.  But 
a very  short  time  before,  he  had  given  a proof  of  his 
zeal,  the  wisdom  of  which  was  more  questionable, 
in  joining  to  prosecute  L.  Murtcna,  one  of  the  Con- 
suls elect,  for  bribery  during  his  election  j a charge 
which  he  could  not  substantiate,  and  which  was 
likely  to  divide  unseasonably  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution at  a moment  when  their  close  union  was  so 
necessary.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  .Senate  looked 
forward  to  his  services  with  sanguine  hope  during  the 
ensuing  year;  and  the  support  of  one  linn  Tribane 
was  particularly  needed,  as  Q.  Melcllus  Ncpos,  a friend 
of  Fompcy  and  a warm  enemy  of  the  Aristocracy, 
who  was  one  of  Catos  colleagues  in  the  Tribunes  hip, 
was  expected  to  employ  his  year  of  office  in  pro- 
moting measures  most  unwelcome  to  the  party  of  the 
Senate. 

The  first  measure  which  was  adopted,  on  Cato*s 
recommendation,  displayed  a more  politic  and  con- 
ciliating temper,  than  he  usually  appeared  to  ikossess. 
Already  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people  began  to 
murmur  at  the  execution  of  Catiline's  accomplices, 
and  to  complain  that  the  Senate  was  prompt  enough 
in  repressing  seditions,  but  never  bestowed  a thought 
on  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  poorer  citizens. 
CJ.  Metellus  was  disposed  to  support  these  discontents 
by  charging  Cicero  with  the  illegal  murder  of  Roman 
citizens  without  trial ; and  C.  Csesar,  the  idol  of  the 
populace,  was  ready  to  unite  his  intrigues  and  his 
eloquence  to  further  the  same  purposes.  Cato,  there- 
fore, advised  the  Senate  to  puss  a Corn  law,*  by  which 
the  sum  of  1250  talents  was  to  be  annually  employed 
in  nurchosing  corn  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  : 
and  the  thankfulness  with  which  this  bounty  was  re- 
ceived, ought  to  have  encouraged  the  Senate  to  devote 
their  attention  seriously  to  the  discovery  of  some 
plan  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  As  For  the 
attacks  made  by  Metellus  upon  Cicero's  Consulship, 
they  hud  no  other  immediate  effect  than  to  draw  from 
the  Senate  some  strong  resolutions^  by  which  every 
person  who  should  presume  to  question  the  justice  of 
the  late  executions,  was  declared  an  enemy  to  his 
country*.  Metellus  after  this  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
ceed any  further ; but  he  proposed  a law  for  the  recall 


• Plutarch,  irn  Cat  one,  e.  26.  in  Cm  tart,  c.  8. 
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of  Pompcy  with  his  army,  to  remedy  the  existing  CalusJuliua 
grievances  of  the  Slate  j and  when  this  measure  was  C**ar. 
frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  Cato,  he  left  Rome,  * 
and  withdrew  to  Pompey's  army,*  as  if  apprehending 
personal  danger  from  the  violence  of  his  opponents. 

At  the  same  time  C.  Ca?sar  was  suspended  by  a de- 
cree of  the  Senate  from  the  discharge  of  his  office  os 
Praetor  but,  on  his  submitting  to  their  authority, 
and  refusing  the  proffered  aid  of  the  populace  to 
reinstate  him  by  force,  he  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
stored by  another  decree,  and  received  many  com- 
pliments in  the  Senate  on  liis  dutiful  behaviour.  The 
year  then  appears  to  have  passed  on  in  tolerable 
tranquillity,  except  that  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained by  many  lest  Pompcy,  exasperated  at  the 
pretended  affronts  offered  to  Metellus,  should  be 
tempted  to  follow  the  example  of  Sylla,  and  cross 
over  with  his  army  into  Italy  to  interfere  by  force 
with  the  Government.  But  Pompey  was  greatly 
wronged  by  these  suspicions.  He  was  ambitious, 
indeed,  of  exercising  a commanding  influence  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  was  gratified  by  seeing  one  of 
Ids  lieutenants,  M.  Calpurnius  Piso,  elected  Consul, 
when  he  sent  him  home  from  the  army  to  be  a candi- 
date for  llmt  dignity,  and  had  avowedly  exerted  all 
his  interest  in  his  favour.  This,  however,  was  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  wishes  ; and  far  from  entertain- 
ing any  treasonable  or  revengeful  designs,  he  no 
sooner  landed  in  Italy  in  the  winter  of  this  year.f  JUtura  of 
than  he  disbanded  his  army,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  pompey  to 
attended  only  by  n few  of  his  friends.  As  he  was  not  Rome, 
allowed  to  enter  the  city  whilst  laying  claim  to  a 
Triumph,  the  people,  in  compliment  to  him,  were 
assembled  without  the  walls,  and  he  there  addressed 
them  for  the  first  time  after  an  absence  of  six  years. 

All  parlies  were  waiting  with  anxiety  to  hear  his 
sentiments  on  the  state  of  the  Republic,  and  all, 
according  to  Cicero,  were  alike  disappointed  § But 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  were  really  a just 
subject  of  blame  in  Pompcy,  that  his  speech  did  not 
espouse  sufficiently  the  interests  of  any  particular 
party  to  satisfy  their  expectations,  or  excite  their 
applause. 

A short  time  before  the  end  of  the  year  C91,  an  P.  GodJu* 
affair  had  taken  place  which,  at  the  moment  of  Pom- 
pey’s  arrival,  was  attracting  particularly  the  public  boo#e  dur_ 
attention.  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  a young  man  of  the  ing  the  ce- 
liighest  Nobility,  whose  father  and  grandfather  had  kbratioaof 
both  been  Consuls,  was  detected  in  disguise  in  the 
house  of  C.  Caesar, f|  during  the  celebration  of  certain  Deo* 
mysteries,  which  were  annually  performed  at  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  higher  magistrates,  and  from 
which  every  person  of  the  male  sex  was  most  care- 
fully excluded.  Clodius  was  a man  of  infamous  life, 
and  the  cause  commonly  alleged  for  this  act  of  pro- 
fanation, was  an  adulterous  intrigue,  in  which  he  was 
said  to  be  engaged  with  Cesar's  wifc.^[  The  matter, 
however,  was  taken  up  very  earnestly,  and  being 
mentioned  in  the  Senate  l>y  Q.  Conificius,  was 
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BJogmptiy.  robmittcd  to  the  Pontifices,  and  by  them  pronounced 
' to  be  an  act  of  sacrilegious  wickedness.*  Upon  this 
decision  a motion  was  founded  in  the  Senate,  to  bring 
Clod lus  to  trial  ; and  this  gave  occasion  to  some 
warm  debates.  The  offender,  from  various  causes, 
was  provided  with  powerful  supporters : his  family- 
interest,  probably,  was  extensive,  and  he  had  violently 
opposed  Lpcullus,  and  had  encouraged  the  discontent 
or  his  soldiers  against  liim.f  whilst  acting  as  that 
General's  lieutenant  in  the  war  with  Mithridatcs  ; by 
which  conduct  he  had  recommended  himself  both  to 
the  populuce  and  to  the  partisans  of  Pompcy,to  whom 
Lucullus  was  equally  odious.  Besides  there  was  pro- 
bably  a large  portion  of  the  young  Nobility  and  of 
the  profligate  citizens  of  all  ranks,  who  naturally 
sympathized  with  Clodius  from  similarity  of  cha- 
racter ; and  who  would  regard  him  as  an  injured 
man,  when  threatened  with  a prosecution  for  an  act 
of  irrcligion.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
the  people  that  Clodius  should  be  brought  to  trial, 
and  that  the  Praetor  should  himself  select  a certain  num- 
ber of  Judges  to  decide  the  cause  with  him,*  M.  Piso 
the  Consul  opposed  the  measure,  and  the  popular  party 
were  so  clamorous  against  it,  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  withdraw  it.  Q.  Puflus,§  one  of  the 
Tribunes,  then  moved  that  Clodius  should  still  be 
He  is  tried  tried,  but  that  the  Judges,  instead  of  being  named 
iumI  acquit-  by  the  Prtttor,  should  be  chosen  as  usual  by  lot  from 
the  different  orders  in  whose  hands  the  judicial  power 
was  then  placed.  This  proposal  was  approved  by  the 
people,  and  the  trial,  from  thenceforward,  according 
to  Cicero,  became  a mere  mockery.  The  Judges, 
thus  indiscriminately  chosen,  were  men  not  inacces- 
sible either  to  fear  or  to  corruption.  The  rabble  (by 
which  term  must  be  understood  not  the  poorest,  but 
the  roost  profligate  of  the  people,  consisting  in  a 
great  degree  of  the  young  Nobility)  was  clamorous  for 
the  acquittal  of  Clodius,  and  money  was  distributed 
so  liberally  by  his  friends,  that  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced in  his  favour  by  a majority  of  six  votes  out 
of  fifty-six. 

The  trial  of  Clodius  came  on  in  the  spring  of  the 
ceivesSpitin  year  692,  and  C.  Cssar  about  the  same  time  .set  out  for 
as  bis  Pro-  Spain,  which  was  allotted  to  him  as  his  Province  on 
vince.  His  the  expiration  of  liis  Pnctorship.  lie  had  divorced 
durinifbia  wife  on  account  of  the  suspicion  which  her  cha- 
command  raster  had  incurred  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
there.  late  profanation  of  the  mysteries ; but  ever  careful 
v c.  not  to  compromise  his  popularity,  he  had  taken  no 
692-8.  part  against  Clodius,  J|  and  professed  not  to  believe 
that  he  was  guilty.  His  debts  were  so  enormous,^ 
that  he  could  not  leave  Rome  till  some  of  his  friends, 
amongst  whom  M.  Crassus  is  particularly  mentioned, 
became  his  sureties  with  his  creditors  for  very  con- 
siderable sums.  When  he  was  thus  enabled  to  enter 
upon  the  government  of  his  Province,  he  displayed  the 
same  ability,  and  the  same  unscrupulous  waste  of 
human  lives  for  the  purposes  of  his  ambition,  which 
distinguished  his  subsequent  career.  In  order  to 
retrieve  his  fortune,  to  gain  a military  reputation,  and 
to  entitle  himself  to  the  honour  of  a Triumph,  he 
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at tacked  some  of  the  native  tribes  on  the  most  frivolous  CaiugJultus 
pretences;*  and  thus  enriched  himself  and  his  army,  Caras  r. 
and  gained  the  credit  of  a successful  General,  by  the  ' 
plunder  and  massacre  of  these  jioor  barbarians.  Pro- 
bably, also,  the  spoils  which  he  collected  on  this 
occasion  enabled  him  to  solicit  and  procure  from  the 
Senate  an  abatement  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Province 
of  Spain  ;f  a favour  which  of  course  gained  him 
numerous  friends  amongst  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  seaports  of  that  country.  But  while  thus  em- 
ployed, his  eyes  w'ere  constantly  fixed  on  the  state  of 
things  at  Rome.  The  prospect  appeared  favourable 
to  liis  ambition,  and  accordingly,  after  an  absence  of 
about  twelve  months,  he  returued  home  to  claim  a 
Triumph  for  his  victories,  and  to  offer  himself  os  a 
candidate  for  the  Consulship. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  692  had  passed  a way  State  of 
unmarked  by  any  thing  of  considerable  importance  ; ,n 

and  L.  Afrnnius  and  Q.  Metcllus  Cclcr  were  chosen  j>;s 

Consuls  for  the  year  following.  Metcllus,  although  Absence, 
the  brother  of  the  late  Tribune  Metcllus  Ncpos,  had 
yet  shewn  his  attachment  on  several  occasions  to  the  *7 
Aristocratical  party:  he  had,  during  his  Prictorship, 
been  the  means  of  saving  C.  Rabirius,  when  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Saturninus;  and  when,  after  his  Pnctor- 
ship, he  was  appointed  to  the  Province  of  Gaul,  he 
had  behaved  with  great  zeal  in  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  opposing  Catiline  in  the  field.  Afninius 
owed  his  elevation  entirely  to  the  interest  of  Pompey; 
who,  according  to  Cicero,  J spent  a large  sum  of 
money  in  securing  votes  in  his  favour.  He  is  described 
as  a man  totally  destitute  of  political  influence,^  and 
so  insignificant  as  to  have  been  of  little  or  no  service 
iu  forwarding  the  views  of  his  putron.  It  appears 
that  Pompey  at  this  time  severely  felt  the  jealousy 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  Aristocracy.  His 
successive  appointments  to  the  command  against  the 
Pirates  and  against  Mithridatcs  had  been  carried  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Nobles  ; and  in  those 
commands  he  had  given  the  greatest  offence,  first  to 
Q.  Metcllus,  when  he  interfered  to  save  the  Cretans 
from  his  cruelties,  nnd  afterwards  to  L.  Lucullus, 
when  he  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  finishing  a 
war  which  he  had  so  long  been  engaged  in  conducting. 

But  both  Mctellus  and  Lucullus  were  men  of  great 
influence  in  the  Senate ; and  now  that  Pompey  was 
returned  from  Asia,  they  exerted  themselves  to  prevent 
the  ratification  of  his  various  acts  :|f  it  being  requisite 
that  all  measures  adopted  by  a General  in  settling  the 
state  of  the  conquered  Provinces  after  a war,  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate's  authority.  Mor- 
tified at  this  treatment,  and  thinking  it  an  affront  that 
his  measures  should  be  separately  canvassed,  and 
confirmed  or  annulled  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
others,  be  connected  himself  with  the  party  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Senate;  not  intending,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  general  character,  to  follow  the  steps  of 
Marius  or  China,  but  rather  fancying  that  he  might 
avail  himself  of  the  support  of  the  popular  party,  just 
so  far  as  to  force  the  Aristocracy  to  cease  from 
opposing  him  ; and  that,  by  a dexterous  management 
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of  the  two  contending  interest*  In  the  State,  he  might 
be  nrknowlcdged  by  the  general  deference  of  all  to 
be  the  first  person  in  the  Commonwealth,  without 
raising  himself  by  violence  to  a situation  of  actual 
supremacy.  Amongst  other  things,  he  was  particularly 
desirous  to  procure  settlements  of  lands  for  the 
soldiers  who  hod  served  under  him  ; a reward  which, 
if  we  may  trust  Plutarch's  report,*  he  hail  on 
former  occasions  procured  for  those  who  had  followed 
him  in  his  curly  campaigns;  and  u measure  which 
was  sure  to  confer  on  a General  the  highest  popu- 
larity. Accordingly  L.  Flavius,  one  of  the  Tribunes, 
as  early  as  the  month  of  January,  brought  forward  an 
Agrarian  law ; t it  having  been  judged  expedient  to 
extend  the  proposed  grant  of  lands  to  the  poorer 
citizens  in  general,  as  well  ns  to  the  soldiers  of 
Pompey,  in  order  to  make  the  resolution  more  accept- 
able to  the  people  at  large.  It  was  intended  that  the 
lands  to  be  thus  distributed  should  Lc  purchased  by 
the  revenue  arising  from  Pompey *s  new  conquests, 
which  accordingly  for  the  next  five  years  was  to  he 
appropriated  to  this  object.  J This  law,  like  every 
other  of  the  same  nature,  was  warmly  opposed  by  the 
Aristocracy,  headed  by  the  Consul  Mt-lellus;  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  supported  by  Pompey,  as 
might  be  imagined,  with  all  his  interest.  Cicero 
declared  himself  favourable  to  the  principle  of  it, 
but  proposed  various  modifications  to  prevent  it  from 
injuring  the  rights  of  individuals;  and  these  altera- 
tions, he  tells  us,  were  favourably  listened  to  by  the 
people.  The  nlnrtn  of  a war  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
which  threatened  the  .State  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  drew  off  the  public  attention  from  the  law; 
but  when  the  prospect  of  affairs  cleared  up  abroad, 
the  internal  disputes  were  renewed ; and  it  appears, 
that  they  continued  through  a great  part  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  resistance  of  the  Aristocracy  was  so 
determined,  that  although  L.  Flavius  on  one  occasion 
ordered  the  Consul  Q.  Me  tell  us  to  be  sent  to  prison 
for  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  luw  .§  yet  he  was 
finally  unable  to  gain  his  object ; anil  Pompey  could 
neither  obtain  settlements  for  his  soldiers,  nor  prevail 
upon  the  Senate  to  pass  the  desired  confirmation  of 
his  acts  in  Asia. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Cmsar  returned  from  Spain 
about  the  middle  of  June,  wishing  at  once  to  obtain  a 
Triumph,  and  to  offer  himself  as  a candidate  for  the 
Consulship.  But  as  the  time  of  the  elections  was 
drawing  near,  and  no  officer  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
city  whilst  waiting  the  permission  of  the  Senate  to 
Triumph,  he  petitioned  that  he  might  be  admitted  as  a 
candidate  in  hisabscnce.il  This,  however,  being  op- 
posed in  the  Senate,  and  particularly  by  Cato,  Cursor 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  his  Triumph,  and  entering  the 
city  immediately  commenced  his  canvass,  ife  bad 
already  effected  that  famous  coalition  between 
Pompey,  Crass  us,  and  himself,  which  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Triumvirate,  or  " Com- 
mission of  Three  an  appellation  borrowed  from  the 
usual  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Senate  as 
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Commissioners  for  executing  any  particular  service,  CsinsJultai 
and  bestowed  in  mockery  upon  the  three  individuals  Cnar. 
w ho  were  purposing  to  dispose  of  the  whole  govern-  ‘ 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth  with  no  authority  but 
their  own  ambition.  The  secret  conditions  of  this 
union  cannot  of  course  be  otherwise  known  than  from 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  parties  who  formed  it: 
but  we  may  conjecture  that  Cscsar  was  anxious  to 
secure  a military  command  on  an  extensive  scale 
which  he  might  enjoy  during  several  years,  that  he/ 
too,  as  Pompey  had  done,  might  possess  a veteran 
nrmy  attached  to  his  person  ; and  that  he  might  employ 
it,  as  pompey  had  rwt  done,  in  procuring  for  himself 
whatever  he  might  choose  to  demand.  Pompey,  on 
his  part,  offended  with  the  Aristocracy,  seeing  that 
he  might  obtain,  through  Ctesar's  support,  that  ratifi- 
cation of  his  acts  in  Asia,  and  those  settlements  for 
his  soldiers,  which  had  been  so  long  denied  him  ; and 
too  vain  to  imagine  that  his  own  exploits,  or  his  con- 
sideration among  the  people,  could  ever  be  rivalled ; 
contemplating,  besides,  the  Immediate  prospect  of 
enjoying  an  undivided  supremacy  at  Uoinc  for  some 
years,  during  the  absence  of  Caesar,  and  too  willing 
to  calculate  that  the  danger,  which  is  at  a distance, 
may  be  timely  dispelled  by  some  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies ; Pompey,  for  all  these  reasons,  listened  to 
the  advances  of  Cssar  with  readiness  and  without 
suspicion.  Crnssus  was,  like  Ciesar,  ambitious  of 
obtaining  a military  command,  and  perhaps  flattered 
himself  that,  while  the  personal  character  of  his  two 
associates  might  direct  their  jealousy  chiefly  against 
one  another,  he  might  be  aide,  by  his  immense  wealth, 
to  secure  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  greatness 
hereafter,  even  without  their  cooperation.  But  with 
whatever  view's  these  confederates  W'cre  actuated, 
their  coalition  was  ns  dangerous  to  the  State  as  the 
exorbitance  of  the  prizes  which  they  secured  to  them- 
selves, and  the  violence  used  in  order  to  obtain  them, 
were  actually  destructive  of  the  existing  Constitution 
of  their  country. 

Supported  by  such  powerful  assistants  in  addition  ConmUhip 
to  his  own  popularity,  Caesar  was  elected  Consul  o(  C«**r 
without  difficulty ; the  Arisiocraticxl  party  succeeding, 
however,  in  giving  him  as  a colleague  M.  Cnlpurnius  p 
Bibulus,  on  whose  attachment  to  their  cause  they  594* 
could  fully  depend.  But  it  seems  that  the  contending 
interests  in  the  Republic  were  very  unequully  matched. 

On  the  Aristocratic*!  side  there  was  neither  unanimity 
nor  vigour.  Q.  Catulus  was  lately  dead,  and  his  high 
character  ami  long  habits  of  acting  as  the  head  of  a 
party,  rendered  his  loss  particularly  severe.  Those 
who  had  succeeded  to  his  station,  L.  Lucullus,  Q.  Hor- 
tensius,  ami  others  of  less  renown  with  posterity, 
were  mostly  engrossed,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero,* 
with  their  own  private  luxuries,  and  allowed  their 
public  duties  to  lie  neglected.  M.  Cicero  wus  in 
many  respects  so  situated  as  to  regard  the  dissensions 
of  his  countrymen  with  unusual  impartiality.  His 
birth  placed  a barrier  between  him  and  the  high 
Nobility,  which  they  were  never  able  entirely  to  forget  j 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  on  which  he 
had  always  acted,  and  which  he  had  more  particularly 
enforced  in  his  Consulship,  rendered  him  an  object  of 
aversion  to  the  violent  popular  party,  and  removed 
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Biography,  him  from  any  participation  in  the  ambitious  schemes 
' of  the  Triumvirate.  But,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment,* the  impolicy  of  his  friends,  in  holding  a tone 
of  unseasonable  severity,  hod  so  alienated  from  the 
cause  of  the  Republic  many  of  those  whom  it  had 
been  his  endeavour  in  his  public  conduct  to  conciliate, 
that  he  considered  the  state  of  affairs  utterly  unpro- 
mising, and  during  the  eventful  year  which  was  now 
about  to  commence,  he  absented  himself  almost  entirely 
from  the  business  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  most 
active  defender  of  the  Aristocratical  cause  was  M.  Cato; 
who,  although  he  filled  no  magistracy,  nor  enjoyed  any 
political  rank,  yet,  by  his  birth,  his  unshaken  integrity, 
and  his  great  courage,  had  rendered  himself  a 
person  of  considerable  importance.  Towards  Cssar, 
he  entertained  a fixed  animosity,  which  he  retained  to 
the  very  end  of  his  life;  and  the  notoriety  of  this 
feeling  deprived  his  opposition  perhaps  of  some  of 
the  weight  to  which  it  otherwise  would  have  been 
entitled.  But  had  Cuto's  influence  been  much  greater 
than  it  was,  it  could  have  uvailed  little  against  the 
united  power  of  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crussus,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  at  present  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
popular  party,  and  arming  itself  unscrupulously  with  all 
those  violent  means  which  had  been  practised  in  former 
times  by  L.  Saturninus,  P.  Sulpicius,  Marius,  or  Sylla. 
We  have  said  that  Pompey  had  been  unable  to 
rian  UK,  carry  the  Agrarian  law  of  L.  Flavius  during  the  pre- 
Ctesar.  ceding  year.  The  first  fruits  of  his  coalition  with 
Cassar  were  seen  in  the  Agrarian  law  proposed  by  the 
new  Consul  early  in  the  year,  and  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  grunt  settlements  to  twenty  thousand 
citizens  in  Campania;!  one  of  the  richest  districts 
in  Italy,  which  hail  been  let  out  under  the  Roman 
Government  since  the  second  Punic  war,  and  which  no 
former  author  of  an  Agrarian  law,  except  the  Tribune 
Rullus  during  the  Consulship  of  Cicero,  had  ever 
ventured  to  give  up  to  distribution  among  the  people. 
The  division  of  these  lands  among  the  settlers  was  to 
be  committed  to  twenty  Commissioners,  who  were  to 
be  invested  with  full  powers  to  manage  it  as  they 
thought  proper.  It  appears  from  Dion  Cassius,  that 
Caesar  haul  at  first  designed  to  do  little  more  than  bring 
forward  anew  the  law  of  Flavius;  and  that  he  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Senate,  endeavouring  to  procure  their 
concurrence  in  it.  But  finding  that  body  obstinate  in 
opposing  it,  on  no  other  grounds,  it  is  said,  but 
because  it  was  an  innovation,  he  resolved  to  pro]>ose 
it  to  the  people  in  a more  popular  form,  and  to  carry 
it  by  their  authority  alone.  Hibulus  his  collcairuc, 
with  three  of  the  Tribunes,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
oppose  it;  and  despairing  of  success  by  any  other 
means,  they  endeavoured  to  break  up  the  assembly 
from  time  to  time  by  reporting  that  thunder  had  been 
heard ; * an  occurrence  which,  according  to  the  law 
of  Rome,  should  have  immediately  suspended  the 
business  of  the  forum.  But  P.  Vatinius,  a Tribune, 
entirely  devoted  to  Casar,  had  declared  on  entering 
upon  his  office, ( that  he  would  regard  none  of  those 
obstructions  which  the  Augurs  might  throw  in  the 
way  of  his  measures  by  reporting  their  observations 
on  the  state  of  the  heavens:  and  us  he  now  was 
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busily  engaged  in  supporting  the  Agrarian  law,  he  CninsJalluj 
provided  an  armed  rabble  to  abet  him  in  his  proceed-  Circar. 
ings,  and  thus  defying  the  opposition  of  his  colleagues,  ' 
and  ordering  Bibulus  on  one  occasion  to  be  sent  to 
prison,  and  at  another  time  driving  him  out  of  the 
forum  by  violence,  he  procured  by  these  means  the 
enactment  of  the  law. 

It  was  uftcr  several  similar  riots,  in  which  Bibulus 
found  his  life  endangered,  that  he  confined  himself 
entirely  to  his  own  house,*  and  contented  himself 
with  issuing  strong  protests  and  invectives  against  the 
measures  of  his  colleague.  Ctcsar  thus  finding  him- 
self relieved  from  all  opposition,  proceeded  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  his  union  with  Pompey,  by  procuring 
from  the  people  a law  ratifying  all  his  acts  : t and  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  Equestrian  Other  laws, 
order  by  another  law,  for  the  relief  of  the  farmers  of  of 
the  revenue,  who  having,  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain 
the  contract,^  offered  too  large  a sum  for  the  rent  of 
the  taxes  in  the  newly  conquered  Provinces,  had 
afterwards  petitioned  the  Senate  that  this  agreement 
might  be  relaxed  a little  in  their  favour.  Their  peti- 
tion had  been  first  presented  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  693,  and  had  been  constantly  rejected ; Cato  on 
all  occasions  speaking  against  it  with  great  vehemence. 

It  was  now  granted  by  the  people  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Caesar;  and  thus  the  affections  of  a powerful 
body  of  men  were  alienated  from  the  Aristocracy,  at 
a time  when  their  assistance  was  most  needful. 

These,  however,  were  all  of  them  measures  with 
regard  to  which  good  and  wise  men  might  fairly 
differ,  however  much  they  condemned  the  violent 
means  by  which  they  were  carried.  It  now  remaiued 
that  the  Triumvirs  should  provide  more  directly  for 
their  own  aggrandizement.  Accordingly  P.  Vatinius 
moved  before  the  people,  that  the  Provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  Illyricum  should  be  given  to  Csesarfor 
five  years,  with  an  army  of  three  legions  although  * Vf* 
the  disposal  of  such  commands  was  vested,  by  the  Gaul  given 
law,  as  it  then  stood,  in  the  Senate  alone.  The  people,  to  Cesar, 
os  may  be  supposed,  readily  agreed  to  the  grant ; aud 
the  Senate,  wishing  perhaps  to  increase  the  weight  of 
Caesar’s  employments  abroad,  and  to  remove  him 
further  from  the  city,  added  to  his  government  the 
Province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  voted  hint  another 
legion.  Meantime  Pompey  had  connected  himself 
more  closely  with  Ctcsar,  ||  by  marrying  his  daughter 
Julia;  and  Ctrsar  on  his  part  married  Calpurniu,  the 
daughter  of  L.  Piso;  intending  that  his  father- in- law 
Piso,  and  A.  Gabinius,  an  old  partisan  of  Pompey, 
should  succeed  in  the  following  year  to  the  Consulship. 

At  the  same  time  the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius  into  u 
plebeian  family  had  been  eflected  through  the  influence 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar,1 in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  be  elected  Tribune  of  the  people.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  considered  generally  as  a useful 
instrument  to  keep  the  Aristocratical  party  in  a state 
of  depression  and  alarm : and  Crcsor,  it  is  said, 
offended  by  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  spoke  of  the 
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Biography.  Triumvirate,  was  disponed  to  cooperate  with  Clod i us 
' in  those  measures  which  were  more  particularly 
aimed  against  him  personally.  But  the  transactions 
which  led  to  Cicero’s  exile  belong  more  properly  to 
the  subsequent  year ; and  the  story  of  Qcsar’s  Consul- 
ship may  be  closed  by  observing,  that  after  seeing  Piso 
and  Gobinius  elected  Consuls  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  Triumvirate,  and  leaving  Clodius  in  possession  of 
the  Tribuneship,  and  bent  on  effecting  the  destruction 
of  Cicero,  he  set  out  from  Rome  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  695,  to  commence  his  long  career  of  con- 
quests in  Gaul.* 
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At  this  point  our  narrative  of  the  internal  affairs  of  CaiusJuliaa 
the  Commonwealth  may  be  allowed  to  pause;  while 
the  readers  attention  is  directed  to  a farther  detail  of  v 
the  events  which  hod  previously  occurred  in  Spain, 
to  the  operations  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  to  those  of 
Crassua  in  Parthia.  The  latter  expedition  indeed  did 
not  take  place  till  a period  somewhat  later  than  that 
which  we  have  now  reached ; but  os  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  course  of  events  at  Rome,  it  may  be  a little 
anticipated,  in  order  that  the  thread  of  our  story 
may  not  be  interrupted,  as  wc  proceed  from  the 
exile  of  Cicero  to  the  actual  beginning  of  the  civil 
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Before  we  proceed  in  the  domestic  history  of 
Rome,  it  will  be  necessary  to  retread  our  steps  in 
order  to  narrate  the  fortunes  of  some  of  her  Provinces. 
We  begin  with  Spain.  The  historian  of  this  quarter 
has  uniformly  had  to  lament  the  almost  total  want  of 
information  relative  to  its  early  inhabitants,  os  well 
as  in  regard  to  those  rude  beginnings  of  society  and 
of  government,  which  must  have  long  preceded  the 
times  of  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Celtibcrions,  who  were  found  by  Hamilcar 
Barca  in  possession  of  Catalonia  and  the  adjacent 
districts,  were  originally  a Celtic  tribe,  who  had 
migrated  from  the  neighbouring  Provinces  of  France, 
either  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  or  for  the 
more  simple  object  of  obtaining  a home  and  securing 
personal  protection  among  the  friendly  natives  of 
Iberia.  It  has  been  imagined,  too,  thut  the  Phoeni- 
cians, to  whom  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  familiarly  known,  were  acquainted,  at  a very 
early  period,  with  the  mineral  riches  of  Spain  ; but 
the  Greek  historians,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for 
nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world,  seem 
not  to  have  taken  a sufficient  interest  in  the  commer- 
cial enterprise  of  their  Syrian  neighbours,  cither  to 
record  their  discoveries,  or  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
their  conquests.  There  is  a tradition  among  certain 
authors,  that  the  people  of  Tyre  fixed  a mercantile 
establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Cadiz : 
and  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  a colony  of  Greeks, 
at  a remote  sru,  passed  the  pillars  of  Hercules ; und, 
moreover,  that,  upon  meeting  with  encouragement 
and  protection  from  a nativ  e Prince,  to  whom  he  gives 
the  name  of  Arganthonius,  they  proceeded  to  build, 
or  to  occupy,  the  maritime  city  of  Tartessus;  where 
they  continued  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  set 
an  example  of  successful  industry  for  many  generations. 

But  it  is,  nevertheless,  universally  admitted,  that 
very  little  is  known  of  Spain  until  the  period  when 
the  memorable  contest  between  the  rival  Republics 
of  Carthage  and  Rome  rendered  her  richest  Provinces 
the  theatre  of  war;  and  which,  by  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Latin  historians  to  the  progress  of  their 
arms,  placed  within  their  reach  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  people,  with  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country,  and  even  in  some  mea- 
sure with  its  natural  productions.  It  is  no  doubt 
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true,  that  the  curious  reader  may  glean  from  more  Spain, 
ancient  annals  than  those  which  record  the  events  of  s 
the  second  Punic  war,  a few  facts  concerning  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Iberia ; and  learn  from  one 
author  that  they  were  brave  but  impolitic,  ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  entirely  occupied  with  the 
care  of  their  ortuour  and  of  their  horses  ; the  latter 
of  which  they  arc  said  to  hare  valued  more  highly 
than  their  ow  n blood.  It  is  Strabo  who  tells  us  that 
the  Spaniards  painted  or  stained  their  bodies  with 
various  colours ; that  they  delighted  in  long  hair 
and  in  glittering  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver ; that 
their  mountains  abounded  in  mines  of  copper,  as 
well  os  of  the  more  precious  metals  ; and  that  either 
from  ignorance,  or  from  the  possession  of  uncommon 
wealth,  they  were  observed  to  use  targe  vessels  and 
implements  of  silver  for  the  most  ordinary  domestic 
purposes.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  abundantly 
obvious,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  in  regard 
to  Spain,  was  extremely  limited;  and  also  that  the 
few  particulars  which  they  had  collected,  relative  to 
the  inhabitants,  denote  a condition  of  the  lowest 
barbarism  ; in  which  there  was  neither  sufficient  con- 
cert among  the  various  tribes  to  prevent  the  invasion 
and  settlement  of  foreigners,  nor  sufficient  skill  and 
docility  to  imitate  the  arts  by  which  their  several 
hordes  were  successively  subdued. 

It  was  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  Innuion  of 
war,  and  immediately  upon  suppressing  the  dangerous  SP*** 
insurrection  of  the  rebellious  mercenaries,  that 
Ilaiuilcnr  Barca  led  an  army  Into  Spain;  under  the  v c 
pretext,  it  is  said,  of  protecting  the  Tyrian  colonists, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  from  the  violence 
and  injustice  of  their  barbarian  neighbours.  This 
celebrated  commander  began  by  forming  an  exten- 
sive settlement  on  the  coast,  where  he  likewise  built 
the  town  called  Barceno,  the  modern  Barcelona ; and 
in  the  choice  of  a situation  he  could  not  have  selected 
one  more  conveniently  adapted,  both  for  an  easy 
intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  and  for  securing 
at  all  times  a large  share  of  the  metallic  wealth  of 
the  Catalonian  mountains.  Polybius  narrates  that 
Ilumilcur  spent  about  nine  years  in  Spain;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  extended  very  considerably  the 
dominions  and  influence  of  Carthage.  His  policy  hu  death, 
and  anna  were  equally  successful  ; till,  at  length, 
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engaging  in  battle  with  an  array  composed  of  the 
bravest  and  most  warlike  of  the  native  tribes,  and 
exceeding  greatly  in  number  all  the  troops  that  he  could 
bring  into  the  field,  he  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Ilasdrubal,  the  son-in-law  of  the  great  commander 
whose  death  we  have  just  related,  succeeded  him  in  the 
management  of  the  war,  and  in  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  Carthaginian  Province.  But  of 
the  events  which  marked  the  commencement  of 
Hasdrubal's  government,  we  are  not  enabled  to  give 
any  details  • and  it  is  only  from  the  effects  which  his 
military  movements  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  allies  in  Spain,  that  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, which  is  also  continued  hy  other  considera- 
tions, that  he  must  have  subdued  the  confederate 
chiefs  who  took  the  field  against  his  predecessor, 
and  even  added  to  the  conquests  which  that  General 
had  achieved.  His  progress  awakened  the  fears  of 
the  people  of  Saguntum  ; a city  which  is  understood 
to  have  derived  its  origin  from  the  commercial  esta- 
blishment of  some  Grecian  colony,  and  which,  at  the 
period  in  question,  enjoyed  the  alliance  of  Rome, 
and  was  entitled  to  claim  the  protection  of  that 
powerful  and  jealous  state. 

In  the  life  of  Hannibal  wc  have  already  detailed 
the  principal  events  in  Spsiin  during  the  early  period 
of  his  military  career,  till  the  fall  of  Saguntum,  at 
sufficient  length  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  recapitu- 
lating them  here. 

Auer  the  capture  of  this  city,  the  Senate  at  Rome 
did  not  entertain  the  most  distant  suspicion  that  their 
own  territory  was  nbout  to  be  invaded,  but  raised 
two  Consular  armies  ; of  which,  the  one  was  destined 
to  act  in  .Spain,  whilst  the  other  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  African  dominions  of  Carthage. 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  former  ; and  this  Consul,  together  with 
his  brother  Cneius  Cornelius,  w ho  had  been  named 
his  lieutenant,  was  already  on  his  passage  to  his  Pro- 
vince, when,  happening  to  approach  the  coast  of 
Gaul,  he  received  the  unexpected  information  that 
Hannibal,  at  the  head  of  a powerful  armament,  was 
actually  marching  through  that  country  on  his  way 
to  Italy.  Such  news  amid  not  fail  to  influence  the 
procedure  of  Publius.  It  now  became  his  main  object 
to  intercept  the  Carthaginians,  and,  by  bringing  them 
to  buttle,  to  fix,  if  possible,  the  scat  of  war  among 
the  Gauls.  For  this  purpose  he  immediately  landed 
a jNirt  of  the  troops  at  Marseilles,  and  went  in  quest 
of  the  invader;  instructing  his  brother  to  proceed 
with  the  remainder  into  Spain,  to  effect  the  reduction 
of  that  Province,  and  to  reestablish  in  it,  by  dint  of 
arms  and  of  negotiation,  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  ascendency  of  their  nllic.8. 

When  Hannibal  marched  out  of  Spain,  he  left  to 
the  command  of  his  brother  Ilasdrubal  a considerable 
body  of  troops,  with  a fleet  of  sixty  ships  to  protect 
the  coast  ; whilst  he  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Hanno  all  the  country  between  the  Ibcrus  and  the 
Pyrenean  range,  to  keep  open  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  and  to  protect  the  heavy  baggage  of  the 
Italian  army,  which  it  had  been  found  expedient  to 
leave  behind. 

Cneius  Cornelius,  having  disembarked  his  soldiers 
at  Emporium,  proceeded  along  the  coast,  reducing 
several  towns  in  bis  line  of  march,  and  restoring  the 
confidence  of  such  of  the  native  chiefs  as  had  been 


disposed  to  attach  themselves  to  the  fortune  of  Rome.  Sp*ia, 
He  is  said  to  have  gained,  in  the  beginning  of  the  * 
campaign,  a considerable  advantage  over  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Himilco,  who  had  been  sent  to  assist  the  councils  of 
Ilasdrubal.  But  if  we  may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of 
Polybius,  the  success  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  will 
appear  to  have  been  neither  very  brilliant,  nor  at- 
tended with  any  permanent  effect.  He  assures  us 
that  os  soon  ns  Hoad  rubai  was  informed  of  these 
transactions,  he  made  haste  to  pass  the  Ibcrus  with 
his  army  ; and  finding  that  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Romans  hail  grown  confident  from  their  late  success, 
were  relaxed  in  their  discipline,  and  forgetful  of  the 
usual  precautions,  he  sent  forward  a body  of  eight 
thousand  foot  and  a thousand  horse  ; who,  falling  sud- 
denly upon  them,  while  they  were  dispersed  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  killed  a great  number,  and  drove 
the  rest  in  confusion  to  their  ships.  Livy  shews  a 
strong  inclination  to  magnify  the  exploits  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  exaggerate  their  triumphs;  but  Appian, 
w ho  is  on  this  occasion  a more  impartial  authority, 
remarks,  with  an  air  of  much  truth  and  simplicitv, 
that  prior  to  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Publius  from 
Italy,  the  Roman  commander  achieved  nothing  that 
was  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 

The  value  of  Spain  was  first  made  manifest  to  the  Publius 
people  of  Rome,  by  the  important  supplies  of  men  and  Cur.  Scijiu 
treasure  which  Hannibal  appeared  to  draw  from  it. 
Determined  to  cut  off  from  him  this  source  of  power,  ^ 
the  Senate  resolved  that  Publius  Cor.  Scipio,  to  whom  ulvmntages 
the  Province  of  Spain  was  first  allotted,  should  im-  over  the 
mediately  proceed  to  resume  his  command  at  the  Cartlugl- 
head  of  a considerable  reinforcement  both  of  sea  and  n,an*' 
land  forces;  directing,  in  the  mean  time,  their  main 
attention  to  the  hostile  designs  of  their  invader,  who 
had  already  pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

Nor  did  Publius  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his  Republic. 

Before  this  period  the  Romans  had  never  attempted 
to  carry  their  arms  beyond  the  Ibcrus ; thinking  it 
sufficient  to  have  obtained  the  nominal  alliance  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  who  dwelt  towards  the  north  and 
west,  or  to  have  stipulated  for  their  forbearance. 

But  now,  their  warlike  operations  were  planned  on  a 
larger  scale ; and  Publius,  crossing  the  wonted 
boundary  of  his  Province,  is  said  to  have  subdued,  or 
gained  over  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  a great  variety 
of  nations,  whose  names  and  appearance  were  alto- 
gether new  to  his  victorious  troops.  The  present 
success  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  not  confined 
to  the  progress  of  their  arms  ; and  there  is  an  inci- 
dent, connected  with  the  fortune  of  the  war,  and 
mentioned  by  all  the  historians,  w'hich  contributed 
not  a little  to  strengthen  their  footing  in  Spain. 

When  Hannibal  was  preparing  for  his  Italian  expe-  Anecdote 
dition,  he  thought  proper  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  ofAbilo*^ 
Spanish  allies,  by  demanding  the  children  of  the 
principal  families,  in  order  to  detain  them  in  a fortified 
place,  in  the  capacity  of  hostages,  until  the  Romans 
should  be  finally  expelled  from  their  territory.  A 
crafty  Spaniard,  to  whom  Livy  gives  the  name  of 
Abilox,  and  whom  the  readers  of  Polybius  will  re- 
cognise under  the  similar  appellation  of  Abilyx, 
contrived  to  remove  this  impediment  to  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  Roman  Proconsul.  He  persuaded  the 
Carthaginian  General  Bostar,  who  acted  os  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Ilasdrubal,  that  humanity  and  good  policy 
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alike  required  that,  as  his  countrymen  could  no  longer 
maintain  their  ascendency  by  the  terror  of  their  arms, 
he  should  deliver  up  to  their  parents  the  youths  whom 
Hannibal  hail  shut  up  in  Soguntum.  Abilox  was 
himself  commissioned  to  carry  this  benevolent  pro- 
posal into  effect.  Instead,  however,  of  restoring  the 
children  immediately  to  their  families,  he  carried 
them  all  to  the  Roman  camp  ; reserving  for  Publius 
Scipio  the  pleasing  and  popular  office  of  replacing 
the  hostages  under  the  roof  of  their  fathers,  and 
of  thereby  securing,  for  the  interests  of  his  country, 
the  affections  and  cooperation  of  a large  body  of  the 
native  chiefs. 

History  has  not  preserved  to  us  any  detail  of  the 
proceedings  which  diversified  the  war  in  Spain  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  which  we  have  noted  in  the 
margin.  The  two  Scipios  continued  to  make  con- 
siderable progress  when  Hasdrubal,  who  alone  of  all 
the  Carthaginian  Generals  appeared  able  to  cope  with 
them,  received  orders  from  his  Government  to  march 
into  Italy  to  the  relief  of  his  brother,  now  beginning 
to  be  hard  pressed  by  the  Consular  armies,  but  the 
policy  of  the  Romans  required  that  Hannibal  should 
not  receive  any  reinforcements  from  Spain  ; and  with 
this  view  Publius  put  his  troops  in  motion  to  watch 
the  steps  of  Hasdrubal,  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
Pyrenees,  brought  him  to  an  engagement  in  spite  of 
his  resolution  to  avoid  it,  and,  finally,  inflicted  upon 
him  so  complete  an  overthrow,  as  to  prevent  him,  for 
the  present,  from  continuing  his  march  into  Italy. 

But  the  prosperity  of  the  Romans  was  doomed  to 
experience  a grievous  interruption.  Three  year*  had 
hurdly  elapsed  when  the  Carthaginian  force  in  Spain  was 
so  amply  recruited,  that  they  hiul  no  fewer  than  three 
armies  in  the  field : one  commanded  by  Hasdrubal  the 
son  of  Gisgo,  the  second  by  Hasdrubal  the  brother  of 
Hannibal,  and  the  third  by  Mago,  who  seems  to  have 
joined  the  first  of  the  Generals  now'  named.  The 
Roman  leaders  formed  a plan  for  cutting  them  off 
separately,  and  in  succession  ; and  regarding  Hasdni- 
bill,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,as  by  far  the  most  formidable 
of  their  antagonists,  it  was  agreed  between  the  two 
Scipios  thut  Cncius,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
legionary  soldiers  and  a portion  of  the  allies,  should 
attack  him,  whilst  Publius,  with  the  remainder,  com- 
posed of  Roman  and  Italian  auxiliaries,  should  watch 
the  motions  of  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  of  Mago. 
This  resolution  proved  filial  to  the  cause  of  Rome. 
Publius  found  himself  unequal  to  the  combined  armies 
which  he  had  to  oppose ; for,  besides  the  troops  which 
fought  under  the  standard  of  Carthage,  there  was  a 
powerful  body  of  Kumidian  cavalry,  commanded  by 
their  Prince  Masinissn,  which  galled  the  heavy-armed 
soldiers  of  the  legion,  and  intercepted  all  the  supplier 
of  their  camp.  Livy  describes,  in  language  rendered 
eloquent  by  indignation,  the  annoyance  and  difficulties 
which  were  created  by  these  barbarian  horsemen. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  dangers  with  which  the 
Roman  General  hud  to  contend,  lie  was  aware  that 
Indibilis,  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  (lie  native  chiefs, 
was  at  hand  with  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  Carthaginians ; and  lie 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that,  were  this  junction  once 
effected,  he  wonhl  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
field  to  an  enemy  so  mnch  superior  to  himself  in 
numbers.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  he 
resolved  to  issue  forth  in  the  night  and  crush  the 


force  of  Indibilis,  before  the  latter  could  reach  the  Spun, 
encampment  of  the  confederates  * a measure  which,  * 
os  it  failed  to  secure  success,  has  been  condemned  as 
rash  and  inexpedient.  A general  engagement  took 
place  amidst  the  confusion  of  a nocturnal  assault : 
the  Numidian  horse  attacked  the  Romans  whilst  yet 
on  their  march  , and  the  whole  Carthaginian  army, 
roused  by  the  clamour  of  the  onset,  rushed  from 
their  entrenchments  to  support  the  urms  of  their 
allies.  Publius  fell  in  the  battle,  and  his  troops  were 

ut  to  the  routj  of  whom,  say*  Livy,  not  one  would 

ave  escaped,  hud  not  the  approach  of  night  suved 
the  fugitive*.  Historians,  like  poets,  are  sometimes 
caught  napping  j and  the  reader  of  this  passage,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  book  of  the  work  to  which  we  arc  now 
alluding,  must  have  some  curiosity  to  learn,  how  a 
fight,  which  commenced  at  midnight,  (r ned'ui  noctc 
profeciut,  cum  ubviis  huttibus  tuoitut  evnscruit)  could 
be  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  evening  twilight.* 

The  two  victorious  armies,  having  joined  that  The  Car* 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Hasdrubal,  the  son  thaginiaa 
of  Humilcar,  marched  immediately  ngmnst  Cncius,  to  General* 
put  an  end  to  the  war  by  his  defeat.  He  was  already 
more  than  half  vanquished  by  the  desertion  of  thecnciusj 
Spanish  allies,  who  had  been  seduced  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, or  reculled  home  by  the  news  of  u domestic 
quarrel.  The  battle  which  ensued  w'as  decisive  of  his 
fate.  Attempting  to  retreat  in  the  night,  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  enemy,  compelled  to  receive  their 
attack  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and 
ultimately  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  army  und  of 
his  life.  Appian  informs  us,  that  the  Roman  General, 
having  fled  wiih  a few  followers  and  taken  refuge  in  wbobUke- 
a tower  or  fortress,  was  pursued  by  the  furious  bar-  ^ 
barians  and  burnt  to  death  within  the  walls  j and  411,1 
Livy  adds  some  probability  to  the  same  account,  by 
slating  that  the  place  in  which  Cneius  had  shut  him- 
self up,  was  reduced  by  means  of  fire ; after  which, 
he  and  all  liis  attendants  were  cruelly  butchered  by 
the  conquerors. 

Spain  now  seemed  lost  to  the  Romans  j their  best 
commanders  being  killed,  and  their  armies  either  cut  duct  of 
in  pieces  or  dispersed.  In  this  crisis  of  their  affairs,  Lucius 
a gallant  young  officer,  of  the  Equestrian  order,  Marrina 
assumed  the  conduct  of  the  war ; and,  collecting  the 
remains  of  the  broken  legions,  prepared  to  maintain 
his  ground  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  again  advancing,  under 
Hasdrubal,  the  sou  of  Gisgo,  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  the  Spanish  territory.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Livy  for  asserting  that  this  spirited  youth  soon  after- 
wards succeeded  in  turning  the  tide  of  fortune  in 
favour  of  his  countrymen  ; that  lie  attacked  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  had  divided  themselves  into  two 
camps  and  were  secure,  as  they  imagined,  from  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  killed  thirty-seven 
thousand  of  them,  took  nearly  two  thousand  pri- 
soners, and  brought  off  an  immense  quantity  of 
plunder. 

These  ev  ents  took  place  in  the  year  212  before  the 
Christian  «r»;  and  as  it  was  not  till  the  following  year 
that  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Publius  who 
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had  lately  fallen  in  battle,  was  appointed  to  tlie  com- 
marnl  in  Spain,  there  is  an  interval  of  more  than 
twelve  months,  which  appears  like  a blank  in  the 
page  of  history.  A|>pian,  it  is  true,  supplies  some 
information  in  regard  to  that  period,  which  may  be 
thought  sufficient  to  connect,  at  least,  the  chain  of 
events.  He  tells  us  that  Marcellas,  who  had  re- 
cently served  with  much  distinction  in  Sicily,  was  sent 
with  M.  Claudius  to  assume  the  Government  in  the 
Spanish  Province  * but,  be  adds,  their  success  waa  so 
very  indifferent,  that  the  strength  of  the  Carthagiuians 
was  not  only  greatly  increased,  but  that  nearly  the 
whole  country  had  again  fallen  under  their  dominion, 
whilst  the  wrecks  of  the  Homan  army  were  confined 
to  the  fortresses  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Livy, 
5 it  is  proper  to  observe,  makes  no  mention  of  these 
appointments  ; and  the  inquisitive  reader,  who  exa- 
* mines  carefully  into  dates,  will  unquestionably  find 
some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  statement  of  Ap- 
pian  with  the  proceedings  which  arc  recorded  of 
Mnrcellus,  almost  at  tfic  same  moment,  whilst  exer- 
cising a command  in  Sicily.  But,  in  wliatever  way 
this  obscurity  may  be  removed,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  year  we  have  already  named, 
young  Scipio  appeared  in  the  field,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  father  ; to  revive  the  fallen  hopes  of  the 
army  which  had  sustained  so  severe  an  overthrow} 
and  to  conquer  for  Home  that  ascendency  iu  Spain 
which  she  continued  to  hold  till  her  power  was  de- 


bourbood  of  the  Pyrenees.  As  the  season  was  far 
advanced,  he  refrained  from  undertaking  any  military  ^ 
expedition  till  the  ensuing  spring  ; and  satisfied  him- 
self with  fixing  his  head-quarters  at  the  modern  town 
of  Tarragona,  and  with  usin^  the  utmost  exertion  to 
obtain  accurate  intelligence,  in  regard  to  the  strength 
and  distribution  of  the  enemy's  forces.  lie  learned 
that  they  had  deposited  their  principal  stores  at  New 
Carthage,  which  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  gar- 
risoned with  a thousand  men  } separating  their  army, 
for  the  present,  into  three  divisions,  of  which  none 
was  nearer  the  position  of  their  magazines  than  a 
march  of  ten  days.  Scipio  himself  was,  indeed,  still 
farther  from  New  Carthage  than  the  distance  just  , 
specified,  being  removed  from  it  not  less  than  three  j, 
hundred  miles.  He  nevertheless  conceived  the  project  a 
of  surprising  it ; trusting  to  the  negligence  of  his  ' 
enemies,  and  confiding  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  1 
able  to  accomplish  the  greater  part  of  his  march 
before  his  design  could  be  suspected,  or  any  measure 
adopted  to  prevent  its  success.  His  stratagem  was 
crowned  with  the  most  complete  triumph.  The 
town  fell  into  his  hands,  together  with  the  immense 
stores  which  it  contained ; and  the  Carthaginians, 
finding  themselves  outwitted  by  a mere  youth,  began 
to  perceive  that  they  would  have  to  contend  anew 
for  the  possession  of  a country,  w hich  they  bad  allowed 
themselves  to  consider  as  a permanent  nursery  for 
their  armies,  and  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  wealth 


slroycd  by  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  invuders. 
Yoanf  Sd-  The  Spanish  Province  had  now  fewer  attractions 
pio  elected  for  the  ambition  of  Homan  leaders  than  at  any  former 
rrocoBMil.  pepj0|j  . anj  gy,  |,one  but  a person  of  great  ability  was 
fit  for  the  command,  so,  when  the  day  appointed  fur 
the  election  of  a Proconsul  arrived,  it  api>eared,  to 
the  great  consternation  of  the  people,  that  no  candi- 
date for  this  dangerous  preferment  had  yet  given  in 
his  name.  Grief  and  dismay  pervaded  the  whole 
assembly*  when,  on  a sudden,  a youth  of  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  presented  himself  to  their  choice, 
urging  his  pretensions  with  eepud  simplicity  and 
confidence.  The  eves  of  all  the  citizens  were  imme- 


to  the  parent  State. 

It  appears  that  about  the  time  of  Scipio's  arrival  in  Defeats 
Spain , the  Carthaginian  Generals  were  busily  occupied  Hiudrab*!, 
in  preparing  a reinforcement  for  Hannibal  in  Italy, 

The  best  of  their  troops,  with  all  the  supplies  and  yit.v 
apparatus  necessary  for  accomplishing  an  arduous  tliage. 
march  across  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  were  col- 
lected and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Hasdrubal  the 
son  of  Hamilcar.  The  other  Hasd rubai,  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  was  likewise  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
an  army  still  more  numerous,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  employ  the  attention  of  the  Romans,  ami  to 
aid  the  advance  of  the  former  towards  the  confines  of 


d lately  attracted  to  Scipio,  who,  as  the  son  of  the  late  Gaul.  The  position  of  Scipio  at  Tarragona,  to  which 
Proconsul,  w hose  death  was  still  so  recent,  called  he  had  returned  after  the  reduction  of  New  Carthage, 


forth  at  once  their  sympathy  and  admiration.  The  was  regarded  as  a material  obstacle  to  the  accoinplish- 
clection  of  the  aspiring  soldier  was  unanimous.  Not  ment  of  this  important  measure.  To  withdraw  him, 
only  did  all  the  Centuries  agree  in  their  votes,  but,  therefore,  from  bis  stution,  the  Carthaginian  corn- 
says  Livy,  every  individual  member  of  this  popular  manders  set  their  whole  force  in  motion  towards  the 
assembly  concurred  in  the  decision,  that  the  command  coast,  apparently  with  the  settled  determination  to  re- 
in Spain  should  bo  conferred  on  Publius  Scipio.  cover  New  Carthage  at  every  hazard,  as  being  in  itself  a 

Character  This  young  man  was  already  known  by  a variety  place  of  considerable  consequence,  and  a necessary  point 
ofSdpio.  0f  circumstances  which  recommended  him  greatly  to  of  communication  with  the  seat  of  Government .in  Africa. 

public  favour.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  just  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcnr,who»e  division  of  the 
catering  upon  the  military  service,  he  had  hail  the  army  was  farthest  advanced,  took  a post  on  the  river 
good  fortune  to  rescue  and  preserve  his  father,  who  Jhctis,  with  the  seeming  intention  of  commencing 
was  on  the  point  of  being  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  siege  j a movement  which  so  much  excited  the 
on  the  river  Ticinus.  ileing  afterwards  engaged  in  apprehensions  of  the  Homan  Gcnerul  for  his  reccut 
the  battle  of  Cana®,  and  one  of  a band  of  young  men  conquest,  that  he  immediately  began  his  march,  in 
who  had  forced  their  way  to  CanuMuui,  lie  pre-  order  to  risk  u battle  with  the  brother  of  Hannibal, 

vented  the  execution  of  a design  which  they  had  rather  than  relinquish  the  possession  of  a maritime  city, 
formed  to  abandon  Italy}  obliging  them  all  to  biud  whose  name  was  connected  with  his  earliest  honours, 
themselves  by  an  oath,  that  they  would  remain  and  As  the  sole  object  of  Hasdrubnl's  stratagem  was  Hasdrubal 
contend  for  the  fortunes  of  their  country  till  the  hist,  to  secure  an  undisturbed  march  to  the  Pyrenees,  kavnSpam 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  with  a rein-  he  allowed  the  semblance  of  a victory  to  Scipio,  «”<•  carries 
forcemeat  of  ten  thousand  men  and  thirty  armed  and  retreated  with  a slow  and  measured  pace  before 
ships,  he  found  the  remains  of  his  vanquished  country-  the  Homans,  who  conld  not  fail  to  lie  surprised  at ,u  ° 
men  shut  up  within  a narrow  compass  in  the  neigh-  the  facility  of  their  triumph.  Scipio,  who  to  ull  the 
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ardour  of  youth  joined  much  of  the  caution  of  more  ad- 
vanced life,  abstained  from  pursuing  an  enemy  who  had 
evidently  retired  without  being  defeated ; and  being 
justly  apprehensive  that,  by  a forward  movement,  he 
might  be  placed  between  the  lines  of  two  powerful 
armies,  each  of  w hich,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  w as 
in  correspondence  with  the  other,  he  recalled  his  vic- 
torious soldiers  to  their  standards,  and  resolved  to 
await  the  progress  of  events.  Meantime  Hnsdrubal 
crossed  the  Ihcrus,  and  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
Pyrenees  ; of  which,  as  soon  as  the  Roman  General 
was  aware,  he  despatched  some  light  troops  to  watch 
the  progress  of  his  antagonist ; and  finding  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  his  intention  to  reinforce 
Hannibal  in  Italy,  he  sent  information  to  Rome,  ap- 
prizing the  Senute  that,  if  the  |>assage  through  the  Alps 
could  be  a second  time  accomplished,  they  would 
soon  have  to  contend  with  another  Carthaginian  army, 
commanded  by  another  son  of  the  renowned  Hamitcar. 

In  this  transaction,  as  Dr.  Ferguson  remarks,  Set p to 
may  appear  to  have  been  overreached  -f  and  in  respect 
to  the  address  of  his  enemy,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
admitting  the  object  they  pursued  to  be  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  be  preferred  to  the  reputation  of 
victory,  and  to  be  attainable  even  under  the  loss  and 
discouragement  of  a defeat,  the  plan  was  by  them 
ably  laid  and  carried  into  execution.  But  even  in 
this  supposition,  Scipio  must  be  acquitted  of  any  mis- 
take or  defect  of  conduct.  He  advanced  to  cover 
an  important  station,  which  the  enemy  might  have 
seised,  if  he  had  not  tuken  this  measure.  He  took 
advantage  of  their  separation  to  strike  a decisive 
blow ; and,  probably,  to  disconcert  any  immediate 
project  of  offensive  war.  On  a discovery  of  their  march 
into  Italy,  what  remained  for  him  to  do  was  not 
neglected ; the  enemy  were  carefully  observed,  and 
seasonable  intelligence  was  sent  to  Rome  of  their 
apparent  intentions. 

But  the  characterof  Scipio  rests  on  a better  foundation 
than  the  conjectural  inferences  of  an  historian,  whose 
judgment  was  confined  to  the  examination  of  a few 
unconnected  events,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
particular  views  and  motives  whence  they  proceeded. 
His  fame,  os  it  respects  the  Spanish  war,  is  supported 
on  the  ground  of  undisputed  military  talent,  and  on 
a series  of  splendid  victories,  which  led,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  afterwards  to  the  entire  conquest  of  Spain.  His 
moderation  and  humanity,  too,  have  been  highly  ex- 
tolled. His  conduct  towards  the  hostages  whom  be 
found  at  New  Carthage,  and  tlvat  continence  which 
has  become  proverbial  towards  the  noble  ladies  who 
fell  into  his  bands  upon  its  reduction,  is  praised  by 
all  historians  as  a fine  example  of  liberality  and  self- 
command  ; and  is  represented,  at  the  same  thue,  as 
having  had  a very  great  effect  in  paving  the  way 
for  his  subsequent  progress  as  a conqueror. 

Having  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Car- 
thaginian armies,  both  in  person  and  also  by  means  of 
the  able  services  of  his  lieutenant  Ldius,  his  success 
was  exposed  to  a momentary  interruption,  owing,  us 
well  to  the  disaffection  of  his  troops,  as  to  the  revolt 
of  Mandonius  and  Andobalis,  (or  lndibilis)  two  native 
chiefs,  who  had  formerly  been  guilty  of  the  same  perfi- 
dious conduct  towards  his  enemies.  Polybius,  who  seems 
to  have  derived  great  delight  from  describing  any  par- 
ticular buttle,  as  well  as  from  expounding  the  principles 


of  the  military  art  at  large,  sets  forth  in  the  following 
terms,  the  arrangements  of  Hcipio  in  his  encounter  with 
Andobalis.  He  informs  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Roman  General  had  resolved  not  to  employ  Spaniard 
against  Spaniard,  but  to  reserve  the  glory  of  finishing 
the  war  to  the  legionary  soldiers  under  his  immediate 
command.  A march  of  ten  days,  says  he,  brought 
him  to  the  banks  of  the  lberus,  which,  having  passed, 
he  immediately  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  with  only  a narrow  valley  in  front  to  divide 
the  camps.  On  the  following  day,  after  having  in- 
structed Ladius  to  hold  the  cavalry  in  readiness,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  on  an  action,  by  tempting  the 
well-known  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  ; who,  seeing  a 
great  number  of  cattle  driven  into  the  valley,  rushed 
forth  to  seize  the  prey,  and  thereby  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  meditated  attack  of  the  Homans.  A 
sharp  skirmish  ensued  with  nearly  equal  success, 
when  Invltus,  who  stood  prepared  with  the  horsemen, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  barbarians,  and  slaughtered 
their  scattered  bands.  The  Spaniards,  enraged  by 
the  loss  which  they  had  already  sustained,  and  dread- 
ing the  effect  of  it  upon  the  minds  of  their  impetuous 
but  inconstant  followers,  formed  the  resolution  of 
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hazarding  a general  engagement  on  the  same  dis- 
advantageous ground  which  they  had  already  occupied. 

Scipio,  on  his  part,  was  neither  less  prepared,  nor  less 
desirou*  to  come  to  a decisive  action.  Guided,  how- 
ever, in  his  movements  by  those  of  his  unskilful  ad- 
versaries, he  allowed  them  to  descend  into  the  plain 
and  form  their  ranks  ; upon  which  he  advanced  with 
his  veteran  infantry  to  attack  that  part  of  the  Spanish 
force  which  was  stationed  nearest  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Lielius,  meantime,  having  conducted  his 
cavalry  along  the  hills  that  extended  from  the  camp 
to  the  valley,  assailed  the  enemy's  horse  in  the  rear, 
and  kept  them  so  closely  engaged,  that  they  could 
afford  no  aid  to  the  foot,  already  pressed  by  the  heavy- 
armed Romans.  The  barbarians,  Gliding  themselves 
thus  mastered  and  confined  by  the  superior  tactics 
of  Scipio,  became  at  once  furious  with  disappointed 
rage,  and  incapable  of  listening  to  command.  The 
cavalry  in  particular,  the  most  efficient  portion  of 
their  army,  pent  up  between  the  rocks  and  their  own 
foot,  and  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  difficulties  of 
their  situation,  committed  greater  havoc  upon  the 
lines  of  their  countrymen,  than  was  inflicted  by  the 
Romans.  The  result  of  such  a conflict  could  not  be 
long  in  suspense.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  descended 
into  the  valley,  were  nearly  all  destroyed  ; and  it  was 
only  those  who  were  drawn  up  ut  the  foot  of  the  hills 
who  had  it  in  their  power  to  seek  their  safety  in 
flight.  Among  these  Andobalis  found  means  to  escape, 
and  afterwards  to  convey  himself  and  a small  body 
of  attendants  to  a fortified  place,  in  which  he  eluded  the 
pursuit  of  the  conquerors. 

Mandonius,  the  other  leader  of  this  revolt,  made 
his  peace  with  Scipio,  on  condition  of  paying  to  the 
conqueror  a certain  sum  of  money ; and  ns  the  dis- 
affected hud  no  longer  any  hope  of  opposing  with 
success  the  established  ascendency  of  the  Homan  power, 
the  war  was  considered  at  an  end,  and  the  victorious 
General  forthwith  took  his  departure  for  Italy. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  some  of  the  minor  in-  Recnpiut- 
cidenta  which  diversified  the  progress  of  hostilities  latiou  of 
in  Spain.  We  have  not  mentioned,  for  example,  that 
Scipio  found  it  necessary  to  cross  over  into  Africa,  in  * 
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order  to  counteract  the  daring:  project*  of  Syphax. 
* who  bad  abandoned  his  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and 
attacked  the  Kingdom  of  Maainisui  ; the  latter  haring 
now  likewise  changed  sides  and  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Carthaginians.  Nor  did  we  think  it  necessary  to  de- 
tain the  reader  with  the  sieges  of  Illiturgi  and  Castulo; 
in  the  former  of  which  the  Romans  tarnished  not  a 
little  the  glory  of  their  name,  by  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  os  soon  as  the  place  fell 
into  their  hafids.  The  reduction  of  Astnpa,  a town 
situated  on  the  river  Ike t is,  was,  perhaps,  more 
worthy  of  the  reader's  notice,  as  illustrating  the 
ferocious  character  and  invincible  love  of  liberty 
which,  at  that  period,  distinguished  the  people  of 
Spain.  Having  resisted  the  progress  of  the  Romans 
with  all  the  skill  and  bravery  usually  exhibited  on 
such  occasions,  the  inhabitants  of  Astnpa  resolved 
to  die  rather  than  yield  to  their  more  civilized  foe  : 
and  with  this  view  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath, 
to  employ  against  their  own  lives  the  fire  and  the 
sword  which  might  happen  to  prove  ineffectual  in 
their  lost  desperate  effort  upon  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers. A furious  sally  was  accordingly  made  from 
the  gates,  which  even  the  steady  valour  of  the 
Romans  with  difficulty  resisted  ; and  it  was  not  till 
after  a most  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  that  such 
of  the  townsmen  ns  survived  returned  within  their 
walls  to  accomplish  their  tremendous  vow.  Their 
women  and  children  were  included  in  the  horrible 
immolation  ; and  whole  families  of  unresisting  fe- 
males and  lender  infunts  were  first  mangled  with 
the  swords  of  their  husbands  or  fnthers,  and  then 
thrown  in  heaps  on  a pile  of  wood  and  consumed  in 
the  flumes. 


tricts  ; and  to  yield  hostages  for  about  thirty  of  their 
tribes  or  nation*.  v 

The  Romans,  nevertheless,  were  not  allowed  to 
maintain  an  undisturbed  possession  of  any  part  of 
Spain  ; and  so  far  were  they  from  finding  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  had  secured  the  con- 
quest of  that  strong  country,  that  they  soon  perceived 
the  war  was  only  about  to  commence.  They  even 
found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  peninsula  into  two 
Provinces,  culled  the  Nearer  and  the  Farther  Spain, 
and  to  appoint  separate  commanders  for  each ; and 
yet,  (ls  Livy  informs  us,  while  Lentulus  enjoyed  an 
Ovation  for  the  success  which  he  had  gained  in  the 
latter,  Scmpronius  the  Proconsul,  who  had  led  an 
army  into  the  remoter  districts,  was  defeated  and 
slain,  with  a very  heavy  loss  of  officers  and  men. 

During  eight  or  nine  successive  years  from  the 
date  last  noted  in  the  margin,  the  progress  of  hosti- 
lities was  nut  marked  by  any  great  event.  The  Roman 
Generals  were  for  the  most  part  annually  relieved, 
and  their  armies  unnually  recruited  from  Italy.  But  ^ 
the  natural  strength  of  the  country  afforded  muny  n 
facilities  to  the  hardy  inhabitants  both  for  defence  and  ft 
assault  ; and  we  accordingly  find  that,  although  the 
pages  of  the  Roman  History  arc  crowded  with  triumphs  p 
and  victories  gained  by  their  commanders  in  Spain, 
the  course  of  war  was  seldom  interrupted,  and  their 
success  rarely  permanent.  Though  often  defeated, 
the  Spaniards  still  renewed  the  contest.  Concession 
on  their  part  did  not  imply  that  they  were  vanquished  j 
and  even  a formal  treaty  with  their  enemies  did  not 
dispose  their  minds  to  peace,  or  preclude  them  from 
seizing  the  earliest  advantage  which  promised  revenge, 
or  even  seemed  to  favour  the  restoration  of  their  in- 


When  Scipio  returned  from  the  Spanish  campaign, 
he  was  met  by  the  Senate  outside  the  walls,  in  the 
temple  of  Rellona,  where  he  described  to  the  con- 
script fathers  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  services,  the 
number  of  battles  he  had  fought, the  commanders  against 
whom  he  had  taken  the  field,  and  the  happy  condition 
in  which  he  had  left  the  Province.  He  ufterwards 
entered  the  city  and  deposited  in  the  public  treasury 
the  sum  of  14,342  Roman  pounds  of  silver,  besides  u 
large  amount  in  coin  ; Hnd  his  merits  in  every  respect 
were  accounted  so  high,  l>oth  by  the  Senate  and  the 
people,  that  he  would  have  obtained  a Triumph,  had 
there  been  any  instance  of  that  honour  having  been 
conferred  on  n General  not  yet  invested  with  a public 
magistracy. 

v c The  command  in  Spain  was  now  intrusted  to  Lucius 
gjo*  Lentulus  and  Lucius  Manlius  Acidinus ; and  these 
'*  ' * officers  had  soon  to  lead  their  troops  into  the  field  to 
B c qnash  a fresh  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
who  had  been  induced  to  take  up  arms  by  Ando- 
J'  balis.  A single  battle,  however,  terminated  the 
war.  The  restless  chief,  whom  w*e  have  just  named, 
was  killed  nt  the  head  of  his  savage  followers ; 
whilst  Mnndonius  and  other  leaders  of  distinction, 
who  were  known  to  have  fomented  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  multitude,  were  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  and  punished  with  dcuth.  The 
vanquished  Spaniards  w'ere  further  compelled,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  pence  which  they  now  found  it 
necessary  to  solicit,  to  pay  double  tribute  for  one 
year  ; to  supply  the  army  with  corn  during  six  months; 
to  provide  clothing  nod  other  conveniences  for  the 
soldiers  who  were  quartered  in  the  conquered  dis- 


dependenee.  Upwards  of  u hundred  towns,  on  one 
occasion,  tendered  their  submission  to  Tiberius  Scm- 
pronius Gracchus;  and  yet  his  successor*  in  command 
found  not  that  the  number  of  their  foes  was  diminish- 
ed, or  that  the  battle*,  in  which  they  were  successively 
engaged,  were  less  frequent  or  less  bloody. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  maintained  by  several  writers  Ambition 
on  the  affairs  of  Rome,  that,  till  after  the  conquest  of  of  the 
Macedonia,  the  western  Republic  did  not  so  much  aim  Komans, 
at  the  extension  of  her  dominion  in  foreign  countries, 
as  at  the  defence  of  her  ow'tt  possessions  in  Italy  ; and 
that  it  was  only  in  pursuance  of  the  latter  object  that 
she  was  incidentally  led  to  accomplish  the  former.  In 
Spain,  for  example,  where  the  Romans  still  continued 
to  meet  with  a determined  resistance,  they  had  hitherto 
acted  principally  on  the  defensive  ; but  after  the  de- 
feat of  Perseus,  and  the  reduction  of  his  kingdom, 
their  ambition  seems  to  have  enlarged,  and  their 
avarice  to  have  acquired  new  strength.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  a large  revenue  from  Macedonia  first  taught 
them  that  war  might  be  carried  on  without  domestic 
taxation;  and  from  this  period,  it  has  been  remarked, 
their  progress  was  distinguished  by  a succession  of 
unprovoked  hostilities,  which  they  contrived  to  excite 
on  their  frontiers ; not,  as  formerly,  in  defence  of  their 
own  possessions,  but  for  the  enlargement  of  a terri- 
tory already  much  too  extensive.  In  Spain,  more 
pnrlieulnrlv,  they  now  pressed  upon  the  natives  and 
provoked  their  opposition,  with  no  other  view  than 
that  they  might  enrich  themselves  by  plunder,  nnd 
gratify  the  people  of  Rome  with  new  nccessions  to 
their  dominions,  or  by  an  overrated  list  of  tributaries. 

The  invading  legions  now  advancing  to  the  Tagus, 
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endeavoured  to  penetrate  beyond  the  mountains  from 
which  that  river  takes  its  source  ; till,  by  awakening: 
the  tears  of  the  strong  and  resolute  inhabitants  of 
Lusitania  and  Gallicin,  they  involved  themselves  iu  a 
long  train  of  sanguinary  wars,  the  details  of  which  are 
nowhere  preserved,  and  which  arc  only  known  to 
History  by  their  general  result. 

Placed  at  a distance  from  the  inspection  of  the 
Government,  the  Roman  leaders,  actuated  not  less  by 
avarice  than  by  ambition,  were  ever  seeking  fresh 
occasions  to  quarrel  with  the  natives,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  their  imaginary  treasures  ; und  In  their 
negotiations,  too,  W'ith  the  Chiefs  and  townships,  they 
hail  recourse  to  such  arts  of  treachery,  and  to  such 
flagrant  breaches  of  faith,  ns  clearly  shewed  that  what 
they  could  not  gain  by  force  of  arms,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  secure  by  deceit  and  extortion.  For  instance, 
a town  having  surrendered  by  capitulation  to  a Roman 
Proconsul,  of  the  name  of  Lucullus,  the  inhabitants, 
notwithstanding,  in  open  violation  of  the  treaty,  were 
plundered  by  his  order,  and  many  of  them  afterwards 
put  to  the  sword.  A similar  act  of  perfidious  cruelty 
was  soon  after  perpetrated  by  Galba,  who  commanded 
in  Lusitania,  or  what  was  called  the  Ulterior  Province 
of  Spain.  This  conduct,  so  disgraceful  to  the  name 
of  Rome,  and  so  much  at  variance  with  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Senate  professed  to  regulate  the  public 
actions  of  her  representatives,  instead  of  furthering 
the  progress  of  their  arms,  roused  against  them  the 
most  formidable  opposition,  and  soon  thereafter  shook 
the  foundations  of  their  power  in  both  the  Iberian 
Provinces, 

No  sooner  were  the  Romans  involved  in  the  third 
Punic  war  than  the  Lusitonians,  incensed  by  the  trea- 
chery of  Galba  which  has  just  been  alluded  to,  assem- 
bled in  numerous  parties  under  Viriathus,  and  made 
preparations  for  avenging  the  cause  of  their  country. 
The  Chief  now  named  had  gained  their  admiration  and 
confidence,  first  as  a distinguished  hunter,  and  after- 
wards as  a captain  of  banditti ; and  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  body  which  fitted  him  for  these  hardy  occu- 
pations, recommended  him  to  the  oppressed  und 
desperate  provincials,  as  the  most  proper  person  to 
lead  their  willing  bands  against  their  faithless  invaders. 
Nor  did  this  rude  commander  disuppoint  the  hopes 
that  were  entertained  of  him.  He  knew  so  well  how 
to  employ  the  impetuous  courage  of  bis  burburiun 
troops  against  the  disciplined  ranks  to  which  they 
were  opposed,  that  he  converted  their  very  deficiency, 
in  those  arts  which  constitute  the  excellence  of  a 
trained  soldier,  into  the  means  of  success  in  most  of 
their  ojierations.  With  him,  an  apparent  rout  was 
the  ordinary  prelude  to  a more  violent  attack  ; and 
he  usually  endeavoured,  by  pretended  flights  and  dis- 
orderly movements,  to  draw  his  enemy  into  a rash 
pursuit,  and  then  seized,  with  irresistible  address  and 
valour,  the.  advantages  which  he  himself  hod  created. 

The  Pnetor  Vitilius  marched  against  him  with 
about  ten  thousand  men  ; but  was  almost  immediately 
defeated  and  killed,  together  with  not  less  than  four 
thousand  of  his  troops.  Another  Praetor  was  forthwith 
despatched  to  quell  this  insurrection,  intrusted  with 
an  army  more  numerous  than  the  last,  and  including 
a powerful  body  of  fifteen  hundred  horse.  His  suc- 
cess, however,  was  not  more  gratifying  to  the  Senate 
than  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  overcome  in  a 
pitched  battle,  losing  not  only  a great  number  of 


his  men,  but  likewise  a considerable  extent  of  ter-  Spain, 
rilory.  A third  commander,  of  the  same  rank  as  the  * 
two  former,  was  ordered  to  proceed  against  the  Lusi- 
taninn  j and  he,  like  the  others,  fell  under  the  weight 
of  his  arms,  or  the  success  of  his  stratagems.  At 
length,  after  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Carthage, 
the  Romans  thought  it  expedient  to  send  the  Consul 
Quintus  Fabius  into  Spain,  in  order  to  recover  their 
affairs  in  the  further  Province,  and  to  deliver  them 
from  the  increasing  apprehensions  which  the  progress 
of  Viriathus  had  not  failed  to  excite.  The  Consular 
army  was  led  with  greater  skill,  or  under  better  au- 
spices ; for  Fabius  is  Aaid  to  have  obtained  several 
important  victories  over  his  enterprising  antagonist, 
and  even  to  have  reconquered  much  of  the  ground  Q-  FubJns 
which  the  Praetorian  commanders  had  lost.  Nor  did  theclls  lua 
the  fortune  of  war  forsake  the  Consul  by  whom  Fabius  *rmB* 
was  succeeded.  Quintus  Ccecilius  Metellus,  an  officer 
of  great  braver)' and  talent,  followed  up  the  advantages 
which  had  been  already  gained,  and  compelling 
Viriathus  to  act  entirely  on  the  defensive,  he  reduced 
under  the  Roman  power  a vast  number  of  cities  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  what  was  called  Tarrnconian 
Spain.  But  Mctellus  was  not  permitted  to  finish  the 
war,  which  he  shewed  himself  so  able  to  conduct  to 
a successful  issue.  Intrigue,  which  now  begun  to 
supersede  at  Rome  the  claims  of  merit  and  the  most 
brilliant  proofs  of  military  skill,  gave  to  Quintus 
Pompeius  the  command  in  Lusitania,  and  thereby 
revived  the  hopes  and  retrieved  the  affairs  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Viriathus. 


The  new  Consul,  instead  of  directing  his  force  to  yuintua 
the  subjugation  of  the  Lusitanian  hunter,  who  still  Punipeiag 
kept  the  field,  and  was  ever  ready  for  the  most  des*  owueews- 
perate  undertakings,  had  the  weakness  to  provoke  the 
hostility  of  the  Tcrmantines  and  Numantincs,  and  ^,e  OB 
thereby  to  involve  himself  in  a quarrel  which  ulti-  routines 
mutely  covered  him  with  disgrace  and  defeat.  These  and  Ter- 
two  small  communities,  which  had  hitherto  remained  “““d&c*. 
independent,  were  desirous  to  continue  in  a state  of 
neutrality,  and  for  this  purpose  offered  every  fair  and 
reasonable  concession  to  the  Roman  General.  But 
Pompeius  declared  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied 
unless  they  delivered  up  their  anus ; as  no  other 
security,  he  said,  could  remove  the  suspicion  which 
possessed  his  mind,  that  they  intended  secretly  to  co- 
operate with  his  enemies.  War  wus  the  immediate 
consequence  ; and  the  Consul  made  baste  to  punish 
the  obstinucy  of  the  Numantincs,  by  investing  their 
city  with  his  whole  army. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Pompeius  appear  to  have 
been  equally  inconsiderate  in  their  origin  and  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  result.  He  was  driven  from  before 
Numantia  with  considerable  loss,  both  of  men  and 
of  reputation.  Upon  this  he  removed  his  camp,  and 
sat  down  under  the  walls  of  Tcrmantia,  where  his 
operations  were  attended  with  still  worse  success. 

The  people  of  that  eily  sullied  forth  against  him,  before 
his  arrangements  were  completely  formed,  slew  nearly 
a thousand  of  his  soldiers,  took  a convoy  which  hail 
been  intended  for  the  supply  of  his  army,  and  destroyed 
a numerous  detachment  of  horse,  which  they  contrived 
to  decoy  into  the  (Misses  of  the  mountains. 

Meanwhile  Serv  ilius,  who  now  served  in  Spain  with  5«rvUiag 
the  rank  of  Proconsul,  carried  on  the  war  against  defeated  by 
Viriathus  j and  this  he  did  with  so  little  ability,  and  Vlrkthns, 
with  such  a remarkable  want  of  circumspection,  that 
2b 
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History.  lie  allowed  himself  to  bo  surrounded  by  that  spirited 
t_„-v  chieftain,  by  whom  he  was  soon  compelled  to  sue  for 
From’  peace.  The  terms  proposed  by  the  Lusi  toman  were 
v. c*  extremely  moderate.  He  confined  himself  to  the 
WO.  reasonable  demand,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 

— retain  whatever  portion  of  the  country  he  already 
s.  c.  possessed,  promising  to  respect  the  claims  of  the 
234.  Humans  as  masters  of  all  the  rest.  Servilius  gladly 

to  acceded  to  these  conditions ; and  the  peace  founded 
upon  them  was  afterwards  formally  ratified  by  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Home. 

The  following  year,  Pompeius,  who  was  continued 
"• c*  in  his  command,  renewed  his  operations  against  the 
people  of  Numantia.  lie  hoped  to  reduce  the  town 
Pompeius  by  turning  aside  the  course  of  the  river  Durius,  or 
npain  fiuls  Douro,  from  which  it  was  supplied  with  water;  but 
tcraat  uiion  *n  10  realize  this  project  he  lost  so  many 

Nutnsotia.  of  his  men,  that,  finding  himself  unable  any  longer  to 
contend  w ith  an  enemy  whose  valour  was  more  than 
equalled  by  their  skill,  he  was  content  to  make  peace 
on  much  more  unfavourable  terms  than  they  had 
originally  offered  to  him. 

Viriuthus  had,  in  the  mean  time,  assumed  somewhat 
of  the  state  and  formality  of  n sovereign  Prince,  ob- 
serving faithfully  his  treaty  with  the  Homans,  and 
holding  himself  not  unprepared  to  protect  both  the 
people  and  the  territory  which  the  chance  of  war  had 
committed  to  his  charge.  Such  a character  at  the 
head  of  an  independent  State  could  not  fail  to  em- 
bitter the  regret  of  the  commanders  whose  arms  he 
had  baffled,  and  of  the  country  whose  ambitious 
schemes  he  had  so  long  defeated.  The  linmom, 
accordingly,  sought  to  create  an  occasion  which  might 
afford  a pretext  for  the  renewal  of  ho-Uilities  ; and 
Quintus  Servilius  Ccpio,  who  is  said  to  have  courted 
this  appointment,  was  sent  against  him  at  the  head  of 
u powerful  army.  Viriuthus,  whose  forces  were  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  new  Consul,  had  recourse  to 
negotiation  ; and  seemed  willing  to  avert  the  storm 
Which  impended  over  him,  by  making  a considerable 
sacrifice  to  the  cupidity  of  his  adversaries.  Ciepio 
demanded  that  he  should  surrender  at  discretion,  and 
. commit  himself  to  the  generosity  or  justice  of  the 
Senate;  a proposal  which  the  Lusiiiuiian  chief  spurned 
Viriatlius.  with  lb*  utmost  indignation,  and  declared  his  resolu- 
v.  c.  tion  to  abide  l>y  the  hazard  of  the  sword.  Hut  the 
C14.  fate  of  Viriatlius  was  already  determined.  Two  faith- 

— less  attendants,  won  by  the  bribes  and  promises  of  the 
b.  c.  Consul,  murdered  their  master  ns  he  lay  asleep  ; and 
140.  in  this  way  "as  brought  to  a conclusion,  an  eventful 

contest  which  had  lusted  more  than  fourteen  years, 
and  in  which  the  native  valour  of  the  rude  Ibcriaii 
repeatedly  triumphed  over  the  discipline  of  the  Homan 
legions,  as  well  as  over  the  experience  ami  genius  of 
some  of  their  best  commanders. 

While  these  events  were  oexurring  In  the  western 
parts  of  Spain,  the  eastern  division  was  under  the 
charge  of  the  chler  Cato,  of  the  elder  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  and  of  other  officers,  who  respectively 
endeavoured  to  secure  what  their  countrymen  had 
already  conqncrcd,  and  even  to  add  to  the  extent  of 
their  dominions.  As  both  Cato  and  Gracchus  obtained 
a Triumph,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  there 
must  have  been  several  battles  in  the  districts  in  which 
they  commanded  but  ns  the  more  minute  facta  and 
circumstances  connected  with  these  conflicts  have 
eluded  the  industry  of  historians,  it  would  be  worse 


than  a waste  of  time  for  us  to  attempt  to  supply  the  Sptta. 
deficiency.  ^ L > 

The  death  of  Virialhus  opened  once  more  a w ider  From 
field  to  the  ambition  and  curiosity  of  the  Romans.  In  c* 
little  more  than  a year  after  that  event,  according  to  520, 

some  writers,  (though  Appian  places  it  a year  or  two  — 

before  it,)  Brutus  conducted  one  of  their  armies  *•  c. 

across  the  Durius,  and  advanced  even  to  the  very  234. 

coast  of  Gallicia  : whence  they  reported,  with  more  t0 
than  the  embellishment  and  exaggeration  of  ordinary  u c- 
trnvellers,  that  the  sun  at  his  setting  was  seen  to  sink 
into  the  western  ocean,  and  to  be  extinguished  in  t lie  ” 
waves  with  a mighty  noise.  But  the  principal  under-  \ c* 
taking  which  employed  the  Homan  arms,  after  they 
were  relieved  from  the  opposition  of  Yiriathus,  was  a Bratus 
renewed  attack  upon  the  city  of  Numantia.  The  nn 
Consul  Popilius  was  instructed  to  employ  his  troops 
in  this  nefarious  service,  in  open  violation  of  the  treaty 
which  his  predecessor  hod  contracted  ; and  his 
success  vm  such  as  to  make  a fit  return  for  the  trea- 
cherous views  in  which  his  attempt  originated.  The  Popilius 
Numan tines,  rushing  from  their  gates,  inflicted  such  a 
discomfiture  on  the  whole  Roman  army,  that  it  was  J)f]j  ]„  re_ 
no  longer  able  to  keep  the  field  ; nor  w as  the  hide-  pulsed, 
pcndcncc  of  that  gallant  people  threatened  with  ano- 
ther siege,  until  a new  Consul  and  a fresh  levy  had 
restored  courage  to  the  enemy's  hearts,  and  numbers 
to  their  ranks. 

Mancinus,  who  succeeded  Popilius  both  ns  Consul  Maacious 
and  commandant  of  tbe  forces  employed  against  ** 
Numantia,  was  doomed  to  sustain  reverses  still  more  £ defeated 
severe  than  those  which  have  just  been  described,  wiiii  great 
The  army  under  his  charge,  which  consisted  of  more  loss, 
than  thirty  thousand  men,  was  totally  routed  by  less 
than  one  third  of  their  number.  Twenty  thousand 
fell  in  the  battle  ; and  the  remainder,  with  their 
General,  were  surrounded  by  the  Numantincs  in  such 
a manner,  that  they  could  neither  retreat  nor  advance, 
and  consequently  must  all  have  perished  by  famine, 
or  by  the  sword,  had  not  their  enemy,  with  more 
generosity  than  they  were  wont  to  experience  from 
the  Romans,  set  them  at  liberty,  on  condition  that  a 
treaty  stifuld  be  concluded  and  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

But  the  Roman  Government  refused  to  sanction  the  cnnsentsto 
stipulations  of  their  Consul.  On  the  contrary,  they  a treatv 
not  only  declared  the  treaty  to  be  null  and  void,  but  which  the 
insisted,  at  the  same  time,  npon  delivering  up  Manei-  Senate  will 
nus,  together  with  Tiberius  Gracchus  his  Qurstor,  MBC“ 
into  the  hands  of  the  Numantines,  that  they  might 
suffer  in  their  persons  for  the  failure  of  on  engage- 
ment which  they  had  no  power  to  fulfil.  Gracchus 
appealed  to  the  people  and  was  acquitted  ; whilst 
Mancinus,  who  aequiesced  in  the  sentence  of  the 
{Senate,  was  presented  naked  and  in  chains  at  the  gates 
of  Numantia.  But  the  citizens  refused  to  receive  the 
victim  thus  offered  to  their  resentment.  They  denied 
that  a breach  of  public  faith  could  be  expiated  by  the 
death  of  a single  individual ; and  insisted  that,  if  the 
treaty  was  not  to  be  ratified,  they  had  a claim  not  for 
one  man,  but  for  the  ten  thousand  whom,  in  reliance 
upon  Roman  honour,  they  had  permitted  to  escape 
and  to  return  to  the  service  of  their  country.  At  length, 
after  the  Consul  had  remained  a whole  day  before 
the  city,  Furfos,  who  tunc  commanded  in  the  Roman 
camp,  orilcred  him  to  be  brought  back  ; but  he  him* 
self  did  not  think  It  prudent  to  hazard  fth  engagemen, 
with  the  accomplished  warriors  of  Numantia,  either 
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to  avenge  the  disgrace  of  a friend,  or  to  retrieve  the 
’ reputation  of  the  legion*,  which  had  been  so  often 
compelled  to  turn  their  backs  before  the  victorious 
weapons  of  u barbarous  town.  Neither  did  C'alpurnius 
Plan,  who  succeeded  Kurins  in  Spain,  venture  to 
approach  the  walls  of  Numantin.  He  preferred  the 
safer  employment  of  driving  away  booty  from  the 
lands  of  the  Pollantinians ; and  be  spent  what  re- 
mained of  his  term  of  service  in  winter  quarters, 
which  he  took  up  in  the  district  of  Cnrpctin. 

Fifty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  those  wars  which  the  Homans  found  it  neces- 
sary to  wage  with  the  natives  of  Spain,  and  in  parti- 
cular with  Virinthus  and  the  people  of  Numantia. 
This  city,  which  makes  so  conspicuous  a figure  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  History,  was  the  capital  of  a small 
nation,  situated  among  the  mountains  of  Old  Castile, 
and  containing  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  town  itself  appears  to  have  been 
placed  on  a strong  point  of  land,  where  one  of  the 
tributary  branches  of  the  Dmiro  forms  its  confluence 
with  that  river ; both  of  which  streams  having  very 
high  banks,  rendered  the  post  on  two  of  its  sides  of 
very  difficult  access,  whilst,  cm  the  third  side,  it  was 
fortified  with  a rampart  and  ditch.  The  inhabitants, 
though  few  in  number,  were  greatly  distinguished  by 
their  valour,  were  reputed  the  best  horsemen  in 
Spain,  and  were,  at  least,  equal,  in  the  use  of  the 
pointed-sword  and  shield,  (weapons  which  were  ori- 
ginally borrowed  from  that  country,)  to  the  Romans 
themselves.  They  had  beaten  several  armies  com- 
manded by  able  Generals,  reduced  two  Consuls  to  the 
necessity  of  suing  for  peace,  and  they  had  lately  seen 
at  their  gates  one  of  those  distinguished  magistrates, 
of  whose  life  and  liberty  they  were  the  acknowledged 
masters. 

Mortified  with  repeated  disappointment,  as  well  as 
with  the  duration  of  a war,  of  which  the  difficulties 
increased  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the  Roman  peo- 
ple had  now  recourse  to  the  tried  abilities  of  Scipio 
yEmilianus,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  this  renowned  soldier  in  Spain,  he  found,  it 
is  said,  the  Roman  army  at  once  extremely  relaxed  in 
courage,  and  sunk  into  a state  of  the  greatest  insub- 
ordination. Disheartened  by  numerous  defeats,  they 
were  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  Spaniards,  whose 
long  hair,  painted  faces,  and  savage  yells  had  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  their  imaginations. 

Scipio  begun  by  reforming  the  manners  of  the  camp, 
and  by  reviving  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers  that 
spirit  and  confidence  of  which  late  events  had  de- 
prived them  ; himself  setting  the  example  of  every 
military  virtue,  nnd  being  the  first  to  submit  to  ever}' 
necessary  privation.  Though  at  the  head  of  superior 
numbers,  he  declined  a battle  with  the  triumphant 
Ccltiberians  ; thinking  it  wiser  to  exhaust  their  ardent 
valour  by  expectation,  nnd  to  drain  their  resources  by 
a protracted  contest.  He  had  been  joined  on  his 
march  to  Nuinantia  by  the  celebrated  Jugitttba,  the 
grandson  of  Masinissa,  who  brought  to  the  Romans 
u reinforcement  of  twelve  elephants,  with  a consider- 
able body  of  Numidinn  horse,  archers,  and  slingers. 
Rut  Scipio,  though  now  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  did  not  attempt  to  storm  the  town.  His  object 
was  to  reduce  it  by  famine,  or  to  waste  the  strength 
of  it£  defenders  by  useless  sallies  and  constant  watch- 
ing ; and  in  this  line  of  policy  his  measures  were  so 
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judicious,  and  his  vigilance  so  unremittingly  exercised, 
that  no  efforts  of  the.  enemy  were  able  to  divert  him  ^ 
from  his  purpose,  or  to  defeat  his  arrangements.  Five 
aged  warriors,  attended  each  by  a son,  undertook  to 
pass  in  the  night  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers, 
in  order  to  solicit  aid  from  the  neighbouring  nations ; 
and  having  prevailed  on  the  people  of  Lulia  to  embark 
in  their  cause,  a hope  was  now  entertained  that 
Numantia  might  yet  be  saved.  Rut  Scipio,  who  was 
informed  of  the  intended  relief,  adopted  effectual 
means  to  prevent  its  execution.  He  hastened  to  Lutia 
at  the  head  of  a comjteUrnt  force,  surprised  the  in  ha-  , 
bitants  in  their  preparations,  nnd  demanding  that  four 
hundred  of  the  young  men  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  he  gave  orders  that  their  hands  should  be 
immediately  struck  off. 

The  Numnntines,  after  this  disappointment,  pressed 
with  famine,  and  having  no  longer  tiny  hopes  of  relief, 
addressed  the  Roman  Chief  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
favourable  conditions.  He  required  an  uurcstricted  sub- 
mission ; and  would  grant  no  terms  that  did  not  imply 
a complete  surrender  of  their  persons,  their  property, 
and  their  arms.  This  answer  confirmed  them  in  their 
resolution  to  die,  either  in  defence  of  their  walls,  or 
amid  the  ramparts  of  their  assailants.  The  end  of  the 
miserable  scene,  which  was  now  fast  approaching,  is 
variously  described  by  different  authors  j but  it  is  Fall  of 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Numantia,  Numantia. 
after  having  endured  the  most  dreadful  privations, 
jH-rished  almost  to  a man,  rather  than  consent -to  see 
the  Romans  in  possession  of  their  city,  or  yield  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  that  detested  nation.  Their  town 
was  levelled  with  the  ground  ; the  spirit  of  the  sur- 
rounding states  was  broken  by  the  sight  of  the  deso- 
lation with  which  that  brave  people  was  visited  ; and 
in  the  ashes  of  Numantia  was  extinguished  the  last 
spark  of  Spanish  independence. 


The  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  Government  in  Spain  Sertorius 
appears  not  to  hnve  suffered  any  interruption,  except  retires  into 
by  the  temporary  inroad  of  the  Cimbrian  hordes,  till 
the  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  The  adherents  of  the  ac»ndar*i 
latter  commander,  having  obtained  a complete  ascend-  against 
ency,  attempted  to  destroy  the  powerful  faction  Sylla. 
which  had  supported  the  pretensions  of  his  rival : and  r-  c« 
as  among  those  Sertorius  had  acted  n conspicuous  part  &T7- 
under  the  Consulate  of  Marius,  he  became  nn  object  — 
of  the  bitterest  jealousy  nnd  resentment  to  Sylla  and  <*• 
his  numerous  followers.  Sertorius  hud  served  in  77. 
Spain  in  the  capacity  of  Pnetor,  and  knew  well  the 
interests  nnd  views  of  that  country ; he  no  sooner 
perceived,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  his  patron  was 
lost  at  Rome  than  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  unfurled 
his  flag  against  the  dominating  faction,  proclaimed 
protection  to  all  his  fellow -citizens,  who,  like  himself, 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  things  at  home, 
and  declared  his  resolution  to  dispute  with  the  ruling 
party  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  Provinces. 

As  soon  as  Sylla  was  informed  of  this  rebellion,  he 
sent  into  Spain  a considerable  army,  under  Cuius 
Annins,  with  orders  to  crush  the  insurgent  forces. 

Sertorius,  aware  that  be  would  not  be  allowed  to 
occupy  in  peace  so  important  a province,  despatched 
Julius  Salinator  with  six  thousand  men  to  guard  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  and  to  watch  the  movements  of 
his  adversaries.  Annins,  having  procured  the  death 
of  Julius,  made  his  way  through  the  mountains,  nnd 
npj>eariiig  in  the  plain  with  nn  overwhelming  prepon« 
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dcrancy,  compelled  the  Praetor  of  Marius  to  seek  for 
safety  in  Africa.  Pursued  by  bad  fortune,  even  to  the 
wilds  of  Mauritania,  Sertorius  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  again  putting  to  sea  , but  being  unable 
to  effect  a rclanding  in  Spain,  he  strengthened  his 
little  fleet  by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  Cilician 
Pirates,  and  made  a descent  on  the  island  of  Ivica,  in 
which  Anaius  hud  placed  a small  garrison.  The  lieu- 
tenant of  Sylla  made  haste  to  succour  his  insular 
colony,  and,  s idling  for  Ivica  with  a strong  squadron 
of  armed  ships,  was  resolved  to  bring  Sertorius  to 
battle.  A storm  prevented  the  engagement ; most  of 
the  ships  were  driven  ashore,  nr  swallowed  up  in  the 
waves  ; and  Sertorius,  who  had  with  difficulty  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  bore  away  with  a few 
small  vessels  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  landing 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver,  refreshed  his 
men  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  on 
that  occasion  that,  fatigued  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
hard  fortune  and  tilled  with  gloomy  views  ns  to  tho 
future,  he  is  said  to  have  listened  to  the  romantic 
description  of  certain  sailors,  who  charmed  his  cars 
with  the  delights  and  peaceful  security  which  belonged 
to  a group  of  happy  islands  lying  scattered  at  a con- 
venient distance  in  the  western  sea.  He  would  have 
retired  to  that  fabled  paradise,  had  not  the  Ciliciun 
rovers,  who  preferred  a more  enterprising  life,  refused 
to  accompany  him,  and  sailed  back  to  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

Sertorius  in  like  manner  returned  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  commenced  hostilities  against  mi  African 
Prince  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  Having  defeated  this  petty  sovereign, 
whose  name  apjtenrs  to  have  been  Asculis,  he  was  pre- 
paring to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  success,  when  he  was 
informed  that  Piciunus,  who  had  been  sent  by  Sylla 
to  assist  the  barbarian,  was  already  marching  to  attack 
his  conqueror.  Upon  tbi*-  intelligence  Sertorius  put 
his  troops  in  motion  to  meet  this  new  enemy  ; and, 
although  greatly  inferior  in  number  of  men,  he  reso- 
lutely sustained  the  attack  of  Pucianus,  nnd  defeated 
him,  with  the  loss  of  Iris  life  and  the  capture  of  nearly 
bis  whole  army. 

'The  reputation  acquired  by  this  victor}'  retrieved  the 
affairs  of  Sertorius.  The  LuMtaninns  irritated  by  the 
conduct  of  Annius,  resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
and  inviting  the  conqueror  of  Paciamis  to  assume  the 
command  of  their  army,  they  took  the  field  against 
the  deputy  of  Sylla,  and  set  the  whole  power  of  Home 
at  defiance.  The  mo«,t  brilliant  success  attended  the 
arms  of  Sertorius.  With  two  thousand  six  hundred 
men,  whom  he  called  Romans,  (though  of  these  seven 
hundred  were  Africans,)  and  an  addition  of  four  thou- 
sand light-armed  Lusitnnians  and  seven  hundred 
horse,  lie  carried  on  the  war  against  four  Roman 
Generals,  who  had  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
foot,  six  thousand  horse,  two  thousand  archers  nnd 
•Ungers,  and  cities  without  number  under  their  com- 
mand. Of  the  officers  opposed  to  him,  he  beat  Cotta 
at  sea,  in  the  straits  over  again!  Mellaria,  near  the 
modern  Trafalgar  : he  defeated  Phidius,  who  had  the 
chief  command  in  Bsctica,  now  Atidulusia,  and  killed 
four  thousand  Romans,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  from 
which  that  Province  takes  its  name.  By  his  Quivstor  he 
vanquished  Domituis  and  Lucius  Manlius,  Proconsul 
of  the  Hither  Spain  : he  likewise  slew  Thornnius,  one 
of  the  officers  sent  against  him  by  Mctellus,  and  cut 


off  the  whole  tinny  under  his  command.  Even 
Metellus  himself,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
successful  Generals  of  his  age,  was  not  a match  for 
Sertorius,  in  the  species  of  warfare  which  the  Lusita- 
nians  waged  under  his  direction.  Constantly  chang- 
ing his  post,  and  flying  from  one  fastness  to  another 
with  « small  body  of  active  men,  he  cut  off  the  Romans 
in  every  quarter,  without  allowing  them  time  to  make 
any  arrangement  for  their  defence,  or  even  to  see  the 
enemy  under  whose  hands  their  numbers  were  so 
rapidly  reduced.  If  they  began  to  march,  says  Plu- 
tarch, he  was  on  the  wing  to  harass  them  ; and  if 
they  sat  still,  he  gulled  them  in  such  n manner  that 
they  were  quickly  forced  to  quit  their  ground.  If 
they  invested  a town,  he  soon  made  his  appearance,  and 
by  intercepting  their  convoys,  besieged  as  it  were  the 
besiegers.  In  short,  he  combined  in  his  character 
all  the  activity  and  hardiness  of  savage  life,  with  the 
policy  and  military  skill  of  a Roman  General. 

Nor  did  Sertorius  think  it  enough  to  tight  the  battles 
of  the  Spaniards  : he  also  undertook  to  establish 
amongst  them  the  habits  and  advantages  of  civilisation. 
He  taught  their  soldiers  nil  the  more  useful  parts  of 
Roman  tactics  j he  founded  schools  for  the  education 
of  youth  distinguished  the  meritorious  by  marks  of 
bis  approbation  ; and  even  introduced  among  the 
higher  orders  the  dress  of  Roman  citizens.  But  his 
attention  was  soon  called  away  from  these  pleasing 
occupations  to  encounter  the  pressure  of  nn  augmented 
host,  conducted  by  the  celebrated  Ponipey,  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  rank  of  Proconsul,  nnd  sent 
from  Rome  to  employ  his  splendid  talents  against  this 
successful  rebel. 

The  strength  of  Sertorius  had  been  in  the  mean  time 
considerably  increased  by  the  accession  of  an  army  of 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  l'crpenna 
Vento,  who  hud  likewise  intended  to  take  refuge  in 
Spain  from  the  persecutions  inflicted  upon  his  party 
by  the  tools  of  .Sylla.  He  was  at  the  same  time  sup- 
plied with  nn  additional  motive  to  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost } for,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  as  long  as  he 
carried  on  the  w ar  against  Metellus,  his  success  was 
generally  ascribed  to  tho  age  and  inactivity  of  bis 
adversary,  who  bad  to  contend  with  a bold  young 
man,  nt  the  he.ul  of  troop*  so  light,  that  they  might 
pas*  rather  for  a party  of  marauders  than  a regular 
army.  But,  when  Pom  pel  had  passed  the  Pyrenees  and 
Sertorius  find  taken  post  against  him,  every  art  of 
generalship,  on  both  sides,  was  put  in  practice;  and 
yet,  even  then,  observes  the  same  author,  it  appeared 
that,  in  point  both  of  Attack  and  of  defence,  Sertorius 
had  the  advantage.  An  opportunity  very  soon  occurred 
which  enabled  the  latter  to  exhibit  a single  instance 
of  his  skill  and  resources.  He  bad  laid  siege  to 
Lauron,  the  modern  Lirin,  which  Ponipey  advanced 
with  bis  whole  army  to  relieve.  The  attention  of 
both  parties  was  fixed  on  the  result ; for,  if  Sertorius 
had  earned  a high  name  by  his  exploits  in  Lusitania, 
and  by  hia  repeated  victories  over  Metellus,  bis  oppo- 
nent, on  the  other  hand,  had  attained,  under  the  dis- 
cerning eye  of  Sylla,  and  even  before  he  hat!  reached 
the  years  of  manhood,  the  appellation  of  Ponipey  the 
Great. 

There  w'as  a hill  at  some  distance  from  the  walls 
of  Lauron,  the  possession  of  which  might  be  very 
annoying  to  the  garrison  of  that  city.  Sertorius 
hastened  to  seize  it,  and  Pompey  to  prevent  him. 
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History,  but  the  former  gained  the  post.  .Pompey,  however, 

' sat  down  near  it  with  great  satisfaction,  thinking 
that  he  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in  cutting  the 
enemy  off  from  the  town  ; and  under  this  impression 
be  even  sent  a message  to  the  Lauronites,  assuring 
them  that  they  might  be  perfectly  easy,  and  sit  quietly 
upon  their  walls  and  see  him  besiege  Sertorius. 
When  that  warrior  was  informed  of  this  boastful 
observation,  he  only  laughed  and  said,  " 1 will  tencli 
the  pupil  of  Sylla,  that  a General  ought  to  look  behind 
him  as  well  as  before."  At  the  same  time  he  shewed 
to  the  besieged  a body  of  six  thousand  foot  which  he 
had  iu  bis  camp  to  attack  Pompcy  in  the  rear,  while 
he  himself  advanced  to  assail  Jdin  in  front.  Sertorius 
took  the  town  and  reduced  it  to  ashes ; and  though 
Pompey  (to  use  the  strong  expression  of  the  historian,) 
was  near  enough  to  have  wanned  his  hands  at  the 
flame,  he  dared  not  quit  bis  post  for  fear  of  being 
surrounded,  but  was  compelled  to  witness  the  discom- 
fiture of  bis  allies,  and  the  utter  demolition  of  their 
city. 

But  Sertorius,  though  successful  wherever  he  com- 
manded in  person,  sustained  soon  after  the  event  now 
mentioned,  a considerable  loss  in  the  defeat  of  his 
Quiestor  Herennius,  whom  Mctcllus  overcame  in 
battle  with  great  slaughter.  Afraid  lest  the  conqueror 
should  join  the  comp  of  Pompey,  Sertorius  made  haste 
to  attack  the  latter,  who  had  taken  up  a position  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sucro.  Nor  did  the  pupil  of  Sylla 
shew  any  inclination  to  decline  the  combat : on  the 
contrary,  unwilling  that  Metellus  should  share  in  the 
honour  of  victory  over  so  powerful  on  antagonist,  he 
engaged  in  battle  at  the  approach  of  night ; though 
perfectly  convinced  that,  whether  successful  or  van- 
quished, the  ensuing  darkness  could  not  but  prove 
disadvantageous  to  him.  Each  General  was  victorious 
in  that  wing  which  he  first  commanded,  and  the  issue 
of  the  fight  seemed  balanced  in  a doubtful  equality, 
when  Sertorius,  having  driven  bis  immediate  anta- 
gonist from  the  field,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  division  which  had  been  repulsed  by  Pompey, 
and  renewing  the  conflict  with  his  usual  valour,  at 
length  compelled  that  celebrated  leader  to  consult  bis 
safety  by  a rapid  flight.  Pompey  hail  a very  narrow 
escape,  his  horse  being  taken  and  himself  slightly 
wounded  by  the  African  cavalry’  who  pursued  him. 
The  victory,  however,  was  not  regarded  by  either 
army  as  decisive  ; and  each  was  accordingly  prepared 
to  renew  the  struggle  at  the  dawn  of  the  following 
day.  But  Mctcllus  had  come  up  during  the  night ; 
which  when  Sertorius  observed  he  commenced  a 
retreat,  observing,  with  a gay  and  sarcastic  air,  **  If 
that  old  w'oraan  had  not  interposed,  I would  have 
flogged  the  boy  well,  and  sent  him  back  to  school  at 
Home.” 
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After  a short  interval,  another  battle  was  fought 
with  similar  success,  though  Pompey  and  Mctcllus 
had  united  both  their  arms  and  their  counsels  against 
Sertorius.  On  either  side,  signal  acts  of  valour  were 
performed.  Meinmius,  Pompcy's  best  officer,  fell  in 
the  hottest  of  the  fight.  Sertorius,  if  we  may  believe 
Plutarch,  carried  all  before  him,  and,  through  heaps  of 
slain,  made  his  way  to  Metellus,  who  manfully  with- 
stood him,  and  fought  with  a vigour  above  his  years, 
till  he  was  borne  down  by  the  stroke  of  a spear.  The 
Romans,  perceiving  the  danger  of  their  General,  rallied 
to  save  him,  under  the  influence  of  shame  as  well  as 
of  humanity,  and  renewing  the  fight  with  indescrib- 
able fury,  they  not  only  repulsed  the  victorious  barba- 
rians, but  even  succeeded  in  restoring  the  fortune  of 
the  day. 

Sertorius,  upon  this,  found  it  expedient  to  occupy  a 
stronghold  in  the  mountains,  whither  he  seems  to 
have  been  followed  by  Pompey  and  Mctcllus.  Escap- 
ing however  from  their  pursuit,  he  made  his  way  into 
Lusitania,  where  he  once  more  raised  such  a powerful 
force  as  enabled  him  to  appear  again  in  the  field,  and 
to  oppose  himself  to  the  united  standards  of  his  war- 
like countrymen.  He  recommenced  his  operations 
against  them,  both  by  seu  and  land,  cutting  off  their 
convoys,  hemming  in  their  quarters,  and  waylaying 
their  foraging  parties,  insomuch  that  the  Roman 
commanders  deemed  it  advisable  to  separate  ; the  one 
retiring  into  Gaul,  and  the  other  taking  up  his  winter 
station  in  the  modem  Province  of  Biscay. 

A fate  similar  to  that  of  Yiriathus  was  about  to 
terminate  the  career  of  the  more  cclchmted  Sertorius, 
after  having,  for  more  than  ten  years,  withstood  suc- 
cessfully all  the  power  of  Rome.  Perpenna,  who  hud 
some  time  before  led  an  army  into  Spain  Hnd  joined 
his  ranks,  at  length  conspired  against  him  and  pro- 
cured his  death.  This  murderer,  it  should  seem,  was 
impatient  of  the  ascendency  which  his  master  hud 
acquired,  and  more  particularly  of  his  boundless 
popularity  among  the  troops  ; and,  as  his  ambition 
aspired  to  the  command  of  the  brave  soldiers  who 
had  so  often  foiled  the  arms  of  Poir.pcy  and  driven 
the  combined  urmy  of  Romans  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  he  had  no  sooner  accomplished  his  nefarious 
object,  than  he  announced  himself  ns  the  successor  of 
Sertorius.  But  he  soon  proved  os  unfit  for  the  duties, 
as  he  was  unworthy  of  the  honour  attached  to  that 
high  office.  Pompey,  upon  hearing  that  his  formid- 
able antagonist  was  no  more,  attached  the  traitor, 
whom  he  easily  defeated.  IJc  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
afterwards  executed  us  an  enemy  to  his  country  ; ami 
in  this  way  ended  a war  which  at  one  lime  threatened 
the  overthrow  of  the  w hole  fabric  of  the  Roman  power 
in  .Spain. 
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CHAPTER  XXU. 

SKETCH  OF  ANCIENT  GA0L  TIIX  ITS  FINAL  SUBJUGATION  BY  C.  JULIUS  C.ESAR. 


FIOU  A.  M.  3404.  A.  C.  600.  TO  D.  C,  704.  A.  C.  50. 


HUtoiy.  In  tracing  the  origin  of  ancient  nations,  great  difli- 
■- v ^ culties  present  themselves  to  the  historian,  uot  only 
From  from  the  want  of  authentic  records  and  permanent 
a.  m.  document*  in  the  earlier  ages,  but  from  the  irregular 
3404.  manner  in  which  population  took  place,  and  the  erro- 
neous  maxims  which  have  been  founded  u]mxi 
a.  c.  insufficient  premises  and  inconclusive  evidence.  The 
600.  antiquity  of  many  European  nations  has  been  called 
*°  in  question,  and  the  existence  of  a prior  race  bus  been 

u*  c'  hastily  assumed,  on  no  better  ground  than  the  dia- 

cover y of  remains  indicating  a higher  degree  of 
civilisation  than  is  known  to  have  prevailed  at  some 
A-  c*  subsequent  period  ; whereas  the  most  superficial  ac- 
J*0’  . quoin  tan ce  with  the  habits  of  colonists,  exposed  to 
of*  tracing*  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  a new  settlement 
the  descent  and  an  unreclaimed  country,  teaches  us,  that  all  the 
of  ancient  luxuries  and  refinements,  and  even  the  useful  arts  of 
nations,  Hfe,  must,  for  several  generations,  undergo  a retro* 
h^SfuM-  grade  movement,  until  the  acquisition  of  plenty  and 
cm  world.*  security  gives  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  of  mechanism.  The  forefathers  of  the  tribes, 
which  at  this  day  inhabit  the'  wilds  of  North  America, 
brought  with  them,  from  Asia,  implements  and  orna- 
ments, which  their  descendants  have  never  been  able 
to  imitate,  and  knowledge  which  has  been  nearly  lost 
in  the  confusion  of  barbarous  traditions.  Nor  is  it 
less  unskilful  to  conclude  that,  because  the  stream  of 
population  flowed  westward  over  Europe  from  its 
primitive  source,  it  must  necessarily  have  proceeded 
in  a direct  and  uniform  course  without  deviations  or 
refluxes;  or  that  the  more  eastern  people  are  always 
the  more  ancient : the  fact  appears  to  be  that,  in  the 
spreading  of  mankind,  distance  is  less  an  obstacle 
than  barren  soil,  or  trackless  forests,  or  deep  morasses; 
and  that  great  rivers,  and  unbroken  chains  of  rocky 
mountains,  form  a more  insurmountable  barrier  than 
sens.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  the 
tribes  which  migrated  from  the  cast  frequently  drove 
onward  recent  settlers,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
their  lands,  they  were  also  sometimes  defeated  in  the 
attempt,  and  obliged  to  turn  aside  and  seek  a home 
elsewhere  ; and  that  sometimes  also  the  dispossessed 
people,  instead  of  moving  westward  in  search  of 
unappropriated  countries,  turned  back  toward  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  and  gained  a settlement  by  force  of 
arms. 
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Thus  it  is  highly  probable  that  Ancient  Gaid  was  Gaul, 
peopled  before  Germany,  and  by  an  cider  branch  of 's-*- 
that  great  Cushite  family,*  which  has  everywhere  From 
averted  its  superiority  over  the  other  families  of  the  A* 
earth.  For  Germany  which,  from  Us  deep  and  rapid  3404. 
rivers  subject  to  violent  inundations,  its  impenetrable  — 
forests,  and  severe  climate,  offered  little  inducement  A-  c* 
to  attempt  n passage  through  it,  appears  to  have  AGO. 
been  ut  length  occupied  by  a colony  of  Sacic,  or  10 
Saxons, 1 distinguished  by  personal  peculiarities  which  c* 
they  still  retain,  and  by  detachment*  of  Gelas,  or 
Goths,  who  were  expelled  from  some  earlier  settle-  *“* 
ment.  But  Gaul  was,  in  the  first  instance,  peopled  A*  c* 
from  Italy  or  Sicily,  and  by  sea ; and  its  first  inhabit-  .50* 
ants  were  of  the  more  ancient  race  of  Colts,  supposed  Gaul  pco- 
to  have  beenCirobri,  or  Cimmcrii,  { driven  from  their  pled  before 
original  abode  by  an  irruption  of  the  Scythians,  and  Germany, 
wandering  over  Europe  in  search  of  a new  and  un- 
disputed home. 

The  date  of  this  migration  is  extremely  uncertain.  Uncer* 
Homer  mentions  Cimmerians,  who  possessed  Scythia,  tuinty  of 
before  the  irruption  of  the  Scytha*,  though  of  the  chronology 
Scythians  themselves  he  gives  no  account ; and  this 
silence  tends  to  confirm  the  assertion  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  invasion  of  these  redoubted  warriors  was 
posterior  by  some  centuries  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Sir  William  Jones§  has  shewn  that  Europe  was  pro- 
bably not  peopled  at  all  till  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
centuries  before  the  Christian  a»ra;  and  all  traditions 
of  an  earlier  date,  such  as  that  the  Umbri.H  a people 
of  Gaul,  invaded  Italy  in  the  year  ».  c.  1£>1‘2,  (that 
is  only  four  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the 
flood,)  and  that  they  sent  colonies  into  Spaing  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  must  be  considered 
either  os  erroneous  in  point  of  time,  or  as  altogether 
fabulous. 


• Sec  Faber'S  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  ii.  JutuVi 
(Sir  Win.)  Work*,  vol.  i.  Camden’*  Oeog.  Cumber  land's 

Origin**  Gentium.  Hide'*  Origin  of  Mankind,  yantta. 

•f  2«aj  ytr*$  laH&ai. — Chivriliix. 

t Herodotus,  Mtlpommt.  Duxl.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  and  Saggio  tulla 
ttoria  dr'  anfu/ti  jntpttU  iT Italia . 

| Works,  vol.  1. 

11  Islitor.  Orig.  lx.  2.  llerodnt- i.  Dion  HaHcsrn.  i.  I. 

J Strabo,  ii.  iv.  Flla.  iii.  1.  From  the  mixture  of  Cells  and 
Iberian*  is  said  to  have  sprung  the  race  of  Ccltibcrians.  Lucan, 
Phan.  ir.  8. 
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But  whatever  obscurity  hang*  over  the  route  by 
which  the  Celts  arrived  in  Gaul,  or  the  order  in  which 
they  settled  themselves,  there  exists  no  doubt  respect- 
ing the  purity  of  their  Celtic  origin ; since  they  were 
remarkably  distinguished  from  their  German  neigh- 
bours, by  customs  which  speak  another  root. 

it  would,  however,  be  vain  to  expect  any  thing 
like  uniformity  in  the  testimonies  of  ancient  history 
to  this  faint  outline  of  their  origin.  On  the  con- 
trary, nothing  can  be  more  loose,  and  even  con- 
tradictor)*, than  the  language  of  most  authors  on  these 
Subjects.  The  Gcrmuns,  and  all  the  nations  of  western 
Europe,  arc  not  unfrequcntly  included  under  the  in- 
definite appellation  of  Celts ; whilst  the  (vauls  and 
Celts  are  mentioned  by  the  same  writer,*  sometimes 
as  distinct  races,  and  sometimes  as  identified  with 
each  other.  But  Cesar,  t and  the  Latin  authorities 
who  huve  followed  him,  all  agree  with  Strabo*  in 
affirming  the  Rhine  to  be  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Celts,  whom  he  $ repeatedly  distinguishes  from  the 
German  race  in  the  most  marked  manner. 

The  vast  and  fertile  country  occupied  by  the  Celts 
was  at  that  time,  like  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
subject  to  frequent  overflowings  of  its  rivers,  ap- 
parently succeeded,  in  some  instances,  by  irruptions 
of  the  sea ; and  many  of  those  fine  alluvial  plains,  |) 
which  now  form  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  ns  the 
richest  portion  of  France,  were  at  that  period  either 
immense  shallow  lakes,  or  deep  marshes,  which  ren- 
dered the  communication  between  the  settlers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  often  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. Hence  arose,  in  very  early  times,  but  at  what 
precise  period  is  not  knowm,  a division  of  the  nation 
into  three  great  heads  of  Aquitanian,  Celtic,  and 
Belgic  Gauls,  occupying  respectively  the  southern, 
midland,  and  northern  region*  of  France  and  these 
seem  again  to  have  been  subdivided  into  an  infinite 
number  of  small  independent  States,  governed  by 
their  own  magistrates,  and  united  only  by  a species 
of  federal  union  resembling  the  Amphictyonic  system 
of  Greece.  The  form  of  government,  in  the  little 
Republics,  was  strictly  Aristocratical  ; the  whole 
power  and  property  of  the  State  being  lodged  in  the 
hand*  of  the  Priests  and  of  the  Nobles,  among  whom 
the  Chief  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  King;  and  his 
office,  which  was  simply  that  of  President  of  the 
Council  in  peace,  and  General  in  war,  was,  in  most 
instances,  elective ; though,  in  some  cases,  it  was 
hereditary.**  The  practice  of  choosing  a Chief  or 
President  extended  itself  throughout  all  the  rami- 
fications of  Gallic  society,  and  formed  a feature,  not 
only  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  separate  Republics,  but 
in  every  hamlet,  and  even  in  each  family  ; and  Caesar  ft 
is  probably  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  original 
or  patriarchal  form  of  government  among  mankind  j 
although,  in  its  first  institution,  it  was  necessarily 
hereditary,  and  became  elective  only  in  consequence 


• VU. Dion  Crsmik,  Apjiian,  SumIm,  &c. 

t He  Hello  Galtico. 

J Lib.  iU.  et  iv.  | Lib.  |.  IL  ft  rii. 

11  Considerable  tracts  of  country  in  France  art?  to  this  day 
pTeKiTrcd  from  inundations  by  embank mrnLx.  In  Touraine  the 
Loire  is  abow  the  level  of  the  adjoining  rallies  for  forty  miU-s 
tdfjrtbcr. 

1 Anns.  Marrell.  11b.  xv.  c.  11.  Cesar,  Dell.  Gall.  lib.  L cl, 

••  Cvsar,  Bell.  Gall . lib.  vl.  13. 
ft  BelL  Gall.  ri.  11. 


of  a supposed  equality  of  right  among  several  Gaul, 
claimants.  As  an  individual  was  chosen  to  preside  ‘ 
over  each  Republic,  so,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State*,  one  powerful  and  distinguished  people, 
assuming  to  be  the  elder  bmnch  of  the  great  family, 
was  selected  to  take  precedence  of  the  rest ; and  the 
contest  for  this  precedence,*  gave  rise  in  Gaul,  as  in 
Greece,  to  the  most  mischievous  jealousies  and  in- 
trigues among  those  greater  States  which  were  am- 
bitious of  the  distinction,  and  among  the  smaller 
Republics  which  espoused  their  cause,  and  depended 
on  their  protection. 

The  great  Council  or  Diet  of  the  States  was  not 
held  at  any  stated  period,  but  was  called  only  in  the 
event  of  a war  or  other  public  danger  threatening  Congress  of 
the  whole  community,  and  consisted  of  deputies  from  ^lc 
each  of  the  Republics.  The  assemblies  w hich  were 
summoned  on  less  important  occasions,  comprised  uli 
the  Nobles  of  the  States  interested  in  the  discussion ; 
whose  punctual  attendance  was  ensured  by  a law 
inflicting  death  upon  him  who  should  be  last  at  the 
place  of  meeting  : they  were  called  together  by  the 
sound  of  a kind  of  rude  trumpet,  and  came  armed  to  the 
conference.  The  custom  of  holding  these  assemblies 
in  the  open  air  was  continued  down  to  a late  period,  t 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  which  some  modern 
authors^  have  taken  to  make  it  appear  that  tlie  peo- 
ple had  a great  share  of  power  allowed  them  by  these 
institutions,  it  i»  perfectly  clear  that  the  populace,  in 
all  the  States,  were  entirely  excluded  from  any  share 
in  the  government,  § and  from  the  Councils  of  all  kinds, 

{—nihil  oudet,  el  nallo  adhibetur  consilio.  Ctes.  Bell. Gall. 
v».  13. — Jn  hot  eadern  omnia  stmt  jura  qua;  dominis  in 
servos.)  and  that  the  Nobles  alone  formed  those  Par- 
liaments which  have  been  represented  as  savouring 
of  democracy.  In  no  country  was  the  uscendency  of 
the  privileged  orders  more  complete,  nor  the  sub- 
serviency of  their  vassals  more  unqualified.  The 
Nobles,  whom  Ccesar  calls  Knights,  from  their  ap- 
pearing generally  on  horseback,  were  distinguished  by 
the  number  of  their  retainers,  whom  they  called  their 
clan,  and  who  followed  them  to  the  field  on  foot, 
armed  in  an  inferior  manner ; and  the  only  check!) 
to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  their  power  over  these 
clients  was  the  facility  which  they  enjoyed  of  gaining 
admission  into  the  train  of  some  other  Chief,  when- 
ever they  became  discontented  with  their  own.  The  / 

devotion  of  the  retainers  to  their  patron^]  was,  how- 
ever, generally  such  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  their  rights  were  respected,  and  that  their  hap- 
piness was  consulted  j for  many  instances  are  on 
record  of  an  attachment  to  the  feudal  Chieftain,  which 
surpasses  the  most  superstitious  sense  of  duty. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Celtic  eon-  Drukls. 
stitution  was  the  Ecclesiastical  Nobility,  (generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Druids,  derived  from  the  Celtic 
deru,**  an  oak,)  who  were  held  in  the  highest  venera- 
tion, and  enjoyed  the  most  ample  power  and  pri- 


• Ibid.  1.  31.  Strnbo,  hr. 

t BelL  Galt.  r.  56.  rj.  I.*l.  vii.  21.  Lir.  xxi.  20.  Strabo,  Ir. 

J Hiit.  des  Gamloit,  rol.  UL  et  pauiut,  &c.  I ml  rod.  to  IA,  Hem, 
1>.  54,  &c. 
h l’olyh.  ii. 

| Bit  Its  utae  rrnvrtem  loto  habetar.  Cimr,  tbfcl. 

* Folyb.  it.  Nkbol.  PnrauC.  ay*d  .It hen.  vl.  13. 

**  The  *■  1»  pmnonaced  very  *Hnrt  like  the  Hebrew  servo. 
Gr.  Api-t. 
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vilegei.  They  were  divided,  like  all  ancient 
i hierarchies,  into  three  distinct  orders,  and  bore  a re- 
semblance universally  acknowledged,  though  va- 
riously accounted  for,  to  the  Persian  magi,  and  to  the 
other  forms  of  Oriental  priesthood  which  emanated 
from  the  same  source.  The  highest  order,  which 
had  the  government  and  superintendence  of  the  rest, 
were  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Druids  j the 
second  class  were  called  the  Bards,  and  were  prin- 
cipally employed  in  the  task  of  public  instruction, 
which,  to  assist  the  memory,  was,  for  the  most  part, 
conveyed  in  verse,  aud  consisted  of  a Genesis,*  or 
account  of  the  origin  of  gods  and  men  j moral  and 
religious  doctrines  and  traditions ; and  histories. 
The  lowest  description  of  divines  were  called  Euvates 
or  Battles,  w'hosc  office  it  was  to  deliver  the  responses 
of  the  oracles,  and  to  attend  upon  the  people  who 
consulted  them.  These  are  the  original  divisions 
of  Druidism,  as  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Sauiothcs,  or  Semnothes,  brother  to  Gomer  the  son 
of  Japhet,  to  whom  some  authors!  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  Celtic  family  j the  other  distinctions 
which  prevailed  among  them,  were  of  a later  date, 
otid  arose  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  J 

" The  Jirst  order  of  ihc  Nobility,  according  to 
Caesar, $ was  that  of  Priesthood  ; the  Military  Nobles 
occupying  the  second  rsnk.”||  To  the  Dmids  was 
intrusted,  not  merely  the  whole  dispensation  of  re- 
ligious rites  and  ceremonies,  but  the  education  of 
youth  and  the  administration  of  justice,  which  they 
enforced  by  holding  over  the  laity  the  power  of  ex- 
communication ; a curse  equal  in  effect  to  the  leprosy 
among  the  Jews,  or  to  the  plague  in  more  modern 
times  ; for  the  offender  was  excluded  from  all  society, 
and  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  highest  order  of  Druids  enjoyed  vast  revenues, 
and  are  said  to  hpve  lived  in  great  splendour ; 
“ their  palaces  exceeded  ill  magnificence  and  extent 
those  of  the  Kings  themselves,  and  they  received  the 
homage  of  the  people  seated  on  golden  thrones.' -^[ 
They  were  exempt  from  all  persona!  service  in  war, 
as  well  as  from  any  share  in  the  public  burdens ; 
and  their  sanction  was  requisite  to  every  undertaking 
civil  or  military.**  They  formed  a Cabinet  Council, 
without  whose  advice  the  King  could  not  conclude 
either  peace  or  war ; nor  was  his  election  complete 
till  he  had  received  consecration  at  their  hands. 
Their  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  the  jus  ultimum  of  the 
Celts,  was  held  in  a spot  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire,  where  those  rivers  approach  nearest  to  each 
other,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  Gaul ; 
and  the  President  had  the  title  of  Arch-Druid,  with 
many  important  rights  ami  powers  relating  to  the 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 


• Alt  anrient  nation*  appear  to  have  had  their  in  rerse. 

Hrroitotns  meniiim*  tli*1:  the  ancient  Persians  uh«1  to  chant  a 
Thcogony  at  tbelr  wicrifirr*.  C/ia  1,12.  And  the  Theory  of 
Hesiod  is  evidently  a cofopUntuMi  from  older  j*oeuis  of  tbc 
same  kind. 

f Camden,  Grey.  * Hcl.  dei  Cant.  p.  388. 

| Jak.  rit. 

•s  The  Royal  Family  wore  wren  stripe**  in  tlwir  robe*,  tbc 
Druid*  »ix,  Ult  MCular  Nobles  lire.  T.dand,  l hit. 

5 Tills  description  seems  as  if  borr  •w-rj  from  some  of  ibeir 
on  n poetry.  Dion  Chry*o»totn,  d e Rtttu. 

••  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  30. 


The  female  Druids  were  also  divided  into  three  classes, 
differing  in  the  degrees  of  their  supposed  sanctity,  \. 
The  most  austere  bound  themselves  to  a life  of  strict 
celibacy,  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  divine 
services ; those  of  tbc  second  order  were  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony,  but  simply  with 
a view  to  raising  up  children  j they  met  their  husbands 
only  once  in  the  year,  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  time 
in  attendance  at  the  temples  ; the  last  sort,  who  were 
not  held  in  any  high  estimation,  lived  wholly 
with  their  families,  and  are  not  distinguishable  from 
other  women.  It  was  from  the  first  class  only  that 
the  Futidiat,  or  inspired  prophetesses  were  selected.* 

The  education  of  youth  consisted  of  two  distinct 
branches.  The  Druids  kept  public  schools  for  the  F 
instruction  of  all  the  children  of  the  Nobility,  and  the  ^ 
course  of  learning  there  taught  was  considered  an  in-  £ 
dispensable  qualification  for  every  public  station. 
But  the  education  for  those  who  were  designed  to 
become  members  of  the  order,  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  pains  and  secrecy.  The  disciples  were 
kept  apart  from  all  other  society  for  twenty  years, 
and  were  compelled  every  year  to  learn  a thousand 
verses  from  the  lips  of  their  teacher,  (for  they  were 
not  permitted  to  be  written.)  so  that,  at  the  end  of 
their  term,  they  were  required  to  repeat  perfectly 
the  whole  twenty  thousand  : the  discipline  was  ex- 
tremely severe ; and,  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  education,  all  intercourse  with  their  parents  was 
strictly  forbidden.! 

Of  the  extent  of  knowledge  among  the  Druuls  it  is  I 
difficult  to  form  any  very  satisfactory  conjecture, 
since  few  records  remain  of  their  early  literature. 
But  there  seems  reason  to  conclude  that,  previous  to 
their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  whose  alphabet 
they  adopted,  their  science  was  confined  within  the 
limits  which  it  had  attained  in  the  cast  before  tlicir 
emigration.  Their  computation  of  time  and  their 
know  ledge  of  Astronomy  J were  purely  Chaldean  ; 
their  Botany  was  merely  experimental,  and  mixed  up 
with  superstitious  opinions,  strongly  resembling  those 
which  are  so  beautifully  recorded  in  the  Georgies  of 
Virgil,  and  which  may  be  traced  through  Sicily  and 
Greece  to  the  same  Oriental  origin.  Much  hits  been 
said  of  their  skill  in  Anatomy,  which  their  human 
sacrifices  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  studying  to 
singular  advantage  ;§  but  if  it  be  true  that  they 
attained  some  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  it  did  not  produce  any  considerable  skill  in  the 
practice  of  surgery. 

Their  moral  doctrines  were  such  as  generally  prevail  S 
in  u barbarous  state  of  society : they  taught  their  • 
disciples  to  be  faithful,  obedient,  honourable,  just, 1 
and  brave  ; but  they  permitted  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  rapacious,  sensual,  and  cruel  ; they  pre- 
served pence  and  good  order  within  the  pale  of  their 
own  clan,  but  udded  the  most  savngc  horrors  to  the 
miseries  of  war.  They  held,  most  devotedly,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ; and  they  seem  also  to  have 
entertained  a belief  of  the  reappearance  of  distin- 
guished persons  after  a certain  period, ||  similar  to  the 

• BorltM,  Antif,  Cum.  x». 

+ Go!  hit.  Afnn.  jtviii. 
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doctrine  of  the  Brahmins,*  which  ha*  been  mistaken 
by  several  writers  for  the  Pythagorean  transmigration ; + 
but  the  great  moss  of  mankind  were  thought  to  depart, 
after  life,  into  an  intermediate  state,  a sort  of  Crtpus- 
rutum  Deornm,  in  which  they  were  to  continue  till  the 
general  conflagration  of  the  Universe  ; from  the  ruins 
of  which  a new  Creation  was  to  arise  out  of  the  sea, 
when  the  brave  and  the  virtuous  should  enjoy  perfect 
bliss,  and  the  wicked  and  fearful  should  undergo 
eternal  punishment.  But  although  this  simple  belief 
prevail*^  among  the  Druids  themselves,  especially 
before  their  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  yet,  in 
delivering  their  doctrines  to  the  laity,  they  involved 
them  in  the  same  mysterious  veil  of  allegorical 
mythology  to  which  Pagan  idolatry  and  superstition 
hove  been  uniformly  indebted  for  their  origin. 

The  Deities  which  they  worshipped  were,  as  Caesar 
has  remarked,  much  the  same  with  those  venerated 
by  other  heathen  nations  $ J that  is  to  say,  they  had, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  exaggerated  the 
reverence  in  which  they  held  their  ancestors,  till  it 
had  become  idolatry  ; and  they  had,  at  the  same  time, 
deified  the  heavenly  host,  and  particularly  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  These  Gods  had  so  many  names,  and  appeared 
in  so  many  characters,  that  the  best  authors  are  not 
perfectly  agreed  in  the  accounts  which  they  give  of 
them ; and  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
gradual,  but  not  uniform,  progress  of  superstition, 
which  has  occasioned  numerous  contradictions  among 
the  Druids  themselves,  in  different  ages  and  countries. 
Cscsnr,  who,  from  his  intimacy  with  the  Archdruid 
Divitiacus,  possessed  the  most  authentic  and  ample 
information  on  this  subject,  represents  the  religion  of 
Gaul  as  existing  in  a more  ripened  state  of  Polytheism 
than  we  find  it  to  have  been  in  Britain  at  a later 
eriod  ; and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  tenets  of  the 
early  settlersin  Gaul  should  be  gathered  more  accurately 
from  other  sources  than  from  his  luminous  Comment- 
aries The  names  most  celebrated  among  them  were 
Teutates,§  the  Taautes,  Thaut,  or  Theut,  of  eastern 
Europe,  sometimes  called  Mercurius-Teutates,  Hcsus,  jj 
Bclenus.^f  Taranis,**  Minerva,  ft  Dis,  JJ  and 
Hercules.^ $ They  had,  beside  these,  a vast  number  of 
inferior  divinities,  things  as  well  as  persons,  which 
they  regarded  with  a religious  veneration.  They 
worshipped,  or  at  least  paid  extraordinary  honours 
to  Lakes  and  Mountains.il ||  Groves  of  oaks  are 
supposed  to  have  been  their  first  temples.  Indeed 
many  learned  writers^ il  have  maintained  an  opinion, 
that  the  early  Droids  in  Gaul  had  no  other  places  of 
worship  than  the  sacred  groves,  and  the  lakes  in  which 
they  administered  the  initiatory  rite  of  immersion. 
But,  however  the  Druids  might  have  contented  them- 
selves with  natural  temples  for  a few  years,  whilst 
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they  had  no  settled  residence,  Mr.  Faber*  has  shewn  Gaul, 
that,  even  during  this  period,  they  carried  with  them 
portable  arks  or  tabernacles  enclosing  the  arcana  of 
their  religion ; and  no  sooner  had  they  obtained  a 
permanent  establishment,  than  they  incurred  incal- 
culable labour  and  expense  in  the  erection  of  those 
vast  masses  of  rock,  which  have  raised  the  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages,  and  which  have  been  distinctly 
ranged  in  three  classes. t The  simple  round  or 
octagonal  temples  of  vnAevn  stone:  J those  which 
were  enclosed  in  the  form  of  a serpent,  and  have 
received  the  technical  appellation  of  Dracnntia  ; and 
those  which  are  called  alate  temples.  These,  and  all 
other  Celtic  places  of  worship,  were,  by  the  principles 
of  their  superstition,  open  at  top  to  the  view  of  the 
heavens. 

Among  their  religious  rites,  we  read  of  the  Tbcir 
expressive  ceremony  of  baptism  j a sacrament  of  wonhip. 
bread  and  winc;§  an  extraordinary  reverence  paid 
to  the  egg  of  the  serpent,  to  the  leaves  and  acorns 
of  the  oak, ||  and,  above  all,  to  the  mistletoe,  which 
was  cut  off  from  the  parent  tree  with  a golden  knife, 
never  used  for  any  other  purpose,  received  by  a 
Druid  with  his  hand  covered  and  his  face  averted, 
and  conveyed  to  the  temple  with  great  rejoicings,  in 
a car  drawn  by  two  white  heifers  which  had  never 
been  yoked  an  opinion  that  bloody  sacrifices  were 
essential  to  the  expiation  of  offences,**  and  a custom 
of  sprinkling  them  with  salt,  flour,  and  incense; ft 
the  horrid  practice  of  human  sacrifices,  and  of 
sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  victims  to  atone  for  the 
shedding  of  blood  : JJ  of  these,  with  many  other  rites 
and  doctrines,  a full  detail  and  examination  would 
belong  more  properly  to  an  express  treatise  on  the 
subject,  than  to  the  present  brief  outline  of  the  early 
History  of  Gaul. 

The  people  in  general,  of  all  classes,  were  distin-  General 
guished  by  the  loftiness  and  symmetry  of  their  character 
figures, &§  (which  Caisnr  attributes  to  their  simple  but  ^ 
nourishing  diet,  and  to  their  active  life  in  the  open  Utul*' 
air,)  as  well  os  by  their  strength,  hardihood,  and 
courage  ;||||  nor  were  the  women  excluded  from  those 
pursuits  which  tend  to  harden  the  frame  and  brace 
the  animal  spirits.  The  beauty  of  their  complexions 
has  been  celebrated  by  poets  as  well  as  by  historians,^]- 
and  has  in  all  ages  formed  a striking  characteristic  of 
the  Celtic  race,  who  arc  every  where  recognised  by  their 
white  skins,***  auburn  or  red  hnir,ttt  blue  but  fiery 
eyes,  and  harsh  loud  voices.  J J J But  though  the  Gauls 
were  undoubtedly  robust  and  brave,  they  were  defi- 
cient iu  that  patient  endurance  of  fatigue  and  danger 
which  constitutes  good  soldiers : they  were,  according 
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HUtory.  to  Caesar,*  lazy  and  desultory  in  their  labours,  and 
much  addicted  to  sleep  j in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  inclined  to  obesity,  though  corpulency  was 
held  disgraceful  among  them.  Their  first  onset  is 
described  as  furious,  and  almost  irresistible ; but  if 
the  enemy  happened  to  sustain  or  elude  it,  they  could 
with  difficulty  be  brought  to  renew  the  charge,  and 
were  easily  defeated.!  Like  all  savages,  they  were 
immoderately  fond  of  fermented  liquors,  and  would 
barter  their  most  valued  possessions  to  gratify  their 
passion  for  drunkenness  they  appear  to  have  in- 
dulged in  vainglorious  boasting, § in  violence,  cruelty, 
rapacity,  and  superstition. 

Among  their  virtues  have  been  reckoned  that  faith- 
ful liospitnlity  and  lavish  generosity  which  mark  the 
earlier  stages  of  society,  and  the  address  with  which 
they  conducted  themselves  in  their  negotiations  with 
the  most  polished  nations.  But  their  most  celebrated 
excellence  was  courage,  in  which  even  the  softer  sex 
emulated  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of  the  men  ; and 
neither  extreme  youth  nor  age|,'  were  considered  as 
exemptions  from  the  toils  and  dangers  of  arms.  War 
was  indeed  their  business  and  their  pleasure,  the  scope 
of  their  education,  the  employment  of  their  lives,  the 
theme  of  their  conversation,  their  consolation  and 
hope  in  death ; and  the  right  of  conquest  was  by  them 
looked  upon  as  the  only  title  to  their  lands  and  pos- 
sessions of  every  kind. 

Their  habits  of  life  were  extremely  simple.  Their 
habitations,  before  the  founding  of  Marseilles  opened 
a connection  with  more  polished  nations,  were  little 
more  than  rude  improvements  on,  or  ruder  imitations  of 
the  natural  shelter  afforded  by  eaves  and  woods  ; and 
even  down  to  a late  period  they  were  remarkable  for 
the  inartificial  construction  of  their  dwellings.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,^[  indeed,  has  asserted  that  there  existed 
in  Gaul  cities  of  a more  ancient  date  than  Marseilles; 
but  though  there  was  probably  some  real  foundation 
for  the  mythological  story,  that  Hercules  built  Alisia** 
when  he  defeated  the  robber  Taurisctts,  these  early 
cities  must  be  understood  as  mere  collections  of  tem- 
porary eabins,  like  the  booths  of  the  Scythian 
Nomades,  deserving  of  mention  only  as  marking  the 
first  population  of  the  country.  But  a greater  degree 
of  ingenuity  was  exercised  in  the  construction  of  those 
vast  subterranean  pits  ft  in  which  they  concealed  the 
produce  of  their  precarious  agriculture,  and  which  occa- 
sionally served  as  places  of  retreat  for  themselves  and 
tlicir  families  when  pressed  by  a powerful  enemy.  The 
care  with  which  air  and  moisture  were  excluded,  and 
the  art  with  which  the  entrances  were  contrived,  ren- 
dered them  excellent  granaries  as  well  as  secure  hiding- 
places  : some  of  them  arc  said  to  exist  at  the  present 
day,  } * and  to  be  used  by  the  peasants,  in  certain  parts 
of  France,  instead  of  bams,  to  house  the  harvest. 
The  Gauls  are  also  thought  to  have  been  the  inventors 
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of  water-mills,  which  certainly  existed  in  their  coun- 
try* long  before  their  general  introduction  into  Greece 
and  Italy ; but  in  the  early  ages  of  the  settlements 
they  were  content,  like  other  wild  nations,  to  bruise- 
their  com  between  two  stones  rubbed  together  with 
the  hand.  The  meal  thus  produced,  together  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  milk,  game,  and  iish,t  rendered 
the  means  of  lilc  plentiful  and  easy  of  attainment,  and 
occasioned  that  dislike  to  labour  and  impatience  of 
privation,  for  which  all  the  Gallic  tribes  were  noted. 
Instead  of  salt  they  made  use  of  charcoal  steeped  in 
sea  water,  J with  which  they  cured  the  flesh  of  the 
wild  boar  and  other  provisions.  They  took  their 
meals  seated  upon  the  hides  of  w ild  beasts}  stretched 
along  tbe  floor,  in  the  same  apartment  in  which  the 
victuals  were  dressed,  in  order  that  the  guests  might 
inspect  the  process;  and  it  was  customary  for  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  to  wait  at  table.  The 
board  was  raised  a little  from  the  ground,  and  the 
dishes  were  of  costly  materials.  The  workmanship 
of  the  carved  wooden  drinking  bowls  is  said  to  have 
displayed  the  same  sort  of  curious  ingenuity  which 
stili  distinguishes  those  in  use  among  the  peasants  of 
Norway;  but  tbe  Gauls  who  )>ad  performed  any 
achievement  in  war,  or  in  hunting,  drank  out  of  the 
skulls  of  the  slain,  or  the  horns  of  the  Urus,  the  most 
formidable  object  of  the  chase  in  their  country.  The 
nobles  entertained  at  their  tables  the  second  order  of 
Druids,  called  Bards,  who  sang,  during  the  repast, 
Celtic  verses  in  honour  of  their  lineage,  and  celebrated 
their  warlike  exploits.  In  their  public  festivities, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  || 
great  attention  was  paid  to  place  the  guests  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  ; the  King,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
first  Noble  presiding  at  the  board,  and  every  one 
being  served  by  a henchman,  who  bore  his  shield  as 
he  stood  behind  hitn.  The  most  renowned  warrior 
was  entitled  to  the  first  cutj^f  and  if  more  than  one 
claimed  this  honour,  the  dispute  was  adjusted  on  the 
spot  by  ati  appeal  to  arms.  Excessive  drinking  com- 
monly followed;  after  which  they  slept  in  the  open 
air,  or  under  the  shelter  of  their  eabins,  with  no 
other  bed  than  a shakedown  of  straw  or  of  hides. 
The  latter  material,  for  several  ages,  formed  their 
only  habiliments,  until  their  commerce  with  other 
nations  taught  them  to  manufacture  their  wool,  and 
to  cultivate  both  hemp  and  flax.  The  principal 
articles  of  dress  were  the  so? ton,  or  mantle,  with  or 
without  sleeves,  the  tunic  or  vest  which  was  worn 
under  it,  the  large  Cossack  trousers  which  came 
down  over  the  feet,  and  a fur  cap  of  a conical  shape  ; 
but  the  common  people  went  very  slightly  clad  and 
barefooted,  and  the  children  were  naked,  or  nearly 
so,  at  all  seasons.  The  sexes  were  little  distinguished 
in  their  clothes  ; but  some  of  the  women  wore  a long 
tunic  or  petticoat  which  reached  to  the  ancles,  and 
a sort  of  apron  over  it,  and  their  bonnets  appear 
sometimes  to  have  been  formed  with  a view  to  tafte 
and  fashion.  There  arc  no  traces  of  their  having 
adopted  the  custom  of  smearing  their  skins  with  paint 
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of  various  colours  ; but  the  women  were  in  the  habit 
' of  anointing  themselves  with  substances  much  more 
offensive.*  The  taste  for  chains,  bracelets,  and  rings, 
chiefly  of  gold,  was  common  to  them  with  other 
nations;  and,  among  the  Nobles  of  both  sexes,  these 
ornaments  were  worn  in  great  profusion,  and  were 
even  hung  upon  the  statues  of  their  deities.! 

The  children  were  brought  up  under  the  most  rigid 
discipline,  and  were  in  a condition  little  better  than 
that  of  servants,  till  the  males  were  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  the  females  became  marriageable  ; after 
which  period  the  authority  of  the  parents  wholly 
ceased.  In  bestowing  their  daughters,  they  consulted 
merely  the  inclination  of  the  parties ; the  father 
invited  all  the  suitors  to  a banquet,  to  which  the 
daughter  was  admitted,  and  he,  to  whom  she  deigned 
to  hand  a cup  of  water,  was  the  successful  candidate. 

The  marriage  was  not  celebrated  with  any  religious 
ceremonies,  nor  were  any  forms  considered  essential 
to  the  contract : the  father  gave  his  daughter  a mo- 
derate  portion,  which,  in  lntter  ages,  the  bridegroom 
settled  upon  her. 

Their  funerals  J were  attended  with  more  pomp 
and  circumstance,  and  were  preceded,  in  the  case  of 
persons  of  rank,  by  an  inquest  of  the  relatives,  who 
reported  the  probable  cause  of  the  death  before  the 
interment  was  permitted  to  take  place  ; when,  if  any 
suspicion  arose  against  the  widow,  she  was  burned  to 
death,  after  suffering  the  most  cruel  torments.  It  lias 
been  said  that  the  widow  was  sometimes  consigned 
to  the  pile,  without  any  verdict  against  her,  simply 
front  a belief  that  she  would  thus  accompany  her 
husband  to  the  other  world  : for  the  same  reason, 
the  principal  slaves,  and  even,  occasionally,  some  of 
the  free  clansmen,  the  favourite  horses,  dogs,  and 
armour,  and  the  other  most  essential  property  of  the 
deceased,  were  burnt  with  him,  whilst  the  fricuds 
who  attended  threw  into  the  flames  such  tokens  as 
they  wished  him  to  carry  with  him  in  remembrance 
of  them.  The  tombs  of  the  ancient  Gauls  which 
have  been  discovered  in  France  § hear  witness  that 
combustion  was  not  always  thought  necessary  for 
these  purposes,  spurs,  bracelets,  and  other  articles 
having  been  found  in  them,  which  retain  no  marks 
of  tire.  These  sepulchres  arc  constructed  of  huge 
masses  of  unhewn  rock,  upon  which  grotesque  figures 
of  animals  ore  rudely  sculptured. 

Notwithstanding  that  war  and  the  chase  formed  the 
principal  employment  of  this  brave  and  high  spirited 
people,  it  is  remarkable  that  either  from  defect  of 
mechanical  skill,  or  from  bigoted  attachment  to  the 
usages  of  ancient  times,  they  never  mode  any  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
or  in  military'  discipline.  Their  unwieldy  broad- 
swords were  so  badly  tempered,  as  frequently  to  be- 
come bent  in  action,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  straighten 
them  again  by  the  foot ; and  their  bucklers  were  so  nar- 
row, that  the  Homans  could  take  aim  at  the  body  on 
etch  side  of  them.  Besides  these,  they  carried  a long 
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spear,  or  two  javelins;*  and  the  inferior  people 
were  armed  with  the  long-bow  and  the  sling.  V- 
Some  of  them  used  a barbed  dart,  which  Ciesar  rails 
mataris,  and  a short  sword  curved  both  ways,  with 
two  points,  which  inflicted  a wound  difficult  of  cure. 
Others  carried  an  iron  mace,  such  as  was  still  used  in 
the  Low  Countries  in  the  time  of  Louis  XL,  and  a 
poleaxe.  But,  however  differing  in  their  offensive 
weapons,  most  of  the  Nobles  wore  the  casque,  breast* 
plate,  and  broad  belt,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Celtic  warrior.  As  all  this  class  fought  on  horseback, 
the  cavalry  was  always  much  better  appointed  than 
the  infantry : each  horseman  was  attended  by  a small 
retinue,  whose  business  it  was  to  assist  him  in  the 
combat,  and  to  carry  him  from  the  field  when  wounded; 
and  no  faithfully  did  these  clans  men  f discharge  their 
duty,  that  they  were  frequently  all  slain  round  the 
corpse  of  their  lord.  In  action,  the  weaker  and  worse 
armed  troops  formed  the  front  rank,  in  order  that 
they  might  he  restrained  from  flight  by  the  tinner 
line  which  was  drawn  up  in  their  rear;  and  probably, 
also,  that  the  lives  of  the  common  people,  which 
were  little  valued,  might  be  first  sacrificed  to  the  onset 
of  the  enemy.  Beyond  this,  they  appear  to  have 
possessed  no  tactics,  and  to  have  trusted  for  success 
to  a desperate  valour,  which  preferred  death  to  sub- 
jection, ami  rushed  upon  danger  with  furious  impe- 
tuosity. They  bore  defeat,  when  unavoidable,  with 
equanimity,  and  triumphed  in  victory  with  intem- 
perate revelry  and  riotous  debauchery;  but  there  is  no 
fair  ground  for  the  supposition  that  they  ever  fed  upon 
the  flesh  of  their  enemies. 

That  this  slight  sketch  of  the  habits  and  manners  i 
of  the  ancient  Gauls  contains  many  particulars  not  t] 
accurately  synchronizing  with  each  other,  is  highly  " 
probable:  for,  previous  to  the  time  of  Cesar,  we  have 
little  more  than  occasional  hints  respecting  the  state  ^ 
of  the  country,  and  the  history  of  its  inhabitants  ; and, 
at  the  time  when  that  General  became  acquainted  with 
them,  considerable  changes  had  taken  place  in  their 
religion  and  civil  polity,  in  consequence  of  their  in- 
tercourse with  several  neighbouring  nations  ; and 
these  changes,  which  were  effected  principally  in  the 
southern  Provinces,  and  spread  gradually  into  the  in- 
terior, occasioned  differences  among  the  various  tribes 
which  arc  by  no  means  satisfactorily  recorded. 

But  though  wc  have  no  very  distinct  information  r 
respecting  the  earliest  ages  of  Gaul,  it  may  be  gathered,  g 
from  intimations  scattered  through  a multitude  of 
authors,  that  its  population  increased  with  more  than 
usual  rapidity,  and  soon  bc^an  to  vent  its  redundancies 
in  numerous  colonies,  which  established  themselves 
in  the  north  of  Spain  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Germany 
and  in  Britain.  This  last  country,  according  to 
Camden,  they  originally  peopled  ; but  his  opinion  is 
contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  Cesar  and  of  Taci- 
tus, and  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  well-known 
fact  thnt  the  priests  of  Gaul  looked  up  to  the  Druidical 
colleges  in  Britain  ns  to  their  alma  mater , and  re- 
cognised the  authority  of  their  still  higher  antiquity. 
The  tendency  to  emigration  was  encouraged  by  the 


• Vlrfl.  vlil.  661.  The  tjtarut  and  the  poisoned  wtowj 
were  only  used  in  the  ebsse. 
t Cawar  calls  them  nidurii,  uadi  AmgL  soldiers. 
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History.  commercial*  intercourse  which  was  maintained  with 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Etruscans,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  by  the  tribes  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  ana  even  at  a greater  distance. 
And  to  the  same  cause  may  be  traced  the  worship  of 
Isis,  us  well  os  other  observances  and  customs,  of 
Egyptian  origin,  which  became  intermingled  with 
the  Druidicnl  superstitions  of  the  southern  Gauls. 
The  coast  trade  was  for  a long  period  carried  on 
merely  by  the  annual  arrival  of  mercantile  vessels, 
when  the  raw  produce  of  the  country  was  bartered 
for  such  coarse  manufactures  as  suited  the  rude  state 
of  society  among  the  natives ; but  about  the  year 
600  b.  c.  a colony  of  Phocaeans.t  from  the  shores 
of  Asia  Minor,  under  the  conduct  of  Protis  and  Simus, 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Khone,  with  the  design 
of  settling  in  Gaul.  It  happened  that,  at  the  moment 
of  their  arrival,  Xannus  King  of  the  SaliiJ  was  about 
to  dispose  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  he  hod  invited  to  a 
banquet  all  who  were  desirous  of  his  alliance.  The 
strangers  were  of  course  admitted  to  share  in  bis 
hospitality ; and  the  Princess  Gyptis,§  most  un- 
expectedly,  bestowed  the  cup  of  water,  which  was  to 
indicate  her  preference,  upon  Protis, ||  who  is  said  to 
nave  been  remarkably  handsome.  The  King,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  adhered  to  the  ancient  habits  of  his 
race,  and  bestowed  the  hand  of  his  daughter  upon 
the  adventurous  Greek,  who,  soon  nfterwards,  built 
the  celebrated  city  Massilia  (Marseilles),  and  made  it 
the  emporium  of  Gallic  commerce,  and  the  seat  of 
its  early  literature  and  civilisation.^ 

But  although  Nnnnus  himself  remained,  os  long  as 
he  lived,  the  faithful  ally  of  the  new  settlers,  the 
Ligures  and  other  neighbouring  tribes  entertained  an 
extreme  jealousy  of  their  designs , and  eagerly  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  expelling  them  from  the  coun- 
try. In  the  figurative  style  of  savages,  they  declared 
that  a too  liberal  shepherd**  had  permitted  a suppliant 
wolf  to  make  a kennel  in  his  fold,  and  to  deposit  her 
whelps } but  that,  when  the  young  should  be  grown 
up,  the  suppliant  tone  would  be  changed  for  menaces 
and  robbery.  These  apprehensions  were  shared  by 
the  Salii  themselves  ; and,  upon  the  demise  of  their 
King,  Comanus  his  successor  determined  to  surprise 
and  destroy  Marseilles.  For  this  purpose,  under  pre- 
tence of  attending  at  a public  festival,  a considerable 
party  of  Salian  warriors  introduced  themselves  into 
the  town,  armed  after  the  custom  of  their  country  ; 
whilst  the  King,  with  a formidable  army,  lay  con- 
cealed behind  an  eminence  at  a short  distance,  till 
night  and  the  confusion  and  carelessness  usual  on 
such  occasions,  should  favour  the  attempt.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  a young  female  Gaul,  to  whom 
the  plot  was  communicated,  hiul  an  intrigue  with  an 
officer  in  the  Grecian  service,  and,  in  order  to  save 
her  lover  from  the  general  massacre  which  was  in- 
tended, she  acquainted  him  with  the  secret.  By  this 
timely  information  the  city  was  saved,  the  intruders 
were  seized  mid  fiul  to  death,  and  an  ambuscade 

• I'olyb.  ti.  f Justin,  xlui.  oi  539.  B,  C. 

J At.  Salvil  rel  Ssllurii,  Gr.  iaXvtt,  &c. 
i At.  Petu.  ||  At.  Kuxeous. 

Si  Sec  HUtoirt  UftSreirr  dr  la  Frmntt  par  tin  Rtligicux  Zf<W- 
diclia t.  Ihurrt.  PriUm.  p.  42,  4sc* 
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being  prepared,  Comanus  was  decoyed  into  it  and  Cant 
slain,  with  about  seven  thousand  of  his  troops. 

This  narrow  escape  proved  a salutary  warning  to 
the  Greeks  that  they  must  depend  for  their  safety 
upon  their  own  courage  and  vigilance  ; and  they  im- 
mediately set  about  strengthening  their  fortifications 
and  improving  their  armoury : they  established  a strict 
police,  and  rigidly  examined  all  aliens  who  entered 
the  city  ; and  they  applied  themselves,  with  great 
diligence,  to  augment  their  navy  and  to  extend  their 
commerce.  By  these  means  Marseilles  soon  became 
a flourishing  and  powerful  colony ; and  not  only  re- 
pelled repeated  attacks  of  the  Gauls,  but  was  also 
enabled  to  wrest  from  them  a considerable  territory, 
and  to  erect  several  fortified  places  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. In  a war  which  ensued  with  Carthugc,  the 
Massilians  gained  several  naval  victories,  and  con- 
cluded peace  on  terms  highly  favourable  to  themselves; 
and  they  maintained  a close  alliance  with  Rome,  as 
well  as  with  the  commercial  cities  in  Spain. 

The  increasing  riches  and  power  of  the  colony.  Second  at- 
which  had  for  some  time  overawed  the  neighbour-  tempt  to 
ing  States,  no  less  excited  their  cupidity,  and 
tempted  them  to  form  an  extensive  confederacy  to 
seize  and  plunder  it,  about  the  same  time  that  a 
similar  attempt  was  successful  under  Brennus  against 
Rome.*  But  Catumnndus,  the  Chief  whom  they 
elected  to  command  the  expedition,  was  unworthy  of 
their  choice.  The  Greeks,  alarmed  by  the  formidable 
force  assembled  against  them,  contrived  to  tamper 
with  him;  and  he  was  induced  to  declare  that  Minerva 
had  warned  him  in  a dream  to  desist  from  the  enter- 
prise. The  superstitious  Gauls  immediately  offered 
conditions  of  peace  to  the  Mn«silians ; and  when  the 
ambassadors  were  admitted  into  the  city,  Catuman- 
dus  affected  to  recognise,  iu  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
the  figure  who  had  appeared  to  him  by  night.  The 
peace,  concluded  under  these  auspices,  appears  to 
have  led  to  something  like  a friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  parties  ; and  the  Gauls,  however  slowly, 
began,  from  this  period,  to  imbibe  something  of  the 
civilisation  of  their  neighbours,  which,  in  process  of 
time,  spread  itself  throughout  their  country,  and  occa- 
sioned that  admixture  of  Grecian  arts  and  superstitions, 
with  Celtic  rudeness  and  Druidicnl  simplicity,  which 
is  observable  in  the  description  left  us  by  Cm&ar. 

At  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Marseilles  by  the  Expeditions 
Phoeteans,  that  portion  of  Gaul  particularly  called  °t  tbe 
Celtic  was  united  under  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  0aol“- 
Bituriges,  whose  King  Ambigatns*  passed  for  the 
most  warlike  and  politic  of  the  feudal  Sovereigns  of 
his  time.  But,  in  his  old  age,  finding  his  numerous 
and  factious  Nobles  averse  from  the  quiet  which 
suited  his  years,  and  apprehensive  that  their  discon- 
tents might  produce  serious  consequences  to  his 
government,  he  proposed  that  those  who  were  de- 
sirous of  a more  active  life  should  volunteer  to  go  in 
search  of  adventures  under  his  two  spirited  and  en- 
terprising nephews  Bellovesus  and  Sigovestts.  An 
hundred  thousand  Celts,  of  various  tribes,  joyfully 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  were  divided  into  two 
armies  under  the  command  of  the  Princes,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevalent  custom  of  the  age,  were 


• Justin,  toe.  tit.  + At.  COO,  aonr.ulii  622. 
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History,  determined  respecting  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the 
Bight  of  birds.*  Sigovesus,  inarching  towards  the 
F.om  Rbinc>  force4  his  way  through  Germany,  penetrated 
the  vast  Hercinian  forests,  and  finally  settling  in 
‘ Hungary,  laid  the  foundation  of  a power  which  be- 
came, in  after  times,  so  formidable  in  that  part  of 
Europe.  But  Bellovesus,  more  fortunate  in  the  lot 
|B*  assigned  him  by  the  nugurs,  assembling  the  hardy 

r<  c<  tribes  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  Gaul,t 

-Q^*  directed  his  march  towards  the  Alps,  of  which  the 

' tremendous  precipices,  at  first  sight,  discouraged  the 

a.  c.  equestrian  warriors  of  Normandy,  accustomed  to 

ejo  ’ rely  upon  the  strength  and  fleetness  of  their  horses. 

But  while  they  wandered  at  the  foot  of  this  immense 
ridge  of  rocks,  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
romantic  history  of  the  Phocajans,  and  learnt  their 
success  in  repelling  the  attack  of  Coronnus.*  This 
event  Bellovesus  artfully  converted  into  an  omen  of 
future  fortune  to  themselves,  and  induced  his  fol- 
lowers to  pass  the  Alps,  by  way  of  Turin.  A battle 
ensued  with  the  Etruscans  near  the  river Ticinus,$  in 
which  the  Gauls  were  victorious,  and  made  them- 
selves mnstersof  Insubria,  where  they  founded  the  city 
of  Mcdiolanum.il  The  key  of  Italy  was  now  gained; 
and  a fresh  army,  under  the  conduct  of  Elitnvius, 


ture  of  Rome,  and  their  final  expulsion  by  Camillas, 
have  already  been  related  in  the  History  of  the  Great 
Italian  Republic,  (Life  of  Camillas,  vol.  ix.  649.) 

In  that  portion  of  otir  Biography,  we  have  adopted 
the  commonly  received  account;  but  in  what  manner 
the  Gauls  really  retired  from  Rome,  whether  driven 
away  with  great  slaughter  by  Camillus,  whilst  debat- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  the  ransom,*  or  treache- 
rously massacred  by  the  Romans  in  a state  of  intoxi- 
cation,f or  whether  they  returned  peaceably  with 
the  fruits  of  their  conquest  into  their  own  country,  J 
arc  points  as  yet  undecided  by  any  conclusive  evi- 
dence, § and  more  material  to  the  character  of  the 
Romans  than  to  the  History  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Gauls  did  not  arrive  at  home  in 
full  force  ; for,  excepting  a trifling  campaign  against 
the  Vencti,  in  which  little  worthy  of  notice  occurred, 
we  hear  nothing  of  them  for  twenty  years, ||  till  their 
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sudden,  and,  it  should  appear,  unprovoked  march  a{_ 

upon  Rome,  b.  c.  3G“,  when  they  were  again  de-  ^ 
feated  by  the  venerable  Dictator  Camillus  with  severe  Rome. 


loss,  and  driven  into  Apulia,  in  which  country  they 
formed  an  inconsiderable  settlement.  From  this 


time  they  continued  almost  every  year  to  infest  Rome, 
and  repeatedly  maintained  doubtful  combats,  under 


followed  the  footsteps  of  Bellovesus,  and  by  his 
assistance^  driving  out  the  Etruscuns  and  the 
Umbri,  themseh'es  said  to  be  of  Gallic  origin,  oc- 
cupied all  the  north  of  Italy,  which  thence  obtained 
the  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.**  Other  adventurers 
followed,  and  completed  the  expulsion  of  the  Italian 
inhabitants,  extending  their  ravages  as  far  asClusium, 
and  eventually  to  Rome  itsclf.ft  For  nearly  two 
centuries,  however,  they  appear  to  have  occupied  this 
fine  tract  of  country  without  profiting  by  the  advan- 
tages which  it  held  out  for  acquiring  the  arts  and 
habits  of  civilized  life  ; they  retained  the  wild  man- 
ners which  they  brought  from  their  native  land,  and 
were  only  known  to  their  southern  neighbours  as 
formidable  freebooters,  who  frequently  infested  all 
the  States  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
(which  latter  boundary  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
crossed, JJ)  and  whose  incursions  it  was  both  difficult 
Attack  of  and  dangerous  to  repel. §§  But  about  the  year  b.  c. 
Uw  Gauls  388  they  again  begun  to  find  their  territories  too 
"S,  narrow  f°r  their  still  increasing  population  ; and  they 
invaded  the  demesne  of  the  Clusians,  advancing  to 
the  walls  of  the  city  (I  M great  numbers  under  the 

command  of  a Chief,  whom  the  Latin  writers  call 
Brennus.^T^ir  Their  success  in  this  expedition,  their  cap- 

• Justin,  xxiv.  4.  Other  authorities  say  300,000. 
t Livy  states  these  to  have  been  the  Biturigcs,  A Trend,  Se- 
na nes,  ASdai,  Am  barn,  Carnutes,  and  Auferri,  ?.  34.  the 
pfirater  part  of  whom  disdained  to  inarch  on  foot,  and  were  con- 
sequently ill  adapted  for  crossing  the  Alps. 

t Some  authors  assert  that  Bellorcsa*  assisted  the  Greeks ; 
and  Plutarch  will  have  It  that  the  taste  which  the  Gauls  obtained 
of  the  wines  and  fruits  of  Italy,  determined  them  to  invade  it. 
(/n  Camilla.)  Pliny,  xll.  1.  hints  at  something  of  the  ume 


its  very  walls,  with  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  at  length,  having  sustained  several  important 
defeats,  they  concluded  a treaty,  which  was  observed  B c 
with  little  interruption  for  fifty  years;  and  during 
thut  period,  they  turned  their  marauding  enterprises 
against  the  Venetians  and  other  northern  States. 

The  riches  of  Etruria,  however,  drew  them  again  Renewal  of 
nearer  to  Rome  ; and  the  Etrurians,  an  unwarlike  hostilities, 
race,  consented  to  be  plundered  both  of  land  and  n.  c. 
money  to  purchase  an  alliance  with  the  invaders  ; 295. 

who  having,  in  like  manner,  engaged  the  Samnites 
and  the  Umbri  to  make  common  cause  with  them, 
once  more  declared  war  against  the  Romans,  and 
opened  the  cainpuign  by  cutting  in  pieces  a Roman 
legion  near  Clusium.  So  complete  was  the  slaughter 
that  the  Consuls  were  only  apprized  of  their  loss  on 
seeing  the  Senones,  who  hnd  achieved  the  exploit, 
with  the  heads  of  the  soldiers  dangling  at  their 
saddle-bows,  according  to  the  barbarous  mode  of 
triumph  usual  among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  Consuls, 
having  manoeuvred  so  as  to  detach  the  Etruscan  and 
Umbrian  troops,  marched  to  avenge  the  insult;  and  a 
bloody  battle  ensued  with  the  Gauls  and  Samnites, 
in  which  the  impetuosity  of  Celtic  valour  appeared 
once  more  likely  to  destroy  the  rising  power  of  Rome  : 
but  the  celebrated  self-devotion  of  the  Consul  Decius 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  the  invaders  were 
so  entirely  routed,  that  they  made  no  attempt  to 
renew  the  contest  for  more  than  ten  years. 

After  this  period  they  again  marched  into  Tuscany,  Defeat  of 
and  laid  siege  to  Arctinuin,^[  a colony  of  Rome.  A theRoroans 
large  army  was  sent  to  its  relief ; but  the  Senones,  c* 
taking  advantage  of  an  error  of  the  General,  fell  sud-  2S4. 


junu.  . 

i The  Torino.  ||  Milan, 

q The  people  who  followed  EUtovlus  wrre  the  Ccnomanl;  the 
Sallavii,  Boil,  and  Lingooes  succeeded.  Livy,  v.  35. 

**  Jnstin  speaks  of  the  numerous  cities  founded  by  the  Gauls 
In  Italy,  xx.  5.  But  from  the  account  of  Llrv,  toe.  at.  and 
from  Pliny,  ILL  5.  and  Floras,  i.  13.  it  may  rather  be  inferred 
that  they  took  them  from  the  Etrurians, 
ft  Livy,  foe.  cit.  n Jhid. 

H Flonu,  i.  13.  mi  Chios!, 

ll  UrtHH  is  a Celtic  word  signifying  “ the  Central." 


dcnly  upon  them,  and  thirteen  thousand  Romans, 
among  whom  was  the  Consul  himself,  were  left  dead 

• Ltv.  v.  48.  49.  f Polywn.  Stratmr.  viii.  25. 

J Oroaius,  ii.  19.  Polyb.  i.  and  ii. 

h See  thb  subject  fully  and  ably  discussed  la  Hitt.  Jet 
Cailait,  tom.  i.  c.  6. 

||  Appian,  Jr  Beth  Gat  tiro.  It  was  in  this  Interval  that 
they  rntrrrd  into  an  alliance  with  Dionysius  I.  of  Sicily. 
Florin,  xx.  5. 
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upon  the  field  j the  number  of  prisoners  alio  was 
S considerable,  ami  the  Senate  sent  legates  to  treat  for 
their  ransom  ; but  the  Gauls,  declaring  that  the 
Romans  had  too  often  broken  the  law  ot  nations  to 
be  entitled  to  its  protection,  put  the  legates  lo  death. 
But  the  power  and  the  resources  of  Rome  were  no 
longer  m he  defied  with  impunity  : tire  Consul  Dolu- 
bella  was  despatched  to  meet  the  victorious  Senoncs, 
who  were  advancing  upon  Rome,  and  he  not  only  de- 
feated them  in  a pitched  battle,  but  pursued  them  into 
their  own  territory,  and  there  built,  in  the  heart  of 
their  possessions,  the  city  of  Sena,  the  first  Homan 
colony  in  Cisalpine  Guul.  The  Boii,  alarmed  by  this 
encroachment,  formed  un  extensive  confederacy  of  the 
Celtic  tribes  to  resist  the  grow inu: dominion  of  Rome: 
they  were  defeated,  with  their  Etruscan  allies,  near 
the  Vadimonian  lake,  and  compelled  to  retire.  The 
attempt  was  renewed  in  the  succeeding  year ; but  the 
spirit  of  the  Celt*  was  broken,  and  the  Italians  bad 
become  accustomed  to  brave  their  savage  arts  of  inti- 
midation : they  were  again  beaten,  und  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  fear  and  necessity,  rather  than 
inclination,  preserved  inviolate  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

From  this  period  we  may  date  the  decline  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  were  gradually  driven  to  greater 
distances  from  the  limit*  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
and  forced  to  retire  towards  the  foot  of  the  Alps  ; nor 
had  they,  for  many  years,  sufficient  courage  to  unite 
with  the  various  nations  who  courted  their  assistance 
until  the  year  ».  c.  237,  when  the  arrival  of  a numerous 
army  from  Transalpine  Gaul  infused  fresh  spirits  into 
their  increasing  population,  and  once  mure  tempted 
them  to  invade  the  Roman  territory.  Whilst  they  were 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  a border  town,  the  two  parlies 
quarrelled  respecting  the  division  of  the  expected 
booty,  and  the  Roman  legions  which  had  been  seat 
to  oppose  them  remained  quiet  spectators  of  u furi- 
ous combat  between  the  Italian  and  Gallic  Celts, 
which  ended  in  the  retreat  of  both  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alp*.*  It  is  probable  that  this  disaster  might  have 
produced  a longer  suspension  of  hostilities,  hod  not 
Rome  herself  provoked  a renewal  of  the  war  by  de- 
creeing to  divide  the  Piccne  district,  which  had 
belonged  to  tbe  Senones,  among  the  disbanded  ve- 
terans of  her  own  army.  The  Cisalpine  Gauls  were 
nil  alarmed  at  this  arbitrary  violation  of  their  bound- 
ary, t and  they  formed  a league  to  repel  it;  in  which 
were  included  two  powerful  tribes  of  the  Gcssats, 
under  their  respective  Kings  Congolitanus  and  Ano- 
rastus.  The  preparations,  on  both  sides,  were  made 
on  the  largest  scale,  and  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  for  the  fate  of  Rome, 
although  defended  by  an  army  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men. J The  Cenomani  alone,  forgetting  their 
origin,  and  irritated  by  the  recent  dissensions 
among  the  Gauls,  followed  the  Roman  standard. 

At  length  the  gathered  storm  moved  slowly  on- 
wards and  advanced  into  Etruria,  where,  meeting 
with  no  opposition,  the  Gauls  plundered  the  country 
and  marched  upon  Cluaium.  Here  they  learned  that 
the  Homan  legions  had  passed  them  by  another  route, 
and  were  already  far  in  their  rear  j upon  which  they 


hastily  faced  about,  and  returned  towards  their  own  G»ul. 
country  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  two  armies  met 
about  sunset,  and  each  prepared  for  a decisive  engage- 
ment next  morning : but  the  Gauls,  under  the  ahlc 
management  of  Anerastus,*  deceived  the  Roman  Pnetor, 
and  drawing  him  into  au  incautious  and  hasty  pursuit, 
defeated  him  uear  Fiesulie  with  the  loss  of  six  thou- 
sand men.  .Satisfied  with  this  advantage,  and  with 
the  immense  plunder  which  they  had  collected,  they 
prudently  resolved  to  march  home  j and  though  the 
Consul  .Emilius  hovered  on  their  reur  and  harassed 
their  foragers,  they  must  have  effected  their  purpose, 
hod  not  the  other  Consul  unexpectedly  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Piise,  and  thus  placed  them  between  two 
enemies.  In  the  first  instance,  the  fierce  courage  of 
the  Gauls  prevailed  over  the  disadvantage  of  their 
situation,  and  making  head  against  both  armies,  they 
repelled  the  newly-landed  forces,  and  slew  the  Con- 
sul, whose  head  dccorutcd  the  Middle-bows  of  Anc- 
rastus  ; but  the  steady  discipline  and  superior  armour 
of  the  Romans  was  finally  successful,  and  the  Gauls 
were  totally  routed  : the  King  Congolitanus  fell  in 
the  battle,  and  forty  thousand  Gaul*  lay  dead  on  the 
field,  ten  thousand  yielded  themselves  to  the  con- 
querors, and  Anerustus  himself,  disdaining  to  full  into 
their  hands,  having  escaped  with  great  difficulty  from 
the  scene  of  action,  threw  himself  upon  his  own 
sword.  The  Homan  army,  though  it  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  desperate  fierceness  of  the  Celtic 
cavalry,  laid  waste  the  country  of  the  13oii,  und 
returned  home  loaded  with  spoils. 

The  victorious  Republic  determined  to  pursue  its  The 
advantages ; and,  early  iu  the  next  year,  both  Con*  **re^tl*  °f 
suls  crossed  the  Po,  for  the  first  time,  and  obliged  broken 
the  Boii  to  submit  to  the  Rornuu  yoke.  In  the  sue-  „ c 
ceediug  campaign,  the  lusubriuiis  and  Gcssata?  were  004 
defeated  w ith  a great  loss,  particularly  of  prisoners, 
uad  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  de- 
nied them  ; and  Marcellas,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  spring,  completed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Cisalpine.  Gaul*  at  Clastidium,  where  the  King  Viri- 
domarus  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Roman  commander, t 
and  Milan  itself  became  the  prize  of  the  victor. 

But  though  the  power  of  resistance  was  broken,  b.  c. 
the  animosity  of  the  Cells  was  by  no  means  subdued,  222. 
and  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  bridle  their 
incursions,  by  erecting  strong  fortresses  upon  the 
border,  and  within  the  territory  of  the  Boii.  These 
measures  led  to  frequent  revolts,  in  which,  though 
occasionally  successful,  the  Guuls  continued  to  lose 
ground,  until  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  afforded 
them  a brief  respite  from  Roman  encroachments,  and 
an  opportunity  of  avenging  themselves  upon  their 
ancient  enemy  the  Consul  Flominius,  who  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Ducarius,  an  lnsubrian  Nobleman, £ at  the 
famous  battle  of  Thrasymene* 

Their  hopes  fell  with  those  of  Carthage,  in  whose  b.  c. 
disasters  they  shared  ; but,  however  weakened,  they  202. 
persisted  in  their  system  of  hostility  to  the  Romans,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  harassing  their  marches  and 
counteracting  their  movements  ; till  the  more  turbu- 
lent tribes  were  cither  cut  off  or  driven  out  of  Italy, 
and  the  others,  after  being  for  some  years  deprived  of 
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. their  arms,  became  incorporated  with  the  neighbour- 
J ing  States,  and  entirely  subjected  to  Rome.  Some 
time  after  this  was  effected,  the  Transalpine  Gauls 
made  one  or  two  unsuccessful  efforts  to  establish 
colouies  in  the  north  of  Italy ; but  the  attempt  served 
only  to  prove  that  the  time  was  past  for  contending 
with  the  overwhelming  power  of  Horae. 

In  the  mean  while,  during  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years  that  the  Celtic  warriors  thus  maintained  them- 
selves in  Italy,  the  descendants  of  that  numerous  party 
who  followed  Sigovcsus  through  Germany  established 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  founded 
the  formidable,  though  uncivilized  States  of  Pannonia, 
which  became  the  scourge  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  from  their  marauding  habits,  impenetrable  fast- 
nesses, and  bloody  ferocity.  They  were  in  some  mea- 
sure repressed  by  the  energetic  measures  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  were  even  compelled  to  sue  for  terms 
of  accommodation  to  his  son  Alexander  the  Great 
but  their  humiliation  w*as  merely  temporary ; and  in 
less  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  we  find  them  in- 
vading Greece  in  two  formidable  bodies,  and  spreading 
terror  wherever  they  marched.  The  only  potentate 
who  shewed  any  disposition  to  resist  the  payment  of 
this  black  -maU,  (demanded  by  the  predatory  tribes  of 
Celts,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  so  many  ages,) 
was  Ptolemy  Ceraunust  of  Macedon,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  the  contempt  which  he  evinced  for  his  bar- 
barous enemies,  and  lost  both  his  army  and  his  life. 
Sosthenes,  who  succeeded  to  his  military  command, 
acted  with  greater  prudence ; and  collecting  all  the 
forces  which  could  be  mustered  in  Macedon,  obliged 
the  Gauls  to  retire.  But  they  retarned  the  ensuing 
year  in  much  greater  numbers,  and  led  by  a more 
spirited  Chief;  £ and  after  defeating  Sosthenes,  who 
fell  in  the  action,  they  plundered  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Macedon.  Stimulated  rather  than  sated  with  booty, 
they  advanced  into  Phocis,  their  General  having  a 
design  to  seize  the  immense  wealth  contained  in  the 
temple  at  Delphi.  To  animate  his  troops  to  so  au- 
dacious an  undertaking,  he  turned  their  superstitious 
scruples  into  ridicule  ; and  he  obviated  their  more 
substantial  apprehensions  by  displaying  to  them  the 
Greek  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken,  and  pointing 
out  the  disproportion  between  their  slightly  formed 
limbs,  and  the  lofty  stature  and  personal  prowess  of 
the  Celt  j above  all,  he  painted  in  glowing  colours 
the  accumulated  treasures  which  would  enrich  all 
who  should  share  in  the  enterprise.  Notwithstanding 
these  encouragements,  twenty  thousand  of  his  army 
refused  to  march  under  his  command,  and  choosing 
other  leaders  sought  their  fortune  in  less  hazardous 
exploits.  But  the  main  body,  eagerly  anticipating 
the  rich  reward  of  sacrilege,  crossed  the  Sperchius, 
where  a vain  endeavour  was  made  by  the  Greeks  to 
oppose  their  progress,  anti  advanced  to  Hentclea, 
burning  and  pillaging  every  place  in  their  way  j but, 
failing  in  their  attempt  upon  that  town,  they  marched 
for  the  pass  of  Thermopyhe,  in  order  to  pass  into 
Greece.  The  name  of  Thermopylae,  however,  the 
scene  of  their  ancient  glories,  animated  the  Grecian 

• Dtod.  Sic.  zvii. 

t Id.  xxii.  3.  Justin,  xxiv.  4.  PolyL.  lx. 

« Bcljrfns  and  Rrennua,  which  tre ' considered  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  as  proper  name*  of  men,  appear  rather  to 
be  local  or  official  denominations. 


troow  who  defended  the  pass,  and  the  Gauls  were  <*«d. 
repulsed  with  considerable  Ions.  A similar  result  v'— ' 
attended  their  efforts  a few  days  afterwards  to  force  ^rom 
the  passage  by  Mount  CBta ; and  their  General  was  **  “• 
obliged  to  detach  a division,  with  orders  to  ravage,  3404. 
in  the  most  bloody  and  barbarous  manner,*  the 
country  of  the  brave  defenders  of  Greece.  The  A'  c‘ 
scheme  perfectly  succeeded.  The  Callian  troops,  60°* 
shocked  and  enraged  at  the  horrors  which  were 
passing  in  zKtolia,  left  Thermopyl®,  to  avenge  them- 
selveson  the  marauders,  and  fought  with  such  desperate 
and  reckless  rage,  that  they  fell  victims  to  their  own 
violence.  The  army  of  defence  being  thus  weakened,  **  c* 
the  Gauls,  partly  by  treachery  and  partly  by  force, 
passed  into  Greece  hy  Mount  <J£ta. 

Though  ferocius,  and  sometimes  brutal,  the  Gauls 
were  a religious  people  ; and  Apollo  was  only  another 
name  for  Balenus,t  or  Bells,  the  object  of  their  pe- 
culiar veneration.  Hence,  as  the  siege  of  Delphi 
was  protracted  by  the  valiant  efforts  of  its  small  corps 
of  defenders,  every  trifling  incident  appalled  the  cou- 
rage and  smote  the  conscience  of  the  besiegers : 
thunder  seemed  to  speak  the  indignation  of  heaven  * 
wind  and  rain  appeared  weapons  of  divine  vengeance; 
the  stones  rolled  down  from  the  heights  by  the  gar- 
rison were  supposed  to  be  hurled  by  no  human  hand; 
and  the  Greeks  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
these  frequent  panics,  which  rendered  their  sallies  at 
once  secure  to  themselves  and  destructive  to  the 
Gauls.  At  length  the  General  himself  was  severely 
wounded,  and  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the  siege.  Such 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  as  could  not  be  removed, 
preferred  death  to  captivity,  and,  according  to  the 
general  practice  of  their  nation,  obtained  it  from  the 
hands  of  tbeir  comrades  ; the  wounded  chief  himself 
requested  the  same  boon,  but  his  strength,  his 
courage,  and  his  talents  bad  proved  60  serviceable, 
that  his  men  resolved,  at  all  risks,  to  carry  him  with 
them.  He  was,  however,  too  proud  to  survive  the 
complete  disappointment  of  his  schemes,  and  he  chose 
to  fall  upon  his  own  sword. 

The  army,  destitute  of  a leader  competent  to  meet  the  Total  dc- 
dangers  and  difficulties  which  surrounded  them,  were  strartionof 
harassed  and  intercepted  on  every  side  by  the  indig-  tbeGsuli. 
nant  Greeks,  till,  of  that  vast  multitude,  scarce  ten  »•  c- 
thousand  reached  the  comp  which  they  had  left  near  ^78. 
the  banks  of  the  Sperchius  $ and,  in  their  attempt  to 
cross  the  river,  this  miserable  remnant  was  cut  off 
to  a man.  | 

The  army,  which  had  been  left  at  home  by  the  Cauli 
prudent  precaution  of  their  late  Chief,  was  no  sooner  invadc^M*- 
informed  of  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen,  cedonia. 
than  a hasty  resolution  was  taken  to  avenge  their  b.  c. 
blood.  With  this  intention  eighteen  thousand  men  277. 
marched  into  Macedonia,  and  sent  a message  to  An- 
tigonus  Gonntos,  demanding  the  payment  of  tri- 
bute. The  wily  monarch  received  the  heralds  with 
a wanton  display  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  took 

* Pansanlus,  fit  Phot-ia. 
t Borfase,  Antlq.  iL  p.  104. 

X Doubts  hare  been  expressed  respecting  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  on  the  ground  that  the  remnant  of  (he  army  of 
B rennus  afterwards  mode  a conspicuous  figure  both  in  Thrace 
and  id  Asia.  But  the  Gauls,  who  so  distiuguislicd  thrroselrea, 
hod  quitted  the  main  army  Immediately  Le/ort  the  attempt  upon 
Delphi,  la  which  they  refused  to  participate.  Livy,  xxxviii.  IS. 
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History.  care  that  no  appearance  of  vigilance  or  discipline 
should  be  observed  in  his  camp.  The  cupidity  of  the 
Prom  Gauls  rendered  them  the  easy  dopes  of  this  stratagem. 
A*  “•  They  advanced  the  very  next  night,  expecting  to 
3404.  surprise  the  convivial  Greeks,  and  to  carry  off  all 
1 their  treasure.  They  found  the  camp  unguarded, 
A*  c*  and  were  proceeding  in  all  the  disorder  of  successful 
spoil,  when  the  Macedonian  troops,  drawn  up  in  order 
*°  of  battle,  suddenly  appeared,  and  gave  them  so  severe 
a lesson,  that  they  were  glad  to  sue  for  peace  on  any 
* terms : and  we  find  them  afterwards  engaged  as 
mercenaries  in  the  wars  which  ensued  between  Pyrrhus 
a‘q  ‘ King  of  Epirus  and  the  Sovereigns  of  Maccdon  and 
Sparta,  until  they  disgusted  their  employer  by  violating 
b.  c.  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Macedon  in  search 
2/2.  of  concealed  treasures. 

Colonic*  of  I*  has  been  considered  incredible  that,  after  so  many 
the  Gaul*,  losses,  the  Gauls  should  still  have  had  a redundant 
population,  and  have  been  enabled  to  send  out  nume* 
rous  armies.  But  the  wonder,  in  a great  measure, 
ceases,  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  wandering  peo- 
ple had  no  local  attachments  and  few  peaceable  occu- 
pations, and  that  war  and  plunder  were  their  business 
and  their  pleasure.  Their  habits  of  life,  too,  were 
such  as  tended  to  a rapid  increase  of  numbers,  and 
the  destruction  of  a few  thousands  was  easily  re- 
placed by  reinforcements  from  more  distant  tribes. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  severe  losses  sus- 
tained in  Macedon  and  in  Greece,  that  the  Gauls 
planted  several  of  their  most  flourishing  colonies. 
One  division  of  those  who  refused  to  participate  in 


in  the  year  a.  c.  189.  Manlius  the  Roman  General  Gaul, 
defeated  them  in  several  severe  actions,  and  drove  ■ 

them  beyond  the  Halys  ; but,  upon  their  submission,  Iron 
he  restored  them  their  independence,  under  a stipula-  A-  *• 
lion  that  they  should  entirely  relinquish  their  marauding  ^404. 
habits.  This  condition,  though  not  long  strictly  ob-  *— 
served,  contributed  to  introduce  among  them  a greater  A*  c. 
degree  of  civilisation  than  Imd  hitherto  existed  in  any  GWh 
purely  Celtic  colony  ; and  in  the  time  of  Deiolarus, 
the  well  known  ally  of  Mithridates  (b.  c.  86.),  and  c* 
afterwards  of  Porapcy  (n.  c,  63.),  and  the  clients  of 
Cicero,  they  could  no  longer  be  called  a barbarous 
people.  Galatia  became  a Roman  Province  under  A*  c' 
Augustus  (b.  c.  25.),  but  long  retained  ninny  of  its  na- 
tional  peculiarities,  and  its  Celtic  tongue.  A variety  of 
smaller  colonies  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  ulong  the  course  of  the  Danube,  and  every 
where  maintained  the  same  character  for  courage  and 
ferocity.  Their  habits  of  plunder  and  promptitude 
to  slaughter  rendered  them  objects  of  terror  even 
to  the  Romans ; and  their  irritability  and  violence 
made  them  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dread  when- 
ever they  were  engaged  as  mercenaries  ; nor  was 
their  power  finally  extinguished  in  Germany  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century. 

Whilst  the  Gauls  thus  spread  the  terror  of  their  Affairs  of 
name  throughout  Europe,  and  even  in  the  cast,  their  GauL 
efforts  at  home  to  defend  themselves  from  the  am- 
bition of  Rome,  though  displaying  at  least  equal 
bravery,  were  not  attended  with  the  same  good  for- 
tune. In  the  first  rencontres  which  they  had  with 


the  siege  of  Delphi  are  supposed  to  have  settled  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Savus  with  the  Danube,  where 
they  became  formidable  under  the  name  of  Galli 
Scordiscsc.*  Another  party,  about  twenty  thousand 
strong,  having  chosen  Coinontorius  for  their  General, 
marched  into  Thrace,  and,  after  a variety  of  successful 
adventures,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Pro- 
pontis, plundered  Byzantium,  and  founded  the  King- 
dom of  Tylis,  so  long  the  oppressor  of  Thrace.  Nor 
were  the  bounds  of  Europe  large  enough  for  their 
ambition  : being  invited  into  Asia  in  a civil  war  be- 
tween two  brothers,  each  of  whom  pretended  to  the 
throne  of  Bithynia,  the  ancient  race  of  Celts  once 
more  passed  into  the  land  of  their  remote  ancestors, 
and,  tuking  possession  of  a considerable  tract  of 
country  between  Phrygia  and  the  Kuxine  sea,  became 
the  founders  of  a Kingdom  called  by  the  Greeks,  in 
common  with  the  mother  country  of  Gaul,  Galatia;  t 
which  grew,  by  means  of  its  bold  and  hardy  mer- 
cenaries, to  be  the  arbiter  of  all  the  neighbouring 
States,  and  the  disposer  of  the  diadems  of  Asia: 
even  the  monarebs  of  Syria  did  not  disdain  to  pur- 
chase their  protection  by  the  payment  of  tribute.  The 
first  Asiatic  Prince  who  resisted  these  Celtic  exactions 
was  Attains  King  of  Pergamus.  This  spirited  mo- 
narch deprived  them  of  a claim  hitherto  undisputed, 
and  nt  the  same  time  of  their  reputation  for  iovinci- 
n.  c.  bility  •,  but  his  example  had  little  effect  upon  the 
211.  effeminate  people  of  the  east,  over  whom  Galatia  still 
continued  to  exercise  its  accustomed  oppressions, 
when  the  Romans  defeated  Antiochus  King  of  Syria 


the  Roman  arms  upon  their  own  ground,  the  tribes 
which  inhabited  the  Alps  sustained  three  several 
defeats  in  defending  the  gold  mines  of  their  native 
mountains  ;*  but  though  the  Homans  succeeded  in 
their  immediate  object,  they  effected  no  permanent 
settlement  in  the  Gallic  territory. 

That  important  object  was  first  attained  in  conse-  From 
quence  of  an  embassy  from  the  Massiliun  Phoaeans,  b.  c. 

who  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  danger  by  the  166. 

persevering  hostility  of  the  Salt!  and  the  Ligures, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes. f The  c* 
Consul  Opimius  was  immediately  despatched  into  R8. 
Gaul,  where  he  totally  defeated  the  Saltan  allies, 
disarmed  the  most  formidable  among  them,  and 
assigned  a large  portion  of  their  territory  to  the 
rescued  Massilians.  Having  thus  once  opened  u way 
for  themselves  into  Transalpine  Gaul,  the  Senate  only 
waited  for  a decent  pretext  to  secure  a strong  station 
within  it,  with  a view  to  more  extensive  conquests. 

The  next  application  for  relief  from  the  Massilians 
was  eagerly  embraced,  and  two  Consuls  successively 
avenged  thdr  cause  by  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  Salii,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfilled  the  politic  Roman 
views  of  the  Senate,  by  founding  a Homan  colony  at  *ution*  in 
Aquae  Sexti«,  { from  which  they  might  begin  their 
future  operations.  No  time  was  lost  in  availing  n.  c. 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded.  In  the  123. 
very  same  year,  another  Consul  arrived  in  Gaul,  and 
finding  the  vEdui  engaged  in  a feudal  war  with  the 
AUobroges  and  the  Averniuns,^  he  artfully  fomented 


• Livy,  *11.  IS-  Stnrt-s  7.  Floras,  iii.  4. 

+ S*rs»to,  sit.  Livy.  xxxvlH.  13.  40.  Th*  principal  tribes 
of  Galatia,  otherwise  called  GeUo*raeria,  were  the 
tbc  Tolistohoii,  and  the  Trucmi.  Smaller  divisions  of  four  other 
tribes  joined  Uie  colony. 


. • Livy,  Ejfit.  xlvi.  UiL  Dion  Csss.  Excerpt.  Strabo,  iv. 

Oroains,  v.  4.  14. 

t Polrb.  Kjrerrpt.  cun.  exxsiv.  Livy,  Ep\1.  xlrti. 

I Ai*. 

| 11m  country  Ls  still  called  Auverjne. 
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History,  this  intestine  contest,  and,  with  the  genuine  policy  of 
his  country,  contrived  to  weaken  both  parties,  whilst 
From  j,e  affected  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  i£duL  In  a 
A*  M>  battle  which  ensued  with  the  allies  near  Vandalium,# 
8404.  Romans  boast  of  having  defeated  them,  with 

the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  killed  and  three  thou- 
A'  c*  sand  prisoners ; but  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  con- 
siderable  allowance  should  doubtless  be  made,  in  the 
v c numbers  of  the  slain,  for  the  unblushing  mendacity  of 
"04*  coo<Jtierors. 

* The  Avernians  had  given  great  offence  to  the 

A c Senate,  by  their  presumption  in  sending  an  ambassa- 
50  * dor  to  Rome  to  intercede  for  the  Salii,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whose  territory  had  been  arbitrarily  as- 
^on  c^rned  to  the  Massilians.  This  personage  arrived 
° fla  c’“"  with  a retinue  of  Bards  and  feudal  dependents,  and 
121*  a PIlck  °f  hounds  in  his  train ; but  he  found 

Republican  Rome  already  beginning  to  arrogate  to 
itself  the  right  of  distributing,  at  pleasure,  dominions 
of  States  and  Princes ; and  his  embassy  served  only  as 
an  excuse,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  Senate  for  sending  the 
Consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  with  thirty  thousand  men, 
against  Bituitus  King  of  Auvergne,  whom  he  totally  de- 
feated; and,  by  meuns  of  the  basest  treachery,  t made 
him  his  prisoner  and  exposed  him  in  his  Triumph.  Con- 
gentiatus,  the  son  of  this  Prince,  who  shared  his  cap- 
tivity, was  carefully  educated  at  Rome  > and  when  he 
was  supposed  to  have  entirely  lost  all  his  native  spirit 
of  royalty,  and  to  have  imbibed  a slavish  submission  to 
Rome,  he  was  sent  home  to  be  nominally  restored 
to  his  father’s  throne,  but  to  become,  in  effect,  the 
agent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Stales  The  Romans,  meanwhile,  had  thought  fit  to  grant 
of  Gnul  re • peace,  J as  they  termed  it,  to  the  Allobroges,  Aver- 
diicrd  to  nians,  and  other  States  in  the  neighbourhood ; in 
Provinces.  p)a{n  language,  they  had  reduced  them  to  the  form 
lift*  a ^oroail  Province,  which  they  entitled  Gallia 
Narbonensis,§  from  the  metropolis  which  they 
erected  in  it. 

Twelve  years  afterwards,  the  Province  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  Tolosa,||  which  Cacpio  took  from 
the  Tectosage  with  a vast  treasure,  the  greater  part 
of  which,  being  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  brought 
upon  the  Consul  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sacrilege ; 
the  vengeance  of  the  goddess,  or  rather  his  own  con- 
science, pursued  him  through  life,  and  " the  gold 
of  Tolosa  ” became  a proverb  expressive  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  ill-gotten  wealth.^ 

Ioraaioo  of  The  progress  of  the  Romans  in  reducing  Gaul  was 
the  north-  for  a time  arrested  by  a formidable  irruption  of  the 
era  Celts.  Cimmerii  or  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  families  of  the 
- *,c*  purest  and  most  ancient  Celtic  origin,  from  the 
113.  109.  northern  regions  of  Europe.  These  wild  warriors, 
after  defeating  the  Roman  armies  with  tremendous 

• Ho  dir  Avignon. 

t V*l.  Mas.  ii.  6.  The  details  of  the  action  are  so  ridiculously 
exaggerated  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  notice.  According 
to  the  Roman  accounts  the  loss  of  the  victors  was  fifteen  men, 
an<d  that  of  the  vanquished  from  120,000  to  200,000  ! the  other 
particular*  mentioned  are  equally  gross. 

X “ Solito  elementii!  " 

I Comprehending  Provence,  Dauphta£,  Savoy,  and  great  part 
of  Languedoc,  tfmrba  Ctrtnribut  fertix  ere  and  it. 

A Hodit  Toulouse. 

1 The  amount  of  the  plunder  is  variously  reported ; the 
lowest  computation  is  more  than  two  millions  of  English 
money. 
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slaughter  in  other  Provinces,  turned  their  victorious  Gaul, 
arms  against  NarbonianGaul,  and  being  eagerly  joined 
by  several  of  the  independent  Gallic  nations,*  they  From 
reduced  the  Province  to  extreme  distress ; accumu-  *•  *• 
luted  an  immense  booty ; routed  sever.il  Roman  3-*v4. 
armies  with  prodigious  slaughter;  encouraged  the  — 
Gauls  to  rise  upon  the  republican  garrisons ; and,  for  *•  c- 
upwards  of  eleven  years,  ravaged  the  whole  country 
without  meeting  with  any  effectual  resistance,  except  to 
from  the  Belgie,  who  bravely  defended  their  frontier, 
and  the  Ceitiberi,  who  drove  them  back  out  of 
Spain. 

At  length,  however,  the  Senate  found  a General  A*  c* 

capable  of  overcoming  the  invaders  in  the  field,  and  “ '* 

restrained  by  no  feelings  of  humanity  from  the  full  Supprrwd 
execution  of  their  vindictive  purposes.  Marius  de-  bjr 
feated,  in  several  bloody  battles,  the  independent 
Gauls  who  had  joined  with  the  Cimbri,  and  subsc-  u*’ 
quently  the  (cimbri  themselves ; and  he  followed  up 
his  victories  by  massacres  so  merciless,  that  several 
tribes  of  Gaul  became  utterly  extinct.  The  numbers 
thus  murdered  in  cold  blood  are,  as  is  usual  with  the 
Romans,  reckoned  among  the  killed  in  battle  ; and 
they  were  so  vast,  according  to  some  authors,  as  to 
have  perceptibly  enriched  the  soil  with  human  blood, 
and  occasioned  a great  increase  of  produce.  Gaul 
thus  enfeebled,  offered  little  resistance  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  Homan  Senate.  A trilling  insurrection 
of  the  Sulii,  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of  the 
northern  hordes,  tvas  easily  quelled,  and  answered  no 
better  purpose  than  to  afford  the  conquerors  a pretext 
for  further  encroachments,  which  were  still  more 
extended  by  Ponipcy  during  the  short  period  of  his 
command  in  that  country.  But,  though  suppressed, 
the  people  were  by  no  means  reconciled  to  their  ser- 
vitude, and  were  anxiously  on  the  watch  for  every 
opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  The  Servile 
and  Catilinarian  wars  excited  the  most  lively  interest, 
and  for  a time  gave  them  some  hoj>es  of  their 
emancipation  ; but  the  assistance  which  they  ven- 
tured to  afford  the  rebels,  though  it  served  to 
prolong  the  struggle,  produced  no  advantage  to 
themselves. 

All  these  circumstances  had  effected  so  great  a b.  e. 
change  in  the  relations  of  Gaul,  liad  so  weakened  76 
and  disorganfccd  the  system,  and  broken  the  spirit 
of  the  native  inhabitants,  that  they  were  more  ready 
to  join  with  a foreign  army  to  avenge  themselves 
upon  each  other,  than  to  unite  in  the  common  cause 
against  the  enemies  of  their  independence.  This 
disunion  had,  in  a great  measure,  been  brought  about 
by  the  intrigues  of  Rome  ; nnd  a man  was  at  this 
juncture  sent  into  Gaul,  every  way  qualified  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Cesar  was  artful,  bold,  enterprising, 
and  cautious,  of  unbounded  ambition,  restless  acti- 
vity, and  unmixed  selfishness  ; restrained  by  no  fear 
of  gods  or  men,  bound  by  no  principles,  and  subject  to 
no  prejudices,  his  whole  powers  and  all  his  feelings 
were  concentrated  upon  one  point — his  own  aggran- 
dizement. 

At  the  period  of  his  taking  the  command  in  Gaul,  0**r 
the  Helvetians  had  for  some  months  been  maturing  utcs  ^ 
a scheme,  first  suggested  by  an  ambitious  but  trea** 

— , B.  C. 

• Tit*  Arubroncj,  'ngwinl,  and  Tuginl.  59. 
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chcrous  Chief  among*  them  named  Orgetorigix,*  who 
became  the  victim  of  hi*  own  perfidy,  for  extending 
their  power  hy  that  sort  of  armed  emigration  to  which 
the  Celts  have  always  manifested  a strong  propensity. 
From  Helvetia  there  were  only  two  practicable  roads; 
the  one  by  the  bridge  of  Geneva,  through  the  country 
of  the  Allobrogcs,  which  presented  considerable  diffi- 
culties, the  other  a more  safe  and  easy  march  through 
the  territories  of  the  Seqntini.  The  Helvetian*,  hav- 
ing burnt  their  own  houses  and  destroyed  their 
granaries,  to  leave  themselves  no  hope  in  the  aban- 
donment of  their  wild  enterprise,  victualled  themselves 
for  three  months,  and  trusting  that  their  movements 
had  escaped  observation,  took  the  road  to  Geneva} 
but  Cicsnr  had  full  information  of  their  plans,  and 
hud  not  only  destroyed  the  bridge,  but  had  also  forti- 
fied the  western  bank  of  the  Rhone,  t so  that  they 
found  it  impracticable  to  force  the  passage.  Disap- 
pointed on  this  side,  they  turned  their  course  north- 
wards, and  hy  the  intercession  of  Duranorix,  Chief  of 
the  /Rdui,+  they  with  some  difficulty  obtained  per- 
mission to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Sequani 
and  the  first  use  which  they  mode  of  this  indulgence, 
was  to  plunder  the  territory  of  the  /l£dui,  by  whose 
influence  they  had  procured  it.  Arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arar,H  they  consumed  three  weeks  in  con- 
structing canoes  to  cross  that  deep  and  sluggish  stream, 
and  only  three  of  the  four  Helvetian  clans  hod  passed 
it,  when  Ctcsar  suddenly  fell  upon  their  rear,  and, 
profiting  hy  their  situation,  cut  to  pieces  the  Tigurim^f 
who  remained  behind.  The  consternation  of  the 
surviving  clans  was  complete,  when  the  next  day 
Cesar  threw  a bridge  over  the  stream,  and  in  a few 
hours  performed  that  which  they  hod  failed  to  complete 
in  so  many  days. 

Jlut  the  ancient  courage  of  the  Celtic  Nobility  was 
not  extinguished.  The  whole  body  of  the  Roman 
cavalry  was  charged  and  put  to  the  rout  by  five 
hundred  Helvetian  cavaliers;  ami  though  Ca*sar 
affect*  to  sneer  at  the  arrogance  which  they  assumed 
on  the  occasion,  it  is  clearly  to  be  infernal  from  his 
own  narrative,  that  he  found  it  prudent  to  avoid  an 
engagement  on  equal  terms,  and  to  wait  fbr  some 
favourable  occasion.  Such  an  opportunity  was  not 
long  wanted  : after  a bloody  combat,  in  which  skill 
and  science  at  length  prevailed  over  all  the  efforts 
of  fierce  impetuosity,  the  Helvetians  were  defeated 
with  horrible  carnage,  and  the  survivors  were  glad 
to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  deserted  homes,  as 
the  reputed  allies  of  Rome.  The  Boti  who  served 
in  their  army  were  suffered  to  reinuin  among  the 
-■Edui,  who  willingly  recruited  their  exhausted  po- 
pulation with  these  brave  and  hardy  warriors. 

Caaar  profited  by  his  victory  to  sow  jealousy  and 
dissatisfaction  among  all  the  most  powerful  tribes  of 
Gaul ; and  so  artfully  did  he  contrive  to  tame  this 
haughty  and  intrepid  race,  that  they  began  to  solicit 
liis  assistance  against  each  other,  as  well  as  his  pro- 
tection against  foreign  invaders  ; and  the  rest  of  the 
summer  was  employed  in  repelling  a powerful  body 
of  German  marauders,  who,  uuder  the  conduct  of 


• Cxsur,  lidl.  GalL  L 2,.  ft  ttg. 
t The  remain*  of  Ui««  work*  i»n*  still  discernible. 
I Autumns.  t Fmrcrbe  Comtt. 
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Ariovistu*,  had  spread  terror  and  desolation  among 
the  Sequani.  5 

Rut,  though  the  southern  part  of  Gaul  was  thus 
subjugated,  the  Romans  were  as  yet  but  little  known 
and  less  feared  among  the  ruder  and  more  ferocious 
tribes  of  the  north  ; and  Ctcsar  was  seriously  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  of  an  extensive  confederacy  formed 
among  the  Belgians  to  maintain  their  independence. 

These  wild  tribes,  inhabiting  vast  and  nearly  trackless 
forests,  had  conveyed  their  families  and  their  property 
to  the  small  inaccessible  islands  with  which  their 
immense  morasses  abounded,  and  were  resolved  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Roman  armies  to  the  last 
man.  Nor,  though  several  ages  behind  southern 
Gaul  in  luxury  and  learning,  were  they  deficient  in  Brigic  « 
military  skill  : (tesar  found  all  the  pusses  cither 
fortified,  or  broken  up,  and  every  obstacle  thrown  in 
his  way  which  the  most  determined  resolution  di- 
rected by  an  enlightened  uniformity  of  design  could 
suggest.  But  the  discipline  and  the  tactic*  of  the 
Romans  had  at  this  period  attained  their  highest  per- 
fection ; and  the  only  effect  of  the  intrepidity  of  the 
Belgians  was  a slaughter  almost  incredible.  The 
success  of  the  invaders,  however,  was  by  no  means 
unvaried : the  Suessones  repulsed  them  in  an  attempt 
to  storm  Noviodunum  ; and  the  Nervii,*  the  most 
savage  and  formidable  of  the  Belgian  clans,  fought 
so  desperately,  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  Roman 
cavalry  was  totally  routed,  the  legions  were  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  hazard,  and  tho  star  of  Cssar 
had  well  nigh  set  for  ever.  But,  with  his  usual  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  good  fortune,  be  retrieved  the  day, 
and,  (to  adopt  his  own  favourite  vaunt,)  “with  his  usual 
clemency,”  he  avenged  himself  by  a massacre  of  the 
Nerviana,  which  almost  amounted  to  extermination. 

While  Casar  thus  destroyed  rather  than  subdued  Salijujn- 
the  unoffending  people  of  Belgium,  tho  various  in-  tion  of  the 
dependent  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  country  adjoining  B°rtbern 
the  western  coast,  were,  in  a similar  manner,  reduced  ^ 
by  his  lieutenants ; so  that,  in  the  short  space  of  two  cf  c;*uu. 
campaigns,  he  hod  overrun  nearly  the  whole  of  Gaul,  »,  c. 
and  so  crippled  its  powers  of  resistance,  that  every  57. 
Lribe  within  the  Rhine  had  submitted,  for  the  present, 
to  the  terms  which  he  was  pleased  to  dictate ; and 
even  soma  nations,  who  lay  beyond  that  river,  were 
induced  to  avert  tho  dreaded  storm  by  soliciting  the 
alliance  of  Rome.  Some  symptoms  of  independence, 
however,  still  lingered  among  the  maritime  people 
of  the  western  const,  whom  commerce  had  rendered 
skilful  in  navigation,  and  who  possessed  strong  fort- 
resses, and  a powerful  navy.  Accordingly,  early  in  Cmar  <**- 
the  next  summer,  Cstsnr  directed  his  operations  £'***  *h« 
against  the  Vcneti,  the  principal  of  these  tribes,  and  VeBrtl- 
finding  it  too  arduous  an  undertaking  to  reduce  them 
on  shore,  he  resolved  to  engage  them  nt  sea:  his 
usual  fortune  attending  him,  a sudden  calm,  accom- 
panied by  a heavy  swell,  rendered  their  ships  so  un- 
manageable, that  the  Romans  destroyed  them  one  by 
one.  He  then  extended  his  ravages  again  into  the 
north,  where  he  met  with  little  eilbcttml  opposition, 
whilst  his  officers  suppressed,  without  difficulty,  the 
rising*  of  a few  male  con  tent*  in  the  south  and  cast, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  country  appeared  so  com- 
plete, that  ( lesar,  after  repressing  the  incursion*  of 
the  Germans,  crossed  the  sea  into  Britain. 
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From  this  period  the  History  of  the  Gauls,  as  a 
/ distinct  people,  ceases,  and  Gaul  itself  becomes  a 
limb  of  the  gigantic  Roman  Empire.  But  though 
subdued,  the  natives  still  wore  their  chains  indig- 
nantly, and  eagerly  seized  every  delusive  appearance 
of  an  opportunity  to  burst  them.  The  most  auda- 
cious of  these  insurrections  was  headed  by  Ambiorix, 
a Chief  among  the  Belgians,  who  surprised  and  cut 
to  pieces  two  divisions  of  the  Roman  ortny,  induced 
the  Nervians  to  join  him,  and  had  nearly  effected 
the  destruction  of  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
Q,  Cicero,  when  Cssar,  by  forced  marches,  oppor- 
tunely arrived  to  their  relief.  But  a much  more 
extensive  conspiracy  was  formed,  two  years  after- 
wards, under  Vercingetorix,  who  seduced  into  it, 
not  only  those  nations  who  were  alone  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  force  of  arms,  but  several  others  also,  and 
amongst  them  the^Edui,  who  had  hitherto  submitted 
with  apparent  willingness,  and  had  even  assisted  in 
extending  the  conquests  of  Rome.  The  extraordinary 
talents  and  dauntless  intrepidity  of  Vercingetorix  re- 


he  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sword,  * defeated  and  drove  Gaul, 
them  into  Alisia,  the  ancient  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul.f  — v'’*' 

lu  this  strong  place  Vercingetorix,  still  at  the  head  of  From 
seventy  thousand  men,  defended  himself  till  famine  A*  M* 
counselled  him  to  surrender.  Reduced  to  the  last  3-UM. 
extremity,  the  highminded  Celt,  arrayed  in  his 
gorgeous  panoply,  and  mounted  upon  a high  mettled  A-  c* 
charger,  whose  port  and  stature  were  as  lofty  as  his 
own,  rode  out  to  throw  himself  upon  the  boasted 
clemency  and  generosity  of  Caesar,  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy.  So  striking  ' * 

wa*  this  last  exhibition  of  Gallic  military  splendour, 
that  Cesar  is  said  to  have  trembled  at  his  apptoach;  A'  c* 

but,  if  he  felt  momentary’  terror,  he  avenged  himself  s * 


by  ordering  Vercingetorix  to  be  seized  and  ironed, 
and,  after  dragging  him  behind  his  triumphal  car  at 
Rome,  he  caused  him  to  be  privately  put  to  death. 


Caesar  remained  during  the  ensuing  winter  in  Gaul,  End  of  ths 
and,  in  a short  time,  completed  the  reduction  of  the  revolt, 
remaining  tribes  who  continued  in  arms  after  the  B>  c* 
surrender  of  Alisia ; the  dominion  of  Rome  became  *>0. 


vived  for  a time  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Celts,  and  permanently  and  peaceably  established  ; and  the 
the  fortune  of  Ctesar  himself  seemed  obscured  in  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  plundered  without  remorse,  and  ap- 
briliiancy  of  their  achievements.  The  Roman  army  propriated  without  scruple,  enabled  the  conqueror  to 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  after  sustaining  severe  overturn  the  Constitution  of  his  own  country  4 
losses,  and  had  the  Senate  then  recalled  Osar,  Gaul  


would  have  recovered  her  independence : but  that  great 
commander,  ever  fertile  in  resources,  and  accustomed 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  most  difficult  embarrass- 
ments, drew  his  legions,  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
out  of  Germany,  marched  to  meet  the  insurgents, 
and,  after  an  obstinately  contested  battle,  in  which 


• Plutarch,  in  I’iSn  Orient. 

+ burgundy. 

j It  la  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the 
Celtic  race,  who  inhahitrd  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alp*,  were  not 
suhdised  by  Car* nr.  Most  of  them,  however,  submitted  to 
Augustus  , but  a few  retained  their  independence  in  the  time  of 
A' oro.  Hut,  da  Gaults,  torn.  i.  c.  10. 
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Or  this  country  scarcely  any  thing  authentic  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  page  of  History,  till  after  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Before  that  time, 
the  Parthian*  appear  to  have  been  in  subjection, 
first  to  the  Mtdes,  and  afterwards  to  the  Persians; 
and  when  the  latter  people  were  subdued  by  the  arms 
of  Maced  on,  their  tributaries  in  the  north  likewise 
found  themselves  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
same  masters,  and  to  share  in  the  same  government. 

In  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  Empire,  Parthia 
was  included  in  that  portion  of  the  Asiatic  territory 
which  fell  to  Seleucu*  Nicator  ; and  it  seems  to  have 
continued,  without  any  interruption,  under  the 
authority-  of  Syrian  Kings,  till  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  irra;  when  the 
natives,  enraged  at  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  a local 
commander,  displayed  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
asserted  their  independence.  Arsaces,  to  whom  the 
Parthians  committed  the  direction  of  the  war,  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  his  country- 
men hud  reposed  in  him  : for  he  not  only  defeated 
Seleucu*  Callinicu*  and  drove  him  out  of  the  Province, 
but  also,  w'hen  the  Syrian  monarch  afterwards  re- 
newed his  invasion,  he  overthrew  his  army  in  a great 
battle,  took  the  King  himself  prisoner,  and  detained 
him  in  captivity  till  the  day  of  liis  death.* 

The  Parthians  after  this,  having  placed  their  suc- 
cessful General  on  the  throne,  reduced  Hyrc&nia  and 
some  other  contiguous  Province*  ; and  thereby,  at 
once,  added  materially  to  their  own  power,  and 
weakened  that  of  their  former  rulers  : but  an  unfor- 
tunate battle  with  Ariamthes,  the  King  of  Cappadocia, 
shook  the  foundations  of  their  new  State,  deprived 
them  of  their  brave  Prince,  who  fell  in  the  action, 
and  exposed  them  to  the  renewed  hostility  of  Alcxan- 
der’i  successors,  who  continued  to  resent  the  loss  of 
so  much  territory  and  of  so  many  warlike  subjects. 

But  the  attention  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  had 
now*  assumed  the  reins  of  the  Syrian  Government, 
wrns  soon  diverted  from  the  affairs  of  Parthia.  A war 
with  Ptolemy  EvergetC*  employed  so  entirely  his  arms 
and  his  councils,  that  Arsace*  the  Second  found  himself 
at  liberty  to  invade  Media,  and  to  reduce  a consider- 
able portion  of  that  valuable  country.  The  Parthians, 

* Justin,  lib.  xli.  c.  4.  Appiso,  Syriac,  c.  G5. 
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however,  were  not  allowed  to  retain  cither  a long  or  FarthU. 
a tranquil  possession  of  their  conquest.  Arsaces  was 
compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  in  the  presence  of  an  From 
overwhelming  host  of  Syrians  ; and  although  he  im-  v- c* 
mediately  thereafter  brought  into  the  field  100,000  509. 

foot  and  20,000  horse,  he  was  glad  to  terminate  the  “ 

war  with  a treaty,  which  allowed  him,  on  certain  con-  B-  c» 
ditions,  to  remain  master  of  his  paternal  dominions.  245. 

Prinpnrius  was  the  third  King  of  Parthia  ; but  to 
he  has  left  no  memorial  of  success  or  misfortune  to  c* 
occupy  the  pen  of  History,  or  to  call  forth  the  praise 
or  reproof  of  the  annalist.  He  had  three  sons, 

Phraates,  Mithridatcs,  and  Artabanus  j the  first  of  *’ 
whom  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  signalized 
his  arms  by  a splendid  victory  over  the  Mar-  Priipatius. 
dians,  who  had  never  yielded  to  any  other  in-  nirMtes. 
voder  but  Alexander  the  Great.  Mithridatcs,  in  ...  . . 
like  manner,  added  to  the  reputation  of  his  Kingdom  jatCi”" 
by  subduing  the  Bactrians,  Elymteans,  and  certain 
other  barbarous  tribes  which  were  said  to  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  most 
eastern  triumph  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  Parthian  Chief  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  the  fears  of  Syria.  Demetrius  Nicator,  ac- 
cordingly, who  then  governed  the  remaining  Pro- 
vinces of  Seleucus,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
ground  which  he  had  lost ; hut  he  was  entirely  de-  . 
teated  at  the  head  of  a large  army,  taken  prisoner 
on  the  field,  and  thrown  into  a miserable  captivity, 
from  which  he  was  only  released  by  death.  Upon 
this,  Mithridates  made  himself  master  of  Babylonia 
and  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of 
those  more  eastern  Provinces  which  border  on  the 
Indian  rivers.* 

Phraates,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  had  to  encounter  a FhrsateslI. 
more  unequal  fortune  than  that  which  had  crowned  the 
efforts  of  his  more  active  predecessors.  The  King  of 
Syria,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  raised  a large  army  and 
marched  against  him,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
liberation  of  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  still  groaned 
under  Parthian  chains.  The  first  efforts  of  the  invader 
were  accompanied  w ith  singular  success.  He  defeated 
Phraates  in  three  pitched  battles,  stripped  him  of 


* Jnstln,  Ht  tmpra.  AppUo,  Syriac.  Strabo,  lib.  xl.  uul  xii. 
Juttin,  lib.  xL  «.  6. 
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. all  the  conquests  achieved  by  his  father,  and  con- 
» fined  him  within  the  nairow  limits  of  his  hereditary 
dominions.  But  afterwards,  cither  from  an  undue 
use  of  his  victories,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  retaining 
military  occupation  of  so  extensive  an  Empire,  the 
Syrian  fell  a victim  to  the  treachery  or  to  the  courage  of 
the  vanquished,  was  cut  off  with  his  numerous  army, 
and  deprived  at  once  of  his  crown  and  his  life.* 

At  this  period  the  Scythians  began  to  manifest  no 
small  degree  of  jealousy'  at  the  aggrandizement  of  tne 
Parthian  power ; and  taking  the  field  against  Phraates, 
they  fully  avenged  the  quarrel  of  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
by  inflicting  on  the  former  a most  signal  defeat. 
Phraates  fell  with  nearly  the  whole  of  hU  troops, 
and  was  immediately  succeeded  in  the  government  by 
i.  Artabanus,  his  father's  brother.  Nor  was  the  success 
of  the  new  King  against  his  Scythian  enemies  more 
flattering  than  that  of  his  nephew ; for  he,  in  like 
manner,  soon  otter  his  accession,  was  routed  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  put  to  death  with  the  greater 
number  of  his  followers.  The  iceptre  forthwith 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Pacorus  the  First,  whose  reign 
is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  alliance  which  he  con- 
tracted with  the  Romans.  His  successor  Phraates  the 
II.  Third,  alarmed  by  the  ambitious  v.ews  of  these  western 
republicans,  ventured  to  set  their  enmity  at  defiance, 
and  to  grant  protection  to  the  young  King  of  Armenia, 
the  son  of  Tigranes  the  Great.  He  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage;  and,  advancing  with  a power- 
ful armament,  was  determined  to  expel  the  Romans 
from  their  conquest,  and  reinstate  the  lawful  heir, 
when  the  approach  of  Pompey  effected  an  alteration 
in  his  measures,  and  induced  him  to  renew  the  treaty 
with  the  Romans. t 

Orodcs,  the  second  son  of  Phraates  the  Third,  was  on 
9 the  throne  when  Crassus  formed  the  resolution  of  in* 
vuding  Parthia.  The  motive  to  this  memorable  and 
unfortunutc  undertaking  was  not  the  desire  of  military 
reputation,  nor  even  of  political  ascendency,  on  the 
part  of  this  Triumvir,  but  the  mere  rapacious  love  of 
wealth,  which  formed  the  leading  principle  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  which  overshadowed  or  perverted  his 
brilliant  talents  ami  singular  strength  of  mind.  Un- 
equal to  Cesar  and  Pompey  in  the  art  or  fame  of  a 
General,  he  sought  to  obtain  a balance  to  their  power 
in  the  possession  of  riches  ; w hich,  in  the  luxurious 
and  mercenary  habit  of  mind  which  then  began  to 
prevail  at  Rome,  he  regarded  as  a full  equivalent  for 
the  glory  of  victories  and  the  brilliancy  of  a Triumph. 
Crassus,  at  the  same  time,  was  no  mean  soldier.  On 
the  contrary,  his  services  under  Sylla,  and  the  success 
which  crowned  his  arms  in  the  arduous  war  with 
Spartacus,  the  accomplished  loader  of  the  revolted 
gladiators,  had  raised  his  name  to  an  enviable  place 
among  the  commanders  of  his  day  ; and  it  was  only 
when  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  lofty  station  which 
was  occupied  by  his  two  colleagues  in  the  Triumvirate, 
that  he  yielded  to  the  impression  which  the  current 
of  events  had  already  formed  in  his  mind,  that  he 
would  most  effectually  maintain  his  influence  at  Rome 
by  a judicious  display  of  wealth,  and  by  a seasonable 
exercise  of  political  skill.  The  invasion  of  Parthia, 
therefore,  was  contemplated  by  him  with  unbounded 

• Josephus,  lib.  xlil.  e.  8.  Diod.  Exccrp.  p.  603.  Appiaii, 

Syriac,  c.68.  AUian,  lib.  x.  e.34. 

t Juft  to,  lib.  xlii.  c.  1.  Strabo,  lib.  xL 


delight,  rather  because  he  hoped  to  fill  his  coffers  I'vtik 
with  the  treasures  of  the  cast,  than  that  he  coveted  V— 
the  fame  of  returning  to  the  city  at  the  head  of 
victorious  legions.*  c* 

It  was  not  without  considerable  opposition  from 
the  people  and  thcTribuoes  that  Crassus  was  allowed  — 
to  proceed  on  this  expedition.  All  the  influence  of  c* 
Pompey  was  necessary  to  prevent  an  expression  of 
popular  wrath.  When  the  Consul  bad  reached  the 
gate  of  the  city,  the  Tribune  Ateius  attempted  to  ^* 
slop  him  by  force;  but  failing  in  this,  he  irnme- 
d lately  proceeded  to  perform  a religious  ceremony  of  """ 
the  most  appalling  nature,  by  which  he  devoted  the  ** *5* 
General  himself,  and  all  who  should  follow  hire  on  ***** 
that  service,  to  the  wrath  of  the  infernal  gods  and  EriloaeM 
a speedy  destruction.  The  Romans,  according  to  >t*co»- 
Plutarch,  were  wont  to  maintain  that  these  mysterious 
and  ancient  imprecations  have  such  power,  that  the  v‘  c* 
object  of  them  never  escapes  their  effect ; nay,  they 
insist,  the  person  who  utters  them  is  sure  to  be  un-  ““ 
happy,  so  that  they  arc  seldom  used,  and  never  hut  ®* 
upon  some  great  occasion.  Ateius,  says  he,  was  much  ***** 
blamed  for  his  rash  zeal.  It  was  for  his  country's 
sake  that  he  was  an  adversary  to  Crassus,  and  yet,  he 
adds,  it  was  his  country  that  he  laid  under  that 
terrible  curse. t 

Embarking  at  Brundusium,  Crassus  proceeded  by 
Macedonia  and  the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  In  passing 
through  Galatia,  he  found  Dciotarus,  the  sovereign  of 
that  principality,  now  advanced  in  age,  devising  the 
plan  of  a new  city,  and  providing  the  means  for  an 
increased  population ; upon  which  he  is  said  to  have 
observed  to  the  veteran  Chief,  that  **  he  was  begin- 
ning a great  work  at  a Late  hour." — '•  Nor  do  you," 
replied  Dciotarus,  '*  commence  at  a very  early  period 
the  conquest  of  Parthia.’'  The  youngest  of  these 
interlocutors  was  upwards  of  sixty. 

As  the  enemy  was  not  prepared  for  this  unprovoked  His  fins 
invasion,  the  Romans  met  with  no  resistance.  At  first 
Crns.su s overran  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  received  the  subjection  of  all  the  towns,  of  which 
only  one  ventured  to  make  the  smallest  opposi- 
tion; «md,  had  he  token  advantage  of  the  conster- 
nation into  which  his  sudden  appeuronce  had  thrown 
the  Parthians,  he  might,  with  the  greatest  ease,  have 
extended  his  conquest  to  Babylonia  itself.  But  the 
season  being  far  advanced,  he  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  proceed.  On  the  contrary,  having  left  in  the 
different  towns  and  strongholds  a detachment  of 
seven  thousand  foot  and  a thousand  horse,  he  re- 
turned into  Syria  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters. 

This  retrograde  movement  has  been  greatly  con- 
demned ; and,  says  Plutarch,  among  the  many  errors 
which  Crassus  committed  in  this  war,  the  first  and  one 
of  the  greatest  was  his  returning  so  soon  into  Syria. 

His  occupations,  too,  during  the  winter,  have  been 
heavily  censured,  as  having  more  of  the  trader  in  them 
than  of  the  General.  Instead  of  improving  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  soldiers  and  keeping  them  in  proper 
exercise,  he  spent  his  time  in  making  inquiry  relative 
to  the  revenues  of  the  cities,  and  in  weighing  the 
treasures  w hich  he  found  in  the  temple  of  Hterapolis. 

In  the  spring  the  Roman  commander  took  the  field  Treachery 
on  the  frontier  of  Syria,  with  seven  legions,  four  otArkwv 

* Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xL 

t Plutarch,  in  Fit*  Craui.  AppUn,  i<  BtlU  Partite* 
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thousand  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  light  or 
* irregular  troops.  With  this  force  he  again  passed 
the  Euphrates,  alien  he  was  joined  by  an  Arabian 
Chief,  whom  Plutarch  calls  Ariamncs,  but  who  is 
elsewhere  named  Acbarus  or  Abgnrus  ; and  in  this 
barbarian,  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  his  warm  and  reiterated  expressions  of  attachment 
to  the  Homans,  Crassua  unfortunately  placed  the  most 
entire  confidence.  Here  he  hod  likewise  expected 
to  meet  Artabarus,  or  Artavasdes,  King  of  Armenia, 
who  had  promised  u reinforcement  of  troops  and  a 
supply  of  provisions  ; but  the  vigilant  Orodes  had 
prevented  the  junction,  by  invading  the  Kingdom  of 
Armenia  in  person,  while  he  left  Surena,  a young 
officer  of  great  reputation,  in  Mesopotamia  to  oppose 
the  Romans. 

Crassng,  we  are  told,  intended  to  have  followed 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  till  he  should  reach 
the  jH>int  where  it  approaches  nearest  to  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  King- 
dom ; but  was  dissuaded  by  his  guide,  the  crafty 
Arianme's,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  direct  his 
march  eastward  on  the  plains,  where  he  might 
easily  carry  the  position  occupied  by  Surena,  and  at 
once  effect  liis  entrance  into  the  enemy’s  country. 
Some  parties,  too,  that  had  been  sent  in  advance  to 
examine  the  route  which  the  army  was  to  take  iu 
that  direction,  returned  with  a report  that  they  had 
not  actually  seen  any  enemy,  but  that  they  had  ob- 
served the  tracks  of  a large  body  of  euvolry  which 
appeared  to  be  retreating.  In  this  way  was  Crassus 


around  them,  and  without  confidence  in  their  leader, 
who,  it  was  now  obvious,  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  a ^ 
traitor.  Besides,  their  apprehensions  were  not  a little 
excited  by  the  report  of  those  who  had  seen  the 
Parthian  liorsemen,  and  who  described  them  as  a 
people  whom  it  was  impossible  to  escape  when  they 
pursued,  or  to  overtake  when  they  fled.  They  have, 
said  these  eyewitnesses,  a new  and  strange  sort  of 
arrows,  which  are  swifter  than  lightning,  and  strike 
their  mark  before  you  can  sec  that  they  are  discharged. 
The  offensive  arms  of  their  cavalry  pierce  through 
every  thing,  and  their  defensive  anus  arc  bo  well 
tempered,  that  no  weapon  con  penetrate  them.  They 
fight  equally  well  when  they  retreat  and  when  they 
advance,  and  are  not  less  formidable  when  they  turn 
their  bucks  than  when  they  face  their  outngonists. 

It  is  victory  to  them  if  u counterfeited  flight  throws 
their  pursuers  into  disorder  ; and  they  never  cense  to 
inflict  the  most  painful  and  deadly  wounds  but  when 
they  are  entirely  out  of  sight. 

When  it  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  enemy  F 
was  approaching,  and  that  the  Homan  Cousul  had  n 
been  deceived  by  the  false  Arabian,  a deep  dismay  b 
took  possession  of  the  troops,  and  Crassus  wus  the 
most  terrified  of  all.  In  his  confusion,  he  hod  scarcely 
understanding  enough  left  to  draw  up  his  army  in  bat- 
tle array.  At  first.  In  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  his 
Quaestor  Cassius,  he  extended  the  front  of  bis  infantry 
so  as  to  occupy  a wide  space  of  ground,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  surrounded  ; whilst,  for  the  same 
purpose,  he  distributed  the  cavalry  in  the  wings,  llut 


induced  to  quit  the  Euphrates,  nnd  to  march  through 
the  desert  towards  the  town  of  Carrhar.  Having  gar- 
risoned this  inconsiderable  place,  he  proceeded  still 
in  an  easterly  direction;  till,  at  length,  he  arrived  in 
the  heart  of  a country,  covered  with  barren  sand,  nnd 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  trees,  herbage,  or 
water.  At  this  stage  of  their  progress,  when  the 
Romans  were  already  much  discouraged  and  fa- 
tigued, a few  horsemen,  belonging  to  the  advanced 
guard,  fell  back  upon  the  main  body  in  the  greatest 
alarm;  conveying  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that 
their  party  had  been  suddenly  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous bodies  of  cavalry,  nnd  almost  entirely  cut  in 
pieces,  and,  moreover,  that  the  enemy  were  hastening 
to  the  attack,  and  must  soon  he  in  sight* 

We  are  informed  by  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  life  of 
Crassus,  copies  very  closely  both  Appian  and  Dion 
Cassius,  that,  before  the  Romans  had  left  Syria  in  the 
spring,  a deputation  from  the  Parthian  monarch  ap- 
peared in  their  camp  to  remonstrate  with  their  Consul 
on  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  his  invasion.  To 
the  proposals  made  by  this  barbarian  embassy,  Cras- 
sus replied,  that  “ be  would  give  them  his  answer  at 
Seleucia."  Upon  which  Vasiges,  the  oldest  of  the 
envoys,  laughed  and  said,  u Here,”  shewing  him  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  **  hair  will  grow  before  thou  shalt 
see  Seleucia."  t 

Despair  of  This  or  prediction  was  not  forgotten  when 

the  Romans  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a path- 

army.  less  desert,  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  as  well 
as  by  the  burning  sand,  parched  with  thirst,  ignorant 
of  the  dangers  which  they  knew  were  thickening 
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changing  his  mind  immediately  after,  be  drew  up 
bis  troops  in  a close  square,  which  faced  every  way, 
and  bad  on  each  side  twelve  cohorts  in  front.  To 
support  the  foot,  and  to  give  them  at  once  boldness 
and  security  in  making  their  charges,  he  placed  by 
each  a troop  of  horse ; and  in  this  way  the  whole 
army  bore  a greater  resemblance  to  the  compact 
order  and  phalanx  of  the  Macedonians  than  to  the 
usual  legionary  tactics  of  the  Roman  army.  One  of 
the  wings  was  given  to  Cassius,  the  other  to  young 
Crassus,  and  the  General  himself  took  the  command 
of  the  centre.* 

In  this  order  they  marched  forward  till  they  came  Stratagem 
to  a small  stream  called  Bulissus,  the  sight  of  which  of  the  Par- 
gave  great  pleasure  to  the  soldiers,  as  well  on  account 
of  their  heat  ami  thirst,  as  of  the  fatigue  of  marching 
through  a sandy  desert.  Moat  of  the  officers  were 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  pass  the  night  there, 
and,  after  haring  procured  the  best  possible  intelli- 
gence ns  to  the  number  and  position  of  the  enemy, 
to  advance  against  them  at  break  of  day.  But  Cras- 
sus, yielding  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  son,  and  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  cavalry,  who  demanded  to  be  led 
out  to  meet  the  Parthians,  would  not  consent  to 
halt  j giving  orders  to  those  who  required  refresh- 
ment to  take  it  as  they  stood  in  their  ranks.  Before 
the  soldiers  had  finished  their  hasty  meal,  he  set  them 
once  more  in  motion,  and  advanced,  not  in  the  regu- 
lar and  firm  pace  to  which  the  legions  were  accus- 
tomed, but  rapidly  and  unsteadily  until  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  troops  of  Surena 
appeared  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  formidable  as 
was  expected ; for  that  commander  had  concealed 
bis  main  body  behind  his  advanced  guard,  instructing 
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History,  his  men,  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  the  glittering 
V— of  their  armour,  by  covering  it  with  a piece  of  cloth 
Frn,n  or  skin  ; by  which  means,  their  weapons  as  well  as 
v'  °‘  persons  were  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  Homans.* 

500.  This  stratagem  produced  the  effect  which  was 
contemplated  : for  the  Parthian*  no  sooner  received 
J*  f*  a signal  from  tbeir  commander,  than  starting  up,  as 
to  **  wcre  oot  of  th*  wirth'  they  advanccd  against  the 
v c Romans  with  hideous  shonts  and  the  noise  of  bar- 
•yj*  barons  instruments;  and  immediately  throwing  off 

\ * the  covering  of  their  arms,  they  appeared  in  shining 

n c cuirasses  and  helmets  of  polished  steel,  so  that,  in 
’ the  eyes  of  tbeir  intimidated  foe,  they  looked,  says 
Plutarch,  like  battalions  of  fire.  The  miserable 
tactics  of  Crassus  seconded  this  device  of  Surcna. 
The  compacted  mass  of  the  Romans  presented  to  the 
Parthian  archers  an  object  on  which  they  could  not 
fail  to  accomplish  the  most  mortal  execution  : whilst 
the  weapons  opposed  to  them  were,  in  this  situation, 
of  no  avail ; the  shield  itself  afforded  no  protection 
from  the  arrows  that  showered  from  every  quarter 
and  in  every  directioa.  They  stood,  however,  in  their 
place  with  some  degree  of  courage,  in  the  hope  that 
the  quivers  of  the  Parthians  would  soon  bo  exhausted, 
and  that  the  enemy  would  then  be  obliged  either  to 
engage  with  them  in  close  conflict,  or  to  have  re- 
conrse  to  a speedy  flight.  But  they  found  themselves 
deceived  in  this  expectation,  upon  observing  that  the 
enemy  had  in  their  rear  a herd  of  camels  loaded  with 
arrows,  whence  the  first  ranks,  as  soon  as  they  had 
emptied  their  quivers,  were  supplied  afresh,  and  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  work  of  death. t 

Crassus,  seeing  no  end  to  this  frightful  attack,  sent 
directions  to  his  son  to  charge  the  Parthian  horsemen, 
and  prevent  them,  if  possible,  from  surrounding  the 
legions  under  his  immediate  command.  The  young 
man  made  haste  to  obey  this  order-;  and  taking  thir- 
teen hundred  horse,  including  a thousand  mounted 
Ciuuls  whom  he  had  received  from  Caesar,  five  hun- 
- dred  bowmen,  and  eight  cohorts  of  infantry,  he  in- 
stantly faced  about  in  order  to  come  to  the  charge. 
The  Parthians,  according  to  custom,  turned  their 
barks  and  fled  : upon  which  the  son  of  the  Consul 
encouraged  his  men  to  pursue ; and,  setting  the 
example,  pressed  with  horse  and  foot  upon  the  heels 
of  the  enemy.  But  they  had  not  advanced  for  till 
they  found  that  they  were  once  more  the  victims  of 
barbarian  cunning.  Tito  pretended  fugitives,  having 
drawn  their  pursuers  to  a sufficient  distance  from  the 
main  body,  wheeled  about  under  cover  of  the  cloud  of 
dust  which  they  had  raised  on  the  plain,  and  renewed 
the  attack  with  increased  numbers  and  redoubled  ftiry. 
The  Romans  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  storm  of 
arrows  with  which  they  were  assailed  ; many  dying  in 
the  most  frightful  tortures,  and  most  of  those  who 
survived  being  quite  unfit  for  action.  Thus,  when 
young  Crassus  directed  them  to  renew  the  attack, 
they  shewed  him  their  hands  nailed  to  their  shields,  • 
and  their  feet  pierced  through  and  fastened  to  the 
ground  ; so  that,  observes  the  historian,  they  could 
neither  fight  nor  fly. 

The  gallant  Roman  was,  however,  determined  to 
dislodge  the  heavy  horse  of  the  Parthians ; and,  for  this 
purpose,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  intrepid  Gauls,  and 
began  again  the  unequal  conflict.  His  troops,  indeed. 


fought  with  incredible  spirit  and  perseverance  ; for,  Tarthia. 
finding  that  their  short  javelins  made  little  impres-  * 

sion  om  men  covered  with  steel  cuirasses,  they  rushed  Fr»>n» 
forward,  laid  hold  of  the  pikes  of  the  barbarians,  and,  V-  c 
closing  with  them,  palled  them  off  their  horses  and  509. 
dashed  them  to  the  ground ; where  they  lay  totally  — 
unfit  either  for  exertion  or  defence,  owing  to  the  c. 
load  of  armour  with  which  their  persons  were  weighed  £45, 
down.  The  brave  Gauls  even  dismounted  from  their 
horses,  and  getting  under  those  of  the  Parthians,  17  • c* 
wounded  them  with  their  swords.  Mid  in  this  way  701. 
made  them  throw  their  riders,  who  could  never  again  *“ 
recover  their  seats,  or  use  tbeir  weapons.  But  all  their  *•  D 
efforts  to  repel  this  formidable  enemy  were  at  length 
found  unavailing  ; and,  accordingly,  upon  discovering 
that  their  gallant  leader  was  severely  wounded,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  horses  destroyed,  they  deemed  it 
expedient  to  fall  bock  upon  the  infantry,  and  to  rejoin, 
if  possible,  the  main  body  of  the  legions. 

Being  hard  pressed  by  the  Parthian  light  troops,  sujcide  of 
young  Crassus  was  glad  to  conduct  the  remains  of  tUeyimnger 
his  detachment  to  a rising  ground  which  he  perceived  Crnsauvatsd 
at  some  distance ; hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to  bis  officers, 
defend  himself  m that  position  until  a reinforcement 
should  be  sent  from  his  father.  But  in  this  expect- 
ation he  was  completely  deceived.  The  Parthians 
continued  the  pursuit;  and  surrounding  the  little 
eminence,  on  which  the  Romans  were  only  so  much 
the  more  exposed  to  the  destructive  effect  of  their 
missiles,  they  poured  upon  them  such  a cloud  of  pikes 
and  arrows  that  there  was  hardly  any  possibility  of 
escape.  In  Ibis  miserable  predicament,  the  sou  of  the 
Consul  was  addressed  by  two  Greeks,  who  happened 
to  be  with  him,  and  who,  having  settled  in  the  town 
of  Carrhas,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  They  urged  him  to  retire  with  them  to 
the  city  of  Ischnse,  which,  they  assured  him,  was  at  no 
great  distance,  and  which,  moreover,  had  declared  for 
the  Romans.  But  the  young  warrior  rejected  the  pro- 
posal with  warmth ; telling  them,  that  there  was  no 
death,  however  dreadful,  the  fear  of  which  should  ever 
make  him  abandon  so  many  brave  men  who  were  con- 
tent to  die  for  his  sake.  Having  returned  this  answer, 
he  entreated  them  to  save  their  own  lives  by  an  imme- 
diate departure ; whilst,  as  to  himself,  having  no 
longer  any  hope  of  receiving  succour,  and  seeing  hi* 
friends  and  soldiers  foiling  thick  around  him,  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  protecting  his  feelings  from 
barbarian  insult,  by  dying  the  death  of  a Roman. 

But  his  right  arm  being  disabled  by  n severe  wound, 
be  was  obliged  to  demand  the  assistance  of  an  at- 
tendant, whom  he  ordered  to  strike  the  last  blow  } 
and  in  this  act  of  questionable  heroism,  his  example 
was  followed  by  Censorious  a Senator,  by  Mega- 
bacchus  an  old  and  valued  commander,  and  by  most 
of  the  principal  officer*  who  served  under  him.* 

The  detachment  which  had  gone  forth  under  the  The  attack 
younger  Crassus  being  thus  entirely  destroyed,  the  renewed  on 
Parthians  made  preparations  for  renewing  their  at-  *,d*‘  of 
tack  ou  the  nrmy  at  large.  The  Consul  having  enjoyed  CrmMU*’ 
a short  respite  owing  to  the  engagement  with  his  son, 
had, in  the  mean  while,  withdrawn  his  troops  to  a posi- 
tion somewhat  more  advantageous  them  that  in  which 
he  was  first  assailed  by  the  enemy ; and  was  now  wait- 
ing with  anxiety  the  result  of  the  second  conflict.  The 
young  Crassus  had  sent  several  messengers  to  inform 
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his  father  of  the  danger  into  which  he  hod  fallen  : but 
J these  were  all  taken  by  the  Parthians  and  put  to  death ; 
and  it  was  only  the  lust,  who  bail  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty, who  arrived  with  the  intelligence  that  his  son 
would  be*  irrecoverably  lost  if  he  did  not  send  an 
immediate  and  powerful  reinforcement.  Craasus  was 
thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation  and  perplexity. 
Anxious  to  save  the  youth,  he  resolved  to  advance  to 
his  assistance ; but  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  whole 
army,  he  delayed  to  give  some  necessary  orders.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  enemy  approached  with  loud  shouts 
and  songs  of  victory  ; affording  a painful  confirmation 
of  the  worst  fears  which  had  seized  the  breasts  of  the 
Romans,  and  striking  a deeper  dread  into  the  heart  of 
the  Consul.  At  length  the  head  of  his  son,  which  the 
barbarians  carried  on  a spear,  revealed  to  him  the 
full  amount  of  his  misfortune ; and  the  acuteness  of 
his  sufferings  was  not  a little  increased  by  the  blunt- 
ing language  in  which  the  enemy  thought  proper  to 
address  his  desponding  ranks.  They  asked  fur  in- 
formation regarding  the  family  and  parents  of  the 
young  man  whom  they  had  6lain  ; for  it  is  not  possi- 
ble, said  they,  that  so  brave  and  gallant  a youth  can 
be  the  son  of  Craasus,  the  greatest  dastard  and  the 
mealiest  wretch  in  the  world.* 

But  the  Roman  commander  sank  not  under  this 
complicated  distress.  On  the  contrary,  perceiving  the 
effect  which  the  dismal  sight  hud  produced  on  the 
people  around  him,  he  revived  for  a moment  the  natural 
strength  of  his  character;  and,  marching  from  rank  to 
rank,  endeavoured  by  bis  looks  and  eloquence  to  in- 
spire in  them  a degree  of  confidence  which  he  himself 
did  not  feel.  u Romans,”  snul  he,  **  this  loss  is  entirely 
mine.  In  you,  the  fortunes  and  glory  of  Rome  stana 
safe  and  undiminished.  If  you  have  any  compassion 
for  me,  bereaved  as  I have  just  been  of  the  bravest 
and  best  of  sons,  shew  it  by  your  resentment  against 
the  enemy,  and  by  the  signal  revenge  which  you  will 
inflict  on  the  authors  of  his  death." 

I'll  is  attempt  of  the  Consul  to  animate  his  troops 
was  not  attended  with  much  success.  Their  courage 
was  damped,  and  their  confidence  in  his  talents  or 
wisdom  was  entirely  gone.  When  he  ordered  them  to 
shout  for  the  battle,  they  scarcely  lifted  up  their  voices; 
whilst  the  Parthians,  on  the  other  hand,  rent  the  air 
with  clamorous  defiance  and  triumphant  exultation. 
The  combat  was  thus  renewed  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able impressions  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  The  light 
troops  of  the  enemy  immediately  repeated  their 
galling  attack,  pouring  in  showers  of  barbed  arrows 
from  either  flank  ; whilst  the  heavy-armed  cavalry  in 
front  charged  with  their  pikes,  compelling  the  le- 
gionaries to  dose  their  files,  and  thereby  to  become 
the  object  of  a surer  aim  to  the  indefatigable  archers, 
by  whom  they  were  nearly  surrounded.  Many  of  the 
Romans,  animated  by  an  impulse  of  despair,  rushed 
upon  the  spears  of  the  horsemen  who  approached 
their  column ; preferring  death  inflicted  with  such  a 
weapon  to  the  lingering  pain  and  hopeless  agony 
which  those  ensured  who  were  wounded  with  arrows, 
in  this  manner  the  fight  was  continued  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  ; and  when,  at  the  close  of 
it,  the  Parthians  were  about  to  retire,  they  exclaimed 
that  they  would  grant  to  Crnssus  one  night  to  lament 
the  loss  of  his  son ; but  added,  that  it  should  be  his 
last,  if  he  did  not,  in  the  mean  time,  adopt  better 
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counsels,  and  consent  to  surrender  himself  to  Orodes,  PartLiu. 
rather  than  be  carried  by  force  into  his  presence. 

The  night  which  ensued  was  a dismal  one  to  the 
Romans,  bo  deeply  smitten  was  every  man  with  the 
sense  of  his  misery  and  approaching  fate,  that  the 
burial  of  the  dead  and  the  care  of  the  wounded  were 
equally  neglected.  Crass  us  himself,  wrapped  up  in 
a military  clonk,  lay  stretched  on  the  ground  ; a sad 
example,  says  his  biographer,  to  ordinary  men,  of  the 
instability  of  fortune,  and  to  men  of  deeper  thought, 
of  the  miserable  effects  of  rashness  and  of  ill-pluced 
ambition.  Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassius, 
his  Quaestor,  endeavoured  to  raise  him  from  the 
earth ; but  finding  that  he  had  entirely  abandoned  . 
himself  to  despair,  they  summoned,  on  their  own  au-  retire 
thority,  a council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  by  eight, 
that  they  should  instantly  commence  their  retreat, 
and  retire  in  silence  to  the  town  of  Carrhs,  which  was 
still  occupied  by  a Roman  garrison.  Encumbered 
with  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  march  was  very  slow, 
insomuch,  that  Ignatius  only,  who  commanded  about 
three  hundred  horse,  reached  the  walls  of  the  place 
about  midnight.  In  this  emergency  he  addressed  the 
sentinels  in  Latin,  desiring  them  to  inform  Coponius 
the  governor,  that  Crassus  had  fought  a great  battle 
with  the  Parthians  ; and,  without  explaining  himself 
farther,  or  telling  them  who  he  was,  he  instantly  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  Zeugma,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates. 

The  hint  thus  given  to  Coponius  was  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  Romans ; for  this  governor  rightly 
considering  that  the  manner  in  which  the  intelligence 
of  a battle  had  been  conveyed  to  him  betokened  no 
good,  instantly  ordered  hiA  men  to  arms,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  Crassus,  who  was  now  approaching 
the  town.  The  Parthians  did  not  begin  the  pursuit 
till  the  break  of  day ; but,  os  soou  as  it  was  light, 
they  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  put  &U  the 
wounded,  amounting  to  four  thousand,  to  the  sword, 
and  forthwith  despatched  their  cavalry  in  search  of 
fugitives.  One  of  the  Roman  officers  named  Var- 
gunteius,  who  had  strayed  in  the  night  from  the  main 
body  with  four  cohorts,  was,  in  the  morning,  found 
by  the  enemy  posted  on  a hill : upon  which  the  little 
corps,  availing  themselves  of  the  ground,  maintained 
their  defence  till  all  were  killed  except  twenty,  who 
afterwards  cut  their  way  sword  in  hand  through  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  arrived  safe  at  Carrha:.* 

The  Parthian  General,  having  received  information 
that  it  was  only  a small  part  of  the  Roman  force 
which  had  shut  themselves  up  in  that  town,  and 
that  the  main  body,  with  Crassus  at  their  head,  had 
retreated  by  a different  route,  resolved,  before  he 
proceeded  farther  in  pursuit,  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  this  rumour.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  a messenger 
to  Carrhse,  who  was  instructed  to  give  notice  either  to 
Crassus  or  Cassius,  that  Surcna  was  desirous  to  enter 
into  a treaty  with  them,  and  to  demand  a conference. 

But  the  Parthian  had  gained  his  whole  object  upon 
finding  that  the  Romans  were  still  within  his  grasp, 
and  immediately  ordered  up  his  army  to  begin  the 
siege ; rejecting,  with  disdain,  every  proposal  on 
tbe  part  of  the  vanquished,  which  did  not  imply  the 
preliminary  condition  of  surrendering  both  Cassius 
aud  the  Consul  himself  in  chains. 

Finding  thcmaelves  duped  again  by  the  wily  bar- 
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History.  barbms,  the  Romans  came  to  the  resolution  of 
Vr_  ^ ■■  immediately  resuming  their  retreat  with  the  utmost 

From  secrecy.  But  Crassus,  who  throughout  the  whole 

ir.  c.  campaign  had  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by 

5U9.  traitors,  made  known  this  resolution  to  Andromachus, 

— a citizen  of  Carrha*,  whom  he  also  chose  for  his 

b,  c.  guide.  This  unfortunate  measure  completed  the  de- 

215.  struction  of  his  army : for  Andromachus,  who  was 

to  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  not  only  informed 

v.c.  them  of  the  intended  retreat,  but  likewise  under- 

701.  took  to  detain  the  Romans  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

— the  town  till  Surcna  could  bring  up  his  troops  to 

b.  c.  attack  them.  With  this  view  he  led  them  through 

S3.  the  most  intricate  paths,  till  at  length  he  brought 

them  into  deep  marshy  grounds,  where  the  infantry 
could  hardly  stand  ; a circumstance  which  so  strongly 
excited  the  suspicions  of  Cassius,  that  he  refused  to 
follow  him  any  longer  j and,  returning  back  to 
Carrhar,  he  chose  a different  route  for  Syria,  which 
he  ultimately  reached  with  five  hundred  horse.  The 
lieutenant  Octavius,  too,  with  five  thousand  men  under 
his  command,  followed  the  direction  of  a more  faithful 
guide  than  Andromachus,  and  was,  accordingly,  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  himself,  at  break  of  day,  iu  the 
vicinity  of  a range  of  mountains,  where  he  was  per- 
fectly secure  from  the  arrows  of  the  nimble  Partitions. 

Meantime,  day  dawned  upon  Crassus,  who,  with 
only  four  cohorts  of  infuntry  and  a small  number  of 
horse,  was  still  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  into  w hich  be  had  been  seduced.  Having  at 
length  regained  the  road,  he  proceeded  towards  the 
mountains  where  Octavius  had  intrenched  himself ; 
bnt,  as  the  enemy  were  already  urging  their  pursuit 
and  pressing  on  his  rear,  he  found  it  necessary  to  post 
his  troops  on  a hill,  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve 
furlongs  from  his  lieutenant,  and  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  soldiers  under  Octavius,  perceiving  the 
hazard  to  which  their  General  was  exposed,  hastened 
from  their  position  to  afford  him  succour  ; and  driving 
the  Parthians  from  the  heights  which  they  had  begun 
to  ascend,  they  threw  themselves  around  the  person 
of  Crassus,  boldly  declaring  that  no  arrow  should 
touch  him  so  long  as  one  of  them  was  left  alive.* 
Trmrfcrry  Surena  now  perceiving  that  his  light  troops  had 
of  Surest,  lost  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  the  flat 
surface  of  the  sandy  plain,  and  afraid  that  the  Ro- 
mans, by  retreating  through  the  mountains,  would, 
in  the  course  of  another  night,  be  entirely  out  of  his 
reach,  thought  it  necessary  to  recur  once  more  to  the 
pretence  of  a treaty.  He  took  care  to  pave  his  way 
for  this  treacherous  manoeuvre,  by  dismissing  a few 
prisoners,  in  whose  hearing  be  had  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  the  object  of  his  sovereign  wiu  to  cultivate 
peace  with  the  Romans,  and  that  he  was  desirous  to 
engage  the  friendship  of  that  people  by  his  generous 
treatment  of  Crassus.  Taking  with  him  a few  of  bis 
principal  officers,  he  advanced  gently  to  the  hill  on 
which  the  Roman  General  stood  ; where,  unstringing 
his  bow,  he  courteously  presented  hi9  hand  to  him,  ana 
invited  him  to  a conference.  The  troops  witnessed 
this  conduct  with  delight,  and  urged  their  General 
to  listen  to  the  proposal  of  Surena;  but  Crassus, 
whose  misfortunes  had,  at  length,  taught  him  caution, 
and  who  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  Parthian 
faith,  shewed  some  reluctance  to  accept  the  invitation. 
He  represented  to  his  men  that  if  they  would  but  hold 

• Dios.  lib.  xl. 
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out  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  they  might,  in  the  parthb. 
course  of  the  ensuing  night,  gain  the  strongest  part 
of  the  mountain  range,  and  set  all  the  archers  and  Prow 
horsemen  of  Purthia  at  defiance.  Rut  long  suffering  tr.c. 
had  rendered  them  impatient;  they  would  not  listen  to  509. 

the  reasonable  considerations  which  he  suggested  in  •— 

support  of  his  views ; they  insisted  that  he  should  b.  c. 

receive  the  proposals  of  Surena,  and  put  an  end  to  245. 

the  dreadful  privations  and  the  painful  uncertainty  t0 
which  they  had  so  long  endured.* 

It  was  in  vain  to  oppose  the  united  wish  of  a 701. 
whole  army.  Crassus,  with  fearful  anticipation,  be-  — 
gan  to  descend  ; remarking,  as  he  passed,  to  Octavius  *•  c* 
and  Petronius,  that  they  w ere  witnesses  of  the  violcuce 
by  which  he  was  constrained  to  adopt  *0  questionable  Ammmm- 
a step.  These  officers,  however,  insisted  upon  attend-  lion  af 
ing  him  at  the  conference  : and  when  they  met  the  Crmssus. 
Parthian  Chiefs,  Surena  exclaimed,  " From  this 
moment  there  shall  be  peace  and  un  alliance  be- 
tween Orotlcs  and  the  Romans.  But  the  treaty,'* 
he  added,  “ must  be  signed  on  the  bunks  of  the 
Euphrates,  for  you  Romans  remember  your  agree- 
ments very  ill.”  This  arrangement  appears  to  have 
been  acceded  to  by  Crassus  ; but  when  he  proposed 
to  send  for  n horse  to  use  on  the  march,  the  Parthian 
prevented  him,  and  immediately  ordered  one  to  be 
brought.  When  the  animal  appeared,  richly  capa- 
risoned and  decked  with  gold,  the  equerries  assisted 
the  Roman  General  to  mount ; upon  which  they  be- 
gan to  employ  the  most  indecorous  violence,  as  if 
they  had  wished  to  remove  Crassus  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  friends,  or  even  to  displace  him  from  his  seat, 
and  thereby  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  barbarian 
commanders.  Octavius  laid  hold  of  the  bridle;  in 
which  step  he  was  instantly  followed  by  Petronius,  one 
of  the  legionary  Tribunes.  A scuffle  immediately 
ensued,  and  recourse  was  hod  to  weapons  on  both 
sides.  Octavius  drew  his  sword  and  killed  one  of  the 
Parthian  grooms  ; but  was  himself  instantly  slain  by 
another  who  attacked  him  from  behind.  Petronius 
appears  to  have  escaped,  but  Crossus  fell  by  a blow 
from  a Parthian  named  Axsethres,  who  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  off  his  head  and  his  right  bund,  which 
were  afterwards  sent  to  Orodcs.f 
This  miserable  tragedy  being  completed,  the  Pnr- 
thians  addressed  the  Roman  troops,  who  continued  to 
retain  their  station  on  the  hill;  telling  them  that  Crassus 
had  indeed  met  with  the  recompense  which  his  unjust 
invasion  of  the  Parthian  territory  deserved;  but  that, 
in  regard  to  themselves,  the  mere  instruments  of  his 
ambition,  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  They  were,  ac- 
cordingly, invited  by  Surena  to  descend  boldly  and 
place  themselves  under  his  protection.  Upon  this 
invitation  some  went  and  surrendered  themselves ; 
others  attempted  to  escape  in  the  night,  most  of  whom 
were  overtaken  and  put  to  death  by  the  cavalry  ; and, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  said  that  twenty  thousand  Romans 
wrcrc  killed  in  this  campaign,  and  ten  thousand  made 
prisoners. 

In  this  unfortunate  manner,  and  with  effects  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  arms  of  Rome,  terminated  the  expedition 
of  Crassus  ; and  at  this  epoch  wc  conclude  the  History 
of  Parthia  for  the  present ; reserving  an  account  of 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  that  country  for  a separate 
article  in  a future  part  of  our  work. 

* Apptan,  He  Bella  Part  Kiev. 

t Plutarch,  in  HU  Cram.  Dioo  Canius  and  Apptan,  ut  supra. 
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PART  II. 

CONTAINING  A SKETCH  OP  THE  HOMAN  HISTORY  FROM  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  C.ESAR 
TO  THE  COMMAND  IN  GAUL  TO  HIS  DEATH. 


FROM  V.  C.  695.  TO  710.  A.  C.  59.  TO  44. 
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party. 


Tribune- 


wgas 

Against 

Ciciro. 


Biography.  The  proceeding*  of  theTriumviratc,  nnd  the  supreme 
influence  which  its  members  hiul  exercised  during  the 
Consulship  of  Caesar,  were  u sufficient  proof  that  the 
effects  of  S\  llu's  victory  were  already  lost,  and  that 
the  Aristocracy  was  unable  to  resist  the  enemies  by 
whom  it  was  again  assailed.  That  coalition  between 
the  popular  party  and  individuals  of  great  personal 
distinction,  which  had  before  taken  place  when 
Marius  united  himself  with  Snlpicius,  had  now  been 
rej>eated  ; and  as  there  wns  now  no  Sylla  to  assert  by 
arms  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  it  had  been  repeated 
with  more  entire  success.  The  part  of  Sulpicius  had 
KUw-'ccn'tlic  *,een  hitherto  performed  by  Variolas ; it  was  now  to 
Triumvi-  * devolve  on  P.  Clodius  ; who,  having  entered  on  his 
r«u?  sndtUc  Tribuneship  in  the  month  of  December  694,  and 
jxipulur  being  supported  not  only  by  the  influence  of  the 
Triumvirs,  hut  by  the  Consuls  elect,  Piso  and  Ga- 
binius, w ho  would  use  all  the  authority  of  their  office 
in  his  favour,  and  by  the  terror  of  Caesar's  military 
force,  was  likely  to  pursue  his  career  with  little  im- 
pediment. * II is  chief  object  was  to  effect  the  min 
ship  of  P.  of  Cicero  j as  by  so  doing  lie  would  at  once  gratify  a 
and  bU  Jp-  Personu^  enmity  of  his  own,  nnd  would  deprive  the 
benate  of  the  most  eloquent  and,  with  all  his  faults, 
the  most  popular,  and  one  of  the  most  upright  of  their 
defenders. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  Cirsar's  Consulship, 
Cicero  had  absented  himself  from  Rome  ;t  but  he  had 
returned  thither  in  June,  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  law  of  Vatinius,  which  conferred  on  Caesar  the 
command  in  Gaul,  and  the  unusual  power  of  nomi- 
nating his  own  lieutenants.  He  already  apprehended 
the  effects  of  the  enmity  of  Clodius,  and  w as  at  first 
inclined  to  accept  the  offer  made  him  by  Caesar,  that 
he  would  accompany  him,  as  his  lieutenant,  into  Gaul. 7 
But  encouraged  by  the  apparent  popularity  which  he 
enjoyed,  and  receiving  from  Ponipcy  the  strongest 
assurances  that  Clodius  would  not  think  of  attacking 
him,  and  that  if  he  should  do  so,  he  would  sacrifice 
his  own  life  rather  than  that  Cicero  should  be  injured, 
he  was  persuaded  to  remain  in  Rome  and  abide  the 
issued  Accordingly  Clodius,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  entered  on  his  Tribuneship  in  December, 
and  immediately  professed  his  intention  of  visiting 
upon  Cicero’s  head  the  execution  of  Lcntulus,  Cc- 
thegus,  and  the  other  accomplices  of  Catiline.  Hr 
was  sure  of  the  support  of  the  Consuls  Piso  and 
Gabinius  ; and  he  boasted  also,  that  he  wns  acting 
with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  Triumvirate. 

• Cicero,  pr»  Sejctia,  e.  17. 
t EpiU.  ad  s4ttic*m,  lib.  ii.  epi*i.  W.—xrii. 
j Ibid.  lib.  U.  eput.  xviki.  § Ibid,  cpiftl.  xx. 
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Mobs,  consisting  of  slaves  and  the  lowest  of  the  peo-  CaiasJulius 
pie,*  were  openly  armed  and  organized  to  overawe  Canr. 
every  attempt  of  Cicero’s  friends  to  defend  him  by  ' 
legal  means ; and  when  the  Senate  and  the  Equestrian 
order,  and,  as  Cicero  asserts.t  the  great  majority  of 
respectable  citizens,  put  on  mourning,  and  assumed 
the  dress  of  suppliants,  to  testify  their  grief  and  the 
deep  interest  which  they  felt  in  his  cause,  the  Consuls 
ordered  the  Senate  to  resume  their  usual  habit  j and 
Gabinius  in  particular,  in  a speech  addressed  to  the 
multitude,  told  them  that  the  Senate  was  nothing  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  Equestrian  order 
should  soon  be  mode  to  suffer  for  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  abetting  Cicero’s  proceedings  during  the 
late  conspiracy.  It  is  added  that,  by  his  own  sole  au- 
thority, Gabinius  commanded  L.  Lamia,  a citizen  who 
had  been  zealous  in  Cicero’s  defence,  to  leave  Rome, 
and  not  to  come  within  two  hundred  Roman  miles  of 
the  city; 7 an  exercise  of  power  which  is  mentioned, 
indeed,  as  illegal  and  tyrannical,  but  which  c till  shews 
to  what  an  extent  the  Consuls  could  carry  their  orders, 
and  enforce  obedience. 

The  professed  measure  bn  the  port  of  Clodius,  which 
filled  Cicero  with  such  lively  alarm,  was  a law  pro* 
posed  hy  him  for  the  punishment  of  ull  persons  guilty 
of  putting  a Roman  citizen  to  death  without  trial.  § 

It  is  said  that  when  this  law  was  brought  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  (who  were  summoned  by 
Clodius  to  meet  without  the  city,  because  Caesar 
could  not  otherwise,  os  commander  of  an  army,  be 
present  at  the  discussion,)  Cesar  spoke  in  favour  of 
its  principle,  but  wished  that  it  should  not  affect  any 
past  transactions.  This  exception,  however,  would 
have  so  defeated  Clodius’s  main  object,  that  it  was 
not  admitted,  and  the  law*  passed  in  its  original  form  ; 
wliich~  denounced  punishment  against  any  past,  as 
well  as  against  any  future  violation  of  its  provisions. 

But  still  although  Cicero  might  have  been  brought 
to  triul  under  this  act,  yet  the  natural  prejudice  against 
ex  jtost  facto  laws,  together  with  the  strong  considera- 
tions that  might  have  been  urged  iti  his  defence,  and 
the  popularity  nnd  interest  which  he  possessed,  might 
have  rendered  his  condemnation  a matter  of  great  un- 
certainty. His  own  conduct,  therefore,  as  he  himself 
afterwards  confessed,  was  the  main  occasion  of  his 
ruin  j||  for,  by  soliciting  protection,  by  assuming  the 
dress  of  a suppliant  and  appealing  to  the  compassion 
of  the  people,  he,  in  a manner,  anticipated  his  own 

* Cicero,  pro  Srjtta,  c.  15.  im  Pitorntm,  c.  5. 

+ Pr»  Scrtio,  e.  12. 

J Cicero,  pra  Stxtia , c.  12,  13. 

$ Dion  Caxsiu*,  lib.  xxxvhi.  p.  G*.  edit.  LctincUv. 

||  Epitl.  ad  sdtlicum,  lib.  Ui.  rpist.  XT. 
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Ciu^raphv.  accusation,  and  rendered  the  motion  of  bringing  him 
to  trial  for  the  measures  adopted  in  his  Consulship, 
From  jcw,  startling  and  extravagant  to  others,  by  seeming 

v'  cj  himself  fully  to  expect  it.  While  he  was  going  round 

the  city  with  his  friends,  all  wearing  the  same  air  of 
*10  Rejection  and  entreaty,  he  was  frequently  met  and 

* insulted  by  parties  of  the  armed  rabble  which  acted 

^ c under  Clodius’ 8 order*  ;*  and  he  thus  compromised 

* his  own  dignity  without  any  advantage  to  his  interests. 

to*  He  particularly  laboured  to  obtain  the  support  of 

44  Pompey  ; from  whom  indeed,  both  on  public  and 

private  grounds,  he  had  a right  to  look  for  it.  But 
Behaviour  Pompey  had  entangled  himself  so  deeply  in  the  plans 
trunint**^  enemies  of  the  Aristocracy,  that  be  could  not 

Cicero.*  1101  fr®0*.'’  on  ci*her  side.  With  the  usual  fate  of  those 
men  whose  principles  are  not  firm  enough  to  keep 
them  steadily  in  the  path  of  duty,  but  are  yet  suffi- 
ciently po  w erful  to  check  them  in  their  deviations  from 
it,  and  to  hinder  them  from  ever  attaining  the  rewards 
of  wickedness,  Pmnpey  already,  it  is  probable,  re- 
pented of  his  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Trium- 
virate, and  found  that  the  confirmation  of  his  acts  in 
Asia  had  been  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  the 
good  opinion  of  the  better  part  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  degradation  to  which  he  was  reduced  of  being  a 
tame  spectator  of  the  ruin  of  liis  friend,  and  of  the  out- 
rages of  a man  like  Clodius.  Thus  beset  with  shame  and 
difficulties,  he  avoided  a personal  interview  with  Cicero, 
who  came  himself  to  his  Alban  villa  to  solicit  his  assist- 
ance ; and  when  L.  Iyentulus,  L.  Torquatus,  M.  Lurul- 
lu*.  Q.  Fnbius  Sanga, f and  many  other  persons,  applied 
to  him  to  the  same  effect,  he  referred  them  to  the  Con- 
suls, saying,  that  he,  as  a private  individual,  did  not 
like  to  enter  into  a contest  with  n Tribune  who  had  an 
armed  force  at  his  disposal ; but  if  the  Consuls  should 
act  in  defence  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Senate,  he  would  take  up  arms  to  join 
them.  We  have  seen  Marius,  in  his  sixth  Consulship, 
obliged  by  the  Senate  to  act  against  his  own  associate 
Satuminus  ; and  Pompey,  it  is  probable,  would  gladly 
Iiavc  obeyed  a simitar  call  to  return  to  his  own  natu- 
ral situation  as  defender  of  the  Commonwealth.  But 
the  call  w'as  not  given  ; the  Consuls,  it  is  said,  had 
bound  themselves,  for  their  own  private  interests,  to 
abet  all  the  proceedings  of  Clodius  and  thus  Pom- 
pey remained  inactive  in  his  villa,  and  Cicero,  despairing 
of  any  effectual  support,  and  unwilling,  as  he  tells  uk,$ 
to  be  the  occasion  of  bloodshed,  withdrew  by  night 
withdr;  ^roni  R°me»  and  went  into  voluntary  exile.  His  de- 
froraRom'  p*rtu{«  relieved  his  enemies  from  every  difficulty ; 
and  a de-  * *nd  the  punishment,  which  a judicial  sentence  would 
crrenfha-  hardly  have  pronounced,  was  easily  inflicted  bv  a 
nulmient  legislative  attainder.  Clodius  proposed  k law  for- 
Mff&tnst  bidding  him,  in  the  usual  language,  the  use  of  fire  and 
him.  water  within  four  hundred  miles  of  Italy  ;||  denouncing 

penalties  against  any  person  who  should  harbour  him 
within  tho.se  limits  ; and  forbidding  any  one  to  move 
for  his  recall,  either  in  the  Senate  or  before  the 
people.  This  was  carried  immediately,  and  not,  if 
we  may  believe  Cicero.^f  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  in  an  almost  empty  Forum,  by  the  voices 


of  that  rabble  which  was  the  mere  instrument  of  CaitiEJulm* 
Clodiua’s  violence.  In  addition  to  this,  the  property  Cwsar. 
of  Cicero  was  ordered  to  be  confiscated  j his  house  v» 
on  the  Palatine  hill  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  its  site  was  From 
consecrated  to  religious  purposes,  and  a statue  of  u* c* 
Liberty  was  erected  on  the  place  whereon  it  had  stood.* 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  it  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  violent  measures  to  produce  a reaction  ; * 

and  this  effect  seems  to  have  followed  from  the  A 
banishment  of  Cicero.  Scarcely  had  he  left  Italy,  * 
before  the  Senate  began  to  exert  itself  to  procure  his 
recall.  Pompey  also  was  at  last  roused  by  an  affront  44, 
offered  to  him  by  Clodius,  of  a nature  peculiarly 
irritating.  Tigranes,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Armenia,  A.  change  of 
was  amongst  the  prisoners  brought  to  Rome  by  Pom-  jfncci  In 
pey  on  his  return  from  Asia,  and,  having  remained  pirn  toUke 
ever  since  in  captivity,  was  at  this  time  under  the  place  in  hi* 
custody  of  L.  Flavius,  one  of  Pompey’s  old  adherents,  f*T‘mri 
and  now  one  of  the  Traitors.  Clodius  was  bribed,  as 
it  is  said,  to  take  Tigranes  out  of  the  hands  of  Flavius, 
and  to  cause  him  to  be  set  at  liberty. t This  happened 
in  May,  little  more  than  n month  alter  Cicero’s  retreat 
from  Rome ; and  Pompey  from  this  time  began  to 
appear  in  the  Senate,  aud  to  complain  of  the  lute 
proceedings  of  Clodius.  On  the  first  of  June  the 
Senate  passed  a resolution  in  favour  of  Cicero's  re- 
call, without  a single  dissentient  voice  ;t  but  Sextus 
jF*liuH,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  interposed  his  negative, 
and,  for  the  present,  prevented  it  from  being  attended 
with  any  effect.  Clodius,  meanwhile,  was  not  want-  But  is 
ing,  cither  in  art  or  audacity,  in  his  endeavours  to  rid  clicked  for 
himself  of  those  persons  whose  opposition  he  most  ,l  l>rae  hy 
dreaded.  About  the  beginning  of  August,  one  of  bi*  ©f  Ctodla? 
staves  dropt  a dagger  near  the  Senate-house  ;§  and  on 
being  seized,  ami  examined  before  the  Consul  Gabi- 
nius,  it  was  said  that  he  inid  received  orders  from  his 
master  to  assassinate  Pompey,  who  was  ul  that  time  in 
the  Senate.  Whether  this  plot  was  real  or  fictitious, 

Pompey  took  alarm  at  it,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
Clodius's  Tribune  ship,  he  confined  himself  to  his 
house,  J|  the  armed  rabble  which  acted  under  Clodius 
rendering  it  unsufe  for  him,  it  is  said,  to  appear  in 
public.  The  other  individual,  whom  Clodius  most  ^ ^ato  ^ 
feared,  was  M.  Cato ; and  him  he  contrived  to  re-  eei',t  i0  Of- 
move  from  Rome,  by  forcing  him  to  accept  a public  pro*, 
commission  which  would  employ  him  abroad  for  a 
considerable  time.^f  Its  nature  will  deserve  our 
notice,  as  exemplifying  the  wide  extent  of  the  evils 
which  the  power  of  Rome  at  this  period  enabled  a 
profligate  demagogue  to  inflict. 

The  island  of  Cyprus  wns  early  filled  with  Greek  sketch  of 
colonies,  and  was  first  conquered  by  Amosis  King  of  the  moln- 
Egypt,  about  five  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  years  *ionj‘ °fd*at 
before  the  Christian  aira.**  When  Egypt  was  over- 
run  by  Cauibyses,  the  Cyprians  submitted  to  tl»e 
Persian  dominion;  and  remained  attached  to  that 
Empire,  although  sometimes  enjoying  a prac- 
tical independence,  till  its  final  overthrow  .by  the 
arms  of  Alexander.  In  the  division  of  his  conquests 
which  followed  upon  his  untimely  death,  Cyprus  was 


• Plutarch,  in  Ci err  one,  c.  30. 

+ Cicero,  in  Puonem,  C.31.  % Ibid,  fro  Sextio,  e.  10. 

| Pro  Sextio,  c.  20,  if  Mfy. 

1 Cicero,  pro  Dome,  c.  19.  ed  Alii  cum,  lib.  UI.  (pat.  ir. 
xii.  xr. 

< Pro  Sextio,  e.  21 
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Biography,  again  united  to  the  new  Egyptian  monarchy  established 
' by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus  ;*  and  although  its 
possession  was  often  disputed  by  the  Kings  of  Syria, 
yet  it  still  continued  among  the  dependencies  of  the 
crown  of  Egypt;  and  appears  to  have  formed  what 
would  in  modem  language  be  called  an  appanage, 
being  bestowed  as  a separate  principality  on  some 
member  of  the  royal  family.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  it  was  ruled  in  this  manner  hy 
a brother  of  the  reigning  King  of  Egypt,  who  him- 
self also  bore  the  name  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  said  that 
Clmtius,  when  a young  man,  having  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Cilician  Pirates,  during  the  period  of 
their  greatness,  applied  to  the  King  of  Cyprus  for 
money  to  pay  his  ransom, f and  that  Ptolemy  sent  so 
small  a sum,  that  the  Pirates  refused  to  accept  it ; 
and  afterwards,  from  what  motives  we  know  not,  re- 
leased their  prisoner  gratuitously.  Cloth  us,  it  is 
added,  had  long  resented  the  behaviour  of  Ptolemy 
on  this  occasion  ; and  now  gladly  availed  himself  of 
his  present  {tower  to  propose  a law,  declaring  the 
island  of  Cyprus  forfeited  to  the  Homan  Republic. 
The  only  possible  colour  for  such  an  act  was  a pre- 
tended will  of  the  late  King  of  Egypt,  by  which  he 
was  said  to  have  assigned  his  dominions  to  the  Roman 
people.  But  the  reality  of  this  instrument  was  so 
questionable,  that  the  Senate  had  never  chosen  to 
act  upon  it  j and  the  present  King  of  Egypt  hail  lately 
been  acknowledged  as  a lawful  Sovereign ; so  that  his 
brother,  the  ruler  of  Cyprus,  holding  his  crown  by 
the  same  title,  was,  in  equity,  equally  included  in  this 
acknowledgment.  It  was  sufficient,  however,  that 
the  island  was  a tempting  prize,  and  that  the  power 
of  the  Romans  enabled  them  to  seize  it  with  impunity. 
Its  fertility,  indeed,  and  abundant  resources  of  every 
kind,  were  highly  celebrated  ; and  it  was  the  boast  of 
the  inhabitants  that  they  could  build  and  send  to  sea 
a ship  of  the  largest  size,  without  applying  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  supply  of  a single  article  required  in 
her  construction  and  equipment.}  The  law  for  the 
forfeiture  being  passed,  Clodius  proposed,  by  a sepa- 
rate law,  to  intrust  M.  Cato  with  the  execution  of  it; 
and  he  wag  accordingly  despatched  with  Praetorian  au- 
thority to  carry  into  effect  a measure  which  he  is  said 
to  have  abhorred  for  its  injustice.  Me  was,  besides, 
ordered  to  procure  the  restoration  of  certain  indivi- 
duals who  had  been  exiled  by  the  Government  of  By- 
zantium ;§  and  these  two  employments  were  expected 
to  detain  him  for  a considerable  time  at  a distance 
from  Rome. 

They  were  however  both  executed  without  any  dif- 
ficulty. Ptolemy,  hearing  of  the  sentence  of  deposition 
issued  against  him,  swallowed  poison  in  despair  ;|l  and 
Cato,  being  informed  of  his  death,  sent  the  famous 
M.  Brutus,  his  nephew',  immediately  to  Cyprus,  to 
seeure  the  King's  property,  while  he  himself  first 
went  to  Byzantium,  to  discharge  his  commission 
there.  As  soon  os  this  was  effected,  he  rejoined  his 
nephew  in  Cyprus,  and  superintended  the  sale  of  the 
confiscated  treasures  with  an  excessive  and  almost 
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ridiculous  minuteness;*  allowing  nothing  to  be  sold 
except  in  his  own  presence,  and  doing  his  utmost  to 
procure  a good  price  for  every  article.  Whilst  he 
Was  thus  engaged,  Munatius  Plancus,  one  of  his  most 
devoted  friends,  urrived  in  Cyprus  to  join  him  ; but 
happening  to  coll  on  Cato  when  he  was  transacting 
business  with  his  principal  officer,  he  was  refused  ad- 
mittance. He  complained  of  this  afterwards  to  Cato, 
and  received  from  him  a very  rough  answer,  being 
told  that  Canidius,  the  officer  with  whom  Cato  had 
been  engaged,  was  the  person  most  deserving  of  con- 
fidence from  his  experience  and  integrity,  and  that 
Cato  therefore  preferred  his  company.  Not  content 
with  having  said  this  to  Munatius  himself,  Cato,  with 
characteristic  indelicacy,  repealed  it  afterwards  to 
Canidius ; and  Munatius  then,  feeling  himself  offended, 
absented  himself  from  Cato's  table,  and  did  not  go  to 
him  when  sent  for  to  assist  him  in  the  despatch  of 
business.  This  behaviour  shocked  Cato’s  notions  of 
discipline,  and  he  threatened  lo  fine  him  for  his  dis- 
obedience ; but  Munatius  immediately  quitted  the 
island,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  a state  of 
olienution  from  his  fonner  friend.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, they  both  were  invited  to  an  entertainment  at  the 
same  house,  and  Cato  arriving  after  the  guests  had 
taken  their  places  at  the  tabic,  asked  his  host  to  which 
couch  lie  ought  to  go  ; when,  being  told  to  choose 
any  place  that  he  liked,  he  said  that  he  would  then 
fix  himself  near  Munatius  ; and,  accordingly,  he  lay 
on  the  sofa  next  to  him  for  the  whole  evening,  but 
made  no  further  advances  towards  a reconciliation. 
But,  at  the  request  of  his  wife  Marcia,  he  afterwards 
wrote  to  Munatius,  requesting  him  to  call  at  his  house 
as  on  business  ; and  Munatius  coming,  and  being  de- 
tained by  Marcia  till  all  other  visitors  were  gone, 
Cato  then  went  in  to  him,  threw  his  anus  around  him, 
and  embraced  him  with  great  cordiality.  This  story 
exhibits  very  fairly  Cato's  characteristic  good  and  bad 
qualities  ;f  and  as  Plutarch  professes  to  copy  it  from 
the  account  of  Munatius  himself,  it  rests  on  sufficient 
authority  to  deserve  our  belief,  and  may  therefore  be 
readily  admitted  ; for  the  well  attested  personal  anec- 
dotes of  eminent  individuals  are  so  rare  iu  Homan 
History,  that  we  may  well  be  pardoned  for  noticing 
those  which  do  present  themselves  to  our  curiosity. 

Meanwhile  the  Consular  elections  at  Rome  came 
on,  and  P.  Cornelius  Lcntulus  Spinthcr,  and  Q. 
Cxcilius  Mctellus  Nepos,  were  elected  to  succeed 
Pisa  nnd  Gabinius.  Lcntulus  had  been  /Etlile  during 
Cicero’s  Consulship,  and  his  dispositions  were  known 
to  be  such,  that  Cicero  conceived  his  appointment  to 
be  a favourable  omen  for  himself.  Mctellus,  during 
his  Tribuneship,  had  affronted  Cicero  personally,  and 
Lad  acted  uniformly  against  the  Aristocracy  ; but  he 
was  so  much  under  the  influence  of  Pouipey,  that 


• Plutarch,  i»  c.  37. 

t Some  point*  in  tlii*  story  muit  remind  the  reader  of  Dr. 
Johnaon,  who  i*  taut  by  Boswell  to  have  often  made  indirect 
advance*  towards  a reconciliation,  when  he  had  offended  libs 
friends  by  some  rudeness  ; expecting  that  they  would  accept  such 
tokens  of  bis  good- will  towards  them,  in  the  place  of  any  more 
open  apology.  In  fact,  the  natural  disposition*  of  Cato  and 
Johnson  appear  to  have  borne  a considerable  resemblance  to  one 
another;  and,  had  Cato  been  a Christian,  the  likeness  would 
bare  been  more  perfect.  His  character  would  hare  been  f*r 
better  than  it  was,  hud  be  been  taught  to  struggle  against  hi* 
pride  and  rnarsenesa  of  mind,  instead  uf  thinking  it  to  hit  credit 
to  indulge  them. 
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Biography,  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  him  under  the  present 
v— ^ circumstances.  Accordingly,  on  the  very  day  on  which 
From  the  new  Consuls  came  into  office,  P.  Lcntulus  brought 
u.  c.  the  case  of  Cicero  before  the  Senate,  and  found  that 
695.  body  almost  unanimously  disposed  in  his  favour.* 
It  was  proposed  that  a law  should  be  submitted  to  the 
710.  people  repealing  his  sentence  of  banishment;  but 
the  assembly  held  for  this  purpose  was  interrupted 
A*  c*  by  the  armed  partisans  of  Clodius  ;t  Q-  Cicero  was 
assaulted  and  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  the  Tribunes 
/J  friendly  to  Cicero’s  cause  were  driven  from  the  Forum, 
’ and  great  numbers  of  citir.ens  were  murdered  in  the 
New  pro-  riot.  On  a subsequent  occasion,  P.  Sextius,  another 
ceediog*  Tribune,  zealously  devoted  to  Cicero,  was  wounded 
hchdf  of  ^or  *n  *^c  temP*c  Castor ; X and  these 

Cicero.  atrocious  acts  were  perpetrated  without  receiving 
u.  c.  any  check  from  the  authority  of  the  Government.  But 
601.  T.  Annius  Milo,  who  was  also  among  the  Tribunes  of 
this  year,  and  who  was  of  a temjier  well  fitted  to 
render  him  a proper  antagonist  to  Clodius  in  such 
times  of  disorder,  seeing  the  laws  utterly  powerless 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city,  resolved  to  meet 
the  rioters  on  their  own  ground  ; and  while  on  the 
one  hand  he  threatened  Clodius  with  a legal  prosecu- 
tion for  his  acts  of  violence, $ he  prepared,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  restrain  his  outrages  by  force ; and, 
having  procured  a body  of  gladiators  aud  armed 
retainers,  he  enabled  the  Aristocratical  party  to  speak 
and  act  with  more  freedom.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Senate  and  people,  with  wonderful  unanimity,  passed 
the  law  for  Cicero's  recall ; nnd  on  the  fifth  of  August 
Hew  re-  he  returned  once  more  to  ltaly,||  nnd  was  received  at 
called  from  Brundusium  with  a kindness  which  was  n foretaste 

**]!*'*?“«  of  the  universal  feeling  soon  after  manifested  toward* 
rc  inrun  in  a...  ^ „ 

triumphant  h,ra  ,n  cvcry  quarter.  After  a short  stay  at  Brundu- 
matianr  to  sium,  he  set  out  on  his  way  to  the  Capital.  Deputies 
Rome.  from  the  several  towns  met  him  on  the  road  with 
their  congratulations ; and  when  he  approached 
Home,  there  was  not  a single  individual  of  any  note, 
except  his  avowed  enemies,  who  did  not  come  forth 
to  welcome  him.  As  he  entered  hy  the  Capcne  gate, 
the  steps  of  the  temples  were  thronged  with  multi- 
tudes of  the  poorest  of  the  people,  who  expressed 
their  joy  by  the  loudest  cheers  ; and  as  he  passed 
through  the  streets  to  the  Capitol,  he  was  every 
where  greeted  with  the  sumc  acclamations,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a similar  concourse.  This  was,  in- 
deed, a triumphal  procession  far  more  honourable 
than  those  of  victorious  Generals  ; and  on  this  occa- 
sion it  was  proved,  that  Cicero  was  not  only  regarded 
by  a party,  but  possessed,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  people  at  large.  He 
reaped  on  this  day  the  just  reward  of  that  upright 
and  impartial  course  which  he  hail  pursued  since  the 
commencement  of  his  political  life ; supporting  the 
moderate  ascendency  of  the  Aristocratical  party,  yet 
not  ashamed  to  advocate  the  rights  and  promote  the 
beneGt  of  the  lower  classes ; the  queller  of  a pro- 
fligate insurrection,  but  unscduccd  to  abuse  his 
victory,  or  to  gratify  a spirit  of  animosity  or 
ambition  by  shedding  any  blood  that  was  not 
demanded  by  justice  and  the  safety  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 


One  of  the  first  things  which  he  did  after  his  re- 
turn, was  to  propose  a law  for  investing  Pompcy  with 
another  extraordinary  commission.  There  had  been 
for  some  time  a scarcity  of  corn  at  Home,*  which,  as 
was  natural,  disposed  the  multitude  to  tumult ; and 
at  the  time  of  Cicero’s  return,  a mob  assembled  round 
the  Senate-house,  and  calling  aloud  that  Pompcy 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  control  of  the  markets, 
they  required  Cicero  by  name  to  propose  a vote  to 
that  effect.  Accordingly  the  Senate,  on  his  suggestion, 
resolved  that  Pompcy  should  be  appointed  with  full 
powers  to  manage  every  thing  relating  to  the  supply 
of  the  corn  markets  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  for 
five  years  ; and  a law  to  the  same  purpose  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  C.  Messius, 
however,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  proposed  another  law', 
in  which  Pompey’s  authority  was  extended  still  more ; 
inasmuch  as  it  conferred  on  him  the  control  of  the 
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entire  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth,  gave  him  the 
command  of  a fleet  nnd  army,  and  bestowed  on  him 
a power  in  all  the  Provinces  paramount  to  that  of  the 
officers  by  whom  they  were  immediately  governed. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  these  additions  to  the 
original  proposition  were  approved  by  the  people  or  not ; 
but  it  seems  most  probable  that  they  were  rejected. 

Still  the  power  actually  committed  to  Pompcy  was 
exceedingly  great ; and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
people  conferred  such  great  charges  on  individual 
citizens,  was  a sure  symptom  of  that  helplessness  in 
themselves,  and  that  habit  of  dependence  for  every 
thing  upon  their  Government,  which  shew  that  a 
nation  is  fit  only  for  despotism. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  696  was  marked  by  Riots  in  the 
nothing  that  deserves  particular  notice.  The  Senate,  Greets  of 
on  the  report  of  the  Pontifices.f  before  whom  the  jjj**  ;* 
question  had  been  previously  argued,  resolved  that  port*  the 
the  consecration  of  the  site  of  Cicero’s  house  was  cause  of  Uta 
not  valid ; and  that  the  ground  should  be  given  back  Aristocracy 
to  him,  and  a sum  presented  to  him  out  of  the  treasury 
to  enable  him  to  restore  the  building.  Smaller  sums 
were  also  voted  to  him  to  repair  the  damage  which 
his  country  houses  had  sustained.  But  the  workmen 
who  were  employed  in  rebuilding  his  house  in  Home, 
were  dispersed  on  the  third  of  November  by  the 
armed  rabble  under  the  command  of  Clodius  ; the 
house  of  his  brother  Quintus  was  deliberately  set  on 
fire  by  the  same  assailants  ; and  a few  days  afterwards 
a house  belonging  to  Milo  was  attacked  in  the  same 
manner.  On  this  hist  occasion,  however,  Q.  Fluccus 
sallied  out  from  another  of  Milo’s  houses  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  party,  and,  attacking  Clodius,  killed  a 
number  of  his  most  notorious  followers,  and  obliged 
him  to  save  his  own  life  by  flight.  At  the  same  time, 
also,  Clodius,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  was 
threatened  with  a prosecution  by  Milo ; but,  by  the 
assistance  of  his  brother-in-law,  Q.  Metcllus  the 
Consul,  and  of  his  brother  Appius  Claudius,  one  of 
the  Pftetors,  he  succeeded  in  postponing  his  trial  till 
after  the  Comitia  had  been  held  for  the  election  of 
./Ediles.J  He  was  a candidate  for  that  office  ; calcu- 
lating that,  if  he  should  gain  it,  he  should  be  able  to 
shelter  himself  under  its  protection  from  the  impeach- 
ment of  his  adversaries  for  another  year ; and  being 
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in  fact  elected,  he  immediately  commenced  in  liis 
turn  a prosecution  against  Milo,  whom  he  charged 
with  disturbing  the  public  peace.*  P.  Sextius,  who, 
when  Tribune,  had  been  nearly  murdered  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Clodias,  was  now  also  himself  brought  to 
trial  for  the  same  offence ; but  he  was  defended  by 
Cicero  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  orations,  and  was 
acquitted.  The  trial  of  Milo  was  adjourned  from 
time  to  lime,  till  it  was  either  abandoned  altogether, 
or  may  be  supposed  to  have  ended  in  the  acquittal  of 
the  accused. 

The  Consuls  for  the  year  697  were  Cn.  Cornelius 
Lcntulus  Marcel linus  and  L.  Marcius  Philippus  ; the 
former  warmly  disused  in  favour  of  the  Aristocrati- 
cal  party  ; the  latter  a respectable  and  moderate  man, 
who  is  know'll  as  the  father-in-law  of  Augustus  Cesar, 
having  married  Atia  his  mother  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  C.  Octavius.  About  this  time  the  par- 
tisans of  Fompcy  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him 
another  extraordinary  command.  Ptolemy  King  of 
Egypt, t having  been  expelled  from  his  throne  by  his 
subjects,  had  come  to  Rome  during  the  preceding 
year  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  kingdom  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Roman  Government.  It  is  said 
that  he  gained  many  partisans  by  bribery  ; and  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Senate  passed  a vote  that  he  should  be 
restored,  and  the  Consul  P.  Lent  ulus  Spinther,  to 
whose  lot  Cilicia  jiad  fallen  in  the  distribution  of 
Provinces,  was  appointed  to  carry  the  rote  into  exe- 
cution. But  in  the  mean  time  a deputation  of  a 
hundred  citizens  of  Alexandria  had  been  despatched 
from  Egypt  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the  effect 
of  Ptolemy’s  bribes  und  intrigues  ; and  the  King, 
imitating  the  conduct  of  Jugurtba  on  a like  occasion, 
had  caused  the  greater  port  of  them  to  be  assassinated, 
some  on  their  way  to  Rome,  and  others  in  the  city 
itself.  Mill  it  appears  that  the  intiucncc  which  he 
had  gained  by  his  money,  or  by  the  hope  that  bis 
restoration  would  afford  to  many  an  npftortunity  of 
obtaining  military  commands  and  emoluments,  was 
likely  not  only  to  save  him  from  punishment,  but 
even  to  secure  his  return  to  his  kingdom  ; when  it 
began  to  l>e  whispered  that  a prophecy  had  been 
found  in  the  Sibylline  books,  warning  the  Romans 
" not  to  restore  a King  of  Egypt  to  his  throne  with  the 
aid  of  numbers,  but  that  in  any  other  way  they  might 
effect  it.”  On  the  first  rumour  of  this  injunction  of 
the  Sibyl,  C.  Cato,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  summoned 
the  keepers  of  the  mystic  books  before  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and  obliged  them  to  repeat  the 
oracle  exactly.  It  may  be  hoped  that  he  availed 
himself  of  this  expedient  to  bathe  the  intrigues  of 
Ptolemy  and  his  supporters  from  an  honest  indig- 
nation at  their  crimes,  and  that  it  was  taken  up  by 
a large  party  in  the  Senate  with  the  same  feelings. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  the  subject  wits  debated 
with  considerable  warmth,  f Pompey’s  friends  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  commissioned  to  restore  the 
King ; since  his  name  and  authority,  now  that  the 
support  of  an  army  was  forbidden,  were  more  likely 
to  succeed  than  those  of  any  other  person.  Cicero 
and  iiortensius  insisted  that  P.  Lcntulus  should  not 
be  deprived  of  an  office  which  the  Senate  had  already 
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committed  to  him  ; but  C.  Cato  finding  that  Pompey’s  CaiuaJvliua 
claims  were  regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy,  and  that  C«sar. 
the  appointment  would  probably  remain  with  Lentu-  ' 
lus,  brought  in  a law  to  take  away  that  officer’s 
command.*  In  this  he  does  not  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded ; but  his  determined  opposition,  and  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  partisans  of  Poutpcy  and 
Lcntulus,  disappointed,  for  the  present,  tbe  hopes  of 
Ptolemy;  who,  despairing  of  his  return,  retired  to 
Ephesus,  and  there,  to  avoid  the  vengeance  to  which 
he  might  be  exposed  from  the  relations  of  those 
whom  he  had  murdered,  he  lived  in  u sort  of  sanc- 
tuary under  the  protection  of  the  sue  red  precincts  of 
the  temple  of  Diana,  f 

While  these  transactions  were  occurring,  Ciesar,  C-irsar  at 
as  usual,  was  passing  the  winter  at  Lucca,  on  tlte  Lucca, 
very  southern  extremity  of  his  Province,  and  regard- 
ing, with  no  indifferent  eye,  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Rome.  He  had  just  concluded  his  second  campaign, 
w hich  be  had  signalized  by  his  famous  victory  over 
the  Nervii ; and  for  this,  together  with  his  other 
successes,  he  soon  after  received  from  the  Senate  an 
unprecedented  honour,  in  the  appointment  of  a so- 
lemnity of  thanksgiving,  which  was  to  continue  for 
fifteen  days.;  But  the  Aristocrat! cal  party,  retaining 
a lively  resentment  against  him  for  the  seditious 
tenour  of  his  Consulship,  und  viewing  his  present  ex- 
tensive military  command  with  a very  reasonable 
jealousy,  were  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
known  sentiments  of  one  of  the  Consuls,  and  of  the 
moderation  of  the  other,  to  commence  an  attack 
upon  him  and  his  measures.  Scarcely  had  the  pre- The  Aristo- 
sent  Consuls  been  elected,  when  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, § critical 
one  of  the  Tribunes,  brought  forward  in  the  Senate  jj^i^ 
the  question  of  Cesar’s  Agrarian  law,  by  which  the  ^ 
lands  of  Campania  were  assigned  for  division  amoug  Uw*  passed 
the  poorer  citizens.  This  hud  been  always  an  ob-  In  his  Coo- 
noxious  measure  to  a large  portion  of  the  people,  as  “olship. 
it  cut  off  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  the 
public  revenue ; for  the  whole  of  Campania  having 
been  forfeited  to  the  Roman  people  after  the  revolt  of 
Capua  in  the  second  Punic  war,  had  been  since  let  out 
to  individuals,  and  the  rent  arising  from  these  estates 
afforded  a considerable  and  constant  income  to  the 
treasury.  Thus  when  P.  Ruling,  in  the  Agrarian  law 
which  he  brought  forward  during  Cicero's  Consulship, 
had  proposed  to  include  Campania  among  the  districts 
that  were  to  be  divided,  Cicero  attacked  this  as  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  parts  of  tbe  whole  scheme. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Cassar’s  law  was  regarded 
by  many  as  a measure  which  ought  to  be  rescinded  as 
soon  as  possible  ; but  as  Pompcy  was  not  present 
when  P.  Lupus  first  laid  the  subject  before  the  Senate, 
it  was  judged  right  to  postpone  the  discussion  of  a 
question,  in  which  the  Triumvirate  was  so  nearly 
concerned,  till  he  could  attend  to  take  a part  in  it. 

On  the  fifth  of  April, jt  however,  after  a vote  hail 
passed  to  grant  Pompey  the  sum  of  forty  millions  of 
Roman  money,  (3'£2,91GL  13*.  4d.)  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  Controller  of  the  markets,  the  Agrarian 
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law  was  again  men  lionet!  ; the  large  grant  which  had 
just  been  made  out  of  the  treasury,  made  tta  poverty 
more  deeply  felt,  and  rendered  the  recovery  of  the 
Campanian  rents  more  desirable  ; and,  accordingly, 
after  a stormy  debate,  it  was  voted,  on  the  motion  of 
Cicero,  that  the  question  of  the  lands  of  Campania 
should  be  formally  discussed  in  a full  Senate,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  May.  But  the  fifteenth  of  May  arrived,  anti  the 
lands  of  Campania  were  suffered,  without  dispute,  to 
remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Cmar  t law  ; while, 
instead  of  commencing  any  attack  on  Caesar's  mea- 
sures, Cicero  about  this  time  delivered  a speech  in 
the  Senate  full  of  the  highest  praises  on  his  conduct 
in  Gaul,*  and  recommending  that  his  Province  should 
still  be  continued  to  him,  when  some  members  had 
proposed  that  a new  officer  should  be  sent  out  to 
succeed  him,  according  to  the  usual  practice  and  law 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  appears  that  Cicero,  ever 
since  his  return  from  exile,  hod  been  disgusted  with 
the  high  Aristocratical  party ; and  finding  that  they 
regarded  him  with  jealousy,  according  to  his  own 
account,  f he  was  naturally  disposed  to  seek  the  friend- 
ship, or  at  least  to  deprecate  the  enmity,  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Accordingly,  on  the  trial  of  P.  Sextius,  when 
he  attacked  P.  Yatinius,  one  of  Cesar's  instruments 
during  his  Consulship,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  he 
was  careful  to  speak  of  Cesar  himself  in  terms  of 
respect.  J Still  he  seemed  disposed  to  adhere  to  the 
cause  which  he  hatl  formerly  upheld : he  openly 
extolled  the  conduct  of  M.  Bibulus,^  Cesar's  late  col- 
league ; he  supported  the  interests  of  P.  Lentulus  in 
opposition  to  the  friends  of  Pompey,  in  the  question 
of  the  King  of  Egypt's  restoration  ; and  above  all,  his 
motion  on  the  fifth  of  April  seemed  to  be  the  pledge 
of  his  determined  enmity  to  the  party  of  the  Trium- 
virate. It  was  received  as  such  by  the  high  Aris- 
tocratical party,  who  displayed  un  evident  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  an  irreconcilable  quarrel  between  him, 
and  Pompey,  and  Cesar.  Cicero  took  alarm  at  this, 
and  having  probably  received  some  personal  grounds  of 
offence  from  the  Aristocratical  leaders,  he  despatched, 
within  five  days.H  a small  work  of  his  own  composi- 
tion to  Csesar,  coached  in  language  designedly  com- 
plimentary, on  purpose,  ns  he  himself  confesses,  to 
bind  him  to  his  reconciliation  with  Cesar.  and  to  cut 
off  the  possibility  of  his  reuniting  himself  with  the 
Aristocracy.  Still  his  conduct  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
fifth  of  April,  had  so  offended  and  alarmed  Pompey, 
that  leaving  Rome  immediately,  as  if  to  superintend 
the  business  of  his  office  as  Controller  of  the  markets, 
he  paid  a visit  to  Cesar  at  Lucca,  and  there  consulted 
with  him  upon  the  steps  to  be  taken  with  regard  to 
Cicero's  opposition  to  their  measures.  From  Lucca 
Pompey  crossed  over  to  Sardinia,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Q.  Cicero,  who  held  a public  situation  in 
that  island.**  He  dwelt  much  on  the  services  which 
he  bad  rendered  to  Marcus  Cicero,  and  reminded 
Quintus  that  he  had  answered  to  him  for  his  brother's 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  Triumvirate,  when 
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sol  iciting  their  concurrence  in  his  proposed  recall  from  CtluJnilu 
banishment.  Quintus,  it  is  probable,  lost  no  time  in 
reporting  this  conversation  to  his  brother ; and  it v 
seems  to  have  produced  on  him  tile  desired  effect ; for 
he  dropped,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prosecution  of  the 
Campanian  question,  ami,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  he  absented  himself  from 
political  business  altogether. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  that  M.  Cato 
returned  to  Rome  from  Cyprus,  bringing  with  him  a 
considerable  treasure  which  had  belonged  to  the  late 
sovereign  of  the  island.  As  his  vessel  advanced  up  the 
Tiber,*  the  Senate,  headed  by  the  two  Consuls,  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  immense  crowd  of  private  citizens,  came 
out  of  the  city,  and  descended  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  welcome  him;  but  be  proceeded  without  notic- 
ing this  compliment,  till  he  reached  the  spot  where  the 
treasure  was  to  be  landed.  Still  further  to  testify  their 
regard  for  him,  the  Senate  proposed  to  confer  on  him  the 
office  of  Pretor  for  the  following  year ; t by  voting  that 
he  should  be  appointed  l*nr tor  at  the  next  Comltta, 

* * extra  ordmem,"  that  is,  by  virtue  of  the  Senate's 
resolution,  independently  of  the  votes  of  the  Centuries. 

But  Cato  disapproving  of  such  an  unusual  measure, 
and  conscious  also  that,  if  it  were  contested  by  the 
popular  party,  it  would  greatly  prejudice  his  prospects 
of  success  when  he  became  a candidate  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  declined  the  compliment  thus  offered  him. 

It  is  said  also,  that  he  complained  of  the  conduct  of 
Cicero J in  wishing  to  declare  the  Tribuneship  of' 

Clodius  illegal,  and  all  the  acts  passed  in  it  to  be  con- 
sequently invalid,  and  that  he  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Clodius  on  this  question.  In  doing  this,  he 
was  defending,  in  fact,  the  validity  of  his  own  pro- 
ceedings in  Cyprus  ; which,  as  his  commission  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  a law  of  Clodius,  would  them- 
selves have  lost  their  authority,  if  that  commission 
were  not  legally  conferred.  But  the  Aristocratical 
party  in  general  were  disposed  to  coalesce  with  Clo- 
dius at  the  present  moment,  l>ecause  he  was  now  at 
enmity  with  Pompey  j and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  alienated  Cicero  from  them,  and  inclined  him, 
as  we  have  seer.,  to  relinquish  his  opposition  to  the 
Triumvirate. 

L.  Doroitius  .-Enobarbus,  by  birth  and  by  preference  Pompey 
alike  attached  to  the  Aristocracy,  was  preparing  to  andOrsasas 
offer  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  Consulship,  with  *lu|d|d*lcs 
the  avowed  intention  of  procuring  the  recall  of  Cesar  conficJship. 
from  his  Province.^  It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  h<i 
would  receive  the  zealous  support  of  the  Senate  ; und 
if  the  (Emilia  were  held  by  the  present  Consul  Mnr- 
ccllinus,  his  election  was  most  likely  to  follow.  To 
prevent  it,  Pompey  and  Crassus  resolved  to  come  for- 
ward themselves  os  his  opponents  ; and  that  the 
Comitia  might  not  be  held  by  an  unfriendly  person, 

C.  Cato,{|  one  of  the  Tribunes,  was  prevailed  on  to 
stop  the  elections  by  hia  negative,  till  the  year 
expired  and  the  present  Consuls  went  out  of  office. 

Whether  he  had  been  gained  over  by  Pompey  since 
bis  opposition  to  the  restoration  of  King  Ptolemy,  or 
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Binfmpby.  whether  he  only  served  the  Triumvirate  from  his 
aversion  to  the  Aristocraticsil  party,  we  cannot  clearly 
decide  ; but  it  seems  that,  in  forbidding  the  Comitia, 
he  professed  only  to  retaliate  upon  the  Consul  Mar- 
cellinus,  who,  by  appointing  frequent  holydays,  had 
obstructed  the  assembling  of  the  people  on  public 
business,  and  had  deprived  him  of  all  opportunities  of 
carrying  some  laws,  of  which  he  was  the  proposer. 
After  all,  the  Consular  elections  were  disgraced  by 
scenes  of  open  violence  : Domitius,*  who  persisted  in 
trying  the  event,  was  prevented  by  force  from  reach- 
ing the  Forum  ; M.  Cato,  who  attended  him  with  his 
usual  courage,  was  wounded,  and  one  of  his  servants 
killed  ■,  and  in  this  manner  Pompcy  and  Crussus 
obtained  their  second  Consulship,  fifteen  years  ufler 
they  had  been  for  the  first  lime  elected  together  to 
the  same  office. 

But  although  Domitius  was  thus  excluded  from  the 
Consulship,  M.  Cato  still  hoped  that  he  should  him- 
self obtain  a place  among  the  Praetors,  even  though 
he  hud  declined  the  irregular  interference  of  the 
Senate  in  his  behalf.  II is  character  was  so  respected, 
that,  if  no  unfair  arts  were  practised  by  his  opponents, 
he  was  likely  to  be  successful ; but  the  elections  were 
deferred,  it  appears,  till  the  month  ofMayjf  and  then 
the  Consuls  rejected  a proposal  made  by  some  of  the 
Senators,  that  sixty  days  should  elapse  between  the 
nomination  of  the  Praitors  and  their  entering  upon 
their  office,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  inquiry  into  any 
corrupt  practices  to  which  they  might  have  been 
indebted  for  their  success.  Bribery,  indeed,  is  said 
to  have  been  used  most  unscrupulously  by  the  Tri- 
umvirate yet  still,  on  the  day  of  the  Comitia,  Cato 
obtained  the  votes  of  the  first  tribe  j a circumstance 
which  so  alarmed  his  opponents,  that  Pompey  himself 
came  forward  and  declared  that  he  had  heard  thunder; 
thus  procuring  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly,  at 
the  expense,  it  is  said,  of  an  open  falsehood.  In  the 
interval  thus  gained,  the  party  of  the  Consuls  renewed 
their  efforts  to  procure  votes,  and,  when  the  election 
again  came  on,  Cato  was  rejected.  The  other  elections 
were  equally  unfavourable  to  the  Aristocracy  ; and 
only  two  of  their  partisans,  C.  Ateius  Capito,  and  P. 
Aquillius  G alius, § could  find  a place  on  the  list  of 
Tribunes. 

The  Trebo-  The  most  memorable  event  of  this  year  was  the  law 
wan  bur.  proposed  by  C.  Trebonius,  now  Tribune  of  the  people, 
and  a partisan  of  the  Triumvirate,  and  afterwards 
more  notorious  as  one  of  the  assassins  of  Casar.  Its 
object  was  to  confer  a military  command  for  a term 
of  years  on  each  of  the  Consols  : thus,  the  Province 
of  Spain  was  assigned  to  Pompey, ||  and  that  of  Syria 
to  Craitus,  to  be  held  for  live  years,  with  a discretion- 
ary power  of  raising  troops,  and  of  making  peace  and 
war.  After  a most  resolute  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  two  Aristocratical  Tribunes,  and  of  M.  Cato,  the 
law  was  carried  by  absolute  violence  ; and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  Pompey  himself  proposed  and  carried 
anotber,f[  prolonging  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul  for 
five,  or,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  for  three  years 
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beyond  the  term  originally  assigned  to  it,  and  adding  CaiusJulioa 
Germany  also,  as  it  is  said,  to  bis  Province.  Crassus,  Casar. 
who  was  eager  to  grasp  the  glory  which  he  anticipated  ‘ 
from  an  attack  on  the  Parthians,  left  Rome  In  the 
month  of  November,*  on  his  way  to  Syria;  but  his 
departure  was  attended  with  circumstances  which 
were  regarded  at  the  time  ns  ominous  of  evil,  and 
which  were  remembered  more  carefully  after  the  dis- 
astrous issue  of  his  expedition.  The  Tribunes,  Ateius 
and  Aquillius,!  at  first  attempted  to  prevent  him  from 
going,  and  Ateius  threatened  him  with  imprisonment, 
but  was  restrained  by  the  negative  of  his  colleagues  : 
however,  when  Crassus  was  leaving  the  city,  os  we  have 
before  related,  he  denounced  the  wrath  of  the  gods  Crosxutset* 
against  his  enterprise,  and  lighting  a fire  at  the  gate 
through  which  Crassus  was  to  pass,  he  went  through  bis  way  "to 
certain  ceremonies  of  imprecation,  devoting,  with  the  Syria, 
most  fearful  curses,  both  the  General  and  his  army  to 
destruction.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the  projected  war  with 
the  Parthians  was  so  unpopular,  especially  w hen  com- 
bined with  the  manner  in  which  Crassus  had  gained 
his  Province,  that  he  was  attended  by  nothing  of  that 
train  of  citizens  who  were  used  to  crowd  round  on 
officer  when  departing  from  Rome  to  undertake  an 
arduous  contest  against  a foreign  enemy  ; but  that  he 
besought  Pompey  to  accompany  him  out  of  the  city, 
in  the  hope  that  his  presence  might  save  him  at  least 
from  any  open  expressions  of  ill-will  on  the  ]>arl  of 
the  multitude.  Meanwhile  Pompey  himself  intrusted 
the  command  of  his  Province  to  his  lieutenants,  and 
continued  to  reside  in  Rome,  prctcuding  that  his  post 
of  Controller  of  the  mnrkets  did  not  allow*  him  to  be 
absent  from  the  Capital  but  enjoying  probably  the 
thought,  that  whilst  lie,  like  Caesar  and  Crassus,  had 
a Province  and  an  army  nt  his  disposal,  he  was  living 
at  the  same  time  at  the  seat  of  Government,  and  exer- 
cising an  influence  there  which  was  little  short  of 
sovereignty. 

In  this  situation  Pompey  was  at  the  utmost  height  Consulship 
of  his  ambition  ; and  accordingly  from  this  time  for-  of  C.Dobu- 
wards  he  abetted  no  acts  of  violence,  and  encouraged 
uo  parties  against  the  Aristocracy,  but  seemed  inclined  Claudius, 
to  regard  the  Senate,  as  a Prince  would  view  the  M.  Cato 
nobility  of  his  kingdom,  that  is,  as  the  most  natural  **r*lor* 
supports  and  ornaments  of  his  own  greatness.  Thus 
the  elections  for  the  ensuing  year  uppear  to  have 
passed  without  disturbance  ; and  L.  Domitius,  who 
had  been  tbc  unsuccessful  opponent  of  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  was  now  able  to  gain  his  object,  and  was 
chosen  Consul,  together  with  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher, 
the  brother  of  P.  Clodius,  and  a partisan  of  Ca?snr. 

M.  Cato  also  was  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
esteem  which  the  people  entertained  for  him,  and  was 
elected  Prsetor  without  difficulty.  Cicero’s  reconcilia- 
tion with  Ctesar  was  about  this  time  confirmed,  by  the 
appointment  of  his  brother  Quintus  to  be  one  of 
Cesar's  lieutenants  ill  Gaul  ; and  P.  Clodius  had  now 
somewhat  declined  in  notoriety,  and  had  lost  much  of 
his  power  and  perhaps  of  his  inclination  to  excite 
disturbances.  The  Commonwealth  seemed,  in  short, 
destined  to  enioy  a breathing  time  froin  the  perpetual 
tumults  by  which  it  had  been  assailed  j but  its  pence 
rested  on  such  slender  foundations,  that  no  intelligent 


• Cicero,  aH  Atiimm i.  lib.  iv.  eplst.  xiii. 
t Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  iL  c.  72.  Plutarch,  in  Crime,  c.  16. 
t Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xxxix.  p.  109. 
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observer  could  venture  to  calculate  on  its  per- 
petuity. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Ptolemy  King  of  Egypt 
hail  left  Rome  in  the  year  697,  and  had  retired  to 
Ephesus,  hopeless  of  effecting  his  restoration  to  his 
throne  by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  although  he 
had  committed  so  many  crimes  to  purchase  it.  But 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following  he  found  an 
unexpected  friend  in  A.  Gnbinius,  who  still  held  the 
Province  of  Syria,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  on  the 
expiration  of  his  Consulship.  Gabinius  instigated,  as 
some  say,  by  private  letters  from  Pompcy,*  and  at  any 
rate  trusting  to  his  protection  to  save  him  from 
punishment,  if  he  were  afterwards  questioned  for  his 
conduct,  did  not  hesitate  to  espouse  the  King's  cause ; 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  two  recent  laws 
of  Syllu  and  Ccsnr,  marched  with  his  uruiy  out  of  his 
Province, + invaded  Egypt,  and,  having  defeated  the 
Egyptians  and  taken  Alexandria,  reinstated  Ptolemy 
in  his  former  power.  Meantime  the  Syrians,  during 
the  absence  of  his  army,*  suffered  severely  from  the 
incursions  of  some  hordes  of  plunderers,  bv  whom,  as 
by  the  common  scourge  of  that  part  of  Asia,  the 
wilder  parts  of  their  country  were  occupied.  They 
carried  their  complaints  to  Rome,  and  they  met  with 
the  more  favourable  reception,  because,  from  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  Province,  which  had  been  ill  pro- 
tected even  when  Gabinius  was  present,  the  taxes 
could  not  be  collected,  and  the  formers  of  the  revenue 
were  unable  to  discharge  their  debt  to  the  Govern- 
ment. But  the  interest  of  Pompcy  and  Crassus  suffi- 
ciently defended  Gabinius  during  their  Consulship ; and 
Crassus,  who  was  going  to  supersede  him  in  his  Pro- 
vince, felt  himself  possibly  the  more  bound  to  secure 
him  from  molestation  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Now, 
however,  the  interest  of  the  Triumvirate  was  less 
predominant ; and  Gabinius,  when  he  at  last  arrived  in 
Italy,  and  entered  the  Capital  by  night,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  September,  § found  himself  at  once  beset  with 
prosecutions.  On  his  first  trial,  for  a violation  of  the 
Cornelian  law  in  leading  an  army  out  of  his  Province, 
he  was  acquitted ; ||  partly,  according  to  Cicero,  from 
the  wnnt  of  talent  in  his  accuser,  and  partly  from  the 
corruption  of  his  Judges.  He  was  tried  a second  time, 
however,  on  a charge  of  receiving  bribes  from  King 
Ptolemy ; and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Cicero, 
who  had  ever  been  his  most  vehement  enemy,  now 
appeared  as  his  advocate.^  This  change  hod  been 
brought  about  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Pompcy,** 
to  whom  Cicero  was  unwilling  to  refuse  any  thing ; 
but  the  real  placability  of  Cicero's  disposition  disposed 
him  to  lay  aside  his  animosities  ; and  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  feeling  would  make  him  lees  suspect  the 
purity  of  his  own  motives,  when  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  won  over  by  Caesar  to  forget  his  enmity  to  Vatinius, 
and  when  he  now  was  persuaded  by  Pompcy  to  defend 
Gabinius.  His  reconciliation,  however,  was  of  no 
benefit  to  the  accused,  who  was  condemned,  and  went 
into  exile. 

The  competition  for  the  Consulship  began  as  usual 


* Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xxxix.  p.  115. 
f Cicero,  t»  c.  21. 

j Dion  Cittius,  lib.  mu.  p.  118. 

§ Cicero,  ad  Q.  Fralrrm,  lib.  Hi.  CfUt.  1. 
||  Ibid.  lib.  lit.  rpist.  ir. 
v Valerias  M&xtmus,  lib.  It.  c.  2. 
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about  midsummer,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  vche-  CsiusJullm 
mence.  There  were  four  candidates,*  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvin  us,  who  had  been  Tribune  in  the  Consulship  of 
Caesar  and  Bibulus,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  p>ro,D 
his  steady  support  of  the  Aristocracy ; M.  Valerius 
Me*  sain,  who  was  also  attached  to  the  same  interest  j * 

C.  Memmius,  who  had  been  formerly  Pompcy's  Quits- 

tor  in  Spain,  and  who  now  rested  his  hopes,  in  a great  ’ 


measure,  on  the  influence  of  Caesar's  friends  in  his  A c 
behalf;  and  M.  iEtnilius  Scnurus,  the  son  of  that  ’ 
Scaurus  who  was,  during  so  many  years,  first  on  the  to* 
rolls  of  the  Senate,  and  the  son-in-law  of  L.  Sylla,  44, 

who  had  married  his  mother  Mctella.  He  was  at  this  .r.  . 
very  time  hrought  to  trial  before  M.  Cato  as  Pra?tor,f  eJmpriitioa 
on  a charge  of  corruption  in  the  oil  ministration  of  his  for  tbe 
late  Province  of  Sardinia  ; but  was  defended  by  Cicero  Consulship, 
and  Hortensius,  and  acquitted.  All  these  candidates 
were  guilty  of  bribery  to  such  an  amount  as  to  pro- 
duce a great  effect  on  the  money  market  ; for  they 
borrowed  such  large  sums  to  carry  on  their  canvass,  J 
that  the  rate  of  interest  rose  in  one  day  from  four  to 
eight  per  cent.  The  Senate,  to  repress  these  proceed- 
ings,§ wished  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  candidates  previously  to  the  election  ; and  this 
being  prevented  by  one  of  the  Tribunes,  Q.  Scscvola, 
another  Tribune  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate,  forbade 
the  Comitia  to  be  held  until  this  obstruction  should  be  ^n^moa* 
removed.  In  the  mean  time  C.  Memmius,  by  tbe 
advice  of  Pompcy, ||  disclosed  a singular  scene  of Coaroii *nd 
infamy  in  wbicji  he  himself  was  a principal  actor,  two  of  the 
He  produced  and  read  in  the  Senate  an  agreement  candidate*, 
which  had  been  entered  into  by  himself  and  Cn. 

Domitius  Calvinus  with  the  present  Consuls  ; in  which 
it  was  stipulated,  that,  if  they  were  elected  Consuls, 
they  would  produce  three  Augurs  and  two  Senators  of 
Consular  dignity,  who  should  depose  to  the  validity  of 
a forged  act  of  the  Comitia  Curiatn,  and  a forged 
decree  of  the  Senate  ; that  these  false  instruments 
were  to  confer  the  command  of  certain  Provinces  on 
the  Consuls  of  the  present  year,  in  return  for  the 
support  which  they  were  to  give  to  Mcnimius  and 
Domitius  in  their  present  contest  ; and  if  the  proper 
witnesses  could  not  be  procured  to  prove  what  was 
required,  the  two  candidates  agreed  to  forfeit  to  the 
Consuls  a certain  sum  of  money.  We  may  suppose 
that  Memmius  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  party  of  the 
Triumvirate  to  make  this  disclosure,  in  order  to  ruin 
the  character  of  L.  Domitius,  one  of  the  present  Con- 
suls, who,  as  the  friend  of  Cato,  and  as  the  opponent 
of  Pompcy  and  Crassus  in  the  preceding  year,  was 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  them.  He  trusted  beside*, 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  transaction,  the  elections 
would  be  postponed  till  after  the  expiration  of  the 
present  year  ; and  Pompey’s  friends  then  thought  it 
probable  that  he  “might  be  named  Dictator;  in  which 
case  Memmius,  os  a partisan  of  the  Triumvirate,  had 
every  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  Consulship.  In 
fact,  the  year  was  suffered  to  pass  away  without  any 
election  taking  place;  L.  Domitius  and  Appius  Clau- 
dius went  out  of  office ; and  the  beginning  of  the  seven 
hundredth  year  of  Rome  found  the  Commonwealth 


• Cicero,  ad  Attic* m,  lib.  iv.  epiat.  XT.  ad  Q.  Fratrrm,  lib.  ii. 
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biography.  Jn  a state  of  anarchy,  without  any  promise  of  a speedy 
' return  to  any  thing  more  regular. 

Amongst  the  events  of  the  year  699  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  the  death  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Caisar,  and  wife  of  Pompey.  She  died  immediately 
after  having  given  birth  to  a daughter,*  and  the  child 
survived  her  only  a few  days.  H er  amiable  character 
and  constant  affection  to  her  husband  had  gained  her 
the  general  regard  of  the  people  ; ami  this  they  testi- 
fied by  insisting  on  celebrating  her  funeral  in  the 
Campus  Marlins,  a compliment  scarcely  ever  paid  to 
any  woman  before.  It  is  said  that  Pompey  had 
always  loved  her  tenderly,  and  the  purity  and  happi- 
ness of  his  domestic  life  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
points  in  his  character.  Now  the  tic  that  had  bound 
him  so  closely  to  Caesar  was  broken,  and  no  private 
a iid  (N ugh-  considerations  any  longer  existed  to  allay  the  jealousies 
t*  rofCa->ar.  and  animosities  which  political  disputes  might  enkindle 
between  them. 

The  Commonwealth  remained  without  Consuls  for 
some  months, t the  elections  being  continually  ob- 
structed, as  it  appears,  by  some  of  the  Tribunes  who 
were  in  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  who  wished  to 
drive  the  Aristocracy  into  the  necessity  of  appointing 
him  Dictator.  Pompey,  however,  always  professed 
his  unwillingness  to  accept  such  a trust ; and  whether 
he  was  sincere  or  not,  lie  was  obliged,  at  last,  to  act 
agreeably  to  his  professions  ; and,  uniting  his  influence 
to  that  of  the  Senate,  the  Comifia  were  at  last  suffered 
to  be  held,  and  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinos  and  M.  Valerius 
Consulship  M os  sain  were  elected  Consuls.  Put  the  same  difli- 
■►f  C».  Du-  culties  threatened  to  arise,  with  regard  to  the  nppoint- 
M Mewdi  nient  of  their  successors.  T.  Annius  Milo,?  who  had 
p c ’ borne  so  great  a part  in  effecting  Cicero’s  recall  from 
700  banishment,  P.  l’iautiua  Uvpsccus,  a partisan  of 
Milo,  Set-  Pompey,  and  who  had  served  as  his  Qutestor  in  the 
I lo,  «ml  war  with  Mithrklatcs,  and  Q.  Mctellus  Scipio,  who, 
Hypwas  being  by  birth  a member  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios, 
had  been  adopted  into  thnt  of  the  Mctclli  by  Q. 
tuasuhhin.  Metellui  Pius,  and  who  had  been  accused  of  bribery 
seven  years  before, § were  now  candidates  for  the 
Consulship ; and  at  the  same  time  P.  Clodius  was 
C Iodine  a aiming  at  being  elected  Praetor.  The  old  enmity  that 
candidate  had  subsisted  between  Clodius  and  Milo  now  broke 
Vr  toralikj  OU*  a^rcs^  wfrh  increased  violence  j and  they  opposed 
ruu*>‘  one  another,  as  before,  with  parties  of  armed  men, 
who  frequently  met  and  fought  in  the  streets,  while 
all  the  candidates  were  equally  guilty  of  the  most 
scandalous  corruption.  Milo  had  the  support  of  the 
Aristocrntic&l  jmrty,  and  had  won,  moreover,  a large 
share  of  popular  favour,  by  the  extreme  magnificence  of 
the  games  which  he  had  lately  exhibited  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  multitude.  He  was  thus  not  unlikely 
to  gain  his  election,  if  the  Comitia  were  peaceably 
held  j and  Clodius,  to  prevent  this,  occasionally  inter- 
rupted the  assemblies  of  the  people  by  acts  of 
violence  on  one  of  which  occasions  the  two  Consuls 
were  assailed  with  stones  and  wounded. ||  Three  of 
the  Tribunes  also,  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  T.  Munntius 
Plane  in  Bursa,  and  C.  Sallustius  Crisp  us  the  historian, 
were  determined  enemies  of  Milo  ; and  their  negatives 
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were  probably  used,  as  had  been  done  in  the  preceding  CniuoJulias 
year,  to  stop  the  election  in  a manner  more  agreeable  Ceur. 
to  law.  Cn.  Domitius  and  M.  Mesial*  thus  resigned  ‘ 
the  Consulship  at  the  end  of  the  year,  before  any 
persons  were  named  to  succeed  them  ; and  a period 
of  anarchy  was  likely  again  tn  continue  for  some 
months,  till  one  party  or  the  other  coukl  gain  a more 
decided  ascendency. 

But  an  event  soon  occurred  which  totally  changed 
the  face  of  affairs.  On  the  twentieth  of  January 
Milo  set  out  from  Rome  to  go  to  Lanuvium  ; a town 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  Magistrate,  or  Dictator,  and 
where,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he  was  on  the  following 
day  to  appoint  a Flamcn  for  the  performance  of  some  Jnterrrg- 
of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Municipality.  He  nU10* 
travelled  in  n carriage,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Fausta,  and  by  one  of  his  friends,  and  attended  by  a 
strong  body  of  his  slaves,  and  also  by  some  of  those 
gladiators  whose  sendees  he.  had  occasionally  em-  Clodius  U 
ployed  in  his  contests  with  Clodius.  It  was  late  in  murdered 
the  afternoon,  and  he  had  just  passed  the  little  town  by  Milo  at 
of  Bovilla*,  ascending  the  Alban  hills,  when  he  fell  in 
with  Clodius,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  mounted  c* 
on  horseback,  and  followed  by  about  thirty  of  his 
slaves.  Clodius,  it  appears,  had  been  to  Aricia  on 
business,  and  thence  had  returned  to  a villa  of 
his  own  on  the  Alban  hills,  where  he  intended  to 
pass  the  night  j but  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  one  Cyrus,  an  architect  at  Rome,  whose 
property  he  expected  to  inherit,  he  left  his  villa  at  a 
late  hour,  puq>osing  to  travel  on  with  all  speed  to  the 
Capital.  He  and  Milo  passed  one  another  without 
disturbance ; but  the  gladiators,  who  were  among  the 
last  of  Milo's  party,  provoked  a quarrel  with  the  slaves 
of  Clodius  ; and  Clodius  turning  back,  and  interposing 
in  an  authoritative  manner,  Birria,  one  of  the  gladia- 
tors, ran  him  through  the  shoulder  with  his  sword. 

Upon  this  the  fray  became  more  general.  Milo's 
slaves  hastened  back  in  greater  numbers  to  take  part 
in  it,  while  Clodius  was  carried  into  an  inn  at  Ho*  illie. 

Meanwhile,  Milo  himself  was  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  and,  resolving  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  before  him,  he  ordered  his  slaves  to 
attack  the  inn  and  destroy  his  enemy.  Clodius  was 
dragged  out  into  the  road,  and  there  murdered  ; his 
slaves  shared  his  fate,  or  saved  their  lives  by  flying 
to  places  of  concealment ; and  his  body,  covered  with 
wounds,  was  left  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway.* 

After  the  perpetration  of  this  net,  Milo  continued  Thcbodyof 
his  journey  towards  Lanuvium.  The  body  of  Clodius  Clodius  is 
was  taken  up  soon  after  by  a Senator  who  happened  c«ni«I  to 
to  be  returning  to  Rome  from  the  country,  and  was  Roroc* 
sent  on  by  him  to  the  Capital  in  his  own  litter  ; he 
himself  (suspecting,  probably,  what  was  likely  to 
follow),  going  back  to  the  place  which  he  had  just  left, 
in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  all  disturbance.  It 
was  about  an  hour  after  nightfall,  that  the  body  was 
brought  to  the  house  of  Clodius  in  Rome,  and  there 
deposited  in  the  court  of  the  building.  A crowd, 
consisting  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  populace  and  of 

• Aaronina,  »u  Freer  an.  Ora t.  pro  ,\fil*n*.  This  account  of 
the  death  of  Clodius  is  taken  from  the  argumeut  prefixed  by 
Aaconiua  to  Cieero'a  speech  ia  defence  of  Milo.  In  lire  whole 
of  thr  detail,  As  cornua  has  shewn  proat  dlHfcncv,  clearness,  and 
impartiality  ; and  his  authority,  on  this  occasion,  may  be  followed 
with  entire  reliance  on  it*  excellence. 
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Biography,  slaves,  presently  gathered  round  it;  and  Fulvia,  the 
’ widow  of  the  deceased,  inflamed  their  passions  by  a 
display  of  the  wildest  sorrow,  os  she  pointed  out  the 
wounds  with  which  her  husband  was  covered.  By 
daybreak  on  the  following  morning  the  crowd  was 
greatly  increased  ; and  the  Tribunes,  T.  Munatius  and 
Q.  Pompeius,  who  were  attached  to  the  popular  party, 
hastening  to  the  spot,  recommended  to  the  people  to 
take  up  the  body  in  its  present  state,  to  bear  it  into 
the  Forum,  and*  there  exhibit  it  on  the  rostra.  The 
multitude  readily  followed  their  directions  ; and  the 
two  Tribunes  began  to  expatiate  on  the  atrocity  of 
the  murder,  and  to  inflame  the  pnblic  indignation 
against  its  author.  As  the  passions  of  the  populace 
were  excited,  they  were  more  disposed  to  listen  to 
the  most  violent  suggestions ; and  presently  they 
carried  the  body  from  the  rostra  into  the  Senate-house, 
and  there  set  fire  to  it  on  a pile  made  at  the  moment 
out  of  the  benches,  tables,  and  other  furniture  which 
they  found  at  hand.  The  consequence  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  that  the  Senate-house  itself  was 
And  burnt  involved  in  the  conflagration,  and  burnt  to  the  ground ; 
by  the  |k>-  many  of  the  populace,  no  doubt,  delighting  in  the 
tho  Senate-  acc*^enl*  ^ pleased  to  see  Clodius,  even  after  his 
house.  death,  becoming  the  cause  of  mischief  to  that  as- 
sembly, which,  during  bis  lifetime,  he  bad  regarded 
with  such  unceasing  enmity. 

These  and  several  other  disorders  committed  by 
the  multitude  somewhat  turned  the  tide  of  public 
opinion,  which  had  at  first  run  strongly  against  Milo, 
lie  now  was  encouraged  to  return  to  Rome,  to  renew 
his  canvass  for  the  Consulship,  and  to  make  a large 
distribution  of  money  among  the  several  Tribes.  The 
other  candidates  continued  their  intrigues  in  the  same 
manner,*  and  parties  of  armed  men  were  employed 
successively  on  all  sides  to  prevent  the  Coraitia  from 
being  peaceably  held  ; insomuch,  that  the  Senate  at 
Inst  gave  the  usual  solemn  charge  to  the  Interrex,  the 
Tribunes  of  the  people,  and  Pompey  as  a Proconsul 
holding  a military  command,  “ that  they  should 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth  j"  and 
that  Pompey  should  be  commissioned  to  levy  soldiers 
in  every  part  of  Italy  to  assist  him  in  maintaining  the 
public  peace.  But,  as  it  seemed  desirable  at  once  to 
remove  the  want  of  a supreme  magistrate,  and  as  the 
appointment  of  a Dictator  was  a measure  generally 
obnoxious,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  M. 
Bibulus,  with  the  concurrence  of  M.  Cato,  that  Pom- 
pey should  forthwith  he  declared  Consul  without  any 
Pompey  colleague.  This  seemed  a complete  overture  on  the 
appointed  part  of  the  Aristocracy  towards  a reconciliation  with 
•ole Consul.  Pompey,  and  he  received  it  as  such  ; and  is  said  to  have 
expressed,  particularly  to  Cato,  his  thanks  for  the 
confidence  which  he  had  thus  reposed  in  bim.f  He 
entered  on  his  office  immediately  without  opposition  ; 
whether  it  was  admitted  that  the  Senate  might  by  its 
own  authority  create  a Consul  as  well  as  a Dictator 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  or  whether  the  Interrex 
was  enabled  to  hold  the  Coinitio,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  Senate  was  confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the 

reople.  No  sooner  was  he  declared  Consul  than  he 
rought  forward  two  laws  with  the  sanction  of  tha 
Senate;^  one  enacting  that  on  inquiry  should  be  in* 

• Asconina,  in  Cicermm.  Ormt.  jrro  tfiknr. 
f Plourch,  in  Ctilanr,  c.  17,  48. 

1 Asconiu*,  mli  nprm. 
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§ tituied  into  the  late  acts  of  violence,  and  specifying  Ca'uwJitUaa 
particularly  the  murder  of  Clodius,  and  the  burning  C*wr. 
of  the  Senate-house;  the  other  providing  severer'- 
penalties  for  the  crime  of  bribery.  In  both  a mate- 
rial improvement  was  introduced  in  the  regulation  of 
trials  : the  witnesses  on  each  side  were  to  be  pre- 
viously examined  during  three  days,  and  on  the 
following  day  both  the  accuser  and  the  accused  were 
to  finish  their  pleadings,  two  hours  being  allowed 
to  the  former,  and  three  to  the  latter.  It  was  further 
enacted,  that  a Judge  should  be  chosen  by  the  people 
from  among  the  citizens  of  Consular  rank,  to  preside  44 
in  the  proposed  inquiry.  When  these  laws  were  first 
brought  forward,  M.  Cselius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  a 
man  of  doubtful  character  and  closely  connected  with 
Milo,  endeavoured  to  obstruct  their  progress  ; but 
was  deterred  by  a threatening  expression  of  Pompey, 

*•  that  he  would  protect  the  Commonwealth,  if  neces- 
sary, by  force  of  arms."  Pompey,  indeed,  appeared 
personally  to  apprehend  the  violence  of  Milo.  A man 
who  hod  so  long  been  accustomed  to  employ  a band 
of  gladiators  in  bis  political  contests,  and  who  had 
lately  used  their  swords  with  so  little  scruple  against 
his  enemy,  might  w ell  be  suspected  of  venturing  on 
some  desperate  measure  to  escape  the  judgment  of 
the  laws ; and  Pompey,  therefore,  surrounded  his 
residence  with  a strong  military  guard,  and  on  one 
occasion  assembled  the  Senate  in  one  of  the  galleries 
of  his  own  house,  that  they  might  be  under  the  safe- 
guard of  his  soldiers. 

Meantime  L,  Domitius  ALnobarbus,  who  had  been  Trial  ©f 
Consul  two  years  before,  was  apjtolnted  chief  Judge  Milo, 
for  the  approaching  trials  ; and  the  other  members  of 
the  court  were  nominated  by  Pompey  with  such  care, 
that  Home  had  never  seen  a tribunal  composed  of 
citizens  more  distinguished,  or  of  greater  integrity. 

M.  Cato  is  mentioned  as  having  been  one  of  their 
number.  Before  these  Judges  Milo  was  accused  by 
two  of  the  nephews  of  Clodius  j and  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  according  to  Pompey*  s new  law,  com-* 
mcnccd  on  the  fourth  of  April,  and  continued  during 
that  and  the  two  following  days.  The  proceedings 
were  carried  on  in  the  Forum  ; and  on  the  first  day 
when  M.  Marcel lu a,  one  of  Milo’s  advocates,  was 
beginning  to  question  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  the  rabble,  which  filled  the  Forum,  and 
which  consisted  of  the  partisans  of  Clodius,  raised 
so  alarming  a clamour,  that  Marcellus,  dreading  some 
personal  violence,  was  received  within  the  place  set 
apart  for  the  Judges,  and  Pompey  was  applied  to  for 
a guard  to  enable  the  accused  to  conduct  his  defence 
with  freedom.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  days, 
the  Court  was  protected  by  the  presence  of  so  strong 
a military  force,  that  the  examination  of  the  witnesses 
was  concluded  without  a second  interruption.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  after  the  Court  had 
adjourned  till  its  final  sitting,  T.  Munatius  Plancua 
addressed  the  multitude,  and  advised  them  to  attend 
on  the  last  day  of  the  trial  with  a full  display  of  their 
strength,  to  testify  to  the  Judges  their  own  opinion  of 
Milo's  guilt,  and  not  to  suflfer  him  to  escape  the  pu- 
nishment which  he  deserved.  At  length,  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  of  April,  the  Court  again 
assembled ; the  shops  were  shut  throughout  the  city  j 
the  Forum  was  crowded  by  multitudes  of  the  populace, 
and  surrounded  by  Pompev's  soldiers  ; Potnpev  him- 
self was  present,  attended  by  a select  guard ; the 
2r2 
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Biography-  Judges,  eighty-one  in  number,  were  taken  by  lot  out 
of  the  larger  list  of  persons  nominated  by  Pompey, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  pleadings  was  awaited 
in  a silence  of  the  deepest  interest  by  the  immense 
concourse  of  people  that  thronged  the  Forum.  The 
accusers  were  three  in  number,  Appius  Claudius,  one 
of  Clodius's  nephews,  M.  Antonius,  who  was  after- 
wards so  distinguished,  and  P.  Valerius  Ncpas  ; and 
their  speeches,  according  to  Pompcy's  law,  were 
limited  to  two  hours  altogether.  Cicero  arose  to 
reply  in  defence  of  Milo ; but  it  is  said  that  he  was 
so  confused  by  the  clamours  and  outcries  of  the  po- 
pulace devoted  to  the  party  of  Clodius,  that  he  did 
not  speak  with  his  usual  force  and  eloquence.  Before 
the  sentence  of  the  court  was  to  be  pronounced, 
fifteen  Judges  were  challenged  by  the  accusers,  and 
as  many  by  Milo,  so  that  there  were  left  only  fifty- 
one  persons  who  actually  decided  the  cause  ; and  out 
of  these  there  were  found  thirteen  who  voted  in  favour 
of  the  accused,  and  thirty-eight  who  condemned  him. 
When  the  event  of  the  trial  was  known  he  went  into 
exile,  and  fixed  his  abode  at  Massilia,  or  Marseilles, 
in  Gaul  : he  was  also  tried  after  bis  departure  for 
three  other  distinct  offences  ; for  bribery,  for  illegal 
Into  Mile.  ca|, ailing  and  combinations,  and  for  acts  of  violence  j 
and  was  successively  found  guilty  on  all.  But  the 
triumph  of  his  enemies  was  limited  to  the  ruin  of 
Milo  alone  ; for  when,  shortly  afterwards,  M.  Saufcius 
was  accused  for  having  headed  the  assault  on  the  inn 
at  Bovills,  he  was  acquitted,  although  the  charge 
was  notoriously  true  ; and  this  decision  was  owing 
to  the  universal  abhorrence  in  which  the  memory  of 
Clodius  was  held.  On  the  other  hand,  Sex.  Clodius 
and  T.  Munatius  Plancus*  were  brought  to  trial  as 
the  instigators  of  that  riot  in  which  the  Senate -house 
had  been  burnt ; and  they,  together  with  several  others 
of  the  same  party,  were  found  guilty.  Thus  justice 
seemed  to  be  administered  with  unusual  impartiality; 
and  Pompey’s  behaviour  fully  justified  the  confidence 
which  his  countrymen  had  shewn  in  conferring 
on  him  an  authority  so  extensive  and  so  unprece- 
dented. 

After  lie  had  held  the  Consulship  alone  for  some 
months,  he  chose  for  his  colleague  L.  Scipio.  The  new 
Consul  hud  been  one  nf  the  candidates  for  that  office 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  his  daughter  Cornelia 
had  lately  become  the  wife  of  Pompey.  Several  pro- 
secutions for  bribery  were  going  on  at  this  time, 
under  the  new  law  of  Pompey  ; and  another  measure 
was  either  proposed  by  him,  or  was  now  for  the  first 
time  carried  into  effect,  in  order  still  further  to  check 
that  immoderate  competition  for  public  offices  which 
had  of  late  been  so  injurious  to  the  Commonwealth. 
It  was  enacted, 1 that  no  magistrate  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  a Province,  till  five 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  expiration  of  his  magistracy; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  told,  that  Pompey  did 
not  hesitate  to  procure  for  himself  a continuation  of 
his  command  in  Spain  for  five  additional  years.  This 
act  of  most  ill-judged  ambition  was  attended  with 
consequences  more  disastrous  to  his  country,  than 
Pompey  could  be  expected  to  foresee.  His  conduct 
since  the  beginning  of  his  Consulship  had  greatly 


• Cicero,  tit  FsmlUmr.  lib.  rii.  rpbt.  ii. 
f Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xl.  p.  147. 


reconciled  him  to  the  Aristocratical  party ; and  the 
severe  laws  which  be  had  brought  forward  to  correct 
the  public  disorders,  combined  with  the  desire  which 
he  still  manifested  to  maintain  his  own  supremacy  in 
reputation  and  dignity,  gave  no  small  alarm  to  all 
those  who  hoped  to  rise  in  the  Commonwealth  by 
corruption  or  tumults  ; as  if  Pompey,  having  himself 
gained  the  height  which  he  coveted,  was  resolved  to 
employ  his  power  in  barring  up  the  path  against 
all  others.  Above  all,  Caesar  and  his  immediate  par- 
tisans regarded  the  present  course  of  Pompcy's 
administration  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  Caesar's  own 
command  in  Gaul  had  now  lasted  for  more  than  six 
years,  and  in  less  than  four  years  more  it  would  na- 
turally expire  ; he  had  then  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  Rome  as  a private  citizen,  while  Pompey  would 
still  retain  the  command  of  an  army,  and,  from  his 
late  conduct,  was  likely  to  enjoy,  at  least  in  a far 
greater  degree  than  himself,  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  Aristocracy.  Before  his  connection,  then, 
with  Pompey  was  disturbed  by  a more  decided  sepa- 
ration of  their  interests,  and  while  the  remembrance 
of  his  daughter  Julia  was  still  alive  in  the  heart  of 
her  husband,  notwithstanding  his  recent  marriage 
with  another,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  Pompcy's 
influence  to  secure  a point  most  essential  to  his  fu- 
ture designs.  He  might  represent  with  some  plausi- 
bility, that  while  Pompey  was  combining  the  possession 
of  civil  and  military  authority  in  his  own  person,  be 
ought  not  himself  to  be  debarred  from  pursuing  his 
career  of  honours  at  home,  because  the  service  of 
the  State  was  still  detaining  him  in  Gaul ; and  he 
proposed,  accordingly,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
become  a candidate  for  the  Consulship  in  his  absence, 
without  resigning  the  command  of  his  army,  or 
leaving  the  important  duties  of  his  Province.  To 
this  Pompey  not  only  Assented,  but  even  himself* 
applied  to  Cicero  to  obtain  his  concurrence  in  the 
measure;  and  accordingly  a law,  such  as  Cesar  de- 
sired, was  brought  forward  by  some  of  the  Tribunes, 
and  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  most  vehement  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  Cat 0.1  But  when  Caesar's  friends 
expressed  a desire  to  obtain  a still  further  extension 
of  the  term  of  his  command  in  Gaul,  Pompey  was 
unwilling  to  support  them ; and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch,} lie  asserted  that  he  had  letters  from  Caesar  in 
his  possession,  in  which  Caesar  himself  professed  that 
he  was  tired  of  the  lahours  of  a military  life,  and 
that  he  would  gladly  be  relieved  by  the  appointment 
of  a successor. 

While,  however,  Ca-sar  was  thus  affecting  to  be  dis- 
gusted with  his  actual  situation,  he  was,  in  reality, 
making  it  subservient  in  many  ways  to  the  designs 
which  he  entertained  against  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  During  the  present  summer  he  had,  in  fact, 
completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  defeat  of  the 
formidable  confederacy  organized  by  Yercingctorix, 
and  by  the  capture  of  Alcsia.  By  his  successive  vic- 
tories he  had  amassed  a treasure,  which,  if  we 
judge  by  the  effects  ascribed  to  it,  must  have  been 
enormous.  He  is  said  to  have  spared  no  expense  in 
gaining  over  every  person  whose  support  at  Home 


* Cicero,  eJ  .ittievm,  lib.  To,  t&Ll 
■fr  Livy,  EpUamr,  lib.  evil. 
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Biography.  might  be  valuable.  He  lent  Cicero*  a lnrge  sum  of 
money  to  enable  him  to  rebuild  his  houses  after  his 
From  return  from  banishment ; he  won  the  favour  of  the 
populace  by  commencing  several  public  works  in  the 
city.t  by  giving  splendid  exhibitions  of  gladiators, 
anil  by  offering  entertainments  to  the  multitude  in 
honour  of  his  daughter  Julia's  memory.  To  his  own 
army  his  liberalities  were  almost  unbounded  ; while 
his  camp  presented  a place  of  refuge  to  the  needy, 
the  profligate,  the  debtors,  and  even  the  criminals, X 
who  found  it  convenient  to  retreat  from  the  Capital. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  object  of  all  this 
profusion  was  the  enslaving  of  his  country,  and  that 
the  means  which  enabled  him  to  practise  it,  were  de- 
rived from  the  unprovoked  pillage  of  the  towns  and 
temples  of  Gaul,  and  the  sale  of  those  unfortunate 
barbarians,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  unjust  wars, 
became  his  prisoners,  it  may  be  justly  doubted  whether 
the  life  of  any  individual  recorded  in  history  was  ever 
■productive  of  a greater  amount  of  human  misery,  or 
has  been  marked  with  a deeper  stain  of  wickedness. 
Consulship  Meantime  the  year  drew  near  its  close,  and  the  Con- 
of  Scr.  Sul-  -gular  elections  were  again  approaching.  The  candidates 
‘wcrc  Servius  Sulpicius,  a man  eminent  for  his  great 
tcil'ua.  ' knowledge  as  a lawyer,  M.ClnudiusJllarccllus,  and  M. 

■Cato;  and  as  Cato  was  generally  unpopular  with  the 
multitude,  from  his  exertions  to  stop  that  traffic  in  votes 
by  which  they  were  benefited,  Sulpicius  and  Marccllus 
were  elected.  MarcdluB  was  a partisan  of  Pompcy,  and 
as  such  was  disposed  to  act  against  Cie*ar>  for  al- 
though the  two  leaders  still  professed  a friendship  for 
each  other,  yet  their  respective  adherents  already 
conducted  themselves  as  if  an  open  quarrel  had  taken 
place  between  them.  From  this  point  it  becomes 
necessary  to  trace  minutely  the  progress  of  those 
disputes  which  so  soon  terminated  hi  the  civil  war  > 
anil  to  these,  indeed,  our  attention  for  the  present 
will  be  chiefly  confined. 

Caviar  sup-  R may  be  remembered  that  the  party  of  Marius 
porta  the  and  Cinna,  during  the  former  civil  dissensions,  derived 
its  main  strength  from  the  support  of  the  Italian 
norffof tie  » whose  claim  to  the  rights  of  Homan  cilizen- 

Fo  to  tl»«  h*d  been  always  opposed  by  the  Aristocracy, 

right*  of  and  favoured  by  the  popular  leaders.  The  event  of 
Roman  what  is  called  the  Italian  war,  had  procured  for  the 
citizenship.  Italians  all  that  they  desired  and  the  victory  of  Sylla 
v'  5*  had,  as  we  have  seen,  deprived  them  only,  in  a few 
instances,  of  the  advantages  which  they  had  gained. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Po 
and  the  Alps  had  not  yet  been  raised  to  an  equality 
with  the  other  people  of  the  peninsula  ; and  their 
cause  accordingly  was  espoused  by  those  who  wished 
to  gain  popularity  in  the  same  manner  as  the  privi- 
leges of  the  other  Italians  had  been  contended  for  on 
former  occasions.  We  have  already  seen  that  when 
t M.  Crassus  was  Censor,  in  the  year  688,  he  had  wished 
to  extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  people  be- 
yond the  Po,  but  was  prevented  by  the  opposition  of 
bis  colleague  Q.  Catulus  ; and  it  is  said  that  Cscsar$ 
had  even  then  exerted  himself  on  the  popular  side  of 
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the  question,  and  bad  secretly  instigated  the  Trans-  CaioaJalins 
pad  uni  to  assert  their  claims  by  an  open  insurrection.  t«ar. 
The  command  which  he  had  since  enjoyed  in  the -v— / 
north  of  Italy,  was  likely  to  make  him  more  desirous 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  its  inhabitants  j and  * _*  * 
whilst  he  was  disposed  on  the  first  favourable  oppor-  ^ * 
t unity  to  procure  for  them  in  general  the  freedom  of  j\o. 

Rome,  be  had,  in  the  mean  time,  availed  himself  of  a * 

power  conferred  on  him  by  the  Vat  ini  an  law,*  under  A 
which  be  held  his  command,  and  had  bestowed  on  some  ^ 
of  the  towns  north  of  the  Po,  the  rank  and  title  of  Ho- 
man  colonies ; so  that  any  of  their  inhabitants,  who  bail  44. 
held  any  public  office  in  their  own  city,  became,  in 
consequence,  ipso  facto  citizens  of  Home.  Among  the 
towns  thus  favoured,  was  Comum,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lake  Laris,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Lake  of 
Como  j a place  which  had  first  received  an  accession 
of  inhabitants  from  Cn.  Pompeius,  the  father  of  Pom- 
pey,f  and  secondly  from  C.  Scipio,  who  appears  to 
have  been  exiled  under  the  Dictatorship  of  Sylla,  $ 
and  whose  misfortune  may  possibly  have  communi- 
cated itself  in  part  to  the  town  which  he  had  patronised. 

Cesar  had  added  five  thousand  names  to  the  list  of 
its  citizens,  amongst  whom  were  fire  hundred  Greeks 
of  distinction,  who  did  not  reside  at  Comum,  but 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  new  establishment,  and 
reflected  some  honour  on  its  name.  One  of  the 
citizens  of  Coraum,§  who  had  held  a magistracy  there, 
happened  to  go  to  Rome  in  the  present  year,  and 
claimed  the  rights  of  a Homan  citizen,  on  the  ground 
of  having  filled  a public  office  in  a Homan  colony. 

The  Consul  M.  Marcellus,  one  of  whose  ancestors,  by 
a curious  coincidence,  bad  first  recovered  Comumj] 
to  the  Roman  dominion  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
desirous  to  express  his  animosity  against  Cssor,  insisted 
that  the  man’s  claim  was  ill-grounded,  and,  in  mockery 
of  his  pretensions,  ordered  him  to  be  publicly  scourged, 
desiring  him,  it  is  said,  to  go  and  shew  his  stripes  to 
Ciesar.  This  act  of  unmanly  cruelty  was  probably 
of  considerable  service  to  the  cause  of  him  whom  it 
was  meant  to  insult  $ and  Cicero,  in  a letter  to 
Atticus,^[  expressed  his  opinion,  that  it  would  give  as 
great  offence  to  Pompcy  as  to  Caesar  ; for  Pompey,  ic 
seems,  with  his  usual  true  liberality,**  had  tAken  the 
case  of  the  people  beyond  the  Po  into  his  consideration, 
and  was  disposed  to  grant  them  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship as  an  act  of  justice,  and  as  one  of  those  honour- 
able means  by  which  a Government  may  most  wisely 
and  most  effectually  defeat  the  designs  of  the  dis- 
affected. 

The  conduct  of  the  Consul  Marcellus  in  this  affair 
was  a bad  omen  of  his  temper  and  judgment  in  the 
management  of  the  main  dispute  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  Cajsar.  As  the  war  in  Gaul  drew  more 
evidently  towards  its  close,  men  seemed  on  a sudden 
to  be  awakened  to  a sense  of  their  error  in  having 
allowed  an  officer  of  Cucsar's  character  to  form  and 
discipline  a formidable  army  in  the  very  position  that 
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llio^nphj.  wnt  most  dangtrom  to  the  sufciy  of  tlw  Comuaon- 
^ wealth  ; and  the  wish  was  generally  entertained  of 
From  removing  him  by  any  means  whatever  from  a station 
v.  c.  so  threatening-  But  while  Marccilus  was  anxious  to 
€95.  effect  this  object  at  any  risk,  his  colleague,  her.  Sul- 
*°  picius,*  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  vehemence  of 
* l0*  the  Senate  by  representing  the  inevitable  evils  of  all 
civil  wars,  and  by  bidding  them  remember  the  na- 
A'£‘  tural  tendency  of  such  contests  to  increase  in  havoc 
and  atrocity,  each  improving  on  the  precedent  of 
4 1 that  which  had  gone  before  it.  llis  moderation,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  Pompey  to  give  Ctesar  any  just 
cause  of  offence,  prevented  all  violent  proceedings 
for  the  present.  It  was  only  resolved  by  the  .Senate,! 
that  the  disposal  of  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul, 
aiul  of  the  other  Provinces,  should  be  discussed  early 
in  the  following  year;  that  if  any  person  should  en- 
deavour to  stop  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Njnatc  in  this 
affair,  he  should  be  considered  as  acting  against  the 
good  of  the  Commonwealth  j and  that  further,  the 
cases  of  all  soldiers  in  Cvsnr' s army  claiming  their 
discharge,  should  then  be  considered  and  determined 
by  the  Senate.  Several  of  the  Tribunes,  who  had 
been  gained  by  Caesar,  interposed  their  negatives 
upon  this  resolution  j so  that  it  could  not  have  the 
force  of  a decree,  but  was  registered  in  the  journals, 
under  the  title  of  the  " Authority  " of  the  Senate. 
Cnosuldilp  Meantime  C.  Claudius  Murcellus,  a cousin  of  the 
ot  C.  Mar-  pretant  Consul,  and  L dimilhuPrallns,  were  elected 
L 'pmiUus  t oll!,u^s  f°r  the  following  year ; arvd  C.  Seribonius 
’ „ c * Curio  was  at  the  sume  time  elected  one  of  the  Tri- 
’*03.*  bunes.}  Curio  wus  a man  of  talents,  of  eloquence, 
Tribune*  of  a restless  thirst  for  distinction,  and  impatient 
ship  of  C.  of  slight  or  neglect.  In  the  year  of  Caesar  s Consul- 
Curio.1  filjip,  when  the  power  of  the  Triumvirate  was  at  its 
height,  he  had  courted  and  obtained  popular  applause 
by  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  on  some  occasions 
attacked  their  conduct. 6 When  candidate  for  the 
Tribuneship,  he  professed  himself  warmly  devoted  to 
the  party  of  the  Senate  ; being  irritated,  as  it  is  said,j| 
by  some  ap|>earances  of  indifference  or  contempt  which 
were  manifested  towards  him  by  Cesar.  But,  in  the 
very  first  month  of  his  Tribuneship,  he  was  again  dis- 
gusted w ith  the  Aristocracy,^  because  he  could  not 
obtain  the  insertion  of  several  additional  days  in  the 
Calendar  to  lengthen  the  term  of  his  office  ; the  in- 
tercalary month,  which  was  inserted  every  year  to 
snake  up  the  deficiency  in  the  ordinary  computation, 
being  made  longer  or  shorter  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Pontificea,  according  as  the  interests  or  wishes  of 
their  friends  or  their  party  might  require.  On  this 
ground  Curio  began  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Ctesar  : 
and  a man  so  jealous  of  affront,  so  ambitious,  and 
with  so  little  steadiness  of  character,  may  be  as  na- 
turally supposed  to  have  acted  from  this  motive,  as 
from  that  still  baser  one  which  rumour  imputed  to 
him,**  namely,  that  he  was  bribed,  by  Ctesar,  with  a 
sum  amounting  to  about  80,000/.  of  our  money. 

Yet  the  year  705  passed  on  to  its  close  without 
witnessing  any  thing  more  decisive  than  the  year 


which  had  preceded  it.  We  are  told  that  Curio  pro- 
fessed to  follow  a course  of  perfect  impartiality,* 
and  proposed  that  both  Ctesar  ami  Pompey  should 
alike  resigu  their  military  commands,  that  so  the  Re- 
public might  have  nothing  to  feur  from  the  ambition 
of  either.  When  he  found  that  the  Senate  was  dis- 
inclined to  this  measure,  lie  began  to  attack  Pompey 
with  great  freedom,!  and  to  charge  him  w ith  aspiring 
to  the  exercise  of  an  absolute  power  over  bis  country. 
Pompcy's  influence  in  Rome  hod  long  been  so  pre- 
dominant, that  language  of  this  sort  was  considered 
a proof  of  extraordinary  boldness ; und  the  multitude, 
who  always  delight  to  hear  invectives  against  the 
powerful,  testified  their  admiration  of  Curio  by  the 
liveliest  acclamations.  He  threatened,  it  seems,!  to 
negative  any  decision  to  which  the  Senate  might 
come  respecting  Cocsor's  recall ; and  thus  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  Provinces  was  not  brought  forw  ard 
on  the  first  of  March,  as  the  Senate  hod  before  re- 
solved, but  was  suffered  to  remain  undetermined.  It 
was  understood  to  be  Pompey1*  wish  that  Cssar 
should  now  be  recalled  on  the  thirteenth  of  November, 
and  that  he  should  on  no  account  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  Consulship  till  lie  had  resigned  the  command 
of  his  army.  Two  years  before,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Pompey  bad  interested  himself  in  obtaining 
for  Caesar  the  very  privilege  which  he  now  wished 
to  take  away } but  in  that  interval  Ctesar  had  shewn 
a disposition  to  resist  the  .Senate's  authority,  which 
might  give  just  suspicion  of  bis  real  designs.  Pompey 
justly  considered  the  successive  interference  of  the 
Tribunes  to  deprive  the  Senate  of  their  lawful  control 
over  the  Provinces,  as  equivalent  to  an  actual  dis- 
obedience on  the  part  of  Crasar,^  in  whose  behalf  and 
at  whose  instigation  this  interference  was  exerted ; 
and  the  general  attachment  of  all  profligate  and  des- 
perate citizens  to  the  cause  of  Caesar,  and  the  resort 
of  many  persons  of  that  description  to  his  camp, 
where  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
seemed  to  warn  the  Commonwealth  of  the  danger  of 
allowing  the  head  of  such  a party  to  unite  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  with  the  highest  post  in  the  civil 
Government.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Cicero, ||  that  if 
the  Senate  had  consented,  according  to  many  former 
precedents,  to  apply  officially  to  Curio,  und  request 
that  be  would  not  interpose  his  negative  on  their 
decrees,  he  would  have  yielded  to  their  wishes.  But 
this,  though  proposed  by  M.  Marccilus,^  was  not 
adopted  ; and  Curio,  still  further  incensed  at  this 
apparent  contempt  of  his  power,  persisted  in  his 
threats  of  preventing  the  execution  of  every  thing 
which  the  .Senate  might  resolve.  In  this  manner  nothing 
was  determined  ; and  the  final  decision  of  the  question, 
with  its  important  results,  a civil  war  on  the  one 
hand,  or  on  the  other  the  removal  of  all  apprehensions 
of  violence  from  Ciesar,  was  to  be  reserved  for  the 
following  year,  when  C.  Claudius  Marccilus  and 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  were  appointed  Consuls  f the 
last  individuals  who  ever  held  that  office  by  the  un- 
forced votes  of  the  Roman  people. 
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Biography.  It  was  about  the  autumn  of  the  year  70S  that 
Pompey  wua  seized  with  a dangerous  fever,* * * §  while 
at  his  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  No 
sooner  was  his  illness  known,  than  public  prayers  for 
his  safety  were  offered  up  throughout  Italy  j and  when 
he  recovered,  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  were  equally 
general : every  town  celebrated  the  event  by  a spon- 
taneous festival  ; and  when  he  was  able  to  travel  to 
Rome,  multitudes  of  people  thronged  the  row!,  with 
garlands  on  their  heads  and  torches  in  their  hands, 
scattering  flowers  around  him  as  he  passed.  These 
signs  of  the  attachment  of  his  countrymen  were  re- 
ceived by  Pompey  with  peculiar  pleasure,  for  he  had 
ever  been  more  ambitions  of  popularity  than  of 
power ; but  it  is  said  that  they  misled  him  fatally  on 
the  present  occasion,  by  inducing  him  to  estimate 
from  them  the  real  strength  of  his  cause.  So  con- 
fident, indeed,  did  he  feel  io  the  support  of  the 
Italians,  that  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  could 
raise  armies  in  Italy  by  the  stamp  of  his  foot.f  But 
he  was  for  a long  time  also  lulled  into  security 
from  a belief  that  Gesar  would  not  dare  to  make 
war  upon  his  country  for  his  own  private  quarrel  j 
perhaps,  also,  from  a persuasion  that  be  would  be 
restrained  by  his  personal  friendship  to  himself.  This 
last  hope,  however,  vanished  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  703  when  Hirtius,|  one  of  Caesar's  most  con- 
fidential officers,  arrived  at  Rome  from  the  army, 
and  departed  again  without  visiting  Ponipey,  or  hold- 
ing any  communication  with  him;  and  still  more, 
when  M.  Antonias,  who  had  been  Csesnr's  Qucstor 
in  Gaul,  and  who  had  been  just  elected  Tribune  to 
support  his  interests,  delivered  a speech  full  of  violent 
invectives  against  Pompey, § and  attacking  the  whole 
of  his  public  life  from  its  first  commencement.  From 
that  time  he  looked  forward  to  a war  as  inevitable  j 
and  professed  that  he  dreaded  such  an  issue  less  than 
the  prospect  of  allowing  Caesar  to  enjoy  any  political 
power  at  Rome.  His  owu  great  name,  the  large 
army  held  by  his  lieutenants  in  Spain,  the  attachment 
of  the  Italians,  and  the  authority  of  the  Senate, 
seemed  to  ensure  him  an  easy  victory  over  a single 
rebel  General  ami  lus  army,  however  great  might 
be  the  talents  of  the  one,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
other. 

But,  in  fact,  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Italy  were 
not  disposed  to  risk  their  lives  and  properties  in  the 
maintenance  of  a contest  which  seemed  little  to 
affect  thrir  individual  interests.  The  landed  pro- 
prietors and  the  monied  men  were  anxious  for  peace,  j| 
and  indifferent  whether  Pompey  or  CtesAr  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  the  citizens  of  the 
different  towns,  who  had  been  so  earnest  in  their 
prayers  for  Pompey' s safety,  were  not  equally  ready 
to  endure  for  his  sake  the  evils  of  a civil  war,  and 
the  devastation  of  their  homes  and  families  , while 
the  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  the  debtor,  the  pro- 
fligate, and  the  robber,  were  eager  in  every  part  of 
Italy  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Cesar,  as  that  of  revo- 
lution, and  impunity,  and  plunder.  If  from  Italy  we 
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extend  our  view  to  the  Provinces,  we  shall  find  them  CaUaJulfas 
influenced  by  particular  causes  to  favour  one  leader 
or  the  other,  according  as  their  principal  inhabitants  v 
had  received  favours  from  either,  or  os  either  happened 
to  be  better  known  amongst  them,  or  to  possess  the 
strongest  military  force  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. But  degraded  and  oppressed  as  they  had 
been  under  the  Komun  Government,  it  mattered  little 
to  them  by  what  party  the  system  under  which  they 
suffered  was  administered  j unless  there  were  some 
among  them,  who,  looking  upon  Caesar  as  the  advocate 
of  popular  and  liberal  principles,  indulged  the  hope 
that  he  would  extend  more  generally  that  envied 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship,  which  he  had  already 
wished  to  impart  far  wider  than  his  Aristocratical 
opponents  were  willing  to  allow. 

The  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  the  reputation  of 
upholding  the  cause  of  law  and  good  principles,  might 
have  conferred  a greater  strength  on  Pompey,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  selfish,  and  narrow,  and  profligate 
views  and  characters  which  marked  so  many  of  his 
adherents,  llis  own  private  morals  were  remarkably 
pure  and  amiable  ; but  hi*  father-in-law  Melelltifl 
Scipio  had,  even  when  Consul,*  been  present  at  an 
entertainment  where  such  a scene  of  debauchery  was 
exhibited,  as  no  honest  man,  and  for  less  a magistrate, 
should  have  sanctioned  by  his  presence } and  Apptus 
Claudius,  with  whom  he  was  also  become  connected 
by  the  mArriage  of  his  son  Cnseus  with  Appius's 
daughter,  after  having  committed  many  acts  of  op- 
pression and  extortion  in  his  Province  of  Cilicia 
after  having  been  detected  during  his  Consulship 
in  the  grossest  corruption,  and  having  obtained 
a general  character  of  prodigality  and  voluptu- 
ousness, was  now  invested  with  the  office  of  Cen- 
sor,! and  was  exerting  his  power  with  the  utmost 
severity.  He  expelled  a number  of  persons  from  the 
Senate,  and  amongst  the  rest  C.  Sallustius  Crispus 
the  historian  ; he  also  degraded  many  individuals  of 
the  Equestrian  order ; and  although  we  are  not  told 
that  any  of  his  censures  were  undeserved,  yet  they 
seemed  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  Censor 
himself,  and  served  to  alienate  from  the  cause  of  the 
Aristocracy  those  who  hud  become  obnoxious  to  them, 
h.  Lentulus,  one  of  the  Consuls  for  the  present  year, 
was  overwhelmed  with  debts, J and  is  said  to  have 
eagerly  anticipated  a civil  war,  as  the  means  of  re- 
storing his  broken  fortunes.  To  these  might  be  added 
that  large  proportion  of  selfish  and  narrowminded 
individuals  who  are  the  incumbrance  and  disgrace  of 
every  Aristocracy;  men  who  abhor  all  reform,  be- 
cause they  think  it  may  interfere  with  their  comfort* 
and  privileges,  and  who  consider  their  own  ascend- 
ency rather  as  the  ultimate  object  of  Government, 
than  as  one  of  the  means  by  winch  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  State  is  promoted  ; men,  in  short,  who 
burden  a noble  cause  with  all  the  weight  of  their 
pride  and  ignorance,  who  render  its  success  a doubt- 
ful blessing,  and  lessen  the  regret  with  which  the 
good  regard  its  overthrow.  This  was  the  party  which 
had  persecuted  the  patriotic  Tribune  C.  Cornelius, 

• Valerius  Maximus,  Hb.  ix.  e.  1 . 
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BiofT*phy.  which  had  hugely  shared  in  the  oppression  and 
' ‘ plunder  of  the  Provinces,  and  which  had  constantly 

opposed  the  extension  of  the  right  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship to  the  allied  or  subject  States  of  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand  the  strength  of  Caesar's  cause 
was  of  a nature  most  likely  to  ensure  victory  in  such 
a state  of  society  as  the  Roman  Empire  exhibited, 
lie  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nine  legions,* 
consisting  of  such  veteran  soldiers,  that  one  of  the 
legions  was  considered  inferior  to  the  rest  in  tried 
courage  and  experience,  because  it  hail  not  served 
more  than  eight  campaigns.  The  people  of  the  north 
*nd  wcre  attached  to  him,  as  the  supporter  of 

rwwurcrtof  claims  for  a participation  in  the  freedom  of 
Cicmt.  Rome  and  Gaul,  however  ill-affected  towards  the 
man  who  had  been  at  once  her  spoiler  and  enslaver, 
was  yet  forced  to  assift  his  views  by  the  wealth  which 
her  plunder  put  at  his  disposal,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  purchase  partisans  at  Rome,  and  to  bind  his 
soldiers  to  his  interests  by  the  liberality  of  his  dona- 
tions. Thus  amply  provided  with  means  to  strike 
the  first  blow  with  effect,  he  trusted  on  his  approach 
to  Rome  to  find  a numerous  party  ready  to  cooperate 
with  him.  The  profligate  young  Nobility, t who  had 
conspired  with  Catiline  in  his  plans  of  rapine  and 
murder,  and  who  had  since  abetted  the  vices  and  the 
riots  of  P.  Clodius,  were  eager  to  support  this  new 
leader,  who  would  accomplish,  as  they  trusted,  what 
their  former  chiefs  had  attempted  in  vain  ; and  the 
rabble  of  the  Capital,  constantly  at  enmity  with  the 
existing  Government,  was  a certain  ally  to  any  one 
who  should  bead  a rebellion.  411  these  were  likely 
to  be  active  assistants  in  promoting  the  cause  which 
they  espoused  ; while  a large  proportion  of  those 
who  wished  well  to  the  Constitution,  would  confine 
their  zeal  to  words  or  feelings,  and  would  make  no 
practical  exertions  in  its  behalf. 

Of  tbedtn-  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  here  to 

•don  of  sc-  mention  the  dispositions  and  the  situation  of  some  of 
neat  lodi-  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  when 
vidonU  *t  *kc  civil  war  was  now  on  the  very  eve  of  its  commence- 
the  begin-  nient.  We  have  spoken  of  the  departure  of  M.  Crassus 
nine  of  the  from  Rome  in  the  year  698 , to  take  possession  of  his  Pro- 
-eivil  war.  vinci*  of  Syria,  and  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Pnrthia  j 
and  wc  have  shewn  bow,  in  the  y ear  TOO,  his  ambition, 
unaccompanied  by  corresponding  ability,  had  been 
finally  cheeked  by  his  defeat  and  death  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  wreck  of  his  army  had  been  led  hack  into 
Syria  with  considerable  difficulty  by  C.  Cassius,* 
afterwards  one  of  the  assassius  of  C'fcsar,  and  at  this 
time  acting  as  Qutcstor  under  Crassus.  Cassius 
covered  the  Province  of  Syria  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Pnrthians,  and  maintained  his  ground,  till  in  the 
year  702  M.  Cicero  was  appointed  to  succeed  Appius 
Claudius  in  the  government  of  Cilicia,  and  M.  Bihulus 
arrived  in  Syria  to  take  the  command  in  the  room  of 
Cassius.  Neither  of  these  officers,  however,  hail 
much  to  do  in  their  military  capacity,  for  the  Pnrthians 
were  unequal  to  make  any  serious  impression  on  the 
Roman  Empire  : but  Cicero§  carried  with  him  into 
his  Province  the  virtues  of  his  private  life,  and  pre- 
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served  both  himself  and  all  his  subordinate  officers  CaiusJuliua 
pure  from  every  act  of  oppression  or  extortion  ■,  nor  C**ar. 
would  he  even  accept  from  the  provincials  those  sums 's 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  personal  establishment, 
which,  as  the  Governors  received  no  salary  from  the 
treasury  at  home,  were  considered  as  the  ordinary 
allowances  of  their  office.  He  resigned  his  command 
and  returned  to  Italy  about  the  close  of  the  year  703, 
but  remained  at  his  different  villas  for  some  time;  and 
when  he  moved  towards  Rome  early  in  January,*  he 
did  not  enter  the  city,  or  take  any  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  Senate,  as  he  intended  to  prefer  his  claim  to 
a Triumph,  on  account  of  some  successes  which  he 
had  gained  over  the  plundering  tribes  of  the  mountain 
districts  of  Cilicia ; and  under  these  circumstances  he 
was  obliged  by  law  to  remain  without  the  walls  of 
Rome.  M.  Cato  was  constantly  attending  the  Senate, 
and,  as  might  he  supposed,  gave  his  warm  support 
to  every  resolution  hostile  to  C«sar.  I,.  Lucullus 
and  his  brother  Marcus  had  been  some  time  dead  ; 
mid  Q.  Ilortensius,  another  of  the  oldest  and  most 
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eloquent  members  of  the  Aristocratical  party,  bad  died 
more  recently,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  703. f 
P.  Ixmtulus  -Spinther,  to  whose  exertions,  when  Con- 
sul, Cicero  professed  himself  greatly  indebted  for  his 
restoration  from  exile,  and  L.  Domitius,  the  col- 
league of  Appius  Claudius  in  the  Consulship,  and 
implicated  together  w ith  him  in  the  corrupt  agreement 
which  they  entered  into  with  two  of  the  candidates 
for  the  succession  to  their  office,  were  both  in  Rome, 
and  disposed  to  cooperate  zealously  with  Fompey. 

L.  Plso,  the  father-in-law  of  Caesar,  who  had  been 
Consul  with  A.  Gabinius  in  the  year  of  Cicero's  ba- 
nishment, was  now  Censor,  and  although  wishing  to 
restrain  the  vehement  proceedings  of  his  colleague 
Appius  Claudius, T w as  yet  by  no  means  inclined  to  go 
all  lengths  with  Caesar.  Of  the  persons  who  after- 
wards acted  a principal  part  in  the  civil  wars,  M. 

Antonius  was  now  just  elected  one  of  the  Tribunes, 
in  order  to  further  Caesar's  designs  ; M.  Brutus  was 
in  Rome ; but  although  known  as  the  nephew  of 
Cato,  and  as  the  son-in-law  of  Appius  Claudius,  and 
considered  ns  a young  man  of  promising  talents,  § 
he  had  as  yet  taken  no  conspicuous  share  iu  public 
affairs.  C.  Cassiu9  was  one  of  the  Tribunes  for  this 
ycar;!|  and  C.  Octavius,  now  a boy  of  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  was  living  at  Rome  under  the  care 
of  his  mother  Atia,  and  of  his  father-in-law  L. 

Philippus. 

On  the  first  of  January,  704, when  the  new  Cesar  die- 
Consuls,  L.  Lentulus  and  C.  Morcellus,  entered  on  *****  terms 
their  office,  C.  Curio  the  late  Tribune  arrived  in  Rome  to  *J*C  s#- 
from  Caesar's  quarters,  whither  he  had  lately  betaken0* 
himself,  anil  presented  a letter  from  C«sar,  addressed 
to  the  Senate.  It  was  read  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  Tribunes  Q.  Cassius  and  M.  Antonius  ; and  con- 
tained a statement  of  Cnesar's  services  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  professions  of  his  willingness  to  resign  his 
Province  and  the  command  of  his  army,  if  Pompey 
would  do  the  same  j but  otherwise,  he  said,  it  was 
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Itiograpby*  unjust  to  desire  him  to  expose  himself  without  de- 
fence to  the  attempts  of  his  enemies.  This  language 
was  in  itself  rebellious,  inasmuch  ns  it  dictated  the 
terms  on  which  alone  he  would  obey  the  Senate's 
orders ; the  Consuls  therefore  refused  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
but  called  upon  the  assembly  to  consider  generully 
the  state  of  the  Republic.  A vehement  debate  en- 
sued,* and  one  or  two  members  urged  that  Qesar's 
proposals  should  be  accepted ; but  a great  majority  re- 
solved, on  the  motion  of  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law, 
that  Caesar  should  resign  the  command  of  his  army 
by  a certain  day,  and  that  if  he  refused  to  comply  with 
this  order,  his  conduct  should  be  regarded  as  treason- 
able. The  account  of  these  transactions,  which  goes 
under  Cesar's  name,  whether  it  be  really  the  work  of 
himself  or  of  one  of  his  partisans,  naturally  repre- 
sents this  decision  as  being  almost  extorted  from  the 
fears  of  the  Senate  by  the  violence  of  Pompey's 
friends,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  military  force  which 
he  commanded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capital ; 
but  it  appears  from  Cicero  s more  impartial  testimony, 
that  although  many  of  the  more  moderate  Senators  f 
were  probably  hurried  into  resolutions  more  violent 
than  they  thought  expedient,  yet  that  Caesar's  pre- 
tensions were  generally  regarded  with  abhorrence ; 
and  that  they  doubted  not  of  the  justice,  but  of  the 
policy  of  requiring  him  to  give  up  his  army.  How- 
ever, the  decree  of  the  Senate  was  negatived  by  the 
Tribunes  Antoni  us  and  Cassius upon  which  the 
Consuls  submitted  to  the  assembly  the  consideration 
of  this  negative  ; and  it  was  debated  in  what  manner 
they  should  counteract  it.  Nothing  was  determined  on 
that  day  ; but  for  some  days  afterwards  the  more  vio- 
lent party  amongst  the  Aristocracy  exerted  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  bring  the  question  of  Cwsar's  obedience 
at  once  to  an  issue.  The  Senators,  as  had  often  been 
practised  on  similar  occasions,  put  on  mourning,  t to 
express  their  feeling  that  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth were  obstructed  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
Tribunes ; and  when  this  step  failed  to  produce  any 
effect,  they  had  recourse  to  their  highest  prerogative, 
and  gave  their  charge  to  the  Consuls,  Pnetors,  Tri- 
bunes, and  Proconsuls,  “ to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  Republic.”  This  resolution  was  entered  on  the 
journals  of  the  Senate  on  the  seventh  of  January  $ 
and  no  sooner  was  it  passed,  than  Antonius  and 
Cassius,  together  with  Curio,  ||  professing  to  believe 
their  lives  in  danger,  fled  in  disgnise  from  Rome,  and 
hastened  to  escape  to  Cesar,  who  was  at  that  time  at 
Ravenna,  waiting  for  the  result  of  his  application  to 
the  Senate. 

It  appears  from  one  of  Cicero’s  letters, written  a 
few  days  before  the  first  of  January,  that  he  had 
calculated  on  such  an  event  as  the  flight  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, and  on  its  affording  Cesar  a pretext  for 
commencing  his  rebellion.  When  it  had  actually 
tAken  place,  the  Senate  were  well  aware  of  the 
consequences  to  which  it  would  lead,  and  began  to 
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make  preparations  for  their  defence.  Italy  was  di-  CaljisJollus 
vided  into  several  districts,*  each  of  which  was  to  be  ^ ^r*Ar'  j 
placed  under  the  command  of  a separate  officer ; 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  be  every  where  levied  j money  |f  c 
was  voted  from  the  treasury  to  be  placed  at  Pompey's  gyg* 
disposal ; and  the  Provinces  were  assigned  to  their 
respective  Governors,  as  Proconsuls  or  Pnetors.  ^jo 

Among  these  appointments,  Syria  was  given  to  P.  

Scipio,  and  the  two  Gauls,  which  Caesar  hod  been  just  Ct 
summoned  to  resign,  were  bestowed  on  L.  Domitins  59, 
and  M.  Considius  Noninnus.  The  whole  direction  of  to 

the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth  was  conferred  on  44. 

Pompey ; whose  reputation  as  a General  was  still  so 
high,  that  none  contemplated  the  probability  of  his  prepares 
meeting  with  an  equal  antagonist.  for  war. 

We  have  said  that,  when  Curio,  Antonius  and  Cemreom- 
Cassius  fled  from  Rome,  Cesar  was  at  Ravenna.  He  meuccabi* 
had  with  him  at  this  time  no  other  troops  than  the  rebellion, 
thirteenth  legion,  which  had  been  ordered  to  winter 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  ;f  the  remainder  of  bis  army, 
amounting  to  eight  legions,  was  avowedly  quartered 
beyond  the  Alps  ; but,  by  the  celerity  with  which  one 
of  these  legions  afterwards  joined  him,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  it  had  already  received  orders  to  march 
into  Italy,  and  was  on  the  Itnlian  side  of  the  Alps  at 
the  moment  when  Caesar  commenced  hostilities.  No 
sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  flight  of  the  Tri-. 
buncs,  and  of  the  subsequent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate,  than  he  assembled  his  soldiers,  and  expatiated 
on  the  violence  offered  to  the  Tribunitian  character, 
and  on  the  attempts  of  his  enemies  to  despoil  him  of 
his  dignity,  by  forcing  him  to  resign  his  Province 
before  the  term  of  his  command  was  expired.  Thus 
much  of  his  speech  is  avowed  by  his  own  party 
historian  : the  promises  which  he  made  to  his  fol- 
lowers, and  the  prospect  of  spoil  and  settlements  of 
lands  which  he  held  out  as  the  price  of  their  rebellion, 
it  was  not  equally  to  his  purpose  to  record,  although 
such  temptations  were  not  likely  to  be  omitted.  He 
found  his  troops  perfectly  disposed  to  follow  him  ; 
and,  accordingly,  having  sent  out  some  men  in  small 
parties,  with  orders  to  enter  unobserved  into  Arimi- 
num $ and  secure  the  town,  he  himself  left  his 
quarters  at  Ravenna  late  in  the  evening,  and,  on  the 
following  morning,  on  his  arrival  at  Ariminum,  found  He  seizes 
that  his  enterprise  had  succeeded,  and  that  the  place  Ariminum. 
was  already  in  his  power.  This  was  tbe  first  town 
of  importance  without  the  limits  of  his  Province  on 
the  road  to  Rome  j and  by  thus  seizing  it  he  declared 
himself  in  open  rebellion,  and  that  from  this  time 
forward  he  was  to  follow,  without  reserve,  that  path 
of  lawless  usurpation  on  which  he  had  for  so  many 
years  been  preparing  himself  to  enter. 

At  Ariminum  he  met  the  fugitive  Tribunes,  § 
whom  he  introduced,  without  delay,  to  his  army, 
in  the  disguise  in  which  they  hud  fled  from  Rome, 
desiring  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  relate  the 
violence  which  they  had  suffered.  Causar  himself 
then  began  to  speak,  imploring  the  troops,  with 
the  most  passionate  expressions  of  grief  and 
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Ukifrapliy.  indignation,  to  revenge  at  once  the  injuries  of  their 
— --y— General,  and  the  outrage  offered  to  the  Tribunes 
F«*u  0f  the  People.  In  the  vehemence  of  his  words  and 
v-  €'  gestures  he  frequently  held  up  his  left  hand,  and, 
6y5*  pointing  to  the  ring  which  he  wore  as  the  well-known 
badge  of  Patrician  or  Equestrian  rank,  he  declared, 
' that  he  would  sooner  part  with  that  ring,  than  foil  to 
satisfy  the  amplest  wishes  of  those  w'ho  were  now 
**  offering  their  aid  to  maintain  his  dignity.  The  action 
being  seen  at  a greater  distance  than  the  words  coold 
^ be  heard,  many  of  the  solders  imagined  that  he  was 
promising  to  advauce  all  his  followers  to  the  rank 
and  fortune  of  the  Equestrian  order ; and  this  impres- 
sion tended  not  a little  to  inflame  their  zeal  in  his 
Fruitless  behalf.  At  Ariminum,*  also,  Caesar  found  L.  Roscius, 
r*otUt,on  one  of  the  Pretors,  and  L.  Caesar,  a distant  relation 
of  his  own,  who  had  both  left  Home  in  the  hopes  of 


preventing  an  open  rupture,  and  had  both  consented 
to  be  the  bearers  of  a private  communication  front 
Pompcy  to  Cesar.  Its  substance  was  on  exculpation 
of  his  own  conduct  in  the  part  he  had  lately  taken  ; 
in  which,  he  said,  he  had  been  actuated  by  no  unkindly 
feelings  towards  Cxsur,  but  from  a sense  of  his  para- 
mount duty  to  the  Commonwealth  •,  and  be  urged 
Ctesar,  in  like  nuinucr,  to  wave  his  personal  animosities 
in  consideration  of  his  country,  nnd  not  to  seek  to 
punish  his  enemies  at  the  price  of  involving  the  Re- 
public in  a civil  war.  C«wir  professed  to  be  equally 
desirous  of  avoiding  bloodshed  j and  requested  L. 
Cursor  and  Roscius  to  carry  back  his  answer  to  Pora- 
pey:  in  which,  after  studiously  dwelling  on  his  sup- 
posed injuries,  he  proposed  that  both  Pompey  and 
himself  should  give  up  their  armies  ; that  Pompey 
should  go  iuto  Spain  ; and  that  all  the  forces  in  Italy 
should  be  disbanded  on  both  sides,  that  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome  might  deliberate  and  decide  on 
all  public  questions  with  perfect  freedom ; that  he 
himself  should  resign  his  Provinces  of  Cisalpine  and 
Transalpine  Gaul  to  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
Senate  to  succeed  him  ; and  that  he  should  go  to 
Rome  to  offer  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  Consul- 
ship. Finally,  he  requested  a personal  conference 
with  Pompey,  that  all  things  might  be  fully  adjusted, 
and  that  both  parties  might  pledge  themselves  by 
oulh  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 

With  these  terms  L.  Caesar  and  L.  Roscius  set  out 
on  their  return  to  Pompey.  But  C«sar,t  not  waiting 
to  sec  the  result  of  the  negotiation,  despatched  M. 
Antonius,  who  already  had  taken  a command  under 
him,  with  five  cohorts,  to  occupy  Arretium,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  secured,  with  other  detachments, 
the  towns  of  Ancona,  Fanum,  aud  Fisnurum.  These 
movements  excited  a general  consternation , ; many 
of  the  inhabitants  fled  from  their  homes  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Casar’s  troops  j while  men  of  broken 
fortunes,  and  those  who  had  been  obliged  to  go  into 
exile  for  their  crimes,  welcomed  his  arrival  as  the 
sure  forerunner  of  a total  revolution.  The  alarm 
reached  Rome,  and  produced  there  such  an  effect, 
that  Pompey  judged  it  expedient  to  abandon  the 
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Capital,  as  lie  had  not  yet  organized  a force  sufficient  CauisJalius 
to  withstand  the  sudden  affirm CC  of  the  rebel  army.  C*«j. 
Accordingly,  before  the  nineteenth  of  January,*  be 
withdrew  from  Rome  towards  Capua,  accompanied  *ro” 
by  both  the  Consuls,  the  great  majority  of  the  inferior 
Magistrates,  and  roost  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

The  treasury  was  left  closely  locked  > from  the  pneci-  »j0 

pitation  with  which  the  Capital  was  abandoned,  or  * 

from  a reluctance  to  carry  off  treasures,  some  of  a.  c. 
which  were  looked  upon  as  almost  too  sacred  to  be  59. 

invaded,  and  from  the  hope  that  Cesar  would  in  to 

this  point  imitate  the  forbearance  of  his  adversaries.  44. 

It  is  said  that  the  sight  of  every  thing  most  noble  in  Seasie 
the  Commonwealth  being  now  obliged  to  fly  from  urfCfeiHuls 
their  country,  produced  a strong  effect  on  the  public  withdraw 
mind  ;t  and  that  compassion  for  Pompey,  and  in-  frumkome. 
dignat  ion  against  Caesar,  were  for  a time  the  prevailing 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  towns  of 
Italy.  So  general  was  the  abhorrence  of  Caesar's  re- 
bellion, that  his  own  father-in-law,  L.Piso,}  did  not 
hesitate  to  accompany  the  Senate  in  their  retreat 
from  Rome  ; and  T.  Labienus.t  who  had  been  one 
of  his  most  favoured  lieutenants  in  Gaul,  left  him 
immediately  on  the  open  disclosure  of  hi*  designs 
against  his  country,  and  joined  Pompey  and  the  Con- 
suls nt  Theanum  in  Campania,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  January. 

It  appears  certain  that  Pompey  wo*  taken  by  surprise  Pompey  it 
through  the  suddenness  with  which  Csesar  commenced 
hostilities.  Trusting  probably  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  he  had  imagined  thut  he  should  have  two  or 
three  months  before  him ; in  the  course  of  which  he 
might  organize  a sufficient  force  in  Italy  to  prevent 
Ccesar  from  advancing,  and  might  thus  detain  him  in 
Cisalpine  Gaol,  till  the  Spanish  army,  under  Afranius 
and  Petreius,  could  cross  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  to 
complete  his  destruction  by  assailing  him  in  the  rear. 

But  when  Caesar  opened  the  campaign,  just  os  the 
winter  was  setting  In,  (for,  owing  to  the  defective 
state  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  the  nominal  time  was 
nearly  two  months  in  advance  of  the  real  season  of 
the  year,)  Pompey' s preparations  for  defence  were 
paralysed.  His  actual  force  consisted  chiefly  of  two 
legions,  ||  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  Caesar's 
army  by  a decree  of  the  Senate  in  the  preceding  year, 
as  a*  reinforcement  for  the  troops  of  the  Republic  in 
Syria ; but  which  had  been  detained  in  Italy,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  Commonwealth  had  more 
to  fear  on  the  side  of  Gnul  than  of  Partbia.  These 
legions  had  shared  in  Caesar's  victories  for  several 
years,  and  when  he  at  last  parted  from  them,  one,  or 
both  of  them,  had  received  from  him  n liberal  donation 
in  money  ^ so  that  Pompey  dared  not  risk  a battle 
while  these  troops  composed  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.**  His  officers,  it  is  true,  were  busy 
in  levying  soldiers  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Plcenutn  ; that  district  in  which  his  father 
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lUofrr»pKy.  had  acquired  such  great  influence,  and  from  which  lie 
had  himself  raised  an  army  of  three  legions  by  his 
personal  exertions,  when  he  first  took  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  though  then  a youth,  without  rank  or 
public  authority,  marched  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  to  support  the  cause  of  L.  Sylla.  But  these 
levies  were  carried  on  to  great  disadvantage  under  the 
constant  alarm  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.1*  Under 
such  circumstances,  men  are  unwilling  to  come  for- 
ward ; and  those  who  might  have  rallied  round  any 
regular  force  which  was  already  organized,  hod  no 
inclination  to  take  upon  themselves  all  the  dangers  of 
an  unequal  resistance.  Moreover,  Pompey  might 
have  remembered,  from  the  experience  of  the  last  civil 
war,  that  soldiers  were  easily  induced  to  desert 
officers  with  whom  they  were  little  acquainted,  and 
whose  names  bore  no  commanding  authority ; and 
that  it  was  therefore  most  unsafe  to  trust  Generals  of 
no  reputation  with  untried  soldiers  in  the  presence 
of  such  an  enemy  as  Cassar,  whose  liberality  was 
His  plan  of  hardly  less  notorious  than  his  victories.  His  fixed 
operations,  determination,  accordingly,  was,  to  avoid  all  engage- 
ments with  the  rebels,  and  to  concentrate  all  the 
troops  that  his  lieutenants  could  collect  in  the  south 
of  Italy  ; after  which  he  would  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances, whether  still  to  make  a stand  in  Italy,  or  to 
cross  ot'er  into  Greece,  and  there  organize  the  re- 
sources of  that  part  of  the  £mpire  in  which  his  past 
exploits  had  gained  for  him  so  many  connections,  and 
such  an  universal  popularity. 

Pompey  was  still  with  the  Consuls  at  Theonum.f 
when  L.  Cais or  arrived  thereon  the  twenty-fifth  of  Ja- 
nuary, with  Ctesar’s  proposed  conditions  of  peace.  They 
were  immediately  discussed  in  a Council  composed 
of  the  principal  Senators ; and  it  was  agreed  to 
accept  them,  provided  that  Ctesar  would  withdraw 
his  troops  from  all  the  towns  which  be  hail  occupied 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  Province.  L.  Caesar  was 
sent  back  with  this  answer ; and  Cicero  seems  for 
a time  to  have  flattered  himself  that  the  war  would 
thus  be  brought  to  a conclusion.  But  C«sar  bad  no 
intention  of  resting  contented  with  the  permission 
of  standing  for  the  Consulship,  when  the  sovereignty 
of  Home  seemed  within  hia  grasp.  He  complained 
that  Pompey  still  continued  his  levies  of  soldiers;! 
that  his  making  no  mention  of  a personal  conference, 
betrayed  nu  unwillingness  to  terminate  the  quarrel ; 
and  that  he  had  fixed  no  particular  day  for  hia  depar- 
ture into  Spain.  He,  meantime, $ on  his  own  part, 
was  raising  troops,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
other  legions  of  his  own  army ; he  had  occupied  the 
towns  of  Iguvium  and  Auximum,|J  which  Pompey *s 
officers  had  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  ; and  Curio,^[ 
in  his  private  correspondence,  ridiculed  the  mission  of 
L.  Caisar.  aa  a measure  from  which  the  invader  had 
never  really  anticipated  any  result.  Pompey,  still  pur- 
suing his  plan  of  retreating,  was  at  Luceria  in  Apulia, 
in  the  beginning  of  February;  and  on  the  seventh 
of  that  mouth,**  encouraged  by  Csesor's  protracted 
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absence,  he  seut  orders  to  the  Consuls  at  Capua,  that 
they  should  return  with  all  haste  to  Rome  and  carry 
off  the  sacred  treasures  from  the  treasury,  which  he 
now  regretted  that  be  had  left  behind.  But  the 
Consuls,  judging  the  attempt  too  hazardous,  declined 
to  put  it  in  execution.  The  disobedience  of  one  of 
his  officers  soon  afterwards  brought  upon  Pompey  a 
far  severer  loss.  P.  Lcntulus  Spinther  and  L.  Vibul- 
lius  Rufus*  had  been  employed  in  levying  soldiers 
in  Picenum,  and  although,  as  Cirsnr  advanced,  many 
of  their  men  deserted,  and  went  over  to  him,  yet 
Vibullius  was  able  to  reach  Corflnium  with  fourteen 
cohorts,  amounting  to  about  eight  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men.  AtCorfininm  he  found  L.  HoinUius  .-E.no- 
barbus,  with  a force  of  twelve  cohorts,  and  C.  lilrrns 
with  five  more,  which  he  had  collected  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Camerinum.  In  this  manner  an  army  was 
assembled  of  nearly  nineteen  thousand  men ; and 
Vibulliusf  wrote  to  Pompey  to  tell  him  that  Doiuitius 
would  put  the  whole  in  motion  to  join  him  on  the  ninth 
of  February.  But,  instead  of  executing  this  plan,I>omi- 
tius  began  to  flatter  himself  that  he  was  strong  enough 
to  arrest  Carsor’s  progress,  or,  at  nny  rate,  to  threaten 
his  rear  with  serious  annoyance,  if  he  should  venture  to 
pass  beyond  him,  and  advance  in  pursuit  of  Pompey. 
It  appears,  too,  that  private  interests  were  allowed  to 
influence  his  decision;!  and  that  some  individuals, 
who  possessed  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  induced 
him  to  remain,  that  he  might  protect  their  villas,  or 
enable  them  to  remove  their  effects  with  greater 
security.  He  even  divided  his  forces,  and  attempted 
to  hold  the  towns  of  Sulmo  and  Alba ; and,  instead 
of  setting  out  to  join  Pompey  on  the  ninth  of 
February,  he  remained  at  Corflnium  in  spite  of 
repeated  orders  to  the  contrary',  till  Cfisar  arrived 
before  the  town,  about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth, § 
with  a force  which  cannot  be  exactly  computed,  as 
he  was  every  day  receiving  reinforcements  either  by 
desertion  from  the  enemy,  or  by  the  success  of 
his  levies,  or  by  the  arrival  of  detachments  from 
the  legions  of  his  own  army  which  he  had  left 
in  Gaul.  Sulmo  was  soon  surrendered  to  his  lieu- 
tenant M.  Antonius  ;j|  and  the  event  of  the  siege 
of  Corfinium  was  awaited  with  the  most  lively  in- 
terest in  every  quarter.  There  were  many  persons, 
and  Cicero  himself  was  among  the  number,  who  ex- 
pected that  Pompey  would  march  to  the  relief  of 
I>omirius,  and  considered  that  it  would  be  most  dis- 
graceful if  he  tamely  abandoned  him.  But  Domititis 
had  exposed  himself  to  danger  in  defiance  of  the 
express  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  armies  of 
the  Commonwealth  ; and  he  hod  detained  with  him 
the  levies  from  Picenum,  on  whose  fidelity  to  his 
person  Pompey  relied  with  particular  confidence, 
and  whose  presence  he  anxiously  looked  for  to  over- 
awe the  wavering  inclinations  of  the  two  legions 
which  he.  had  received  from  Caesar.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  a more  enterprising  General  might  have 
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Biography.  risked  the  attempt,  and  might  have  thought  it  wise 
1 to  run  all  hazards  in  the  hope  of  putting  himself 
Frum  at  tjlc  head  of  the  soldiers  of  Piccnuin  } but 

L'*  Pompey,  misled  )>crhaps  by  the  example  of  Sylla, 
seems  to  have  attached  too  little  value  to  the 
possession  of  Italy,  and  to  have  contemplated  without 
___  * regret  the  prospect  of  ahaudoning  it  for  the  present, 
while  he  whs  preparing  in  Greece  sufficient  resources 
to  enable  him,  as  he  trusted,  speedily  to  recover  it. 

' Accordingly,  having  written  to  Domitius  to  warn  him 
44  that  he  must  look  for  no  relief,  he  continued  hU  re- 
treat towards  Brundisium,  and  reached  that  place 
about  the  twenty-fifth  of  February.*  Domitius,  thus 
left  to  his  own  resources,  soon  found  how  unequal  he 
whs  to  the  task  of  opposing  Caesar  ; his  soldiers  be- 
gan to  perceive  his  distrust  of  his  own  situation,  and 
thought  that  they  were  now  authorized  to  consult 
their  own  safety,  t They  immediately  mutinied  against 
their  Generals,  secured  the  persons  of  Domitius  and 
the  principal  officers  who  were  with  him,  and  sent  to 
inform  Cesar  that  they  were  ready  to  open  the  gates 
Ui,  iroop,  to  him,  and  to  put  his  chief  enemies  into  his  power, 
mutiny.  Upon  this  offer  he  took  possession  of  the  town,  and 
and  Mirren-  ordered  Domitius,  with  the  other  leaders,  to  be 
dcr  tl»e  brought  before  him  j when,  having  reproached  some 
Ca jnr°  number  with  personal  ingratitude  to  himself 

from  whom  they  had  received  many  favours,  he  dis- 
missed them  nil  unhurt,  and  even  allowed  Domitius 
to  curry  off  with  him  a considerable  treasure  which 
he  had  brought  to  Corfinium  for  the  payment  of  his 
troops.  The  soldiers  he  enlisted  in  his  own  army  j 
and  immediately  set  out  from  Corfinium,  about  the 
twenty-second  of  February,  to  prosecute  his  march  to 
Brundisium.  In  this  manner  Cerar,  like  Sylla,  owed 
his  first  great  success  to  the  faithlessness  or  weakness 
of  his  enemy's  adherents  j and  the  betrayal  of  Scipio 
by  his  own  soldiers  in  Campania,  was  now  imitated 
by  the  troops  at  Corfinium,  who  surrendered  their 
post  and  their  General,  and  themselves  joined  the 
standard  of  the  conqueror. 

It  now  appeared  certain  that  Pompey  intended  to 
abandon  Italy;  and  when  this  determination  became 
known,  it  necessarily  drove  the  Italians  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  Cssar,  since  they  were 
left  w holly  at  his  mercy.  His  moderation  at  Corfinium 
was  every  where  eagerly  reported  ; and  those  who  had 
at  first  dreaded  the  worst  evils  from  the  approach  of 
hi*  army,{  were  now  grateful  to  him  in  proportion  to 
their  former  fears,  when  they  saw  that  he  abstained, 
as  yet,  from  confiscations  and  proscriptions.  There 
were  many  Senators  also,  and  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, § who,  considering  the  Roman  Government  inse- 
parable from  the  possession  of  Rome,  did  not  think 
themselves  bound  to  follow-  Pompey  into  a foreign 
country,  and  looked  upon  his  resignation  of  the  seat 
of  Government  as  a virtual  acknowledgment  that 
Cesar  might  now  dispose  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
some  shadow  of  lawful  authority.  P.  Lentulus,  having 
been  freely  spared  by  Ctesar  at  Corfinium,  was  unwil- 
ling to  take  any  further  part  in  the  quarrel ; and  even 
Cicero  hesitated  whether  he  should  follow  Pompey 
into  Greece  or  not ; he  having  been  left  at  Capua 
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with  the  care  of  that  part  of  Italy,  and  having  after-  CaiusJalius 
wards  been  prevented  from  reaching  Brundisium  by 
the  rapid  advance  of  Cesar's  army  into  Apulia.  Mean-  v 
whil6  the  Consuls,  with  nil  the  troops  which  they  had 
been  able  to  raise,  had  effected  their  junction  with 
Pompey  ; but  some  of  his  officers,  endeavouring  to 
join  him  from  more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  found 
that  Ciesar  had  intercepted  them.  Among  these  P. 

Rutilius  Lupus,  one  of  the  Pnetors,  whilst  trying  to 
retreat  from  Tarnctna  with  about  eighteen  hundred  men, 
fell  in  with  Cttsar'i  cavalry  j upon  which  his  soldiers 
immediately  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  he  himself, 
relinquishing  the  cause  of  Pompey  as  desperate,  returned  ( 
to  Rome,  and  there  began  to  perform  the  ordinary  ,j0IM.s Pom- 
duties  of  his  office  in  administering  justice.  Conr  pry  io 
arrived  before  Brundisium  on  the  ninth  of  March,  with  Bruadi- 
a force  amounting  now  to  six  legions  ; four  of  which  ,lum- 
belonged  to  his  own  veteran  army,  and  the  other  two 
consisted  of  the  troops  which  he  had  levied  since  he 
entered  Italy.  He  found  that  the  Consuls,  with  the 
greater  part  of  tlic  army,*  and  with  a large  number 
of  Senators,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children, 
had  embarked  for  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece  on  the 
fourth  of  March  ; and  that  Pompey,  with  about  twenty 
cohorts,  or  twelve  thousand  men,  was  apparently 
resolved  to  maintain  Brundisium  against  hint.  He 
had,  a short  time  before,  taken  prisoner  one  of  Pom- 
pey’s  officers,  t whom  he  had  sent  back  to  Pompey, 
hoping,  according  to  his  own  professions,  that  he 
would  use  his  influence  with  his  General  to  agree  to 
a reconciliation,  But  when  Pompey  sent  this  officer 
to  C«esar  J with  proposals  of  pcucc,  Cnsar,  pretending 
to  consider  the  terms  unsatisfactory,  prosecuted  the 
siege  of  Brundisium  with  the  utmost  vigour ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Pompey  is  said  to  have  declined 
another  offer  on  the  part  of  Ciesar  to  negotiate^  al- 
leging that  he  could  enter  into  no  treaty  in  the  absence 
of  the  Consuls.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that 
Ciesar  was  expressing  his  wish  for  peace,  his  followers, 
in  their  private  reports, ||  gave  a very  different  repre- 
sentation of  his  intentions  ; and  declared,  that  ho 
talked  of  revenging  the  fates  of  Carbo  and  Brutus, 
and  those  other  members  of  the  party  of  Murius, 
whom  Pompey  had  formerly  put  to  death  ; nay,  so 
eager  was  he  to  find  grounds  of  complaint  against  his 
antagonist,  that  he  pretended  to  consider  T.  Milo  as 
the  victim  of  Pompey's  unjust  persecution,  and  thus 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  a man,  whose  only  claim  on 
his  support  was  a turbulence  and  factiousness  of  spirit 
resembling  his  own.  Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Brun- 
disium was  pressed  with  vigour  -,  and  Coesar  attempted 
to  carry  out  two  moles  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
harbour’s  mouth,  with  the  view  of  blocking  up  the 
passage,  and  thus  depriving  the  enemy  of  bis  means  of 
retreat  by  sea.  But  before  this  work  was  completed,  IWqwy 
the  ships,  which  had  transported  the  Consuls^  and  the  ***• 

first  division  of  the  army  into  Greece,  returned  to 
Brundisium ; and  Pompey  was  finally  enabled  to  with  his 
embark  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  and  to  put  to  sea,  army. 


• (strut,  lib.  i.  C.  25.  Cicero,  ad  Atticam,  lib.  ix.  epitt.  vl. 
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y.  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  with  the  loss  of  only 
two  transports,  which  ran  ogrourvd  at  the  contracted 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  were  in  this  manner 
taken.  The  citizens  of  Brundisium  immediately 
opened  their  gates  to  Car&nr  ; and  on  the  eighteenth 
he  entered  the  town  and  made  a public  address 
to  the  inhabitants.  Thence  he  resolved  at  once  to 
move  towards  Home,  for  he  was  unable  to  follow 
Pompcy  from  the  want  of  shipping ; and  he  was 
anxious  to  take  possession  of  the  seat  of  Government, 
and  then  to  carry  his  army  into  Spain,  and  destroy,  if 
possible,  the  formidable  force  which  was  under  the 
command  of  Pompcy  in  that  Province. 

It  appears  that  Pompey,*  justly  regarding  Caesar 
and  his  partisans  as  rebels,  had  in  all  his  proclamations 
denounced  severe  punishments  against  every  one  who 
should  abet  or  countenance  them ; and  by  this  lan- 
guage he  had  alarmed  and  alienated  the  minds  of  that 
large  portion  of  the  Italian  people,  who  were  dis- 
posed, above  all  things,  to  consult  their  own  private 
ease  and  safety.  This  feeling  towards  the  opposite 
party,  combined  with  the  fame  of  his  antagonist's 
moderation,  bad  disposed  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns  to  favour  Cesar's  interests,  and,  on  some 
occasions,  to  afford  him  active  assistance  but  now 
that  Pompcy  was  retired  from  Italy,  the  evils  occa- 
sioned by  his  rival  were  more  keenly  felt,  and 
rendered  men  in  turn  dissatisfied  with  him.  Corsar, 
although  the  mere  leader  of  a rebellious  army,  began 
to  act  as  if  he  were  the  lawful  Sovereign  of  Italy.  He 
sent  orders  to  the  chief  Magistrates  of  all  the  cor- 
porate towns  to  provide  a certain  number  of  ships,  f 
and  cause  them  to  be  sent  to  Brundisium,  there  to  be 
in  readiness  to  transport  his  army  into  Greece;  be 
quartered  his  legions  in  different  places,  to  the  great 
vexation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  unused  to  such 
a bunion  in  Italy;  and  he  continued  to  levy  soldiers, ns 
he  hod  done  from  the  beginning  of  his  rebellion,  while 
his  officers  conducted  themselves  in  the  execution  of 
a task  odious  in  itself,  with  much  superfluous  inso- 
lence and  offensivcncss.  The  character  of  his  partisans 
was,  indeed,  such  as  would  have  disgraced  the  roost 
honourable  cause.  His  own  personal  profligacy  was 
faithfully  imitated  by  his  lieutenants  Antonius  and 
Curio  ; and  the  reputation  of  the  leaders,  together 
with  the  revolutionary  views  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  entertain,  had  attracted  to  their  standard  a 
crowd  of  desperate  and  atrocious  roen.J  whose  ap- 
pearance filled  all  respectable  citizens  with  terror. 
Thus  attended,  Cesar  moved  from  Brundisium  to- 
wards Rome,  wishing  to  assemble  and  address  the 
Senate,  or  rather  the  small  minority  of  Senators  who 
had  not  left  the  Capital  on  the  first  of  April. § As  he 
wag  anxious  to  gain  the  sanction  of  every  person 
of  credit  whom  he  could  at  all  hope  to  influence,  he 
wrote  to  Cicero,  earnestly  requesting  him  to  meet 
him  at  Rome  : Cicero,  however,  having  no  intention 
of  complying  with  his  wishes,  had  a personal  inter- 
view with  him  on  his  road,  about  the  twenty-eighth  of 
March,  at  Forraie j hoping  to  persuade  him  not  to 


* Clccro,  ad  Atticum,  lib.  ix.  cpiiL  x.  xlil.  lib.  vilL  epist.  xL 
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press  his  request  any  further.  But  Cesar  told  him,#  CaiWuliui 
that  his  absence  from  the  Senate  would  naturally  in-  Catsar. 
fluence  others,  and  would  he  looked  upon  as  a v— v— 
condemnation  of  his  conduct.  He  then  urged  him  Ffum 
to  appear  In  the  Senate,  and  endeavour  to  bring  u‘ 
about  a negotiation  ; but  when  Cicero  replied,  that 
if  he  did  so,  he  should  recommend  the  Senate  to 
forbid  the  march  of  troops  into  Spain,  or  their  trans-  ' 
port  into  Greece,  and  should  lament  the  condition 
to  which  Pompey  had  been  reduced,  Caesar  told  him, 
u that  he  would  have  nothing  of  that  sort  said  *,|0‘ 

and  in  conclusion,  finding  Cicero  resolute  in  his  re-  44 

Altai,  he  observed,  “ that  if  he  were  denied  the 
benefit  of  Cicero’s  advice,  he  must  follow  such  os  he 
could  procure,  and  should  have  recourse  to  extreme 
measures.”  On  these  terms  they  parted,  and  Coesar 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  Rome. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  were  many  Se-  Descrip- 
nators  who,  after  Pompey't  departure  from  italy,  tion  of  t be 
resolved  to  take  no  further  share  in  the  civil  war.  !*■«<»»»■ 
Amongst  these  were  L.  Volcatius  Tull  us  and  Manius 
jEmilius  Lepidus,  who  hud  been  Consuls  in  the  year  Rome  to” 
G87 ; t Scr.  Sulpicius,  who  had  been  Consul  in \ the  receive 
year  *02  j and  C.  Sosius  and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  who  C«s«r. 
were  two  of  the  Prartors  for  the  present  year.  But 
of  this  number  all  were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  countenancing  Osar’s  usurpation.  The 
two  Praetors,  by  continuing  to  act  in  their  judicial 
character  at  Rome,  seemed^  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Capital  was  still  the  scat  of  a lawful  Government ; 
but  L.  Tullus  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  wished  to  remain  in 
perfect  retirement,  J and  declined  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  Senators  which  Caesar  called  together  on  his 
arrival.  Another  Praetor,  M.  Aimilius  Lepidus,  after- 
wards the  associate  of  Octavius  and  Antonius  in  the 
second  Triumvirate,  had  remained  at  Rome  when  the 
Consuls  and  the  majority  of  the  Senate  had  left  it, 
and  was  considered  to  be  a decided  partisan  of  Caesar. 

M.  Caclius  Rufus,  at  this  time  Curule  Avdile,  who 
bad  been  Tribune  in  the  year  701,  and  hud  then  taken 
an  uctit'e  part  in  behalf  of  Milo,  wus  now  also  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  Ctesar,  and  appears  to  have  been 
at  this  period  in  Romc.§  L.  Cscilius  Metellus,  one  of 
the  Tribunes,  was  in  Rome  also,|j  but  with  very  dif- 
ferent intentions ; it  being  his  purpose  to  force  Craar 
to  display  his  real  contempt  for  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, and  to  prove  how  little  he  himself  respected  the 
sacredness  of  the  Tribunitian  character,  when  it  was 
in  the  way  of  bis  own  ambition.  Caesar  appears  to  C*wtr  ad- 
have  reached  the  Capitid  about  the  time  that  he  drrsao*  the 
proposed  to  arrive  there,  that  is,  on  the  first  of  April ; *»“*•*• 
and  having  assembled  as  many  of  the  Senator*  as 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  obey  his  summons,  he  held 
to  them  a language,  in  which  he  scarcely  attempted 
to  disguise  the  lawlessness  of  his  usurpation.^  He 
again  repeated  the  story  of  bis  pretended  injuries  in 
not  having  been  allowed  to  dictate  to  the  Government 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  obey  their  orders ; and 
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he  inveighed  against  the  cruelty  shewn  to  the  Tri- 
bunes Antonins  ami  Q.  Ousius,  a cruelty  which  had 
existed  at  most  only  in  intention,  ami,  probably,  only 
in  the  counterfeited  fears  of  those  who  were  its  ima- 
ginary objects.  On  such  provocations  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion  and  usurpa- 
tion ; and  he  entreated  the  .Senate  to  assist  him  in  the 
administration  of  the  Republic,  telling  them  plainly, 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  were  averse  to  the 
task,  he  would  not  burden  them  with  it,  hut  would 
govern  the  Commouwcalih  by  himself.  Meanwhile, 
he  recommended  that  deputies  should  be  sent  to 
Porapey,  to  endeavour  to  effect  a peace. 

This  last  proposal  the  Senate,  according  to  Cesar's 
own  account/  was  not  unwilling  to  embrace;  but 
no  one  could  be  found  to  accept  the  office  of  ambas- 
sador, because  they  were  all  afraid  to  put  themselves 
in  Pompcy’s  power  after  the  threats  which  he  had 
denounced  against  those  who  did  not  follow  him  out 
of  Italy.  This  is  probably  a mere  calumny  of 
Carsar's  ; and  a more  natural  cause  of  the  general 
reluctance  is  assigned  by  Plutarch, f anil  implied  by 
Cicero,;  that  no  one  thought  Cesar  sincere  in  his 
offer  to  negotiate,  lie  attempted  to  carry  several 
other  measures  through  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate ; but  he  found  even  the  shadow  of  that  hotly, 
which  now  alone  remained,  decidedly  averse  to  his 
interests;  and  L.  Metellus  the  Tribune  interposed 
his  negative  on  several  occasions  to  defeat  Cesar’s 
objects.  All  the  opposition  was  nearly  indifferent  to 
him,  for  he  was  little  anxious  to  have  his  power  sup- 
ported by  law ; and,  as  if  ho  were  already  the  despot 
of  his  country,  be  refused  to  let  his  lieutenant  C. 
Curio  derive  his  title  to  his  command  in  Sicily  from 
a decree  of  the  Senate,  but  told  him  that  all  com- 
missions should  proceed  from  himself.  But  when 
L.  Metellus  endeavoured,  by  his  negative,  to  prevent 
him  from  breaking  open  the  treasury,  and  from  con- 
verting the  public  money  to  his  own  use,  he  was 
highly  irritated,  insomuch  that,  when  Metellus  A as  a 
last  resource,  placed  himself  before  the  door  of  the 
treasury,  Cassar  threatened  him  with  immediate  death, 
and  wus  disposed  to  have  made  this  murder,  hod  Me- 
tcllus  persisted  in  his  resistance,  the  prelude  to  a 
general  massacre.  Thus,  within  the  space  of  three 
months,  the  man,  who  bad  attacked  hia  country  under 
pretence  of  revenging  the  insults  offered  to  the  Tri- 
bunitian  power,  wus  himself  guilty  of  a most  violent 
outrage  upon  that  power,  when  exercised  in  as  just  a 
cause  as  could,  on  any  occasion,  have  required  its 
protection.  But  by  this  act  of  violence  Caesar  lost 
much  of  his  popularity,  even  with  the  lowest  of  the 
people; ||  and,  finding  that  lie  was  doing  himself 
nothing  but  mischief  by  his  stay  in  Rome,  he  set  out 
before  the  middle  of  April  on  his  way  to  Spain,  with- 
out venturing  to  deliver  a speech  to  the  people  as  he 
had  before  designed.  He  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  Capital  itself  to  M.  Lepidus that  of  the  rest 
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of  Italy  to  M.  Antonins  ; C.  Curio,  as  has  been  before  CaiusJoUiw 
mentioned,  was  to  occupy  Sicily ; Q.  Valerius  Orca,  Cntr. 

Sardinia  ; and  C.  Antonius,  lllyricum.  * ‘ 

Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  won  with  little  difficulty. 

The  first  of  these  Provinces  had  been  assigned  by  the 
Senate  to  M.  Cuto  on  the  first  commencement  of  the 
rebellion  ; but  be,  judging  himself  more  fitted  for 
civil  thou  for  military  employments,  had  declined  to 
accept  the  command/  so  long  as  there  was  any  pros- 
pect of  the  speedy  reestablishment  of  the  Government 
at  Rome.  When  this  became  desperate,  be  went 
over  to  Sicily,  and  exerted  himself  w ith  great  vigour 
in  building  ships,  in  refitting  such  as  ho  found  in  tb« 
island,  and  in  levying  soldiers,  not  only  from  among  H*  ***“ 
the  Sicilians,  but  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  Italy.  These  preparations,  however,  were  in  *ud  Sor- 
a very  imperfect  state,  when  he  received  the  tidings  dlnia. 
of  Curio's  approach  with  an  army  of  three  legions; 
the  troops  being,  indeed,  actually  carried  over  into 
Sicily  by  C.  Asinius  Pollio  before  Curio  had  joined 
them  to  assume  the  command. | Cato  appears  to  have 
entered  into  the  war  with  the  same  feelings  that  are 
ascribed  to  our  own  Lord  Falkland,  under  circumstances 
partly  similar : he  deeply  regretted  the  bloodshed  which 
must  attend  the  victory  of  either  party,  and  he  justly 
estimated  the  wickedness  of  bringing  the  miseries  of 
war  on  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  a country,  without 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Accordingly, 
finding  himself  unable  to  maintain  possession  of  the 
island/  he  quitted  Syracuse  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
April,  and  went  to  join  Pompcy  und  the  army  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  Greece.  Curio  thus  became  master 
of  Sicily  without  opposition,  and  Q.  Valerius  Orca 
wras  equally  fortunate  in  Sardinia;  for  M.  CottaA  to 
whom  the  Senate  had  intrusted  the  care  of  that  Pro- 
vince, finding  the  inhabitants  strongly  disposed  to 
submit  to  C«esar,  and  being  driven  out  of  C oralis,  one 
of  the  chief  towns  In  the  island,  by  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  the  citizens  themselves,  despaired  of  resisting 
Cmsar’s  officer,  and,  abandoning  Sardinia,  withdrew 
into  Africa,  where  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth 
seemed  to  wear  a more  promising  appearance. 

We  must  now  follow  the  steps  of  Cmsar  towards  fir  marches 
Spain.  On  his  arrival  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  he  found  jwj®  Spain, 
that  the  citizens  of  Massilia  refused  to  admit  him 
within  their  walls, ||  and  were  making  preparations  to  ac_ 
to  stand  a siege.  Massilia,  a Greek  colony,  founded  knowledge 
by  the  Ionian s of  Phocasa,  when  Ionia  was  first  con-  bis  aatho- 
quered  by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  the  cider  Cyrus, 
had  been  for  many  years  the  ally  of  Rome,  and  hud  at- 
tained to  a considerable  height  of  power  and  prosperity. 

Its  Government  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  their 
relations  with  Rome  to  support  a rebel  General,  w hat- 
ever might  have  been  the  success  of  his  rebellion  j 
and  L.  Doraitius,  whom  Cicsar  had  taken  prisoner 
and  dismissed  at  Corfinium,  having  been  since  busily 
employed  in  collecting  a squadron  of  light  vessels 
ami  manning  them  with  his  slaves  and  dependents 
from  his  estates  near  Casa  in  Etruria,  was  expected 
soon  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  the  command  of  which  had 
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Biography,  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  Semite,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned.  According  to  Caesar's  account,  the 
Massiliuns,  after  making  professions  of  perfect  neu- 
trality, received  Domitius  into  their  city  os  soon  as 
his  squadron  arrived,  and  placed  all  their  resources 
at  his  disposal : bnt  h seems  more  likely  that  Ctesar 
hod  insisted  on  their  acknowledging  his  authority, 
and,  from  the  moment  they  had  refused  to  do  so,  had 
already  regarded  them  ns  enemies  j so  that  their  re- 
ception of  Domitius  was  rendered  unavoidable.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  their  hostility  to  Caesar  soon  assumed 
a decided  shape,  and  he  laid  siege  to  their  city  with 
three  legions.  Aboat  a month  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  a fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  war  by  bis 
orders  in  the  neighbouring  poTt  of  Arebrte,and  in  pre- 
paring towers  and  other  works  for  the  attack  of  the 
walls  j after  which  he  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
t0  Trebonius,  and  of  the  fleet  to  Pecimus  Brutus, 
cowmcocrd  (b'oth  of  them  afterwards  in  the  number  of  his  assas- 
sins,) and  pursued  his  own  course,  according  to  his 
original  intention,  into  Spain. 

Spain  was  at  this  time  held  by  three  of  Pompey’s 
State  of  the  lieutenants  : L.  Afranius,  who  bad  been  Consul  with 
army  of  the  q Mctellus  Cclcr  in  the  year  693  ; M.  Petreins,  a 
oramon-  vetcran  0ffjcer>  who,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Consul  C. 
Antonius,  had  commanded  the  forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  battle  in  which  L.  Catiline  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  the  year  691  ; and  M.  Tcrentins  Varro, 
a man  more  distinguished  as  a writer  and  philosopher 
than  as  a General.  Their  united  force  is  stated  by 
Ciesar  to  have  nmonnted  to  seven  legions  ;*  two  of 
which,  under  M.  Varro,  were  occupying  the  southern 
part  of  Spain,  while  Afranius  and  Petreins,  with  the 
remaining  five,  and  a numerous  body  of  Spanish 
auxiliaries,  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  north  of 
the  Ebro,  and  had  fixed  their  head -quarters  at  llcrda 
on  the  Sicoris.  Caesar  had  already  sent  C.  Fabius  his 
lieutenant  with  four  legions  across  the  Pyrenees,  and 
others  were  ordered  to  follow  without  delay.  A con- 
siderable auxiliary  force  of  Gauls  also  accomjianicd 
the  army,  and  the  Gaulish  cavalry  in  particular  is  said 
to  have  been  both  numerous  and  excellent.  Mean- 
time a report  was  current  that  Pbmpcy,  with  all  his 
own  army,  was  on  Ids  way  to  Spain  to  join  his  lieu- 
tenants j and  the  apprehension  of  so  formidable  an 
accession  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  induced 
Carsar  to  attempt  to  bind  most  closely  the  attachment 
of  his  own  soldiers  to  himself.  For  this  purpose  he 
borrowed  money  of  the  military  Tribunes  and  Cen- 
turions, and  with  this  fond  he  was  enabled  to  make 
a donation  to  the  troops  ; a step  by  which  he  not 
only  conciliated  the  soldiers,  but  secured  the  fidelity 
of  the  officers,  whose  only  hope  of  being  repaid 
rested  in  the  victory  of  their  General. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of 
the  numbers  of  Caesar's  army,  when  he  himself 
arrived  to  take  the  command.  They  were  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  the  enemy  in  regular  infantry,  ami 
Ciesar  was  expecting  additional  reinforcements  of 
Gauls,  which  might  place  his  auxiliary  force  on  a 
level  with  that  of  his  opponents.  However,  Afranius 
and  Petreins  were  unwilling  to  risk  a general  action 
with  the  vetcran  soldiers  of  Ciesar’s  legions  ; and 
they  resolved  rather  to  protract  the  contest,  being 
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abundantly  provided  with  resources,  and  being  in  a CahaJalius 
position  which  they  had  themselves  chosen  as  the  C*aar, 
seat  of  war.  The  town  of  Ilerda  was  situated  on  the  *s 
right  liank  of  the  Sicoris,  and  their  army  was  en- 
camped before  it  j so  that  Caesar  had  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  preserving  also 
his  communications  with  the  left  bank  by  means 
of  two  bridges,*  distant  nearly  four  miles  from 
each  other,  which  had  been  constructed  at  points 
higher  up  the  Sicoris.  The  country  which  he  could 
command  on  the  right  bank  was  confined  within 
narrow  limits  by  the  river  Cingn,  which  flows  into  the 
Sicoris  just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ebro,  and  ^ 
whose  course  was  distant  from  Ilerda  something  less  onTh***1* 
than  thirty  miles.  This  district  was  soon  exhausted  ; Sicorb. 
as  Afranius  had  alreadyconveyed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
corn  which  he  coukl  find  in  it  into  Ilerda,  and  Cesar's 
troops  had  quickly  consumed  whatever  had  not  been 
thus  preoccupied.  But,  as  large  convoys  of  provisions 
were  on  their  way  from  Gaul  and  Italy,  as  some  of  the 
more  distant  Spanish  tribes  had  also  engaged  to  send 
supplies,  and  as  Caesars  own  plundering  parties  made 
frequent  excursions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sicoris, 
the  support  of  the  army  seemed  likely  to  be  well 
secured. f It  happened,  however,  that  for  some  days 
there  fell  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain,  which  com- 
bined with  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains 
to  produce  a great  and  sudden  flood  ; insomuch,  that 
both  C&sar's  bridges  were  blown  up  in  the  course  of 
the  same  day.  Nor  did  the  waters  soon  abate ; but 
continued  so  high  as  to  baffle  oil  attempts  at  repairing  DUtrew  of 
the  bridges,  and  effectually  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  Casarou- 
with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Under  these 
circumstances  Crcsar's  foraging  parties  on  the  left  0f  ^ 
bank  were  unable  to  rejoin  the  array,  and  several  large  bridges  by 
convoys  of  provisions,  which  had  reached  the  Sicoris,  a flood, 
found  themselves  suddenly  intercepted.  The  army  of 
the  Commonwealth,  meantime,  still  preserved  its  com- 
munications uninterrupted,  by  means  of  the  bridge 
at  Ilerda  ; and  in  this  manner  Afranius,  bearing  of 
the  detention  of  Cwsar’s  convoys,  crossed  the  river 
with  three  legions  and  all  his  cavalry,  and  set  out  by 
night  in  the  hope  of  surprising  them.  According  to 
C»sar’s  account,  J the  gallant  resistance  of  some 
Gaulish  horse  enabled  (he  greater  part  of  the  convoyB 
to  effect  their  escape  to  the  higher  grounds  ; some 
baggage,  however,  was  taken,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  rest  was  rendered  extremely 
doubtful.  Great  distress  began  to  be  felt  in  Caesar's 
army ; the  price  of  corn  rose  to  an  extravagant  height ; 
the  strength  and  spirits  of  the  soldiers  were  affected 
by  the  necessary  reduction  in  their  allowance  of  food) 
whilst  the  legions  of  Afranius  were  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  every  thing,  and  the  Geocrals  themselves, 
full  of  confidence  in  their  final  success,  transmitted 
to  Rome  the  moat  favourable  reports  of  the  state  of 
their  affairs,  and  represented,  perhaps  with  some 
exaggeration,  the  distress  of  the  enemy. 

U rider  these  circumstances  Cesar  ordered  his  men 
to  make  a great  number  of  boats,  of  n construction  Hin  array  la 
which,  he  tells  us,  he  had  learnt  in  Britain j and  carried 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  coracles  used  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Britons  in  the  rivers  and  mountain  [^i 
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.Hlogrnpbr.  akes  of  Wales.  A light  frame  or  skeleton  of  wood 
' was  filled  up  with  wicker  work,  and  then  covered 
over  on  the  outside  with  hides.*  The  boats  thus 
formed  were  transported  in  waggons  about  twenty 
miles  up  the  river  by  night,  and,  being  then  put  into 
the  water,  carried  over  a detachment  of  troops  imme- 
diately, who  occupied  a hill  close  to  the  bank.  One 
entire  legion  was  then  ferried  across  in  the  same  man- 
ner; and,  the  work  being  carried  on  at  once  from 
__  both  banks,  a new  bridge  was  completed  in  two  days. 

44,  T he  dispersed  convoys  and  the  foraging  parties,  w hich 

had  been  detained  on  the  left  bank,  now  joined  the 
army ; and  a large  proportion  of  Caesar  s cavalry, 
crossing  the  river  as  soon  os  the  bridge  was  finished, 
attacked  some  of  the  foragers  of  the  enemy  with 
great  success,  defeated  their  covering  parly  of  light 
troops,  and  returned  to  their  camp  on  the  right  bank, 
bringing  with  them  a very  considerable  booty.  In- 
Thr  siroy  deed,  Caesar's  cavalry  was  so  decidedly  superior  to 
moaweaUh  *^ran*us>  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  reestablished 

annoyed by  his  communication  w'ith  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Ccuor’a  su-  Sicoris,  he  was  enabled  to  retaliate  on  his  antagonists 
perlorca-  the  evils  which  hud  lately  pressed  upon  himself,  lie 
Tmlry-  commanded  the  country  so  os  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  any  provisions  by  foraging  ; and  several  of 
the  Spanish  tribes  now  thought  it  expedient  to  espouse 
his  cause,  and  brought  him  abundant  supplies  of 
corn.  The  distance  of  his  new  bridge  from  his  comp 
was  still  an  inconvenience  ; to  remedy  which  he  pro- 
posed to  render  the  Sicoris  fordable  at  a point  nearer 
to  his  present  station,  by  drawing  off  a part  of  its 
waters  into  several  small  cuts,  us  the  floods  had, 
probably,  by  this  time  considerably  abated.  When  he 
had  made  some  progress  in  this  work,  the  enemy’s 
TV  Gene-  Generals  thought  it  expedient  to  change  entirely  their 
r»Uoftb«  plan  of  operations.  They  resolved  to  retire  behind 
Common-  the  Ebrojf  and,  relying  on  the  affection  of  those 
wealth'*  Celtiberian  tribes,  which  had  received  signal  favours 
S°~  Ponipey  in  return  for  their  assistance  in  his 

fetk*  ^ contest  with  Sertorius,  they  expected  to  draw  from 
hind  the  them  such  reinforcements  of  cavalry  as  might  enable 
Ebro.  them  to  oppose  Ctcsar  on  equal  terms,  and  to  pro- 
tract the  war  with  advantage  in  a friendly  country,  till 
the  return  of  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  delay  would 
be  to  C»sar  hardly  less  fatal  than  defeat.  Neither 
the  character  nor  the  resources  of  his  lieutenant  M. 
Antonins  were  calculated  to  ensure  his  possession  of 
Italy,  if  Ctesar  should  be  long  detained  in  Spain ; and 
the  Aristocracy  might  rally  a sufficient  force  in  Rome 
and  in  Italy  to  shake  off  the  military  usurpation  by 
which  it  was  enslaved,  even  without  the  aid  of  that 
formidable  fleet  and  army  which  the  Generals  of  the 
Commonwealth  hod  already  assembled  in  Epirus. 

We  must  suppose  that  Afranius  and  Petreius  had 
not  calculated  on  Ceesur’s  bringing  with  him  into 
Spain  a cavalry  so  decidedly  superior  to  their  own  ; 
as  otherwise,  their  choice  of  Ilerda,  as  the  base  of  their 
operations,  seems  to  have  been  originally  unwise. 
The  country,  for  some  miles  on  every  side  of  that 
town,  is  a plain,  on  which  cavalry  can  act  with 
advantage  ; and  accordingly  we  find  that,  as  soon  as 
Cttsar  had  remedied  the  accidental  inconvenience 
produced  by  the  loss  of  his  bridges,  the  enemy  were 
unable  to  cope  with  him,  and  were  driven  to  abandon 
the  ground  on  which  they  had  at  first  proposed  to 
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carry  on  the  campaign.  Measures  were  taken  by  CalnaluUui 
Afranius  and  Petreius  to  secure  their  retreat.  A bridge 
of  boats  was  begun  to  be  thrown  across  the  Ebro, v 
near  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Sicoris, 
and  ut  the  distance  of  something  less  than  twenty 
miles  from  their  present  camp;*  all  the  small  craft 
on  the  river  were  secured  and  brought  together  on 
this  spot  ; and  two  legions  of  their  army  crossed  at 
once  from  Ilerda  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Sicoris,  and 
there  formed  a camp.  At  length,  when  they  were  in- 
formed that  Cssar’s  artificial  cuts  had  nearly  rendered 
the  river  fordable  for  infantry,  they  put  their  whole  force  44. 
in  motion,  and  leaving  only  a small  garrison  in  Ilerda, 
they  transported  all  their  troops  to  the  opposite  hank, 
and  effected  their  junction  with  the  two  legions  which, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  they  bad  sent  across  before.  TW 
From  this  point  their  course  was  through  the  plain  [I**}  from 
of  Ilerda,  descending  the  left  bank  of  the  Sicoris  for 
several  miles ; after  which  they  would  meet  with  a Ebro, 
tract  of  wild  and  mountainous  country  extending  as 
far  as  the  Ebro.  If  then  they  could  once  reach  the 
mountains,  their  retreat  was  accomplished,  for  the 
passes  might  be  easily  secured  so  as  to  cheek  the 
pursuit  of  an  enemy ; and  whilst  they  bad  only  to 
march  on  in  a straight  line,  Csesar’s  infuntry  was  still 
detained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  if  he 
should  attempt  to  go  round  by  his  own  bridge,  the 
circuit,  which  he  would  be  thus  obliged  to  perform, 
would  render  his  chance  of  overtaking  them  before 
they  had  passed  the  plain  utterly  desperate.  With 
these  prospects  Afranius  and  Petreius  commenced 
their  inarch  a little  before  daybreak. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Caesar  had  anticipated  They  are 
their  purpose,  and  had  already  sent  his  whole  csvalry  ry™ed 
across  the  river, f to  be  prepared  to  harass  and  im-  4 
pede  their  progress  from  the  instant  that  they  should 
quit  their  camp.  This  service  was  performed  very 
effectually ; the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  buving 
no  horse  or  light  troops  of  any  description  that  could 
at  all  repel  the  annoyance.  Meantime,  as  soon  as  it 
was  day,  Cesar's  infantry,  seeing  what  was  passing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were  impatient  to 
join  in  the  pursuit ; and  their  General,  availing  himself 
of  their  ardour,  ventured  to  ford  the  Sicoris  with  his 
whole  army,  leaving  behind  only  one  legion  to  guard 
his  camp,  together  with  those  soldiers  from  the  other 
legions  whose  bodily  strength  or  courage  seemed  un- 
equal to  the  enterprise.  When  he  had  gained  the  left 
bank,  be  pressed  his  march  with  such  rapidity,  that, 
although  he  had  crossed  the  river  some  distance  above 
Ilerda,  and  some  delay  had  taken  place  in  effecting 
the  passage,  he  yet  came  up  writb  the  enemy  three  or 
four  hours  before  sunset.}  Afranius  halted  on  a rising 
ground  and  offered  battle  ; Caesar  halted  too,  not  to 
fight,  but  to  give  his  soldiers  some  refreshment;  and 
when  Afranius  again  attempted  to  continue  liis  retreat, 
he  experienced  a renewal  of  the  same  annoyance  as 
before  from  Caesar's  irresistible  cavalry.  Wearied 
with  a long  day  of  marching  in  retreat,  and  of  fight- 
ing at  continual  disadvantage,  the  army  of  the  Com- 
monwealth halted,  and  formed  their  camp  for  the 
night,  when  they  were  now  within  five  miles  of  those 
friendly  mountains,  to  reach  which  was  certain 
safety. 
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BtogTtpfcy.  About  midnight  Afranius  and  Petreius  pieparcd,  in 
silence,  to  recommence  their  march  ;*  but  some  of 
their  men  having  ventured  too  far  to  get  water,  were 
taken  by  Cesar's  cavalry,  and  their  intention  was  thus 
discovered.  Ciesar  ordered  the  alarm  to  be  instantly 
sounded,  and  the  cnll  to  be  given  to  his  soldiers  to 
commence  the  pursuit.  The  camps  were  so  near  to 
oue  another,  that  this  note  of  preparation  was  clearly 
heard  by  the  enemy's  army;  and  the  Generals,  dread- 
ing the  confusion  of  a night — engagement,  while 
encumbered  with  their  baggage  on  the  march,  changed 
their  purpose,  and  kept  their  troops  in  their  quarters. 
On  the  following  day  parties  were'  sent  out  on  both 
sides  to  reconnoitre  the  nature  of  the  ground  over 
which  the  retreat  was  to  be  continued ; and  when  the 
report  was  received,  Afranius  and  Petreius  resolved  to 
set  out  on  the  following  morning,  not  doubting  but 
that  they  should  be  able  to  gain  the  mountains,  even 
if  it  were  at  the  price  of  some  partial  losses.  Caesar 
also  formed  his  plan ; and,  in  pursuance  of  it,  he  put 
his  army  in  motion  at  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  the 
succeeding  day,  and,  leaving  his  heavy  baggage  in 
his  camp,  set  out  apparently  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  which  led  to  the  mountains,  folldwing  no 
road,  but  making  the  best  of  his  way  across  the 
country.  By  a fatal  and  incomprehensible  infatuation, 
Afranius  and  Petreius  lost  some  irretrievable  moments 
in  congratulating  themselves  on  the  defeat  of  their 
enemy's  plans,  imagining  that,  having  advanced  be- 
yond bis  resources,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
pursuit  from  want  of  provisions.  They  lingered  in 
their  camp, f till  they  saw  the  direction  of  this  fancied 
retreat  suddenly  changed,  and  perceived  Coesar’s  army 
wheel  round  to  the  right,  and  push  forward  with  the 
utmost  speed  to  reach  the  mountains,  and  intercept 
their  escape.  Then  perceiving  their  danger,  every 
man  at  once  ran  to  arms,  and  the  army  resumed  its 
march  with  redoubled  rapidity,  striving  to  disappoint 
Caesar's  designs,  and  to  gain  their  place  of  safety  be- 
fore they  were  for  ever  precluded  from  attaining  it. 

Their  efforts,  however,  were  fruitless. f They  were 
harassed  by  Caesar's  cavalry ; and  this  impediment  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  natural  difficulties  of  ground 
with  which  Caesar  himself  had  to  struggle.  He  reached 
the  mountains  first,  and  there  drew  out  his  army  on  a 
commanding  ridge,  in  front  of  his  baffled  enemy. 
Afranius  halted  with  his  troops  on  a hill,  which  rose 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  mountuin  region,  and  made  one 
lost  effort  to  secure,  with  his  light  troops,  the  highest 
point  in  the  chain  before  him ; hoping,  if  the  attempt 
succeeded,  to  carry  his  whole  army  thither,  and  still  to 
retreat  over  the  high  grounds,  though  by  a somewhat 
different  course  from  that  which  he  had  originally 
designed.  But  he  saw  the  whole  detachment  which 
he  had  sent  on  this  service  cut  to  pieces  before  his  eyes 
by  Caesar's  cavalry  ; and  bis  troops,  dispirited  by 
repeated  disappointments,  seemed  hardly  able  to  resist 
an  attack,  if  Caesar  should  now  try  to  finish  the  cam- 
paign by  a single  battle.  Cesar,  however,  preferred 
a surer  and  more  bloodless  victor)' ; and  purposely  so 
altered  the  disposition  of  his  troops,  as  to  allow 
Afranius  to  fall  bock  to  his  camp  without  fear  of  in- 
terruption, The  hill  on  which  the  anny  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  now  posted,  was  untenable  from  its 
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•want  of  water  ; and  no  better  prospect  presented  CeiosJoHu# 
itself,  than  to  return  to  the  camp  which  they  had  left 
in  the  morning.  Accordingly  they  did  so  ; while v 
Caesar,  having  carefully  occupied  every  pass  in  the 
mountains  which  led  to  the  Ebro,  again  moved  to- 
wards his  enemy,  and  pitched  his  camp  for  the  night 
os  near  to  theirs  as  possible. 

The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  now  clearly  de- 
cided, and  the  remaining  faint  struggles  made  by 
Afranius  and  Petreius  to  protract  their  fate  do  not 
require  a very  minute  detail.  They  attempted  to  re- 
treat to  Ucrda,  where  they  had  left  some  supplies  of 
torn  ;*  but  being  harassed,  as  before,  by  Cssar's 
cavalry,  their  progress  was  continually  impeded,  their 
parties  sent  out  to  grt  water  were  cut  off,  nnd  at  last,  return  to 
when  they  remained  in  their  camp,  as  if  w earied  with  llrnla. 
the  unceasing  annoyance  to  which  they  were  exposed 
on  their  march,  Ciesar  prepared  to  surround  them 
with  a line  of  circumvollation;  aud  thus  force  them 
to  surrender  at  discretion  from  mere  famine.  Before 
matters  had  come  to  this  extremity,  the  soldiers  on 
both  sides  had,  on  one  occasion,  begun  to  communicate 
with  each  other;  and  those  of  Afranius,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  temporary  absence  of  their  Generals 
from  the  camp,  proposed  to  submit  to  Cssar,  if 
he  would  engage  to  spare  the  lives  of  their  com- 
manders. So  for  had  this  unauthorized  negotiation 
proceeded,  that  several  officers  and  soldiers  from 
either  army  pussed  without  fear  into  the  opposite 
camp  ; and  the  Spanish  chiefs  in  particular,  whom 
Afranius  kept  with  him  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  tribes,  were  eager  to  commend  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  the  conqueror.  But  Afranius 
and  Petreius,  being  informed  of  the  subject  in  agita- 
tion, hastened  buck  to  their  camp ; and  Petreius, 
attended  by  some  troops  especially  attached  to  his 
person,  appeared  suddenly  on  the  rampart,  broke  off 
the  conferences  between  the  soldiers,  drove  away 
Cesar's  men,  and  seized  and  put  to  the  sword  all  of 
them  whom  he  could  find  within  liis  own  lines.  No 
doubt  every  superior  officer  In  Caesar's  army  might 
justly  have  been  executed  as  n traitor  and  rebel ; but 
justice  itself,  when  not  supported  by  adequate  power, 
becomes  useless  cruelty  ; and  the  conduct  of  Petreius 
on  this  occasion,  besides  the  barbarity  of  such  aq  in- 
discriminate slaughter  of  defenceless  men,  was  merely 
likely  to  provoke  a victorious  enemy  to  a severe  re- 
taliation. When,  therefore,  the  army  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  reduced  to  the  lust  extremity,  and  the 
Generals,  if  we  may  believe  Cirsar,  threw  themselves 
entirely  on  his  mercy,  f he  reproached  them  bitterly  Put  are 
for  their  cruelty  to  his  soldiers,  and  represented  this  obliged  to 
conduct  as  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  general  treat-  ,arrFDd»*f 
ment  which  he  had  received  from  the  partisans  of 
Pompey;  but  he  was  too  politic  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple, and  agreed  to  spare  them  and  their  troops,  on 
condition  of  their  quitting  Spain  and  disbanding  their 
army.  This  last  stipulation  was  most  welcome  to  an(j  ut 
the  vanquished  soldiers,  who  thus,  unexpectedly,  oh-  banded, 
turned  their  release  from  service  at  the  hands  of  their 
enemy.  The  natives  of  Spain  were  dismissed  im- 
mediately; the  rest  of  the  troops  were  marched 
through  Gaul  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  receiving 
rations  from  Cesar  on  their  way,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  the  river  Var,  they  also  were  all  disbanded. 


» Cesar,  Ub.  i.  c.  71—84. 
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Afranius  and  Petreius  repaired  to  Greece,  and  joined 
the  army  of  Pompey. 

M.  Varro  still  remained  in  arms  in  the  couth  of 
Spnin;*  and,  on  receiving*  tidings  of  the  issue  of  the 
campaign  on  the  Sicoris,  he  intended  to  shut  himself 
up  with  his  army  of  two  legions  in  the  island  of  Gadec, 
more  familiar  to  our  ears  under  its  present  appellation 
of  the  Isle  of  Leon.  Here  he  had  collected  a fleet 
and  considerable  magazines  of  corn,  and  had  also 
raised  a large  sum  of  money,  |>artly  by  forced  contri- 
butions from  the  Homan  citizens  resident  in  the  Pro- 
vince, and  partly  by  seizing  the  treasures  and  sacred 
ornaments  from  the  famous  temple  of  Hercules  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Caesar,  with  his 
usual  activity,  hastened  to  extinguish  these  last  re- 
mains of  hostility  in  Spain  ;f  and,  having  sent  before 
bi;n  two  legions,  under  the  command  of  Q.  Cassius, 
he  followed  himself  with  six  hundred  horse  ; issuing 
At  the  same  time  a proclamation,  by  which  the  Ma- 
gistrates and  chief  men  of  all  the  towns  of  the 
Province  were  required  to  meet  him  on  a certain  day 
at  Cordoba.  The  lame  of  his  victory  over  Afranius 
and  Petreius  bad  produced  so  general  an  impression 
in  his  favour,  that  his  proclamation  was  every  where 
obeyed,  and  every  town  took  an  active  part  in  his 
cause.  The  people  of  Gades  declared  for  Cicsar,  and 
expelled  from  their  eitv  the  officer  to  whom  Vnrro  had 
intrusted  the  command  ; and  one  of  the  two  Roman 
legions  that  composed  Vnrro’s  army  deserted  him 
openly,  nnd  marched  away  to  Ilispalis.  Upon  this, 
Varro  offered  to  surrender  his  remaining  legion,  to- 
gether with  the  fleet,  corn,  and  money  that  he  had 
collected  for  the  war.  Cesar  received  his  submission 
at  Carduba,  where  he  found  the  principal  individuals 
of  the  Province,  both  Romans  and  Spaniards,  assem- 
bled according  to  his  orders,  lie  thanked  them  for 
the  zeal  which  they  hud  shown  iu  his  cause,  and 
remitted  to  the  Roman  citizens  among  them  the 
contributions  which  Varro  had  demanded.  He  thence 
proceeded  to  Gadcs,  where  he  ordered  the  treasures, 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Hercules,  to  be  restored  ; 
and  having  left  Q.  Cassius,  with  four  legions,  to  com- 
mand the  Province,  he  embarked  on  board  the  fleet 
which  Varro  had  just  surrendered  to  him,  and  arrived, 
after  a short  passage,  at  Tarraoo.  Here  he  received 
a number  of  deputations  from  the  different  towns  of 
the  north  of  Spain,  and  having  bestowed  some  ho- 
nours on  such  States  and  individuals  as  had  most 
assisted  him  in  his  late  campaign,  lie  set  out  from 
lurraco  by  lund,  and  returned  to  that  part  of  his  army 
which  lie  had  left  under  C.  Trcbonius  employed  in  . 
the  siege  of  Massilia.  It  is  said  thut  the  complete 
conquest  of  .Spain  whs  effected  in  forty  days  from  the 
period  of  his  first  opening  the  campaign  on  the 
Sicoris.} 

The  citizens  of  Mussilia  were,  by  this  time,  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity, § their  naval  force  having  been 
totally  defeated  by  Dccimus  llrutus,  a considerable 
breach  having  been  mode  in  their  walks,  and  they 
themselves  suffering  the  combined  evils  of  scanty 
sustenance  and  disease.  Accordingly,  on  Caesar's 
arrival  before  the  town,  they  offered  to  surrender  to 
him,  L.  Domitius  having  already  effected  his  escape 

• Csur,  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  t Ibid.  c.  19—21. 

♦ Ibid.  c.  32. 

| (bid.  c.  22.  Dion  Cassius,  fib.  xfi.  p.  1ISS. 


by  sea;  and  their  submission  was  so  far  accepted, 
that  their  city  was  preserved  from  plunder,  and  was 
even  allowed  to  rctaiu  its  liberty  ; but  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  all  the  arms  and  military  engines 
in  their  arsenals,  to  give  up  all  their  ships,  to  pay  to 
Ctesar  all  the  money  in  their  treasury,  aud  at  a sub- 
sequent period  to  forfeit  most  of  the  dominion  which 
they  possessed  beyond  their  own  walls.  Before  the 
end  of  the  siege,  Caesar  received  intelligence  from 
Horae,  that  he  had  been  apjiointcd  Dictator  by  M. 
Lepidus  the  Praetor,  in  pursuance  of  a decree  of  the 
People.  Nothing  could  be  more  illegal  than  such  an 
appointment,  made  as  it  was  without  the  authority  of 
the  Senate,  or  the  nomination  of  either  of  the  Consuls  ;* 
but  it  appears  that  the  absence  of  the  chief  Magistrates 
of  the  Commonwealth  had  somewhat  embarrassed 
Ccaar's  party,  and  that  they  did  not  know  how  to 
procure  his  election  us  Consul  for  the  year  following, 
without  this  previous  measure  of  conferring  on  him 
the  Dictatorship,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  preside 
at  the  Comitia.  This  could  not  be  done  by  Lepidus.f 
who  was  only  Praetor,  and  far  less  by  any  inferior 
officer:  there  was  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to 
appoint  Ctrsar  Dictator,  or  to  allow  the  year  to  expire 
without  proceeding  to  any  election  ; and  then,  when 
the  present  Consuls  should  have  resigned  their  power, 
to  let  the  Comitia  be  held,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases, 
by  an  Interrex,  But  Carsar  now  being  invested  with 
the  title,  at  least,  of  a lawful  Magistrate,  set  out  for 
Home,  as  s<w>n  os  Mussilia  had  surrendered,  in  order 
to  exercise  his  power  in  the  civil  Government  with 
more  effect  than  during  his  late  visit  to  the  Ca- 
pital on  his  way  from  Hrundisium  to  Spain.  He 
Was  unexpectedly  detained,  however,  at  Placentia  by 
a mutiny  which  broke  out  in  apart  of  bis  army,} 
owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
soldiers  in  not  being  gratified,  ns  they  had  hoped, 
with  the  plunder  of  Italy.  Cicsar's  ability  displayed 
Itself  on  this  occasion  to  great  advantage.  lie  ad- 
dressed the  mutinous  troops  in  the  firmest  tone  ; and, 
as  they  professed  to  wish  to  gain  their  discharge,  he 
instantly  dismissed  from  his  service  one  entire  legion, 
and  punished  with  death  the  principal  authors  of  the 
mutiny  ; after  which,  finding  the  legion  most  anxious 
to  he  again  received  into  favour,  he  consented  to 
revoke  its  punishment,  and  to  continue  it  in  his  ser- 
vice. In  this  manner,  like  Cromwell  on  a similar 
occasion,  he  quelled  the  most  formidable  danger  that 
could  threaten  him,  by  appearing  unmoved  by  it ; 
and  whilst  he  was  trampling  on  all  laws  himself, 
gave  a lesson  to  his  followers  that  they  were  not  to 
be  indulged  with  an  equal  license.  From  Placentia 
he  then  proceeded  to  Home,  and  entered  on  the 
Dictatorship  ; but  not  choosing  at  present  to  hold 
this  unpopular  title  longer  than  was  necessary,  he 
held  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  Consuls,  and, 
having  procured  his  own  nomination,  together  with 
that  of  P.  Servilius  Isanricus,  he  laid  down  his  office 
of  Dictator  in  eleven  days  after  he  had  begun  to 
exercise  it.§ 

But  within  this  short  space  of  time  there  were  not 
a few  important  subjects  which  claimed  his  attention. 

• AppiatJ,  rfr  fifth  Cieili,  lib.  ij.  c.  48. 
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r.  When  he  had  set  out  for  Spain  some  months  before, 
/ he  left  the  command  of  Italy,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  to  M.  Antonins.  A rebel  General  in  this 
manner  subjected  the  first  country  in  the  Empire  to 
the  absolute  control  of  one  of  the  vilest  of  his  rebel 
officers.  Antonins  acted  on  no  other  authority  than 
Caesar’s  commission  j but  this  empowered  him  to 
prevent  any  one  from  leaving  Italy,*  and  to  conduct 
hjtnsclf  os  the  master  of  a conquered  Province.  He 
travelled  about,  accompanied  at  once  by  his  mistress, 
who  was  carried  in  an  open  litter,  by  his  wife,  and 
by  his  mother,  and  uttended  by  a train  of  men  and 
women  of  the  most  abandoned  description.  He 
t obliged  the  several  towns  through  which  he  passed 
• to  send  out  deputations  to  meet  him,  and  to  offer 
complimentary  addresses,  in  which  his  mistress,  who 
was  by  profession  an  inferior  actress,  was  saluted 
with  the  name  of  Volumnia,  a name  consecrated  in 
the  traditions  of  Rome,  as  having  been  that  of  the 
wife  or  mother  of  Coriolanus.  On  other  occasions, 
when  the  Magistrates  of  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  were  summoned  to  attend  him,+  he  treated 
them  with  studied  insult,  because  their  towns  bad 
incurred  Cxsar’s  displeasure  from  their  disinclination 
to  Ins  cause.  This  behaviour  tended  greatly  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  to  make 
them  anticipate  the  evils  likely  to  follow  from  the 
final  victory  of  a party,  whose  adherents  already  so 
boldly  defied  and  insulted  public  opinion.  Even  the 
dispositions  of  the  army  began  to  waver;  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn  from  some  hints  in  Cicero's  letters 
to  Atlicus,$  there  were  some  ofCseanrs  officers  who 


nnturally  depreciated ; for  no  one  liked  to  purchase  that  C 
which  might  soon  be  wrested  from  him  to  furnish  set- 
tlements for  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  party  which  ^ 
might  finally  prove  victorious.  In  this  manner,  a 
debtor  could  neither  readily  raise  money  by  the  sale 
of  his  estates  to  discharge  the  principal  of  his  debt, 
nor  could  ho  easily  find  means  to  pay  the  interest, 
which,  in  itself,  was  a great  and  now  a permanent 
burden.  Many,  therefore  ..were  looking  forward  with 
hope  to  a total  revolution,  by  which  all  debts  would 
at  once  be  cancelled;  many  derived  encouragement 
from  the  assurance  of  Antonius,*  that  all  exiles  would 
soon  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  country;  while 
others,  again,  were  anticipating  with  horror  a regular 
system  of  proscription  and  massacre  whenever  Ctesar 
shoulri  return  front  .Spain.  II if  arrival,  invested  as  he 
was  with  the  power  of  Dictator,  was  thus  viewed 
on  nil  sides  with  cagcrncsB  and  anxiety } and  men 
watched  to  see  the  first  measures  of  his  Government, 
by  which  they  might  judge  whether  he  intended  to 
Imitate  Sylla  or  Catiline  ; whether  he  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  disclaim,  os  a tyrant,  the  principles 
which  he  had  favoured  as  a demagogue  ; or  w hether 
he  still  proposed  to  tread  consistently  in  the  steps 
of  his  early  life,  and  to  uphold  the  needy,  the  extra- 
vagant, and  the  licentious,  in  their  several  courses  of 
fraud,  and  dissipation,  and  profligacy. 

But  Caesar  knew  that  no  Government  can  sport  c 
with  the  rights  of  property  without  sinking  into  g 
weakness  and  contempt.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  ^ 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  creditor,  and  to  give  no  u 
countenance  to  those  who  called  for  an  entire  aholi- 


werc  already  disgusted  with  the  party  which  they  hod 
chosen,  and  who  secretly  fomented  the  discontent  of 
the  soldiers.  The  Centurions  of  three  cohorts,  posted 
at  Pompeii,  came  to  Cicero, § while  he  was  residing  at 
his  villa  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  offered  to  place 
themselves,  their  soldiers,  and  the  town  which  they 
occupied,  at  his  disposal.  He  sens  not  disposed  to 
commit  himself  by  accepting  their  offer  ; but  it 
show's  how  fair  a prospect  Pompey  would  have  had  of 
regaining  Italy,  if  he  had  availed  himself  of  C®sar’s 
absence  to  make  a descent  upon  it.  Meanwhile,  the 
minds  of  men  in  general  were  kept  in  a continual 
ferment.  We  have  seen,  on  former  occasions,  that 
the  number  of  debtors  at  Rome,  unable  or  unwilling 
to  satisfy  their  creditors,  was  usually  very  consider- 
able ; and  as  the  habits  of  the  times  became  more 
expensive,  it  was  likely  to  be  perpetually  increasing. 
The  present  distracted  state  of  Italy  contributed  to 
aggravate  the  difficulties  of  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Money,  it  appears,  had  risen  greatly  in  value ;|| 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  sums  taken  out  of  circulation 
by  the  many  wealthy  individuals  who  followed  Pom- 
pey into  Greece ; partly  from  the  great  demand  for  it 
to  maintain  such  large  armies  as  were  now*  on  foot  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire ; and  partly,  wc  may 
suppose,  from  the  practice  of  hoarding,  which  is 
always  common  amongst  a large  proportion  of  the 
community,  in  times  of  apprehended  distress  and 
danger.  On  the  other  hand,  landed  property  was  as 


tion  of  all  debts ; but  yet,  wishing  to  relieve  the 
debtor,  he  ordered  that  certain  Commissioners  should 
be  appointed  to  estimate  the  property  of  an  insol- 
vent,t and  to  oblige  the  creditor  to  receive  it  in 
payment  at  the  price  which  it  would  have  borne  be- 
fore the  war.  It  is  added,  by  Suetonius,  J that  he 
caused  all  sums,  previously  paid  as  interest,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  principal  of  the  debt  ; by  which 
regulation,  together  with  the  preceding  one,  the 
creditor  sustained,  on  the  whole,  a loss  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  In  his  next  measure,  the  Dictator  was 
enabled  to  indulge  his  inclinations  with  less  restraint. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  improvements  intro- 
duced in  the  laws  against  bribery  and  other  offences 
during  Pompey 's  last  Consulship  ; and  that  several 
individuals  were  tried  and  banished  under  the  provi- 
sions of  his  acts.  Cirsar  now  procured  a decree  of 
the  people,  reversing  all  the  sentences  passed  at  that 
timc,§  and  allowing  nil  who  had  been  sufferers  front 
them  to  return  to  their  country ; alleging,  that  an 
undue  influence  had  been  exercised  against  them  by 
the  presence  of  Pompey 's  military  force  in  the  city 
during  their  trials.  But  to  show  the  real  motives  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  he  excepted  Milo  from  the 
benefit  of  this  decree, f|  because  he  was  well  known 
to  be  an  enemy  to  the  popular  party  ; although  no 
one  had  been  condemned  at  the  same  period  against 
whom  Pompey  had  testified  a stronger  feeling  of 
dislike.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Cicero,  on  several  occasions,  implies  a far 


• Cicero,  ad  Attuum,  lib.  x.  epUt.  X.  xvL  Philippic,  ii.  c.  23. 
t Ibid,  ad  Alliotm,  lib.  L episL  xllL 
Z Ibid.  lib.  x.  cpi*t.  xH.  xiv.  xv.  xvi. 

| Ibid.  lib.  x.  «pisl.  xvL 
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Rinrrapl.r.  more  general  restoration  of  exiles  on  this  occasion, 
v— ■ than  Ckw  or  his  partisans  have  thought  proper  to 
From  acknowledge  ;*  that  Dion  Cassius,  Appinn,  and 
Suetonius  agree  in  asserting,  distinctly,  the  tonic 
thing;  and  that  Suetonius  adds  further, t thut  all  those 
who  haxl  been  degraded  by  the  Censors,  were  in 
like  manner  restored  to  their  former  rank.  The 
object  of  this  last  step  was  probably  to  gratify  those 
individuals  whom  Appius  Claudius  had  lately  dis- 
graced in  his  Censorship,  and  who  at  that  very  time 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Caesar,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining,  through  him,  the  recovery  of  their 
dignity.  When  he  had  thus  rewarded  his  followers, 
and  endeavoured  to  gratify  that  class  of  persons  who 
were  most  disposed  to  support  him,  without  greatly 
offending  the  possessors  of  property,  he  resigned 
the  Dictatorship,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
set  out  for  Brundisium.  Here  his  army  had  been 
ordered  to  assemble ; and  the  troops  which  had  re- 
turned from  Gaul  and  Spain,  together  with  those 
which  he  had  raised  in  Italy,  formed,  on  the  whole, 
a force  of  no  fewer  than  twelve  legions.  J Some  of 
these,  however,  were  hurdly  more  than  skeletons, 
owing  to  their  losses  informer  campaigns,  which  had 
not  been  yet  made  up,  and  to  the  effects  of  sickness, 
produced  by  the  sudden  change  which  many  of  the 
men  had  experienced  from  the  climate  of  Spain  and 
Gaul,  to  the  influence  of  an  autumn  in  Apulia ; nor  had 
he  ships  to  enable  him  at  once  to  transport  into 
Greece  so  considerable  an  army.  According  to  his 
own  statement,  the  seven  legions,  which  he  at  first 
proposed  to  embark,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
twenty  thousand  infantry  and  six  hundred  cavalry, 
implying  a diminution  of  their  original  numbers,  for 
which  his  accounts  of  his  former  campaigns  by  no 
means  would  have  prepared  us  ; and  with  this  force 
he  put  to  sea  on  the  fourth  of  January,  and  on  the 
following  day  effected  his  landing  in  safety  on  the 
coast  of  Epirus. 

The  advantages  which  Csrsar  had  gained  in  Spain 
of  Cnrio  in  and  Italy  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  were  somewhat 
Afnri.  checkered  by  the  ill  success  of  his  officers  in  Africa 
and  in  lllyricum.  We  have  already  seen  that  C.  Curio 
had  occupied  Sicily  without  opposition,  M.  Cato 
having  thought  his  forces  insufficient  to  defend  the 
islund,  and  having  accordingly  abandoned  it  before 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  Curio’s  original  instructions 
from  Caesar,  § directed  him  to  cross  over  into  Africa 
so  soon  as  he  should  have  secured  Sicily ; and  this 
first  object  being  already  effected,  he  set  sail  with  two 
legions,  about  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  reached 
the  African  coast  in  safety  after  a passage  of  two  days 
and  three  nights.  The  Roman  Province  of  Africa  was 
at  this  time  held  by  P.  Atius  Varus,  an  officer  attached 
to  the  cause  of  Pompey,  hut  little  scrupulous,  as  it 
appears,  of  disregarding  the  forms  of  the  Common- 
wealth. He  had  been  opposed  to  Cwsar  in  Italy,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  ; and  being  then  de- 
serted by  his  soldiers,  he  left  Italy,  and  hastened  to 
Africa, ||  a Province  which  had  formerly  fallen  to  his 
lot  to  govern  in  the  year  that  followed  his  Prietorship. 
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His  old  authority  in  that  country  was  still  favourably  CmosJuliu* 
remembered ; and  the  late  Praetor,  C.  Considius, 
having  returned  to  Rome,*  and  left  the  Province  under  1 
the  care  of  his  lieutenant,  Q.  Ligarius,  till  the  ap- 
pointment and  arrival  of  a successor,  P.  Varus  thought 
proper  to  take  the  clncf  command  upon  himself,  in 
order  to  secure  so  valuable  a portion  of  the  Empire  from 
the  usurpation  of  Ctrsar.  Ligarius  was  a quiet  man, 
and  was  glad  to  be  released  from  a situation  of  much 
difficulty  and  danger ; so  that  he  willingly  allowed 
Varus  to  supersede  him.  But  soon  after  L*  Tubero  f 
arrived  off  the  coast,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  C. 

Considius,  having  received  Africa  os  his  Province, 
amongst  the  various  appointments  mode  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Senate  just  before  they  were  compelled 
by  Ciesar  to  abandon  the  Capital.  It  seems,  however, 
that  Tubero  bad  no  inclination  to  accept  the  office, 
and  had  only  been  persuaded  to  do  so  by  the  strong 
remonstrances  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  repre- 
sented his  compliance  as  a duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
country  in  these  times  of  peril.  A man  thus  re- 
luctantly engaged  in  the  cause,  appeared  to  Varus 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  a post  of  such  importance  as 
the  command  of  Africa  ; end  thus  availing  himself  of 
the  license  of  civil  wars.  Varus  forcibly  excluded  the 
lawful  officer  of  the  Commonwealth  from  taking  pos- 
session of  his  Province,  ond  would  not  even  suffer 
him  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  shore.  Tubero,  thus 
repelled,  showed  the  injustice  of  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained against  him,  by  repairing  immediately  to  the 
standard  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Macedonia  while 
the  possession  of  Africa  was  to  be  disputed  between 
two  parties,  both  of  whom  were  equally  destitute  of 
a legal  title  to  it. 

Varus,  however,  professed  to  act  as  on  officer  of  the  John,  King 
Commonwealth,  and  a partisan  of  Pompey ; and  as  of  Mtori- 
such  was  strongly  supported  by  Juba,  King  of  Mauri- 
tania.  That  Prince  was  the  son  of  Hicmpsal,§  who,  in  n^vof  the 
the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  had  sup-  Common- 
ported  the  party  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  had  been  wealth  ia 
rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  Kingdom  of  Mauri-  Africa, 
tanin,  when  Pompey  overthrew  the  united  forces  of 
Domitius  and  Hiarbas,  and  establisb«*d  the  authority 
of  Sylla  in  Africa.  Juba  therefore  was  disposed,  na- 
turally, to  assist  Pompey  as  the  benefactor  of  his 
family ; and  his  assistance  was  given  with  double 
readiness  when  he  found  that  the  army  against  which 
it  was  required  was  commanded  by  Curio ; for  it 
seems  that  Curio,  ||  during  his  Tribuncship,  had  pro- 
posed a law  to  declare  the  Kingdom  of  Mauritania 
forfeited  to  the  Roman  People.  The  succour  which 
Juba  afforded  was  prompt  and  decisive.^  Curio  oh- 
taiued  at  first  some  advantages  over  the  Roman  forces  c«no.° 
under  Varus ; but  being  too  much  elated  by  his  suc- 
cess, he  neglected  the  necessary  precautions  ; and 
attacking  the  army  which  Juba  brought  up  to  the  re- 
lief of  Varus,  without  duly  acquainting  himself  with 
its  strength,  he  and  the  entire  force  under  his  com- 
mand were  cut  to  pieces.  By  this  victory  the  Province 
of  Africa  remained  under  the  authority  of  the 

• Cicero,  pro  I.igario,  c.  2. 
t Ibid.  c.  7.  Caesar,  lib.  I.  c.3I. 
i Cicero,  pro  Ligarto,  c.  8. 

4 Dion  Cauias,  lib.  xli.  p.  172.  edit.  LcancUv.  Plutarch,  in 
Pomptio,  c.  12.  Auctor  At  BtUo  Africono,  C.  66. 
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Biography.  Commonwealth,  and  became  afterwards  the  favourite 
refuge  of  the  Constitutional  party  when  the  defeat  of 
Phanudia  had  ruined  their  cause  in  Greece  and  Asia. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  in  IUyricum,  our 
information  is  exceedingly  defective.  It  appears  that 
Caesar,  before  his  departure  for  Spain,*  had  left  C. 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  Marcus,  with  a certain  naval 
and  military  force  in  lllyricum,  which  country  was 
comprised,  together  with  theCisalpine  and  Transalpine 
Gaul,  within  the  limits  of  his  original  Province.  Its 
occupation  at  the  present  moment  was  of  considerable 
importance  to  C®»ar*»  interests  j because  it  might 
C***r  * otherwise,  during  his  absence  in  Spain,  have  afforded 
lieutenants  to  P°rop«y  a passage  to  the  north  of  Italy,  and  thus 
in  Illyri-  have  enabled  him  to  cut  off  the  resources  which  Csesar 
cum.  drew  in  abundance  from  the  attachment  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  Reports,  indeed,  were  prevalent  at 
Rome  as  early  as  the  month  of  April,  that  Potnpey 
was  actually  making  this  attempt  ;f  hut  his  plans 
were  of  another  kind,  and  his  armaments  were  not 
yet  in  such  a state  of  forwardness  as  to  encourage  him 
to  act  on  the  offensive.  To  the  southward  of  lllyri- 
cum, the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  $ was  guarded  with  a 
small  squadron  by  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  tbc  son-in- 
law  of  Cicero  ; but,  like  most  others  of  the  young 
Nobility  of  bod  character,  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
Ctesar.  Inferior  as  Cses&r  was  to  his  adversaries  in 
naval  means,  he  could  only  expect  Dolabella  to  keep 
the  sea  for  a time,  till  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  should 
be  brought  together ; after  which  it  became  his  busi- 
ness to  preserve  his  ships  with  the  utmost  care,  as 
Caesar  wus  ill  able  to  replace  them,  if  they  should 
be  taken  or  destroyed.  But  whether  from  want  of 
caution  on  the  part  of  Dolabella,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  he  was  attacked  on  the  eustern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  by  the  ships  of  the  Commonwealth,  under  M. 
Octavius  and  1*.  Scribonius  Libo,§  and  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  his  entire  fleet.  His  disaster  was 
only  the  prelude  to  another  of  greater  magnitude  ; for 
C.  Antonius,||  coming  up  in  the  hope  of  relieving  him, 
was  surrounded  by  the  victorious  forces  of  the  enemy, 
who,  putting  on  shore  a portion  of  their  seamen, 
blockaded  him  by  land  and  sea,  till  he  wag  obliged  to 
surrender  himself  prisoner  with  all  the  troops  under 
his  command.  The  soldiers  were  incorporated  with 
Pom pey'a  army ; and  these  successes  tended,  probably, 
to  facilitate  the  levies  which  were  now  going  on,  in  the 
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Suetonius,  in  Crftnrr,  c.  34.  Cmur,  lib.  hi.  c.  4. 

H Floras,  Dion  Cassius,  uU  twpra,  Livy,  E pi  tow,  lib.  ex.— 
C(W*r  uirrlt  (list  Antemius  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  officers, 
T.  Fnlclo,  wbo  afterwards  served  in  Pompey's  army ; C«sar, 
lib.  iii.  c 47.  It  has  been  a favourite  resource  with  others 
besides  Cxur  to  attribute  llteir  disasters  to  treason  ; but  such 
statements,  when  resting  merely  on  the  assertion  of  the  van- 
quished party,  should  be  received  with  great  suspicion.  An 
officer  in  Antonius ’s  army  might  very  possibly  have  deserted  to  the 
enemy  on  this  occasion , and  might  hare  carried  to  them  some  useful 
information  ; the  Importance  of  which  Caesar  would  gladly  exag- 
gerate, so  as  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  the  army  chiefly,  or  entirely, 
to  this  cause.  The  treason  of  T.  Pulrio,  whatever  it  was,  is  not 
even  hinted  at  by  Floras,  Suetonius,  the  epi  to  miser  of  Liry, 
Appian,  nor  Dion  Cassius  ; writers,  none  of  whom  can  be  called 
unfavourable  to  C««*r,  «d  the  two  latter  of  whom  hare  rather  a 
Was  1a  his  favour. 
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name  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  Greece,  and  in  the  CalusJalioa 
eastern  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  Cv*ar. 

It  is  now  proper  to  notice  more  particularly  the  pro-  ' 
ceedings  of  Potnpey,  since  bis  arrival  in  Greece  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  704.  He  found  himself  attended 
by  both  the  Consuls,  and  about  two  hundred  Senators;* 
so  that  he  might  fairly  consider  himself  as  being 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth.  For 
the  present,  indeed,  almost  all  the  Magistrates  of  the 
Republic  were  at  his  quarters ; but  us  their  power 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  as  it  wus 
impossible  to  observe  the  proper  forms  of  election  in  44 
any  other  place  than  at  Rome,  it  was  resolved  that  Prcpara- 
the  present  officers  should  be  continued  in  their  com-  tiona  of 
mands,  with  the  titles  of  Proconsuls,  Proprietors,  &c.  P°,nP*7 
by  a decree  of  the  Scuatc.  This  appears  to  have  been  ,or  nhT‘ 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  Constitutional  power  of 
that  order  ; and  a place  was  accordingly  marked  out  The  Senate 
at  Thessalonica,  and  duly  consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  twmblei 
that  the  auspices  might  be  taken  with  the  usual  so-  stTheaaa- 
lcmnities,  and  that  the  Senate  might  not  assemble  on  ,uuica- 
profane  ground  ; a circumstance  which  would  have 
violated  all  its  acts.  Meanwhile,  Pompey  was  busily 
employed  in  collecting  troops  and  ships,  and  supplies 
of  provisions  from  all  quarters.  Many  of  the  petty 
Princes  and  States  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  were  indebted  to  him  for  their 
Crowns  or  their  dominions  during  his  long  commands 
in  that  port  of  the  Empire ; so  that  his  private  influence 
came  powerfully  in  aid  of  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  in  procuring  their  support.  He  had  under  .Strength  of 
his  immediate  standard  an  army  of  nine  legions  of  Pompcy's 
Roman  citizens  jf  five  of  which  he  had  brought  with  •rn,!r* 
him  from  Ituly,  two  bad  been  raised  by  order  of  Len- 
tulus  in  the  Roman  Province  of  Asia,  one  was  com- 
posed of  the  veteran  soldiers  wbo  had  settled  in  Crete 
aud  Macedonia  after  their  term  of  service  had  expired, 
and  one  had  been  formed  out  of  the  soldiers  of  two 
veteran  legions  which  had  been  quartered  in  Sicily. 

With  these  was  joined  an  auxiliary  force  of  infantry 
which  Pompey  had  lately  raised  in  Greece ; and  a 
reinforcement  of  two  legions  more  was  expected  ere 
long  to  be  added  to  the  army,  u'hich  Scipio,  Pompey  s 
father-in-law,  was  to  bring  with  him  from  his  Province 
in  Syria.  The.  cavalry  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  seven 
thousand  ; but  it  seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  troops 
of  so  many  different  nations,  that  much  time  and  a 
careful  discipline  must  have  been  needed  before  such 
various  elements  could  coalesce  into  one  body.  The 
light  infantry  were  also  numerous ; but  they,  like 
the  cavalry,  were  a motley  force  of  Greeks,  Cretans, 

Syrians,  and  natives  of  Pontus,  whose  steadiness  was 
little  to  be  trusted  in  the  hour  of  difficulty.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  numbers  of  the  whole 
army,  because  wc  know  not  whether  the  legions  con- 
tained their  full  complement  of  men,  or  whether  some 
of  them  were  not  mere  skeletons,  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  fill  up  from  time  to  time  with  new  levies. 

But  whatever  was  the  numerical  strength  of  Pompey  s 
troops,  they  were  so  decidedly  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  of  the  enemy,  that  their  General,  under  present 
circumstances,  could  not  venture  to  oppose  them  to 
Caesar's  veterans  in  the  open  field.  He  wus  fully 
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Binfrmjiliy.  sensible,  indeed,  of  their  inferiority ; and  exerted 
' himself  to  the  utmost,  during  the  interval  of  leisure 
that  was  afforded  him,  in  improving  their  discipline, 
and  training  them  incessantly  in  those  military  exer- 
cises, which  the  nature  of  ancient  warfare  rendered 
so  important.*  Pompey  himself  took  part  in  these 
exercises  with  all  the  spirit  and  activity  of  youth  ; 
and  added  at  once  to  his  own  popularity  and  to 
the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  by  his  skill  and 
strength  in  throwing  the  javelin,  and  the  perfect 
address  with  which  he  managed  his  horse,  while 
he  was  directing  the  manoeuvres  of  the  cavalry. 
He  hoped  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a distance  by  the  aid 
of  his  numerous  fleet,  till  he  had  sufficiently  organized 
and  disciplined  his  army,  to  return  to  Italy  with  every 
prospect  of  Anal  success.  AH  the  maritime  countries 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  had  con- 
tributed their  quotas  of  ships  jf  and  the  whole  naval 
force  was  placed  under  the  command  of  M.  Bibulus, 
the  colleague  of  Catsar  in  his  first  Consulship,  who 
felt  a strong  personal  enmity  against  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  differences  at  that  period.  Finally, 
ample  magazines  of  corn  had  been  collected  from 
Thessaly,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Cyrene,  that  the 
army  might  be  enabled  to  wait  patiently  the  issue 
of  their  General’s  pluns,  and  might  not  be  driven  to 
risk  any  desperate  measures  from  the  want  of  pro- 
Lftncunpe  visions.  Meantime,  the  language  held  by  Pompey 
held  by  his  was  in  the  highest  decree  lofty  and  uncompromising. 

Not  only  were  Caesar  s partisans  deservedly  spoken  of 
as  rebels,  and  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  the 
law’s,  but  all  wrho  bad  remained  in  Italy,  and  had 
takcu  no  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth, 
were  considered  as  guilty  of  an  abandonment  of  their 
duty  ; and  it  was  proposed  to  confiscate  their  property, 
in  order  that  the  faithful  soldiers,  <>y  whose  aid  the 
Constitution  should  be  preserved  and  restored  to  its 
independence,  might  be  rctvarded  by  its  distribution. 
Cicero  several  times  speaks  Is  the  strongest  terms  of  the 
severities  which  would  have  followed  the  victory  of  the 
Constitutionalists ; $ and  declares  that  they  would  have 
ordered  a general  proscription,  as  unsparing  as  that  of 
Sylla.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  Plutarch, § that  a resolu- 
tion was  passed,  at  Cato's  suggestion,  by  the  Senate 
assembled  at  Thcssolonicu,  declaring  that  no  Roman 
citizen  should  be  put  to  death  out  of  the  field  of  buttle, 
nor  any  city  subject  to  the  Roman  government  given 
up  to  plunder,  if  this  be  true,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  declaration  was  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  period 
of  ucluul  hostilities;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  hu- 
manity of  Pompey  and  Cato  mighl  have  been  able 
thus  far  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  warfare,  while  the 
violence  of  some  of  their  associates  would  have  defied 
any  such  restraint  in  the  event  of  the  final  triumph 
of  their  party.  The  character  of  Pompey  himself  is 
most  remote  from  cruelty,  although  he  may  have  been 
uuablc  to  check  the  excesses  of  his  partisans,  or  may 
have  threatened  to  punish,  perhaps  with  an  excessive 
severity,  the  treasous  from  which  he  himself,  as  well 
as  the  Commonwealth,  had  suffered  so  heavily.  But 
it  is  also  consistent  with  other  parts  of  bis  life  to 


• Plutarch,  in  Pomprio,  c.  64.  Appiaa,  Ub.  u.  c.  49. 

+ Osar,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  5. 
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rpwt.  ri.  Ad  Femilitret,  lib.  ir.  eplst.  lx.  lib.  >u.  epixt.  iii. 

| In  Pomprio,  c.  65.  in  Cafonf,  c.  53. 
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believe,  that  whatever  irritation  he  might  now  feel,  CaiosJalitu 
while  witnessing  the  present  success  of  the  rebellion,  Cstssr. 
yet  when  the  supreme  power  was  placed  in  his  hands,  ' 
he  would  have  used  it  with  the  utmost  moderation 
and  fairness,  and  would  himself  have  been  sincerely 
desirous  of  restoring  peace  and  liberty  to  his  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
members  of  the  high  Aristocratical  party,  who  had 
regarded  him  with  jealousy  from  his  earliest  youth, 
might  have  overruled  his  own  dispositions,  and  hove 
either  forced  him  to  become  the  instrument  of  their 
rapacious  and  cruel  designs,  or  have  sacrificed  him  to 
secure  their  own  exclusive  ascendency.  And  doubt- 
less the  happiness  of  mankind  was  ultimately  far 
better  secured  by  the  victory  of  Caesar,  and  the  esta- 
blishment even  of  his  successor’s  despotism,  than  it 
would  have  been  by  the  unchecked  dominion  of  the 
most  profligate  members  of  a corrupt  Aristocracy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Pompey’s  party,  when  the  Operations 
negligence  or  over  confidence,  of  his  naval  officers 
allowed  Caesar,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  to 
transport  without  opposition  from  Italy  the  first  divi- 
sion  of  his  army,  and  to  effect  a lauding  on  the  coast 
of  Greece.  On  the  very  day  of  the  disembarkation, 

Cffiar  advanced  to  summon  the  tow’n  of  Oricum,* 
which  was  held  by  on  enemy’s  garrison  under  the 
command  of  L.  Torquatus.  But  already  the  cause  of 
the  Commonwealth  felt  the  disadvantage  of  having 
abandoned  the  scat  of  Government,  and  having  allowed 
Ca?sar  to  receive  at  Rome,  from  the  people  assembled 
in  the  ordinary  place  of  election,  the  title  of  Roman 
Consul.  The  garrison,  consistingof  Illyriun  soldiers,  and 
the  citizens  of  Oricum,  alike  refused  to  resist  an  officer 
bearing  the  rank  of  the  chief  Magistrate  of  the  Roman 
people  j and  Torquatus,  thus  deserted,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  himself  and  the  town  to  Cscsar.  This 
example  was  followed  hy  the  people  of  Apollonia.t 
and  hy  a great  many  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; so  that  Ciesar  immediately  acquired  a firm 
footing  in  the  country,  and,  by  his  possession  of  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  was  enabled,  in  a great  measure, 
to  neutralize  the  naval  superiority  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lntcncss  of  the  season,  which 
though  nominally  the  month  of  January  was  in  reality  iDgR  0f 
the  beginning  of  November,  together  with  Caesar’s  Pompey** 
known  want  of  shipping,  had  impressed  Bibulus  with 
the  belief  that  no  attempt  to  invade  Greece  would 
be  made  at  present , and  that  Caesar  would  require 
the  winter  months  to  complete  his  preparations,  be- 
fore he  thought  of  commencing  hostilities.  Surprised 
therefore  by  the  tidings  that  the  enemy  were  actually 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  J Bibulus  put  to  sea 
in  haste  from  Corey ra,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  transports  employed  in  the  pas- 
sage , but  Caesar  had  already  landed  in  safety,  and 
Bibulus  only  succeeded  in  cutting  off  ahout  thirty  of 
the  empty  vessels,  which  C»sar  had  ordered  instantly 
to  return  to  Brundisium.  His  vexation  at  his  own 
want  of  vigilance,  combined  with  his  general  hatred 
against  Cursor,  led  him  to  commit  an  atrocious  act  of 
cruelty  upon  the  masters  and  crews  of  the  vessels 
which  thus  fell  into  his  hands  j for  having  set  the 
ships  on  fire,  he  burnt  the  men  in  the  same  flames. 

He  then  lined  the  coast  with  detachments  of  his  fleet 

• Cesar,  Ub.  iii.  c.  1 1 . t Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  1C. 

; Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 
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Biography.  from  Sal  one  to  Oricum,  adistance  of  about  twohundrcd 
> miles ; nod  as  a mark  of  his  resolution  to  use  every 
possible  exertiou,  it  is  said  that  he  lived  entirely 
on  board  his  ship,  even  at  that  inclement  6easoa.  The 
ancient  ships  of  o ar,  it  should  be  remembered,  being 
calculated  chiefly  for  coasting  voyages,  and  accustomed 
to  send  their  crews  ashore  on  every  occasion  to  take 
their  meals  and  to  sleep,  were  very  ill  provided  with 
accommodations  in  themselves,  and  could  ueithcr 
hold  a large  supply  of  provisions,  nor  afford  tolerable 
quarters  on  board  for  the  officers  and  men.  To 
remain,  therefore,  continually  at  sea,  was  attended 
with  great  inconvenience,  and  considerable  distress  > 
and  thus  when  Caesar's  occupation  of  the  landing- 
places  on  the  coast  prevented  the  enemy  from  coming 
on  shore,  or  from  getting  supplies  of  wood  and  water, 
he  retaliated  upon  them  to  the  full  the  annoyance 
which  he  suffered  from  their  blockade.  But  Bib  ulus 
and  the  officers  ami  men  under  his  command  bora 
their  privaiioos  with  the  utmost  patience  and  resolu- 
tion j transports  were  employed  in  bringing  them 
regular  supplies  of  wood,  water,  and  provisions  from 
Corey ra;*  and  when  the  badness  of  the  weather 
on  one  occasion  interrupted  this  communication,  they 
are  said  to  have  wrung  the  dew  from  the  skins  with 
which  the  holds  of  their  ships  were  covered,  and  thus 
to  have  allayed  the  intensity  of  their  thirst.  They 
enjoyed,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they 
were  effectually  stopping  the  passage  of  the  second 
division  of  Caesar's  artny,  which  it  had  been  intended 
to  transport  without  loss  of  time  on  board  the  vessels 
which  hod  returned  to  Brundisium,  after  carrying  over 
the  first  division.  The  troops  were  actually  embarked, 
and  had  just  left  the  harbour,  when  a despatch  ar- 
rived from  Cesar,  announcing  the  strict  blockade 
maintained  on  the  opposite  shore  by  tbe  enemy's 
cruisers.  Immediately  the  ships  returned  to  Brun- 
dtsram  ? and  one  single  private  vessel,  which  hod  no 
troops  on  board,  revolving  still  to  attempt  the  passage, 
was  token  by  Bibalus  off  Oricum,  and,  according  to 
Ciesar, f the  whole  ship's  company,  both  freemen  and 
slaves,  were,  by  his  orders,  put  to  depth.  C aesar  thus 
seemed  left  to  his  fate  in  an  enemy's  country  with 
only  half  his  army,  cut  off  from  all  relief,  and  obliged 
to  depend  for  subsistence  only  on  the  narrow  district 
immediately  subject  to  his  control. 

C**ar  at-  But  hta  system  of  always  acting  on  the  offensive, 
tempts  in  tended  at  once  to  keep  up  tbe  confidence  of  his  own 
v«nto sur-  pliers,  and  to  make  public  opinion  think  favourably 
r ‘ of  his  situation.  After  having  gained  possession  of 
Oricum  »n«l  Apollnnia,  be  hastened  forward  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  Dyrrhachium,  one  of  Pompey  S 
principal  magaaines,  and  the  place  in  which  he  had 
designed  to  Ax  his  winter-quarters,  in  order  to  be  at 
hand  to  counteract  Caesar's  expected  invasion  in  the 
spring.  At  the  moment  of  Cesar's  landing,  Pompey 
wus  in  the  interior  of  Macedonia.,  proceeding  slowly 
towards  his  intended  winter-quarters,  by  the  great 
rood  which  crossed  the  whole  country  from  Thesaa*- 
louica,  on  the  /Fgcan,  to  Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia 
on  the  Ionian  gulf.  He  was  already  advanced  as  far  am 
Candavki,  which  lies  at  nearly  equal  distances  between 
the  two  seas,  when  be  was  met  with  the  news  of 
Cottar's  invasion.  He  immediately  hastened  his  march 

* lib.  Hi.  c.  16.  t Lib.  Ui,  c.  1 4. 
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towards  ApoUonia ; but  finding  that  this  town  had  CalusJulio* 
already  fallen,  he  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  pressed  c***r- 
on  with  a rapidity,  almost  resembling  the  flight  of  a v 1 

beaten  army,  in  order  to  save  his  magazines  atDyrrha- 
chiuin.  As  the  troops  marched  by  day  aud  night 
without  halting,  many  of  the  soldiers,  unable  to  bear 
the  fatigue,  dropped  behind,*  threw  away  their  arms, 
and  deserted  j and  tiffs  produced  so  much  disorder 
aud  consequent  dejection,  that  although  Pompey  ac- 
complished his  object,  and,  having  outstripped  his 
antagonist,  encamped  his  army  in  front  of  Dyrrha- 
chium  to  cover  the  town,  yet  T.  Lobienus,  and  the 
other  principal  officers,  thought  it  expedient  to  renew, 
la  a public  aud  solemn  manner,  their  oath  of  fidelity 
to  their  General,  swearing  that  they  would  abide  by 
him  in  every  extremity  of  fortune.  The  troops  nil 
follow  ed  this  example ; and  soon  afterwards  their 
spirits  were  revived  by  an  order  to  make  a move-  The  two 
ment  somewhat  in  advance : for  Cu»ar,  finding 
himself  cut  off  from  Dyrrhachium,  had  halted  on  o££°^0. 
the  river  Apsus;  intending  to  winter  there  under  ilwr «» ibe 
canvass,  in  order  to  protect  the  country  in  his  rear  Apw*. 
which  hud  espoused  his  cause,  and  proposing  there  to 
await  tbe  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  army  from  Italy. 

Cesar  thus  having  fixed  himself  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ap$us,t  Pompey  advanced  with  his  army  from 
Dyrrhachium,  and  occupied  a line  on  the  right  bunk 
of  the  some  river,  to  which  he  brought  together  his 
entire  force,  both  Roman  and  auxiliary.  A pause  of 
some  length  theu  ensued  in  the  operations  on  both 
sides,  partly  on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
partly  because  neither  General  wished  to  risk  an  action 
at  present . the  one  being  desirous  of  improving  still 
further  the  discipline  of  his  soldiers;  and  the  other 
being  anxious  to  gain  an  accession  to  his  numbers. 

During  this  interval  some  proposals  of  peace  were  fneftctaal 
exchanged  between  t he  tw'o  parties,  but  without  produe-  "vertorrv 
ing  any  effect.  Indeed,  the  officer  from  wbomiWtpey  lor  P*"*®* 
had  received  the  first  tidings  of  Cesar's  landing  in 
Greece,  was  himself  the  bearer  of  a message  from 
Cest«r,i  conjuring  Pompey  to  consider  the  c\  ils  which 
a protracted  contest  would  certainly  bring  upon  their 
country  ; proposing  that  each  commander  should  taka 
an  oath,  in  the  presence  of  bis  army,  to  disband  his 
forces  within  three  days  j and  that  the  terms  of  a per- 
manent peace  might  be  settled  at  Rome  by  the  Senate 
and  People  ; offering,  meantime,  as  a pledge  of  his 
sincerity,  to  disband  at  once  all  his  own  soldiers, 
whether  they  were  in  the  field  or  in  garrison.  There 
was  no  time  for  replying  to  these  propositions,  till 
Pompey  s army  was  settled  on  the  Apsus  ; then,  when 
L.  Vibulliua  Rufus,  tbe  bearer  of  them,  wus  proceed- 
ing to  state  them  in  detail,  Pompey  is  said  to  have 
interrupted  hiiu.%  and  to  have  declared,  " that  he 
valued  neither  his  life  nor  the  enjoyment  of  his  coun- 
try, if  he  must  receive  them  as  a favour  from  Caesar.”- 
A little  before  this.  Blind  us  and  L.  Scribonius  Llbo,|| 
who  were  maintaining  their  blockade  off  the  harbour 
of  Oricum,  proposed  to  Caesar's  officers,  commanding 
in  the  town,  that  a truce  should  be  concluded  between 
the  fleet  and  Cesar's  troops  stationed  along  tbe  coast, 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  entering  upon  a negotiation 
for  pence.  Cesar  himself  had  just  left  his  lines  on 


* Caar,  bb.  Hi.  e.  13.  f Ibid.  Appian,  lib.  3.  c.  66* 

J Cesitr,  lib.  ui.  c.  10,  1L  f Ibid.  lib.  iff.  c.  10. 
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Biography,  the  Apsus,  and  had  marched  southward  with  a 
N— — v*’'*"''1  single  legion,  to  secure  some  of  the  towns  that  were 
From  situated  at  a greater  distance  in  his  rear,  and  to  pro- 
u* c*  cure  some  supplies  of  corn.  In  pursuit  of  these  objects, 

he  was  now  at  Buthrotum,  a town  on  the  main  land 
7^0  immediately  opposite  to  Corcyra,  when 

__ ' he  received  intelligence  from  his  officers  at  Oricum, 
^ c of  the  proposals  made  by  Bibulus  and  Libo.  He  at 

^ * once  hastened  in  person  to  the  spot,  and  Libo  came  on 
to'  shore  alone  to  meet  him;  Bibulus,  it  seems,  thinking 
that  an  interview  between  himself  and  Caesar  was 
more  likely  to  inflame  the  existing  quarrel  than 
to  allay  it.  Libo  assured  Cesar  that  nothing  could 
be  concluded  without  Pompey's  authority ; and  only 
requested  that  a truce  might  be  arranged  till  pro- 
posals of  peace  should  be  presented  to  Pompey,  and  till 
his  answer  to  them  could  be  known.  He  asserted, 
that  Pompcy  was  most  anxious  to  terminate  the 
contest;  and  that  for  himself,  his  advice,  and  that 
of  the  other  officers,  would  all  lead  to  the  some  con- 
clusion. Cesar,  in  return,  pressed  Libo  to  guarantee 
the  safety  of  the  officers  whom  he  might  send  to  Pom- 
pey's camp  ; and  with  regard  to  the  naval  armistice, 
he  said  that  he  was  willing  to  grant  it,  if  the  enemy's 
fleet  would  renounce  their  blockade,  and  allow  the 
free  passage  of  his  troops  from  Italy.  Libo  replied, 
that  he  could  guarantee  nothing,  but  referred  every 
thing  to  Pompey  ; at  the  same  time  he  again  urged 
the  conclusion  of  the  naval  armistice.  But  Cesar 
perceiving,  os  he  says,  that  nothing  more  was  designed 
by  the  enemy  than  to  procure  some  relief  for  their 
ships,  by  obtaining  leave  to  get  supplies  from  the 
shore,  broke  off  the  conference,  and  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  active  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Caur'i  sc-  Such  is  the  representation  of  these  transactions 
count  of  which  Caesar  or  his  partisans  have  given  to  the  world, 
these  rant-  Wc  may  repeat  it,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  testimony; 
wgerJed  ^ut  wc  a^ou^  remember,  that  it  is  the  statement  of 
with  tntnl-  chief  of  a victorious  party,  and  that  it  relates  to 
cion.  matters  of  which  he  himself,  when  his  account  was 
published,  was  the  only  witness  who  dared  to  deliver 
his  evidence.  In  the  narrative,  also,  of  this  very  trans- 
action, there  is  one  remarkable  expression,  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  writer  was  anxious  to  record 
nothing  that  would  not  redound  to  Cesar's  honour. 
Libo,  it  seems,  during  his  conference  with  Caesar, 
entered  into  some  representation  of  the  merits  of  the 
cause  which  he  espoused,  and  of  the  amount  of 
Pompey's  forces  : u but  on  these  points,"  says  the 
historian,*  “ Caesar  thought  proper  to  make  no  reply 
at  the  time,  nor  do  we  see  any  sufficient  reason  for 
dwelling  on  the  subject  now.”  The  writer  of  this 
sentence,  whether  it  was  Cssar  himself,  or  one  of  bis 
officers  writing  under  bis  authority,  was  well  aware 
that  the  merits  of  his  cause  could  not  bear  any  minute 
detail,  and  that  the  manner  In  which  the  friends  of 
the  Commonwealth  represented  them  was  too  forcible, 
and  in  the  main  too  just,  to  admit  of  any  satisfactory 
reply.  He  acted  wisely,  therefore,  os  ft  party- writer, 
in  passing  by  the  subject  altogether  ; hut  he  has  by 
so  doing  left  us,  at  the  same  time,  a sufficient  proof 
how  little  he  deserves  the  title  of  a historian. 


• « Hue  mddit  p*MCM  (Libo)  dr  rmutA,  et  dr  ropiis  austlitUj mt 
l*U.  QhU>h»  rthu  nr?"  turn  respomdendmm  C*rar  , 

nrque  nitne,  ut  menvari*  prodmtmr , tain  camur  vminm."  Ub.  iii. 
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Yet  the  narrative  of  this  writer,  such  as  it  is,  and  CunsJulias 
rendered  in  parts  still  more  defective  from  the  corrupt 
state  of  the  text  in  our  present  copies,  is  our  sole  au-  “ “ — J 
thority  for  any  particular  account  of  the  o; orations 
of  this  important  campaign.  The  English  reader  will, 
perhaps,  have  a more  lively  sense  of  its  incompetence, 
if  he  considers  what  sort  of  a history  could  be  drawn 
up  of  the  events  of  more  modern  wars,  if  we  had  no 
other  materials  than  the  gazettes  or  bulletins  of  one 
party  only.  We  must  request  those,  therefore,  who 
may  follow  us  through  our  narrative  of  the  ensuing 
transactions,  to  remember,  once  for  all,  that  we  are 
fully  aware  of  the  unsatisfactory  foundation  on  which 
it  rests  ; and  that  if  wc  do  not  repeat  our  sense  of  its 
uncertainly  in  every  page,  it  is  only  to  avoid  unpleasant 
and  needless  interruptions  to  the  course  of  our  relation. 

Besides,  in  ordinary  cases,  we  are  willing  to  leave  the 
reader  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  whenever 
the  story  becomes  justly  suspicious,  rather  than  attempt 
on  every  occasion  to  dictate  to  him  ourselves.  Un- 
questionably, the  writer  of  Cesar's  Commentaries  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth  ; and  he 
is  perfectly  free  from  those  blunders  in  iudifferent  mat- 
ters which  are  the  result  of  mere  ignorance.  His 
misrepresentations  and  inistatements  are  for  the  most 
part  wilful ; and  it  becomes  a matter  of  great  difficulty 
and  uncertainty,  to  say  how  often  the  temptation  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  him  to  write  against  that 
better  knowledge,  which  makes  him,  where  no  such 
temoiation  has  interfered,  so  respectable  a witness. 

W hilst  the  two  armies  were  encamped  on  the  Apsus,*  Irregular 
several  attempts  were  made,  on  Cesar's  part,  to  keep 
up  a correspondence  between  the  soldiers  of  either  ^ 
party,  and  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  Pompey’s  soldiers  of 
followers,  his  own  eagerness  to  terminate  the  contest,  tbe  two 
The  Generals  of  the  Commonwealth,  remembering 
the  issue  of  a similar  correspondence  between  the 
troops  of  Sylla  and  Scipio  in  the  last  civil  war,  were 
no  way  inclined  to  expose  their  newly-raised  and  ill- 
assorted  soldiers  to  the  seductions  of  Cesar's  veterans ; 
it  being  sufficiently  obvious  which  side  was  most 
likely  to  entice  the  other  from  its  duty.  The  meetings  It  is  sud- 
between  the  men  and  the  inferior  officers  of  the  two  jjen*7 
parties,  which  had  gone  on  to  a considerable  extent,  brPom^ 
were  at  last  forcibly  broken  off,  on  one  occasion,  by  pev'a  Gcnc- 
Pompey’s  Generals,  and  some  of  the  centurions  and  r 
soldiers  of  Cesar's  army  were  wounded.  This  was  in 
the  same  spirit  with  the  conduct  of  Pctreius  in  Spain, 
and  was  dictated  by  a similar  sense  of  danger.  It  was 
a proceeding  of  great  severity,  but  yet  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  war,  as  the  meetings  were  not  au- 
thorized by  the'Commander-in -chief  of  the  Common- 
wealth's army,  who  alone,  as  Caesar  had  been  on  a 
late  occasion  particularly  informed,  liad  power  to 
guarantee  tbe  safety  of  any  negotiator  from  tho 
enemy.  The  assertion  of  Cesar  thut  Labienus  himself 
appeared  at  the  conference,  and  was  actually  in  con- 
versation with  P.  Vatinius,  Ca*sar’s  officer,  when  the 
meeting  was  broken  off  by  acts  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  Pompey,  is  intended  to  convey  a charge  of 
wilful  treachery,  of  which  wc  cannot,  in  fairness, 
convict  Labienus  on  the  sole  testimony  of  his  personal 
as  well  as  political  adversary. 

While  the  war  was  thus  pausing  in  its  course,  and 
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M.  Antooius,  with  the  second  division  of  Csesar's 
army,  was  still  detained  at  lirundisium,  unable  to  join 
his  Commander,  a wild  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a 
counter-revolution  in  Italy.*  The  name  of  M.  Caelius 
Rufus  ha#  already  been  mentioned  in  our  account  of 
the  turbulent  period  of  Pompey's  third  Consulship. 
He  was  then  one  of  the  Tribunes,  and  exerted 
himself  warmly  in  behalf  of  Milo,  amidst  the  agita- 
tions which  followed  the  murder  of  P.  Clodius  ; he 
also  made  himself  particularly  notorious  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  law's  then  proposed  by  Pompey  with  a 
view  to  the  regulation  of  Milo's  trial ; and  he  so 
provoked  Pompey  as  to  draw  from  him  the  threat, 
" that  if  he  met  with  any  more  obstructions,  he  would 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  by  force 
of  arms.”  Like  Curio,  he  was  eloquent,  unprincipled, 
and  ambitious  of  distinction ; and,  therefore,  during 
the  height  of  Pompey’s  power  at  Rome,  he  delighted, 
like  Curio,  in  appearing  to  defy  him,  as  the  readiest 
means  of  gaining  favour  with  the  multitude,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  admire  a spirit  of  resistance  to  authority. 
He  thus  was  led  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  Cssar  ; 
to  which  he  was  further  induced  by  his  friendship  for 
Curio, f and  his  enmity  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  was 
now'  closely  connected  with  Pompey.  Yet  his  inti- 
macy with  Cicero,  to  whose  notice  he  had  been  early 
recommended  by  his  father,*  and  who  had  defended 
him  some  years  before  under  a criminal  prosecution, 
might  have  restrained  him  from  openly  taking  part 
against  the  Commonwealth,  had  he  not  been  led  to 
accompany  Curio  to  Ariminum  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,§  and  been  brought  to  a personal  meeting 
with  Casar,  by  consenting  to  be  the  bearer  of  a mes- 
sage to  him  from  Cicero,  urging  him  to  lay  aside  his 
designs  of  hostility.  It  seems  that  Cssnr’s  winning 
address  and  behaviour,  together  with  a nearer  view  of 
the  resources  by  which  he  was  supported,  decided 
him  in  remaining  with  the  rebel  army,  and  accepting 
employment  in  Cssar's  service.  He  accordingly 
attended  him  on  his  way  towards  SpAin,||  and  on 
his  return  thence,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was 
elected  Praetor,  as  a reward  for  his  attachment  to  his 
cause.^  But  the  death  of  Curio  had  removed  the 
principal  link  between  him  and  his  present  associates ; 
and  although  he  was  one  of  the  Praetors,  yet  he  held 
only  the  less  dignified  rank  of  Prater  Peregrin**  t 
the  office  of  Prator  Urbamut  which  possessed  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  all  causes  between  citizens  and 
citizens,  was  conferred  on  C.  Trebonius,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  operations  by  land  at  the  late  siege  of 
Massilia.  His  love  of  distinction,  therefore,  was  ill 
gratified  by  his  present  situation;  he  felt  himself 
slighted,  and  was  desirous  of  at  once  revenging  his 
fancied  affronts  upon  Cmsar's  party,  and  of  regaining 
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the  friendship  of  the  Aristocrats,  who  were  his  old  CaluaJuMui 
and  natural  connections,  and  whom  his  late  behaviour  C**ar. 
had  alienated.  '"TronT"^ 

Under  the  influence  of  these  motives,  Calius  began  „ ” 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  old  popular  Tribunes,* 
and,  complaining  of  Casar’ s late  regulations  with  to  * 
regard  to  the  payment  of  debts,  he  declared  that  he  710. 

would  support  any  debtor  who  should  appeal  against  

a sentence  of  the  Prator  Uihanus,  adjudging  pay-  A c> 
ment  according  to  the  terms  fixed  by  Casar.  binding,  59, 

if  we  may  believe  Cesar,  that  no  appeals  were  brought  to 

to  him,  he  proceeded  to  propose  a law  of  his  own,  44. 
directing  that  debts  were  to  be  paid  at  six  instalments,  _ . 
without  any  interest.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  of 
the  timid  and  indolent  part  of  the  Aristocracy,  who  pre-  0f  c«lius 
ferred  remaining  at  Rome  under  Cesar’s  government,  in  bis  Fne- 
rather  than  submitting  to  the  labours  and  perils  of  a civ  il  torslup. 
war,  were  delighted  to  find  their  new  circumstances 
suddenly  reconciled,  by  these  innovations  of  Caelius, 
with  the  line  they  would  naturally  take  in  politics.  P. 

Servilius,  Cesar's  colleague  in  the  Consulship,  whose 
father  had  in  like  manner  been  the  colleague  of  Sylla, 
and  who  himself, a few  years  before,  had  been  remarked 
as  affecting  to  imitate  Cato,f  was  now  called  upon, 
while  supporting  the  government  of  Cesar,  to  act 
like  the  high  Aristocratical  Consuls  of  former  times, 

L.  Opiinius,  or  Cn.  Octavius,  or  Q.  Catulus.  Supported 
by  the  other  Magistrates,  he  resisted  the  measures  of 
Celius,  who,  finding  his  present  law  not  sufficiently 
stimulating,  proposed  two  others  of  a tendency  still 
more  revolutionary ; one  releasing  all  tenants  of 
houses  in  Rome  from  their  liability  to  be  sued  for  rent 
during  one  year  ; and  the  other  proclaiming  a general 
release  to  all  insolvent  debtors  from  the  claims  of  their, 
creditors.  Celius  had  now  degraded  himself  low 
enough  to  become  the  head  of  the  most  worthless 
portion  of  the  community  : mobs  assembled  as  in  the 
days  of  L.  Saturninus,  P.  Sulpicius,  and  P.  Clodius ; 
and  Trebonius  was  driven  by  violence  from  his  scot  of 
judgment.  Servilius  laid  the  consideration  of  these 
disturbances  before  the  Senate,  and  that  body  passed 
a resolution,  the  very  same  which  had  formerly  been 
passed  against  Craar  himself  in  bis  Prtetorship,  that 
Cadius  should  be  suspended  from  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  his  office.  He  still  attempted  to  harangue  He4  *» 
the  people,  but  was  forcibly  pulled  down  from  the  ?j^jf**** 
rostra ; and  the  support  of  the  mere  rabble  being,  as  e*ve 
usual,  utterly  powerless  in  the  time  of  need,  he  re- 
solved to  quit  Rome,  professing  that  he  was  going 
over  to  Macedonia,  to  offer  to  Casar  an  explanation 
and  apology  for  his  conduct. 

There  is  still  extant  a letter  from  Carlius  toCicero,J 
written  apparently  when  he  was  just  entered  on  this 
career  of  fruitless  opposition  to  Caesar's  government. 

He  flatters  himself  that  he  had  alienated  the  general 
feeling  at  Rome  from  the  cause  of  Casar  ; and  that 
the  poorer  citizens,  who  had  hitherto  regarded  it  as  the 
popular  side,  now  thought  that  it  had  abandoned  their 
interests,  and  were  ready  to  receive  the  friends  of 
Pompey  with  open  arms.  He  assures  Cicero  that  it 
was  Pompey's  own  fault  that  he  had  not  recovered 
possession  of  Rome,  for  that  every  body  there,  with 
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Biography.  the  exception  of  a few  usurers,  was  now  become  his 
partisan.  He  promises  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  the 
Aristocracy,  even  against  their  will,  and  laments  the 
blindness  of  Pompey,  in  neglecting  the  fair  field 
that  was  open  to  him  in  Italy,  and  persisting  to  com- 
bat Caesar's  veteran  ariuy  in  direct  and  open  warfare. 
But  a short  time  proved  how  greatly  he  had  over- 
rated the  effect  of  his  measures  and  of  his  abilities. 
On  leuving  Rome,  he  had  entered  into  a correspondence 
with  his  old  associate,  T.  Milo,*  who  was  ready  to 
join  in  any  attempt  against  Caesar,  as  he  had  been 
alone  excepted  by  him  from  the  general  pardon  granted 
mui>  w to  all  who  had  been  banished  by  the  sentence  of  the 
}om  him  in  Tribunals  in  Pompey 's  third  Consulship.  Milo  still 
m attempt  retained, t cither  in  his  service  or  under  his  influence, 
to  renre  some  of  those  numerous  gladiators  whom  he  had 
formerly  employed  in  his  contests  with  Clodius.  At 
the  head  of  a party  of  these  he  appeared  in  arms  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Capua  ; and  professing  that  he 
had  received,  through  Bibulus,  a commission  to  levy 
troops  in  Pompey 's  name,  he  began  to  solicit  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  towns  to  join  him.  His 
character  and  resources,  however,  held  out  little 
encouragement ; but  having  collected  a certain  num- 
ber of  runaway  slaves,  and  of  those  who  were  kept 
at  work  in  fetters  in  some  of  the  workhouses,  he  made 
an  attempt  upon  the  town  of  Compsa,  ; and  there  lost 
his  life  by  a stone  discharged  from  one  of  the  engines 
on  the  walls.  Caclius,  meantime,  had  not  entirely 
thrown  off  the  mask.  lie  had  secretly  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Capua  by  the  help  ctf  some  gladiators  who 
were  then  kept  at  Naples,  and  of  some  partisans  in 
the  town  itself  j but  the  plot  being  discovered  in  time 
to  prevent  its  execution,  he  continued  his  journey 
southward,  as  if  still  pursuing  his  original  design 
of  going  to  Cwsar  in  Greece.  But  when  he  reached 
Thurii,  he  conceived  hopes  of  gaining  that  important 
place  for  Pompey ; and  accordingly  he  began  to  tam- 
per with  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  also  with  some 
Gaulish  and  German  horse,  whom  Caesar  had  left 
there  as  a garrison.  To  have  secured  a harbour  for 
Pompey’ s ships  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  signal  services  that  could  have  been 
rendered  at  this  period  to  the  cause  of  the  Common- 
wealth ; but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful ; and, 
Gaiias  sa4  according  to  Caesar,  Caclius  was  killed  by  some  of 
Milo  are  those  soldiers  whose  fidelity  he  w as  endeavouring  to 
killed.  corrupt.  Like  most  other  fruitless  insurrections,  the 
disturbance  excited  by  Cselius  and  Milo  being  thus 
quickly  suppressed,  rather  tended,  we  may  suppose, 
to  strengthen  Caesar’s  authority } and  persons  possessed 
of  property'  were  more  reconciled  to  hi*  government, 
when  they  found  it  ready  to  protect  them  against  the 
violence  of  the  needy  and  the  desperate. 

About  this  time  Pompey  sustained  a severe  loss  in 
the  death  of  M.  Calpumius  Bibuhis,  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  his  fleet.  $ The  vigilance  which  this  officer 
had  lately  exerted,  in  order  to  atone  for  his  previous 
neglect  in  suffering  Cesar  to  cross  the  Ionian  gulf, 
had  thus  far  been  completely  successful  in  preventing 
the  passage  of  the  troops  under  M.  Antonius,  but  it 
proved  in  the  end  fatal  to  himself.  Fatigue,  anxiety, 
and  insufficient  accommodations,  severely  affected  his 
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health  j he  refused,  however,  to  quit  his  post,  and  CaiusJuHas 
persisted  in  struggling  against  his  complaints,  till  be  Cesar, 
sank  under  them.  On  his  death,  bis  place  as  Com- 
mander-in -chief  was  left  vacant,  possibly  from  some 
intrigues  at  Pompey ‘s  head-quarters,  which  made  it 
difficult  for  the  General  to  fix  upon  a successor,  llut 
the  bad  effects  of  this  omission  were  soon  notorious  ; 
for  each  separate  Commander  of  a squadron  began  to 
act  for  himself  j and  JL  Scriboniua  Libo,*  departing 
from  the  defensive  system  of  liibulus,  crossed  the 
Ionian  gulf  with  the  fifty  ships  which  formed  his  own 
division,  and  proposed  to  blockade  the  port  of  Iirun- 
disium  itself,  by  occupying  a small  island  which  was  op- 
posite to  tbe  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Ilis  sudden  appear- 
ance enabled  him  to  surprise  some  vessels  laden  with 
corn,  which  he  burnt  or  captured  ; he  disembarked  also 
a party  of  troops,  with  which  he  dislodged  a body  of 
Ctesar  s cavalry  from  one  of  their  posts  near  tbe  shore  ; 
and,  elated  with  these  exploits,  he  wrote  to  Pompey  to 
assure  him  that  he  might  safely  venture  to  bring  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  into  port  to  refit  ; for  that  he  himself, 
with  his  single  squadron,  would  engage  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  Caesar's  reinforcements.  A short  time, 
however,  proved  the  emptiness  of  these  promises; 
for  the  island  which  Libo  occupied  was  unable  to 
furnish  the  ships  with  a sufficient  supply  of  fresh 
water ; and  after  the  first  surprise  was  over,  Autoniua 
stationed  his  parties  of  cavalry  along  the  shore  in  such 
numbers,  that  they  could  not  be  dislodged,  and  thus 
effectually  cut  off  the  enemy  from  all  communication 
with  the  land.  The  inability  of  an  ancient  fleet  to  act 
with  success  without  military  cooperation  was  thus 
again  proved  ; and  Libo  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
blockade  of  Brundisium.and  resume  his  original  station 
on  the  coast  of  Greece. 

At  length  the  winter  was  at  an  end.f  and  Pompcy's  Cmur  be- 
naval  force  had  kept  the  sea  through  the  most  un-  comes  ini- 
favourable  season  of  the  year  with  unabated  resolution.  P**'*®1  ** 
Their  task  would  now  become  much  easier,  and  the  uf  ,iU 
difficulty  of  effecting  a passage  would  be  proportion-  pceu?d  re^ 
ably  increased  to  Cssar’s  second  division.  He  himself  inforce- 
complains  that  his  officers  at  Brundisium  had  neglected  mcnU* 
some  opportunities  of  whirh  they  might  have  availed 
themselves  ; and  being  impatient  of  their  long  delay, 
he  wrote  to  them  in  very  strong  terms,  enjoining 
them  to  put  to  sea  with  the  first  fair  wind,  and  recom- 
mending them  to  steer  for  the  coast  of  Apollonia, 
if  possible,  which,  from  its  want  of  harbours,  was 
less  guarded  by  the  enemy’s  fleet } adding,  that  they 
might  there  run  their  ships  aground,  and  that  the 
loss  of  the  vewls  was  comparatively  of  no  im- 
portance. But  trusting,  above  all  things,  in  the  effect 
of  his  own  presence,  he  made  a bold  attempt  to  cross 
over  in  person  to  Brnndisium  ; and  having  left  his 
army  secretly  by  sight,  he  embarked  in  disguise  on 
board  of  a small  vessel,  and,  although  the  weather 
was  very  tempestuous,  and  the  wind  against  him,  he 
endeavoured,  at  the  utmost  hazard,  to  effect  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Ionian  gulf  j nor  was  he  induced  to  desist, 
till  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.;  His  letters,  however,  had  produced  a 
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Bleenpky.  sufficient  effect ; the  soldiers  themselves,  he  tells  us, 

1 pressed  their  officers  to  risk  the  voyage  ; and  M.  An- 
From  tonius  and  Q.  Putin*  Catenas,  with  four  legions  and 
° c*  about  eight  hundred  cavalry,  at  length  set  sail  with  a 
south  wind  from  Brundlsium.  But,  with  the  wind 
j*  In  such  a quarter,  they  not  only  failed  in  reaching 
7 * Apollonia,  bat  could  not  even  make  any  land 

southward  of  Dyrrhachium.  They  were  thus  seen 
from  Dyrrhachium  by  C.  Copomus,*  one  of  the  Pro- 
to praetors,  who  commanded  the  Rhodian  squadron  at 
^ that  port,  and  he  instantly  put  to  sea  in  pursuit  of 
them.  Flight  was  their  only  resource,  and  they  ran 
before  the  wind  north  ward,  towards  the  harbour 
of  Nymphieum,  which,  though  open  to  the  south, 
and  threatening  the  loss  of  their  ships,  still  held  oat 
a chance  of  their  effecting  a landing.  But,  by  one  of 
those  remarkable  instances  of  good  fortune  which 
have  occurred  in  our  own  naval  history  on  some  me- 
morable occasions,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the 
south-west,  as  soon  as  the  transports  had  reached 
Nymphaeum  ; and  thus,  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
harbour,  they  were  now  in  perfect  safety,  whilst  six- 
teen of  the  enemy’s  ships,  that  were  most  forward  in 
the  chase,  were  all  driven  on  shore  and  wrecked. 
Of  the  crews  a considerable  number  perished,  and 
many  were  taken  by  C«sar‘s  soldiers  ; but  these  last, 
he  tells  us,  he  treated  with  humanity,  and  dismissed 
them  unhart  to  their  own  homes. 

Two  of  Antonius’s  transports,  being  heavier  sailers 
than  the  rest,f  were  overtaken  by  the  night,  and,  not 
knowing  what  was  become  of  their  companions,  came 
to  an  anchor  off  Lissus.  Otari  lius  Cross  us,  who  com- 
manded Pompey's  garrison  in  the  town,  sent  off  a 
number  of  armed  boats  and  vessels  to  attack  them, 
and  summoned  them  both  to  surrender  One  of  them, 
which  had  on  board  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  of 
A newly-raised  legion,  submitted  immediately  ;J  but 
the  other  contained  about  two  hundred  veterans,  who, 
Although  weakened  and  wretched  from  the  confine- 
ment and  sickness  of  a stormy  voyage,  preserved  their 
courage,  and  compelled  the  master  of  the  transport 
to  nm  the  ship  on  shore.  They  found  A position 
favourable  for  tneir  defence  j and,  after  repulsing  an 
attack  that  was  made  upon  them  on  the  following 
morning,  they  reached  the  mam  body  of  their  army, 
which  had  landed  at  Nymph*um  without  loss.  1m- 
5*  * mediately  afterwards,  Lassus,  which  was  within  the 

u»™coThe  Emits  of  Caesar’s  Province  of  IUyiicum,  and  had  rc- 
cowa  of  ceived  some  favours  from  him  during  his  government 
Illyria**,  as  Proconsul,  opened  its  gates  to  Antoni  us  } and  that 
*fd  oecn.  officer,  having  sent  back  most  of  the  transports  to 
town  of  ^y»  brin§>  ortr  some  reinforcements  that  were 
Lfewe*.  I**  expected,  sent  word  to  Caesar  of  his  landing. 


Fla Ureh,  that  Cn*ar  encouraged  the  terrified  master  of  the 
Vessel,  by  ili •.Covering  litmnelf  to  him  In  th*;  roidrt  of  the  storm, 
and  telling  Mm  Oof  to  he  afraid,  for  that  he  carried  with  him 
Cww  W M* re-sc mb) e those  embellish  manta  of  mine 
mmpk  expression  or  ocemreoc*  wltkh  anecdote*  of  great  men 
are  apt  to  gain  m proportion  to  the  number  of  pcraocu  who 
M»cce«MrelT  report  them. 

‘ *'€#«./.  MS.  Hi.  r.  2d,  27,  f IMd.  ffB.  tth  c.  ft,  29 

1 Cesar  adds,  thnt  they  were  at!  ma^saered,  allhmi^h  them 
hvo*  had  been  solemnly  prombed  to  them.  Wa  can  only  regret 
hare  not  the  report  of  OuekKua  Cwm  <;■>«  this  aiFair  -t 
but  u it  is,  ana  rsnun:  admit  tutu  tlie  body  of  our  Mtradrt 
a atatemeat  of  this  nature,  which  i»  utterly  improbable  in  its 
prcie:ii  forte,  a)4ba«^]i  it  he  very  likely  fowadad  on  somethin; 
which  did  actually  happen  under  dllferrut  tlfirsfttnrrt 


M.  Aalo* 
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informing  him  of  Ihe  numbers  that  he  bad  brought  CslusJtillnr 
with  him,  and  of  the  part  of  the  country  at  which  he 
had  effected  his  descent. 

As  the  transports  had  been  seen  from  the  shore 
passing  by  Apollonia  and  Dyrrhachium,*  their  arrival 
In  the  neighbourhood  was  known  both  to  Cesar  and 
Pompey  ; hut  neither  was  at  first  aware  of  the  precise 
point  at  which  they  might  have  come  to  shore.  Both 
Generals  immediately  broke  up  from  their  positions 
on  the  Apsus ; Pompey,  with  the  hope  of  surprising 
and  cutting  off  the  troops  under  Antnnius,  and  Cscsar 
with  the  view  of  effecting  his  junction  with  them. 

But,  as  Csemr  was  delayed  by  being  obliged  to  march 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  Apsus  for  some  distance,  in 
order  to  find  a ford,  Pompey  might  possibly  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object,  had  not  His  approach  been  com- 
municated to  Antonius  by  some  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  Thus  aware  of  his  danger,  Antonins  sus- 
pended his  march,  (for  it  seems  that  he  had  set 
out  from  Lissus  to  meet  Cesar,)  and  kept  his  troops 
during  one  whole  day  within  the  protection  of  their 
camp ; till,  on  the  next  day,  Caesar,  haying  recovered 
the  ground  which  he  had  lost,  came  up  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army.  It  was  now  Pompey’s  turn  to  be  Heeffirct* 
apprehensive  for  his  safety  ; and  accordingly  he  fell  h»  jnne- 
back  to  avoid  being  surrounded,  allowed  the  enemy's  tion  with 
two  divisions  lo  effect  their  Junction,  and  marching  Caaar, 
with  his  whole  force  to  Asparagium,  a small  town 
subject  to  the  people  of  Dyrrhachium,  but  whose  exact 
situation  is  not  known,  he  there  encamped  his  army 
again  in  a favourable  position  Cirsar,  on  the  other 
hand,  now  found  himself  enabled  to  extend  the  scene 
of  his  operations. t To  maintain  a large  force  on  the 
coast  was  become  less  important;  he  diminished, 
therefore,  the  number  of  his  troops  in  thnt  quarter, 
and  sent  three  considerable  detachments  into.Utolia, 

Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  as  he  had  reason  to  expect 
that  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  would  declare 
m his  favour,  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  with  safety; 
and  m his  supplies  by  sea  were  rendered  worse  than 
precarious  by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  navy,  it 
was  highly  expedient  that  he  should  command  the 
resources  of  a more  extensive  district  than  that  nar- 
row strip  of  coast  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
Confined.  He  himself,  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  Cwwr  fol- 
,i»ew  position  in  which  Pompey  had  placed  his  army.f  low*  Pom- 
foUowed  hhn  thither,  and  offered  him  bottle.  The  P*7  **? 
Challenge  was  declined ; for  if  Pompey  had  not  thought  P*r*2iuai- 
proper  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  field  before  the  arri- 
val of  Antonius,  he  was  much  less  likely  to  risk  * 
genera!  action  now.  But  an  army,  which  feels  itself 
superior  to  its  antagonists,  enjoys  a great  advantage 
in  the  freedom  of  its  movements ; for,  as  it  is  its 
interest  to  bring  on  a general  engagement,  it  may 
attempt  any  enterprise  it  pleases,  with  the  twofold 
chance  either  of  winning  that  particular  objeet,  or  of 
forcing  the  enemy  to  a battle  if  he  endeavours  to  offer 
any  opposition.  In  this  manner  Ciesar,  finding  that 
his  adversary  was  resolved  to  avoid  an  action,  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  marching  upon  Dyrrhachium, 
which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  one  of  the 
principal  magazines  of  Pompey.  To  mislead  hi* 
enemy,  he  set  out  at  first  from  his  camp  in  a different 


• C« 1 k ill  e.  30. 
t Ibid.  lib.  ill.  c-  34  , 35.  ft 
t ILuL  lib.  Hi.  c.  41,  42. 
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Biography,  direction  ; And  it  was  not  till  the  following  morning 
* that  Pompey,  having  discovered  in  the  mean  time 
his  real  intention,  commenced  his  own  march  towards 
Dyrrhachium,  in  order  to  counteract  it.  Crcsor,  how- 
ever, had  gained  in  time  more  than  he  had  lost  in 
distance  by  the  circuitous  route  which  he  had  taken  ; 
he  pressed  bis  march,  moreover,  with  the  utmost 
activity,  allowing  his  men  to  rest  only  during  a short 
portion  of  the  night,  and  thus  he  appeared  in  front 
of  Dyrrhachium  early  in  the  morniug,  and  formed 
44 _ his  camp  before  the  town,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  approach 
to  it.  Pompcy,  finding  himself  shut  out  from  Dyrrbn- 
He marches  c),ium,  took  up  a position  on  some  high  ground  near 
bichium^*  sea,  known  by  the  name  of  Petra,  or  Cliff,  and 
nn<l  en-  ' which  commanded  a small  harbour  or  bay,  where 
camps  b«-  vessels  with  some  winds  might  ride  at  anchor,  or  be 
fore  the  drawn  on  the  beach  with  safety.  Hither,  accordingly, 
lown‘  he  collected  a part  of  his  fleet,  and  hither  he  ordered 
Pompcy  his  supplies  to  be  brought  by  sea  from  all  the  parts 
Petra”  near  l*,c  ^*mP*rc  which  acknowledged  his  authority. 
p^|>M>r  Thus  were  the  two  contending  parties  opposed  to 
chium.  one  another  at  Dyrrhachium  ; and  notwithstanding 
Caesar' s good  fortune  in  seeing  his  whole  army  united 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  he  had  os  yet 
no  prospect  of  bringing  the  war  to  n speedy  termi- 
nation. The  naval  force  of  the  enemy  preserved,  and 
even  improved  its  ascendency  ;*  and  not  only  cut  off 
all  chance  of  supplies  from  Italy,  but  had  lately  made 
one  or  two  successful  attacks  on  some  of  the  ports 
of  Epirus,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  his  troops, 
and  had  burnt  or  captured  most  of  the  ships  which 
he  had  detained  there  out  of  the  fleets  used  in  trans- 
porting his  army  from  Brundisium.  Nor  had  Poinpey 
been  obliged  to  divide  his  own  forces  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  detachments  which  Craar  had  recently  sent 
into  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  ; for  his  father-in-law, 
Scipio,t  had  just  arrived  from  Asia  with  the  legions 
which  he  had  raised  in  his  Province  of  Syria,  and  was 
able  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Carsar'a  lieutenants, 
without  requiring  any  assistance  from  the  Commander- 
Cesar  pro-  In-chief.  Under  these  circumstances,  Caesar  formed 
to  the  plan  of  blockading  Pompey’s  army  in  its  position 
Pomtrb  at  *>etra»  *>y  constructing  lines  of  circumvallation 
bbpodtioo  cx^fl<be  enough  to  intercept  all  the  enemy's  com- 
munications with  the  interior  of  the  country ; a 
measure  to  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  was  led  by  several 
considerations  for  he  hoped,  in  the  first  place,  to 
render  useless  the  fine  and  numerous  cavalry  of  Pom- 
pcy, and  to  secure  his  own  foraging  parties  from  its 
attacks ; and  he  wished,  besides,  to  preserve  the  re- 
putation of  his  arms,  and  to  gain  the  credit  of  blockading 
Pompey  the  Great  in  his  camp,  and  forcing  him  thus 
practically  to  confess  his  own  inferiority.  Above  all, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  employ  his  army  in  some 
active  operations ; in  the  course  of  which,  he  flattered 
himself,  circumstances  might  arise  which  might  bring 
his  troops  into  contact  with  the  enemy,  in  spite  of 
Pompey  s determination  to  avoid  every  engagement,  - 
and  to  trust  to  time  and  his  naval  superiority  for  a 
successful  termination  of  the  war. 

An  attempt  to  detail  minutely  all  the  operations 
that  followed,  would  scarcely  be  of  any  value,  without 
n more  intelligible  guide  than  our  present  copies  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries  can  supply,  and  without  a more 


perfect  knowledge  of  the  ground,  than  it  is  now,  CihuJoliag 
perhaps,  possible  to  obtain.  We  shall  content  our-  t^a&ar. 
selves,  therefore,  with  a general  view  of  the  object Vs— 
pursued  by  each  party,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Fro*j1 
this  first  act  of  the  campaign,  if  we  may  use  the  w* jj* 
expression,  was  brought  to  a conclusion.  No  sooner 
did  Pompey  perceive  his  adversary's  design  of  hemming 

him  in  on  the  scacoast,*  than  he  began  to  construct  * 

lines  on  his  side,  which  he  continually  carried  out  to  A.  c. 
a greater  distance,  that  he  might  command  a larger  59. 

space  for  the  quarters  of  his  own  army,  and  might  n> 
multiply  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  operations  44. 
of  the  enemy.  The  fortifications  of  each  warty  con-  DweriptioB 
sisted  of  forts  placed  on  the  most  commanding  points  of  the  liars 
of  the  country,  and  connected  with  one  another  by  a opera- 
rampart  and  ditch.  Frequent  contests  took  place  be-  l,ofUh^,ke 
tween  the  troops  employed  in  these  works ; as  the  ^or~ 
possession  of  any  important  height,  if  gained  by  Dyn-ka- 
Ciesor,  enabled  him  to  draw  his  lines  more  closely  emum. 
around  the  enemy  ; or,  if  secured  by  Pompey,  threw 
back  his  adversaries  to  a greater  distance,  and  gave  a 
greater  freedom  of  movement  to  his  own  army.  The 
result  was,  that  Pompey  raised  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
four  forts,  all  connected  with  each  other  by  con- 
tinuous works,  and  thus  gained  a space  of  fifteen 
miles  in  circuit  for  the  accommodation  and  subsistence 
of  his  soldiers ; while  Csesar,  persevering  in  his 
original  design,  completed  a blockading  line  of  the 
extraordinary  length  of  eighteen  miles, f following 
the  whole  extent  of  the  works  of  the  enemy.  Nor 
was  this  all ; for,  where  his  line  came  down  to  the 
sen,  he  constructed  a second  line  parallel  to  it  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  and  facing 
towards  the  opposite  direction,  to  prevent  his  main 
line  from  being  attacked  in  the  rear,  if  Pompey 
should  embark  troops  on  board  his  ships,  and  direct 
them  to  cause  a diversion,  by  landing  on  the  outside 
of  the  blockading  line,  and  attacking  it  on  that 
quarter.  For  further  security,  these  two  lines  were 
to  be  connected  by  a transverse  line  parallel  to  the 
sea,  and  closing  up  the  opening  between  them  ; but 
this  third  work  was  not  completed,  owing  to  the 
immense  magnitude  of  the  labour  which  the  army 
had  to  perform  in  other  quarters  j and  the  omission 
was  afterwards  attended,  as  we  shall  see,  by  some 
important  consequences. 

Both  armies  suffered  some  privations  in  this  extra-  lacoave- 
ordinary  kind  of  warfare. $ Caesar's  soldiers  were  , 

most  pressed  by  the  scarcity  of  wheat,  an  article  b 7 

which  they  seem  to  have  considered  so  indispensably 
necessary,  that  their  General  praises  their  fortitude 
in  high  terms  for  enduring  the  want  of  it  j although 
their  condition  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
deplorable,  if,  as  Cesar  admits,  they  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  meat,  vegetables,  barley,  and  a root 
which  he  calls  chara,  and  which,  he  tells  us,  they  used 
to  prepare  with  milk,  and  make  cakes  of  it.  On  the 
other  side,  Pompey  s troops  had  wheat  in  abundance ; 
but  their  situation  in  other  respects  was  much  worse 
than  that  of  the  enemy.  As  their  position  wo*  near 
the  sea,  the  streams  naturally  flowed  down  through 
it  from  the  higher  ground  occupied  by  C«»ar  s lioes; 
and  Cesar  was  thus  enabled  cither  to  turn  their 
course,  or  to  pond  up  the  water  with  great  labour  in 


• CciAr,  fib.  M,  C.  40.  42.  f Ibid.  C.  31—38. 
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■ those  narrow  rallies  or  gorges  into  which  the  springs 
> of  the  hills  first  discharged  themselves,  before  they 
reached  the  lower  and  more  open  country.  De- 


prived thus  of  the  natural  supply  of  running  water, 
rompey’s  soldiers  were  obliged  to  dig  basins  or  re- 
servoirs in  the  marshy  grounds  near  the  sea ; and  the 


water  thus  gained  was  not  only  bad  in  itself,  but 
quickly  dried  up  under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  the 
season  was  now  advanced  to  the  middle  of  summer. 
In  addition  to  this  most  severe  suffering,  they  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  want  of  forage  for  their  horses, 
insomuch,  tliat  they  were  obliged  to  give  them  leaves 
from  the  trees,  and  the  roots  of  reeds,  to  eke  out  the 
supplies  which  they  received  by  sea;  and  thus  most 
of  the  draught  animals  of  the  army,  being  less  con- 
sidered than  the  cavalry  horses,  died,  and  the  stench 
of  their  carcasses  in  the  hot  summer  weather,  and  in 
the  low  and  comparatively  confined  space  occupied 
by  the  troops,  produced  a considerable  effect,  we  are 
told,  on  the  health  of  the  men.  How  far  Csesar  may 
have  exaggerated  the  distress  which  his  blockade 
occasioned  to  his  adversaries,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide; 
hut  it  is  probable  that,  in  one  respect,  his  views  were 
answered,  and  that  Pompey  suffered  in  general  esti- 
mation, by  allowing  himself,  with  an  unbroken  and 
numerous  army,  to  be  hemmed  in  by  his  antagonist. 
*'  He  canuot  escape  with  honour,"  says  Dolabella  in 
a letter  to  Cicero,*  written  about  this  time  from  Rome, 
“ driven  as  he  has  been  from  Italy ; deprived  of  Spain 
with  the  loss  of  a veteran  army ; and  now  even  block- 
aded in  his  camp ; a disgrace  which  scarcely  any 
other  of  our  Commanders  has  ever  endured."  Yet 
Pompey,  it  is  likely,  was  daily  improving  the  quality 
of  his  troops,  by  exercising  them  in  those  partial 
conflicts  to  which  the  nature  of  the  operations  on 
both  sides  constantly  gave  occasion ; and  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  Caesar  had  better  reasons  for  praising 
the  patience  and  fortitude  of  his  soldiers  than  he 
chooses  to  confess  ; for  every  account  of  these  trans- 
actions dwells  upon  the  distress  which  they  suffered 
from  the  want  of  provisions,  in  a manner  not  very 
consistent  with  Caesar's  statement,  that  they  had  every 
thing  in  abundance  except  wheaten  bread.  At  length 
Pompey  thought  that  the  time  was  come  at  which  he 
• might  act  on  a more  vigorous  system.  Whether  he 
was  urged,  as  Cesar  says,  by  the  distress  which  he 
suffered  in  his  present  position,  or  whether  be  wished 
at  last  to  make  some  trial  of  the  fitness  of  his  soldiers 
to  oppose  the  enemy  in  the  field,  he  resolved  to  break 
out  from  his  confinement,  and  force  a passage  through 
Caesar's  lines.  Having  been  accurately  informed  by 
some  deserters  of  the  disposition  of  the  enemy's 
troops, f and  of  all  the  defects  of  their  works,  parti- 
cularly of  the  opening  left  between  their  first  and 
second  line  near  the  sea,  owing  to  the  unfinished  state 
of  the  transverse  line  which  was  intended  to  connect 
them  together,  Pompey  prepared  his  plan  of  attack 
accordingly.  Directing  his  main  effort  against  the 
weak  point  of  Cassars  works,  he  assaulted  the  first 
line  in  front  with  his  legionary  soldiers,  whilst  he 
embarked  on  board  his  small  craft  a large  force  of 
his  light  infantry,  and  caused  them  to  be  landed,  some 
on  the  outside  of  the  second  line  to  attack  it  in  front, 
and  some  in  the  opening  between  the  two  lines, 

Cicero,  ad  PmmUiar.  Ub.  ix.  epi*t.  ix. 
f Our,  c.  59,  rt  *rf. 


where  they  could  distract  the  defenders  of  both  by  CaiuBJaliu 
assailing"' them  in  the  rear.  These  combined  move-  C*«ar. 
ments  were  crowned  with  complete  success.  The 
attack  was  made  at  daybreak,  the  lines  were  forced 
with  great  slaughter,  and  Pompey  had  taken  up  a Yl®* 
new  position  beyond  the  works  which  had  been  con- 
strut:  ted  with  so  much  labour  to  confine  him,  before  ~ 

Caesar  could  come  up  to  the  support  of  his  men  from  * 

the  remote  part  of  his  lines  in  which  he  had  fixed  his  A c> 

usual  quarters.  When  he  did  arrive  on  the  spot,  and  go  * 

saw  that  all  his  plans  must  at  once  be  changed,  he  to 

gave  orders  to  form  a new  camp  near  that  of  Pompey.  44, 
But  scarcely  was  the  work  completed,*  when  some  h«  forces 
of  his  reconnoitring  parties  brought  him  word  that  ocar's 
a portion  of  the  enemy’s  army,  apparently  amount-  line*, 
ing  to  an  entire  legion,  was  stationed  by  itself 
at  some  distance  from  its  main  body,  and  might 
possibly  be  cut  off  by  a sudden  attack.  Eager  to 
retrieve  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  Ca:sar  caught  at  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess thus  held  out  to  him,  and  advanced  with  about 
three  legions  to  assail  the  single  legion  of  the  enemy. 

But  tbe  ground,  it  seems,  was  intersected  with  walls 
and  ditches  which  had  been  made  in  some  of  the 
multiplied  operations  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
these  impediments  delayed  and  disarranged  the  order 
of  the  advancing  troops,  and  gave  Pompey  time  to 
come  up  with  a strong  reinforcement.  Cesar’s 
soldiers,  confused  amidst  the  difficulties  of  the  ground, 
and  now  themselves  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear, 
were  seized  with  a panic,  and  fled.  In  vain  did  Aff*irof 
Cesar  attempt  to  stop  the  rout ; when  he  caught  hold 
of  the  colours  which  the  terrified  bearers  were  carry-  wbich* 
ing  off  in  their  flight,  they  were  thrown  away,  or  left  Cesar  is 
in  his  grasp ; when  lie  stopped  the  horses  of  any  of  defeated, 
his  fugitive  cavalry,  the  riders  leaped  off,  and  ran 
away  on  foot.  But  the  same  impediments,  which 
had  first  thrown  the  vanquished  party  into  disorder, 
obstructed,  in  their  turn,  the  pursuit  of  the  con- 
querors ; and  Pompey  himself,  it  is  said,  surprised  at 
his  easy  victory,  suspected  that  the  flight  of  the 
enemy  was  counterfeited,  in  order  to  draw  him  into 
some  ambuscade,  and  accordingly  did  not  press  upon 
them  so  closely  as  he  might  have  done.  Still  he  had 
gained  a great  and  decisive  advantage,  for  Caesar  at 
once  felt  that  he  could  not  continue  the  campaign  on 
his  present  ground  ; and  having  brought  together  all 
his  scattered  detachments,  and  abandoned  all  his  lines, 
he  determined  to  retreat  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dyrrhachium  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and  began 
to  concert  measures  to  preserve  his  army  during  its 
retreat  from  the  annoyance  likely  to  be  offered  by  the 
victorious  enemy. 

For  this  purpose  he  sent  off  all  his  baggage  with  C**«r  re- 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  treats  from 
under  the  escort  of  a single  legion. + The  main  body 
of  the  army  commenced  its  march  a little  before  day- 
break, but  Coesar  remained  in  the  camp,  with  two 
legions,  for  some  little  time  longer  ; and  then,  after 
the  usual  order  had  been  given  for  the  soldiers  to 
prepare  to  march,  he  set  out  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition, and  soon  overtook  the  other  legions,  which 
had  already  made  some  progress.  The  order  for 
marching  was  generally,  it  appears,  conveyed  through 

* Cow,  lib.  iii.  c.  66,  ft  m.  * 

t Ibid.  lib.  HI.  c.  75. 
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Biography,  the  camp  with  considerable  noise,*  being  notified  by 
Sjr-.  repeated  call*  to  get  the  baggage  together  j and  thus 

From  it  might  easily  be  heard  by  an  enemy,  when  posted  at 

t\  c.  the  little  distance  which  was  customary  in  Roman 

695.  warfare.  Pompty,  accordingly,  no  sooner  heard  this 

to  signal,  than  he  put  his  own  army  in  motion,  supposing 

71<X  that  the  enemy  were  only  then  beginning  their  re- 

— treat  j but  Cesar,  through  the  precautions  which  he 

a.  c.  had  employed,  was  so  much  in  advance,  that  he  eonld 

69.  not  be  overtaken  till  he  came  to  the  (ienusu*,  a 

10  river  which  falls  into  the  sea  a little  to  the  south  of 

Hyrrhachium,  and  whose  steep  and  rocky  banks 
necessarily  occasioned  some  delay  ere  the  passage  of  it 
could  be  effected.  Here  Pompey's  cavalry  came  up 
with  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army ; but  Ctesar 
ordered  his  own  cavalry  up  to  the  scene  of  action,  and, 
by  supporting  them  with  a detachment  of  his  light- 
armed  legionary  infantry,  enabled  them,  according  to 
his  own  account,  though  greatly  inferior  in  numbers, 
to  repulse  the  enemy  with  some  loss.  Having  thus 
crossed  the  Genoa  us  in  safety,  he  led  his  troops  into 
a camp  which  they  had  formerly  occupied,  described 
before  as  being  close  to  Asparagium,t  and  which 
was  distant  about  eight  miles  from  the  position  which 
they  had  quitted  in  the  morning. J The  cavalry  were 
immediately  sent  out  to  forage,  as  if  Caesar  intended 
to  halt  here  for  the  night  ; but  they  were  ordered 
to  return  quickly  to  the  camp,  by  the  gate  farthest 
removed  from  the  enemy  ; and  about  noon  the  order 
was  given  to  resume  the  march,  and  the  army  con- 
tinued its  retreat  for  eight  miles  more  without  the 
least  disturbance.  Pompey,  on  his  part,  had  occupied 
his  old  camp  near  Asparagium  j and,  concluding  that 
Pompey  Cteaar  would  move  no  further  during  that  day,  had 
without  not  only  sent  out  his  cavalry  as  usual  to  collect  wood 
•ffcct.  and  forage,  but  had  allowed  many  of  the  soldiers  to 
return  to  their  position  of  the  morning,  in  order  to 
collect  various  articles  of  their  baggage  which  they 
had  been  forced  to  leave  behind  when  summoned  so 
suddenly  to  move  in  pursuit  of  C«e«ur,  It  was  thus 
impossible  for  him  to  follow  his  adversary  ; and  the 
advance  which  Caesar  had  gained  was  so  import- 
ant, that  no  subsequent  exertions  of  Pompey  could 
make  up  for  it.  Accordingly,  on  the  fourth  day,  he 
discontinued  the  pursuit,  and  Caesar  arrived  at  Apol- 
lonia  without  interruption.  This  town,  it  seems,  was 
one  of  his  most  valuable  posts,  § and  he  b#d  placed 
there  his  military  chest,  which  he  now  required  for 
the  payment  of  his  soldiers  ; he  judged  it  also  to  be 
the  place  where  he  could  most  securely  leave  behind 
his  wounded  ; and  for  both  these  reasons  he  had 


• Cesar,  de  It'll.  Civil*,  Uh.  l.  c.  66. 

f Unit  lib.  IU.  c.  76. 

t This  is  spoken  of  as  t day’s  march,  although  it  was  completed 
some  lime  before  noon,  ami  thediaeanoe  seems  very  inconsiderable, 
U should  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  waa  now  midsummer, 
a season  at  which  it  would  bn  desirable,  in  the  climate  of  Greece, 
to  avoid  marching  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ; and,  besides,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  finding  a camp  ready  formed,  would  be  a re  naan 
why  the  army  should  bait  a little  sooner  than  usual,  rather  than 
advance  a few  miles  at  the  price  of  haring  to  undergo  the  whole 
labour  of  raisiag  the  cualucaary  works  for  itself.  The  passage 
of  the  fienusus,  moreover,  vu  probably  more  fatiguing  than  a 
march  of  some  length  over  a plain  country ; and  the  armies  had 
both  moved  at  an  0 annual  pice  daring  the  whole  day;  so  that 
altogether,  it  waa  not  unnatural  to  aappoae  that  Cisaar  might 
realty  intend  to  halt  in  his  camp  at  Aayaragium. 

I Csssar,  lib.  iii.  c.  78. 


fixed  upon  it  M his  first  point  of  retreat.  He  had  no  CaluaJuIlu* 
intention,  however,  to  remain  there  long,  as  he  had  C**ar. 
decided  to  move  at  once  into  Theswtly.  Accordingly,  ••-v— 
having  sent  orders  to  Cn.Domifrus  Caivinus,  the  Com-  From 
rounder  of  that  part  of  hi*  army  which  tvas  in  Lower  Ul  c* 
Macedonia,  to  join  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  hav- 
ing  left  garrisons  at  Apollonia,  Lissus,  and  Oriciim, 
to  facilitate  his  coin  tnuni  cat  ions  with  Italy,  he  set  out  7 * 

once  more  to  commence  what  mny  be  called  a new 
campaign  ; and  turning  aside  from  the  coast,  he  A*  C* 
commenced  his  march  towards  the  interior  of  the  *2* 

country,  through  Epirus  and  Aihnmania.*  44 

The  final  success  of  Csssar  at  Pharsalia,  ought  not  j|e  resolve* 
so  far  to  impose  upon  u#  as  to  prevent  us  from  seeing  to  march 
that  bis  plans,  op  to  the  moment  of  his  retreat  from  fatoThca- 
l>y rrhaehium,  had  entirely  failed,  and  that  Pompey’* 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  hi9  own  system  hud 
hitherto  been  fully  justified.  By  exposing  his  soldiers 
gradually  in  partial  encounters,  and  under  favourable 
circumstances,  he  had  enabled  them  to  meet  and  to 
vanquish  Casur's  veterans  ; while  Ciesar,  after  under- 
going a series  of  labours  for  the  purpose  of  tempting 
bis  adversary  to  fight,  and  having  seen  the  patience 
of  his  troops  tried  to  the  utmost  from  the  want  of 
provisions  arising  from  the  enemy’s  naval  superiority, 
had  imposed  all  this  suffering  upon  them  without  de- 
riving the  least  benefit  from  it ; and  when  at  last  he 
did  meet  Pompey  lit  battle,  he  was  beaten  and  obliged 
to  change  his  whole  plan  of  the  eainpuign.  But 
although  he  had  thus  been  baffled,  he  allowed  no 
signs  of  dejection,  nor  of  a sense  of  difficulty  to  appear 
in  his  conduct.  He  hud  so-  artfully  soothed  the  va- 
nity of  his  soldiers  by  extenuating  their  defeat,!  and 
imputing  it  to  any  cause  rather  than  to  a want  of 
courage  or  zeal  on  their  part,  that  the  men  were  less 
dismayed  than  irritated  by  I heir  disaster  ; and  feeling 
grateful  to  their  Geu«nd  for  the  kindness  of  hia 
behaviour  towards  them,  they  were  impatient  for  an 
opportunity  of  rstnrieving  their  dlsgmoe,  and  of  prov- 
ing to  him  that  bis  confidence  in  them  had  not  been 
bestowed  unworthily.  The  success  with  which  the 
retreat  to  Apollonia  hud  been  conducted,  was  likely  to 
lessen  their  impression  of  the  events  at  Dyrrhachium  ; ink  reasons 
and  they  now  had  the  prospect  of  resuming  at  once  far  bo  do- 
th* offensive,  of  drawing  away  the  enemy  from  the  iflf* 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  which  had  hitherto  given1 


• The  trading  in  the  only  two  editions  of  Cesar  which  we  bar* 
consulted,  (neither  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  ary  great 
value,  or  of  recent  date,)  Is  **  Acarnania  **  per  Bpirum  aOpie 
Ararnamam  itrr  /«w#  Mjrf/,1*  C . 78.  It  is  evident  that  Cesar 
could  not  inarch  through  Aowww  1 but  Aihanumia  la  the  name 
of  that  wild  mountain  region  which  lies  between  Kpiru*  and 
Thessaly,  and  which  Immediately  overhangs  the  valley  in  which 
Gomphi*  stands.  Vld.  Livy,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  41 . " Imminet  Atlha- 

M<twia  kmc  arAt  tr.  Gampkit.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  part  of  bis  history  from  which  these  words  are  quoted, 
Livy  has  so  generally  copied  Polybius,  that  his  geography  ia 
unusually  clear  and  correct.  See  also  Strabo,  lib.  via  p.  378. 
and  lib.  ix.  p.  491.  Plutarch  also  says,  expressly,  /AdSifr  «i* 
'Adauiror  «ir  ©vrraAJeu'.  tn  P&mpeia,  c.  66.  Another  blunder  oc- 
curs in  the  very  next  chapter  in  the  same  editions  of  Cavar,  where 
the  Heracles,  through  which  Pompey  pnaard,  is  called  Hereole* 
Sen  tic  a.  Heracles  Sentica,  or  Siatica,  waa  aear  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Macedonia,  between  the  Strytmm  and  the  Axius; 
Vld.  Livy,  lib.  xlv.  c.  29. ; bn*  the  Heracles,  through  winch 
Pompey  passed,  was  on  the  western  frontier,  and  was,  in  fart, 
Situated  on  the  lirnatiau  way,  at  tire  eastern  foot  of  the  Camlsvtao 
mountains.  Vid.  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  p.  374, 
t Caesar,  lib.  til.  c.  73,  74. 
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Biography.  him  so  great  an  advantage,  and  of  eiyoying  the  sup- 
* J plies  which  the  approaching  harvest  promised  them 
in  the  rich  ami  comparatively  unwasted  plains  of 
Thessaly.  Still,  however,  the  utmost  expedition  was 
necessary ; for  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  Pompcy, 
after  having  ceased  to  pursue  Cresar,  would  at  once 
march  into  Macedonia  by  that  great  and  direct  com- 
munication called  the  Ignatian  way,*  which,  os  we 
have  already  mentioned,  crossed  the  whole  country  from 
Dyrrhachium,  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  to  Thcssalonica,  on 
the  Aigcaii  sea.  Whichever  General  should  first  ar- 
rive to  support  his  officer  who  commanded  in  Lower 
Macedonia,  was  likely  to  gain  an  important  advantage 
by  overwhelming  the  detachment  of  the  enemy  ; and 
thus,  whilst  Pompey  was  hastening  to  join  Scipio, 
Ctcsar  was  equally  auxious  to  unite  his  army  with  that 
of  Cu.  Domitius. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  had  been  Consul  with  M. 
Messala  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  700,  after 
the  long  interregnum  which  lasted  through  all  the 
earlier  months  of  it.  He  was  then  reputed  a partisan 
of  the  Aristocracy ; but  was  implicated,  while  a can- 
didate, in  that  corrupt  agreement  with  the  Consuls  of 
the  preceding  year  which  forms  so  remarkable  an  in- 
stance of  audacious  profligacy.!  Such  a man  had 
probably  little  to  guide  him,  except  his  interest  or 
his  passions  ; and,  accordingly,  he  was  now  an  officer 
under  Cesar,  and  bad  been  sent  into  Macedonia  some 
time  before  with  two  legions,  to  gain,  if  possible, 
that  important  Province.!  Here  he  had  been  opposed 
to  Scipio,  who  had  just  brought  with  him  from  Asia 
an  army  of  nearly  equal  force  ; and  as  Scipio  imitated 
the  policy  of  Pompcy  and  declined  an  action,  the 
two  armies  lay  opposite  to  one  another  for  some  time 
on  the  baqks  of  the  Haliocmon,  without  engaging  In 
any  affair  of  importance.  It  seems,  however,  that 
this  system  of  warfare  was  as  annoying  to  Ciesar's 
lieutenants  as  to  himself ; for  we  find  that  Co.  Do- 
mitius, having  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country 
immediately  around  him,  was  obliged  to  change  his 
position,  and  had  moved  towards  Heraclea,$  a town 
situated  on  the  Ignatian  way,  and  at  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Candavian  mountains,  which  are  the  central 
chain  from  whence  the  streams  flow  eastward  to  the 
Aegean,  and  westward  to  the  Ionian  gulf.  This  move- 
ment took  place  exactly  at  the  time  that  Pompcy  was 
marching  to  join  Scipo  ; and  as  Hcradea  was  one  of 
the  towns  through  which  his  road  lay,  he  would  have 
cut  off  Domitius  and  his  troops  without  difficulty, 
had  they  not  escaped  in  the  utmost  haste  onlv  four 
hours  before  his  arrival.  The  news  of  Cursors  de- 
feat at  Dyrrhachium,  exaggerated  as  usual  by  report, 
had  produced  every  where  a strong  sensation ; and 
the  people  of  the  country,  considering  his  cause  des- 
perate, hoped  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
conqueror,  by  cutting  off  his  communications,  and 
practising  against  him  all  those  desultory  modes  of 
annoyance  which  a retreating  or  beaten  army  is  so 
apt  to  suffer  from  such  hands.  For  a long  time, 
therefore,  neither  Caesar  nor  Domitius  could  receive 
any  intelligence  from  each  other  ; but  at  last  Domi- 
tius, haring  learnt  at  once  the  march  of  Caesar  towards 

* Strabo,  lib.  rii.  p.  374.  edit.  Xyland. 

+ Vide  p.  217  of  our  Lift  if  Cmr. 

♦ Cewr,  lib.  iii.  c.  34. 

§ Ibid.  c.  79.  Strabo,  lib.  viL  j>.  374. 
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Thessaly,  and  his  own  danger  from  the  advance  CainaJallus 
of  Pompcy,  fell  back  southwards  with  all  his  c***r- 
haste,  and  met  Caesar  at  jKginium,* *  a town  of  con-  v 
siderablc  natural  strength,  standing  amongst  the 
mountains  of  Athamania,  which  immediately  overhang 
the  plains  of  Thessaly.  Scipio,  who  had,  perhaps, 
been  earlier  informed  of  the  approaching  change  of 
the  scat  of  war,  left  the  banks  ol  the  lluliacmon,  and 
stationed  himself  at  Larissa,  on  the  Peneux,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  which  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  lose  no  time  in  securing.  As  for  the 
detachment  which  had  been  sent  by  Ccsur  into  Thes- 
saly while  be  was  himself  opposed  to  Pompcy  near  He  joln§ 
Dyrrhachium,!  it  had  been  driven  out  of  the  country  Cn.  Doml- 
by  Scipio,  just  before  Cn.  Domitius  began  to  engage  tins,  hi* 
the  whole  attention  of  that  officer  in  Macedonia  ; so  l>««t*asntp 
that  Cesar,  when  he  arrived  at  Aiginiuin,  had  nothing 
else  to  trust  to  for  a favourable  reception,  except  the  Thessaly, 
affections  of  the  Thessalians  themselves  ; and  those, 
he  tells  us,  had  been  greatly  alienated  by  the  exag- 
gerated reports  which  prevailed  of  the  desperate 
situation  of  his  affairs. 

On  descending  from  ^Eginium  into  the  plain  of  He  takes 
Thessaly,  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the  line  Gomphi, 
of  Cesar  s march  was  Gomphi.!  He  found  the  gates  win* 
shut  against  him;  although  he  tells  us  that  the  citizens 
bad  sent  to  him  some  time  before  to  offer  him  their  Thessalian 
services,  and  to  invite  him  to  garrison  their  city,  towns. 

But  when  he  represented  to  his  soldiers  the  import- 
ance of  striking  terror  into  the  Thessalians  by  vigorously 
chastising  this  first  act  of  hostility,  and  encouraged 
them  by  promises  of  the  plunder  of  a wealthy  town, 
they  were  animated  with  such  a spirit,  that  they  scaled 
the  walls  within  three  or  four  hours  after  their  arrival 
before  the  place,  and  sacked  the  town  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  men  who  had  been  long  unused  to  every 
indulgence.  The  example,  however,  produced  the 
desired  effect.  Metropolis,  the  next  place  on  the 
army's  route,  submitted  at  once;  and  here,  os  a con- 
trast to  the  fate  of  Gomplii,  the  soldiers  were  forced 
to  observe  the  greatest  forbearance.  With  such  a 
lesson  before  their  eyes,  the  other  towns  of  Thessaly 
followed  generally  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of 
Metropolis ; so  that  Ctesar  rapidly  advanced,  till  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a country  covered  with 
crops  of  corn  almost  ready  for  harvest ,§  where  he  de- 
termined to  await  the  approach  of  Pompcy,  and  again, 
if  possible,  try  the  fortune  of  a battle.  His  camp  And  m- 
was  pitched  a few  miles  to  the  south  of  Larissa,  at  ramp*  in 
no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Enipcus,  in  the  ever  memorable  plains  of  Pharsalus 
or  Pharsalia. 

Meanwhile,  the  victory  of  Dyrrhachium  and  the  Confidence 
retreat  of  Caesar  had  produced  a fatal  effect  on  the  °f  J*0®* 
mind  of  Pompey,  and  made  him  less  firm  in  resisting  Pe7B*r®7- 
the  rash  and  violent  counsels  of  his  officers.  His 
soldiers  had  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  Imperator 
on  the  field  of  battle,  a name  usually  given  in  this 
manner  by  on  army  to  its  victorious  General,  and 
expressive  of  the  sense  entertained  by  his  troops  of 
the  greatness  of  his  success.  But  it  is  mentioned, 
that  although  Pompcy  adopted  the  title  thus  conferred 
on  him, ||  he  abstained  from  the  general  custom  of 

* Crnr,  e.  79.  lirv,  fib.  xxxl.  c.  41.  lib.  nxii.  c.  14. 

■f  C«uur,  c.  36.  1 Ibid.  e.  00. 

I Ibid.  c.  81.  ||  Ibid.  c.  71. 
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Biography.  wreathing  his  fusees,  or  surrounding  his  letters  with 
laurel  implying  that  he  intended  to  claim  no  triumph 
Froia  for  a victory  gained  over  his  own  countrymen.  His 
v‘  c*  Generals  immediately  began  to  propose  various  plans 
695.  for  the  future  operations  of  the  army.  L Afranius 
(who  had  hrought  with  him  from  Spain  a part  of  the 
* troops  which  he  had  formerly  commanded  there,*  har- 
Ing  enlisted,  perhaps  afresh,  some  of  those  soldiers  who 
k'  c*  had  been  discharged  according  to  the  capitulation 
*2*  granted  them  by  Csesar)  strongly  urged  that  Pompey 
should  avail  himself  of  the  first  renown  of  his  victory,  f 
and  should  trnns|>ort  bis  army  at  once  into  Italy ; that 
he  might  thus  easily  recover  the  seat  of  government, 
and  might  deprive  his  adversary  of  the  resources 
which  he  now  drew  from  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and 
Spain.  But  Pompey  replied,  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  expose  Italy  and  Rome  itself  to  the  mise- 
ries of  war  ; that  besides,  by  leaving  Greece  at  this 
moment,  he  abandoned  Scipto  and  his  two  legions  to 
certain  destruction  j whereas,  by  effecting  a junction 
with  him,  be  might  reasonably  hope  to  complete  the 
work  which  they  had  so  well  begun,  and  might  return 
to  Rome  within  a short  period,  without  leaving  behind 
them  any  cause  for  apprehension  or  future  anxiety. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  high 
Aristocratical  party  were  in  the  habit  of  reproaching 
Pompey  for  his  procrastinating  system  of  warfare,! 
and  accused  him  of  wishing  to  protract  the  contest, 
that  he  might  the  longer  enjoy  the  distinction  of  see- 
ing the  flower  of  the  Nobility  of  Rome  obeying  him 
as  their  Commander-in-chief.  But  his  policy  was  so 
evidently  wise,  that,  inclined  as  he  was  to  defer  too 
much  to  public  opinion,  he  yet  persevered  in  his  own 
plans  till  after  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  The 
unexpected  panic  which  he  had  on  that  occasion  wit- 
nessed among  Casar's  veterans,  inclined  him,  perhaps, 
to  think  that  he  had  judged  too  highly  of  their  su- 
periority 5 while  his  confidence  in  his  own  soldiers 
would  be  propci rtionahly  raised.  He  thought  that  his 
long  course  of  cautious  training  had  at  Last  been 
brought  to  perfection  ; and  that  with  a more  nume- 
rous army,  now  flushed  with  victory,  and  n very 
superior  cavalry,  he  need  not  fear  to  face  his  enemy 
in  the  field.  This  feeling  was  heightened,  when  he 
found  that  the  plains  of  Thessaly  were  to  become  the 
scene  of  the  contest  ; for  on  no  ground  could  his 
cavalry  act  with  more  advantage ; and  we  are  told 
that  he  placed  his  main  reliance  on  that  part  of  his 
forces.^  Bui  be  this  os  it  may,  he  set  out  with  the 
bulk  of  bis  armv  to  follow  Caesar,  as  we  have  already 
related,  having  left  fifteen  cohorts  at  Dyrrhachium, 
under  the  command  of  M.  Cato,  to  secure  his  maga- 
zines in  tha’t  town.JI  Two  other  distinguished  indi- 
viduals remained  also  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  thus  were 
not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  ; M.  Varro,  who 
had  been  lately  one  of  Pompey’*  lieutenants  in  Spain, 
and  who  was  accounted  the  most  learned  Roman  of 
his  time  j and  M.  Cicero,  who,  though  warmly  at- 
tached to  Pompey  himself,  was  disgusted  at  the 
language  and  conduct  of  some  of  his  principal  officers, 
and  was,  probably,  not  sorry  for  the  indisposition 
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which,  according  to  Plutarch,*  prevented  him  from  C 
taking  a more  active  part  in  the  contest.  He  had 
always  been  anxious  for  peace,  and  had  left  Italy  in  > 
the  preceding  summer,  and  joined  Pompey  in  Greece 
more  out  of  personal  friendship  to  him,  and  a regard 
to  his  own  character,  than  from  any  ardent  zeal  in  the 
quarrel,  or  still  less  from  an  approbation  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted. 

Pompey,  on  his  arrival  in  Thessaly,  formed  a junc- 
tion with  Sclpio’s  army,  and  then  advanced  and 
pitched  his  camp  at  no  great  distance  from  that  of 
Caesar.  He  was  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions 
from  the  sea,  and  from  the  country  in  his  rear,  while 
Cscsar  could  command  only  the  resources  of  that  part 
of  Thessaly  which  was  in  his  own  immediate  occupa- 
tion j and  these,  though  plentiful  at  present,  must, 
of  necessity,  be  soon  exhausted.  Caesar,  therefore, 
lost  no  time  in  offering  battle  to  bis  antagonist ; but 
this  was  for  some  days  declined  ; and  Pompey,  though 
he  drew  his  troops  out  in  order,  yet  kept  them  so 
near  to  the  protection  of  their  camp,  that  Cscsar  could 
not  venture  to  attack  him.t  There  was  still,  perhaps, 
a struggle  in  Potnpey’s  mind  between  his  own  better 
judgment  and  his  deference  to  the  wishes,  or  rather  the 
clamours,  of  his  Generals,  combined  with  that  confi- 
dence in  his  strength  with  which  his  late  victory  had 
inspired  him.  At  length  Casar  resolved  to  change 
his  ground  j calculating,  he  tells  ns,  that  by  moving 
often  from  place  to  place,  he  should  be  able  to  subsist 
his  troops  more  readily;!  and,  if  he  was  pursued, 
might  have  some  opportunity  of  forcing  the  enemy 
to  an  engagement  during  the  march.  Besides,  he  F 
still  looked  upon  Pompey’s  soldiers  as  raw  levies,  in  P 
comparison  with  his  own  practised  veterans  ; and  ^ 
hoped  to  weary  out  their  spirits  and  patience  by  hn- 
rassingthem  incessantly,  and  keeping  them  in  continual 
motion.  But  wbtn  the  order  for  marching  had  been 
actually  given,  when  the  tents  were  already  struck, 
and  the  troops  were  moving  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
camp,  word  was  brought  that  the  enemy  was  formed 
in  line  of  battle  at  a~  greater  distance  from  his  ln- 
trenchments  than  usual,  as  if  disposed  to  venture  an 
action  on  equal  terms.  Immediately  the  march  was 
stopped,  the  red  ensign,  or  signal  of  battle,  was  dis- 
played at  the  General’s  quarters, § and  the  soldiers, 
freed  from  the  load  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
carry  when  marching,  were  instantly  led  out  into  the 
plain  equipped  merely  for  battle,  and  were  drawn  up 
In  front  of  the  enemy. 

The  engagements  of  modern  warfare  cannot  be  j 
understood  without  an  exact  knowledge  not  only  of « 
the  grander  features  of  the  scene  of  action,  but  even  a 
of  the  minutest  details  of  its  hills,  vallies,  streams, 
woods,  roads,  villages,  and  insulated  houses.  A space 
of  several  miles  is  occupied  by  the  contending  armies ; 
and  a battle  is  for  the  most  part  a game  of  positions, 
in  which  the  carrying  one  important  point  renders 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  a matter  of  necessity.  Ge- 
nerals, therefore,  are  obliged  to  calculate  time  and 
distance  with  the  utmost  exactness  ; as  success  will 
depend  on  the  combined  movements  of  different  bodies 
of  men  acting  out  of  sight  of  one  another,  and  over  a 
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Biography.  wide  extent  of  country  ; and  meeting  with  obstacle* 
of  a very  unequal  nature  in  their  respective  operations. 
.But  in  ancient  times,  the  great  battles,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  a campaign  or  a war,  were  conducted  on  a 
much  more  simple  system.  The  tw  o parties  descended, 
as  by  agreement,  into  a wide  field  for  action ; both 
were  drawn  up  in  purullel  lines,  and  there  decided  the 
contest  by  hard  lighting,  man  to  man,  with  seldom 
any  other  attempts  at  monasuvring,  than  those  made 
by  either  army  to  turn  the  flank  of  its  antagonist. 
In  this  manner  Caesar  and  Fouipey  met  in  the  plains 
of  Pharsalia.  Their  lines  fronted  one  another  in  the 
usual  order  of  battle ; the  right  flank  of  Pompey’s 
army,  and  the  left  of  Cassur’s,  were  covered  by  the 
river  Enipeus,  whose  banks  were  steep  and  broken  ;* 
while  Pompcy  hod  stationed  his  whole  cavalry  on  his 
left,  at  once  to  cover  that  extremity  of  his  own  line, 
and  to  turn  the  wing  of  the  enemy.  To  obviate  this, 
Caesar  formed  a reserve  of  six  cohorts,  which  he  hud 
drafted  from  the  legions  of  his  third  line,  and  placed 
them  on  his  right,  behind  his  own  cavalry,  ready  to 
present  a front  and  to  charge  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy 
so  soon  as  they  should  prepare  to  execute  their 
intended  manoeuvre.  He,  himself,  besides,  took  his 
station  on  the  right  of  his  line,  ut  the  head  of  the 
tenth  legion,  the  most  distinguished  body  of  troops 
iu  his  army  ; while  Pouipcy,  equally  aware  that  this 
would  be  the  most  important  point  in  the  field,  placed 
himself  on  his  own  left  wing,  at  the  head  of  the  two 
legions  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Cirsar,  and 
which  had  been  readied  from  his  army  in  Gaul,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  a Little  before  the  beginning  of 
Tkekr  num*  the  war.  The  numbers  on  each  side  arc,  as  usual, 
^crs*  uncertain ; the  writer  of  the  Commentaries  (for  the 
more  we  rend  them  the  less  can  wc  persuade  ourselves 
to  consider  Cesar  as  their  author,  although,  to  uvoid 
circumlocution,  wc  often  speak  of  them  as  his  work) 
states  the  amount  of  Potupcy's  infantry  at  forty-five 
thousand, and  that  of  Caesar's  ut  twenty-two  thousand. t 
In  cavalry,  Pompcy’ s superiority  is  made  out  to  be  still 
greater , he  luul  seven  thousund  men,  and  Ciesar  only 
one  thousand.*  Appian,  also,  without  referring 
directly  to  the  Commentaries,  gives  exactly  the  same 
numbers,  following,  he  says,  the  most  credible 
authorities  on  the  subject  but  he  mentions  several 
other  statements,  some  representing  the  disparity 
between  the  two  armies  to  have  been  greater,  and 
others  to  have  been  less  than  he  has  recorded.  The 
auxiliary  troops  on  both  sides  were  very  numerous, 
but  their  exact  amount,  says  Appian,  is  not  known  ; 
because  the  Romans  consider  the  foreign  part  of 
their  forces  as  of  little  importance.  Almost  every 
Province  of  the  Empire  luul  given  assistance  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  antagonists  ; and  it  was  on  the 
foreign  troops  in  Pompey’s  army  tliat  Caesar  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  glut  their  fury,  while  he  commanded 
them  to  spare  all  who  were  Romans,  as  soon  as  they 
should  cease  to  resist.  Yet  it  was  the  most  beneficial 
result  of  Caesar's  final  victory,  that  the  distinction 
between  the  Italians  and  the  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  was  gradually  lessened,  till  it  was 
at  last  removed  altogether.  And  although,  to  effect 
this  equality,  Rome  was  somewhat  degraded,  os  well 
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as  the  Provinces  raised,  yet  the  general  interests  of  CaioaJulras 
mankind  were  promoted  by  the  change  ; inasmuch  as  Cesar, 
a larger  portion  of  it  became  admitted  to  that  rank 
and  that  civil  condition  which  were  the  highest  and  Fr0“ 
most  desirable  existing  ut  the  time  in  the  world.  J * 

The  signal  of  attack  was  first  given  by  Cecsur 
and  his  soldiers  rushed  forward  to  the  onset.  But  710. 

finding  that  the  enemy  did  not  advance  to  meet  them,  

and  fearing  to  exhaust  their  strength  before  they  A c 
closed,  they  hulled,  of  their  own  accord,  for  a few 
minutes,  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  to  recover  their  to* 

breath;  and  then,  renewing  tlicir  charge,  they  44. 

launched  their  javelins  against  the  adverse  ranks,  and 
instantly  drawing  their  swords  engaged  the  enemy 
hand  to  hand.  The  soldiers  of  the  Common  wealth 
received  the  attack  with  coolness,  and  the  action  soon 
became  general ; when  the  cavalry, t which  was 
stationed  on  the  left  of  Pompey’s  line,  moved  forward 
to  charge  Cxsar’s  right,  accompunicd  by  nil  the  light 
troops,  which  formed  a numerous  body.  Caesar’s 
cavalry,  unable  to  stand  the  attack,  was  presently 
beaten  ; and  the  victorious  cavalry  of  Pompcy  were 
beginning  to  full  on  the  defenceless  flunk  of  the  line 
of  infantry,  when  the  reserve  of  six  cohorts,  or  about 
three  thousand  men,  which  Cesar  had  formed  for 
this  very  purjtosc,  suddenly  advanced  ; and,  with- 
out waiting  to  receiving  the  charge  of  the  cavalry, itself 
charged  them  with  great  impetuosity.  1’onipey‘s 
cavalry,  os  we  have  seen,  consisted  mainly  of  foreigners 
and  those  of  many  different  nations,  f Startled, 
therefore,  at  this  unexpected  attack,  afraid  of  the 
high  courage  and  discipline  of  Csesur’s  regular  infantry, 
galled  by  the  terrible  discharge  of  the  javelins,  and 
perhaps  in  some  disorder  at  the  moment  from  not 
having  completed  the  manoeuvre  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  the  soldiers,  on  whom  Pompcy  hud  placed 
his  chief  dependence,  were  seized  with  a shameful 
panic,  and  fied.§  The  light  troops,  abandoned  to 
their  fate,  were  instantly  cut  to  pieces ; and  the  re- 
serve, still  pushing  its  success,  fell  upon  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  line  of  Pompey’s  infunlry,  which  was  at 
that  moment  wnrady  engaged  in  front  with  the  best 
troops  in  Cesar's  army,  the  famous  tenth  legion.  At 
the  same  instant  Cssar  brought  up  the  third  line  of 
his  army,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  engaged  ;|| 
and  the  arrival  of  a fresh  force  at  once  overpowered 
the  resistance  of  the  enemy ; who,  wearied  with  a 
long  contest  already,  and  attacked  ut  once  in  front 
and  in  rear,  were  unable  to  withstand  this  third 
attack,  and  broke  and  fled.  The  impression  commu- 
nicated itself  rapidly,  and  the  whole  line  of  Pompey’s 
infantry  began  to  give  ground.  Still,  however,  they 
disputed  the  approach  towards  their  camp ; when 
Caesar  issued  the  order  to  give  quarter  to  all  Roman 
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i THc  reader  will  recollect  the  similar  circumstance**  which 
occasioned  the  disgraceful  route  of  Preston  Pans  in  tbc  rebellion 
of  1745.  The  dragoon*,  who  were  ordered  to  charge  the 
Highlander*  as  they  advanced,  were  beaten  off  and  fled,  leaving 
the  artillery  and  infantry  to  their  fate.  And  it  b remarkable, 
that,  till  then,  the  cavalry  had  been  regarded  as  the  particular 
kind  of  force  which  was  likely  to  be  most  efficacious  against  the 
Highlanders. 
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citizens,  and  only  to  kill  the  foreign  auxiliaries.* 
Many  of  the  legionary  soldiers  instantly  embraced 
the  safety  thus  offered  to  them,  while  the  auxiliaries, 
deserted  by  the  most  effective  part  of  the  army,  were 
slaughtered  without  difficulty  and  without  mercy. 
In  this  manner  the  conquerors  soon  arrived  at  Pom- 
pey's  camp;  which  they  proceeded  to  storm,  and 
carried  it  after  a brief  but  sharp  resistance  from  some 
Thracians  and  other  auxiliaries  who  had  been  stationed 
to  defend  the  ram  part,  f From  the  camp  the  fugi- 
tives fled  in  a body  to  some  very  high  ground,  which 
rose  immediately  behind  it ; J and  Cesar,  having 
authority  enough  to  call  off  his  soldiers  from  the 
spoil  that  was  lying  before  them,  instantly  followed 
to  complete  his  victory.^  But  the  enemy  finding 
that  their  position  was  destitute  of  water,  abandoned 
it,  and  continued  their  retreat  towards  Larissa. 
Caesar  still  pursued  them  with  a part  of  his  forces, 
having  left  the  other  part  to  secure  his  own  camp, 
and  that  which  he  had  just  taken  from  the  enemy. 
The  fugitives,  finding  that  he  was  gaining  ground 
upon  them  by  moving  on  a more  practicable  road, 
bolted  again  on  another  height,  which  had  a stream 
flowing  at  its  foot.  Night  was  coming  on,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  day  had  almost  exhausted  both 
parties ; but  Cesar  encouraged  his  men  to  make  one 
effort  more,  and  to  raise  works  between  the  hill  and 
the  stream,  that  the  enemy  might  not  supply  them- 
selves with  water  during  the  night.  His  wish  was 
accomplished ; and  the  unfortunate  fugitives,  exposed 
to  all  the  horrors  of  thirst  after  a day  of  intense 
fatigue,  and  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  sent  some 
of  their  number  to  offer  an  immediate  surrender. || 
Some  Senators,  it  is  said,  who  were  on  the  hill,  not 
choosing  to  submit  to  Caesar,  escaped  during  the 
night ; but  the  rest  of  the  fugitives,  ns  soon  as  morn- 
ing came,  were  ordered  to  come  down  into  the  plain 
and  give  up  their  arms  ; after  which  their  lives  were 
granted  them  ; and  in  the  cruelty  of  ancient  warfare 
they  bad  reuson  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
fortune,  in  being  preserved  alike  from  massacre  and 
from  slavery.  The  indefatigable  conqueror,  having 
thus  completed  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  army. 
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of  Asimus  Pollio,  upon  witnessing  the  total  defeat  of  tlie  Com* 
monwcalth's  army,  “ //«*  ■ rotumut  : taulti  rebu*  galis  Cover 
ccnulemnntui  ctsrm,  nisi  mh  rjrrrcilu  mix  ilium  petitum*."  The  words 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  were  in  the  same  spirit  when  he  iraa 
exciting  the  indignation  of  hb  soldiers  against  the  Jacobin 
members  of  the  Connell  of  Fire  Hundred,  on  the  mnoorahle 
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11  Pomjtey  was  murdered  the  day  before  his  birthday ; that  hi, 
according  to  lTiny,  Huiar,  Smturml.  lib.  xnvii.  t.  2..  on  the 
29tli  of  September  ; which,  allowing  for  the  disordered  state  of 
the  Roman  Calendar  at  this  time,  was  really  about  one  of  the 
latter  days  of. Inly.  Consequently  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  mast  hare 
been  fought  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  July ; but  are  bare 
found  no  record  of  the  precise  day,  and,  indeed,  one  might 
imagine,  from  some  words  of  Lucan,  that  it  was  not  exactly 
known  even  in  his  time.  He  says  . 
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ordered  the  legions  which  he  had  with  him  to  be  re-  CslusJulios 
Lieved  by  those  which,  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  he  C*aax. 
had  sent  back  to  the  camp,  and  then  continuing  his  ' 
advance,  he  reached  Larissa  on  that  day,  and  entered 
it  without  resistance. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Phars&lia.  It  is  needless  to 
inquire  what  was  the  number  of  the  slain  on  tbe  part 
of  the  vanquished,  or  of  the  conqueror  \ for  a victory 
so  complete  is  to  be  estimated  rather  by  its  results, 
than  by  the  immediate  slaughter  in  the  field  ; and 
where  the  Empire  of  the  world  was  lost  and  won,  no 
subordinate  considerations  could  aggravate  the  defeat, 
nor  materially  lessen  the  joy  of  the  victory.  L. 

Domitius,  who  liad  been  named  by  the  Senate  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  as  Cesar's  successor  in 
Gaul,  was  killed  in  the  pursuit  ■*  T.  Labienus  and 
L.  Afranius  had  escaped  to  Dyrrhachium  ; whilst  P. 

Lentulus,  L.  Lentulus  the  late  Consul,  Scipio,  and 
Pompey  the  Great  himself,  were  seeking  shelter  and 
protection  from  foreigners.  But  the  fortunes  of 
Pompey  deserve  to  be  traced  more  particularly.  When  Personal 
he  saw  his  cavalry  defeated, t and  the  reserve  of  adventures 
Cesar's  six  cohorts  threatening  to  surround  that  port  fon,Pcy- 
of  his  line  in  which  he  hod  taken  his  place,  it  is 
agreed  that  he  instantly  left  the  field,  and  rode  back 
to  his  camp.  As  he  entered  the  gates,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  Centurions,  who  were  stationed  there 
on  guard,  charging  them  to  do  their  duty  in  defending 
the  camp,  if  it  should  be  needful,  and  adding,  44  that 
he  was  going  to  visit  the  other  gates,  and  to  increase 
the  guards  at  every  point."  Yet  we  are  told  that  he 
went  directly  to  his  own  tent,  and  there  remained  as 
if  stupified,  till  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  already 
forced  their  way  into  his  intrcnchments.  We  find, 
indeed,  that  when  he  saw  his  cavalry  routed,  he 
suspected  that  he  was  betrayed  ; and  this  feeling, 
working  vaguely  in  his  mind,  was  likely,  above  all 
others,  to  make  him  helpless  and  irresolute.  Yet,  if 
he  were  afraid  of  treason  in  the  field,  it  was,  perhaps, 
his  wisest  plan  to  retire  to  his  camp,  and  endeavour 
to  secure  that  at  least  from  the  enemy ; and  his  sub- 
sequent flight  did  not  take  place  till  all  hope  of 
resistance  was  clearly  vanished.  Then  he  changed 
his  dress,  and  withdrawing  from  the  camp  by  the 
back  gate,  he  rode  off,  attended  by  about  thirty  horse- 
men, amongst  whom  were  Publius  and  Luciua 
Lentulus,  and  M.  Favonius.J  tbe  friend  and  professed 
imitator  of  Cato.  He  fled  first  to  Larissa,  but  did 
not  halt  there ; nnd  thence  continuing  his  flight 
during  the  whole  night,  he  reached  the  sea  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Peneus,  nnd  was  there  taken  on  board  a 
small  trading  vessel,  which  happened  to  be  passing 
by  the  coast.  At  first  be  bent  his  course  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,§  and  lay  there  at  anchor  for 
one  night,  in  order  to  learn  the  state  of  his  affairs  ; 
but  finding  them  desperate,  and  having  proenred  a 
supply  of  money  from  his  friends  at  Amphipolts,  be 
crossed  over  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos,  where  he  had  left 
his  wife  Cornelia,  and  his  younger  son  Sextus. fl  The 
purity  and  tenderness  of  Poropey's  private  character. 


• Cesar,  lib.  iii.  c.  99.  Cicero,  dt  niei*1iene,  lib.  i.  c.  31. 
Dinn  Cassius,  lib.  sill.  P 190. 
f C«sar,  lib.  iii.  c.  91.  9G. 
j Velleius  Fatercul.  lib.  il.  C.  79- 
i Csrsar,  lib.  iii.  c-  102. 
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Biographr.  rendered  his  meeting  with  his  family  particularly 
affectionate.  Cornelia  had  heart!  no  tidings  of  the 
war  since  the  exaggerated  reports  which  she  had 
received  of  her  husband's  success  at  Dvrrhachiuin  ; 
his  arrival,  therefore,  as  a fugitive,  was  a shock  for 
which  she  was  wholly  unprepared.  She  joined  him 
on  board  his  vessel  immediately ; for  he  would  not 
go  on  shore,  although  warmly  invited  by  the  Mity- 
lc means  to  do  so,  and  although  he  was  detained  by 
contrary  winds  for  two  days  off  the  harbour.  He 
would  not,  he  said,  expose  his  friends  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  conqueror,  by  availing  himself  of  their 
kindness ; but  recommended  them  To  submit  to  Caesar, 
adding,  that  they  would  find  him  disposed  to  be  merciful. 
But  being  here  joined  by  some  other  small  vessels 
he  soiled  to  the  southward,  hoping  to  make  a stand  in 
the  southern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  or  in  Syria;  and 
trusting  that  at  that  distance  he  might  rally  his  navy, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  eastern  Provinces  again 
renew  the  contest.  The  effect  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
s&lin,  however,  was  rapidly  felt  in  every  quarter. 
Rhodes,*  which  still  retained  some  part  of  its  old 
naval  renown,  and  which  had  contributed  a squadron 
to  Pompey's  fleet,  now  refused  to  admit  the  fugitives 
within  its  ports  ; and  Pmnpey,  mortified  at  this  first 
check  to  his  hopes,  continued  his  voyage  along  the 
coast  as  for  as  Cilicia,  without  meeting  any  where 
with  any  decided  encouragement  or  support.  His 
views  were  now  turned,  it  is  said,  towards  Syria. 
That  Province  was  *.1111,  by  law,  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  fothcr-in-law  Scipio,  and  its  own  resources 
might  be  powerfully  supported  by  the  arms  of  Parthia ; 
a power  to  which  Pompey  was  inclined  to  look  for 
assistance  in  this  extremity  of  fortune.  But  when 
he  arrived  at  Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  he  learnt  that  Antioch, 
the  Capital  of  Syria,  had  declared  against  him  ;t  that 
the  citadel  of  that  place  had  been  secured  for  the  very 
purpose  of  excluding  him  ; and  that  the  citizens  had 
given  notice  that  none  of  the  fugitives  of  Pompey's 
party  should  be  allowed  to  enter  their  territories. 
There  was  no  hope  then  of  renewing  the  war  in 
Syria  ; and  Pompey  was  strongly  advised  not  to  take 
refuge  at  the  Court  of  Partliia;!  a place  the  least 
calculated  to  offer  an  honourable  protection  to  a 
Roman  ladv,  who  was  now  the  wife  of  Pompey,  and 
whose  first  husband  hnd  been  the  son  of  Crussus.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  he  should  retire  to  Africa, 
where  the  friendship  of  Juba  and  the  triumphant 
state  of  his  party  seemed  naturally  to  invite  him. 
But  this  plan  he  declined,  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  re- 
solved to  throw  himself  on  the  gratitude  of  the  King 
of  Egypt.  The  present  sovereign  was  a mere  boy ; 
but  his  father  had  owed  the  recovery  of  his  Kingdom, 
os  we  have  seen,  to  Pompey's  influence  ; and  this,  it 
was  hoped,  would  now  ensure  a hospitable  reception 
from  the  son.  Pompey,  accordingly,  sailed  to  Pelu- 
sium  ;§  and,  before  he  landed,  he  sent  a message  to 
the  young  King,  to  request  an  asylum  at  Alexandria, 
and  assistance  for  himself  and  his  friends  in  their 
distress.  It  happened  that  Ptolemy  then  lay  with  an 
army  on  the  most  eastern  boundary  of  Egypt,  in 
order  to  repel  an  expected  invasion  from  his  sister, 

* Cicero,  md  Favuliartt,  lib.  xii.  epuL  xir.  Cewar,  lib.  ill. 
c.  102. 

t Cicero,  Philippic,  it.  c.  15.  Cesar,  c.  102. 
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the  famous  Cleopatra ; who,  having  been  left  hy  CaiusJutlua 
her  father's  will  joint  heir  of  the  Kingdom  with  her  Cwaar. 
brother,  had  been  since  expelled  by  him,  ant!  was v 
now  endeavouring,  with  some  aid  which  she  hail  pro- 
cured in  Syria,  to  effect  her  restoration.  Pompey’s 
messenger,  accordingly,  found  the  King  near  mount 
Cnsius,  some  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Pelusium  ; and, 
having  discharged  his  commission,  was  sent  back 
with  a kind  answer,  and  an  invitation  to  Pompey  to 
join  the  King  immediately.  But  Ptolemy  had  at  this 
time  in  his  service  a number  of  Roman  soldiers,  who, 
having  belonged  to  that  army  wdth  which  Gabinius 
had  restored  the  late  King  to  his  throne,  had  since 
chosen  to  remain  in  Egypt,  and  to  transfer  their  obe- 
dience to  a new  master.  Gabinius  had  been  raised 
entirely  by  Pompey’s  influence,  and  many  of  his 
soldiers  had  served  against  the  Pirates,  or  against 
Mithridates,  and  , might  thus  be  supposed  to  retain 
some  respect  and  affection  for  Pompey,  their  old  and 
most  illustrious  commander.  As  a Roman  Pro- 
consul,  Pompey  would  little  hesitate  to  recall  these 
men  to  his  own  standard  ; and  ns  the  Roman  people 
had  been  named  by  the  late  King  as  his  executors, 
their  officer  might  interfere,  more  than  Ptolemy 
wished,  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Royal  family,  and  • 

might  even  attempt  to  dispose  of  all  the  resources  of 
Egypt  by  bis  own  authority.  The  King’s  Council, 
therefore,  resolved  to  tempt  Pompey  into  their  power, 
and  to  murder  him  ; an  act  by  which  they  hoped  to 
merit  the  favour  of  Ctesar,  while  they  freed  them- 
selves from  a guest  who  might,  if  once  admitted, 
become  too  powerful  to  be  dismissed  cr  to  be 
resisted. 

At  Cyprus*  Pompey  had  supplied  himself  w ith  He  Is  mar- 
money  from  the  funds  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  dereJ. 
and  from  the  contribution*  of  someprivate  individuals; 
he  bad  also  raised,  as  we  arc  told,  about  two  thou- 
sand men,  chiefly  from  the  large  slave  establishments 
belonging  to  different  persons  in  the  island  ; and  with 
this  force,  having  been  joined  besides  by  several  Se- 
nators from  different  quarters,  he  had  crossed  over  to 
the  coast  of  Egypt.  The  whole  of  his  little  squadron 
followed  him  from  Pelusium,  when  he  went  to  meet 
the  King;  and  on  board  of  his  own  ship,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  were  his  wife  Cornelia,  and  his 
son  Sextus.  As  he  came  near  mount  Casius,  the 
Egyptian  army  was  seen  on  the  shore,  and  their  fleet 
lying  off  at  some  distance,  when  presently  a boot 
was  observed  approaching  the  ship  from  the  land ; 
and  it  was  soon  found  to  contain  one  of  the  King's 
chief  officers,  a man  of  the  name  of  Achillas,  at- 
tended by  two  or  three  other  persons  of  inferior  rank. 

Among  these  was  a Roman,  named  L.  Septimius,  who 
had  served  as  a Centurion  under  Pompey  in  the  war 
with  the  Pirates,  and  who,  w hen  the  boat  came  near 
the  ship,  addressed  his  old  General  in  Latin,  by  the 
title  of  Imperator,  while  Achillas,  saluting  him 
courteously  in  Greek,  invited  him  to  enter  the  boat, 
informing  him  that  there  was  not  water  enough  near 
the  shore  for  a vessel  of  any  burden.  The  King  him- 
self,t and  a group  of  his  principal  officers,  were  at 
this  time  seen  on  the  9horc,  as  if  waiting  to  bid  their 
illustrious  guest  welcome  ; and  Pompey  accordingly 
descended  into  the  boat,  accompanied  by  two 

• Ckmt.  c.  103.  PtuUrch,  c.  78,  79. 
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Biojrrmpliy.  Centurions,  by  one  of  his  frecdmeu,  and  by  a single 
' slave.  As  the  pnrty  were  borne  towards  the  land, 
Pompcy  is  said  to  have  recognised  L.  Septimius,  and 
to  have  observed  to  him,  “ that  he  thought  they 
roust  have  formerly  served  together to  which 
Septimius  answered  by  a mere  movement  of  as- 
sent. No  one  seemed  willing  to  break  the  silence, 
upon  which  Pompcy  took  out  an  outline  of  a 
Greek  address  which  he  had  intended  to  deliver  on 
his  introduction  to  the  King,  and  amused  himself 
with  reading  it.  At  last  the  bout  touched  the  shore, 
and  several  of  Ptolemy’s  officers  crowded  down  to 
the  water’s  edge,  as  if  to  receive  Pompey  immediately 
on  his  landing.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  leaning 
on  his  freed  man’s  arm,  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  ou 
shore,  when  L.  Septimius  stabbed  him  in  the  back, 
and  instantly,  on  this  signal,  Achillas  and  his  Egyptian 
soldiers  drew  their  swords  to  complete  the  work. 
It  is  said  that  Pompcy  did  not  utter  a single  cry,  but, 
folding  his  gown  over  his  face,  received  the  blows  of 
his  assassins  without  attempt iag  to  resist  or  to  escape. 
As  soon  us  the  murder  was  finished,  his  head  was  cut 
off  and  embalmed,  in  order  to  be  presented  to  Cesar; 
and  his  body  was  cast  out  carelessly  and  left  upon 
the  beach.  His  frecdmnn  lingered  near  it,  till  the 
crowd  was  dispersed,  and  then  burnt  it  on  a rude 
funeral  pile  of  such  broken  pieces  of  wood  as  he  found 
scattered  along  the  shore,  assisted,  as  it  is  saitl,  by  an 
old  Roman  soldier,  now  in  the  Egyptian  service,  and 
who  remembered  that  Pompey  the  Great  had  once 
been  his  General.  Cornelia  and  her  friends,  who  saw 
the  murder  committed,  instantly  put  to  sen  and  escaped 
the  pursuit  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  at  first 
threatened  to  intercept  them.  Their  feelings,  as  is 
natural,  were  for  the  moment  so  engrossed  by  their 
own  danger,  that  they  could  scarcely  comprehend  the 
full  extent  of  their  loss  •*  nor  was  it' till  they  reached 
the  port  of  Tyre  in  safety,  that  grief  succeeded  to 
apprehension,  and  they  began  to  understand  what 
cause  they  had  for  sorrow*. 

But  the  tears  that  were  shed  for  Pompcy  were  not 
of  Pompey.  only  those  of  domestic  affliction  ; his  fate  called  forth 
a more  general  and  honourable  mourning.  No  man 
had  ever  gained,  at  so  early  au  age,  the  affections  of 
his  countrymen  j none  had  enjoyed  them  so  largely, 
or  preserved  them  so  long  with  so  little  interruption; 
and  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  centuries  the  feeling 
of  his  contemporaries  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  sober 
judgment  of  history.  He  entered  upon  public  life  as 
a distinguished  member  of  an  oppressed  party  which 
was  just  arriving  at  its  hour  of  triumph  and  retaliation ; 
he  saw  his  associates  plunged  in  rapine  and  massacre, 
but  he  preserved  himself  pure  from  the  contagion  of 
their  crimes  ; and  when  the  death  of  Sylla  left  him  al- 
most at  the  head  of  the  Aristocratical  parly,  he  served 
them  ably  and  faithfully  with  his  sword, while  he  endea- 
voured to  mitigate  the  evils  of  their  ascendency,  by 
restoring  to  the  Commons  of  Rome,  on  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, the  most  important  of  those  privileges  and 
liberties  which  they  had  lost  under  the  tyranny  of  their 
late  master.  He  received  the  due  reward  of  his  honest 
patriotism,  in  the  unusual  honours  and  trusts  that 
were  conferred  on  him  ; but  his  greatness  could  not 
corrupt  his  virtue ; and  the  boundless  powers  with 
which  he  was  repeatedly  invested,  he  wielded  with 
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the  highest  ability  and  uprightness  to  the  accomplish-  CslusJuUus 
ment  of  his  task,  and  then,  without  any  undue  attempts  c*s*« 
to  prolong  their  duration,  he  honestly  resigned  them.  ' 

At  a period  of  general  cruelty  and  extortion  towards 
the  enemies  and  subjects  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
character  of  Pompcy,  tn  his  foreign  commands,  was 
marked  by  its  humanity  and  spotless  integrity ; Ills 
conquest  of  the  Pirates  was  effected  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  cemented  by  a merciful  policy,  which, 
instead  of  taking  vengeance  for  the  past,  accomplished 
the  prevention  of  evil  for  the  future  : his  presence 
in  Asia,  when  he  conducted  the  war  with  Mithridates, 
was  no  less  a relief  to  the  Provinces  from  the  tyranny 
of  their  Governors,  than  it  was  their  protection  against 
the  arms  of  the  enemy.  It  is  true  that  wounded 
vanity  led  him,  after  his  return  from  Asin,  to  unite 
himself  for  a time  with  some  unworthy  associates  ; 
and  this  connection,  os  it  ultimately  led  to  all  the 
misfortunes,  so  did  it  immediately  tempt  him  to  the 
worst  faults  of  his  political  life,  and  involved  him  in 
a career  of  difficulty,  mortification,  and  shame.  But 
after  this  d sgraceful  fall,  he  again  returned  to  his 
natural  station,  and  was  universally  regarded  as  the 
fit  protector  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country, 
when  they  were  threatened  by  Cttsar’s  rebellion.  In 
the  conduct  of  the  civil  war  he  showed  something  of 
weakness  and  vacillation ; but  his  abilities,  though 
considerable,  were  far  from  equal  to  those  of  his 
adversary  ; and  his  inferiority  was  most  seen  in  that 
want  of  steadiness  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  plans, 
which  caused  him  to  abandon  a system  already  sanc- 
tioned by  success,  and  to  persuade  liitnself  that  he 
might  yield  with  propriety  to  the  ill  -judged  impatience 
of  his  followers  for  battle.  His  death  is  one  of  the 
few  tragical  events  of  those  times  which  may  he  re- 
garded with  unmixed  compassion.  It  was  not  ac- 
companied, like  that  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  with  the 
rashness  and  despair  of  suicide ; nor  can  it  be  regarded, 
like  that  of  Caesar,  as  the  punishment  of  crimes,  un- 
lawfully inflicted,  indeed,  yet  suffered  deservedly. 

With  a character  of  rare  purity  and  tenderness  in  all 
his  domestic  relations,  he  was  slaughtered  before  the 
eyes  of  his  wife  and  son  ; whilst  flying  from  the  ruin 
of  a most  just  cause,  he  was  murdered  by  those  whose 
kindness  he  was  entitled  to  claim.  His  virtues  have 
not  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  their  deserved 
fame  ; and  while  the  violent  Republican  writers  have 
exalted  the  memory  of  Cato  and  Brutus ; while  the 
lovers  of  literature  have  extolled  Cicero  ; and  the 
admirers  of  successful  ability  hate  lavished  their 
praises  on  C«sar ; Pompcy’s  many  and  rare  merits 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  faults  of  his  Triumvirate, 
anctin  the  weakness  of  temper  which  he  displayed  in 
the  conduct  of  his  last  campaign.  But  He  must  have 
been,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  good  and  amiable,  for 
whom  his  countrymen  professed  their  enthusiastic  love, 
unrestrained  by  servility,  and  unimpelled  by  faction  ; 
and  though  the  events  of  his  life  must  now  be  gathered 
for  the  most  part  from  unfriendly  sources,  yet  we 
think  that  they  who  read  them  impartially  will  con- 
tinually cherish  his  memory  with  a warmer  regard, 
and  will  feci  that  in  themselves  the  prophecy  of  the 
poet  has  been  fulfilled. 
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Biography.  Caesar  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  punra- 
— -.s—^  ing  Pompey,  m he  knew  that  the  whole  cause  of  the 
Commonwealth  depended  on  him  alone,  and  that  if 
he  were  once  removed,  hi*  partisan*  wonld  instantly 
be  divided,'  and  probably  only  a small  portion  of 
them  wonld  he  inclined  to  continue  the  contest.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  M.  Antonius  led  the  greater  part  of 
the  victorious  army  back  to  BrundUium,*  C«sar  him- 
self crossed  by  the  Hellespont  into  Asia,  and,  by  the 
fame  of  his  arrival,  dissipated  an  assemblage  of  some 
citizens  of  rank,  who  had  been  called  together  at 
Ephesus  to  sanction  the  removal  of  the  treasures  of 
sn^Pwn*"  *^C  tcraP^c  Diana,  for  the  service  of  Pompey  and 
’ the  Commonwealth.  After  a short  stay  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Asia,  he  received  information  that  Pompey 
had  been  seen  at  Cyprus  ; and  thinking  it  probable  that 
he  would  seek  an  asylum  in  Egypt,  he  resolved  to 
follow  him  thither.  Already  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Pharsnlia,  and  of  the  flight  of  Pompey,  had  in- 
duced many  of  the  squadrons,  which  had  been  sent  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the 
States  in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  return  to  their  own 
countries.  The  Egyptian  fleet  had  been  one  of  this 
number ; whilst  the  Rhodians,  taking  a more  de- 
cisive part,  had  excluded  Pompey,  as  we  huve  seen, 
from  their  harbour*,  and  now  furnished  Caesar  with 
ten  ships  of  war,  to  enable  him  to  follow  the  man  in 
whose  cause  they  themselves  had  been  so  lately  en- 
gaged. These,  with  a few  other  vessels  procured  in 
the  ports  of  the  Province  of  Asia,  sufficed  to  transport 
the  two  incomplete  legions,  which,  at  this  moment, 
were  the  whole  of  C*sar's  disposable  force ; and  of 
which  one  had  followed  him  immediately  from  Phar- 
solia,  and  the  other  hud  been  sent  for  from  the  south 
of  Greece,  where  it  had  been  employed  on  a separate 
He  strives  wrv^'  Rn(*  consequently  had  not  been  present  at  the 
in  Egyyi,  ^ battle.  With  these  two  legions  lie  landed  at 
Alexandria,  and  there  was  informed  of  Pompey' s 
murder,  and  saw  his  head  and  his  ring  presented  to 
him  os  a grateful  offering  by  the  murderers.  He  is 
•aid  to  have  shed  tears  at  the  sight  jt  and  those  signs 
of  mere  physical  susceptibility,  so  little  imply  any 
real  humanity  of  character,  that  they  flowed  very 

Srobably  from  a spontaneous  feeling,  and  Caesar  may 
ave  indulged  them  with  pleasure,  flattering  himself 
that  they  were  a proof  of  the  tenderness  of  his  nature. 
At  any  rate  it  cost  him  no  effort  to  refuse  any  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  the  murderers  ; for  he  was 
immediately  involved  in  a quarrel  with  them,  because 
he  claimed  the  right,  as  Roman  Consul, £ to  arbitrate 
in  all  disputes,  which  related  to  the  execution  of  the 
late  King  s will.  Thus  the  very  interference,  from 
the  fear  of  which  Ptolemy’s  counsellors  bad  resolved 
to  murder  Pompey,  now  threatened  them  in  a much 
. . , more  alarming  shape,  when  Ccesor  announced  it  as  his 
hm»lred  k thaA  Pto!cmy  «wd  Cleopatra  should  lioth  dis- 

n wjvr,  by  m's®  their  armies,  and  repair  to  his  quarters  at 
hi*  inter-  Alexandria,  there  to  state  their  respective  pretensions 
ferrate  in  before  him.  The  King's  officers,  indignant  at  the 
of^riXnT  a^ront  lhus  offered  to  the  Crown  of  Egypt,  instantly 
sad  cieo-  brought  up  their  array  from  the  Syrian  frontiers,  and 
pairs.  prepared  to  attack  Cicsar  ; hut  the  young  King  him- 
self, with  his  tutor  and  minister  Pothinus,  was  already 

• n«ro,  FluUppic.  ii.  c.  34.  Cmr,  lib.  Hi.  e.  105, 106. 

+ Phrtarch,  in  C+tart,  e.  1#,  Livy,  £pitame,  lib.  Cxii. 

J C«Mr,  lib.  Hi.  C 107. 


in  Alexandria,  and  In  Ctesar's  power;  so  that  the 
attempts  of  his  subjects  to  deliver  him  were  repre- 
sented by  his  oppressor  as  a rebellion  against  his 
authority.  Cleopatra  too  was  in  Caesar's  quarters ; 
but  she  was  no  uuwilling  prisoner,  if  the  common 
stories  of  the  time  may  be  credited  which  tell  us, 
that,  trusting  to  the  influence  of  her  charms,  she 
readily  obeyed  Cwsar’s  summons,  and  finding  that 
access  to  him  was  precluded  by  the  besieging  army 
of  her  brother,  she  caused  herself  to  be  wrapped  up 
in  a package  of  carpeting,  and  in  this  manner  was 
safely  conveyed  into  Cesar's  presence.  It  is  added, 
that  she  was  not  disappointed  in  her  expectations ; 
that  Cesar’s  interference  in  the  dispute  between  her 
and  her  brother,  which  hud  originated  in  political  and 
ambitious  motives,  was  continued,  after  his  interview 
with  Cleopatra,  from  feelings  of  a different  nature ; 
and  that  his  passion  for  her  involved  him  more  deeply 
in  a contest,  in  which  he  had  at  first  found  himself 
engaged  unexpectedly,  and  from  which,  when  it  be- 
came serious,  he  might  otherwise  have  deemed  it 
politic  to  extricate  himself.  Be  this  os  it  may,  Cssar 
remained  some  months  at  Alexandria,  maintaining  a 
difficult,  and  sometimes  a perilous  struggle  with  the 
Egyptians.  Without  entering  here  into  the  detail 
of  his  adventures,  we  must  take  a survey  of  the  state 
of  the  Roman  Empire  during  his  absence,  and  de- 
scribe the  effects  of  his  victory  at  Phorsalia,  and  of 
that  subsequent  neglect  of  his  affairs  which  delayed 
for  two  years  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  advantages. 

If  Pompey  ever  received  intelligence,  during  bis 
flight,  of  the  services  performed  by  his  navy  in  the 
ecus  westward  of  Greece,  and  of  the  sudden  check 
given  to  this  career  of  success  by  the  fatal  issue 
of  the  battle  of  Phorsalia,  he  must  have  been 
most  bitterly  sensible  of  his  error  in  staking  his 
fortunes  on  the  event  of  a general  action  by  land. 
At  the  very  moment  when  he  was  escaping  as  a fugi- 
tive from  the  scene  of  his  defeat  in  Thessaly,  one  of 
his  squadrons  was  again  blockading  the  harbour  of 
Rnindisium  ;f  and  another,  under  the  command  of 
C.  Cassius,  w as  infesting  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  and  had 
lately  burnt  the  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy,  amounting 
to  thirty- five  ships,  in  the  harbour  of  Messina,  But 
the  new*  of  Pompey’s  defeat  at  once  deterred  his 
lieutenants  from  pursuing  their  advantages  ; their 
squadrons  retreated  from  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  repaired  to  Corcyra,  at  which  place  the 
principal  surviving  lenders  of  the  party  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  at  this  time  assembled.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  M.  Cato  had  been  left  with  fifteen 
cohorts  to  defend  Dyrrhachium,  when  Pompey  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  Caesar  into  Thessaly,  and  that  M.  Cicero, 
M.  Varro,  and  some  other  distinguished  individuals, 
had  remained  from  different  causes  at  Dyrrhachium 
also.  In  the  midst  of  their  anxiety  for  the  issue  of 
the  campaign,  T.  Labienus  arrived  a fugitive  from 
the  route  of  Pharsalia  ; } and  the  tidings  which  he 
brought  produced  at  once  a general  consternation 
and  disorder.  The  magazines  of  corn  were  presently 
sacked  by  the  soldiers,  who,  considering  the  war  as 
ended,  were  resolved  to  pay  themselves  as  they  best 

• Plutarch,  Cvtarr,  c.  49.  Won  Cassias,  lib.  xlii.  p.  341. 
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Biography,  could  for  their  services ; nor  could  they  be  induced  to 
' accompany  their  officers  in  their  flight,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  burn  tbc  transports  in  the  harbour,  that 
none  of  their  number  might  be  able  to  separate  their 
fortunes  from  those  of  the  rest.  But  the  ships  of  war 
for  the  most  part  were  still  faithful ; and  in  these  the 
Chiefs  of  the  vanquished  party  hastened  to  escape  to 
Corcyra.  When  they  had  reuchcd  that  island,  a new 
scene  of  distraction  ensued.  The  command  of  the 
forces  was  offered  to  Cicero,  as  he  was  the  oldest 
Senator  present  of  Consular  dignity;41  but  he,  being 
determined  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  contest, 
declined  it } and  being  protected,  as  it  is  said,  by 
Cato,  from  the  violence  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  Pompey’s 
eldest  son,  who  wished  to  kill  him  as  a deserter  from 
the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  returned  to  Italy 
to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  victorious 
party.  D.  Lttlius,t  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron  in  Pompey's  fleet,  followed  the 
example  of  Cicero.  There  were  others,  and  these 
formed  a considerable  body,  who  neither  chose  to 
continue  the  war,  nor  to  submit  to  Caesar ; but  who 
resolved,  for  the  present,  to  remain  in  Greece,  and 
there  to  observe,  from  a distance,  the  course  of  events 
Cato  with-  at  Koine.  But  Cato,?  Cn.  Pompeius,§  Labienus,  and 
drawi  to  several  others,  hoping  that  Pompey  would  be  able  to 
Africa.  make  a stand  in  some  of  the  eastern  Provinces,  de- 
termined to  carry  their  fleet  thither  in  order  to  join 
him ; and  accordingly  set  sail  to  the  south  with- 
out delay.  They  touched  at  Patra,  on  the  coast  of 
Peloponacsus,  and  there  took  on  board  Pctreius  and 
Faustus  Sylla ; after  which  they  continued  their  voyage 
to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Here  they  met  with  Cornelia 
and  her  son  Sextus  Pompeius,  who,  finding  no  secure 
asylum  in  the  cast,  were  now,  probably,  flying  to  the 
Province  of  Africa,  which,  since  the  death  of  Curio,  had 
remained  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  friends 
of  the  Commonwealth.  On  receiving  the  disastrous 
tidings  of  Pompey's  murder,  a fresh  division  took 
place  amongst  his  partisans.  C.  Cassius,  afterwards 
so  distinguished,  abandoned  his  associates,  and  sailed 
at  once  with  the  Syrian  squadron,  which  he  com- 
manded, to  Syria,  intending  to  offer  his  submission  to 
Ciesar.  Cato,  and  those  ivbo  with  him  were  resolved 
to  persist  in  their  opposition  to  the  prevailing  party, 
saw  that  the  Province  of  Africa  was  now  the  quarter 
which  held  out  to  them  the  most  favourable  prospects. 
The  command  of  the  forces  was,  by  common  consent, 
bestowed  on  Cato  ; and  he  resolved  to  attempt  to 


• Plutarch,  U t Cicmnt,  c.  39. 
f Cicero,  ad  .ittuum,  lib.  xi.  rpiit.  vii,  jir, 

2 Dion  Cutaiui,  lib.  xlii.  p.  190,  131,  Plutarcb,  in  Cat  cm, 

C.  £0. 

\ We  hnd  originally  added  here  the  name  of  Afranlus,  on  the 
authority  of  I>ion  Bat  if  Afraniui  hid  been  with  Cato, 

the  annum  ml  would  naturally  hare  devolved  on  him,  m being  i 
person  of  Comular  dignity  ; exactly  on  the  lame  principle  that 
CaUi,  on  bin  arrival  in  the  Province  of  Africa,  ceded  the  cbwl 
authority  to  Scipio.  Again,  we  have  followed  Won  Cassius  in 
representing  C.  Caastua  as  only  leaving  Cato  cm  the  news  ol 
I ompey  * death ; hut  it  «rrnu  probable,  from  one  of  Ctrero’l 
letter*,  that  he  sailed  directly  from  Corevra  to  Syria  to  otfei 
1«.  wbm^lon  a«  «on  « he  had  received 'the  nrwi  of  tlm  battle 
of  PbaraaiuL.  EptM.  ad  FmmUimr.  lit*,  *y.  cpU.  it.  Annian 
Confuu.idt  C.  Cnviiuowith  khbroth,,  Larins,  .arf  .appow.hln, 
to  have  been  in  the  Helkapcmt  with  bu  t!<yt  when  Cwiar  cmwcJ 
over  into  Asia  in  pursuit  of  Pompcv  So  difficult  i«  it  to  aacer 
tain  the  truth,  even  in  such  inditfcreat  matter,  .u. 
contemporary  testimony  fails  ns.  ’ *'■ 


carry  bis  troops  by  land  across  the  desert  froraCyrene  CaiuaJuliu* 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  Province ; whether  it  C*»ar. 
was  that  the  departure  of  the  Syrian  squadron  had  ' ""v 

deprived  him  of  the  means  of  transporting  his  whole  ^roin 
force  by  sea ; or  whether  the  navigation  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  Syrtes  was  looked  upon  t)  0' 
as  more  formidable  than  the  fatigues  and  privations  - j() 
likely  to  otteud  on  the  march  by  land.  However,  * 
the  army  arrived  in  the  Province  in  safety,  and  A c 

found  that  Scipio  had  already  escaped  thither  from  m * 

Pharsalia,  and  that  Juba,  King  of  Mauritania,  was  to' 
disposed,  os  heretofore,  to  support  the  cause  of  44, 
Pompey  to  the  uttermost.  Meantime,  the  tyranny  and  unprc,mu. 
exactions  of  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,*  whom  C aesar  had  iogVuteof 
left  with  the  chief  command  in  w hat  was  called  Fur-  Csar'*  *f- 


ther  Spain,  and  who,  when  Tribune  of  tbc  people,  had  fairB  10  de- 
fied with  M.  Antonius  from  Rome  to  Caesar’s  quarters 
at  the  beginning  of  the  coutcst,  had  provoked  a very  p^. 
serious  mutiny  among  the  legions  of  his  Province.  1.  Id  Spain. 
The  troops,  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corduba,  Mutiny  of 
transferred  their  obedience  to  M.  Marcell  us,  his  Quies-  \°f\ 
tor  ; and  some  of  them  were  inclined  to  espouse  the  cLriu* 
cause  of  Pompey,  had  not  Marcellus,  though  not  with-  Longinus, 
out  difficulty,  prevented  them  ; being  himself,  it  is  said, 
not  inclined  to  take  so  decisive  a step  till  the  state  of 
Pompey's  affairs  in  other  quarters  should  appear 
more  promising.  At  length  the  disturbance  was 
appeased  by  the  arrival  of  M.  Lepidus,  Proconsul  of 
the  Province  of  Hither  Spain,  who  took  the  command  of 
the  revolted  legions  without  resistance;  and  soon  after 
C.  Trebonius  was  sent  to  supersede  Cassius  Longinus 
in  the  command  of  the  Further  Province ; and  the  ex- 
Govemor,  while  proceeding  to  Italy  by  sea  with  the 
plunder  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  exactions,  was  lost 
in  a storm  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  It  appears  that 
Csesar  attached  great  importance  to  the  service  which 
Lepidus  had  rendered  him  on  this  occasion,  insomuch, 
that  he  afterwards  rewarded  him  with  the  honours  of 
a triumph  ;f  and,  indeed,  the  mutiny  of  the  legions 
in  Spain  produced  a strong  sensation  in  Italy,  J cou- 
pled as  it  was  with  the  tidings  of  the  great  force 
acquired  by  Scipio  and  Cato  in  Africa,  and  of  some 
disasters  which  had  befallen  Caesar's  arms  at  the  same 
time  in  lllyricum  and  in  Asia  Minor.  M.  Octavius, § 2.  In  nivri- 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  ns  De- 
the  commander  of  one  of  the  squadrons  in  Pompey’s  a. 

fleet,  had  liugered  in  the  Illyrian  seas  after  Cato's 
departure  from  Corcyra ; partly  relying  on  the  courage 
and  fidelity  of  some  of  the  native  tribes  of  lllyricum, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  hoping  to  organize  a force  out 
of  the  remains  of  Pompey's  army,  which  were  still 
numerous,  although  in  a state  of  dispersion  and 
despondency.  The  absence  of  Carsar  favoured  his 
hopes  ; many  persons  ofdistinction,  who  had  remained 
in  Greece  rather  than  follow  Cato  into  Africa,  and 
who  would  have  submitted  to  Carsar  at  once,  if  he 
had  returned  directly  to  Rome,  began  now  to  accuse 
themselves  of  pusillanimity,  when  they  heard  of  the 
war  which  waa  beginning  in  Egypt  1 and  some  of 
them  begun  to  draw  together  into  lllyricum,  and  to 
put  themselves  into  a hostile  attitude.  Upon  this 


• Jwtor  dr  Bell,  stlexandrino,  c.  48,  ft  it f.  Dioa  Cassius, 

lib.  xlii.  p.  192. 

t Dina  Cawias,  lib.  xliii.  p.  214.  edit.  Leundar. 

2 Cicero,  ad  .dttuMj* »,  lib.  xi.  ejut  x.  xvi. 
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Biography.  A.  Cabin  jus,  Cicero’s  undent  enemy,  who,  in  bis 
Tribuncshrp,  hnd  proposed  to  invest  Pompcy  with 
the  extraordinary  command  against  the  Pirates,  and 
who  now,  like  most  other  men  of  equal  profligacy, 
was  the  partisan  of  Caesar,  received  orders  to  cross 
over  from  Italy  with  some  legions  that  had  been  lutely 
raised,  and  secure  Illyricum  and  Macedonia.  But 
Gabinius  found  himself  unequal  to  the  task  imposed 
on  hitn  ; the  country,  which  was  the  scat  of  war,  was 
unable  to  sup|>ort  his  army,  and  the  stormy  season 
was  by  this  time  arrived,  which  rendered  lus  supplies 
by  sea  very  precarious.  He  struggled  to  relieve  his 
wants  by  taking  some  of  the  strongholds  occupied 
by  the  enemy  ; and  in  these  attempts,  being  often 
repulsed  with  loss,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Salono,  a town  on  the  scacoast,  in  which  he  hoped 
to  defend  himself  during  the  winter.  But  the  Illyrians 
attacked  him  on  his  march,  and  defeated  him  with 
considerable  loss,  so  that  he  reached  Solona  in  a 
very  miserable  condition  ; and  being  blockaded  by 
the  victorious  enemy,  and  reduced  to  great  extre- 
mities, he  was  taken  ill  in  the  course  of  a few  months, 
and  died.  His  disasters  were  afterwards  retrieved  by 
P.  Vatinius,  a man  of  equally  profligate  character, 
who,  in  his  Tribunesbip.  had  rendered  himself  the 
tool  of  Ca*sar,  and  on  whose  motion  Carsar  had  been 
originally  appointed  to  his  fatal  command  in  Gaul. 
Vatinius  obliged  Octavius  to  resign  the  contest  and 
escape  to  Africa  ; and  in  a short  time  from  his  first 
arrival  in  Illyricum,  he  reduced  the  whole  Province 
3.  'In  Asia.  to  a state  of  obedience.  But  before  this  change  took 
Defeat  of  place,  and  while  Gabinius  was  shut  up  in  Salona,  the 
Cn.Domi-  aspect  of  Conor's  affairs  was  very  unpromising  j and 
nusbvPhar-  WBa  a*  ^e  same  time  that  another  of  his  lieutenants, 
uacc*.  ion  Cn.  Domitius  Galvinus  sustained  a severe  defeat  in 
of  Mithri-  Asia  from  Phamaccs,  the  son  of  the  famous  Mithri- 
dstes.  dates.  This  Prince  having  received  from  the  Romans 
the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus, * or  what  is  cow  the 
Crimea,  mt  the  reward  of  his  treason  against  his 
father,  now,  it  seems,  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the 
distracted  state  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  recover 
some  other  parts  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
began  to  invade  Cappadocia  and  the  Lesser  Armenia, 
which  were  possessed  by  two  petty  Princes  under  the 
protection  of  Rome.  Application  was  presently  made 
by  one  of  them  to  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinua  for  aid,  as 
Caesar  hail  intrusted  that  officer  with  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  different  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor  j and 
after  some  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation,  Domitius 
advanced  with  an  army  into  the  Leaser  Armenia ; and 
there  coming  to  an  engagement  with  Pharnaces,  he 
was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  as  far  as  the 
Province  of  Asia.  Pharnaces,  meanwhile,  overran  the 
whole  of  Pontus,  which  had  been  the  chief  seat  of 
his  father’s  government,  and  congratulated  himself 
on  having  so  soon  recovered  so  large  a portion  of  that 
which  Mithri  dates  had  lost.  During  all  this  time 
C«sar  was  still  in  Egypt)  and  the  various  reports 
which  arrived  from  that  country,  together  with  the 
certain  111  success  of  his  affairs  in  other  quarters, 
produced  a constant  accession  of  strength  to  the  party 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  Africa. 

State  of  From  this  sketch  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
of*Itriynd  ^>rov‘ncca>  wc  turn  back,  with  an  eager  curiosity,  to 

• Appita,  d<  BHI,  AfUJtntbU.  z.  113.  Autl*r  dt  Dili.  AkJtvtd. 
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inquire  what  was  the  state  of  Rome  itself,  and  with 
what  temper  the  bodies,  which  still  retaiued  the  names 
of  the  Senate  and  People,  were  disposed  to  receive 
their  new  master.  After  Cicero  had  crossed  over  into 
Greece,  about  the  middle  of  the  year  704,  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Commonwealth,  none,  it  is  probable, 
remained  in  Italy,  but  such  as  were  the  active  parti- 
sans, or  the  unresisting  slaves  of  Ccesar.  Among  the 
latter  was  T.  Pomponius  Attieus,  who,  according  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Epicureans,  considered  it  an  unwise 
disturbance  of  his  enjoyments,  to  take  any  port  in 
political  contests,  calculating  that,  whatever  became 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  should  still  retain 
his  own  villas  and  gardens  through  the  influence  of 
his  friends  on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Men  of  this 
stamp  were  a clay  that  might  be  moulded  to  any  shape 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror ; and  the  daily 
growth  of  this  selfish  spirit,  under  pretence  of  an 
aversion  to  the  horrors  of  a civil  war,  will  easily  ac- 
count for  the  introduction  of  that  mere  despotism 
which  was  established  as  soon  as  the  contest  in  Africa 
was  decided.  Out  of  the  Capital  it  seemed  vain  to 
look  for  any  remains  of  public  feeling  : some  of  the 
boldest  and  hardiest  of  the  Italian  tribes  had  been 


nearly  extirpated  by  Sylla' s victories  and  massacres  ; 
the  general  admission  of  the  Italians  to  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens  would  naturally  attract  the  most 
enterprising  and  active  part  of  the  population  to  Rome , 
and  their  places  would  be  ill  supplied  by  that  multi- 
tude of  disbanded  soldiers  whom  Sylla  had  converted 
into  landed  proprietors,  by  settling  them  in  the  dis- 
tricts which  be  had  desolated.  It  is  probable,  that 
many  of  these  soldiers  would  soon,  moreover,  be 
glad  to  part  with  their  land,  either  to  cover  their 
losses  in  farming,  or  to  supply  their  extravagances. 
As  early  as  the  period  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  wc  find 
many  of  them  ready  to  promote  a new  scramble  for 
plunder  j and  in  tbe  fourteen  years  which  had  since 
elapsed,  wc  may  suspect  that  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  estates,  granted  by  Syllu  to  his  veterans,  hod 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  great  Nobility,  by  whom 
the  soil  of  Italy  was  so  generally  monopolized. 
Wherever  land  was  held  by  a proprietor  of  this  de- 
scription, the  free  population  quickly  withered  away, 
and  slaves  were  the  only  cultivators,  and  the  only 
inhabitants.  The  towns  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
disproportionate  greatness  of  the  Capital,  and  were 
each  of  too  little  importance  to  form  a rallying  point 
in  opposition  to  Rome  ; whilst  the  local  distinction* 
and  prejudices  which  divided  the  Tuscan  from  the 
Campanian,  or  the  Apulian  from  the  inhabitant  of 
Ptcenum,  were  still  too  strong  to  admit  of  muck 
habitual  sympathy  of  feeling  or  concert  in  action  be- 
tween the  people  of  different  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
Besides,  they  had  no  longer  that  peculiar  and  direct 
interest  in  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  which  they  had 
felt  in  the  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  Then  every 
town  of  Italy  was  conscious  that  its  enjoyment  of  the 
envied  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  the  elevation 
of  its  people  from  tbe  rank  of  subjects  to  Sovereigns, 
would  be  secured  l>y  the  victory  of  Cinna  and  Carbo, 
and  would  be  at  least  endangered  by  tbe  triumph  of 
the  Aristocracy.  But  now,  whatever  was  the  issue 
of  the  war,  Nola  and  Volaterr®,  Asculum,  and  Corfl- 
nium,  would  only  share  the  fate  of  Rome ) and  what 
the  Capital  could  submit  to  endure,  the  provioeWl 
towns  could  scarcely  presume  to  consider  aa  a* 
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It  was  this  want  of  confidence  in  themselves,  this 
political  helplessness,  leading  the  rest  of  Italy  to 
follow  tamely  in  the  steps  of  Rome,  and  disposing 
the  people  of  Rome  itself  to  rely  for  every  thing  upon 
their  Government,  and  to  be  incapable  of  any  organized 
exertions  among  themselves,  which,  above  all  other 
causes,  tended  to  lower  the  character  of  the  times, 
and  marked  each  successive  generation,  daring  a 
course  of  many  centuries,  with  a deeper  stain  of 
timidity  and  weakness.* 

Whatever,  therefore,  might  have  been  their  secret 
wishes,  the  people  of  Home  and  of  Italy  had  remained 
tranquil  during  the  campaign  in  Greece,  had  given 
no  support  to  the  attempts  of  Cselius  and  Milo,  and 
were  now  ready  to  receive  the  destruction  of  their 
liberties  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  battle  of 
Phnrsalia.  After  that  battle  M.  Antonius.  os  we  have 
seen,  returned  with  the  greater  part  of  the  victorious 
legions  to  Italy.  It  was  soon  shown  that  the  power 
of  the  sword  was  henceforth  to  be  paramount ; the 
troops  were  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns,  and  indulged  themselves  in  the  full 
license  of  unrestrained  soldiers  ;*  the  General,  after 
exhibiting  a second  time  a scene  of  scandalous  de- 
bauchery in  his  progress  through  the  country,  arrived 
at  Home,  and  there  commenced  the  work  of  confis- 
cation and  pillage.  Wc  hear  nothing  further  of  P. 
Servilius,  who  was  the  nominal  Consul  of  the  Repub- 
lic ■,  the  government  of  Italy  seems  to  have  been 
vested  solely  in  Antonius,  although  he  possessed  no 
other  title  than  that  of  Cesar's  lieutenant.  But  it 
was  soon  proposed  that  the  office  of  Dictator  should 
be  again  conferred  on  Cesar,  although  he  was  then 
far  from  Italy  ; and  when  this  power  was  bestowed 
on  him,  by  n vote  of  the  people,  for  the  term  of  a 
year,  M.  Antonius  was,  at  the  same  time,  named  his 
Muster  of  the  Horse,  and  thus  appeared  to  be  in  some 
sort  invested  with  a legal  authority.  It  is  said  by 
Dion  Cassius, f that  a vote  of  the  people  empowered 
Ctesur  to  punish  the  adherents  of  1’oiupey  as  he 
thought  proper,  and  gave  him  besides  the  power  of 
Consul  for  five  years,  and  that  of  Tribune  of  the 
People  for  life.  There  was  no  reasonable  ground  for 
bestowing  these  unusual  honours ; for  the  original 
pretext  of  Caesar’s  rebellion  was  merely  to  place  him- 
self on  a level  with  Pompcy  in  retaining  or  resigning 
bis  Province,  nnd  to  obtain  the  right  of  becoming  a 
candidate  for  the  Consulship.  He  was  now  at  this 
time  Consul,  and  Pompcy  a death  had  left  him  not 
only  without  a superior  in  dignity,  but  writhout  an 


* It  implies  ft  much  higher  national  character  to  be  anxious 
for  the  general  liber  tv,  good  gorrrmnent.  and  positive  ameliora- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  whole  people,  than  to  make  a desperate 
struggle  for  the  removal  of  Invidious  distinctions  between  one 
clans  of  the  community  and  another.  The  Romans  and  the 
Italians  had  vigour  enough  to  do  the  latter,  hut  they  wanted  the 
much  higher  qualities  requisite  to  ensure  the  fanner.  In  like 
manner  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  observed,  " yue  U pcuple 
PirmmfmU  tmmit  plui  d ffjcalitf  yu’A  Is  iibrrt (Jl f/m*4re*r 
tome  i-  p,  145.)  The  revolution  succeeded  completely  in  de- 
stroying the  offensive  privilege*  possessed  by  the  Aristocracy  ; 
bnt  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  even  at  this  day,  Ui«  French 
entertain  a Jnst  mine  for  the  general  freedom  and  political 
welfare  of  the  whole  State  ; sod  it  la  certain  that  they  did  not  do 
so  twenty  years  ago. 

• Cicero,  Philippic,  U.  C.  25. 
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eqnal.  He  had  already  gained  therefore  all  that  he 
pretended  to  fight  for  j and  a general  amnesty  might 
now  have  been  passed,  which,  w bile  it  saved  him  from 
the  punishment  due  to  his  treason,  would  have  left 
him  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  first  place  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Nor  had  he,  like  Sylla,  any  public 
evils  to  remedy ; no  undue  preponderance  of  the 
Aristocratical  or  of  the  popular  party  required  the 
aid  of  a legislator  with  absolute  powers  to  restore  the 
Constitution  to  a healthier  condition.  There  were 
no  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  but  those  which  he  had 
himself  caused  ; nor  was  there  any  voice  which  called 
for  a reform  of  the  Constitution,  except  that  of  his  own 
ambition. 
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It  is  probable  that  Cesar's  protracted  absence,  and  Duturb- 
the  wont  of  all  ordinary  Magistrates  at  Rome,  im-  uwrs 
periled  individuals  of  the  victorious  party  to  aspire  to  c»uw?d  by 
greatness  independently  of  the  patronage  of  their 
Chief.  P.  Dolabella,*  Cicero’s  son-in-law,  procured  Tribune-  ** 
his  election,  os  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  for  skip, 
the  year  706 ; and  when  he  had  entered  on  his  office,  u.  c. 
he  began  to  revive  the  laws  lately  proposed  by  M.  706. 
Caelius,  for  exempting  tenants  from  all  demands  for  the 
rent  of  their  houses  during  one  year,  and  for  a general 
abolition  of  debts.  The  Master  of  the  Horse  was 
likely,  he  thought,  to  support  him,  both  from  personal 
friendship,  and  from  his  general  inclination  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  the  needy  and  the  profligate,  and  if  his 
countenance  could  be  procure^,  there  was  no  effectual 
opposition  to  be  dreaded.  L.  Trcbcllius,  indeed,  one 
of  Dolubtllu  s colleagues,  f attempted  to  defend  the 
interests  of  landlords  and  creditors,  and  scenes  of 
great  disorder  were  frequently  exhibited  in  the  streets 
of  Rome  in  consequence  of  these  disputes,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides  ; 
but  as  long  ns  M.  Antonius  allowed  Dolabella  to  go 
on  with  impunity,  his  party  was  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  contest.  But  the  Senate  called  upon  the  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  exert  his  power  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace  ; and  it  was  rumoured  that  he 
was  made  acquainted  at  this  time  with  a criminal  in- 
tercourse subsisting  between  Dolabella  and  some 
female  friend  or  relation  of  his  own.J  This  private 
injury  made  him  more  willing  to  listen  to  the  Senate's 
call : he  brought  troops  into  the  city,  and  when  the 
populace  broke  out  into  a riot  in  sup|>ort  of  Dola- 
bclln's  laws,  he  chastised  them  with  great  severity, 
and  is  said  to  have  put  no  fewer -than  eight  hundred 
of  the  rioters  to  the  sword.  § The  present  masters 
of  the  Commonwealth,  although  at  the  beginning  of 
their  career  they  professed  to  espouse  the  popular 
party,  hod  now  obtained  a power  which  enabled 
them  to  cast  off  their  old  connections ; and  declared, 
by  their  conduct,  tliat  it  was  to  the  swords  of  a dis- 
ciplined array,  and  not  to  the  uncertain  favour  of  a 
tumultuous  populace,  that  they  were  resolved  to  owe 
their  asceudency. 

Yet  at  this  very  time  the  obedience  of  the  army  Dincon . 
itself  was  beginning  to  waver.  Antonius,  while  in-  tents  in 
dulging  in  every  excess  himself,  connived,  it  is  t^fj* 
probable,  at  many  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  the 
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y.  soldiers  ; and  the  other  officers,*  from  a wish  to  gain 
popularity,  or  from  the  natural  relaxation  consequent 
upon  victory,  permitted  the  discipline  of  the  troops 
to  Ik*  seriously  impaired.  It  was  known  that  Cccsar 
intended  to  transport  his  veteran  legions  into  Africa, 
os  soon  as  the  affairs  of  the  East  should  leave  him  at 
liberty ; and  the  soldiers  were  highly  dissatisfied  at 
finding  that  they  were  to  be  exposed  to  another  cam- 
paign,! while  no  mention  was  heard  of  fulfilling  the 
promises  which  had  been  made  to  them  on  former 
occasions.  They  confirmed  one  another  in  their  reso- 
lutions not  to  leave  Italy  till  their  previous  claims  were 
satisfied  ; and  when  P.  Sylla,  an  officer  of  high  rank, I 
who  had  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Ctesar’s  army 
at  Phursalin,  endeavoured  to  pacify  them,  the  soldiers 
of  the  twelfth  legion  assailed  him  with  stones,  so  that 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  bis  life.  Several  other 
persons  experienced  thp  same  treatment,  and  some 
individuals  of  Praetorian  dignity  arc  said  to  have  been 
actually  murdered  by  the  mutineers.  $ Intelligence 
of  these  disorders  quickened  Cuesar's  wish  to  return 
to  Ituly.  He  had  at  last,  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
706,  brought  the  war  in  Egypt  to  n conclusion,  by 
placing  Cleopatra  and  her  younger  brother  on  the 
throne,  S|  ns  the  elder  Ptolemy  had  perished  in  the 
course  of  the  contest  ; and  from  Egypt  he  had  marched 
into  Syria,  and  thence  to  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia  j 
arranging  on  his  way  the  affairs  of  those  several  Pro- 
vinces, receiving  the  submissions  of  all  the  petty 
Princes  or  Chiefs  dependent  on  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  continuing  them  in  their  respective  governments 
on  such  conditions  as  he  judged  proper.  These  mat- 
ters were  easily  and  quickly  settled  ; but  Pharnaces, 
King  of  the  Bosporus,  was  likely  to  occasion  a longer 
yet  an  unavoidable  delay.  It  was  the  boost  of  the 
Romans  never  to  allow  a foreign  power  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  domestic  quarrels  ; and  it  would  have 
reflected  disgrace  on  Cssar  had  he  suffered  Pharnaces 
to  enjoy  his  late  conquest  without  molestation,  from 
his  eagerness  to  prosecute  his  own  private  contest 
with  his  countrymen.  Accordingly  he  called  upon 
Pharnaces  to  evacuate  Puntus  without  delay  j and 
finding,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  anonymous 
pnrtisun,^  that  nls  demands  were  evaded,  hecause 
it  was  well  known  how  anxious  he  was  to  return  to 
Italy,  he  marched  instantly  in  quest  of  the  enemy. 
Pharnaces  was  at  this  time  encamped  near  Zelo,*# 
a town  of  Pontus,  on  the  spot  on  which  his  father  had 
gained  one  of  his  most  famous  victories  over  the 
Romans ; and  when  Cesar  arrived  and  encamped  at 
no  great  distance  from  him,  bis  confidence  in  the 
fortune  of  the  place,  and  in  his  own  recent  successes, 
induced  him  to  attack  the  Roman  army  in  the  strong 
i position  which  it  had  occupied.  His  rashness  was 
quickly  punished  by  a total  defeat ; he  himself  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle  with  only  a few  horsemen  ; 
and  the  whole  of  Pontus  was  lost  by  this  single  blow. 
‘Caesar,  unusually  delighted  at  this  rapid  and  most 
seasonable  conquest,  left  two  legions  to  secure  Pontus, 
and  himself  hastened  on  his  way  towards  Italy ; still 
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however,  as  before,  employing  the  lime  on  his  journey  < 
in  settling  the  uffoirs  of  the  Provinces,  and  accustom- 
ing the  petty  Asiatic  Princes  to  look  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  as  already  become  monarchical.  It  was 
late  in  the  year,*  according  to  the  corrupt  Calendar 
of  the  period,  when  he  arrived  in  the  Capital,  and 
there  proceeded  to  exercise  that  sovereign  authority 
with  which  his  office  of  Dictator,  and  still  more  the 
swords  of  his  soldiers,  had  invested  him. 

M.  Anton ius,  on  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsuliu,t  had  published  an  edict  by  Cresar’s  ex- 
press orders,  forbidding  all  the  fugitives  of  the  van- 
quished party  to  set  foot  in  Italy  without  having  t 
received  their  pardon  from  Ciesar  himself.  In  this  t 
manner  a multitude  of  distinguished  citizens  were  j 
condemned  to  live  in  banishment  ; but  their  property  » 
was  not  in  every  instance  connscated,  and  some  were  “ 
afterwords  allowed,  as  we  ahull  see  hereafter,  to  return  ^ 
to  their  country.  The  rapacity  of  the  conqueror,  how-  1 
ever,  had  been  abundantly  gratified  in  the  eastern  Pro- 
vinces ; where  he  had  amassed  immense  sums,}  partly 
by  imposing  fines  on  those  Princes  or  StAtes  who  had 
supported  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth,  partly 
by  the  direct  plunder  of  their  wealthiest  temples,  and 
partly  by  receiving  a price  for  the  grants  or  title* 
which  he  gave  or  confirmed  to  any  city  or  individual. 
But  the  demands  of  the  approaching  campaign  in 
Africa  could  not  be  answered  without  further  exac- 
tions , and  although  he. had  a very  considerable  fund 
In  the  numerous  golden  crowns,  figures,  and  other 
articles,  which  were  presented  to  him  from  every 
quarter  through  fear  or  flattery,  he  deemed  it  expe- 
dient, on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  to  raise  money  to  a large 
amount  by  compulsory  loans  from  different  cities  u s 
well  as  from  private  individuals  ; and  at  the  same 
time  he  proceeded  to  confiscate  and  expose  to  public 
sale  the  property  of  some  of  his  most  distinguished 
opponents, § which  Antonius  had  not  ventured  to  touch 
by  his  own  authority.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  house  and  furniture  of  Potnpey  the  Great  were  set 
up  to  auction  by  the  command  of  his  futhcr-in-law  ; 
ami  that  Antonius,  amidst  the  general  grief  and  indig- 
nation of  the  Roman  people,  became  their  purchaser. 
At  this  time  also,  if  we  may  believe  Dion  Cassius,|| 
Csesar  made  some  additional  regulations  in  favour  of 
insolvent  debtors,  and  actually  enforced  the  proposed 
law  of  Dolabella,  for  relieving  tenants  from  rent  for 
one  year,  in  all  cases  where  the  rent  amounted  to  five 
hundred  Denarii,  or  about  151.  19c.  <W.  His  chief 
partisans  were  rewarded  by  being  appointed  to  various 
public  offices,  of  which  he  assumed  the  complete 
disposal;  and,  os  a cheap  method  of  gratifying  the 
vanity  of  some  of  his  associates,  he  conferred  the 
empty  title  of  Consuls,  for  the  short  remainder  of  the 
year,  on  Q.  Fufius  Calenus,  his  late  lieutenant  in 
Achaia,  and  on  P.  Vatinius,  who  had  rendered  him 
most  important  services  in  Illyricum.  The  prostitu- 
tion of  a dignity  so  respected,  excited  a general  dis- 
gust ; and  in  this  open  assumption  of  absolute  power 
he  already  betrayed  the  same  contempt  for  the  feelings 
of  bis  countrymen,  which  afterwards,  when  exhibited 
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Biography,  with  still  greater  aggravation,  contributed  principally 
to  the  fatal  conspiracy  of  the  Ides  of  March.  But 
amongst  all  this  distribution  of  honours  and  benefits, 
the  veteran  legions  found  that  they  were  still  to  trust 
only  to  promises  ; and  that  the  period  when  they 
should  obtain  their  discharge,  and  be  rewarded  with 
settlements  of  lands,  was  still  far  distant.  Aware  of 
their  own  importance  on  the  eve  of  another  campaign, 
but  not  sufficiently  appreciating  the  able  and  resolute 
character  of  their  commander,  they  broke  up  from 
their  quarters  in  Campania, * * * § and  advanced  to  Rome, 
committing  various  excesses  on  their  march,  and 
filling  the  country  and  the  Capital  with  terror.  When 
they  arrived  before  the  city,  Czesar  allowed  them  to 
enter  the  walls,  retaining  only  their  swords,  and  in- 
stantly presented  himself  before  them  in  the  Campus 
Marti  us,  and  demanded  why  they  had  left  their  quar- 
ters, and  what  they  wanted  at  Rome.  They  replied 
that  they  were  come  to  claim  their  release  from  any 
further  service ; upon  which  Caesar  answered,  without 
any  apparent  reluctance,  that  their  claim  was  reason- 
able, and  that  he  would  discharge  them  instantly; 
assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that  all  their  com- 
rades who  had  served  their  full  term  of  years  should 
be  discharged  in  the  same  manner,  and  promising 
still  to  give  them  the  settlements  iu  lands  which  he 
had  before  allowed  them  to  look  for.  The  soldiers 
were  not  prepared  for  this  treatment,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  his  seeming  readiness  to  part  from  them,  their 
wish  to  continue  m his  service  revived.  C«esar  per- 
ceived his  advantage,  and  persisted  in  giving  them 
their  discharge,  expressing  particularly  his  suqirise 
and  sorrow  to  find  the  soldiers  of  his  favourite  tenth 
legion  implicated  in  this  meeting.  At  last,  on  their 
repeated  entreaties  to  be  forgiven,  he  said  that  he 
would  retain  them  all  except  the  tenth  legion  ; nor 
could  he  he  prevailed  on  to  receive  that  legion  into  his 
favour, t so  that  it  followed  him  to  Africa  without  his 
orders,  from  the  mere  zeal  of  the  soldiers  to  do  some- 
tiling  that  might  entitle  them  to  pardon.  After  all, 
he  punished  those  who  hod  bceu  most  active  in  the 
mutiny,  by  depriving  them  of  a third  part  of  their 
share  of  the  plunder  gained  ia  Africa,  and  of  Lhe  lands 
which  he  afterwards  bestowed  on  his  army  ; some 
also  he  actually  discharged  at  once,  and  settled  them 
in  different  parts  of  Italy  ; and  others,  it  is  said,  he 
found  means  to  employ  in  the  most  dangerous  ser- 
vices in  the  ensuing  campaign,  ? and  thus  freed  him- 
self from  their  turbulence,  while  be  made  their  deaths 
useful  by  occasioning  a loss  to  his  enemies. 

Having  thus  reestablished  his  authority  over  his 
legions,  he  proceeded  with  his  usual  activity  to  carry 
the  war  into  Africa.  He  arrived  at  Lily bseuiu  in  Sicily, § 
on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  and  having  waited 
there  till  he  had  assembled  a force  of  six  legions,  and 
about  two  thousand  cavalry,  he  embarked  from  Sicily 
on  the  twenty-seventh,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Africa 
on  the  thirtieth.  He  landed  near  Adrumciura  with  no 
more  than  three  thousand  men  ; the  rest  of  his  forces 
having  been  dispersed  in  different  directions  on  their 
passage  and  as  he  knew  not  what  points  of  the 
coast  might  be  least  occupied  by  the  enemy,  he  hail 
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been  unable  liefore  his  departure  from  Sicily  to  ap-  GunsJaliaa 
point  any  particular  spot,  us  the  place  of  destination 
for  the  whole  armament.  Finding  Adrumetum  too  ' 
strongly  garrisoned  to  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of 
success,  lie  put  his  troops  m motion  agniu  on  the  first 
of  January,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  halted  at 
Ruspina  j from  whence  he  again  set  out  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  approached  Leptis.  The  inha- 
habitants  of  that  town  sent  to  offer  their  submission  to 
him,  and  he  accordingly  occupied  the  gates  with  a guard, 
and  having  given  strict  orders  that  no  other  soldiers 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  walls,  he  encamped 
for  the  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leptis,  and 
was  joined  on  that  very  evening  by  a part  of  his  army 
from  Sicily,  which  had  put  in  by  a fortunate  accident 
ht  this  very  point  of  the  coast.  On  the  third  of 
January  he  returned  to  Kuspina  ; and  there  remained 
for  some  time,  having  collected  considerable  supplies 
of  provisions  from  the  adjacent  country,  and  having 
received  a large  accession  of  strength  by  the  arrival 
of  another  division  of  the  troops  from  Lilvlueum. 

But  his  numbers  were  as  yet  very'  inferior  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  depend  for  the  jiermanent 
subsistence  of  his  army  on  the  resources  of  a country 
which  was  almost  entirely  possessed  by  his  opponents. 

He  waited  therefore  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  addi- 
tional reinforcements,  as  well  as  of  supplies  of  pro- 
visions from  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  ■*  whilst  he  secured  himself  for  the  present  by 
bestowing  extraordinary  care  on  the  fortifications  of 
his  camp,  and  by  carrying  line*  from  this  and  from  the 
town  of  Kuspina  down  to  the  seashore,  in  order  that 
ships  might  approach  the  land  with  safety,  aud  that  the 
succours  of  w hatever  kind,  which  might  be  contained 
in  them,  might  reach  his  camp  without  molestation. 

It  appears  that  the  supporters  of  the  Common-  Forces  of 
wealth  had  by  this  time  organized  a very  large  anny  Scipio  au*l 
in  Africa  ; and  that  their  navy,  although  not  po W 
ing  the  command  of  the  sea  so  exclusively  as  during 
the  campaign  in  Greece,  was  yet  strong  enough  to 
cause  great  annoyance  to  the  enemy,  and  during 
Cursor's  absence  in  Egypt  had  made  descents  on  the 
coasts  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,!  and  had  carried  off 
from  them  several  vessels,  and  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  arms.  While  Italy  was  suffering  under  the 
misrule  of  Antonins,  and  Rome  itself  was  distracted 
by  the  turbulent  Tribuneship  of  Dolabclla,  it  was 
expected  that  Scipio  and  Cato  would  transport  their 
forces  from  Africa,  and  avail  themselves  of  so  fair  an 
opportunity  for  regaining  possession  of  the  seat  of 
Government.?  But  we  must  suppose  that  they  had 
not  yet  collected  an  army  sufficient  to  encounter 
Cursors  veteran  legions  j and  perhaps  the  want  of 
arms  for  their  regular  infantry  was  a principal  ob- 
stacle to  such  an  attempt.  With  cavalry  and  light 
troops  they  were  abundantly  provided ; for  the  >u- 
midiaos  of  the  Roman  Province  were  admirably 
calculated  for  those  services,  and  to  them  was  added 
the  whole  force  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mauritania,  which 
Juba  furnished  to  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Utica,  the  most  considerable  city  in  Africa,  was  held 
by  M.  Cato  ; § and  he  had  mode  it  a great  magazine  of 
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. arms  and  provisions,  a*  well  u a depot  for  the  new 
/ levies  which  he  was  constantly  farming  to  reinforce 
the  main  army  in  the  field.  That  army  was  com- 
manded by  Scipio,  with  the  title  of  Proconsul  ; and 
although  the  military  talent*  of  the  General  in  chief 
were  not  very  highly  distinguished,  yet  [«abienus  and 
Petre'm*,  his  principal  lieutenants,  were  officers  of 
great  experience  and  ability. 

In  landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa  with  m force  very 
inferior  to  that  of  his  op|K>nents,  Caesar  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  two  objects  in  view  ; first,  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  carrying  the  war  into  Italy,  and 
1 to  preserve  his  usual  character  of  being  always  the 
® assailant ; and,  secondly,  to  deprive  them  by  his  pre- 
* sence  of  some  part  of  the  resources  of  the  Province, 
of  which  otherwise  they  would  have  had  the  complete 
disposal.  His  great  renown  as  a General*  his  success 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that  character  of 
the  lawful  re pre tentative  of  the  Homan  people,  which 
he  derived  from  the  possession  of  the  Capital,  gained 
him  immediately  some  partisans  among  the  cities 
and  tribes  of  Africa,*  and  thus  produced  at  once  a 
diversion  in  his  favour.  Yet  soon  after  his  first  land- 


ing he  was  severely  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  under  Labienus  and  Petreius ; and  had 
Juba  united  his  forces  to  those  of  Scipio,  their  com- 
bined efforts  might  have  been  too  overwhelming  for 
Cajsar  to  resist.  lie  was  saved  from  this  danger  by 
Diversion  an  unexpected  interference.  P.  Sitius,  of  Noceria, 
made  by  had  been  in  his  early  life  engaged  in  money  trunsac- 
P.  Sitius  in  dons  on  n very  extensive  scale, 1 not  only  with  many 
Adventures  P°'son*  *n  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  also 
of  Siting,  with  some  foreign  Princes,  and  amongst  the  rest 
with  the  King  of  Mauritania,  the  father  of  Juba. 
The  sums  embarked  in  these  various  speculations 
were  not  always  easily  to  be  recovered  : Sitius  had 
incurred  heavy  debts  at  Rome,  which  brought  him 
into  the  society  of  dissolute  and  desperate,  men,  and 
had  made  him  acquainted  with  L.  Catiline  and  his 
associates  at  the  eve  of  their  memorable  conspiracy. 
Whether  he  himself  entered  into  their  schemes  is 


uncertain.  It  nppenrs  that  he  went  about  that  period 
to  Africa,  professedly  to  settle  some  business  with  the 
King  of  Mauritania,  but,  as  many  asserted, f to  em- 
ploy his  influence  with  that  Prince  in  levying  an 
armed  force  against  the  Commonwealth.  However, 
his  innocence  or  his  good  fortune  saved  him  from  the 
fate  of  the  other  conspirators,  and  Cicero  himself, 
while  defending  P.  Sylla  from  the  same  charge  of 
having  been  Catiline’s  accomplice,  took  occasion 
equally  to  deny  the  accusation  against  Sitius.  But 
he  was  a man  of  ruined  fortunes,  and  it  seems  that  lie 
was  afterwards  brought  before  the  tribunals  for 
some  private  offence, § and  was  obliged  to  go  into 
exile.  He  repaired  again  to  Africa,  with  nn  armed 
force  which  he  bad  raised  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
which  it  seems  could  ensily  be  collected  by  any  ad- 
venturer of  notoriety,  while  every  part  of  the  Empire 
was  full  of  slaves  and  other  needy  and  desperate  persons, 
to  whom  all  change  was  gain.  Thus  accompanied, 
Sitius  nppeured  in  Africa,  liKc  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
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free  companies  in  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  century ; CsInsJulias 
and  sold  his  services  to  the  highest  bidder  in  the  tx>n-  C«*sar. 
slant  petty  wars  which  the  wild  tribes  and  burbariun  v'— 
Sovereigns  of  that  country  were  carrying  on  against  "** 
one  another.  His  fame  soon  became  great,  for  the  c’5* 

party  which  he  es|>oused  was  always  victorious ; and 
if  the  King  of  Mauritania  was  slow  in  paying  his  debt 
to  him,  we  may  the  less  wonder  that  he  readily  aaso-  __ 
ciated  himself  with  those  inferior  Chiefs  who  were  . r 


constantly  engaged  iu  predatory  warfare  with  that  gg. 
more  powerful  Sovereign.  In  this  way  he  was  closely  to 
united  with  a Prince  ot  the  name  of  Bogud,  according  n. 
to  Roman  orthography,  at  the  time  tkut  Caw  landed 
in  Africa.  By  uttacking  Juba  now,  Sitius  might  hope 
to  gain  far  more  than  plunder,  or  the  pay  of  a poor 
barbarian  chief ; he  might  ohtuin  the  repeal  of  his 
banishment,  and  expert  besides  a splendid  reward 
from  the  Sovereign  of  the  Roman  Empire  for  a ser- 
vice so  seasonably  rendered  to  him.  liogud  himself 
had  before  shown  himself  friendly  to  Cesar,*  pro- 
bably because  Juba  supported  the  party  of  Pompeyj 
and  now  when  Juba  was  on  bis  march  to  join  Scipio 
with  a considerable  army,  Bogud  and  P.  Sitius  at- 
tacked his  Kingdom,!  took  Cirta,  one  of  his  principal 
cities,  and  committed  such  ravages  iu  his  country, 
thut  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  whole  force  to 
oppose  them,  ami  even  to  recall  the  troops  which  be 
had  before  sent  to  serve  under  the  lloumn  General, 
his  ally.  Meanwhile  Cesar  was  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  two  veteran  legions  from  Sicily  and  when 
at  length  Juba  yielded  to  Scipio’s  pressing  applica- 
tions, and  came  to  join  him,  leaving  oue  of  his 
Generals  to  contend  with  Bogud  and  Sitius, § the 
decisive  moment  was  already  passed,  and  ( wear's 
army  was  now  too  formidable  to  be  seriously  injured 
by  any  force  which  Juba  could  bring  against  it. 

From  this  time  the  event  of  the  campaign  might  be 
looked  for  with  little  hesitation.  Caesar  was  soon 


after  reinforced  by  two  more  of  his  veteran  legions, 
the  ninth  and  tenth  ; and  he  was  anxious,  os  before  in 
Greece,  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a general  action  as  soon 
as  possible.  Blit  his  situation  now  was  very  different 
from  what  it  hud  been  in  his  campaign  against  Pompey. 
Then  he  was  opposed  to  a General  of  talents  for  less 
disproportioued  to  his  own,  and  of  reputation  equal 
or  even  superior , the  fleets  of  his  adversaries  com- 
manded every  sea  and  cut  off  all  hope  of  supplies  and 
reinforcements  ; and  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth 
wu*  as  yet  unvanquished,  and  under  the  command  of 
its  great  leader  was  daily  gaining  fresh  strength  and 
confidence.  At  present,  he  whs  continually  receiving 
deserters  from  the  enemy's  array, If  and  offers  of  sub- 
mission and  assistance  from  the  towns  of  the  Province 
and  of  Mauritania;  the  regular  infantry  of  his  oppo- 
nents was  utterly  unable  to  resist  his  veteran  legions  j 
and  the  only  annoyance  which  lie  experienced  was 
from  their  superior  cavalry  and  light  troops,  whose 
attacks  became  daily  less  alarming  as  his  soldiers  grew 
more  familiar  with  them,  and  better  understood  how 
tooppose  them  most  effectually.  Scipio,  indeed,  care- 
fully avoided  a battle  ; but  the  rapidity  of  Cicsar's 
movements,  and  the  extraordinary  celerity  with  which 
his  troops  were  accustomed  to  construct  works  of 
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every  description,  nt  last  obliged  him  to  depart  from 
his  system  of  caution.  On  the  fourth  of  April  Ca»sar 
gained  a march  upon  his  antagonists  by  night,*  and 
appeared  on  the  following  morning  before  the  town  of 
Thapsus,  a place  which  had  shown  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  Scipio's  cause,  and  which  was  At  this  time 
defended  by  a strong  garrison.  Without  loss  of  time, 
Cesar  began  to  form  lines  of  circumvallation,  and  to 
occupy  every  important  post  in  the  neighbourhood  so 
effectually,  that  when  Scipio  arrived  to  protect  the 
town,  he  found  hi*  communications  with  it  already 
cut  off.  Under  these  circumstances,  Sciuio,  unwilling 
to  abandon  so  important  a place  to  its  fate,  prepared 
to  form  his  camp  on  a spot  upon  the  seashore,  from 
which  he  hoped  to  obstruct  the  operations  of  the 
enemy  t and  whilst  he  wa*  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  rampart  and  ditch,  he  drew  out  his  army  in 
order  of  battle  to  cover  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
work.  In  this  situation  he  wa*  attacked  by  Caesar 
and  completely  defeated.  His  troops  first  fled  to  the 
camp,  which  wo*  as  yet  unfinished,  and  this  being 
forced,  they  hastened  to  the  camp  they  had  left  the 
day  before,  in  the  hope  of  being  enabled  there  to  make 
a stand.  But  finding  no  officer  to  rally  them,  if  we 
may  believe  the  statement  of  Ccnri  partisan,  they 
fled,  as  a last  resource,  towards  the  camp  of  Juba, 
which  wiu  at  some  distance  from  that  of  Scipio  ; hut 
which  they  now  found  etpmlly  in  possession  of  the 
victorious  enemy.  Despairingof  any  further  resistance, 
the  fugitives  halted  on  a neighbouring  hill,  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  implored  quarter.  But  Ciesnrs  sol- 
diers, with  the  ferocity  natural  to  men  who  respected 
no  law,  and  who  felt  that  their  swords  were  disposing 
ot  the  empire  of  the  world,  not  only  massacred  the 
whole  of  this  defenceless  multitude,  but  wounded  and 
murdered  several  persons  of  distinction  who  were 
present  in  their  own  army,  against  whom  they  had 
aome  supposed  grounds  of  offence.  Caesar  himself  was 
an  eye-witness  of  this  butchery,  which,  according  to 
his  partisan  s narrative,  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent. .Such  a scene  might  have  taught  him  to  what  a 
brutal  and  unmanageable  power  he  had  subjected  his 
country  ; but  the  crimes  of  his  soldier*  were  forgotten 
in  the  splendour  of  their  victory,  by  which  the  cam- 
paign wm  irrecoverably  decided.  The  news  of  the 
battle  spread  rapidly  in  every  direction,  with  an  effect 
us  powerful  as  the  tidings  of  the  rout  of  Pharsulia 
two  years  before.  Scipio,  with  three  or  four  other 
superior  officers,  escaped  by  sea  from  the  scene  of 
their  defeat,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  asylum  in  Spain.f 
They  were  driven  by  contrary  winds  into  the  port  of 
Hippo,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  n superior 
naval  force,  employed,  as  w'e  are  told,  in  the  service 
of  the  fugitive  P.  Sitius.  Scipio's  ship  was  instantly 
hoarded,  and  he  killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  the  officer*  who  were  with 
with  him,  amongst  whom  we  find  the  noble  name  of 
L.  Manlius  Torquntus,  either  followed  his  example 
or  were  put  to  death.  Of  the  other  Generals  of  the 
vanquished  party,  Lrubienus  effected  bis  escape  into 
8pain  with  Atius  Vara*  and  Cn.  Pompeius,  who, 
during  the  late  campaign,  had  both  held  commands  by 
son.  Juba,  accompanied  by  Pctreiu*,  fled  to  his  own 
dominions  ; { but  finding  ihat  the  force*  w hich  he  had 

• A actor  dc  IltlL  .ffricamo,  c.  79.  tl  m. 
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left  to  protect  them  hod  been  totally  defeated  by  Bogud  CxluaJulin 
and  P.  Sitius,  and  being  shut  out  of  Zutiin,  hi*  Capital,  by  Oume, 
his  own  subjects,  who  wished  to  make  their  peace  with  v 
the  conqueror,  he  continued  his  flight  to  one  of  his 
country  house*,  and  there  Petreiu*  and  he  resolved  to 
die  by  each  other's  hands.  But  Juba  having  easily 
killed  Petreius,  and  having  attempted  without  effect 
to  stab  himself,  persuaded  one  of  his  own  slaves  to 
become  his  executioner.  The  fate  of  Petreius  wa* 
soon  shared  by  L.  Afranius,  his  former  colleague  in  the 
command  of  Pompey's  army  in  Spain.  Afrunius,  with 
Faustus  8yl!a,*  while  attempting  to  reach  Spain  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  fell,  together  with  the  wife 
and  children  of  the  latter,  into  the  hands  of  P.  Sitius. 

They  were  soon  after  killed,  according  to  Suetonius  and 
Dion  Cassius,  by  Ciesar's  orders  ; but  the  statement  of 
Caesar's  partisan  attribute*  their  death  to  a disturbance 
in  the  army  a ml  the  violence  of  the  soldier*.  The 
wife  of  Faustus,  who  was  a daughter  of  Pompey,  was 
spared,  together  with  her  children,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  all  her  property  was  granted  to  her. 

Intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Thapsus  was  brought  to  at- 
Utica  by  a party  of  Scipio's  cavalry,  who  were  flying  u'ritl>u  ^ 
from  the  action  under  the  command  of  Afranius.f 
With  the  usual  temper  of  a defeated  ami  desperate 
army,  these  fugitive*  began  to  revenge  themselves  for 
their  dsleat  by  plundering  and  murdering  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Utica,  who  were  supposed  to  be  attached 
to  the  cause  of  Cffisnr.  M.  Cato  alone,  with  a spirit 
unbroken  amidst  the  disasters  of  his  {tarty,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  give  their  feelings  a better  direction, 
by  persuading  them  to  defend  the  town,  against  the 
enemy  ; and  when  he  saw  that  they  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  do  thair  duty,  he  distributed  a sum  of  money 
to  every  soldier  among*!  them,  to  prevail  on  them  to 
depart  without  committing  any  further  excesses.  They 
thus  pursued  their  retreat  along  the  coast  on  their  way 
to  Spain,  as  we  have  ulready  mentioned  $ and  in  the 
mean  time  numerous  parties  of  the  vanquished  army 
arrived  in  Utica,  with  all  of  whom  Cato  was  earnest  in 
hi*  efforts  to  induce  them  to  continue  the  contest, and  to 
maintain  the  place.  But  when  he  found  that  their  mind* 
were  possessed  by  an  overwhelming  panic,  he  furnished 
them  with  all  the  ship*  in  the  harbour  to  convey  them 
wherever  they  wished  to  go  ; and  recommended  hi* 
sou  and  hi*  other  friend*  to  the  intercession  of  L.t  tesar, 
his  Qutestor,  who,  as  being  related  to  the  conqueror, 
might  be  supjMised  to  possess  some  influence  with 
him.  His  anxiety  however  for  the  safety  of  those 
about  him  appears  less  amiable  when  wc  Hud  him  too 
proud  to  accept  for  himself  that  mercy  which  he 
wished  to  procure  for  them,  and  resisting  with  pas- 
sionate violence  the  solicitations  of  his  son,  that  he 
would  consent  to  live  for  his  sake.  When  the  evening 
came  he  retired  to  his  own  apartment,!  and  employed 
himself  for  some  time  in  reading  one  of  Plato'*  IHa- 
logues , endeavouring,  it  is  said,  to  lull  the  suspicions 
of  his  friend*  by  seeming  to  take  a lively  interest  in 
the  fate  of  those  who  were  escaping  by  sea  from  Utica, 
and  by  sending  several  times  to  the  seaside  to  learn 
the  state  of  the  wind  and  of  the  weather.  But  towards 
morning,  when  all  wa*  quiet,  he  stabbed  himself.  He  He  kills 
fell  from  his  bed  with  the  blow,  and  the  noise  of  his  himself. 

• .factor  dr  Brit.  Africa*,  c.  95.  Florus,  fib.  Iv.  C.  2.  Dioa 
Cassius,  lib.  xliii.  p.  219. 
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Biography.  fall  immediately  brought  his  son  and  his  servants  into 
the  room,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  an  attempt  wus  made  to  bind  up  the 
wound.  Their  efforts  to  save  him  were  vain ; for  Cato 
no  sooner  had  recovered  his  self- possession,  than  he 
tore  open  the  wound  agaiu  in  so  effectual  a manner 
that  he  instantly  expired. 

Such  was  the  end  of  a man  whom  a better  Philoso- 
phy, by  teaching  him  to  struggle  with  his  predominant 
faults  instead  of  encouraging  them,  would  have  rendered 
truly  amiable  and  admirable.  He  possessed  the  greatest 
integrity  and  firmness  * and,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
political  life,  was  never  swayed  by  fear  or  interest  to 
desert  that  which  he  considered  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
justice.  He  is  said  to  have  foreseen  Csesar’s  designs  long 
before  they  were  generally  suspected  j but  his  well- 
known  animosity  against  him  rendered  his  authority 
on  the  subject  less  weighty ; and  his  zeal  led  him  to 
miscalculate  the  strength  of  the  Commonwealth,  when 
he  earnestly  ad  vised  the  Senate  to  adopt  those  mea- 
sures which  gave  Ciesur  a pretence  for  beginning 
hostilities.  During  the  civil  war,  he  had  the  rare 
lucrit  of  uniting  to  the  sinccrest  ardour  in  the  cause 
of  his  party  a steady  regard  to  justice  and  humanity  ; 
he  would  not  countenance  cruelty  or  rapine  because 
practised  by  his  associates  or  coloured  with  pre- 
tences of  public  advantage,  llut  the  pride  and  coarse- 
ness of  mind,  of  which  we  have  already  given  some 
instances  in  his  behaviour  to  his  private  friends,  over- 
shadowed the  last  scene  of  his  life,  and  led  him  to 
indulge  his  selfish  feelings  by  suicide,  rather  than  live 
for  the  happiness  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  miti- 
gate, os  tsar  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  his  country.  His  character  however  was  so 
pure,  and,  since  Poinpey's  death,  so  superior  to  all  the 
leaders  engaged  with  hint  in  the  same  cause,  that 
even  his  enemy’s  partisans  could  not  refuse  him  their 
resjrcct  and  praise ; and  his  name  has  become  a favourite 
theme  of  panegyric  in  nflcrtiiues,  as  the  most  upright 
and  persevering  defender  of  the  liberties  of  Home. 

Caesar,  meantime,  was  udvuncing  from  Thupsus  to- 
wards Utica,*  and  had  occupied,  without  resistance, 
on  his  march,  the  towns  of  Usccta  and  Adrumctum, 
in  both  of  w hich  he  found  considerable  magazines  of 
arms  and  provisions.  As  he  drew  near  to  Utica,  he 
was  met  by  L.  Caesar,  who  implored  his  mercy  ; and 
to  whom,  says  his  partisan,  he  readily  granted  it,  ac- 
cording to  his  natural  temper  and  habits  of  clemency. 
At  the  same  time  he  spared  the  lives  of  Cuto’s  son  and 
of  a number  of  other  individuals  who  threw  themselves 
on  his  mercy  $ but  he  levied  heavy  fines  on  those 
Roman  merchants  and  citizens  of  other  descriptions  who 
had  formed  Cato’s  Council,  and  had  contributed  money 
to  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  imposed  also 
large  contributions  on  the  inhabitants  of  I^eptis,  Adru- 
metmn,  and  Thnpsus  ;f  and  sold  by  auction  the  pro- 
perty of  Juba,  and  of  all  the  Homan  citizens  resident 
in  Mauritania  who  had  borne  anus  in  his  service  j 
after  which  lie  reduced  his  Kingdom  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  Province,  and  intrusted  the  government  of  it 
to  C,  Sallustius  Crispus  the  historian,  with  the  title  of 
Proconsul.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicsar  bestowed 
rewords  on  the  people  of  Zauia  for  having  excluded 
their  Sovereign  from  their  walls  ; and  divided  the 

* Anciar  At  Belt.  African.  C 89. 
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territories  of  another  Mauritanian  Prince,  who  had  CatuaJaliw 
been  Juba’s  ally,  between  Bogud  and  P.  Sitius.*  Hav- 
ing  thus  brought  the  war  in  Africa  to  a conclusion,  he 
embarked  at  Utica  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  and  sailed  1 ro,u 

to  Sardinia  ; there  to  impose  fresh  fines,  and  to  order  jilf* 

confiscations  against  some  towns  and  individuals  that  "P**’ 
had  assisted  the  party  of  his  adversaries.  He  sailed  from  - °0 

Sardinia  again  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  and  after  a * * 

tedious  voyage  of  eight  and  twenty  days.f  arrived  at  r 
Rome  about  the  tw  enty-seventh  of  July,  or,  according  r*9" 
to  the  true  calculation,  about  the  end  of  May.  ' 

From  the  date  of  Caesar's  return  from  Africa  to  44. 
his  assassination,  there  is  a period  of  somewhat 
less  than  two  years  3 and  even  of  this  short  time 
nine  months  were  engrossed  by  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  Spain,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  Rome  once 
more,  and  contend  for  the  security  of  his  power  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  He  enjoved  the  sovereignty, 
therefore,  which  he  hail  so  dearly  purchased,  during 
little  more  than  one  single  year  ; from  the  end  of 
July,  707 , to  the  middle  of  the  winter,  a jieriod  of 
between  seven  and  eight  months,  owing  to  the  re- 
formation of  the  Calendar  which  he  introduced  during 
this  interval  j and  nguin,  from  October,  7<W,  to  the 
Ides  of  March  in  the  following  spring.  After  giving 
this  outline  of  the  order  of  events,  wc  shall,  first, 
briefly  notice  the  dUturbanccs  in  .Spain,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  by  which  the  tranquillity  of 
Cssar's  sovereignty  was  interrupted  ; and  shall  then 
endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  a general  view 
of  the  nature  of  his  government,  and  of  the  internal 
state  of  Rome  under  his  dominion  j which  last  sub- 
ject will  naturally  lead  us  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
conspiracy  formed  against  him,  and  to  follow  it  up  to 
the  moment  of  its  fatal  termination. 

The  condition  ol  Spain  had  become  for  from  Iran-  Renewal  cif 
quil  before  the  conclusion  of  the  campuign  in  Africa,  the  civil 
Cnsus  Poinpcius,  who,  ns  wc  have  mentioned,  was  Vr.'D. 
invested  with  n naval  command,  had  been  invited 
thither  by  some  of  the  Spanish  cities,*  which  had  taken 
partin  the  resistance  offered  nguinstQ.  Cassius, Cupar's  rompeius, 
lieutenant,  and  which  were  apprehensive  that  their 
conduct,  though  not  hitherto  noticed,  must  necessarily 
have  excited  Osar's  resentment.  Accordingly  Cn. 

Pompcius  sailed  from  Africa  to  the  harbariun  islands, § 
and  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  them; 
but  being  seized  with  an  illness,  he  was  detained  there 
till  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Scipio,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  African  campaign.  When  the  tidings 
of  Caesar's  victory  arrived  in  Spain,  the  party  which 
hod  invited  Poinpcius  to  be  their  leader,  finding  that 
he  was  still  delayed  by  sickness,  resolved  to  seek  out 
another  Chief ; and  for  this  purpose  they  fixed  on 
T.  Annius  Scapula,  |[  a man  of  great  rank  and  influence 
in  the  Province,  and  who  had  been  deeply  concerned 
in  the  opposition  against  the  authority  of  Q.  Cassius. 

HU  own  slaves  ond  freed  men  were  a numerous  body, 
and  with  them  he  first  took  up  arms ; but  his  adherents 
daily  became  more  formidable,  being  swelled  partly 
by  the  accession  of  Roman  and  native  soldiers  from 
Spam  itself,  and  partly  by  the  fugitives  from  Africa, 


• Appinn  it  Bell.  CiM.  Ub.  Iv.  c.  54. 
t .Inclor  it  Bell.  African,  c.  98. 
t llinn  Cmmus,  Ub.  xliii.  p.  220. 
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who  sought  his  standard  as  their  last  refuge.  At 
1 length  Pbmpeioi  himself  np|K*ared,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  assembled 
force.  The  popularity  of  his  name  gained  him  the 
zealous1  support  of  the  Spaniards ; and  soldiers  re- 
sorted to  him  from  every  quarter  of  the  Empire,  ns  if 
it  were  reserved  for  the  son  of  Pompey  to  revenge 
the  fate  of  his  father  and  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Cwar'a  lieutenants,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the 
government  of  Spain,  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
progress  of  the  enemy ; and  Ctesar  himself  was  obliged 
to  suspend  his  labours  for  the  civil  administration  of 
the  Empire,  and  once  more  appear  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  He  set  out  from  Home,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  about  the  end  of  the  year  707  i and 
exerting  his  accustomed  activity,  he  is  mid  to  have 
arrived  at  Obulco,*  near  Corduha,  in  the  Province  of 
Farther  Spain,  in  twenty-seven  days  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  the  Capita).  His  presmep,  as  usual,  en- 
couraged those  cities  which  still  remained  faithful  to 
him,  and  restrained  those  which  were  inclining  to  the 
enemy.  The  troops  which  he  found  in  Spain,  added 
to  those  which  followed  him  from  Italy,  formed  an 
army  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy  in  the  quality  of 
its  infantry,  and  in  the  numbers  of  its  cavalry;  and 
Caesar,  therefore,  as  in  his  former  campaigns,  was 
anxious  to  bring  on  a general  action  ; and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  whilst  he  was  advancing  hi*  own  cause 
at  the  same  time  in  other  respects,  he  employed  him- 
self in  laying  siege  to  some  of  the  towns  that  were 
garrisoned  by  his  opponents.  In  this  manner  he  be- 
sieged and  took  Alcgua,  and  one  or  two  other  places  ;f 
till  Cn.  Pompcius,  unwilling  to  discourage  his  parti- 
sans by  appearing  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
his  enemy’s  enterprises,  and  having  persuaded  himself 
that  the  soldiers  in  Cesar’s  present  army  were  no 
longer  the  some  veterans  who  had  conquered  nt  Phar- 
solia  or  at  Thnpsus,  was  induced  to  offer  battle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mundn.  He  disposed  his  army, 
however,  upon  ground  so  defensible  by  nature, t and 
his  soldiers  conducted  themselves  so  bravely,  that  the 
first  attack  of  the  enemy  was  vigorously  repelled  ; and, 
it  is  said,  that  Caesar  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and 
by  offering  to  expose  his  life  as  a common  soldier  in 
the  front  of  the  line,  at  last,  with  difficulty,  rallied  his 
men,  and  retrieved  the  fortune  of  the  day.§  The 
victory,  though  hardly  won,  was  complete  and  decisive. 
Labicnus  and  Atiufl  Varus  were  killed  in  the  field,  and 
Cn.  Pompcius  was  wounded,  but  effected  his  escape 
in  a litter  to  Cartcia.  From  thence,  mistrusting  the 
fidelity  of  the.  inhabitants,  he  endeavoured  to  with- 


draw by  sea  to  a safer  refuge  ;i|  but  being  pursued 
by  a squadron  of  Catsar's.  and  being  surprised  nt  the 
very  moment  when  his  ships  had  put  in  to  shore  to 
obtain  fresh  supplies  of  water,  his  vessels  were  nil 
token  or  burnt,  and  he  was  obliged  once  more  to 
pursue  bis  flight  by  land.  He  at  first  attempted  to 
defend  himself  with  the  aid  of  the  few  followers  who 
still  remained  with  him,  on  one  of  the  strong  positions 
which  the  country  afforded ; but  when  his  pursuers 
began  to  construct  regular  works,  under  cover  of 


• Strabo,  Hb.  ill.  p.  169,  ed it.  Xyland. 
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which  they  might  gain  a footing  on  the  high  ground 
occupied  by  his  party,  he  was  forced  to  fly,  and  his 
men  began  to  disperse  on  every  side.  His  wound 
disabled  him  from  escaping  on  foot,  and  the  country 
was  impracticable  for  a carriage,  or  even  for  a horse  j 
so  that  concealment  was  his  only  remaining  chance 
of  safety,  and  he  took  shelter  in  a cavern,  in  one  of 
the  wild  and  lonely  glen*  among  the  mountains,  such 
as  have  afforded  a sure  protection  to  the  fugitives  of 
a vanquished  or  oppressed  party  in  various  periods 
of  Spanish  history.  But  be  was  discovered  by  the 
information  of  some  prisoners  whom  the  enemy  had 
taken,  and  was  slaughtered  in  his  place  of  refuge. 
His  head  waa  cut  off,  and  presented  to  Ciesar,  who, 
at  that  very  moment,  was  entering  Hispalis  in  triumph; 
and  this  bloody  trophy  being  instantly,  by  his  orders, 
exhibited  to  the  multitude,  informed  them  tliat  the 
ruin  of  Poinpey's  cause  was  complete.  .Scapula  had 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  a short  time  before  at  Cor- 
doba,* and  .Sex.  Pompcius,  the  younger  son  of  Pompey 
the  (treat,  having  fled  from  the  same  place  on  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Munda.  sought  a refuge  amongst  the 
laecetanior  Lacctani.f  one  of  the  tribes  of  Hither  Spain, 
who  lived  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  in 
what  is  now  a port  of  Navarre  and  Arrngon.  More 
fortunate  than  his  brother,  Sex.  Pompeius  was  enabled, 
by  the  attachment  of  the  natives,  to  baffle  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  pursuers,  and  soon  to  commence  a 
predatory  warfare,  which  became  more  serious  after 
Ctesar*  s departure  from  Spain,  and  gradually  assumed 
the  shape  of  an  organized  hostility.  But  for  the 
present  he  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a fugitive ; 
and  Caesar  pursued  a course  of  executions  and  con- 
fiscations for  some  months, J till  he  had  destroyed 
every  appearance  of  regular  opposition,  and  had  en- 
riched himself  and  largely  rewarded  those  towns  or 
tribes  which  bad  taken  part  with  him  in  the  late  con- 
test. The  arrangements  necessary  to  be  made  of 
one  kind  or  another,  detained  bim  in  Spain  till  the 
autumn,  so  that,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he 
did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  month  of  October. 

There  was  one  other  part  of  the  Empire  in  which 
Ciesar*  8 authority  was  still  disputed,  nor  was  tran- 
quillity ever  fully  established  in  it  during  his  life- 
time. On  his  hasty  progress  from  Egypt  towards 
Pontns,  when  he  was  preparing  to  attack  Phamaces, 
he  had  conferred  the  command  of  the  Province  of 
Syria  upon  Sex.  Cesar, § a friend  and  connection  of 
his  own.  At  this  time  there  was  a Roman  knight, 
residing  at  Tyre,  of  the  name  of  Q.  Cecilias  Ba.«sus,j| 
who  had  served  in  Pompey’ 8 army  during  the  late 
campaign,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pbanalia  had  taken 
refuge  in  Syria.  As  belonging  to  the  Equestrian  order, 
he  was  likely  to  have  been  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  he,  probably,  had  some  friends  or  connections  in 
the  great  trading  town  of  Tyre,  which  led  him  to  fix 
on  that  place  as  his  asylum,  lie  was  an  active  and 
enterprising  man,  and  when  reports  began  to  be 
circulated  that  Ctesar  was  in  a state  of  great  danger 
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Biography,  and  difficulty  in  Africa,*  Bassus  thought  that  he  saw 
■'a  favourable  opportunity  for  reviving  the  cause  of 
Pompey  in  the  cast.  Ilis  command  of  moucy  enabled 
him  easily  to  raise  soldiers  in  these  times  of  general 
disorder,  and  also  to  corrupt  those  of  Sex.  Caesar,  as 
different  detachments  were  successively  placed  in 
garrison  at  Tyre  : we  arc  told  also,  that  when  his 
military  preparations  became  so  notorious  as  to  excite 
alarm,  he  satisfied  Sex.  Cssar  by  assuring  him  that 
they  were  intended  only  to  assist  Mithridates  of  Per- 
gamus  in  taking  possession  of  his  Kingdom  of  the 
Bosphorus,  which  Catsar  had  bestowed  on  him  us  n 
reward  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  him  in  his 
Egyptian  campaign. f Suspicion  being  thus  lulled 

asleep  for  the  present,  Bassus  soon  afterw  ards  pre- 
tended to  have  received  letters  from  Scipio,  announcing 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Caesar  in  Africa,  and  bestowing 
on  himself  the  government  of  Syria.  Accordingly, 
by  virtue  of  this  imaginary  commission,  he  took  pos- 
session of  Tyre  j and  in  a very  short  time  won  over 
to  his  side  the  whole  army  of  Sex.  Caesar,  whose 
soldiers,  corrupted  by  the  money  of  his  antagonist, 
murdered  him,  and  then  deserted  to  Bassus.  In  this 
manner  a private  individual,  with  no  other  means 
than  the  money  and  influence  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  commercial  dealings,  became  master  of  &u 
army,  and  of  the  Province  of  Syria.  He  fixed  his 
heau-quarters  at  Apamea,^  a town  of  remarkable 
strength,  situated  on  a hill  rising  out  of  a level 
country,  and  protected  partly  by  the  river  Orontes, 
which  flows  almost  round  it,  und  partly  by  a large 
tract  of  marsh  or  stagnant  water,  which  obstructs 
the  approach  of  an  enemy.  It  commanded,  besides, 
the  resources  of  a most  abundant  district,  which 
bad  long  been  famous  for  its  wealth  and  fertility; 
and  there  were  several  other  strong  fortresses  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  petty  Chiefs  of  which  were  induced 
by  the  money,  or  by  the  credit  of  Bassus,  to  support 
him  in  his  enterprise.  We  are  told,  too,§  that  the 
Chief  of  one  of  the  wandering  Arab  tribes,  inhabiting 
the  desert  between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  was 
bribed  by  promises  of  high  pay  to  himself  and  his 
followers,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  same  cause  ; uor 
did  Bassus  scrujde  to  call  in  the  more  powerful  suc- 
cour of  the  Sovereigns  of  Pbrthia,  who  were  naturally 
glad  to  foment  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  Romans, 
and  who  once  or  twice  relieved  Apamca  by  their 
suddeu  appearance,  when  Bassus  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  forces  employed  by  Ctesur  against  him.||  Thus 
there  were  two  private  individuals  acting  a conspi- 
cuous part  in  two  different  extremities  of  the  Empire, 
and  each  indebted  for  his  political  importance  to  the 
connect io tit  w ith  foreign  Princes  which  he  had  formed 
in  the  course  of  his  commercial  dealings.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  services  rendered  to  Carsar  in 
Africa  by  P.  Sitius,  at  the  very  time  that  Q.  Cecilias 
Bassus  in  Syria  was  organizing  an  opposition  against 
biin.  Other  more  important  occupations  prevented 
Cesar  from  employing  a very  considerable  force  to 
put  him  down ; and  he  continued,  therefore,  to  retain 
possession  of  Apamea,  and  to  command  the  troops 
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which  hod  deserted  to  him  from  Sex.  Caesar,  till  C.  CaiusJulitM 
Cassius,  after  the  death  of  Cesar,  became  the  head  of  c«*ar. 
the  party  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Asia,  when  the v 
superior  lame  and  rank  of  Cassius  induced  the  soldiers 
of  Bassus  to  commit  a second  act  of  desertion,  to 
abandon  him,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command 
of  Cassius.* 

There  are  few  more  curious  historical  records,  than 
that  which  Evelyn,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  left  of  the 
state  of  England  immediately  after  the  great  civil 
war.  He  gives  a journal  of  an  excursion  which 
he  made  through  the  midland  and  northern  counties 
just  at  that  period ; and  draws  a most  lively  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  towns,  and  of  • 
the  marks  of  havoc  and  confiscation  which  naturally 
attended  the  decision  of  so  obstinate  a contest.  But 
when  we  would  strain  our  eyes  to  discover  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  Homan  Empire  when  the  sword 
w as  at  lust  sheathed,  and  the  victory  of  Caesar  was  no 
longer  disputed,  we  arc  obliged  to  turn  away  in  dis- 
appointment, and  can  only  indulge  a vain  regret,  that 
the  materials  for  obtaining  a really  valuable  knowledge 
of  ancient  history  are  so  exceedingly  scanty.  We 
have  seen  that  Spain  and  Syria  were  even  yet  disturbed 
by  the  allow  of  actual  warfare ; that  Sex.  Pompeius 
was  the  chief  of  a formidable  baud  of  plunderers  in 
the  cue  country,  while  Q.  Ccecilius  Bassus  possessed 
in  the  other  a strong  and  important  city,  and  the 
command  of  a Roman  legion.  Before  we  return  to  Italy 
itself,  we  wish  to  glean  a few  facts  illustrative  of  the 
condition  of  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  and 
to  describe  the  characters  of  some  of  the  persons,  to 
whose  cure  Cesar  had  committed  them. 

The  countries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  Sketch  of 
and  the  Ionian  gulf,  which  had  been  so  lately  the  the  state  of 
principal  scat  of  the  civil  war,  were  now  governed  by  J**c  dl[* 

P.  Vatiuius  and  Scr.  bulpicius.  We  have  already  °" 

mentioned  the  serv  ices  which  Vatinius  had  rendered 
to  Ciesar  in  lllyricum,  w hen  he  succeeded  A.Gubinius  Ulyrlcum. 
in  the  management  of  the  war  in  that  Province,  and 
obliged  M.  Octavius  to  abandon  the  contest  nnd  with- 
draw into  Africa.  He  had  been  rewarded  with  a 
titular  Consulship  during  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year  706,  t and  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
command  the  Province  of  lllyricum,  as  Proconsul. 

He  was  continually  occupied  in  reducing  the  stroug 
holds  of  the  neighbouring  Dalmatians, £ who  had 
taken  an  active  part  against  Caesar  throughout  the 
late  war;  and  it  appears,  too,  that  some  Roman  offi- 
cers, who  hail  probably  taken  refuge  in  lllyricum  after 
the  defeat  of  Pompey,  were  carrying  on  a plundering 
and  desultory  warfare,  accompanied  with  all  that 
wanton  cruelty  which  usually  marks  the  last  vindictive 
struggles  of  a vanquished  party  in  a civil  war.  Ackaia,  Achaia. 
under  which  name  was  included  the  whole  of  Grccco 
southward  of  Thermopylie,  was  at  this  same  period 
under  the  government  of  Ser.  Sulpicius.  Sulpicius, 
the  most  distinguished  lawyer  of  his  day,  hod  been 
one  of  those  who  remained  in  Italy  when  Pompey 
first  withdrew  into  Greece,  nor  had  he  at  any  subse- 
quent time  been  induced  to  follow  him.  The  neutrality 
thus  observed  by  a man  of  his  high  birth  and  charac- 
ter, was  too  grateful  to  Caesar  to  pass  unrewarded ; 
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Biography.  wbcn  Q.  Fufins  Calcnus  returned  home,  to  share 
the  honours  of  the  Consulship  with  I’.  Vatinius,  Ctesur 
fixed  upon  Sulptcius  os  the  most  (it  person  to  succeed 
him  in  the  government  of  Greece.*  Such  a task  was 
probably-  not  an  easy  one  : there  were  several  distin- 
guished persons  who  had  been  involved  in  the  defeat 
of  Pompey.f  and  who  were  now  living  in  Greece  in 
exile  ; many  again  of  the  Greeks  themselves  had  been 
forward  in  opposing  Caesar,;  and  were  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  conduct  by  the  forfeiture  of  their 
properties  j-  while  the  adherents  of  the  victorious  party 
could  not,  at  once,  lay  aside  the  license  to  which  the 
war  had  accustomed  them,  and  still  indulged  themselves 
in  frequent  acts  o flawless  violence,  § which  it  might  not 
be  safe  or  practicable  for  Sulpicius  to  punish.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  his  professional  Attachment  to  the  laws, 
and  his  moderate  character,  disposed  him  to  alleviate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  sufferings  of  the  people  whom 
he  governed  ; and  the  state  of  Greece  was,  perhaps, 
enviable,  when  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the 
other  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 

Of  the  condition  of  Asia,  little  appears  to  be  known } 
except  that  the  Province,  called  by  that  name,  was 
now  under  the  government  of  P.  Servilius  lsauricus,|f 
who  had  been  Cesar's  colleague  in  the  Consulship  in 
the  year  705,  and  whom  Cicero  compliments  on  his 
beneficent  and  equitable  administration.  Deiotnrus,4[ 
King  of  Galatia,  who  had  formerly  assisted  Poinpcy 
in  the  civil  war,  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  had 
endeavoured  to  appease  Caesar's  anger  by  his  active 
services  in  the  war  with  Pharnaces,  was  about  this 
time  accused,  by  bis  own  grandson,  of  having  in- 
tended to  assassinate  Cssar,  when  passing  through 
Asia  Minor  two  years  before,  on  his  return  from 
Egypt.  Although  he  had  been  acknowledged  as  an 
independent  Sovereign  by  Cesar  himself,  yetDciotarus 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  Cicero,  with  whom  he  had 
long  been  familiarly  acquainted,  to  defend  him  against 
this  charge,  and  the  cause  was  tried  by  Cssar  in 
his  own  house.  It  ap|>enrs  that  nothing  was  de- 
termined immediately;  and  as  Cesar  was  forming 
plans  for  an  expedition  into  Parthia,  he  may  have  de- 
ferred his  judgment  on  Deiotarus  till  he  should  be 
himself  in  Asia,  and  should  be  able  to  ascertain  more 
fully  what  decision  would  be  most  conducive  to  his 
own  interests. 

Cesar's  late  conquests  in  Africa  had  been  intrusted 
(as  we  have  already  mentioned)  to  the  command  of 
C.  Sallustius  Crispus  the  historian.**  His  oppressions 
nnd  extortions  are  said  to  have  been  carried  to  such 
a pitch,  that  he  was  more  like  a plunderer  than  a 
Proconsul  \ and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  finding 
the  miseries  of  war  succeeded  by  the  tyranny  of  such 
a government,  must  hAve  been  amongst  the  most 
wretched  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  return  of  Ciesar  from  Africa,  in  the  end  of  July, 
707,  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  his  Triumphs 
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which  he  now  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  his  CaJuiiJuliai 
various  successes  in  Gaul,*  in  Egypt,  in  Pontus,  and  in  c*",r- 
Africa.  Each  of  these  pageants  occupied  a separate  day,  ^ 
and  there  was  an  interval  of  some  days  between  them, 
that  the  interest  of  the  )*oplc  might  be  kept  alive, 
and  that  each  might  pass  off  without  weariness.  In 
the  first  Triumph,  Vercingetorix,f  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  at  the  famous  siege  of  Alcsia  six  years  before, 
was  led  amongst  the  captii'es  in  the  procession,  and 
was  immediately  afterwards  put  to  death.  It  is 
mentioned  that  an  accident  happened  to  Ciesar's 
triumphal  chariot  on  this  occasion,  by  which  he  was 
nearly  thrown  out  of  it  ; and  so  natural  is  superstition, 
even  to  men  of  the  greatest  natural  abilities,  if  un-  Triumph*, 
enlightened  by  the  knowledge  of  God,  that  he  was 
accustomed,;  ever  afterwards,  as  soon  as  he  had 
seated  himself  in  any  carriage,  to  repent  a certain 
form  of  words  three  times  over,  by  way  of  a charm 
for  the  security  of  his  journey.  The  injury  which 
the  chariot  had  sustained,  rendered  it  necessary  that 
another  should  be  substituted  for  it ; and  the  proces- 
sion was  so  long  delayed,  that  it  was  dark  before  the 
final  ceremony  of  ascending  into  the  Capitol  could 
lake  place.  But  the  spectacle  lost  nothing  by  this 
circumstance  ; for  we  are  told  that  forty  elephants 
were  ranged  in  order  on  both  sides  of  the  w«y,$  sup- 
porting, in  their  trunks,  a number  of  candelabra  filled 
with  lights.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  accident  ot 
the  morning  had  produced  a strong  impression  on 
Ciesar' s mind ; and  that,  with  the  feeling  so  common 
in  ancient  times  of  wishing  by  a voluntary  humiliation 
to  disarm  the  envy  with  which  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  regard  excessive  prosperity,  he  climbed,  or 
rather  crawled,  up  the  steps  leading  to  the  Capitol 
upon  his  knees. j|  In  his  Egyptian  Triumph,  Arainoe, 
the  younger  sister  of  Cleopatra,  appeared  amongst 
the  prisoners,  and  excited  ft  general  feeling  of  com- 
passion, which,  together  with  Caesar's  fondness  for 
her  sister,  saved  her  from  sharing  the  fate  of  Vercinge- 
torix.  The  Triumph  over  Pharnaces  was  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  display  of  a banner,  with  the*  famous 
words  “ Foil,  yidi , and  we  may  imagine  that 

Cssar  delighted  in  representing  his  victory  over  the 
King  of  Pontus  as  so  easily  won,  in  order  to  depre- 
ciate Pompey's  glory  as  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates. 

In  bis  African  triumph,  Juba,  the  son  of  the  late  King 
of  Mauritania,**  was  the  most  distinguished  pri- 
soner i but  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  afterwards 
became  an  historian  of  considerable  eminence,  and 
recovered  his  hereditary  throne,  with  an  accession  of 
territory,  from  the  favour  of  Augustus.  The  civil 
wars,  according  to  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Romans,  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a regular 
Triumph  ; but,  if  we  may  believe  Appian.ft  picture* 
were  exhibited  in  the  procession  representing  the 
deaths  of  Scipio,  Petreius,  and  Cato,  although  their 
names  were  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  conquered 
enemies,  which,  as  usual,  was  displayed  to  the  people 
as  a part  of  the  ceremony.  Indignation  was  naturally 
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ft  Of  Btll.  Civil,  lib.  u.  e.  101. 
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excited  by  this  indirect  glorying  at  the  deaths  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Com* 
monwealth  ; but  the  splendour  of  the  pageant  drove  all 
other  considerations,  vve  ore  told,  from  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  ;*  and  when  they  were  informed  that  Craar 
had  brought  into  the  treasury,  as  the  fruit  of  his  con- 
quests, a sum  exceeding  4,843,750 /.  of  our  money, t 
few  would  be  disposed  to  estimate  justly  the  immense 
price  of  wickedness  and  misery  at  which  this  plunder 
had  been  purchased. 

His  Triumphs  were  followed  by  various  largesses  of 
provisions  and  money  to  the  populace  \ and  by  a suc- 
cession of  splendid  spectacles,  which  were  perhaps 
equally  effectual  in  winning  the  affections  of  the  mul- 
titude. Magnificent  public  entertainments  were  given, 
and  the  people  were  feasted,  we  are  told,  at  two  and 
twenty  thousand  tables  ;*  besides  which  every  one  of 
the  poorer  citizens  received  a certain  portion  of 
meat, 4 about  two  bushels  and  a half  of  corn,  ten 
pounds  of  oil,  and  3/.  4s.  7 d.  in  money.  A year's 
rent, 1 1 or  possibly  a year's  house-tax,  was  also  re- 
mitted to  every  person  in  Rome  who  paid  for  his 
dwelling  less  than  16/.  2j.  lid.  and  to  every  one  in 
Italy  who  paid  less  than  4/.  Or.  j or  possibly  the 
remission  to  the  Italians  was  now  given  in  addition  to 
that  which  Caesar  had  already  given  to  the  Homans, 
according  to  Don  Cassius,  before  he  set  out  for 
Africa,  in  the  preceding  winter.  But  it  is  said  that 
he  somewhat  lessened  the  effect  of  these  liberalities, 
by  a previous  scrutiny  and  reduction  of  the  number  of 
citizens  who  were  to  profit  by  them  j for  finding 
that  the  list  of  iwiupers  at  Rome,**  or  of  persons 
receiving  relief  from  the  distributions  of  corn  issued 
at  the  public  expense,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand,  he  caused  this  account  to  be 
rigorously  examined,  and  diminished  it  by  about  one 
half ; providing  moreover  by  a law,  that  no  new 
claimants  on  the  public  bounty  should  be  admitted, 
unless  when  vacancies  in  the  number  now  established 
should  be  occasioned  by  death.  To  his  soldiers  he 
gave  at  the  rate  of  161/.  9*.  *2ri.  to  each  of  the  com- 
mon men;  323/.  18s.  4 d.  to  the  Centurions  ; and  645/. 


• Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlill.  p.  223. 
f Veil.  Pstcrcalus,  lib.  ii. 
t Plutarch,  m C'enrr,  r.  55. 

5 “ Vuceratio,"  ton/.  Sue  Ionium  In  Cmtart,  c.  .13. 

H -Suetonius,  m Centre,  c.  38.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlii.  p.  209. 
5 It  is  not  quite  clear  what  was  the  nature  of  the  payment 
which  Cirur  remitted  on  this  occasion.  To  hare  deprived  all 
landlords  of  a year’*  rrnt  seems  a measure  more  violently  Ini- 
quitous than  Cesar  was  likely  to  have  sanctioned ; especially  a*  lie, 
or  his  partisan,  represents  this  very  same  thing  as  one  nf  the 
mischievous  proposals  of  M.  Callus  iu  his  Pratorabip,  brought 
forward  by  him  at  the  same  tine  with  a law  for  the  general 
abolition  of  nil  debts,  which  exposed  him  to  the  censures  of  those 
persons  to  whom  Caesar  had  intrusted  the  administration  of  the 
Capital.  Possibly  it  was  a remission  of  all  rent*  due  to  the 
Government,  which  may  hare  been  the  proprietor  of  a large 
portion  of  the  land  occupied  by  buildingx  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  towns  in  Italy.  Dion  Cassius  says,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repeated  conflicts  which  took  place  between  the 
soldiers  of  Octavius  Csesiu-  ami  the  citizens,  both  in  Rome  and  in 
the  other  towns  of  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  the  course 
of  which  a great  many  houses  were  burnt,  there  was  grunted 
also  a remission  of  rent  both  in  the  Capital  and  in  the  country 
towns ; but  he  does  not  say  whether  this  was  an  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  an  arrangement  generally  made  between  tbs  landlords 
and  their  tenants,  in  consideration  of  the  temporary  distress  of 
the  latter.  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  xlriii.  p.  362. 

••  Suetonius,  c.  41.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xiiiL  p.  224. 
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16s.  8 d.  to  the  military  Tribune*.*  The  cavalry  are  CaiusJuliua 
said  to  have  received  at  the  rate  of  193/.  15r.  a man.  “ 

In  addition  to  these  presents  in  money,  settlements  in  ' 
land  were  given  to  the  army  j yet  wc  arc  told  that 
the  soldiers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  rewards  con- 
ferred on  them  ;t  and  something  of  real  bitterness 
mingled  perhaps  with  the  wild  license  of  the  moment,  710. 
when,  as  they  followed  their  leader  in  his  Triumphal  __ 
procession,  they  sang  doggerel  verses,  attacking  the  At  c< 
infamous  profligacy  of  his  youth,  reproached  him  with  59, 
their  miserable  fare  of  roots  ut  Dyrrhachium,  and,  to 
parodying  the  sentiment  of  the  Stoics,  told  him,  that  44. 
if  he  acted  honestly,  he  would  be  condemned  for  his 
treasons,  but  if  he  played  the  villain,  he  might  win 
the  throne.  Already,  too,  they  assumed  so  much  of 
the  self-importance  of  the  guards  of  a military  despot, 
that  they  murmured  loudly  against  the  extravagance 
of  Caesar's  spectacles  j and,  if  we  may  believe  Dion 
Cassius,  they  actually  showed  symptoms  of  mutiny, 
which  were  only  supjxfssed  by  the  vigour  of  their 
chief,  in  seizing  one  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  and 
ordering  him  to  be  executed  immediately.  Vet  wiser 
and  better  citizens  might  have  joined  them  in  con- 
demning the  profusion  of  the  entertainments  now 
given  to  the  multitude,  and  might  have  recognised 
the  invariable  policy  of  tyrants,  in  the  conduct  of 
Caesar,  thus  pampering  the  populace  with  shows  and 
feostings,  while  he  was  plundering  and  oppressing 
the  rich,  the  respectable,  and  the  industrious.  He 
had  built  a Forum,  or  great  square,  which  was  called 
after  his  own  name,  an  Amphitheatre,  and  a Temple  in 
honour  of  Venus,  giving  her  the  epithet  of  **  Geni- 
trix ,"  or  “ the  Ancestress,"  in  allusion  to  the  fabled 
descent  of  the  Julian  family  from  lulus,  the  son  of 
jRneas.  These  various  buildings  were  now  to  be 
opened,  or  consecrated  ; and  this,  together  with  the 
pretence  of  paying  honours  to  the  memory  of  his 
daughter  Julia,  J who  had  died  about  eight  years  Shows  of 
before,  furnished  him  with  an  occasion  of  gratifying  vxrious 
the  favourite  tastes  of  the  multitude  to  the  utmost.  £ XlSjT*” 
Dramatic  entertainments  were  exhibited  in  all  the  tbo'peoule 
different  quarters  of  the  city,$  and  were  performed  in  ^ * 
several  different  languages,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
numerous  strangers  assembled  in  the  Capital  from  idl 
parts  of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  one  of  these  perform-  Dramatic 
antes  that  Dec.  Laberius,  a Roman  knight,  ami  well  Mtertaln- 
known  as  a writer  of  farces,  was  forced,  at  Cicsar's  ,nfaU’ 
request,  to  appear  as  an  actor  on  the  stage  in  one  of 
his  own  plays , and  having  thus  forfeited  his  rank  by 
becoming  one  of  a profession  which  the  Romans  con- 
sidered infamous,  he  recovered  it  again  from  Caesar, 
as  a reward  for  his  condescension,  and  received  be- 
sides a large  present  in  money.  But  the  dramatic 
spectacles  were  little  regarded  in  comparison  with 
the  sports  of  the  Circus,  and  the  Amphitheutrc,  the  com-  Sports  of 
bats  of  gladiators,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Naum&chia.  tbc  Amphi- 
The  hunting  of  different  animals  was  continued  during  dicstrr. 


• Applan,  dt  BtfL  CML  lib.  ii.  c.  102.  Tbc  sum  heir  stated 
appear*  enormoo* ; yet  • natural  correction  of  the  text  of  Sueto- 
nius, which  in  its  present  state  is  clearly  corrupt  moke*  his 
testimony  exactly  confirm  tliat  of  Appian  ; and  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  uad  been  plundered  to  furnish  Caesar  with  the  means  of 
enriching  his  soldiery. 

f Pliny,  lib.  xix.  c.  8.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlliL  p.  224  , 228. 
Suetonius,  in  Cm  tart,  c.  49.  51. 

X Plutarch,  in  Cmtart,  c.  55.  Dion  Cusius,  lib.  xliii.  p.  225. 

4 Suetonius,  in  Cmtart , c.  39. 
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Biography.  five  days  ; and  it  is  said,  that  the  camelopard,  or 
giraffe,  was  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  cx- 
From  hibited  at  Rome.*  On  the  last  day,  a regular  engage- 
c*  c*  ment  took  place,  in  which  twenty  elephants,  thirty 
695*  horsemen,  and  five  hundred  foot-soldiers  fought  on 
J®  each  side  j and  at  another  time  twenty  elephonts.t 
mounted  with  their  turrets,  and  assisted  by  sixty 
light-armed  soldiers,  were  opposed  to  fire  hundred 
infantry  and  twenty  horsemen.  The  combats  of 
gladiators  were  also  on  the  grandest  scale  j and,  if 
44  we  may  believe  Suetonius,  lurius  Leptinus,  a man 
w.  f w^ose  had  been  Pnetor,  and  Q.  C alpenus,  a 

Senator,  fought  in  these  contests  amongst  the  hun- 
8 dreds  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  criminals  con- 

demned to  die,  who  in  general  were  the  combatants. 
In  like  manner,  the  martini  exercise,  called  the 
Pyrrhic  donee,  was  performed  by  the  sons  of  men  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  Provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia; 
and  many  of  the  young  Roman  Nobility  appeared  as 
drivers  of  chariots  in  the  races  of  the  Circus.  But 


exhibited  in  the  Capital  of  the  civilized  world,  under  C 
the  express  direction  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Empire, 
himself  a man  of  the  highest  and  most  cultivated v 
intellect  in  his  dominions. 

Wc  have  called  C&sar  the  Sovereign  of  the  Empire} 
for,  independently  of  that  actual  power  which  his 
sword  had  conferred  on  him,  the  Senate,  since  the 
tidings  of  his  successes  in  Africa,  had  showered  upon 
him  all  the  dignities  and  offices  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 11c  had  been  appointed  Dictator  for  ten 
years,*  and  Prtrfectua  Morum,  or  Superintendent  of 
Public  Manners  and  Morals,  with  the  whole  vast 
authority  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Censors,  for  three  _ 
years.  He  was  to  nominate  the  other  Magistrates,  j, 
who  were  before  elected  by  the  people ; although  it  t 
appears  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  power  to  o 
its  full  extent,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Consuls, 
allowed  all  other  public  officers  to  be  appointed  half 
by  the  tribes,  as  usual,  and  half  by  himself.f  He 
was  allowed  to  have  his  Curulc  chair  in  the  Senate 


Nfttuna-  the  Nuiimachia,  or  sea-fight,  excited  greater  admira- 
chU,orsea-  tion  than  even  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  or  of 
the  elephants.  An  immense  pond  or  lake  was  dug 
near  the  Tiber,  and  having  been  filled  with  water, 
ships  of  war,  of  different  sizes,  of  which  some  are 
said  to  have  been  quadriremes,  or  vessels  with  four 
rows  of  oars,  were  introduced  upon  it.  Two  fleets 
were  formed,  one  consisting  of  Egyptians,  and  the 
other  of  Tyrians  ; and  it  is  said  that  there  were  on 
board  of  each  two  thousand  rowers,}  and  one  thou- 
sand fighting  men,  who  engaged  with  one  another, 
and  displayed  all  the.  horrors  of  real  warfare.  Even 
the  habitual  inhumanity  of  the  Romans  was  shocked, 
we  are  told,  in  some  measure,  by  this  enormous  and 
wanton  effusion  of  blood  ; $ yet  they  were  much  more 
shocked,  it  is  added,  at  the  thought  of  the  vast  sums 
of  money  which  were  thus  prodigally  expended. 
Amongst  other  instances  of  magnificence,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  the  whole  Forum  in  which  the  gladiators 
fought,  together  with  the  whole  length  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  was  covered  over  with  awnings  to  protect  the 
spectators  from  the  sun  ; ||  and  some  accounts  which 
Dion  Cassius  had  seen,  added  the  incredible  circum- 
stance that  these  awnings  were  mode  of  silk.  Yet, 
however  justly  there  might  have  existed  a partial  and 
temporary  feeling  of  indignation  or  disgust  at  so 
mnch  prodigality  and  cruelty,  the  entertainments 
were  Altogether  so  attractive,  that  the  multitudes  which 
flocked  to  Rome  to  witness  them  were  obliged  to  live 
in  booths  or  tents,  with  which  they  lined  the  roads 
near  the  Capital,  as  well  as  the  principal  streets  ;^f 
and  many  lives  were  continually  lost  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  crowd  j two  Senators,  it  is  said,  perishing 
amongst  the  rest  in  this  manner  One  circumstance 
yet  remains  to  be  told,  in  order  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  these  festivities.  For  some  cause,  which  Dion 
Human  Cassius  could  not  learn,  human  sacrifices  were  judged 
offbredb*  to  k*  ncc^“"y  i accordingly,  two  men  were 

theCampui  offered  up  in  the  Campus  Martius,  by  the  Pontifices 
Marti  us.  and  the  priest  of  Mars,**  Such  were  the  scenes 

• Dion  Cassius,  Mil  mpr/i. 
t lib.  riil.  e.  7. 

x AppUo,  dt  BtU.  Chit.  lib.  ii.  c.  102. 
f Mon  Cassius,  lib.  xlUI.  p.  225,  226. 
it  Fliny,  lib.  xlx.  c.  1. 
f Sartooin* , c.  39. 

*•  Dioo  lib.  xliii.  p.  226. 


placed  on  a level  with  those  of  the  Consuls,  and  he 
was  entitled  to  deliver  his  opinion  before  every  other 
person  in  the  debates.  To  all  these  were  added  some 
of  those  profane  and  disgraceful  flatteries,}  which 
were  afterwards  so  commonly  bestowed  on  the 
Roman  Emperors.  His  statue,  raised  upon  a figure 
representing  the  earth,  was  placed  in  the  Capitol 
opposite  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  on  it  was  the 
inscription,  **  He  is  a demigod.”  Other  divine 
honours  were  voted  to  him,  either  now,  or  after  his 
return  from  the  campaign  against  the  sons  of  Pompey, 
in  Spain.  His  statues  were  carried,  together  with 
those  of  the  Gods,  in  the  processions  of  the  Circus, 
temples  and  altars  were  dedicated  to  him,  and  priests 
were  appointed  to  superintend  his  worship.  These 
things  he  received  with  a vanity  which  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  contemptuous  pride  of  Sylla. 
Cicsar  took  a pleasure  in  receiving  every  token  of 
homage,  and  in  contemplating,  with  childish  delight, 
the  gaudy  honours  with  which  he  was  invested.  It 
was  a part  of  the  prize  which  he  had  coveted,  ami 
which  he  had  committed  so  many  crimes  to  gain; 
nor  did  the  possession  of  real  power  seem  to  give 
him  greater  delight  than  the  enjoyment  of  these 
forced,  and  therefore  worthless,  flatteries. 

When  Sylla  had  raised  himself  to  the  supreme  power, 
there  was  a definite  object  before  him  which  he  never 
lost  sight  of — the  depression  of  the  popular  party, 
and  the  strengthening  the  Aristocracy  ; and  when  he 
had  accomplished  these  ends,  he  laid  aside  his  indivi- 
dual Sovereignty,  and  took  his  station  ns  the  chief  of 
that  purl  of  the  Commonwealth  on  which  he  had 
conferred  an  absolute  ascendency.  But  Caisar's  policy 
was  entirely  selfish  : he  could  not  pretend  to  act  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Aristocracy,  or  of  the  lower  orders. 
There  were  no  grievances  in  the  old  Constitution 
which  could  be  redressed  only  by  his  despotism ; 
there  bad  been  no  offence  committed  by  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome  which  deserved  that  their  liber- 
ties should  be  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  one  pro- 
fligate individual.  Those  therefore  who  draw  com- 
parisons between  Sylla’s  proscriptions  and  Caesar’s 

* Dion  Cassias,  lib.  xliii.  p.  220.  Cicero,  md  Fawu/taret,  lib.  ix. 
epi»t.  xt. 

t Suetonius,  c.  41. 

I Dion  Cassius,  ibid.  Suetonius,  e.  76. 
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Biography*.  clemency,  forget  the  utterly  different  circumstances 
in  which  the  two  Dictators  were  placed.  Wicked  as 
Sylla's  cruelties  were,  they  were  a retaliation  for 
former  atrocities,  or  a security  for  the  establishment 
of  the  interests  of  the  high  Aristocratical  party  at 
Rome.  The  Samnites  were  butchered  to  maintain 
the  ascendency  of  the  Romans  over  the  Italian  allies  ; 
the  proscription  lists  were  opened  to  exterminate,  if 
possible,  the  adherents  of  the  popular  faction,  who 
bad  abetted  the  violences  of  Sulpicius  and Cinna,  and 
had  so  lately  trampled  the  Nobility  under  their  feet. 
But  after  the  deaths  of  Pompey,  oi  Scipio,  of  L.  Do- 
mitius,  of  M.  Bibulus,  of  L.  Lentulus,  of  M.  Cato, 
and  of  all  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth, whom  could  Csesar  wish  to  proscribe  ? His 
own  wrongs,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  his  own  state- 
ment, hail  been  abundantly  revenged  already  ; the 
security  of  his  government  could  not  be  ensured  by 
massacres,  when  everyone  seemed  ready  to  submit  to 
his  power ; and  if  he  had  wished  to  get  rid  of  all  those 
whose  interests  were  incompatible  with  his  own,  he 
must  have  destroyed  every  free  citizen  in  the  Empire. 
Cuesar's  policy  was  to  draw  a veil  over  the  past,  as  far 
as  possible ; to  conciliate,  by  an  apparent  clemency, 
those  whom  he  held  in  subjection  ; and  to  invest  him- 
self, as  early  as  he  could,  with  all  the  splendour  and 
popularity  which  attend  a Prince  of  commanding 
abilities  ruling  over  a great  Empire.  Had  he  but 
retained  a small  military  force  about  his  person,  to 
save  him  from  the  danger  of  assassination,  there  was 
no  probability  that  his  power  would  ever  have  been 
disturbed  by  any  national  resistance ; he  might  have 
died,  like  Augustus,  in  a peaceful  old  age,  quietly 
enjoying  the  Imperial  Crown,  and  might  have  trans- 
mitted his  dominions  to  his  successor,  without  the 
intervention  of  that  period  of  misery  which  elapsed, 
between  his  murder  and  the  final  exaltation  of  his 
nephew  Octavius,  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  measures  for  the  security 
of  Caesar's  government,  was  the  granting  settlements 
of  lands  to  his  victorious  soldiers.  He  did  not  wish 
to  plant  them  oil  together  in  any  one  part  of  Italy  ;* 
partly  that  by  being  dispersed  into  different  quarters 
they  might  be  less  likely  to  remember  their  own 
power,  and  attempt  to  overthrow'  the  throne  which 
they  haul  raised  ; and  partly  in  order  to  avoid  the 
odium  of  expelling  a large  body  of  the  lawful  occupants 
of  the  soil  in  oraer  to  make  room  for  them.  It  was 
professed  that  for  this  purpose  Ciesar  could  find  land 
enough  amongst  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  adherents 
of  Pompey,  or  In  those  parts  of  Italy  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul  which  were  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth. 
But  it  appears  that  the  Commissioners  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  manage  this  business,  might  extend,  with 
little  control,  the  limits  of  what  they  chose  to  call 
national  or  confiscated  lands  ; and  thus  we  find  them 
dividing  out  the  districts  of  Vcii  and  Capcna  ;f 
threatening  the  neighbourhood  of  Tusculutn,  so  that 
Cicero  entertained  some  fears  for  the  safety  of  his 
own  villa;  seizing  on  estates  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,! 
which  belonged  to  the  corporation  of  the  town  of 
Atella,  in  Campania  ; claiming  the  whole  territory  of 
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Volaterrse,*  because  Sylla  had  decreed  its  confiscation,  CaissJulhis 
although  it  had  since  been  protected  by  an  especial  r. 
law,  passed  by  Caesar  himself  in  his  first  Consulship; 1 
and  by  n still  more  striking  instance  of  arbitrary 
power,  marking  out  for  distribution  a property  which 
had  already  been  sold  by  public  auction  under  Csesars 
authority.t  as  belonging  to  an  adherent  of  Pompey; 
and  had  been  purchased  by  C.  Albimts,  a Senator,  in  the 
natural  confidence  that  Caesar  would  cause  the  validity 
of  such  sales  to  be  religiously  observed,  inasmuch  ns 
his  own  credit  and  interest  were  concerned  in  main- 
taining his  own  acts.  But  in  this  manner,  at  whatever 
expense  of  individual  oppression  and  misery,  the 
veterans  were  provided  for ; and  the  favour  of  the 
army  was  conciliated  towards  a Chief,  whose  sole  de- 
pendence was  on  their  support,  and  who  had  shown 
himself  ready  to  repay  their  services  with  the  rewards 
which  they  most  coveted. 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  property  PurrliMc* 
forfeited  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  on  Recount  of  forfeited 
of  the  support  given  by  its  owners  to  the  party  of  ProP*lDr  by 
Pompey.  At  Rome  the  sales  of  houses  and  lands  j^ercat*. 
were  constantly  going  on,  and  as  it  was  naturally  con- 
sidered odious  to  become  a purchaser,!  monied  men 
of  low  character,  and  some  of  Caesar's  partisans,  who 
cared  not  for  public  opinion,  were  able  to  bny 
splendid  possessions  at  a very  low  price.  It  is  said 
that  M.  Antonius,  § having  thus  bought  the  house 
which  had  belonged  to  Pompey,  was  very  unwilling 
to  pay  the  price  of  it ; presuming  that  his  sendees 
to  Caesar  entitled  him  to  share  in  his  spoils  gratui- 
tously. But  C»sar,  on  his  return  from  Africa,  insisted 
absolutely  on  the  payment  being  made ; and  when 
Antonius  still  demurred,  he  ordered  a military  guard 
to  take  possession  of  his  property.  It  was  now  time 
to  give  up  the  plea  of  right,  and  to  appeal  to  Caesar’s 
forbearance,  that  he  would  not  press  for  immediate 
payment ; and  Caesar,  whose  main  objection  was  to  the 
principle  on  which  Antonius  had  before  refused  to 
pay,  having  no  wish  to  distress  so  useful  an  adherent, 
readily  allowed  him  a longer  time  to  discharge  his 
debt.  It  doe9  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  paid  ; for 
the  profligacy  of  Antonius  kept  him  always  poor,  and 
Ca?sar  did  not  wish  to  exasperate  him,  and  to  run  the 
risk  of  offending  a large  party  among  his  principal 
officers,  by  seeming  to  grudge  them  any  portion  of 
the  fruits  of  his  usurpation.  We  ore  told  that,  whilst 
Caesar  was  in  Spnin,|l  Antonius  proceeded  as  far  as 
Narbo.in  Gaul,  to  join  him,  but  went  no  further;  and 
after  staying  there  some  time  returned  to  Home,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  sale  of  his  property  with  which 
he  was  at  that  period  threatened  for  his  insolvency. 

During  his  stay  at  Narbo,^[  he  is  said  to  have 
communicated  with  C.  Trebonius  some  design 
against  Caesar's  life ; and  it  was  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  Trebonius  afterwards  led  him  aside 
out  of  the  Senate-house,  when  Cesar  was  assassi- 
nated, supposing  that  he,  who  had  once  himself 
proposed  the  very  same  deed,  would  feel  no  regret 
when  it  was  carried  into  execution.  But  it  Is  not 
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Biography.  unlikely  that  some  among  the  conspirators  were 
‘ actuated  by  the  same  motives  which  had  led  Antonius 
to  contemplate  the  murder  ofCeesar  , and  that  it  was 
the  creditor  rather  than  the  tyrant  whom  they  wished 
to  destroy.  Be  this  us  it  may,  the  friends  of  Ciesar 
seized  largely  upon  the  spoils  of  the  defenders  of  the 
Commonwealth  j and  although  in  many  instances  the 
property  thus  gained  was  speedily  dissipated,  yet  the 
scandal  and  the  suffering  occasioned  by  these  pro- 
ceedings was  great  and  deplorable. 

We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  some  of 
those  persons  who  had  been  Ciesar ’s  principal  sup- 
Skftch  of  porters  in  the  civil  war,  and  who  were  now  raised  by  his 
victory  to  the  highest  situations  in  thcCommon  wealth, 
principal  Of  all  these  M.  Antonius  was  the  most  distinguished, 
■dhmts  He  has  been,  necessarily,  often  mentioned  already  in 
M.  Anto-  ^1C  course  of  this  history ; and  we  have  seen  that  his 
nitis.  flight  from  Rome  during  his  Tribunesliip,  furnished 
Caesar  with  a pretence  for  commencing  his  rebellion 
in  the  year  70*;  that  he  was  afterwards  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  Italy  during  Caesar's  absence  in 
Spain  in  the  same  year ; that  he  held  a high  command 
in  Caesar's  army  in  the  subsequent  campaign  in 
Greece ; and  that,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he 
carried  the  greatest  part  of  the  victorious  legions 
back  to  Italy,  and  enjoyed  the  government  of  that 
country  for  the  second  time  till  the  return  of  Ciesar 
from  Egypt  in  the  autumn  of  *06.  lie  was  then 
named  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Cirsar  in  his  second 
Dictatorship  ; but  he  did  not  follow  him  into  Africa, 
and  employed  himself,  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  in 
wasting,  amidst  the  grossest  excesses,  the  property 
tvhich  he  had  purchased  at  Ctcsar's  auctions.  Next 
P.  Dola-  to  Antonius  we  may  rank  P.  Cornelius  Dolabclla, 
Cicero’s  son-in-law,  whose  early  profligacies  and  ex- 
travagances had  led  him  to  join  Ciesar  at  the  beginning 
of  his  rebellion  as  the  natural  patron  of  men  of 
broken  fortunes ; who  had  since  fought  under  him  at 
Pharsalia,*  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  revolu- 
tionary proceedings  when  Tribune,  during  Ctcsar’s 
absence  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  had  gone  with  him 
iuto  Africa,  and  had  served  under  him  through  the 
whole  of  that  campaign.  On  his  return  to  Italy, 
after  Caesar's  final  victory,  he  appears  to  have  lived  in 
a style  of  great  magnificence,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  entertainments  is  recorded  by  Cicero, t who  at 
this  time  often  visited  him,  and  through  him,  and  one 
or  two  other  friends,  maintained  a friendly  intercourse 
ATAtaulius  with  the  prevailing  party.  M.  .Emilius  Lcpidus  is 
Lqtidns.  entitled  to  our  notice,  more  from  the  elevated  situa- 
tion to  which  circumstances  afterwards  raised  him, 
than  from  any  merit  or  abilities  of  bis  own.  Having 
been  Pra;torat  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  he  hnd 
remained  at  Rome  when  the  Consuls  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  Senate  left  it  to  follow  Pompey;* 
ana  when  Caesar  returned  from  Spain,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  704,  Lcpidus  presided  at  the  Comitia, 
which  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  Dictator.  For 
thus  giving  the  sanction  of  a lawful  Magistrate  to 
Csrsar  s proceedings,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Province  of  Hither  Spain,  $ which 
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he  retained  for  two  years  ; and  having  made  himself  CniusJnlim 
useful  in  quieting  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  c***r- 
unpopularity  of  Q.  Cassius,  he  received  the  honours  v 
of  & Triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome,  and  was  named 
Caesar’s  colleague  in  the  Consulship  for  the  year  707. 

This  dignity  he  was  now  enjoying;  and  when  Caesar 
again  set  out  for  Spain,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  being  then 
invested  with  the  Dictatorship,  Lcpidus  was  appointed 
his  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  Capital  during  his  absence.  The  principal 
partisans  of  Ciesar  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  one 
of  his  letters,*  where  we  find  the  names  of  Pansn, 

Hirtius,  Balbus,  Oppius,  Matins,  and  Postumius. 

C.  Vibius  Pansa  had  been  Tribune  in  the  year  702,  C.  Vibius 
and  being  already  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Ciesar,  he  ***nsa' 
interposed  his  negative  upon  some  of  the  earliest 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Senate, t with  a view  to  the 
appointment  of  a new  Proconsul  in  the  Province  of 
Gaul.  We  know  not  how  actively  he  was  engaged 
in  the  civil  war ; but  it  appears  that  he  preserved, 
through  the  whole  of  it,  an  unblemished  character,  J 
and  so  distinguished  himself  by  various  acts  of 
kindness  and  protection  towards  distressed  individuals 
of  the  vanquished  party,  that  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  M.  Brutus  in  the  government  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  year  *08,  he  received  from 
the  people,  on  leaving  Rome,  the  liveliest  tokens  of 
their  good-will  and  gratitude.  A.  Hirtius  wa9  also  a A.IIirtiin. 
friend  of  Cecsnr  before  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
was  with  him  in  Gaul  in  the  year  70®,$  from  whence 
he  was  despatched  to  Rome,  to  make  arrangements 
with  some  of  Cesar's  partisans  in  the  Capital,  and 
returned  to  Ciesar  immediately  after,  so  that  he  was 
probably  with  him  when  he  first  began  his  rebellion. 

We  hear  of  him  again  as  residing  in  Italy  in  the  year 
707,||  when  he,  like  Dolahella,  was  famous  for  the 
sumptuotisness  of  his  table,  and  flattered  Cicero's 
vanity  by  coming  frequently  to  receive  instruc- 
tions from  him  in  the  art  of  orator}'.  He  is  known 
as  the  author  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Commentaries 
of  Cesar's  Wart  in  Gault* f and  was  by  some  said  to 
have  written  also  those  narratives  of  the  campaigns 
in  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  to  which  we  have  so  often 
referred  in  our  account  of  those  events.  He  also  took 
upon  himself  to  write  an  invective  against  Cato  in  an- 
swer to  Cicero's  panegyric  on  him  ;**  and  he  is  said  to 
have  displayed  some  talent  in  the  work,  but  to  have 
incurred  much  greater  ridicule,  for  the  evident  spirit 
of  flatter}'  to  Ciesar  by  which  it  was  dictated.  Both 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  appeared  inclined,  after  Casar’s 
death,  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  old  Con- 
stitution ; they  were  both  Consuls  together  in  the 
year  710,  and  both  perished  in  the  actions  fought  at 
Mutina,  when  commanding  the  armies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth against  the  rebellious  attempts  of  M. 

Antonius.  The  names  of  Balbus  and  Oppius  are 
generally  coupled  together  in  Cicero's  letters,  as  if 
either  personal  or  political  friendship  had  established 
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Biography,  the  closest  union  between  them.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus  ruining  his  credit.  When  Csesar  was  in  Gaul,  Oppius  CslmJiiKi** 
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was  a native  of  Spain,  and  by  birth  a citizen  ofGades. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the  Roman 
Government  in  the  war  so  long  carried  on  against 
Scrtorius,  and  was  rewarded  by  Pompey  with  the  rights 
of  a Homan  citizen.*  From  this  period  he  removed 
to  Rome,  where  he  lived  in  a style  of  affluence, 
and,  os  it  appears,  was  exposed  to  some  odium 
on  account  of  his  wealth  and  luxury.t  He  soon 
became  acquainted  with  Ciesar,  to  whom,  perhaps, 
his  money  enabled  him  to  be  useful ; and  his  inti- 
macy with  him  was  already  firmly  established,  when 
Ca»sar,  after  his  Prietorship,  obtained  the  Province 
of  the  Farther  Spain ; for  we  find  that  Conr  con- 


seems  to  have  been  employed  by  him  as  his  agent  at 
Rome,*  and  was  in  the  habit  of  forwarding  the  letters 
which  passed  between  bim  and  his  principal  officers 
and  their  friends  in  the  Capital.  Like  Balbus,  be  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  Cres-ar  without  interruption, 
and  his  name  is  constantly  mentioned  as  that  of  a 
person  whose  influence  in  the  internal  administration 
of  affairs  was  very  considerable.  But  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  particulars  recorded  of  him  which 
throw  light  upon  his  individual  character. 

C.  Matius  was  a citizen  of  the  Equestrian  order.t 
and  became  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  acquainted 
with  Caesar.  He  was  with  him  for  some  time  in 


ferred  many  kindnesses  for  his  sake  on  his  native 


Gaul,  | and  exerted  himself  at  that  period  to  reconcile 


city  Gadcs.J  When  Cassar  was  afterwards  Consul,  him  to  Cicero,  for  whom  he  entertained  an  old  regard. 
Balbus  was  one  of  those  whom  he  most  warmly  pa-  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  did  his  utmost 


tronised  ; and  when,  in  the  year  697,  his  title  to  the 
character  of  a Roman  citizen  was  disputed  in  a Court 
of  justice,  by  the  instigation,  probably,  of  those  who 
hated  him  as  Cs&ar's  friend,  Crassus,  Pompey,  and 
Cicero  pleaded  for  him  in  his  defence.  Whilst  Cesar 
was  in  Gaul,  Balbus  occasionally  visited  him,§  and 
found  opportunities,  wc  may  suppose,  of  adding  to  his 
fortune  from  the  plunder  of  that  country  and  Britain  ; 
for  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters, ||  alludes  to  the  gardens 
and  a Tuseulun  villa  of  the  favourite,  as  the  fruits  of 


to  preserve  peace  j but  when  his  efforts  proved  fruit- 
less, a most  false  estimate  of  the  claims  of  private 
friendship  led  him  to  follow  Cottar,  though^at  the 
sanie  time  he  disapproved  of  his  cause.  He  docs  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  taken  much  part  in  the  war, 
nor  did  he  acquire  either  riches  or  honours  by  its 
event ; but  availed  himself  of  his  influence  with  the 
conqueror  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  vanquished 
party,  and  to  recommend  a system  of  clemency. 
After  the  death  of  Cassar,  when  his  assassins  were  at 


Cttsar'*  friendship.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he 
remained  at  Rome,  and  was  not  required  by  Ciesar  to 
take  any  active  part  in  the  quarrel, as  be  was  under 
great  obligations  to  Pompey,  and  to  L.  Cornelius 
Lcntulus,  then  Consul,  from  whom  he  had  taken  his 
name  when  he  became  a Roman  citizen.  But  he  was 
always  highly  valued  by  Carsar,  and  possessed  great 
influence  with  him  j insomuch,  that  Cicero  relied 
chiefly  on  his  interest  to  procure  for  him  the  favour 
of  the  conqueror  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.**  He 
was  an  Epicurean  in  principle  and  in  practice,  build- 
ing splendid  villas  after  Caesar* s victory  in  Africa, ft 
and  enjoying  the  gifts  of  fortune  to  the  uttermost.  Ac- 
cording to  the  philosophy  which  he  professed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a selfish  but  easy  tempered  man,  willing 
to  keep  up  a friendly  intercourse  with  persons  of  afl 
parties,  and  studying  to  preserve  his  fortune  unhurt 
through  all  the  political  changes  which  he  witnessed. 
In  this  object  he  was  fully  successful ; for  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi  he  obtained  the  title  of  Consul  from 
M.  Antonius  and  Octavius  in  the  year  7 134+  being 
the  first  individual  who  rose  to  that  honour  without 
being  an  Italian  or  a Roman  citizen  by  birth ; and  at 
his  death  he  was  rich  enough  to  bequeath  the  sum 
of  16s.  Id.  to  every  individual  of  the  Roman  people. 

C.  Oppio*.  His  associate, Oppius,  was  a man  of  mean,  orat  least 
of  humble  birth,§$  and  apparently  became  acquainted 
with  Ciesar  by  furnishing  him  with  money  at  a time 
his  profligacies  were  continually  draining  his  means  and 
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the  height  of  their  power.  Matins  never  disguised  liis 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  persons  to  notice  and  support  C.  Octavius,  when 
he  came  forward  to  claim  the  name  and  inheritance 
of  his  uncle.  Octavius  did  not  forget  his  kindness, 
but  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  him,§  when  the 
course  of  events  had  raised  him  to  the  Imperial  throne : 
and  Matius  lived  to  old  age,  possessed  of  fortune  and 
influence,  without  reproach,  amusing  himself  with 
his  gardens  and  trees,  and,  like  our  own  Evelyn, 
leaving  n name  behind  him  for  his  attention  to  the 
practice  of  horticulture,  and  the  ornamenting  ot 
pleasure  grounds. 

Of  Postumius  wc  have  been  able  to  collect  no  other  Postnmins. 
notices,  than  that  he  was  employed  by  Ciesar  in  the 
civil  war, ||  and  after  his  death  undertook,  together 
with  C.  Matius,  the  directions  of  the  games  which 
were  celebrated  by  Octavius  in  honour  of  his  unde's 
victories. 

One  reflection  naturally  presents  itself  when  we  read 
over  this  list  of  names  hitherto  unknown  in  Roman 
history,  and  now  raised  to  the  highest  eminence  of 
wealth  and  political  importance.  With  all  the  misery 
which  they  hail  occasioned,  the  civil  wars  hail  yet 
produced  the  beneficial  effect  of  depriving  the  oligarchy 
of  great  Roman  families  of  that  predominant  share  of 
power  and  honours  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  enjoy.  In  times  of  commotion,  men  of  wealth,  or 
of  personal  qualifications,  naturally  made  their  way 
to  distinction  and  greatness  ; and  more  monied  men 
and  foreigners  were  thus  introduced  into  the  highest 
class  of  society,  and  gave  a severe  wound  to  that 
narrow  Aristocratical  spirit  which  would  perpetuate 
Nobility  in  one  particular  caste,  and  considers  it  as  a 


••  Ibid.  lib.  *1.  epiat.  vii.  vlll.  4c. 
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Biography,  profanation  to  admit  individual*  taken  from  the  mass 
of  the  people  into  the  ranks  of  this  privileged  order. 
It  was  a general  benefit  to  the  Provinces  of  the 
Roman  Empire  when  Bulbus  obtained  the  Consulship ; 
it  was  a general  elevation  of  the  commercial  and 
monied  classes  of  the  Roman  people,  when  Oppius 
and  Alatius  were  raised  to  a degree  of  power  and 
importance  above  the  families  of  the  oldest  Nobility 
in  the  Commonwealth ; while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  a fortunate  circumstance  towards  maintaining  a 
just  but  not  excessive  respect  for  noble  ancestry,  that 
the  person  who  hail  seised  the  very  highest  place  in 
the  Republic,  was  one  whose  birth  made  him  on  a 
level  with  the  proudest  of  the  Patricians,  and  thus 
rendered  his  sway  less  galling  than  if  his  abilities  and 
crimes  alone  had  exalted  him  above  them. 

It  mny  be  remarked,  also,  that  almost  all  the  friends 
of  Caesar  w hom  we  have  enumerated,  were  men  of 
Epicurean  principles  , and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
T.  Pmnponius  Atticus  and  C.  Mec.rnas,  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  individuals  of  the  Equestrian  order,  who 
flourished  about  this  same  period.  The  doctrines  of 
Epicurus  nnturally  suited  a class  of  men  who  enjoyed 
wealth  without  political  dignity  ; and  such  was  the 
general  character  of  the  Equestrian  order,  to  which 
the  persons  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  origin- 
ally belonged.  Where  these  principles  were  united 
with  an  nmiublc  temper  and  kindly  feelings,  the  mis- 
chief to  which  they  led  was  either  indolence  and  a sort 
of  clegunt  selfishness,  or,  in  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  was  a preference  of  feeling  to  principle,  and 
a habit  of  substituting  kind  and  generous  actions  for  the 
harder  tusk  of  balancing  the  claims  of  conflicting  duties, 
and  following  that  which  was  right,  rather  than  that 
which  was  agreeable.  It  is  probable  that  Matius  and 
Pansa  thought  that  their  conduct  in  supporting  Cesar 
was  amply  atoned  for  by  their  acts  of  jersonal  kindness 
and  disinterestedness  after  his  victory ; so  prone  are 
men  to  purchase  the  privilege  of  declining  a painful 
duty  by  the  practice  of  those  amiable  virtues  which 
confer  at  once  the  greatest  self-complacency  on  them- 
selves, and  most  attract  the  admiration  of  others. 
This  tendency  was  especially  encouraged  by  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus,  which  making  pleasure  the  end  of 
humun  conduct,  represented  virtue  as  the  surest  means 
of  attaining  it.  Men  of  coarser  and  viler  natures 
abused  this  philosophy,  as  was  natural,  far  more 
grossly;  but  its  evil  tendency  was  roost  shown  in 
the  lives  of  its  best  disciples  : for  they  who  believed 
virtue  to  be  indeed  the  truest  road  to  pleasure,  were 
yet  misled  by  perceiving  that  the  virtues  most  agree- 
able to  their  natures,  led  them  to  pleasure  most 
readilv ; and,  coutent  with  the  practice  of  these, 
they  failed  altogether  in  assigning  to  each  virtue  its 
proper  comparative  rank,  and  in  disciplining  their 
natures  to  choose  their  highest  duty,  when  the  grati- 
fication of  their  intellect  or  their  feelings  was  to  be 
the  necessary  sacrifice. 

Meantime,  Caesar  proceeded  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  general  settlement  of  the  Commonwealth,  and, 
like  Sylla,  to  attempt  to  terminate  the  disorders  from 
which  be  had  now  nothing  further  to  gain.  With 
this  view  he  proposed  and  carried  a law,  restricting 
to  two  years  the  term  during  which  any  command  in 
the  Provinces  might  be  held  ;*  and  ordering  that  all 

• Cicero,  PkiMppic.  i.  c.  8. 
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those  Provinces  which  were  governed  by  Praetors  or  CaitmJafios 
Proprietors  should  be  held  only  for  one  year.  But  as  Caaar. 
he  had  himself  marched  with  his  army  out  of  his 's— v-"^ 
Province  by  his  own  sole  authority,  in  open  defiance  Fro*1 
of  the  Cornelian  law  of  Sylla,  which  rendered  such  D*  c* 
conduct  treasonable,  so  a popular  adventurer,  or  an 
able  and  ambitious  General,  would  not  fail  to  procure  • 
or  to  retain  the  command  of  a Province  for  as  long  a * 
time  as  might  suit  his  purposes,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibitions  of  this  law  of  Cesar.  Another  law,  in  which  rq 
also  the  example  of  Sylla  was  followed,  proposed  to  to* 
increase  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code.*  Wilful  44, 
murderers  were  to  incur  the  forfeiture  of  all  their 
property,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  of  exile,  which 
had  hitherto  been  the  utmost  extent  of  punishment 
legally  inflicted  on  the  most  enormous  crimes ; other 
criminals,  when  banished,  were  to  forfeit  the  half  of 
their  fortunes  ; and  persons  condemned  for  disturbing 
the  public  pence, t or  for  any  other  of  those  offences 
against  the  public  welfare,  included  under  the  term 
“ Mojttiat  immtnata/*  or  " lata,"  were  to  be  expelled 
from  Italy  by  the  form  of  forbidding  them  the  use  of 
fire  and  water  within  so  many  miles  of  the  Capital. 

But  this  strictness  ill  accorded  with  the  indemnities 
which  he  hud  himself  granted  to  so  many  persons  con- 
demned for  bribery  and  other  offences ; } or  with  his 
reversing  the  sentences  of  degradation  formerly  passed 
by  the  Censors  upon  several  who  had  since  served  him 
in  the  civil  war.  A third  law,  which  was  most  completely 
at  variance  with  the  popular  principles  on  which  he 
bad  professed  heretofore  to  act,  contained  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Aurelian  law  respecting  the  persons  to 
whom  the  judicial  power  was  to  be  intrusted.  By 
that  law,  passed  as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  Con- 
sulship of  Pompey  and  Craseus,  (u.c.683)  the  Judges 
were  to  be  chosen  from  the  Senate,  the  Equestrian 
order,  and  from  a description  of  men  among  the 
Plebeians  who  possessed  a competent  fortune,  and 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Tribvni  / Erarii . But 
Cwsar  now  made  the  Tnbuni  dErarii  no  longer 
eligible,  and  confined  the  judicial  power,  exclusively, 
to  the  members  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  Equestrian 
order.  § Another  of  Ciesor’s  measures  was  directed 
against  extravagance  in  the  expenses  of  the  tabic, 
being  a renewal  and  an  enforcement  of  the  old 
sumptuary  laws.  Intemperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing was  not  Caesar's  favourite  sensuality;  and  perhaps 
his  feelings  as  a soldier  may  have  made  him  dislike 
an  indulgence  which  he  might  think  inconsistent 
with  the  hardiness  of  a military  nation.  But  he 
found  that  the  impatience  which  men  feel  at  being 
controlled  by  law,  in  a matter  so  entirely  of  a domestic 
nature,  was  too  strong  in  this  point  for  his  authority; 
and  learning  that  as  soon  as  he  left  Hume  his  enact- 
ments were  disregarded,  he  wrote  angrily  from  Spain 
to  say  that  he  was  resolved  henceforward  to  remain 
constantly  in  the  Capital,  that  his  laws  might  be  duly 
observed  ;||  and  afterwards,  he  is  said  not  only  to 
have  posted  guards  at  the  markets,  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  any  forbidden  articles  but  sometimes  to 
have  sent  his  lictors  and  soldiers  into  private  houses. 


• Suetonius,  in  Ctrmrr,  c.  42. 
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Blognphy.  and  to  have  actually  carried  off  from  the  table  any 
v“ dishes  which  exceeded  the  allowed  expense  of  private 
yro®  entertainments.  There  were  others  of  his  acts  which 
Y*  ;*  excited  great  odium  against  him  at  the  time,  and 
0P5.  which  proceeded,  indeed,  very  probably,  from  selfish 
motives ; but  which  were  really  wise  and  liberal,  and 

* ’ loudly  called  for  by  the  existing  circumstances 

A of  the  Empire.  He  conferred  the  rights  of  Roman 

g^a.  citizenship  on  a whole  legion  of  soldiers  whom  he 

to*  had  raised  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  nnd  called  by  the  name 

44  of  the  Alaudse.*  He  bestowed  also  the  same  privilege 

on  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
intended  to  communicate  it  to  nil  the  people  within 
the  Alp9,+  a purpose  which  was  carried  into  effect 
soon  after  his  death  by  M.  Aulonius  and  Octavios. 
He  gave  also  the  inferior  distinction  of  the  rights  of 
Latin  citizenship,  **  Jus  Lalii,"  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  $ He  introduced  a number  of  persons 
into  the  Senate,  so  that  the  majority  of  the  whole 
body  were  said  to  owe  their  admission  to  him;§  nnd 
amongst  the  rest  were  several  Transalpine  Guuls  ;[f 
upon  which  an  ironical  notice  was  handed  about  in 
Rome,  ordering  “ that  no  one  should  pretend  to 
show  the  new  Senators  the  way  to  the  Senate-house.’* 
He  raised  several  new  families  to  the  dignity  of  Pa- 
tricians,^ in  order  to  supply  the  diminution  of  that 
Order  in  the  late  war  ; and  he  fulmitted  all  physicians, 
as  well  as  the  professors  of  »11  other  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  resident  at  Rome,  to  the  right  of  citizenship. 
All  these  acts  had  a beneficial  tendency,  as  far  as  they 
contributed  to  place  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts 
of  the  Empire  on  a level  with  each  other;  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  their  forming  gradually  one  united 
nation,  instead  of  regarding  one  another,  as  hitherto, 
in  the  light  of  masters  nml  slaves,  between  whom 
there  existed  an  insuperable  barrier.  Another  class 
of  Gayar’s  measures  regarded  the  important  subject 
of  population,  and  was  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 
Capital  from  some  portion  of  that  multitude  of 
indigent  citizens  by  which  it  was  overburdened,  and 
to  substitute  free  inhabitants  in  the  room  of  some  of 


ensure  the  existence  of  a free  population  in  Italy,*  he  C^luiJulms 
forbade  all  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  Ca5W* 
forty,  from  being  abroad  for  more  than  three  years 
together,  except  on  military  service;  nor  were  the  J1*® 
sons  of  Senators  allowed  to  leave  the  country  at  all,  ^95* 

except  they  travelled  in  the  suite  of  a Magistrate.  He  ' 

also  insisted  that  all  graziers,  and  persons  who  fed 
sheep  or  other  animals  on  a large  scale,  should  employ  __ 
freedmen  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  one  third  out  ^ c> 
of  the  whole  number  of  their  shepherds  or  herdsmen.  59^ 

But  the  short  duration  of  Ctesar’s  power  prevented  to 
these  regulations  from  producing  any  sufficient  44. 
effect ; and  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,!  it  was  still 
matter  of  complaint  that  many  districts  of  Italy  were 
only  redeemed  from  desolation  by  the  number  of 
slaves  belonging  to  the  great  landed  proprietors  of 
Rome. 

The  reform  of  the  Calendar,  which  was  accomplished  Refonn  ot 
by  Cresar,  is  too  famous  to  be  altogether  passed  over  Calcn- 
in  silence.  It  has  been  observed  several  times  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  that  tbc  nominal  time  was 
about  two  months  in  advance  of  the  real  season  of 
the  year,  so  that  what  was  called  Midsummer,  was, 
in  reality,  the  latter  end  of  April.  This  confusion  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  strange  power  allowed  to  tho 
l’ontifices  of  intercalating  or  adding  to  the  year  what 
number  of  days  they  pleased  , and  this  power  was 
very  capriciously  exercised,  as  the  interests  of  their 
friends  might  require  a greater  number  to  be  added  to 
lengthen  the  period  of  their  being  in  office,  or  a less 
number  in  order  to  shorten  the  term,  when  the  annual 
Magistracies  were  held  by  men  of  the  opposite  party. 

Cesar  now  employed  the  ablest  astronomers  of  the 
age  to  place  the  computation  of  time  on  a true  foot- 
ing;* and  two  months  were  added  to  the  current 
year,  that  on  the  ensuing  first  of  January  the  real  and 
nominal  time  might  agree  with  one  another.  For 
the  future,  the  year  was  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days,  and  a single  day  wus  to  be  added 
every  fourth  year,  according  to  our  present  practice  ; 
so  that  this  Julian  Calendar  has  been  followed  ever 


the  slaves,  who  were  now  almost  the  sole  cultivators 
of  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  He  is  said  to  have 
settled  no  fewer  than  eighty  thousand  citizens,**  many 
of  them  freedmen,  in  different  colonies;  and  to  have 
restored  on  this  occasion  many  towns  which  had  been 
ruined  in  former  wars,  particularly  Carthage  and 
Corinth.  These  two  famous  cities  had  been  both  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  year,  exactly  a century  before 
the  period  of  their  restoration  ; they  were  now  re- 
built together,  and  in  a very  short  time  rose  to  a 
high  degree  of  wealth  and  importance.  Then,  to 

• Suetonius,  c.  24. 
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i Ibid.  c.  41.  Taritns,  Annal.  lib.  xi.  c.  25.  Dion  Cassius 
nudera  Q , Fufius  Calemis  **J,  in  his  speerh  in  defence  of  M.  An- 
toaiua,  dint  Cicero's  family  was  among  tluar  raised,  on  tills 
occasion,  to  the  rank  of  Patricians.  This  U not  impossible ; u 
C**nr  would  naturally  fix  upon  those  families  which  wctc  noble, 
though  not  Patriclani  : ami,  as  Cicero  was  almost  the  only  man 
surviving  who  bad  been  Consul  before  the  civil  wars,  his  family 
would  readily  surest  itself  as  one  of  the  first  to  receive  this 
aereiMion  of  dignity. 

••  Suetonius,  c.  42.  Strxbo,  lib.  viiL  p.  436.  lib.  xvU.  p.  968. 
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since  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  with  only  the  slight 
correction  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  Xill.  in  lGbtt, 
and  adopted  in  Great  Britain  in  175%  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  New  Style. 

Such  were  the  principal  public  measures  of  Csesar's  Additional 
government ; but  it  was  not  by  these  that  he  pro-  honour* 
voked  the  conspiracy  to  which  be  fell  a victim,  so 
much  as  by  the  arrogance  of  his  personal  behaviour, 
nnd  his  open  assumption  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  victory  in 
the  power,  of  an  absolute  Sovereign.  After  his  last  Hpaln.' 
victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  the  flattery 
of  the  Senate  added  yet  more  to  the  extravagant  ’J’®' 
honours  which  they  had  already  lavished  on  him  < 
and  it  uppears  that  the  homage  thus  profusely  offered 
to  him  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  nnd  that  he 
fancied  himself  greater  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
servility  with  which  he  was  regarded.  It  was  voted  tbut 
he  should  be  styled  the  **  Father  of  his  country,”  and 
that  the  title  Impcrator  should  be  prefixed  to  his  name 
that  his  person  should  be  declared  sacred  ; and  that 
he  should  be  appointed  Dictator  for  life.  His  statue 

• Swtonlru,  uU  mjrra. 
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Biography,  wji  placed  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  or  Romulus,*  and 
*in  the  Capitol,  next  to  those  of  the  seven  traditional 
Kings  of  Rome,  and  of  L.  Junius  Brutus,  the  founder 
of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  allowed  to  wear,  on 
all  public  festivities,  the  dress  used  by  victorious 
Generals  at  their  Triumphs ;+  and  at  all  tunes  to  have 
a crown  of  laurel  on  his  head.  The  month  in  which 
he  was  born,  and  which  had  till  then  been  called 
Quintilis,  was  now  named  Julius,  or  July,  in  honour 
of  him.  Money  was  stamped  with  his  image  ; and  a 
guard  of  Senators  and  citizens  of  the  Equestrian  order 
was  voted  for  the  security  of  his  person.  It  was 
apparently  soon  after  his  return  from  Spain,  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  Senate  waited  upon  him  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  decrees  which  they  had  passed 
in  his  honour.  He  received  them  in  state  in  front  of 
the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix  which  lie  had  himself 
founded  ; J but  he  never  rose  from  his  seat,  either 
when  they  first  approached  him,  or  when  they  pre- 
sented to  him  so  many  tokens  of  their  submission 
offeoce  by  an<*  ^evot*on-  This  was  an  affront  which  was  never 
the srro-  forgiven;  and  it  was  particularly  remarked, § that 
gsnee  of  during  his  own  Triumph,  a short  time  before,  when 
his  beta-  L.  Pontius  Aquilia,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  allowed  his 
™Mlr*  triumphal  chariot  to  pass  by  the  benches  appropriated 
to  himself  and  his  colleagues  without  rising  from  his 
place,  Cesar  noticed  it  with  great  indignation,  openly 
saying,  that  Aquila  hoi!  better  at  once  take  from  him 
the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth  ; and  for 
some  days  afterwards,  whenever  he  promised  any 
thing  to  any  one  who  waited  upon  him,  he  used, 
ironically,  to  add,  “ But  you  must  obtain  the  consent 
of  Pontius  Aquila !"  On  another  occasion  when,  at 
the  time  of  the  Latin  holydays,||  Cesar  was  riding 
into  Rome  in  solemn  procession,  after  having  per- 
formed the  usual  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  hill,  some 
voices  amongst  the  multitude  saluted  him  with  the 
title  of  King  ; and  a laurel  crown,  bound  round  with 
the  white  fillet  or  diadem,  which  was  the  well-known 
ornament  of  royalty,  was  placed  upon  one  of  his 
statues.  Two  of  the  Tribunes,  Epidius  Marullus 
and  C.  Cscsetius  Flavius,  ordered  the  diadem  to  be 
taken  off  from  the  laurel  wreath,  and  the  man  who 
had  put  it  on  the  statue  to  be  token  into  custody. 
Upon  this  Cse&ar  upbraided  them  in  strong  language 
for  endeavouring  to  excite  the  popular  odium  against 
him,  as  if  he  were  really  ambitious  of  the  Kingly  title  ; 
and  by  an  exercise  of  what  Paterculus  cnlls  his  C.'en- 
sorian  power,  he  forbade  them  acting  any  more  as 
Tribunes,  and  expelled  them  from  the  Senate  ; de- 
ploring at  the  same  time,  we  are  told,  his  own  bard 
fortune,  in  being  thus  obliged  either  to  do  violence  to 
the  clemency  of  his  nature,  or  to  suffer  his  dignity  to 
be  compromised.  It  is  added,  that  Cmsar  so  deeply 
resented  the  conduct  of  these  Tribunes,**  that  he 
applied  to  the  father  of  Ctcsctius  to  renounce  his  son 
for  his  seditious  behaviour  ; promising  him  that  he 
would  amply  provide  for  his  two  other  sons,  if  he 
complied  with  his  wishes.  But  the  old  man  replied. 
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*'  that  Cesar  should  rather  deprive  him  of  all  his  Caina/ulim 
children,  than  prevail  on  him  to  turn  one  of  them 
out  of  his  house  as  deserving  to  be  given  up  by  his  v 
father."  Yet  Cesar  was  probably  well  aware  of  the 
odium  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  if  he  were 
suspected  of  aiming  at  the  honours  of  royalty ; and 
it  was  to  remove  any  such  impression  from  the  public 
mind,  that  he  took  occasion  to  answer  to  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace,  on  one  occasion,  when 
they  were  saluting  him  with  the  title  of  King,  " that 
he  was  Cssar,  and  not  a King.  With  the  same  view 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  had  concerted  beforehand 
the  famous  scene  which  look  place  on  the  fifteenth 
February,  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  when  M. 

Antonius,  who  then  held  the  office  of  Consul,  ap-  * 

proached  Cssar,  as  he  was  sitting  in  state  in  the 
rostra  above  the  forum,  and  presented  to  him  a royal 
diadem.  A murmur  ran  through  the  multitude;* 
but  it  was  instantly  changed  into  loud  applause,  when 
Caesar  rejected  the  proffered  ornament,  and  persisted  in 
his  refusal,  although  Antonius  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
imploring  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
accept  it.  To  complete  the  purpose  for  w hich  this 
scene  was  in  all  probability  acted,  Antonius  caused  a 
memorandum  to  be  entered  in  the  Calendar  for  the 
year,  “ That  on  the  day  of  the  Lupercalia  M.  Antonius 
the  Consul  hud,  by  the  command  of  the  people,  offered 
the  dignity  of  King  t#  C.  Caesar,  perpetual  Dictator, 
and  that  Caesar  had  refused  to  accept  it."  Yet  the 
opinion  tvas  still  entertained,  that  Crcsar  coveted  this 
unlawful  and  abhorred  title;  and  as  mankind  are  the 
slaves  of  words,  the  imputation  of  aspiring  to  be  King 
was  eagerly  laid  to  his  charge  by  his  enemies,  as  one 
which  would  most  surely  provoke  against  him  the 
popular  hatred. 

Another  part  of  Cssar'g  conduct  which  gave  great  Ccs&rgivea 
offence,  was  hrs  assuming  so  openly  not  only  the  offence  by 
patronage  of  the  ordinary  offices  of  the  State,  but 
the  power  of  bestowing  them  in  an  unprecedented 
manner,  in  order  to  suit  his  own  policy.  At  the  be-  inn  offices! 
ginning  of  the  year  7CW,  he  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Consul,  together  with  his  Dictatorship,  but  he  had  no 
colleague,  and  the  office  was,  in  fact,  merelv  nominal. 

But  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  October,  t after  he  had 
finished  the  campaign  in  Spain,  wishing  for  an  op- 
portunity of  rewarding  two  of  his  adherents,  he 
resigned  his  Consulship,  and  appointed  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  and  C.Trebonius  to  succeed  him  for  the  re- 
maining three  months  of  the  year.  It  happened  that 
Q.  Fabius  died  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  early  in 
the  morning;^  and,  that  no  occasion  of  exercising 
his  patronage  might  be  lost,  Caesar  caused  the  Comitia 
to  assemble  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
to  elect  C.  Caninius  Rebilus  for  the  few  remaining 
hours  q£  the  year.  The  benefit  of  this  short-lived 
honour  appears  to  have  been,  that  it  conferred  on  the 
person  who  enjoyed  it,  the  rank  of  Senator  for  life. 

Ca:sar,ra  like  manner,  increased  the  number  of  Pnctors 
to  fourteen, $ that  of  .£diles  to  six,  and  that  of 
Qutcstors  to  forty  ; he  also  added  one  new  member 
to  the  college  of  Augurs,  one  to  that  of  the  Pontifices, 
one  to  the  Quindecemviri  or  keepers  of  the  Sibyllin^ 
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r.  books,  and  three  to  the  Septemviri  Epulonum,  who 
✓ hod  the  care  of  providing  the  feasts  of  the  Gods  on 
all  great  solemnities,  lie  mode  u point  of  rewarding 
every  one  who  hud  served  him ; and  thus  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  intrust  the  charge  of  the  public  mint  to 
some  of  his  own  slaves,*  and  even  to  appoint  the  son 
of  one  of  his  freedtnen  to  command  three  of  his 
legions  which  he  left  in  Egypt,  after  his  departure 
from  that  country  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  706. 
He  allowed  the  same  spirit  to  interfere  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  i and  we  arc  told  that  one  of  his 
veterans, f who  had  received  a grant  of  land,  having 
been  brought  before  him  on  a charge  of  violent  and 
oppressive  behaviour  towards  his  neighbours,  was  not 
only  acquitted,  but  was  presented  by  his  Judge  with 
the  very  land  on  which  he  hod  unjustly  encroached, 
as  soon  as  he  reminded  Cesar  of  some  personal  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  him  during  his  first 
campaign  in  Spain.  In  fact,  Cesar  openly  avowed, 
that  if  ruffians  and  cut-throats  had  supported  him  in 
his  quarrel,  he  should  think  himself  bound  fully  to 
requite  them.  J Yet,  after  all,  in  spite  of  his  multi- 
plication of  offices,  and  the  profusion  with  which  he 
bestowed  them,  the  claims  of  his  partisans  were  more 
than  be  could  satisfy ; and  many  of  those  who  had 
served  him  through  all  his  career  of  wickedness, 
were  afterwards  in  the  numbjp  of  his  assassins,  be- 
cause they  did  not  think  themselves  sufficiently 
rewarded.^ 

Cicero  has  left  us  a curious  sketch  of  a visit  which 
^ he  received  from  Caesar  at  his  villa  near  Puteoli,  in 
the  month  of  December,  708. ||  On  the  twentieth  of 
December  Caesar  arrived  at  the  house  of  L.  Philippus, 
the  father-in-law  of  Octavius,  attended  by  two  thou- 
sand soldiers,  who  followed  him  either  for  the  security 
of  his  person,  or  as  a mere  guard  of  honour.  He 
spent  the  morning  of  the  following  day  at  the  house 
of  Philippus,  but  was  engaged  the  whole  time  in 
transacting  business  in  private  with  L.  Hal  bus.  About 
one  or  two  o’clock  he  took  a walk  on  the  seashore  ; 
after  which  he  went  into  u bath,  and  heard,  with  the 
utmost  composure,  a most  virulent  epigram  of  Catul- 
lus against  him,  in  which  he  was  taxed,  in  plain  terms, 
with  those  abominable  profligacies  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded.^f  After  this  he  took  his  place  at  the 
table  at  Cicero's  bouse,  his  immediate  attendants 
forming  part  of  the  company,  whilst  the  rest  of  his 
suite  were  entertained  in  separate  apartments,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  and  respectability.  “ Csesar  seemed 
to  enjoy  himself  exceedingly,"  says  Cicero,  “ and  was 
in  very  good  spirits.  The  conversation  did  not  touch 
at  all  on  politics,  but  we  talked  much  on  literary 
subjects."**  Yet,  however  agreeable  he  might  make 
himself  in  private  society,  he  kept  up  a ^egrec  of 
state  at  Home,  which  rendered  access  to  his  person 
difficult  und  humiliating  to  those  who  had  lived  with 
him  so  long,  in  former  times,  on  a footing  of  equality. 
Cicero  complains  of  the  vexations  and  mortifications 
which  he  was  obliged  to  endure  in  obtaining  an 
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audience  from  him  ;*  and  he  was  told  by  C.  Matins,  f 
that  once,  when  he  had  been  detained  for  a longtime, 
waiting  till  Cxsar  could  receive  him,  Ciesar  had  him- 
self observed,  “ that  he  roust  necessarily  be  very 
unpopular,  w hen  M.  Cicero  was  thus  kept  in  attend- 
ance, and  could  not  sec  him  whenever  it  suited  him." 
44  1 know,"  he  continued,  " that  no  one  would  be 
more  ready  than  himself  to  make  allowances  for  me, 
but  I am  sure  that  he  must  detest  me."  There  were, 
however,  many  incautious  expressions  of  his  own, 
which  found  their  way  into  general  circulation,  and 
excited  a much  stronger  feeling  against  him.  He 
was  accustomed  to  ridicule  Sylla  for  resigning  the 
Dictatorship  ; £ he  used  to  say,  “ that  the  Common- 
wealth was  now  nothing ; it  was  a mere  name  totally 
devoid  of  any  reality  j"  and  in  language,  yet  more 
arrogant,  he  added,  “ that  he  ought  now  to  be 
spoken  to  with  more  deference,  and  that  what  he 
said  should  be  considered  as  law."  Yet  he  would 
not  believe  that  he  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  popular 
resentment,  insisting  that  his  life  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  Ids  country  for  that  his  ambition  was 
now  satisfied  ; but  that  if  he  were  to  die,  the  Republic 
would  again  be  iuvolved  in  civil  wars  more  miserably 
than  ever.  Besides,  his  great  courage  rendered  him  in- 
sensible to  danger,  und  impatient  of  precautions.  In 
spite  of  the  advice  of  his  friends  Hirlius  and  Pnnsa,§ 
who  udvised  him  to  guard  by  the  sword  that  power 
which  the  sword  had  won  for  him,  he  used  to  say 
that  he  would  rather  die  than  make  himself  an  object 
of  terror  to  the  people  ; and  he  so  far  confided  in  his 
popularity,  or  in  the  ascendency  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, that  he  dismissed  the  guard  of  Spanish  soldiers 
which  had  been  in  the  hnbit  of  attending  him.  Mean- 
time, as  if  his  government  at  home  were  settled  in 
full  security,  he  formed  plans  of  foreign  conquests  on 
the  most  extensive  scale,  which  would  employ  him 
for  some  years  at  n distance  from  Rome.  He  talked  of 
attacking  the  Parthian9,||  and  of  subduing  those  wild 
tribes  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
who  occasionally  made  inroads  upon  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory in  Thrace  ; and  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  affairs  during  his  absence,  he  drew 
out  a list  of  persons  who  were  to  hold  the  principal 
offices  of  state  for  the  next  two  years, still  retaining 
to  himself  the  title  and  authority  of  Dictator.  Nor, 
whilst  projecting  schemes  of  conquest,  was  he  neg- 
lectful of  the  internal  improvement  of  his  dominions. 
It  is  mentioned,  that  he  was  intending  to  frame  a 
digest  of  all  the  Roman  laws  ;*#  to  form  public 
libraries,  containing  nil  the  most  valuable  works  of 
Greek,  as  well  os  of  Roman  literature ; to  build  in  the 
Capital  a temple  in  honour  of  Mors,  and  a theatre, 
both  in  the  highest  style  of  magnificence  ; to  drain 
the  Pomptioc  marshes  ; to  make  a grand  line  of  com- 
munication across  the  Apennines  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Adriatic  ; to  carry  a canal  from  Rome  to  Tarmcina, 
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in  order  to  facilitate  the  arrival  of  good*  in  the  Capital 
from  Sicily  and  the  East ; to  improve  and  enlarge  the 
harbour  of  Ostia,  and  to  dig  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.  .Such  are  said  to  have  been  his  designs ; 
and  preparations  were  already  made  for  carrying  the 
military  part  of  them  into  execution.  His  nephew, 
C.  Octavius,*  whom  he  had  named  us  his  Master  of 
the  Horse  for  one  of  the  years  of  his  intended  ab- 
sence, was  sent  over  to  Apollonia,  in  Epirus,  there  to 
remain,  and  to  pursue  his  literary  studies,  till  Caesar 
should  arrive  in  Greece  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  anny ; and  a force  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
had  been  already  transported  across  the  Ionian  gulf.f 
and  was  quartered  in  Macedonia,  waiting  till  the  re- 
turn of  spring  should  enable  them  to  commence  their 
expedition  against  Parthia. 

it  was  about  this  time  reported,  that  L.  Cotta,  one 
of  the  Quindeccmviri,  or  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
was  intending  to  propose  to  the  Senate  that  Cursor 
should  be  declared  King;t  and  this  step  was  to  be 
urged  on  the  authority  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  which 
declared  that  a King  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
Home,  in  the  event  of  a war  with  Parthia.  Whether 
the  rumour  was  true  or  false,  it  is  said  to  have  hast- 
ened the  resolution  of  those  persons  who  had  already 
formed  a conspiracy  against  Caesar’s  life,  and  to  have 
determined  them  to  choose  the  fifteenth,  or  Ides  of 
March,  for  the  execution  of  their  purpose,  that  being 
the  day  on  which  it  was  believed  that  L.  Cotta  would 
bring  forward  his  proposal  before  the  Senate.  It 
remains,  therefore,  that  we  give  some  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  famous  conspiracy,  and  of  the  principal 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  it. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  M.  Junius  Bnitus  and 
C.  Cassius  Longinus  were  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
design.  The  former  of  these  was  the  son  of  that 
M.  Bnitus,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of 
M.  Lepidus  immediately  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  and 
who  had  in  consequence  been  put  to  death  at  Mutina, 
by  the  orders  of  Pompey,  in  the  year  676.  The  son. 
M.  Bnitus,  was,  by  his  mother's  side,  the  nephew  of 
M.  Cato,  and  he  accompanied  his  uncle  to  Cyprus  in 
the  year  695,  when  he  was  sent  by  P.  Clodiut  to 
annex  that  island  to  the  Roman  Empire.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  did  not  copy  the  example  of  Cato’s 
integrity  j for  having  become  the  creditor  of  the 
citizens  of  Salamis  to  a large  amount, § he  employed 
one  M.  Scaptius,  a man  of  infamous  character,  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  his  debt,  together  with  an 
interest  four  times  exceeding  the  rate  allowed  by  law. 
And  when  Cicero  governed  the  Province  of  Cilicia, 
to  which  Cyprus  seems  to  have  been  attached,  Bnitus 
■wrote  to  him,  and  was  supported  by  T.  Atticus  in  his 
request,  entreating  him  to  give  Scaptius  a commission 
as  an  officer  of  the  Romnn  Government,  and  to 
allow  him  to  employ  a military  force  to  exact  from 
the  Salaminians  the  usurious  interest  which  he  ille- 
gally demanded.  Cicero  was  too  upright  a Magistrate 
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to  comply  with  such  requests  ; but  they  were  so  agree- 
able to  the  practice  of  the  times,  that  he  continued  to 
live  on  intimate  terms  with  the  man  who  could  prefer 
them  ) and  the  literary  tastes  of  Brutus  were  a re- 
commendation which  he  could  not  resist ; so  that  he 
appears  soon  to  have  forgotten  the  affair  of  Scaptius, 
and  to  have  spoken  and  thought  of  Brutus  with  great 
regard.  They  both,  indeed,  were  of  the  same  |>arty 
in  politics  ; and  we  are  told  that  Brutus  exerted  him- 
self very  actively  in  Pompey ’a  service  in  the  campaign 
of  70S  in  Greece,*  and  being  taken  prisoner  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  received  hi*  life  from  the  Con- 
queror. Before  Ciesar  net  out  for  Africa  to  carry  on 
war  against  Scipio  and  Juba,  he  conferred  on  Brutusf 
the  Government  of  Cisalpine  Gauljf  and  in  that  Pro- 
vince Brutus  accordingly  remained,  and  was  actually 
bolding  on  office  under  Carsar,  while  his  uncle  Cato 
was  maintaining  the  contest  in  Africa,  and  committing 
suicide  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Hi*  character,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  improved  since  his  treatment  of  the  Snlami- 
nians  ; for  he  is  said  to  have  governed  Cisalpine  Gaul 
with  great  integrity  and  humanity  insomuch,  that 
bis  statue  was  preserved  in  Milan  when  Augustus 
had  obtained  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Empire ; and  the 
popularity  which  he  obtained  was  reflected,  in  some 
measure,  we  are  told,  tlpon  the  government  of  Cnesar, 
from  whom  he  had  received  his  appointment.  In  the 
year  70S  he  returned  to  Rome,  but  afterwards  set  out 
to  meet  Ciesar  on  hi*  return  from  Spun,  and  in  an 
interview  which  he  had  with  him  at  Nic®a,||  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Deiotarus,  King  of  Galatia,  with  such 
warmth  and  freedom,  that  Cmsar  was  struck  by  it, 
and  was  reminded  of  what  he  used  frequently  to  *ay 
of  Brutus ; that  what  his  inclinations  might  be,  made  a 
very  great  difference,  but  that  whatever  they  were,  they 
would  be  nothing  lukewarm.  It  was  about  this  time, 
also,  that  Brutus  divorced  his  first  wife,  Appia,  the 
daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  married  the  famous 
Porcia,  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Cato.  Soon  after 
he  received  another  mark  of  Cesar’s  favour,^  in 
being  ap|»ointcd  Prator  Urbanux  for  the  year  709 ; 
and  be  was  holding  that  office  when  he  resolved  to 
become  the  assassin  of  the  man  whose  government 
he  had  twice  acknowledged,  by  consenting  himself 
to  act  in  a public  station  under  it.  Sir  Matthew  Hale 


710 


A.  C. 

59. 


* Cicero,  ad  Atticmm,  lib.  xi.  rpbt.  |r,  Dion  Cassius,  lib,  xli. 
p.  184.  Plutarch,  in  liruto , c.  6. 

f Cicero,  ad  Fumilitrrr *,  ftb.  vi.  eplst.  vi. 

♦ **  Where,”  says  Ferguson,  “ he  remained,  perhaps,  rather 
under  safe  custody,  than  high  in  the  confidence  of  Ciemr." 
VoL  iv.  p.  147,  8ro.  edit.  1805.  " He  was  induced/'  says  Mid- 
dleton, " by  Cwsar’s  generosity,  and  ku  mother's  ftraym,  to  by 
down  bis  nuns  and  return  to  Italy.  Cesar  endeavoured  to  oblige 
him  by  alhthc  honours  which  hi*  power  could  bestow  ; but  toe 
indignity  of  receiving  from  a master  whiit  he  ought  to  hare 
received  from  a free  people,  shocked  him  much  more  tbsn  any 
honours  could  oblige.” — Life  of  C«m,  vol.  ft.  p.  210,  8vo-  edit. 
1819. 

Ferjpuon’*  conjecture,  bo  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find,  is 
as  destitute  of  any  authority  or  probability,  as  Middle-ton's  In- 
sertion of  the  words  which  wc  hare  printed  in  italics,  and  which 
endeavour  to  represent  Brutus  as  sacrificing  his  patriotic  inde- 
pendence to  the  entreaties  of  hts  mother.  As  to  the  rest  of 
Middleton's  statement,  wc  can  only  wonder  tbst  a writer,  hi  a 
Christian  country,  should  think  that  he  was  panegyrising  his  hero 
by  imputing  to  him  such  a disposition. 

i Plutarch,  in  fhmto,  c.  6.  Camparal.  Dions,  cum  Bruit,  c.  5. 

M Cicero,  ad  AttUum,  ftb.  xle,  eplst.  1. 

1 Plutarch,  m BnUo,  c-  7.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xliv.  p.  248. 
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did  well  to  accept  the  place  of  Judge  during  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell ; but  what  should  wc  think 
of  him,  if,  whilst  Ailing  that  office,  he  hud  associated 
himself  with  Colonel  Titus,  and  other  such  wretches, 
in  their  plans  to  remove  the  Protector  by  assassi- 
nation. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus  was  remarkable,  even  when  a 
boy,  for  the  pride  and  violeucc  of  his  temper,  if  we 
may  believe  the  anecdotes  reported  of  him  by  Plu- 
tarch* and  Vulcrius  Maximus,  He  accompanied  M. 
Crossus  into  Parthia  as  his  Quaestor,  and  distinguished 
himself,  after  the  death  of  his  General,  by  conducting 
the  wreck  of  the  Roman  army  hack  to  Syria  in  safety. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  him  as  being  one  of  the 
Tribunes  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  ; and  have 
mentioned  bis  having  the  command  of  the  Syrian 
squadron  in  Potnpey's  fleet,  and  the  interruption  which 
he  met  with,  whilst  engaged  successfully  against  the 
enemy,  from  the  news  of  (he  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He 
afterwards  resigned  the  contest,  and  submitted  himself 
to  Caesar  in  Asia  Minor,  when  Caesar  was  returning 
from  Egypt  into  Italy  ; yet  Cicero  asserts f that  at  that 
very  time  he  had  intended  to  assassinate  the  man 
whose  clemency  he  was  consenting  to  solicit,  had 
not  an  accident  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purjKtee.  He  was  not  only  spared  by  Caesar,  but  was 
appointed  by  him  one  of  J>is  lieutenants  a favour 
bestowed  by  Magistrates  on  their  friends,  in  order  to 
invest  them  with  a public  character,  and  thus  euable 
them  to  reside  or  to  travel  in  the  Provinces  with  greater 
comfort  and  dignity.  Even  during  the  last  campaign 
of  C'zsar  in  Spain,  Cassius  wrote  to  Cicero,  saying 
that  he  was  anxious  that  Czsar  should  be  victorious,^ 
for  that  he  preferred  an  old  and  merciful  master  to  a 
new  oud  a cruel  one.  He  also,  together  with  Brutus, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Prztors  for  the  year  ?09;|l 
at  a moment  in  which  he  was  entirely  discontented 
with  Caesar's  government,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  person  by  whose  intrigues  the  first  elements  of 
the  conspiracy  were  formed. 

Next  to  M.  Brutus  and  C.  Cassius,  may  be  ranked 
Decimus  Brutus  and  C.  Trebonius.  These  hod  both 
served  Czsar  in  the  civil  war,  and  had  commanded 
the  land  and  sea  forces  employed  by  him  in  the  siege 
of  Mussilia.  Since  that  time  Trebonius  had  been 
appointed  Proconsul  of  the  Further  Spain,  and  more 
reaently,  as  we  have  seen,  had  enjoyed  the  title  of 
(Consul  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  708. 
Decimus  Brutus  was  chosen  to  succeed  to  the  Con- 
sulship in  the  year  7 11. IF  and  to  the  command  of  the 
Province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  immediately  ; he  was  also 
named  by  Cssnr  in  his  will,  amongst  those  persons 
who  were  to  inherit  his  fortune,  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  his  direct  heirs.  Another  of  the  conspirators  was 
L.  Tillius  Cimher,  a man  notorious  for  his  drunken- 
ness and  low  violence,**  who  had  been  throughrat 
the  civil  war  a vehement  partisan  of  Caesar,  and  bad 
received  from  him  lately  the  appointment  to  the 


• In  Bruta,  c.  9.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 

T Philippic.  ii.  c.  11. 

J Cicero,  od  Fmmiharrt,  lib.  vi.  epist.  vl. 

I Ad  Fmniiliarrt , lib.  XV.  rput.  xix. 

8 Plutarch,  -i'm  flruto,  C-  7.  Cfccn),  i»rf  FmmiUmrct,  lib.  xi. 

epitu  ii.  Hi. 

H Vtlieiut  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  84.  86.  Suetonius,  in  C+,are, 

c.  e:s. 

*•  Seaerx,  epist.  l xxaXKL  Dr  bA,  Wb.  iii.  t.  30. 


Province  of  Bithynia.*  Scr.  Sulptcius  Galba,  the  CumJtlios 
great  grandfather  of  the  Emperor  of  that  name,  had  Cmomr. 
also  served  under  Czsar  in  Gaul,  and,  probably,  in 
the  civil  war ; but  he  was  now  offended,  because  *rwm 

Caesar  had  not  given  him  the  honour  of  the  Consul-  ® 

ship,  f L.  Minucius  Basil  us  is  also  mentioned  as 

having  had  a command  in  Czsar's  army  in  Gaul,  J and 
as  now  being  one  of  the  conspirators  against  him;  _/ 
while  P.  Servilius  C&scn,  Cn.  Domitius  .Knotmrbus,  A c 
L.  Pontius  Aquila,  and  Q.  Ligarius.  had  been  attached  ^ 

to  tbe  party  of  Pompey,  although  they  had  since  to 

submitted,  and  received  the  conqueror’s  pardon.  44. 

Ligarius,  in  particular,  had  been  suffered  to  return  to  <;a]ba. 
Italy  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
his  friends,  amongst  whom  Cicero  had  appealed  most 
strongly  to  Caesar's  clemency, $ and  hud  gone  so  far  as  1 

to  represent  Ligarius  penitent  for  his  fault,  taking 
refuge  in  Czsar's  mercy,  and  imploring  pardon  for 
his  past  conduct.  Cn.  Domitius ||  was  the  son  of  that  ^ 

L.  Domitius,  who  had  been  the  unsuccessful  c&ndi-  bsrbtu. 
date  for  the  Consulship,  in  opposition  to  Pompey  and 
Crossus,  in  the  year  698,  who  had  been  appointed 
as  Caesar's  successor  in  Gaul  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  wur,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Corfinium, 
and  had  afterwards  been  killed  at  Pharsalia.  His 
son  was  also  the  nephew  of  Cato,  whose  sister  L. 

Domitius  had  married  ; so  that  this  young  man  was 
likely  to  inherit  a violent  hatred  against  Czsnr  ; nor 
does  it  appear  that  he  had  ever  imitated  the  conduct 
of  Brutus  in  accepting  places  of  confidence  and  honour 
from  the  conqueror. 

The  motives  by  which  the  conspirators  were  ac- 
tuated, which  perhaps  they  themselves  could  not 
have  analyzed  exactly,  have  been  variously  guessed 
by  historians,  according  to  their  own  prevailing  opi- 
nions. Personal  and  party  feelings  may  be  confounded 
unconsciously  with  patriotism,  even  by  the  very  man 
who  is  influenced  by  them  ; nor  would  it  be  reason- 
able to  deny  that  many  of  Czsar's  murderers  had 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  interests  of  their 
country  were  promoted  by  their  act.  But  if  we  could 
inquire  by  what  process  they  had  acquired  this  per- 
suasion, and  with  bow  much  self-deception  it  was 
accompanied,  we  should,  it  is  probable,  find  that  their 
motives  were  widely  distinct  from  that  purity  and 
singleness  and  sincerity  of  purpose  which  are  essen- 
tial to  real  goodness.  At  any  rate  it  is  clear  ihat 
they  who  had  served  Czsar  in  the  civil  war,  and  had 
shared  in  tbe  honours  and  advantages  of  his  vic  tory, 
could  with  no  shadow  of  justice  become  brs  murderers. 

Their  patriotism  ought  to  have  been  shown  when 


• AppUn,  dr  Brit.  CiriL  lib.  lit.  c.  2.  Cicero,  ad  FmmiUortt, 
lib.  xii.  epiiL  xiii. 

f Suctouui,  in  GmlhA,  c.  3. 

2 Cresur,  dr  HrlL  Umttiro,  lib-  rU  C.  27.  If«  bid  afterward* 
fought  in  Spnin  omWv  t'orim  Pompeian  in  708,  and  bad  tbea 
submitted  to  I'irssir,  promising  to  be  fuitbful  to  him  hereafter, 
as  be  had  been  to  Potnpeiu*.  Amt  tor  dr  Brit.  II is  pa  it.  c.  19. 

| ( tcero,  pro  l.igort*.  c-  10. 

||  His  name  is  n*enlioned  amongst  Ui«  asMisrins  of  Cwsar  by 

Cicero,  Philippic,  ii.  c.  11.;  but  Sui-ionimi  (i«  AfrflMr,  e.  3.)  my* 
Unit  he  was  accused,  without  foundation,  of  having  bad  a sh&r* 
in  tbe  deed.  Was  he  among  those  Paturtiui  youths  who  joined 
tbe  cou«pirators  iuimcdiaU-lv  after  tbe  murder,  wishing  to  appear 
concerned  in  it,  and  did  Cicero  favour  from  policy  ibis  false 
pretension  ? nr  were  Domitius  himsrlf  nnd  hi*  posterity  anxious 
in  uftertiroes  to  deny  the  fact,  when  be  was  receiving  the  favour* 
of  Augustus,  or  when  one  of  them,  Nero,  ascended  lb*  imperial 
throuc  } 
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Biography.  Caesar  first  commenced  bis  rebellion ; and  had  they 
then  followed  the  example  of  Labicnus,  and  forsaken 
From  their  General  when  he  began  to  be  guilty  of  treason 
v.  c.  against  his  country,  their  motives  might  have  been 
695.  unquestioned,  and  their  conduct  would  have  been 
to  really  just  and  honourable.  Nor  can  even  Brutus  and 

? 10*  Cassius  be  excused  for  accepting  honours  and  offices 

from  a government  which  they  must  have  considered 
*•  c*  as  unlawful  and  tyrannical.  If  Csesar's  power  were 
59*  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Commonwealth, 
*?  to  destroy  him  was  mischievous;  if  it  were  an  evil 
which  was  only  to  be  endured  so  long  as  it  was  in- 
evitable, to  countenance  it  by  acting  under  it  in  a 
public  station,  was  an  abandonment  of  their  duty  to 
their  country.  But  above  all,  the  act  of  assassination 
is  in  itself  so  hateful,  and  involves  in  it  so  much  dis- 
simulation and  treachery,  that  whatever  allowance 
may  be  mode  for  the  perpetrators,  when  we  consider 
the  moral  ignorance  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
their  couduct  must  never  be  spoken  of  without  con- 
demnation. And  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  crimes 
of  this  nature  have  generally  been  as  fruitless  as  they 
deserved  to  be.  llarmodius  and  Aristogiton,  by  mur- 
dering Hipparchus,  only  subjected  Athens  to  a heavier 
tyranny ; and  the  assassination  of  Caesar  furnished 
something  of  a pretence  to  his  surviving  followers,  to 
involve  the  most  eminent  friends  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  one  unsparing  destruction. 

The  whole  number  of  the  conspirators  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  sixty  ; and  their  intention  was  at  first 
to  have  effected  their  purpose  either  in  the  street  in 
which  Caesar  lived,  or  in  the  Campus  Martins  when 
he  was  presiding  at  the  elections  of  Magistrates  j 
but  when  they  heard  that  the  Senate  was  summoned 


to  meet  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  proposal  of  bestowing  on  Ctcsar  the  title  of 
King  was  then  to  be  brought  forward,  they  fixed  upon 
that  day,  and  on  that  meeting  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
time  and  place  best  suited  for  tbeir  attempt. 

Freni*  Gn  the  evening  of  Ibe  fourteenth  of  March,  Ctesar 
which  hsp-  was  supping  with  M.  Lepidus,  his  Master  of  the  Horse, 
pened  pre-  who  wna  now  at  the  head  of  n body  of  troops  without 
C«Wi  tllc  anl1  w"  preparing  shurtlv  to  march  with 

murder.  them  into  Transalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  him  by  Craar  as  his  Province.  It  happened  that 
C»sar  was  engaged  in  writing,  when  the  rest  of  the 
party  began  to  discuss  the  question,  " What  kind  of 
death  is  most  to  be  desired  ?"  The  subject  on  w hich 
they  were  talking  caught  his  attention,  and  he  cried 
out,  before  any  one  else  had  expressed  an  opinion, 
“ That  the  best  death  was  a sudden  one.*'  A coinci- 
dence so  remarkable  was  likely  to  be  remembered 
afterwards  by  all  who  had  been  present ; but  it  is  said, 
also,  that  he  had  been  often  warned  by  the  Augurs  to 
beware  of  the  Ides  of  March  ;+  and  these  predictions 
had  probably  wrought  on  the  mind  of  his  wifcCalpur- 
nia,  so  that,  on  the  night  that  preceded  that  dreaded 
day,  her  rest  was  broken  by  feverish  dreams,  and  in 
the  morning  her  impression  of  fear  was  so  strong,  that 
she  earnestly  besought  her  husband  not  to  stir  from 
home.  He  himself,  we  are  told,  felt  himself  a little 
unwell  and  being  thus  more  ready  to  be  infected 


* Pton  Cnauius,  fih.  xliii.  j>-  240.  lib.  xlie.  p.  249.  Plutnrcb, 
In  Ctriarr,  e 63.  Suetonius,  c.  87. 
t Plutarch,  ibid.  Suetonius*  c.  81. 

3 Suetonius,  Ibid, 


by  superstitious  fears,  he  was  inclined  to  comply  with 
Calpurnia’s  wishes,  and  allowed  some  part  of  the 
morning  to  pass  away,  and  the  Senate  to  be  already 
assembled,  without  having  as  yet  quitted  his  house. 
At  such  a moment  the  conspirators  were  alive  to  every 
suspicion  ; and  becoming  uneasy  at  his  delay,  Dcriinus 
Brutus  wus  sent  to  call  on  him,*  and  to  persuade  him 
to  attend  the  Senate,  by  urging  to  him  the  offence 
that  he  would  naturally  give,  if  he  appeared  to  slight 
that  body  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  pre- 
paring to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  King.  Dctinius 
Brutus  visited  Caesar,  and  being  entirely  in  his  confi- 
dence, his  arguments  were  listened  to,  and  Caesar  set 
out  about  eleven  o'clock  to  go  to  the  Senate -house. 
When  he  was  on  his  way  thither,  Artemidorus  of  Cnidus, 
a Greek  Sophist,  who  was  admitted  into  the  houses  of 
some  of  the  conspirators,  and  had  there  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  facts  that  htul  excited  his  suspicions, 
approached  him  with  a written  statement  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  had  obtained,  and  putting  it  into 
his  hand,  begged  him  to  read  it  instant ly,  as  it  was 
of  the  last  importance.  Caesar,  it  is  said,  tried  to 
look  at  it,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  crowd  which 
pressed  around  him,  and  by  the  numerous  writings  of 
various  sorts  that  w*ere  presented  to  him  ns  he  passed 
along.  Still,  however,  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  and 
continued  to  keep  it  there  when  he  entered  the  Senate- 
house. 

M.  Antonius,  who  was  at  this  time  Caesar’s  colleague 
in  the  Consulship,  was  on  the  point  of  following  him 
into  the  Senutc,  when  C.  Trebonius  called  him  aside, t 
and  detained  him  without  by  professing  to  desire  some 
conversation  with  him.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
conspirators  had  wished  to  include  him  in  the  fate  of 
Cesar  *,  but  Brutus  had  objected  to  it  n*  a piece  of 
unnecessary  bloodshed ; and  when  it  was  remembered 
that  he  himself,  not  along  ago,  had  proposed  to 
Trebonius  the  very  act  which  they  were  now  about 
to  perform,  they  consented  that  his  life  should  not  be 
endangered.  Meantime,  as  Caesar  entered  the  Senate- 
house,  all  the  Senators  arose  to  receive  him.  The 
coospirutors  had  contrived  to  surround  his  person  in 
the  street,  and  they  now  formed  his  immediate  train 
ns  he  passed  on  to  the  Curule  chair,  which  had  been 
prepared,  as  usual,  for  his  reception.  That  chair  had 
been  placed  near  the  pedestal  of  a statue  of  Pompcy 
the  Great  ; for  the  building  in  which  the  Senate  was 
assembled  had  been  one  of  Poinpcy’s  public  tvorks  ; J 
and  it  is  said  that  Cassius,  $ labouring  under  the  strong 
feeling  of  the  moment,  turned  himself  to  the  image, 
and  seemed  to  implore  its  assistance  in  the  deed  which 
was  to  be  perpetrated. 

When  Caisar  had  taken  his  seat,  the  conspirators 
gathered  more  closely  around  him,  and  L.  Tillius 
Cimber  approached  him  as  if  to  offer  some  petition,)! 
which  he  continued  to  press  with  vehemence  when 
Cesar  seemed  unwilling  to  grant  it,  and  the  other 
conspirators  joined  in  supporting  his  request.  At 
last,  when  Cesar  appeared  impatient  of  further  im- 
portunity, Cimber  took  hold  of  his  robe  and  pulled 
it  down  from  his  shoulders ; an  action  which  was  the 
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• Suetonius,  c.  81.  Plutarch,  e.  84. 

t Cicero,  PAUippic.  ii.  c.  14.  Yellriaa  Paterculus,  lib.  ii. 
c.  84. 

I “ Curia  PampHa."  Cicero,  dr  DirinatioMf,  lib.  ii.  C.  9. 
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Biography.  signal  agreed  upon  with  hia  associates  for  commenc- 
>— ing  their  attack.  It  is  said  that  the  dagger  of  1*. 
Prom  Cttsca  took  the  lead  in  the  work  of  blood,  and  that 


u.  c.  Caesar,  in  the  first  instant  of  surprise,  attempted 
695.  to  resist  and  to  force  his  way  through  the  circle 
t0  which  surrounded  him.  But  when  all  the  con- 
spiruton*  rushed  upon  him,  and  were  so  eager  to  have 
a share  in  liis  death,  that  they  wounded  one  another 
A ■ c>  in  the  confusion,  he  drew  his  robe  closely  around 

him,  and  having  covered  his  face,  fell  without  a 
struggle  or  a groan.  He  received  three  and  twenty 
’ wounds,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  blood, 
as  it  streamed  from  them,  bathed  the  pedestal 
of  1'ompey's  statue.  No  sooner  was  the  murder 
finished,  than  M.  Brutus,*  raising  his  gory  dagger 
in  his  hand,  turned  round  towards  the  assembled 


Scnutors,  and  called  on  Cicero  by  name,  congratulat- 
ing him  on  the  recovery  of  their  country's  liberty. 
But  to  preserve  order  at  such  a moment  was  hopeless : 
the  Senators  tied  in  dismay ; Antonius  made  haste  to 
escape  to  his  house ; and  a universal  consternation 
was  spread  through  the  city  j till  the  conspirators, 
going  in  a body  to  the  Forum,  addressed  the  people, 
and  by  assuring  them  that  no  violence  was  intended 
to  any  one,  but  that  their  only  object  had  been  to 
assert  the  liberty  of  Rome,  they  succeeded  in  re- 
storing comparative  tranquillity.  Still,  however, 
distrusting  the  state  of  the  popular  feeling,  they 
withdrew  into  the  Capitol,  which  Dccimus  Brutus 
had  secured  with  a bond  of  gludiators  whom  he  re- 
tained in  his  service  ; and  there,  having  been  joined 
by  several  of  the  Nobility,  they  passed  the  first 
night  after  the  murder.  Meanwhile,  the  body  of 
Ccesar  was  left  for  some  hours,  amidst  the  general 
confusion,  on  the  spot  where  it  fell  jf  till  at  last  three 
of  his  slaves  placed  it  on  a litter,  and  carried  it  home, 
one  of  the  arms  hanging  down  on  the  outside  of  the 
litter,  and  presenting  a ghastly  spectacle.  It  was  as- 
serted by  the  surgeon,  who  examined  the  wrounds,  that, 
out  of  so  many,  one  ulonc  was  mortal  ; that,  namely, 
which  he  had  received  in  the  breast  when  he  first 
attempted  to  break  through  the  circle  of  his  assassins. 
af  rw7  1*  said  to  have  been  in  his  stature  tall,J  and 

of  a fair  complexion,  but  with  black  and  lively  eyes. 
In  attention  to  his  person  and  dress  he  almost  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  mere  neatness  ; and  in  gratifying 
his  tastes  for  villas,  furniture,  pictures,  statues,  anti 
in  the  choice  of  his  slaves,  he  was  accustomed  to 
spare  no  expense  or  trouble.  He  was  temperate  in 
his  eating  and  drinking,  os  became  a soldier  ; and  his 
activity  of  body  corresponded  with  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  his  mind.  It  is  a remarkable  feature  in  his 
character,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  alive  to  so 
many  and  such  various  enjoyments ; excessively  ad- 
dicted to  gross  sensualities,  a lover  of  every  kind  of 
intellectual  gratification,  from  the  humblest  of  the 
fine  arts  to  the  highest  and  deepest  parts  of  philosophy, 
enamoured  at  the  same  time  of  popular  honours,  and, 
above  all  things,  ambitious  of  political  greatness. 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  two  books,  § On  the 
Method  of  speaking  Latin  with  the  greatest  Propriety, 
while  he  was  crossing  the  Alps  on  his  return  from  hia 
winter  quarters  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  rejoin  his 


• Cicero,  Pkdifrpic.  ii.  c.  12.  35. 
p.  249,  250. 
t Suetonius,  c.  82. 


Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlir. 


army  in  Gaul  j and  on  another  occasion  he  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  The  Journey,  while  be  was  travelling 
into  Spain  with  the  utmost  rapidity  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  sous  of  Pompey  in  the  year  "08.  His 
Commentaries,  which  alone,  of  all  bis  writings,  have 
reached  posterity,  are  admirably  calculated  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  the  impressing 
his  readers  with  the  most  favourable  notions  of  him- 
self. Although  the  representations  which  they  contain 
arc  a continued  picture  of  bis  abilities  and  successes, 
yet,  because  they  are  given  in  a quiet  and  unpretending 
style,  they  have  gained  credit  for  truth  and  impar- 
tiality ; and  critics,  in  their  simplicity,  have  extolled 
the  modesty  of  the  author,  because  he  speaks  of  him- 
self In  the  third  person.  As  a General,  it  is  needless 
to  pronounce  his  eulogy ; we  may  observe,  however, 
thut  the  quality  which  most  contributed  to  his  success 
on  several  occasions,  was  his  great  activity;  and 
although  this  may  seem  a virtue  no  way  peculiar  to 
men  of  superior  minds,  yet  in  the  practical  business 
of  life  there  is  none  which  produces  more  important 
results.  Nor  is  it,  in  fact,  on  ordinary  quality,  when 
exhibited  in  persons  invested  with  extensive  power ; 
for  then  it  implies  quickness  and  decision  in  diffi- 
culties, than  which  nothing  confers  on  one  man  a 
more  commanding  superiority  over  others.  In  his 
political  career,  Caesar  was  at  once  patient  and  daring ; 
and  the  uniform  success  of  all  his  schemes  through 
so  many  years,  must  prove  his  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  means  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  One  weakness 
he  seems  to  have  possessed,  and  thut  was  vanity •, 
whieh  he  indulged  unseasonably  and  fatally  in  re- 
ceiving so  greedily  the  honours  which  were  at  last 
heaped  upon  him,  and  in  disgusting  the  public  feeling 
by  expressing,  with  so  little  reserve,  his  sense  of  his 
own  superiority.  The  submissions  which  he  met 
with  were,  indeed,  enough  to  excite  his  arrogance ; 
for  not  the  most  servile  flattery  of  our  ow  n clergy  and 
law-yers  to  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Princes  can  equal 
the  meanness  and  extravagance  of  the  language  ad- 
dressed to  Caesar  by  the  Republican  Romans.  In 
fact,  we  see  from  different  parts  of  Cicero's  works, 
and  particularly  from  many  of  the  letters  inserted  in 
the  collection  of  his  correspondence,  that  the  expres- 
sions used  by  inferiors  towards  their  superiors  in 
rank,  seem  to  imply  very  little  independence  of  feeling 
in  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  people  ; and  the  excessive 
compliments  which  Cicero  delighted  to  receive,  and 
which  be  paid  with  equal  liberality,  betray  a little- 
ness and  indelicacy  of  mind  which  w e should  not  have 
expected  to  meet  with  in  men  of  high  birth  and 
station,  the  citixens  of  a free  Commonwealth. 

If  from  the  intellectual  we  turn  to  the  moral 
character  of  Ctcsar,  the  whole  range  of  history  can 
hardly  furnish  a picture  of  greater  deformity.  Never 
did  any  man  occasion  so  large  an  amount  of  human 
misery,  with  so  little  provocation.  In  his  campaigns  in 
Gaul,  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  one  million  of  men 
in  battle,*  and  to  have  raude  prisoners  a million  more. 


710. 


A.  C. 

59. 


• Plutarch,  in  Csnere,  c.  15.  Pliny  hss  estimated  the  sum 
with  greater  minuteness,  probably  from  the  return*  exhibited  at 
Corsar's  Triumphs  of  the  number  of  enemies  whom  be  had  de- 
stroyed. He  makes  the  persons  whom  (Inar  bud  killed  in  war 
to  amount  altogether  to  one  million  one  hnndred  ami  ninety-two 
thousand,  exclusive  of  those  who  hail  perished  in  the  civil  war, 
and  of  whom  no  account  was  taken.  Pliny,  Hut.  A”*/,  lib.  vii. 


t Ibid.  c.  45,  46,  47 
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Biography,  many  of  wbora  were  destined  to  perish  os  gladiators, 
v— ■ and  all  were  torn  from  their  country  and  reduced  to 
From  slavery.  The  slaughter  which  he  occasioned  in  the 
u' C-  civil  wars  cannot  be  computed  ; nor  con  we  estimate 

6^5-  the  degree  of  suffering  caused  in  every  part  of  the 

„ Jl  Empire  by  his  spoliations  and  confiscations,  and  by  the 

* ’ various  acts  of  extortion  and  oppression  which  he 

tolerated  in  his  followers.  When  we  consider  that 
’ the  sole  object  of  his  conquests  in  Gaul  was  to  enrich 
himself  and  to  discipline  his  army,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  the  better  to  attack  his  country;  and  that  the 
sole  provocation  on  which  lie  commenced  the  civil 
war,  was  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  recall  him 
from  a command  which  he  had  already  enjoyed  for 
nine  years,  after  having  obtained  it  in  the  beginning 
by  tumult  and  violence;  we  may  judge  what  credit 


ought  to  be  given  him  for  his  clemency  in  not  open-  Caius/ullua 
ing  lists  of  proscription  after  his  sword  had  already  c"**r* 
cut  off  his  principal  adversaries,  and  had  levelled  their  ' 
party  with  the  dust.  Yet,  after  all  his  crimes,  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  render  him  almost  an  ob- 
ject of  compassion ; and  though  it  cannot  be  laid  of 
his  assassins,  that 


*■  Their  greater  crime  made  hia  like  specks  appear,  “ 

From  which  the  sun  in  glory  is  not  clear,*'  A.  C. 

yet  we  naturally  sympathize  with  the  victim,  when 
the  murderers,  by  having  abetted  or  countenanced  44. 
his  offences,  had  deprived  themselves  of  all  just  title 
to  punish  them,  and  when  his  fall  was  only  accom~ 
plished  by  the  treachery  of  assassination. 
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Biography  We  now  turn  to  consider  the  political  character 
oratorical  talents,  and  philosophical  writings  of  one 
From  whose  public  conduct  we  have  had  frequent  occasion 
v>  c*  to  mention  in  our  preceding  pages,  and  part  of  which 
still  remains  to  he  narrated  hereafter. 

Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  born  at  Arpinum,  the 
* native  place  of  Marius,4*  in  the  year  of  Rome  64 7, 
(a.  c.  1(>7.)  the  same  year  which  ^ave  birth  to  the 
2^.  ‘ Great  Porapey.  His  family  was  ancient  and  of  Equcs- 
* * trian  rank,  but  had  never  taken  part  in  the  public 
43  affairs  of  Romc,f  though  both  hb  father  and  grand* 
father  were  persons  of  consideration  in  the  part  of 
Italy  in  which  they  resided.  $ His  father,  being  a man 
of  cultivated  mind,  determined  to  educate  hb  two  sons 
on  on  enlarged  and  liberal  plan,  and  to  fit  them  for  the 
prospect  of  those  public  employments  which  his  weak 
state  of  health  incapacitated  himself  from  undertaking. 
Fu-tb  and  Marcus,  the  cider  of  the  two,  soon  displayed  indica- 
education.  tions  of  a superior  mind,  and  we  arc  told  that  his 
schoolfellows  carried  home  such  accounts  of  his 
extraordinary  parts,  that  their  parents  often  visited 
the  school  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a youth  who  gave 
such  promise  of  future  eminence.  ^ One  of  his  eorliest 
masters  was  the  poet  Archias,  whom  he  defended 
afterwards  in  his  Consularyear  ; under  bis  instructions 
he  made  such  proficiency  as, to  compose  a poem, 
though  yet  a boy,  on  the  fable  of  Glaucus,  which 
hod  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
iEschylus.  Soon  after  he  assumed  the  manly  gown, 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Screvola  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  whom  he  introduces  so  beautifully  into  several 
of  his  philosophical  dialogues  ; and  in  no  long  time  he 
gained  a thorough  knowledge  of  tbe  laws  and  political 
institutions  of  his  country. 

This  was  about  tbe  time  of  the  Social  war;  and 
according  to  the  Roman  custom,  which  made  it  a 
necessary  part  of  education  to  learn  the  military  art 
by  personal  service,  Cicero  took  the  opportunity  of 
Early  serving  a campaign  under  the  Consul  Pompeius  Strabo, 
campaign-  father  of  Pompey  the  Great.  Returning  to  pursuits 
u.  c.  more  congenial  to  his  natural  taste,  he  commenced 
GG4.  the  study  of  Philosophy  under  Philo  the  Academic,  of 
a.  c.  whom  wc  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter.^ 
83.  Rut  hb  chief  attention  was  reserved  for  Oratory,  to 
which  he  applied  himself  with  the  assistance  of  Molo, 
the  first  rhetorician  of  the  day ; while  Diodotus  the 
Stoic  exercised  him  in  the  argumentative  subtiltics  for 
which  the  disciples  of  Zeno  were  so  celebrated.  At 
the  some  time  he  declaimed  daily  in  Greek  and  Latin 
with  some  young  noblemen  who  were  competitors  in 
the  same  race  of  honours  with  himself. 


• lie  Lfgg.  2,  3.  f Contra  RmU.  2. 1. 

I He  Legg.  2.  1,  3.  16.  Me  Orat . 2.  66.  ( Plutarch,  in  Hti. 

B Middleton's  Life , rol.  L p.  13.  4to.  Me  rlar.  Orat.  B'J. 

5 Ibid. 
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Of  the  two  professions,*  which  from  the  existence  Marcos 
of  external  and  internal  disputes  are  inseparable  alike  TuMu» 
from  all  forms  of  government,  while  that  of  arms  by  t,ccro- 
its  splendour  and  importance  secures  the  almost  un- 
divided  admiration  of  a rising  and  uncivilized  people, 
legal  practice  on  the  other  hand  becomes  tbe  path  to 
honours  in  later  and  more  civilized  ages,  from  the 
oratorical  accomplbhments  by  which  it  b usually 
attended.  The  date  of  Cicero's  birth  fell  precisely 
during  that  intermediate  state  of  things,  in  which  the 
exclusive  glory  of  military  exploits  was  undermined  by 
the  very  opulence  and  luxury  which  they  had  been  the 
means  of  procuring ; he  was  the  first  Roman  who 
found  his  way  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  State  Choice  of 
with  no  other  recommendation  than  his  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  hb  merits  os  a civil  mogistratc.f 

The  first  cause  of  importance  he  undertook  was  his  of 

defence  of  Roscius  Amcrinus  ; in  which  he  dbtin-  AnterYn*** 
guished  himself  by  his  spirited  opposition  to  Sylla,  h^fir*”'* 
whose  favourite  Chrysogonus  was  prosecutor  in  the  cause, 
action.  This  obliging  him,  according  to  Plutarch,  to 
leave  Rome  on  prudential  motives,  he  employed  his 
time  in  travelling  for  two  years  under  pretence  of  his  His  travels, 
health,  which,  he  tells  us,  7 was  as  yet  unequal  to  the 
exertion  of  pleading.  At  Athens  he  met  with  T.  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  whom  he  hod  formerly  known  at 
school,  and  there  renewed  with  him  a friendship  which 
lasted  through  life  in  spite  of  the  change  of  interests 
and  estrangements  of  affection  so  commonly  attendant 
on  turbulent  times.§  Here  too  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  Antiochus,  who,  under  the  name  of  Academic, 
taught  the  dogmatic  doctrines  of  Plato  and  the  Stoics. 

Though  Cicero  evinced  at  first  considerable  dislike  of 
hb  philosophical  views, ||  he  seems  afterwards  to  have 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  Old  Academy,  which 
they  much  resembled  ; and  not  till  late  in  life  to  have 
relapsed  into  the  sceptical  tenets  of  his  former  in- 
structor Philo.^f  After  visiting  the  principal  philoso- 
phers and  rhetoricians  of  Asia,  in  his  thirtieth  year  he 
returned  to  Rome,  so  strengthened  and  improved  both  Return*  to 
in  bodily  and  mental  powers,  that  he  soon  eclipsed  in  Rcme. 
speaking  all  hb  competitors  for  pnblic  favour.  So  u*  c* 

popular  a talent  speedily  gained  him  the  suffrage  of  6 77 . 

the  Commons,  and  being  sent  to  Sicily  os  Quaestor,  at  a.  c. 
a time  when  the  metropolis  itself  was  visited  with  a 77- 
scarcity  of  corn,  he  acquitted  himself  in  that  delicate  ^uif!a4<>r 
situation  with  such  address,  as  to  supply  the  clamorous  ® 
wants  of  the  people  without  oppressing  the  Province 
from  which  the  provbions  were  raised.**  Returning  pnxweution 
thence  with  greater  honours  than  had  ever  been  before  of  Verm. 
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J?ir>jrrajtl»y.  decreed  to  ft  Roman  Governor,  he  ingratiated  himself 
still  farther  in  the  esteem  of  the  Sicilians,  by  under- 
taking his  celebrated  prosecution  of  Verres  j who, 
though  defended  by  the  influence  of  the  Mctclli  and 
the  eloquence  of  Hortensius,  was  at  length  driven  in 
despair  into  voluntary  exile. 

Five  years  after  his  Qwestorship,  Cicero  was  elected 
/Edilc,  a post  of  considerable  expense  from  the  exhibi- 
tion of  games  connected  with  it.*  In  this  magistracy 
lie  conducted  himself  with  singular  propriety  ; t for  it 
being  customary  to  court  the  people  by  a display  of 
splendour  in  these  official  shows,  he  contrived  to  retain 
his  popularity  without  submitting  to  the  usual  alter- 
native of  plundering  the  Provinces  or  sacrificing  his  pri- 
vate fortune.  The  latter  was  at  this  time  by  no  means 
ample ; but,  with  the  good  sense  and  taste  which 
mark  bis  character,  lie  preserved  in  his  domestic 
arrangements  the  dignity  of  a literary  and  public  man, 
without  any  of  the  ostentation  of  magnificence  which 
often  distinguishes  the  candidate  for  popular  applause. £ 
After  the  customary  interval  of  two  years,  he  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  Praetor  ;§  and  now 
made  bis  first  appearance  in  the  rostrum  in  support  of 
the  Mamilian  law,  which  has  already  come  before  us  in 
our  narrative  of  the  public  history  of  Home.  About 
the  same  time  he  defended  Cluentius.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  Pnctorship,  he  refused  to  accept  a foreign  Pro- 
vincc,  the  usuul  reward  of  that  magistracy  ;I1  but 
having  the  Consulntc  full  in  view,  and  relying  on  his 
interest  with  Cesar  and  Pompey,  he  allowed  nothing 
to  divert  him  from  that  career  of  glory  for  which  he 
now  believed  himself  to  be  destined. 

It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  any  individual 
•Tver  rose  to  power  by  more  virtuous  and  truly  honour- 
able conduct ; the  integrity  of  his  public  life  was  only 
Pi.Tcrrnt  equalled  by  the  purity  of  his  private  morals  j and  it 
estimates  may  at  first  sight  excite  our  wonder,  that  a course  so 
hy  UU  "on-  •pkmHdly  begun  should  afterwards  so  little  fulfil  its 
tempo-  early  promise.  We  have  already,  in  our  memoir  of 
rsrics  and  Caesar,  traced  this  course  from  the  |ieriod  of  his  Con- 
hv  )>o6te-  sulute  to  his  Proprietorship  in  Cilicia,  and  found  each 
year  diminish  his  influence  in  public  affairs,  till  it  ex- 
pired altogether  with  the  death  of  Pompey.  This  sur- 
prise, however,  arises  in  no  small  degree  from  mea- 
suring Cicero’s  political  importance  by  his  present 
reputation, and  confounding  the  authority  he  deservedly 
possesses  as  an  author,  with  the  opinions  entertained 
of  him  by  his  contemporaries  os  a Statesman,  From  the 
consequence  usually  attached  to  passing  events,  a 
politician's  celebrity  is  often  at  its  zenith  in  his  own 
generation  ; while  the  author,  who  is  in  the  highest  re- 
pute with  posterity,  may  perhaps  have  been  little  valued 
or  courted  in  his  own  day.  Virtue  indeed  so  conspicuous 
as  that  of  Cicero,  studies  so  dignified,  and  oratorical 
powers  so  commanding,  will  always  invest  their  pos- 
sessor with  a large  portion  of  reputation  and  authority; 
and  this  is  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  the 
enthusiastic  joy  displayed  on  bis  return  from  exile. 
Rut  unless  other  qualities  be  added,  more  peculiarly 
necessary  for  a Statesman,  they  will  hardly  of  them- 
selves carry  that  weight  of  political  consequence 
which  some  writers  have  attached  to  Cicero's  public 
life,  and  which  his  own  self-love  led  him  to  appropriate. 
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The  advice  of  the  Oracle,*  which  hod  directed  him  Marcus 
to  make  his  own  genius,  not  the  opinion  of  the  people,  Tullius 
his  guide  to  immortality,  (which  in  fact  pointed  at  the  c,cero- 
above-mentioned  distinction  between  the  fame  of  a 
Statesman  and  of  an  author,)  at  first  made  a deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind  ; and  at  the  present  day  he  owes 
his  reputation  principally  to  those  pursuits  which,  as 
Plutarch  tells  us,  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  and 
even  to  the  contempt  of  his  contemporaries  as  “ a 
pedant  and  a triflcr.’t  But  his  love  of  popularity 
overcame  this  philosophical  temper, and  he  commenced 
a career  which  gained  him  one  triumph  and  ten  thou- 
sand mortifications. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  doubted  that  in  his  political 
engagements  he  was  considerably  indue  need  by  a 
sense  of  duty.  To  muny  it  may  even  appear  that  a 
public  life  was  best  adapted  for  the  displuy  of  his  par- 
ticular talents  ; that,  at  the  termination  of  the  Mitliri- 
datic  war,  Cicero  was  in  fact  marked  out  os  the  very 
individual  to  adjust  the  pretensions  of  the  rival  parties 
in  the  Common  wealth,  to  withstand  the  encrouchmenta 
of  Pompey,  and  to  hndle  the  arts  of  Ctesitr.  And  if  the 
power  of  swaying  and  controlling  the  popular  assem- 
blies by  his  eloquence  ; if  the  circumstances  of  his 
rank.  Equestrian  as  far  as  family  was  concerned,  yet 
almost  Patrician  from  the  splendour  of  his  personal 
honours  ; if  the  popularity  derived  from  his  accusation 
of  Verres,  and  defence  of  Cornelius,  and  the  favour  of 
the  Senate  acquired  by  the  brilliant  services  of  his  mg  Coo- 
Consulntc ; if  the  general  respect  of  all  parties  which  sulate. 
his  learning  and  virtue  commanded  ; if  these  were  v.  c. 
sufficient  qualifications  for  a mediator  between  con-  690. 
tending  factions,  Cicero  was  indeed  called  upon  by  the  a.  c. 
voice  of  his  country  to  that  most  arduous  und  honour-  63. 
able  post.  And  in  his  Consulate  he  had  seemed  sen- 
sible of  the  call : Ita  cat  u me  Consulatus  per  act  us,  be 
declares  ill  his  speech  against  Piso,  ut  nihil  sine  consilia 
Smatut,  nihil  non  approhante  papula  Romano  egcrim  ; ut 
temper  in  Rostris  Curiam,  in  Scnatu  Pop  alum  de/enderim  ; 
ut  tnultitudinem  eum  Principibut,  Equestrtm  vrdinem  cam 
Scnatu  conjufuerim. 

Vet  after  that  eventful  period,  wc  see  him  resigning  Want  of 
his  high  station  to  Cato,  who,  with  halfvhis  abilities,  political 
little  foresight,  and  no  address,  J possessed  that  first  finnue*** 
requisite  for  a Statesman,  firmness.  Cicero  on  the 
contrary  was  irresolute,  timid,  and  inconsistent. § He 
talked  indeed  largely  of  preserving  a middle  course, j| 
but  be  was  continually  vacillating  from  one  to  the  other 
extreme  ; always  too  confident  or  too  dejected  j in- 
corrigibly vain  of  success,  yet  meanly  panegyrizing 
the  government  of  on  usurper.  His  foresight,  saga- 
city, practical  good  sense,  and  singular  tact  in  directing 
men’s  measures,  were  lost  for  want  of  that  strength 
of  mind  which  points  them  steadily  to  one  object.  Ho 
was  never  decided,  never,  (as  has  sometimes  been 
observed.)  look  an  important  step  without  afterward* 
repenting  of  it.  Nor  cun  we  account  for  the  firmness 
and  resolution  of  his  Consulate,  unless  we  discriminate 
between  the  case  of  resisting  a party,  and  that  of 
balancing  contending  interests.  Boldness  in  opposition 
differs  widely  from  steadiness  in  mediation  ; the  latter 
implying  a coolness  of  judgment,  which  a direct  attack 

* Plutarch,  in  Pi ti. 

■f  rpaix&f  ami  a\aKaariK0i.  Plutarch,  in  Tilt, 

* Ait  A"kmrn,  1.  18.  2.  I. 

fj  Sec  MoutetK|uieu,  Grandeur  in  Hu  mains,  clu  xiL 

U Ad  Atticum,  1.  19. 
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. in  so  fkr  from  requiring,  that  it  even  inspire*  mind* 
/ naturally  timid  with  unusual  excitation. 

His  Consulate  was  succeeded  by  the  return  of 
Pompey  from  the  east,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
First  Triumvirate  ; which,  disappointing  his  hopes  of 
political  greatness,  induced  him  to  resume  his  forensic 
and  literary  occupations.  From  these  he  was  recalled, 
after  an  interval  of  four  years,  by  the  threatening  mea- 
511  res  of  Clodius,  who  at  leugth  succeeded  in  driving 
him  into  exile.  This  event,  which  considering  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  was  one  of  the  most 
glorious  of  his  life,  filled  film  with  the  utmost  distress 
and  despondency.  He  wandered  about  Greece  be- 
wailing his  miserable  fortune,  refusing  the  consola- 
tions which  his  friends  attempted  to  administer,  and 
shunning  the  public  honours  with  which  the  Greek 
cities  were  eager  to  load  him.*  His  return,  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  rein- 
t.  stated  him  in  tlie  high  station  he  had  filled  at  the 
termination  of  his  Consulate,  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  did  not  allow  him  to  retain  it.  We 
have  already,  in  our  previous  history,  described 
his  vacillations  between  the  several  members  of  the 
Triumvirate  ; his  defence  of  Vatrnius  to  please  Ciesar  j 
and  of  his  bitter  political  enemy  Gabinnis,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Pompey.  llis  private  life  in  the  mean- 
while furnishes  little  worth  noticing,  except  his  elec- 
tion into  the  college  of  Augurs,  a dignity  which  had 
been  a particular  object  of  his  ambition.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  government  of  Cilicia,  which  took  place 
about  five  years  after  his  return  from  exile,  was  in 
consequence  of  Pompey's  law,  which  obliged  those 
Senators  of  Consular  or  Praetorian  rank,  who  had  never 
held  any  foreign  command,  to  divide  the  vacant  Pro- 
vinces among  them.  This  office,  which  we  have  above 
seen  him  decline,  he  now  accepted  with  feelings  of 
extreme  reluctance,  dreading  perhaps  the  military 
occupations  which  the  movements  of  the  Parthian*  in 
that  quarter  rendered  necessary.  Yet  if  we  consider 
the  slate  and  splendour  with  which  the  Proconsuls  were 
surrounded,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  him  for 
almost  legalized  plunder  and  extortion,  we  must  con- 
fess that  this  insensibility  to  the  common  objects  of 
hnman  desire,  was  the  characteristic  of  no  ordinary 
mind.  The  singular  disinterestedness  and  integrity  of 
his  administration,  os  well  as  his  success  against  the 
enemy,  have  already  come  before  us  in  our  memoir  of 
Ciesar.  The  latter  he  exaggerated  from  the  desire 
universally  felt  of  appearing  to  excel  in  those  things 
for  which  nature  has  not  adapted  us. 

His  return  to  Italy  was  followed  by  earnest  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  Pompey  with  Csesar,  and  by  very 
spirited  behaviour  when  Ciesar  required  hi*  presence  in 
the  Semite.  On  this  occasion  be  felt  the  glow  of  self 
8]»probation  with  which  his  political  conduct  seldom 
repaid  binj*:  credo , he  writes  to  Atticus,  credo  hunc 
( Ctrtfirem ) me  non  amarc ; at  ego  me  amav i .-  quod  mihi 

• Ad  tin* at,  lib.  lit.  ad  Finn.  lib.  xiv.  pro  Sort.  22.  pro  Iium, 
36.  Plutarch,  in  Fit  A.  It  U curious  to  observe  liow  be  converts  the 
alleviating  circumstances  of  his  caw  into  exonreration*  of  his 
misfortune,  he  writes  to  Attkna  t Xam  9*0 d me  tarn  ie^  rt  (am 
oehrmrntrr  objurgat,  ft  antuut  infirm*  r*,r  dint,  qnerio  eti/nod  tam- 
tam mrthrm  rat  fNoW  In  ani  calamitate  non  tit  rcynu  urujuarn  ex 

/am  ampin  tint*,  tsm  in  bonfi  causa,  tan  tit  fncuUtltHtU  ingrnii, 
comitii,  gratia,  tantis  pnwndiU  bonorvm  omnium,  cometdil  f 3.  19. 
Other  persons  would  hnre  reckoned  tbc  justice  of  tbeir  cause,  and 
the  countenance  of  good  men,  alleviation*  of  their  dUtress  ; and 
so,  wheu  others  were  concerned,  be  himself  thought  \praSext.  12, 


jam  pridem  nm  non  venil*  But  this  independent  Maim* 
temper  was  but  transient,  At  no  period  of  his  public  Tullius 
life  did  he  display  such  miserable  vacillation  as  at  the  C ctfo' 
opening  of  the  civil  war.  We  find  him  first  accept- 
ing  a commission  from  the  Republic  ;t  then  courting  v 
Ctnr  ; next,  on  Pompey’*  Bailing  for  Greece,  resol v- 
ing  to  follow  him  thither  ; presently  determining  to  to 
stand  neuter;  then  bent  on  retiring  to  the  Pompeian*  7]  ] . 

in  Sicily  ; and, when  after  all  he  had  joined  their  camp  

in  Greece,  discovering  such  timidity  and  discontent,  *.  c. 
as  to  draw  from  Pompey  the  bitter  reproof,  cupio  ad  107. 
haslet  Cicero  transeat,  at  nos  time  at to 
On  his  return  to  Italy,  nfter  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  43. 
he  had  the  mortification  of  learning,  that  his  brother  General 
and  nephew  were  making  their  peace  with  Catsnr,  by  comfort 
throwing  the  blainc  of  their  opposition  on  himself.  aflcr  tbo 
And  here  we  sec  one  of  those  elevated  points  of  eha* 
racter,  which  redeem  the  weaknesses  of  his  political 
conduct ; for,  hearing  that  Ciesar  had  retorted  on 
Quintus  the  charge  which  the  latter  had  brought 
against  himself,  he  wrote  a pressing  letter  in  his 
favour,  declaring  his  brother's  safety  was  not  less  pre- 
cious to  him  than  his  own,  and  representing  him  not 
as  the  leader,  but  as  the  companion  of  his  voyage. § 

Now  too  the  state  of  his  private  affairs  reduced  him  Private 
to  great  perplexity ; the  sum  he  had  advanced  to  euibomso- 
Pompey  had  impoverished  him,  and  he  was  forced  to 
stand  indebted  to  Atticus  for  present  assistance.  || 

These  difficulties  led  him  to  take  a step  which  it  hns 
been  customary  to  regard  with  great  severity  ; the 
divorce  of  his  wife  Tcrentia,  though  he  was  then  in  nivorrts 
his  sixty-second  year,  and  his  marriage  with  his  rich  Tcrrniia, 
ward  Publilia,  who  was  of  an  age  disproportionate  to  n»«rrieo 
his  own.^j  Yet  in  reviewing  this  proceeding,  we  must 
not  adopt  the  modern  standurd  of  propriety,  forgetful* 
of  the  character  of  an  age  which  reconciled  action* 
even  of  moral  turpitude,  with  a reputation  for  honour 
and  virtue.  Terentia  was  a woman  of  a most  im- 
perious and  violent  temper,  and  (what  is  more  to  the 
purpose)  had  in  no  slight  degree  contributed  to  his 
present  embarrassments  by  her  extravagance  in  the 
management  of  his  private  affairs.**  By  her  lie  bad  HU  chit- 
two  children,  a son,  born  the  year  before  his  Con-  d™1* 
sulate,  and  a daughter  whose  loss  he  was  now  fated 
to  experience.  To  Tullia  he  was  tenderly  attached,  Grief  at  tb« 
not  only  from  the  excellence  of  her  disposition,  but  of 
from  her  love  of  polite  literature  ; and  her  death  tore  TuUi** 
from  him,  as  he  so  pathetically  laments  to  Sulpicius,  c' 
the  only  comfort*  which  the  course  of  public  events 
bail  left  him. ft  At  first  he  was  inconsolable  ; and  re-  A’  f1’ 
tiring  to  a little  island  near  his  estate  at  Antium,  S 
buried  himself  in  the  woods,  to  avoid  the  right  of  \ j^iic 
man.ti  Hi*  distress  wa*  increased  by  the  unfeeling  life, 
conduct  of  Publilia;  whom  he  soon  divorced  for  tes- 
tifying joy  at  the  death  of  her  step-daughter.  On  this  Dirnrrrs 
occasion  he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  consolation,  with  a Publilia. 
view  to  alleviate  his  mental  sufferings  ; and  with  the 
same  object,  he  determined  on  dedicatiug  a temple  to  his 
daughter  as  a memorial  of  her  virtues  and  his  affection. 

His  friends  were  assiduous  in  their  attentions ; and 


• .Id  Atticnm,  9.  19. 
t Ibid.  7.  11.9.  6,  i 19.  10.  8 ami  9,  &c. 

X Mm* robins,  Satnrna/ia,  2,  3. 

5 AttAl/iemh,  II.  8,9.  10  ami  12.  | find.  II.  13. 
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Ciesar,  who  had  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  signified  the  respect  he  bore 
his  character,  by  sending  a letter  of  condolence  from 
Spain,* * * §  where  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian  party 
still  engaged  him.  He  had  shortly  before  given  a 
still  stronger  proof  of  his  favour,  by  replying  to  a work 
which  Cicero  had  drawn  up  in  praise  of  Cato  jt  but 
no  attentions,  however  considerate,  could  soften  Ci- 
cero's vexation  at  seeing  the  country  he  had  formerly 
saved  by  bis  exertions,  now  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
of  one  master.  His  speeches,  indeed,  for  Marccllus 
and  Ligurius,  exhibit  traces  of  inconsistency  ; but  for 
the  most  part  he  retired  from  public  business,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  composition  of  those  works, 
which,  while  they  mitigated  his  political  sorrows,  have 
secured  his  literary  celebrity. 

The  murder  of  Csesar,  which  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  once  more  brought  him  on  the  stage  of 
public  affairs ; but  as  we  intend  our  present  paper  to 
be  an  account  of  his  private  life  and  literary  character, 
we  shall  reserve  the  sequel  of  his  history,  including 
bis  unworthy  treatment  of  Brutus,  his  coalition  with 
Octavius,  his  orations  against  Antonius,  his  proscrip- 
tion and  death,  for  our  subsequent  pages.  On  the 
whole,  antiquity  may  be  challenged  to  produce  an  in- 
dividual so  virtuous,  so  perfectly  amiable  as  Cicero. 
None  interest  more  in  their  life,  none  excite  more 
painful  emotions  in  their  death.  Others,  it  is  true, 
may  be  found  of  loftier  and  more  heroic  character, 
who  awe  and  subdue  the  miml  by  the  grandeur  of 
their  view's,  or  the  intensity  of  their  exertions.  Hut 
Cicero  engages  our  affections  by  the  integrity  of  his 
public  conduct,  the  purity  of  his  private  life,  the  gene- 
rosity,! placability  and  kindness  of  his  heart,  the 
playfulness  of  his  tem)>er,  the  warmth  of  his  domestic 
attachments.  In  this  respect  his  letters  are  invaluable. 
" Here  we  may  see  the  genuine  uian  without  disguise 
or  affectation,  especially  in  his  letters  toAlticus;  to 
whom  he  talked  with  the  same  frankness  as  to  himself, 
opened  the  rise  and  progress  of  each  thought ; and 
never  entered  into  any  affair  without  his  particular 
advice.’ ’§ 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  the  publication 
of  this  correspondence  has  laid  open  the  defects  of 
his  political  character.  Want  of  firmness  has  been 
repeatedly  mentioned  as  his  principal  failing  j and 
insincerity  will  infallibly  characterise  a timid  and  irre- 
solute mind.  0]>enness,  however,  and  candour  are 
rnre  qualities  in  a statesman  ; but,  while  the  duplicity 
of  weakness  is  despised,  the  insincerity  of  a powerful, 
but  crafty  mind,  though  incomparably  more  odious, 
is  too  commonly  regarded  with  feelings  of  indulgence. 
Cicero  was  timid,  not  designing  j his  disposition  too 
was  conciliatory  and  forgiving ; and  much  which  has 
been  referred  to  inconsistency,  should  be  attributed  to 
the  generous  temper  which  induced  him  to  remember 
the  services  rather  than  the  neglect  of  Plancius,  and 
to  relieve  the  exiled  and  indigent  Verrcs.||  Much  too 
may  be  traced  to  his  professional  habits  as  a pleader  j 
which  led  him  to  introduce  the  licence  of  the  Forum 
into  deliberative  discussions,  and  (however  inexcu- 

•  .4d  Mtitnm,  13.20.  t Ibid-  12.  40  and  41. 

♦ His  want  of  jealousy  toward*  Ida  rival*  was  remarkable  ; 

ibi*  vrm  exemplified  in  bit  e*teem  for  Ilorlensluo,  and  still  more 
so  in  bis  condurt  toward*  Calru*.  See  ad  Fam.  15.  21. 

§ Middleton,  vol.  U.  p.  4to. 

||  Pro  Plaac.  Middleton,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 


sably)  even  into  his  correspondence  with  private 
friends. 

Some  writers,  as  Lyttleton,  have  considered  it  on 
aggravation  of  Cicero's  inconsistencies,  that  he  was  so  V 
perfectly  aware  of  what  was  philosophically  upright 
and  correct.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  there 
is  a wide  difference  between  calmly  deciding  on  an 
abstract  point,  and  acting  on  that  decision  in  the 
burry  of  real  life ; that  Cicero  in  fact  was  apt  to  fancy, 

(as  all  will  fancy  when  assailed  by  interest  or  passion*) 
that  the  circumstances  of  bis  case  constituted  it  an 
exception  to  the  broad  principles  of  duty.  As  he 
eloquently  expresses  himself  in  his  defence  of  Plancius. 

Ktyue  enim  in constantis  puto,  smlcntiam,  tanqvam  aliquod 
navigium,  et  curtum,  ex  Rcipubliae  tempetta/e  mvderari. 

Ego  vero  kac  did  in,  h*c  r idi,  hac  acripta  legi;  hac  de  sapi- 
entissimiset  clariuimis  tiris,  et  in  hac  Rcpuhlicd,  et  in  aliis 
cicitatibus,  monuments  nubia  liter et  prodiderun l ; non 
semper  eosdem  aententioa  ab  iisdem,  sed  quascunque  Rei- 
public a status,  inclinatio  temporum,  ratio  concordat  postu- 
lant, esse  defendendas.* 

Thus  he  seems  to  consider  it  the  duty  of  & mediator 
alternately  1 to  praise  and  blame  both  parties  more 
than  truth  allows,  if  by  these  means  it  be  possible 
either  to  flatter  or  to  frighten  them  into  an  adoption 
of  temperate  measures. 

Hut  the  argument  of  the  objectors  proceeds  on  an  The  Philo- 
entire  misconception  of  the  design  and  purpose  with  «>phyof 
which  the  ancients  prosecuted  Philosophical  studies. 

The  motives  and  principles  of  Morals  were  not  so  more 
clearly  perceived  as  to  lead  to  a practical  application  catstire 
of  them  to  the  conduct  of  life.  Even  when  they  pro-  than  prmc- 
posed  them  in  the  form  of  precept,  they  still  regarded 
the  perfectly  virtuous  man,  as  the  creature  of  their 
imagination  rather  than  a model  for  imitation — a cha- 
racter whom  it  was  an  amusement  rather  than  a duty 
to  contemplate  ; and  if  an  individual  here  or  there,  us 
Scipio  or  Cato,  attcm|*ted  to  conform  his  life  to  bis 
Philosophical  conceptions  of  virtue,  he  was  sure  to  be 
ridiculed  for  singularity  and  affectation. 

Even  among  the  Athenians,  by  whom  Philosophy 
was,  in  many  cases,  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  active  profession,  pleasure,  not  the  discovery  of 
Truth,  was  the  principal  object  of  their  discussions. 

That  we  must  thus  account  for  the  ensnaring  questions 
and  sophistical  reasonings  of  which  their  disputations 
consisted,  has  been  noticed  in  our  article  on  Lome; 
and  it  was  their  extension  of  this  system  to  the  care 
of  morals,  which  brought  upon  their  Sophists  the 
irony  of  Socrates,  and  the  sterner  rebuke  of  Aristotle. 

But  if  this  took  place  in  a State  in  which  the  love  of 
Philosophy  pervaded  all  ranks,  much  more  was  it  to 
be  expected  among  the  Homans,  who  busied  as  they 
were  in  political  enterprises,  and  deficient  perhaps  in 
intellectual  acuteness,  bad  neither  time  nor  inclination 
for  abstiusc  investigations  ; and  who  considered 
Philosophy  simply  os  one  of  the  many  fashions  intro- 
duced from  Greece,  “ a sort  of  table  furniture,"  as 
Warburton  well  expresses  it,  a mere  refinement  in  the 
arts  of  social  enjoyment.  J This  character  it  bore 
both  among  friends  and  enemies.  Hence  the  popu- 
larity which  attended  the  three  Athenian  philosophers, 

• C.  39.  t .id  Fam.  C.  6.  7.  3. 

*I8fa  avat€ov\tvty  6 Ki Ktptrr,  *cAXi  ptir  Kalaapi  yp&faw,  yoAA* 

FaurS  Ttspwnta  MftAVI,  tpwiw  tadripor  xai  wapap tuddfurar, 

Plutarch,  in  rili  Cie.  Sec  also  in  ri/4  Pomp. 

I LacUnttas  , /ni(.  3.  16. 
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Biography.  who  had  come  to  Rome  on  an  embassy  from  their  tended  him.  We  find  many  of  his  letters  dated  before 

native  city  j and  hence  the  inflexible  determination  daylight,  some  from  the  Senate,  others  from  his  meals. 

From  with  which  Cato  procured  their  dismissal,  through  and  the  crowd  of  his  morning  levee.'*  Middleton  s 

fear,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,*  lest  their  arts  of  disputation  Lift,  vol.  ii.  p.254.  Thus  he  found  time,  without 
should  corrupt  the  Roman  youth.  And  when  at  apparent  inconvenience,  for  the  business  of  the  State, 
length  by  the  authority  of  Scipio,+  the  literary  trea-  for  the  bustle  of  pleading,  and  for  Philosophical  studies! 

sures  of  Sylla,  and  the  patronage  of  Lucullus,  Philo-  During  his  Consulate  he  delivered  twelve  orations  in 

sophlcal  studies  had  gradually  received  the  countenance  the  Senate,  Rostrum  or  Forum.  His  Treatises  de  Oratore 

of  the  higher  classes  of  their  countrymen,  we  still  find  and  de  Republicd,  the  most  finished  perhaps  of  his  com- 

them,  in  consistency  with  the  principle  above  laid  positions,  were  written  at  a time  when,  to  use  his  own 
down,  determined  in  the  adoption  of  this  or  that  words,  " not  a day  passed  without  his  taking  port  in 
lotroduc-  8y*tcm'  not  80  much  by  the  harmony  of  its  parts,  or  forensic  disputes.  "*  And  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he 
tion  of  the  by  che  plausibility  of  its  reasonings,  ns  by  its  suitable-  comjiosed  at  least  eight  of  his  Philosophical  works, 
Gr**k  ness  to  the  profession  and  political  station  to  which  besides  the  fourteen  orations  against  Antonv,  which  are 
KuUMopby  they  respectively  belonged.  Thus  because  the  Stoics  known  by  the  name  of  Philippics.  Being  thus  ardent 
were  more  minute  than  other  sects  in  inculcating  the  j„  the  cause  of  Philosophy,  he  recommended  it  to  the 
moral  and  social  duties,  we  find  the  Juriscontulti  pro-  notice  of  his  countrymen,  not  only  for  the  honour 
fessiog  themselves  followers  of  Zeno  ;J  the  Orators,  on  which  its  introduction  would  reflect  upon  himself, 
the  contrary,  adopted  the  disputatious  system  of  the  (which  itself  was  a motive  of  no  inconsiderable  influ- 
later  Academics  while  Plato  and  Epicurus  were  the  ence,)  but  also  with  the  fondness  of  one  who  esteemed 
respective  masters  of  the  imaginative  recluse,  or  the  it  “the  guide  of  life,  the  parent  of  virtue,  the  guardian 
careless  and  selfish  voluptuary.  Hence  too,  they  con-  i„  difficulty,  and  the  tranquillizer  in  misfortune/'f 

fined  the  profession  of  Philosophical  science  to  Greek  Nor  were  his  mental  endowments  less  adapted  to  the 

teachers  ; considering  them  the  sole  proprietors,  as  it  accomplishment  of  his  object,  than  the  spirit  with 

were,  of  a foreign  and  expensive  luxury,  which  the  ..  ..  . • - • 

vanquished  might  have  the  trouble  of  furnishing,  bat 
themselves  could  readily  afford  to  purchase. 

Hlionof^-  Before  the  works  of  Cicero,  no  attempts  worth  con-  ut  lxxuu,tlllt.u,  t Jt  __ 

UieLatin  bad  been  made  for  using  the  Latin  tongue  in  dinary  taste;  he  at  once  seizes  upon  the  most  effective 

language  to  Fhdoshphical  subjects.  The  natural  stubbornness  of  parts  of  his  subject,  places  them  in  the  most  striking 

Ffaloso-  *'*e  language,  conspired  with  Roman  haughtiness  to  point  of  view,  and  arrays  them  in  the  liveliest  and 

phicu  sub-  prevent  this  application.)!  The  Epicureans,  indeed,  bod  ...  - — . . 

jecta.  made  the  experiment,  but  their  writings  were  even 
affectedly  harsh  and  slovenly,^  and  wc  find  Cicero 
himself,  in  spite  of  his  inexhaustible  flow  of  rich  and 
expressive  diction,  making  continual  apologies  for  his 
learned  occupations,  and  extolling  Philosophy  as  the 

parent  of  every  thing  great,  virtuous,  and  amiable.**  „ ,ro.„  IM1M  iiw. 

. V**.  'vi!h  dUcouragemenU  his  design  seas  if  he  haTiitlic  origin Hty  of"  thought,  if  he  doe,  not 

Philo«&-°  nttcn<Je“»  he  ultimately  triumphed  over  the  pride  of  gnipple  with  his  subject,  if  he  is  unequal  to  a regular 
phical  nn,ette*“*d  people,  and  the  difficulties  of  a defective  onj  lengthened  disquisition,  if  he  is  frequently  incon- 

wiitingii.  language.  He  was  possessed  of  that  first  requisite  for  distent  in  his  opinions,  wc  must  remember  that  sound- 

eminence,  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  studies  he  - - * - 

was  recommending.  But  occupied  as  he  was  with  the 
duties  of  a Statesman,  mere  love  of  literature  would 
have  availed  little,  if  separated  from  the  energy  and 

capriciousness  of  intellect  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  w ......  n.»u 

pursue  a variety  of  objects  at  once,  with  equally  per-  Roman  ’ eTes'aprinci'i'ml'  “ham’  of"  Cic7ro's“ 
severing  and  indefatigable  zeal.  “He  suffered  no  positions.^ 
part  of  his  leisure  to  be  idle,  or  the  least  interval  of  Nor  must  his  profession  as  a pleader  be  forgotten 
1 K°  v .os  '.  u1  whnt  other  people  gave  to  the  public  in  enumerating  the  circumstances  which  concurred  to 
s ows,  p ensures,  to  feasts,  nay  even  to  sleep  and  give  his  writings  their  peculiar  character.  For  how- 

. C.  ?r  ,naJT  re  reshtnenta  of  nature,  he  generally  gave  ever  his  design  of  interesting  his  countrymen  in  Greek 

thc  «nla,£c™c"t  °f  knowl^p.  literature,  however  too  his  particular  line  of  talent 

* * ° l*  ?C9f’  any  thing  particular  niay  have  led  him  to  explain  rather  than  to  invent ; yet 

to  compose,  he  had  no  other  time  for  meditating,  but  he  expressly  informs  us  it  was  principally  with  a view 
en  ,c  R/ew  *urns  >n  his  walks,  where  to  his  own  improvement  in  Oratory  that  be  devoted 

he  used  to  dictate  h»a  thoughts  to  his  aenbes  who  at-  himself  to  Philosophical  studies. If  This  induced  him 

• Pltilarrli,  in  rifA  COm.  See  «Ibo  dr  Amr.  1.  36.  ■■  - ■ — 

f Patcrculu*.  I.  12,  Ac.  Plutarch,  in  ritA  LwuU.  et  SyU. 

J Gear  in.  Origin.  JitrUcirii.  lib.  i.  C.  44. 
t Quint.  12. 2.  ./*<•/.  Hr  Hitt  tog.  de  Or  n for.  31. 

II  I*  .Vat.  iJrvr.  1. 4.  de  Off.  1.  1.  defan.  A end.  QuoK.  &c 
f IW.  QmoH.  1.  3.  2.  3.  Atod.  Quott.  1.2.  de  ,\at.  Deo,.  1.21. 
dr  f IN.  1.  3,  tie.  dr  < tnr.  Oral.  35. 

••  .He  fin.  I.  1—3.  Tore.  Qumt,  2.  I 2,  3. 2.  5. 2. 

**  t^gg  !•  -2“ 24.  de  Off.  2. 2.  de  Oraf.  41,  Ac. 


• Ad  Quint,  frotr.  3.  3 

t Tutc.  Qnirtf.  5.  2.  J /)<•  Off.  1.  5-  imt. 

$ Jnhiwon'a  observation*  on  Addison's  writing*,  may  be  well 
applied  to  those  of  Cicero ; who  would  hare  been  eminently  »uc- 
cesafnl  in  short  imacclliuicout  ewaya  like  those  of  the  Spectators, 
had  the  manners  of  thc  ape  allowed  it. 

II  Orat.  3,  4.  r«r.  Quoit.  2,  3.  de  Off.  1.  |.  profit,  Parudo*. 
Quint,  dr  ln»tit.  12.2.  Lactaotius,  Ink.  3.  16. 


which  he  engaged  in  the  work.  Gifted  with  great 
versatility  of  talent,  with  acuteness,  quickness  of 
perception,  skill  in  selection,  art  in  arrangement, 
fertility  of  illustration,  warmth  of  fancy,  and  extraor* 


most  inviting  colours.  His  writings  have  the  sin- 
gular felicity  of  combining  brilliancy  of  execution, 
with  never-failing  good  sense.  It  must  be  allowed, 
that  he  is  deficient  in  depth ; that  he  skims  over 
rather  than  dives  into  the  various  departments  of  lite- 
rature ; that  he  had  too  great  command  of  the  plausible, 
to  be  a patient  investigator  or  a sound  reasoner.  Yet 


ness,  without  display,  has  few  charms  for  those  who 
have  not  yet  imbibed  a taste  even  for  thc  outward 
form  of  knowledge,!  that  system  nearly  precludes 
variety,  and  depth  almost  implies  obscurity.  It  was 
this  very  absence  of  uniformity,  which  constituted  in 
* com- 
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• to  undertake  successively  the  cause  of  the  Stoic,  the 

* Epicurean,  or  the  Plntonist,  as  an  exercise  for  his 
powers  of  argument  ; while  the  wavering  and  un- 
settled state  of  mind,  occasioned  by  such  habits  of 
disputation,  led  him  in  his  private  judgment  to  prefer 
the  sceptical  tenets  of  the  New  Academy. 

Here  then,  before  examining  Cicero's  Philosophical 
writings,  an  opportunity  is  presented  to  us  of  redeem- 
ing the  pledge  we  gave  in  our  memoir  of  Pi-ato,  by 
considering  the  system  of  doctrine  which  the  reformers 
(ns  they  thought  themselves)  of  the  Academic  school 
introduced  about  300  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

We  have  already  traced  the  history  of  the  Ois 
Academy,  and  spoken  of  the  innovations  on  the  system 
of  Plato,  silently  introduced  by  the  austere  Polemo. 
When  Zeno,  however,  who  was  his  pupil,  advocated 
the  same  rigid  tenets  in  a more  open  and  dogmatic 
form,*  the  Academy  at  length  took  the  alarm,  a re- 
action ensued,  Arcesilas,  who  had  succeeded  Polemo 
and  Crates,  determined  to  revert  to  the  principles  of 
the  elder  schools  ;f  but  mistaking  the  profession  of 
ignorance,which  Socrates  had  used  against  the  Sophists 
on  physical  questions,  for  an  actual  scepticism  on  points 
connected  with  morals , he  fell  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  declared,  first,  that  nothing  could  be 
known,  and  therefore,  secondly,  ^nothing  should  be 
advanced 

Whatever  were  his  private  sentiments,  (for  some 
authors  affirm  his  esoteric  doctrines  to  have  been  dog- 
matic,$)  he  brought  forward  these  sceptical  tenets  in 
so  unguarded  a form,  that  it  required  all  the  argu- 
mentative powers  possessed  by  this  eminent  individual 
to  maintain  them  against  the  obvious  objections  which 
were  pressed  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  On  his  death, 
therefore,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  his  school 
was  deserted  for  those  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus  ; and 
during  the  lives  of  Laevdes,  Evandcr,  and  Ucgcsinus, 
who  successively  filled  the  Academic  chair,  being  no 
longer  recommended  by  the  novelty  of  its  doctrines,}| 
or  the  talents  of  its  masters,  it  became  of  little  con- 
sideration amid  the  wratiglings  of  more  popular  Phi- 
losophies. Carneades,^!  therefore,  who  succeeded 
Hcgesinus,  found  it  necessary  to  use  more  cautious 
and  guarded  language;  and  by  explaining  what  was 
paradoxical  by  reservations  and  exceptions,  in  short 


paradoxical  by  reservations  and  exceptions,  in  short 
t>y  all  the  arts  which  an  acute  and  active  genius  could 
suggest,  he  contrived  to  establish  its  authority,  without 
departing,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging, 
from  the  principle  of  universal  scepticism  which  Ar- 
cesilas had  so  pertinaciously  advocated.** 

• sir* »d.  Qmwl.l.  10,  &r.  ImcuIUs,  5.  de  Lrgg.  1.20.3. 3,  Ac. 
t eicad.  (fiuett.  1.  4.  12,  13.  /jhhWhi,  5 ami  23.  dr  Nat. 
liter.  1.5.  dr  Ft*.  2.  1.  dr  Orat.  3.  IS.  Austin,  centra  dead.  2.6. 
Scxt.  Emp.  adr.  Matkem.  lib.  riL  ‘O  Apatalkaoi  raoirar  crrrBri  rm 
natraropiai  rirk  to(ar  cry  air  qv  *ai  IrrmroiinrSai  rw  To.Vaiwt-,  Surer 
rynaX€o>  rmr^rt  y>f  urrarfrri  wpixrTpifrreu  Jmapdrti  mai  tlAdrcari  «*1 
Ilaiiuc vi8->  *r«i  ‘HpajcAfi-ry  to  **ol  rrjt  bojpar*  am l rrji  eutara- 

Ai rffeu,  ortir  t* oplroit,  aA.V«  tier  amyoryijy  cal  &*&*Ui*ur  ovrim  Mf 
drlpa*  tvk&{in  voiMfxtvui.  Plutarch,  in  Cotoi.  26. 

Z rirmiln*  nrgaknt  rttr  yrntdiptam,  food  sari  panrt,  me  iifmd 
ymidrm  iptmm  yitad  Sucrafet  tiki  rtlitptinct.  Sir  amnia  latere  cm- 
if  kant  in  wrufto,  waMr  ruf  f ■ ucyuam  tju»d  remi  y«erf  intettigi  posrit ; 
yrrikuj  dr  r*mn  nihil  opart  rrr  nnjur  prof  ten  nrqae  affirmarc  ymen- 
fmam,  »ry«r  nrtrrtirnr  approbate,  iff.  si  rad.  i/tnerl.  I.  \-j.  Set-  »U« 
J^Mtuliu,,  p ami  IS.  Tlwy  were  cnuaitcu*ne«4i  in  tlw-w  conclusion* 
L>>  Plato’*  dortriuf  »|  idea*.  Lucultm.  4ti. 

h Seat.  Kmpir.  Pyerk.  Ilypot.  1. 33.  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib. 
i r.  in  Areeul. 

/McnlfMJ,  6.  y Austin,  ad r.  stead.  3.  17. 

••  ImcuUu*,  18.21.  Austiu.  in  Acad.  3.  39. 


The  New  Academy*  then  taught  with  Plato,  that  all 
things  in  their  own  nature  were  fixed  and  determinate; 
but  that,  through  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, . 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  see  them  in  their  simple'*" 
and  eternal  forms,  to  separate ap|*earance  from  reality', 
truth  from  falschood.t  For  the  conception  we  form 
of  any  object  is  altogether  derived  from  and  depends 
on  the  sensation,  the  impression,  it  produces  ou  our 
own  minds,  (iraOa*  cvcp-fnax,  (ftarraata,)  Reason  does 
but  deduce  from  premises  ultimately  supplied  by 
sensation.  Our  only  communication  then  with  actual 
existences  being  through  the  medium  of  our  own  im- 
pressions, we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  things  themselves  with  the  ideas 
we  entertain  of  them ; and  therefore  can  in  no  case  be  ^ 
certain  of  the  fidelity  of  our  senses.  Of  their  fallibility,  G| 
however,  we  may  cosily  assure  ourselves  ; for  in  coses  A 
in  which  they  are  detected  contradicting  each  other, 
all  cannot  be  correct  reporters  of  the  object  with 
which  they  profess  to  acquaint  us.  Food,  which  is 
the  same  ns  far  as  sight  and  lone  A are  concerned,  tastes 
differently  to  different  individuals  ; fire,  which  is  the 
same  to  the  eye,  communicates  a sensation  of  pain  at 
one  time,  of  pleasure  at  another;  the  oar  appears 
crooked  in  the  water,  while  the  touch  assures  us  it  is 
os  straight  as  before  it  was  immersed.?  Again,  in 
dreams,  in  intoxication,  in  madness,  impressions  are 
made  upon  the  mind,  vivid  enough  to  incite  to  reflec- 
tion and  action,  yet  utterly  at  variance  with  those 
produced  by  the  same  objects  when  we  are  awake,  or 
sober,  or  in  possession  of  our  reason.^ 

It  appears  then  that  we  cannot  prove  that  our  senses 
are  ever  faithful  ; but  we  do  know  they  often  produce 
erroneous  impressions.  Here  then  is  room  for  endless 
doubt ; for  why  may  they  not  deceive  us  in  eases  in 
which  we  cannot  detect  the  deception!  It  is  certain 
they  often  act  irregularly  ; is  there  any  consistency  at 
all  in  their  operations,  any  law  to  which  these  varieties 
may  be  referred  ? 

It  is  granted  that  an  object  often  varies  in  the  im- 
pression which  it  makes  upon  the  mind,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  same  impression  may  arise  from  dif- 
ferent objects.  What  limit  is  to  be  assigned  to  Ibis 
disorder  ? is  there  any  sensation  strong  enough  to 
assure  as  of  the  presence  of  the  object  which  it  seems 
to  intimate,  any  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
deception  ) If  when  we  look  into  a mirror  our  minds 
arc  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  unreal  trees, 
fields,  and  houses,  how  can  we  ascertain  whether  the 
scene  we  directly  look  upon  has  any  more  substantial 
existence  than  the  fonner.il 

From  these  reasonings  the  Academics  taught  that 
nothing  was  certain,  nothing  was  to  be  known,  (k«t«- 
Xtjmon.)  For  the  Stoics  themselves,  their  most  deter- 

• See  Scxt.  Empir.  ado.  Matkem.  lib.  ril. 

f-  .dead,  Querst.  1.  13.  Lucnllmt,  23.  38.  dt  Nat.  Dear.  1.5. 

Orat.  71. 

J T*  OHlrm  tr  argot  infract  a rrmo  neyme  catamite  cc.Uo  comm  avert . 
Pritattrn  car  t nan*  et  i«  rrmo  ten  lie  nan  ear  id  quad  eideatmr , rt  in 
ealamki  plant  rideri  colon*,  net  tstr  plus  ano,  ift.  Lncmilat,  4i. 

| /.mrullm,  16— IB.  26 — 28, 

||  ScTipfom  rtf  it*.-  sicadrmint ptarrre,  rtre  rrcum  tymrmodt  dit- 
timilitmdinc*  at  alter  probahilet  ridnrnt* r,  alia  contra— id  aatr-m  unit 
ate  tain  car  ah*  percipi  pome  dints , alia  no*  pat  re:  proptcem 
auod  malt*  fait a prolntnha  Amt,  aikti  antrm  fahi  prerptmm  rt  ceg- 
mitam  patUt  race.  Itmync  ait  vrkementcr  error*  tot  '/tr*  du  ant  «* 
sivadrmik  ten  net  trip* , a yuibuj  nunyoam  dictum  nt  amt  color  cm  amt 
taporem  nut  tonnm  tmi.'mm  erne:  itlod  tit  dupotatmm,  nan  tiMWr  in 
hit  prupnam,  t/ttir  nvxyuam  a lib*  r»nt,  r erietcerti  no/ am.  Luculimt, 
92.  See  aUu  13.  24.  91.  dr  Nat.  Dear.  I.  ft. 
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Biography,  mined  opponents,  defined  the  r«TaX«;»TMrj)  0<u*T<ur<a  (or 
— ' impression  which  led  to  knowledge,*)  to  be  one  that 
was  capable  of  being  produced  by  no  object  except 
that  to  which  it  really  belonged. t 
Since  then  we  cannot  arrive  at  Knowledge,  wc  must 
suspend  our  decision,  pronounce  absolutely  on  nothing, 
nay,  according  to  Arccsilas,  never  even  form  an  opi- 
nion.J  In  the  conduct  of  life,  however,  Probability^ 
must  determine  our  choice  of  action  ; and  this  admit* 
of  different  degrees.  The  lowest  kind  is  that  which 
suggests  itself  on  the  first  view  of  the  case,  (tpavraola 
mOavfj  ;)  but  in  all  important  matters  we  must  correct 
the  evidence  of  our  senses  by  considerations  derived 
from  the  nature  of  the  medium,  the  distance  of  the 
object,  the  disposition  of  the  organ,  the  time,  the 
manner,  and  other  attendant  circumstances.  When 
the  impression  has  been  thus  minutely  considered,  the 
(fiai'Tcun'a  becomes  wepueirvfKmi,  or  approved  on  circum- 
spection ; and  if  during  this  examination  no  objection 
has  arisen  to  weaken  our  belief,  the  highest  degree 
of  Probability  is  attained,  and  the  impression  is  pro- 
nounced complete,  (n:re/>tMroirr»»,U) 

Sextus  Empiricus  illustrates  this  as  follows  If 
on  entering  a dark  room  we  discern  a coiled  rope, 
our  first  impression  may  be  that  it  is  a serpent, — this 
is  the  0ot>ra<ria  vtOavj,  On  a closer  inspection,  how- 
ever, after  i calking  round  it  (irepioievatu/rt*)  we  observe 
it  does  not  move,  nor  has  it  the  proper  colour,  sbupe, 
or  proportions ; and  now  we  conclude  it  is  not  a 
serpent  j here  we  are  determined  into  our  belief  by 
the  veptwltvfutt^  ^fatrraaia.  For  an  instance  of  the 
third  and  most  accurate  kind,  viz,  that  with  which 
no  contrary  impression  interferes,  wc  may  refer  to  the 
conduct  of  Admctua  on  the  return  of  Alcestis  from 
the  infernal  regions.  He  believes  he  sees  his  wife ; 
every  thing  confirms  itj  but  he  cannot  acquiesce  in 
that  opinion  j his  mind  is  divided  {rrcpitmirat)  from  the 
impression  he  has  of  her  death ; he  asks  dXX’  tjn  lOavron 
tiaopw  i auapr"  eptjjv,  (Ale.  1148.)  Hercules  resolves  his 
difficulty,  and  his  0e*Tu<r«*  becomes  art* plan atn or. 

The  suspension  then  of  assent  (iwoxtj)  which  the 
Academics  then  injoined  was,  at  least  from  the  times 
of  Carneades,**  nearly  a speculative  doctrine  ;tt  and 
herein  lay  the  chief  difference  between  them  and  the 
Pyrrhonists  ; that  the  latter  altogether  denied  the 
existence  of  the  Probable,  while  the  former  admitted 
there  was  sufficient  to  allow  of  action  provided  wc 
pronounced  absolutely  on  nothing. 

( *?*f®  Little  more  can  be  said  concerning  the  opinions  of  a 
Se  New  scct  who9C  fundamental  maxim  was  that  nothing  could 
A«v.drmy  • be  known,  and  nothing  should  be  taught.  It  lay  rnid- 
•cliool  of  — 

* Of  yo»  Ivw&rol  ieartL\r^\w  t'iriu  fwi  uaraXymnfj  +*»T*at* 
evyuariSiaxe.  Scxt.  Era  pi  r.  Pyrrh.  Hypot.  3.  2S. 

t Ferum  im«  paw  eamprthrndi  ex  i UA  Staid  Zenoma  definition* 
arripuiste  ndebantur,  yw  exit  ui  t>rmm  per  dpi  pour,  ftt mixta  mrt 
ammo  imprerium  ex  eo  made  eat et,  uL  rue  non  pourt  rx  to  unde  non 
tuet.  Quod  brrvnu  plumule  sir  didtur,  hit  aignia  tmin  p,.t»e 
camprekendi,  tput  M gnu  non  potest  habere  quod  fnlntm  tit.  Auaiu. 
eon  if  a .dead.  i.  S.  See  &Uo  Sexl.  Erapir.  eutv.  Math.  lib.  rii.  rtpl 
parafiuhvt.  iuu 1 i>f  /.matUas,  6 with  IS. 

X Lucmih «,  13.  21.  40. 

$ Teis  <pain>p*nnl  our  wptaixntrrei  nark  vfjr  fhwrurir*'  ri\pvarv 
a9v(darcet  fhxutv  fwei  pi'i  loniut&a  auauapyifr  ox  vaxrAxxjuriy  «.Va i. 
Sext.  Empir.  Pyrrh.  Hypot.  1.  11. 

M Cicero  terras  these  three  impressions,  riiu  probniiUa  / yutr  ex 
circumaprctiame  aliqnA  et  accurate}  eonrideraliane  jiat;  qma  man 
impedtanir.  t «nr/lm,  U.  «J  Pyrrh.  Hypot.  1.33. 

••  Numen.  apod  Kurd.  Pftrp.  Evan*.  14.  7. 

tt  Lacultus,  31.  34.  Dt  Off.  2.  2.  tU  Fin.  5.  26.  Quint.  12.1. 


way  between  the  other  Philosophies  j and  in  the  Maims 
altercations  of  the  various  schools  it  was  at  ouce 
attacked  by  all,*  yet  appealed  to  by  each  of  the  con-  v uc,<>- 
tending  parties,  if  not  to  countenance  its  own  senti-  f ru^* 
merits,  at  least  to  condemn  those  advocated  by  its  v c 

opponents,  ! and  thus  to  perform  the  office  of  an  um- 
pire.  I From  this  necessity  then  of  being  prepared  on  t0 
all  sides  for  attack,^  it  becumc  as  much  a school  of  711. 
Rhetoric  as  of  Philosophy, ||  and  was  celebrated  — 
among  the  ancients  for  the  eloquence  of  its  masters.^  a.  c. 
Hence  also  its  reputation  was  continually  varying  : for  107. 
requiring  the  aid  of  great  abilities  to  maintaiu  its  ex-  to 
ailed  ana  arduous  post,  it  alternately  rose  and  fell  in  43 
estimation,  according  to  the  talents  of  the  individual 
who  happened  to  fill  the  chair.**  And  hence  tho 
frequent  alterations  which  took  place  iu  its  Philoso- 
phical tenets  ; which,  depending  rather  on  the  arbi- 
trary determinations  of  its  present  head,  than  on  the 
tradition  of  settled  maxims,  were  accommodated  to 
the  views  of  each  successive  master,  according  as 
he  hoped  by  sophistry  or  concession  to  overcome  the 
repugnance  which  the  mind  ever  will  feel  to  the 
doctrines  of  universal  scepticism. 

And  in  these  continual  changes  it  is  pleasing  to 
observe,  that  the  interests  of  virtue  and  good  order 
were  uniformly  promoted  interests  to  which  the 
Academic  doctrines  were  certainly  hostile,  if  not  ne- 
cessarily fatal.  Thus  although  we  find  Carneades,  in 
conformity  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Arcesilas.tt  op- 
posing the  dogmatic  principles  of  the  Stoics  concern- 
ing moral  duty,  $ land  studiously  concealing  his  private 
views  even  from  his  friends  yet,  by  allowing  that 
the  suspense  of  jndgment  was  not  always  u duty,  that 
the  wise  man  might  sometimes  believe  though  he 
could  not  know  ;||||  he  in  some  measure  restored  the 
authority  of  those  great  instincts  of  our  nature  which 
his  predecessor  appears  to  have  discarded.  Clitoma- 
chus  pursued  his  steps  by  innovations  in  the  same 
direction  Philo,  who  followed  next,  attempting  to  Philo  «n<i 

reconcile  his  tenets  with  those  of  the  Platonic  school,*  **  Antioehus. 
has  been  accounted  the  founder  of  a fourth  Academy 


* I.m  •stilus,  22.  et  altbi.  Tmse.  Quart.  2.  2. 

t Se«  a striking  pansajje  from  Cicero's  Academics,  preserved 
by  Austin,  contra  Head.  3.  7.  sad  I.uruUus,  18. 

J Dt  Sat.  Dear,  partita,  de  Die.  2.  72.  Quorum  coutrorerriem 
to ie but  tantjuam  honor  arixu  arbiter  jvdic  art  Carnendet.  TWr,  Queer/. 
5.  41. 

§ Dr  Fin.  2.  1.  de  Orat.  1.  18.  Lucui/ua,  3 Tutc.  Quest,  5.  11. 
Nutotn.  apud  Emaeb.  Prtrp . Emug.  14.  6,  Stc.  Lartmitius,  Jn*t.3,  4. 

||  De  Sat.  Deor.  I.  67.  dr  Fat.  2.  Dialog.de  Oral.  31 , 32. 

% Lmcn/lui,  6.  18.  de  Orat.  2.  38.3.18.  Quint,  /net.  12.2. 
Plutarch,  m ri/A  Coton.  et  Cic.  Lactantiu*,  hut.  Numen.  a pud 
Enarb. 

•*  Hare  in  philotophtA  ratio  contra  omnia  duirrmdt  nullamtjue  rrm 
aperte  Juditandl, pro/refa  A Socrate,  ri-prtita  ah  HrcetUA  coultrm&t* 
a Carnende,  tuque  ad  mutram  rignit  ir Intern  ; quitm  nunc  propr- 
tnofium  orbxm  rue  in  iptii  Urtrnu  intriliyo.  Quod  non  Hcadnti** 
extiv,  red  tarditnte  homiuim  arbilrvr  contigttte.  Sam  ix  ungulat 
dueifdisxas  prreiprrr  magnum  rtf,  yuutxfn  mnjut  rnxnrr  f quad 
fneeee  iis  nrceur  e*t,  ymhu t pmpmitum  nt,  veri  tcjtrrimdi  causA, 
‘et  contra  cm  twee  phtUuophtu  et  pro  amntbtu  duett.  De  Sal.  iJeor. 
I.  i; 

■f-f  De  Sat.  Deor.  I.  25.  Austin,  contra  Head.  3.  17.  Xunoea. 
apud  F.utrh.  Prtrp.  Ernng.  14.  6. 

* J lie  Fin.  2.  13.  5.  7-  Lm  uUut,  42.  Tate.  Quxnt.  5.  29. 

H Lucuttmt,  45. 

||  It  Lnrullut,  21.  24.  for  nn  derated  moral  precept  of  bis  see 
de  Fin.  2 18. 

*i*l  ’Ar%i  «V  vart  rptoly  cdpi/rtai  txarptyat  ir  t«  ry  AsraSvuatxri  teal 
«ral  Irvine;.  Diocrnw  l.nrrlitui,  lib.  iv.  $ nh  fin. 

***  Phi  to,  may  nut  eir,  nr  gat  in  fibris  duas  Hendimtas  eare  j 
effort  mam*  ex>mot  jxnila  putarunt  roar  gait.  Hind.  Queret.  1.  4. 
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Biography.  — while,  to  his  successor  Antiochus,  who  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Porch,*  and  maintained  the 
Prom  fidelity  of  the  senses,  it  has  been  usual  to  assign  the 
v‘  c*  establishment  of  a fifth. 

6*7 • We  have  already  observed,  that  Cicero  in  early  life 

Y*.  inclined  to  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Antiochus,  which 
* * at  the  time  he  composed  the  bulk  of  his  writings  he 

had  abandoned  for  that  of  Cameades  and  Philo,  f 
.V5‘  Yet  he  was  never  so  entirely  a disciple  of  the  New 
‘ Academy,  as  to  neglect  the  claims  of  morality  and  the 
43  laws.  He  is  loud  in  his  protestations,  that  Truth  is 
the  great  object  of  his  search  ; — Ego  enim,  he  says, 
Mixed  Phi-  jj  auf  ostentationc  aliqud  adducing,  ant  studio  certandi, 
0 ad  hanc  potissxmum  Philosophiam  me  applicavi;  non 
modi>  stultitiam  meant,  sed  etiam  mores  ct  naluram  con- 
demnandam  pnto, . . . Ilaque,  nisi  ineptum  pularem  in 
tali  dispntatione  id  factre,  quod,  cum  de  Republicd  discep- 
tatnr,  Jieri  interdum  solet,  jurarem  per  Jovcm  Deosque 
Penates,  we  el  ardere  studio  Peri  reperiendi,  et  ca  senlire 
qua  dicerem.X  And  however  inappropriate  this 
boast  may  appear,  he  at  least  pursues  the  useful  and 
the  magnificent  in  Philosophy  ; and  uses  his  Academic 
character  as  a pretext  rather  for  a judicious  selection 
from  each  system,  than  for  an  indiscriminate  rejection 
of  all.  I Thus,  in  the  capacity  of  a Statesman  he  calls 
in  the  assistance  of  doctrines  which  as  on  Orator  he 
does  not  scruple  to  deride ; those  of  Zeno  in  parti- 
cular, who  maintained  the  truth  of  the  popular  Theo- 
logy and  the  divine  origin  of  Augury,  and  (as  wc 
noticed  above)  was  more  explicit  than  the  other 
masters  in  his  views  of  social  duty.  This  difference 
of  sentiment  between  the  magistrate  and  the  pleader, 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  opening  of  his  Treatise 
de  Legibus ; where,  after  deriving  the  principles  of 
law  from  the  nature  of  things,  he  is  obliged  to  beg 
quarter  of  the  Academics,  whose  reasonings  he  feels 
could  at  once  destroy  the  foundation  on  which  his 
argument  rested.  Ad  Respublicas  ft rmandas,  et  ad  sta - 
bdiendas  vires,  sanandos  populos,  omnis  nostra  pergit 
oratio . Quocirca  terror  commit tere,  ut  non  bene  provisa 
et  diligenler  explorata  principal  ponantur  .•  nec  tamen  ut 
omnibus  probentur,  (rtam  id  Jieri  non  potest)  sed  ut  its,  qvi 
omnia  recta  atque  honesta  per  se  expetenda  duxerunt,  et 
aut  nihil  omtiino  in  boms  nnmerandum  nisi  quod  per  se 
ipsum  laudabile  esset,  ant  certe  nullum  habendum  magnum 
bonum,  nui  quod  verb  laudari  sud  sponte  posset,  And 
then  apparently  alluding  to  the  arguments  of  Car- 
ncades  against  justice,  which  he  had  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Philus  in  the  third  book  of  his  de  Republicd, 
he  proceeds ) Perlurbatricem  autem  harum  omnium 
rerum  Academiam,  hanc  ab  Arcesila  et  Carneade  recenlem 
exoremus,  ut  aileat.  Nam,  si  invaserit  t«  hoc,  qua 
satis  scitfe  nobis  instructa  et  com  posit  a videntur,  nimias 
edet  ruinas.  Quam  quidem  ego  placare  cupio,  sub- 
movere  non  audco.jl 

And  a9,  in  questions  connected  with  the  interests 
of  society,  he  thus  uniformly  advocates  the  tenets  of 
the  Porch,  so  in  discussions  of  a physical  character, 
we  find  him  adopting  the  sublime  and  kindling  sen- 
timents of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  Here,  however, 


• De  Fits.  5.  ft.  LmcmUms , 22.  43. 

■f  Quint.  1.  4.  de  Sat.  l)cat,  1.  7. 

I LhcuUms,  20.  wc  also  de  Sat.  Dear.  I.  7.  de  Fin.  1-  ft. 

| A'«iir  autem  nostra  Academia  magnum  tiermtiam  dot,  ut, 
fHodcuwpte  uiaj-iuii  pralabtle  occurrat,  id  nostra  jure  Herat  de- 
fmderc.  De  Off.  3,  4.  H4  alw»  Tmc.  Qumt.  4.  4.  5.  29.  de  Invent. 
2,  3.  ||  De  Leg?.  1.  13. 


-aving  no  object  of  expediency  In  view  to  keep  him  Marcos 
within  the  bounds  of  consistency,  he  scruples  not  to  ToUius 
introduce  whatever  is  most  beautiful  in  itself,  or  most  -****“- 
adapted  to  his  present  purpose.  At  one  time  he  de- 
scribes the  Deity  as  the  all-pervading  soul  of  the 
world,  the  cause  of  life  and  motion.*  At  another 
he  is  the  intelligent  preserver  and  governor  of  every 
separate  part.f  At  one  time  the  soul  of  man  is  in 
its  own  nature  necessarily  eternal,  without  beginning 
or  end  of  existence;? — at  another  it  is  represented 
os  reunited  on  death  to  the  one  infinite  spirit ; § — 
at  another  it  is  to  enter  the  assembly  of  the  Gods,  or  to 
be  driven  into  darkness,  according  to  its  moral  con- 
duct in  this  life  ;|| — at  another  the  best  and  greatest 
of  mankind  ore  alone  destined  for  immortality^— 
which  is  sometimes  described  as  attended  with  con- 
sciousness and  the  continuance  of  earthly  friend- 
ships ;*  * sometimes,  as  but  an  immortality  of  name  and 
glory  jft  more  frequently  however  he  confuses  these 
separate  notions  together  in  the  same  passage.?? 

'Though  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  not  given  Hi§  in- 
to the  world  till  Sylla’s  return  from  Greece,  Cicero  qinintwce 
appears  to  have  been  a considerable  proficient  in  his 
Philosophy,^  and  he  has  not  overlooked  the  important  ** *  Ue* 
aid  it  affords  in  those  departments  of  science  which 
are  alike  removed  from  abstract  reasoning  and  fanciful 
theorizing.  To  Aristotle  he  is  indebted  for  most  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  his  Rhetorical  discus- 
sions, || i|  while  in  his  Treatises  on  morals  not  a few 
of  his  remarks  may  he  traced  to  the  same  acute 
Philosopher.^^? 

The  doctrines  of  the  Garden  alone,  though  some  of  His  sbhor^ 
his  most  intimate  friends  were  of  the  Epicurean  school,  of 
he  regarded  with  aversion  and  contempt  j feeling  no  hP,cunuu 
sort  of  interest  in  a system  which  cut  at  the  very 
root  of  that  activity  and  fervour  of  mind  for  which  he 
himself  both  in  public  and  private  was  so  honourably 
distinguished.*  * * 

Such  then  was  the  New  Academy,  and  such  the 
variation  of  opinion,  which  in  Cicero’s  judgment, 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  an  Aca- 
demic. And  however  bis  adoption  of  that  Philosophy 
may  bo  in  part  referred  to  his  oratorical  habits,  or  the 
natural  cast  of  mind  ; yet,  considering  the  ambition 
which  he  felt  to  inspire  his  countrymen  with  a taste  for 
literature  and  science,  ft  t wc  must  couelude  with  War- 
burton,???  that,  in  acceding  to  the  system  of  Philo, 
he  was  atrongly  influenced  by  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  reasoning  which  it  allowed  to  his  compositions  ; 
the  liberty  of  developing  the  principles  and  doctrines. 
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• 7W.  Qu<nt.  1.  27.  de  Die.  2.  72.  pro  Milan.  31 . de  Legg.  2.  7. 
f Fragtn.  de  Rep.  3.  TWc-  Quasi.  1.  29.  de  Vntu, 
j Tuic.  Quirt t.  1.  pastim.  dr  Srnect.  21,  22.  .Sown.  Slip.  8. 

{ De  Dir.  1 . 32.  49.  Fragm.  dr  Consolat. 

II  7V«.  Quatt.  1 . 30.  S’omn.  Seip.  9-  de  I*gg.  2.  1 1 . 

5 Ut  Antic.  4.  de  Off,  3.  28.  pro  Cluent.  til.  de  I^egg.  2.  17. 
Tust.  Quint.  1.  11.  pro  Serf.  21.  de  Xat.  Deor.  1.  17. 

••  Cat.  23.  tt  Pro  Arch.  11.  12.  ad  Fam.  ft.  21.  6.  21. 

n Pro  Areh.  11.  12.  ad  Fam.  ft.  21.  6.  21. 

$$  He  seems  to  bare  fnllen  Into  some  misconceptions  of 
Aristotle’s  meaning.  De  Inrtnt.  I.  35.  36.  2.  14.  see  J^uint. 
Fast.  5.  14. 

DU  De  Invent.  1.7.2.51  et  pastim.  ad  Fam.  1.  9.  deOrat.  2.  36. 

De  Off  1.  1.  dr  Fin.  4,  5.  ad  At/icum. 

•••  De  Fin.  2.  21.  3.  1.  de  I*gg.  1.  13.  de  Oral.  3.  17.  ad  Fam. 
13.  1.  pro  Serf.  10. 

ftt  De  A at.  Deor.  1.4.  Tutc.  Qmrtt.  I.  1.  ft.  29.  de  Fin.  1.3.  4. 
de  Off.  I.  de  Dir.  2.  1.  2.  JJ?  Dtv.  Legg . Ub,  Hi.  see.  9 
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the  strong  and  weak  parts  of  every  Grecian  school. 
Bearing  then  in  mind  his  design  of  recommending  the 
study  of  Philosophy,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
artifices  of  style  and  manner  which,  with  this  end,  he 
adopted  in  his  Treatises ; and  though  to  enter  minutely 
into  this  subject  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, it  may  be  allowed  us  to  make  some  general 
remarks  on  the  character  of  works  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  they 
Were  undertaken. 

The  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  Cicero's  Philosophi- 
cal discussions  is  the  form  of  dialogue  in  which  most 
of  them  are  conveyed.  Plato,  indeed,  and  Xenophon 
had,  before  his  time,  been  even  more  strictly  dramatic 
in  their  compositions ; but  they  professed  to  be 
recording  the  sentiments  of  an  individual,  and  the 
Socratic  mode  of  argument  could  hardly  be  displayed 
in  any  other  shape.  Of  that  interrogative  and  induc- 
tive conversation,  however,  Cicero  affords  but  few 
specimens  ;*  the  nnture  of  his  dialogue  being  as  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  two  Athenians,  as  was  his 
object  in  writing.  His  aim  was  to  excite  interest ; 
and  he  availed  himself  of  this  mode  of  composition 
for  the  life  and  variety,  the  ease,  perspicuity,  and 
■vigour  which  it  gave  to  his  discussions.  His  dialogue 
is  of  two  kinds  ; according  as  his  subject  is,  or  is  not, 
a controverted  point,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a con- 
tinued Treatise,  or  a free  disputation ; in  the  latter  case 
imparting  clearness  to  what  is  obscure,  in  the  former 
relief  to  what  is  clear.  Thus  his  practical  and  sys- 
tematic Treatises  on  Rhetoric  and  Moral  duty  are 
either  written  in  his  own  person,  or  merely  divided 
between  several  speakers  who  are  the  organs  of  his 
own  sentiments  ; while  in  Questions  of  a more  specu- 
lative cast,  on  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  on  the  human 
soul,  on  the  greatest  good,  he  uses  his  Academic  li- 
berty, and  brings  forward  the  theories  of  contending 
Schools  under  the  character  of  their  respective  advo- 
cates. The  advantages  gained  in  both  cases  are 
evident.  In  controverted  subjects  he  is  not  obliged  to 
discover  his  own  views,  he  can  detail  opposite  argu- 
ments forcibly  and  luminously,  and  he  is  allowed  the 
■use  of  those  oratorical  powers  in  which,  after  all,  his 
great  strength  lay.  In  those  subjects,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  arc  uninteresting  because  they  are  familiar, 
he  may  pause  or  digress  before  the  mind  is  weary  and 
the  attention  begins  to  flag  j the  reader  is  carried  on  by 
easy  journies  and  short  stages,  and  novelty  in  the 
speaker  supplies  the  want  of  novelty  in  the  mutter. 

Nor  does  Cicero  discover  less  skill  in  the  execution 
of  these  dialogues,  than  address  In  their  design.  It 
were  idle  to  enlarge  upon  the  beauty,  richness,  and 
taste  of  compositions  which  have  been  the  admiration 
of  every  age  and  country.  In  the  dignity  of  his 
speakers,  their  high  tone  of  mutual  courtesy,  the 
harmony  of  his  groups,  and  the  delicate  relief  of  his 
contrasts,  he  is  inimitable.  The  majesty  and  splendour 
of  his  introductions  which  generally  address  themselves 
to  the  passions  or  the  imagination,  the  eloquence  with 
which  both  sides  of  a question  are  successively  dis- 
played, the  clearness  and  terseness  of  his  statements 
on  abstract  points,  the  warmth  of  his  illustrations,  his 
exquisite  allusions  to  the  scene  or  time  of  the  sup- 
posed conversation,  his  digressions  in  praise  of  Phi- 
losophy or  great  men,  his  quotations  from  Grecian 

• See  Tmc.  Qmtcit,  *ud  4e  Rrpnbi. 


and  Roman  poetry,  lastly,  the  melody  and  fulness  of  Marcus 
his  style,  unite  to  throw  a charm  round  his  writings 
peculiar  to  themselves.  To  the  Roman  reader  they  lccr0, 
especially  recommended  themselves  by  their  continual 
and  most  artful  references  to  the  heroes  of  the  old  Re- 
public, who  now  appeared  but  exemplars,  and  (as  it 
were)  patrons  of  that  eternal  Philosophy,  which  he 
had  before,  perhaps,  considered  as  the  short-lived  re- 
veries of  ingenious,  but  inactive  men.  Nor  is  there 
any  confusion,  harshness,  or  appearance  of  effort  in 
the  introduction  of  the  various  beauties  wc  have  been 
enumerating,  which  are  blended  together  with  so 
much  skill  and  propriety,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  point  out  the  particular  causes  of  the  delight  left 
upon  the  mind. 

In  proceeding  to  enumerate  Cicero's  Philosophical 
writings,*  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise  that  our 
intention  is  rather  to  sketch  out  the  plan  on  which 
they  are  conducted,  than  to  explain  the  doctrines  which 
they  recommend  ; for  an  account  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  our  articles  on  the  Schools  by  which  they 
were  respectively  entertained. 

The  series  of  his  Rhetorical  works  has  been  pre-  Rhetorical 
served  nearly  complete,  and  consists  of  the  De  Itiren - works. 
tunic,  De  Ora/ore,  Brutus  sire  de  Claris  Orutoribus,  Orator 
rive  dc  optimo  genere  Dicendi,  De  parliiione  Oratorid, 

Topica  de  optimo  genere  Ora  forum.  The  last-men- 
tioned, which  is  a fragment,  is  understood  to  have 
been  the  proem  to  his  translation  (now  lost)  of  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  AUschincs,  Dc  Corond. 

These  he  translated  with  the  view  of  defending,  by 
the  example  of  the  Greek  Orators,  his  own  style  of 
eloquence,  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  the 
critics  of  the  day  censured  as  too  Asiatic  in  its  charac- 
ter ; and  hence  the  preface,  which  still  survives,  is  on 
the  subject  of  the  Attic  style  of  Oratory.  This  com- 
position and  his  abstracts  of  his  own  orations,!  are 
his  only  Rhetorical  works  not  extant,  and  probably  our 
loss  is  not  very  great.  The  Treatise  on  Rhetoric,  ad- 
dressed to  Herennius,  though  edited  with  his  works, 
and  ascribed  to  him  by  several  of  the  ancients,  is  now 
generally  attributed  to  Cornificius,  or  some  other 
writer  of  the  same  period. 

These  works  consider  the  art  of  Rhetoric  in  different 
points  of  view,  and  thus  receive  from  each  other  mu- 
tual support  und  illustration,  while  they  prevent  the 
tediousness  which  might  else  arise  from  sameness  in 
the  subject  of  discussion.  Three  are  in  the  form  of 
dialogue;  the  rest  are  written  in  his  own  person.  In 
all,  except  perhaps  the  Orator,  lie  professes  to  have  di- 
gested the  principles  of  the  Aristotclic  and  laocratcon 
Schools  into  one  finished  system,  selecting  what  was 
best  in  each,  and,  as  occasion  might  offer,  adding  re- 
marks and  precepts  of  his  own.J  The  subject  is 
considered  in  three  distinct  lights  ;$  with  reference  to 
the  case,  the  speaker,  and  the  speech.  The  case,  as  re- 
spects its  nature,  is  definite  or  indefinite;  with  reference 
to  the  hearer,  it  is  judicial,  deliberative,  or  descriptive ; 
as  regards  the  opponent,  the  division  is  fourfold; 
according  as  the  fact,  its  nature,  its  quality,  or  its 
propriety  is  called  in  question.  The  art  of  the  speaker 
is  directed  to  five  points ; the  discovery  of  persuasives, 

* Sec  Ftliriciui,  MbtiotAec.  Latin.  j Olivet,  in  Cie.  op.  > 
MUkllcton'*  Life. 

f Quint.  Inti.  10.  7. 
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HS«»$r*pHy.  (whether  ethical,  pathetics!,  or  argumentative,) 
arrangement,  diction,  memory,  delivery.  And  the 
speech , itself,  consists  of  six  parts;  introduction,  state- 
ment of  the  case,  division  of  the  subject,  proof,  refu- 
tation, and  conclusion. 

His  Treatises,  De  Invention*  and  Topica,  the  first 
and  nearly  the  lust  of  his  compositions,  arc  both  on 
the  invention  of  arguments,  which  he  regards,  with 
Aristotle,  as  the  very  foundation  of  the  art ; though 
be  elsewhere  confines  the  term  eloquence,  according  to 
its  derivation,  to  denote  excellence  of  diction  and  de- 
livery, to  the  exclusion  of  argumentative  skill.*  The 
former  of  these  works  was  written  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  seems  originally  to  have  consisted  of  four 
books,  of  wliirh  but  two  remain,  f In  the  first  of 
these  he  considers  Rhetorical  invention  generally,  sup- 
plies common  places  for  the  six  parts  of  an  oration 
promiscuously,  and  gives  a full  analysis  of  the  two 
forms  of  argument,  syllogism,  and  induction.  In  the 
second  book  he  applies  these  rules  particularly  to  the 
three  subject-matters  of  Rhetoric,  the  deliberative,  the 
judicial,  and  the  descriptive, dwelling  principallyon  the 
judicial,  as  affording  the  most  ample  field  for  discus- 
sion. This  Treatise  seems  nearly  entirely  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  and  Herina- 
goras;f  and  ns  such  lie  alludes  to  it  in  the  opening 
of  his  De  Orator e as  deficient  in  the  experience  and 
judgment  which  nothing  but  time  and  practice  e:m 
Impart.  Still  it  is  an  entertaining,  nay  useful,  work  j 
remarkable,  even  among  Ciceros  writings,  for  its 
uniform  good  sense,  and  less  familiar  to  the  scholar, 
only  because  the  greater  part  has  been  superseded  by 
the  compositions  of  his  riper  years.  Hi*  Topica,  or 
Trrnriscon  common  places,  has  less  extent  and  variety 
of  plan,  being  little  else  than  a compendium  of 
Aristotle’s  work  on  the  same  subject.  It  was,  ns  he 
informs  us  in  its  proem,  drawn  up  from  memory  on 
his  voyage  from  Italy  to  Greece,  soon  after  Cmsar's 
murder,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Treba- 
tiug,  who  had  sometime  before  urged  him  to  undertake 
the  translation.^ 

Cicero  seem*  to  have  intended  his  De  Ora/ore. 


Tpka, 


Brutus,  and  Orator,  to  form  one  complete  system. || 
Of  these  three  noble  works,  the  first  lays  down  the 
principles  and  rules  of  the  Rhetorical  art ; the  second 
exemplifies  them  in  the  most  eminent  speakers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ; and  the  third  shadows  out  the 
features  of  that  perfect  Orator,  whose  superhuman 
excellences  should  be  the  aim  of  our  ambition.  The 
De  Orator e was  written  when  the  author  was  fifty- 
two,  two  years  after  his  return  from  exile  ; and  is  a 
dialogue  between  some  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans 
of  the  preceding  age  on  the  subject  of  Oratory.  The 
principal  speakers  are  the  Orators  Crassus  and  Anto- 
nius,  who  are  represented  unfolding  the  principles  of 
their  art  to  Sulpicius  and  Cotta,  young  men  just  rising 
at  the  Bar.  In  the  first  book,  the  conversation  turns 
on  the  subject- matter  of  Rhetoric,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  the  perfect  Orator.  Here  Crass  us 
maintains  the  necessity  of  hi*  being  acquainted  with 
tile  whole  circle  of  the  arts,  while  Antonius  confines 
eloquence  to  the  province  of  speaking  well.  The  dis- 


pute, for  the  most  part,  seems  verbal ; for  Cicero  Marrns 
himself,  though  he  here  sides  with  Crassus,  yet,  else-  TuUiu* 
where,  as  we  have  above  noticed,  pronounces  elo-  ^'hseru. 
quenoc,  strictly  speaking,  to  consist  in  beauty  of 
diction.  Scatvola,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  takes  part 
in  this  preliminary  discussion;  but  in  the  ensuing 
meetings  makes  way  for  Cutulus  and  Cesar,  the  sub- 
ject leading  to  such  technical  disquisitions  ns  were 
hardly  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  aged  Augur.* 

The  next  morning  Antonius  enters  upon  the  subject 
of  invention,  which  Ctesar  completes  by  subjoining 
some  remarks  on  the  use  of  humour  in  Oratory' ; and 
Antonius,  relieving  him,  finishes  the  morning  dis- 
cussion with  the  principles  of  arrangement  and  memory. 

In  the  afternoon  the  roles  for  propriety  and  elegance  of 
diction  arc  explained  by  Crussus,  who  was  celebrated 
in  this  department  of  the  art ; und  the  work  concludes 
with  his  treating  the  subject  of  deiierry  and  action. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  lie  Oratore , the  most  finished 
perhaps  of  (licero's  compositions.  An  air  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence  reigns  throughout.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  aged  Senators  are  finely  conceived,  aud 
the  whole  company  is  invested  with  an  almost  religi- 
ous majesty,  from  the  allusions  interspersed  to  the 
miserable  destinies  for  which  its  members  were  re- 
served. 

His  Treatise  De  Claris  Oratorilus,  was  written  after  DecUrrtt 
nn  interval  of  nine  years,  about  the  time  of  Cuto’s  Omtonbua 
death,  and  is  conveyed  in  a dialogue  between  Brutus, 

Atticus,  and  himself.  He  begins  with  Solon,  and  after 
briefly  mentioning  the  Orators  of  Greece,  proceeds  to 
those  of  his  own  country,  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole 
period  from  the  time  of  Junius  Brutus  down  to  him- 
self, About  the  same  time  he  wrote  his  Orator ; Orator, 
in  which  he  directs  his  attention  principally  to  diction 
mui  delivery,  as  in  his  De  Inrmtione  and  Topica  he 
considers  the  mutter  of  an  Oration.f  This  Treatise  is 
of  a loss  practical  nature  than  the  rest.  J It  adopts 
the  principles  of  Plato,  and  delineates  the  perfect 
Orator  according  to  the  abstract  conceptions  of  the 
intellect,  rather  than  the  deductions  of  observation 
and  experience.  Hence  he  sets  out  with  a definition 
of  the  perfectly  eloquent  man.  whose  characteristic  it 
is  to  express  himself  with  propriety  on  all  subjects, 
whether  humble,  grand,  or  of  an  intermediate  cha- 
racter^ and  here  he  has  an  opportunity  of  paying 
some  Indirect  compliments  to  himself.  Willi  this 
work  he  was  so  well  satisfied,  that  he  does  not  scrapie 
to  declare,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  that  he  was  ready 
to  risk  his  reputation  for  judgment  in  Oratory  on  its 
meriU.JI 

The  treatise  De  partitions  Oraiorid,  or  on  the  three  P*  p* rtf- 
parts  of  Rhetoric,  is  a kind  of  catechism  between  Cioero-JTJ  °rmm 
and  his  son,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  latter  at  the 
same  time  with  the  two  preceding.  It  is  the  most 
systematic  and  perspicuous  of  his  Rhetorical  works, 
but  seems  to  be  but  the  rough  draught  of  what  he 
originally  intended.^ 

The  connection  which  we  have  been  able  to  pre-  £j*,nd  *n<* 
serve  between  the  Rhetorical  writings  ofCicao,  will  be 
quite  unattainable  in  his  Moral  and  Physical  Treatises ; 
partly  from  the  extent  of  the  subject,  partly  from  the 
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Biography. losses  occasioned  by  time,  partly  from  the  inconsistency  citizens.  In  these  discussions,  though  professedly  M :rU* 
S^yWwhich  we  have  warned  the  reader  to  expect  in  his  speaking  of  the  abstract  question,  he  does  not  hesitate  IjdUuit 
From  sentiment*.  In  our  enumeration,  thereiore,  we  shall  to  anticipate  the  subject  of  the  lost  books,  by  frequent  b'icern. 
u.  c.  observe  no  other  order  than  that  which  the  date  of  allusions  to  the  history  and  customs  of  his  own  coun- 

017-  their  composition  furnishes.  try.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  no  part  of  his  writings  * “ " 

to  The  earliest  now  extant,  is  part  of  bis  Treatise  De  do  more  offensive  specimens  of  his  vanity  occur  than  in  ' *1' 

7H*  Legists,  in  three  books;  being  a sequel  to  bis  work  this  treatise,  where  they  are  rendered  doubly  odious  J* 

on  Politics.  Roth  were  written  in  imitation  of  Plato's  by  the  affectation  of  putting  them  into  the  mouth  of  yj.j^ 

a.  c.  Treatises  on  the  same  subjects.'*  The  latter  of  these  bis  brother  and  Atticus.*  _ / 

107.  (j)e  jfrpnblietf)  was  composed  a year  after  the  De  Here  a period  of  eight  years  intervenes,  during 
^ Oralore,  | and  seems  to  have  vied  with  it  in  the  mu-  which  he  composed  little  of  importance  besides  his  jq~ 
jesty  and  interest  of  the  dialogue.  It  consisted  of  a orations.  He  then  published  the  Brutus  and  Orator;  u> 

He  Repub-  scrios  of  discussions  in  six  books  on  the  origin  and  and  the  year  after,  his  Academic#  Quastiones,  in  the  re-  43. 

principles  of  Government,  Scipio  being  the  principal  tireiucnt  from  public  business,  to  which  he  was  driven  fC(Mfrmkm 

speaker  j hut  Ltrlius,  Philus,  Manilius,  and  other  per-  -by  the  Dictatorship  of  Caesar.  This  work  had  origi-  Quotients- 
sonages  of  like  gravity  taking  part  in  the  conversation,  nally  consisted  of  two  dialogues,  which  he  entitled 

toYvrv  ? ^ lately,  hut  a fragment  of  the  fifth  book  was  under-  Catulus  and  Lucullus,  from  the  names  of  the  respective 

additZmal  dood  to  he  in  existence,  in  which  Scipio,  under  the  speakers  in  each.  These  he  now  remodelled  and 


fragment*  fiction  of  a dream,  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  the  iin- 
«r  bis  mortality  of  the  soul.  Hut  within  the  last  two  year*. 

Treatises.  Signor  Mai,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  has  published 
considerable  portions  of  the  first  and  second  book*, 
from  a palimpsest  manuscript  of  St.  Austin's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Pnfmt.  In  the  |*art  now  recovered, 
Scipio  discourses  on  the  different  kinds  of  Constitution* 
and  their  respective  advantages  ; with  a particular  re- 
ference to  that  of  Home.  In  the  third,  the  subject  of 
Justice  was  discussed  by  Lariius  and  Philus ; in  the 
fourth,  Scipio  treated  of  Morals  and  Educutiou  } while 
in  the  tilth  and  sixth,  the  duties  of  a Magistrate  were 
explained,  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  changes 
and  revolutions  in  the  Constitution  itself.  Iu  the 
latter  part  of  the  Treatise,  allusion  was  made  to  the 
actual  posture  of  affairs  in  Rome,  when  the  conversa- 
tion was  supposed  to  have  occurred,  and  the  commo- 
tions excited  by  the  Gracchi. 

He  Legi-  In  his  treatise  De  Legibus,  which  was  written  two 
years  later  than  the  former,  and  shortly  after  the 
murder  ofClodius,  he  represents  himself  as  explaining 
to  his  brother  Quintus,  and  Atticus,  in  their  walks 
through  the  woods  of  Arpiaum,  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  laws,  and  their  actual  state,  both  in  other  coun- 
tries and  in  Home.  The  first  part  only  of  the  subject 
is  contained  in  the  books  now  extant  j the  introduction 
to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  when  speak- 
ing of  his  Stoical  sentiments  on  questions  connected 
■with  State  policy.  Law  he  pronounces  to  bt*  the  per- 
fection of  Reason,  the  eternal  mind,  the  divine  energy, 
which,  while  it  pervades  and  unites  in  one  the  whole 
universe,  associates  Gods  and  men  by  the  more  intimate 
resemblance  of  Reason  imd  Virtue,  and  still  more 
closely  men  with  men,  by  the  participation  of  common 
faculties,  affections,  and  situations.  He  then  proves, 
at  length,  that  Justice  is  not  merely  created  by  Civil 
institutions,  from  the  power  of  conscience,  the  imper- 
fections of  human  law,  the  moral  sense,  and  the 
disinterestedness  of  virtue.  lie  next  proceeds  to  un- 
fold the  principles,  first,  of  religious  law,  under  the 
heads  of  divine  worship ; the  observance  of  festivals 
and  games  ; the  office  of  Priests,  Augurs,  and  Heralds  j 
the  punishment  of  sacrilege  and  perjury  j the  conse- 
cration of  lund,  and  the  rights  of  sepulchres  ; and,  se- 
condly, of  Civil  law,  which  gives  him  an  opportunity 
of  noticing  the  respective  duties  of  Magistrate  and 

* He  fa <gg.  1.  5. 

I Aug.  Mil,  Jimp.  Middleton,  i.  p.  466. 


enlarged  into  four  books,  dedicating  them  to  Varrn, 
whom  he  introduced  advocating,  in  the  presence  of 
Atticus,  the  tenets  of  Antiockus,  while  he  himself  de- 
fended those  of  Philo.  Of  this  most  valuable  compo- 
sition, only  the  second  book  ( Lucullus ) of  the  first 
edition,  and  part  of  the  first  of  the  second  are  now 
extant.  In  the  former  of  the  two,  Lucullus  argues 
□gainst,  and  Cicero  for,  the  Academic  Sect,  in  the 
prescuce  of  Catulus  and  Hortensiusj  in  the  latter, 

Varro  pursues  the  history  of  philosophy  from  Socrates 
to  Arcesilas,  uud  Cicero  continues  it  down  to  the  time 
of  Carnendea.  In  the  second  edition,  the  style  was 
corrected,  the  matter  condensed,  and  the  whole 
polished  with  extraordinary  care  and  diligence,  f 

The  same  year  he  published  his  treatise  De  Finibus , Dt  Finibus. 
or  the  chief  good,  in  five  books,  in  which  are  ex- 
plained the  sentiments  of  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and 
Peripatetics  on  the  subject.  This  is  the  earliest  of 
his  works,  in  which  the  dialogue  is  of  the  disputations 
kind.  It  is  opened  with  a defence  of  the  Epicurean 
tenets,  concerning  pleasure,  by  Torquatos  ; to  which 
Cicero  replies  at  length.  The  scene  then  shifts  from 
the  Cuuian  villa,  to  the  library  of  young  Lucullus, 

(bis  father  being  dead,)  where  the  Stoic  Cato  expa- 
tiates on  the  sublimity  of  the  system  which  maintain* 
the  existence  of  one  only  good,  and  is  answered  by 
Cicero  in  the  character  of  a Peripatetic.  Lastly, 

Piso,  in  a conversation  held  at  Athens,  enters  into  un 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  that  hap- 
piness is  the  greatest  good.  The  general  style  of  his 
Treatise  is  elegant  and  perspicuous ; and  the  lust 
book  in  particular  has  great  variety  and  splendour 
of  diction. 

We  have  already,  in  our  memoir  of  Cesar,  observed 
that  Cicero  was  about  this  time  particularly  courted 
by  the  heads  of  the  Dictator's  jwrty,  of  whom  Hirtius 
and  Doluhctla  went  so  fnr  us  to  declaim  daily  at  his 
house  for  the  benefit  of  his  instructions.}  A visit 
of  this  nature  to  his  Tttsculan  villa,  soon  alter  the 
publication  of  the  De  Ftnibus,  gave  rise  to  his  work, 
entitled,  Twrufan.r  Qit  test  tones,  which  professes  to  be  Tiuculanm 
the  substance  of  five  Philosophical  disputes  between 
himself  and  friends,  digested  into  as  many  books, 
lie  argues  throughout  on  Academic  principles,  even 
with  an  affectation  of  inconsistency ; sometimes  making 
use  of  the  Socratic  dialogue,  sometimes  launching  out 
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Biography.  into  the  diffuse  expositions  which  characterise  his  other 
Treatises. * He  first  disputes  against  the  fear  of  death; 
and  in  so  doing  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  Platonic 
School,  as  regards  the  nature  of  God  and  the  soul.  The 
succeeding  discussions,  on  enduring  pain,  on  alleviating 
grief,  on  the  other  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  on  Virtue, 
are  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  on  Stoical  principles. t 
This  is  u highly  ornamental  composition,  and  contains 
more  quotations  from  the  Poets  than  any  other  of 
Cicero's  Treatises. 

Wc  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the 
singular  activity  of  his  mind,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  conspicuous  as  we  approach  the  period  of  his 
death.  During  the  ensuing  year,  w hich  is  the  last  of  his 
life,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  anxieties  conse- 
quent on  Cxsar’s  death,  he  found  time  to  write  tho 
De  Naturd  Dcorum,  De  Divinatione,  De  Fato,  De  Se~ 
nectute,  De  intuit  id,  De  Officiu,  and  Ptiradoxa,  besides 
the  trentise  on  Rhetorical  Common  Places  above  con- 
sidered. 

Of  these  the  first  three  were  intended  as  a full  ex- 
position of  the  opposite  opinions  entertained  on  their 
respective  subjects ; the  De  Fato , however,  was  not 
finished  according  to  this  plan.}  His  Treatise  De 
Naturd  Deorum,  in  three  hooks,  may  be  reckoned 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  his  works,  and  shows  that 
neither  age  nor  disappointment  had  done  injury  to  the 
richness  and  vigour  of  his  mind.  In  the  first  book, 
Velleius,  the  Epicurean,  sets  forth  the  physical  tenets 
of  his  sect,  and  is  answered  by  Cotta,  who  is  of  the 
Academic  School.  In  the  second,  Jinlbus,  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Porch,  gives  an  account  of  his  own 
system,  and  is,  in  turn,  refuted  by  Cotta  in  the  third. 
The  eloquent  extravagance  of  the  Epicurean,  the 
solemn  enthusiasm  of  the  Stoic,  and  the  brilliant 
raillery  of  the  Academic,  are  contrasted  with  incon- 
ceivable vivacity  and  humour.  While  the  sublimity 
of  the  subject  itself  imparts  to  the  whole  composition 
a grander  und  more  elevated  character,  and  discovers 
in  the  author  imaginative  powers,  which,  celebrated 
as  be  justly  is  for  playfulness  of  fancy,  might  yet  ap- 
pear more  the  talent  of  the  Poet  than  the  Orator. 

His  treatise  De  Divinatione  is  conveyed  in  a discus- 
sion between  his  brother  Quintus  and  himself,  in  two 
books.  In  the  former,  Quintus,  after  dividing  Divi- 
nation into  the  heads  of  natural  and  artificial,  argues 
with  the  Stoics  for  its  sacred  nature,  from  the  evidence 
of  facts,  the  agreement  of  all  nations,  and  the  existence 
of  Gods.  In  the  latter  Cicero  questions  its  authority, 
with  Carneodes,  from  the  uncertain  nature  of  its  rules, 
the  absurdity  and  uselessness  of  the  art,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  accounting  from  natural  causes  for  the 
phenomena  on  which  it  was  founded.  This  is  a curi- 
ous work,  from  the  numerous  cases  adduced  from  the 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  illustrate  the  subject 
in  dispute. 

His  treatise  Dc  Fato  is  quite  a fragment ; it  purports 
to  be  the  substance  of  a dissertation  in  which  he  ex- 
plained to  Hirtius  (soon  after  Consul,)  the  sentiments 
of  Chrysippus,  Diodorus,  Epicurus,  Camcndcs,  and 
others,  upon  that  abstruse  subject.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  consisted  at  least  of  two  books,  of  which  we 
have  but  the  proem  of  the  first,  and  a small  portion 
of  the  second. 


De  7)iit- 
natiome 


In  his  beautiful  pieces  De  Seneciute,  and  De  Amkitid , Marcus 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  Ltclius,  are  respectively  intro-  TWIlu* 
duced  delivering  their  sentiments  on  those  subjects.  Cic<,r®. 
The  conclusion  of  the  former,  in  which  Cato  discourses  ““ 

on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  has  been  always  cele- 
brated ; and  the  opening  of  the  latter,  in  which 
Fannius  and  Scaevola  come  to  console  Ladius  on  the 
death  of  Scipio,  is  as  exquisite  an  instance  of  delicacy 
and  taste,  os  can  be  found  in  his  works.  In  the  latter 
he  has  borrowed  largely  from  the  eighth  and  ninth 
books  of  Aristotle's  Id  hies. 

His  Treatise  De  OJfiitis,  was  finished  about  the 
time  he  wrote  his  second  Philippic,  a circumstance 
which  illustrates  the  great  capaciousness  and  versatility  DeSmee* 
of  his  mental  powers.  Of  a work  so  extensively  cc-  Me  et  de 
lebrnted,  it  is  enough  to  have  mentioned  the  name.  Alfc<^ 
Here  he  lays  aside  the  less  authoritative  form  of  din-  jyt 
logue,  and,  with  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Consul, 
unfolds,  in  his  own  person,  the  principles  of  Morals, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  older  Schools,  particu- 
larly of  the  Stoics.  It  is  written,  in  three  hooks,  with 
great  perspicuity  und  elegance  of  style  ; the  first  book 
treats  of  the  honestum,  the  second  of  the  utile,  and  the 
third  adjusts  the  claims  of  the  two,  when  they  happen 
to  interfere  with  each  other. 

His  Paradoxa  Stoicorum  might  have  been,  more  suit-  p*raJo. rm 
ably  perhaps,  included  in  bis  Rhetorical  works,  being  .ftofcvrwm. 
six  short  declamations  in  support  of  the  positions  of 
Zeno;  in  which  that  Philosopher's  subtilities  ore 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar,  and  the 
events  of  the  times.  The  second,  fourth,  and  sixth, 
are  respectively  directed  against  Antony,  Clodius,  and 
Crassus.  They  seem  to  have  suffered  from  time.* 

The  sixth  is  the  most  eloquent,  but  the  argument  of 
the  third  is  strikingly  maintained. 

Besides  the  works  now  enumerated,  we  have  a con- 
siderable fragment  of  his  translation  of  Plato’s  Tun<zuxp 
which  he  seems  to  have  finished  about  this  time. 

His  remaining  Philosophical  works,  viz.  the  Ilortcnsius , 
which  was  a defence  of  Philosophy ; De  Glovid , De 
Contolntione,  written  upon  Flatnnic  principles  on  his 
daughter's  death ; De  Jure  CirUi , De  Virtutibus,  De 
duguriis,  Chotvgraphia,  translations  of  Plato’s  Pro- 
tugorat,  and  Xenophon's  £Eco«oiwici,  works  on  Natural 
History,  Panegyric  on  Cato,  and  some  Miscellaneous 
Writings,  are,  except  a few  fragments,  entirely  lost. 

His  Epistles,  about  one  thousand  in  all,  arc  com-  Epistle*, 
prised  in  thirty-six  books,  sixteen  of  which  arc 
addressed  to  Atticus,  three  to  his  brother  Quintus,  one 
to  Brutus,  and  sixteen  to  his  different  friends  , and 
they  form  a history  of  liis  life  from  his  fortieth  year. 

Among  those  addressed  to  his  friends,  some  occur  from 
Brutus,  Metellus,  Plancius,  Cadius  and  others.  For 
the  preservation  of  this  most  valuable  department  of 
Cicero's  writings,  we  are  indebted  to  Tyro,  the  au- 
thor's freed  man,  though  we  possess,  at  the  present 
day,  but  a part  of  those  originally  published.  As  his 
correspondence  with  his  friends  belongs  to  his  cha- 
racter as  a man  and  politician,  rather  than  to  his 
powers  as  an  author,  we  have  already  noticed  it  in 
the  first  port  of  this  memoir. 

His  Poetical  and  Historical  works  have  suffered  a Poetical 
heavier  fate.  The  latter  class,  consisting  of  liis  Com-  •■d 
mentary  on  his  Consulship,  and  his  History  of  his  own  w,'wod‘** 
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Blofrmply  Times,  is  altogether  lost.  Of  the  former,  which  con- 
' sis  ted  of  the  heroic  poems  Alcyones,  Ciraon,  Marius, 
and  his  Consulate  } the  elegy  of  Tamelastes,  transla- 
tions of  Homer  and  Aratus,  Epigrams,  &c.  nothing 
remains,  except  some  fragments  of  the  Phamomena 
and  Diosemeia  of  Aratus.  It  may,  however,  be  ques- 
tioned whether  literature  has  suffered  much  by  these 
losses.  We  are  fur,  indeed,  from  speaking  con- 
temptuously of  the  poetical  powers  of  one  who  pos- 
sessed so  much  fancy,  so  much  taste,  and  so  fine  an 
ear.*  But  his  poems  were  principally  composed  in 
his  youth;  and  afterwords,  when  his  powers  were 
more  mature,  his  occupations  did  not  allow  even  his 
active  mind  the  time  necessary  for  polishing  a language 
still  more  rugged  in  metre  than  it  was  in  prose.  His 
contemporary  history  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly 
have  conveyed  more  explicit,  and  certainly  would  have 
contained  less  faithful,  information  than  his  private 
correspondence  j while,  with  all  the  penetration  he 
assuredly  possessed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  his  diffuse 
and  gracefiil  style  of  thought  and  composition  was 
adapted  for  the  depth  of  reflection  and  condensation  of 
meaning,  which  arc  the  chief  excellences  of  historical 
composition. 

The  Orations  he  is  known  to  have  composed 
amount  in  all  to  about  eighty,  of  which  fifty-nine  cither 
entire  or  in  port  are  preserved.  Of  these  some  arc 
deliberative,  others  judicial,  others  descriptive,  some 
delivered  from  the  Rostrum,  or  in  the  Senate  ; others 
in  the  Forum,  or  before  C««ir ; and,  as  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  character  already  given  of  his 
talents,  he  is  much  more  successful  in  pleading  or  in 
panegyric  than  in  debate  or  invective.  In  deliberative 
Oratory,  indeed,  great  part  of  the  effect  depends  on 
the  confidence  placed  in  the  speaker ; and,  though 
Cicero  takes  considerable  pains  to  interest  the  audi- 
ence in  his  favour,  yet  his  style  is  not  simple  and  grave 
enough,  he  is  loo  ingenious,  too  declamatory,  dis- 
covers too  much  personal  feeling  to  attain  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  in  this  department  of  the  art. 
His  invectives,  again,  however  grand  and  imposing, 
yet,  compared  with  his  calmer  and  more  familiar 
productions,  have  & forced  and  unnatural  air.  Splendid 
as  is  the  eloquence  of  his  Catilinarinns  and  Philippics, 
it  is  often  the  language  of  abuse  rather  than  of  indigna- 
tion ; and  even  his  attack  on  Piso,  the  most  brilliant 
and  imaginative  of  its  kind,  becomes  wearisome  from 
want  of  ease  nnd  relief.  His  Laudatory  orations,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  among  his  happiest  efforts.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  taste  and  beauty  of  those  for 
the  Manilian  law,  for  Marccllus,  for  Ligurius,  for 
Archias,  and  the  ninth  Philippic,  which  is  principally 
in  praise  of  Servius  Sulpicius.  But  it  is,  in  judicial 
eloquence,  particularly  on  subjects  of  a lively  cast, 
os  in  his  speeches  for  Csclius  and  Muraena,  and  against 
Csecilius,  that  his  talents  arc  displayed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. To  both  kinds  his  amiable  and  pleasant  turn 
of  mind  imparts  inexpressible  grace  and  delicacy; 
Historical  allusions.  Philosophical  sentiments,  de- 
scriptions full  of  life  and  nature,  and  polite  raillery, 
succeed  each  other  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
without  appearance  of  artifice  or  effort.  Of  this  na- 
ture are  his  pictures  of  the  confusion  of  the  Cati- 
linorian  conspirators  on  detection  ;t  of  the  death  of 


Metellus;*  of  Sulpicius  undertaking  the  embassy  to 
Antoniusjf  the  character  he  draws  of  Catiline  \X  and 
his  fine  sketch  of  old  Appius,  frowning  on  his  dege- 
nerate descendant  Clodia.§ 

These,  however,  are  but  incidental  and  occasional 
artifices  to  divert  and  refresh  the  mind,  as  his  Orations 
are  generally  laid  out  according  to  the  plan  proposed 
in  Rhetorical  works;  the  introduction,  containing 
the  ethical  proof ; the  body  of  the  speech,  the  argu- 
ment and  the  peroration  addressing  itself  to  the 
passions  of  the  Judge.  In  opening  his  case,  he  com- 
monly makes  a profession  of  timidity  und  diffidence, 
with  a view  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  his  audience ; 
the  eloquence,  for  instance,  of  Hortcnsins,  is  so 
powerful, ||  or  so  much  prejudice  has  been  excited 
against  his  client, or  it  is  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Rostrum,**  or  he  is  unused  to  speak  in  an  armed 
assembly,! t or  to  plead  in  a private  apartment. 
He  proceeds  to  entreat  the  patience  of  bis  Judges; 
drops  out  some  generous  or  popular  sentiment,  or 
contrives  to  excite  prejudice  against  his  opponent. 
He  then  states  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  and 
the  intended  plan  of  his  oration ; and  here  he  is 
particularly  clear.  But  it  is  when  he  comes  actually 
to  prove  his  point,  that  his  Oratorical  powers  begin 
to  have  their  full  play.  He  accounts  for  every  thing 
so  naturally,  makes  trivial  circumstances  tell  so 
happily,  so  adroitly  converts  apparent  objections  into 
confirmations  of  his  argument,  connects  independent 
particulars  with  such  case  and  plausibility,  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  entertain  a question  on  the 
truth  of  his  statement.  This  is  particularly  ob- 
servuble  in  his  defence  of  Cluentius,  where  prejudices, 
suspicions,  and  difficulties  are  encountered  with  the 
most  triumphant  ingenuity ; in  the  antecedent  pro- 
babilities of  his  Pro  Mtlone  in  his  apology  for 
Murana’s  public,||[|  and  Cslius’s  private  life.^f^J  and 
his  disparagement  of  VerreVs  military  services  in 
Sicily  ;***  it  is  observable  in  the  address  with  which 
the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus.ttf  and  the  accusation 
of  Rabirius,+  $f  both  popular  measures,  are  repre- 
sented to  be  hostile  to  public  liberty  ; with  which 
Milo's  impolitic  unconcern  is  made  an  affecting  con- 
sideration ;§§§  and  Cato's  attack  upon  the  crowd  of 
clients  which  accompanied  the  candidate  for  office, 
a tyrannical  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  poor.|||||| 
So  great  indeed  is  his  talent,  that  (as  we  have  before 
hinted,)  he  even  hurts  a good  cause  by  an  excess  of 
plausibility. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  barely  proved  his 
point ; he  proceeds,  either  immediately,  or  towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  to  heighten  the  effect 
by  ejraggerati<m.^[*[5f  Here  he  goes  (as  it  were)  round 
and  round  his  object ; surveys  it  in  every  light ; exa- 
mines it  in  all  its  parts,  retires,  and  then  advances  ; 
turns  and  returns  it ; compares  and  contrasts  it ; 
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Buigraphy.  illustrates,  confirm?,  enforce?  his  view  of  the  question, 
till  at  last  the  hearer  feels  nshaiueil  of  doubting  a 
From  position  which  seems  built  an  a foundation  so  strictly 
c*  argumentative.  Of  this  nature  is  his  justification  of 
G'4?*  Kabirius  in  taking  up  arms  against  Satu  minus  ;*  his 
account  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Homan  citizens 
* ‘ by  Verres,  and  of  the  crucifixion  of  Gavius  ; f his  com- 

parison of  Antonins  with  Tarquin and  his  contrast- 
’ ‘ ing  Verres  with  Fabius,  Scipio,  and  Marius. § 
iodm  And  now,  having  established  his  case,  he  opens 
43.  upon  his  opponent  a discharge  of  raillery,  so  delicate 
and  good  natured,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  latter 
to  maintain  his  ground  against  it.  Or  where  the  sub- 
ject is  too  grave  to  admit  this,  he  colours  his  exag- 
geration with  all  the  bitterness  of  irony  or  vehemence 
of  passion.  Such  are  his  frequent  delineations  of 
Gnbinius,  Piso,  Clodius,  and  Antonius;|i  particularly 
his  vivid  and  almost  humorous  contrast  of  the  two 
Consuls,  who  sanctioned  hisbanishnicnt.in  his  Oration 
for  Scxtius.^f  Snch  the  celebrated  account  (already 
alluded  to)  of  the  crucifixion  of  Gavius,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  read,  even  at  the  present  day,  without 
having  our  feelings  roused  against  the  merciless 
Pnetor.  But  the  appeal  to  the  softer  emotions  of  the 
soul  is  reserved  (jierhaps  with  somewhat  of  sameness) 
for  the  close  of  his  oration  ; as  in  his  defence  of 
Cluentius,  Munena,  Cneliua,  Milo,  Sylla,  Flaccns,  and 
Kabirius  Postumus  ; the  most  striking  instances  of 
which  are  the  poetical  burst  of  feeling  with  which 
he  addresses  his  client  Plancius,**  and  his  picture  of 
the  desolate  condition  of  the  Vestal  Fonteia,  should 
her  brother  be  condemned.ft  At  other  times,  his 
•perorntiou  contains  more  heroic  and  elevAlcd  senti- 
ments ; as  in  his  invocation  of  the  Alban  groves  and 
altars  in  the  peroration  of  the  Pro  Milone , the  pane- 
gyric on  Patriotism,  and  the  love  of  Glory  in  his 
defence  of  Sextius,  and  that  on  Libertyat  the  close  of 
the  third  and  tenth  Philippics.  Hut  we  cannot  describe 
his  Oratorical  merits  more  accurately  than  by  extract- 
ing his  own  delineation  of  a perfect  Orator:  Sic 
igitur  died  ills,  quern  erpetimut,  ut  verset  urpt  mu  I tit 
modis  randan  ct  unam  ran ; et  herreat  in  eadem,  com- 
mordurque  ten  ten  tin : serpe  etiam  vl  extenuet  aliquid, 
stepe  ut  irrideat ; ut  declout  d propottio  defiectatquc  ten- 
tentiam:  ut  proponat quiil  dieturus  tit : ut,  cum  trnnscgcrit 
jam  aliquid,  dejiniat:  ut  te  ipse  revocet : ut,  quod  dixit , 
iterct : ut  argumentum  ratione  amcladat  . . .ut  dicidatin 
partes : ut  aliquid  relinquat  ac  negligat:  ut  ante  pramuniat  i 
ut  in  eo  ipto,  in  quo  reprthendatur,  culpam  in  adrersarium 
confer  at  ut  hominum  sermones  moresque  deicribat  : 

ut  inn tn  qufrdam  loquentia  inducat : ut  ah  eo,  quod  agitur, 
arcTtat  anmos ; ut  tape  in  hilaritatem  risumve  convertat: 
ut  ante  occupet  quod  videat  opponi : ut  eompartt  simili- 
tudines . ut  utatur  ex  emplit  : ...  .ut  Hberius  quod  audeat : 
ut  irasentur  etiam  : ut  objurgd  aliqnandn . ut  deprecetur, 
ut  supplied;  ut  medeatur ; uta  proposito  declinet  aliquan- 
tulum  : ut  opted,  ut  txecretur  ; ut  fiat  us,  apud  quos 
dicet.  Jam  ilia  ris.  Orat.  40.  J J 

Character  But  by  the  invention  of  a style,  which  adapts  itself 
of  bis  style  with  singular  felicity  to  every  class  of  subjects, 


• Pm  JtaMr.  5. 

t In  Terr.  S.  541,  Ac.  and  64,  Ae. 

: Philipp.  3,  4.  $ /it  Vrrr.  5.  10. 

||  Pro  Nrdit.  ii»  Sfvnt. — pro  Itrrm. — pea  &e*t.  Philipp. 
S]  Fro.Srxt.S — 10.  ••  Pm  Plane. 
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whether  lofty  or  familiar,  Philosophical  or  Forensic,  Mircns 
Cicero  answers  even  more  exactly  to  his  own  defini- 
tion  of  a perfect  Orator,4  Mian  by  his  plausibility,  C,ccrv- 
pathos,  and  vivacity.  It  is  not  however  here  intended  's—p 
to  enter  ujwvn  the  consideration  of  a subject  so  ample  v ' ™ 
and  so  familiar  to  alt  scholars  as  Cicero’s  Oratorical  ci*'* 

diction,  much  leas  to  take  an  extended  view  of  it  to  * 

through  the  range  of  bis  Philosophical  writings,  and  711 
familiar  correspondence.  Among  many  excellences,  — 
the  greatest  is  its  suitableness  to  the  genius  of  the  a.  c. 
Latin  language  , though  the  ditfuseness  thence  neccs-  107. 

sarily  resulting  has  exposed  it,  both  in  his  own  days  to* 

and  since  his  time,  to  the  criticisms  of  those  who  have  43. 
affected  to  condemn  its  Asiatic  character,  in  cumpa-  Difference 
rison  with  the  simplicity  of  Attic  writers,  and  the  between 
strength  of  Demosthenes,  t Greek,  however,  is  Ce-  the 
lrbrated  for  copiousness  in  its  vocabulary  and  perspi-  J"*1 
cuity  in  its  phrases ; and  the  consequent  facility  of  ungu*ffe* 
expressing  the  most  novel  or  abstruse  ideas  with  pre- 
cision and  elegance.  Hence  the  Attic  style  of  elo- 
quence was  plain  and  simple,  because  simplicity  and 
plainness  were  not  incompatible  with  clearness, 
energy,  ami  harmony.  But  it  was  a singular  want  of 
judgment,  an  ignorance  of  the  very  principles  of 
composition,  which  induced  Brutus,  Coleus,  Sallust, 
and  others  to  imitate  this  terse  and  severe  beauty  in 
their  own  defective  language,  and  even  to  pronounce 
the  opposite  kind  of  diction  deficient  in  taste  und 
purity.  In  Greek,  indeed,  the  words  fall,  ns  it  were, 
naturally,  into  a distinct  and  harmonious  order  ; and 
from  the  exuberant  richness  of  the  materials,  less  is 
left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist.  But  the  I^itin 
language  is  comparatively  weak,  scanty,  and  unmu- 
sical ; and  requires  considerable  skill  and  management 
to  render  it  expressive  and  graceful.  Simplicity  in 
Latin  is  scarcely  separable  from  baldness  ; and  justly 
as  Terence  is  celebrated  for  chaste  and  unadorned 
diction,  yet,  even  he,  compared  with  Attic  writers,  is 
flat  ami  heavy.  J Again,  the  perfection  of  strength  is 
clearness  united  to  brevity  ; but  to  this  combination 
Latin  is  utterly  unequal.  From  the  vagueness  and 
uncertainty  of  meaning  which  characterises  its  sepa- 
rate words,  to  l>c  perspicuous  it  must  be  full.  W hat 
Livy,  and  much  more  Tacitus  have  gained  in  energy, 
they  have  lost  in  perspicuity  and  elegance ; the  cor- 
respondence of  Brutus  with  Cicero,  is  forcible  indeed, 
but  harsh  and  abrupt.  lAitin,  in  short,  is  not  a Philo- 
sophical language,  not  a language  in  which  a deep 
thinker  is  likely  to  express  himself  with  purity  or 
neatness.  Qui  d La  tuns  cxigd  ilium  gralutm  strmonis 
jlttici,  says  Quintilian,  del  mild  in  cloquendo  tandem 
jucunditatem  ct  par  cm  copiam.  Quod  si  negation  est, 
sen  tent  ias  aptabimus  iis  roc  ibus  quas  haUmus,  nee  rerum 
twHuim  tenuitatcm.  ut  non  dicam  pinguioriLus,  furlioribus 
certe  verbis  miscebimus,  ne  virtus  utraque.  per  eat  i/nd 
confu  stone.  Nam  quo  minus  adjucat  sermo,  rervm 
invent  tone  pugnaudum  est.  Sensv*  sublimes  r unique 
eruanlttr.  Permovendi  omnes  afiectus  crunt,  vratio 
transladonum  nitore  illuminanda.  Non  jhmvmus  esse 
tam  graciles  ? situ us  fortunes.  Subtilitate  vindmur  ? 

valeamm  ponder e.  Proprietas  penes  iltos  est  ctriior  ? 
coput  vincamus.  This  is  the  very  plan  on  w hich  Cicero 
hns  proceeded.  lie  had  to  deal  with  a language 


• Orat.  29. 

f Tate.  Quint.  1.  1.  dr  ctar.  Orat.  82,  &C.  dr  opt.  gen.  Die . 
J Quint.  10.  I.1 
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. barren  and  dissonant  his  good  sense*  enabled  Itiw  to 
t perceive  what  could  be  done,  and  what  it  was  in  vain 
to  attempt ; and  happily  his  talents  answered  precisely 
to  the  purpo»e  required.  Terence  and  Lucretius  hurl 
cultivated  simplicity  j Cotta,  Brutus,  and  Calvus  had 
attempted  strength  ; but  Cicero  rather  made  a lan- 
guage than  a style  ; yet  not  so  much  by  the  invention 
as  by  the  combination  of  words.  Some  terms,  indeed, 
his  Philosophical  subjects  obliged  him  to  coin  j*  but 
his  great  art  lies  in  the  application  of  existing  mate- 
rials, in  converting  the  very  disadvantages  of  the 
language  into  beauties,!  in  enriching  it  with  circum- 
locutions and  metaphors,  in  pruning  It  of  harsh  and 
uncouth  expressions,  in  systematizing  the  structure 
of  a scntcncr.J  This  is  that  copia  dicendi  which 
gained  Cicero  the  high  testimony  of  Cesar  to  his 
inventive  powers, § and  which,  we  may  add,  constitutes 
him  the  greatest  master  of  composition  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  If  the  comparison  be  not  thought 
fanciful,  he  may  be  assimilated  to  a skilful  landscape- 
gardener,  who  gives  depth  and  richness  to  narrow  and 
confined  premises,  by  taste  and  variety  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  trees  and  walks. 

Such,  then,  arc  the  principal  characteristics  of 
’ Cicero's  Oratory  • on  a review  of  which  we  may,  with 
some  reason,  conclude  that  Roman  Eloquence  stands 
scarcely  less  indebted  to  his  compositions  than  Roman 
Philosophy.  For  though  in  his  De  clam  Oraloribus 
he  begins  his  review  from  the  age  of  Junius  Brutus, 
yet,  soberly  speaking,  (and  as  he  seems  to  allow  in 
the  opening  of  the  De  Oratore ,)  we  cannot  assign  an 
earlier  date  to  the  rise  of  Eloquence  among  his 
countrymen,  than  that  of  the  same  Athenian  embassy 
which  introduced  the  study  of  Philosophy.  To  aim 
indeed  at  persuasion,  by  appeals  to  the  reason  or 
passions,  is  so  natural,  that  no  country,  whether  re- 
fined or  barbarous,  is  without  its  orators.  If  however 
Eloquence  be  the  mere  power  of  persuading,  it  is  but 
a relative  term,  limited  to  time  and  place,  connected 
with  a particular  audience,  nud  leaving  to  posterity 
no  test  of  its  merits,  but  the  report  of  those  whom 
it  has  been  successful  in  influencing,  f'ulgus  interdum , 
says  Cicero,  non  probandum  oratorem  probat,  ted  probat 
tine  eomparatione,  dm  d mediocri  out  etiam  d mala 
deketatur ; eo  (it  cvnlentus : cste  melius  sentit : illud  quod 
est,  qualecunque  esl,  probat.  (De  clar.  (hat.  52.) 

The  eloquence  of  Carneades  and  his  associates  made 
(to  use  a familiar  term,)  a great  sensation  among  the 
Roman  Orators,  who  soon  split  into  two  parties  ; the 
one  adhering  to  the  rough  unpolished  manners  of 
their  forefathers,  the  other  favouring  the  artificial 
graces  which  distinguished  the  Grecian  style.  In  the 
former  class  were  Cato  and  Lsclius,)!  both  men  of 
cultivated  minds,  particularly  Cnto,  whose  opposition 
to  Greek  literature  was  founded  solely  on  political 


considerations.  But,  as  might  l»e  expected,  the 
Athenian  cause  prevailed  ; and  Corbo  and  the  two 
Gracchi,  who  are  the  principal  Orators  of  the  next 
generation,  tire  related  to  have  been  learned,  majestic, v* 
and  harmonious  in  the  character  of  their  speeches.* 
These  were  succeeded  by  Autonius,  Crassus,  Cotta, 
iSulpicius,  and  Hortensius  ; who,  adopting  greater 
liveliness  and  variety  of  manner,  form  a middle  age  in 
the  history  of  Roman  eloquence.  But  it  was  in  that 
which  immediately  followed,  that  the  art  was  adorned 
by  an  assemblage  of  orators,  which  even  Greece  will 
find  it  difficult  to  match.  Of  these  C«esar,  C icero, 
Curio,  Brutus,  C&liiiH,  Calvus,  and  Callidius,  arc  the 
most  celebrated.  The  splendid  talents,  indeed,  of  c 
C'sesar,  were  not  more  conspicuous  in  arms  than  in  »| 
hin  Oratory,  which  was  noted  for  force  and  purity. t 
Caelius,  who  has  come  before  us  in  the  history  of  the 
times,  excelled  in  natural  quickness,  loftiness  of  sen- 
timent, and  politeness  iii  attack Brutus  in  Philo- 
sophical gravity,  though  he  sometimes  indulged 
himself  iu  a warmer  and  bolder  style. § Callidius  was 
delicate  and  harmonious  ; Curio  bold  and  flowing  ; 
Calvus,  from  studied  opposition  to  Cicero's  pecu- 
liarities, cold,  cautious,  and  accurate  If  Brutus  and 
Colrus  have  been  before  noticed  as  the  advocates  of 
the  dry  sententious  mode  of  speaking,  which  they 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Attic  ; a kind  of  eloquence 
which  seems  to  have  been  popular  from  the  compara- 
tive facility  with  which  it  was  attained. 

In  the  Ciceronian  age  the  general  character  of 
the  Oratory  was  dignified  and  graceful.  The  popular 
nature  of  the  Government  gave  opportunities  for  ef- 
fective appeals  to  the  jmssiuns ; and,  Greek  literature 
being  as  yet  a novelty,  philosophical  sentiments  were 
introduced  with  corresponding  success.  The  Re- 
publican Orators  were  long  in  their  introductions, 
diffuse  in  their  statements,  ample  in  their  divisions, 
frequent  in  their  digressions,  gradual  and  sedate  in 
their  perorations.^  Under  the  Emperors,  however,  1 
the  people  were  less  consulted  in  State  affairs  ; and  H 
the  Judges,  instead  of  possessing  an  almost  inde-  c 
pendent  authority,  being  but  delegates  of  the  Exccu* 
tive,  from  interested  politicians  became  men  of  g 
business  ; literature,  too,  was  now  familiar  to  all  u 
classes  ; and  taste  began  sensibly  to  decline.  The 
national  appetite  felt  a craving  for  stronger  and  more 
stimulating  compositions.  Impatience  was  manifested 
ut  the  tedious  majesty  and  formal  graces,  the  parade 
of  arguments,  grave  sayings,  and  shreds  of  Philo- 
sophy,** which  characterised  their  fathers;  and  a 
smarter  and  more  sparkling  kind  of  Oratory  suc- 
ceeded,ff  just  as  in  our  own  country,  the  minuet  of 
the  last  century  has  been  supplanted  by  the  quadrille, 
and  the  stately  movements  of  Giardini  have  given 
way  to  the  brisker  and  more  artificial  melodies  of 


• 1 h Fi*.  3.  1 and  4.  Lmcmll.  6.  lMutareh,  in  Fi/d. 

■f  This,  which  in  analogous  to  hi*  iddrnu  in  pleading,  in  no* 
where  more  ohm*  mi  tile  ihnn  in  hin  rendering  llie  recurrence  of 
the  seme  word,  to  which  he  is  forced  by  the  harreuuess  or  vague- 
ness of  the  buigunge,  tin  elegance. 

X It  is  remarkable  that  sonic  authors  attempted  to  account  far 
the  invention  o(  the  Asiatic  style,  on  the  same  principle  we  hare 
here  adduced  to  account  for  Cicero's  au’vplion  of  In  Latin  ; lit. 
that  the  Asiatics  hod  a defective  knowledge  uf  Greek,  and  de* 
vised  phrases,  ice.  to  make  up  fur  the  imperfections  of  their 
scanty  vocabulary.  See  Quint.  12.  10. 

§ be  clar,  Orel.  72.  f|  Ibid* — Quint.  12.  10. 


* De  clar.  Oral.— pro  I/arutp.  rt*p.  19. 

■f-  Quint.  10.  1 and  2.  rfr  clar.  Oral.  75. 

X Ibid.  i Ibid*  ad  .dtticnm,  14.  1. 

11  Ibid. 

y Dialog.  dr  (hat.  20  anil  22.  Quint.  10.  2. 

•*  " It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  hare  grown  wise  by 
the  labour  of  others,  to  add  a little  of  their  uwu  and  overlook 
tlwfir  master.''  .Ion*  so  s.  We  have  before  compared  Cicero 
to  Addison  as  regards  the  purpose  of  inspiring  their  respective 
countrymen  with  literary  taste.  They  resembled  each  other  in 
the  return  they  experienced. 

■f-f  Dialog.  18. 
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Biography.  Rossini.  Corvinus,  even  before  tbe  lime  of  Augustus, 
f had  shown  himself  more  elaborate  and  fastidious  in 
his  choice  of  expressions.*  Cassiu*  Severn*,  the  first 
who  openly  deviated  from  the  old  style  of  Oratory, 
introduced  an  acrimonious  and  virulent  mode  of 
pleading,  t It  now  became  the  fashion  to  decry  Cicero 


as  inflated,  languid,  tame,  and  even  deficient  in  orna- 
ment j*  Mecsenas  and  Gatlin  followed  in  the  career  of 
degeneracy  ; till  flippancy  of  attack,  prettiness  of  ex- 
pression, and  glitter  of  decoration  prevailed  over  the 
bold  and  manly  eloquence  of  free  Rome. 


— • Di*U>g.  18  and  22.  Quint.  12.  10. 

A.  C.  • Dialog.  18.  t Ibid.  IS. 

107. 

to 

43. 


Marco* 

Tullius 

Cicero. 


647. 

to 

711. 


X.  c 
107. 


to 

43. 
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CAIUS  OCTAVIUS  CAESAR  AUGUSTUS. 
PART  I. 

CONTAINING  A VIEW  OF  TIIE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 


FBOM  C.  C.  700  TO  U.  C.  722.  A.  C.  45  TO  A.  c.  32. 


We  have  already  spoken  slightly  of  the  family  of 
' Augustus  Ctc«ar,  and  have  mentioned  his  relationship 
to  C.  Julius  C«sar,as  being  the  grandson  of  his  sister 
Julia.  Julia  married  M.  Attius  Balbus,  a native  of 
Aricia,*  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Praetor  at  Rome; 
and  Attin,  their  daughter,  married  C.  Octavius,  a man 
of  respectable  family,  who  also  obtained  the  same 
dignity,  and  died  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  offering 
himself  as  a candidate  for  the  Consulship.  He  left 
behind  him  one  son,  C.  Octavius,  who  was  born  at 
Rome  on  the  twenty-third  of  September,  v.  c.  690, 
in  the  Consulship  of  M-  Cicero  and  C.  Antonius. 
The  young  Octavius  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only 
four  years  old  ; and  his  mother  soon  after  married 

L.  Philippus,  under  whose  enre  he  was  brought  up, 
till  his  great  uncle,  Julius  Crrsnr,  having  no  children, 
began  to  regard  him  os  his  heir,t  and  when  he  was 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  bestowed 
on  him  some  military  rewards  at  the  celebration  of 
his  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Africa.}  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  accompanied  his  uncle  into  Spain,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  given  signs  of  talents  and  of  ac- 
tivity ; and  in  the  winter  of  that  same  year  he  was 
sent,  as  wc  have  seen,  to  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  there 
to  employ  himself  in  completing  his  education  till 
Ciesar  should  be  ready  to  take  him  with  him  on  his 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.  He  was  accord- 
ingly living  quietly  at  A {Mil  Ionia  when  the  news  of  his 
uncle  s death  called  him  forward,  when  hardly  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  act  a principal  part  in 
the  contentions  of  the  times. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  March,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  with  their  associates  were  still  in  the 
r Capitol,  and  Cicero  and  several  other  persons  attached 
to  the  Aristocratical  party, $ had  joined  them  there. 
Antenius  finding  himself  exposed  to  no  danger,  ap- 
peared again  in  public,  as  Consul ; and  Dolabclla,]| 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Cicsar  to  succeed  him  in 
the  Consulship,  us  soon  ns  he  should  commence  his 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  now  nt  once  as- 
sumed the  ensigns  of  that  dignity ; although  with 
strange  inconsistency  he  went  up  into  the  Capitol  to 
visit  the  conspirators,  and  if  Appian  may  be  believed,^ 
strongly  inveighed  ugninst  the  late  Dictator  in  a 
speech  addressed  to  the  multitude  in  the  Forum. 

M.  Lepidus,  who  as  wc  have  seen,  was  at  this  time 
invested  with  a military  command,  having  been 
lately  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  Nearer 
Spain,  had  some  intentions,  it  is  said,  of  availing 
himself  of  his  actunl  power  to  establish  himself  in  the 
place  of  Caesar;**  but  Antonius,  who  had  no  wish 
to  see  his  own  views  thus  anticipated,  easily  prevailed 


• Suetonius,  in  yfnpiuto,  c.  4. 
t Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  85. 
§ Cicero,  Philippic,  ii.  c.  35. 

(I  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlir.  p.  230. 
f 1H  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii.  C 122. 

•*  Dion  Caaslus,  lib.  xlir.  p.  257. 
VOL.  X. 


t Suetonius,  c.  ! 


upon  him  to  lay  aside  such  designs  for  the  present  ; CaiusOcta- 
representing  to  him,  we  may  suppose,  the  danger  of  such  Csrsur 

an  attempt,  and  encouraging  him  with  the  prospect  nf  Augustus, 
obtaining  hereafter  all  that  he  desired,  if  he  would 
consent  to  temporize  at  the  moment.  Rut  the  real  v c 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  Commonwealth, 
consisted  in  the  numbers  and  dispositions  of  Caesar's  1 to  * 
veteran  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  waiting  in  Rome  703, 

to  receive  their  promised  allotments  of  land  ; and  

others  had  come  up  from  their  new  settlements  to  A<  c> 
compliment  their  old  General,  by  attending  in  his  train  45. 
when  he  should  march  out  of  the  city  to  commence 
his  eastern  expedition.*  These  then  naturally  re-  33, 
sented  the  death  of  their  benefactor,  and  feared  at 
the  same  time  lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  Disposi- 
grants  of  land  if  he  were  declared  a tyrant,  and  his  * 

Acts  should  be  reversed.  They  were  therefore  n great 
encouragement  to  Antonius  and  Lepidus,  and  gave 
such  alarm  to  the  conspirators,  that  they  remained  in 
the  Capitol,  still  trusting  to  the  gladiators  of  Dccimus 
Brutus  for  protection,  and  not  venturing  to  expose 
their  persons  in  the  streets  or  in  the  Forum.  Nor 
were  the  veterans  the  only  set  of  men  who  were  in- 
terested in  upholding  the  legality  of  Coesar's  govern- 
ment. He  had  nominated  as  we  have  seen,  the  prin- 
cipal Magistrates  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  next 
two  years,  under  pretence  of  preventing  any  disorders 
during  his  absence  in  Asia  : and  the  individuals,  who, 
by  virtue  of  these  appointments,  were  either  in  the 
actual  enjoyment  or  in  the  expectation  of  offices 
cither  honourable  or  lucrative,  were  little  disposed  to 
submit  their  pretensions  to  the  chance  of  being  con- 
firmed or  rejected  by  the  free  votes  of  the  Roman 
people.  Besides  the  late  Civil  war  had  so  extended 
over  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  every  Province 
contained  so  many  persons  who  had  risen  to  affluence 
or  distinction  in  consequence  of  the  offices  or  of  the 
grants  of  forfeited  estates  conferred  on  them  by  Caesar, 
that  to  repel  all  his  measures,  and  to  brand  his  govem- 
ment  as  an  usurpation,  would  have  at  once  unsettled 
the  whole  existing  order  of  society.  The  foreigners 
w ho  had  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 
and  the  many  individuals  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
late  commotions,  had  risen  from  humble  stations  to 
greatness,  would  have  ill  brooked  the  return  of  that 
exclusive  and  insulting  system,  which  was  upheld  by 
the  friends  of  the  old  Aristocracy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  act  of  the  assassin* 
of  Caesar  was  likely  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
expose  their  country  to  a fresh  scries  of  miseries, 
from  which  it  would  have  no  better  prospect  of  relief, 
than  a return  at  last  to  that  very  military  despotism 
which  they  had  so  rashly  attempted  to  overthrow. 

Cicero  indeed  had  advised  the  only  measure  which 
could  have  given  the  conspirators  any  chance  of 
maintaining  their  ground  in  Rome  ;t  for  he  had 

* Appian,  dr  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii.  c.  119. 

t Cicero,  ad  .fainw,  lib.  xir.  cpiat.  x. 
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Biography.  urged  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  summon  the  Senate,  by 
their  authority  as  Pra*lor«,  to  assemble  in  the  Capitol 
Prom  immediately  after  Ccw'l  death ; before  Antoniua 
•no'  had  recovered  from  his  panic,  or  the  veterans  had 
*7®*  had  time  to  calculate  their  own  strength  or  to  look 
„ 0°>  out  for  a new  leader.  Hut  this  counsel  was  not  fol- 
* ' lowed  ; and  it  was  left  for  Antonius,  in  his  character 

A c of  Consul,  to  call  the  Senate  together  at  the  Temple  of 

’ the  Earth  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,*  when  the 
doors  of  the  assembly  were  beset  with  Cow's  vete- 
30  ran*  in  arms,  and  when  they  who  hoped  that  they 
had  restored  the  old  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth dared  not  even  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
Capitol.  Nor  was  it  a slight  circumstance,  that  Cal- 
purnia,  Caesar’s  widow,  had  put  iuto  Antonius’s  hands 
the  money  and  ull  the  papers  of  her  lute  husband ;+ 
a trust  from  which  he  intended  to  derive  the  most 
important  benefits. 

Meeting  of  In  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  the  seventeenth  of 
***•  **n*,c  March,  the  reviving  strength  of  Cawar's  party  was 
•■rv  rotor  nth  a^rt’at^y  distinctly  marked.  Instead  of  declaring  him 
of  Munh.  a tyrant,  it  was  ordered  that  the  late  Dictator  should 
be  honoured  with  the  usual  funeral  riles  paid  to  dis- 
tinguished persons, $ and  that  Antonius  should  deliver 
to  the  multitude  on  oration  in  his  praise.  All  his  acts 
were  confirmed  ; his  appointments  of  public  officers  for 
the  next  two  years,  were  pronounced  valid  ; and  all 
the  grants  of  lands  made  to  the  veterans,  were  to  be 
preserved  inviolable.  In  return  for  these  concessions, 
the  partisans  of  Caesar  acceded  to  Cicero’s  proposal, § 
that  the  whole  transaction  of  the  Ides  of  March  should 
be  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  that  all  hostile  designs 
should  be  relinquished  on  ull  sides.  Antonius  in  par- 
ticular expressed  himself  warmly  in  favour  of  a 
A general  general  and  lasting  peace ; and  this  being  the  pre- 
Act  of  vailing  feeling  of  the  assembly,  the  Act  of  oblivion 
Amnesty  was  pulsed  j Antonius  sent  his  son  to  the  Capitol  as 
pass**.  a hostage  for  his  sincerity.  The  principal  conspirators 
then  doeended  from  it;  and  we  are  told  that  Brutus 
that  same  evening  supped  with  Lcpidus,  and  Cassius 
with  Antoniu9.ll 

After  this  apparent  termination  of  all  dissensions, 
the  conduct  of  Antonius  was  exceedingly  artful.  He 
frequently  inv  ited  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Senate  to  his  house,  and  consulted  them  as  to  the 
measures  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  pursue.  On 
the  other  band,  by  coming  forwurd  to  deliver  Csesar’a 
funeral  oration,  he  gave  the  veterans  reason  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  really  attached  to  their  late  com- 
mander, and  would  not  fail  when  an  opportunity 
should  offer,  to  act  upon  his  real  sentiments.  In  the 
Cnwar’s  meantime  C’tesar’s  will  was  opened  and  read  : and  it 
will  appeared  that  C.  Octavius  was  named  the  heir  to  the 
opeccd.  greatest  part  of  the  property,^  and  that  he  was 
adopted  into  the  name  and  family  of  Cassar.  Several 
of  the  conspirators  had  been  appointed  guardians  to 
Ctesar’s  son,  if  ever  he  should  have  one  j and  l>eci- 
mus  Brutus,  as  has  been  said  before,  was  mentioned 
amongst  those  who  were  to  inherit  his  fortune,  in 
co-w  of  the  failure  of  his  regular  heirs.  To  the  Ilo- 


• Cicero,  ,StNnim,  lib.  xiv.  cpUt.  xiv.  atul  Philippic.  U.  c.  35. 
■f-  Appian,  lib.  it,  c.  125. 

♦ Cicero,  ad  .Stttnm,  lib.  sir.  cpUt.  »t.  ix.  x.  Philippic,  i. 
C.  1.  7. 

ft  Ibid.  Philippic.  1.  c.  I.  13.  Ibid.  U.  c.  36. 

It  Dion  Ciumui,  lib.  xliv.  p.  257.  1’latarcli,  in  Unto,  C.  19. 
ft  Suetonius,  in  Centre,  c.  83. 


man  people  Crsnr  bequeathed  his  gardens  on  the  Cahii  Octa- 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber;  and  to  each  citizen  a sum  of™* 
money  amounting  to  about  £2.  8*.  His  funeral  was  Al0&'mu*- 
prepared  in  a style  of  great  magnificence  ;*  the  pile 
on  which  the  body  was  to  be  consumed  bad  been  *,ro,n 
raised  in  the  Campus  Marlins  ; and  a small  model  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  Gcnitrix,  which  he  had  built 
and  dedicated,  was  placed  in  front  of  the  Rostra  in  733 

order  to  receive  the  bier,  whilst  the  funeral  oration  * 

was  delivered.  The  bier  was  made  of  ivory,  and  A c 

covered  with  scarlet  and  gold,  and  at  the  head  of  it  45  * 

was  displayed  on  a pole  the  very  dress  in  which  be  to 

had  been  assassinated.  In  the  dramatic  entertain-  39. 

ments  which  were  exhibited  as  a part  of  the  solemnity,  _ 
passages  were  selected  from  the  plays  of  Pacuvius 
and  Attius,  which  the  audience  might  readily  apply 
to  the  circumstances  of  Ccesar'i  fate;  particularly  one 
line  from  Pacuvius, 

Was  I w merciful. 

But  to  provide  SMavsius  for  myself  ? 

When  then  Antonius  came  forward  in  the  Rostra  to 
speak  the  funeral  oration,  he  ordered  the  crier  to 
read  aloud  to  the  multitude  all  the  decrees  of  the 
Senate,  by  which  Csesar  had  been  invested  with  so 
many  and  such  extraordinary  honours,  and  the  oath 
which  all  the  Senators  had  taken  to  defend  his  per- 
son ; after  which  he  added  only  a few  words  of  his 
own.f  But  his  purpose  was  sufficiently  answered, 
and  enough  had  been  done  to  excite  the  feelings  of 
the  multitude,  disposed  as  they  were  of  themselves 
to  remember  Caesar's  brilliant  achievements  with 
admiration,  and  his  liberalities  with  gratitude  aud 
K’gret,  Instead  of  carrying  the  body  to  the  Campus 
Martius,  sonic  proposed  to  burn  it  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  and  others  in  the  Senate-house 
of  Pompey,  which  hud  been  the  scene  of  his  murder. 

But  on  a sudden  two  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who  at- 
tended the  funeral,  stept  forward  armed  with  their 
swords,  and  each  holding  two  javelins  in  his  hand, 
and  set  fire  to  the  bier  with  lighted  torches  in  the  Hi*  body 
place  where  it  was  standing  in  tbc  front  of  the  Rostra,  burned  7 
The  flames  were  fed  by  the  zenl  of  the  surrounding  >o  tbc 
crowd  with  a quantity  of  dry  bruNh-wood,  and  with  I?oru01* 
the  benches  and  seats  which  were  usually  left  in  the 
Forum  .•—-those  w ho  had  brought  offerings  of  various 
kinds  to  present  them  at  the  funeral  pile  now  threw 
them  in  to  increase  the  conflagration  ; the  musicians 
and  actors  in  the  funeral  games  stripped  off  their 
dresses,  and  cast  them  also  into  the  fire,  several 
matrons  added  their  own  ornaments,  and  those  of  their 
children,  while  the  veteran  soldiers  crowned  the 
whole  with  the  offering  of  their  own  arms.  Groups 
of  foreigners  of  various  nations  were  seen  expressing 
their  grief  according  to  the  fashion  of  their  several 
countries  : and  amongst  these  the  Jew's  were  par- 
ticularly remarkable  ; their  hatred  to  Pompey  for  his 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  their  Temple  having, 
perhaps,  disposed  them  to  support  the  cause  of  his 
adversary.  When  the  populace  were  satiated  with  JUoUofibe 
feeding  the  fire,  they  dispersed  in  nil  directions,  bent  popuUreoo 
upon  violence  and  bloodshed.  They  attacked  thc|“tocca‘ 


* .Suetonius,  in  Cetare,  c.  84. 

+ I'njHtttca  a *f  eerha  atldidif — Suetonius,  in  Centre,  C.  84. 
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BU>$r*pby.  bouses  of  those  persons  who  were  known  to  be  ad- 
,s— verse  to  Caesar  ;*  mid  especially  those  of  the  chief 
PrDm  conspirators,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whence  they  were 
v'  Cm  driven  off  by  force  of  arms,  as  in  the  old  disorders 
7?P-  and  contests  between  Clodius  and  Milo.  In  the 

midst  of  their  fury,  they  fell  in  with  a rnan  by  name 

4 Helvius  Cinnn  ; and  mistaking  him  for  Cornelius 

A c Cinna,  who  had  given  great  offence  by  a speech  de- 
* livered  the  day  before,  full  of  invective  against  Caiar, 
to*  they  instantly  murdered  him,  and  carried  his  head 
gq#  about  with  them  on  flic  end  of  a pike.  This  display 
of  the  temper  of  the  populucc  served  the  purposes  of 
Antonius  by  intimidating  the  conspirators  but  as  he 
designed  to  establish  his  power  on  a surer  basis  than 
the  support  of  a riotous  rabble,  he  appeared  to  give 
no  countenance  to  their  excesses.  A mixed  multitude 
consisting  of  slaves,  and  foreigners,  and  citizens  of 
the  lowest  class,  erected  a marble  pillar,  f twenty  feet 
high,  in  the  Forum,  with  an  inscription  declaring  it 
to  be  dedicated  to  C«sar,  under  the  title  of  “ Father 
of  his  Country.’*  Close  by  this  pillar  there  was  an 
altar  raised,  oil  which  sacrifices  continued  for  some 
time  to  be  offered  to  Caesar  as  a God  ; and  parties  at 
variance  with  one  another  would  come  to  this  spot, 
and  decide  their  quarrels  by  an  oath  in  Caesar's  name. 
The  groupcs  that  nsed  to  assemble  round  this  column 
menaced  the  Capitol  daily  with  scenes  of  outrage 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  exhibited  at  Caesar’s 


DoUbeila  funeral ; till  P.  Dolabella  proceeded  to  disperse  them, 
ftn(I  U8U*1  summary  severity  of  a Roman 

119  ’ magistrate,  crucified  a number  of  the  slaves,  and 

threw  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  those  free  citi- 
zens who  were  most  forward  in  exciting  these  dis- 
turbances.} I*  is  said  that  when  Dolabella  returned  to 
his  house  after  these  executions,  he  was  followed  by 
u crowd  of  all  ranks  of  persons,  testifying  their  admira- 
tion of  his  conduct : that  he  received  similar  applauses 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  theatre;  and  that  Cicero  was 
warmly  complimented  by  his  friends  on  this  earnest  of 
patriotic  intentions  whichhis  son-in-law  bad  afforded. § 
Antonius  had  also  an  opportunity  about  tbe  same 
time  of  gaining  the  good  opinion  of  the  higher 
classes  of  citizens  by  acting  in  a similar  manner. 
There  was  a man  of  very  low  origin,  of  the  name 
Story  of  of  C.  Amatius,  who  some  months  before,  in  the 
C.Amatias,  lifetime  of  Csesar,  had  claimed  to  be  the  grandson  of 
t*'e UI'  *I,C  ®amoUfl  Marius,  and  had  applied  to  Cicero  as  a 
crrsiHbon  reIat‘on  and  townsman  of  Marius,|j  to  support  him  in 
of  Marius,  niaki ng  good  his  pretensions.  Cicero  wus  not  dis- 
posed to  commit  himself  by  maintaining  such  a 
cause  ; but  the  name  of  Marius  was  popular  amongst 
a large  proportion  of  the  common  people,  and  we  ure 
•old  that  almost  all  the  Companies  of  the  different 
trades  in  Roinc,^  together  with  some  of  the  newly 
founded  colonies  of  the  veterans,  and  even  some  con- 
siderable free  towns  of  Italy,  believed  the  story  of 
Amatius,  and  chose  him  to  be  thrir  Patron.  He  was 
followed  also  by  a considerable  multitude  when  he 
• appeared  in  the  streets ; till  Caesar  impatient  of  such 
a rival  in  popularity,  issued  a decree  to  bamish  him 


* Cicero,  Philippic.  U.  c.  36.  Suetonius,  in  Cm  tare,  c.  85. 

+ Suetonius,  c.  85.  Cicero,  Philippic.  i.  c.  2. 

1 Cicero.  Philippic.  L e.  2.  12.  ad  sitticum,  lib.  xiv.  epist.  rvL 
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| Livy,  Epitome,  lib.  exvl. 

||  Ckero,  ad  Aitiaom,  lib,  xH.  epist.  xlix. 

1 Valerios  Maximus,  lib.  Lx.  c.  15. 


from  Italy.  But  after  the  Ides  of  March  he  returned  CaiusOcta' 
again  to  Rome,  and  professed  as  the  descendant  of  T«ns  Cseaai 
Marius  to  feel  particular  regret  for  the  murder  of  *“8u*tu8- 
his  relation  Caesar ; insomuch  that  he  continually 
instigated  the  populace  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
conspirators,  and  under  this  pretence  had  formed  a 
design,  as  we  are  told,*  to  nuissacre  the  principal 
Senators  of  the  Aristocratic*!  party,  and  to  rule  in 
Rome  as  L.  Saturninus  and  P.  Sulpicius  had  done  in 
former  times.  But  the  days  were  past  in  which  am- 
bition could  hoi»e  to  rise  by  tbe  mere  support  of  .the 
turbulent  rabble  of  the  Capitol.  Antonius,  glad  per- 
haps to  please  and  to  blind  his  opponents  so  clieaply, 
employed  u military  force  against  Amatius,  and 
having  arrested  him  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death 
in  prison  in  pursuance  of  a decree  of  the  Senate,  and 
caused  his  body  to  be  dragged  by  a hook  through  the 
streets,  aud  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  This  execu- 
tion took  pltice  about  the  middle  of  April  ;t  and  up  to 
this  period  Antonius  had  appeared  desirous  in  several 
instances  to  maintain  the  old  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. To  lessen  the  dissatisfaction  that  might 
be  felt  by  many  at  the  confirmation  of  all  the  Acts  of 
Ca:sar,J  he  assured  the  Senate  that  Cesar's  papers 
contained  no  grants  of  privileges  or  peculiar  exemp- 
tions of  any  sort,  and  that  they  directed  the  recal  of 
only  one  exile.  Sex.  Clodius  ; he  agreed  moreover  to 
the  motion  of  Ser.  Sulpicius,  that  none  of  Ctesar’s 
decrees  or  grants  should  be  published,  which  had 
not  already  been  announced  by  public  advertisement 
before  the  Ides  of  March.  Above  all,  he  proposed 
that  the  office  of  Dictator  should  be  for  ever  abolished;  Tbe  office 
a proposal  which  was  most  joyfully  acceded  to  by  the  Dictator 
Senate,  and  for  which  they  bestowed  on  him  their  ^ 
thanks  in  the  warmest  terms.  His  treatment  of  C. 

Amatius  combining  with  his  behaviour  in  all  these 
instances,  is  said  to  have  given  satisfaction  even  to 
Brutus  himself; $ and  seemed  to  afford  so  fair  a pro- 
spect of  future  tranquillity,  that  Cicero  in  a letter  to 
Atticus  expresses  his  belief,  that  Brutus  might  now 
go  in  safety  through  the  Forum , with  a cover  of  gold 
upon  his  head.  |j 

But  these  hopes  were  chequered  by  fears  even  from 
the  beginning,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
destroyed  altogether.  The  tumults  in  the  city,  and 
the  threatening  language  held  by  Cesar's  veterans,  who 
were  now  us&cmbled  at  Rome  in  great  numbers,  ren- 
dered the  situation  of  the  conspirators  so  unsafe,  or  at  The  eon- 
least  so  uncomfortable,  that  they  judged  it  expe-  spirator* 
dient  to  withdraw  for  the  present  out  of  the  reach 
danger.  At  first  they  had  remained  in  their  own 
houses  at  Rome,  and  had  only  avoided  appearing  in 
public  but  when  the  disorders  continued,  they 
thought  it  best  to  remove  to  a greater  distance  ; and 
accordingly  Brutus,  apparently  accompanied  by 
Cassius,  retired  to  his  own  villa ut  Lonuvium  ;**  Trc- 
bonius  set  out  in  the  most  private  manner  to  go  to 
his  Province  of  Asia ; and  Dectixms  Brutus  hastened 
to  Cisalpine  Gaul, ft  to  secure  the  command  of  that 


* Cicero,  Philippic,  i.  c.  2.  Valerius  Maximo*,  ubi  npr « 
Apple n,  d*  BrU.  Cictl.  lib.  like.  2, 3. 

■f  Coat  Cl reran,  ad  , dltincm , lib.  xlv.  epist.  viL  viii. 

J (bid.  Philippic.  L C.  I. 

§ Ibid,  ad  „ itiicam , lib.  xlv.  epist.  viii. 

||  ibid.  lib.  xiv.  epist.  xvi. 
f Ibid.  Ub.  xiv.  epist.  v. 

**  Ibid,  epist.  vii.  x.  +f  Ibid,  epist.  xtti. 
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Biography.  Province,  which  Caesar,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
hot!  conferred  on  him  before  hia  death.  'J'his*  appears 
to  have  been  a sudden  resolution  ; for  there  is  extant 
a letter  from  Decimus  Brutus,  to  M.  Brutus  and 
Cassius,*  dated  in  the  month  of  April,  in  which  he 
speaks  in  a very  desponding  manner  of  the  state  of 
his  party,  nud  says  that  they  have  no  other  resource 
but  to  withdraw  into  a voluntary  exile  ] that  they  can 
do  nothing  at  present,  as  they  have  no  military  force 
to  support  them  ; nor  was  there  any  quarter  to  which 
they  could  look  for  aid,  except  to  the  camp  of  Sex. 
Pompoms  in  Spain,  Mid  of  Q.  ( lecilius  Rossus  in  Syria. 
Yet  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  Cicero  had  received 
intelligence  from  Atticus,  that  Decimus  Brutus  had 
already  joined  his  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ; and  in 
that  Province  he  remained  during  the  whole  summer, 
endeavouring  to  strengthen  himself  to  the  utmost 
against  any  attempts  of  his  adversaries.  In  order  to 
acquire  some  reputation  for  himself,  and  to  obtain  the 
means  of  attaching  his  soldiers  to  him  by  his  libe- 
rality, he  employed  hi*  time  in  attacking  some  of  the 
Gaulish  tribes  who  inhabited  the  Alps  jf  and  having 
taken  many  of  their  strong-holds,  and  wasted  their 
country,  he  received  front  his  army  the  title  of  Im - 
perator,  and  was  enabled,  as  lie  hoped,  to  gratify  it  with 
a large  share  of  plunder. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  conspirators  from 
Rome,  Antonina  proceeded  to  show  the  use  which  he 
intended  to  make  of  the  confirmation  of  Caesar's  Acts  by 
the  Senate.  In  spite  of  the  restriction  to  w hich  he  had 
himself  assented,  that  no  new  grant  should  be  published 
for  hi*  own  after  the  Ides  of  March,  Antonius  is  accused  of  having 
ix-ndit.  commenced  a system  of  audacious  forgeries,*  affixing 
notices  in  the  Forum  of  all  sorts  of  donations  and 
immunities,  both  to  States  and  private  individuals, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  amongst 
Omar's  pajjers  ; but  which  he  is  charged  with  having 
invented  at  his  own  discretion,  and  sold  as  an  unfail- 
ing source  of  revenue  to  himself.  Besides  all  this, 
he  is  taxed  with  having  appropriated  un  immense 
treasure  which  Cocsar  hud  acquired  by  his  confisca- 
tions and  plundering*,  and  had  deposited  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ops.  With  this  money  Antonius  is  said  to  have 
discharged  the  debts  of  bis  colleague  Dolabelta,  and 
to  have  thus  secured  him  to  his  own  interests  j at  the 
same  time  he  found  his  power  of  selling  forged  grants 
so  profitable  to  himself,  that,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero, 
he  paid  all  his  own  debts  to  the  amount  of  above 
*£300,000.  in  the  short  interval  that  elapsed  between 
the  Ides  of  March  and  the  first  of  April. 

He  coarts  In  order  to  obviate  effectually  ail  opposition  to  his 
veteran  v*ews,  be  made  a progress  through  several  parts  of 
soldiers,  Italy  *be  months  of  April  and  May,(  in  which  he 
took  occasion  to  address  himself  to  Caisar's  veterans 
in  their  different  settlements,  and  to  conjure  them  to 
bind  themselves  by  oath,  to  maintain  all  Ctesor's 
Acts  ; and  to  procure  the  appointment  of  two  Com- 
missioners to  inspect  his  papers  every  month,  in  order 
to  decide  whether  all  their  provisions  were  duly  carried 
into  effect.  He  also  spread  a report,  that  the  veterans 
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I Velleius  Paterculus,  lit*.  ii-  *•  86.  Cicero,  Philippic.  ii.  c.37, 
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would  be  most  nexrly  concerned  in  the  discus -CsimOct*. 
sion  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  Senate  on  theria»C»**x 
first  of  June]*  and  this  rumour  induced  them,  as  he 
intended,  to  assemble  in  crowds  at  Rome,  so  that 
it  became  unsafe  for  the  conspirators  or  their  friends 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  Yet,  during  all  this 
time,  Antonius  preserved  an  appearance  of  respect  and 
civility  towards  Brutus  and  Cassius.  lie  had  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  dismiss  their  friends,  who  had 
assembled  from  several  of  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy 
to  protect  them,  assuring  them  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  avoid  every  appearance  of  suspicion  or  hostility  ; 

And  he  had  also  proposed  to  the  Senate,  that  Brutus 
should  be  dispensed  from  the  observation  of  the  law,+ 
which  forbade  a Praetor  to  be  more  than  ten  days  ab- 
sent from  Rome.  He  wrote  also  to  Cicero  in  very 
friendly  lauguuge,  requesting  him  to  consent  to  the 
restoration  of  Sex.  Clodius  from  exile]  and  telling 
him,  that  although  he  might  be  bound  in  duty  to  re- 
store him,  as  his  recal  had  been  one  of  Cesar's  Acts, 
yet  he  would  not  press  the  point,  unless  Cicero  was 
willing  to  agree  to  it.  Cicero,  in  return,  assured 
Antonius  of  his  perfect  readiness  to  comply  with  his 
request ; and  added,  that  both  on  public  and  private 
ground*  there  was  no  man  for  whom  he  entertained 
a higher  regard,  J Such  was  his  language  towards 
the  end  of  the  mouth  of  April  ] in  the  September 
following  he  delivered  his  first  Philippic. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  tidings  of  Cesar'f  murder  had  c.  OcUtIus 
reached  his  nephew  C.  Octavius  at  Apollonian  whitlier,  return*  to 
as  we  have  before-mentioned,  he  had  been  sent  to  ****7  fro0* 
complete  his  education,  and  to  be  in  readiness  also 
to  attend  his  uncle  when  he  should  set  out  on  his 
expedition  into  Parthia.  As  the  probable  heir  of 
Ca'sur's  greatness,  he  already  received  many  attentions 
from  the  officers  of  the  army  which  was  then  quar- 
tered in  Macedonia  ; and  when  Cicsar’a  death  was 
known,  M.  Vipsnnius,  Agrippa,  and  Q.  Subidienus 
Rufus,  who  are  here  first  spoken  of  as  his  friends, § 
advised  him  to  embrace  the  offers  which  many  of  the 
soldiers  and  Centurions  made  him,  of  assisting  him 
to  revenge  his  uncle's  murder.  But  os  lie  was  not  yet 
aware  of  the  strength  of  that  party  which  he  would 
find  op|>osed  to  him,  he  judged  it  expedient  in  the 
first  instance  to  return  to  Italy  in  a private  manner. 

On  his  arrival  at  Brundusium  lie  learned  the  particulars 
of  Catsar's  death,  and  was  informed  also  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  will,||  by  which  himself  was  declared  his 
heir,  and  his  adopted  son.  He  did  not  hesitate  instantly 
to  accept  this  adoption,  and  to  assume  the  name  of 
Caesar  ; and,  it  is  said,  numerous  parties  of  his  uncle's 
veterans,  who  hud  obtained  settlements  in  the  districts 
of  Italy  through  which  he  passed,  came  from  their 
home*  to  meet  him,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  sup- 
port.^! He  arrived  at  Neapolis  on  the  eighteenth  of 
April,*  * and  had  on  interview  there  with  L.  Balhus, 
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Biography.  who  had  been  so  long  the  confidential  friend  of 
Cttsar,  and  who  reported  to  Cicero,  on  the  very  same 
Fr0“  day,  that  Octavius  was  resolved  to  accept  the  in- 
heritance  bequeathed  to  him.  From  Neapnlis  he 
' j'®*  I>rocce(*ed  to  se*  hi*  mother,  and  his  father-in-law, 

L.  Philippus,  at  their  villa  near  Puteoli.  It  happened 
* that  Cicero  was  at  this  time  at  his  own  villa,  which 

A c was  almost  close  to  that  of  Philippus  ;*  and  not  only 

« * L.  Balhus,  but  A.  Hirtius  and  C.  Pansa  were  also 
to‘  staying  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Octavius,  doubt- 
32.  less,  consulted  these  old  adherents  of  his  uncle  with 


could  gain  their  support,  he  might  make  his  ownCaiusOcta- 
terms  either  with  Antonius,  or  with  the  Aristocracy.  T’us  C«ar 
We  may  suppose  that  Antonius  felt  himself  greatly  AoRU8tu** 
strengthened  by  the  favourable  reception  which 
C Star's  colonies  of  veterans  hnd  given  him,  during  v c 
his  progress  through  different  parts  of  Italy  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  The  expectations  of  the  " 

veterans  were  raised  by  the  reports  so  industriously 
spread,  that  their  interests  would  he  nearly  concerned  __ 
in  the  measures  to  be  proposed  at  Rome  when  the  Ct 
Senate  should  assemble  on  the  first  of  June;  and  it  45. 


some  anxiety,  as  to  the  prospects  which  were  opened 
to  him  at  Rome  ; he  expressed,  however,  great  respect 
and  regard  for  Cicero,  as  he  was  disposed  at  present 
to  conciliate  persons  of  ever)'  party ; although  Cicero, 
in  conformity  with  the  example  of  L.  Philippus,  did  not 
address  him  by  the  name  of  Cwsnr.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  both  his  mother  and  his  father-in-law  earnestly 
dissuaded  him  from  coming  forwnrd  as  his  uncle's 
heir,  and  from  availing  himself  of  his  adoption  into  the 
Julian  family  ;f  but  his  own  resolution  was  taken,  and 
. he  continued  his  journey  to  Rome  without  loss  of  time. 

He  U coolly  On  his  arrival  in  the  Capital,  he  requested  an  intcr- 

EE-*  view  with  M.  Antonius,  hoping,  probably,  to  form  at 
once  a coalition  with  him,  in  order  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  perpetrators  of  his  uncle's  murder  ; but  An- 
tonius was  at  this  time  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
as  the  executor,  in  a manner,  of  uwr'i  grants  and 
ordinances  ; nor  was  he  disposed  to  admit  such  an 
associate  as  Octavius,  who,  as  the  relation  and  heir  of 
C«snr,  would  naturally  take  the  highest  place  in  any 
party  that  might  be  formed  to  avenge  his  death.  Ac  - 


was  probably  whispered  among  them,  that  the  Aritlo*  to 

craticnl  party  would  endeavour  to  recal  or  to  diminish  32.  . 

the  grants  of  land  which  they  were  at  present  enjoy- 
ing. Suspicions  of  a similar  kind  were,  indeed,  not  8 
confined  to  the  soldiers  and  iuferior  officers,  but  were 
shared  largely  by  those  who  bad  been  most  familiarly  0f  thede- 
connccted  with  Catsar,  by  Bulbil*,  Hirtius,  Oppius,  algos  of  the 
Matius,  and  by  their  friends  in  general.  Assassination  Ariatocrn- 
is  a crime  which  when  once  practised  or  defended  by  kcwpwv* 
a political  party,  must  render  it  impossible  for  their 
opponents  to  trust  them  again  ; and  while  Csesar's 
friends  regarded  the  late  Dictotor  as  the  victim  of  his 
own  unsusi»ecting  confidence,  they  naturally  imagined 
that  the  conspirators  and  their  friends  assumed  the 
language  of  moderation  only  whilst  they  were  over- 
awed by  the  populace  and  the  veterans  j*  and  that  so 
soon  as  Deciinus  Iirutus  should  have  organized  an 
army  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  Sex.  Pompeins  with  his 
rapidly  increasing  force  should  have  arrived  from 
Spain  to  join  him,  the  Aristocralical  party  would 
retract  the  concessions  made  in  the  Temple  of 


cordingly  he  trented  him  with  great  coolness,  and  the  Earth  on  the  seventeenth  of  Mnrcli,  and  would 
declined  any  cooperation  with  him  ; upon  which,  Oc-  annul  all  the  acts  of  C®sars  sovereignty,  as  they  had 
tavius,  not  at  all  discouraged,  proceeded  to  exhibit  formerly  intended  to  do  to  those  of  his  first  Consul- 


some  Games  to  the  people  in  honour  of  Caesar's  vie*  ship.  With  regard  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  themselves, 
tories,!  the  management  of  which  was  undertaken  by  although  they  were  living  in  apparent  privacy  at 
two  of  Ca^ar's  old  friends,  Matius  and  Postumius.  Lanuvium,  yet  it  was  suspected  that  they  were  turn- 


It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Octavius  ventured  to  ing  their  views  towards  the  eastern  Provinces,!  and 
exhibit  Cwsar's  State  chair,  which  the  Senate  had  were  trusting  to  establish  their  ascendency  over  that 


allowed  him  to  use,  whenever  he  appeared  in  public  ; 
but  the  Tribunes  of  the  people  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
moved ; and  it  appears  thut  the  whole  of  the  Eques- 
trian order  loudly  applauded  them  for  doing  so.  It 
is  said,  too,  that  Antonius,  in  this  instance,  supported 
the  Tribunes  ;§  and  that  he  also  opposed  the  views 
which  Octavius  entertained  of  being  elected  Tribune 
himself,!)  in  the  place  of  one  of  that  body  who  hap- 
pened to  die  about  this  time.  Irritated  at  this 
behaviour,  Octavius  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
Aristocratical  party, to  speak  with  apparent  respect 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  seem  desirous  of  courting 
the  friendship  of  Cicero.  In  the  meantime  he  exerted 
himself  more  earnestly  to  secure  to  himself  the  at- 
tachment of  the  legions,**  well  knowing  that  if  be 

• Cicero,  ad  Attica m,  lib.  xi.  fpilt.  xti. 

+ Velleius  Pxlerculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  86.  Suetonius,  in  Augusta,  e.  8. 

j Cicero,  ad  Familiares,  lib.  xi.  epist.  xxviii.  ad  Atlieum, 
lib.  xv.  epist.  iii. 

| Plutarch,  in  Antonia,  C.  16.  Appiuu,  dt  Btll.  Civil,  lib.  iii. 

c.  30. 

||  Suetonius,  in  Augutto,  c.  10.  Appian,  lib.  iii.  c.  31.  Dion 
Cassius,  lib.  xlv,  p.  272. 

t Cicero,  ad  Attica ns,  lib.  it.  epist.  xil. 

•*  Ibid.  lib.  xv.  epist.  iv.  dated  the  twenty-third  of  May.  In 
this  letter  there  occurs  a passage  which  is  given  variously  and 
corruptly  in  the  MSS.  but  which  ScbQts  io  his  edition  has  ven- 
tured to  altar,  on  conjecture,  into  Dt  pro W.  lie  supposes 


portion  of  the  Empire.  Their  associate  Trebonius 
was  already  gone  to  take  possession  of  the  Province 
of  Asia.  Q.  C a’cilius  Bassos  was  still  in  arms  against 
Cesar's  officers  in  Syria;  Dciotums,  King  of  Galatia,! 

that  Cicero  alludes  to  a disposition  manifested  by  one  of  the 
legions  to  take  part  against  Antonius.  That  Octavius  was  In- 
triguing with  Csettar’s  veterans  is  stated  by  Appinn,  lib.  iii.  c.  31  ; 
but  none  of  them  actually  joined  him  in  amts  till  a later  period. 

• Cicero,  ad* dtiicum,  lib.  xiv.  epist. xxii.  Tw69f*vhanc  Aabrnt, 
(nil.  Croatia <X,)  famine  prtr  m«  frrunt,  drum  clarinimum  inter  - 
/return,  totnm  Rempuilicam  Mini  interitu  perturbation;  irrita 
forr  f M«r  iUt  rgiuet,  timul  ac  dctirtnmnt  timere;  clemrntiam  iiti 
tnalu  fuitn,  yuA  *i  usus  non  curt,  nihil  ei  tntt  aeciderc  pvtvisre, 

f ft  is  asserted  by  Appian,  lib.  iii.  c.2,  and  by  Fionas,^  lib.  ir. 
e.  7.  that  Macedonia  and  Syria  bad  been  assigned  by  Cirsar  to 
Brutus  and  Cassius  before  bu  death  ; and  Appian  adds,  that  this 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  seventeenth  of 
March,  but  afterwards  revoked  by  Antonius  before  the  arrival 
of  Octavius  at  Rome.  But  it  is  evident  from  Cicero,  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  tbat  Brutus  and  Cassius  bad  not.  like 
Trebon'nn  and  Deciinus  Brutus,  any  Province*  of  which  they 
could  claim  the  command,  till  the  Senate  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July,  while  appointing  the  Pr*tors  as  usual  to  their  Provincial 
Governments,  bestowed  on  them  respectively,  Crete,  and,  as  it 
appears,  Cyrenaica.  These  proofs  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  later 
writers  make  us  approach  with  regret  to  that  period  when  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  follow  them  entirely,  and  when  wc  shall  lose 
the  invaluable  guidance  of  Cicero,  whose  letters  ate  our  only 
good  authority  for  the  transactions  of  these  times. 

I Cicero,  Philippic,  ii.  c.  37. 
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Biography,  whom  Caesar  hid  deprived  of  a part  of  bis  dominions 
for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Pompey,  had  im- 
From  mediately,  upon  receiving:  tidings  of  Cfesar'a  death, 
L*  c*  reinstated  himself  in  the  territories  which  he  had  lost; 
709.  the  name  of  Cassius  was  highly  respected  in  Syria, 
from  the  ability  which  he  had  shown  in  preserving 
the  wreck  of  Crassus’s  army  after  the  Parthian  expe- 
“ dition,  and  more  recently  in  conducting  the  operations 
A'  c’  of  the  Syrian  squadron  in  Pompey's  fleet,  during  the 
late  Civil  wars;  and  there  were  in  Greece  and  Macc- 
3^  donia  many  who  hud  suffered  severely  from  Ccnr'l 
confiscations, # and  who  would  therefore  gladly  con- 
tribute to  aid  the  reviving  cause  of  the  Aristocracy. 
On  all  these  accounts  the  better  class  of  Caesar's  friends 
distrusted  the  fair  profession*  of  the  conspirators,  and 
dreaded  the  approach  of  a counter  revolution  ; while 
Antonius  and  Dolnbclla,  sharing  these  feelings  per- 
haps themselves,  and  at  any  rate  well  aware  of  the 
policy  of  pretending  to  feel  them,  prepared  to  make 
these  suspicions  their  own  ground  of  justification  for 
the  violent  cause  which  they  were  now  going  to 
pursue. 

The  presence  of  tlie  veterans  at  Rome,  and  the 
hostile  feelings  which  they  were  said  to  entertain  to- 
wards the  friends  of  the  old  Constitution,  created  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators  and 
their  friends,  to  attend  the  approaching  meeting  of 
the  Senate  on  the  first  of  June.  As  the  day  drew 
nearer,  the  violent  dispositions  of  the  soldiers  seemed 
likely  to  find  a leader  in  Antonius  ; and  the  show  of 
military  force  at  his  disposal  was  so  menacing,  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Senators  absented 
themselves  from  the  Capital;!  and  their  absence 
furnished  Antonius  with  n pretext  for  neglecting  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  from  this  time  forward.  Ac- 
Lawipan*  cordingly,  on  the  second  of  Junc.J  a law  was  passed 
nibvAnto-  thc  Assembly  of  the  People,  intrusting  to  the  Con- 
DoUbrUa.  ,ml*  thc  cal're  cognizance  of  all  Cesar's  Acts  and 
measures,  and  thus  sanctioning  that  absolute  controul 
which  they  already  exercised,  by  having  Caesar's 
papers  in  their  possession  ; and,  it  is  added,  his  Se- 
cretary in  their  pay.|  Another  law  bestowed  on 
Antonius  the  command  of  the  Province  of  Cisulpine 
Gaul  for  six  ycars.H  together  with  the  army  which 
had  been  sent  over  into  Graces  by  Cesar,  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  expedition  against  Parthia.  This  was  in 
direct  violation  of  Caesar's  law,  which  forbade  the 
Consular  Provinces  to  be  given  to  any  one  for  a longer 
period  than  two  years  ; but,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero, 5T 
the  soldiers  of  Antonius  occupied  all  the  avenues  to 
the  Forum,  and  kept  out  all  whom  they  thought 
likely  to  oppose  the  measure.  At  the  same  time 
Macedonia  was  given  for  two  years,  equally  in  de- 
fiance of  Caesar's  law,  to  C.  Antonius,  the  brother  of 


• The  peoplr  of  Bothrotao)  in  Eplrut,  for  instance,  arc  often 
spoken  of  in  Cicero's  letters  «»  hurin^had  their  land*  confiscated 
by  Comar  for  the  benefit  of  his  veteran*.  And  the  people  of 
Dyme,  in  AcUaU,  being  in  the  fame  predicament,  had  recourse 
to  piracy  about  Uii»  very  time,  to  afford  them  a maintenance. 
See  Cicero,  ad  Atlicum,  lib.  xvi.  epiat.  i- 
f Cicero.  Philippic,  tt,  c.  42- 
J Ibid,  ad  AtUcum,  lib.  xvi.  epist.  xri. 

Ibid.  Ill),  xiv.  epiat.  xriii,  Appian,  dc  Bell.  Ciril.  lib.  iil. 

e.  ft. 

H Ibid.  Philippic,  v.  c.  3.  Ihld.  U.  c.42.  Ibid.  i.  C.2.B.  Dio® 
Cassius,  lib.  xle.  p.  271,  • 

^ Philippic-  i.  C.  2.  10.  Ibid.  r.  c.  4. 


Marcus,  who  was  one  of  the  rraetors  for  the  year  -,*  CaiusOcta- 
nnd  P.  Dolohella  obtained  tbe  appoint  meat  U>  the  viu*  t-«aar 
Province  of  Syria.  Aiigmtua.^ 

On  the  fifth  of  June  the  Senate  was  again  assem- 
bled,! and  it  was  voted  that  Brutus  should  Ik*  sent 
into  Asia,  and  Cassius  into  Sicily,  to  buy  corn,  and  sec 
that  it  was  transported  to  Rome  for  the  supply  of  the 
market  of  the  Capital.  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  at 
this  lime  at  Aniium.t  »»d  Cicero  met  them  there  on 
the  eighth,  and  consulted  with  them  on  the  propriety 
of  accepting  or  refusing  such  an  apj>ointinenl.  The 
commission  to  buy  corn  they  considered  as  degrading; 
and  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  who,  from  her 
intimacy  with  Cmar,  enjoyed  considerable  influence 
amongvt  the  members  of  his  party,  assured  Cassius, 
who  wus  particularly  averse  to  it,  that  she  would  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  Senate's  decree 
which  related  to  the  corn.  However,  both  Brutus 
und  Cassius  were  invested  with  the  character  of  public 
officers,  and  Provinces  were  voted  to  them  in  common 
with  the  other  Pnetors;!  but  whether  the  vote  was 
passed  at  this  time,  or  a few  weeks  later,  does  not 
sufficiently  npjicar.  It  was  proposed,  we  are  told,  by 
Antonius,  and  was  accompanied  by  a permission  to 
them  to  appoint  a greater  number  of  Lieutenants  than 
was  usually  allowed  ; for  Antonius  had  not  yet  laid 
aside  the  appearance  of  friendship  towards  them.  Vet 
his  other  acts  as  Consul  seemed  to  declare  that  he  was  Lain  of 
not  really  inclined  to  content  himself  with  the  con*  Antonios, 
dition  of  a citizen  in  a free  Commonwealth.  He 
brought  forward  at  once  an  Agrarian  law,  a change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  judicial  power,  and  another 
in  the  manner  of  proceeding  against  persons  charged 
with  rioting,  or  with  treasonable  practices.  So  in- 
variably did  each  new  adventurer  tread  in  the  steps 
of  liis  predecessors,  and  endeavour  to  reopen  the 
door  which  they  had  successively  hoped  to  shut  against 
all  future  demagogues,  so  soon  as  they  had  them- 
selves passed  through  it.  By  his  Agrarian  law,  An- 
tonius proposed  to  nominate  n commission  of  seven 
persons, ||  who  were  to  possess  the  usual  exorbitant 
powers  granted  to  such  Commissioners  in  declaring 
what  were  national  domains,  and  in  distributing  them 
at  their  pleasure.  Tbcir  authority  was  so  extensive, 
that  Cicero  hypcrbolically  describes  them  as  empowered 
to  divide  the"  whole  or  Italy  if  and  it  is  mentioned, 
that  Campania,**  together  with  some  of  the  most  va- 
luable lands  possessed  by  the  Commonwealth  in  Sicily, 
were  amongst  the  districts  to  be  subjected  to  their 
disposal.  The  Constitution  of  the  judicial  power  hud 
been,  as  wc  have  seen,  a frequent  subject  of  dispute 
during  the  course  of  the  last  century ; and  one  of 
Caesar's  late  enactments  hod  bestowed  it,  exclusively, 
on  the  Senatorian  and  Equestrian  orders,  and  had 
repealed  the  more  liberal  provisions  of  the  Aurelian 
law,  by  w hich  it  had  been  communicated  also  to  some 
of  the  wealthiest  class  of  the  plebeians.  Antonins, 
however,  proposed  not  only  to  repeal  Cesar’s  re- 
strictions. but  to  open  the  judicial  |>ower  more  indis- 
criminately  than  ever,  by  making  any  man  eligible 
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• Cicero,  Philippic,  r.  c.  3.  Dioa  Ca»»u».  lib.  xlv.  p.274, 277. 
+ Cicero,  ad  Attic** m,  lib.  XV.  epirt.  ix. 
t Ibid.  ejiUt-  xi.  i Ibid.  Philippic,  li.  C- 13. 

||  Ibid,  ad  At  Hewn,  lib.  XT.  epi*t.  xix.  Philippic.  Ti.  C.  4. 
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who  had  ever  held  the  rank  of  Centurion  ;*  and,  in 
fact,  by  so  removing  all  the  qualifications  formerly 
required,  that  common  soldiers  and  naturalized  fo- 
reigners might  now  become  Judges.  His  third  and 
worst  measure  was,  to  allow  an  appeal  to  the  People 
fromall  persons  convicted  before  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
of  any  acts  in  violution  of  the  public  peace  a law 
which  was,  in  fact,  a promise  of  impunity  to  all  who 
should  be  guilty  of  riots  or  seditions.  These  acts 
were  all  carried,  it  is  said,  by  violence, } and  in  contempt 
of  all  the  religious  impediments  with  which  their  op- 
ponents attempted  to  obstruct  their  course.  Antonius 
was  openly  escorted  by  armed  men  in  the  Forumt  and 
in  the  Semite ; and  the  veterans,  whose  grants  of  land 
he  bad  taken  care  to  confirm  by  the  authority  of  the 
people,  were  present  in  crowds  in  the  Capital  to  sup- 
port him  against  all  opposition. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  at  Rome, 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  chiefly  at  Antium,  or  in 
Campania ; aiul  both  were  preparing  to  pass  over  into 
Asia.  Brutus  was  to  exhibit  some  Games  at  Rome 
in  the  early  port  of  July  but  as  he  did  not  like  to 
appear  in  the  city  himself,  C.  Antonius,  as  one  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Pnetorship,  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  them  in  his  name.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  people  eagerly  caught  at  some  passages  in 
one  of  the  dramatic  entertainments  which  seemed  ap- 
plicable to  Brutus, and  received  them  with  enthusiastic 
applause.  This,  perhaps,  irritated  and  alarmed  An- 
tonius ; nor  was  he  pleased  that  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
in  one  of  their  proclamations  which  they  issued  as 
Pnetors,  should  have  declared  their  intention  still  to 
absent  themselves  from  Rome  on  account  of  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  Capital,J|  and  that  they  were 
evidently  preparing  to  leave  Italy  and  repair  to  the 
eastern  Provinces.  Antonius,  in  a counter  proclama- 
tion, treated  this  language  as  a declaration  of  war, 
and  threatened  to  have  recourse  to  arms  j his  tone  in 
his  public  speeches  became  more  arrogant  j ami  he 
was  heard  to  say  openly,  that  none  could  hope  to  save 
their  lives, except  their  party  should  prove  victorious 
which  was,  in  other  words,  a denunciation  of  woe  to 
the  vanquished.  L.  Piso,  Cawar’s  father-in-law,** 
ventured  to  speak  against  Antonius  in  the  Senate  on 
the  first  of  August,  but  no  one  supported  him,  and 
finding  all  resistance  hopeless,  he  forbore  to  attend  in 
the  Senate  again.  Yet  soon  after  this  it  appears  that 
Brutus  and  Cassius  entertained  the  hope  of  organizing 
a more  successful  opposition  ;tf  for  they  sent  letters 
to  all  the  Senators  of  Consular  and  Praetorian  rank, 
requesting  them  to  be  present  in  the  Senate  on  the 
first  of  September;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  August 
Brutus  met  Cicero  at  Vclia  ; and  finding  that  he  hod 
already  renounced  his  design  of  leaving  Italy,  and  was 
then  returning  to  Rome,  he  expressed  the  greatest 
satisfaction  at  this  change  of  purpose,  and  his  hopes 
that  Cicero  was  going  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  Commonwealth.  .It  is  probable 

• Cicero,  Philippic,  i-  c.  8.  Ibid.  r.  c.  5,  6. 

t Ibid.  i.  9, 10. 

i Ibid.  i.  c.  10.  Ibid.  U.  c.  42.  Ibid.  v.  c.  4.  6,  7. 

| Ibid,  ad  Atticum,  lib.  xv.  epist.  xxri.  lib.  xvi.  cpist.  i.  ii. 
Dioa  Cuurius,  lib.  xlril.  p.  3158. 

II  Cicero,  ad  Familiar  c*t  lib.  xi.  cpist.  iil. 

5 Ibid,  ad  Atticmw,  lib,  xv.  cpist.  XX  U.  Philippic,  r.  c.  8.  mid 
victor  cm,  ncmincm  rictwmn u 

••  Ibid,  ad  Atticum,  lib.  xri.  cpist.  vii.  Philippic.  i.  C.  4.  6. 

ft  Ibid,  ad  Attic Ub.  xvi.  cpist.  vii. 


that  Brutus  and  Cassius,  being  now  fully  resolved  to 
secure  to  themselves,  if  possible,  the  resources  of  the 
eastern  Provinces,  were  anxious  to  acquire  such  a 
support  in  the  Senate,  as  might  free  them  from  the 
charge  of  reliellion,  and  might  ensure,  for  all  their 
proceedings,  the  sanction  of  the  Government  at  home. 
We  cannot  tell,  however,  by  what  means  they  hoped 
to  deprive  Antonius  of  his  military  superiority  in  Italy ; 
and  yet,  while  he  retained  it,  they  could  not  calculate 
on  their  party’s  obtaining  the  ascendency  cither  in 
the  Senate  or  in  the  Forttm.  Perhaps  they  trusted 
that  many  of  Cesar's  old  officers,  and  particularly 
Hirtius  and  P&nsa,  the  two  Consuls  elect,  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  late  conduct  of  Antonius,  and  would 
be  able  to  counteract  his  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  soldiers.*  But  their  plans  and  their  cause  were 
finally  mined  by  the  interference  of  C.  Octavius; 
who,  taking  to  himself  the  part  which  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  might  have  performed  sincerely  and  effectually, 
succeeded  indeed  in  drawing  away  the  army  from 
Antonius,  but  only  to  attach  it  to  himself;  and  com- 
ing forward  os  the  heir  and  adopted  son  of  Cesar, 
rallied  around  him  the  whole  strength  of  his  uncle's 
adherents,  and  was  thus  enabled,  eventually,  to  dictate 
terms  to  Antonius  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
to  crush  for  ever  the  reviving  hopes  of  the  Aristocracy. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Aristocratical  party 
lost  an  army,  which,  if  it  had  existed  for  a few  months 
longer,  might  have  altered  the  whole  complexion  of 
affairs.  We  hare  already  stated  that  Sex.  Potnpcius 
was  in  arms  against  the  officers  of  Ctesar  in  Spain, 
at  the  period  of  Caesar's  assassination.  He  had  been 
gradually  increasing  his  strength,  had  defeated  C. 
Aainius  Pollio,  Cjeaar’a  Lieutenant,  t and  had  made 
himself  master  of  New  Carthage,  and  of  most  of  the 
towns  in  what  was  called  the  Farther  Spain.  The 
tidings  of  Cesar's  death  gave  him  great  encourage- 
ment, and  produced  a general  sensation  in  his  favour ; 
he  had  seven  legions  under  his  command,  which 
constituted  a formidable  force,  although  they  were 
probably  composed  chiefly  of  ill-disciplined  troops, 
and  might  not  perhaps  have  had  their  full  compli- 
ment in  point  of  nnmher9.  Thus  circumstanced,  he 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Consuls  at  Rome,  couched, 
according  to  Cicero,  in  firm  but  temperate  language, 
in  which  he  demanded  his  restoration  to  his  country; 
and  that  all  armies  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  should 
be  equally  disbanded.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
his  father-in-law,  L.  Li  bo,}  to  say  that  he  would  con- 
clude no  peace,  unless  he  could  recover  the  property 
of  his  father  which  hud  been  confiscated  by  Ctosar, 
and  sold  to  different  individuals  by  public  auction. 
The  validity  of  these  sales,  as  well  as  of  all  the  rest  of 
Cursor's  Acts,  had  been  recently  confirmed  by  law ; 
and  besides,  Antonius  himself  had  been  the  purchaser 
of  Pompey's  house  at  Rome,  and  was  now'  actually 
residing  in  it ; so  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  given 
up  without  some  compensation.  But  at  this  time 
AI.  Lepidus  commanded  the  Province  of  the  Hither 
Spain; 4 and  thus  found  himself  exposed  to  the  first 
attacks  of  an  enemy  who  had  already  overrun  the 

* Cictto,  ad  Atticum,  lib.  xv.  rput.  xxii.  dated  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June. 

f Ibid.  lib.  xvi.  cpirt-  iv.  Dion  Cassius,  Ub.  xlv.  p.  274,  273. 

X Cicero,  ad  At  tie  nut , lib.  xrl  cpist.  Iv. 

$ Ibid.  Philippic,  k.  c.  14, 13.  Ibid.  xiii.  c.  4,  5.  Dion  Caxwiia, 
lib.  xlv.  ji.  273. 
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Biography,  whole  of  the  Farther  Spain,  and  had  defeated  one  of 
* Caesar's  Lieutenants  in  the  held.  Lcpidus  felt  himself 
unequal  to  the  contest,  and  was  therefore  warmly 
disposed  to  accede  to  all  that  Sex.  Pompeius  re- 
quested.* The  Senate  willingly  confirmed  what  Lc- 
pidus had  promised ; and  it  was  agreed  that  Sex. 
Pouipeius  should  he  restored  to  his  country,  and  that 
a sum  amounting  to  nboutj£5,(>50,000.  should  be  granted 
to  him  out  of  the  Treasury,  to  enable  him  to  redeem 
his  father's  property.  Satisfied  with  these  conditions, 
Pompeius  gave  up  his  army,  quitted  the  Province  in 
which  he  had  so  long  maintained  himself,  and  re- 
paired to  Massi1in,t  where  he  remained  for  some  time 
in  a state  of  suspense,  not  deeming  it  expedient  or 
safe  to  return  to  Rome  in  the  midst  of  those  dis- 
orders which  had  now  again  begun  to  distract  the 
Commonwealth. 

Cicero  We  have  said  that  Cicero  was  met  by  Brutus  at 

commences  Velia  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  and  was  requested 
*itfon*to  by  an  nc**vc  Part  from  henceforward  in 

Antonias,  th*  management  of  public  affairs, — in  other  words,  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Aristocratical  party,  and 
make  one  vigorous  attempt  to  recover  for  them  their 
ancient  ascendency.  This,  indeed,  was  now  become 
Cicero’s  fixed  resolution ; he  thnught  lie  saw  a more 
favourable  opportunity  for  acting  with  effect,  than 
had  occurred  at  any  period  of  the  late  war  between 
Cesar  and  Pompcy  ; and  laying  aside  at  last  all  hesi- 
tation, he  went  to  Rome  to  commence  his  memorable 
career  of  opposition  to  Antonius,  and  to  all  the  par- 
tisans of  his  revolutionary  system.  He  arrived  in 
the  Capital  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  Senate  was  to  assemble,  in  order  to 
vote  a solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  Gods  in  honour  of 
Cmsar's  exploits.  According  to  his  own  account, 7 
Cicero  feeling  some  fatigue  from  his  journey,  and 
not  considering  the  business  on  which  the  Senate  was 
summoned  to  be  very  important,  forbore  to  attend 
the  meeting.  His  absence  greatly  exasperated  An- 
tonius, who  interpreted  it  probably  into  an  insinuation 
that  it  was  useless  to  nppear  in  the  Senate  while  the 
debates  of  that  body  were  overawed  by  a military 
force.  Accordingly,  Antonins  spoke  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  threatened  to  come  and  pull  down  Cicero'* 
house,  if  he  persisted  in  absenting  himself.  It  was 
usual,  we  must  remember,  for  the  Consuls  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  Senators  either  by  a fine,  or  by 
seizing  some  article  of  their  property  as  a security 
for  their  nppearance  ; but  the  threat  of  Antonins  far 
exceeded  the  authority  which  any  former  Consuls  had 
been  known  to  exercise  in  similar  circumstances. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  Cicero  did  attend  the 
Senate,  when  Antonius  in  his  turn  was  absent ; and 
he  then  delivered  the  speech  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  first  Philippic  Oration.  It  contains  a 
strong  condemnation  of  the  measures  which  Antonius 
was  pursuing,  expressed  however  in  temperate  lan- 
guage, and  unmixed  with  personalities  ; yet  it  gave 
Antonius  the  greatest  offence.  He  summoned  the 
Senate  to  meet  again  on  the  nineteenth  of  September, 


and  on  that  day  replied  to  Cicero's  attack  upon  his  Cains  Octa- 
measures  by  a violent  invective,*  in  which,  amongst  vius  Cmr 
other  things,  he  charged  him  with  being  an  accom-  Augustus, 
plice  in  Cwsar's  murder ; intending,  as  Cicero  asserted,  / 

to  excite  the  resentment  of  the  veterans  against  him, 
and  hoping  that  they  would  make  sonic  attempts  on 
his  life,  if  he  ventured  to  appear  iu  the  Senate-house. 

But  Cicero  having  suspected,  whether  justly  or  no, 
that  he  could  not  attend  without  danger,  was  resolved 
not  to  risk  the  experiment ; and  similar  fears,  be  tells 
us,  kept  away  P.  Scrvilius,  who  bad  expressed  the 
same  sentiments  as  he  had  done  on  the  second  of 
September}  and  L.  Piso,  who  had  set  the  first  exam- 
ple of  opposition  to  Antonius,  by  his  speech  on  the 
first  of  August.  The  famous  Oration,  therefore,  which 
is  entitled  the  second  Philippic,  and  which  professes 
to  have  been  spoken  in  the  Senate  on  the  nineteenth 
of  September  in  reply  to  the  invectives  of  Antonius, 
was  in  reality  never  delivered  at  aJl } but  was  written 
by  Cicero  about  this  time,  and  sent  to  Atticus  in  the 
month  of  October,  with  an  express  caution  that  he 
would  not  let  it  be  seen  by  those  friends  of  Antonius 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  his  house. t In 
fact,  Cicero  retired  into  the  country  soon  afterwards, 
and  remained  for  some  time  at  one  or  other  of  his 
villas,  only  going  to  Rome  at  intervals,  and  leaving  it 
again  immediately.  He  thought  that  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  Senate  till  the  new  Consuls  entered  upon 
their  office;  meantime  an  unexpected  enemy  suddenly 
came  forward  againBt  Antonius,  and  attacked  him 
with  weapons  more  effectual  than  Cicero’s  eloquence. 

We  have  seen  that  C.  Octavius  had  been  coolly  re-  C.  Octa- 
ceived  by  Antonius  at  his  first  arrival  in  Rome,  after  J^rlrd*** 
Casar’s  murder.  It  is  said  that  not  content  with 
slighting  him  as  a political  associate,  Antonius  cn-  Antonias, 
dearoured  to  obstruct,  or  at  least  to  delay,  his  adop- 
tion into  the  Julian  family ; as  he  could  not  claim 
the  possession  of  his  uncle's  inheritance,  J till  he  had 
gone  through  the  forms  by  which  he  became  Caesar's 
adopted  son.  On  this  provocation,  Octavius  resolved 
to  do  himself  justice  by  the  most  atrocious  means, 
and  although  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
suborned  some  ruffians  to  assassinate  Antonius,^  the 
Consul  of  the  Republic,  in  his  own  bouse.  The  at- 
tempt was  discovered  in  time,  but  it  threw  Antonius 
into  the  utmost  perplexity  and  alarm.  As  it  had  not 
succeeded,  a large  portion  of  the  people  doubted  its 
reality,  and  believed  that  the  charge  had  been  falsely 
brought  forward  against  Octavius,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure his  ruin,  that  Antonius  might  enjoy  his  property 
without  disturbance.  So  strong  in  fact  was  the 
public  feeling,  and  so  unpopular  was  Antonius  at  this 
period,  that  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  bring  his 
intended  assassins  to  trial.  But  he  trembled  at  the 
insecurity  of  his  situation ; and  finding  that  Octavius 
was  now  leagued  with  his  enemies,  and  being  in- 
formed probably  of  the  intrigues  which  he  was  carry- 
ing on  with  Ctesar's  veterans,  he  thought  that  lie 
should  require  the  support  of  a stronger  military  force 
than  the  guard  with  which  he  had  hitherto  protected 
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* fyt-pido  ommrt  Impcratarrs  for  rut  mrhorrt , is  the  re- 
murk  of  Velleius  PalcrruUm  on  Another  occasion,  lib.  II.  c.  69, 
and  it  w equally  applicable  here. 

f Cicero,  Philippic.  X iii.  c.  6.  Appian,  dr  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ir. 
c.  81. 

♦ Cicero,  Philippic,  t.  c.  5,  rl  try. 
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biography,  his  person,  and  by  which  he  had  overawed  the  .Senate 
‘ and  the  Forum.  In  justice  to  his  memory  we  should 
remember,  that  the  assassination  of  Caesar  might  well 
have  deterred  him  from  exposing  himself  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  daggers  of  the  conspirators  or  of  their 
partisans  ; and  that  when  Cicero  so  loudly  complains 
of  the  introduction  of  a barbarian  guard  into  the 
Senate-house,  he  should  have  reflected  that  the  crime 
committed  by  his  own  friends,  had  rendered  such  a 
precaution  natural,  if  not  necessary.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Antonius  thought  his  present  force  insufficient  any 
longer  to  defend  him  ; and  accordingly  he  set  out  on 
the  ninth  of  October  for  Brundusium,*  in  order  to 
secure  the  four  legions  which  were  quartered  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  which  having  formed  port  of  the 
army  assembled  in  Macedonia  by  Caesar  for  his  Parthian 
expedition,  had  lately  returned  to  Italy,  and  remained 
still  embodied,  under  no  other  authority  than  that  of 
their  own  immediate  officers.  When  he  arrived  at 
Brundusium,f  he  proceeded  to  address  the  soldiers, 
and  offered  to  each  man  a gratuity  of  about  s£3.  4s.  7d. 
in  order  to  win  them  to  his  interests ; but  far  from 
receiving  this  offer  with  thankfulness,  the  troops  mur- 
mured at  it  and  ridiculed  it,  as  utterly  inadequate  to  their 
expectations  ; and  many  of  the  Centurions  and  soldiers 
appeared  inclined  to  disown  his  authority  altogether. 
Alarmed  at  these  symptoms,  he  sent  for  several  of 
those  Centurions,  whom  he  most  suspected,  to  his 
own  quarters,  and  there  caused  them  to  be  instantly 
executed.  But  this  severity  failed  to  effect  its  object ; 
the  legions  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  follow 
him  ; and  at  the  same  time  the  tidings  which  he 
received  of  the  proceedings  of  Octavius,  made  him 
feel  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Rome  without  delay. 
In  fact,  no  sooner  had  he  set  out  for  Brundusium,  than 
Octavius  hastened  into  Campania,  and  by  giving  to 
each  man  a donation  of  about  J he  prevailed  upon 
Caesar's  veterans,  who  had  been  settled  at  Casilintim 
ami  Calnt ia,  to  join  bis  standard.  He  then  applied 
to  some  other  of  the  military  colonies  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  succeeded  in  raising  a considerable 
force,  which  he  begun  to  organize  at  Cnpua  with  the 
greatest  activity.  The  municipal  towns, $ nn  less 
than  the  establishments  of  the  veterans,  testified  the 
strongest  attachment  to  hi*  cause  ; and  he  wrote  at 
the  same  time  to  Cicero,  requesting  a personal  inter- 
view with  him,  asking  his  advice  as  to  his  subsequent 
movements,  and  wishing  him  to  come  forward  as  his 
avowed  associate,  and  to  exert  his  influence  in  the 
Senate  in  his  behalf. 

Cicero  could  not  but  entertain  a natural  distrust 
of  so  dangerous  an  assistant;  and  expressed,  in  a 
letter  to  Atticus,||  his  unavailing  wishes  that  Bra- 
tus were  at  hand  instead  of  Octavius  to  turn  the 
impending  crisis  to  the  advantage  of  the  Common- 
wealth. But  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  already  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ionian  Gulf ; and  to  wait  for  their 
return  was  impossible.  In  an  evil  hour,  therefore  for 
himself,  did  Cicero  listen  to  the  advances  of  Octavius, 
and  encourage  him  to  repair  to  Rome,  and  endeavour 

• CVetO,  ad  Familiar**,  lib.  lil.  cplat.  XXliL 
t Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlr,  p.  276.  Cicero,  Philippic.  iii.  c.  2. 
rbU.  v.  c.  8. 

I Cicero,  ad  Attirum,  lib,  xvi.  rpist.  viii.  ix. 
i Tbid.  lib.  xvi.  epist.  xL 
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to  strengthen  hit  party  by  the  favour  of  the  popular  Coins Oct*- 
auembly.  Octavius  adopted  this  plan,  and  was  intro-  v*u*  C«*ar 
duced  into  the  Forum,  and  brought  forward  to  speak,  Au8vs,u,,-i 
by  the  Tribune  Tiberius  Canutius,*  one  of  the  most  ' 
violent  enemies  of  Antonius.  But  his  speech  was  ill 
calculated  to  please  the  Aristocratical  party ; for  he 
attempted,  we  are  told,  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
popular  favour  as  the  heir  and  adopted  son  of  Cesar ; 
be  dwelt  largely  on  the  great  services  of  the  late 
Dictator  ; and  when  making  some  promises  with  re- 
gard to  hit  own  future  conduct,  he  stretched  out  bis 
hand  towards  a statue  of  Caesar,  which  Antonius  had 
lately  placed  in  the  Rostra,  t and  swore  that  he  would 
be  true  to  his  word,  “ as  he  hoped  to  arrive  at  his 
father  s greatness.’'  But  not  feeling  himself  strong 
enough  as  yet  to  maintain  the  Capital  against  Anto- 
nius, and  finding,  if  we  may  believe  Appian,  that  the 
veterans  were  not  well  disposed  to  fight  in  such  a 
quarrel,  he  withdrew  into  Tuscany  with  his  forces,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  some  assistance  from  that  quarter. 

In  the  meantime  Antonius  was  returning  with 
all  speed  to  Rome,  attended  by  the  legion  of  the 
Alaudaj.J  a corps  which  had  been  raised  by  Cesar  in 
Transalpine  Gaul,  and  hud  afterwards,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  admitted  by  him  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  Since  hit  death  this  legion  had  been  greatly 
favoured  by  Antonius,  and  its  common  soldiers  had 
been  rendered  capable,  by  his  law,  of  serving  amongst 
the  third  order  of  Judges  on  criminal  trials.  He  had 
therefore  apparently  taken  it  with  him  to  Brundusium, 
and  wn*  now  returning  with  it  to  Rome;  for  the  four 
legions  which  he  had  gone  to  secure,  had  not  received 
him  so  cordially  as  to  induce  him  to  rely  on  them  in 
any  critical  service;  and  he  was  well  satisfied  that 
they  should  consent  to  march  by  themselves  towards 
Gaul;  there,  as  be  hoped,  to  receive  him  as  their 
Commander  when  be  should  arrive  to  take  possession 
of  that  Province.  The  Aiaud®  then  formed  his  escort 
when  he  approached  Rome,  and  were  left  by  him  at 
Tibur,  while  he  entered  the  city  with  no  other  force 
apparently  than  that  which  he  had  ticen  long  in  the 
habit  of  employing  to  support  his  authority  or  secure 
hU  person.  He  then,  us  Consul,  issued  u number  of 
proclamations,}  charging  Octavius  with  rebellion,  and 
threatening  the  severest  punishments  against  some 
other  individuals  whom  he  considered  as  his  abettors. 

He  summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  November,  and  announced  that  if  any  mem- 
ber absented  himself,  he  would  be  justly  considered 
as  a conspirator  against  the  Consol's  life,  and  a party 
to  the  treasonable  counsels  of  Octavius.  But  be  soon  tv©  of  the 
learned  that  one  of  the  legion*  from  Brundusium,  |)  Icitton*  <!<•- 
instead  of  pursuing  its  march  towards  Gaul,  had  «|T*  ■'»*«"• 
suddenly  turned  off  towards  the  Capital,  and  had  "”•*  ‘wui 
actually  stationed  itself  at  Alba  in  a state  of  open  din-  Jj*  ' L*u’ 
obedience  to  bis  authority.  He  then  repaired  to  the  ,U<‘ 
troops  whom  he  had  left  at  Tibur,  and  tried,  we  may 
suppose,  to  assure  himself  of  their  fidelity,  by  pro- 
mising to  them  abundant  rewards  out  of  the  property 
of  his  antagonists. 

• Dion  Ciuaiu*,  lib.  xlv.  p,  276.  Apnian,  Me  BtU.  Cieti.  lib.  iii. 
e,  41. 

f Cicero,  ad  Femiliaren,  lib.  xii.  epfct.  iii.  ad  Attitum,  lib,  xv|. 

Spot.  XV.  Jurat,  " it  a ritti  jurrentit  ttnuore*  cautrjui  Herat ; " rf 
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Btogrtpbjr.  Again  he  returned  to  Rome,  feeling  it  impor- 
^ if  possible,  still  to  maintain  po*-*“ssion  of  the 
, Capital  ; and  not  choosing,  whatever  was  his  rea- 

1*  son,  to  attend  in  the  Senate  on  the  twenty-fourth, 

* to ' he  postjmned  the  meeting  of  that  body  to  the 

702  twenty-eighth,*  and  summoned  the  Senators  then  fo 

’ assemble  in  the  Capitol.  He  was  extremely  anxious 

A c to  fortify  himself  by  their  authority,  and  to  obtain  a 

A vote  which  should  declare  Octavius  and  his  abettors 

to‘  public  enemies.  For  this  purpose  he  prohibited  three 

32.  individuals  by  name.f  all  of  them  his  vehement  op* 

poncnts,  from  appearing  in  the  Senate  on  this  occa- 
sion | threatening  one  of  them  with  death,  according 
to  Cicero,  if  he  ventured  to  disobey  his  injunction. 
But  just  before  the  Senate  assembled,  he  was  informed 
that  the  fourth  legion,  \ another  of  those  which  be 
had  met  at  Brundusium,  had  not  only  stopped  its 
march  towards  Gaul,  but  hod  actually  joined  the 
standard  of  Octavius  in  Tuscany.  Under  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  men's  minds  by  this  intelligence,  he 
dared  not  submit  to  the  Senate  his  intended  motion 
on  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  lest  the  decision 
of  the  majority  might  rather  favour  his  enemies  than 
himself.  His  only  hope  lay  in  the  success  of  his  arms, 
and  in  stopping,  by  has  presence,  the  growing  spirit 
of  disaffection  among  the  soldiers.  Accordingly,  the 
Senate  was  only  consulted  on  the  question  of  voting 
the  usual  thanksgivings  to  the  Gods  in  honour  of  M. 
Lepidus  for  his  services  in  Spain  ; and  as  soon  as  the 
Senators  separated,  Antonius  proceeded  to  the  cus- 
tomary allotment  of  the  Provinces  to  the  different 
' Magistrates  of  the  year  on  the  expiration  of  their  term 

of  office.  His  brother,  C.  Antonius,  received  his  no- 
mination to  the  Province  of  Macedonia,  which  had 
been  already,  as  we  have  seen,  conferred  on  him  by 
the  People ; and  he  himself,  in  the  same  manner, 
entered  upon  his  own  appointment  to  the  command 
Antonies  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  immediately  assumed  the  mi- 
mires  from  litary  dress,  and  left  the  city  with  the  utmost  sec  retry 
Hwifrin,  40  ta^c  to  command  of  his  troops  at  Tibur  whence 
Gaul!  he  hastened,  by  cross  roads,  towards  his  Province, 
fearing  lest  Octavius  might  intercept  his  march. 

On  his  arrival  at  Ariminum  he  found  there  the  two 
remaining  legions  from  Brundusium,  which  acknow- 
ledged his  authority  without  dispute  j and  with  them 
a third,  according  to  Appian,||  which  had  returned 
from  Macedonia  after  Antonius's  departure  from  Brun- 
dusium, and,  choosing  to  embrace  his  party,  had 
followed  the  other  two  which  still  adhered  to  him 
into  Gaul.  These  forces,  together  with  the  legion  of  the 
Alaudae,  and  a considerable  number  of  the  veterans  from 
Cscsar's  colonies,  who  preferred  his  service  to  that  of 
Octavius,  formed  all  together  an  imposing  army  ; and 
there  was  nothing  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  which  could  offer 
He  is  op-  to  them  any  resistance  in  the  field.  But  Decimos 
f'NrcVru.  Brutus,  who,  as  wc  have  seen,  had  held  the  command 
tus  whom  °f  t^at  Province  for  some  months,  was  resolved  not 
be  besieges  lightly  to  abandon  it;  and  accordingly  threw  himself 
la  Matin*,  into  the  town  of  Mutina,^  to  maintain  that  place 
against  the  invader.  Antonius  immediately  advanced 
and  began  to  lay  siege  to  it ; and  thus  the  Common- 
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wealth  was  again  involved  in  a Civil  war,  when  little  C«ia»Octa- 
more  than  a year  had  elapsed  since  the  termination 
of  hostilities  in  Spain,  and  the  last  triumphant  return  , 1 

of  Cksot  to  Rome. 

When  Antonius  left  the  Capital  to  take  possession 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  his  colleague,  V.  Dolabella,  seems 
to  have  been  already  on  his  way  towards  Syria.  We 
find  that  he  was  at  his  villa,  near  Formic,  in  the  latter 
end  of  October,*  and  that  he  then  was  making  some 
arrangements  for  the  payment  of  a debt  due  from  him 
to  Cicero,  while  be  should  be  absent  from  Italy. 

Hence  he  probably  crossed  over  into  Greece  soon 
afterwards,  accompanied  by  a small  military  force-  ; 
so  that  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  was 
deserted  by  both  the  Consuls,  while  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, two  at  least,  Tiberius  Canutius  and  L.  Cassius, 
were  warmly  devoted  to  the  party  of  the  Aristocracy. 

The  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  seem  now,  for  the 
first  time  daring  many  years,  to  have  been  left  to 
express  their  sentiments  freely  ; the  terror  of  a mili- 
tary force  was  removed  on  the  one  hand,  nor  docs  the 
peace  of  the  city  seem  to  have  been  disturbed  by  any 
disorders  of  the  populace  on  tbe  other.  The  measures 
of  the  Government  therefore,  and  the  votes  of  indi- 
viduals were  likely  now,  if  ever,  to  be  independent, 
and  wise,  and  pure  j debased  only  by  that  inevitable 
alloy  which  the  actions  and  principles  of  men  will 
always  contract  from  the  original  folly  and  selfishness 
of  human  nature.  But  the  influence  of  eloquence  is 
a leas  unworthy  motive  than  the  fear  of  the  sword  j 
and  it  was  a fit  reward  for  the  general  purity  of 
Cicero's  character,  that  his  ascendency  marked  the 
last  moments  of  his  country's  freedom  ; and  that  when 
Rome  was  left  to  herself,  she  followed  his  guidance 
with  enthusiastic  affection.  Immediately  on  the  dc-  Cicero  rr- 
parture  of  Antonius,  he  hastened  to  return  to  the  turn*  to 
Capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  ninth  of  December. f Ron>** 

The  Tribunes  had  summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  on 
the  twentieth,  that  a vote  might  be  passed  empower- 
ing the  Consuls  elect,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  to  provide 
for  the  assembling  the  Senate  in  safety  on  the  first 
of  January.  A very  few  days  before  the  twentieth, 
there  appeared  a proclamation  from  Decimus  Brutus, 
in  which  he  engaged  to  maintain  the  Province  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  against  the  attempts  of  Antonius,  and 
to  preserve  it  in  a state  of  obedience  to  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  and  people.  This  declaration  was  likely 
to  encourage  the  timid  and  the  wavering;  and  that 
the  impression  produced  by  it  might  not  be  lost, 

Cicero  went  very  early  to  the  Senate  on  the  morning 
of  the  twentieth,  and  having  thus  awakened  an  in- 
terest in  men's  minds,  and  procured  a full  attendance 
of  Senators,  he  delivered  the  speech  which  is  entitled 
tbe  third  Philippic.  In  this  he  proposed  that  the 
Senate  should  declare  its  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  Decimus  Brutus,  and  of  the  Province  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  in  upholding  the  Senate's  authority ; that  it 
should  also  express  its  gratitude  to  Octavius,  and  to 
the  two  legions  which  had  deserted  Antonius  ; and 
that  it  should  order  Decimus  Brutus,  and  all  other 
officers  who  held  commands  iu  the  Provinces  by  v>tuc 
of  Cfenri  arrangements,  to  retain  their  governments 
till  the  Senate  should  think  proper  to  supersede  them. 

• Cicero,  ad  A fttirvm , Jib.  XT.  epist.  XllL 
t Ibid,  od  FamilHrti,  Jib.  xi.  cpisc  v.  vL  Philippic,  iii. 
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Biography.  The  Senate  agreed  to  all  that  Cicero  wished  ;*  and 
s— thus  not  only  was  M.  Antonius  adjudged  to  have  no 
From  pretensions  to  the  Province  of  Gaul,  but  the  claims 
of  his  brother  upon  Macedonia,  and  of  P.  Dolabella 
* ^ ’ ujxrn  Syria,  were  condemne«l  on  the  same  ground. 
*32  Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Mutina  was  carried  on  with 

* vigour  by  Antonius,  and  Octavius  having  intercepted 

A c sonic  cavalry,  archers,  and  elephants, t which  were 
4*5  ' on  their  way  to  join  the  besieging  army,  was  pro- 
,o‘  cceding  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  town,  os  soon  as 

3 'i  he  should  be  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the 

Consuls  with  fresh  troops  from  Rome.  Such  was  the 


menu  of  land  were  promised  to  the  veterans  and  to  CahisOc-u- 
the  two  legions  which  had  joined  Octavius  ;*  and  an  v>«*  C*&ar 
exemption  from  military  service  was  granted  to  them  AuJP»lu'- 
and  to  tbeir  children,  except  in  the  cose  of  a war 
breaking  out  in  Gaul  or  in  Italv.  L.  Egnatuleius,  the  , m 

Quaestor  who  had  led  the  fourth  legion  over  to  ’ 

Octavius,  was  allowed  to  be  a candidate  for  and  to  * * 

hold  any  public  office  three  years  licfore  he  should  733 

have  attained  the  age  prescribed  by  law.  To  Octavius  

still  higher  honours  were  paid.  He  was  constituted  A c> 
an  officer  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  title  and  45  ’ 

authority  of  Propnetor  j he  was  admitted  into  the  to 


state  of  things  when  the  first  of  January  arrived,  and 
the  new  Consuls,  A.  Hirtius  and  C.  Vibius  Pansa, 
v.  c.  entered  upon  their  office.  They  assembled  the  Se« 
7 10.  nalors  on  the  very  first  day  of  their  Consulship}  first 
to  consult  them  generally  on  the  Commonwealth,  and 
then  to  determine  on  the  honours  which  were  to  be 


Senate  among  the  Senators  of  Pnetorian  rank  > he  32. 
was  allowed  to  be  a candidate  for  all  public  offices 
several  years  earlier  than  the  law  permitted  } and  on 
the  motion  of  his  step-father,  L.  Philippus,f  an 
equestrian  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the 
Rottra. 


paid  to  C.  Octavius  and  to  his  followers,  according  to 
the  resolution  passed  before  at  the  meeting  of  the 
twentieth  of  December. 

?.  Fufiu*  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  composed  as  the  Senate 

dlcmn  ile- was  in  a considerable  proportion  of  the  partisans  of 
tonf-j  to  ^4E5ar'  that  Antonius  should  be  left  altogether  without 
the  Senate.  ‘tdvocAte.  The  person  who  first  came  forward  in 
his  behalf  was  Q.  Fufius  Calenus,  who  had  been  made 
Consul  by  Caesar  during  the  last  three  or  four  months 
of  the  year  706,  and  had  before  commanded  a sepa- 
rate division  of  his  army  in  the  campaign  of  the 
preceding  year  ir«  Greece.  At  an  earlier  period,  in 
the  year  <>£2,  he  had  been  one  of  the  Tribunes ; and  it 
was  owing  to  a law  proposed  by  hira,|  and  directing 
that  the  Judges  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  instead  of 
selected  by  the  Praetor,  that  P.  Clodius  obtained  an 
acquittal,  when  tried  for  his  infamous  profanation  of 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Bona  Din  inCncsnr  s house.  He  now 
moved  that  a deputation  from  the  Senate  should  be  sent 
to  Antonius,  to  demand  of  him  that  he  should  raise  the 
siege  of  Mutina  ;§  that  he  should  abstain  from  all  acts 
of  hostility  against  Decimus  Brutus  uml  the  Province 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul } and  that  he  should  submit  himself 
to  the  authority  of  the  Senate  and  People.  If  he 
refused  to  comply  with  these  demands,  he  was  to 
be  declared  a public  enemy,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  State  was  to  assume  the  military 
dress,  as  in  a war  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
general  safety.  It  was  not  supposed  that  Antonius 
would  accede  to  the  terms  offered  him  ; and  ns  he  would 
gain  time  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Mutina,  and  to 
strengthen  his  party  whilst  the  deputation  should  be 
going  to  his  camp  from  Rome  and  returning  with 
his  answer,  Cicero,  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
decisive  measures,  was  anxious,  on  this  very  account, 
that  he  should  be  declared  a public  enemy  imme- 
diately, and  that  the  people  should  be  summoned  at 
once  to  take  up  arms  against  him.  After  a vehement 
debate,  however,  which  was  protracted  by  successive 
adjournments  during  three  days,  the  proposal  of 
Q.  Calenus  prevailed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a 
deputation  should  be  sent  to  Antonius.il  On  other 
{mints,  the  opinion  of  Cicero  was  followed,  settle- 

• Cicero,  Philippic.  \r.  c.  1,  ei  tea.  Dion  Caxtiui,  lib.  xlv, 

p.  277. 

t T*  c*  17 • DmaCssslss,  lib.  xlv.  p.276. 

♦ Ibid.  ad.Htir,,,*.  lib.  I.  epist.  xvi. 

i Ibid.  P/uLppic.  ri.  c.  2,  3- 


Immediately  after  this  debate,  the  deputation,  which  A dcj-iitn- 
was  to  carry  the  commands  of  the  Senate  to  Anto-  dun  *#ut 
nius,  set  out  on  its  journey.  It  consisted  of  three  £“■  *|*c 
members}  Servius  Sulpicius,  the  celebrated  lawyer, 
whom  Caesar  had  npf minted  Proconsul  of  Achaia  in  wiib  pro- 
tbe  year  707  ; L.  Philippus,  the  step-fcther  of  Octa-  powi'n  of 
vius ; and  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of  P**6®* 
Cesar,  who  had  formerly  when  Consul  countenanced 
the  attacks  of  Clodius  upon  Cicero,  in  order  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  Triumvirate.  About  the  same 
time,  A.  Hirtius  took  the  field  and  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Mutina ; J while  his  colleague  C.  Pansa  re- 
mained at  Rome  to  superintend  the  levies  of  troops 
which  were  carrying  on  with  the  greatest  activity. 

Cicero  meanwhile  was  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth  by 
securing  the  fidelity  of  the  different  commanders  in 
the  western  Provinces.  If  Autonius  were  obliged  to  Account  of 
retreat  from  before  Mutina,  it  was  a question  of  the  the  ofltrn 
last  importance  to  him,  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  foromami- 
hopc  to  find  an  asylum  and  support  in  the  armies  Jn  . 
of  Spain  and  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  There  were  three  gp.i« 
officers  who  held  commands  at  this  time  in  those 
countries ; M.  iRmilius  Lepidus,  the  Proconsul  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  of  the  Hither  or  Nearer  Spain  ; 

L.  Munatius  Piancus,  who  enjoyed  the  government  of 
all  the  other  parts  of  Transalpine  Gaul  added  by 
Cesar's  conquests  to  the  Roman  Empire}  and  C. 

Asinius  Pollio,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  Farther  * 

Spain  against  Sex.  Pompeius  with  the  title  of  Cesar's 
Lieutenant,  and  still  possessed  the  chief  authority  in 
that  Province.  Of  these  three  men  Lepidus  was  M.JEraUtas 
likely  to  join  that  party  which  could  most  work  upon  Lcpidui. 
his  hopes  of  personal  advantage  ; but  his  inclinations 
would  lead  him  to  oppose  the  cause  of  the  Common- 
wealth, inasmuch  as  the  forms  of  the  old  Constitu- 
tion would  confine  within  moderate  bounds  his 
irregular  ambition.  L.  Munatius  Piancus  is  men-  ^ Munn- 
tioijed  as  one  of  those  persons  who  received  large  tfusFlancus 
presents  from  Casar,  at  the  time  when  he  was  em- 
ploying the  plunder  of  Gaul  in  purchasing  partisans 
among  the  needy  and  the  prodigal  at  Rome  } When 
the  Civil  war  began,  we  find  that  L.  Piancus  was  in 


9 Clccro,  Philippic . v.  e.  17  19. 

t Ibid,  ad  Dnt turn,  Hb.  1.  fpbt  xr.  Velleius  Paterculus, lib.  IL 
c.  87. 

J Clccro,  Philippic,  rii.  e.  4. 
f ibid,  ad  Pamiliarei,  lib.  viii.  cpbt.  i. 
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niogmpbjr.  ( icsar's  service,  end  held  a command  in  his  army  in 
J Spain  daring  the  campaign  against  Afranius  and  Pe- 
t reins.*  At  a later  period  he  was  one  of  his  Lieute- 
nants in  Africa  ;t  and  on  the  whole  his  conduct 
throughout  the  war  obtained  for  him  from  Caesar  the 
appointment  to  the  Province  of  Transalpine  (tout,  and 
the  nomination  to  the  Consulship  for  the  year  711, 
together  with  Dccimus  Brutus,  no  that  he  was  at  this 
time  Consul  elect.  Hia  reputation  however  had  not 
kept  pace  with  his  fortune.  Cicero  tells  him  plainly 
in  one  of  his  letters,*  that  he  had  been  generally 
regarded  as  a time-server  > and  Paterculus  speaks  of 
him  as  “ behaving  with  that  wavering  honour,  which 
was  characteristic  of  him."$  But  as  he  was  at  the 
head  of  an  important  Province  and  n considerable 
army,  Cicero  tried  to  attach  him  to  the  cause  of  the 
Commonwealth  -t  and  wrote  to  him  a number  of  let- 
ters to  this  effect,  which  he  answered  with  the  fairest 
professions  of  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  country,  but 
without  declaring  his  sentiments  with  regard  to 
C.  Aainlus  Antonius.  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  whose  name  "reminds 
° ,0‘  us  that  wc  are  arrived  at  the  age  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
was  early  distinguished  as  an  orator, ||  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  espoused  the  party  of 
Cesar ; because,  according  to  his  own  account,^  the 
power  of  some  one  of  his  personal  enemies  in  the 
camp  of  Potnpey  made  him  afraid  to  Join  the  standard 
of  the  Commonwealth.  He  served  Cesar  faithfully, 
and  was  left  by  him,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  command 
of  the  Province  of  Farther  Spain,  after  the  defeat  of 
Cneus  Pompeius  at  Muoda.  He  had  since  been 
opposed  to  Sex.  Pompeius,  and  had  been  defeated  by 
him,  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  Vet  he  pro- 
fessed a great  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  a determination  to  resist  any  person  whatsoever 
who  should  again  attempt  to  gain  absolute  sove- 
reignty.** * * * He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  three 
legions  j ft  and  Antonius  had  endeavoured  already  to 
seduce  one  of  these  to  his  own  service,  nor  had  Pollio 
been  able  to  retain  it  in  its  duty  without  difficulty. 
In  fact  the  dispositions  of  the  soldiers  in  general  were 
so  adverse  to  the  establishment  of  the  old  Constitu- 
tion, that  when  they  understood  the  quarrel  to  be 
between  Antonius  and  the  cause  of  the  Senate  and 


the  People,  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  sup- 
port the  latter  * and  it  was  this  circumstance  that 
ensured  the  success  of  Octavius,  when  a few  months 
afterwards  he  revealed  his  own  treasonable  intentions, 
and  enslaved  the  Senate  whose  authority  he  was  now 
affecting  to  uphold. 

Antonios  Meantime  the  deputation  from  the  Senate  had 
reject*  the  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  M.  Antonius.  Ere  its  mciu- 
bers  had  reached  the  end  of  their  journey,  J J Ser.  Sul- 
Scnatc.  P*cius,  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number,  died 
of  an  indisposition  which  hot)  attacked  him  before  he 
left  Rome,  and  which  had  been  aggravated  by  the 


* C***r,  de  Belt.  Civil,  lib.  i.  and  A me  tor  dc  Bril.  African?. 

f Ibid. 

j Cicero,  mi  FamilAtm,  Ub.  x.  epUt.  id. 

§ Lib.  H.  C.  8y.  Pianctu  duhiA,  id  fif,  tuA  Fide, 

||  Quintilian,  lib.  sit.  c-  IS. 

^ Cicero,  ad  Famitiam,  Kb.  episl.  xxxi. 

*•  Si  id  ajfitur  at  rurnu  in  Potcilate  omnia  wnhu  tint,  fttinm- 

t»f  il  ret,  o Mr  projiimr  Jmimicnm. — Cicero,  ad  Fm  null  am, 

fib.  x.  cp'ut.  xxxi. 

t+  Ibid.  lib.  x.  episl.  xxxli. 

21  Ibid.  Philippic.  ix  e.  7. 


fatigue  of  travelling,  and  by  the  anxiety  which  he  CaiusOcta- 
felt  for  the  success  of  his  mission.  His  surviving  rinsCm.su- 
colleagues,  L.  Philippus  and  L.  Pijo,  were  too  nearly  A,,S1W|U** 
connected  with  the  family  of  Ctesar  to  be  very 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth.  They 
presented  the  commands  of  the  Senate  to  Antonius, 
and  consented  to  carry  bock  to  Home  a counter  pro-  *lt>  4 

posnl  on  his  part  ;*  in  which  far  from  complying  *22. 

with  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  he  agreed  to  ' 

give  up  Cisalpine  Gaul  only  on  condition  of  receiving  A c< 
in  exchange  the  Province  of  Transalpine  Gaul  for  five  45/ 
years, t with  un  army  of  six  legions,  and  that  his  to 
brother  should  retain  Macedonia  us  long  os  Brutus  32. 
and  Cassius  should  enjoy  the  command  of  any  Pro- 
vinces as  Consuls  or  Proconsuls.  Besides  these  con- 
cessions he  demanded  grants  of  lands  for  the  soldiers 
who  had  followed  him,  a confirmation  of  all  grants 
already  made  by  himself  nod  Dolabella,  and  of  nil  the 
decrees  issued  by  then)  on  the  pretended  authority  of 
Cesar’s  papers ; and  that  his  law  relating  to  the 
judicial  power  should  be  maintained  inviolate.  When 
these  proposals  were  reported  to  the  Senate,  L. 

Cesar,  j the  uncle  of  Antonius,  moved  that  the 
country  should  be  declared  in  a state  of  disturbance  * 
and  the  whole  people  assumed  the  military  dress,  in 
token  of  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened 
the  Commonwealth.  The  spirit  of  all  ranks,  if  wc 
may  believe  Cicero, 4 was  keenly  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  down  the  rebellion  of  Antonius  : 
with  the  exception  only  of  those  citizens  who  were 
of  Consular  dignity,  whom  age  or  the  honours  and 
emoluments  which  they  had  gained  in  the  last  revo- 
lution, made  unwilling  to  risk  the  chances  of  another. 

Besides,  many  of  these  persons  had  been  so  connected  •« 

with  the  party  of  Cssar,  that  the  revival  of  the  old 
Aristocratical  interest,  supported  by  the  eloquence 
and  integrity  of  Cicero,  was  to  them  a prospect  full 
of  apprehension.  They  served  the  cause  of  Anto- 
nius at  present,  by  professing  an  extreme  anxiety  for  1 

peace  * but  they  hoped  to  espouse  it  more  effectually, 
and  to  introduce  divisions  amongst  the  opposite  party, 
so  soon  as  they  could  find  a handle  to  insinuate  that 
whilst  Caesar's  friends  were  quarrelling  with  one 
another,  the  partisans  of  Pompcy  were  watching  for 
the  moment  in  which  they  might  once  more  establish 
their  own  ascendency. 

Nor  was  the  opportunity  which  they  sought  for  j»rof,r(|- 
backward  in  presenting  itself.  Brutus  and  Cassius  inf9  0/  " 
had  left  Italy  in  the  preceding  autumn,  with  the  in- 
tention, we  may  suppose,  of  strengthening  themselves 
against  the  enmity  of  Antonius  by  the  resources  of 
the  Eastern  Provinces.  The  opposition  begun  by 
Cicero  in  the  Senate  on  the  second  of  September,  anil 

• Cicero,  ad  Familiaret,  lib.  xii.  epiil  ir. 

t fbW.  Philippic,  rill.  c.  9.  The  text  towards  the  Utter  end 
of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  eighth  Philippic  is  evidently  defectir*. 

One  sentence  relative  to  C.  Antonius  is  marked  by  Schtttx  as 
inserted  in  this  place  by  mistake  ; but  it  seems  to  u»  that  some 
words  hare  rather  been  omitted  in  the  preceding  sentence,  and 
that  the  clause,  iamdimipie  at  ohtincat,  fuamdiu  A/.  Brit  tut, 

C.  Caesimt,  Commit*,  prone  Cass.  Pmvincmt  ahtinehml,  refers  to 
C.  Antonios,  and  not,  as  Scbfltx  imagines,  to  Marcus.  M.  Anto- 
nin* throughout  speaks  of  hlmseif  in  the  first  person,  and  Imme- 
diately after  the  stipulation  in  behalf  of  bis  brother,  which  we 
have  just  quoted,  he  adds,  Jpte  amtem  * t piisfimiMM 
oh/incam. 

X Cicero,  Philippic,  rill.  c.  1. 

I Compare,  besides  his  assertion*  in  bis  Philippic* , Epitt.  ad 
Familiar**,  lib.  xii.  epist.  iv.  v.  lib.  xi.  epist.  vliL  Ub.  x.  epist.  v. 
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the  subsequent  state  of  terror  under  which  the  Senate 
was  said  to  be  kept  by  the  military  force  of  Antonius, 
induced  them,  or  furnished  them  with  a pretext  to  act  in 
a more  decisive  manner.  Brutus  at  first  had  repaired 
to  Athens,*  and  hud  remained  there  for  some  time 
apparently  engrossed  with  the  philosophical  studies  of 
the  place  ; but  during  this  interval  his  emissaries  had 
been  at  work  in  Mucedoni*,  endeavouring  to  con* 
ciliate  to  his  interest  the  soldiers  that  were  still 
quartered  there ; and  he  was  himself  gaining  parti* 
suns  among  that  numerous  body  of  young  men  of 
family  or  talent  who  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to 
Athens  as  the  University  of  the  ancient  world.  He 
was  however  principally  enabled  to  declare  himself 
opeuly  in  consequence  of  an  important  service  ren- 
dered him  by  M.  Apuleius.t  who  had  for  some  time 
post  filled  the  office  of  Qusestor  in  the  Province  of 
Asia.  Apuleius  happened  to  be  returning  to  Rome 
with  a fleet  on  board  of  which  was  a large  sum  of 
money  belonging  to  the  Government,  collected  by 
biin  in  his  Province  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Commonwealth . Brutus  met  him  on  the  coast  of 
Euboea,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  over  the  whole 
of  this  treasure.  He  was  thus  in  a condition  imme- 
diately to  raise  an  army,  partly  by  inviting  to  his 
standard  those  soldiers  who  had  formerly  served 
under  Pompey.J  and  who  it  seems  were  still  nu- 
merous in  Thessaly  and  pertly  by  tampering  with 
the  troops  belonging  to  P.  Dulabelia,  which  were  at 
this  time  passing  through  Greece  on  their  way  to- 
wards Syria.  It  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  two 
divisions  of  Do  label  la' 8 cavalry  were  thus  persuaded 
to  desert  their  officers  and  join  Brutus  ;§  and  the 
same  means  were  probably  used  with  effect  towards  a 
legion  commanded  by  one  of  the  Lieutenants  of  C. 
Antonius,  which  submitted  itself  to  M.  Cicero,  Cicero's 
son,  one  of  those  youn^  men  whom  Brutus  had  won 
to  his  interests  during  his  residence  at  Athens.  Soon 
afterwards,  Q.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the  famous 
orator  of  that  name,  who  was  at  this  time  Proconsul 
of  Macedonia,  put  the  whole  resources  of  his  Pro- 
vince at  the  disposal  of  Bratus  ; and  he  was  thus 
become  so  formidable,  that  P.  Vatinius,  Proconsul  of 
Illyricum,  and  one  of  Csesar's  oldest  and  most  zealous 
partisans,  finding  himself  unable  to  depend  upon  bis 
soldiers,  surrendered  to  him  the  important  town  of 
Dyrrhachlum,  and  saw  his  troops  immediately  enter 
into  the  service  of  his  enemy.  In  this  manner  Brutus 
made  himself  master  of  the  Provinces  of  Acliaia, 
Macedonia,  and  Illyricum,  and  was-becoine  the  General 
of  an  army  of  seven  legions  ;[l  while  C.  Antonius, 
wtpi  had  set  out  from  Italy  in  the  hope  of  entering 
upon  the  government  of  Macedonia,  found  that  Pro- 
vince how  armed  against  him,  and  the  troops  which 
he  expected  to  command  adding  themselves  to  the 
forces  of  bis  enemy.  Thus  disappointed,  he  threw 
himself  into  Apolionin  with  seven  cohorts  which 
still  remained  faithful  to  him  and  being  master 
of  that  city,  and  of  one  or  two  other  places  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  he  prepared  to  resist  the  attacks  of  CaiasOcta- 
Brutus.  vin*  &**•* 

It  is  difficult,  while  relying  upon  Cicero’s  autho-  Ab*u**uk-  t 
rity  for  almost  the  whole  of  our  accounts  of  these 
times,  not  to  forget  that  this  authority  is  not  equally 
to  be  followed  in  its  judgments  of  men  and  actions  ns 
in  its  reports  of  matters  of  fact.  We  catch  insensibly 
the  opinions  of  a writer  whom  we  are  continually 
consulting ; and  we  do  not  remember  that  during  all 
the  transactions  which  we  are  now  relating,  he  was 
the  active  leader  of  a party,  and  could  not  therefore 
represent  with  impartiality  the  motives  or  the  merits 
of  the  conduct  of  his  opponents.  This  remark  must 
apply  particularly  to  those  proceedings  of  Dolabella  i>oi«jiell-v 
which  we  are  now  called  to  notice.  He  found  that  surpriu-K 
the  assassins  of  Cesar  were  resolved  to  consider  as  »»*l  plu^- 
il legal  all  the  acts  of  his  colleague  M.  Antonius  and  jj™ ,h* 
of  himself  in  their  late  Consulship.  Decimus  Brutus  *^4 
was  maintaining  Cisalpine  Gaul  against  M.  Antonius,  murders  C. 
in  defiance  of  the  decree  of  the  people  3 M.  Brutus  Treboa1'**. 
was  occupying  Macedonia,  which  had  been  equally 
given  by  the  people  to  C.  Antonius ; and  C.  Cassius 
was  proceeding  towards  Syria  to  take  away  that 
Province  in  a similar  manner  from  Dolabella  himself. 

Already,  os  we  have  seen,  Dolabella's  cavalry  had  been 
seduced  from  his  service,  and  had  joined  the  army  of 
Bratus  i so  that  under  these  circumstances,  whilst 
his  enemies  by  their  own  sole  authority  were  convert- 
ing to  their  own  use  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  he 
might  think  himself  justified  in  following  their 
example,  and  in  depriving  their  officers  of  their  Pro- 
vinces, as  he  himself  and  his  friends  had  been  de- 

firived  of  those  held  by  themselves.  With  this  view  he 
ormed  the  design  of  securing  the  Province  of  Asia,  which 
was  now  held  by  C.  Trebonius.  But  in  the  execution  of 
this  purpose  he  is  charged  with  acts  of  the  greatest 
perfidy  and  cruelty  j he  is  said  to  have  entered  the 
Province  of  C.  Trebonius  as  if  he  were  merely  passing 
through  it  on  his  way  to  Syria : * he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Trebonius,  in  which  he  professed  the  most 
friendly  dispositions  towards  him ; and  having  thus 
lulled  him  into  a fatal  security,  he  made  a sudden 
assault  by  night  upon  the  city  of  Smyrna,  in  which 
Trebonius  then  was,  and  thus  obtained  possession  of 
his  person.  Trebonius  thus  treacherously  seized,  was 
immediately  put  to  the  torture  to  draw  from  him 
some  information  as  to  the  treasure  of  the  Province  j 
and  after  he  had  suffered  these  cruelties  for  two  days, 
he  was  beheaded  with  circumstances  of  additional 


barbarity  ; his  head  was  carried  about  on  the  point  of 
a spear,  and  bis  body  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
Dolnbclla's  soldiers,  and  finally  cast  into  the  sea. 
After  this  murder,  Dolabella  enriched  himself  by 
seizing  some  of  the  public  money  in  the  Province,  and 
by  the  plunder  of  a great  number  of  individuals  ; t but 
not  having  a sufficient  force  to  enable  him  at  once  to 
maintain  Asia,  and  to  prosecute  his  march  towards 
Syria,  he  abandoned  the  prize  which  he  had  gained, 
and  continued  his  progress  towards  the  east.  But 
receiving  alarming  accounts  of  the  force  under  C. 
Cassius,  and  thinking  it  probable  that  Syriu  would  be 
effectually  barred  against  him,  he  prepared  a large 
fleet  of  transports  in  the  ports  of  Lycia,  on  board  of 
which  he  intended  in  case  of  need  to  embark  his 
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Biography,  troops  and  hi a treasures,  and  return  to  join  Antonius 
in  Italy.  This  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  activity  of 
P.  Lent  ulus  Spi  other,  the  son  of  that  Leniulus  who 
bad  been  Consul  in  the  year  696,  and  to  whom  Cicero 
wus  largely  indebted  for  his  rccal  from  banishment. 
The  younger  P.  Lentulus  had  been  Quaestor  under 
Trebonius  in  Asia,  and  had  first  retired  into  Mace* 
donia  after  the  murder  of  the  Proconsul  ;*  but  finding 
that  Dolabella  did  not  retain  possession  of  Asia,  he 
returned  thither,  and  having  reorganised  the  admi- 
nistration of  that  Province,  he  hastened  to  Rhodes 
with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure assistance  from  the  government  of  that  island  to 
enable  him  to  attack  the  fleet  of  Dolabella  in  Lycia. 
The  Rhodians  however  had  suffered  too  severely 
under  the  dominion  of  the  old  Aristocracy  at  Rome 
to  be  inclined  to  support  its  defenders.  They  had 
refused  to  receive  Pompey  himself  within  their  walls, 
when  he  was  a fugitive  after  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  j 
and  a squadron  of  their  ships  had  joined  Caesar  at  that 
period,  and  had  distinguished  itself  most  highly  in 
his  service  during  the  contest  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved in  Egypt.  But  P.  Lentulus  even  without  their 
DolabelU  aid  was  strong  enough  to  effect  his  purpose  ; the 
i*  *h«t  out  shjpa  of  war  belonging  to  Dolabella  fled  from  Lycia  ; 
by  CuMus.  cither  dispersed  ami  abandoned  his  cause,  or 
retreated  to  Cyprus  and  Syria ; while  the  transports 
thus  left  to  themselves  were  immediately  secured  by 
Lentulus.  Dolabella  arriving  in  Syria  with  a force 
which  was  probably  not  very  considerable,  found 
the  gates  of  Antioch  closed  against  him,t  and  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  force  an  entrance,  he  fled  in 
disorder  to  Laodicea.  In  this  distressed  state  of  his 
fortunes,  his  soldiers  began  to  desert  him,  and  he 
soon  found  himself  besieged  by  C.  Cassius,  who  had 
gained  full  possession  of  the  Province  of  Syria,  and 
now  commanded  an  array  of  ten  legions.  Laodicea 
was  blockaded  by  land  and  sea,  till  Dolabella  hopeless 
of  relief,  and  dreading  the  fate  which  be  had  in- 
flicted on  Trebonius,  ended  his  life  by  suicide.}  This 
event  took  place  In  the  summer  of  710,  and  the  tid- 
ings of  it  reached  the  Capitol,  and  cheered  the  Aristo- 
cratical  party  with  a moment's  exultation  immediately 
before  their  complete  and  final  overthrow. 

Account  The  army  with  which  Cassius  had  obtained  this 
of  the  pro*  great  success,  had  been  collected  by  him  from  various 
reeding*  of  quarters,  since  his  first  departure  from  Italy  in  the 
t.ft'Mas  in  aU|umn  0f  ^e  preceding  year.  He  had  first  visited 
. yna.  Trebonius  in  the  Province  of  Asia  ;§  and  was  liberally 
supplied  with  money  by  his  Qutcstor  P.  Lentulus  ; 
who  nlso  claimed  the  merit  of  winning  over  to  his 
interest  a large  body  of  cavalry  forming  part  of  Dola- 
bella's  army,  and  which  had  been  sent  on  by  him  from 
Macedonia,  to  precede  his  inarch  into  Syria.  Some 
forces  were  also  raised  in  the  Province  itself;  and 
Cassius,  thus  provided  with  men  and  money,  did  not 
hesitate  to  proceed  to  Syria  without  delay,  while 
Dolabella  was  still  lingering  in  Europe.  He  reached 
Syria  in  the  depth  of  the  winter,  perhaps  about  the 
end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February,  when  the 
ascendency  of  the  Ariatocratieal  party  in  Rome,  and 


He  U be- 
sieged in 
Lauding 
And  kill* 
biouetf. 
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the  measures  taken  against  Antonius,  were  already  CaiuAOct*- 
known  in  the  east.  There  was  at  this  time  in  Syria  via*  Cow 
an  army.  According  to  Appian,  of  six  legions  ;*  under 

the  command  of  L.  Statius  Murcus,  and  Q.  Hard  us  ^ * 

Crispin ; which  had  been  committed  to  them  by 
Cnsr  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Q.  Cecilias  Basgus, 
and  the  legion  with  which  he  maintained  himself  in 
Apatnen.  Both  of  these  officers  had  served  under 
Csssar  In  the  Civil  war,  but  they  were  then  of  little 
ambition,  and  were  disposed  to  obev  any  authority 
which  might  seem  entitled  to  command  them.  Accord- 
ingly they  gave  up  their  legions  to  Cassius  without 
hesitation,!  believing  that  by  so  doing  they  should 
most  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Government  at  Route  ; 
and  this  example  was  presently  followed  by  the  legion 
under  Q-  Bassos ; for  although  that  officer  himself 
was  sufficiently  desirous  of  retaining  his  command, 
yet  his  soldiers  looked  upon  Cassius  as  so  much  more 
respectable  a leader,  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent 
them  from  making  him  an  offer  of  their  services. 

Soon  afterwards,  A.  AUienus,  who  had  been  employed 
by  Dolabella  to  lead  from  Egypt  four  legions  which 
had  been  mostly  left  there  by  Cttssar  to  secure  the 
throne  of  Cleopatra,  meeting  Cassius  in  Syria,  and 
being  neither  willing  nor  able  to  resist  him,  surren- 
dered to  him  the  whole  force  which  he  commanded. 

With  regard  to  foreign  States,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  in  general,}  and  par- 
ticularly the  people  of  Tyre,  as  also  Caesar's  old 
enemy,  Deiotarua,  King  of  Galatia,  were  inclined  to 
support  Cassius  ; while  on  the  other  hand,  Cleopatra, 

Queen  of  Egypt,  the  Rhodians,  the  Ly cions,  the 
people  of  Tarsus, § ami  the  Jews,  were  the  enemies  of 
the  old  Aristocracy,  and  devoted  to  any  one  who 
should  profess  himself  the  representative  of  the  party 
of  Cesar.  The  Jews,  however,  being  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  forces  of  Cassius,  were  soon  obliged  to 
submit  to  him  ; and  he  proceeded  soon  afterwords  to 
attack  the  Rhodians,  whose  eminence  as  a naval 
power  made  their  opposition  more  formidable. 

We  have  thus  carried  on  our  narrative  of  the  state  Vote  of  the 
of  affairs  in  the  east  to  a period  some  months  later  Senate  In 
than  that  at  which  we  had  arrived,  in  describing  the  of 
course  of  events  at  Rome  and  in  Italy.  When  M.  09 
Brutus  hail  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  he  sent  despatches  to  the  Senate  containing 
on  account  of  his  successes.])  After  they  had  been 
read,  Q.  Fufius  Culcnus  proposed  that  they  should  be 
acknowledged  by  an  answer  of  mere  compliment,  and 
that  Brutus  at  the  same  time  should  be  ordered  to 
give  up  the  legions  the  command  of  which  be  had 
gained  so  irregularly.  But  Cicero,  rejoicing  to  see  a 
powerful  army  in  the  bands  of  a General  on  whom  he 
could  so  fully  rely,  moved  on  the  contrary  “ that  the 
Senate  highly  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Brutus,  and 
that  H confirmed  to  him  in  the  fullest  manner  the 
possession  of  the  armies  and  Provinces  which  he  had 
acquired,  requesting  him  at  the  same  time  to  remain 
with  his  forces  as  much  as  possible  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Italy,  that  be  might  be  ready  to  lend  his 
assistance  to  the  Commonwealth  if  necessary."  This 
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Biography.  motion,  it  appears,  was  carried  j and  excited  pro- 
, bably  no  small  jealousy  amongst  the  partisans  of 
(,'jcsar.  Soon  afterwards  tidings  arrived  of  the  mur- 
der of  Trebonius,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Province  of 
Asia  by  Dolabella.  The  cruelty  which  bad  accom- 
ju*  ponied  this  action  excited  a general  feeling  of  indig- 
7**-  nation.  Q.  Calenus,*  with  a frankness  highly  cre- 
ditable to  him,  being  first  asked  his  opinion  by  his 
son-in-law,  C.  Pansn,  moved  that  Dolabclla  should  be 
declared  a public  enemy,  and  that  bis  property  should 
be  confiscated  j adding,  that  if  any  Senator  should 
propose  a decree  of  greater  severity,  he  would  gladly 
assent  to  it.  But  the  unanimity  which  had  been  thus 
* happily  produced  by  the  cruelty  of  Do  lobelia,  was 
mr  by  the*  80011  disturbed.  It  was  next  to  be  considered,  to 
“ whom  the  Commonwealth  should  intrust  the  duty  of 

revenging  the  death  of  Trebonius,  and  prosecuting 
the  war  against  DolabeiU.  L.  Csesar.t  who  had  been 
Consul  twenty-one  years  before,  in  the  year  preceding 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  , the  uncle  of  M.  Antonins, 
hut  who  had  always  firmly  and  honestly  opposed 
his  ambitious  and  violent  measures,  proposed  that 
P.  Scrvilius  Isauricus  should  be  the  person  selected. 
Scrvilius  had  been  Caesar's  colleague  in  the  Consul- 
ship in  the  year  705  ; but  even  then  he  had  supported 
the  Aristocraticol  interest  with  vigour  against  the 
mischievous  laws  of  M.  Celius.  He  liad  since  been 
himself  Proconsul  of  Asia,  and  had  borne  the  charac- 
ter of  a moderate  and  humane  Magistrate  so  that 
his  appointment  seems  to  have  been  most  unexception- 
able, and  was  likely  to  have  answered  Cicero's  pur- 
poses sufficiently  in  putting  down  Dolabella,  without 
giving  offence  to  the  partisans  of  Caesar.  Another 
proposal  advised  that  the  war  should  be  committed 
to  the  two  Consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  were  to 
be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  two  Provinces  of 
Asia  and  Syria.  By  this  method  it  was  artfully  in- 
tended to  allure  the  two  Consuls  from  Italy  by  the 
pros[>ect  of  an  honourable  command  in  the  most  lu- 
crative stations  in  the  Empire  ; to  leave  Octavius  by 
their  departure  at  the  head  of  the  troops  opposed  to 
Antonius,  and,  above  all,  to  stop  the  progress  of  Cas- 
sius, who  was  suspected  of  seizing  Syria  by  his  own 
Authority.  Nothing  seemed  so  likely  to  disappoint 
this  scheme,  as  the  proposal  of  L.  C«sar,  which,  if 
supported  by  the  Aristocratical  party,  would  probably 
have  been  carried.  But  Cicero,  must  injudiciously, 
opposed  the  nomination  of  Scrvilius,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Consuls ; and  moved  14  that  the  war  with 
Dolabella,  together  with  the  Province  of  Syria  and 
all  the  troops  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  should  be 
intrusted  to  C.  Cassius  ; that  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  be  should  be  invested  with  an  absolute  con- 
troul  over  the  fleets  and  revenues  of  the  East ; that 
his  command  should  extend  to  the  Provinces  of  Asia, 
Pontus,  and  Bithynia,  as  well  as  to  Syria;  and  that 
into  whatsoever  Province  he  should  enter  in  the 
course  of  his  hostilities  against  Dolabella,  his  autho- 
rity in  that  Province  should  immediately  supersede 
that  of  the  regular  officers  of  the  Commonwealth." 
Even  the  very  mother  and  brother  of  Cassius,§  who 
were  at  that  time  in  Rome,  remonstrated  with  Cicero 
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upon  the  gross  impolicy  of  such  a proposal. 
When  Brutus  had  so  lately  been  confirmed  in  the 
command  of  three  Provinces,  and  an  army  of  seven 
legions,  how  was  it  to  be  expected  that  even  moderate 
men,  and  much  less  that  the  partisans  of  Csesar  should 
consent  to  invest  another  of  the  conspirators  with 
powers  and  resources  still  more  ample  1 The  only 
effect  of  Cicero’s  motion,  was  to  render  him  an  object 
of  increased  suspicion  to  all  the  friends  of  Cesar's 
Government,  and  to  procure  the  triumph  of  that 
party  who  wished  to  give  the  command  of  the  war 
with  Dolabella  to  the  Consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa.  It 
is  true  that  they  did  not  live  long  enough  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate  in  their  favour j 
and  Cassius,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  afterwards  de- 
stroyed Dolabella  by  his  own  authority.  But  Cicero, 
by  thus  showing  himself  so  intemperate  a partisan 
of  the  assassins  of  Csesar,  and  of  those  two  in  parti- 
cular, who  had  even  during  the  Civil  war  been  among 
the  adherents  of  Poinpey,  gave  a general  disgust 
to  that  numerous  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  who 
wished  to  see  Caesar's  system  and  measures  preserved 
under  certain  limitations ; and  who  dreaded  and 
abhorred  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  high  Aristo- 
cratical party. 

The  proceedings  of  Antonias,  however,  during  his 
Consulship,  had  been  so  violent,  that  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  were  disposed  to  pass  the  strongest  decrees 
against  him  individually,  however  unwilling  they 
might  be  to  concur  in  the  excessive  powers  und 
honours  proposed  by  Cicero  for  the  assassins  of  Caesar. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  laws  passed  by  Antonius  were 
not  binding  ;*  that  he  had  forged  decrees  of  the 
Senate  j and  that  he  had  corruptly  appropriated  to 
himself  above  five  millions  sterling  of  the  public 
money.  By  these  resolutions  the  Senate  seemed  to 
declare  that  their  quarrel  with  him  was  perpetual  s 
and  although  they  were  so  far  moved  by  L.  Piso  and 
Q.  Calenus  as  to  vote  that  another  deputation  should 
be  sent  to  him,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  sub- 
mit implicitly  to  their  orders  > yet  when  they  found 
that  this  expectation  was  not  likely  to  be  realized,  the 
measure  was  dropped  altogether.  Nay,  when  letters 
were  received  from  M.  Lepidus,t  urging  them  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Civil  war,  they  voted  according  to  the 
sentiments  of  P.  Servilius,  who  moved,  that  peace 
with  Antonius  was  prejudicial  to  the  Commonwealth. 
It  was  about  this  time  also,  that  is  the  beginning  of 
April,  that  M.  Varisidius  arrived  at  Rome,X  being  the 
bearer  of  a letter  addressed  by  L.Plancus  to  the  Senate. 
In  this  letter  Plancus  asserted  that  he  had  an  army  of 
five  legions  under  his  command  ; and  that  both  him- 
self, his  soldiers,  and  the  people  of  his  Province  of 
Gaul,  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
country  ; and  ready  to  undertake  any  service  to  which 
the  Commonwealth  might  think  proper  to  call  them. 
There  was  an  ambiguity  in  the  terms  “ Country  " and 
“ Commonwealth  "of  which  Plancus  possibly  designed 
hereafter  to  avail  himself ; yet  the  tone  of  his  letter 
was  so  promising,  and  his  language  in  a private  letter 
to  Cicero  was  so  strongly  in  favour  of  his  attachment 
to  the  course  now  pursued  by  the  Senate,  that  Cicero 
thought  proper  to  move  for  a grant  of  extraordinary 

• Cicero,  PkiUppic.  xiL  c.  5. 
f Ibid.  xiii.  c.  4,  ct  tea. 

J Ibid,  ad  Familiar ct}  ub.  X.  epUt.  fill.  xii. 
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Biugr&pliy.  honour*  to  him,  in  recompense  of  his  fidelity.  This 

, r motion  was  opposed  by  P.  Scrvilius ; and  when  the 

From  majority  of  the  Senate  agreed  to  it,  P.  Tltius,  one  of 
v.  c.  the  Tribunes,  interposed  his  negative  at  the  request 
*09.  of  Serviiius,  and  thus  stopped  the  decree.  The  debate 
to  was  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  the  ninth  of  April, 
7W.  when  Cicero  s(»okc  with  great  vehemence  against 

— Scn  ilius  and  Titius  ; and  at  last,  partly  from  the 

a.  c.  effect  of  his  own  eloquence,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
impression  produced  by  the  arrival  of  despatches  from 
£ P.  Lentulus  in  Asia,*  containing  an  account  of  the 


• Cicero,  mH  ttruimm , lib.  IL  spilt,  it  We  are  aware  that 
the  genuineness  of  the  two  books  of  “ Epistle*  to  Brutus,”  has 
hern  often  questioned ; and  Schflts  has  classed  them,  together 
with  five  Orations  commonly  ascribed  to  Cicsro.  among  the 
works  which  he  believe*  to  be  forgeries » awl  has  published  them 
ia  a separate  volume.  But  judging  from  the  arguments  which 
he  brings  to  prove  their  spuriousueaa.  the  genuineness  of  a work 
iru  never  more  unreasonably  suspected.  He  says  that  the  letter 
which  we  hare  jus*  quoted  (lib.  IL  epist.  it)  must  be  a forgery, 
because  it  speak*  of  the  arrival  of  tiding*  concerning  Cassius  on 
the  ninth  of  April ; whereas  in  soother  letter  to  Brutus,  dated 
on  the  fifth  of  May,  the  writer  says  that  nothing  was  known  of 
• the  forces  of  Caasius.  But  on  attending  to  the  whole  passages 

In  both  letters,  the  inconsistency  vanishes.  Despatches  had 
reached  Home,  on  the  ninth  of  April,  from  P.  Lentulus.  who  had 
been  Quwator  to  Trebonlus,  and  who  appears  to  have  written 
them  from  the  Province  of  Asia.  They  contained  a report  of  the 
information  wbieh  he  had  received  from  Syria,  of  the  occupation 
of  that  Province  by  Cassius,  and  of  the  surrender  of  the  legions 
under  L-  Murats  and  Q-  Crlspua.  It  Is  not  said  that  the  de- 
spatches of  Lentulus  entered  Into  any  particular*  ; but  they  pro- 
bably stated  in  general  terms,  as  was  natural,  what  he  had  heard 
of  events  which  had  occurred  in  a distant  Province.  Nearly  a 
month  afterwards,  Cicero  informs  Brutus  that  the  Senate  had 
given  him  a discretionary  power  to  act  against  Dolahella  or  out, 
as  he  should  judge  most  expedient ; and  adds,  as  the  reason 
why  so  much  was  thus  left  to  his  own  judgment,  that  nothing 
was  known  about  the  army  of  Cassius ; nothing,  that  is,  as  to 
its  position,  its  operations,  or  even  its  means  of  taking  the  field. 
It  was  known  that  Cassius  had  an  army  and  a Province ; but 
this  knowledge  was  of  no  use  towards  deriding  llie  question, 
whether  he  might  require  the  aid  of  Brutus  In  destroying  Dola- 
bella,  or  no ; iuad  therefore,  as  far  as  that  point  was  concerned, 
it  was  equivalent  to  a “ total  ignorance  about  the  army  of 
Cassius." 

We  have  quoted  the  " Epistle*  to  Brutus"  without  hesitation  • 
for  we  think  that  all  the  positive  arguments  of  inconsistency 
with  themselves  or  with  other  authorities,  which  Schfitx  has  re- 
peated from  Tunstall,  are  founded  on  mistakes  and  misinter- 

? i relations  of  the  passages  attacked.  Another  class  of  arguments, 
f (hoy  deserve  to  be  called  so,  is  built  on  the  pretended  occurrence 
of  unclassical  or  inelegant  expressions  in  these  letters ; and  some- 
times a letter  is  condemned  because  Mm  Qtu  pro**"*  « 

Ciceronu  eltgmitfih  mbharrrt.  Sell  fits,  Prmefmt.  in  tom.  will.  p.  3. 
Uccron.  Opcr.  It  must  be  a very  strung  case,  indeed,  that  could 
warrant  us  in  pronouncing  a work  to  he  a forgery,  on  account 
of  fancied  inelpganries  in  its  style,  or  even  of  dissimilarity 
from  the  usual  language  of  the  writer.  But  in  the  present 
instance  we  see  no  such  dissimilarity ; and  as  for  the  in- 
elegance of  particular  expreadons,  we  dio  think  that  it  is  quite 
absurd  to  pretend  to  decide,  In  a dead  language,  what  expres- 
sion* mlzht,  or  might  nut  have  been  used  in  the  familiarity  of  a 
private  letter. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  “ Epistles  to  Brutus,"  is  the  same 
on  which  wc  believe  the  genuineness  of  any  ancient  writing ; 
namely,  that  they  have  been  transmitted  down  to  us  amongst  toe 
other  work*  of  Cicero,  and  profess  to  be  bis  composition.  If 
the  arguments  brought  against  there  be  of  no  weight,  if  there 
be,  as  we  think  there  is  not,  no  evidence  to  render  them  sus- 
pected, we  may  receive  litem  as  genuine  on  the  external  evidence 
of  their  having  been  always  ascribed  to  Cicero,  without  inquiring 
whether  they  afford  any  positive  Internal  evidence  in  their  own 
favour.  Hut  we  think  that  they  possess  also  this  mark  of 
priuiinrnrss,  and  that  they  arc  such  letters  as  no  man  was  likely 
tc  have  forged,  front  the  brevity  and  uninteresting  nature  of 
many  of  the  numbers  ; and  from  their  real,  but  neither  apparent 


progress  of  Cassius  in  Syria;  the  opinion  of  Cicero  Caius  Oct*, 
triumphed,  the  Tribune  withdrew  hit  negative,  and  v*us  Cmw 
the  vote  of  honours  to  L.  Flancus  was  carried.  But 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  Plancus  seems  to  indicate 
that  with  regard  to  hint,  as  well  as  to  Octavius,  Cicero  J0® 
cither  believed  or  pretended  to  believe  their  profes- 
sions  much  too  readily  ; and  by  his  lavish  votes  in  4 ^ 
their  favour  injured,  in  fact,  the  dignity  of  the  Cora-  759. 
monwealth,  and  gave  to  the  contest  the  appearance  — 
of  a personal  quarrel  with  Anlonius,  rather  than  of  A.  c. 
a general  opposition  to  the  principle  of  usurped  and  45. 
illegal  power,  and  military  tyranny.  to" 

While  the  Aristocratical  party  was  thus  triumphing  39. 
in  the  fancied  support  of  Plancus,  Antonius  was  en-  Letter  of 
denvouring  to  seduce  the  officers  who  were  employed  Antonio* 
against  him,  A.  Hirtius  and  C.  Octavius.  He  addressed 
to  them  a letter,*  in  which  he  represented  the  impolicy  ?i0cto‘ 
of  their  conduct  in  serving  the  purposes  of  the  Pom- 
peian party,  and  fighting  against  their  old  comrades 
and  natural  associates,  in  behalf  of  men  by  whom 
they  were  hated  in  reality  su  bitterly  as  be  himself. 

And  he  spoke  of  Lepidus  and  Plancus  as  being  united 
with  him  in  all  his  designs,  and  approving  his  pro* 
ceedings.  This  letter  was  transmitted  by  Hirtius  to 
Cicero,  and  was  by  him  read  aloud  in  the  Senate.  To 
Octavius,  doubtless,  it  suggested  nothing  which  he 
had  not  himself  clearly  perceived  before.  It  was  not, 
and  could  not  be  his  real  intention  to  exalt  the  cause 
of  Pompey,  or  to  ace  the  assassins  of  his  uncle  in 
possession  of  the  greatest  power  and  dignity  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Nor  ought  the  enemies  of  Antonios 
to  have  neglected  that  part  of  his  letter,  in  which  he 
boasted  of  the  entire  cooperation  of  Lepidus  and 
Plancus.  With  regard  to  Lepidus,  the  whole  course 
of  his  former  life,  as  well  as  his  recent  interference  to 
procure  peace  for  Antonius,  rendered  the  assertion 
extremely  probable ; and  if  Lepidus  deserted  the 
cause  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  fidelity  of  Plancus 
would  be  exposed  to  a very  severe  temptation.  On 
the  other  hand,  tbe  Consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  now  taken  the  field  with  the 
army  which  he  had  been  levying  and  organizing  at 
Rome,  possessed  and  deserved  the  entire  confidence 
of  tbe  Senate  5 and  whilst  the  greatest  part  of  the 
forces  employed  against  Antonius  was  in  their  hands, 

Octavius  must,  of  necessity,  remain  faithful,  and  the 
contest  might  be  decided  before  Lepidus  or  Plancus 
should  venture  to  throw  aside  the  mask  which  they 
now  thought  it  prudent  to  wear. 

Meantime  the  events  of  the  campaign  were  be- 
coming of  the  highest  importance,  in  the  month  of 
February,  Antonius,  while  closely  besieging  Dectmus 
Brutus  in  Mutina,  was  in  possession  of  the  important 
places  of  Parma,  Regium  Lcpidi  or  Reggio,  and 
Ikmonia  or  Bologna.  These  three  towns  were  all 
situated  on  the  r&milian  way,  at  that  time  probably 
the  only  good  line  of  communication  by  which  it  wns 
possible  to  reach  Mutina  ; and  lying  two  to  the  west- 
ward, and  one  to  the  eastward  of  the  place  that  was 
besieged,  the  occupation  of  them  by  the  besieging 
army  rendered  It  difficult  for  Hirtius  ami  Octavius  to 
advance  to  its  relief.  The  season,  besides,  wns  un- 
favourable, and  C.  Pansa  was  still  busied  in  levying 


nor  designed,  agreement  with  what  we  know  from  other  rcully 
retmccUblr  nutlwmties  concerning  the  facts  to  which  the)  aJludw. 
• Cicero,  Philippic,  xiii.  c.  !(/,  . t stj. 
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biognphjr.  troops  at  Rome ; so  that  Hirtius  and  Octavius  remained 
v— quiet  for  some  time  j the  former  at  Clalerna,*  and  the 
F.om  iaiter  at  Forum  Cornelli,  or  Imola;  both  of  which 
towns  were  situated  on  the  /Emilian  way,  between 
Bononia  and  Ariminum.  But  as  the  spring  came  on, 
*00  and  Decimus  Brutus  began  to  suffer  severely  from 

\ ' the  strictness  of  the  blockade,  Hirtius  and  Octavius 

A c deemed  it  necessary  to  act  more  vigorously.  They 

4‘.  * advanced  towards  Mutina,  and  Antonius  thought 

proper  to  abandon  Bononia  to  them ; so  that  they 
3^  were  enabled  to  approach  very  near  to  the  lines 

Bank  f besiegers ; and  in  this  situation  they  were  en- 

Mutiwu  deavouring  to  open  a communication  with  Decimus 
r.  Cm  Brutus,  and  were  waiting  at  the  same  time  for  the 
y|jt  arrival  of  Pansa  with  his  newly-raised  legions  from 
Rome.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  April, t when 
Hirtius  was  informed  that  Pansa  was  approaching  at 
the  head  of  four  legions  of  newly  raised  troops  \ and 
m order  to  favour  his  safe  arrival, which  Antonius  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  prevent,  he  despatched  the  Prae- 
torian cohorts  of  himself  and  Octavius,  together  with 
one  of  his  legions  by  night  to  join  him,  and  strengthen 
him  on  his  march.  It  happened  that  this  was  the 
Martian  legion,  which  had  first  set  the  example  of 
desertion  from  Antonius,  and  which  was  animated  by 
the  fiercest  animosity  against  him.  Antonius  not 
aware  of  the  reinforcement  which  Pansa  had  thus 
received,  marched  with  two  of  his  veteran  legions, 
and  some  of  Cssar’s  disbanded  soldiers,  whom  he  had 
assembled  under  his  standard  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  to  intercept  him  on  his  way.  But  on  the 
first  appearance  of  his  light  troops  and  cavalry,  the 
Martian  legion,  unable  to  restrain  its  impetuosity, 
advanced  hastily  forward,  and  followed  by  the  two 
Pnetorian  cohorts,  engaged  with  the  enemy  before  it 
could  be  supported  by  the  newly  raised  legions  which 
were  at  some  distance  in  the  rear.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence overpowered  and  defeated  with  severe  loss;? 
Pansa,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  it  in  person, 
after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  check  its  impru- 
dent advance,  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  carried 
off  to  Bononia ; and  Antonius  following  up  his  ad- 
vantage, attempted  to  take  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Here,  however,  he  was  repulsed  by  two  of  Pansa  s 
newly  raised  legions  ; and  finding  that  he  could  do 
nothing  further  on  that  side,  he  commenced  his  retreat 
towards  his  own  camp  before  Mutina.  But  Hirtius, 
who  hod  received  intelligence  of  Pansa*  s danger,  had 
set  out  with  two  legions  to  his  rescue,  leaving  Octa- 
vius to  defend  their  camp  ; and  although  he  could  not 
arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the  Martian 
legion,  yet  he  fell  in  with  Antonius  when  retreating 
towards  Mutina  after  his  victoiy,  and  assaulting  his 
soldiers,  fatigued  as  they  were  by  their  preceding 
exertions,  he  totally  routed  and  dispersed  them. 
Antonius  reached  his  lines  in  safety  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  a kind  of  force  with  which  Hirtius  was  un- 
provided, and  found  that  the  troops  whom  he  had  left 
there  in  the  morning,  had  made  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  comp  during  the  absence  of  Hirtius,  but  had 


been  repulsed  with  loss  by  the  force#  left  with  Octavius  Caiaa  Octa- 
to  guard  it.  *1“*  C*»r 

Bv  this  action  the  army  of  Antonius  was  greatly  AlJgu*tulw> 
weakened , but  as  it  yet  retained  its  lines  around  Mutina ; 
the  relief  of  Decimus  Brutus  had  not  been  effected  _ 
by  the  success  of  his  associates.  Hirtius  and  Octn- 
vius,  therefore,  were  anxious  to  bring  Antonius  to  a ' 
second  action  j and  this  they  accomplished  by  threaten-  72$. 

ing  to  force  their  way  into  Mutina  at  a distant  and  ill-  

guarded  quarter  of  his  lines.  Antonius  was  forced  to  A.  c> 
fight  in  order  to  oppose  this  attempt ; but  he  was  45. 

again  defeated  with  great  loss ; and  Decimus  Bratus  to 

making  a sally  at  the  same  time  with  the  garrison  of  Stf. 
Mutina,  he  hafi  no  other  resource  but  to  abandon  all  qf 
his  positions,  and  fly  with  the  wreck  of  his  infantry,  Antonin*, 
covered  by  his  still  unbroken  cavalry,  in  the  direc-  destliof tbe 
tion  of  the  Alps.*  Unfortunately  for  the  cause 
of  the  Aristocracy,  Hirtius,  while  pursuing  the ,u  * 
enemy  into  their  lines,  had  fallen  ; and  the  command 
of  his  army  devolved  thus  suddenly  upon  Octavius. 

This  circumstance  deprived  Decimus  Bratus  for  the 
moment  of  any  cooperation.  Octavius  drew  back  his 
troops  into  his  own  camp,  and  Brutus,  not  aware  of 
the  death  of  Hirtius, t waited  in  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving some  communication  from  him.  When  he 
learned  that  Octavius  was  now  the  sole  General  of 
the  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  wished  to  ascer- 
tain his  sentiments,  before  he  ventured  freely  to  act 
with  hiui  j and  having  requested  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  him,  although  Octavius  removed  all 
suspicion  by  the  language  which  he  held,  yet  it  was 
too  late  in  the  day,  after  this  meeting,  to  take  any 
active  steps  in  pursuing  Antonius.  On  the  following 
morning  Decimus  Brutus  was  summoned  to  Bononia 
to  see  Pansa,  who  was  lying  there  ill  of  his  wounds  ; 
but  on  his  way  thither  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
Consul's  death,  and  returned  immediately  to  Mutina, 
having  lost  irreparably  another  day.  Meantime, 

Antonius  was  retreating  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
marching  in  no  regular  order,  and  swelling  his 
numbers  by  opening  all  the  workhouses,  and  enlisting 
the  slaves  who  were  kept  there  under  their  task- 
masters.? His  object  was  to  enter  Gaul  as  soon  as  Antonius 
possible  by  way  of  the  Maritime  Alps ; and  accord-  retreat*  to- 
ingly  he  allowed  himself  no  respite  till  he  had  crossed  wardaGaul, 
the  Apennines  and  arrived  at  Vxda,4  a spot  which 
still  retains  the  name  of  Vado,  and  is  situated  on  the  l°" 
road  from  Genoa  to  Nice,  a little  to  the  westward  of 
Savona.  Here  he  received  a most  seasonable  support 
in  the  junction  of  P.  Vcutidins  with  three  legions. 

This  officer  was  a native  of  Asculuro,  and  when  that 
town  hud  been  taken  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  in  the 
Italian  war,  Ventidius,  then  quite  a boy,  had  walked 
amongst  the  other  prisoners  in  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion of  the  conqueror.  Since  that  time  he  had  risen 
to  considerable  eminence,  and  had  probably  become 
acquainted  with  Antonius  while  they  both  served  under 
Ctesar.  When  the  Civil  war  was  again  begun  by  the 
siege  of  Mutina,  and  Italy  seemed  likely  to  be  the 
scene  of  a bloody  contest,  as  in  the  times  of  Marius 


* Cfcero,  ad  Familiar rt,  lib.  xii.  cptsl  v. 
f Ibid.  lib.  x.  epUt.  XX*. 

I Ibid,  ad  FamtUaret,  Ub.  X.  rpUt.  XXX.  Philippic.  xif. 

c.  9,  10.  14. 
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BinaTtphy.  and  Sylla,  Vcntiditis  repaired  to  his  native  country, 
Picenum,  and  there  began  to  raise  soldiers,  partly 
Frurn  from  among  Cesar's  veterans,  and  partly  from  the 
i.’.  c.  inhabitants.  He  had  collected  a force  of  three  legions, 
4 and  was  apparently  still  in  Picenum,  or  its  neighbour* 
hood,*  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat 

‘ of  Antonius.  Without  loss  of  time  he  set  out  to  join 

A c him,  and  os  Octavius  took  no  pains  to  intercept  him, 
he  crossed  the  Apennines  by  roods  scarcely  prac- 
t)>‘  ticablc,  and  succeeded  in  his  attempt.  Their 

3 o cavalry  was  exceedingly  formidable,!  and  L.  An- 

tonius was  sent  forwards  with  it  to  occupy  the 
prrttfods  to  P**909  Alps,  on  the  coast  rood  from  Vada 

oppose  hu  Forum  Julii,  or  Frcjus.  Antonius  himself  arrived 
passage.  at  Forum  Julii  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,;  with  the 
first  divisions  of  his  infantry ; Venlidius  following  at 
the  distance  of  two  days  march  in  the  rear.  They 
found  that  M.  Lcpidus  had  arrived  with  his  army  at 
Forum  Vocontii,  a place  distant  little  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  them  ; and  whatever  private  rea- 
sons Antonius  might  have  had  for  depending  on  his 
assistance,  yet  his  avowed  object  was  to  prevent  the 
fugitive  army  from  entering  his  Province,  and  he  had 
called  upon  L.  Plancus  to  cooperate  with  him  for  that 
end.  Plancus,  as  wc  have  seen,  had  been  rewarded 
with  thanks  and  honours  by  the  Senate,  on  the  motion 
of  Cicero,  in  return  for  the  assurances  of  patriotism 
which  he  had  sent  to  Home  from  his  Province  in  the 
month  of  March.  He  crossed  the  Rhone,  near  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April, § with  the 
intention,  as  he  declared,  of  marching  into  Italy,  to 
the  relief  of  Deciuius  Brutus  ; but  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  battles  of  Mutina  a few  days  afterwards, 
he  halted  between  the  llhonc  and  the  Isere,  and  began 
to  communicate  with  Lcpidus  on  the  best  means  of 
serving  the  Commonwealth. 

The  chief  agent  in  this  correspondence  wag 
M.  Juventius  Laterensis,  who  was  at  this  time  one 
of  the  Lieutenants  of  Lepidus ; but,  unlike  his 
General,  hod  been  through  life,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  be,  a fearless  and  sincere  supporter  of  the 
old  Constitution.il  Laterensis,  believing  what  he 
wished,  assured  Plancus  of  the  good  intentions  of 
Lcpidua,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  move  to  his 
M i rpioenu  assistance  against  Antonius.  It  was  on  the  twelfth 
May  that  Plancus  had  thrown  a bridge  over  the 
mu»  Uwta Iserc’  und  hlul  cro»»*d  the  river;  but  he  had  re- 
mained on  the  left  bank  for  nine  days  > being  inclined, 
he  said,  to  wait  there  for  the  arrival  of  Decitnus 
Brutus ; on  whose  cooperation  he  could  more  safely 
rely  than  on  that  of  Lcpidus.  But  being  urged  by  the 
repeated  entreaties  and  assurances  of  Lcpidus*  and 
Laterensis,  he  moved  forwards  from  the  I sere  with 


• Cicero,  Philippic,  si i.  c.  9. 

t IWd.  ad  Fttmiham,  Ub.  X.  epist.  XT.  XXX.UL  xxxir 

• Ibid.  eput.  xrii. 

| Ibid,  eplst.  tx. 

||  Lsttreniift  had  abandoned  his  einv&xt  for  the  Trlbuneship  iri 
the  year  5M,  because  all  caudidates  for  any  Magistracy  were 
required  lo  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  never  propose  to  the 
people  any  alteration  in  Cvaar's  Agrarian  lair,  relative  to  a 
division  of  lands  in  Campania.  Cirrro,  ad  jlttieam,  Ub.  ii. 
eput.  xriii.  And  be  hnd  afterwards  loudly  taxed  Cicero  with  a 
disgraceful  tergiversation,  when  he  allowed  himself  to  court  the 
friendship  of  Pompey  and  Cwtar  In  opposition  to  the  Senate 
after  his  return  from  exile.  Cicero,  pro  PUn no,  c.  38,  39. 


four  legions  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,*  having  Calm  Ocu- 
built  and  garrisoned  two  towers  at  the  two  extremities  riu*  Cesar 
of  his  bridge,  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  for  Decitnus  AufUBtBfc- 
Brutus,  if  lie  should  arrive  from  Italy  to  join  him. 

Three  days  only,  after  he  left  the  iscre,  Decinms  . “ 
Brutus  was  at  Eporedia,  or  Ivren.t  in  the  direct  road  i'rjj’ 
from  the  plains  of  the  Po  to  the  passage  over  the  Alps  4 , J*' 

by  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  by  which,  retracing  Hann!  ygg 

bal's  footsteps,  he  would  have  descended  into  the  ’ 

plains  of  Dauphinfe  by  MontmetUnn,  and  the  road  to  A%  c< 
Vienne.  Brutus  had  under  hi*  command  an  army  of  45  * 
seven  legions,;  consisting  of  the  legions  raised  by  to* 
Punsa,  those  which  he  had  levied  himself,  and  one  33. 
legion  of  veterans  ; but  huving  been  delayed  at  first 
in  pursuing  Antonius  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  hav- 
ing lost  the  cooperation  of  Octavius,  and  being  un- 
provided with  the  means  of  adequately  supplying  his 
army,  he  was  probably  an  unequal  match  for  the 
united  forces  of  Antonius  and  Vcntidius  ; and  there- 
fore was  obliged  to  rest  his  dependence  on  the  assist- 
ance of  riancus.  But  when  he  had  reached  Eporedia, 
he  was  induced  to  suspend  his  march  by  the  alarming 
reports  which  he  received  of  the  dispositions  of  Octa- 
vius and  his  veterans, $ reports  which  made  him  un- 
willing to  leave  Italy,  and  to  abandon  the  seat  of 
Government  to  the  ambition  of  one  who  was  far  more 
dangerous  than  Antonius.  Meanwhile  Plancus  moved 
forwards  from  the  Isere  to  join  the  army  of  Lcpidus ; || 
but  by  this  time  the  soldiers  of  Antonius  were  in 
communication  with  those  of  Lepidus,  und  these  last 
hod  openly  told  their  General  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  peace,  and  would  fight  with  none  of 
their  fellow-soldiers.  M.  Laterensis,  perceiving  that 
Lepidus  took  no  steps  to  check  these  feelings  in  his 
soldiers,  wrote  to  Plancus  to  warn  him  that  he  should 
advance  no  further;  and  Plancus  according  halted 
within  forty  miles  of  Forum  Julii  to  wait  the  event. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  Lepidus  united  his  Union  le- 
forces  with  those  of  Antonius  ; and  the  two  Generals  twren  An* 
instantly  began  to  march  in  pursuit  of  Plancus.  He  toniu» 
fell  back  upon  the  Isere  os  they  advanced,  recrossed 
the  river  without  suffering  any  annoyance,  and  having 
broken  down  his  bridge,  resolved  again,  according  to 
his  own  aarount,  to  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of 
Decimus  Brutus.  But  it  may  he  suspected  that  An- 
tonius and  Lepidus  would  have  pursued  him  more 
vigorously,  had  they  apprehended  any  serious  effects 
from  his  hostility  ; and  the  indecision  of  Plancus  may 
have  joined  with  the  treachery  of  Lepidus  in  pro- 
voking Laterensis  to  that  net  of  despair,  by  which,  Suicide  of 
when  he  saw  the  junction  with  Antonius  consummated,  Laterrusia. 
he  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  notice  the 
effect  produced  in  the  Capital  by  the  tidings  of  the 
battle  of  Mutina.  When  it  was  known  that  the  siege 
of  Mutina  was  raised,  and  that  Antonius  was  Hying  in 
disorder  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  the  expressions, 
and,  probably  the  feelings  of  public  joy,  were  great 
and  general.^f  The  people,  as  if  all  danger  were  at 


* Cicero,  ad  Famllimr*i , Ub.  X.  Split.  xviU. 
t Ibid.  lib.  zL  epUt.  xx. 

X Ibid.  Ub.  x.  epUt  xxir.  lib.  xi.  epUt.  x. 
t Ibid.  lib.  xL  epist.  xx. 
j|  Ibid.  lib.  x.  epist.  xxl.  xxiii. 

1 Ibid,  md  Ub.  L epitt.  Bl.  Tfere  u • I lor,  luld 
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Biography-  an  end,  laid  wide  the  military  dress ; a triumph  was 
voted  to  Decimus  Brutus,*  an  oration  to  Octavius, 
and  a public  funeral  in  the  Campus  Martius  to  the  two 
Consuls  Hirtius  and  Patm.  Antonius,  and  all  his 
followers  were  declared  public  enemies  ; and  as  the 
death  of  the  Consuls  left  vacant  the  charge  of  con- 
ducting the  war  against  Dolabella,  P.  Servilius  moved 
that  it  should  be  now  conferred  on  Cassius  ; and  it 
was  added,  on  the  suggestion  of  Cicero,  that  M.  Bru- 
tus might  take  part  in  it  or  not,  as  he  should  judge 
most  expedient  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  first 
aheck  which  his  exultation  sustained,  was  from  the 
tidings  of  the  unmolested  retreat  of  Antonius,  and  of 
his  junction  with  P.  Ventidius  ; and  the  Public  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  neglect  of  Decimus  Brutus  and 
Octavius  in  suffering  their  defeated  enemy  to  escape. 
Decimus  Brutus,  however,  had  so  deep  an  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  Aristocracy,  that  lie  cannot  be 
suspected  of  any  want  of  vigour  in  their  cause  ; and 
his  own  justification,  which  be  sent  to  Cicero  in  one 
of  his  letters,  appears  entirely  sat  is  facto  ry.f  We 

have  already  mentioned  the  circumstances  which  de- 
tained him  two  days  from  the  pursuit  of  Antonius 
immediately  after  the  battle  ; and  it  became  then 
impossible  for  him  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  who 
were  making  their  way  with  the  utmost  expeditiou 
by  tracts  which  were  probably  impracticable  for  a 
regular  army,  whose  order  was  unbroken.  But  De- 
cimus Brutus  requested  Octavius  to  cross  the  Apen- 
nines and  intercept  the  division  of  Ventidius  for 
the  troops  of  Antonius,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
naturally  dwindle  away  by  desertion;  whereas  if  they 
were  reinforced  immediately  by  a fresh  army,  their 
spirits  would  gradually  recover,  and  their  fidelity  to 
their  chief  would  be  confirmed. 

And  here  we  want  a more  detailed  account  of 
events,  and  a more  careful  specification  of  dates 
than  it  is  now  possible  to  gain.  All  the  veteran 
legions,  which  had  been  commanded  by  the  late 
Consuls,  were  now,  with  one  exception,  under 
the  orders  of  Octavius;  but  it  seems  that  neither 
they  nor  their  General  were  inclined  to  obey  the 
Senate  any  longer.  What  excuses  he  made  to  Deci- 
mus Brutus  for  not  attempting  to  intercept  Ventidius, 
we  cannot  tell  ; but  no  such  attempt  was  made,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  him,  so  soon  after  the  battle,  to 
have  received  intelligence  of  those  decrees  of  the 
Senate,  which  bis  partisans  represent  as  so  injurious 
to  him.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  death  of 
both  the  Consuls  instantly  opened  to  Octavius  a new 
prospect ; and  that  his  thoughts  were  henceforward  bent 
far  more  on  forwarding  his  own  schemes  of  ambition 
at  Home,  than  on  lending  any  effectual  assistance  to 


Conduct  of 
Octavius. 


by  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  v.  c.  2.  which  seems  to  confirm  the 
statement  of  Cicero,  that  the  war  with  Antonius  was  refunded 
by  the  people  in  general  as  a struggle  for  their  liberty.  When 
M.  Comutus,  the  Pmtor,  was  proceed  lag  to  contract  for  the 
fnuenil  solemnities  of  Hirtius  and  lWa»  the  principal  under- 
takers  In  Rome  begged  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  furnish 
every  thing  that  was  required,  even  to  tbc  labour  of  their  slaves, 
without  receiving  any  sort  of  payment ; because  they  considered 
the  two  Consuls  to  bare  fallen  in  the  service  of  their  couotrv. 

• Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  62.  edit.  Oxon.  1693.  Cicero, 
ad  [Irtifum,  lib.  I.  epiat.  v.  it. 
t Ad  FamiHaret,  lib.  xi.  rpist.  Xui. 

I Ibid,  epkst.  x. 


Decimus  Brutus.  He  conceived  the  design  of  pro-  CaiusOru* 
curing  his  own  election  to  the  Consulship  for  the  c***r 
remaining  months  of  the  year ; and  possibly  he  showed  . 
some  symptoms  of  his  intentions  immediately  after  From*~ 
the  battle  of  Mutlna  for  Decimus  Brutus  gives  some  Vm  c< 
intimations  of  this  kind  in  a letter  to  Cicero,  dated  yog, 
on  the  fifth  of  May.*  If  this  were  at  all  suspected,  to 
it  was  just  and  reasonable  that  the  Senate  should  en-  723. 

deavour  to  transfer  the  chief  command  of  the  armies  — 
in  Italy  to  an  officer  on  whom  more  reliance  could  be  a.  c. 
placed  ; and  accordingly  it  was  proposed  by  L.  Liviux  45. 
Drusus,t  the  father  of  the  future  wife  of  Octavius,  and  to 
by  L.  jfimilius  Paulus,  that  the  fourth  legion  and  the  32. 
Martian  should  be  given  up  to  Decimus  Brutus.  This 
was  never  done,  for  the  soldiers  would  not  tie  com- 
manded by  one  of  Caesar's  assassins,*  and  Octavius 
was  not  at  ull  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  their  in- 
clinations, and  to  plead  his  inability  to  comply  with 
the  Senate's  order. 

Vet  although  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  com- 
bined with  his  designs  upon  the  Consulship,  and  his 
negligence  in  acting  against  Antonius  and  Ventidius, 
must  have  given  just  offence,  nothing  was  decreed 
by  the  Senate  against  him  ; but  a deputation  of 
Senators  was  sent  to  the  legions  to  try  whether 
they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  firm 
in  their  duty,  and  to  pacify  them  with  regard  to 
some  claims  for  pay  aud  military  rewards  which  they 
had  been  lately  advancing.^  In  times  of  Civil  war, 
which  are  necessarily  accompanied  by  great  public 
and  private  distress,  the  Government  naturally  finds 
it  difficult  to  pay  the  armies  by  which  it  is  supported  ; 
and  this  inability  is  commonly  made  a handle  by  the 
soldiers  and  their  Generals  to  colour  their  own 
usurpations.  The  poverty  of  the  Roman  treasury 
was  very  great ; and  it  seemed  impossible  to  supply 
-it,  without  having  recourse  to  direct  taxation, ||  from 
which  the  Romans  had  been  exempted  ever  since 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  L.  A&milius  Paulus. 

A property-tax  of  one  per  cent,  appears  accordingly 
to  have  been  levied;^  but  the  money  thus  pro- 
cured was  no  more  than  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
promises  formerly  made  by  the  Senate  to  the  fourth 
legion  and  the  Martian  for  their  early  desertion  of  the 
cause  of  Antonius.  A vote  passed  besides,  that  lands 
should  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers  of  four 
legions;**  but  which  they  were,  is  not  mentioned. 

And  ns  a Commission  of  ten  Senators  had  lately  hecn 
appointed, ft  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Acta 
of  Antonius  during  his  Consulship,  and  amongst  the 


* Ad  FamUiures,  lib.  xi.  epiat.  x.  Primum  omnium,  yw antem 
perfurbatiourm  rtrum  urban  a rum  nffrrat  obi  I it.  t-vnsr'iUPt , tfunu- 
taintfur  cufiiditatrtm  bumimbus  tujuntt  va  deltas,  *•.*  tr  fug*t- 
Salts  me  mu/fa  trriptute,  )U&  liter  it  comr nendari  puuint,  arbttror. 
Scio  errim,  cut  scritiam. 

t Ibid,  epiat.  xix. 

J Ibid,  rplst.  xiv. 

f Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  62.  Appian,  lib.  III.  C.P6. 

II  Clem,  ad  Familiara,  lib.  xii.  cpi»t.  xxx.  Pentium  cum- 
fuiritur  undiquf,  ut  uptime  merilit  milittbiu  premium  tolronlur  ; 
fund  evident  /ie ri  ttut  tribute  pout  non  arbitror. 

1 Cicero,  ad  Jirutum,  lib.  I.  tpiaL.  xvlli.  Obdurreenvt  mogi i 
guatidie  boni  nii  ad  recem  fributi ; g%nd  ex  tenterimi  cut  la  turn 
imputlm/i  eensu  loeuplctum  in  duarvm  legianmm  prtrmut  emu* 
nusumitnr. 

**  Ad  Familiarrt,  lib.  xi.  epitt.  XX. 

ft  Ibid,  rpist.  xiv.  xx.  xxL  Appian,  lib.  lib  C.  62. 
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Ui.urraphjr,  rest  his  grants  of  land*  to  Csaar’s  veteran  soldiers  • 
' it  appears  that  some  of  the  members  of  this  Com* 
mission,  were  anxious  to  have  the  management  of 
the  grants  now  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  four 
legions,  which  they  would  have  connected  with  the 
reversal  of  those  made  by  Antonius.  All  the  Com- 
missioners were  worm  partisans  of  the  Aristocracy  ; 
and  Cicero  was  amongst  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  number  •,  but  on  account  of  the  jealousy  which  was 
felt  towards  every  military  man  who  might  possess  a 
dangerous  influence  over  the  soldiery,  neither  Decimus 
Brutus  nor  Octavius  were  included  amongst  them. 
Tiir  army  In  these  measures  there  was  a spirit  manifested  which 
is  irritated  alarmed  and  irritated  all  the  partisans  of  Casar,  and 
******* tfae  which  made  the  army  fear  that  they  should  soon  be 
sciiu  L‘  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their  victories.  The  veterans 
expressed  their  indignation  that  while  their  own  Ge- 
nerals were  slighted,  all  the  acts  of  Government  were 
directed  by  Cicero  j*  and  all  the  bounties  which  they 
were  to  receive  were  to  be  given  them  by  men  of 
whom  they  had  no  knowledge,  and  from  whose  gra- 
titude pr  ambition  they  hod  nothing  to  expect. 

Such  language  repeated  by  every  person  around  him 
served,  perhaps,  to  excuse  to  Octavius  himself  the  guilt 
of  the  conduct  which  he  meditated.  He  threw  himself 
Into  the  hands  of  his  soldiers,  with  the  mutual  under- 
standing that  he  should  defend  their  interests  while 
they  served  the  ends  of  his  ambition.  His  own  grounds 
of  offence  against  the  Senate  were  utterly  trifling.  It 
is  a mere  mockery  of  all  Government,  when  a military 
officer  thinks  himself  justified  in  committing  treason, 
because  his  services  have  not  been  rewarded  accord- 
ing to  his  estimate  of  their  merits  ; and  Decimus 
Brutus  had  as  much  right  as  Octavius  to  complain  of  the 
omission  of  his  name  among  the  ten  Commissioners. 
But  Decimus  Brutus,  instead  of  turning  the  irritation 
of  the  soldiers  to  his  own  purposes,  wrote  to  Cicero 
to  acquaint  him  with  it,  and  to  advise  him  to  take 
some  steps  to  pacify  It.  He  recommended  that  no  one 
legion  should  be  favoured  above  the  rest ; that  the 
innds,  which  had  belonged  to  the  soldiers  of  Antonius, 
should  be  divided  amongst  the  veterans  who  had 
fought  under  the  late  Consuls  and  Octavius  j and  that 
Octavius  and  himself  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
distribution  of  them.  Cicero,  in  answer,  expressed 
his  entire  approbation  of  these  proposals  ;f  assured 
Decimus  Brutus  that  he  had  already  prevented  his 
colleagues  in  the  Commission  from  having  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  division  of  lands,  and  that  it  was  not 
his  fault  that  neither  Decimus  nor  Octavius  had  been 
included  amongst  the  Commissioners.  Under  these 
~ “ — - pircumstances  it  was  the  army,  and  not  Octavius  per- 
sonally, whom  it  seemed  expedient  to  the  Senate  to 
conciliate.  Their  demands  of  pay  and  of  rewards  in 
land,  were  to  be  satisfied  or  moderated  ; their  jealousy 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  civil  authorities,  was  to  be 
lessened  ; and  they  were  to  be  persuaded  to  show 
their  obedience  and  their  respect  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  submitting  to 
the  couimund  of  Decimus  Brutus,  who  was  Consul 
elect,  rather  than  to  that  of  a youth  of  nineteen,  who 
had  been  only  qualified  to  exercise  any  military  author 
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rity  at  all,  by  the  extraordinary  favour  of  the  Senate  in  CaioaOct*- 
dispensing  with  the  strict  observance  of  the  laws  in  Ti“* 
his  behalf  But  when  the  deputation  of  the  Senate 
reached  the  camp  of  Octavius,  the  soldiers  professed  J 

to  be  indignant  that  they  were  addressed  distinctly 
from  their  Genera)  ;*  and  Octavius,  who  had  proba- 
bly determined  already  on  tbe  part  which  be  was  to 
act,  affected  to  be  deeply  injured,  and  while  he  pro- 
fessed  his  readiness  to  obey  the  Senate,  only  inflamed 
the  veterans  still  more  by  his  pretended  meekness,  A.  Ct 
and  determined  them  to  persist  in  their  refusal  to  45. 
listen  to  any  communication  which  they  did  not  re-  to 
ceive  through  him.  39. 

The  defection  of  Lepidus,  which  took  place,  as  we  rber  refuse 
have  seen,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  made  Octa-  loliiten  to 
vius  more  anxious  than  ever  to  terminate  his  opposition  sdepuu- 
to  Antonius.  It  seems  that  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1 *”* 

Plancus  had  carried  his  forces  across  the  Alps,  and  {JeSenateT 
had  formed  a junction  with  those  of  Decimus  Brutus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eporedia  or  Ivrea.  Their 
united  anny  consisted  of  four  veteran  legions,  of  one 
of  two  years  standing,  and  of  nine  newly  levied  ;t  so 
that  although  some  of  these  were  probably  incom- 
plete, yet  the  numerical  strength  of  the  whole  must 
have  been  very  considerable.  But  hardly  any  supe- 
riority of  numbers  could  enable  the  newly-raised 
troops  to  meet  veterans  in  the  field  > so  that  in 
opposing  the  united  armies  of  Lepidus,  Antonius,  and 
Ventidiut,  the  four  veteran  Legions  were  the  only  part 
of  their  force  on  which  Plancus  and  Brutus  could 
safely  calculate.  Plancus  therefore  sent  repeated  let- 
ters to  Octavius,  requesting  him  to  march  to  their 
assistance  ; and  Octavius  answered  them  by  assurances 
that  he  was  coming  without  delay,  although,  in  fact, 
he  was  bent  on  moving  in  the  very  opposite  direction, 
and  on  employing  his  troops,  not  against  Antonius, 
but  against  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome.  Mean-  ^ SeMtJ 
time  the  Senate,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  declared  declare* 

M.  Lepidus  a public  enemy,  together  with  all  his  Lepidus  * 
adherents  jt  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a question  PoWie 
whether  or  no  the  veteran  legions  in  the  Province  of  eoeni y ’ 
Africa,  and  M.  Brutus,  with  his  victorious  army  in 
Greece,  should  be  recalled  for  the  defence  of  Italy. 

It  seems  probable  that  Caaars  friends,  as  long  as  the 
intentions  of  Octavius  were  any  way  doubtful,  repre- 
sented that  it  could  not  fail  to  disgust  and  alienate 
him  entirely,  if  tbe  Senate  appeared  to  mistrust  his 
fidelity  ; and,  above  all,  if  M.  Brutus  were  called  in 
to  overawe  him  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  whilst  the  com- 
mand of  tbe  war  in  the  north  had  been  just  transferred 
from  him  to  Decimus.  Accordingly  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing Octavius  seems  to  have  had  such  influence  that 
M.  Brptus,  although  privately  urged  by  Cicero  to 
cross  over  into  Italy,  was  never  officially  summoned 
home  by  the  Senate  ; but  two  legions  from  the  army 
In  Africa  were  sent  for,  and  were  despatched  accord- 
ingly by  Q.  Corniticius,  the  Commander  of  the  Pro- 
vince ; they  did  not,  however,  arrive  in  Rome  till  the 
month  of  August,  and  their  arrival,  offer  all,  as  we  shall 
sec,  produced  no  benefit.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
July  that  Octavius  sent  to  tbe  Capital  a deputation 
from  his  army,  headed  by  one  of  his  Centurions,  tv 
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Biography,  request,  or  rather  to  demand,  that  he  should  be  elected 
v*— Cousul.*  Wishing,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  avoid  the 
Frew  infamy  of  such  an  outrage,  he  had  before  endeavoured 
-roo  10  8ome  amongst  the  Magistrates  or  mem* 

*7^*  bers  of  the  Senate,  who  would  propose  his  request  in 
70*2  a less  obnoxious  manner  j but  Cicero  affirms, f as  a 
' splendid  proof  of  the  unanimous  good  spirit  by  which 
A c the  people  were  actuated,  that  not  a single  individual 
45  ’ could  be  prevailed  upou  to  countenance  his  ambition. 
to‘  His  soldiers,  however,  were  less  scrupulous ; and  it 
3<2.  is  mentioned  that  when  the  deputation  was  admitted 
Miiiurv  *nto  Senate,  and  had  declared  the  wishes  of  the 
drputauoa  ar*ny»  the  Centurion  who  headed  it,  finding  that  the 
sent  by  Oc-  Senators  hesitated  in  complying,  threw  back  his  mili- 
arias to  uiry  cloak,  and,  pointing  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
exclaimed,  '*  If  you  refuse  our  request,  this  shall 
t^nsulsUfi*  I?™1*1  it.”  When  such  treasonable  language  could  be 
H uttered  with  impunity,  a military  despotism  was,  in 
fact,  already  established.  The  Senate  could  not,  at 
once,  be  induced  to  surrender  up  that  liberty  which  so 
lately  seemed  to  have  been  securely  recovered  j but 
Octavius  determined  now  to  throw  off  the  mask  alto- 
Ortavius  £ct*,er»  put  his  army  in  motion  from  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
marches  to  entered  Italy,  ns  we  are  told,  by  the  very  road  which 
Rowe.  and  his  uncle  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  bis  rebellion,; 
i»  elected  advanced  without  opposition  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
aether  with  occupied  the  Campus  Martins  with  his  troops ; 

jj.  Pedin*.  *od  thus,  under  the  imminent  terror  of  a military 
usurpation,  he  was  admitted  into  the  city,  and  was 
elected  Consul,  together  with  Q.  Pedius,  an  old  officer 
of  his  uncle,  in  the  month  of  August,  710.$  From 
this  moment  the  liberty  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
lost  for  ever;  the  Senate,  now  the  helpless  instrument 
of  military  violence,  was  obliged  to  repeal  its  former 
decrees,  by  which  Antoni  us  and  Lepidus  had  been 
declared  public  enemies ; and  the  famous  Pedian  law 
was  proposed  and  carried  by  Q.  Pedius ; which  en- 
acted that  all  the  assassins  of  Ges&r,  and  all  who  had 
The  ihu-  approved  of  the  murder,  should  be  brought  to  trial 
•ins  of  Cm-  for  that  crime ; and,  on  condemnation,  should  be  for- 
W dT  eJ  bidden  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  according  to  the 
hyR  btw  usual  style  of  attainder.  It  is  said  that  M.  Agrippa 
brought  came  forward  as  the  accuser  of  C.  Cassius  under  this 
forward  by  law;||  and  as  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  other  con- 
0*  Pedius.  apjrotors  were  in  Home  to  answer  to  the  charge, 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  against  them 
all.  In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  the  two 
legions  from  Africa  arrived  in  Italy  but  the  soldiers 
were  soon  corrupted  by  the  general  example  of  their 
comrades,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command  of 
Octavius. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  at  which  we  can 
no  longer  avail  ourselves  of  the  inestimable  guidance 
of  Cicero  and  his  correspondents  ; and  we  are  left  at 
the  very  moment  when  our  curiosity  and  interest  are 
most  intensely  excited,  without  any  means  of  gratify- 
ing them.  We  might,  indeed,  still  present  our  readers 
with  a very  detailed  narrative  of  the  course  of  events, 
if  we  could  prevail  on  ourselves  to  rely  on  Dion 

• Cicero,  ad  FamUarts,  lib.  X.  epist.  xxiv.  Suetonius,  in 
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Cassius  and  Appian.  But  as  we  have  found  how  little  Cains  Ocu- 
they  are  to  be  trusted  when  we  have  been  able  to  try  C«sar 
them  by  a reference  to  good  authorities,  so  when  we  ,lgu>tu,  j 
have  no  opportunity  of  doing  so,  we  cannot  follow 
them  with  confidence,  nor  will  we  injure  the  truth  of  v c 
history  by  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  eiidence  ~0i, 
so  worthless.  1 Ut' 

It  seems  that  Octavius,  soon  after  his  usurpation 
of  the  Consulship,  took  the  field  to  watch  the  move-  — 
menu  of  Antonius,  who,  since  his  junction  with  a c. 
Lepidus,  appears  to  have  remained  for  some  time  45. 
quietly  in  Gaul,  and  not  to  have  made  any  attempts  to 

against  the  army  of  Plancus  aud  Brutus.  But  it  is  39. 

likely  that  he  was  prepared  for  the  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  Octavius  ; and  rightly  augured  that  he  should 
draw  from  his  Consulship  the  same  advantages  which 
he  must  otherwise  have  risked  a battle  to  gain.  Asiniu» 
Asinius  Poliio,*  finding  that  Ccesar  s officers  were  all  PoIJio  * c.d 
uniting  in  one  common  cause,  and  that  his  heir  was  I-  FUocys 
on  the  point  of  taking  his  natural  station  amongst  i°'*  A“* 
them,  surrendered  his  legions  to  Antonius ; and  L. tOQiUB 
Plancus  did  not  hesilute  to  separate  his  troops  from 
those  of  Deeimus  Brutus,  and  to  follow  the  example 
of  Poliio.  Of  the  four  veteran  legions  which  Plancus 
and  Brutus  hod  commanded,  three  had  belonged  to 
Plancus  ;t  and  when  these  submitted  to  Antonius,  it 
is  likely  that  the  siugle  one  which  had  been  com- 
manded by  Brutus,  was  easily  induced  to  follow  the 
example  of  its  comrades.  It  is  said  also,  that  Plancus 
endeavoured  to  make  his  defection  still  more  accept- 
able to  Antonius,;  by  treacherously  getting  the  person 
of  his  late  associate  into  his  power.  In  this  he  failed,  Derma* 
but  Deeimus  Brutus  soon  found  that  he  could  not  Brutus  i « 
depend  upon  the  newly-raised  legions  which  alone  con-  £f**rt*J  by 
tinued  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  They  gradually 
dropped  away  from  him,  and  Brutus  saw  that  his  rours"/*" 
only  resource  was  to  escape,  if  possible,  from  Italy,  escape  into 
and  reach  the  camp  of  M.  Brutus  in  Greece.  His  Greece, 
troops  at  last  deserting  him  altogether,  he  assumed 
the  disguise  of  a Gaul,  and  hoped,  by  avoiding  all  the 
ordinary  roads,  to  make  bis  way  to  Aquileia  and  Illy- 
ricuui,  through  the  territories  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs, 
which  bordered  upon  the  Alps.  He  was  discovered, 
however,  by  one  of  the  Chiefs,  who  instantly  detained 
him,  and  sent  word  to  Antonius  of  his  capture.  An-  He  iitaWn 
tonius  sent  a party  of  soldiers  to  put  him  to  death,  «nd  put  to 
and  to  bring  his  head  away  with  them,  and  his  com-  bv 
mands  were  speedily  executed.  If,  ns  it  is  reported,. orJer  ?* 
the  Gaulish  Chief  who  betrayed  him  had  formerly  re-  Antoaku‘' 
ceived  great  kindnesses  at  bis  bands,!  Deeimus  Brutus 
met  with  a treatment  more  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  peculiar  perfidy  and  ingratitude  which  he  had  him- 
self shown  in  the  assassination  of  Cesar.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  last  port  of  his  life  he  had  well  and  ho- 
nourably supported  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
but  if  Antonius  had  never  been  guilty  of  a worse 
crime  than  the  putting  him  to  death,  his  conduct 
would  have  had  some  plea  of  retaliation  to  urge  ; and 
amidst  the  low  morality  of  the  times,  the  illegality 
of  the  action  might  seem  excused  by  the  former  ille- 
gal violence  of  him  who  was  now  the  victim. 
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Biography.  Octavius,  or  Augustus  as  wc  shall  for  the  future 
v— ~ v^'^'coll  him,*  now  invested  with  the  title  of  Consul,  and 
Fmm  commanding  a numerous  array,  marched  hack  again 
~ c*  towards  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  found  that  Anlonius  und 
“W-  Lepidus  had  by  this  time  recrotssed  the  Alps,  and  were 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mutinu.  A friendly 
correspondence  hod  been  carried  on  between  the 
Chiefs  of  the  two  armies  before  they  were  advanced 
very  near  to  one  another  ; and  it  was  determined 
that  all  differences  should  finally  be  settled,  and  the 
future  measures  which  they  were  to  take  in  common, 
should  be  arranged  at  a personal  interview.  Accord- 
ingly the  meeting  took  place  in  one  of  the  islands, f 
if  so  they  may  be  called,  which  were  formed  in  the 
low  fenny  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po, 
by  the  numerous  streams  which  descended  from  the 
mountains,  and  which  for  want  of  a proper  drainage 
spread  themselves  to  a vast  extent  over  the  low 
country,  encircling  various  tracts  of  marshy  ground 
in  their  irregular  courses.  On  oncof  these  spots  which 
the  subsequent  alterations  in  the  nature  of  the  country 
would  soon  make  it  almost  impossible  to  identify, 
amidst  a scenery,  the  dull  and  loathsome  character  of 
which  well  befitted  the  actors  and  the  acts  which  they 
meditated,  Antonius,  Lepidus,  and  Augustus  held  their 
conference.  It  was  pretended  afterwards  by  the 
writers,  who  flourished  under  the  ImjR-rial  Govern- 
ment, { that  Augustus  for  a long  time  remonstrated 
against  the  bloody  executions  which  Antonius  and 
Lepidus  were  eager  to  perpetrate ; but  his  language 
at  u private  meeting  could  not  be  so  well  ascertained 
as  his  subsequent  conduct ; and  this,  it  is  confessed, 
was  more  remorseless  than  that  of  cither  of  his  asso- 
ciates ; for  whilst  Antonius  and  Lepidus  listened  in 
several  instances  to  the  influence  of  entreaties  or  of 
fav'our,  and  spared  those  whom  they  had  condemned 
to  death,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Augustus  did  not  pardon 
a single  victim. § But  whatever  discussions  may  have 
taken  place  between  the  three  leaders,  the  result 
sufficiently  proved  that  all  principles  and  all  feelings 
of  good  were  overpowered  in  their  minds  by  revenge 
The  si-rond  Wld  ambition.  They  constituted  themselves  into  a 
Triumri-  Triumvirate,  or  High  Commission  of  Three, (j  for 
rste.  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  during  five 
* 11  year*  ' ainon6  themselves  those  Provinces 


• We  harp  resolved  to  call  Ortnviu*  heacrlonrard  bv  tbe 
name  of  Aucra-Hns,  in  ordrr  that  the  cruelties  of  the  Triumvirate, 
and  the  splendour  of  Um  Imperial  Government  may  be 
dutioctlv  associated  in  the  reader  s mind  with  one  and  the 
same  person  ; for  otherwise  the  Emperor  seems  to  have  derived 
a real  benefit  from  hLs  change  of  uamr,  nod  Octnrius,  with  ail 
his  atrocities  is  forgotten,  while  we  think  only  of  Auynstus, 
tlw  peaceful  Sorrreien  of  the  rivilired  world,  the  patron  of 
literature,  anJ  the  idol  of  the  favourite  writers  of  our  vemth. 

t Appian,  lib.  ir.  c.  2.  Plutarch,  in  Antonio,  c.  19.  Such  a 
spot  as  that  described  in  the  text,  wa*  tlie  Isle  of  AUielney,  iu 
-Somersetshire,  to  which  Alfred  is  said  to  have  retired  when  the 
Danes  had  overrun  his  kingdom.  And  the  Isle  of  Ely  still 
retains  tW  name  of  an  Uland ; which  it  obtained  originally 
f'om  similarity  of  situation.  The  progress  of  sjrriculttiral 
improvement  so  alters  the  appcaraoce  of  such  districts,  that 
Atuclaey  now  can  scarcoly,  if  at  all,  be  recognised  * and  tbe 
country  between  the  Apenniuev  and  the  Po,  which  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Triumvirate  little  better  than  a great  fen,  is  now 
described  to  be  one  of  the  richest  and  most  delightful  parts  in 
Italy. 
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of  the  Empire  which  were  subject  to  their  power ; Cai us  nets 
und  nominated  the  persons  who  were  to  hold  the  vius  Cma* 
usual  annual  Magistracies  during  the  term  of  the  A”i?%ulu>- 
Triumvirate ; they  mode  such  liberal  promises  to  their  * 

armies,  that  it  is  said  that  eighteen  of  the  finest  cities 
in  Italy,  together  with  the  territories  adjacent  to  them, 
were  to  be  given  up  to  the  soldiers  os  military  colo- 
nies ; and  they  agreed  to  draw  up  a list  of  pro- 
scription, including  the  names  of  all  those  individuals 
whom  they  proposed  to  murder.  To  cement  the  per- 
sonal union  ot  the  Triumvirs,  it  was  resolved  that 
Clodia,*  the  daughter-in-law  of  Antonius,  being  the 
daughter  of  his  wife  Fulvia  by  her  first  husband  T 
Clodius,  should  be  given  in  marriage  to  Augustus  ; 
but  she  was  as  yet  too  young  to  become  a wife,  and 
in  a short  time  afterwards,  the  nominal  connection, 
which  policy  had  formed,  was,  by  a change  of  poli- 
tical circumstances,  us  readily  dissolved. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement,  Tbe  crv»t 
and  while  its  purport  was  unknown  at  Home,  orders  Fro-vnp- 
were  despatched  to  the  Capital  for  the  murder  ofli°“' 
twelve  or  sixteen  individuals  whom  the  Triumvirs 
wished  to  destroy  before  any  general  alarm  was  git'en.t 
borne  of  these  victims  were  suddenly  assassinated  in 
the  streets,  or  at  social  entertainments;  and  although 
the  armies  of  the  Triumvirs  were  yet  at  a distance,  the 
Consul  Q.  Pedius,  who  had  been  left  by  Octavius  at 
Rome,  sanctioned  these  crimes  by  his  authority,  and 
at  once  showed  to  the  people  the  hopelessness  of  the 
evil  under  ivhicu  they  bad  fallen.  He  attempted,  in- 
deed, to  allay  the  panic  which  these  first  murders 
occasioned,  by  publishing  the  names  of  the  individuals 
whom  he  had  been  ordered  to  destroy,  and  by  as- 
surances that  no  others  should  be  molested.  But  it 
is  said  that  Pedius  died  suddenly,  in  consequence  of 
his  excessive  personal  exertions  to  preserve  tran- 
quillity in  the  city;  and  the  Triumvirs  were  thus  freed 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  his  official  limitation  of 
the  number  of  the  proscribed  might  otherwise  have 
involved  them.  A few  days  afterwards  they  entered 
Rome  with  their  troops  ; the  Omilia  were  assembled 
iu  mockery;  the  appointment  of  the  Triumvirate 
was  proposed  by  P.Ttlius,  (one  of  the  Tribunes,  who 
had  before  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
Cicero's  measures.)  and  was  of  course  agreed  to  with- 
out u murmur.  Then  the  lists  of  proscription  began 
to  be  published  ; but  gradually,  as  had  been  done 
before  by  Sylla,  ns  if  to  protract  the  misery  of  the 
sufferers  by  this  horrible  state  of  suspense.  The  lists 
were  accompanied  by  a proclamation  which  Appian 
professes  to  have  faithfully  translated  into  Greek  from 
its  Latin  original,  and  to  which  probably  no  other 
parallels  can  be  found  in  history  than  that  which 
defended  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;  and  that 
which  encouraged  the  populace  of  Paris  to  the  mur- 
ders committed  in  the  prisons  in  September  1*92*  It 
is  remarkable  too  that  in  the  latter  of  these  two  cases, 
the  very  same  excuse  was  assigned  for  the  massacres 
as  was  now  alleged  by  the  Triumvirs.  " Whilst  wc  are 
hastening  to  attack  our  enemies  abroad,"  said  Lepidus, 

Antonius,  and  Augustus,  " we  cannot  with  safety 
leave  so  many  other  enemies  behind  us  iu  Rome  ; nor 
again  can  we  linger  to  take  precautions  against  our 
domestic  adversaries,  lest  the  dangers  with  which 

• Suetonius,  iff  .Infuita,  c.  f>2. 
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Biography  we  are  threatened  from  abroad  become  too  formidable 
to  be  overcome.”  **  Whilst  the  patriots  are  hastening 
to  the  defence  of  their  country  in  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne,” said  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  " they  cannot 
leave  their  wives  and  children  exposed  to  the  machi- 
nations of  those  numerous  Aristocrats  who  will  he 
let  loose  from  their  prisons  on  the  first  successes 
obtained  by  the  enemy,  to  fill  our  streets  and  our 
houses  with  bloodshed.” 

Under  pretence  of  thus  providing  for  their  se- 
curity, the  Triumvirs  inscribed  on  the  proscription 
list  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  Senators, * 
at  the  lowest  computation,  and  of  a far  greater  num- 
ber of  the  Equestrian  order.  All  persons  were  for- 
bidden to  harbour  or  to  promote  the  escape  of  any  of 
the  proscribed,  under  pain  of  being  sentenced  to  the 
same  fate  themselves  ;t  while  rewards  were  offered  to 
any  who  should  put  them  to  death,  and  bring  their  heads 
to  the  Triumvirs  ; and  it  was  added,  that  no  record 
should  be  kept  of  the  payment  of  this  blood-money; 
that  he  who  received  it  might  not  hereafter  be  exposed 
to  the  public  detestation.  That  no  aggravation  of 
wickedness  might  be  wanting,  each  of  the  three  asso- 
ciates stained  themselves  with  the  blood  of  some 
near  relation  or  former  friend.  M.  Lcpidus  insisted 
that  his  brother,  L.  zEmilius  Paulus,  should  be  pro- 
scribed ; X Antonius  inserted  on  the  list  the  name  of 
his  uncle,  L.  Cssar  ; and  Augustus  added  that  of  his 

rirdian,  C.  Toranius.  In  emulation  of  the  Chiefs, 
Plancus  requested  that  his  brother,  Plotius  Plancus, 
might  be  amongst  the  victims ; and,  if  Appian  may 
be  credited,  Asinius  Pollio,  in  like  manner,  procured 
the  murder  of  his  father-in-law.  The  rewards  offered 
to  the  murderers,  added  the  instigations  of  avarice  to 
those  of  revenge  or  fear,  and  produced  instances  of 
the  most  horrible  domestic  treachery ; freedmen  be- 
traying their  patrons,  slaves  their  masters,  and  chil- 
dren their  parents.  It  is  the  remark  of  Paterculus, § 
that  the  proscription  was  marked  by  the  heroic  fide- 
lity of  wives  towards  their  husbands,  whilst  the  conduct 
of  sons  towards  their  fathers  was  peculiarly  unduti- 
ful  and  perfidious  ; and  he  imputes  this  to  the  eager- 
ness which  men  feel  to  anticipate  their  hopes  of 
future  advantage  ; for  the  son  hoped  by  the  merit  of 
his  parricide  to  save  his  father’s  property  from  con- 
fiscation, and  to  obtain  on  earlier  possession  of  his 
inheritance.  Anecdotes  of  these  fearful  times  were 


greedily  collected,  and  volumes,  as  wc  are  told,  were 
filled  with  them  ;||  some  recording  the  most  tragical 
deaths,  and  others  the  most  extraordinary  escn|»e$,  of 
those  who  wens  destined  to  destruction.  But  of  all 
the  victims  of  the  proscription  we  must  select  the 
most  illustrious,  and  follow  os  carefully  as  we  can  the 
circumstances  of  the  fate  of  M.  Cicero. 

Murder  of  From  the  moment  that  we  can  no  longer  derive  any 

M.  Cicero-  information  concerning  him  from  his  own  writings, 
our  knowledge  of  his  conduct  becomes  much  less 
accurate.  The  latest  of  his  own  letters,  which  bus 
been  preserved  to  us,  is  one  written  to  M.  Brutus  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  July,^[  in  which  he  expresses  great 
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fears  lest  Augustus  should  disappoint  all  his  hopes,  CalnaOcu- 
and  should  falsify  by  some  act  of  treason  ull  the  praises  V1UJ 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  him.  But  two  letters  ug'>* 
from  Brutus  are  extant,*  apparently  of  a still  later  |?ro,n 
date,  written  one  to  Cicero  and  the  other  to  T.  Atticus,  i;  c 
in  both  of  which  Cicero  is  taxed  with  an  excessive  »oi). 
complaisance  towards  Augustus,  and  is  accused  parti-  u, 
cularly  of  having  interceded  with  him  in  too  bumble  n 722. 
manner  In  behalf  of  the  conspirators  against  Ctesar;  and  — 
even  of  having  endeavoured  to  conciliate  him  by  con-  a.  c. 
demning  their  conduct,  and  by  attacking  P.  Cases,  45 

who  was  one  of  the  Tribunes  for  the  year,  and  who,  to 

on  the  motion  of  P.  Titius,  had  been  degraded  from  34. 
his  office  by  the  votes  of  the  Tribes,  since  Augustus 
had  usurped  the  Consulship.  It  is  very  likely  that 
Cicero  was  somewhat  too  credulous  in  trusting  to  the 
fair  professions  which  Augustus  constantly  made  to 
him  ; he  believed,  besides,  that  in  spite  of  the  perni- 
cious counsels  of  his  military  friends,  so  young  a man 
could  not  yet  be  thoroughly  corrupted  ; and  might 
still  be  led  to  choofie  the  better  part,  if  his  suspicions 
of  the  Aristocracy  could  be  lessened.  With  this 
view  he  thought  it  politic  to  praise  him,  and  to  move 
that  extraordinary  honours  should  be  granted  him ; 
he  may  also  have  felt  that  if  Augustus  could  be  taught 
to  respect  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  much  might 
be  indulged  to  his  natural  resentment  towards  the 
assassins  of  his  uncle  ; and  that  in  speaking  to  him  of 
them  and  of  their  conduct,  the  language  of  depreca- 
tion and  censure  was  more  fitting  than  any  higher 
tone.  It  is  true  that  Cicero's  personal  enmity  against 
Antonius  made  him  over-estimate  the  services  which 
Augustus  had  rendered  in  first  taking  up  arms  against 
him  ; nor  did  he  rightly  appreciate  the  real  danger 
which  threatened  the  Commonwealth ; and  which 
arose  not  from  the  ambition  of  any  one  man  howe\er 
unprincipled,  but  from  the  power  and  insolence  of 
the  army  at  large,  who  were  now  conscious  of  their 
strength,  and  were  determined  to  exert  it.  We  are 
told  that  Cicero  at  one  time  was  desirous  of  becoming 
the  colleague  of  Augustus  in  the  Consulship  ;f  and  if 
he  could  have  effected  this,  the  evil  designs  of  his 
colleague  would  have  been  in  great  measure  neu- 
tralized ; the  declarations  of  the  Senate  against  Anto- 
nius and  Lepidus  would  not  have  been  so  easily 
repealed  ; the  law  condemning  the  assassins  of  Cesar 
might  not  have  passed,  nor  the  nominal  authority  of 
Government  have  been  so  speedily  transferred  to  that 
party  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  in  a state 
of  rebellion.  But  Augustus  having  the  power  of  the 
sword  in  his  hands,  determined  to  avail  himself  of  it 
to  the  utmost ; he  chose  therefore  for  his  colleague, 
not  Cicero  but  Q.  Pedius,  and  the  first  measures  of 
his  Consulship  must  have  almost  prepared  Cicero  for 
that  consummation  of  treachery  which  was  soon  after* 
wards  displayed  in  establishing  the  Triumvirate. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  of  Cicero  was  included  in 
that  first  list  of  victims  whom  Q.  Pedius  received 
orders  to  destroy  before  the  arrival  of  the  Triumvirs  at 
Home.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Cicero  could  not  doubt 
of  his  own  danger,  from  the  moment  that  he  heard  of 
the  conferences  and  engagements  between  the  three 
Generals.  He  instantly  therefore  quitted  the  Capital,  J 
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Riographjr.  and  retired  to  his  villa  near  Tusculuin  whence,  by 

' ^ cross  roads,  be  escaped  to  another  of  his  villas  near 

From  Formlse,  intending  to  embark  on  board  of  a vessel 
1 • c’  ut  Caieta,  and  make  the  best  of  bis  way  by  sea  to 
"09.  Macedonia.  A vessel  was  provided  for  him,  and  he 
commenced  his  voyage  ; but  the  wind  was  contrary, 

" " “ and  the  delay  thus  occasioned,  together  with  the 
sickness  which  he  always  felt  severely  at  sea,  induced 
A*  c*  hint  to  return  and  to  take  no  further  steps  to  avoid 

’*i>*  the  fate  which  awaited  him.  " I will  die,”  he  said, 

j?  *•  in  tliat  country  which  1 have  so  often  saved.” 

**'*•  He  was  now  sixty-three  years  of  age,  so  that  death 

seemed  to  him  preferable  to  the  miseries  and  anxieties 
of  a doubtful  flight.  He  landed  therefore  once  more, 
and  returned  to  his  Formian  villa  near  Caieta.  Here 
he  was  disposed  to  remain  and  to  meet  his  death,  but 
his  slaves,*  who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  thus  sacrificed ; and  when  the 
party  of  soldiers  sent  to  murder  him  was  advancing 
towards  the  villa,  they  almost  forced  him  to  put  him- 
self into  his  litter,  and  to  allow  them  to  carry  him 
once  more  on  board  of  the  vessel  which  was  still 
lying  at  Caieta.  But  as  they  were  bearing  the  litter 
towards  the  sea,  they  were  overtaken  in  the  walks  of 
his  own  grounds  by  the  soldiers  who  were  in  search 
of  him,  and  who  were  headed  by  one  Herenoiua,  a 
Centurion,  and  by  C.  Popilius  Lamas.  Popilius  was 
a native  of  Picenum,t  and  had,  on  a former  occasion, 
been  successfully  defended  by  Cicero,  when  brought 
to  trial  for  some  offence  before  the  Courts  at  Rome. 
As  the  assistance  of  advocates  was  given  gratuitously, 
the  connection  between  them  and  their  clients  was 
esteemed  very  differently  from  what  it  is  amongst  us  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  an  instance  of  peculiar  atrocity 
that  Popilius  offered  his  services  to  Antonius  to  murder 
his  Patron,  from  no  other  motive  than  the  hope  of 
gaining  his  favour  by  showing  such  readiness  to  de- 
stroy his  greatest  enemy.  The  slaves  of  Cicero,! 
undismayed  at  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  pre- 
pared to  defend  their  master  *,  but  he  refused  to  allow 
any  blood  to  be  shed  on  his  account,  and  commanded 
them  to  set  down  the  litter,  and  to  await  the  issue  in 
silence.  He  was  obeyed,  and  when  the  soldiers  came 
up,  be  stretched  out  his  head  with  perfect  calmness, 
’ and  submitted  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  Popilius. 
* When  the  murder  was  accomplished,  the  soldiers  cut 

off  his  two  hands  also,  as  the  instruments  with  which 
he  had  written  his  Philippic  Orations } and  the  head 
and  hands  were  both  carried  to  Rome  and  exposed 
together  at  the  Rostra,  at  that  very  place  where  he 
hod  been  so  lately  heard  with  an  universal  feeling  of 
admiration,  “ such,"  says  Livy,  “ os  no  human  tongue 
had  ever  excited  before."  Men  crowded  to  see  his 
mangled  remains,  and  testified  by  their  tears,  the 
compassion  and  affection  which  his  unworthy  death, 
and  his  pure  and  amiable  character  had  so  justly 
deserved. 

Fsfftfa «l  In  reviewing  the  political  life  of  Cicero,  it  cannot, 

rhsnu-trr  wr  think,  be  doubted,  that  none  of  his  contemporaries 
at  Ctero.  him  in  the  liberality  of  bis  views,  or  the 

integrity  of  his  motives.  He  has  been  usually  charged 
with  vacillation  and  timidity  throughout  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  his  return  from  banishment  in 


• Plutarch,  im  Current,  c.  47 , 48. 
f Valerius  Maximos,  lib.  r.  c.  3. 
; fragment.  Litii,  tvjrri. 


696,  and  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  between  Pompcy  CaiosOcta 
and  Caesar.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  in  all  great  poli-  T”**  C****1 
licnl  convulsions,  candour  and  acuteness  are  apt  to  u^uitu*'j 
lead  to  indecision  j*  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  they  yroaT^ 

will  incur  the  reproach  of  it  from  all  the  more  violent  v c> 

partisans  of  either  side.  At  Rome,  immediately  be- 
fore  the  commencement  of  Cicsar's  rebellion,  ncithei  tu 
of  the  two  parties,  by  which  the  State  was  divided  72?. 
was  worthy  of  the  cordial  support  of  an  honest  and  — 
well  judging  citizen.  The  heads  of  the  high  Aristo-  a.  c. 
crary  were  selfish  and  violent ; the  popular  Tribunes  45. 
and  tbe  military  leaders,  whose  interests  they  served,  to 
were  turbulent  and  unprincipled.  A few  years  earlier,  32. 
while  Pompey  and  Carsnr  were  as  yet  acting  in  union 
with  one  another,  the  Aristocratical  leaders  were  not 
such  os  to  encourage  confidence  > and  their  jealousy 
of  Cicero,  because  he  wus  not  by  birth  or  inclination 
exclusively  connected  with  themselves,  was  a public 
as  well  as  a personal  reason  for  his  regarding  them 
with  suspicion  and  dislike.  At  the  same  time  Cicero 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  biassed  at  this  particular 
period  by  private  feelings  ; by  the  flattering  language 
of  Ponqiey  and  Ciesar  on  the  one  side,  which  affected 
the  placability  of  his  nature  even  more  than  its 
vanity  ; and  by  the  countenance  which  the  Aristocracy 
at  this  time  gave  to  his  enemy  Clodius,  because  they 
wished  to  employ  his  services  in  annoying  the  Trium- 
virate. The  greatest  error  into  which  these  feelings 
led  him,  was  the  speech  which  be  made  in  the  Senate 
**  on  the  disposal  of  the  Consular  Provinces in 
which  he  pronounced  a high  panegyric  upon  Cesar, 
and  urged  that  be  should  be  continued  in  his  command 
in  Gaul,  while  at  the  same  time  he  advised  the  re  cal 
of  Piso  from  Macedonia,  and  of  Gnbinius  from  Syria. 

But  six  years  before  the  commencement  of  Cttsur's 
rebellion,  it  was  hardly  to  be  suspected  that  he  in- 
tended to  use  his  Province  as  a means  of  enabling 
bim  to  make  war  upon  his  country  ; or  that  be  bail  no 
thoughts  of  resigning  his  command  in  Gaul  till  it 
should  be  exchanged  tor  the  sovereignty  of  the  Empire. 

When  the  Civil  war  at  last  broke  out,  Cicero  disap- 
proved of  the  system  on  which  Ponqicy  intended  to 
conduct  it,  and  particularly  of  his  purpose  of  leaving 
Italy.  Yet  be  was  only  prevented  at  first  from  follow- 
ing him  into  Greece  by  the  rapid  advance  of  Cesar  s 
army  into  Apulia,  by  wliich  be  was  precluded  from 
joining  Pompey  at  Brundusiuin  ; and  afterwards,  having 
tried  In  vain,  yet  without  the  least  compromise  of  his 
own  character,  to  persuade  Cesar  to  conclude  a peace 
on  equitable  terms,  he  escaped  from  Italy  on  the  first 
opportunity,  and  joined  the  standard  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  Macedonia.  There  a nearer  view  of  the 
avowed  sentiments  and  designs  of  the  Aristocratical 
leaders,  made  him,  indeed,  a lukewarm  follower  of 
their  cause.  To  say  nothing  of  the  immediate  confis- 
cations and  proscriptions  which  they  announced  as 
the  first  fruits  of  tlieir  victory,  Cicero  might  justly 
dread  that  their  triumph  would  be  followed  by  the  re- 
enactment of  Sylln’s  most  tyrannical  measures,  the 
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Biography,  destruction  of  the  Tribunitian  magistracy,  and  the  ap- 
v— ^ v-—-/  propriation  of  the  whole  Judicial  power  to  theSenato- 
Pr»n»  rian  Order.  Seeing  thus  so  much  to  excite  bis  fears  in 
v-  the  success  of  either  party,  the  miseries  of  Civil  war 
709.  would  naturally  strike  upon  his  mind  with  propor- 
^ tionate  force  ; and  he  wished  to  escape  at  any  rate, 
' **•  from  any  personal  share  in  a struggle  which  he 
abhorred,  as  soon  as  he  could  with  honour.  Accord- 
^ ingly,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  he  took  no  further 
v*'  part  in  the  war,  but  returned  to  Italy,  and  received 

}?  the  conquerors  permission  to  live  in  the  quiet  enjuy- 

ment  of  his  own  property.  When  Cesar's  power  was 
finally  established,  Cicero  kept  up  his  former  ac- 
quaintance with  him  on  the  terms  of  mutual  civility  $ 
but  he  received  from  him  no  favours,  unless  wc  con- 
sider it  in  that  light,  that  his  family  was  one  amongst 
many  which  Csesnr  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Patricians, 
when  he  wished  to  fill  up  the  losses  sustained  by  that 
Order  in  the  late  wars.  At  lost,  after  Cze6ar’s  death, 
when  a fair  prospect  opcoed  of  restoring  the  old  Con- 
stitution, Cicero  acted  with  a degree  of  firmness  and 
decision,  which  we  think  adds  probability  to  the 
representation  which  we  have  given  of  his  motives 
and  feelings  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career. 

Ills  main  error,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  was  his  excessive  partiality  to  the  assassins  of 
Caesar,  and  his  throwing  so  great  a military  force  into 
their  hands.  The  murder  of  C«esar  was  an  action,  at 
the  best,  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Except  the  single 
pretence  of  revenging  his  death,  the  new  eucmies 
of  the  Constitution  had  not  another  excuse  for  their 
treason  j while  the  cause  which  Cieero  upheld  was 
• perfectly  pure,  if  it  did  not  needlessly  encumber  itself 

by  upholding  an  act  of  assassination,  and  rewarding 
the  murderers.  The  more  respectable  part  of  Caesar  s 
old  officers,  such  as  Hirtius,  and  Pansa,  and  Cornifi- 


cius  ; and  of  those  moderate  men  who  had  submitted 
to  his  power  without  having  shared  in  the  guilt  of 
his  first  rebellion,  such  as  P.  Servilius,  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
I*.  Philippus,  and  others,  were  the  very  men  to  whom 
the  Commonwealth  might  most  safely  have  trusted  the 
defence  of  its  liberties  against  Antonias  ; for  not  only 
would  Cjcsars  veterans  have  obeyed  them  without 
reluctance,  but  all  that  numerous  party  who  had  been 
gainers  by  the  late  revolution,  looked  upon  these  men 
as  their  security  against  the  excesses  of  a complete  reac- 
tion, and  would  have  willingly  supported  the  Common- 
wealth so  long  as  they  conducted  the  administration 
of  it.  And  with  them  Cicero  might  aafely  have  taken 
his  place  as  their  associate,  or  even  as  their  leader  j 
for  his  eloquence  and  his  integrity  had  made  him  long 
and  generally  popular ; and  the  only  ground  of  the 
offence  which  Cffisnr’s  veterans  entertained  against 
him,  was  his  so  closely  connecting  himself  with  the 
assassins  of  their  General.  Eveu  Augustus  himself 
might  not  so  soon  have  proved  a traitor,  had  he  not 
seen  that  while  Cicero  was  on  the  one  hand  courting 
his  support,  he  was  on  the  other  conferring  exorbitant 
powers  on  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  investing  them 
with  the  whole  military  command  of  the  East.  The 
restoration  of  the  Commonwealth  might  have  been 
practicable;  but  to  reinstate  the  old  Aristocracy,  or 
the  friends  of  Pompey,  in  their  former  supremacy  was 
clearly  not  so.  But  perhaps  after  all  the  preservation 
of  any  form  of  Civil  Government  was  become  impos- 
sible, since  the  army  was  grown  so  formidable  as  to 
form  a distinct  interest  of  its  own ; and  since  its 
▼OL.  x. 


favour  or  displeasure  were  held  up  even  in  the  debates 
of  the  Senate  as  objects  of  hope  or  fear.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Cicero  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  a reputation  of 
patriotism  and  Integrity  ; nor  is  his  life,  as  a citizen, 
stained  with  any  thing  worse  than  some  mixture  of 
vanity  and  erroneous  judgment  amid  many  splendid 
instances  of  liberality  and  moderation,  and  wisdom 
and  vigour 

Amongst  the  other  distinguished  persons  who  were 
murdered  in  the  same  proscription,  may  be  noticed 
Q.  Cicero  and  his  son,  C.  Toranios,  a man  of  Pnetorian 
dignity,*  and  who  had  been  guardian  to  Augustus ; 
L.  ViUius  Annalis.f  one  of  the  Praetors  for  the  present 
year  j C.  Plotius  Pluncus,  the  brother  of  L.  Pluncus ; 
and,  according  to  Appian,  Salvius,  J one  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, and  Minucius,  also  one  of  the  Praetors.  L. 
C®sar,§  the  uncle  of  Antonius,  was  saved  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  sister ; and  L.  Paulus,  the  brother  of 
Lepidus,  was  allowed  to  escape  by  the  soldiers  sent 
to  murder  him,  who  respected,  it  is  said,  the  brother 
of  their  General ; or  perhaps  were  shocked  at  the 
unnatural  wickedness  of  that  General,  in  commanding 
the  murder  of  so  near  a relation.  M.  VairoJI  formerly 
one  of  Pompcy's  Lieutenants  in  Spain,  but  much  more 
known  as  a man  of  letters,  was  saved  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Q.Calenus.  Apulius,^[  perhaps  the  same 
person  who  was  Tribune  in  this  very  year,  and  who 
was  warmly  attached  to  Cicero,  escaped  to  the  army 
of  M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia.  Some  of  the  expedients 
by  which  individuals  who  had  been  proscribed  pre- 
served their  lives,  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  serving 
to  illustrate  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Sentius 
Satuminus  YTctulio**  assumed  the  dress  and  ensigns 
of  a Praetor,  disguised  his  slaves  as  lictors,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  Rome  towards  Naples,  with  all  the  state 
of  a public  officer  5 impressing  carriages  for  his  use, 
taking  possession  of  the  inns  on  the  road,  and  obb'ging 
all  travellers  whom  he  met  to  move  out  of  the  way 
till  he  had  passed.  Having  thus  reached  Puteoli  in 
safety,  he  there  pretended  to  be  employed  on  the 
service  of  the  State,  and  demanded  some  vessels  for 
the  conveyance  of  himself  and  his  attendants,  which 
being  granted,  he  effected  his  passage  in  safety  to 
Sicily,  where  Sex.  Pompeius  was  holding  the  chief 
command.  Antius  Restio  had  been  proscribed, ft  and 
escaped  from  his  house  secretly  by  night,  while  his 
slaves  having  heard  of  their  master's  sentence,  were 
busily  engaged  in  plundering  his  property.  One  slave 
alone  had  watched  him,  and  followed  him  in  his  flight; 
a man  who  had  been  branded  in  the  face  by  his  master 
for  some  offence,  and  had  been  confined  in  chains  in 
his  workhouse,  from  whence  he  had  only  been  released 
by  some  of  his  fellow-servants  at  the  time  of  the  ge- 
neral ruin  of  their  master's  fortunes.  This  man  over- 
took Antius,  assured  him  that  he  entertained  no 
resentment  against  him  for  the  punishment  which  he 
had  received,  but  rather  felt  grateful  to  him  for  many 
former  kindnesses  ; and  having  concealed  him  out  of 
the  way  of  the  soldiers  who  were  in  search  of  him,  he 
began  to  construct  a funeral  pile,  and  then  having, 


* Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  lx.  C- 11.  Suetonius,  in  .Infinite,,  c.  27. 

Appian,  lib.  iv.  c.  18. 

{ Ibid,  c-  37. 

% Ibid.  c.  46. 

Applao.  lib.  ir.  c.  45. 
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t Valerias  Maximus,  lib.  ix.  c.  11. 
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Biography.  without  any  scruple,  murdered  an  old  man  who  hap- 
pened  to  be  passing  by  on  the  road,  he  placed  his 
From  body  upon  it.  The  soldiers  coming  up  while  he  was 
v"  c*  thus  employed,  he  hastened  to  tell  them  that  he  bod 
709*  himself  kilied  the  object  of  their  search,  in  revenge 
for  the  former  ill  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  him ; and  as  his  story  seemed  probable,  they 
contented  themselves  with  taking  the  head  of  the 
A\c*  murdered  man  as  that  of  Antius,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  usual  reward  from  the  Triumvirs  on  producing  it* 
and  suspicion  being  thus  laid  asleep,  Antius  himself 
was  conducted  from  his  hiding  place  by  his  slave, 
and  escaped  with  him  into  Sicily.  M.  Volusius,*  one 
of  the  Aidiles,  procured  from  a friend  the  dress  of  one 
of  the  Ministers  of  Isis,  and  disguising  himself  in  the 
long  linen  gown,  and  wearing  the  mask  made  like  a 
dog's  face,  which  were  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
that  order  of  |»ersons,  he  went  about  through  the 
streets  dancing  and  begging  mouey  of  the  passengers  j 
and  in  this  manner  he  made  his  way  through  a consider- 
able part  of  the  country,  till  he  at  last  escaped  out  of 
Italy.  Some  of  the  proscribed  assumed  the  disguiso 
of  Centurions,  and  arming  their  sluves  as  soldiers  went 
about  as  if  they  were  themselves  employed  in  the 
pursuit  of  others  ; and  once,  it  is  mentioned,  two  of 
these  parties  fell  in  with  one  another  ;t  and  each  mis- 
taking the  other  for  the  real  emissaries  of  the  Trium- 
virs, they  fought  for  some  time  without  discovering 
their  mutual  mistake.  One  man  of  the  name  of 
VituUnus,?  formed  a considerable  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rhcgium,  partly  out  of  those  who  were 
proscribed,  and  had,  like  himself,  escaped  the  mur- 
derers, and  partly  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
eighteen  cities  of  Italy  which  the  Triumvirs  had  given 
up  to  their  soldiers  as  settlements.  Thus  supported, 
he  cut  off  several  parties  that  were  going  ubout  in 
pursuit  of  the  proscribed  j till  at  last,  when  a strong 
detachment  was  sent  against  him,  he  maintained  se- 
veral obstinate  contests,  and  before  he  was  killed  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  son,  and  several 
others  who  had  been  proscribed,  had  effected  their 
escape  to  Sicily  in  safety.  Amidst  the  horrors  of  the 
tin.es,  we  arc  told  thut  several  orphans.^  of  tender 
age,  who  were  heirs  to  large  properties,  were  included 
in  the  proscription,  that  their  wealth  might  become 
the  prey  of  the  Triumvirs.  One  of  these,  of  the 
name  of  Atilius,  had  just  gone  through  the  ceremony 
of  putting  on  the  manly  gown,  and  was  going,  as  wus 
the  custom,  attended  by  a numerous  company  of  his 
friends,  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  Temples.  It  was  sud- 
denly announced  that  his  name  was  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  proscribed ; the  procession  instantly 
dispersed,  and  Atilius,  deserted  by  all  his  relations, 
fled  to  his  mother's  house  for  shelter.  But  even  she 
refused  to  receive  him,  dreading  to  incur  the  penalty 
denounced  aguinst  all  who  should  harbour  the  pro- 
scribed. Thus  cast  off,  and  despairing  of  protection 
from  any  one  else,  when  his  own  mother  had  abandoned 
him,  he  tied  to  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  country 
and  took  refuge  amongst  the  mountains  ; but  being 
obliged  to  descend  into  the  vallics  to  get  food,  he  was 
seized  by  a kidnapper,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing off  travellers,  and  confining  them  as  slaves  in  bis 

• Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  Appi*a,  Hb.  hr.  c.  47. 

Appiau,  r.  46.  2 find.  c.  25. 

i Ibid.  c.  30. 


workhouse.  Unable  to  bear  the  cruelties  to  which  CaiusOei*. 
he  was  here  exposed,  he  made  bis  escape  to  the  high  riu*  Cwa* r 
road,  and,  in  utter  despair,  gave  himself  up  to  the  first  Au6TO,lU8- 
military  party  that  passed  by,  and  was  by  them, S— 
accordingly,  put  to  death.  r<,ra 

If  any  thing  could  be  wanting  to  complete  the  general 
misery,  it  was  added  by  the  utter  insolence  with  w hich  * 

the  Triumvirs  mocked  the  victims  of  their  tyranny.  700. 
Rufus  Qesctius,  a Senator,*  had  been  proscribed, 
because  he  was  the  owner  of  a house  and  property  a.  c. 
adjoining  to  those  of  Fulvio,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  45.* 
and  had  often  refused  to  sell  them  to  her.  lie  was  to* 
murdered,  and  his  head,  as  usual,  was  brought  to  33. 
Antonius,  who  happened  to  be  at  table  with  u party  R 
of  his  associates.  After  carefully  examining  the  feu-  J ^ oor 
tures  of  the  face,  Antonius  said  to  the  soldiers,  **  This  Triumvir*, 
is  no  acquaintance  of  mine/’t  and  desired  them  to 
take  it  to  Fulvia ; and  she  ordered  it  to  be  exfiosed, 
not  as  usual  at  the  Rostra,  but  in  front  of  the  house 
which  hud  been  the  occasion  of  his  murder.  M. 

Lepidus  and  L.  Plaacus,!  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
proscription,  determined  to  enjoy  the  honours  of  a 
Triumph  for  some  victories  which  they  had  gained 
while  commanding  respectively  the  Provinces  of 
Gallia  NarUmutnais,  and  Gallia  Trcuualpina.  An  order 
was  issued,  commanding  that  the  usual  marks  of  ge- 
neral rejoicing  should  not  be  omitted  ; that  the  people 
should  attend  the  Triumphal  procession,  and  should 
offer  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  at  the  Temples.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Lepidus  and  Plane  us  had 
each  caused  the  name  of  his  own  brother  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  lists  of  the  proscribed  ; and  in  allnsion 
to  this,  their  own  soldiers,  availing  themselves  of  the 
customary  license  of  the  occasion,  shouted  aloud,  as 
they  followed  their  cliariots,  De  Germania,  non  tie 
Gallia,  duo  Triumphant  Consults. § 

One  object  of  all  these  dreadful  atrocities,  had  Their  ra- 
been  the  money  which  the  Triumvirs  hoped  to  gain  parity, 
from  the  sale  of  the  property  of  their  victims.fi  But 
In  this  hope  they  were  greatly  disappointed.  The  plate 
and  most  articles  of  valuable  furniture  were  generally 
plundered  by  the  slaves  of  the  owner,  as  soon  as  hia 
name  was  seen  on  the  fatal  list ; and  the  houses  and 
landed  estates  could  only  be  sold  at  low  prices  be- 
cause the  people  in  general  considered  it  infamous  to 
become  purchasers  j and  A.  Cascelliuj*,*[  a lawyer  of 
high  reputation,  steadily  refused  to  make  any  instru- 
ment of  conveyance  for  property  granted  by  the 
Triumvirs,  or  possibly  sold  at  their  auctions,  considering 
such  means  of  acquiring  it  to  be  no  better  than  robbery. 
Accordingly  the  Triumvirs  finding  themselves  still  in 
want  of  money,  drew  out  a list  of  fourteen  hundred 
ladies,**  who  were  ordered  to  make  exact  returns  of 
their  property,  that  a proportionate  tax  might  be 
levied  upon  them.  This  excited  great  indignation, 
and  the  persons  aggrieved  having  first  applied  in 
vain  for  the  intercession  of  the  female  relations  of 


* Valerius  Maximus,  Hb.  be.  c.  5.  Appinn,  c.  29. 
f “ limne  <go  motion  imm  Aritu."  Vkleriui  Miuimiu,  lib.  U.  C.  5. 
j Appiao,  c.  31.  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  <17. 
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Biography.  the  Triumvirs,  assembled  themselves  in  the  Forum, 
-v-w'  and  trusting  to  the  protection  of  their  sex,  addressed 
Prom  tho  Triumvirs  in  very  forcible  language,  and  succeeded 
r*  c*  in  obtaining  from  them  an  abatement  of  the  greatest  part 

700.  of  the  tax  which  it  had  been  intended  to  raise.  But  as 

10  the  men  could  not  utter  their  complaints  with  equal 
safety,  they  were  condemned  to  make  up  for  this  dc- 
ficiency.  Every  person,  of  what  rank  or  condition 
A‘  c*  soever,  who  was  possessed  of  property  to  the  amount 
45  of  more  than  400,000  H.S.  or  about  «£d200.*  was 
required  to  furnish  n loan  of  two  per  ceut  upon  all 
that  he  was  worth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  the  value 
of  a year's  income  as  a tax  for  the  immediate  expenses 
of  the  war. 

Crimes  of  But  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  Triumvirs  them- 
tbcwldiera  w]Ves,  great  as  they  were,  might  yet  have  been 
and  ©then,  Mtistied  by  ao  many  murders  and  confiscations  as  we 
have  already  recorded.  A wider  and  aln.ost  boundless 
scene  of  misery  was  opened  by  the  infinite  vexations, 
robberies,  and  violences  of  every  kind  which  were 
committed  by  the  army  at  large  j+  when  every  soldier 
gratified  his  passions  without  scruple,  and  the  Trium- 
virs dared  not  refuse  to  their  instruments  that  same 
license  of  wickedness  which  they  were  themselves  so 
largely  enjoying.  The  example  of  the  soldiers  was 
followed  by  numerous  bands  of  slaves  and  other  low 
persons,  who  took  advantage  of  the  general  confusion 
to  plunder  and  murder  in  their  turn,  and  often  assumed 
the  disguise  of  soldiers  to  ensure  to  themselves  im- 
punity. But  as  their  resentment  was  not  dreaded, 
their  disorders  were  uiore  speedily  repressed  ■,  orders 
were  given  by  the  Triumvirs  to  punish  those  who 
committed  unauthorized  acts  of  violence  > and  as  the 
soldiers  were  too  formidable  to  be  restrained,  the 
inferior  malefactors  were  the  only  sufferers  ; and  of 
these  last  several  were  seized  and  crucified. 

ReflectUms  Although  no  previous  provocation,  uor  any  prospect 
on  the  Pro-  0f  future  benefits  to  the  Commonwealth,  could  justify 
scnptkm.  *ny  so  atrocious  a massacre,  yet  its  wicked- 

ness becomes  still  more  heightened  when  wc  consider 
the  only  pleas  which  its  perpetrators  could  urge  in 
their  defence,  and  the  utter  selfishness  of  the  motives 
by  which  they  were  actuated.  Their  great  pretence  was 
to  revenge  the  murder  of  Cainr  j an  act  the  guilt  of 
which  was  confined  to  about  sixty  individuals,  scarcely 
any  of  whom  were  among  the  victims  of  the  present 
proscription.  Thousands,  who  had  no  shore  in  his 
death,  might  very  justly  have  rejoiced  in  the  effects 
of  it,  in  the  dissolution  of  a tyrannical  power,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  lawful  Constitution  ; and  after 
the  murder  had  been  perpetrated,  the  best  course  which 
could  be  followed  was  that  which  the  Senate  actually 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Cicero,  to  decree  a general 
amnesty  for  the  past ; and  to  resume  the  usual  form 
of  the  Government,  as  if  Caesar's  usurpation  had  never 
interrupted  it.  And  on  this  principle  the  more  res- 
pectable of  Cssar's  friends,  such  as  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
acted  } who,  while  openly  lamenting  and  condemning 
his  mnrdcr,  thought  that  it  ill  became  them  to  renew 
the  Civil  war  for  the  purpose  of  revenging  it ; but 
that  it  was  the  duty  or  all  good  citizens  to  uphold 
that  old  Constitution  of  their  country  w hich  was  now 
by  whatever  means  restored ; especially  as  all  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  late  revolution  were  still 


• Appisa,  c.  34.  t Ibid*  C.  35. 


maintained.  In  tire  extension  of  the  privileges  of  CdusOci li- 
cit izen ship  to  a great  number  of  foreigners,  and  the  rin*  ( *’wir 
elevation  of  ninny  individuals  of  hnmble  birth  to  the  vA^g1l^uy’ 
enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honours.  But  Antonius  and 
Lepidus  wishing  to  continue  the  system  of  military  c c> 
usurpation,  and  having  been  deservedly  declared 
public  enemies,  were  anxious  to  exterminate  all  those  to 
who  were  zealously  attached  to  the  Constitution  of  722. 
their  country;  while  Augustus  hoping  to  inherit  his  — . 

uncle’s  sovereignty  as  well  as  his  name  and  private  a.  c. 
fortune,  and  animated  besides  with  that  inveteracy  45. 
which  men  naturally  feel  against  a cause  which  they  to 
have  deserted  and  betrayed,  longed  to  destroy,  if  32, 
possible,  the  whole  of  the  Aristocratical  party,  that 
Lis  wuy  to  the  Throne  might  be  cleared  from  all  im- 
pediments. His  conduct,  accordingly,  was  marked 
by  peculiar  traits  of  malignity  and  hard-hearted  ness. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  himself  was  not 
know  n to  spare  a single  victim  of  those  w hom  he  had 
marked  out  for  death  ; and  he  opposed  every  inclina- 
tion to  clemency  in  his  associates.  When  the  pro- 
scription was  ended,*  Lepidus,  in  a sjieech  to  the 
Senate,  made  something  of  an  apology  for  what  was 
past ; and  said  that  henceforth  such  instances  of 
severity  would  not  be  repeated,  os  enough  of  the 
guilty  had  been  already  punished ; but  Augustus  arose 
and  added,  that  he  had  only  closed  the  proscription 
as  long  as  he  thought  proper,  but  without  meaning  to 
impose  the  least  restriction  on  himself  with  regard 
to  his  future  measures.  When  he  thus  spoke  and 
acted,  he  was  scarcely  onc-and-twcnty  years  old.  Had 
his  whole  after  life  been  marked  by  nothing  but  bene- 
fits to  bis  country,  no  human  judgment  would  be 
warranted  in  attributing  his  altered  conduct  to  any 
better  motive  titan  the  absence  of  temptation  ; for  he 
who  had  once  plunged  so  deeply  in  wickedness,  must 
ever  be  suspected  of  being  ready  to  do  the  name  again 
if  his  interests  required  it,  unless  he  could  give  posi- 
tive proof  that  he  regarded  his  former  crimes  with 
remorse  and  abhorrence. 

Whilst  Italy  was  overwhelmed  by  these  calamities,!  The  pro- 
Ihrcc  neighbouring  countries  afforded  a secure  refuge  ■frih'd  arc 
to  all  those  of  the  proscribed  who  were  happy  enough 
to  reach  them.  Many  accordingly  escaped  to  M.  Africa  and 
Brutus  in  Macedonia,  and  to  Q.  Cornificius  in  Africa  ; Sicily/ 
but  a stilt  greater  number  fled  to  Sicily,  where  Sex. 
l'ompeius,  in  a manner  worthy  of  his  name,  was 
exercising  the  most  unwearied  benevolence  towards 
all  of  bis  persecuted  countrymen,  to  whom  he  had 
the  means  of  extending  it.  We  have  already  men-  Scx.Pcun- 
tioned,  that  after  he  had  been  recalled  from  banish-  pdus  re- 
ment,  and  the  Senate  had  resolved  to  pay  him  out  of  cl?irc""Q 
the  Treasury  the  value  of  his  lather's  property,  he  J^lUon*- 
remained  for  some  time  at  Massiliu,.  waiting  to  see  roanij 
the  issue  of  the  campaign  at  Mulina ; and  unable  to  the  Senate, 
take  the  active  part  in  it  which  he  wished,  because  °‘Ty 
Caesar’s  veterans,  who  were  serving  under  Hirtius,  P*0®0*!* 
l’onsa,  and  Augustus,  were  unwilling  to  receive 
amongst  them  the  son  of  Pompey.  After  the  battle 
of  Mutina  however,  when  the  treason  of  Lepidus, 
and  the  suspected  fidelity  of  Augustus,  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Senate  to  avail  thcmsch'cs  of  some 
more  trust-worthy  aid.  Sex.  Pompeiua  was  appointed 
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Biography.  to  the  general  command  of  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth,*  with  an  authority  on  every  part  of 
From  the  coast,  which,  like  that  granted  to  his  father  in  the 
u.  c.  war  with  the  Cilician  Pirates,  extended  over  the  whole 
709.  country  within  a certain  distance  from  the  sen.  He 
to  had  retained  at  Massilia  part  of  the  fleet  which  had 

'**•  belonged  to  him  in  Spain;  and  having  speedily  in- 

creased it  after  he  had  received  his  commission  from 
*'rc*  the  Senate,  he  soiled  to  Sicily,  deeming  that  island  a 
favourable  situation  for  his  head-quarters  ; and  the 
^2  whole  of  it,  according  to  the  tenour  of  his  appoint- 
ment, being  properly  included  within  the  limits  of 
his  authority.  Sicily  was  at  that  time  held  by  A. 
Pom  penis  Bithynicus,  who  hail  received  the  govern- 
ment of  it  from  Ca:sar ; but  it  was  occupied,  after 
some  resistance,  by  Sex.  Pompeius,  and  when  the 
proscription  began,  he  was  in  complete  possession  of 
Hi*  active  it.  He  instantly  ordered  his  ships  and  smaller  vessels 
to  cruise  along  the  coasts  of  Italy, t to  intimate  their 
pnweribed  Pre*<rncc  by  every  possible  signal,  and  to  receive  on 
p ' board  every  one  who  applied  to  them  for  protection. 

To  tempt  the  avarice  of  the  soldiers  employed  in  the 
massacres,  he  offered  to  each  individual  who  should 
preserve  any  proscribed  person,  double  the  sum  which 
the  Triumvirs  gave  for  his  murder.  To  those  who 
reached  Sicily,  he  offered  every  consolation  and  relief 
in  his  power,  supplying  them  with  clothing  and  other 
articles  of  which  they  stood  in  need,  and  conferring 
on  those  of  higher  rank  amongst  them  some  com- 
mand in  his  army  or  navy.  Nor  did  he  ever  after- 
wards, from  any  seltish  consideration,  abandon  them ; 
but  when  he  concluded  his  treaty  with  Antonius  and 
Augustus,  he  expressly  stipulated  that  all  who  had 
fled  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  proscription,  should 
be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  in  perfect  safety. 
It  Is  delightful  to  refresh  ourselves  lor  a moment 
with  a picture  of  power  actively  exerted  for  objects 
of  benevolence  : and  to  those  who  revere  the  memory 
of  Pompcy  the  Great,  it  Is  pleasing  to  think  that  as 
his  conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Pirates,  was  a 
single  instance  of  wisdom  and  humanity,  amidst  the 
cruelties  of  other  Roman  Generals  ; so  the  virtues 
of  bis  son  afford  the  principal  relief  to  that  dismal 
scene  of  wickedness  and  misery  which  the  party  of 
his  enemies  were  now  exhibiting. 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  the  proscription  the 
year  711  expireo  ; and  although  the  whole  actual 
power  of  the  State  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Triumvirs, 
they  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  preserve  nominally  the 
usual  offices  of  the  Commonwealth ; and  accordingly, 
M.  Lepidus  and  L.  Planeua  were  named  as  Consuls 
for  the  new  year.  Lepidus  was  to  remain  at  Rome,  J 
and  superintend  the  Government  of  Italy  j whilst  his 
two  associates,  Antonius  and  Augustus  were  to  under- 
take the  management  of  the  war  against  Brutus  and 
Cassius  in  the  East,  and  against  Sex.  Pompeius  and 
vir*  obtl?  Comificius,  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  In  Africa,  indeed, 
the  contest  was  speedily  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
>f  Africa.  Triumvirs  by  T.  Sextius,  one  of  their  officers,  § assisted 
by  the  power  of  Arabic,  one  of  the  native  Princes  of 
Mauritania.  Arabio' s father  had  taken  part  with  Scipio 


and  Juba  in  the  former  African  war ; and  had,  on  that  Cal  a*  Octa* 
account,  been  deprived  of  his  dominions  by  Caesar,  vius  Ctur 
and  had  seen  them  divided  between  Bogud,  a Mauri- 
tunian  Prince  in  Casar’s  interest,  and  P,  Sitius,  the  ^ J 
Roman  exile,  whose  services  to  the  cause  of  Caesar, 
under  very  critical  circumstances,  have  already  been 
noticed.  But  about  the  time  of  Caesar's  death  Arabio 
returned  home  from  Spain,  whither  he  bad  fled  to  join 
the  sons  of  Pompey ; and  by  the  aid  of  some  African 
soldiers,  who  bad  been  disciplined  in  their  service,  he 
expelled  Bogud  from  bis  share  of  his  father's  terri- 
tories, and  procured  the  assassination  of  Sitius.  The 
Aristocraticol  party  at  Rome  began  to  conceive  hopes 
from  this  conduct  of  Arabio,*  and,  perhaps,  expected 
that  he  would  support  their  cause  with  the  some  zeal 
which  they  had  formerly  found  in  Juba.  But  the  re- 
peated victories  of  C*$ar  had  impressed  Arabio  with 
a deep  sense  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  cause  of 
the  Commonwealth  ; and  he  chose  rather  to  purchase 
a pardon  for  his  treatment  of  Bogud  and  Sitius,  by 
proving  to  the  Triumvirs  that  he  was  disposed  to  exert 
in  their  favour  the  power  which  he  had  seized  from 
the  hands  of  their  partisans.  Accordingly,  he  so 
effectually  assisted  T.  Sextius,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  that  Q.  Cornificius  was  defeated  and  killed,  the 
wreck  of  his  party  dispersed,  and  the  Province  of  Africa 
became  subject  to  Augustus  without  dispute,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  originally  concluded 
between  the  Triumvirs. 

The  contest  in  Sicily  was  not  terminated  so  easily.  They  at- 
Auguatus  was  eager  to  gain  the  islaud,  because  the  Sicily 
usual  supplies  of  com  which  it  sent  to  the  Roman 
market  were  now  interrupted  ; and  the  horrors  of  a 
scarcity  were  thus  added  to  the  accumulated  miseries 
under  which  Italy  was  suffering.  But  Q.  Salvidieous, 
one  of  Augustus’s  principal  officers,  t was  repulsed 
by  the  fleet  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  when  attempting  to 
cover  the  passage  of  troops  from  Rbegium  to  the 
opposite  shore  : and  the  naval  and  military  forces 
of  the  Triumvirs  were  all  required  immediately  after 
in  another  quarter,  to  stop  the  progress  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  in  the  East. 

Since  the  defeat  and  death  of  Dolobella  at  Laodicca,  Profret*  of 
which  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  the  end  of  B™1?*  and 
June,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  711,  Cassius  had 
been  engaged  in  an  obstinate,  but  at  last  successful, 
contest  with  those  cities  and  countries  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  had  manifested  their  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  his  enemy.  After  the  fall  of  Lnodicea,  he  had 
hoped  to  moke  himself  master  of  Egypt,  in  return 
for  the  succours  which  Cleopatra  had  sent  to  Dola- 
bella  j but  being  pressed,  it  is  said,  by  messages  from 
Brutus,|  he  abandoned  his  enterprise,  and  began  to 
return  towards  the  Province  of  Asia.  On  his  way  he 
levied  a severe  contribution  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Tarsus, $ mid  having  enriched  himself  considerably, 
by  this  and  many  similar  exactions,  he  met  Brutus  at 
Smyrna,  as  far  as  appears,  about  the  middle  of  the 
winter.  ||  Brutus  had  lately  crossed  over  with  his 
army  from  Macedonia,  having  constantly  refused  to 
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Biography,  listen  to  the  pressing  exhortations  of  Cicero  and 
w- Decimus  Brutus,  who  had  urged  him  to  come  to  the 
From  assistance  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Italy,  before  the 
v.  c*  treason  of  Augustus  hail  openly  manifested  itself.  We 
709.  cannot  now  decide  whether  he  acted  wisely  or  timidly 
10  in  adopting  a different  line  of  conduct ; but  it  seems 
f"®**  impossible  not  to  condemn  the  result  of  his  subsequent 
meeting  with  Cassius  at  Smyrna,  if  the  writers,  whom 
A‘ we  are  now  reduced  to  follow,  have  put  us  at  all  in 
possession  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  of 
3o  the  grounds  of  the  resolution  which  was  adopted. 

‘ Cassius,*  it  is  said,  insisted  on  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Triumvirs  were  actually  surrounded  at 
Rome;  on  their  want  of  money,  and  on  the  delay 
which  Sex.  Pompeius  must  necessarily  occasion  them 
by  his  occupation  of  Sicily  j and  therefore  he  urged 
the  policy  of  employing  the  present  moments  in  the 
reduction  of  Rhodes  and  Lycia,  which  were  warmly 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  Triumvirs,  and  might 
effect  a formidable  diversion  in  the  rear  if  left  unsub- 
dued, while  Brutus  and  himself  were  advancing  into 
Greece.  No  reasoning  could  be  more  opposite  to  the 
soundest  principles  of  policy  and  military  conduct ; 
and  if  Cassius  really  argued  in  such  a manner,  be  was 
a very  unequal  antagonist  to  Generals  who  had  been 
trained  like  Antonius  in  the  school  of  Caesar.  The 
event  was  a memorable  lesson  on  the  folly  of  wasting 
time  in  war  upon  inferior  objects,  and  of  pecking  at 
the  extremities  of  an  enemy’s  power,  instead  of  striking 
at  the  heart.  Rhodes  and  Lycia  indeed  were  succes- 
sively conquered  ;f  but  the  power  of  the  Triumvirs 
was  in  the  meantime  consolidated,  their  armies  were 
in  a condition  to  take  the  field  ; and  they  themselves, 
acting  in  the  true  spirit  of  C«sar’s  system,  were  pre- 
pared to  anticipate  attack,  and  had  already  despatched 
a force  into  Macedonia,  to  fix  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
territories  of  their  adversaries  instead  of  in  their  own. 
•nieTriam-  This  first  division  of  the  army  of  the  Triumvirs 
vira  sent  a was  commanded  by  C.  Norbanus  and  Pecidius  Saxa.} 
force  to  Qf  the  former  we  can  find  nothing  recorded  ; but  if  he 
M&ceXmia  wcrc  of  tl,e  of  that  C-  Norbanus  who  was 

•gainst  proscribed  by  Sylla,  and  who  killed  himself  at  Rhodes, 
them.  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
his  connection  with  the  party  of  the  Triumvirs  was 
natural.  Pecidius  Saxa  was  u Spaniard,  § on  whom 
Caesar  had  conferred  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship, 
and  had  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  named  one  of 
the  Tribunes.  He  was  with  Antonius  during  the  siege 
of  Mutina,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Cicero  in 
his  Philippics  as  one  of  his  principal  adherents.  At 
the  time  when  Saxa  and  Norbanus  crossed  over  into 
Greece,  there  was  no  enemy  to  obstruct  their  progress 
either  by  land  or  sen  ; for  both  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  still  employed  in  Asia. 
They  advanced  therefore  through  Macedonia,  till  they 
approached  Philippi,  a place  favourably  situated  for 
intercepting  the  march  of  an  army  from  the  Hellespont 
towards  Greece.  The  great  plain  of  the  Strymon  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a branch  of  the  mountains 
known  by  the  name  of  Pangeas,  ||  and  which  running 
to  the  southward,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  ge- 

• Dio  it  C*smur,  lib.  xlvii.  p.  346.  Appiso,  lib.  if.  c.  65. 
t Velletas  PtterculiM,  lib.  li.  c.  95. 

I Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlrii.  p.  347. 
t Circro,  Philippic.  xi.  c.  5.  and  xiU.  c.  13. 

| Dion  Cnsains,  p.  34b.  Appiss,  lib.  ir.  c.  105. 


neral  course  of  the  chain,  is  only  separated  from  the  Cains  Oct*, 
sea  by  a tract  of  low  and  marshy  ground,  over  which  T‘“ 
there  was,  at  this  time,  no  practicable  road.  The  road,  >Au*ua,t11*' 
therefore,  from  the  Hellespont  to  Macedonia,  crossed 
this  projecting  branch  of  Pangams  by  two  mountain-  Vm  c> 
passes,  before  it  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Stry-  JOS. 

man  ; and  a little  to  the  westward  of  the  passes  it  to  * 
came  to  the  city  of  Philippi,  which  was  itself  situated  722. 
on  one  of  the  lower  points  of  the  mountain  range,  — 
near  the  head  of  a small  stream  which  flowed  to  the  a.  o 
westward,  through  the  plain,  to  join  the  Strymon.  45. 
The  two  passes  to  the  eastward  of  Philippi  were  to 
occupied  by  Norbanus  and  Saxa  j and  in  this  position  32. 
they  hoped  to  check  the  march  of  the  enemy,  if  he 
should  return  from  Asia  to  attack  them,  until  they 
could  be  supported  by  Antonius  himself,  who  was  to 
join  them  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  rest  of  his  army 
from  Italy. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  having  effected  the  conquest  of  Bnitas  and 
Rhodes  and  of  Lycia,  met  again  at  Sardis,*  and  thence 
resolved  to  carry  thoir  united  forces  into  Europe.  They 
were  aware  that  a part  of  the  army  of  the  Triumvirs 
had  already  arrived  in  Macedonia,  but  they  trusted,  by 
the  superiority  of  their  naval  force,  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  remainder  j and  for  this  purpose,  L. 

Statius  Murcus  was  sent  with  a considerable  squadron 
to  cruise  off  Brundusium,t  exactly  as  Pompey's  naval 
officers  had  done  before  in  the  war  with  Cssar. 
Meanwhile  they  themselves  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
and  advanced  towards  Philippi.  And  here  again  the 
impossibility  of  defending  a mountain  line  of  con- 
siderable length,  against  a superior  enemy,  was  fully 
proved. 

The  positions  of  Norbanus  and  Saxa  were  impreg- 
nable in  front ; but  one  of  the  Thracian  Chiefs  pointed 
out  a way  over  the  mountains  to  the  northward  of  the 
passes,}  by  which  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
crossed  without  opposition,  after  a laborious  march  of 
three  days  through  the  woods,  and  appearing  sud- 
denly on  the  flank  of  Saxa  and  Norbanus,  obliged 
them  to  retreat  with  great  expedition,  and  to  fall  back 
across  the  plain  of  the  Strymon,  as  far  as  Amphipolis. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  then  formed  their  respective  camps 
on  two  hills,  distant  somewhat  less  than  a mile  from 
one  another,  and  about  a mile  and  half  to  tbe  west- 
ward of  Philippi.  Immediately  to  the  south,  or  left 
of  their  position,  the  marsh  began,  and  extended  from 
thence  to  the  sea.  On  their  right  were  the  mountains, 
the  regular  posses  being  probably  covered  by  their 
own  position ; while  they  were  likely  to  keep  a watch- 
ful eye  upon  the  more  difficult  track  by  which  they 
had  themselves  effected  their  passage. 

The  space  between  their  two  ramps  was  secured  by 
fortifications  connecting  the  two  hills  with  each  other  j 
their  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  neighbouring  harbour 
of  Neapolis  to  cooperate  with  them  ; and  their  maga- 
zines of  every  kind  were  placed  in  perfect  safety  in 
the  island  of  Thasos,  which  lay  just  opposite  to  that 
part  of  the  coast  at  an  Inconsiderable  distance  from 
the  main  land.  Thus  situated,  and  having  all  the  re- 
sources of  Asia  in  their  rear,  while  their  enemy's 
communications  with  Italy  and  the  western  Provinces 
would  be,  as  they  hoped,  constantly  intercepted  by 

• Plutarch,  h*  Unite,  c.  34. 
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Btofrrsphy.  the  fleet*  of  Sex.  Fompeiu*  and  L.  Marcus,  they 
trusted  to  follow  successfully  the  system  which 
From  Pompey,  under  similar  circumstances,  had  been  un- 
v*  c*  wisely  induced  to  abandon,  and  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
709.  triumphant  end,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
hazard  of  a battle. 

* But  Antonius  effected  his  passage  from  Brundusium 

with  the  same  success  which  had  attended  him  before 
in  the  very  same  place,  aud  under  the  same  clrcum- 
stances,  when  he  commanded  the  rear  division  of 
^ Caesar's  army,  and  joined  his  General  on  the  coast  of 
' *7  Epirus  in  spite  of  all  the  fleets  of  Pompey.  Alter  he 
awlAura-  *Mlt*  bt>ca  Wodtmkd  for  some  time  by  L.  Murcus,  he 
nu  irriVe  ««nt  to  Augustus,  who  was  then  at  Khegium,  requesting 
in  Maredo-  him  to  suspend  his  preparations  against  Sicily,  and 
nta  to  op-  i0  employ  bis  naval  force  in  driving  off  the  blockading 
po««  them,  squadron  from  Brundusium.*  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  fleet  which  Augustus  could  spare 
for  this  service,  was  at  all  able  to  meet  that  of  L. 
Murcus  in  battle.  Bui  the  apprehension  of  being 
hemuied-in  in  the  narrow  space  between  Brundusium 
and  the  little  island  which  lay  off  the  harbour’s  mouth, 
induced  L.  Murcus  to  draw  off  his  ships,  and  to  allow 
Augustus  to  join  Antonius  without  opposition.  The 
legions  were  then  embarked  on  board  of  vessels,  such 
as  were  usually  employed  in  commerce  ; aud  which 
were  worked  only  by  sails  ; while  an  escort  of  ships 
of  war  accompanied  them,  to  be  sacrificed,  if  needful, 
to  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  in  the  hope  that 
their  resistance  might  at  least  allow  the  transports 
time  to  escape-  But  the  wind,  for  some  days,  hap- 
pened to  blow  so  freshly,  that  the  transports  were 
carried  across  with  full  sails,  at  a rate  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  enemy’s  ships  of  war,  worked 
only  with  oars,  to  overtake  them  ; and  in  this  manner, 
we  arc  told,  Antonius  and  Augustus  landed  the  main 
body  of  their  army  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  without  loss. 
Antonius  instantly  hastened  to  the  support  of  Saxa 
and  Norbanus,  with  an  activity  which  rivalled  that  of 
his  old  Commander,  and  which  far  exceeded,  as  we 
are  told,  all  the  calculations  of  his  opponents. t We 
might  wonder,  indeed,  why  Brutus  and  Cussius  bad 
not  followed  upon  Saxa  and  Norbanus  in  their  retreat 
from  Philippi,  instead  of  allowing  them  quietly  to 
strengthen  themselves  on  the  Strymon  ; but  it  is  idle 
to  attempt  to  give  the  military  history  of  a cumpuign, 
when  the  writers,  whom  we  are  obliged  to  follow, 
have  not  recorded  the  date  of  any  one  operation  or 
movement  on  either  side.  It  only  appears,  that  as 
soon  as  Antonius  arrived  at  Amphipolis,£  he  instantly 
moved  forwards  with  his  whole  army,  and  encamped 
near  Philippi,  within  a short  distance  from  the  enemy} 
and  that  here  he  was  in  a short  time  joined  by  Au- 

Status,  who  on  his  first  landing  had  remained  at 
yrrhachium  on  account  of  illness  ; but  not  choosing 
to  be  absent  from  the  scene  of  action  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  he  hastened  to  follow  his  troops,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  position  of  the  two  armies,  and  ar- 
rived  in  the  camp  while  he  was  still  too  weak  to 
discharge  the  most  active  duties  of  a General. 

FI mt  Retina  In  the  present  contest,  as  in  that  between  Pompey 
at  Philippi,  and  Cesar,  the  army  of  the  Constitutional  party  was 
autumn  of  roore  numerous,  their  naval  superiority  was  un- 
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doubted,  and  their  resources  were  so  ample,  that  they  CsioaOeta- 
could  easily  afford  to  protract  the  war.  But  on  the  r'us  t-'amar 
side  of  the  Triumvirs  there  were  Generals  and  officers  Autfu*tu«. 
trained  in  the  school  of  Cmsor ; these  were  the  remains  ' 
of  his  invincible  veterans  ; and  even  the  newly-raised 
soldiers,  disciplined  by  the  same  commanders,  and 
having  before  their  eyes  in  their  more  experienced 
comrades  such  a perfect  pattern  of  military  excellence, 
were  likely  to  emulate  the  good  conduct  of  the 
veterans  themselves.  Antonius,  therefore,  was  eager 
to  bring  on  a general  action,  and  finding  that  the 
enemy  remained  immovable  within  his  lines,  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  opportunities  of  fighting,  by 
carrying  a road  through  the  marsh  on  the  left  of 
Cassius's  camp,  as  if  he  designed  to  turn  his  position.* 

It  appears  that  an  irregular  engagement  was  at  lost 
the  consequence  of  these  operations ; for  the  details 
of  which  we  can  best  rely  on  the  narrative  of  Plutarch, 
as  he  appears  to  have  copied  from  the  Memoirs  of 
M.  Mcssala,  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Constitutional  army,  next  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

According,  then,  to  the  statement  of  Mesaala,  the  left 
of  the  Triumtirs’  army,  which  was  the  part  com- 
manded by  Augustus,  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle 
in  front  of  its  camp,  to  effect  a diversion  in  favour  of 
Antonius.  But  the  troops  of  Brutus  making  a sudden 
and  unexpected  sally,  Messala  himself,  with  a port  of 
the  army,  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  pushed 
forwards  at  once  to  their  camp,  and  carried  it  with 
little  opposition  j while  Brutus  assailing  them  at  the 
same  time  in  front,  broke  them  with  great  slaughter, 
and  < hased  them  back  to  their  camp,  which  was  already 
in  Mes&ala’s  possession.  Meanwhile  the  centre  of  the 
Triumvirs’  army,  observing  that  the  troop*  of  Cassius 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  action,  passed  by  the  left 
flank  of  the  victorious  legions  of  Brutus,  and  attacked 
the  left  wing  of  the  Constitutional  army,  commanded 
by  Cassius.  Antonius  himself,  on  the  extreme  right 
of  his  own  army,  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the 
marsh,  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  cross  wall  which 
Cassius  had  carried  out  from  his  own  camp,  in  order 
to  intercept  the  projected  road  of  the  enemy.  It 
appears  that  the  veteran  legions  were  all  in  that  part 
of  the  army  commanded  by  Brutus,  and  that  the 
troops  of  Cassius  were  probably  very  unfit  to  maintain 
a contest  with  the  disciplined  soldiers  of  the  Triumvirs. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  all  the  efforts  of  their  General,  they 
were  easily  routed  ; their  cavalry,  instead  of  covering 
the  infantry,  fled  in  disorder  towards  the  sea ; and  the 
enemy  pursuing  his  advantage,  not  only  carried  the 
cross  wall  in  the  marsh,  but  uttackcd  and  took  the 
camp  of  Cassius.  The  prospect  over  the  field  was  so 
obscured,  it  is  said,  by  clouds  of  dust,  that  the  parts 
of  both  armies,  which  were  victorious,  were  not  aware 
of  the  fortune  of  their  friends  in  the  other  wing;  and 
when  they  were  informed  of  it,  both  Brutus  and 
Antonius  returned  to  their  own  respective  camps,  and 
both  parties,  on  the  following  morning,  remained  in 
the  same  positions  which  they  had  occupied  before  the 
action.  But  the  hasty  despair  of  Cassius  gave  to  a 
battle,  which  was  otherwise  of  doubtful  success,  all 
the  appcarunccs,  and  some  of  the  consequences,  of  a 
total  defeat  of  the  Constitutional  army.  When  bo 
saw  his  own  legions  routed,+  he  supposed  that  all 
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Biography.  was  lost,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  de- 
spatch an  officer  to  the  other  part  of  the  field  to  learn 
what  was  the  fate  of  Brutus.  The  officer,  however, 
was  sent,  and  Cassius,  it  is  said,  attended  by  one  of  his 
freedmen,  watched  his  progress  for  a time  from  a 
hill  on  which  he  had  taken  refuge.  He  soon  saw  him 
met  by  a party  of  cavalry;  then  he  heard  a loud  shout 
of  triumph,  and  presently  observed  that  the  cavalry 
continued  to  advance  towards  the  spot  where  he  was, 
and  that  his  officer  was  forming  one  of  their  company. 
Concluding  from  this  that  the  horsemen  belonged  to 
the  enemy,  that  his  officer  was  their  prisoner,  or  was, 
perhaps,  now  guiding  them  to  the  place  where  they 
might  find  his  General,  Cassius  conjured  his  freedman 
to  save  him  from  falling  into  their  hands,  and  instantly 
to  kill  him.  The  freedman  obeyed,  and  fled  ; and 
presently  after,  the  officer  arrived  on  the  hill,  followed 
oy  the  horsemen  whom  Brutus  had  sent  to  announce 
bis  success  to  his  colleague  ; and  who,  on  meeting 
the  messenger  despatched  by  Cassius,  hod  shouted 
aloud  to  announce  their  victory,  and  turned  him  bock 
with  them,  to  acquaint  his  (tcneral  with  the  happy 
tidings.  It  is  added,  that  when  he  saw  the  body  of 
Cassius  lying  on  the  ground,  he  immediately  stabbed 
himself,  and  fell  dead  beside  it. 

The  bodv  of  the  deceased  General  was  sent  by 
Brutus  to  be  buried  privately  at  Thasos,  least  the 
performance  of  the  funeral  solemnities,  in  sight  of  the 
army,  should  communicate  some  discouragement  to  the 
soldiers.  Brutus  himself  resolved  still,  as  before,  to  act 
on  the  defensive,*  and  hoped  that  the  enemy  would 
soon  be  obliged  to  retreat  from  want  of  provisions. 
But  a system  which  even  Pompey  could  not  stendily 
persevere  in,  was  found  much  more  impracticable 
now.  The  soldiers,  and  even  the  superior  officers, 
grew  impatient  of  the  taunts  which  the  enemy  con- 
tinually threw  out  against  them  ; while  the  enemy 
were  more  eager  than  ever  to  fight,  as  their  situation 
was  greatly  compromised  by  a heavy  disaster  recently 
sustained  in  the  Ionian  Gulf.  Since  Antonins  and  Au- 
gustus hat!  effected  their  passage,  L.  Murcus  had  been 
reinforced  by  a numerous  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobnrbus,  the  son  of  that 
Domitius  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent  ene- 
mies of  Csesar,  and  who  was  himself  charged,  whether 
truly  or  not,  with  having  been  one  of  Cesar's  assassins. 
With  his  fleet  thus  strengthened,  Murcus  soon  after 
fell  in  with  a large  force  of  soldiers  which  Cii.  Domitius 
Calvinus  was  carrying  over  in  transports,  escorted  only 
by  a few  ships  of  war,  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the 
Triumvirs,  f The  weather  was  now  as  favourable  to 
Murcus  as  it  had  been  before  adverse ; for  the  wind  sud- 
denly dropped,  and  the  transports  were  left  becalmed 
and  perfectly  helpless,  while  the  enemy’s  ships  of  war 
could  use  their  oars  with  increased  facility  in  the 
smooth  water.  After  on  obstinate  resistance  the  whole 
of  the  transports  were  taken,  burnt,  or  dispersed ; and 
a force  which  had  consisted  of  two  legions,  and  a 
Prtttorian  cohort  of  two  thousand  men,  besides  a 
numerous  body  of  cavalry,  was  thus  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  But  these  successes  could  not  decide  the 
general  issue  of  the  war.  Brutus  was  at  last  induced, 
as  Pompey  had  been  before  him,  to  yield  to  tLc  wishes 
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of  his  army;  for  latterly  several  desertions  to  the 
enemy  had  taken  place,*  and  he  feared  that  his  troops, 
the  best  of  which  had  formerly  served  under  Cesar, 
might  be  persuaded,  if  longer  suffered  to  remain  in- 
active, to  join  the  standard  of  the  friend  ami  adopted 
son  of  their  old  General.  Accordingly  he  drew  out 
his  legions  in  order  of  battle,  and  wus  cheerfully  met 
by  the  enemy ; who  already  began  to  suffer  serious 
inconvenience  from  want  of  provisions.  The  battle 
of  Philippi  was  marked,  according  to  our  accounts, 
by  no  display  of  Generalship  on  either  side ; bu:  after 
some  hours  of  close  combat,  the  superior  discipline  of 
the  Triumvirs’  army  prevailed,  and  the  soldiers  ol 
Brutus  first  began  slowly  to  give  ground,  and  then 
were  totally  routed.  Brutus  himself, f being  cut  off 
from  his  camp,  fled  to  a small  glen  or  deep  dell,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  through  which  a 
stream  flowed  between  deep  banks,  occasionally  covered 
with  wood,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  bare  cliffs. 
He  was  accompanied  by  several  cf  his  friends,  and 
amongst  the  rest  by  P.Volumnius,  who,  from  his  love  or 
literature,  had  lung  lived  on  trrmB  of  familiarity  with 
Brutus,  and  whose  account  of  the  close  of  his  friend's 
life  Plutarch  appears  to  have  followed  as  his  principal 
authority.  We  may  venture  then  to  give  the  following 
particulars,  as  resting  on  the  testimony  of  oue  who 
was  present  at  the  scene  which  he  describes. 

It  was  already  dark  when  Brutus  seated  himself  on 
a large  piece  of  rock  in  the  narrow  vidley,  and  looking 
up  to  the  sky,  which  was  bright  with  stars,  he  re- 
peated two  fines  from  Greek  poets,  one  of  which, 
from  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  Volumnius  still  remem- 
bered; when  he  wrote  his  narrative,  and  hus  recorded 
it.  It  was  an  imprecation,  " that  Jove  would  not 
forget  to  punish  the  author  of  all  this  misery.”!  He 
was  fall  of  the  thought  of  the  many  friends  who  had 
already  fallen  in  the  battle  ; and  he  particularly  la- 
mented the  losa  of  Labco,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
Lieutenants,  and  of  C.  Flavius,  his  Master  of  the 
Works,  who  had  been  long  one  of  his  intimate  friends.^ 
Shortly  afterwards  he  began  to  express  his  hopes  that 
the  number  of  his  soldiers  who  had  fallen  could  not 
be  great;  upon  which  Ntatyllius,  one  of  his  companions, 
engaged  to  make  his  way  to  the  camp,  to  send  up  a 
fire  signal  from  thence,  if  he  found  it  still  in  the  pos- 
session  of  their  own  troops,  and  then  to  return  to 
Brutus.  He  went  accordingly,  and  after  a certain 
interval,  the  fire  signal  was  observed  to  be  made,  but 
Statyllius  did  not  return,  so  that  Brutus  rightly  con- 
jectured that  he  had  fallen  in  with  some  of  the  enemy 
on  his  way  back,  and  had  perished  by  their  bunds. 
This  circumstance  showed  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  regain  the  comp,  or  to  rally  any  part  of  the  army 
that  might  have  taken  refuge  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Accordingly,  as  the  night  wore  away,  Brutus  was  seen 
to  whisper  something  successively  to  two  of  his  at* 
tendants,  and  his  words  were  observed  to  draw  tears 
from  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  He  then 
spoke  in  Greek  to  P.  Volumnius  himself ; reminded 
him  of  the  studies  which  they  hod  shared  together; 
and  plainly  requested  him  to  lend  him  his  assistance 
in  killing  himself.  But  Volumnius  refusing  to  comply. 
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and  some  one  of  the  party  observing,  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  remain  any  longer  where  they  were, 
Brutus  arose  from  his  seat,  and  said : “ Yes,  indeed, 
we  must  go  hence ; but  it  must  be  with  our  hands, 
and  not  with  our  feet."  lie  then,  with  a cheer- 
ful countenance,  shook  hands  successively  with  every 
one  present,  and  declared  to  them  the  happiness 
it  gave  him  to  think  that  none  of  his  friends  had 
proved  false  to  him.  On  his  Country's  account  he 
might  justly,  he  said,  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  For- 
tune j but  for  himself,  he  was  even,  at  that  moment, 
a happier  man  than  the  conquerors,  inasmuch  as  he 
should  leave  behind  him  a character  for  goodness 
which  neither  their  arms  nor  their  treasures  would 
ever  procure  for  them.  In  conclusion,  he  conjured  all 
his  friends  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  ; and  bav  iug 
said  thus  much,  he  left  them,  with  only  two  attend- 
ants, and  retired  to  some  distance  out  of  their  sight. 
There,  according  to  the  general  report,  Strato,  who 
was  one  of  those  who  still  remained  with  him,  and 
who  had  been  used  to  practise  declamation  with  him, 
and  to  take  part  in  his  studies  in  Oratory,  yielded  at 
last  to  his  repeated  requests  ; and  turning  away  his 
face,  held  out  towards  him  the  point  of  his  sword. 
Brutus  having  placed  it  exactly  at  his  heart,  threw 
himself  upon  it,  and  expired  immediately. 

Meantime,  whatever  was  the  numerical  loss  of  the 
Constitutional  army,  many  citizens  of  the  noblest 
names  in  Rome  had  already  fallen.  M.  Cato,  the  son 
of  M.  Cato  of  L'ticn,  and  L.  Lucullus,  the  son  of  the 
conqueror  of  Tigranes,  are  particularly  mentioned  j# 
while  Q.  Ilortcnsius,  the  son  of  the  famous  orator  of 
that  name,  M.  Favonius,  so  long  known  as  the  friend 
and  imitator  of  Cato,t  and  M.  Varro,  who  had  been 
Qusstor  under  Brutus  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  a rela- 
tion probably  of  that  M.  Varro,  who  was  reputed 
the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,  bad  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  When  these  prisoners  were 
brought  before  the  Triumvirs,  they  addressed  Antonius 
with  respect  as  an  honourable  adversary ; 1 but  directed 
against  Augustus  the  bitterest  reproaches ; as,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  which  he  had  before 
exhibited,  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  atrocious  in- 
stances of  cold-blooded  barbarity  to  some  other 
captives  who  had  fallen  into  his  power  in  the  last 
battle.  Yet  Antonius  was  not  more  merciful  to  them 
tlmn  his  colleague,  and  Hortensius,  Varro,  and  Fa- 
vonius were  all  put  to  death.  To  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  Aristocratical  party,  L.  Livius  Drusus, 
the  father  of  the  future  wife  of  Augustus,  killed  him- 
self in  liLs  tent  ; and  Quintilius  Varus,  having  arrayed 
himself  in  the  insignia  of  the  Offices  which  he  had 
borne,  desired  one  of  his  freedinen  to  become  his 
executioner. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Constitutional  army  rallied 
under  the  command  of  M.  Mcssala  and  L.  Bibulus,  at 
a little  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  who,  imme- 
diately after  the  action,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  island 
of  Thasos.  Messala  was  called  upon  to  become  the 
leader  of  this  last  hope  of  the  Arislocratical  party 
but  he  wisely  considered  all  further  resistance  as  hope- 
less, and  preferred  to  submit  himself  and  all  his  troops 


to  the  Triumvirs,  on  a promise  of  full  indemnity  for  CaiosOcu- 
thein  all.  The  magazines  at  Thasos  were  then  sur-  vim  Cea&r 
rendered  ;*  and  the  victorious  Generals,  being  now  in 
fact  absolute  masters  of  the  Empire,  concluded  a new  ^ — — J 
agreement  between  themselves  ; in  which,  disregard- 
ing Lepidus  altogether,  they  made  some  new  arrange- 
ments in  the  division  of  the  Provinces,  and  determined 
that  Antonius,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  army, 
should  proceed  into  Asia,  to  organize  that  country, 
and  to  raise  contributions  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  his  soldiers ; 
while  Augustus  should  return  to  Italy,  to  super- 
intend the  division  of  lands  there,  and  to  establish  the 
veterans  in  the  settlements  which  they  had  been  en- 
couraged to  expect.  Meantime  the  officers  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  who  had  been  left  behind  by  them  in 
Asia,  now  fled  to  L.  Murcus  and  Co.  Domitius,  whose 
fleet  still  remained  unsubdued.  But  the  battle  of 
Philippi  produced  an  universal  derangement  of  the 
Constitutional  parly.  L.  Murcus, f with  his  squadron, 
joined  Sex.  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  while  Cn.  Domitius 
acted  for  a time  ns  an  independent  commander,  and 
maintained  his  seamen,  we  must  suppose,  by  forcible 
contributions  raised  upon  the  people  of  the  sea  coast, 
or  by  acts  of  piracy  upon  ships  employed  in  com- 
merce. 

In  an  evil  hour  for  himself  did  Antonius  turn  his  Augusta* 
back  upon  Italy,  and  leave  the  immediate  government  returns  to 
of  the  Capital  in  the  hands  of  his  associate.  Au-  ,u,ytaatt- 
gustus,  still  suffering  from  ill  health,!  travelled  slowly  jSSSsJa 
on  his  way  towards  Rome ; whilst  the  population  of  of  lands 
Italy,  who  had  already  experienced  his  cruelly  and  among  his 
rapacity,  looked  forwards  with  horror  to  the  moment  taldiers. 
of  his  arrival,  which  would  consign  some  of  the  finest 
districts  of  the  peninsula  to  the  occupation  of  a rapa- 
cious soldiciy.  How  eagerly  should  we  open  the 
smallest  volume  of  contemporary  history,  which  might 
paint  to  us  from  the  life  the  state  of  society  in  Italy, 
under  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  revolution  ! But 
not  a single  annalist  of  these  times  has  reached  pos- 
terity ; and  we  must  find  our  way,  as  best  wc  can, 
with  no  other  guidance  than  that  of  the  weak  and 
ignorant  Greeks  of  a later  age,  whose  testimony  we 
have  so  often  found  worthless. 

It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year  that  l Anto- 
Augustus  returned  to  Rome,  and  found  P.  Scrvilius  niu»,  the 
and  L.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  Triumvir,  in  pos-  Consul, op- 
session  of  the  title  of  Consuls.  Antonius  hud  been  . 

Tribune  three  years  before,  and  had  then  courted  d*. 
popularity  by  proposing  divisions  of  land  on  a very 
extensive  scale  among  the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome. 

He  now  saw  a division  on  the  eve  of  being  mode, 
which  was  to  be  still  more  extensive,  and  which  was 
to  beuefit,  exclusively,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Triumvirs'  army.  So  long  as  the  Aristocrntical  party 
was  strong  enough  to  excite  jealousy,  that  union  bc- 
tween  the  popular  party,  and  some  ambitious  military 
leaders  which  had  first  been  observed  in  the  coalition 
between  Sulpicius  and  Marius,  had  continued  for  the 
most  part  unbroken;  but  when  the  power  of  the 
Senate  was  utterly  destroyed,  it  was  manifest  to  the 
most  prejudiced  of  the  populur  leaders  that  the  liberties 
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. of  Rome  were  at  least  at  endangered  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  army,  as  they  had  ever  been  by  the 
oppression  of  the  rich  Nobility ; and  that  large  pro- 
portion of  citizens,  who,  with  all  their  turbulence  and 
violence,  were  yet,  in  the  main,  sincerely  attached  to 
their  Country,  perceived  that  all  their  hopes  of  a bene- 
ficial change  in  the  political  system  of  the  Empire, 
were  about  to  be  crushed  in  a manner  that  seemed 
likely  to  render  them  for  ever  desperate.  Besides, 
there  were  considerations  of  immediate  personal 
interest,  which  aroused  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  in 
general  against  the  Triumvirs.  Their  cities  and  their 
lands  were  to  be  torn  from  them,  merely  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  necessary  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  by 
the  Generals  to  their  army.  If  the  people  had  been 
guilty  of  any  crime  in  supporting  the  Government 
ugainst  the  rebellion  of  M.  Antonius,  it  was  a crime 
in  which  Augustus  himself  had  shared  : and  again, 
since  the  formation  of  the  Triumvirate,  Italy  had  suf- 
fered much  from  the  proscription  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  loss  of  its  ordinary  supplies  of  foreign 
corn  on  the  other,  but  had  submitted  to  all  its  cala*- 
unities  without  resistance.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  contest  which  took  place,  nominally,  between  Au- 
gustus and  L.  Antonius,  may  be  looked  upon  in  reality 
ns  a struggle  between  the  people  of  Italy  and  the 
army  as  the  last  effort  made  in  defence  of  liberty 
and  property  against  a military  despotism.  It  is  said 
that  L.  Antonius  aud  his  sister-in-law,  Fulvia,  who  was 
the  partner  of  all  his  measures,  at  first  quarrelled  with 
Augustus,  because  they  wished  to  have  their  share  in  the 
proposed  distribution  of  lands  to  the  soldiery  j*  and 
also  that  the  promised  rewards  should  be  given  in  the 
name  of  M.  Antonius  as  well  as  in  that  of  Augustu*. 
But  the  general  clamours  which  prevailed  through;  it 
Italy,  against  this  spoliation  of  property,  induced  L. 
Antonius  to  espouse  a nobler  cause,  and  to  oppose 
altogether  the  pretensions  of  the  army.  In  Rome 
Itself, f and  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  peninsula, 
there  were  frequent  and  bloody  engagements  between 
the  soldiers  and  citizens  j which  were  attended  with 
the  destruction  of  a great  number  of  houses  ; and  ns 
the  pressure  of  scarcity  began  to  be  severely  felt  from 
the  total  cessation  of  all  supplies  from  Sicily,  robberies 
and  disorders  of  every  kind  became  common,  till  at 
last  the  shops  in  Rome  were  shut  up,  nnd  the  ordinary 
Magistrates  of  the  city,  utterly  unable  to  preserve 
tranquillity,  gave  up  their  offices,  we  are  told,  to  pacify 
the  people,  who  were  indignant  at  seeing  the  sem- 
blance of  Government  retained,  when  it  had  lost  all 
its  power  of  affording  protection. 

L.  Antonius  now  openly  professed  his  opposition 
to  the  illegal  power  of  the  Triumvirate,  X ns  well  as  to 
the  spoliation  of  the  cities  and  lands  of  Italy.  Ills 
brother,  he  said,  was  willing  to  resign  the  title  of 
Triumvir,  to  see  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Consulship 
restored,  and  to  receive  himself,  in  his  election  to  that 
office,  the  reward  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  should  make 
to  his  Country’s  good.  All  ranks  of  people  joined  the 
standard  of  opposition  to  the  Triumvirate  with  equal 
eagerness  ;§  the  Nobility  and  the  Commons,  the  Patri- 
cians and  Equestrian  Order  at  Rome,  as  well  as  the 


inhabitants  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  took  up  arms  CxiusOrta- 
a^ninst  Augustus,  and  the  sjstcni  of  military  tyranny  v*“ C«w 
ot  which  he  was  the  leader.  He  himself,  leagued  with 
his  soldiers  to  support  their  mutual  oppressions,  was 
obliged  to  tolerate  many  acts  of  violence  and  dis-  v 0 
respect  to  himself,  * w hich  hi*  army,  knowing  their 
power,  unscrupulously  committed  ; and  in  order  to  * 
attach  them  to  his  service,  he  plundered  even  the 
Temples,  wherever  they  were  in  his  power,  t and  thus 
added  still  more  to  the  odiousoess  of  his  cause.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  L.  Antonius  be- 
came more  evidently  the  head  of  a party  truly  national, 
so  the  feeling  of  the  army  in  every  part  of  the 
Empire  was  more  interested  to  assist  Augustus. 

Asiniua  Pollio  and  P.  Venlidius,t  who  were  both 
warmly  attached  to  M.  Antonius,  and  who  commanded 
such  a force  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  would  have  enabled 
them  readily  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  his  bro- 
ther, hesitated  when  they  saw  that  his  success  was 
likely  to  put  a stop  universally  to  the  overgrown  great- 
ness of  the  army  ; and  although  they  did  not  actually 
take  part  against  him,  yet  they  allowed  Augustus  nnd 
his  Lieutenants  to  shut  him  up  in  Perusia,  without 
making  any  effort  in  his  favour,  when  he  hud  advanced 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  relying  on 
their  cooperation.  Abandoned  thus  to  himself,  and 
left  to  struggle  against  a veteran  army,  with  only  the 
feeble  support  of  an  undiscipliued  and  unwarlike  po- 
pulation, L.  Antonius  could  only  defend  himself  in 
Perusia,  till  the  provisions  of  his  garrison  were  ex- 
hausted, and  he  was  then  obliged  to  submit  to  his  UAntonias 
adversary.  lie  was  himself  dismissed  in  perfect  safely, 
for  it  was  not  politic  to  exasperate  M.  Antonius  at  ^.r  ut 
such  a juncture  by  the  execution  of  his  brother ; his  Perusia 
soldiers  also  were  pardoned  at  the  intercession  of  their 
comrades  in  the  service  of  Augustus  \ but  neither  L. 

Antonius  nor  his  troops  were  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Conqueror's  jealousy  and  hatred  ; and  the  true  nature 
of  the  contest  was  shown  by  the  choice  of  the  victims 
who  were  marked  out  for  destruction  at  the  close  of 
it.  There  were  captured  at  Perusia  a great  number  of 
Roman  citizens  of  distinction,^  who  had  taken  up 
arms  for  the  restoration  of  their  liberties  and  laws  j 
these  Augustus  put  to  death  w ithout  remorse,  and  on  Cruelties  of 
this  occasion  displayed  again  the  same  vile  and  un-  Augustus, 
feeling  nature  which  he  had  shown  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  public  life.  Though  he  was  only  three  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  heard  the  prayers  and  excuses 
of  his  victims  without  the  least  emotion,  answering 
every  suppliant  by  a repetition  of  the  words,  4i  you 
must  die ; ’ and  to  show  tiiat  he  considered  his  triumph 
as  gained,  not  so  much  over  L.  Antonius  os  over  the 
liberty  of  his  Country,  he  selected  three  hundred  per- 
sons from  among  his  prisoners,  some  of  the  rank  of 
Senators,  and  others  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  and 
ordered  them  all  to  be  butchered  on  the  Ides  of 
March,  at  an  altar  erected  in  honour  of  his  uncle, 

Caesar.  To  the  citizens  of  Perusia  he  acted  with  equal 
cruelty  ; for  they,  in  common  with  the  people  of  the 
other  Italian  cities,  had  zealously  entered  into  the 
war,  to  save  their  property  from  military  violence.  He 
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Biography,  pul  to  death  all  the  Magistrates  of  the  town,  and  gave 
up  the  city  to  be  plundered  ; and,  in  the  confusion  thus 
occasioned,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground.  ^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Perusia,  P.  Ven- 
tidhis  and  the  other  officers  who  commanded  the 
forces  belonging  to  M.  Antonias  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
made  a show  of  marching  to  the  relief  of  their  Gene- 
ral's brother  ; but  their  efforts  were  hardly  more  than 
nominal,  and  plainly  showed  that  they  did  not  enter 
sincerely  into  the  quarrel.  Yet  the  union  between 
L.  Antemius  und  the  friends  of  the  old  Constitution, 
seems  to  have  brought  about  a temporary  coalition 
between  the  remnants  of  the  Aristocratical  party  and 
between M.  the  officers  of  M.  Antonius  himself;  and  thus  Cn. 
Antonias  Doinitius,  who  still  commanded  in  his  own  name  a 
Pe«  ihf  I>ortion  of  the  fleet  which  had  belonged  to  Brutus  and 
avViart  the  Cassius,  and  was  cruizing  with  it  in  the  Adriatic  to 
oppression  intercept  the  communications  between  Italy  and  the 
of  Augu»-  opposite  coasts  of  Illyncum  and  Epirus,  was  now  in- 
tus^aad  the  duced,  by  Asiniiu  Po'llio,*  to  submit  himself  to  the 
m*'  command  of  Antonius ; on  the-  assurance,  probably, 
that  Antonius  was  disposed  to  join  with  his  brother 
in  restoring  the  lawful  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth. And  in  the  same  spirit,  when  Julia,  f the 
mother  of  Antonius,  fled  from  Italy,  after  the  success 
of  Augustus  at  Perusia,  she  was  received  by  Sex. 
Poni|>eius  in  Sicily,  and  treated  by  him  with  every 
possible  attention  and  kindness.  Amidst  all  the 
cruelties  and  profligacies  of  Antonius's  life,  some  traits 
of  generosity  were  recorded,  which  might  lead  men 
to  believe,  that  he  had  acted  rather  from  personal  re- 
sentment than  from  a deliberate  design  to  enslave  his 
Country.  Anecdotes  in  particular  were  told  of  his 
behaviour  after  the  buttle  of  Philippi, f which  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  mean  and  merciless  cruelty 
of  Augustus  on  the  same  occasion.  It  might  not  be 
impossible  that  the  affronts  offered  to  so  many  of  his 
near  relations  by  his  ambitious  associate,  that  the 
example  of  his  brother,  and  some  sense  of  the  innu- 
merable miseries  under  which  Home  and  Italy  were 
groaning,  might  at  hist  awaken  the  better  feelings  of 
his  nature,  and  urge  him  to  atone,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  guilt  of  the  Proscription,  by  becoming  now 
tlie  restorer  of  his  Country's  liberty. 

Umw°Jfr  Meantime  the  war  in  Italy  was  brought  rapidly  to 
an  end  after  the  fall  of  Perusia.  An  armed  force  had 
taken  the  field  in  Campania,^  in  defence  of  the  com- 
mon cause  of  liberty  and  property,  under  the  command 
of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  a man  of  the  highest  nobility. 
Ten  years  before  this  time  he  had  been  much  valued 
as  a young  man  by  Cicero,  and  had  nearly  become  his 
son-in-law  j ||  he  had  afterwards  served  under  Caesar 
in  Egypt,  and  had  been  by  him  created  one  of  the 
Pontificcs  yet,  after  Cesar's  death,  he  had  supported 
the  party  of  the  Aristocracy,  though  without  taking  a 
prominent  share  in  the  events  of  that  period.  He 
now,  after  the  surrender  of  L.  Antonius,  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  slaves  in  Campania  to  swell  his  forces  ; 
but  failing  in  this  Httcmpt,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
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Sicily,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  by  hia  son,  a CaluaOrt*- 
child  of  about  two  years  of  age.  His  wife  was  I a via  viu*  isur 
Drusilla,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  married  to  *“*»*■«• 
Augustus ; and  his  son  was  that  Tiberius,  who  in  little  * 
more  than  fifty  years  from  this  period  became  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  brief  contest,  which 
consigned  the  people  of  Koine  and  of  Italy  to  many 
centuries  of  helpless  weakness.  In  this,  more  than  in 
any  other  of  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Romans,  it 
was  a direct  struggle  between  the  army  and  the  na- 
tion ; and  the  triumph  of  the  army,  in  which  it  ended,  __ 

was  a much  more  serious  evil  to  the  State,  than  the  32. 

victories  and  usurpations  of  any  political  party,  or  even 
than  the  tyranny  of  Cesar  himself.  It  committed 
henceforward  the  whole  power  of  the  Empire  to  a 
mercenary  standing  army ; and  reduced  all  the  other 
classes  of  society  to  that  state  of  conscious  insigni- 
ficancy in  the  Government  of  their  Country,  which 
most  surely  lends  to  the  degradation  of  national  and 
individual  character.  Literature  nmy  flourish  under 
such  circumstances,  and  the  physical  comfort*  of 
mankind  may  suffer  at  times  little  diminution ; but  the 
soul  of  civilized  society,  the  power  und  the  will  to 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  great  system  of 
national  Government,  to  watch  over  and  assist  in  the 
execution  of  the  existing  laws,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  observe  their  deficiencies,  and  propose  their  reme- 
dies j the  spirit  of  real  liberty  which  distinguishes  the 
citizen  from  the  mere  subject — this  is  totally  destroyed  * 
and  carries  away  with  it  that  practical  vigour  of  mind 
which,  when  diffused  amidst  the  muss  of  the  people, 
under  the  guidance  of  sound  principles,  is  the  greatest 
®®rthly  blessing  of  which  mankind  are  susceptible. 

The  siege  of  Perusia,  then,  may  lie  regarded  as  an 
event  far  more  really  disastrous  to  liberty  than  the 
battle  of  Philippi. 

After  the  victory  of  Augustus  the  proposed  distribu-  Fate  of  tlu 
lion  of  lands  among  the  soldiers  was  probably  carried  ^spelled 
into  effect  in  every  part  of  Italy.  The  occupiers  of  P^^ssor* 
eslutcsor  of  farms,  tliusdriven  from  tlicirhcmies,  sought,  itjjy”  * m 
for  the  most  part,  we  are  told,  an  asylum  in  Sicily  ** 
with  Sex.  Porapeius.*  Bui  great  numbers  wandered, 
it  is  probable,  into  the  adjacent  Provinccs.t  and  there 
found  settlements,  we  may  conjecture,  where  their 
agricultural  experience  and  industrious  habits  would 
make  them  valuable  inhabitants.  In  this  manner  good 
may  have  arisen  out  of  evil ; and  the  civilisation  of 
Gaul  and  Spain,  and  that  general  dissemination  of  the 
Latin  language,  which  took  place  at  so  early  a period 
in  those  countries,  may  have  been  accelerated  by  the 
desolation  of  Italy.  There  were  others  of  the  expelled 
Italians  w ho  repaired,  it  is  likely,  to  Rome,  and  helped 
to  increase  the  immense  population  of  the  Capital  $ 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  too  important  to  be 
neglected ; and  care  was  taken  by  the  Government 
to  provide  for  their  maintenance,  and  even  for  their 
enjoyments,  while  the  country  of  Italy  was  suffered  !o 
remain  in  a state  of  misery.  But  at  the  actual  moment 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  Rome  hcrsrlf  was 
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reality,  ws  uiy  auppont*,  the  lot  of  many  of  tbc  Poet's  neighbours 
and  friend*. 
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Biography . sharing  in  the  common  distress  j fur  the  fleets  of 
Sex.  Pompeius  still  blockaded  all  the  ports,  and  in- 
From  terccpted  the  supplies  on  which  her  subsistence 
p'  c * depended. 

Meantime  M.  Antonius  had  been  recalled  from 
Asia,  by  the  tidings  of  hostilities  in  Italy,  and,  it  is 

- said,  was  induced  actually  to  form  an  alliance  with 

Sex.  Pompeius  in  his  dread  of  the  ambition  and  ascen- 
* danev  of  Augustus.  On  his  arrival  off  Brundusium  he 
found  the  gates  of  that  city  shut  against  him,  nod  he 
yy.  accordingly  laid  siege  to  it  ;*  while  his  alliance  with 
Return  of  Pompeius,  and  the  accession  of  force  which  he 

Antonias  bad  lately  gained  through  the  submission  of  Cn. 
to  Italy.  Domitius,  gave  him  the  undisputed  dominion  of  the 
sea.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  his  entering  into  the 
views  of  his  brother  Lucius;  and  his  quarrel  with 
Augustus  now  seems  to  liuve  been  of  the  same  kind 
with  his  final  contest  with  him  a few  years  later,  a 
mere  struggle  for  dominiou  between  two  military 
leaders,  in  which  the  nation  had  no  other  interest  than 
as  tar  as  it  would  decide  which  should  be  Sovereign. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  veteran  soldiers 
were  strongly  averse  to  a war  between  Ctesar's  oldest 
associate  and  his  nephew,  which  would  tend,  perhaps, 
to  raise  a son  of  Pompey  on  the  ruins  of  their  cottimou 
cause.  Accordingly  the  mutual  friends  of  the  two 
Generals  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a reconciliation  ; 
and  C.  Meweuas  was  despatched  by  Augustus  to  Bruu- 
dusium,t  together  with  L.  Cocceius,  a common  friend 
of  to  both  parties,  to  settle  all  their  differences.  The 
Brando-  death  of  Fulvia,f  the  wife  of  Antonius,  which  hap- 

sium.  pened  about  this  time,  removed,  it  is  said,  one  obstacle 

to  peace ; and  suggested  the  plan  of  cementing  the 
tr.  c.  union  of  the  Triumvirs  by  the  marriage  of  Antonius 
713.  w ith  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  In  other  points 
it  was  agreed,  that  all  the  Provinces,  eastward  of  the 
Ionian  Gulf,§  should  be  held  by  Antonius,  and  those 
to  the  westward  of  the  same  boundary,  by  Augustus; 
that  both  the  Triumvirs  might  equally  raise  recruits 
for  their  armies  in  Italy  ; that  Lepidus  should  be  left 
in  possession  of  Africa;  and  that  Antonius  should 
afford  no  protection  to  Sex.  Pompeius  against 
Augustus. 

The  peace  of  Brundusium  was  celebrated  by  both 
the  Triumvirs  with  the  ceremony  of  tbc  smaller 
Triumph  or  Ovation ;l|  and  the  marriage,  which  had 
been  agreed  on  between  Antonius  and  Octavia,  was 
soon  after  concluded.  The  people  of  llomc,^[  mean- 
while, finding  their  usual  supplies  of  provisions  still 
intercepted  by  the  fleets  of  Sex,  Pompeius,  were 
clamorous  against  the  Triumvirs  for  not  relieving 
them,  from  tbis  evil ; and  Antonius,  probably  ashamed 
of  having  deserted  Pompeius,  was  desirous  of  in- 
cluding him  in  the  general  peace.  Accordingly,  after 
some  preparatory  correspondence,  the  Triumvirs  und 
Pompeius  met  atMiscnum,**on  the  coast  of  Campania, 

• Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlviii.  p.  373.  Appi*i».  Bk  v.  c.  36. 

t Horace,  S*t.  v,  lib.  i.  Appimn,  lib.  r.  r.  64 . 

i Dion  Caninx,  lib,  xlrui.  p.  374.  Plutarch,  im  Amtmmit, 
c.  30. 

$ Dion  Cutiut,  lib.  xlviii.  p.  374.  Appiso,  c.  63.  Plutarch, 
im  Wn/pnw,  c.  30. 

II  Fmmti  CmpHotini,  *p*ni  Sigvmmm. 

tl  Dion  Caasias,  lik  xlviii.  p.  373,  376.  Velleius  Paterculus, 
lib.  ii.  c.  102. 

••  Velleius  Pntcrculn*,  lib.  ii.  c.  102.  Dion  Curia*.  lib.  xlviii. 
p.  378.  Plutarch,  im  Amtvmiv,  e.  32.  Appian,  lib.  r.  c.  72. 


and  there  concluded  a treaty  by  which  Pompeius  was  CtiaiOcu- 
io  hold  the  inlands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  riua  C*»*ar 
and  the  Province  of  Achaia,  for  the  same  period  os  the  Anga*tH‘- 
Triumvirs  should  retain  the  command  of  the  other 
Provinces  of  the  Empire.  It  was  agree*!,  besides,  that  vr°“ 
be  should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  office  of  Consul 
without  appearing  personally  at  Home ; that  he  should  * ^ * 
be  appointed  a member  of  the  College  of  Augurs;  and  722. 

that  the  sum  of  about  j£5G5,104.  should  be  given  to  

him  os  a compensation  for  his  father's  property  which  A.  c 
had  been  confiscated.  Pompeius,  on  his  jKirt,  was  to  45, 
withdraw  his  garrisons  from  all  the  ports  which  he  to 
occupied  on  the  coasts  of  Italy ; he  was  not  to  add  to  the  32. 
actual  number  of  his  ships,  nor  receive  any  deserters  pfBrf  bc- 
frorn  the  service  of  the  Triumvirs ; and  he  was  to  allow  tween  the 
the  usual  tribute  of  corn  to  be  sent  from  his  Provinces  Triamrlrs 
to  Home.  But  the  stipulation  which  reflected  mo9t  J™*  Se?* 
honour  on  Pompeius,  was  that  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  all  persons  who  had  fled  from  Italy,  during  the 
Proscription,  should  be  allowed  to  return  in  perfect 
safety,  and  should  recover  a fourth  )j«rt  of  their  for- 
feited property;  that  ail  others,  who  had  any  rea- 
son to  dread  the  resentment  of  the  Triumvirs,  should 
enjoy  a general  amnesty  ; and  those  whose  property 
had  been  confiscated,  should  receive  back  its  full 
value.  The  assassins  of  C'jesur  were  alone  exempted  ; 
but  most  of  these,  probably,  had  already  perished ; and 
Cn.  Domitius,  who  had,  at  least,  the  reputation  of  be- 
longing to  their  number,  was  not  only  freed  from  all 
persouul  danger  by  his  previous  submission  to  Anto- 
nius, but  a few  years  afterwards  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Consul.  In  this  manner  Sex.  Pompeius 
earned  the  real  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  worst 
part  of  the  miseries  of  the  Civil  wars,  and  of  closing 
that  long  course  of  banishments  and  forfeitures  by 
which  the  late  revolution  had  been  accompanied.  In 
the  succeeding  contests,  the  leaders  of  parties,  with  a 
few  of  their  principal  officers,  were  all  who  suffered 
on  the  vanquished  side  ; Proscription  lists  were  no 
more  needed,  and  the  old  Constitution  having  been 
already  effectually  destroyed,  there  was  no  renewal  of 
those  scenes  of  general  devastation  which  had  marked 
the  convulsions  of  its  overthrow.  Society  began  to 
settle  in  its  uew  form,  uud  to  taste  that  tranquillity 
which,  during  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  Augustus, 
was  enjoyed  so  universally. 

We  shall  make  no  apology  for  passing  briefly  over 
the  events  of  the  eight  following  years,  which  inter- 
vened between  the  peace  concluded  with  Sex.  Pompeius, 
and  the  final  contest  between  Augustus  and  Antonius. 

When  we  can  copy  the  narrative  of  a good  contem- 
porary historian,  the  most  ordinary  times  deserve 
attention  ; but  when  we  can  only  follow  the  compila- 
tions of  writers  of  a distant  age,  from  whom  it  is  vain 
)o  expect  a faithful  picture  of  the  physical  condition 
of  mankind,  or  of  their  opinions,  feelings,  and  morals; 
during  the  period  under  review,  there  are  many  wars 
and  intrigues  which  may  be  safely  dismissed  with  only 
a bare  outline  of  their  origin  and  issue.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  tbc  campaigns  of  P.  Ventidius  and  of 
Antonius  himself  against  the  Partbians ; the  last  war 
between  Augustus  and  Sex.  Pompeius,  and  the  depo- 
sition of  Lcpidus  from  that  scanty  share  of  dominion 
which  he  bud  till  then  been  suffered  to  retain.  The 
connection  between  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  will  be 
more  properly  noticed  in  the  sketch  of  Egyptianhistory, 
which  will  be  given  in  a separate  article. 

2 c 2 
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Biography*  Before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
had  deiqKitched  an  officer  to  the  Parthian  Court,*  to 
From  solicit  the  assistance  of  that  power.  The  officer  cm- 

c.  c.  ployed  on  this  mission  was  a son  of  T.  Lubienus,  of 

709.  that  General  who,  alone  in  Caesar’s  army,  had  remem- 
10  bered  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  had  left  the  standard 

7-2.  under  which  he  had  gained  so  many  laurels,  us  soon 

as  it  became  dishonoured  by  the  guilt  of  rebellion. 
c*  His  son,  the  younger  Lubienus,  found  the  Parthian 
^5*  Court  unwilling  to  give  him  a decisive  answer,  and  in 
this  manner  the  time  passed  away,  till  Brutus  and 
* Cassius  had  perished,  and  the  Aristocrat! cal  party  was 
War  in  the  utterly  ruined.  Labienus,  foreseeing  that  his  return 
eastern  tQ  h;g  own  country  was  now  hopeless,  continued  to 
ThePaiv*'  rcn,a‘n  111  Barth ia ; and  when  it  was  known  that  M. 
thiaos  Antonius  had  abandoned  all  public  business  for  the 
oTcrran  society  of  Cleopatra  in  Egypt,  and  that  Augustus  was 
Syria,  Cl-  engrossed  in  Italy  with  the  struggle  between  the  army 
Hcis,  aad  and  the  people  j Labienus  prevailed  on  the  Parthian 
***  King  to  seize  the  favourable  moment  and  uttnek  the 
Roman  Empire.  A large  Parthian  army  was  intrusted 
to  his  guidance,  and  with  this  he  suddenly  invaded 
Syria.  Many  of  the  Homan  troops  in  that  Province 
had  served  under  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  had  passed 
under  the  standard  of  Antonius  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi ; and  these  now  immediately  joined  Labienus. 
Thus  Strengthened,  he  was  enabled  to  give  battle  to 
Deciding  Saxo,  whom  Antonius  had  made  his  Lieutenant 
in  Syria,  and  totally  defeated  him.  The  conquest  of 
all  Syria  and  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  the  single 
city  of  Tyre,  was  the  result  of  this  victory' ; after 
which  Pacorus,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  King,  re- 
mained in  the  eonquered  Provinces  with  a part  of  the 
army,  while  Labienus,  with  the  other  part,  advanced 
into  Cilicia.  There  was  no  force  capable  of  resisting 
him  ; so  that  he  not  only  occupied  the  whole  of 
Cilicia,  but  attacked  the  Province  of  Asia,  obliged  L. 
Pluncus,  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  to  retire  to 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  /Kgcan,  and  made  himself 
master  of  ull  the  cities  on  the  continent,  except 
Strntonicea,  which  he  besieged  for  a long  time  in  vain. 
Yet  the  contest  between  Augustus  and  L.  Antonius  in 
Ituly  seemed  of  more  urgent  importance  to  M.  An- 
tonius than  even  the  recovery  of  the  eastern  Provinces; 
and  accordingly,  as  wc  have  seen,  he  hastened  to  re- 
turn to  Italy,  and  Labienus  was  left  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  conquests  till  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  between  the  Triumvirs  and  Sex.  Pompcius 
in  the  year  ?14. 

They  are  Immediately  after  that  treaty, t Antonius  crossed 
°*}t  over  into  Greece,  and  despatched  P.  Vcntidius  before 
ctmnuMfcT  1)im  *nto  A9‘a'  to  attack  Labienus.  The  fortune  of 
by  F.Veo-  t,iat  °®cer  "ns  a*  rapid  in  its  ebb  as  it  had  been  in 
tidiui.  its  flood ; he  was  surprised,  and  driven  out  of  the 
Province  of  Asia  almost  without  resistance;  then, 
having  halted  on  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia,  and  being 
reinforced  by  the  Parthians,  he  was  attacked  by 
Vcntidius,  and  his  army  defeated  and  dispersed.  He 
himself  fled  in  disguise,  but  was  discovered  soon  nftcr 
and,  as  it  seems,  put  to  death. * Cilicia  was  thus 


• Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlviii.  p.  371,  rt  req.  Vcllvius  Paterculus, 
lib.  ii.  c.  103.  Live,  Epitome,  lih.  cnrQ, 

+ Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlviii.  p.  380.  Plutarch,  in  Antoalo,  c.33. 
$ “ Ertlnrtu*  nt  virtute  *t  tfurl*  F'rnNifU,"  arc  the  worth  of 
Fatrrculu*  : **  P-  Fcitfitfiw  Part  hot,  pnr/fo  riefot,  Syria  exp  alii, 
La  hi  mo  coniM  i/»cf  4 »rriio,"  is  the  tu- count  of  the*  FpUoruix.er  of 
Livy.  But  u it  appears  from  tlwt  more  detailed  ana  seemingly 


recovered,  and  a second  victory  over  the  Parthians  in  Cdt»Oct«- 
Syria  put  the  Romans  again  in  possession  of  all  their 
former  dominions,  except  the  town  of  Aradus,  which  ^ugua*U!1-^ 
being  exceedingly  strong  in  its  natural  situation,  was 
long  and  obstinntely  defended.*  It  was  in  the  follow-  y c 
ing  year,  while  Antonius  was  still  lingering  in  Greece, 
that  Pacorus,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  King,  made  a to  ’ 
second  attempt  to  reconquer  Syria,  and  was  defeated  722. 

and  slain  by  Ventidius  in  a battle  which  the  Homans  

dwelt  on  with  peculiar  delight,  as  a retaliation  for  the  a.  c. 
defeat  and  death  of  C.'rassus.  45, 

Augustus,  prohahly,  was  by  this  time  well  aware  of  to 
the  little  danger  he  had  to  apprehend  from  the  cha-  32. 
meter  of  Antonius  ; and  he  commenced,  accordingly.  Renewal  of 
his  attacks  upon  Sex.  Pompcius,  in  order  to  make  the  war  be- 
himself  sole  Sovereign  of  the  western  Provinces,  in  a tween  A,»“ 
spirit  of  undisguised  ambition,  which  a more  observant 
and  active  rival  would  have  repressed  by  a timely  petaj. 
resistance,  lie  at  this  lime  received  into  his  service 
a man  of  the  name  of  Menus, f one  of  the  ablest 
officers  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  who,  being  an  enfranchised 
slave  and  a mere  soldier  of  fortune,  was  tempted 
easily  to  follow  a master  so  much  more  powerful  than 
his  old  one.  Menas,  not  content  with  his  own  desertion, 
gave  up  to  Augustus  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
and  an  army  of  three  legions,  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  his  command ; and  when  Pompeius  remonstrated 
against  this  breach  of  the  Treaty,  Augustus  answered 
him  by  complaints  of  counter  violations  of  it  on  his 
own  part ; accusing  him  of  having  built  new  ships  of 
war,  und  of  still  encouraging,  secretly,  the  commission 
of  acts  of  piracy  on  trading  vessels  bound  to  Italy. 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  men  taken  on  board  of 
some  piratical  ships,  were  put  to  the  torture,!  and  it  was 
thus  that  the  confession  was  extorted  from  them,  that 
they  were  acting  at  the  instigation  of  Sex.  Pompcius. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pompeius  complained  that  tho 
exiles,  who  had  returned  to  Italy,  had  not  recovered 
the  portion  of  their  property  which  had  been  promised 
them,  and  that  Achaia  was  not  ceded  to  him  ; but  that 
Antonius  was  draining  it  to  the  utmost  of  all  it* 
wealth, § that  when  he  gave  it  up  it  might  be  a useless 
acquisition  to  its  new  master.  When  we  compare 
the  respective  grounds  of  complaint  alleged  by  the 
two  parties,  and  consider,  besides,  which  was  most 
likely  to  be  anxious  for  a new  rupture,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Augustus  was  the  aggressor,  and 
that  Pompeius  was  in  truth,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  Tacitus,  j|  deceived  to  his  ruin  by  a mere  show 
of  peace.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  war  was  speedily 
renewed,  and  Augustus  requested  Antonius  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  conducting  it.  Antonius,  who 
was  then  in  Greece,  crossed  over  to  Brundusium  to 
meet  him  ;^[  hut  not  finding  him  there,  he  returned 
ngain  immediately,  with  so  little  apparent  cause  for 
his  sudden  departure,  that  men  accounted  for  it  ac- 
cording to  their  own  fancies,  and  some  attributed  it 

prohablc  account  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  Labienus  was  not  killed 
in  the  field,  but  was  made  prisoner,  his  death  seems  to  Karo 
taken  place  iu  the  manner  described  iu  the  text,  and  not  in 
battle. 

• Strabo,  lib.  rri.  p.  #73.  edit  Xrlamt. 

f Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xtrih.  p.  384,  et  trq.  Appian,  lib.  v.  c.  77. 

I K*u  A K a.Vdp  tm  Xinrr^a  Appisn,  lib.  V. 

c.  77. 

§ Dion  Cassius,  p.  385.  Apptnn,  c.  77. 

||  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

Dion  Cassius,  p,  3&5.  Appian,  c.  79. 
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Biography,  to  a superstitious  alarm  occasioned  by  a reported 
V— prodigy.  Perhaps  he  was  glad  of  any  excuse  for  not 
From  taking  part  in  the  contest,  and  availed  himself  of  some 
u*  c-  rumours  respecting  the  progress  of  the  Parthian*  in  the 
709.  East,  as  a reason  for  returning  instantly  to  his  own 

m.X£o  Provinces.  Augustus,  however,  resolved  to  carry  on 

' the  war  alone  , but  his  first  attempts  to  invade  Sicily 
were  so  foiled  by  storms,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
**  c'  enemy,  that  he  recalled  his  ablest  Lieutenant,  M. 
t^'  Agrippa,  from  Gaul,  to  assume  the  direction  of  his 
32,  forces,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  another 
attempt  on  a scale  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of 
his  power.* 

Treaty  of  It  seems  to  have  been  towards  the  close  of  the 
Tarentam  year  715,  when  Augustus  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
between  disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  conquest  in  Sicily,  and 
and  M.  Ao-  irritated  at  receiving  no  assistance  from  Antonius,  that 
tooias.  Antonius  crossed  over  to  Italy  once  more  with  a fleet, 
c.  c.  as  it  is  said,  of  three  hundred  ships  of  war, "I-  which 
716.  he  seetned  as  much  inclined  to  employ  against  Au- 
gustus as  in  his  behalf.  His  honour  and  his  interest, 
indeed,  alike  urged  him  to  defend  Sex.  Pompeius  ; but 
his  unsteady  resolutions  were  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  any  motive  that  could  gain  a momentary  uscendcncy 
over  him  j and  on  this  occasion,  his  wife  Octavia  was 
as  injurious  to  her  husband's  interests,  by  persuading 
him  to  peace  with  her  brother,  as  she  was  a few  years 
afterwards  wheu  the  affronts  which  she  received  from 
him  became  one  of  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  Last 
decisive  war.  Antonius  and  Augustus  met  at  Taren- 
tum  ; Antonius  contributed  a large  portion  of  his  fleet 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  Sicilian  wur,  and  received 
in  exchange  two  legions  from  Augustus  to  strengthen 
the  army  which  he  intended  soon  to  lead  into  Parthia. 
Then,  as  the  term  of  their  Triumvirate  was  just  ex- 
piring, they  renewed  it,  by  their  own  sole  authority, 
for  five  years  more  ; and  to  cement  their  union  more 
Strongly,  a further  interchange  of  marriages  between 
the  different  members  of  their  families  was  agreed 
on,  but  was  never  carried  into  effect.  $ When  this 
new  arrangement  was  settled,  Antonius  left  Italy,  to 
return  to  it  no  more  ; and  consigning  Octavia,  as  well 


• Dion  Cssfius,  p.  387.  Appian,  c.  96. 

t Plutarch,  j'n  .-tmitruiu,  c.  35.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xlrUL  p.  399. 
Appian,  lib.  v.  c.  93. 

* Tbr  character  of  ill  th«i’  transactions  between  the  Triumvirs 
is  well  ftivrn  by  Tacitus,  in  the  following  words  i “ . /nta.<u*,» 
TartnUno  Hrnndu*isvnjHt  Fertirrt,  ft  MttpUit  Sornriw  iUtctum, 
tuhdoltr  ajfinitrttis  p/rnai  mor/e  extolviur.”  j4*h*L  lib.  i.  c.  10. 
Auriwtu*  and  Antonius  were  the  exact  counterpart}*  of  Lotus  XI. 
of  France,  and  Charles  Duke  of  llonrundy  ; and  the  manner  in 
Trhirh  Augustus  enmsrri  bis  rival,  till  he  had  cutoff  all  bis  other 
opponent*,  brings  stronirly  to  mind  the  rniitinus  observance  which 
Louis  showed  towards  Charles,  till  be  had  destroyed  the  Count 
de  St.  Pol,  nnd  dirided  niul  broken  tlie  power  of  his  oirn  Nobles, 
in  whom  the  Hmne  of  Burgundy  might  have  found  such  useful 
auxiliaries.  The  cunning  nud  calculating  crueltr  of  Augustus, 
his  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  his  servants,  bis  skill  in  corrupting 
those  of  his  rivals,  tbr  address  with  which  he  made  his  political 
talents  supply  hi*  total  deficiencies  os  a General,  and  his  utter 
want  of  generosity  and  noble  feeling,  are  all  represented  over 
•gain  roost  faithfully  in  Louis  XI. ; while  the  violent  ami  head, 
strong  selfahne**  a(  Antonins,  the  cruelties  in  which  he  indulged 
from  passion  and  rr.-»entmenl,  the  ranine**  with  which  be  was 
managed  by  bis  adroit  autaeoniat,  that  incapability  of  pursuing 
his  own  interest  steadily,  which  rendered  hi*  military  prowess  so 
often  nugatory,  together  with  those  gleams  of  a noble  spirit, 
which  vunrtimvs  burst  through  the  darker  parts  of  his  character, 
arc  qualities  which  the  reader  of  Philip  de  Coniines  will  re- 
cognise as  distinguishing  the  nufurtonatc  Charles  of  Burgundy, 


as  hid  children  by  his  former  marriage,  to  the  care  of  CaiusOcUr 
Augustus,  he  immediately  hastened  into  Asia.  vius  Cesar 

About  this  same  time  Augustus  married  his  third  Aa?1Wlu•• 
wife  Livia,*  who  was  given  up  to  hitn  by  her  husband, 

Tiberius  Nero,  although  she  was  at  that  very  time  c c 
far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  Into  this  act,  inde- 
cent  and  scandalous  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  to* 

Romans  themselves,  Augustus  was  hurried,  it  is  said,  yoo> 

by  his  passion  for  the  person  of  Livia  ; and  this  union  __ 

of  mere  sensuality,  with  a temper  of  the  utmost  cold-  A>  c> 
ness  and  heartlessncss,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  j 45, 

and  shows  with  what  facility  vices,  apparently  the  to 

most  opposite,  can  exist  together  in  a character  totally  32. 

unprincipled.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Marriage  of 
first  marriage  of  Augustus  with  Clodia,  the  daughter-  Augustus 
in-law  of  Antonius,  originated  altogether  in  |»oUtical  with  Lwia, 
views  ; insomuch,  that  he  treated  her  with  total  ^ ^ * ot 
neglect  even  while  their  connection  nominally  lasted  Ilb'  * <ro* 
and  he  divorced  her  when  her  mother,  Ful via,  joined 
with  L.  Antonius  in  opposing  his  dominion  iu  Italy. 

He  then  married  Scribonia,  f the  daughter  of  L. 
Scribonius  Libo,  and  whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  Sox. 

Pompeius  ; and  the  second  marriage  was  concluded 
like  the  first,  from  mere  motives  of  personal  interest, 
when  he  dreaded  the  union  of  Antonius  and  Sex.  Pom- 
peius against  him  soon  after  the  siege  of  Perusia,  and 
was  anxious  to  form  some  connection  with  those 
whose  influence  might  be  supposed  to  be  powerful 
over  Pompeius.  But  Scribonia's  conduct,  according 
to  his  own  account,  was  exceedingly  profligate,!  ana 
he  chose  to  divorce  her,  it  is  said,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  she  became  the  mother  of  his  daughter  Julia  *§ 
though,  as  we  are  told,  that  he  was  already  enamoured 
of  Livia,  the  guilt  of  Scribonia  mar  be  as  doubtful  us 
that  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  her  husband  accused  of 
infidelity,  when  his  own  affections  were  diverted  to 
a new  object.  It  should  be  rememl>ered,  that  when 
Augustus  formed  his  new  connection  with  Livia, 
after  having  been  twice  married  from  political  views, 
aud  having  been  twice  divorced,  he  was  still  no  more 
than  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

The  whole  of  the  year  716  was  employed  by  Beginning 
Augustus  and  Agrippa  in  completing  their  naval  °/  Siri* 
preparations.  The  Italians  und  the  Provinces  were  *‘*nwar* 
again  oppressed  with  a fresh  load  of  taxatiou  to  furnish 
the  money  that  was  required  j|J  while  the  establish- 
ments of  all  Senators,  members  of  the  Equestrian 
order,  and  other  wealthy  individuals,  were  called  upon 
to  supply  a certain  number  of  slaves  to  man  the  fleet 
as  rowers.  It  was  on  this  occasion  also,  that  M. 

Agrippa  converted  the  lakes,  Lucrinus  and  Avernus, 
on  the  coast  of  Campania,  into  harbours,  in  which 
the  ships  might  be  assembled,^  and  where  the  seamen 
might  be  exercised  at  the  oar  in  perfect  safety,  alike 
secured  from  storms  and  from  the  enemy.  At  length, 
in  the  spring  of  717*  Augustus  commenced  his  opera- 
tions, being  supported  not  only  by  the  fleet  which  he 
had  received  from  Antonius,  but  by  the  military  and 
naval  force  of  the  Province  of  Africa,  which  the  third 


• VeUdua  Paterculua,  lib.  u.  c.  104.  Tacitus,  AnnaL  lib.  I. 
e.  10.  lib.  r.  c.  1. 

t Suetonius,  in  A*gu,u,  c.  G2.  Appian,  lib.  v.  c.  53. 
t f.'um  A. 2c  eimm  dieertbtm  /fit,  prrtitMtu,  ut  K-ribit,  morum 

pmertitatnm  rjit.”  Suetonius,  in  .iugui/o,  c.  ti'2. 
i Dion  Castln*.  Ub.  xlviit.  p.  377.  * 

II  |b».L  lib.  xlriii.  p.  387. 

X Ibid.  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  K.  c.  104 
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member  of  the  Triumvirate,  M.  Lepidus,  was  to  bring 
over  to  his  aid.  A force  thus  overwhelming  could 
gain  little  glory  by  its  victory;*  but  iSex.  Pompcius 
bravely  resisted  it,  and  in  one  engagement  totally  de- 
feated the  enemy’s  fleet,  commanded  by  Augustus  in 
person,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  the  legions 
which,  under  the  command  of  Cornificius,  had  effected 
a descent  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  They  were  however 
relieved  by  M.  Agrippa,  and  soon  after  Sex.  Pompeius, 
having  been  defeated  by  Agrippu  in  a general  naval 
engagement,!  and  being  utterly  unable  to  withstand 
the  united  forces  of  Augustus  and  Lcpidus  on  shore* 
abandoned  the  contest  and  escaped  with  his  family 
and  most  valuable  effects  to  Peloponnesus. 

The  moment  was  now  favourable  to  Augustus  for 
ridding  himself  of  another  rival.  Some  disputes  had 
already  arisen  between  him  and  Lepidus,  because  Lepi- 
dus  naturally  objected  to  that  tone  of  superiority  which 
his  associate  pretended  to  assume  ; J but  the  quarrel 
came  to  an  height  when  the  army  of  Sex.  Pouipeius 
at  Messina,  surrendered  to  Lepidus  in  the  absence  of 
Augustus ; and  Lepidus  saw  no  reason  for  yielding  up 
to  his  colleague  a force  which  had  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  himself.  In  this  state  of  things,  Augustus 
presented  himself,  wtih  only  a small  guard  attending 
his  person,  at  the  camp  of  Lepidus;  and  !»eing  allowed 
to  enter  without  suspicion,  he  began  to  tamper  with 
the  soldiers  of  his  rival,  trusting  that  bis  superior 
power  and  ability  would  prevail  on  them  to  desert  to 
him.  Put  he  was  disappointed  in  this  hope,  and 
the  soldiers  of  Lepidus,  irritated  by  his  proposals. 


fell  upon  him  and  his  escort,  and  obliged  him  to  save 
his  lile  by  a precipitate  flight.  When  treachery  had 
thus  failed,  he  applied  himself  to  open  force  ; and 
bringing  up  his  whole  army,  prepared  to  besiege  the 
camp  of  Lepidus.  Lepidus,  destitute  of  all  personal 
influence  over  his  soldiers,  saw  them  now  gradually 
Lepidus  is  a^an^ot*  him,  <*nd  go  over  to  his  enemy  ; till  at  length, 
drv-rtt-d  by  despairing  of  his  fortune,  he  laid  aside  his  General's 
his  army,  dress,  and,  in  a mean  habit,  betook  himself  to  the  camp 
and  de-  of  Augustus,  and  prostrated  himself  before  his  feet, 
privsdby  With  that  nice  discrimination  which  led  him  to  shed 
ofatTbU  no  blood,  unless  it  were  for  his  interest,  and  to  show 
power.  no  mercy  towards  those  whom  he  respected  and  feared, 
Augustus  merely  deprived  Lepidus  of  his  power  as 
v c Triumvir,  and  granted  him  the  free  enjoyment  of  bis 
718.  life  a°d  of  his  private  property ; while  he  put  to 

4 * death,  with  few  exceptions,  every  Senator  and  mem- 

ber of  the  Equestrian  Order  whom  he  found  amongst 
the  followers  of  Pompcius,  and  either  gave  up  all  the 
slaves  among  his  prisoners  to  their  former  masters  for 
execution,  or,  if  their  masters  could  not  be  found, 
ordered  them  himself  to  be  crucified. 

Immediately  after  these  great  successes,  the  army 


• Dion  Cassius,  Ub.  xlix.  p.  392,  ft  teq.  Velleius  Paterculus, 
e.  104.  Livy,  Epitome,  lib.  rxxix. 

T The  wbule  account  of  this  battle  given  by  Dion  Cassius,  is 
almost  a transcript  of  the  famous  description  of  the  decisive  de- 
feat of  the  Athenians  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  in  the  seventh 
book  of  Thucydides,  c.  70,71.  We  eare  little  for  the  plaf isrism , 
but  it  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  later  Greek  historians 
compiled  their  narratives,  not  giving  authentic  accounts  of  the 
battles  or  lirfo  which  they  profess  to  describe  ; but  harravisj 
some  famous  passage  of  description  from  ooe  of  their  old  writers, 
and  applying  it,  without  scruple,  to  their  own  immediate  subject. 

X Dion  Casaiue,  lib.  alia.  p.  398,  ft  *rj.  Velleius  Paterculus, 
lib.  ii.  c.  105. 


in  Sicily,*  conscious  of  its  power,  began  to  mutiny; 
and  finding  that  their  demands  were  not  listened  to, 
the  legions  petitioned  for  their  discharge,  imagining 
that  Augustus  would  be  afraid  to  disband  them,  and 
thus  leave  himself  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Antonius. 
But  the  example  of  his  uncle's  conduct  iu  similar 
circumstances,  was  not  lost  upon  him  ; he  professed 
his  readiness  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  and  first 
discharged  all  those  who  had  served  under  him  against 
M.  Antnnius  at  Mutina ; be  then  dismissed  every 
soldier  who  had  been  enlisted  as  long  as  ten  years ; 
but  to  these  last  he  refused  to  give  the  rewards  and 
settlements  in  land  which  they  had  expected ; and  by 
this  punishment,  and  by  declaring  that  he  would  never 
again  employ  any  of  the  troops  whom  he  should  now 
discharge,  he  terrified  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  made 
them  desirous  of  continuing  in  his  service.  Having 
thus  restored  order,  he  proceeded  to  conciliate  the  lute 
mutineers  by  a display  of  his  liberality.  Besides 
various  honorary  rewards,  and  a donation  in  money, 
he  assigned  to  them  those  settlements  in  Lind  which 
they  coveted  above  every  thing  else  ; and,  to  increase 
the  value  of  tho  gift,  he  purchased,  we  are  told,  a 
large  tract  of  country  in  Campania,  to  be  divided 
amongst  his  soldiers  ; t and  repaid  the  former  colonists 
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* Velleius  Paterculus,  Ub.  iL  c.  10C.  Dioa  Cassias,  lib.  xliz. 

р.  399. 

■f  Dion  Cassius  and  Paterculus,  Itcit  citatU,  We  have  copied 
the  statement  of  Dion  Cassius,  hut  without  being  at  all  confident 
of  its  accuracy,  t'npun,  ns  we  believe,  became  a Roman  colony 
in  consequence  of  the  Julian  law,  passed  hr  Cttuar  in  h>B  first 
Consulship,  ti.  c.  f»y>4.  But  the  soil  of  this  port  of  Campania  wna 
so  much  coveted,  that  succeeding  demagogues  or  usurpers  were 
not  pleased  to  be  deprived  of  a means  of  bribing  or  rewarding 
their  followers;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  M.  Antonius,  coon 
after  Ciraar"*  death,  planted  new  colonies  in  Campania,  regardless 
of  the  rights  of  those  already  established  there,  and  encroaching 
in  particular  on  the  territory  of  Capua.  Cicero.  Philippic.  iL 

с.  39,40.  Appian  tells  us,  that  Capua  was  one  of  the  cities 
which  the  Triumvir*  gave  up  to  their  aoldiers  when  they  com- 
menced their  unurpaliou.  Probably  it  was  not  a military  colony, 
and  ita  inhabitants  might  therefore  have  been  ejected  without 
scruple.  But  a colony  nf  vrteranu  aeetns  to  have  liecn  settled 
there,  when  Augustus  divided  so  large  a portion  of  all  Italy 
amongst  his  soldiers,  after  the  brittle  of  Philippi.  This  colony, 
however,  was  capable  of  receiving  n greater  number  of  inhabi- 
tants : fvefewr  f|  srrfAif  voXXov  Asrro,  are  the  word*  of  Dion 
Cassius.  Possibly  the  veterans  who  had  been  settled  there  had 
been  tempted  to  serve  again  either  under  Augustus  or  Antonius, 
and  many  of  them  may  thus  have  perished,  cither  in  the  East,  or 
in  the  actions  with  Sex.  Potnprius.  Beside*,  the  decay  of  these 
military  eolouie*  was  often  inconceivably  rapid,  from  the  ha- 
bitual extravagance  nf  the  soldiers,  and  tbeir  ignorance  of  farm- 
ing ; so  that  they  soon  parted  with  their  shares,  and  were  eager 
to  go  to  Use  wars  again,  to  entitle  themselves  to  a new  division  of 
spoil.  But  it  was  competent  to  the  Government  to  fill  up  the 
numbers  of  colonies  thus  diminished  ; **  Cdsw  juwoi  ndn-ribi 
ptutr”  Cicero,  PhtUpptr.  ii.  c.  40.  her* use  the  State  never  lost 
its  right  of  reentering  into  tbc  pnooeaaioo  of  its  demesne  lauds, 
if  the  tenants  to  whom  they  hod  beeu  granted,  or  their  heirs, 
ceased  to  occupy  them.  According  to  Dion  Uuioi,  however, 
we  must  suppose  that  Augustus  gave  the  revenues  in  Crete  to  the 
old  colonists  of  Capua,  os  a compensation  for  the  laud  which  bo 
reclaimed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  State,  in  Campania ; and 
wbicb  may  have  come  into  their  bauds  as  the  shareholders 
dropped  o4,  in  the  same  way  that  the  national  lands  were  so  often 
usurped  of  old  by  the  rich  citizens,  as  the  small  landholders  be- 
came obliged  to  part  with  their  shares.  But  if  necould  be  Mire 
that  Dion  Cassias  hud  copied  bis  account  from  Velleius  Pater- 
culus,  and  certainly  the  passages  strongly  resemble  ooe  another, 
we  should  think  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  writer  wham  he 
was  following  ; and  that  Paterculus  had  meant  to  say,  that  the 
revenues  in  Crete  were  given  to  the  Roman  treasury,  as  a com- 
pensation for  the  loos  of  the  Campanian  rents,  which  were  at 
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Biography.  of  Capua  by  a grant  of  a larger  revenue  arising  from 
• some  lands  in  Crete.  Before  he  returned  to  Rome,  he 
was  desirous  of  crossing1  over  info  Africa,  to  super- 
intend the  settlement  of  that  Province,  which,  on  the 
deposition  of  Lepidus,  had  submitted  to  his  authority 
without  resistance  ; but  he  was  prexented  by  a conti- 
nuance of  stormy  weather  ;*  and  thus,  it  is  fold,  Africa 
and  Sardinia  were  the  only  Provinces  in  the  Empire 
which,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  never  visited. 

lie  returned  to  Italy  in  time  to  check  a rising  insur- 
rection in  Tuscany;  this  is  all  that  I>ion  Cassius  tells 
us;+  nor  have  we  any  means  of  estimating  the  mag- 
tude  of  the  danger  from  which  his  timely  victory  in 
Sicily  had  delivered  him.  But,  as  it  was,  he  found  no- 
thing in  Italy  but  an  excess  of  sen  ility.  He  seemed 
already  to  be  regarded  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  Empire  ; 
for  he  had  for  some  years  resided  amidst  the  Romans, 
while  Antonins  was  engaged  in  distant  wars,  or  had 
been  revelling  in  Greece  and  in  Egypt ; and  now 
Antonius  appeared  to  be  altogether  forgotten,  while 
the  .Senate,  if  wc  may  still  call  it  by  that  name,  was 
lavishing  on  Augustus  those  excessive  and  odious 
Honours  distinctions  which  had  before  been  heaped  upon  his 
paid  toAu-  uncle.  As  if  in  ridicule  of  its  own  flattery,  we  are 
juwtns  on  told  that  the  Senate  presented  to  Augustus  a list  of 
to^ulr^0  different  honours  which  had  been  voted  to  bim.f 
that  he  might  either  accept  the  whole,  or  select  as 
many  os  he  thought  proper.  It  is  said  that  he  chose 
the  following  : to  enter  the  city  with  the  ceremony  of 
the  smaller  Triumph,  or  Ovation  ; that  his  victory 
should  be  commemorated  every  year  by  some  days 
of  solemn  thanksgiving;  and  that  his  statue  in  a 
triumphal  dress  should  be  erected  in  the  Forum,  on 
the  top  of  a pillar  ornamented  with  the  beaks  of  ships. 
The  dignity  of  Pontifei  Maximus,  which  was  held  by 
M.  Lepidus,  was  also  offered  to  him  ; but  ns  it  could 
only  be  legally  vacated  by  death,  he  refused  to  accept 
It  ; he  was  invested,  however,  with  the  more  valuable 
character  of  perpetual  Tribune  ;§  that  is,  his  person 
was  declared  sacred  ; and  to  offer  any  violence  to  him 
was  made  as  great  a crime  as  to  injure  the  person  of 
a Tribune.  On  his  first  arrival  at  Rome,  he  addressed 
the  Senate  and  the  people  successively  in  set  speeches, 
which  he  afterwards  published ; and  which  contained 
a general  exposition  of  his  whole  political  career; 
lie  then  promised  his  hearers  the  enjoyment  of  a state 
of  peace  mid  prosperity ; and  in  some  measure  to 
verify  his  words,  lie  remitted  all  the  yet  unpaid  taxes 
which  he  had  imposed  for  the  support  of  the  war  with 
Scx.Pompcius,  and  gave  a general  discharge  to  all  those 
who  were  indebted  to  the  treasury  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  war  ; but  this  last  piece  of 
liberality  excited  some  ridicule,  inasmuch  as  he  made 


all  times  so  valuable  a part  of  the  revenue;  and  which  were 
constantly  paid  hy  the  small  farmers  who  cultivated  those  parts  of 
the  natinun]  lands  whlrh  hod  not  yet  been  divided  out  as  colonic*, 
bee  Cicrw,  Hr  Lrgr  AgrariA , Orat.  ii.  c.  10,  31. 

Wc  should  apologise,  perhaps,  to  the  gem-mi  reader  for  this 
loag  and  unsatisfactory  note  ; but  if  any  person,  well  conversant 
with  the  lloman  history,  should  pem.se  these  pages,  the  statement 
of  what  is  to  ns  a difficulty,  may,  perhaps,  direct  hi*  attention 
morr  successfully  to  Use  same  subject  and  thus  even  n dlsplav 
of  our  own  Ignorance,  may  possibly  not  be  without  its  benefit  to 
our  renders. 

• Suetonius,  tm  Auqutta,  C.  47. 

+ l>ion  (.Vaiut,  lib.  jtlix.  p,  40Q. 

t Anplan,  lih.  r.  e.  1.10. 

* Dion  Ciusius,  liU  xlix  p.  401. 


a merit  of  resigning  what  he  had  little  chance  of  ever  C*iu*Oc to- 
recovering.  The  system  of  audacious  robbery,  which  v‘u*  C*»nr 
the  distresses  of  the  times  hud  long  fostered  in  Rome,  Augustus, 
he  now  took  effectual  measures  for  suppressing;*  und  s 
by  the  establishment  of  a strong  night  patrolc,  and 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  with  those  ample  powers 
with  w hich  the  special  Commissions  even  under  the 
old  Government  hud  always  been  invested,  he  is  said 
to  have  delivered  the  country  entirely  from  this  evil 
in  the  space  of  a twelvemonth.  Another  of  his  mea- 
sures rivalled  in  cruelty  the  sweeping  massacres  of 
Syllu,  and  was  marked  by  a perfidy  which  was  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  Augustus.  Great  numbers  of 
slaves  had  enlisted  some  years  before  in  the  service  Hi*  perfidy 
of  Sex.  Pompeius  ;t  and  when  he  concluded  his  treaty  toward* the 
with  the  Triumvirs,  it  was  stipulated  that  all  these 
persons  should  be  ullowed  their  liberty,  and  might  ^,^4  qn. 
return  in  safety  to  Italy.  * But  Augustus  suspecting  drr  Sex. 
that  they  would  cherish  a fondness  for  the  memory  of  l’ompeiua. 
Sex.  Pompeius,  which  would  make  them  disaffected 
towards  himself,  is  saiil  to  have  sent  sealed  orders  to 
all  his  armies,  with  directions  that  they  were  all  to  lie 
opened  on  the  mine  day ; and  on  that  day  all  the 
freedmen,  who  had  gained  their  liberty  from  the  Treaty 
between  Pompeius  and  the  Triumvirs,  were  arrested 
and  sent  to  Rome.  Augustus  then  ordered  them  all 
to  be  given  back  to  their  former  masters,  or  to  their 
masters*  heirs,  if  they  belonged  to  a Roman,  an  Italian, 
or  a Sicilian  ; and  if  no  one  appeared  to  claim  them, 
they  were  sent  to  the  cities  in  which  they  hod  lived  in 
their  state  of  slavery,  and  were  there  put  to  dcuih. 

A somewhat  similar  act  of  bloody  treachery  is  recorded 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  Spartans  upon  those  of 
their  Helots,  whose  spirit  and  enterprise  they  most 
dreaded  ; but  while  the  Spartans  have  been  ever  justly 
condemned  for  this  and  other  such  deeds,  the  memory 
of  Augustus  has  escaped  the  detestation  which  it  de- 
serves, and  this  perfidy  and  cruelty  has  been  called, 
even  by  a modern  historian,  u a severe,  but  well- 
concerted  reform."  § 

JSex.  Pompeius  did  not  long  survive  this  treatment 
of  his  old  followers.  When  he  reached  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  he  was  joined  by  several  vessels  which 
had  escaped  from  Sicily  ; but  despairing  of  continuing 
the  war,  he  recommended  their  Captains  to  provide 
for  their  own  safety  ; and  himself,  with  a very  small 
force  which  he  still  retained,  sailed  for  Asia,  with  the 
intention  of  requesting  the  protection  of  Antonius. 

He  first  stopped  at  the  island  of  Lesbos  ; at  that  very 


• Appian,  lib.  v.  c.  132.  t IMd.  e.  131. 

1 Dion  Cassias,  lib.  xlvlll.  p.  378.  Appian,  lib.  v.  c.  72. 

$ Ferguson,  vol.  v,  8vo,  edit.  IS05.  p.  7.  In  this  instance,  as 
well  a*  in  the  account  of  NvIU's  massacre,  which  wc  formerly 
noticed,  Ferguson  has  completely  misrepresented  the  facts  of  the 
case  ; for  he  entirely  omits  to  mention  that  the  slaves  were  mm 
who  had  served  nmlrr  Sex.  Pnmpein*  ; that  they  had  received 
their  liberty  by  * solemn  Treaty ; and  that  they  were  living 
peaceably,  as  fur  a*  appears,  in  Italy,  at  the  moment  at  which  they 
were  treacherously  Miami.  According  to  Ferguson,  they  were 
slave*  who,  having  decried  dining  the  Civil  mar,  were  “ enrolled 
with  the  levies  which  were  continually  forming  by  j Uffrrmt 
jMtrtira  and  Octavius  wished  “ to  purge  the  army  nf  a danger- 
ous class  of  torn  hy  wliuin  it  was  overcharged  and  coutaminsted.'’ 
If,  Indeed,  the  freedmen,  who  had  formerly  served  under  iVun- 
peius,  had  enlisted  since  their  emancipation  in  the  army  of 
Augustus, it  only  enhances  the  atrocity  of  bis  conduct  toward* 
them  ; bill  it  does  not  appear  that  they  hud  done  to,  hut  rather 
that  they  were  living  peaceably  in  Italy  on  the  faith  of  that  Treaty 
which  hud  stipulated  for  their  liberty. 
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city  of  Mitylenc,*  in  which  his  mother  and  him»elf,thea 
a boy,  hud  received  his  father  in  his  flight  from  the 
battle  of  Pharsnlia,  and  where  the  inhabitants  still 
cherished  with  a fond  regard  the  memory  of  his  father’s 
virtues.  The  kind  reception  which  they  gave  him  re- 
vived his  hopes  ; at  the  same  time  he  received  tidings 
of  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Antonius  against  the 
Pnrthians,  and  of  the  dissension  between  Augustus 
and  Lepidus  in  Sicily.  He  is  said  accordingly  to  have 
played  a double  part,  on  the  one  hund  endeavouring 
to  win  the  support  of  the  Partitions,  and  on  the  other 
soliciting  the  friendship  of  Antonius,  when  he  found 
that  he  had  returned  from  Parthia  in  safety.  Hut  we 
are  told  also,  that  C.F urnius.t  who  was  the  Lieutenant 
of  Antonius  in  the  Province  of  Asia,  had  shown  an 
unfriendly  disposition  towards  Pompeius  from  the.  first 
moment  of  his  arrival  at  Lesbos  j and  that  M.Titius, 
whom  Antonius  hail  sent  from  Syria  to  oppose  him, 
on  the  first  tidings  of  his  hostile  purposes,  had  formerly 
received  kindnesses  from  him,  which  he  had  repaid 
by  deserting  bis  service  and  going  over  to  Antonius. 
What  provocation  then  these  two  officers  may  have 
given,  or  how  far  they  may  have  misrepresented  to 
their  General  the  coniluct  of  Pompeius,  is  difficult  to 
say  j but  we  are  told,  that  Pompeius  having  collected  a 
small  force  partly  from  his  ow  n partisans  who  now  again 
joined  him  after  their  dispersion,  and  partly  from  that 
distressed  portion  of  the  population  which  seems  in 
these  times  to  have  abounded  in  every*  quarter  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  have  been  always  ready  to  follow  uny 
standard  in  the  hope  of  plunder,  began  to  .act  in  a 
hostile  manner  in  Asia.  Some  of  his  principal  friends,^ 
and  among  the  rest  his  own  father-in-law  L.  Libo, 
arc  said  to  have  left  l»im,  from  a conviction  of  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  bis  cause,  and  to  h5vc  made  their 
own  terms  with  the  officers  of  Antonius.  Pompeius  him- 
self was  willing  to  surrender  himself  to  C.  Furnius,$ 
but  this  offer  was  refused  j and  be  could  not  bear  to 
put  himself  in  the  power  of  Titius,  whom  he  considered 
an  ungrateful  traitor.  But  being  overpowered  by  the 
force  brought  against  him,  and  having  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  make  his  way  into  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  he  was  finally  taken  prisoner,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  put  to  death  by  Titius,||  ut 
Miletus.  It  is  the  more  probable  account  that  this 
act  was  commuted  w ithout  the  knowledge  of  Antonius ; 
but  it  was  received  by  Augustus  at  Home  as  a triumph 
won  by  bis  associate,^  and  he  celebrated  it  by  re- 
joicings, and  by  paying  some  public  compliments  to 
Antonius,  while  the  people  at  lar^e.  indignant  at  the 
death  of  the  last  surviving  son  of  the  great  Porapey, 
retained  a strong  detestation  of  Titius  as  the  nuthor 
of  it  ; anil  some  time  afterwards,  when  he  was  ex- 
hibiting some  games  in  the  Theatre  of  Pompcy,**  lie 
was  driven  from  the  theatre  by  a general  burst  of 
public  feeling,  as  if  one  of  the  monuments  of  Pompey’s 
munificence  ought  not  to  be  profaned  by  the  presence 
of  the  murderer  of  his  son. 

In  the  interval,  which  follow'ed  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  final  contest  with  Antonius,  we 


• Dion  Catkins,  lib,  xlix.  p.  402.  Appian,  lib.  v.  c.  133. 
t Dion  Cassim,  lib.  xlix.  p.  402. 

J Aj.pian,  lib.  v.  c-  139.  « Ibid-  c.  141. 

||  Ibid.  c.  144.  Strabo,  lib.  iii.  p.  150.  edit.  Ayl&od. 

^ Dion  Cassius.  lib.  xlix.  p*  403- 

••  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  u.  c.  104. 


read  of  several  wars  carried  on  by  Augustus  and  his  Cains  Ocu- 
Licutcnants  against  the  rude  tribes  inhabiting  the  riu*  C mar 
Alps,  and  against  the  Dalmatians  it  is  mentioned,  AuS1U*u,,• 
also,  that  he  now  led  the  Homan  armies,  for  the  first 
time,  against  the  Pannonians,  who  lived  between 
Dalmatia  and  the  Danube,  and  whom  he  attacked 
without  any  provocation  for  the  mere  object  of  keep- 
ing his  soldiers  in  employment.  On  his  return  from 
these  wars  to  Home,  fresh  honours  were  lavished 
upon  him  in  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  his  wife 
Livin,f  and  his  sister  Octavia,  whose  persons  were 
declared  sacred,  like  those  of  the  Tribunes  j and  they 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  managing  their  own 
affairs  without  a guardian  or  trustee,  whose  agency 
wus  necessary  to  all  women  in  legal  transactions,  as 
no  female  was  supposed  to  be  independent,  or  was 
capable  of  acting  in  her  own  name. 

The  Triumvirs  hud  renewed  their  power  for  a jtcriod  PI"*  be- 
of  five  years,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  from  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  year  7 16  ; and  the  succession  to  the. 
ordinary  offices  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  set-  Augustas 
tied  for  eight  years,  when  the  Triumvirs  concluded  siulAnUx- 
tbeir  treaty  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  the  year  714.  “I**1- 
According  to  this  arrangement,  the  Triumvirate  pro- 
perly expired  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  720 } and 
Co.  Domitius  Ahcnoharbus  and  C.  Sosius  were  the 
persons  who  had  been  numed  as  Consuls  for  the  year 
721.  Already  were  the  signs  of  an  approaching  quar- 
rel between  Augustus  and  Antonius  become  clearly 
visible  j Antonius  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  great 
accession  of  power  which  his  rivul  had  guined  by  his 
acquisition  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa  * nor  was 
this  his  only  ground  of  complaint ■,  J but  he  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  that  Augustus  had  appropriated  to 
himself  the  military  resources  of  Italy,  which  were  to 
be  divided  jointly  between  them  j and  that  in  assign  • 
ing  settlements  in  lands  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  he  had 
confined  his  grants  almost  exclusively  to  those  who 
had  served  particularly  under  his  own  standard.  Au- 
gustus, in  reply,  taxed  Antonius  with  having,  on  his 
part,  occupied  Armenia,  and  having  brought  disgrace 
on  the  Roman  nume,  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  its 
King  ; he  said  Egypt  was,  in  fact,  become  his  Pro- 
vince through  his  connection  with  Cleopatra  ; and  that 
his  soldiers  could  not  claim  their  share  of  settlements 
in  Italy,  till  they  chose  to  divide,  with  equal  fairness, 
what  they  hud  won  themselves  in  Media  and  Parthia. 

This  was  a mere  insult  on  the  disasters  of  Antonius’s 
late  expedition  into  those  countries  ; and  there  woa 
hardly  more  weight  in  another  accusation  which  Dion 
Cassius  ascribes  to  Augustus,  namely,  that  Antonius 
had  put  Sex.  Pompeius  to  death,  whereas  he  himself 
had  purposely  allowed  him  to  escape  from  Sicily.  But 
Augustus’s  main  reliance  was  on  the  feeling  of  na- 
tional pride  which  he  hoped  to  awaken  in  the  Homans, 
by  representing  his  rival  as  one  who  had  cast  off  his 
duty  to  his  country,  and  was  become  the  mere  slave 
of  a foreign  Queen.  With  this  view  every  tale  of  the 
levities  in  which  Antonius  indulged  in  his  hours  of 
festivity  with  Cleopatra,  and  of  the  attentions  and 
gallantries  which  he  paid  to  her,  was  eagerly  caught 
up  and  industriously  circulated * and  the  public  were 
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* taught  to  deplore  the  degradation  of  the  majesty  of 

* the  Homan  name  ; because  Antonius  had  assumed  the 
character  of  Gymnasiarch,  or  master  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises  at  Alexandria  ;*  because  he  had  called  Cleo- 
patra his  Queen  and  Sovereign  lady  ; and  because  she 
had  some  Roman  soldiers  amongst  her  guards,  and 
her  name  was  inscribed  on  their  shields  as  their  com- 
mander and  mistress. 

But  the  two  Consuls,  C.  Sosius  and  Cn.  Domitius, 
were  friends  of  Antonius,  and  us  the  Triumvirate  was 
mow  legally  at  an  end,  the  Consular  power  might  seem 
entitled  to  resume  its  ancient  ascendency.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  very  lirst  day  of  the  year,  t C.  Sosius 

t.  delivered  a speech  full  of  the  praises  of  Antonius,  and 
of  invective  against  Augustus ; and  he  would  have 
immediately  proceeded  to  employ  the  authority  of  his 
office  in  some  measure  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
latter,  had  not  Nonius  Balbus,  one  of  the  Tribunes, 
inter|>osed  with  his  negative.  But  this  revival  of  the 
legal  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  was,  of  all 
things,  most  unwelcome  to  Augustus  ; he  returned, 
therefore,  speedily  to  Rome,  (for  he  had  absented 
himself  purposely  from  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  on 
the  first  of  January,)  assembled  the  Senate,  and  sur- 
rounding his  person  with  a military  force,  and  with  a 
multitude  of  his  partisans,  armed,  it  is  said,  with  con- 
cealed daggers,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Curulc  chair, 
which  he  was  used  to  occupy,  between  the  chairs  of  the 
Consuls,  and  after  having  spoken  at  some  length  in 
defence  of  himself,  he  uttered  a strong  invective,  in 
his  turn,  against  Sosius  ami  Antonius.  The  actual 
presence  ot  his  soldiers  intimated  sufficiently  that 
" the  Master  of  the  Legions  " was  not  a person  with 
whom  it  was  safe  to  argue ; no  one  therefore  answered 
him,  und  he  summoned  the  Senute  to  meet  again  on 
& fixed  day,  when  he  assured  them  that  he  would 
produce  written  proofs  of  the  unworthinesa  of  Anto- 
nius.  Meanwhile  the  Consuls,  followed  by  a consider- 
able number  of  Senators,  left  the  Capital  privately, 
and  repaired  to  Antonius  ; while  Augustus,  to  avoid 
the  odium  which  their  retirement  cast  upon  him, 
pretended  that  he  had  himself  allowed  them  freely  to 
withdraw,  and  that  he  would  not  oppose  the  departure 
of  any  other  friends  of  Antonius,  who  might  wish,  in 
like  manner,  to  join  him.  It  appears  that  Antonius  had 
already  begun  to  prepare  for  warjt  and  that  both 
Cleopatra  and  himself  were  about  this  time  in  Asia 
Minor,  while  their  land  and  sea  forces  were  gathering 
together  in  the  same  quarter  and  in  the  j£gvan. 
Here  he  heard  of  the  proceedings  which  were  going 
on  against  him  at  Romc,§  of  the  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  Senate  which  took  place  after  the  departure  of 
the  Consuls,  and  of  the  language  which  Augustus  used 
both  in  speaking  and  writing  concerning  him.  Upon 
this  he  assembled  a sort  of  counter  Senate,  consisting 
of  the  numerous  Senators  who  had  repaired  to  him 
from  Rome.  After  much  debate,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  war  should  be  undertaken  \ and  Antonius  sent 

* a formal  divorce  to  Octavia,  exactly  as  Augustus  had 
divorced  his  first  wife,  Clodia,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
quarrel  with  her  mother  Fulvia  and  with  L.  Antonius. 
But  the  notoriety  of  the  connection  of  Antonius  with 
Cleopatra,  made  it  appear  that  Octavia  was  rather 


• Dion  CsmIui,  lib.  1.  p.  421. 
J Plutarch,  tu  Antonio,  C.  56. 
J Dion  Cassius,  lib.  i.  p.  420. 
VOL.  X. 
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sacrificed  to  his  passion  for  the  Egyptian  Queen,  than  < 
divorced  on  account  of  his  quarrel  with  her  brother  ; v 
and  this  also  was  used  as  a topic  on  which  to  excite  ^ 
the  national  pride  of  the  Romans,  by  representing  a 
noble  Roman  ludy  as  dishonoured  and  despised  by  her 
husband,  in  order  to  gratify  the  jealousy  of  his  bar- 
barian paramour. 

This  feeling,  indeed,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Romans  of  the  Capital  j even  the  officers  of  Antonius 
were  disgusted  at  the  evident  influence  which  Cleo- 
patra exercised  over  him,  and  against  which  their 
wisest  counsels  were  sure  to  be  offered  ineffec- 
tually. They  might  conjecture  too,  from  the  infatua- 
tion of  tbeir  General,  the  probable  result  of  the 
war ; and  thus  L.  Plnncus,*  who  had  formerly 
made  so  many  professions  of  fidelity  to  the  old 
Constitution,  and  had  afterwards  joined  the  Trium- 
virs, and  procured  from  them  the  murder  of  his 
own  brother  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  his  treasou, 
now  deserted  the  cause  of  Antonius.  Accompanied  I 
by  his  nephew,  M.  Titius,  the  author  of  the  death  of  ^ 
Sex.  Poinpcius,+  he  hastened  to  Rome  to  transfer  his  a 
services  to  Augustus.  I'luucus  and  Titius  hud  been  l 
deeply  trusted  by  Antonhis,  and  they  now  betrayed 
to  his  enemy  every  secret  of  which  they  were  in  pos- 
session. Amongst  the  rest  they  intimated  to  him  1 
the  contents  of  the  Will  of  Antonius,  which  they  had  *> 
themselves  attested ; and  informed  him  in  whose  care  it  J 
was  deposited.  Augustus  immediately  got  this  docu-  ^ 
ment  into  his  power  and,  with  shameless  baseness,  « 
broke  open  the  seals,  and  read  the  contents  of  it  pub-  1> 
licly,  first  to  the  Senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  assembly  ^ 
of  the  People.  The  clause  in  it,  which  especially  in-  j 
duced  Augustus  to  commit  this  act,  was  one  in  which 
Antonius  desired  that  his  body  might,  after  his  death, 
be  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  there  buried  by  the  side 
of  Cleopatra.  This  proof  of  his  romantic  passion  fora 
foreigner,  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  to  attest 
his  utter  degeneracy,  and  induced  the  populace,  at 
least,  to  credit  the  inventions  of  his  enemies,  who  as- 
serted that  it  was  his  intention,  if  victorious  in  the 
approaching  contest,  to  give  up  Rome  to  the  dominion 
of  Cleopatra,  and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Empire  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  those  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
clear,  from  the  language  of  those  poets,  who  wrote 
under  the  patronage  of  Augustus,^  that  this  was  the 
light  in  which  the  war  was  industriously  represented; 
that  every  effort  was  made  to  give  it  the  character 
of  a contest  with  a foreign  enemy  ; and  to  array  on 
the  side  of  Augustus  the  national  pride  and  jealousy  of 

* DU>n  Cassius,  lib.  1.  p.  420.  Plutarch,  i*  .4 a Uni* , c-  58. 

■f  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  108. 

j Dion  Cassias,  p,  420.  Plutarch,  in  Antonio,  c.58.  Suetonius, 
in  Auftuto,  C.  17. 

§ A tilth#?  nefa*  t/rprtmrrt  Crteubttm 

CtUit  a villi  t dam  Capilotio 
Hr  g inn  dmentet  miner. 

Fan u*  et  Imptrlo  para  bat. 

Con  lamina  to  cum  gregtt  turpi  urn 
or  ho  Firorvm.  Horace,  Carm.  lib.  1.  Ode  37* 

Ilinc  Augusta*  agent  Ftah*  in  prteiia  Co-tor, 

Cum  Pal  ri  but  Papniofue,  Penatibus  et  Mag  nit  Diitt 
lime  opt  bur  bar  led,  rariitfue  Antonin*  arm  it, 

— traui/arfite,  nr  fat ! AZgyptia  conjus  / 

» • e « • 

Omnigmumqae  lictim  Monti  ra,  et  latralor  Anahit 
Contra  \eptunum  et  Venetem,  contra  fur  Af inert' am, 

Tela  latent.  Virgil.  JElttid.  vffi.  V.  678.  680.  698. 
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the  people  of  Rome.  Nor  were  these  art*  unsuccessful ; 
insomuch,  that  the  infamy  of  stealing  and  divulging 
the  contents  of  a Will  was  forgotten,  in  the  indignation 
felt  by  the  Romans,  at  the  preference  shown  by  An- 
tonia* to  Egypt,  rather  than  to  his  own  country;  and 
it  is  said,  that  the  Senate,  a*  soon  a*  they  had  heard 
the  Will  read,  decreed  that  Antonius  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  Consulship  to  which  he  was  to  have 
succeeded  in  the  following  year,4  and  of  all  his  other 
authority  as  an  officer  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth, 
His  adherents  moreover  were  encouraged  to  desert 
him,  by  promises  of  indemnity  and  honours. 

At  the  same  time  war  was  declared  against  Cleo- 
patra, and  Augustus  discharged  the  office  of  Frdalit 
or  Herald,  hi  going  through  all  the  usual  ceremonies 
in  denouncing  it.  But  for  a contest  of  this  magni- 
tude, immense  resources  were  requisite,  and  accord- 
ingly Augustus  imposed  an  income  tax  of  twenty  -live 
per  cent,  on  all  the  free  citizen*  w ho  possessed  any 
land  in  Italy  }f  and  a tax  upon  capital  ul  the  rate  of 
at'12.  IQs.  per  cent,  on  all  freedmen  wlm  were  worth 
fifty  thousand  tleuarii,  or  about  <*£'16 1 4.  The  inequality 
of  these  burdens  was  greatly  resented  by  the  freed- 
jacn ; and  numerous  disturbances  w ere  the  consequence. 


insomuch,  that  ft  was  supposed  that  the  appearance  of  CntatOcta- 
Antonius  in  Italy  at  that  moment,  would  have  ensured  riu*  Cauur 
him  a complete  victory  over  his  rival.  But  whether  AuSu*lu“* 
Antonius  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  prepare-  V-“ 
tions  to  risk  such  an  attempt,  or  whether  there  was  0 c 
any  failure  of  enterprise  on  his  part,  it  is  certain  that 
Augustus  was  suffered  to  crush  the  discontents  of  ^ 
Italy  without  any  interruption.  His  fleet  was  assem- 
bled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hrundusiura,*  and  — _ 

threatened  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  about  the  c. 
autumn  of  the  year  "22  ; and  Antonius  judging  it  too  45. 
late  in  the  season  to  commence  any  active  operations,  to 
fell  back  from  Corcyra,  to  which  jdace  he  hod  ad-  32. 
vanccd  in  the  hope  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy  be- 
fore his  adversary  was  ready  to  meet  him,  and  passed 
the  winter  at  Patna,  on  the  north-western  coast  of 
Peloponnesus.  And  thus  having  brought  the  two 
parties  to  the  eve  of  the  decisive  struggle,  we  shall 
here  pause  in  our  narrative  j and  referring  our  readers 
to  the  History  of  Egypt  for  the  details  of  the  Action 
war,  we  shall  hereafter  resume  the  story  of  Augustus 
at  the  jicriod  when  his  ambition  was  fully  gratified, 
and  he  was  become  the  sole  Sovereign  of  the  Homan 
Empire. 


• Dion  Cw*5o»»  lib.  1.  p.  421. 

+ Ibid.  p.  424.  Plutarch,  w.  Antonio,  c .58.  D,t,°  Cuasius,  p.  424.  1 
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In  our  IXtli  volume  ip.  213)  we  have  brought  down 
» the  History  of  Egypt  to  the  accession  of  the  Greek 
dynasty,  in  the  person  of  Ptolemy  the  First,  who  is 
usually  Burnamed  Soter  ; and  in  our  account  of  the 
military  exploits  of  “ Alexander's  Successors,”  we 
have  supplied  to  our  readers  an  outline  of  the  more 
important  occurrences  which  respected  that  country, 
considered  as  a part  of  the  Macedonian  Empire.  It  is 
our  intention  to  give,  in  the  present  Chapter,  a rapid 
sketch  of  the  internal  History  of  Egypt  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Grecian  Kings  j beginning  with  the  re- 
nowned son  of  Lagus,  whose  name  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  ending  with  Cleopatra,  whose  impru- 
dent conduct  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Royal  house, 
and  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Egyptian  people. 

The  Province  of  Egypt  having  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  been  assigned  to  Ptolemy,  he 
proceeded  thither  without  delay  to  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  its  affairs.  Cleomencs,  an  officer  who  had  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  Macedonian  Prince,  was 
already  in  thnt  country,  charged  with  the  superinten- 
dence of  its  finances,  and  appointed  to  collect  that 
portion  of  its  revenue  which  the  Egyptians  had  bound 
themselves  to  pay  to  their  conquerors  as  the  price  of 
their  security  ; and  it  would  nppoar  that  the  Council 
of  Generals  who  sanctioned  the  division  of  their  late 
master's  territories,  had  resolved  that  this  faithful 
envoy  should  continue  to  exercise  his  wonted  autho- 
rity, and  divide  the  cares  of  administration  with  the 
new  Governor.  But  Ptolemy,  whose  ambition  very 
soon  aspired  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Egypt,  determined 
to  have  no  rival.  He  speedily  procured  the  murder  of 
Clcomenes ; seized  upon  the  Treasury  at  Alexandria, 
which  contained  eight  thousand  talents  added  to  his 
army,  and  increased  the  number  of  his  ships  ; and  in 
a word  left  no  means  unemployed  whereby  he  might 
•trengthen  his  own  interests,  and  defeat  the  designs  of 
his  enemies.  He  laboured,  at  the  same  time,  to  gain 
the  affections  of  the  natives,  and  to  secure  their  co- 
operation in  his  great  designs  : and  anticipating  the 
dissensions  that  were  about  to  burst  out  among  his 
military  colleagues  In  the  other  Provinces,  he  fortified 
his  dominions  so  strongly  against  every  species  of 
assault  from  nbroiul,  that,  when  the  eventful  struggle 
did  take  place  among  the  .Successors  of  Alexander, 
Egypt  alone  remained  almost  entirely  unmoved  by 


those  tremendous  convulsions  which  shook  every 
other  part  of  the  Macedonian  Empire  to  its  very 
centre.* 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  History  of 
Aex.ixder’s  Successors  for  an  account  of  the  wars 
which  ensued,  first  between  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy, 
and  afterwards  between  the  latter  and  Antigonus. 
Twenty  years  had  passed  away  amidst  the  labours  of 
the  camp,  or  in  the  uncertain  tranquillity  of  an  occa- 
sional truce,  until  nt  length  the  victory  obtained  at 
Ipsus  confirmed  so  completely  the  power  of  the 
Egyptian  ruler,  thut  he  was  enabled  thcnccforwurd  to 
devote  a large  share  of  his  attention  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  his  country,  and  to  the  furlherauce 
of  Learning  and  of  the  Arts. 

It  has  been  said  of  Ptolemy  that,  like  the  founder  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  he  exhibited  at  different  periods 
of  his  life  a remarkable  diversity  of  character.  As 
long  as  his  fortunes  were  suspended  on  the  casualties 
of  war,  or  were  menaced  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies,  he  showed  himself  very  little  scrupulous  as 
to  the  means  which  he  employed  to  ensure  success  : 
hut  no  sooner  was  his  Kingdom  placed  on  a firm 
basis,  by  the  defeat  of  Antigonus,  and  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  frontier  Provinces  as  he  deemed  necessary 
to  its  defence,  than  he  laid  aside  the  stern  policy 
which  had  theretofore  distinguished  his  measures,  and 
turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  decoration  of  his  Cupilal.t 

It  may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical  to  observe,  that 
these  benevolent  mid  liberal  views  on  the  part  of 
Ptolemy  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
occasion  on  which  a wise  and  moderate  Government 
has  profited  by  the  anarchy  of  surrounding  States. 
Thousands  of  ingenious  persons  who  were  drivcu  from 
home  by  the  violence  of  war,  or  by  the  dread  of 
domestic  insurrection,  found  an  asylum  in  Egypt , 
whither  they  carried  with  them  the  Arts  which  pro- 
mote the  general  wealth  of  every  community,  and 
the  love  ot'  Literature  and  Science,  which  are  the  most 
lusting  basis  of  National  Glory. 
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Among  the  more  illustrious  of  the  exiles  who  sought 
the  protection  of  l*tolemy,  we  have  to  place  the  name 
of  Demetrius  Phalereu*.  This  distinguished  scholar, 
after  having  gorerned  Athens  ten  years,  with  singular 
ability  and  zeal,  found  himself  compelled  to  seek  for 
refuge  in  the  new  Capital  of  Egypt  j and  being  kindly 
received  by  Ptolemy,  he  soon  rendered  his  literary 
knowledge  of  the  greatest  avail  in  forwarding  the 
schemes  which  that  wise  Monarch  had  already  devised, 
fur  extending  among  the  higher  classes  of  his  subjects 
a desire  for  elegant  amusement  and  philosophical  re- 
search. At  the  suggestion  of  the  Phalercan  he  resolved 
to  establish  a Library  on  such  a liberal  and  magnificent 
scale  as  that  he  might  deposit  in  it,  not  only  the 
various  literary  works  with  which  the  genius  of  Greece 
had  begun  to  enrich  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  also  such  ancient  and  curious  books  as  his  grow  - 
ing intercourse  with  more  Eastern  nations  might  enable 
him  to  collect.  The  fame  of  this  institution  bus 
reached  even  to  our  own  times ; and  it  has  contributed 


the  same  time,  with  a pleasing  and  most  convincing  Egypt, 
proof,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Egyptian  King  hadv-^r^ 
not  fulled  to  accomplish  its  object.  The  ingenuity  of  Frora 
modern  times  has  added  nothing  to  the  elementary  A’ 
principles  of  Euclid  ; and  the  most  successful  experi-  3681. 
men  ter  s in  the  most  improved  of  the  physical  sciences  — 
have  despaired  of  equalling  the  splendid  restilts  which  *•  c* 
were  effected  by  the  apparatus  of  Archimedes.*  323. 

The  third  School  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  prac-  to 
tical  Astronomy.  Of  the  labours  of  this  distinguished 
association  we  have  given  a full  account  in  another  J‘/4* 
place,  and  narrated  how  the  sages  of  Alexnndria 
undertook  to  calculate  the  distances  and  magnitudes  c‘ 
of  the  planets,  the  rate  of  their  movements,  and  to  Qf  ^M* 
trace  the  causes,  and  estimate  the  quantity  of  that  „omy! 
apparent  irregularity,  which  shows  itself  in  the  revo- 
lution Of  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  Timocharis  and 
Aristillus  first  began  to  collect  those  valuable  obser- 
vations which  were  afterwards  so  much  increased, 
and  so  ably  employed  by  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and 


in  no  ordinary  degree  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  anil  to  confer  upon  his  reign  the  cha- 
racter of  a more  generous  and  lofty  spirit  than  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  government  of  any  of  liis 
contemporaries.* 

In  connection  with  the  Alexandrian  Library,  the  King 
of  Egypt  was  iu  like  manner  pleased  to  found  a Mu- 
seum : of  which  the  main  object  appears  to  have  been  to 
supply  to  studious  men  at  once  the  means  and  the  en- 
couragement to  follow'  out  their  several  pursuits.  The 
members  lived  togetliernnd  partook  in  common  of  the 
bounty  of  the  Sovereign : who,  in  addition  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  a liberal  establishment,  stimulated  their 
researches  by  liis  example  ; animated  their  discussions 
by  listening  to  their  arguments,  or  by  taking  a side  in 
their  philosophical  hy|»othescs  ; creating  respect  for 
their  association  by  condescending  to  share  in  its 
labours,  anil  to  accept  of  its  honours.! 

Wc  must  rest  satisfied  with  referring  the  reader  to 
Eusebius,  Strabo,  and  Quintilian,  for  a list  of  the 
Poets  and  Dramatists  who  adorned  the  Court  of 
Ptolemy.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  mention  that 
this  renowned  Prince  established  at  Alexandria  four 
separate  Schools  for  the  advancement  of  Science.  The 
School  of  first  of  these  was  the  School  of  Critics  and  Com- 


Hipparchus  of  Nicma,  and  on  which  was  ultimately 
founded  the  reformation  of  the  Homan  Calendar  under 
the  auspices  of  Julius  Cicsar.t 

The  School  of  Medicine,  which  was  the  last  of  the  Medi- 
four  institutions  established  by  the  King  of  Egypt,  c*nc* 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  his  people.  By  an  in- 
dulgence extremely  rare  In  that  age,  the  teachers  of 
Anatomy  were  allowed  to  illustrate  their  lectures  by 
the  dissection  of  human  bodies.  Tertuliiun,  in  his 
work  lh  .Inimd,  assures  us  that  Herophilus,  one  of  the 
first  Professors  in  the  Alexandrian  School,  dissected 
six  hundred  men,  in  order  to  make  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  the  structure  and  offices  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  human  frame.  He  showed  his  contempt 
for  mankind,  says  the  venerable  Father,  by  the  means 
which  he  used  to  obtain  a complete  knowledge  of 
their  physical  nature.  “ Heroplnltu  illc  median — gui 
homincm  odiit  ut 

Though  Alexandria  was  afterwards  celebrated  for  Phiioso- 
the  zeal  with  which  her  Philosophers  recommended  r.hiciil 
the  doctrines  of  Plato,  the  Roynl  patronage  was  not  liberality©* 
confined  to  the  tenets  of  that  eloquent  writer.  On  the  ^t0^cnQy* 
contrary,  he  himself  appears  to  have  inclined  to  the 
opinions  of  Aristotle  ; whilst  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Demetrius  Phulereus,  liis  favourite  Minister  and  lite- 


CriUciun.  mentators  ; which  numbered  among  its  members  the 
celebrated  names  of  Eratosthenes,  Aristophanes,  Aris- 
tarchus, Apollodoms,  and  Aristodcmus  , and  which 
continued  to  shed  a light  more  or  less  constant  on  the 
annals  of  literature,  from  the  period  now  under  con- 
sideration down  to  the  full  ascendancy  of  Roman 
power  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Of  Math*-  Mathematics  occupied'  the  attention  of  the  second 
School  founded  by  Ptolemy.  This  important  Science 
had  mode  considerable  progress  at  Athens,  in  the 
Academy  of  Plato,  whose  pupils  carried  the  love 
and  reputation  of  their  favourite  study  into  nil 
the  principal  cities  of  Greece.  The  Alexandrian 
School  has  transmitted  to  posterity,  in  the  works  of 
Euclid,  Apollonius,  and  Archimedes,  the  most  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  singular  success  with  which 
the  abstract  truths  of  Geometry  had  been  pursued  by 
the  older  Philosophers  of  Attica  : accompanied,  at 

• Diodurns,  lib.  n.  c.  45.  /Khan,  fir,  /Jist.  lib.  UL  e.  17. 
Jorcphus,  Antiq  Jad.  lib.  ill.  c.  2. 
f Strabo,  lib.  xviL 


rary  confidant,  had  openly  avowed  his  preference 
for  the  dogmas  of  the  latter  School.  But  whether 
Plutonists,  or  Pythagoreans,  or  Peripatetics,  nil  men 
of  ingenuity  and  research  found  a safe  retreat  and  n 
liberal  protection  at  the  Court  of  Ptolemy.  He  was 
too  much  a lover  of  Learning  to  yield  a bigoted  attach- 
ment to  nnv  one  sect ; and  he  was  much  more  desirous 
to  extend  among  his  subjects  the  general  principles 
of  Science,  than  to  indulge  his  own  partiality  in 
favour  of  any  particular  system  of  opinions. § 

The  example  of  Ptolemy  himself  would  stimulate 
the  Industry  of  the  historian.  His  work  is  unfortu- 
nately lost  to  Literature  ; but  we  learn  from  the 
narrative  of  Arrian,  that  the  favourite  General  of 
Alexander  was  not  less  distinguished  by  his  abilities 

• Pappas,  ColUt.  Math.  lib.  vii.  Diogenes  Lsrrtiu*.  Proclus. 
Euclid,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  l*hilopon.  Comment  or.  <«  Analyt , Po*t?r. 
Valeria*  Maxima*,  lib.  rill.  c.  12. 

f Ptolemy,  Sfmtmg.  Mag.  lib.  n.  e.  3.  Cclsas,  in  Prmf.  /Vy**, 

MythaUg.  Oaten,  tom.  hr. 

I See  Galen,  ut  juyra. 

i Diogcnc*  Laertius,  in  Pythag.  Albejueus,  lib.  if. 
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as  ail  author,  than  by  his  skill  as  a commander.  The 
ravages  of  time  and  of  barbarian  conquerors  have, 
indeed,  allowed  but  few  memorials  to  remain  of  the 
Historic  Muse  ; and  it  is  only  from  references  which 
arc  found  in  scattered  volumes,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  form  some  judgment,  in  regard  to  the  treasures 
of  learning  which  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Alex- 
andria. 

We  reserv  e for  the  article  EcYrT,  in  the  Miscrixa- 
kkoi-s  Division  of  our  Work,  an  account  of  the  im- 
provements which  the  Greek  Capital  of  that  ancient 
kingdom  owed  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  to  his  son, 
Fhiiadelphu*.  The  Arts  as  well  as  the  Sciences  had 
sought  a refuge  in  the  enlightened  society  of  Alexan- 
dria ; and  they  never  fail  to  repay  the  protection  under 
which  they  arc  permitted  to  flourish.  The  advanced 
slate  of  Egypt  in  regard  to  the  fine  Arts  in  particular, 
received  a remarkable  illustration  in  the  Coronation 
festival  of  the  young  Ptolemy,  which  was  celebrated 
by  the  King  two  years  before  his  death. 

This  solemnity  is  said  to  have  drawn  to  Alexandria 
crowds  of  strangers  from  the  greater  part  of  Asia. 
The  native  of  India  joined  the  mountaineer  of  Cauca- 
sus and  the  swarthy  inhabitant  of  Ethiopia,  to  witness 
the  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian  Princes.  The 
pavilion  in  which  the  Ptotemies  received  the  more 
illustrious  of  the  visitors,  was  elevated  on  pillars 
seventy-five  feet  high ; imitating  in  their  form  the 
elegance  of  the  palm  tree  and  the  fantastic  thyrsus  of 
Bacchus.  Its  centre  was  overshadowed  by  a rich 
canopy  of  scarlet ; the  floor  was  adorned  with  the 
carpets  of  Babylon  or  of  Persia.  The  hall  exhibited 
a hundred  marble  figures  of  different  kinds  of  animals, 
ami  a great  variety  of  the  most  choice  paintingsof  the 
Sicyonian  masters.  Two  golden  eagles,  each  above 
twenty  feet  in  height,  towered  on  the  summit  of  this 
Splendid  edifice.  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the 
tripods,  the  vases,  the  couches,  and  tables,  formed  of 
gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones;  the  materials 
alone  are  said  to  have  exceeded  in  value  the  amount  of 
two  millions  sterling. 

In  the  following  details,  which  arc  translated  from 
Callixenus  of  Rhodes,  we  use  the  version  of  Dr. 
Gillies.  In  the  procession  which  ensued,  says  the 
Rhodian,  and  which  lasted  from  morning  till  sun-set, 
the  superstition  of  Greece  was  recommended  to  the 
Egyptians  and  Asiatics  by  whatever  could  please  the 
fancy  or  soothe  the  senses.  The  image  of  each  divinity, 
always  of  a colossal  magnitude,  was  accompanied  by 
his  emblems,  his  altar,  and  his  car  of  triumph  : while 
the  dramatic  representation  of  his  attendants,  or 
paintings  nearly  as  impressive,  exhibited  the  labours 
which  he  had  encountered,  and  the  benefits  which  he 
had  conferred.  The  pomp  of  Bacchus  is  described 
circumstantially,  and  this  part  may  help  the  imagina- 
tion to  grusp  the  magnificence  of  the  whole.  His  car, 
crowned  with  vines  and  ivy,  was  preceded  and  followed 
by  troops  of  Satyrs,  mimics,  and  Priests,  with  all  the 
inferior  votaries  of  that  jolly  God.  Golden  censers 
diffused  around  the  most  precious  perfumes.  Behind 
the  image  of  the  God  followed  that  of  his  nurse 
Nysa  ; at  first  reclined  in  her  chariot,  hut  afterwards 
rising  spontaneously  and  pouring  forth  libations  of 
milk.  Wine  distilled  from  innumerable  fountains,  and 
particularly  from  a movable  wine-press  drawn  by 
three  hundred  men,  and  trodden  by  sixty  satyrs,  who 
enlivened  their  work  by  charting  the  Vintage  hymn. 


This  procession,  however,  was  only  a prelude  to  one  Egypt, 
still  more  extraordinary,  in  which  Bacchus  appeared 
in  his  character  of  an  Eastern  conqueror;  represented  From 
by  an  idol  eighteen  feet  high  mounted  on  on  elephant,  u. 
attended  by  five  hundred  Nymphs  in  purple  tissues,  3681. 
and  a proportional  number  of  Satyrs  completely  armed. 

Twenty  elephants  adorned  the  most  splendid  of  llo-  c* 
man  triumphs,  that  of  the  Emperor  Aurclinn  ; but  323. 
twenty-four  chariots,  each  drawn  by  four  of  these  lo 
huge  unimuls,  appeared  in  one  scene  of  this  gorgeous  1‘1* 
procession;  in  which  the  Ptolemies  hail  united  the  39'4* 
rarest  objects  in  nature  with  the  most  exquisite  pro- 
ductions of  art.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  eight  B:5‘ 
hundred  waggons  laden  with  spices  and  perfumes ; 

Negroes  bearing  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold  ; the  natives 
of  Hindustan  displaying  in  captivity  the  elegant  clothes 
and  rich  jewels  of  their  country  ; birds  of  various 
plumage  hovering  round  artificial  grottoes  ; innumer- 
able yokes  of  fierce  panthers  and  beautiful  zebras  j 
white  oxen  from  India  ; the  camelopard  and  rhinoceros 
from  Ethiopia  ; Numidiun  lions  and  savage  tigers, 
with  Ilyrcanian  and  Molossian  dogs,  rivalling  in  ferocity 
and  strength  those  t)  rants  of  the  desert.  The  pageant 
of  Bacchus  was  followed  by  that  of  the  other  Divini- 
ties. Alexander  the  Great,  alone  more  Godlike  than 
the  whole  hierarchy,  came  the  last  of  all.  His  statue 
was  of  pure  gold,  and  liis  car  was  drawn  by  elephants 
of  unrivalled  magnitude.  Pallas  and  Victory  attended 
their  favourite  hero.* 

We  have  introduced  this  abridgement  of  a descrip- 
tion, the  full  details  of  which  would  have  fatigued  the 
patience  of  the  reader,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  costly  magnificence  which  illustrated  the  Court  of 
the  first  Ptolemies,  and  thereby  to  afford  the  means  of 
judging  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Arts  which  ministered 
to  that  Royal  display.  The  paintings  and  sculptures, 
which  mingled  with  the  other  ornaments  of  this  gor- 
geous solemnity,  certainly  justify  the  inference  that 
coarser  and  more  useful  productions  of  the  Arts  were 
likewise  at  that  period  sufficiently  abundant  in  Egypt. 

The  perfumes,  too,  and  the  multitude  of  other  foreign 
commodities  which  were  lavished  during  the  proces- 
sion and  entertainments,  prove  the  extensive  commerce 
which  had  already  rewarded  the  wise  policy  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  first  Successor.  In  short,  the  Coronation 
festival  of  Ptolemy  affords  the  most  satisfactory  proof 
that  Egypt  was,  at  the  accession  of  Philadelphia,  in 
a state  of  great  prosperity  ; powerful  in  its  natural 
resources,  enriched  by  trade,  adorned  by  the  Arts,  and 
secured  in  all  its  possessions  by  able  councillors  and 
by  numerous  fleets  and  armies. 

There  is  one  proceeding  in  the  reign  of  thissngneious  Removal  of 
Prince,  for  which  we  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  the  imayo 
account,  particularly  when  invented  with  the  im- 
portancc  which  lie  chose  to  attach  to  it.  We  allude  to  |\iQtus  to 
the  removal  of  the  image  of  Serapis  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria 
Alexandria  ; a measure  which  was  preceded  by  more 
negociation,  and  accomplished  with  greater  solemnity, 
than  the  transference  of  all  the  States  which  arms  or 
Treaties  hail  added  to  the  Egyptian  dominions.  Taci- 
tus in  his  History  deigns  to  take  notice  of  this  event, 
and  to  ascribe  the  conduct  of  Ptolemy  to  a super- 
natural cause.  The  God  appeared  to  him  in  a dnnm, 
and  exhorted  him  to  obtain  from  the  King  of  Sinope 
the  sacred  emblem  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in 


* Callixca.  Kliod.  in  .itfiaure. 
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Pnntus,  persuading  the  Egyptian  Monarch  that  he  would 
thereby  ensure  for  his  country  a high  decree  of  felicity 
and  honour.  Ptolemy  forthwith  obeyed  the  celestial 
admonition,  and  sent  Ambassadors  to  Sinope  But  ao 
greatly  were  the  people  of  that  district  attached  to  the 
divine  effigy  ofScrapis,  that  they  refused  for  more  than 
two  years  to  listen  to  the  proposal  of  their  powerful 
neighbour.  Famine  at  length  accomplished  that  which 
tbcintrcuticH  ami  bribes  of  the  King  of  Egypt  had  failed 
to  effect.  The  inhabitants  of  Sinope  consented  to 
barter  the  image  of  their  God  for  a certain  quantity  of 
com.  A Temple  was  built  for  it  at  Alexandria,  called  the 
Serupeion,  a structure  on  which  so  much  cost  and  skill 
was  lavished,  that,  os  Ammianus  Marrellinus  main- 
tains, it  surpassed  in  beauty  and  magnificence  all  the 
temples  in  the  world,  except  the  Capitol  at  Route. 
To  the  Serapeion,  moreover,  was  attached  that  Library', 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  whirh  has  been 
celebrated  in  all  succeeding  ages  for  the  value  and 
number  of  the  books  which  it  contained.* 

Ptolemy  the  First  died  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  about  two  years,  as  wc  have  already  observed, 
after  he  had  admitted  his  son  to  n share  in  the  govern- 
ment. lie  was  unquestionably  the  best  and  ablest 
Prince  of  all  his  race ; and  left  for  the  direction 
of  his  successors  such  examples  of  prudence,  justice, 
and  clemency,  as  very  few  of  them  had  firmness 
to  imitate.  He  presided  over  the  affairs  of  Egypt  for 
about  forty  years  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der ; in  which  time  he  raised  it  to  a height  of  grandeur 
and  power  far  above  that  of  any  other  contemporary 
Kingdom.  He  retained  on  the  throne  the  same  sim- 
plicity of  manners  by  which  he  hod  been  distinguished 
when  he  was  vet  a Macedonian  soldier  ; ami  so  little 
was  his  mind  accessible  to  the  temptations  of  avarice, 
that  he  neglected  to  accumulate  any  personal  property. 
His  maxim  on  this  subject  is  said  to  have  been,  **  that 
it  is  more  honourable  in  a King  to  enrich  others  than 
to  be  rich  himself.” 

The  dominions  to  which  Philadelphus  succeeded 
were  extensive  and  powerful,  and  so  well  connected, 
that  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from  abroad,  each 
separate  portion  could  afford  assistance  to  every  other. 
Besides  Egypt,  he  found  subjected  to  his  authority  the 
important  Provinces  of  Phoenicia,  Coele-Syria,  Arabia, 
Lybiu,  Ethiopia,  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  Pamphylia, 
Cilicia,  Lyeia.Caria,  and  the  isles  called  the  Cyclades,  f 

It  is  said  that  he  disgraced  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  the  murder  of  Demetrius  Phalercus,  who  had 
given  the  young  Prince  offence  by  the  counsel  which 
he  offered  to  his  father,  the  late  Ptolemy,  in  regard  to 
a successor.  He  ordered  the  Philosopher  to  be  seized 
and  confined  in  a remote  fortress,  until  he  should  de- 
termine in  whnt  manner  to  treat  him.  The  bite  of  a 
poisonous  reptile  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  that  great 
man,  to  whom  Egypt  owed  so  much,  and  who  had 
certainly  merited  even  at  the  hands  of  Philadelphus,  a 
very  different  fate.  $ 

Thu  wars  which  Ptolemy  the  Second  carried  on, 
both  against  hi*  brother  Magus  and  the  King  of  Syria, 
ure  narrated  at  some  length  in  our  historical  sketch 
of  Ai.KXANmca’s  Sccckssobs.  The  reader  will  find 

• Tacitus,  Hitt.  lib.  \v.  e.83,  84.  At  I..A  ,/ 
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t Theocritus,  Idyll,  xviJ. 

: Diogenes  Laertius,  in  Dcmet.  Cicero,  in  Oral,  pro  Rnbir. 


great  er  pleasure  in  surveying  the  outlines  of  a picture,  Egypt 
in  which  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Egypt  have  ' — — ' 
been  delineated  by  several  authors  of  good  information 
and  veracity.  We  have  already  referred  toTheocritus, 
who  in  his  Idyll*  assures  us,  with  all  the  fervour  of 
patriotism,  that  Egypt  under  the  sway  of  Ptolemy  was 
governed  by  mild  and  equal  laws  j was  defended  by  in- 
vincible armies;  and  was  at  once  the  best  cultivated  and 
the  most  commercial  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

He  subjoius,  in  a tone  of  innocent  exaggeration,  that 
the  regal  authority  of  his  patron  was  acknowledged  in 
more  than  thirty  thousand  cities  or  towns,  all  flourish- 
ing and  wealthy  ; that  the  fleets  on  the  Red  Sea  and 
Mediterranean  were  employed  in  conducting  a most 
extensive  traffic ; and  that  a nation  which  had  long 
languished  under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  and  had 
sunk  into  the  degraded  condition  of  a Province,  once 
more  raised  its  head  in  its  original  splendour,  nnd 
exercised  a secure  dominion  overthe  islands  of  Greece, 
the  seaports  of  Asia,  and  the  remote  regions  of  Lybia 
and  Ethiopia. 

The  narrative  of  Appian,  an  historian  of  great  Military 
fidelity,  nnd  who  possessed  the  most  ample  means  of  rcw,rct-v 
information  in  regard  to  Egypt,  is  leas  inflated  than 
that  of  Theocritus,  but  is  nevertheless  fitted  to  excite 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  most  elevated  notions 
respecting  the  power  of  Ptolemy.  He  tells  us,  that 
his  army  consisted  of  two  hundred  thousand  foot, 
forty  thousand  horse,  three  hundred  elephants,  and  two 
thousand  untied  chariots.  His  magazines  were  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  military  stores  and  engines,  and  con- 
tained annour  for  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  in 
addition  to  those  which  he  maintained  inastatcof  equip- 
ment. Nor  was  his  navy  less  numerous  or  efficient ; it 
consisted  of  a hundred  and  twelve  ships  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size,  some  of  them  having  thirty-five  tiers  of 
oars;  fifteen  hundred  trireme  and  quadrireme  gulleys; 
besides  two  thousand  armed  vessels  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions. Four  thousand  Egyptian  merchantmen  are 
said  to  have  navigated  the  Mediterranean  ; and  eight 
hundred  barges,  decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  are 
described  as  plying  on  the  Nile,  and  ministering  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  who  occupied  its 
banks.  The  public  arsenals,  too,  were  stored  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  marine  equipments,  being 
equal,  at  least,  to  all  the  wants  of  a navy  double  the 
amount  of  that  which  was  at  any  time  actually  ready 
for  sea.* 

The  treasures  of  Ptolemy  were  in  full  proportion  to  Treasure* 
his  mighty  fleets  and  armies.  At  his  death  the  number 
of  talents  which  he  had  accumulated  from  the  national 
revenue,  amounted  to  seven  hundred  nnd  forty  thou- 
sand ; a mass  of  wealth,  of  which  the  extent  will  be 
more  easily  comprehended  by  the  render,  when  wc 
mention  that  it  is  equivalent  to  about  two  hundred 
millions  sterling.  Such,  indeed,  were  the  revenues  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  Second  Ptolemy, that  even  in  tb« 
very  height  of  Roman  greatness,  they  were  still  spoken 
of  as  proverbially  singular  ; and  the  epithet  Philadel- 
phian was  employed  in  the  Capital  of  Italy  to  charac- 
terise those  extraordinary  anti  splendid  undertakings, 
in  which  the  expensiveness  of  the  materials  could  only 
be  rivalled  by  the  nobleness  of  the  design,  and  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  workmanship. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  with  the  view  of  Swrce*  of 
accounting  for  that  uncommon  tide  of  wealth  which  wca^k. 

• AppUn,  IJitl.  JitMMtn.  in  AtbcnJCUS,  lib.  T. 
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History,  flowed  into  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Philadelphus. 
■v— ^ The  possession  of  a long  line  of  sea-coast,  furnished 
Prom  w|th  excellent  harbours,  and  communicating  with 
**  **•  countries  naturally  very  rich,  secured  to  his  subjects 
3GSI.  a |ucrative  traffic.  Above  all,  the  occupation  of 
Arabia,  and  the  maritime  parts  of  eastern  Africa  opened 
B*  c*  to  him  a valuable  trade  as  well  in  spices  and  per- 
S23.  fumcfii  as  in  the  precious  metals.  Tiraosthenes  the 

to  Rhodian,  who  commanded  the  Egyptian  fleets  in  the 

' Red  Sea,  is  known  to  have  examined  the  seuports  of 
* ' Adel,  beyond  the  Straits  of  Bnbclinnndcl,  and  to  have 
c explored  the  African  coast  as  far  as  Ophir,  or  Sofala, 

' * the  land  of  gold,  situated  os  is  now'  ascertained  nearly 
’ opposite  to  the  Island  of  Mmlngnscnr.  Even  the  wild 
regions  of  Ethiopia  were  found  accessible  to  the  nd- 
venturous  spirit  of  Ptolemy**  Lieutenants  ; and  the 
city  which  they  built  nearly  four  hundred  miles  farther 
south  than  Syene,  attests  at  once  the  splendid  objects 
which  their  master  had  in  view,  and  the  great  progress 
which  he  had  made  towards  the  final  accomplishment 
of  his  plan.* 

Commer-  Strabo  informs  u$.  that  Ptolemy  traded  directly  to 
cUl  policy.  India,  with  the  view  it  would  seem,  of  rendering  him- 
self independent  of  those  Arabian  tribes,  who  in  his 
time,  us  well  us  at  a more  early  period,  employed  them- 
selves in  carrying  spices  down  into  Egypt.  It  does  not 
appenr,  however,  that  his  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  India  was  carried  to  any  considerable  extent.  He 
had  to  encounter  many  ancient  habits  and  usages, 
which  opposed  a serious  olvstaclc  to  his  innovations. 
He  could  overcome  the  physical  difficulties  which  pre- 
sented themselves,  both  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
shores  of  his  Kingdom ; and  he  joined  by  a canal  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean  j 
a work  which  first  engaged  the  enterprise  of  Sesostris, 
and  afterwards  exhausted  the  resources  or  defeated 
the  skill  of  Darius  the  Persian.  But  the  inveterate 
habits  of  man  are  less  pliant  than  the  rocks  of  the 
mountain  or  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Ptolemy  effected 
a navigation  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  but  he  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  induce  the  Ethiopians  to  relinquish 
their  caravans  between  Abyssinia  and  Egypt*  and  to 
trust  their  treasures  to  his  numerous  ships. 

It  appears  to  hare  been  the  policy  of  the  first  Grecian 
Kings  of  Egypt  to  divert  the  wandering  tribes  which 
were  used  to  traverse  the  deserts  between  that  country 
and  the  Red  Sea,  from  the  traffic  in  which  they 
so  ranch  delighted,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to 
agriculture,  for  which  both  their  land  and  their  habits 
were  extremely  ill  adapted.  The  Priests  at  that  period 
were  the  chic/  patrons  of  trade  ; and  their  Temples, 
both  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  were  frequently  used  os 
the  magazines  or  the  entre|Kits  of  the  valuable  com- 
merce in  which  the  caravans  were  engaged.  But 
whilst  Ptolemy  was  pursuing  his  favourite  object,  and 
labouring  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  sailors  the 
migratory  trade  of  the  Ethiopian  wilderness,  the  Priests 
of  that  country  were  all  inhumanly  massacred  ; an 
event  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  some  suspicion 
that  the  assassin  cooperated  in  this  horrid  deed  with 
the  avowed  policy  of  the  Egyptian  Monarch.  The 
barbarous  act  now  mentioned,  is,  no  doubt,  ascribed  to 
the  King  of  Meroe,  who  is  snid  to  have  obtained, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  Philosophy,  certain 
new  views  on  the  subject  of  Religion  ; and  who,  to 

* Strabo,  lib. xvl.  Ajatharrhidc*,  He  .Van  Rmhro  s/wtfl*hotiam. 


signalize  his  conversion  to  more  rational  tenets,  is  re-  Etryp*- 
ported  to  have  immolated  the  unfortunate  Priests,  as  N 
being  the  main  supporters  of  the  abandoned  supersti- 
tion.* It  is  nowhere  said  that  Philadelphus  hud  any 
share  in  this  wicked  transaction ; yet  the  ruin  of  the 
Priests  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  were  the 
main  adventurers  in  the  Ethiopian  trade,  at  the  very 
time  that  an  attempt  was  making  to  reduce  the  jieople 
of  the  desert  to  fixed  settlements,  would  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  all  these  measures  were  parts  of  one  great 
design  for  bringing  the  traffic  into  a new  channel. 

The  reign  of  this  Ptolemy  was  greatly  illustrated  by 
the  numerous  and  distinguished  authors  who  had  re- 
paired to  Alexandria.  Among  the  Poets,  the  names  of  g,at^f 
Aratus,  Callimnchue,  Theocritus,  and  Lycophron,  are  ytcratorc. 
known  to  every  reader.  Philosophy  also  continued 
to  receive  the  most  marked  encouragement ; and  the 
King,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  promoted  the 
love  of  knowledge  by  extending  his  countenance  to  all, 
without  attaching  himself  exclusively  to  any  particular 
sect.  The  objects  of  Moral  Science  were  not  indeed 
wisely  selected  ; and  the  doctrines  maintained  in  regard 
to  both  body  and  mind  were  extremely  ohsurd.  Fable, 
too,  mixed  with  their  history } which  at  best  was  cal- 
culated rather  to  gratify  the  silly  pride  of  barbarians, 
than  to  instruct  the  curious  or  to  inform  the  ignorant. 

Their  discussions  more  frequently  respected  the  mys- 
terious powers  which  were  supposed  to  reside  in  plants 
and  minerals,  than  the  qualities  of  matter  which  reveal 
themselves  to  the  senses.  Their  knowledge  of  Astro- 
nomy was  greatly  debased  by  its  intermixture  with 
those  absurd  opinions,  which  traced  the  history  of 
nations  and  the  fortunes  of  individuals  to  tbc  influence 
of  the  sturs.  Their  books  were  full  of  wonders  and 
prodigies  ; nature  was  studied  by  them  in  her  excep- 
tions rather  than  in  her  general  rules;  and  they  noted 
her  apparent  aberrations,  and  gave  them  a place  in 
their  Philosophy,  whilst  they  neglected  that  smooth 
and  even  tenour  of  her  operations,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  all  true  Science,  t 

It  is  but  justice  to  mention,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Astronomical  School  of  Alexandria  arrived  at  very 
considerable  attainments  both  in  regard  to  fact  and  to 
principle.  Aristarchus  is  the  author  of  a work  on  the 
distance  and  magnitude  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  in  which 
he  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  which  bad  been 
formerly  assigned  to  the  Solar  system  ; and  though  his 
conclusions  did  not  approach  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
Copernican  theory,  they  yet  satisfied  him  that  the  Sun 
was  the  centre  of  revolution  to  the  Earth  and  its  ac- 
companying satellite. * He  encountered  a variety  of 
objections,  some  of  which  arose  from  entire  ignorance, 
others  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  Science.  Of 
the  latter  daw  we  may  mention  the  difficulty  suggested 
by  one  of  his  antagonists,  who  observed  that,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  Earth’s  annual  motion,  the  fixed 
stars  ns  viewed  from  it,  would  be  found  to  be  continually 
changing  their  position,  with  regard  to  each  other. 

His  answer  deserves  our  particular  attention,  on 
account  of  the  sublime  views  which  it  implies,  relative 
to  the  system  of  which  our  globe  makes  a part.  The 
whole  orbit  of  the  Earth,  said  he,  is  little  more  than  a 
point  in  comparison  of  the  heavens  ; and  by  this  re- 


• Diodorus,  lib.  Hi.  ».  6. 
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History,  mark,  which  appears  at  once  in  the  light  of  a principle 
* and  of  an  inference,  he  both  weakened  the  force  of  his 
opponent's  argument,  and  also  showed,  that,  in  form- 
ing his  theory,  he  had  fully  anticipated  the  whole  weight 
of  the  objection.  Such  doctrines,  however,  were 
found  much  too  bold  for  that  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious age.  Aristarchus  was  forthwith  accused  of  im- 
piety : he  was  charged  with  shaking  the  throne  of 
Vesta,  an  ancient  and  venerable  Goddess  ; but  as  he 
shook  more  rudely  the  settled  opinions  of  the  Schools, 
in  regard  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  his  tenets  were  pro- 
scribed as  at  once  dangerous  and  unphilosophical. 
His  conclusions  accordingly  suppressed  for  the  lime, 
remained  unpatronized  during  several  centuries  ; till 
at  length  in  an  age  hardly  more  propitious  to  Science, 
they  were  once  more  revived,  to  become  once  more 
the  object  of  persecution,  and  of  an  ignorant  and 
groundless  calumny.* 

Scpteagint.  We  cannot  finish  our  sketch,  however  brief,  of  the 
reign  of  the  Second  Ptolemy,  without  adverting  to  tlie 
controversy  regarding  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  is  said  to  have  been  ef- 
fected under  his  auspices.  It  is  certainly  extremely 
probable  that  the  version  in  question  was  made  at 
Alexandria  whilst  Phitadelphus  was  on  the  throne  ; 
both  bccnusc  a great  multitude  of  Jew*  were  resident 
in  that  city  during  his  government,  and  also  from  the 
obvious  circumstance,  that  such  families  of  them  as 
had  removed  thither,  in  the  former  reign,  must  have 
so  far  forgotten  their  native  speech,  as  to  require  a 
translation  of  thelrsacrcd  books  into  the  language  which 
they  were  now  accustomed  to  use.  Prideaux  in  his 
valuable  Connection  of  the  Old  and  yew  Test  a me  nU,  has 
examined  into  this  matter  with  great  freedom  and 
ability  ; and  the  impression  which  at  present  prevails 
among  the  learned,  iu  regard  to  the  narrative  of 
Aristcas,  is  altogether  unfavourable  to  its  truth  and 
authenticity.  That  there  was,  says  the  Dean,  a trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  into  Greek,  made  in 
the  time  that  the  Ptolemies  reigned  in  Egypt,  is  not  to 
be  doubted  ; for  we  still  have  the  book,  and  it  is  the 
same  which  was  in  use  in  our  Saviour's  time;  for  most 
of  those  passages  which  the  holy  penmen  of  the  New 
Testament  do,  in  the  original  of  it,  quote  out  of  the 
Old  Testament,  are  now  found  verbatim  in  this  ver- 
sion. But,  he  adds,  the  book  going  under  the  name 
of  Aristeas,  which  is  the  ground-work  and  foundation 
of  all  that  is  said  of  the  manner  of  making  this  trans- 
lation, by  seventy-two  elders  sent  from  Jerusalem  to 
Alexandria  for  this  purpose,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  is  ninanifest  fiction,  made  out  of  design, 
thereby  to  give  the  greater  authority  to  this  transla- 
tion. The  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  were  much  given 
to  religious  romances, as  appears  from  their  Apocryphal 
books  extant,  many  of  which  are  of  this  sort;  ami  that 
the  book  which  we  now  have  under  the  name  of  Aristcas 
was  such  a romance,  and  written  by  some  Hellenistic 
Jew,  plainly  appears,  says  the  Dean,  from  a variety  of 
considerations.t 

For  an  examination  of  the  several  circumstances, 
which  seem  to  prove  the  imposture  of  Aristeas,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  able  work  which  we 

• Plntarcli,  d*  facie  in  art.  Ltt»<r.  Hesiod,  T tie* got*.  Ovid, 
F«u/i,  vi. 
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have  just  quoted.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  however, 
that  all  the  subsequent  histories  of  the  Septuagint v 
translation  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  by  Aristobulus, 

Philo,  Josephus,  Clemens,  and  Eusebius,  arc  borrowed 
with  very  little  variation  from  the  fictitious  narrative 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jew. 

But  the  era  of  Philadelphus,  clouded  as  it  may  have 
been  by  ignorance,  and  obscured  by  fable,  was,  not- 
withstanding, the  brightest  period  of  Egyptian  litera- 
ture. The  same  reign  was  likewise  distinguished  by 
the  first  act  of  political  intercourse  between  Kgvpt  and 
Home.  When  the  Romans,  on  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  had  clcurly  established  their  reputation  as 
a military  people,  it  seemed  expedient  to  Ptolemy  to 
send  a chosen  embassy  to  the  Senate,  in  order  to  con-  wiUiRotne. 
gratulate  them  upon  their  success  ; and  the  return  of 
this  civility,  which  was  jierfonued  on  the  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  with  suitable  jH>inp,  afforded  to  the 
Homans  a desirable  opportunity  for  making  themselves 
known  to  the  Government  of  Alexandria.  Nor  wus  it 
long  before  an  occasion  occurred  to  secure  to  them  all 
the  advantages  of  it.  The  terms  of  amity,  which  such 
a mission  seemed  to  imply,  were  made  by  Ptolemy  a 
pretext  for  refusing  to  the  Carthaginians  all  assistance, 
either  of  men  or  of  treasure,  in  the  bloody  and  pro- 
tracted war  which  soon  afterwards  ensued  between 
the  two  Republics.* 

At  the  age  of  sixty-three,  Philadelphus  yielded  to  x.  v. 
the  natural  weakness  of  his  constitution,  and  the 
effects  of  an  increasing  intemperance  ; leaving  to  his 
son  a throne  which  he  had  filled  with  no  small  ability 
and  reputation  during  the  period  of  twenty-eight 
years.  — 

The  Third  Ptolemy  was  scarcely  invested  with  the  ol. 
regal  authority,  when  he  found  himself  involved  in  ]33,  3. 
those  hostilities  with  Seleucus  Callinicus,  the  King  of  Ptolemy 
Syria,  of  which  wc  have  elsewhere  given  an  account.  Evergete*. 
(vol.  ix.  p.  8 17.)  His  invasion  of  Syria,  his  advance 
into  the  Province  of  Upper  Asia,  and  his  Ethiopian 
expedition,  in  the  course  of  which  he  betrayed  so  glar- 
ingly the  weakness  and  rapacity  of  his  character,  are 
there  detailed..  A marble  slab,  recently  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Axum,  attests  the  historical  truth 
of  this  enterprise,  and  proves  that  the  Egyptian  army 
lind  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ancient  Capital  of 
Abyssinia. 

Evcrgetes  was  followed  in  the  Government  of  his  Ptolwny 
native  dominions  by  his  son  Philopator,  who  ascended  PkUopator. 
the  Throne  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-first  year  * “ 
before  Christ.  He  disgraced  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  by  inflicting  severe  cruelties  on  the  family  of 
Clcomenes,  the  Spartan  King,  who  had  token  refuge 
at  Alexandria ; where  he  perished  in  an  attempt  to 
rouse  the  subjects  of  Ptolemy  to  a sense  of  their  de- 
gradation And  servitude.  The  death  of  his  mother, 
his  wife,  and  his  sister,  threw  a cloud  over  his  do- 
mestic history  ; and  it  is  even  asserted,  that  he  %vas 
sarcastically  denominated  Philopator,  from  a nefarious 
conspiracy  in  which  he  was  engaged  to  take  way  the 
life  of  his  father  by  poison. 

The  infamy  of  his  private  character  was  in  some 
measure  redeemed  by  the  success  of  his  arms  against 
the  King  of  Syria.  In  the  field  of  Haphia  he  gained  a 
splendid  victory,  which  secured  to  his  dominions  the 

• Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ir.  C.  7.  Appi'.n,  F.Jtctrp.  it  rctms 
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Hwtory. . Provinces  of  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine. 
v— But  his  debaucheries  brought  him  to  his  grave  in  the 
From  thirty-seventh  year  of  bis  age,  and  seventeenth  of  his 
A.  m.  ignoble  reign. 

3681.  On  the  occurrence  of  this  premature  demise,  the 
eldest  son  of  Philopator  was  only  four  years  of  age ; 
J*  J*  but  his  title  to  the  Crown  was  immediately  recognised, 
823-  and  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  were  placed  under  the 
A ^ administration  of  wise  and  faithful  guardians.  This 
3974  imP<>rtant  charge  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Sosi- 
bius  and  Aristomenes,  who  acquitted  themselves  of 
their  trust  ably  and  conscientiously,  both  to  their 
’ ' Prince  and  their  country.  They  secured  to  the  nation 
the  valuable  Provinces  of  Ccelc-Syria  and  Palestine, 
Ea^baaes  and  renewed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  immediately 
a m " *^er  ti,e’r  successes  over  Hannibal,  at  the  conclusion 
the  second  Punic  War. 


__  * But  Ptolemy,  who  was  surnamed  Eplpbanes,  having 
B c reached  his  fourteenth  year,  which  according  to  the 
204]  laws  and  customs  of  Egy  pt,  was  the  age  of  maturity, 
took  the  reins  of  Government  into  his  own  hands,  and 
ol.  g*vc  speedy  proof  of  his  incompetence  to  discharge 
138  1 *Hght  its  difficult  and  important  duties.  He  rejected 
the  wise  counsels  of  the  men  who  had  managed  and 
improved  the  Kingdom  ; he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
vices,  and  practised  the  cruelties  which  had  rendered  in- 
famous  the  memory  of  his  father  ; and  after  a tyranny 
of  fifteen  years,  he  fell  a victim  to  his  own  extrava- 
gance, being  poisoned  by  his  Ministers  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.* 

In  justice  to  his  memory,  it  may  be  esteemed  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  Grecian  annals  are  much  more 
favourable  to  his  reputation  than  the  Jewish.  We 
know  not  whether  it  will  be  regarded  as  corroborating 
this  view  of  his  character,  if  we  mention  that  Epi- 
phanes  was  raised  by  the  adulation  of  the  Egyptian 
Priesthood  to  the  rank  of  the  Gods.  It  appears  from 
a monument  lately  recovered  in  that  country,  that  the 
decree  for  the  Deification  of  Ptolemy  was  passed  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  or  W’hen  he  was  about  to  as- 
sume the  personal  direction  of  his  Government.  The 
Idol  of  the  King  was  to  be  duly  worshipped ; his 
Bhrine  of  gold  adorned  with  crowns  and  protected  by 
amulets,  was  to  be  carried  in  sacred  procession  with 
the  shrines  of  other  Gods  j his  name  was  to  be  cele- 
brated by  games  and  festivals  ; and  the  decree  esta- 
blishing these  ceremonies  was  to  be  inscribed  on 
solid  stone,  in  the  sacred  language  of  religion,  in 
Egyptian,  and  also  in  Greek  characters.  His  son 
Ptolemy  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Philometor,  succeeded  him  on  the 
Philomctor  throne.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  only  six 
a.  m.  years  of  age,  from  which  period  until  he  reached  the 
3823.  term  of  maturity,  the  Kingdom  was  governed  by  his 
— mother  Cleopatra,  and,  after  her  decease,  by  a favourite 
■-  c.  eunuch. 


181.  Engaging  in  a war  with  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  he 
— was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  j and  the  Egyptians  in 
oi>-  his  absence  raised  his  brother  Physcon  to  the  Throne. 

154.  2.  The  Syrian  Monarch,  however,  wishing  to  retain  the 
influence  which  he  had  acquired  over  his  captive,  de- 
graded the  usurper,  and  restored  Philomctor  to  the 
exercise  of  the  Regal  functions.  But  this  measure  did 
not  effect  the  object  which  Antiochus  had  in  view  : 


* Josephus,  Antiq.Jud.  lib.  xii.  c.  4.  Polybius,  lib.  uiii.  c.  1, 
Mtccib.  ti.  c.  3. 
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aware  of  the  policy  of  that  Prince,  the  King  of  Egypt 
recalled  his  brother  to  a share  of  the  Sovereign  power  ' 
and  honours  j in  order  that  through  their  united 
counsels  nud  exertions,  they  and  their  country  might 
be  delivered  from  foreign  domination.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  power  of  Syria  still  seemed  to  threaten  the 
Royal  house  of  Egypt,  and  accordingly  to  avert  the 
impending  destruction,  Ptolemy  repaired  to  Rome, 
and  implored  the  Senate  to  assist  him  against  his  insi- 
dious and  determined  enemy.  Through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Romans,  Egypt  was  guarded  against 
the  hostile  designs  of  Autigonus,  and  both  the  Royal 
brothers  were  provided  with  distioct  and  independent 
Kingdoms ; the  younger  reigning  over  the  Lybian 
Cyrene  till  the  death  of  the  elder,  when  Egypt  with  its 
appendages  came  also  under  his  dominion. * 

This  arrangement  was  not,  however,  acceded  to, 
until  after  a long  war  between  Philometor  and  Phys- 
con. The  latter  was  in  general  worsted  in  the  field  ; 
but,  whether  owing  to  the  clemency  of  his  brother, 
or  to  the  weighty  interposition  of  the  Romans,  he  was 
not  stripped  of  the  territories  with  which  his  ambition 
ban  been  temporarily  allayed. 

Ptolemy  having  employed  his  arms  to  drive  an 
usurper  from  the  throne  of  Syria,  was  offered  the 
magnificent  remuneration  of  the  vacant  Crown.  He 
wisely  and  generously  declined  so  great  a reword ; 
recommending  to  their  affections  their  lawful  Prince, 
whom  he  undertook  to  assist  in  his  efforts  to  recover 
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his  rights  and  power.  The  fate  of  Syria  was  determined 
in  a great  battle,  in  which  the  King  of  Egypt  and  his 
allies  found  themselves  conquerors.  But  Ptolemy 
received  a mortal  wound,  which  in  the  course  of  eight 
days  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  to  his  reign,  in  the 
hundred  and  forty-sixth  year  before  theChristian  era.  t 

It  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  Government, 
that  Philometor  established  a colony  of  Jews  in  the 
district  Heliopolis,  and  grunted  them  permission  to 
build  a Temple,  after  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem, 
and  to  appoint  Onias  to  be  their  High-priest.  The 
gratitude  of  the  colonists  was  proved  by  a sincere 
attachment  to  his  interests,  and  by  undergoing  much 
labour  and  suffering  in  promoting  his  cause,  during 
the  Civil  war  with  his  brother  Physcon.  Amidst  re- 
peated persecutions  they  continued  to  maintain  their 
ground  in  Egypt*  venerating  the  Institutions  of  Moses, 
and  exercising  their  peculiar  worship  in  their  colonial 
Temple,  till  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  orders  were  issued  to  level  it  with  the  dust, 
about  five  years  after  the  destruction  of  their  Capitol 
and  Government  in  Judea. J 

At  the  death  of  Philometor,  his  only  son  being  yet  Ptolemy 
an  infant,  the  reins  of  Government  were  seized  by  Physcnn. 
Physcon,  the  brother  of  the  late  King,  who  had  so  A.  M. 
long  disputed  with  him  the  right  to  fill  the  Throne  of  3859. 
Egypt.  The  army  continuing  in  Syria,  some  time  “ 
after  the  loss  of  their  Royal  commander,  the  opportu-  c. 
nity  of  usurping  the  Crown,  which  was  thereby  afforded  145 

hi  ro,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  this  unprincipled  usurper;  — 
who,  advancing  towards  Alexandria,  at  the  head  of  OL* 
a mercenary  force,  whose  services  he  hail  purchased,  15®-  4 


* Valerius  Maximus.  Lirius,  lib.  xlvi.  Polybius,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  5. 
+ Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  Livius,  lib.  li. 

1 Josephitf,  /Intiy.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  Diodorus,  £rwro.  Josephus, 
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soon  possessed  bimself  of  that  Capital,  married  the 
*/  widow  of  his  deceased  brother,  and  on  the  very  day 
of  these  disgraceful  nuptials,  murdered  his  nephew', 
the  lawful  heir  of  the  Kingdom.* 

A reign  begun  under  such  auspices,  was  not  likely 
to  be  cither  happy  or  glorious.  The  cmel  tyranny 
with  which  their  King  pursued  his  mad  career,  drove 
his  subjects  at  length  into  actual  rebellion ; and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  from  their  indig- 
nation in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Previously  to  this, 
however,  he  hod  repudiated  Cleopatra,  the  widow 
of  Phiiometor,  and  married  her  daughter,  Ixmi  to 
a former  husband.  On  the  abdication  of  Physeon, 
the  Princess  now  named  was  called  to  the  Throne 
by  the  people  of  Alexandria  ; upon  which  the  bar- 
barous exile,  in  order  to  wound  her  feelings  in  the 
tendered  point,  murdered  two  sons  whom  she  had 
horn  to  him,  and  sent  the  head  of  the  youngest  to  her, 
in  a casket,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  birth-day. 

This  act  of  studied  cruelty,  confirmed  against  him 
the  hatred  of  his  Egyptian  subjects,  who,  ujwn  hearing 
that  he  intended  to  attempt  a descent  upon  their  shores, 
with  the  view  of  reinstating  himself  on  the  Throne, 
made  immediate  preparations  for  opposing  his  inva- 
sion. The  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  took  arms  under 
the  direction  of  Marsyas,  whom  the  Queen  had  ap- 
pointed Commander  $ and  at  length  meeting  the  troops 
of  Physeon,  which  had  succeeded  in  makinggood  their 
landing,  they  trusted  the  fortune  of  their  country  to 
the  issue  of  a general  battle.  Hegelochus,  who  led 
the  invaders,  proved  superior  to  the  patriotic  General 
to  whom  he  was  opposed;  he  defeated  the  Alexan- 
drians, took  Marsyas  u prisoner,  and  shut  up  the  Queen 
within  the  walls  of  her  Capital. 

In  this  extremity,  Cleopatra  applied  to  her  son-in- 
law  the  King  of  Syria ; using  the  strongest  argu- 
ments to  induce  him  to  defend  Egypt  against  the 
brutal  vengeance  of  Phvscon.  Demetrius  listened  to 
her  entreaties,  and  forthwith  made  preparations  for 
besieging  Pelusium  ; but  the  unsettled  state  of  his 
own  country  soon  requiring  his  presence,  he  was 
obliged  to  desist  from  his  undertaking,  and  to  lead 
back  his  troops,  in  order  to  suppress  a formidable  in- 
surrection, which  had  been  abetted  by  the  King  of 
Egypt,  and  organized  by  an  impostor,  Alexander 
Zcbina.  Alarmed  by  the  progress  of  Hegelochus,  the 
Queen-regent  of  Egypt  embarked  with  all  her  trea- 
sures, and  sailing  for  Piolcmais,  where  her  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Demetrius,  had  fixed  her  abode,  she  re- 
solved there  to  await  the  issue  of  events.  Physeon 
meanwhile  recovered  his  abdicated  dominions,  where 
he  soon  afterwards  enjoyed  the  fullest  gratification  to 
his  vindictive  feelings,  in  finding  that  Demetrius  had 
fallen  a victim  to  the  scheme  which  he  hod  formed  for 
his  destruction. f 

This  profligate  and  sottish  Prince  seems  still  to 
have  retained  a portion  of  that  hereditary  love  of  let- 
ters, which  has  illustrated  the  family  of  the  Ptolemies. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  so  assiduously  under  the 
Grammarian  Aristarchus,  that,  os  Epiphanius  informs 
us,  he  merited  some  of  the  highest  honours  of  Philo- 
logy. He  wrote  twenty-four  books  of  Historical 
Commentaries  ■ and  farther  signalised  his  zeal  for 
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learning,  by  composing  a laboured  criticism  on  the 
text  of  Homer.  To  curich  the  Alexandrian  Library,  he 
s|>arcd  no  pains,  and  left  no  means  unemployed, 
whether  just  or  unjust;  and  in  prosecution  of  ibis 
favourite  object,  he  is  represented  as  having  disgraced 
the  cause  of  Literature,  by  tbc  tyrannical  measures 
which  he  adopted  for  its  accomplishment.  He  caused 
all  ships  touching  at  any  of  his  ports  to  be  searched 
for  books  and  manuscripts  ; and  either  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  the  proper  material  at  home,  or  to 
prevent  other  countries  from  rivalling  Egypt  in  the 
extent  of  their  Libraries,  he  issued  a command  that  no 
papyrus  should  he  exported  from  his  Kingdom. 

After  a reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  in  the_cour.se  of 
which  he  had  repeatedly  exhausted  the  patience  of  his  Ptolemy 
subjects,  Physeon  died,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  of  a Lotbynis. 
comparative  popularity.  He  left  Cleopatra  as  Regent  A*  *• 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  intrusted  her  with  the  choice  of  3888. 
either  of  their  two  sons,  Lathyrus  or  Alexander,  to 
succeed  him  on  the  Throne.*  Actuated  by  the  love  of 
power,  the  Queen  selected  the  younger ; Lathyrus 
having  been  sent  into  Cyprus  in  quality  of  Viceroy,  but 
obviously  with  the  intention  of  excluding  him  from  the 
succession.  The  voice  of  the  people,  no  we  ver,  pre- 
vailed, and  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sovereign  was 
called  by  them  to  assume  the  Sceptre. 

The  enmity  of  his  mother  disturbed  tbc  reign  of 
Lathyrus.  Having  taken  part  with  the  King  of  Syria 
against  the  Jews,  who,  under  their  able  leader  Ilvrca- 
nus,  had  recently  become  formidable  to  their  ancient 
oppressors,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  resentment  of 
his  unnatural  parent,  who  chose  to  grant  her  coun- 
tenance to  the  arms  of  the  Israelites.  She  resolved 
to  replace  on  the  Throne  her  favourite  son,  Alex- 
ander, who  had  been  sent  to  succeed  his  brother 
as  Governor  of  Cyprus.  To  accomplish  her  purpose 
she  had  recourse  to  a stratagem,  by  which  she  hoped 
to  staia  the  character  of  the  King  with  the  guilt  of 
intended  parricide.  She  instructed  her  eunuchs*  to  rush 
outof  the  palace  streaming  with  blood,  nnd  to  implore 
the  aid  of  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  against  Lathyrus, 
whom  they  with  difficulty  had  prevented  from  embruing 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  mother.  A tumult  ensued : 
the  injured  Monarch  fled  on  ship-hoard,  to  seek  refuge 
beyond  sen  ; and  Alexander  arriving  from  Cyprus, 
was  once  more  invested  with  the  Supreme  nuthority.f 

But  the  furious  passions  of  Cleopatra,  and  her  in-  Alexander 
ordinate  love  of  dominion,  permitted  only  a subordi-  Ptolemy 
nate  |H>wer  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  new  King.  ***«  F»r*t, 
Finding  himself  condemned  to  be  her  instrument  in 
the  most  tyrannical  measures,  he  soon  relinquished 
altogether  the  extemnl  possession  of  a ]K>wrr,  which 
was  in  fact  exercised  by  another.  She,  however,  per- 
ceiving that  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  reign, 
except  through  the  medium  of  one  of  her  sons,  in- 
duced him  again  to  accept  the  Regal  honours.  Their 
interests  soon  proved  incompatible,  and  a miserable 
catastrophe  put  nn  end  to  their  jealousies  nnd  mutual 
dislike.  Alexander  employed  n dogger  against  his 
mother,  and  thereby  opened  a way  for  the  restoration 
of  Lathyrus,  who  still  continued  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army.  A battle  decided  the  cause  of  the 
brothers;  Alexander  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put 

• PauMnlu,  Attic.  Jaatln,  lilx  xxxlx.  c.  5.  Ibid.  lib.xxxix.  c.  3. 
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to  death,  and  the  reins  of  Government  passed  once 
more  into  legitimate  hands. 

The  remaining  years  of  Lathyrus  are  distinguished 
by  ouly  one  event,  which  has  claimed  the  attention  of 
history.  A rebellion  broke  out  at  Thebes,  the  ancient 
Capital  of  Egypt,  to  suppress  which  an  army  was  des- 
patched into  the  south,  with  orders  to  inflict  a sex  ere 
punishment  upon  the  insurgents.  A siege  of  three 
years  completed  the  demolition  of  that  celebrated  city, 
which  was  immediately  stripped  of  every  monuiueut 
of  its  former  grandeur.*  Ptolemy  VIII.  survived 
this  memorable  expedition  but  a very  short  time.  He 
died,  bequeathing  to  a natural  son  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
and  leaving  Berenice,  his  only  legitimate  daughter,  to 
inherit  the  Crown  of  Egypt. 

Alexander,  the  brother  of  the  late  King,  left  a son  of 
the  same  name,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  and  had  afterwards  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mithri- 
dates,  the  Ruler  of  Pontus  ; having  escaped  from  capti- 
vity, he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Sylln,  the 
Roman  Dictator,  through  whose  mediation,  as  well  as 
on  the  ground  of  some  personal  claims  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  he  obtained  the  hund  of  his  cousiu  Cleopatra, 
and  was  associated  with  her  in  the  Government  of  the 
kingdom.  But  this  union,  apparently  so  auspicious, 
was  soon  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  Queen,  who, 
it  is  said,  was  murdered  by  the  order  of  her  bar- 
barous husband,  nineteen  days  after  their  marriage. f 
His  possession  of  the  Throne,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration  ; for  he  soon  disgusted  his  subjects  by 
the  Atrocity  of  his  conduct,  and  like  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors, was  removed  by  a violent  death.  This 
event  paved  the  way  for  the  succession  of  his  brother, 
who,  on  his  elevation  to  the  Throne,  assumed  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  Alexander  Ptolemy  III, 
and  reigned,  it  is  said,  during  a short  period,  in  con- 
siderable tranquillity  .;  dissensions,  however,  at  length 
arose,  which  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  city 
of  Tyre;  where  he  died  about  sixty-five  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  having  previously  named  the  Romans 
as  heirs  of  his  Kingdom  as  well  as  of  all  his  personal 
property. X In  consequence  of  this  testament,  the 
Triumvirs,  in  the  Consulate  of  Cwsar,  received  six 
thousand  tulents  from  the  next  Egyptian  King,  to 
secure  him  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions. 

On  the  abdication  of  Alexander  Ptolemy  III.  the  pre- 
vailing fact  ion  in  the  Capital  placed  on  the  Throne  his 
cousin  Ptolemy  Auletes,  so  named  for  his  excellence  as 
a player  on  the  flute.  This  Prince  was  a mere  tribu- 
tary under  the  Roman  Senate,  and  was  compelled  not 
only  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  to  purchase  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Consuls  and  Commanders,  who  directed 
their  affairs  in  the  East,  but  even  to  relinquish  all 
claims  upon  Cvprus,  one  of  the  most  valuable  de- 
pendencies of  Egypt,  and  to  sec  it  wrested  from  the 
possession  of  his  family.  Clodius,  the  Tribune,  whose 
resentment  had  been  accidentally  inflamed  against  the 
Viceroy  of  that  island,  stiiuulat  J the  avarice  of  the 
people  in  power,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  send 
Cato  as  their  accredited  agent  in  this  disgraceful 
robbery.  The  austere  Envoy,  arriving  at  Cyprus, 

* PftuaaiwM,  Attic . c.  9.  Strabo,  Ub.  xviL  Flia.  Nmt.  Hut. 
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seized  the  spoils  of  the  unresisting  Governors,  and  Egypt 
afterwards  carried  home  with  him  to  Rome,  a sum  of'* 
coin  not  less  in  amount  than  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  our  coin,  besides  various  other  booty.* 

To  ensure  the  countenance  of  Pompey  and  Cipsar, 
the  King  of  Egypt*  was  necessitated  to  make  large 
demands  upon  his  subjects,  who,  at  length  tired  of  his 
exactions,  rose  against  him  and  drove  him  from  his 
Capital.  Meeting  Cato  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the 
fugitive  Monarch  informed  the  Ambassador  that  he 
had  resolved  to  repair  to  Rome,  with  the  view  of 
soliciting  aid  from  the  Senate  ; and,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  the  latter,  who  endeavoured  to  di- 
vert him  from  his  intention,  he  actually  took  up  his 
residence  in  that  city,  and  paid  his  court  in  person  to 
the  haughty,  avaricious  Senators. t 

Auletes  had  no  sooner  fled  from  Alexandria,  than  IscrpeHed, 
the  Egyptians  placed  on  the  vacant  Throne  hisdaugh-  *nd  wpairs 
ter  Berenice.  To  confirm  her  Government,  she  was  to  Rome* 
induced  to  marry  first  one  of  the  Trinees  of  the  .Syrian  b restored 
family,  who  is  known  by  the  munc  ofSeleucus  Cybio-  **y 
suctcs,  and  afterwards  Arcbelaus,  the  Cappadocian,  Roin»M* 
whom  Pompey  bad  invested  with  the  hereditary  Priest- 
hood of  Comitna,  in  PontU9.  But  these  arrangements, 
it  should  seem,  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
leading  men  at  Rome.  It  was  resolved  to  reinstate 
Auletes ; and  with  this  view  he  was  sent  into  Syria, 
with  a recommendation  from  the  two  Consuls,  C.esar 
and  Pompey,  addressed  to  Gnbinius  ; instructing  him 
to  despatch  a part  of  his  army  towards  the  Egy  ptian 
frontier,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  friends  of  the 
exiled  King.  The  Proconsul  sent  Antonius,  his 
Master  of  the  Horse,  with  orders  to  surprise  the  prin- 
cipal fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  Romans 
succeeded  in  their  attempt.  Archelaos,  the  husband 
of  Berenice,  wras  killed  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
guards ; and  the  Queen  herseif,  expelled  by  the  in- 
vaders, was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death,  (iabi- 
nius  left  with  Auletes  a large  body  of  horse  nnd  foot 
to  overawe  his  reluctant  subjects,  and  to  enable  him 
to  extort  from  them  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  thousand 
talents,  for  which  he  hod  become  bound  to  his  Roman 
creditors  and  patrons.  He  reigned  four  years  after 
his  restoration  ; and  previously  to  his  dcuth,  whieh 
took  place  in  the  fifty-first  year  before  the  Christian 
era,  he  settled  the  succession  to  his  Kingdom  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  the  defendant  condition  in 
which  it  hnd  long  subsisted.  By  his  Will,  he  left 
Egypt  under  the  guardianship  of  Rome  ; aud  while 
the  original  of  this  document  was  retained  in  Alex- 
andria, a copy  of  it,  duly  authenticated,  was  transmitted 
to  Pompey,  who  placed  it  in  the  Roman  Treasury,  as 
a warrant  for  future  demands  on  the  .Sovereignty  or 
wealth  of  that  devoted  Kingdom.  He  named  his  son 
and  daughter,  who,  according  to  the  Egyptian  usage, 
were  to  marry  together,  as  his  successors  on  thcThronc  j 
and  as  both  these  Princes  were  still  under  age,  Pom- 
pey was  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  act  the  part  of 
guardian,  and  to  see  all  the  provisions  of  the  late  King's 
testament  duly  fulfilled. 

The  daughter,  mentioned  in  this  Royal  Witt,  was  ArcewJon 
the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  who  was  at  that  time  in  her 
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History.  seventeenth  year.  Her  brother,  who  shared  with  her 
the  nominal  Sovereignty  of  their  Kingdom,  was  named 
Dionysius,  and  is  known  to  historians  as  Ptolemy  XII. 
the  last  of  that  family  and  patrunymick. 

The  affairs  of  Egypt  were  now  so  closely  connected 
with  the  policy  of  Home,  that  the  principal  events 
which  characterised  the  Government  of  the  expiring 
power  of  the  Grecian  Kings,  may  be  traced  either 
to  the  intrigues  or  the  ambition,  the  avarice  or  the 
licentiousness  of  the  Italian  Commanders.  The 
youth  of  Dionysius  was  altogether  unequal  to  the 
cares  of  State,  which  at  that  period  would  have  op- 
pressed the  maturcst  age  ; and  the  talents  of  his 
sister,  it  would  appear,  were  not  steadily  or  wisely 
directed  to  consolidate  their  tottering  power,  as 
vassals  of  the  Roman  Senate-  An  insurrection  at 
Alexandria,  which  occasioned  the  murder  of  two  sons 
of  the  Proconsul  Bibulus,  at  that  time  commanding  in 
Syria,  disturbed  the  very  commencement  of  their 
reign ; and  we  find  that  Cleopatra  could  not  oppose 
the  tide  of  popular  fury  connected  with  that  occur- 
ExpuUion  react* *,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  the  splendour  of 
of  Cleo-  Royalty,  and  seek  protection  in  a temporary  exile.* 
pstra.  fj*he  abdication  of  this  Princess,  though  probably 
arising  from  the  tumult  just  mentioned,  was  unques- 
tionably accelerated  by  the  designs  already  entertained 
by  the  young  King  and  his  ambitious  Ministers.  Their 
object  became  manifest  when  Cleopatra,  after  a few 
months  residence  in  Syria,  returned  towards  her  native 
country  to  resume  her  seat  on  the  Throne.  Dionysius 
prepared  to  oppose  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  a Civil 
war  would  inevitably  have  ensued,  hud  not  the  rival 
pretensions  of  thq  children  of  Auletes  been  speedily 
determined,  by  an  authority  which  neither  wus  at 
liberty  to  dispute. 

Cm«r  sail*  It  was  while  their  respective  armaments  were  sta- 
te P*?pt>n  tioned  near  Pelusiuin,  that  Caesar  sailed  to  the  coast 
F’ompcy0  *n  PHrauit  of  Pompey.  We  have  already 

and  restores  mentioned,  in  the  life  of  the  former  of  these  Com - 
Cleopntra.  mundcrs,  that,  upon  his  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the 
Nile,  he  was  presented  with  the  head  of  his  vanquished 
rival ; and  that  be  almost  immediately  afterwards 
landed  with  his  troops  at  Alexandria,  in  quality  of 
Consul,  attended  by  Lictors  bearing  the  fasces.  This 
displny  of  authority,  as  belonging  to  the  Representative 
of  the  Roman  Senate  and  People,  could  not  fail  to 
create  suspicion  and  alarm ; and  Caesar,  accordingly, 
found  that  the  safety  of  his  person  could  not  be  se- 
cured, except  by  taking  possession  of  the  strongest 
part  of  the  Palace,  of  which  he  made  haste  to  increase 
the  fortifications. f 

Empowered  by  the  official  rank  which  he  held  in  a 
Kingdom  which  could  not  now  be  viewed  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a Roman  Province,  Cesar  issued  an 
order  to  the  two  Royal  persons  who  were  disputing  for 
the  Throne,  commanding  them  to  suspend  their  hos- 
tilities, and  to  submit  the  several  points  which  had 
armed  them  against  each  other,  to  his  arbitration. 
In  compliance  with  this  Injunction,  both  parties  sent 
suitable  Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  Consul,  and 
to  state  their  respective  claims  and  grievances. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  of  the  young  Ptolemy  remained 
before  Pelusium,  and  Cleopatra  had  not  yet  returned 
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from  Syria.  The  latter,  however,  trusting  more  to  Egypt, 
her  personal  influence,  than  to  the  eloquence  of  her  v— 
Ministers,  resolved  to  plead  her  own  cause  in  the  *‘roni 
presence  of  Ciesar.  She  therefore  put  herself  on  hoard 
a small  skiff,  under  the  protection  of  Apollodorus,  a 
Sicilian  Greek,  and  having  reached  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria  in  safety,  gave  instructions  that  she  should 
be  conveyed  into  the  chamber  of  the  Roman  General, 
in  the  form  of  a large  package  of  goods.  The  strata- 
gem gave  infinite  pleasure  to  the  hero  of  Phorsalia, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  as  much  delighted  with  the 
wiles  of  love,  as  with  those  of  war  ; and  if  the  beauty 
and  wit  of  Cleopatra  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
amorous  character  of  Caviar,  the  result  of  her  visit 
may  be  easily  anticipated.  This  Princess  was  now  in  Character 
her  twentieth  year,  distinguished  by  extraordinary  **** 
personal  charms,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  graces 
which  give  to  those  charms  their  greatest  power,  obtain  an 
Her  voice  sounded  like  the  sweetest  music ; and  she  audience  of 
spoke  a variety  of  languages  with  propriety  and  ease.  C«sar. 

She  could,  it  Is  said,  assume  all  characters  at  will, 
which  all  alike  became  her;  and  the  impression  which 
was  made  at  first  by  her  beauty,  was  confirmed  by 
the  fascinating  brilliancy  of  her  conversation.  It  is 
known  that  she  bore  to  the  Consol  a son,  who,  from 
the  name  of  his  father,  was  called  Caesarion.* 

The  day  after  this  singular  meeting,  Cesar  sum-  Propo«i' 
moned  the  King,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  tion*  of  the 
to  listen  to  certain  propositions  which  he  had  to  make  "°m“ 
for  restoring  peace  to  their  country.  The  Will  of  ^ootu  * 
Ptolemy  Auletes  waB  read  ; after  which  the  Roman 
Commander  assured  them  he  had  no  other  object  in 
view  than  to  ensure  a full  compliance  with  its  injunc- 
tions. For  this  purpose  he  suggested,  not  only  that 
Dionysius  and  Cleopatra  should  resume  their  joint 
Sovereignly  in  Egypt,  but  also  that  the  younger  brother 
and  sister  should  likewise  be  married,  and  reign  to- 
gether over  the  island  of  Cyprus*  in  the  possession  of 
which  he  undertook  to  guarantee  them. 

No  measure  could  have  been  either  more  popular 
or  more  just  than  that  which  Cecsar  proposed  as  the 
basis  of  the  new  arrangement.  The  adherents  of  the 
King,  however,  had  proceeded  too  far  against  Cleo- 
patra not  to  have  reason  to  dread  her  resentment ; 
and  Pothinus,  in  particular,  in  whose  intriguing  spirit 
all  the  dissensions  of  the  Court  hod  originated,  saw  no 
safety  for  himself  but  in  the  continuance  of  the  Civil 
war,  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Roman  faction. 

The  army  of  Pelusium  was  accordingly  placed  under 
the  command  of  Achillas,  the  murderer  of  Pompey,  with 
instructions  to  advance  suddenly  upon  Alexandria,  and 
crush  the  handful  of  soldiers  whom  C«sar  had  stationed 
round  his  person. 

But  the  movement  of  the  Egyptian  army  did  not  Opposed  by 
deceive  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  Consul.  He  de-  Pothinus 
tained  the  young  King  in  his  custody,  and  thereby  AcbU- 
threw  upon  the  troops  opposed  to  him,  the  guilt,  or 
at  least  the  appearance  of  rebellion;  and  when  Achillas 
did  at  length  arrive  in  the  streets  of  the  Capital,  the 
palace  wus  so  well  defended,  that  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  could  make  no  impression  upon  its  walls. 

An  obstinate  battle  was  at  the  same  time  fought  be- 
tween the  fleets,  which,  owing  to  the  gallantry  and 
skill  of  the  Rhodians,  terminated  in  a decided  victory 

• Dion  Camus,  sod  Plutarch,  t*  Cm  tar. 
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for  Carsor  ; hut  os  the  contest  took  place  almost  in 
^ tbe  very  harbour,  the  conflagration  of  the  vanquished 
ships  communicated  to  several  magazines,  and  finally 
reached  the  Koval  Library,  in  which  were  consumed 
about  four  hundred  thousand  volumes.*  But  the 
advantage  obtained  on  this  occasion,  did  not  break 
the  spirit,  nor  impede  the  exertions  of  the  Alex- 
andrians. The  war  raged  with  unabated  fury,  and 
the  situatiun  of  Cstar  became  every  day  more 
perilous. 

Besides  Cleopatra,  and  the  King  her  brother,  the 
Romans  bad  detained  in  the  Palace  Arsinoe,  the 
youngest  sister  of  these  Princes  ■,  who,  availing  her- 
self of  an  opportunity  presented  by  the  incessant 
tumult,  escaped  from  the  restraint  of  C®sar's  quarters, 
and  offered  the  advantage  of  her  authority  and  coun- 
j tenance  to  the  army  under  Achillas.  She  waa  accom- 
. panied  in  her  flight  by  Ganymede,  an  ambitious 
eunuch,  who  eagerly  seconded  the  aspiring  designs 
of  his  mistress.  Nor  did  the  enterprise  altogether 
fail  of  success.  The  Alexandrians  received  with 
rapture  the  spirited  daughter  of  their  late  King  ; and 
to  make  way  for  her  favourite  Ganymede,  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  sacrificing  their  Commander  Achillas. 
Ctesar,  at  the  same  thne,  suspecting  the  faith  of 
Pothinus,  condemned  him  to  death  ; an  event  which 
placed  the  conduct  of  the  Alexandriun  war  under  au- 
spices completely  different  from  those  under  which 
it  had  commenced,  f 

Ganymede,  now  at  the  head  of  the  army,  resolved 
to  attack  the  Romans  with  a new  weapon.  Alexandria 


In  this  attempt  he  nearly  lost  his  life  j for  after  he 
had  taken  one  of  the  forts,  and  was  preparing  to  ' 
attack  the  other,  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  assailed 
him  so  furiously,  that  he  was  compelled  to  throw 
himself  into  a boat,  in  order  to  reach  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbour.  A crowd  of  fugitives  instantly  sank 
the  bout ; upon  which  Cesar  plunged  into  the  waves, 
and  swam  across  the  strait  which  divided  him  from 
his  ships,  whence  he  immediately  sent  a reinforce- 
ment to  assist  such  of  his  men  as  were  left  behind. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  is  said  to  have  carried 
in  his  teeth,  while  he  swam  towards  bis  fleet,  some  va- 
luable papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand  at  the  moment 
of  the  attack  ; and  also  to  have  dragged  after  him,  in 
a similar  way,  the  purple  garment  worn  by  the  Roman 
Generals  in  battle,  and  thereby  to  have  saved  from  the 
disgrace  of  capture,  the  proud  ornament  which  dis- 
tinguished his  rank.  Dion  Cassius,  however,  men- 
tions a different  rumour  which  bad  reached  his  ears, 
in  regard  to  the  purple  ; that  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  who  displayed  it  on  a trophy, 
which  they  hastily  erected  to  commemorate  their 
success. 

During  these  events,  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  impa- 
tient of  the  restraint  under  which  he  had  been  so 
long  detained,  contrived  a plan  for  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  Cvsar  to  his  liberation.  He  made  the  Roman 
believe  that  the  Alexandrians,  no  longer  able  to  bear  tbe 
Government  of  Arsinoe  and  the  eunuch,  were  desirous 
to  have  their  King  at  their  head,  under  whose  auspices 
they  would  willingly  enter  into  such  terms  of  occom- 


was  supplied  with  water  from  the  Nile ; to  cut  off 
He  eats  off  the  usual  resource,  therefore,  it  was  only  necessary 
w*lcf*  to  stop  up  the  conduits  by  which  it  was  conveyed, 
and  to  let  in  the  sea-water  by  means  of  the  drains 
which  communicated  with  the  shore.  The  consterna- 
tion at  first  was  excessive  ; many  of  the  inhabitants 
threatened  to  quit  the  city ; und  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Cttsar  could  prevail  upon  them 
to  dig  wells,  which  he  assured  them  would  yield  an 
abundant  supply,  as  they  were  almost  on  the  level  of 
the  sea.  At  length  his  counsel  was  listened  to,  and 
all  their  expectations  were  gratified. 

The  scene  of  warfare  was  now  transferred  almost 
entirely  from  the  land  to  the  water.  To  protect  a 
convoy  which  brought  to  him  from  Asia  his  thirty- 
seventh  legion,  with  ample  supplies  of  provisions  and 
military  stores,  Cesar  put  to  sea  and  engaged  the- 
The  brave  and  skilful  Rhodians  were 


luodation  as  Ceesar  might  be  pleased  to  dictate.  The 
artifice  succeeded,  and  Ptolemy  soon  found  himself  in 
the  camp  of  his  army,  acknowledged  as  a Sovereign, 
and  obeyed  as  u Commander. 

But  the  issue  of  the  war  was  no  longer  to  remain  Defeat  sod 
doubtful.  A strong  reinforcement  was  already  on  the  death  of 
march  from  the  Syrian  Province,  under  Mithridatcs 
and  Antipater.  These  Commanders  having  reduced  Dk,n3r*1UB- 
Pclusium,  advanced  into  the  country  by  the  way  of  **  *' 
Memphis  ; whilst  Ca»sar  and  Ptolemy  hearing  of  their  ^ * ' 
approach,  sailed  at  tbe  same  time,  the  one  to  co- 
operate with  the  inv  aders,  the  other  to  check  their  pro-  * * 
gress.  The  King  of  Egypt  could  by  no  means  com-  4 ' 
pete  with  the  conqueror  of  Pharsolia  in  the  art  of  war. 

C«sar  surprised  his  camp  in  the  night,  put  his  troops  to  . 
the  rout,  and  forced  him  to  attempt  his  escape  in  such  * ** 

terror  and  confusion,  llmt  the  boat  into  which  he  threw 
himself  went  to  the  bottom,  and  he  was  drowned.  In 


never  deserted  by  victory  ; and  Che  Roman  soldiers 
accordingly  entered  the  harbour  In  triumph,  and  gave 
a decided  superiority  to  the  cause  of  their  General. 
Repeated  defeats,  however,  did  not  depress  the 
courage  of  Ganymede.  He  equipped  a larger  fleet 
than  liefore,  and  again  defied  the  strength  of  the 
Romans  and  the  naval  science  of  their  allies.  Fortune 
once  more  declared  for  Csesar ; the  Egyptians  were 
worsted,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  under  the  forti- 
fications of  the  isle  of  Pharos.  J 

The  island  now  named  was  protected  by  two  castles 
of  considerable  strength,  which,  as  they  afforded  a 
retreat  to  his  enemies,  Caesar  had  determined  to  reduce. 

• Renees,  dt  TranquilHtmtt. 

t Hlrtlw,  fir  Btli.  A It  ran.  c.  5 — 9.  Plutarch,  fa  C*tar. 

J Hirtiiw,  dt  BtlL,  AUfen,  Dion  Camwood  Plutarch,  in  Cttmr. 


this  manner  died  Ptolemy  XII.,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  and  after  an  unhappy  reign  of  three  years 
and  eight  months  a youth  whose  talents  were  superior 
to  his  fortune,  and  whose  ambition  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  rank  which  he  was  born  to  possess.* 

Corsar  was  now  master  of  Egypt,  and  nothing  re- 
mained to  employ  his  time  and  his  genius,  but  to 
distribute  the  political  power  of  the  Kingdom  into 
those  hands  by  which  he  wished  it  to  be  exercised. 
Every  thing  was  settled  agreeably  to  the  inclinations 
of  Cleopatra  j for  having  associated  with  her  in  ^the 
Government  her  youngest  brother,  a child  of  eleven 
years  of  age,  he  constituted  her  Sovereign  of  Egypt 
and  of  Cyprus,  and  gave  her  three  Roman  Regions  to 
support  her  authority.  Her  sister,  Arainoe,  was  ba- 

• Josephus,  Antif.  Jud.  fib.  xlv.  e.  2.  Dt  Bell.Jmd.  lib.  i. 
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History,  nisbed  from  the  country  which  she  had  presumed  to 
govern ; and  after  being  carried  captive  to  Rome,  was 
From  allowed  to  find  an  asylum  in  one  of  the  Greek  Temples 
A-  Mi  of  Asia.  The  blandishments  of  the  accomplished 
Sf»yi.  Queen  had  nearly  subdued  even  the  ambition  of 
Caesar,  and  made  him  forget  that  the  world  was  at 
c*  his  feet.  At  length  lie  tore  hiftiself  from  her,  aiul 

323.  resumed  his  victorious  career  in  Asia  ; whence  he 

to  afterwards  repaired  to  Rome,  to  endure  temptations 
ttni*  to  encounter  enemies  still  more  formidable  than 
J'  ‘ those  from  whom  he  hod  escaped. * 

”*  During  the  six  years,  which  immediately  followed 
the  events  now  described,  the  reign  of  Cleopatra  seems 
* not  to  have  been  disturbed  by  insurrection,  nor  to 
have  been  assailed  by  foreign  war.  The  dissension 
among  the  rival  leaders,  who  divided  the  power  of 
Cresar,  had,  no  doubt,  nearly  involved  her  in  n contest 
with  both  parties  j but  the  decisive  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Philippi  relieved  her  from  the  hesitation  under 
which  some  of  her  measures  appear  to  have  been 
adopted,  and  determined  her  inclinations,  as  well  os 
her  interest,  in  favour  of  the  conquerors. 

To  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  explaining  her 
conduct,  Antonius  summoned  her  to  attend  him  in 
Cilicia ; and  the  meeting  which  she  gave  him  on  tho 
river  Cydnus  has  employed  the  pen  not  only  of  the 
historian,  but  of  the  most  sublime  and  fanciful  of  all 
Poets. 

The  hitrgr  she  sat  in,  like  a burnUUcd  throne, 

Burn’d  on  the  water  : the  poop  niu  beaten  gold  ; 

Purple  the  Mila,  and  «»  perfumed,  that 

The  winds  were  lore- sick  with  them  ; the  oars  were  silver, 

Which  to  the  tuoe  of  (lutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 

The  water  which  they  heat,  to  follow  faster. 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes.  For  her  own  person, 

It  beggared  all  description  : she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue) 

OVr-pictunnjt  that  Veuua,  where  wc  see 
The  fancy  out -work  nature 

a.  m.  The  artifices  of  this  fascinating  Princess  so  far 
3968.  gained  upon  Antonius,  os  not  only  to  divert  his 

-  thoughts  from  his  original  purpose  of  subjecting  her 

n.  c.  Kingdom  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  but  entirely 
36.  to  lull  his  ambition  asleep,  and  make  him  sacrifice 

— bis  great  stake  as  a candidate  for  the  Empire  of  the 
ot,.  world.  After  a fruitless  attack  upon  the  territory’  of 

186.  1.  Palmyra,  he  hastened,  to  forget  his  disgrace,  in  the 
arms  of  the  Egyptian  Queen,  passing  several  months 
at  Alexandria  in  the  most  foolish  and  puerile  dissipa- 
tion. The  death  of  his  wife,  and  his  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  colleague  in  the 
Triumvirate,  delayed,  for  a time,  the  crisis  which  his 
ungoverned  passions  were  preparing  for  him.  But 
though  he  had  thus  extricated  himself  from  the  snares 
of  Alexandria,  his  inclinations  too  soon  returned  to 
that  unhappy  city  ; for  we  find  that  when  he  left  Rome 
to  proceed  on  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  he 
despatched,  in  advance,  his  friend  Fonteius  Capita  to 
conduct  Cleopatra  into  Syria.  His  military  enterprise 
ended  in  a disastrous  retreat;  several  thousands  of  his 
men  perished  from  fatigue  in  an  unseasonable  and 
hasty  march ; after  which,  the  Infatuated  Commander 
returned  to  meet  Cleopatra,  and  to  submit  himself 
once  more  to  that  willing  bondage  which  had  already 


* Plutarch,  in  Ctmit.  Dion  Cassius, 


rendered  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  his 
followers. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  divorce  of  Octavia. 
This  act  of  infatuation  was  followed  by  one  still  more 
offensive  to  the  national  pride  of  his  Roman  friends. 
Cleopatra  prevailed  upon  him  to  invest  herself  uud  the 
boy,  whom  she  bore  to  Catsar,  in  the  free  and  unre- 
stricted possession  of  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt,  fie  decked 
one  of  her  sons,  born  to  himself,  in  the  insignia  of 
the  .Syrian  Kings,  having  resolved  to  raise  him  to  the 
Throne  of  the  Scleucidic,  now  at  the  disposul  of  the 
Romans ; and  arrayed  another  in  the  splendid  robe 
and  tiara  which  distinguished  the  great  Monarchs  of 
the  East,  not  doubting  but  that  he  would,  in  due  time, 
have  the  pleasure  conferring  upon  him  the  So- 
vereignty of  Media  or  of  Purtbia.* 

In  the  life  of  Augustus,  (vol.  x.  p.  335,)  we  have 
already  traced  the  steps  which  led  to  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Cleopatra.  In  this  declaration  Au- 
gustus deemed  it  neither  prudent  nor,  indeed,  neces- 
sary to  include  his  rival  by  uumc,  being  satisfied  that 
the  first  movement  of  the  Roman  arms  to  attack 
Cleopatra  would  bring  the  troops  of  her  paramour 
into  the  field. 


%TI*- 


3974. 


30. 

War  de- 
clared 

against 
Cleopatra. 
v.  c. 
721. 

A.  C. 

32. 


Antonius  was  in  Armenia  when  the  news  reach-  187/1. 
ed  him  of  the  policy  and  views  which  had  been 
recently  pursued  at  Rome.  No  longer  doubtful,  in  ^"F***" 
regard  to  the  projects  of  his  late  colleague,  he  con-  Antonius. 
eluded  n treaty  with  the  King  of  Armenia,  and  imme- 
diately after  proceeded  with  his  army  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  course  of  his 
march  he  sent  orders  to  his  several  Lieutenants  to 
collect  their  troops,  und  issued  commands  to  his 
tributary  Princes  to  make  ready  for  the  field  their 
stipulated  reinforcements.  Cleopatra  met  him  in  his 
progress  through  the  Leaser  Asia ; having  undertaken 
to  assist  hi  in  with  two  hundred  gallics,  twenty 
thousand  talents,  and  with  corn  for  his  whole  army,  to 
be  conveyed  by  her  transports  whithersoever  occasion 
might  require.  Ephesus  being  appointed  for  the 
rendezvous  of  his  fleet,  the  Queen  accompanied  him 
thither ; hence  they  went  to  Samos,  and  afterwards 
to  Athens,  where  they  immediately  relapsed  into  their 
former  licentiousness  and  extravagance.  From  the 
moment  that  Cleopatra  joined  him,  the  thoughts  of 
Antonius  were  withdrawn  from  the  approaching  con- 
test ; and  he  accordingly  allowed  a powerful  naval 
armament,  and  a hundred  thousand  legionary  soldiers 
to  remain  inactive  and  useless,  during  a period  of 
several  months,  and  even  until  his  antagonist  was 
prepared  to  meet  him  on  more  than  equal  terms.  He 
scut  his  fleet  to  winter  in  the  Ambracion  Gulf,  which 
looks  towards  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  ; and  scattered 
his  soldiers  among  Grecian  islands,  to  wait 
the  return  of  the  season,  and  the  motions  of  Au- 
gustus. t 

In  the  meantime,  the  latter  Commander  put  into  Dlsposi- 
action  all  the  resources  with  which  experience  and  *£on*  "f 
the  military  character  of  the  Romans  supplied  him,  Au5,li 
in  order  to  bring  to  a successful  issue,  the  momentous 
struggle  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage.  He  as- 
sembled his  land  forces  at  Brand usiinn  and  Tarcntum ; 


• Plutarch,  in  .Inlomo.  Dion  Csttibs. 
t Plutarch,  in  .inlonie,  DLou  Ciuius,  Ub.  i.  C.  10.  Orowui, 
lib.  vL  c.  19. 
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to  which  places  he  summoned  such  of  the  citizens  as  he 
thought  too  powerful  to  be  left  at  home  unemployed, 
or  too  little  attached  to  his  interests  to  be  trusted  in 
his  absence.  Availing  himself  too  of  the  procrastina- 
tion which  mined  the  councils  of  the  opposite  party, 
he  resolved  to  fix  the  theatre  of  the  war  in  Greece  j 
for  which  purpose,  having  embarked  his  troops,  he 
directed  his  course  for  tbe  shores  of  Acamanin,  and, 
finally,  landed  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Gulf  of 
Ambracia,  where  the  enemy’s  fleet  had  passed  the 
winter.  He.  next  took  possession  of  Toryne,  a town 
of  Epirus,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf 
already  named ; whilst  Antonius,  having  placed  his 
head-quarters  at  Actium,  commanded  the  southern 
shore  of  the  same  entrance,  and  watched  the  move- 
ments which  he  no  longer  had  it  in  his  power  to 
prevent.* 

If  we  follow  the  authority  of  Plutarch  and  of  Dion 
Cassius,  we  shall  find  that  Antonius  brought  to  the 
war  five  hundred  gallies,  of  which  there  were  many 
mounting  eight  and  even  ten  tiers  of  oars,  and  that 
his  land  forces  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousaud 
legionary  troops,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  a great 
number  of  auxiliaries  supplied  by  the  tributary  Kings 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The  army  of  Augustus  is 
represented  us  amounting  to  only  eighty  thousand 
foot,  and  twelve  thousand  cavalry  ; but  os  it  appears 
to  have  been  composed  of  not  less  than  forty-five 
legions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  numerical 
strength,  it  was  not  inferior  to  that  with  which  it 
was  about  to  contend.  It  was  only  in  his  ships  that 
the  superiority  lay  with  Antonius.  His  vessels  were 
larger  and  more  numerous  * the  seamen  were  regarded 
as  more  experienced  in  the  use  both  of  oars  and  of 
arms  ; the  munitions  of  war  were  more  abundantly 
Bnpplied,  and  a long  train  of  successes  hod  given  con- 
fidence both  to  officers  and  men.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest,  accordingly,  the  Egyptian  fleet 
kept  possession  of  the  sea,  while  that  of  Augustus 
sought  protection  from  the  army,  which  was  en- 
camped in  such  a position  as  to  check  any  hostile 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. t 

Antonius,  upon  finding  that  Ilia  antagonist  had  made 
good  his  landing,  and  could  not  any  longer  be  suc- 
cessfully opposed,  but  by  bringing  on  a general  action, 
on  shore  as  well  as  at  sea,  seems  to  have  exercised 
more  than  his  usual  caution,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
premature  and  disadvantageous  engagement.  He 
confined  his  views,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  a post,  whence  he  might  restrain  the  excursions 
of  the  assailants  and  cut  off  their  supplies  ■ concen- 
trating, in  the  meantime,  the  different  divisions  of  his 
army,  and  resolving  to  wait  the  issue  of  events  which 
lie  ought  to  have  directed.  Augustus,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  appears  to  have  been  equally  reluctant  to 
hurry  on  the  decisive  combat,  employed  the  interval 
in  making  descents  on  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and 
in  reducing,  by  means  of  a squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agrippa,  several  important  towns  which  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Egypt,  and  which  contained 
some  of  the  magazines  which  the  Queen  had  formed 
for  the  convenience  of  her  allies. f 


* Strabo,  lib.  rii.  Dion  CawiiM,  lib.  L 
+ Plutarch,  nut)  Suetonius, 
j Valkius  Paterculus,  fib.  u.  c.  84. 


The  greater  part  of  the  summer  was  spent  in  these  Etfyi*' 
unimportant  operations,  when  at  length,  Antonius, v 
finding  himself  distressed  for  want  of  provisions, 
avowed  the  necessity  either  of  making  a retreat  or  of 
risking  a general  action.  His  fleet  having  suffered 
from  storms  as  well  as  from  the  waste  incident  to 
protracted  warfare,  he  now  placed  his  chief  reliance 
on  the  bravery  of  his  army  ; for  which  reason  he  pro- 
posed, in  aCouucil  of  his  officers,  to  destroy  or  abandon 
his  ships,  and  to  rest  his  cause  on  the  event  of  a battle 
by  land.  From  this  resolution  he  was  soon  dissuaded  by 
the  arts  and  importunity  of  Cleopatra,  who  trembled 
at  the  prospect  of  being  cut  off  from  her  own  country, 
and  of  falling  perhaps  into  the  hands  of  an  insidious 
and  unrelenting  enemy.  She  therefore  entreated  her 
Roman  ally  to  accompany  her  to  Alexandria  at  the 
head  of  their  united  squadrons,  and  to  avoid  a sea- 
fight,  unless  they  were  positively  attacked.  She 
recommended,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  detach- 
ments of  his  army  should  be  left,  us  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  [lossession  of  the  principal  strong-holds 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  until  he,  liuving  summoned 
to  his  standard  all  the  forces  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Armenia,  should  be  placed  in  a condition  to  over- 
whelm the  army  of  the  Republic,  or  at  least  to  dis- 
pute the  Empire  of  the  world  in  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  further  insinuated,  that  a battle 
at  present  could  hardly  lie  attended  with  success. 

Fatal  omens,  and  the  most  menacing  auguries  had 
struck  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  with  the  greatest 
fear  and  despondency ; it  was  therefore  suggested  by 
the  partisans  of  the  Queen,  that  were  Antonius  to 
fight  in  opposition  to  such  a manifest  declaration  of 
the  will  of  heaven,  he  would  provoke  the  anger  of  the 
Gods,  and  thereby  expose  his  fortune  to  a malign  and 
destructive  influence.* 

These  motives  determined  the  wavering  mind  of  Antonius 
Antonius.  He  consented  to  retreat  into  Egypt  with 
Cleopatra,  and  to  avoid  a rencontre  with  the  enemy, a 05  ,ea  * 
unless  he  were  actually  compelled  to  sustain  an 
attack.  The  combined  fleet  was  accordingly  prepared 
for  sen,  and  equipped  both  for  fighting  and  for  Hailing. 

The  treasury  was  embarked  ; additional  canvas  was 
put  on  board  to  accelerate  the  speed  of  the  galleys ; 
and  such  warlike  engines  were  provided  ns  appeared 
most  adapted  for  securing  victory,  or  for  repelling  an 
assault.  But  in  a squadron  of  five  hundred  sail, 
where  the  object  was  to  escape  rather  than  to  seek 
the  enemy,  there  was  found  a want  of  experienced 
rowers  ; a resolution  was  therefore  taken  to  burn  a 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  least  serviceable  ships,  and 
to  man  the  remainder  with  the  most  expert  of  the 
mariners,  both  Egyptian  and  Roman. 

These  preparations  did  not  elude  the  vigilance  of 
Augustus.  He  perceived  that  his  opponent  meant  to 
quit  bis  station,  and  whether  the  ohject  might  be  to 
fight  or  to  retreat,  he  resolved  to  he  in  readiness  to 
meet  him.  He  intrusted  the  command  of  his  fleet  tc. 

Agrippa  ; under  whom  Livius  led  the  right  wring,  and 
Arruncius  the  left.  He  strengthened  his  crews  with 
as  many  archers  and  slingers  selected  from  the  army 
as  could  conveniently  serve  on  board  his  ships ; and 
having  provided  against  every  emergency  us  fur  as 
experience  and  military  skill  can  anticipate  the  oc- 

• Plutarch,  i'm  AmJoHto,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Velleius  Paterculus. 
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currenee  of  accidents,  he  held  his  armament  in  perfect 
■*'  readiness  to  thwart  the  designs  of  his  enemy.  In  his 
address  to  the  officers,  however,  he  still  affected  to 
consider  Cleopatra  as  the  principal  party  in  the  war. 
Antonias,  he  reminded  them,  had  only  condescended 
to  become  her  dependant  and  follower,  and  was  now 
preparing,  he  presumed,  not  to  give  battle,  but  to 
accompany  the  Queen  of  Egypt  in  her  flight.* 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  action,  Augustus  was 
disposed  to  let  the  enemy  get  under  sail,  and  even  to 
allow  them  to  pass  unmolested  the  promontory  of 
Artium  ; upon  which  be  intended  to  attack  their  rear 
with  such  vigour,  as  would  instantly  convert  their 
retreat  into  n flight,  and  thereby  secure  to  him  all  the 
credit  and  advantages  of  a victory,  without  incurring 
the  hazard  of  a more  regular  engagement.  Agrippa 
recommended  a different  method  of  attack,  which 


length  meant  to  force  his  way  through  the  opposing 
line.*  s 

Upon  observing  the  movement  now  mentioned, 
Agrippa  extended  his  front,  with  the  intention  of 
surrounding  the  galleys  which  had  already  advanced, 
before  they  could  be  supported  by  the  main  body. 
Publicoln,  who  commanded  under  Antonius,  performed 
a similar  manoeuvre,  and  spread  out  his  division  so 
as  to  equal  the  line  of  the  enemy.  Immediately 
upon  this  the  battle  began  between  these  detached 
portions  of  cither  fleet,  extending  its  course  to  the 
whole  armament  ; in  proportion  os  the  several  ships 
came  in  contact  with  one  another  at  the  outside  of 
the  bay.  On  the  part  of  Augustus,  the  vessels  being 
small,  and  manned  with  able  rowers,  had  a consider-  J 
able  advantage  over  the  lofty  and  more  unmanageable  * 
qubiqueremes  of  Antonius,  sweeping  round  them  with 


promised  to  be  at  once  more  certain  in  its  aim,  and 
more  decisive  in  its  effects.  He  proposed  to  meet 
the  hostile  fleet  in  front  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  ; to 
direct  the  onset  against  the  strongest  part  of  their 
line  ; and  in  this  way  to  throw  them  into  confusion 
before  tbc  larger  ships  could  be  brought  into  action  ; 
in  which  case,  if  a victory  should  be  obtained,  the 
enemy  would  find  it  impossible  to  renew  the  war, 
either  in  Asiu  or  in  Europe.  Augustus  yielded  to  the 
reasoning  of  his  Admiral,  and  proceeded  to  strengthen 
still  farther  the  crews  of  his  ships,  by  drafting  from 


inconceivable  rapidity,  and  brushing  away  their  oars  g^pt  22 
and  outward  defences  by  the  mere  velocity  of  their  _ 
movement.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Egyptian  sailors  w 
endeavoured  to  run  down  their  diminutive  opponents,  723. 
or  to  ward  off  their  assault  by  means  of  poles  and  _ 

grappling-irons  ; for  the  activity  of  the  Romans  ou 

eluded  every  impression  attempted  to  be  raude  by  ^ 

weight  of  hull  and  strength  of  timbers.  Agrippa, 
it  was  obvious,  placed  his  chief  confidence  in  the 
dexterity  of  his  rowers,  and  on  the  steadiness  and 
certainty  with  which  the  soldiers  on  board  discharged 


the  land  forces  an  additional  body  of  men  expert  in 
the  use  of  tall  kinds  of  missile  weapons. f 

In  the  distribution  of  authority  on  board  his  fleet, 
Antonius  placed  the  centre  under  the  direction  of 
Marcus  Justcius  and  Marcus  Octavius  ; the  left  under 
that  of  Corlius;  reserving  for  himself  and  Publicoln, 
the  command  of  the  right.  Both  fleets  being  now 
in  readiness,  each  waited  with  anxiety  the  first  mo- 
tions of  the  other.  A storm,  which  continued  four 
days,  and  which  was  succeeded  by  a heavy  gwelt 
running  directly  into  the  Gulf,  compelled  them  to  seek 
shelter  in  their  respective  harbours ; but  on  the  fifth 
day,  the  wind  having  abnted,  and  the  sea  becoming 
smooth,  Antonius  advanced  with  his  division  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  strait.  He  appears  to  have  been 
desirous  to  bring  on  the  action  in  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  rather  than  trust  his  unwieldy  galleys  in  more 
open  water  ; being  aware  that  where  There  is  sufficient 
room  for  manoeuvring,  the  smaller  ships  comjtensnte 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  for  their  deficiency  of 
weight. 

But  Antonius  was  not  allowed  to  deliberate  any 
longer.  His  antagonist  immediately  got  under  sail, 
ana  passing  the  promontory  of  Toryne,  formed  his 
line  opposite  the  entry  of  the  straits,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a thousand  yards  from  the  combined  fleet. 
Both  armies  were  at  the  same  time  drawn  out  on  the 
shore  to  witness  the  impending  conflict,  upon  which 
hung  at  that  moment  the  future  destiny  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth,  and  perhaps  that  mastery  of  the 
World.  Still  it  remained  somewhat  doubtful,  whether 
Antonius  would  advance,  or  retire  once  more  into 
the  recess  of  the  gulf  ; whither,  he  knew,  the  enemy 
would  not  deem  it  safe  to  follow'  him  ; nor  was  It 
till  noon  that  his  ships  began  to  clear  the  straits, 
and  thereby  afforded  a certain  indication  that  he  at 

• Dion  Cassius,  lib.  i.  e.  16.  + Ibid.  c.  23. 


clouds  of  javelins,  darts,  and  spears. 

In  this  munner  the  battle  continued  about  two  Cleopatra 
hours  without  any  decisive  advantage  on  either  side,  flic*, and  »s 
when  at  length  the  terror  of  Cleopatra  threw  the  ^owfd 
victory  into  the  hands  of  Augustus.  In  the  beginning  alon,,“* 
of  the  action,  the  Queen's  galley  had  been  stationed 
near  the  front  line,  where  she  witnessed  the  progress 
of  the  contest  with  some  degree  of  firmness  > but 
finding  that  the  issue  was  becoming  more  and 
more  doubtful,  and  overcome  by  anxiety  and  fear, 
she  gave  orders  to  be  removed  to  a greater  distance 
from  the  scene  of  conflict.  This  partial  retreat 
soon  became  a general  flight.  Her  vessel,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  gilded  poop  and  purple  sails,  was 
seen  by  the  whole  fleet  making  all  haste  to  escape 
from  the  hazard  of  discomfiture,  and  displaying, 
it  is  said,  signals  to  the  other  ships  to  follow  her 
example.  Sixty  Egyptian  galleys,  either  iu  obedience 
to  the  Queen  or  under  pretext  of  defending  her  per- 
son, immediately  quitted  the  line  and  joined  the 
fugitives;  whilst  Antonius.  now  in  despair  of  his 
fortunes,  or  with  the  intention  of  checking  this  un- 
foreseen defection,  threw  himself  into  a swift-sailing 
vessel,  and  pursued  the  path  of  Cleopatra.  Being 
observed  from  the  Queen's  galley,  he  was  invited  to 
go  on  board  ; where,  without  attempting  to  rally  her 
fleet,  which  was  still  comparatively  entire,  he  at  once 
became  the  companion  of  her  flight.  It  is  added, 
indeed,  that  though  for  her  sake  lie  consented  to  re- 
linquish the  chance  of  victory,  and  to  resign  the  hope 
of  governing  the  greatest  people  in  the  world,  he 
could  not,  at  that  moment,  endure  her  presence  ; but 
turning  his  eyes  from  her,  and  throwing  himself  with 
violence  on  the  deck,  he  exhibited  the  deepest 
symptoms  of  shame,  anguish,  and  despondency .t 

• Velleius  Poicreulus  lib.  ii  c.  84.  Plutarch,  ij»  .4*1* mo. 

f Floras,  lib.  vi.  c.  11.  Velleius  Paterculus. 
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Hbtory.  But  die  flight  of  Antonius  did  not  immediately  put 
s— an  end  to  tbe  combat.  His  officers  continued  to  exert 
From  themselves  with  a degree  of  courage  worthy  of  better 
*•  auspices,  till  four  in  the  afternoon ; when,  after  having 
3081.  been  exposed  some  time  to  the  discharge  of  ignited 
— weapons,  and  boding  their  vessels  severely  damaged 
B*  c*  in  their  oars  and  rigging,  the  greater  part  surrendered 
323.  to  the  enemy.  Three  hundred  gaUies  were  either 
taken  or  destroyed. 

The  loss  in  men  has  been  variously  reported; 
3974.  pimarch  totting  the  amount  at  five  thousand,  while 
Orosius  maintains  that  twelve  thousand  were  hilled 
* c*  and  six  thousand  wounded.  Tbe  neighbouring  shores 
304  were  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  fragments  of 
broken  ships  ; and,  in  a word,  every  thing  announced 
to  Augustus  that  bis  victory  was  complete  and  ap- 
parently decisive.  To  secure,  however,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  conquest,  he  remained  the  succeeding  night 
on  hoard  his  ship;  having  first  detached  a squadron  in 
pursuit  of  such  of  the  enemy's  vessels  aa  had  escaped, 
and  nsed  all  other  means  for  prosecuting  his  ulterior 
view*  against  Antonina  and  his  Egyptian  ally.* 
iufaflsisc'um  The  hasty  retreat  of  the  vanquished  Triumvir 
if  the  army  prevented  him  from  issuing  orders  to  direct  the  future 
OjAu<nt*-  motion  0f  bis  army.  Having  witnessed  his  defeat 
from  the  adjoining  heights,  the  soldiers  retired  to 
their  camp,  expecting  either  to  see  their  Commander 
reappear  amongst  them,  or  to  receive  such  instruc- 
tions from  him  as  might  seem  roost  likely  to  retrieve 
their  common  fortunes.  Canidlua  retained  them  in 
their  duty  seven  days,  during  which  they  would  not 
listen  to  any  terms  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  ; but  at 
the  end  of  this  period,  their  hopes  and  allegiance 
gradually  gave  way,  and  the  greater  number  both  of 
Homans  and  provincials,  prepared  to  make  their  peace 
with  Augustus.  Under  these  circumstances  Anto- 
nius's  Lieutenant  relinquished  his  command,  and  left 
the  camp  In  the  night  with  such  of  the  soldiers  as 
were  disposed  to  accompany  him  in  hia  flight  towards 
tbe  more  Eastern  Provinces ; where  they  hoped  they 
might  still  render  some  service  to  their  unfortunate, 
infatuated  General.  In  adopting  this  resolution,  they 
anticipated  the  orders  of  Antonias,  who,  upon  hear- 
ing, at  the  promontory  of  Tenarus,  that  his  army  was 
still  entire,  sent  a messenger  to  Canidius,  desiring 
him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  into  Macedonia,  Mid 
thence  into  Asia  Minor.  These  orders  were,  how- 
ever, too  late.  Before  the  messenger  arrived,  there 
was  no  longer  any  army  to  command  ; all  the  troops 
who  had  not  abandoned  the  camp  in  despair,  having 
already  made  their  submission  to  the  fnturc  Emperor 
of  Rome.f 

Conduct  of  It  was  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  secure  the  friend- 
rtoartos.  ship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  all  the  Princes  who 
had  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  his  rival. 
For  this  purpose  he  willingly  recognised  the  titles  of 
the  three  Kings  who  had  been  created  by  Antonins  ; 
Herod  of  Juda-a,  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia,  and 
Amyntas  of  Galatia.  He  likewise  interposed  m behalf 
of  such  of  the  Grecian  States  as  had  suffered  from  the 
pressure  of  the  war,  and  the  extortion  of  tbe  Egyptian 
officers  ; confining  all  his  resentment  to  the  ambitious 


Orosius,  lib.  vi.  e.  19.  Dlufi  C'amius,  and  Plutarch,  in  Attlonk. 
Suetonius,  in  Velaria, 
f PlilUrrti,  in  Antonio,  Dion  CuMlll. 
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projects  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  foolish  cooperation  of  Egypt. 
h»  late  colleague  and  brother-in-law.* 

The  news  of  his  disasters  reached  the  coast  of  Africa 
before  Antonins  could  arrive  there  with  the  remains  of 
bis  fleet.  Pinurius,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the 
Government  of  Cyrene,  refused  to  let  him  land,  or  to 
supply  him  with  the  most  needful  succours.  Em- 
bracing the  interests  of  the  successful  party,  he  sur- 
rendered to  Cornelius,  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
Augustus,  not  only  the  important  Province  of  the  Pen- 
Upolis,  hut  also  four  legions,  which  bad  been  left  to 
defend  it  Antonins,  thus  repelled  by  the  treachery 
of  bis  Lieutenant,  joined  Cleopatra  in  Alexandria, 
whither  he  immediately  proceeded  to  concert  measures 
for  tbe  approaching  cainjiaign,  which  was  to  decide 
finally  all  his  pretensions  to  a share  in  the  Government 
and  territory  of  Rome. 

When  Cleopatra,  on  her  return  front  Actiuin,  ap-  Measures 
proached  tbe  harbour  of  Alexandria,  she  gave  orders  of  Cleo- 
to  display  all  tbe  ensigns  of  victory,  and  proceeded  9*in- 
into  the  harbour  with  shouts  of  triumph  and  congra- 
tulation. But  Ac  could  not  long  conceal  her  reverses  j 
and,  resolving  to  obviate  their  worst  effects,  she 
instantly  began  to  repair  her  navy,  though  she  was 
compelled  to  derive  her  means  from  the  plunder 
of  private  citizens,  and  the  riches  of  the  Temples. 

Under  the  impression  of  fear,  she  projected  a powerful 
naval  establishment  on  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf ; 
and  with  this  view  she  caused  a number  of  galties 
to  be  conveyed  over  land,  and  others  to  be  built  in  the 
several  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  ; trusting  that  a long 
time  would  elapse  before  the  fleets  of  Rome  could 
threaten  her  safety  in  that  remote  part  of  her  domi- 
nions. But  after  this  project  was  partly  carried  into 
execution,  the  jealousy  of  the  Arabs  defeated  her 
views  of  success.  They  demolished  the  docks,  plun- 
dered the  stores,  and  burnt  the  ships  upon  which  her 
treasures  Imd  been  expended,  and  reduced  her  to  the 
necessity  of  making  her  defence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.f 

Augustus  appears  to  have  passed  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing winter  at  Rome,  in  arrangements  connected 
with  the  civil  Government  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as 
in  soothing  the  minds  of  his  veteran  soldiers  ; who 
having  now  endured  the  fatigues  and  privations  of 
war,  were  eager  in  their  demands  for  the  usual  recom- 
pence.  But  it  is  certain  that  early  in  the  Spring  of 
next  year,  he  had  crossed  the  Adriatic,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  his  army ; intent  upon  his  great  object  of 
annihilating  the  power  of  Antonins,  and  of  adding 
Egypt  to  the  number  of  Roman  Provinces.  His  plan 
was  to  invade  that  Kingdom  on  two  sides  at  once  ; 
at  Pcritonium  on  the  West  by  the  legions  under 
Cornelius  Galt  us,  and  at  Pelusium  on  the  East  with 
the  troops  which  himself  was  to  lead  in  person.; 

The  Queen  of  Egypt,  meanwhile,  in  conjunction 
with  her  lover,  adopted  various  means  for  diverting 
or  mitigating  the  calamity  with  which  they  were 
threatened.  They  made  offers  of  a conditional  sub- 
mission to  the  Conqueror  ; they  addressed  him  with 
flattering  messages  and  splcnJid  gifts,  professed  to 
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receive  him  as  a friend,  and  were  eager  to  apologize 
* for  whatever  appearances  in  their  past  conduct  he 
might  regard  as  not  quite  in  unison  w ith  their  present 
declarations.  But  the  penetration  of  Augustus  was 
too  acute,  and  his  resolutions  too  firmly  taken,  to 
be  deceived  by  such  diplomatists.  Nor  was  he 
impeded  in  his  designs  by  a measure  of  a more 
important  nature,  which  suggested  itself  to  Anto- 
nins in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties.  Cw*arion,  the 
reputed  son  of  Julius  Ccnr  by  Cleopatra,  was  now  of 
sufficient  age  to  take  a part  in  public  affairs  •,  and 
him,  accordingly,  Antonius  presented  to  the  Romans, 
as  the  right  heir  of  his  father's  inheritance,  and  the 
proper  representative  of  his  family  and  claims.  This 
stratagem,  however,  only  involved  in  an  untimely 
fate  the  youth  who  was  made  the  object  of  it,  as  well 
as  the  eldest  son  of  the  Triumvir  himself  by  his  first 
wife  ; and  while  he  thus  exasperated  his  antagonist 
by  the  most  irritating  personal  insults,  he  failed  to 
adopt  any  rational  plan  for  the  defence  of  the  King- 
dom, which  he  saw  was  just  about  to  be  attacked  by 
an  overwhelming  force.  He  even  absented  himself 
from  all  Counsels  that  were  held  on  this  subject, 
declined  taking  any  part  in  the  management  of 
affairs,  and  withdrew  in  disgust  from  the  society  of 
Cleopntra. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  agents  of  the 
Queen,  at  the  camp  of  C’tesar,  did  not  fail  to  put  in 
practice  all  their  arts,  both  to  ascertain  his  intention 
relative  to  the  person  of  their  Mistress,  should  she  fall 
into  his  power,  and  also  the  extent  of  his  inclination 
to  treat  with  her,  as  the  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  without 
any  reference  to  the  views  and  conduct  of  Antonius. 
The  prudence  of  the  Homan  Commander  kept  him 
from  committing  his  faith  on  these  delicate  points. 
He  indeed  encouraged  Cleopatra  to  hope  for  a separate 
treaty,  but  he  advised  her,  in  the  meantime,  to  break  off 
her  connection  with  his  rival,  and  to  surrender  herself 
and  Kingdom  to  the  generosity  of  the  Conqueror ; 
insinuating  that  her  charms  would  have  more  in- 
fluence upon  his  mind  than  the  justice  of  her  cause, 
and  that  neither  she  nor  her  subjects  would  have 
cause  to  repent  the  unbounded  confidence  which  he 
expected  her  to  repose  in  him.* 

The  season  for  active  operations  having  arrived, 
Augustus  begun  the  campaign  by  attacking  Egypt,  as 
he  had  arranged,  both  on  the  side  of  Pelusiutn  and  on 
that  of  Peritonium.  A glimpse  of  good  fortune  at- 
tended the  urms  of  Antonius,  when  he  sallied  forth 
from  Alexandria  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  to  check 
the  enemy's  horsemen  on  their  approach  to  the 
Eastern  frontier.  His  spirit  revived,  and  he  seemed 
once  more  about  to  retrieve  the  character  for  valour 
and  military  skill,  which  had  mode  him  the  friend  of 
Julius  Cttsar.  But  his  exertions  w'ere  not  seconded. 
The  arts  of  Augustus  had,  it  is  presumed,  so  far  pre- 
vailed with  Cleopatra,  that  she  was  led  to  conceive  her 
interexUi  to  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  failure 
of  Autonius  than  with  his  success.  Pclusium  fell 
Into  the  enemy's  hands  without  even  a show  of  re- 
sistance. It  was  impossible  not  to  suspect  treachery, 
and  the  deluded  Triumvir  complained  to  the  Queen 
that  her  arms  were  turned  against  him*  but  she. 


* Dion  CtMatu,  lib.  H.  c.  9. 


delivering  to  his  resentment  the  officer  who  had  Egypt* 
surrendered  the  stronghold,  assured  him  of  the  con-  ' 
stancy  of  her  attachment  to  his  person,  and  of  her 
firm  resolution  to  oppose  the  invader  even  to  the  last 
extremity.* 

Encouraged  by  these  representations,  he  collected 
all  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  resolved  to  muke 
one  great  effort  to  recover  at  once  the  power  and  the 
reputation  which  he  had  lost  since  the  battle  of 
Actium.  He  met  his  opponent  in  the  field,  under  the 
walls  of  Alexandria,  whilst  he  gave  orders  to  his  fleet 
to  attack  the  gallies  and  transports  which  were  nt 
anchor  near  the  harbour ; but  hardly  was  the  action 
begun  when  the  Egyptian  sailors  struck  their  flags, 
the  cavalry  deserted  to  the  enemy’s  ranks,  and  the  AbImiIij* 
infantry  fled  into  the  city  in  the  utmost  trepidation.  dcfcat<rd- 
The  fate  of  Egypt  was  now  decided  ; resistance  was 
become  equally  impracticable  and  useless ; and  An- 
tonius had  only  to  pour  into  the  ear  of  the  Queen 
unavailing  complaints  that  he  had  been  deceived,  in- 
sulted, and  betrayed. f 

Whilst  these  scenes  were  passing,  Cleopatra  had  Devices  of 
shut  herself  up,  with  a few  attendants  and  the  most  CWsomItb, 
valuable  port  of  her  treasure,  in  a strong  building,  deJ,V* 
which  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  a Royal  ° ‘ ton,,ia* 
Sepulchre.  To  prevent  intrusion  by  friend  or  enemy, 
she  caused  a report  to  be  circulated,  that  she  had 
retired  into  the  monument  to  put  herself  to  death ; 
and  a rumour  soon  followed,  that  she  had  executed 
her  threat,  and  was  already  dead.  Antonius,  not  less 
unhappy  in  his  love  than  in  his  ambition,  resolved 
to  follow*  the  example  of  the  Queen  ; and,  giving  his 
sword  to  the  freed  slave,  whom  he  had  retained 
for  the  express  purpose  of  ending  his  life  when 
he  should  no  longer  wish  to  retain  it,  desired  him 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow.  The  affectionate  freed- 
man  turned  the  point  of  the  weapon  against  him- 
self, and  inflicted  a mortal  wound  ; upon  which,  (he 
Roman  Commander,  snatching  the  sword  from  the 
body  of  the  slave,  plunged  it  into  his  own.  He  did 
not,  however,  immediately  expire ; and,  while  he  lay 
bleeding  on  the  ground,  some  one  told  him  that 
Cleopatra  was  still  alive  and  safe  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tower.  He  desired  that  he  should  be  carried  into 
her  presence,  and  his  wish  was  gratified.  He  was 
drawn  up  by  means  of  machinery  to  the  top  of  the 
wall ; and  when  he  was  laid  nt  the  feet  of  the  Queen, 
streaming  with  blood  and  about  to  draw  his  last 
breath,  she  tore  her  hair,  and  beat  her  breast  in  the 
deepest  distress ; agitated  by  a variety  of  passions, 
which,  though  perhaps  real  on  so  pamfol  an  occasion, 
she  had  long  learned  to  affect  and  employ  for  the 
accomplishment  of  very  questionable  purpo$>e*4 

The  reputation  of  Antonius  depends  chiefly  on  hi*  Chirac  ter 
military  talent ; and,  doubtless,  if  wc  except  the  great  ofAntonioa. 
Cicsnr,  there  was  hardly  any  one  else,  in  the  troubled 
eriod  in  which  he  lived,  who  surpassed  him  in  the 
nowledge  which  is  necessary  for  planning  a cam- 
paign, and  in  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  which 
are  requisite  for  carrying  it  on  successfully.  He  was, 
however,  naturally  voluptuous ; and  after  he  became 


♦ Plutarch,  in  Antonio.  OronllW,  lib.  vll.  p.  260. 
t Dion  Cauiui.  Plutarch,  in  Antonio. 
j Dion  ('asaiua,  lib.  li. «.  10.  Ztmaraa,  lib.  X.  C.  30.  Plutarch, 
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involved  in  the  factions  which  divided  the  Republic,  he 
1 was  tempted,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  to  regard 
the  possession  of  power  as  the  main  object  of  desire, 
and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  as  one  of  the  most  legiti- 
mate means  by  which  it  could  be  obtained  and  secured. 
He  considered  the  Empire  of  Rome  as  the  prize  of 
his  ability  and  the  reward  of  bis  toils  j and  in  aiming 
at  the  Sovereignty  of  the  world,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  experienced  those  reverses  which, 
if  they  proved  the  weakness  of  his  moral  nature,  dis- 
played not  less  the  versatility  of  his  genius  and  the 
extent  of  his  intellectual  resources,  llis  connection 
with  Cleopatra  completely  blasted  his  pros|»ects  and 
changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  Fascinated  by 
her,  he  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  cool  and  persever- 
ing ambition  of  his  competitor  in  power  , and  when 
at  length  he  fell  by  his  own  hand,  he  might  be  con- 
sidered as  at  once  the  victim  of  political  rivalry  and 
of  faithless  love.  He  died  deserted  by  every  Roman 
citizen  that  had  at  any  time  been  attached  to  his 
interests,  betrayed  by  those  he  had  most  trusted,  and 
deceived  by  one  with  whose  character  he  ought  to 
have  been  the  most  intimately  acquainted. 

Cleopatra  sent  to  Augustus  a formal  notice  of 
Antonius's  death  ; hoping,  it  may  be,  that  the  main 
obstacle,  to  a compromise  with  the  victor,  was  now 
renun  cd.  But  the  views  of  Caesar,  iu  regard  to  her 
person  and  wealth,  were  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
little  arts  which  she  thought  it  expedient  to  employ  t 
the  former  he  meant  should  grace  his  Triumph,  and 
the  latter  recruit  his  exhausted  coffers.  That  such  were 
his  motives,  the  Queen  herself  appears  from  the  outset 
to  have  suspected ; and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  she 
had  provided  her  retirement  with  several  kinds  of 
poison,  by  which  she  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  put 
a gentle  termination  to  her  life.  To  divert  her  from 
this  fatal  resolution,  which  hud  by  some  means  be- 
come known  to  the  Conqueror,  he  from  time  to  time 
renewed  the  hope  that  she  might  yet  obtain  from  the 
Senate  such  terms  of  agreement,  os  would  leave  her 
Sovereignty  unimpaired,  and  at  length  he  even  conde- 
scended to  pay  her  n visit  in  her  own  apartments. 
When  this  intention  was  made  known  to  her,  she 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Master  of  Rome, 
with  all  the  pomp  of  which  her  circumstances  would 
admit.  Her  chamber  was  decorated  in  the  most  ele- 
gant manner;  she  gave  a prominent  place  to  the 
picture  and  bust  of  Julius  Caesar  > and  placed  before 
her  on  n table  a bundle  of  letters  which  she  had 
received  from  the  amorous  Dictator.  Her  person  was 
arrayed  in  mourning  j a dress  which  suited  at  once  her 
complexion,  and  the  solemn  occasion  of  the  interview 
which  she  was  about  to  hold.  When  Augustus  pre- 
sented himself,  she  rose  to  meet  him  with  an  air  of 
melancholy  and  downcast  eyes.  She  called  him  her 
master,  and  reminded  him  that  to  his  father  she  owed 
all. her  fortunes,  and  now  willingly  resigned  them  into 
the  bands  of  the  son.  The  memory  of  the  great 
Julius,  she  declared,  would  be  a sufficient  comfort  to 
her  in  all  her  afflictions ; she  would  even  take  plea- 
sure in  considering  him  as  revived  in  the  distinguished 
hero  wbo  now  inherited  his  fortunes  and  his  name. 
But  **  would  to  God,"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into 
tears,  ” that  I had  died  before  him,  so  should  1 have 
escaped  the  evils  which  his  death  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  upon  me."* 

* Plutarch,  In  Antoni*.  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  U.  c.  12. 
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The  conduct  of  Augustus,  during  this  conference, 
confirmed  her  worst  fears.  She  saw  that  he  meant v 
to  carry  her  to  Rome,  and  expose  her  to  the  gaze  of 
the  populace  at  his  Triumph  ; uj>on  which  she  finally 
determined  lo  disappoint  his  unmanly  and  vindictive 
pride.  But  she  found  it  ncccssary,meantime,to  disguise 
her  purpose ; being  closely  watched  by  the  agents 
of  Augustus,  who  had  received  the  strictest  orders 
to  preserve  her  life.  She  therefore  affected  more  than 
usual  lightness  of  heart  ; pretended  to  pack  up  her 
jewels  as  if  on  the  eve  of  a long  journey  j and  even 
to  select  such  of  them  as  might  be  esteemed  suitable 
gifts  for  the  wife  and  sister  of  Augustus,  which,  she 
said,  she  meant  to  deliver  with  her  own  hand.  Having 
completed  her  arrangements,  she  wrote  a letter  to  the 
Conqueror,  which  she  sent  under  the  charge  of  a 
faithful  servant,  acquainting  him  with  her  knowledge 
of  his  designs,  and  also  of  the  means  which  she  had 
tuken  to  render  them  for  ever  abortive.  She  added 
several  expressions  of  triumph  and  delight,  that  she 
had  been  able  so  to  thwart  his  cruel  purpose  concern- 
ing her,  and  thereby  to  escape  from  the  hands  of 
enemies  whom  she  could  not  in  any  other  way 
disarm.* 

Augustus  was  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  import  of  Death  of 
her  remarks  and  the  subject  of  her  congratulation.  Cleopatra* 
He  gave  instant  orders  to  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  her  intentions ; but  they  were  too  late.  Before 
liis  injunctions  could  reach  the  sepulchral  tower,  the 
Queen  was  already  dead.  One  of  the  two  women, 
who  attended  her,  lay  stretched  lifeless  at  her  feet; 
the  other  was  just  expiring.  The  latter,  however,  upon 
seeing  the  messenger  of  Augustus  enter  the  chamber, 
cast  her  eyes  on  her  Mistress,  and  observing  that  the 
Crown  had  fallen  from  her  head,  exerted  the  last 
feeble  remains  of  her  strength  to  replace  it.  A small 
puncture  in  the  arm  was  the  only  mark  of  violence 
which  could  be  detected  on  the  body  of  Cleopatra  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  believed  that  she  hud  procured 
death,  either  by  the  bite  of  a venomous  reptile,  or  by 
the  scratch  of  a poisoned  bodkin.  She  was  in  her 
thirty-ninth  year,  having  reigned  twenty-two  from  the 
death  of  her  father.  Augustus,  it  is  said,  though 
deprived  by  this  act  of  suicide  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  his  approaching  Triumph,  gave  orders  that 
site  should  have  a magnificent  funeral,  and  that  'her 
body,  as  she  had  desired,  should  be  laid  by  that  of 
Antonius. 

In  the  grave  of  Cleopatra  was  deposited  the  last  of  Character 
the  Royal  race  of  the  Ptolemies,  a family  which  had  Cle©- 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Egypt  two  hundred  and  ninety-  P&tr*' 
four  years.  Of  the  real  character  of  this  celebrated 
Queen  herself,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  That 
she  had  beauty  und  talents  of  the  highest  order,  is 
admitted  by  every  historian  who  has  undertaken  to 
give  the  initials  of  her  reign ; and  that  she  was  ac- 
complished iu  no  ordinary  degree,  is  established  by 
the  fact  that  she  was  a great  proficient  in  music,  and 
mistress  of  nearly  all  the  languages  which  were  culti- 
vated in  her  age.  She  was  well  skilled,  for  example, 
in  Greek  anil  Latin ; and  she  could  converse  with 
Ethiopians,  Troglodytes,  Jews,  Arabians,  Syrians, 

Mcdcs,  and  Persians,  without  an  interpreter,  always 

* Plutarch,  in  Octavio.  Dion  Cash  ion,  lib.  li.  C.  19.  OroiU*, 
lib.  vi.  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  U.  c.  S7. 
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giving  an  answer  to  such  individuals  of  these  nations 
as  had  occasion  to  address  her,  in  the  tongue  or  dialect 
which  they  happened  tc  employ.  If  her  conduct  was 
not  at  all  times  strictly  j>ure,  we  mast  seek  for  an 
apology  in  the  religion  and  manners  of  her  country, 
and  must  ascribe  the  most  glaring  of  her  frailties  to  the 
absurd  institutions  which  regulated  the  matrimonial 
connections  of  Egyptian  Princes,  and  which  paid  no 


respect  to  the  age,  affections,  or  temper  of  the  parties. 
Her  lot,  too,  was  cast  ia  a time  when  the  Civil  ^ 
commotions  and  military  power  of  Rome  shook  the 
foundations  of  society  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  when  no  policy  pursued  on  her 
part  could  have  saved  the  independence  of  her  King- 
doni,  or  even  have  long  delayed  the  subjection  into 
which  she  had  the  misfortune  to  see  it  fall. 
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I r we  were  to  judge  of  God's  moral  government, 
exclusively  from  the  various  earthly  fortune  of  good  und 
bod  men,  there  are  few  instances  of  successful  wicked- 
ness which  would  more  disturb  our  faith  than  that  of 
the  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Augustus  Ctesur.  Other 
usurpers  have  enjoyed  till  their  death  their  ill-gotten 
power  ; but  it  has  been  beset  by  fears  and  anxieties  ; 
and  the  severity  of  their  government  has  betrayed 
their  consciousness  of  the  real  feelings  with  whidh 
they  were  regarded,  and  has  proved  that  they  could 
truly  anticipate  the  sentence  which  nfter  ages  would 
pass  upon  their  memory.  But  Augustus  reigned 
amidst  the  grateful  obedience  of  his  people  ; and  the 
flattery  with  which  his  own  Court  resounded,  has  been 
echoed  by  successive  generations,  till  he  has  been 
habitually  ranked  amongst  the  best  and  greatest  of 
Sovereigns  ; and  the  period  of  his  dominion  has  been 
considered  synonymous  with  the  highest  state  of 
civilisation  and  public  prosperity.  Yet  the  man  thus 
eulogised  had  shown  himself  capable  of  every  wicked- 
ness, so  long  as  his  interests  required  it ; und  the  merit 
of  his  later  years,  consists  only  in  that  clearness  of 
understanding  which  taught  him  that  power, although 
most  readily  gained  by  crime,  was  most  wisely  exer- 
cised in  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind  j and 
that  justice  and  mercy,  when  they  demanded  no  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  were  only  a means,  as  easy  as  effectual, 
of  promoting  at  once  his  own  security  and  greatness. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  became  a most  seasonable 
source  of  riches  to  Augustus,  and  he  availed  himself 
of  it  to  the  utmost.  It  is  said  that,  besides  the  im- 
mense treasures  accumulated  by  Cleopatra,*  and  the 
heavy  forfeitures  imposed  on  all  those  Egyptians  who 
had  served  their  Queen  with  most  distinction  during 
the  late  war,  a tax  was  imposed  on  the  whole  people 
of  Egypt  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  their  pro- 
perty, besides  a heavy  contribution  levied  on  the 
citizens  of  Alexandria,  as  a ransom  for  the  exemption 
of  their  city  from  plunder.  In  this  manner  Augustus, 
wc  are  t61d,  was  enabled  to  pay  all  the  arrears  due  to 
the  army,  and  to  discharge  his  obligations  to  those 
creditors  who  had  lent  him  money  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war  ; while  at  the  same  time  he  carried  off  a 
great  number  of  magnificent  offerings  which  had 
ornamented  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  were  now  to 
be  laid  up  in  those  at  Home.  It  is  said  too,  that  after 
all  the  spoliations,  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Egypt 
appeared  to  him  so  formidable,  that  he  was  afraid  to 
intrust  that  Province  to  the  charge  of  any  man  of  rank 
or  influence,  lest  he  should  raise  up  a rival  to  himself. 
He  therefore  committed  the  Government  of  the 


* Dion  Cassius,  lib.  1L  p.  455.  edit  Leuaclarii. 
VOL.  x. 


country  to  Cornelius  Gollus,  a citizen  of  the  Equestrian  GalaOeta- 
Order,  and  a person  of  very  low  extraction  j*  he  vh*sC««r 
would  not  allow  the  city  of  Alexandria  to  possess  any  Augustus, 
municipal  Council  j and  he  declared  all  Egyptians v— 
incnpable  of  being  admitted  into  the  Senate  at  Home  J°“ 

At  the  same  time  he  employed  his  soldiers  in  clearing  -o<2* 
out  many  of  the  old  canals  with  which  the  country  had  4 J,’ 
been  formerly  intersected, t and  which  had  been  for  1G6, 

a long  period  choked  up  by  the  mud  and  sand  de-  

posited  in  the  successive  inundations  of  the  Nile.  lie  A<  Cm 
then  departed  from  Egypt,  passed  through  Syria,  and  3^ 
thence  continued  his  progress  to  the  Province  of  to 
Asia,  wherein  he  resolved  to  remain  during  the  a.  d. 
winter.  13. 

The  tidings  of  his  final  victory  over  Antonius  and  Honour* 
Cleopatra,  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  month  of  beptem-  ?ccn-**1  to 
bcr,£  when,  by  a curious  coincidence,  M.  Cicero,  the  1 c 

son  of  the  Orator,  was  just  entering  on  his  Consul-  ‘ Vi  Ct 
ship ; for  that  office,  which  was  now  a mere  empty 
title,  was  not  held  as  formerly  for  the  whole  year ; 
but,  in  order  to  multiply  the  patronage  of  the  Sove- 
reign, was  given  successively  to  several  persons,  each 
of  whom  only  retained  it  for  two  or  three  months. 

Although  it  might  have  been  thought  that  all  con- 
ceivable modes  of  flattery  to  the  conqueror  had  been 
already  exhausted,  yet  the  Senate,  on  this  occasion, 
was  once  more  lavish  of  its  honours  to  the  chief  of 
the  victorious  party,  and  of  its  marks  of  disgrace  on 
the  memory  of  the  vanquished.  All  monuments  in 
honour  of  Antonius  were  ordered  to  be  defaced,  or 
destroyed  j the  day  of  his  birth  was  to  be  held  ac- 
cursed, and  no  member  of  his  family  was  ever  to  bear 
the  pramomcn  of  Marcus.  On  the  other  hand,  solemn 
games  were  to  be  celebrated  every  five  years  in  honour 
of  Augustus ^ his  birth-day,  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  the  news  of  his  victory  had  reached 
Rome,  were  to  be  kept  as  days  of  thanksgiving  ; he 
was  to  be  met,  on  his  approach  to  the  Capital,  by  the 
Vestal  virgins,  the  Senate  and  people,  in  procession 
with  their  wives  and  children ; and  his  power  of 
protection,  as  Tribune,  to  any  one  who  appealed  to 
him,  w’os  to  extend  to  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  and 
a half  without  the  walls  of  Rome;  and  further,  he 
was  to  have  a privilege  of  pardoning  any  criminal,  by 
giving  wlint  was  called  the  vote  of  Minerva,  when 
the  number  of  the  voices  which  condemned,  exceeded 
only  by  one  the  number  of  those  which  acquitted,  jy,  c* 
Finally,  on  the  first  of  January  in  the  ensniug  year,  724. 


* Dion  Cassius,  lib.  1i.  p.  4S5.  Suetonius,  in  AMgntt*,  c.  Sit. 
■f  Dion  Ciusius,  lib.  U.  p.  456.  Suetonius,  in  A*gu*to,  e.  14. 

♦ Dion  Cassius,  lib.  U.  p.456.  Pliny,  Hut.  Sutural,  lib.  XlU. 
C.  6.  Plutarch,  i»  Cictnme,  c.  49. 
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Biography.  the  Senators  all  took  an  oath  to  observe  all  his  Acts  ; 

and  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  were  shut,  as  if 
Augustus,  by  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  bad  delivered  the 
Commonwealth  from  every  enemy,  and  had  brought 
it  to  u state  of  perfect  peace. 

Meantime  the  cities  of  Asia,  wherein  Augustus  wag 
passing  the  winter,  were  vying  with  Rome  itself  in 
the  flatteries  which  they  offered  him.  They  pro- 
fessed to  regard  it  as  u great  distinction,  when  he 
allowed  Temples,  dedicated  to  Rome  and  to  the  divine 
Julius,  to  be  raised  at  Ephesus  and  Nicea,*  and  two 
others  consecrated  to  Rome  and  to  Himself  to  be 
built  at  Pergamus  and  Nicomedia.  It  is  observed, 
however,  that  the  care  of  the  Temples  dedicated  to 
Julius  Cirsar,  was  committed  to  the  Roman  citizens 
resident  in  the  cities  wherein  they  were  placed;  while 
the  charge  of  the  Temples  of  Augustus  was  given  to 
the  native  inhabitants,  or,  as  they  were  commonly 
styled,  the  Greeks.  The  Romans,  it  is  said,  would 
not,  at  this  time,  condescend  to  become  priests  in  the 
Temple  of  a living  man,t  although  they  did  not  object 
to  bestow  ing  divine  honours  on  the  same  individual 
after  death.  Rut  the  subjects  of  Rome  were  less 
scrupulous,  and  the  example  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
was  soon  followed,  we  are  told,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  Augustus  crossed  over 
from  Asia  into  Greece,  and  thence  to  Italy. $ He 
lavished  the  treasures  of  Egypt  so  liberally  on  all 
classes  of  people,  in  donations  to  his  soldiers,  in 
largesses  of  100  denarii,  or  about  s€3.  4s.  to  each 
individual  citizen,  and  in  paying  all  the  sums  which 
he  had  borrowed  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  that 
mil  his  crimes  and  oppressions  were  forgotten  amid  the 
splendour  of  his  munificence  ; nor  did  he  give  less 
general  satisfaction  by  refusing  the  golden  crowns 
which  were  offered  to  him,  as  they  had  been  to  his 
uncle,  by  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  by  remitting  all 
arrears  of  taxes  which  were  still  due  to  the  Treasury. 
Such  an  overflow  of  money  was  at  this  time  poured 
into  the  market  at  Rome,  thut  the  price  of  land  ra- 
pidly ro*e,§  and  the  usual  rate  of  interest  was  reduced 
to  only  one-third  of  what  it  had  been  before ; the 
great  mass  of  disposable  capital  making  every  one 
eager  to  become  a purchaser  of  land  as  the  readiest 
means  of  investing  it  to  advantage,  while  all  who 
wanted  to  borrow  money  were  enabled  to  procure  it 
on  far  easier  terms  than  usual.  Augustus  then  cele- 
H»  three  brated  his  **  triple  Triumph  " during  three  successive 
Triumph*,  days  : |,<  on  the  first  of  which  were  commemorated  the 
victories  gained  either  by  himself  or  his  Lieutenants 
over  the  Dalmatians,  Pannonians,  and  various  other 
barbarian  tribes  of  Germany  and  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  Gaul  j^[  on  the  second,  his  naval  victory  at 
Actium ; and  on  the  third,  his  conquest  of  Egypt. 
No  mention  was  mode  of  Antonius,  nor  was  the  late 
contest  represented  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
struggle  between  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome  and 
the  Queen  of  Egypt.  A figure  of  Cleopatra  lying  on 

• Dion  Caatitu,  Kb.  li.  p.  458.  Tacitus,  An mat.  lib.  tv.  c.  37. 
t I)ioa  t'niatas,  lib.  li.  p.  458.  $ Ibid. 

§ Ibid.  Suetonius,  in  Augntfo,  c.  41. 

f|  At  triplici  itntcftu  Jtc.miuut  Triumphn. 

$£•.  Ylryil,  JSmsid.  vtiL  V.  714. 

^ Dion  usl  Virgil,  ibid.  Lory,  Ej/itomc,  lib.  cixxlll. 

Suetonius,  I'm  AugHitil,  c.  22. 


a couch,  intended  to  display  the  manner  of  her  death, 
was  carried  in  the  procession  ; and  two  of  her  children 
by  Antonius,  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  were  exhibited 
among  the  prisoners.  One  striking  change  of  the 
forms  practised  under  the  old  Constitution  was  re- 
marked on  this  occasion.  The  Consuls  and  other 
Magistrates  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  accustomed 
to  walk  before  the  chariot  of  the  victorious  General  ; 
but  now  they  followed  in  his  train,  in  company  with 
those  Senators  who  had  served  with  him  in  his  late 
campaigns,  and  were  now  sharing  in  the  honours  of 
his  Triumph. 

The  consecration  of  a Temple,  dedicated  to  Julius 
Cssar  as  a Demigod,  soon  furnished  Augustus  with  an 
opportunity  of  further  gratifying  the  people  by  an 
exhibition  of  different  kinds  of  sports  and  combats. 
It  is  mentioned,  that  the  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros 
were  on  this  occasion  first  hunted  and  killed  in  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  ; and  that  large  bodies  of  the 
Suevi  and  the  Dacians,  the  former  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  German  tribes,  and  the  latter  a people 
who  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  course  of  that  river,  were  matched  against 
each  other,  and  practised  each  their  national  mode  of 
fighting  in  real  battle,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
spectators. 

It  was  a little  before  this  time,  apparently,  that 
M.  Lepidus,  the  son  of  the  late  Triumvir,  and  the 
nephew  of  M.  Brutus,  formed  a design  to  destroy 
Augustus.*  The  particulars  of  this  attempt  are  not 
recorded  ; Paterculus  charges  him  with  intending  to 
assassinate  Augustus  os  soon  as  he  should  return  to 
Rome,  while  the  Epitomiier  of  Livy  says  that  he  was 
meditating  an  open  attack  upon  his  power,  possibly 
by  endeavouring  to  draw  away  some  of  the  legions 
from  his  service.  Rut  whatever  his  plans  were,  they 
were  discovered  by  C.  Mtecenas,  to  whom  Augustus 
had  intrusted  the  government  of  the  Capital  during 
his  absence,  and  Lepidus  was  arrested  and  put  to 
death.  His  wife,  Servilia,  is  said  to  have  killed  her- 
•elf  in  consequence  of  his  loss,  by  swallowing  fire. 

In  the  midst  of  his  Triumph,  and  when  the  So- 
vereignty which  he  had  so  dearly  purchased  lay  at 
length  securely  within  his  grasp,  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  meditated  an  entire  resignation  of  his  power,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  old  Constitution.  This  report, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  became  embellished 
in  process  of  time  with  additional  circumstances  ; 
and  Dion  Cassius,  in  the  true  style  of  a Greek  rhetori- 
cian, represents  Augustus  as  consulting  his  two  friends, 
Agrippa  and  Miecenas,  on  this  important  question  : 
ami  ascribes  to  these  two  Counsellors  two  speeches  of 
immense  length,  in  one  of  which  Agrippa  repents  all  the 
old  common  place  arguments  in  fnvour  of  a Republic, 
and  urges  Augustus  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  and  People  ; while  in  the  other,  Miecenas,  in 
n strain  equally  trite,  recounts  the  advantages  of 
Monarchy,  and  presses  his  friend  to  retain  the  jiower 
which  fortune  had  put  into  his  hands.  It  is  most 
improbable  thut  Augustus  should  ever  have  enter- 
tained a serious  thought  of  sacrificing  the  prize  which 
he  had  led  a life  of  such  surpassing  wickedness  to 
gain  j although  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his 
character  that  he  should  hare  wished  to  spread  such  a 

• Vfilriw  Pstemthw,  Kb.  n.  Lot,  F.pitvmr,  lib.  rxxxia* 
Seneca,  d*  Ctcwmmtui.  c.  'J.  SueUmiua,  i«  Angmtm,  c.  If. 
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belief  among  the  people,  and  should  appear  to  be  reluc- 
tantly induced  to  bear  the  weight  of  government,  from 
a compassion  for  the  disordered  state  of  the  Common- 
wealth. We  may  more  readily  believe  that  M arenas  sug- 
gested to  him  many  of  the  measures  which  he  now  began 
to  carry  into  execution,  for  establishing  the  new  order 
of  things.*  He  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  Senate, 
which  he  proposed  to  reduce  in  its  numbers,  and  to 
remove  all  those  members  who  seemed  unfit  for  their 
station,  from  their  deficiencies  in  rank,  fortune,  or 
character;  particularly  those  individuals  who  had 
procured  their  admission  after  Cesar's  death,  by  pur- 
chasing from  An  too  iua  a pretended  grant  of  that  honour 
by  the  late  Dictator,  at  the  time  when  Antonias  was 
availing  himself  of  the  possession  of  Caesar's  papers  to 
gratify  his  own  rapacity  and  ambition.  In  this  review 
of  the  Senate,  Augustus  chose  M.  Agrippa  os  his 
colleague ; and  after  a considerable  number  of  Senators 
had  resigned  their  rank  of  their  own  accord,  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  expulsion,  each  remaining  Senator  was 
directed  to  name  one  other  whom  he  considered  as 
most  worthy  to  remain  on  the  rolls.  All  those  \vho*c 
names  found  no  place  on  this  list,  and  all  others  whom 
the  Censors  judged  it  expedient  to  remove,  were  then 
marked  down,  and  obliged,  it  is  said,  to  withdraw  of 
themselves,  although  they  were  not  allowed,  like 
those  who  hod  resigned  before  the  examination,  to 
retain  the  dress  of  Senators,  nor  their  seat*  amongst 
those  reserved  for  the  Senate  at  the  public  spectacles. 
Whilst  carrying  on  this  scrutiny,  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  worn  armour  under  his  clothes, t to  have  been 
constantly  surrounded  by  ten  of  the  Senators,  on  whose 
personal  strength  and  attachment  he  could  most  fully 
rely;  and  to  have  admitted  no  other  Senator  into  his 
presence  without  causinghim  to  be  previously  searched, 
lest  he  should  carry  about  him  any  concealed  weapon. 
It  is  added  also,  that  be  deposed  one  Q.  Statilius  from 
the  office  of  Tribune, X that  he  raised  two  Senators  to 
tbe  privileges  of  the  Consular  rank,  although  they  had 
never  held  that  Magistracy,  and  that,  following  the 
precedent  set  by  his  uncle,  he  conferred  ou  several 
noble  families  the  dignity  of  Patricians.  But  his 
jealousy  of  the  Nobility  was  shown  by  an  order 
which  he  issued,  forbidding  any  Senator  to  leave  Italy 
at  any  time  without  his  permission,  as  if  fearful  of 
their  escaping  from  his  superintendence.  In  this 
policy  also  he  trod,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  steps  of 
bis  ancle,  Julius  Cesar. 

The  ensuing  year,  in  which  Augustus  held  the  office 
of  Consul  for  the  sixth  time  himself,  and  chose  M. 
Agrippa  as  his  colleague,  was  marked  by  a variety  of 
acts,  all  tending  to  render  the  new  Government  gene- 
rally popular,  and  thus  prepuring  the  way  for  the 
scene  which  was  soon  to  follow.  In  the  first  place 
Augustus  affected  to  revive  the  appearance  of  the 
old  Consulship, § by  treating  his  colleague  entirely 
as  his  own  equal.  He  amused  the  people  with  mag- 
nificent Games  of  various  kinds  ; he  formed  and 
opened,  for  public  use,  a voluminous  Library  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  on  the  Palatine  Hill;  he  is  said 
to  have  borrowed  money  to  enable  him  to  make  a large 
contribution  to  the  public  Treasury ; he  issued  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  allowance  of  corn  usually 


* Dion  CftMtn*.  lib.  US.  p.  494.  Suetonius,  tn  Angurir,  e.  3o. 

f Suetonius,  mU  ruprn. 

X Dion  Cassatts,  ruprn.  $ Ibid.  tib.  liii.  p.  496. 


given  to  the  poorer  citizens  at  the  public  expense  ; he  CalnsOeta* 
gave  sums  of  money  to  the  poorer  Senators,  to 
enable  them  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  .Avdileship, 
and  other  expensive  public  offices  ; be  burut  the  ac- 
counts  of  all  debts  of  long  standing  which  were  due  v c< 
to  the  Commonwealth  ; and  made  over  to  the  pos- 
sessors  the  full  property  of  all  ground  in  the  Capi-  u» 
tal  to  which  the  State  maintained  a doubtful  claim.*  7GG, 

It  is  mentioned  besides,  that  he  not  oaly  liberally  re-  — . 

paired  all  the  Temples  in  Rome  which  needed  it,f  but  a.  c, 
that  he  was  careful  not  to  efface  the  names  of  the  original  32. 

founders,  nor  to  substitute  his  own  as  the  restorer  of  to 
their  work.  He  also  stopped  the  proceedings  against  a.  d. 
all  persons  who  had  been  long  exposed  to  criminal  13. 
prosecutions,  and  whose  eases  had  never  yet  been  de- 
cided ; ordaining,  that  if  the  prosecutors  were  resolved 
to  continue  their  suits,  they  should  themselves  be  liable, 
if  the  accused  were  acquitted,  to  suffer  the  same  pu- 
nishment which  he  would  have  undergone  had  he 
been  found  guilty.  Above  all,  this  year  is  mentioned 
as  the  period  in  which  most  of  the  disorders  and 
abuses  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  civil  wars, f 
were  corrected  or  removed.  Three  of  the  most  fla- 
grant of  these  are  particularly  noticed.^  The  unsettled 
state  of  the  times  had  introduced  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing arms  for  self-defence  even  in  the  streets  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome ; and  whole  bands  of  ruffians, 
pretending  to  be  armed  only  for  their  own  protection, 
carried  on  their  outrages  with  impunity.  These  were 
suppressed  by  a vigorous  exertion  of  military  force. 

By  a similar  system  of  violence,  travellers  of  all  de- 
scriptions were  continually  kidnapped  on  the  roads,|| 
and  carried  off  to  private  workhouses,  where  they  were 
confined  ns  slaves,  and  treated  with  the  most  excessive 
cruelly ; but  this  evil  was  remedied  by  submitting  all 
these  workhouses  to  a vigorous  search,  and  deliver- 
ing all  who  were  unlawfully  detained  in  them.  A 
thini  mischief  was  the  formation  of  a vast  number  of 
Societies  or  Clubs, one  of  the  worst  aggravations  of 
the  miseries  of  revolutions.  These  professed  to  re- 
semble the  old  Companies  belonging  to  the  several 
trades  in  Rome  ; but  they  were  in  reality  mere  com- 
binations for  the  purposes  of  corruption  or  violence  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  a general  benefit  when  Augustus 
dissolved  all  associations  except  those  that  were  ancient 
and  agreeable  to  law.  When  these  salutary  mea- 
sures had  won  the  favour  of  all  classes  of  people, 

Augustus  continued  himself  and  Agrippa  in  the 
Consulship  for  the  following  year,  and  then  proceeded 
to  execute  the  trick  on  which  he  designed  to  found 
the  permanent  establishment  of  his  Government. 


• Suetonius,  in  simp**!*,  c.  32.  **  Jam-*  i*  urbt  pa Uicm  Jarir 
ambigui  petxruaribmt  aJjaJinu'it." 

+ Livy,  lib.  iv.  C.  20.  •*  AnguUam  Ctrmrrm,  7'rmphrnm  <ww- 

fuuui  condiiorem  nut  mfi/utorem."  Dion  Ctuiiu,  lib.  liii.  p.  497* 

X Dion  Cm-iius,  ibid. 

} Suetonius,  in  Aagaita.  C.  32. 

I!  See  tbe  story  of  Atilitu,  given  in  the  account  of  tbe  Pro- 
scription under  the  Triumvirate,  in  tbe  first  pint  of  our  Life  of 
AlMitKTIS,  p.  320. 

7 Similar  Societies  were  frcqnenl  in  Greece,  and  are  described 
by  Thucydides  as  the  ready  instruments  of  violence,  and  parti- 
cularly of  aswuaination  in  all  political  disturbances.  Their 
object  wn*to  support  tbeir  member*  when  enraged  in  any  civil 
or  criminal  cause*  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  to  further  their  elec- 
tion when  canvassing  for  any  public  office.  See  Thucydides, 
lib.  viii.  c.  34.  66.  and  his  character  of  such  Societies,  lib.  iii. 
c.  82.  in  that  admirable  jia*sa«e  on  the  seditions  of  Greece,  which 
is  a lesson  to  every  age  and  nation. 

3 A « 
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It  is  said  by  Dion  Cassius,4  that  several  of  the  Sena- 
tors had  been  prepared  beforehand  for  the  scene  which 
was  to  take  place,  and  these  would  not  fail  to  suggest 
to  the  other  members  the  behaviour  which  they  were 
wished  to  adopt.  Augustus  then  came  to  the  Senate, 
and  rend  a speech,  composed  for  the  occasion,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  intention  of  resigning  all  his 
power,  and  restoring  the  old  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth.  We  may  suppose  that  such  a de- 
claration was  heard  by  the  majority  with  extreme 
surprise ; many  at  once  perceived  its  insincerity ; 
but  there  were  others,  we  are  told,  who,  dreading 
above  all  things  the  restoration  of  the  Republic,  f 
were  led  by  their  fears  to  suspect  that  Augustus  was 
in  earnest ; and  these  joined  most  zealously  with  the 
Senators  who  were  already  in  the  secret,  in  depre- 
cating a resignation,  which  they  said  would  be  fatal  to 
the  Empire.  The  Senators  who  most  regretted  their 
ancient  independence,  joined  perhaps  the  more 
eagerly  in  the  general  cry,  lest  they  might  betray 
their  real  feelings  ; and  thus  the  proposal  of  Augustus 
was  received  exactly  as  he  had  hoped ; and  in  consent- 
ing to  be  the  despot  of  his  country,  he  seemed  to  be 
only  yielding  to  the  national  wish,  and  to  accept  a 
painful  burden,  which  no  other  citizen  but  himself 
was  able  to  bear.  Yet  that  lie  might  not  lay  aside 
the  mask  altogether,  he  refused  to  undertake  the  Ad- 
ministration of  all  the  Provinces ; and  selected  only 
those  which  were  considered  as  requiring  the  most 
vigilant  superintendence,  and  in  which  the  presence 
of  a military  force  w as  most  necessary. $ The  portion 
of  the  Empire  which  he  thus  consented  immediately 
to  govern,  consisted  of  the  whole  of  Spain,  with  the 
exception  of  Beetica,  the  limits  of  which  correspond 
nearly  with  those  of  the  modern  Province  of  Andalusia, 
the  whole  of  Transalpine  Ciaul,  Ccelc-Svria,  Phcenicia, 
Cilicia,  and  Egy  pt.  The  other  Provinces  were  to  he 
governed,  as  formerly,  by  Proconsuls  annually  ap- 
pointed by  lot  from  among  the  Senators : and  even 
that  part  of  the  Empire  which  was  given  up  to  Au- 
gustus, tie  declared  that  he  would  only  retain  for  ten 
years,  within  which  period  he  hoped  that  every  ne- 
cessity for  such  an  extraordinary  power  would  be  at 
an  end  ; and  he  added,  that  he  would  gladly  restore  his 
Provinces  earlier  to  the  Senate  and  the  people,  if 
circumstances  should  render  it  practicable. 

The  Monarchy  was  thus  established,  and  the  Senate 
laboured  to  invent  yet  additional  honours  to  heap 
upon  their  new  master.  It  was  ordered  that  laurels 
should  be  planted  at  the  gates  of  his  residence  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  and  a wreath  of  oak  should  be  for  ever 
hung  up  over  them  ;§  the  first  denoting  that  he  was 
ever  victorious,  and  the  oaken  wreath,  or  civic  crown, 
implying  that  lie  was  the  perpetual  saviour  of  the 
lives  of  his  fellow  citizens,  it  was  debated  also,  what 
title  of  distinction  should  he  conferred  upon  him; 
and  it  was  then  that  L.  Munotius  Plnncus  suggested 
the  name  of  Augustus, ||  an  epithet  which  was  ordi- 
narily applied  to  places  set  apart  for  religious  purposes, 
and  containing  uny  thing  consecrated  by  augury  ; and 


• Lib.  liii.  p-  437.  f Dion  Cininii,  n.  502. 

t U'iob  Cmbw,  ibid  Suvtiini'js,  ■»  .lugutto,  c.  47.  Sirabo, 
Mb.  xvii.  e.  25.  edit.  SWbeokees. 

5 Woa  Casdns,  lib.  liii.  p.  507.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  i». 

c.  8, 

» Suetonius,  <*  Angntto,  c.  7.  Fratus,  in  “ s-gust**." 
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which  was  now  offered  to  the  new  Sovereign,  as  slg-  Csin*  Ocis- 
nifying  that  a more  than  human  sacredness  and  ma-  viwCaaiar 
jesty  existed  in  his  person.  Augustan. 

In  this  manner,  at  the  age  of  six  and  thirty,  did 
Augustus  regularly  commence  his  reign  over  the  Froni 
Roman  Empire.  He  retained  his  power  during  forty 
years,  a period  of  general  peace  anil  prosperity,  during 
which  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  long  continuance  of 
the  Civil  wars  were  gradually  and  effectually  healed. 

To  write  the  annals  of  such  a reign,  especially  with 
our  present  scanty  materials,  would  be  but  a meagre 
and  unprofitable  labour.  We  shall  rather  attempt  to 
give  a general  picture  of  the  whole  of  it,  and  without 
pretending  to  detail  the  events  of  every  successive 
year,  to  present  a view  of  the  external  and  internal  sketch  0f 
state  of  the  Empire;  of  its  relations  with  foreign  the con- 
powers  ; of  the  nature  of  the  Imperial  Government;  teat*  of  tb* 
of  the  condition  of  Italy  and  the  Provinces ; of  the  remainder 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  state  of  the  Roman 
world  during  this  most  memorable  period.  Some  ' emoir‘ 
notice  of  the  family  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  person 
likely  to  bceoine  his  successor,  may  then  properly 
precede  our  account  of  his  death,  and  serve  to  connect 
the  present  portion  of  our  task  with  the  lives  hereafter 
to  he  given  of  the  Emperors  who  followed  him. 

The  extent  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  reign  of  Of  the  fo- 
Augustus  was  still  below  the  point  which  it  after-  reign  rcla- 
wards  attained  under  Claudius  and  Trajan.  Britain  j£^c°f 
was  as  yet  unsubdued,  and  a large  tract  of  country  n>c* 
between  the  mountains  of  Hremusatul  the  Danube  was 
not  yet  tributary  to  Rome,  llut  the  Empire  embraced 
within  its  limits  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  ; its 
eastern  frontier  reached  the  Euphrates  ; the  conquest 
of  Egypt  extended  its  southern  boundary  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile  ; while  in  Europe  it  possessed  Spain 
nml  Gaul,  together  with  all  that  |>ortion  of  modern 
Germany  which  is  situated  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Danube.  It  is  of  little  importance  however,  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  line  which  separated  the  Roman  Pro- 
vinces from  the  possessions  of  the  independent  barba- 
rians. Even  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  the 
more  recently  conquered  tribes  might  create  occasional 
disturbance,  and  afford  some  employment  for  the  Ro- 
man arms.  But  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  geography 
then  attainable  enabled  them  to  cast  their  eyes  around 
the  world,  the  Romans  could  discover  only  two  nations 
capable  of  offering  an  effectual  resistance  to  their 
)*ower ; the  Parthian*  in  Asia*  and  the  German*  in 
Europe. 

Tiie  Parthian*,  a rude  tribe  of  mountaineers  from  j.  wlth 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  wearing  large  PartJus. 
loose  caps  upon  their  heads,*  and  armed  with  short  Origin  of 
javelins  and  bows  of  cane,  marched  in  company  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Chorasmiana  and 1 
Sogdians,  amidst  that  countle$9  multitude  of  nations 
whom  Xerxes  led  with  him  on  his  memorable  expe- 
dition against  Greece.  Such  is  the  earliest  notice  of 
the  Parthian  name  which  is  to  be  found  in  history  ; 
the  later  fortunes  of  the  nation,  their  subjection  to 
the  Greek  Kings  of  Syria,  the  foundation  of  their 
Monarchy  by  Arsaces,  and  its  subsequent  progress 
down  to  the  invasion  and  defeat  of  the  Roman  army 
under  Crassus,  have  been  related  in  a former  part  of 
the  present  Work.  We  have  also  mentioned  the  attack 


* Herodotus,  Pvfymnia,  c.  66.  64.  62.  CL 
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Biography,  made  by  the  Parthians  on  Syria  ami  Asia  Minor,  when 
• T.  Labienus,  a Roman  exile,  conducted  their  urmies  ; 
and  have  briefly  noticed  their  rapid  successes  and 
equally  rapid  reverses  ; the  victory  gained  by  P.  Ven- 
tidius  over  Pacorus,  the  son  of  their  King  ; and,  lastly, 
the  disastrous  attempt  of  M.  Autonius  to  invade  their 
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country,  in  revenge  for  the  assistance  which  they  had 
rutus  and  Cassius.  Their 


rendered  to  the  party  of  Brutus 

Empire,  which  had  thus  contended  against  Rome  with 
Bore  than  equal  fortune,  now  embraced  the  whole  of 
Asia  eastward  of  the  Euphrates,*  to  the  most  remote 
of  those  countries  which  were  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  Romans.  They  numbered  among  their  Pro- 
vinces the  once  mighty  names  of  Media  and  Assyria  j+ 
and  even  Persia  itself,  the  seat  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Great  King,  although  it  still  had  Princes  of  its  own, 
was  no  more  than  a vassal  kingdom  dependant  on  the 
Sovereign  power  of  Parthia.^  There  were  two  Capi- 
tals of  the  Monarchy.  Ecbatana  and  Seleucia.  $ The 
first,  die  ancient  metropolis  of  Media,  founded  by 
Deioces  the  earliest  of  the  Median  Princes,  was  the 
summer  residence  of  the  King  of  Parthia.  His  winters 
were  passed  in  the  lower  and  milder  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  stood  Seleucia,  the  former 
Capital  of  the  Macedonian  Kings  of  Syria.  But  Se- 
leucia still  retained  a shadow  of  independence  ; its 
inhabitants  proud  of  their  Greek  extraction,  language, 
and  manners,  would  have  associated  ill  with  the  guards 
and  attendants  of  a barbarian  Sovereign  ; and  in  order 
to  save  the  city  from  the  burden  of  their  presence,  || 
the  Court  was  accustomed  to  reside  at  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  Clesiphon,  which  was  situated  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Seleucia,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris.  In  later  times,  when 
the  citizens  of  Seleucia  were  become  obnoxious  to  the 
Parthian  Government,  from  having  betrayed  an  im- 
patience of  its  dominion,  Ctesiphon  was  studiously 
favoured  us  a rival  city,  which  might  be  made  a na- 
tional Capitol  of  the  Empire  and  thus  it  gradually 
increased  in  wealth  and  greatness,  while  Seleucia  as 
gradually  declined,  and  went  to  ruin. 

Their  inter-  Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  state  of  Porthia  is 
b*I  state.  confined  to  one  or  two  isolated  facts.  Strabo  ex- 
pressly omits  nil  notice  of  the  subject  in  his  geogra- 
phical work,  referring  his  readers  to  the  information 
concerning  it  which  he  hot!  given  in  some  of  his  other 
writings;**  and  as  these  are  now  lost,  his  reference 
to  them  only  excites  our  curiosity  in  vain.  We  can 
only  discern  in  Parthia  the  existence  of  two  orders,  of 
the  Nobility  and  Priesthood  ; ft  each  of  which  formed 
a distinct  member  of  the  great  national  Council,  and 
from  either  of  them  indifferently  the  Kings  might  be 
•elected.  There  was  also  that  striking  characteristic 


• Strabo,  lib.  xi.  c.  9.  see.  2.  edit.  Stcbcnkccs. 

t Ibwt.  lib.  xrl.  e.  I.  see.  19.  edit.  Siebcokces. 

J Ibid.  lib.  xv.  e.  3.  sec.  3.  24. 

| Ibid.  lib.  xrl.  c.  1.  tec.  16. 

K Ibid.  Tacitus,  Annul.  lib.  vi.  c.  42. 

1 Pliny,  ifistor.  Satnrnl.  lib.  vi.  c.  26. 

**  Strabo,  lib.  xi.  c.  9.  sec.  3.  edit.  Siebenkec*. 

Ibid,  t Sr  TlmoQvmUiy  <r wAffer  Srnri  TTownMmn  thnu  SrtrSw" 
▼k  filly,  nryytt-ir,  Ti  Si  aoQ&v  *a l udyttr,  l(  £*  ift+oir  rin 
Ka^imtaw.  We  but  translated  evyywity  by  the  word  44  Nobility,'* 
•opposing  it  to  signify  so  extended  cl&n  or  cute,  all  the 
member*  of  wliich  claimed  a *ort  of  affinity  with  one  another,  as 
being  all  derived  orL'iuhlly  from  the  same  stock,  perhapr  the 
traditional  founder  of  tbc  nation.  The  Acluetnenidn:  in  Persia 
•eem  to  hare  been  an  instance  of  a smaller  class  on  a more 
limit  rd  scale. 


of  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  a powerful  Nobility,  with  the  rest  CalusOcu- 
of  the  population  consisting  almost  entirely  of  slaves.  ™**^«**r 
In  time  of  war  the  Nobles  attended  the  King's  stand-  • u(cu»ta*-  ^ 
ard,  each  bringing  with  him  a latirc  hotly  of  his  de- 
pendants.  These  were  not  freemen,  like  the  feudal 
vassals  of  Europe,  hut  slaves;*  they  were  however  all 
carefully  armed  and  trained  as  cavalry,  for  this  con- 
stituted the  whole  strength  of  the  Parthian  armies  ; 
and  the  greatness  of  the  Chiefs  was  measured  by  the 
number  of  slaves  which  they  brought  into  the  held. 

The  growth  of  an  intermediate  class  of  freemen  l>e- 
tween  the  Nobles  and  their  slaves,  was  checked  by 
the  law  of  the  country,  which  forbade  any  master  to 
give  a slave  his  liberty;  so  that  the  highest  and  lowest 
classes  of  society  seemed  destined  to  exist  alone,  and 
in  perpetual  contact  with  each  other.  Probably,  in- 
deed, the  evils  of  slavery  were  softened  by  the  inter- 
position of  such  wide  distinctions  between  the.  slave 
and  the  freeman ; as  they  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  more  intolerable  where  the  line  of  division  is 
merely  arbitrary  > and  the  slave  sees  around  him  a 
number  of  freemen  who  appear  neither  in  wealth,  or 
birth,  or  condition,  elevated  above  his  own  level.  But 
when  freedom  was  identified  with  riches  and  power 
and  high  Nobility,  it  seemed  pluccd  completely  out 
of  his  reach,  and  the  absence  of  it  was  so  natural,  as 
hardly  to  excite  a murmur.  Those  revolts  and  mu- 
tinies therefore,  of  which  we  have  seen  such  bloody 
instances  among  the  slaves  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
appear  to  have  been  unknown  in  Parthia.  None  would 
have  dared  in  Greece  or  Rome  to  enlist  slave*  into  the 
army,  much  less  to  give  them  the  same  arms  which 
were  intrusted  to  free  citizens ; but  the  Parthian 
Chiefs  armed  their  dependants  like  themselves,  and 
instead  of  trembling  at  any  symptoms  which  they 
might  display  of  courage  and  activity,  they  trained 
them  carefully  in  all  martial  exercises,!  and  beheld 
their  proficiency  with  the  same  pleasure  ns  that  of 
their  own  children. 

At  the  period  with  which  wc  are  now  engaged,  a Transac- 
Priuce,  whom  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  caRti00*!*’ 
Ph  mates,  was  seated  on  the  Parthian  Throne.  £ Having  **^r['jlt|.,,ern 
been  chosen  by  his  father  as  his  successor,  he  is  said  jtoman*. 
to  have  secured  an  earlier  enjoyment  of  the  Crown, 
by  murdering  both  him  and  thirty  of  his  other  sons ; 
and  committing  additional  cruelties  after  his  repulse 
of  the  Roman  invasion  under  Antonius,  he  was  driven 
from  the  Throne  by  the  indignation  of  his  subjects, 
and  a successor  named  Tiridatcs  was  appointed  in  his 
room.  After  some  time,  however,  Phraatcs,  by  the 
aid  of  some  of  the  rude  Scythian  tribes  which  bor- 
dered upon  Parthia,  recovered  his  kingdom,  and  drove 
his  competitor  into  exile  in  his  turn.  Tiridatcs  fled 
into  the  dominions  of  Rome,  carrying  with  him  the 
youngest  son  of  Phraatcs,  whom  be  had  contrived  to 
get  in  his  power  ; and  offering  this  young  Prince  os 
a hostage  to  Augustus,  he  requested  his  assistance  to 
restore  him  to  hi*  Throne,  promising  him  to  extend 
the  influence  of  Rome  over  Parthia,  if  he  were  rc- 


* Justin,  lib.  xli.  e.  2.  This  account  of  tbc  Parthian*  teens 
to  be  copied  from  tome  trust-worthy  authority,  and  is  consistent 
and  sensible. 

t Ibid.  He  say*  that  the  army  which  repulsed  Antonius,  con- 
sisted of  fifty  thousand  cavalry;  in  which  number  there  were 
only  four  hundred  freemen,  all  Nobles  ; the  rest  was  made  up 
entirely  of  slare*. 

I Ibid.  lib.  xUL  c.  5. 
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instated  by  Homan  nid.  Phraates,  on  the  other  hand, 
solicited  Augustus  to  release  his  son,  and  to  give  up 
Tiridute*  o«  a rebel.*  Augustus,  more  disposed  to 
consolidate  than  to  extend  his  Empire,  sent  hack  the 
son  of  Phraates,  and  refused  to  assist  the  attempts  of 
Tiridates,  while  at  the  same  time  he  allowed  him  to 
live  quietly  in  the  Roman  dominions.  Phraates,  thus 
finding  thut  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Home,  and 
still  suspecting  danger  from  his  own  subjects,  resolved 
to  commit  four  of  his  sons  to  the  care  of  Augustus, 
partly  as  hostages,  and  partly,  wc  are  told,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  raised  to  the  Throne  in  his  place  ;t 
knowing  that  the  Parthians  would  set  up  no  compe- 
titor against  him,  unless  he  were  of  the  Hovul  stock  of 
the  Arsacidae.  Augustus  received  the  Parthian  Princes, 
and  treated  them  with  the  greutest  kindness,  bringing 
them  up  in  the  customs  of  the  Romans,  and  in- 
structing them  in  the  arts  and  superior  knowledge  of 
Europe  •,  he  availed  himself  also  of  his  friendly  con- 
nection with  Phraates,  to  procure  from  him  the 
restoration  of  ull  the  Roman  standards  and  prisoners 
wh  ich  had  been  taken  in  the  expeditions  of  Crassus 
and  Antonius.}  This  supposed  reparation  of  the 
greatest  disasters  sustained  for  many  years  by  the 
Homan  arms,  was  especially  grateful  to  Augustus  $ 
and  there  is  no  foreign  transaction  of  his  reign  on 
which  the  panegyrists  of  those  times  have  dwelt  with 
greater  complacency. 

Nearly  a century  hud  now  elapsed  since  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  the  Cimbri  and  Tcutones  * and  notwith- 
standing the  final  destruction  of  the  invaders,  the 
Romans  could  not  forget  that  several  Consular  armies 
had  been  overthrown  before  Marius  had  Itcen  able  to 
stem  the  torTcnt.  When  Caesar  first  took  possession 
of  his  Government  in  Gaul,  he  found  that  the  Gauls 
regarded  the  Germans  with  the  greatest  terror,  as  a 
people  far  more  warlike  than  themselves ; and  although 
he  destroyed  the  army  of  Ariovistus,  and  made  a short 
expedition  beyond  the  Rhine,  yet  the  conquest  of 
Gaul  afforded  him  sufficient  employment,  and  the 
Roman  arms  had  as  yet  made  no  serious  impression 
Ujion  Germany.  During  the  thirteen  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Ctrsar  and  the  battle  of 
Aetium,  wc  read  of  a second  expedition  made  by  the 
Romans  beyond  the  Rhine  in  the  year  7 Id*  under  the 
command  of  M.  Agrippa  but  this  had  probably  no 
other  object  than  to  chastise  some  of  the  German 
tribes,  who  had  ussisted  the  Gauls  inn  fruitless  attempt 
to  recover  their  independence.  A more  regular  hos- 
tility seems  to  have  been  carried  on  against  those 
numerous  tribes  who  were  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Illyrians, ||  nnd  who  occupied  the  whole 
country  between  the  Alps  nnd  the  Danube  ; together 
with  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
extending  southwards  to  the  very  confines  of  Greece. 
Some  purls  of  this  extensive  tract  had  indeed  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans  nt  a much  earlier  period  : 
a King  of  the  most  southern  extremity  of  it  had 
taken  part  with  Perseus  in  the  last  struggle  made  by 
the  Macedonian  Monarchy,  and  had  paid  for  his  of- 
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fence  bv  the  forfeiture  of  his  dominions  ; whilst  the  Cains  Oct*. 
Dalmatians,  who  were  thus  brought  into  contact  with  vU»C«*ar 
the  Roman  frontier,  were  attacked  twelve  years 

afterwards,  merely  in  order  to  find  some  employment ' * 

for  the  Roman  arms.*  Accordingly  several  victories 
were  gained  over  them,  which  were  the  occasion  of  a 
Triumph  to  several  Roman  Generals  ; and  the  bounds 
of  the  Roman  Provinces  of  lllyricum  were  gradually 
extended.  Yet  the  Dalmatians  were  persevering  ene- 
mies ; even  in  the  Civil  war  between  Pompey  and 
Cttsar,  they  inflicted  a signal  defeat  on  Caesar's  officer, 
the  notorious  A.  Gabinius  ; and  after  the  establishment 
of  Cjesar's  power,  we  find  P.  Yatinius  the  suecessor  a.*d. 
of  Gabinius,  complaining,  in  a letter  to  Cicero,!  of  the  13, 
tedious  nature  of  the  contest  Bgainst  them,  and  of  the 
injustice  of  C«sar,  who  seemed  to  expect  that  he 
should  go  through  the  endless  labour  of  conquering 
the  whole  people,  before  he  would  reward  him  with 
the  honour  of  a Triumph.  The  Triumvirs,  however, 
were  more  indulgent  than  Caesar,  for  Yatinius  obtained 
bix  Triumph,  through  their  favour,  in  the  year  after 
the  Proscription,}  although  the  Dalmatians  were  still 
nnconquered ; and  only  three  years  afterwards  C. 

Asinius  PolHo  obtained  anotberTriumph  over  the  same 
people, $ and  Horace  could  speak  of  the  “ eternal 
renown  ” which  “ the  laurel  of  bis  Dalmatian  'i'riumph 
had  won  for  him.”  Again  the  contest  was  renewed 
by  Augustus  himself ; who  only  four  year*  after  the 
victories  of  Pollio,  engaged  personally  in  the  Illyrian 
war  { and  is  said  to  have  been  wounded  in  un  attack 
upon  one  of  the  fortresses  of  Dalmatia. ||  Under  his 
command  Pannonia  was  invaded,  and  conquered  ; and 
as  the  Roman  arms  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
Danube,  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  last  more  effectually  sutalued  ; 
and  victories  became  less  frequent  in  Dalmatia  nnd 
Liburnia,  when  they  began  to  be  won  on  the  frontiers 
of  Yindelicia  nnd  Noricum.  After  Augustus  was 
established  in  the  full  possession  of  the  Empire,  his 
eons-in-law,  Tiberius  Nero  and  Claudius  Prusus, 
carried  the  Roman  conquests  into  Khwtutj^f  and  what- 
ever occasional  disturbances  might  still  arise  within 
that  limit,  the  Danube  became  now  regarded  as  the 
troutier  of  the  Empire,  at  least  during  the  whole  of 
its  course  through  Germany. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  extending  their  con-  Expedition 
quests  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  they  attempted  of  Ih-usua 
to  penetrate  in  another  quarter  into  the  very  heart  of 
Germany,  and  to  advance  their  frontier  from  the  Rhine  jj*" 
to  the  Elbe.  Claudius  Drusus  was  first  employed  in  fciiinc 
this  service,  and  afterwards  his  elder  brother,  Tiberiui 
Nero.  In  the  course  of  these  wars  more  than  fifty 
Roman  fortresses  were  built  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Rhine,**  many  of  which  were  the  first  germ  of 
towns  still  existing  ; and  amongst  these  are  to  b* 
numbered  Mentz,  Bingen,  Coblentz,  Amlernach,  and 
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Btofrafiliy.  Bonn,  A fleet  al*o  cooperated  with  the  army,  sailing; 

, ^ round  from  the  ports  of  Gaul  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe ; 

From  and  the  country  was  so  far  overrun,  thut  Druaua  had 
V.  c.  established  military  posts  along;  the  course  of  that  river, 
as  well  as  of  the  Weser.  Had  these  successes  been 
to  unchecked,  the  Romans  would  have  (lermonently  oc- 
766.  copied  the  greatest  pari  of  Germany'}  the  Latin 

— language  and  the  manners  of  Italy  might  have  pre- 

A*  c*  vailed  as  entirely  over  the  language  and  manners  of 
3**  the  Germans,  as  they  did  over  those  of  the  Gauls  nnd 
tu  Spaniards  ; whilst  the  Teutonic  tribes,  pressed  by  the 
■*'  P*  Romans  on  the  Elbe , and  by  the  Sclavonic  nations  on 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  would  have  been  either 
gradually  overpowered  and  lost,  or  at  any  rate  would 
never  have  been  able  to  spread  that  regenerating  in- 
fluence over  the  best  (portion  of  Europe,  to  which  the 
excellence  of  our  modern  institutions  may  in  great 
measure  be  referred.  If  this  be  so,  the  victory  of 
Arroinius  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  those  signal 
deliverances  which  have  affected  for  centuries  the 
happiness  of  mankind  ; and  we  may  regard  the  de- 
struction of  Quintilius  Yarns,  and  his  three  legions,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  as  second  only  in  the  benefits 
derived  from  it  to  the  victory  of  Charles  Martel  at 
Tours,  over  the  invading  host  of  the  Mohammedans. 

It  was  in  the  year  *+•*  that  M.  Claudius  Drusus 
died  in  Germany;*  and  his  brother,  Tiberius  Nero, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  his  command.  Ti- 
berius is  said  to  have  coaductcd  the  war  with  extra- 
ordinary success  ; to  have  overrun  again  the  whole 
country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe ; and  to  have 
reduced  it  almost  to  the  condition  of  a Roman  Pro- 
vince. But  when  he  returned  to  Rome  to  enjoy  a 
Triumph,  and  to  receive  the  Consulship,  the  effec  ts  of 
his  victories  began  to  wear  away  ; and  the  Germans 
soon  renewed  the  contest.  Ten  years  afterwards, 
when  Tiberius  hod  been  adopted  by  Augustus  as  his 
son,t  he  repaired  for  the  second  time  to  Germany* 
nnd  employed  two  summers  in  retracing  the  ground 
of  his  former  conquests,  and  in  again  terrifying  rather 
than  subduing  the  Germans  into  submission.  On  this 
occasion  too,  the  Roman  fleet  cooperated  with  the 
army,  and  again  soiled  round  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  and  advanced  some  way  up  the  river.  X A suc- 
cession of  such  campaigns  must  have  produced  a per- 
manent effect } and  the  Germans  would  have  been 
conquered  as  completely  as  the  Gauls  ; for  the  Guuls 
had  maintained  an  eight  years’  struggle  against  Ciesar, 
and  none  of  their  efforts  had  been  so  formidable  os 
the  Inst,  when  Vercingetorix  had  roused  all  the  force 
of  his  country  to  contend  with  the  Romans  at  Alesia. 
But  as  Tiberius  was  on  tlie  point  of  commencing  his 
third  campaign,  a general  revolt  of  all  the  Pannoninn 
and  Dalmatian  tribes  interrupted  his  career,  and  gave  at 
this  most  critical  moment  a breathingtime  to  Germany. § 
The  main  force  of  the  Empire  was  engaged  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Alps ; and  the  recent  conquests  of 
, Tiberius  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  were  com- 
lins  V«raa  to  the  charge  of  P.  Quiutilius  Varus,  with  an 

command*  »n»y  of  three  legions.  Varus  had  already  been  in- 
tbe  Roman  trusted  with  the  Government  of  Syria  ;f|  and  in  that 
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station  had  made  himself  known  by  bis  exactions,  Galas  Orta- 
and  was  said  to  have  transferred  to  himself  the  riches  f’s’sar 
of  the  Province.  In  his  command  in  Germany  he 
seemed  to  consider  himself  again  in  Syria;  be  intro- 
duccd  the  Roman  jurisdiction  into  the  conquered  ^ c 
territories,  and  irritated  the  rude  minds  of  the  burba-  .Oo 
riuns,  by  subjecting  them  to  a discipline  the  most 
alien  from  their  habits  and  character.  But  it  is  said,  JCO, 

that  in  order  to  lull  him  into  a false  security,  the  

German  Chiefs  pretended  to  receive  with  gratitude  the  A,  c. 
institutions  which  he  was  introducing  among  them.  y 2 . 

They  concerted  quarrels  amongst  themselves,  and  to 

solicited  the  arbitration  of  Varus  to  decide  t hem  r a.  d. 
professing  to  admire  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  13. 
Romans,  which  taught  them  to  settle  their  differences 
by  the  rules  of  equity  instead  of  by  the  sword.  Varus, 
by  constitution  nod  habit,  possessed  little  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  a soldier  ; the  imaginary  dignity  of  his  situa- 
tion, as  the  lawgiver  and  instructor  of  Germany, 
flattered  at  utice  his  vanity  ami  his  indolence  ; and 
the  licentious  nnd  rapacious  passions  which  the  Roman 
Magistrates  were  so  often  accustomed  to  indulge  in 
the  Provinces,  began  now  also  to  look  for  gratification. 

Those  profligacies  which  Varus  might  hate  committed 
in  safety  amidst  the  general  relaxation  of  morals  in 
Syria,  were  considered  as  the  most  intolerable  outrages 
by  the  severe  chastity  of  the  Germans,  who  looked 
upon  adultery  with  abhorrence,  ami  regarded  their 
wires  as  the  chosen  partners  of  all  the  dangers  and 
labours  of  their  lives.  It  is  likely  that  the  Romans, 
believing  themselves  securely  established  in  the  domi- 
nion of  the  country,  began  to  offer  without  restraint, 
those  insults  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their 
subjects  for  which  the  armies  of  southern  cl:mate* 
have  ever  been  infamous  ; and  which  in  ancient  days, 
from  the  low  standard  of  morals  everywhere  existing, 
were  committed  with  peculiar  indifference. 

In  thi9  state  of  things,  the  plan  of  surprising  and  Coa#plrncy 
cutting  off  the  whole  Roman  army  is  said  to  hove  been  Arad- 
first  conceived  by  a young  German  Chief,  whose  name 
the  Roman  writers  have  corrupted  into  Arminius,  but 
to  whom  we  may  more  properly  give  hi*  true  appel- 
lation of  Herman.  He  hod  served  in  the  late  cainjutigns 
amongst  the  auxiliaries  of  Rome  ;*  and  had  been 
admitted  not  only  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, but  also  to  the  rank  of  the  Equestrian  order. 

He  now  concerted  his  measures  with  his  countrymen 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  j while  at  the  same  time  he 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  increase  the  confidence 
of  Varus,  and  to  lead  him  into  the  snare  which  he 
was  preparing.  The  Roman  General  had  been  per- 
suaded to  weaken  his  forces  by  sending  detachments 
into  various  parts  of  the  country,  at  the  request  of  the 
German  Chiefs  themselves,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to 
maintain  tranquillity,  and  to  secure  the  sate  arrival  of 
his  convoy*  of  provisions  ;t  ami  on  a stated  day,  the 
insurrection  broke  out  at  a point  most  remote  from 
his  head-quarters  ; nnd  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  people  of  the  country  had  risen  and  massacred 
the  troop*  which  they  had  asked  him  to  send  among 
them.  Upon  this  he  instantly  put  his  army  in  motion 
to  chastise  the  insurgents  ; while  Herman  and  the 
other  Chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  still  professed  the  most 
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Ricftr*pbr.  entire  attachment  to  Rome,  ami  promised  to  join  him 
• with  their  own  forces  nt  a certain  point  on  his  line  of 
march,  that  they  might  assist  him  in  putting  down 
the  rebellion.  Varus,  we  are  told,  had  been  pre- 
viously warned  of  the  treachery  of  Herman  by 
another  German  Chief,  whom  the  Romans  call  Se- 
gcates.*  Herman  had  married  the  daughter  of  this  Chief 
against  his  wishes,  and  this  private  injury,  added  to  his 
own  attachment  to  the  Romans,  made  Segestcs  disposed 
to  save  them  from  the  destruction  with  which  they 
were  threatened.  When  he  found  that  all  his  warnings 
hud  been  slighted,  he  addressed  Varus  immediately 
before  he  commenced  his  march,  and  while  Herman 
and  the  other  conspirators  were  yet  in  the  Roman 
camp  ; and  implored  him  that  he  would  at  once  arrest 
Herman,  himself,  and  all  the  other  German  Chiefs 
who  were  present,  os  the  only  means  of  defeating  their 
treachery.  Rut  Varus  was  obstinate  in  his  incre- 
dulity i and  Herman  and  his  associates  were  allowed 
to  depart,  and  put  themselves  at  (he  head  of  their 
forces. 

Vsnw  set*  The  Roman  army  was  impeded  by  an  immense 
oat  with  In*  train  of  waggons  laden  with  their  baggage,  and  by 
£Iaesrapm  a crow<*  °f  women  and  children  belonging  to  the 
soldiers,  who  were  permitted  to  follow  the  march,  os 
the  General  would  not  allow  himself  to  apprehend 
any  danger.  The  way  ran  through  an  extensive 
forest,  called  by  the  Romans  the  Forest  of  Tcutoburg,+ 
which  spread  over  a considerable  tract  of  country 
between  the  Lippe  and  the  Ems.  In  the  intervals, 
between  the  woods,  the  ground  was  broken  und 
boggy ; and  the  Romans  hud  to  undergo  the  lubour 
of  forming  for  themselves  a practicable  road,  by 
clearing  away  the  trees,  and  constructing  a sort  of 
causeway  through  the  worst  parts  of  the  morasses. 
When  the\  were  already  wearied  by  their  exertions, 
and  perfectly  unprepared  for  any  attack,  the  troops  of 
Herman  and  his  associates,  who  wore  to  join  them  at 
this  place,  suddenly  appeared  ; and  rushing  out  from 
by  the  (i«r-  the  wo°ds  on  every  side  assailed  them  with  a heavy 
discharge  of  their  missile  weajwns.  The  Romans, 
encumbered  by  their  heavy  baggage,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  were  unable  to  form  in  nny 
regular  order  to  repel  the  enemy ; they  thus  sustained 
a heavy  loss  without  being  able  to  retaliate  j and 
having  made  little  or  no  progress  in  their  march,  they 
encamped  for  the  night  on  one  of  the  most  open  and 
level  spots  that  they  could  find  amidst  the  forest. 
Here  they  destroyed  or  abandoned  a great  part  of 
their  heavy  baggage,  nud  the  next  morning  again  re- 
newed their  march.  Rut  they  still  had  to  contend 
with  the  same  natural  difficulties  of  woods  and  bogs  ; 
and  while  their  own  numbers  were  decreasing  every 
hour,  the  confidence  of  success  was  swelling  the 
force  of  the  Germans  ; and  many,  w ho  had  at  first 
dreaded  to  take  any  purl  in  the  conspiracy,  came  now 
to  share  in  the  anticipated  spoils  of  the  Homan  army. 
It  is  said  too,  that  the  weather  was  exceedingly  tem- 
pestuous ; and  that  violent  squalls  of  wind  and  rain 
impeded  the  movements  of  the  Romans,  and  so 
drenched  their  clothing  and  their  wooden  shields,  that 
they  could  not  stir  themselves,  or  wield  their  arms. 
The  result  was  the  total  destruction  of  the  Roman 
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^ Ditm  Cuatus,  lib.  Ivi.  p.  583,  H §tq. 


army.  Varus  himself,  and  his  principal  officers,  most  CslosOeta- 
of  them  having  been  already  woundtAi,  fell  upon  their  rioi 
own  swords,  that  they  might  not  be  taken  alive  by  Aufwtu**y 
the  enemy;*  and  the  wreck  of  hirarmy,  having  at- 
tempted  in  vain  to  secure  themselves  at  the  approach 
of  night  by  forming  a camp,  and  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  the  ditch  and  rampart,  were  persuaded  by 
one  of  their  surviving  Commanders  to  lay  down  their 
arms.andtotry  the  mercyof  the  conqueror.  But  there 
is  little  humanity  to  be  expected  from  barbarians 
when  they  feel  that  the  moment  is  arrived  for  taking 
vengeance  for  a long  series  of  insults  and  injuries. 

The  military  Tribunes  and  principal  Centurions  among 
the  prisoners  were  slaughtered  by  the  Germans  as 
victims  to  their  Gods,  before  some  altars  raised  in  the  Hharmyii 
adjoining  woods ; the  common  soldiers  were  hanged  destroyed, 
upon  the  trees,  or  stifled  in  the  morasses;  and  the  V41* hckilh 
heads  of  many  of  those  who  hail  perished  were  fastened  hunsel/. 
to  the  trunks  of  the  trees  us  a trophy  of  the  victory. 

Above  all,  it  is  said,  the  Germans  felt  a peculiar  de- 
light in  torturing  those  of  their  prisoners  who  had 
practised  os  lawyers  in  the  courts  established  by 
Varus  ;t  they  put  out  their  eyes,  or  cut  off  their 
hands  ; and  one  man,  we  are  told,  cut  out  the  tongue 
of  his  victim,  and  then  sewed  up  his  mouth,  exclaim- 
ing, “ Now,  viper,  cease  thy  hissing!"  In  the  defeat 
of  the  army,  the  standards  of  the  legions,  and  two  of 
the  eagles  were  also  taken,  and  these  trophies  were 
exhibited  by  Herman  to  his  soldiers,  and  treated  with 
every  mark  of  contempt  and  mockery.  The  third 
eagle  was  saved  by  the  standard  bearer,  who  pulled  it 
off  from  its  staff,  and  kept  it  concealed  under  his 
girdle  ; he  then  hid  himself  in  a bog  till  the  enemy 
had  left  the  spot,  and  effected  his  escape  in  safety  to 
the  Rhine.  In  the  meantime  other  detachments  of 
the  Roman  army  were  attacked  in  different  quarters  ; 
and  although  some  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way 
through  the  assailants,  and  escaping  into  Gaul,  yet  Tbe  Ro- 
the  triumph  of  the  Germans  was  every  where  com-  m«M  #r* 
plete;J  the  Romans  fled  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  all 
the  conquests  which  they  had  made  between  the  ' * 
river  and  the  Elbe  were  totally  and  irrecoverably 
lost  $ 

The  accounts  of  the  consternation  produced  at  Constera*- 
Romc  by  the  defeat  of  Varus,  describe  it  as  so  excessive,  t,oa 
that  unless  they  came  from  the  Romans  themselves,  Kobw’ 
we  should  regard  them  as  the  mere  exaggerations,  of 
national  pride  in  the  conquerors,  exalting  the  effects 
of  their  own  success.  Wc  arc  told  that  Augustus 
posted  guards  in  different  parts  of  Rome;||  that  he 
continued  all  the  Governors  of  the  Provinces  in  their 
several  Commands,  as  if  the  crisis  required  only 
officers  of  tried  ability  and  experience ; and  that  he 
followed  a precedent  which  had  been  set  during  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Cimbri,  and  repeated  in  the 
war  with  the  Italian  allies,  of  vowing  solemn  Games 
to  Jupiter,  " If  he  would  be  pleased  to  bring  the 
Commonwealth  into  a better  condition."  Augustus 
himself  is  said  to  have  felt  the  calamity  so  deeply, 
that  for  some  months  lie  let  his  beard  and  hair  grow, 
and  would  strike  his  head  from  time  to  time  against 


• Tacitus,  sfttutl.  lib.  L c.  61. 

f Floras  lib',  ir.  c.  12.  t Velleius  Paterculus,  c.  145. 

( HAc  chair  factum , i it  Imperiim  M hlorr  ocnam  non, 

itrteral,  in  ripA  RAmi  /nminit  rtmrtt . Floras,  lib.  lr.  C.  12. 
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Biography.  the  doors  of  his  apartments,  exclaiming'  aloud, 
' Quintilius  Varus  ! give  me  back  my  legions."  Hud 
the  Germans,  indeed,  united  their  efforts  with  those 
of  the  Pan  non  ions  and  Dalmatians,  and  formed  any 
connected  plan  for  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  frontiers, 
the  danger  of  an  invasion  of  Italy  might  not  have 
been  imaginary.  Rut  the  revolt  of  Pannonia  hud  been 
already  quelled,*  and  Tiberius  Nero  was  at  leisure  to 
march  with  his  veteran  legions  towards  Germany,  and 
to  maintain  the  usual  policy  of  Rome,  by  acting  at 
once  on  the  offensive,  und  currying  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country.  The  Germans  were  uunble  to  meet 
. him  in  the  field,  and  his  caution  secured  him  against 
every  attempt  at  surprise  ; he  accordingly  overran 
Nero  into  an*l  laid  waste  a district  of  considerable  extent  beyond 
CenoM) . the  Rhine,  and  led  back  his  army  into  winter  quarters  on 
the  bunks  of  thnt  river, f prctcuding  to  have  retrieved 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  to  have  restored 
But  Uu?  Ro-  them  to  their  accustomed  superiority.  Rut  the  frontier 
man  Iron-  had  receded  to  the  Rhine,  und  Tiberius  could  not 
Her  ncT«?r  agajQ  advance  it.  Four  years  afterward*  he  succeeded 
beyoodUie  to  Sovereignty  of  the  Empire  on  the  death  of 
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Augustus  ; and  his  jealous  temper  made  him  by  no 
means  inclined  to  see  any  of  his  officers  obtain  the 
glory  of  effectually  conquering  Germany.  The  Rhine 
thus  became  the  permanent  limit  of  the  Roman  do- 
minions, and  that  great  river  formed  so  natural  n 
boundary  line,  that  all  attempts  to  penetrate  beyond 
it,  were  renounced  os  inexpedient;  so  that  the  Germans 
remaining  unconquered,  had  leisure  to  grow  in  power 
and  numbers,  till  they  crossed  the  Rhine  in  their  turn 
as  conquerors. 

We  have  said  that  Britain  was  not  subdued  by  the 
Romans  till  a period  later  than  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
But  although  it  was  not  yet  become  a Province,  yet 
the  petty  Chiefs  of  the  island  were  glad  to  propitiate 
the  favour  of  Augustus,}  by  sending  offerings  to  be 
presented  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  and 
by  paying  a small  taxor  duty  on  ull  the  articles  which 
they  imported  from  Gaul,  or  exported  thither  in  re- 
turn. However,  as  these  duties  were  probably  only 
levied  in  the  ports  of  Gaul,  the  payment  of  them  did 
not  nccessurily  imply  a state  of  dependence,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  only  a voluntary  compliance  with  the  terms 
on  which  the  Roman  Government  chose  to  allow  them 
to  trade  with  its  subjects.  But  the  eagerness  of  the 
Britons  for  the  toys  and  trinkets  which  they  procured 
from  the  Roman  Empire,  made  them  purchase  them 
without  complaining  of  (he  duty  ; and  Augustus  found 
it  cheaper  ami  easier  to  levy  this  tax  upou  their  fond- 
ness for  finery,  than  to  incur  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing an  army  in  the  island  in  order  to  reduce  them  to 
the  condition  of  tributaries. 


Having  thus  dwelt  somewhat  longer  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  do  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
Empire,  we  shall  now  return  within  the  frontiers,  and 
proceed  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment, and  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
under  its  dominion. 

Whoever  has  traced  the  character  of  the  Roman 
Constitution  through  the  successive  periods  of  the 
Commonwealth,  must  have  observed  in  it  a number 
of  points  which  are  entirely  congenial  to  despotism. 


In  fact,  the  powers  of  the  Magistrates  were  to  a high  CwlasOets- 
degree  tyrannical ; and  were  only  counteracted  by  the 
mutual  check  which  they  severally  found  in  the  equally 
tyrannic-id  powers  of  the  rest.  For  instance,  the 
authority  of  the  Consul  seems  in  itself  to  have  been  i; 
absolute,  although  its  exercise  was  restrained  within  -og] 
the  walls  of  Rome,  by  the  protecting  power  of  the  to 
Tribunes,  and  by  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  People  j 7 06. 

abroad,  by  the  particular  provisions  of  the  Porcian  

Law.  Till  that  Law  was  enacted,  the  Consul,  when  a.  c. 
without  the  city  commanding  the  armies  of  the  32. 
Commonwealth,  was  altogether  the  muster  of  the  life  to 
of  every  citizen.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  points  of  a.  d. 
military  discipline  ; for  we  read  that  Q.  Fabius  Maxi-  13. 
mus  threatened  with  death  a citizen  who  had  been  Dermic 
just  elected  to  the  Consulship  for  the  ensuing  year,  tendency 
because  he  had  maintained  the  validity  of  his  own  Con- 
election  which  Fabius  wished  to  overthrow,*  and  to  tbe*1  Ko*n  a a 
re  cal  the  Centuries  to  give  their  votes  over  again. 

Thc  Censors  might  degrade  any  individual  from  his  wealth, 
rank  in  the  Commonwealth  at  their  sole  discretion  : 
the  Tribunes,  or  even  any  single  number  of  their 
College,  might  stop  the  proceedings  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  seem  to  have  possessed 
an  arbitrary  power  of  Committing  any  one  to  prison 
who  opposed  their  measures.  If  from  the  ordinary 
Magistrates  of  the  Commonwealth  we  turn  to  the 
Senate  itself,  we  shall  see  that  body,  although  pro- 
perly only  a single  member  of  the  Legislature, 
assuming  to  itself  the  right  of  dispensing  with  the 
Laws,  or  of  annulling  them  altogether  ; and  claiming 
and  exercising  on  unlimited  despotism,  whenever  it 
thought  proper  to  declare  the  Country  in  danger, 
and  to  give  the  Consuls  charge  to  provide  for  it9 
safety.  Above  all,  the  Romans  were  familiarized  to 
arbitrary  power  in  the  authority  possessed  by  the 
members  of  the  various  special  Commissions  which 
were  from  time  to  time  npijointed.  The  Commission 
of  ten  Senators,  who  were  usually  empowered  to 
settle  the  state  of  a new  ly-conquered  country  at  the 
elosc  of  a war,  was  accustomed  indeed  to  act  only  in 
the  Provinces ; but  the  Commissioners  for  planting 
colonies,  for  superintending  the  distribution  of  na- 
tional lands  under  an  Agrarian  Law,  for  providing 
for  the  supply  of  the  Roman  markets,  or  for  insti- 
tuting an  inquiry  into  any  alleged  misdemeanours  and 
malversations,  exercised  their  power  towards  citizens, 
and  seem  to  have  enjoyed  an  ample  discretion  which 
might  be  moderated  only  by  the  fear  of  future  im- 
peachment at  the  expiration  of  their  office.  In  later 
times  the  practice  of  appointing  extraordinary  officers 
had  become  almost  equivalent  to  the  formation  of  a 
temporary  Monarchy.  Twice  had  Pompey  beeti  in- 
vested with  sovereign  power  over  a large  portion  of 
the  Empire ; first,  when  he  was  intrusted  with  tiie 
supreme  direction  of  the  war  with  the  Pirates,  and 
again  when  he  was  sent  to  finish  the  long-contested 
struggle  with  Mithridatcs.  On  a third  occasion, 
when  he  was  named  Comptroller  of  the  markets, 
allowed  to  appoint  his  Lieutenants  to  art  under  him 
in  the  different  Provinces,  and  intrusted  with  the 
discretionary  employment  of  a large  sum  of  the 
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Biography.  public  money,  his  power  seemed  far  to  exceed  the 
v— -v-— s level  of  a citizen  of  a free  Commonwealth.  When 
*?rom  therefore  that  atrocious  Commission  of  Three  for  regu- 
u"  c*  lating  and  settling  tlie  affairs  of  the  Republic,  was 
instituted  in  the  persons  of  Augustus,  Antonius,  and 
^ Lepidus,  it  was  a measure  not  altogether  unprece- 
* ‘ ’ dented,  and  certainly  analogous  to  the  less  absolute 
but  yet  very  extensive  powers  which  had  been  otien 
A*g ' * given  to  special  Commissioners  under  circumstances 

to’  of  less  general  disorder.  Ami  Ibe  Imperial  power  of 
a.  i).  Augustus  was  only  an  enlarged  special  Commission 
j j * of  the  same  nature.  It  was  limited  in  its  duration, 
as  it  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  ten  years  it  was 
conferred  by  the  Senate  on  the  most  distinguished 
citizen  in  the  Common  wealth,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  remedying  the  evils  which  had  grown  up 
during  a period  of  unparalleled  confusion.  That  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary,  «u  conformable  to 
the  general  spirit  of  similar  Commissions  which  had 
been  conferred  by  the  Senate  and  People  in  former 
times ; and  in  this  manner  the  Government  was  made 
gradually  to  slide  into  a Monarchy,  merely  by  a dex- 
terous application  and  enlargement  of  precedents, 
which  had  occurred  repeatedly  through  the  successive 
periods  of  the  duration  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  People  have  in  every  age  tolerated  a despotic 
power  which  has  professed  to  derive  itself  from  their 
appointment,  and  to  be  exercised  in  their  names  and 
for  their  benefit.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  which  therefore  differed  most  widely  in 
its  avowed  principle  from  the  Monarchies  of  Asia,  and 
from  those  also  which  have  been  established  on  its 
ruins  among  the  nations  of  modern  Europe.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  eastern  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  the 
people,  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  Unman 
Government,  and  regarding  only  the  absolute  autho- 
rity with  which  the  Emperors  were  invested,  early 
began  to  bestow  on  them  the  title  of  Kings,  and  to 
look  upon  them  in  the  snme  light  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  tu  view  the  Successors  of  Alexander.  But 
in  Italy  the  name  of  King,  or  Sovereign  Lord,  would 
have  seemed  n degradation  which  the  Roman  People 
could  not  endure  ; ami  the  gross  flattery  which  was 
offered  to  the  Ciesars,  was  by  no  means  characteristic 
of  the  new  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  arose 
out  of  those  strongly  marked  distinctions  by  which  the 
Aristocracy  were  separated  from  the  bulk  of  the  Peo- 
ple. It  is  plain  from  many  passages  in  Cicero's  letters, 
that  the  ordinary  language  of  citizens  of  humble,  or 
merely  of  inferior  rank,  when  addressing  the  Nobility, 
was  in  a tone  of  deference  approaching  almost  to 
servility.  Nay,  even  men  of  rank  themselves  when 
writing  to  those  who  were  stUl  above  them  in  power 
and  dignity,  used  a style  of  compliment  which  strikes 
our  ears  ns  offensive  ; so  that  it  was  no  sudden  influx 
of  servility,  but  the  mere  operation  of  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  the  people,  which  produced  that  style  of 
flattery  so  observable  in  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age,  as  well  as  In  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
speeches  of  its  members.  In  process  of  time,  as  the 
Imperial  power  became  more  firmly  established,  and 
as  the  families  of  the  old  Aristocracy  gradually  dropped 
off,  this  servile  language  came  to  be  addressed  more 
exclusively  to  the  Emperors  } and  as  the  Government 
continued  to  be  wielded  by  a single  hand,  the  People 
felt  more  and  more  that  strong  distinction  between 
themselves  and  their  Ruler,  which  marks  the  relation 


of  Sovereign  and  subject,  as  opposed  to  that  of  citizen*  C*iu*Ocu- 
and  their  chief  Magistrate,  lienee,  in  Inter  times, 
the  Roman  Government  became  a Monarchy  in  the  ^ugUBtu8~ 
oriental  and  modern  sense  of  the  term,  and  its  laws  t’rom 

and  titles  were  transferred  with  perfect  fitness  to  the  xj.  c. 

Kingdoms  of  Italy,  Prance,  and  Germany.  72?. 

Augustus  possessed  a power  entirely  despotic,  by  to 
the  mere  union  of  the  ordinary  Magistracies  of  the  7 66. 

Commonwealth  in  his  person,  with  some  few  especial  — 
enlargements  of  their  privileges  and  authority,  lie  a.  c. 
was  invested  with  Proconsular  power  in  all  the  Pro-  32. 
vinces  in  Italy,  and  even  within  the  walls  of  Rome ; to 
and  his  authority  in  the  Provinces  was  to  be  paramount  A-  *>• 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  governors.  In  the  same  man-  13. 
ner  Pompcy  the  Great  had  received  Proconsular  power 
in  nil  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire  within  fifty  miles  Extent  of 
of  the  sen,  when  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  *h*  Imp*- 
of  the  war  against  the  Cilician  Pirates  ; and  still  more  P0***- 
recently,  when  Cicero  proposed  to  confer  on  C.  Cassius 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  P.  Dolabella,  the  tenour 
of  his  commission  allowed  him  to  enter  any  Province 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  gave  him  superior  power 
in  that  Province  to  the  Magistrate  by  whom  it  wag 
actually  governed.  The  authority  of  the  Proconsuls 
in  the  Provinces  was  entirely  absolute  under  the  old 
Constitution  ; as  they  exercised  supreme  controul 
over  the  military  force,  over  the  revenue,  and  over 
the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  : and  by  extending 
this  power  to  Italy,  and  even  to  Rome  itself,  a virtual 
Sovereignty  was  in  fact  bestowed.  Whatever  might 
be  wanting  in  the  Proconsular  power,  was  at  all 
events  given  in  the  title  of  hnperator,  which  was  pre- 
fixed to  the  name  uf  Augustus  as  it  had  been  to  that 
of  his  uncle,  and  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to 
the  nnmc  of  “ General  of  the  Forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth." By  attaching  a perpetual  military'  command 
to  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  and  by  allowing  him  to 
hold  it  in  Rente  as  well  as  in  the  Provinces,  all  the 
people  were  in  effect  subjected  to  martial  law  ; and  it 
is  well  known  that  the  power  exercised  by  Roman 
Generals  over  their  soldiers  was  ever  most  arbitrary  j 
insomuch  that,  according  to  Cicero,  " the  Roman 
Penple  in  war  obeyed  their  General  as  n King.'** 

Yet  further,  in  addition  to  the  powers  of  Proconsul 
and  Imperator,  Augustus  enjoyed  also  all  the  authority 
formerly  pressed  by  the  Censors.  He  would  not, 
indeed,  take  the  name  of  Censor ; but  he  received  o 
title  and  power  similar  to  that  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  his  uncle  j and  which  Suetonius  calls, 

**  Morum  Legumquc  regimen,"  the  controul  of  the 
manners  and  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  With  re- 
gard to  Ids  controul  of  the  laws,  it  must  be  understood 
probably  to  regard  those  laws  which  concerned  the 
objects  of  the  Censor's  jurisdiction,  such  as  the  Sump- 
tuary Laws,  and  those  which  related  to  marriage.  His 
controul  of  manners  rendered  him  absolute  master 
of  the  rank  of  every  citizen ; as  it  enabled  him  to  choose 
members  into  the  Senate,  and  to  degrade  them  to 
raise  any  plebeian  to  the  Equestrian  Order,  or  again 
to  deprive  him  even  of  the  political  privileges  of  a 
simple  citizen,  t There  was  hardly  any  point  of 


• AWrr  Pofmlut  * • in  MU  tU  f*r*t  »*  Rrgi.  Gc*ro,  tU 

Fepubth  A,  lih.  i.  c.  40. 

f The  " JCrnrU,”  or  persons  expelled  by  tiw  Censnn  from 
their  Tribes,  lo*t  Uveir  right  of  voting  In  the  Cnmitla,  because  it 
could  only  be  exercised  liy  those  who  belonged  to  some  one  of 
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Biography.  private  life  which  did  not  fall  under  the  Censor’s  eog- 
* tiizance.  Not  only  might  & man  he  questioned  for 
any  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  ; or  for  any 
scandalous  irregularities  of  conduct ; but  any  excessive 
sumptuousness  in  brs  establishment,  and  even,  it  is  said, 
any  neglect  of  his  property,  such  as  omitting  to  culti- 
vate or  improve  his  land/  subjected  him  often  to  the 
loss  of  the  most  distinguished  rights  of  tftiseaahip. 
For  this  reason,  according  to  tradition,  the  duration 
of  the  Censor’s  power  had  been  reduced  from  five  years 
to  eighteen  months  ;t  as  so  great  on  authority  could 
not  be  safely  intrusted  to  any  one  for  more  than  a 
very  limited  period  ; and  now  that  it  was  conferred  on 
Augustus  for  life,  it  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  least 
of  his  Imperial  prerogatives.  To  the  powers  of  Pro- 
consul,  Imperator,  and  Censor,  was  added,  moreover, 
that  of  Tribune.  By  this  Augustus  was  not  only 
enabled  to  stop  at  once,  by  his  negative,  any  measure 
of  the  Senate  or  People  which  he  disapproved,  but 
his  person  was  rendered  sacred  ; and  any  violation  of 
its  sacredness,  either  in  word  or  deed,  exposed  the 
offender  to  a complete  religions  and  political  excom- 
munication, in  which  state  he  was  devoted  to  some 
particular  God, 7 as  if  peculiarly  marked  out  for 
his  vengeance,  and  might  lie  killed  by  any  man  with 
impunity.  Last  of  all  must  be  mentioned  the  exemp- 
tion firom  the  authority  of  the  laws,  which  Dion 
Cassius  tells  us  was  bestowed  on  the  Emperors. $ 
According  to  his  account,  Augustas  was  rendered 
absolutely  despotic,  inasmuch  as  he  might  dis- 
pense with  any  part  of  the  code  at  his  pleasure  j 
and  this  prerogative  he  instances  as  one  of  those  few 
which  were  not  borrowed  from  the  usages  of  the  old 
Constitution.  But  it  has  been  reasonably  supposed, 
that  the  Latin  expression  “ Legibus  solutns,'  which 
was  applied  to  persons  enjoying  a dispensation  from 
some  particular  laws,  combined'  with  the  real  exemp- 
tion from  all  the  laws  which  was  possessed  by  the 
later  Emperors,  has  misled  Dion  Cassius  ; and  that 
the  exemption  was,  in  fact,  less  comprehensive  than 
he  imagined.  A dispensing  power  had  been  long 
exercised  by  the  Senate  ; ami  we  find  that  it  was  one 
of  the  measures  of  the  patriotic  Tribune,  C.  Cornelius ,|| 
in  the  year  of  Home  686,  to  remove  the  abuses  with 
which  it  was  attended  j and  to  enact  that  no  dispen- 
sation should  pass  the  Senate,  or,  according  to  the 
legal  phrase,  *'  that  no  one  should  be  released  from 
the  laws,  Leg  thus  solveretur,"  unless  two  hundred 
Senators  ivene  present.  Still  Inter  in  the  year  *09, 
M.  Brutus  had  been  dispensed  by  the  Senate  from 
continually  residing  in  Rome  during  his  Pnetorship, 
as  required  by  law  j and  he  is  accordingly  said  by 
Cicero  to  have  been  " We  may 

conclude  ihat  the  same  exemption,  from  a compliance 
with  the  injunctions  of  many  of  the  old  laws,  was  also 
grunted  to  Augustus;  and,  indeed,  if  the  fragments  of 
what  is  called  the  Lex  Regia  are  to  be  considered  aj 


die  thirty-five  Tribe*.  Their  private  rights,  and  personal  liberties 
were  not  at  all  affected  by  their  degradation.  Sec  Niebuhr'# 
Remiuthe  GrrrJUrhle,  VoL  i p.  384,  dec.  and  vol.  H.  p,  17J|. 

* Aaliu  Gclliiu,  lib.  iv.  c.  12. 

t Livy,  lib.  Ir. 

j F«Hii,  in  Vocilnu  **  Sacer,”  ft  14  Sacraii t Legn." 

§ Lib.  liil.  p.  $09. 

j)  AkoqIuS,  sirgammtam  in  Cicrronii  Oratia nem  pro  C.  Cornelia 
pri  nt  am. 

| Cicero,  Philippic,  ii.  c.  13. 
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genuine  and  authentic,  it  is  evident  that  the  exemption  CalosOcu- 
was  not  universal.* 

It  becomes  here  a natural  question  to  ask,  whether  v 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  People  was  not  altogether 
extinct;  and  how  the  provisions  of  the  Porcian  Law 
were  evaded,  which  made  it  highly  criminal  to  scourge 
or  put  to  death  any  Roman  citizen  ? With  regard  to 
the  first,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  some 
notion  of  its  nature,  and  of  the  cases  in  which  it  was 
allowed.  In  the  earliest  times  rt  was  no  more  than  a 
part  of  the  wild  habits  of  9«ivuge  life ; where  govern- 
ment being  ill  understood,  and  therefore  apt  to  be 
rudely  exercised,  each  man  might  appeal  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  Chief  to  that  of  the  society  at  large  j 
the  power  of  capital  punishment,  as  distinguished  RtgUt  of 
from  the  taking  away  life  in  a quarrel  or  in  anger,  Appeal  to 
being  one  of  the  rights  which  the  community  did  not lbc  ,’coP1«- 
choose  to  intrust  out  of  their  own  hands.  The  Appeal 
to  the  People  was  the  first  simple  form  in  which  a man 
was  tried  by  liis  Country  ; and  before  the  establishment 
of  independent  Judges,  it  was  the  only  security  against 
the  arbitrary  sentence  of  the  Magistrate.  But  as 
such  an  appeal  could  not  be  made  on  every  occasion, 
the  People  deputed  their  power  to  Judges  specially 
appointed  by  themselves, t (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Qtueslorrs  Parrutdu,)  or  chosen  at  the  beginning  of  every 
year  by  the  Prselors  out  of  a whole  Order  of  citizens, 
sometimes  out  of  the  Senate  alone,  and  sometimes 
from  the  Senate,  the  Equites,  and  the  richer  Plebeians, 
according  to  the  various  enactments  successively  mode 
on  this  subject.  When  an  independent  judicial  power 
was  established,  the  right  of  Appeal  to  the  People  at 
large  could  only  be  needless  or  mischievous,  and 
therefore  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse ; nay,  we  doubt 
whether  there  was  legally  any  appeal  from  the  sen- 
tence of  the  select  Judges  who  sat  with  the  Pwetor 
in  criminal  causes;  fur  Cicero  attacks  Antonius  for 
proposing  a law  by  which  criminals  condemned  for 
rioting  or  treason  by  the  ordinary  Tribunals  were 
allowed  to  appeal  to  the  People  and  he  complains 
that  such  an  appeal  was  equivalent  to  the  total  sub- 
version of  all  justice.  Nor  do  we  remember  any 
instance  in  the  later  times  of  the  Commonwealth  of  a 
trial  removed  by  appeal  from  the  regular  Courts  to 
the  populur  Assembly,  except  iu  the  case  of  C.  Ra- 
birius,  u c.  61)0 : and  Rabirius  appealed  not  from 
the  decision  of  the  Pnctor  and  the  select  Judges,  but 
from  that  of  two  special  Commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  Pnrtur  instead  of  the  People,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice,  to  try  the  case  by  themselves.  The 
right  of  appeal  was  thus  become  obsolete,  if  it  were 
nut  actually  done  away  ; but  ut  uny  rate  it  was  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  military  power  which  the  title  of 
Imperator  conferred  ou  Augustus,  it  was  an  old 
maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  that  f rom  the  sentence  of  a 
General  in  the  actual  service  there  was  no  appeal 

• L'tiyue  f vibut  {rgitwi,  piebeivr  ttifu  n npfum  fuit  tte  Ihrm  .ia- 
guttai,  * • • • truerctur,  ii*,  4‘r.  Imperator  La-tar  Vripaunmu 
taluttu  tit.  jSputt  Hpi  ncrcium,  ytafij.  Hauum.  .Syntagma,  lib.  i. 
tit.  2.  c.  67.  edit.  Hanhold. 

+ Pomponius,  de  (trig.  Jmrit,  quota!  by  Crenzer,  Jfai nitric 
Antuputatm,  p.  166,  «nd  Hrintrcins,  lib.lv. tit.  IS.  c.  11.  edit. 

Hauhold.  See  nlvi  the  e*prr»#ion  of  Cicero,  dr  J.rgitm. i,  lib.  ill. 

C.  12.  Magutralilttu  judtt  ta  dantur,  nt  end  papal*  pot r Mat,  ad 
fuam  provocaretur. 

J Philippic,  i.  c.  9.  .i  tier  a prpmulgata  I-cs  rrt,  ut  ft  de  Vi  ct  dr 
Majetta/c  damnati  ad  Papal  am  protoceat,  n rrliat. 

§ Cirero,  de  I.egi  but,  lib.  Hi.  c.  3,  4.  Alt  It  tier,  ah  f»,  fwi 
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Biography,  and  in  this  consisted  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  for 
even  if  he  might  be  questioned  afterwards  for  an 
abuse  of  it,  vet  ut  the  time  there  was  nothing  to  check 
or  limit  it,  and  there  is  a wide  difference  between  pre- 
sent protection,  and  contingent  future  redress.  As 
Augustus,  therefore,  was  invested  with  military  power 
both  within  and  without  the  city,  the  right  of  appeal 
from  his  authority  became  extinct  of  course.  Still, 
however,  Roman  citizens  in  the  Provinces,  when  not 
actually  serving  in  the  army,  might  appeal  to  Rome 
from  the  sentence  of  a provincial  Governor ; but  Au- 
gustus himself,  if  wc  may  believe  Dion  Cassius,* 
was  constituted  Judge  of  all  such  appeals  ; and  wc 
know,  from  a much  higher  authority, t that  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  they  were  regularly  made  to  the 
Emperor,  without  any  allusion  to  the  old  constitutional 
power  of  the  people. 

OfthePor-  A remarkable  obscurity  hangs  over  the  origin  of 
an*"  fr?  ^>C  ^orc’au  Laws  ; for  it  is  not  known  with  certainty 
turc  of“'  k y wbom  they  were  proposed,  nor  nt  what  period 
capital  pa-  tbev  "ere  enacted.  It  appears  from  C'iccro  that  they 
ni*hmcnts  were  three  in  number,  brought  forward  by  three  dif- 
under Aa-  fcrent  members  of  the  Porcino  family  ;J  but  whether 
jru.it us,  0p  jjjp  family  of  Porcius  Loco,  or  Porcius  Cato,  is  still 
undecided.  However,  it  is  sufficiently  known  that 
these  laws  confirmed  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  forbade,  under  heavy  penalties,  that  any 
Roman  citizen  should  be  scourged  or  put  to  death, 
of  whatever  crime  he  might  have  been  guilty,  if  we 
except,  perhaps,  the  wilful  murder  of  a parent. § Thus 
the  greatest  punishment  that  could  be  legally  inflicted 
at  Rome,  was  simple  banishment,  till  Cesar,  in  his 
Dictatorship,  added  the  forfeiture  of  nil  property  in 
the  ca«.e  of  those  convicted  of  wilful  murder,  and 
of  the  half  of  it  for  all  other  offences.il  Nay,  even 
the  punishment  denounced  by  the  Pedian  law,  passed 
v.  c.  710,  against  the  assassins  of  Csc*3r,  was  no  more 
than  banishment  from  Italy ; so  completely  were 
Roman  citizens  exempted  by  lnw  from  suffering  the 
penalty  of  death.  It  is  generally  thought,  however, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Porcino  law  did  not  extend 
to  citizens  netually  serving  in  the  army ; but  this  must 
be  understood  with  considerable  limitations.  The  old 
ignominious  method  of  punishment,  by  which  crimi- 
nals were  first  scourged  with  rods,  and  then  beheaded 
with  an  axe,  ( I’irgu  ar$i  el  securi  percutri,)  could  never 
be  inflicted  upon  a Roman  citizen  under  any  circum- 
stances. This  is  plain  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Sallust, «T  that  Q.  Melellus  Numidicus,  in  the  Jugur- 
thinc  war,  punished  one  of  his  officers  in  this  manner, 
because,  adds  the  historian,  the  offender  was  a Latin 
citizen.  That  is,  he  could  not  have  so  punished  him, 
had  he  been  a Roman.  We  believe  further,  that  u 
Roman  soldier  could  not  even  be  flogged  on  actual 
service  ; and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  was 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sempronian  Law,  Dc 
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prrauit,  Jnt  rafum^ue  et/o.  Although  these  wonts  are  n part  of 
the  rode  ricvucil  by  Cicero  for  his  Utopian  Commonwealth ; 
yet  tins  rode  L«  confessedly  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  that 
which  actually  existed  at  Rome.  ■ -Ottunnm  McgittriUmnn  de- 
SCnptio  : ifd  ro  per  He  mutrte  eUitmlu,  c.  5. 

• Lib.  ti.  p.  4?»7. 

t Act*  nf  the  ApotfU*,  ch.  xxv.  vtr.  10, 11. 

J De  RtpmUicA,  lib.  li.  c.  31. 

§ See  Cicero,  pro  R-ticio  Ammnet  C.  2.1, 

91  Suetonius,  »«•  Cswrr,  c.  42. 

1 Z>e  Hello  Jttgurthino,  C.  69. 


Militvm  Commodis,  carried  by  C.  Gracchus  in  his  Cains Ocu- 
Tribuncship ; for  we  arc  told  by  Plutarch,*  that  M.  T*u*  C*sar 
Livius  Drusus,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  order  to  outdo  ^llllll*ol,j 
him  in  proposing  popular  measures,  brought  forward 
a law  to  exempt  the  Latins  from  the  liability  to  be 
flogged  when  serving  as  soldiers  ; and  although  the 
passage  in  Sallust,  already  quoted,  shows  either  that 
this  hw  was  soon  after  repealed,  or  that  1*1  ut  arch,  as 
wc  rather  believe,  has  assigned  to  it  a wrong  date, 
and  ascribed  it  to  a wrong  author ; yet  its  being  pro- 
posed at  all  clearly  proves  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
already  enjoyed  a similar  exemption,  as  no  one  would 
ever  have  thoughtof  granting  to  the  Latins  immunities 
which  were  not  possessed  by  the  Romans  themselves. 

Nor  is  our  {K>silion  refuted  by  the  instances  recorded 
in  later  times,  of  soldiers  suffering  death  by  running 
the  gauntlet  j t (juste  ceeti,)  for  this  was  a punishment 
inflicted  not  by  the  General's  Lictors,  but  by  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  and  was  expressive 
of  the  feelings  of  the  army  at  large  towards  those 
who  were  guilty  of  cowardice,  or  of  any  other  flagrant 
breach  of  military  duty.  In  cases  of  mutiny,  or  any 
other  crime  which  required  an  instant  and  terrifying 
example,  a General  would  have  ordered  the  offenders 
to  be  executed  ; there  being  no  appeal  at  the  time 
from  his  sentence,  and  if  ever  he  was  afterwards 
questioned  for  his  conduct,  he  would  have  urged  the 
plea  of  necessity  or  public  expediency,  which  was  ever 
admitted  ns  an  excuse  for  any  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary laws.  And  thus  only  can  we  reconcile  the  extreme 
bloodiness  of  the  Proscriptions  and  occasional  execu- 
tions of  the  Romans,  with  the  excessive  mildness,  or 
rather  weakness,  of  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

When  soon  after  Cesar's  death  a disorderly  multitude 
used  to  assemble  round  his  altar  in  the  Forum,  and 
committed  several  outrages  on  the  property  of  different 
citizens,  P.  Dolabcllu,  who  was  then  Consul,  attacked 
the  rioters  in  n summary  manner,  and  put  numbers  of 
them  to  death  without  any  sort  of  trial,  crucifying 
the  slaves,  and  throwing  the  free  citizens  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  This  behaviour  was  applauded  by 
Cicero  as  an  act  of  saintary  vigour;*  yet  had  the 
meanest  of  the  citizens  thus  executed  been  brought 
to  a legal  trial  under  the  severest  of  the  existing 
statutes  for  the  punishment  of  riots,  he  could  have 
received  no  heavier  sentence  than  that  of  exile. 

A system  like  this,  in  which  the  law#  were  so  fre 
qucntly  superseded  by  acts  of  summary  violence,  w'as 
admirably  calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  despo- 
tism. The  Porcian  Laws  existed  unrejiealed,  but 
equally  unregarded  whenever  it  suited  the  interest  of 
the  Sovereign  to  violate  them.  How,  indeed,  could 
they  be  more  signally  violated  by  the  Emperors  than 
they  had  been  in  innumerable  instances  under  the  old 
Constitution  ; not  only  in  the  Proscriptions,  but  in  the 
suppression  of  less  alarming  disorders,  in  the  execu- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate  after  the  deaths  of  the 
two  Gracchi,  in  the  punishment  of  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline,  and  in  the  severity  which  we  have  just  noticed 
of  P.  Dolabcllu  ! So  much  respect  was  shown  to  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  while  its  spirit  was  violated, 
that  in  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death  some 
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. pain®  were  taken  to  deprive  it  of  the  appearance  of 
✓ an  execution,  and  to  give  it  the  character  of  an  irre- 
gular but  necessary  act  of  policy  or  vengeance;  a 
sort  of  capital  Ostracism,  in  which  the  sufferer  was 
treated  more  as  an  enemy  than  a criminal,  and  his 
life  was  taken  without  any  accompanying  circum- 
stances of  degradation.  Hence  a party  of  soldiers 
were  so  often  employed  as  the  ministers  of  death, 
instead  of  a regular  executioner ; and  the  sword  in- 
stead of  the  axe  was  the  weapon  used  ; it  distinction 
which  continued  to  exist  to  a much  later  period ; 
insomuch  that  when  beheading  by  the  sword  was 
recognized  as  a legal  punishment,  still  beheading  by 
the  axe  was  looked  upon  as  degrading  and  illegal.* 
Hence  the  sufferers  were  so  often  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  mode  of  death,  and  were  constantly  per- 
mitted to  be  their  own  executioners.  For  all  these 
acts,  committed  by  the  Sovereign  power  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  public  expediency,  the  practice  of 
the  old  Constitution  furnished  precedent  and  apology; 
and  the  Porciun  Law  still  availed  to  save  Human 
citizens  from  the  rods  ami  axe  of  the  Lictor,  from 
those  cruel  and  ignominious  scourging®  which  were 
inflicted  so  often  by  the  Homan  Magistrates  in  the 
Provinces, f sometimes  as  a punishment,  and  at  other 
times  as  an  instrument  of  torture  to  extort  a con- 
fession from  a prisoner  before  his  trial.  In  process  of 
time,  as  was  natural,  the  intliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment grew  to  be  considered  as  legal  and  regular j it 
began  to  assume  the  character  of  an  execution  ; and 
as  the  Government  became  more  decidedly  Monar- 
chical, the  cruel  and  degrading  punishments,  so  con- 
genial to  tyranny,  were  ingrafted  upon  the  law  of  the 
Empire.  But,  for  the  period  with  which  wc  arc  now 
engaged,  it  is  important  to  observe  how  an  excessive 
mildness  in  the  laws  defeuts  its  own  object,  no  less 
than  excessive  severity.  Because  the  Roman  Consti- 
tution provided  no  adequate  legal  punishment  for 
enormous  crimes,  men  became  reconciled  to  irregular 
inflictions  of  vengeance  on  the  plea  of  necessity  ; and 
thus  exemplified  the  danger  of  looking  with  indif- 
ference upon  any  departure  from  the  written  law, 
when  necessity  was  a*  easily  pleaded  by  their  tyrants 
for  the  murder  of  Cicero,  os  for  those  of  Salurumus, 
Cethegus,  or  Lentulus. 

Amongst  the  prerogatives  possessed  by  Augustus, 
Dion  Cassius  mentions  the  right  of  making  war  or 
peace  with  whatever  nation  he  thought  proper. t 
This  arose  out  of  the  Proconsular  power  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him,  and  from  the  immediate  com- 
mand which  he  exercised  in  all  the  frontier  Provinces 
of  the  Empire.  Wherever  the  dominions  of  the 
Commonwealth  came  in  contact  with  any  foreign 
nations,  there  the  whole  civil  and  military  authority 
belonged  to  Augustus  as  Proconsul : and  if  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  making  war  or  peace  with  the 
people  who  bordered  upon  bis  Provinces,  it  wus  no 
more  than  had  been  commonly  practised  by  the  Pro- 
consuls  of  former  time*  ; nor  could  Augustus  net 
with  a less  restrained  discretion  than  his  uncle  hud 
done  in  Gaul  during  the  whole  term  of  his  command 


• Hcimccim,  Amtitfuitat.  /ttrouxn.  Syntagma,  lib.iv.  lit.  18.  c.  10. 
edit.  Htsbold. 

t St.  Mntthru',  elk  xxrii.  vet.  Acts  of  the  ApeslUt,  cb.  XXli. 
nr.  24.  2 V. 

i Lib.  liiL  p.  508. 


there,  or  than  Crassus  had  exercised  in  his  govern-  C«la*OetiK 
ment  of  Syria,  when  he  commenced  his  unprovoked  v*u* 
attack  upon  the  Parthian  Empire.  i / 


attack  upon  the  Parthian  Empire.  (._*  j 

It  is  further  stated  by  Dion  Cassius,  that  Augustus  r>^ 
was  the  absolute  master  of  the  revenue,  and  that  he  v,  c. 
was  enabled  to  levy  money  for  the  public  service  by  his 
sole  authority.  And  here,  perhaps,  wc  may  fitly  lay  to 
before  the  reader  some  notice  of  the  pecuniary  resources  7 66. 
of  the  Roman  Empire ; of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people ; — 

and  of  the  general  administration  of  the  Treasury.  a.  c. 

In  doing  this,  wc  shall  frequently  go  back  to  the  3$. 

history  of  an  earlier  period ; but  the  calm  of  the  to 

reign  of  Augustus  allows  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  IS. 
many  points  connected  with  the  internal  state  of 
Rome,  which  wc  huve  {Hissed  over  amidst  the  press 
of  wars  and  internal  disturbances,  through  which  our 
narrative  has  hitherto  had  to  struggle.  Once  for  all, 
however,  we  must  remind  the  reader  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  this  part  of  our  task,  and  request  his  in- 
dulgence for  the  faults  or  omissions  which  we  fear 
he  will  not  fail  to  discover.  We  must  draw  our  facts 
from  scattered  and  scanty  sources  ; and  it  may  often 
happen  that  some  passage  has  escaped  our  notice, 
which,  had  we  known  it,  might  have  taught  us  to 
qualify  or  to  amend  much  that  we  had  udvaticed.  We 
have  said  this,  indeed,  nearly  in  the  same  words  on 
a former  occasion ; but  wc  deem  it  not  su|icrfliious  to 
repeat  it  again,  not  only  to  disclaim  for  ourselves  pre- 
tensions to  a more  perfect  knowledge  than  we  possess, 
but  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture of  many  of  those  disquisitions  in  which  historians, 
endowed  with  more  eloquence  than  industry,  have 
permitted  themselves  to  indulge.  As  the  lessons  of 
history  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  wisdom 
which  concerns  our  earthly  welfare,  so  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  they  should  not  be  rashly  offered,  but 
that  they  may  be  at  once  so  full  and  so  uncorrupted,  as 
to  furnish  us  with  n trust  worthy  guide.  And  he  who 
feeb  the  deficiencies  of  his  own  performance  may  at 
least  render  some  service  to  his  readers,  if  he  shows 
them  how  far  they  may  safely  rely  on  him,  and  does 
not  attempt  to  mislead  them  by  assuming  that  tone 
of  self-satisfied  confidence  which  will  always  imjrose 
upon  the  muss  of  mankind,  however  much  the  wiser 
few  may  detect  and  despise  it. 

The  revenue  of  the  Roman  people  before  their  do-  of  the  no- 
nunion embraced  so  many  dependent  Provinces,  man  revc- 
arose  chiefly  out  of  thrpe  sources  : 1st,  a Property  Tax 
( Tributum ) levied  directly  upon  every  citizen,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  the  property  which  he 
possessed  ;*  2dly,  the  Rents  or  Payments  of  whatever 
kind  which  were  received  from  the  National  Domains ; 
using  this  hist  term  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  as 
including  not  only  lands  in  cultivation,  whether  arable 
or  pasture,  but  also  forests,  mines,  and  buildings ; 

3dly,  the  Customs,  including  the  duties  levied  at  the 
different  ports  on  all  imported  goods,  and  the  tolls 
paid  at  all  public  Kerries.  Of  these  three,  the  Pro- 
perty Tax.  or  Tributum,  is  said  to  have  been  discon- 
tinued after  the  conquest  of  Maccdon  by  L.  /Emilius 
Paul  us.  In  the  year  of  Rome  .'584  ;f  that  b,  the 
revenue  which  the  State  received  thenceforward  from 
its  conquered  Provinces,  enabled  it  to  relieve  its  own 


• Livy,  lib.  i.  c.  43. 
t Cicero,  df  Officiu,  lib.  ii.  e.  22. 
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Biography,  citizens  from  that  species  of  imp't't  which  is  ever 
most  gulling;  to  the  popular  feeling.  The  second  source 
of  revenue,  namely,  tbe  National  Domains,  cannot  be 
fully  understood,  without  touching  upon  a field  of 
inquiry,  at  once  most  interesting  and  most  laborious; 
ami  which  neither  our  limits  nor  our  ability  enable  us 
fully  to  explore.*  All  lands  conquered  in  war,  sur- 
rendered by  the  inhabitants,  or  ceded  by  treaty, 
became  the  property  of  the  conquering  people,  wlio 
thus  were  not  only  the  sovereign,  but  the  landlord  of 
the  territories  which  they  acquired.  Sometimes  this 
right  was  so  far  mitigated  in  practice,  that  the  old 
inhabitants  were  allowed  to  retain  their  lands,  as 
Of  the  a*-  tenant!,  on  payment  of  n rent  to  the  conquering  pco- 
Nattaul  I*®*  **  'heir  landlord  ; but  sometimes,  also,  it  was 
lJumuiru.  exercised  in  its  widest  extent, — the  old  proprietors 
were  expelled  altogether,  and  the  land  was  disposed 
of  according  to  the  pleasure  of  its  new*  masters.  In 
Grecian  History  there  is  an  instance  of  the  first  of 
these  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
Athenians,  after  their  conquest  of  Mitylene,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  territory  of  the  Mityleiunuts 
was  divided  into  a certain  number  of  lots,  on  each 
of  which  a certain  rent  was  levied,  and  the  former 
proprietors  continued  to  occupy  their  estates  as  before, 
but  in  the  character  of  tenants  instead  of  landlords. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Aigina  was  conquered,  the 
inhabitants  were  suffered  to  remaiu  undisturbed  for  a 
time  in  their  old  homes;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  thought  proper 
to  act  upon  their  right  of  conquest  more  rigorously ; 
they  c\[>cllcd  the  „Tlginctans  accordingly,  altogether, 
from  the  island,  and  divided  the  lands  amongst  a cer- 
tain number  of  Athenian  colonists,  who  became  its 
inhabitant*  for  several  years,  till  they  were,  in  their 
turn,  driven  out  by  the  Lacedaemonians  after  the  battle 
of  .Egospotami.  The  Homans,  in  the  same  manner, 
mode  a difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  different 
nations  whom  they  conquered  ; but  in  all  cases  they 
claimed  a sovereignty  over  the  soil  ; and  m all  cases, 
therefore,  they  derived  from  it  a revenue.  The  pecu- 
liar mark  of  this  sovereignty  was  the  reservation  of  a 
right  to  a certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land, 
and  this  portion  was  generally  the  tenth  or  tithe. 
Even  when  the  lands  of  a conquered  country  were 


From 

tr.  c. 

tk. 

to 

7W>- 

A.  C. 

39. 

to 

A.  D. 

13. 


• For  the  groundwork  of  what  follow*  on  the  subject  of  the 

National  I>oDUiins.  the  writer  baa  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
hi* obligation*  to  the  nutlriy  work  of  Niebuhr  ; and  particularly 
to  the  excellent  chapter  on  the  Nature  of  the  Agrarian  Law*, 
rol.ii.  p.  .'119,  tt  tr tf.  lie  i*  indebted  to  Niebuhr  also  for  his 
first  acquaintance  with  tbe  collection  of  writers.  Hr  He  .dgrariA, 
published  bv  Gisesius  at  Amsterdam,  in  lfi74,  and  which  is  so 
little  kn  itt’ti  in  England,  that  tie  lia*  found  no  allusion  to  it  in 
any  English  writer  on  the  Roman  History,  whoae  works  have 
fallen  undrr  bis  noliec.  Niebuhr’s  Human  Hitiary  ia  one  of  those 
great  works  of  genius  which  throw  at  once  a blase  of  light  over 
subjects  before  obscure,  and  which,  by  tbe  clearness  and  justness 
of  the  views  which  they  rommunirate,  make  a*  full  of  surprise 
that  the  same  discoveries  bad  nerer  been  made  before.  Niebuhr 
tarries  some  hypotheses  perhaps  too  far,  and  in  some  of  lila 
opinions  may  lie  led  away  by  a fondness  for  novelty ; hut  these 
sire  faults  which  succeeding  writers  may  easily  correct;  while 
they  and  the  world  in  general  derive  pcqwtual  benefit  from  the 
great  exrellcuciif*  of  his  work  ; its  surprising  knowledge,  and 
the  eminent  ability  with  which  detncWd  notices  of  facta  are 
bronchi  together  nod  made  to  illiutraUi  each  other  ; and  tbe 
penetration  with  which  he  has  discovered  principles  of  Civil  and 
Religious  law  amidst  &u  apparent  chaos  of  anomalous  and  uncon- 
nected particulars. 


restored,  as  it  was  expressed,  to  the  old  proprietors,  CaiaaOctm- 
(for  by  the  act  of  conquest  they  were  held  to  be  in-  via* Cm«r 
stantly  forfeited  to  the  conquering  people,  and  the  Autfu*lua* 
right  of  the  old  inhabitants  was  immediately  lost,) 

•till  the  tithe  of  the  produce  waa  reserved.  When  Fro,R 
tliey  were  not  restored,  they  were  either  sold  by  the 
Qus-stors  in  lots  of  a certain  size  ; or  divided  out  * ^ 
among  a certain  number  of  the  citizens  j or  not  being  ”^0. 

regularly  disposed  of  by  the  Government,  were  occu-  _ 

pied  by  individuals  without  any  particular  title,  os  A C 
they  severally  happened  to  take  possession  ; or,  4thly,  33  * 

were  let  on  leases  for  terms  of  different  length  to  u> 

formers  who  hod  the  power  of  underletting  them  again  a.  d. 
either  entire  or  in  lots.  In  the  secoud  of  these  cases,  13. 
and  in  that  only,  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  land  ap- 
pears to  have  been  granted  together  with  the  occupa- 
tion or  enjoyment  of  it.  When  a colony  was  planted 
in  a conquered  country,  and  a division  of  lands  made 
amongst  the  now  settlers,  according  to  the  solemn 
forms  transmitted  through  a long  succession  of  ages 
from  the  Priests  of  Etruria,  then  the  hlate  resigned 
all  its  rights,  and  the  lots  thus  given  to  each  colonist 
become,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  his  freehold.* 

But  every  other  mode  of  alienation  was  inode  with  a 
reservation  of  the  State's  Sovereignly  ; a tenure  more 
or  less  favourable  was  granted  to  the  individual  ; but 
the  Government  retained  its  right  to  the  titlies  of  the 
produce,  and  its  power  of  planting  colonies  at  a future 
period  in  the  domains  over  which  it  did  not  think 
proper  to  exercise  at  present  its  full  authority.  Now 
us  the  whole  territory  of  Rome,  to  6peak  generally, 
huil  been  gained  by  conquest,  the  Sovereignty  of  it 
was  vested  in  the  Homan  People  ; and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  portions  as  had  been  divided  out  into 
colonics,  it  was  ail  subject  to  the  payment  of  tithes. 

In  process  of  time  the  whole  of  Italy  became  exempted 
from  this  burden  by  the  gradual  division  of  every  port 
of  tbe  public  land  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  its  va- 
rious colonies  ; and  when  the  Italians  successively 
acquired  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  all  the  land 
which  had  been  given  bock  after  conquest  to  its  old 
possossors,t  as  well  as  that  which  had  been  sold  by  tbe 


• la  tbe  collection  of  writer*,  Dt  Re  <1  grand,  to  wkicl>  we  bare 
before  alluded,  there  is  a very  remarkable  fragment,  ascribed  to 
Vegoia,  and  which  is  evidently  translated  from  rui  Etruscan  ori- 
ginal of  tbe  highest  antiquity.  It  is  so  ruriona  that  the  reader 
may  not  be  displeased  to  see  a part  of  it  here  transcribed. 

•Seine  Man-  ex  .KtJtere  rematmm,  (kn  amiem  Jtrggiter  Tcrrmm 
Hetrurim  tilt  virndicaat,  catuUiiu/  justify  ur  tor  tin  ug  ma- 

rt yur  .4 grot,  trim*  //»mnwi  steariUam  n el  terrrnam  Ctipidinem, 
7 'rrauiMti  out  nut  tclta  rste  vohaf,  qnot  ynamhtymr  ut  .Ivafitiam 
grape  nvvittimi  octaei  St rmU  datm  uhi  Ifamimrt  t)ah  mala  rio la- 
bun  t , cam  hngmtgne  n/ywc  moretmut.  Sed  ywi  camtigerit  taoveritgm 
Roeaetnamem,  gromaeemda  mam,  altrritu  minuend*,  oA  Aae  SreJtu 
damnalatur  a JJiu,  Ac.  p.  268. 

How  exactly  docs  this  agree  with  the  very  word*  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  that  “ euraed  is  he  who  remorpth  his  neighbour’s  land- 
mark.** 

t Hyginua  any*  expressly,  sigri  qai  reddiil  tun/  »,,»  o hligmttnr 
VrcHgaldtut,  fNMMw  ttiUcrl  pneribmi  JJamimu  rrrUiti  earn*.  Hut 
Cicero  says  ns  positively,  that  tbe  conquered  lauds  in  Sicily, 
which  had  been  restored  to  their  old  inhabitants,  were  regularly  let 
by  the  tensors  ; that  is,  tbe  tithes  whieh  they  paid,  were  regularly 
fanned,  (Cicwo,  is  Frrwm.  lib.  tti.  f.  6.J  And  Aggenus  Lrbieus 
Lays  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that  is  tbe  Provinces,  omnet  eiiam 
privati  Agri  Tribute  at  if  nr  Vrrtigatia  persolrmnt.  Ctrmmenltr.  in 
Frantiu.  p.  47.  edit.  Gocsti.  Wc  suppoae,  therefore,  that  to  long 
as  the  Italians  acre  foreigners  to  Rome,  tbe  lands  girep  beck  to 
them  were  sebject  to  the  seme  burden  as  those  which  were  re- 
stored to  the  State*  of  Sicily.  With  regard  to  the  lands  sold  by 
the  $£uvstorx,  Niebuhr  clashes  the  in  with  tbo:e  divided  amongst 
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BfofTaptty.  Qiiffistors.  assumed  the  character  of  the  private  pro- 
v— . w1  perty  of  Homan  citizens,  and  thus  was  placed  on  a 
From  level  with  that  divided  out  amongst  the  settlers  of  a 
tf.  c.  colony,  and  became  altogether  freehold.  Hut  in  the 

722-  Provinces  alf  land,  except  that  which  belonged  to  any 

10  Roman  colony,  was  subject  to  some  payment  to  the 
766.  Government.  In  some  instances  a general  land  tax 
— was  levied  over  the  whole  Province,  as  a sort  of  fine 
A>  paid  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  renewal  of  their  term 
32.  of  possession,  after  their  rights,  as  freehold  proprietors, 
to  had  been  forfeited  by  the  conquest  of  their  country. 
A'  D*  But  in  other  cases,  where  the  Province  hail  been  peace - 
ably  ceded  or  bequeathed  to  the  Homans  by  its  former 
Sovereign,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Province  of  Asia, 
the  inhabitants  retained  their  former  rights,  and  the 
Roman  people  only  acquired  the  sovereignty  or  supe- 
riority over  the  country  ; (if  we  may  borrow  a nearly 
analogous  term  from  the  Scottish  law,)  which  was 
signified  by  the  reservation  of  the  tenth  part  of  the 
produce,  as  the  invariable  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  claim  upon  the  tithes  existed,  we  believe, 
quite  distinctly  from  the  general  land  tax  or  fine  levied 
upon  some  particular  Provinces  ; and  where  tliat  land 
tax  was  paid,  the  tithes  were  nevertheless  paid  also. 
In  some  instances  we  find  that  the  provincial  lands 
paid  a seventh,  and  sometimes  a fifth  part  of  their 
produce  to  the  Government ; * and  here  it  roav  he 
difficult  to  decide,  whether  this  payment  wns  still  in- 
dependent of  the  tithes,  or  whether  it  was  made  as  an 
equivalent  both  for  the  tithes  and  the  land  tax  or 
tribute.  But  iu  addition  to  all  these  burdens,  wc 
have  a long  list  of  others  which  were  imposed  by  the 
provincial  Governors  when  their  own  avarice  or  the 
alleged  exigencies  of  the  public  service  required  any 
extraordinary  resources. f First,  there  was  a general 
levy  of  money  inforced  over  the  whole  Province, $ 
corresponding  perhaps  to  the  feudal  aids,  and  raised, 
tve  may  suppose,  by  a per  centage  upon  property. 
Then  followed  the  most  odious  of  all  Imposts,  a poll 
tax,  demanded  nlike  of  slaves  and  freemen  j and,  be- 
sides this,  other  taxes  upon  houses  or  house  doors,§ 
and  upon  the  columns  which  were  so  much  used  in  the 
more  expensive  architecture  of  the  ancients.  Finally, 
there  whs  a general  impressment  of  soldiers,  seamen. 


the  settler*  of  n colony,  and  contiders  them  a#  entirely  freehold. 
Rtimiiikr  (irtrhicHtf,  VoL  li.  p.  379.  It  is  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
dence that  vre  differ  from  *0  great  an  authority;  hut  Myeinus 
mvs  that  the  tennre  of  the  .4zri  f/«*riorii  wu»  the  same  with  tbit! 
oft  he  other  lands  of  the  Roman  people;  and  Siculus  Pinccus 
gin**  it  a*  n ih-fmiticio  of  “ land  bclrjnjpns  to  the  Roman  people,” 
that  its  revenue  belongs  to  the  Treasury.  Edit.  Gocsii,  p.  2- 
Howrrrr,  ns  tin*  lands  sold  by  the  J£mr*lnr*  were  not  very  ex- 
tensive, it  La  of  the  lean  consequence  to  ascertain  minutely, 
whether  it  w»*  a nk  of  the  sovereignty,  or  only  of  the  possession 
of  the  land  for  ever,  subject  to  the  payment  or  its  tithes  to  the 
Government, 

• Hfjtima,  At  f.imfnft.  cnHtfltnmA.  p.  198.  edit.  Goesil. 
C retire r clistineniabes  these  payments  of  the  fifth  or  seventh  parts 
of  the  produce,  both  from  the  tithes  and  from  the  land  tax, 
Rmmuc^r  .4ntnp»% tmtm,  p.  2fi4.  Hut  we  know  not  on  what 
authority  this  statement  arose,  and  it  seems  to  os  somewhat 
doubtful. 

t (lenr,  dr  Hr  Ha  CM/.  lib.  UL  C.  31,  32 

I ImpeTMttr  /Vrimie. 

I (hliaria,  CoUnmutris.  The  poll  tax  and  house  tax  seem  not 
to  have  been  peculiarly  confined  to  period*  of  great  public 
exigency;  for  both  nre  mentioned  *7  Cicero  as  having  lwrn 
levied  in  Cilicia  in  the  year  701  ; and  by  the  maimer  in  which 
they  nre  spoken  of,  they  appear  to  have’  been  ordinarily  levied 
there.  Efitt.  E amt  Ultra,  lib.  ui.  ept*t-  riii. 


and  carriages,  for  the  military  and  naval  service,  ad-  Cairn* Octa- 
ditional  requisitions  of  corn  for  the  maintenance  of  viu»  C*«ar 
the  troops,  and  of  arms  and  military  engines.  Under 
these  multiplied  exactions,  besides  a charge  altogether 
indefinite  made  by  the  Proconsul  or  Proprrctor  for  the  ^ro*n 
maintenance  of  himself  and  till  h»s  inferior  officer#,  it  £l5* 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Provinces  were  overwhelmed 
with  debt ; for  the  necessity  of  paying  the  taxes  being 
immediate,  the  people  were  reduced  to  borrow  money  * 
at  an  exorbitant  interest,  and  there  were  always  wealthy  A c 
Romans  of  the  Kquestrian  Order  at  hand  who  carried  jq  ’ 
on  a regular  traftic  in  the  distress  of  the  Provinces,  to* 
and  who  were  accustomed  to  lay  out  their  money  in  D. 

loans  of  this  kind,  as  they  thus  gained  not  only  a very  uj. 

high  rale  of  interest,  but  also  nn  extensive  influence 
over  the  individuals  or  communities  who  were  indebted 
to  them. 

In  the  dealings  between  the  Government  and  its  Of  the 
subjects,  the  intervention  of  a third  party  was  gene-  Publicsni. 
rally  employed.  The  revenues  of  every  Province  were 
commonly  farmed  by  wealthy  individuals  of  the 
Equestrian  Order,  called  by  the  well  known  name  of 
Publictmi.  As  the  Senators  were  not  allowed  to 
engage  in  any  sort  of  traffic,  the  Equestrian  Order, 
consisting  of  all  citizens  not  being  Senators,  who 
possessed  property  beyond  n certain  amount,  embraced 
almost  the  whole  commercial  interest  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  a favourite  hranch  of  their  speculations  was  that 
of  farming  the  revenues.  As  soon  as  a Province  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Home,  a number  of  these 
adventurers  proceeded  to  settle  themselves  in  it,  and 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  extent  of  its  resources. 

They  then  purchased  of  the  tensors  the  different  taxes 
claimed  by  the  Government ; the  land  tax,  the  tithes, 
the  poll  tux,  nnd  the  other  subordinate  imposts  ; and 
thus  took  upon  themselves  the  whole  risk  and  trouble 
of  collecting  them.  In  doing  this  they  were  armed 
with  the  full  authority  of  the  Government,  by  the 
officer  who  commanded  in  the  Province ; unless  he 
happened  to  have  some  quarrel  with  their  Order, 
in  which  case  they  probably  found  their  business 
sufficiently  difficult,  and  were  losers  rather  than 
gainers  by  their  contracts.*  Hut  in  ordinary  coses 
the  Governor  of  the  Province  and  the  Publirani  were 
well  disposed  to  gratify  one  another  ; for  the  Eques- 
trian Order,  after  the  Sempronian  Low  had  pluced  the 
whole  judicial  power  in  their  hands,  was  a body  not 
lightly  to  be  offended  ; and  the  condemnation  of  P. 

Kutilius,  whose  upright  ad  minis*  ration  had  checked 
the  exactions  of  the  Pubiicami  in  Asia,  was  a lesson  to 
ftiture  Magistrates  rather  to  share  ill  the  plunder  of 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  than  to  endeavour  to 
repress  it. 

Under  the  old  Constitution  the  revenues  were  under 
the  contronl  of  the  Senate  ; to  which  body  the  Quses- 
tors,  who  acted  as  treasurers  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
Provinces,  were  obliged  to  submit  their  accounts. 

Hut  the  Civil  wars  had  created  so  large  a military 
force  throughout  the  Empire,  and  had  so  dangerously 
taught  the  soldiers  to  know  their  own  power,  that  it 
became  most  important  to  provide  for  them  by  regu- 
lar means,  lest  they  should  again  be  tempted  to  listen 
to  some  new  adventurer,  and  to  renew  the  disorders 
which  had  prevailed  for  the  last  twenty  years. 


• Cicero,  At  Provincttt  C*iu «/«r«4«s,  c.  5. 
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Hkigrapliy.  Augustus  therefore  initituted  a military  Treasury, * 
' over  which  he  possessed  supreme  authority,  as  Im- 
peratur  or  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army  ; and  for 
the  support  of  this  Treasury  he  invented  some  newr 
tax.es ; particularly  a sort  of  excise  duty  of  one  per 
cent,  ou  all  articles  exposed  to  sale.f  Ho  enjoyed 
also  the  entire  revenues  of  those  Provinces  which 
were  immediately  subjected  to  his  jurisdiction ; and 
even  in  those  which  were  under  the  controul  of  the 
Senate,  he  had  a Treasury  of  his  own,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Fiicus  from  the  jEfWrium  or  Treasury  of 
the  People,  into  which  probably  were  paid  those  taxes 
which  had  been  created  for  the  especial  support  of  the 
jErarium  mihlarc.  lu  all  the  Provinces  alike,  the 
revenues  which  belonged  to  Augustus  were  received 
in  his  name  by  officers  called  Prucuratores  ; t a class 
of  persons  who  at  First  were  hardly  considered  as 
more  than  the  agents  or  stewards  of  a wealthy  indi- 
vidual, and  who  were  accordingly  selected  not  only 
from  the  Equestrian  Order,  but  also  from  among  the 
freed (l>en  ; while  the  regular  Governors  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, whether  Proconsuls  or  Lieutenants  of  the 
Emperor,  were,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Governor 
of  Egypt,  appointed  exclusively  from  the  Senate. 

Me  here  propose  to  notice,  separately,  the  state  of 
Italy  and  of  the  different  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  under 
the  Government  of  Augustus,  os  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  materials  for  the  picture.  The  name 
of  Italy  was  now’  at  last  applied  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula from  the  Alps  to  the  .Straits  of  Messina  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  this  district  had  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  Homan  citizens.  Their  votes, 
however,  were  no  longer  to  be  given  in  the  Comitia 
at  Rome  ^||  but  the  Magistrates  of  the  different  Italian 
colonics  were  to  collect  the  votes  of  their  fellow 
citizens  iu  their  respective  towns,  and  send  them 
.sealed  up  to  Rome,  there  to  be  opened  on  the  day  of 
election  in  the  Campus  Marlins.  These  colonies,  it 
must  be  remembered,  occupied  at  this  time  nearly  nil 
the  surface  of  Italy.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus 
that  he  had  himself  planted  no  fewer  than  eight  and 
twenty  ; a strange  subject  of  exultation,  when  we 
consider  that  they  were  formed  out  of  the  soldiers 
of  his  army,  and  were  planted  in  spots  left  deso- 
late by  the  extirpation  of  their  old  inhabitants,  who 
had  suffered  either  under  the  first  Proscription  of 
the  Triumvirs,  or  under  that  fatal  establishment  of 
military  tyranny  which  was  created  by  the  reduction 
of  Pcrusia.  The  soldiers  of  a mercenary  army  arc 
miserable  elements  out  of  which  to  form  a Civil 
society  ; and  thus,  instead  of  n people  inheriting  the 
soil  from  time  immemorial,  and  blending,  iu  one  well 
organized  Commonwealth,  Nobility  and  wealth  and 
honest  industry,  the  new  possessors  of  Italy  were  an 
ill  cemented  horde  of  dissolute  adventurers,  with  no 
natural  connection  with  the  spots  on  which  they  were 
settled,  and  with  habits  the  most  alien  from  those  of 
good  husbands,  good  fathers,  or  good  citizens.  We 
are  told  accordingly  that  the  free  population  of 
many  parts  of  Italy  was  reduced  to  a very  low 


* Suetonius,  ut  .lugnx #•,  C.  49. 
f Tacitus.  .1  until,  lib.  i.  c.  78. 
j Dion  Cusmuh,  lib.  lill.  I*.  5Qf>. 
jlmtiquitattn,  p.  218,219. 

. § Strabo,  lib.  v.  e.  1. 

||  Suctoaiua,  in  dug* **i»,  c.  46. 
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point,*  whilst  the  slaves  were  numerous,  and  the  CaiusOct*- 
Capital  itself  was  overburthened  with  the  crowd  of  T''“ Cll3Jir 
needy  citizens,  whom  each  successive  Civil  war  threw 
upon  that  common  shore  of  nations.  The  north  of  Italy, 
however,  was  in  a more  flourishing  condition;  there 
the  military  colonies  hud  been  far  less  numerous,  and 
the  inhabitants  having  lately  acquired  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens,  and  possessing  natural  advantages  of 
the  highest  order  in  their  soil  and  climate,  were  per- 
haps the  most  fortunately  circumstanced  of  any 
people  throughout  the  Empire.  In  Patavium  or 
Padua  there  were  five  hundred  citizens  rich  enough 
to  be  ranked  nmong  the  Equestrian  Order.t  The 
town  carried  on  a great  trade  with  Rome,  supplying 
the  Capital  with  clothing,  with  the  finest  carpets,  and 
with  other  articles  of  similar  kinds  to  an  immense 
amount,  probably  from  its  own  manufactories.  The 
woods  of  this  part  of  Italy  maintained  also  large 
droves  of  swine, t which  supplied  the  population  of 
Rome  with  the  largest  proportion  of  their  food ; and 
the  vine  was  cultivated  with  great  success,  in  proof 
of  which  Strabo  instances  the  prodigious  size  of  the 
wine  vats,  rivalling,  it  seems,  those  of  our  London 
brewers,  for  they  are  described  us  being  larger  than 
houses.  The  coarser  woollen  cloths,  which  formed 
the  dress  of  the  households  of  most  of  the  people  of 
Italy,  were  chiefly  manufactured  in  Liguria  and  its 
neighbourhood;  whilst  the  softest  and  finrst  wool  was 
produced  by  the  pastures  of  Mutinn  and  Scultcnua, 

Above  all,  it  is  said,  that  here  was  to  be  found  a nu- 
merous free  imputations  which  provided  the  State 
with  its  best  supply  of  soldiers,  w’hilst  the  rest  of 
Italy  was  left  exhausted  and  desolate,  and  Augustus 
was  endeavouring  to  force  its  inhabitants  to  marry 
and  rear  families  by  the  penalties  and  encouragements 
of  the  law. 

The  island  of  Sicily  hod  been  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Betty,  Snr- 
lntcst  Civil  wars,  that  between  Augustus  and  Sex.  Pom-  dinU,  *nd 
pcius,  and  it  is  said  to  have  suffered  not  only  during  the  Worries, 
contest,  but  during  its  previous  occupation  by  Pompeius; 
the  plundering  and  disorderly  habits  of  his  numerous 
seamen  having' proved,  we  may  suppose,  very  mis- 
chievous to  the  inhabitnnts.il  Since  that  time,  Augustus 
had  sent  a colony  of  veterans  to  Syracuse,  and  a small 
portion  of  the  former  site  of  that  famous  city  was  again 
occupied  and  fortified.  But  the  cities  of  Sicily  were 
now  become  few  and  inconsiderable  j its  imputation 
was  small ; and  almost  the  whole  of  its  abundant 
produce  was  regularly  sent  to  Rome  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  people  of  the  Capital.  A great  part  of  4 

the  surface  of  the  island  was  devoted  to  pasture  for 
sheep,  oxen,  and  horses  and  the  slaves,  who  were 
employed  in  taking  care  of  them,  had  formerly,  as  we 
have  seen,  carried  on  a long  and  obstinate  struggle 
against  the  Homan  power.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus 
they  still  infested  the  country,  and  particularly  the 
neighbourhood  of  ^F.tna,  with  their  robberies  ; and 
Strabo  mentions  a robber  chief,  whom  he  himself 
saw  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Rome,  and  who,  before  be  was  taken,  had 
been  at  the  head  of  a considerable  force.  The 
mountains  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  were  in  like  roan* 


Conf.  Creuzcr,  Rsmiltk* 


• Livy,  lib.  vL  c.  12. 

+ Strabo,  lib.  V.  C.  l.‘  *CC.  7. 
5 Ibid.  c.  1.  Mt.  12. 
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Biography.  ner  occupied  by  wild  tribes  of  barbarians  who  kept 
1/  up  a constant  system  of  plunder  against  the  inhabi- 
Frora  tants  of  the  more  level  country  j those  of  Corsica  are 
u.  c.  described  as  90  inveterotely  brutish,*  that  when  taken 
und  carried  to  the  Roman  slave  market,  their  pur- 
*°  chasers  always  repented  of  their  bargain,  however 
7®®*  trifling  the  price  they  had  paid  for  them  ; while  the 
— Sardinian  robbers  did  not  confine  their  depredations 
A‘  c*  to  their  own  island,  but  frequently  made  excursions 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  j and  were  enabled,  in 
great  measure,  to  defy  the  Roman  Governors  in  their 
A*  own  haunts,  from  the  impossibility  of  keeping  a 
* military  force  exposed  to  the  pestilential  atmosphere 
of  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country.  Amongst  the 
Alpine  tribes,  to  the  north  of  Italy,  the  same  plundering 
habits  bad  formerly  prevailed,  and  even  the  Roman 
armies,  which  were  stationed  in  their  neighbourhood, 
had  frequently  suffered  from  their  desultory  attacks ;+ 
but  Augustus,  judging  it  most  important  to  keep  up 
a secure  communication  between  Italy  and  the  Trans- 
alpine Provinces,  and  having  himself,  on  one  occa- 
sion, lost  his  baggageand  several  of  his  soldiers  when 
crossing  the  mountains  which  they  inhabited,  deter- 
mined to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  their  iucursioDS. 
lie  accordingly  employed  such  vigorous  measures 
against  them,  that  he  cxtiqwtcd  the  nation  of  the 
Saltim  altogether,  selling  no  fewer  than  forty-four 
thousand  of  them  for  slaves,  eight  thousand  of  whom 
were  the  warriors  of  the  tribe.  Three  thousand 
Roman  settlers  were  then  sent  to  colonize  the  town 


of  Augutla,  or  Aosta,  at  the  very  head  of  the  volley  of 
the  Dorea  Baltea  ; from  which  place  two  roads  were 
carried  across  the  Alps,  the  one  over  the  Little  Saint 
Bernard,  which  was  made  practicable  for  carriages, 
and  the  other  over  the  Great  Saint  Bernard,  which 


could  be  travelled  only  by  mules.  In  consequence  of 
these  exertions,  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  reduced 
to  a state  of  perfect  tranquillity,  and  the  communi- 
cation with  Gaul  was  curried  on  without  molestation.  J 
Gaul,  The  condition  of  the  important  Province  of  Gaul 

itself  will  be  regarded  with  more  curiosity.  Its 
“ Cocatrice  ” must  still  n have  looked  raw  and  red 
after  the  Homan  sword,'*  when  Augustus  first  became 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Empire  ; for  scarcely  more  than 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  his  uncle  had  for  the 
first  time  completed  its  conquest.  Yet  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  Strabo  describes  the  inhabitants  as  already 
settled  into  habits  of  peaceful  submission  to  the  Roman 
power  ;$  and  he  attributes  it  to  their  national  cha- 
racter, which  long  retained  the  remembrance  of  a 
defeat,  and  if  vanquished  in  one  general  contest  was 
cowed  for  ever.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Gauls,  when 
first  attacked  by  Cesar,  were  by  no  means  a nation 
of  savages.  They  had  regular  Governments,  ||  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  agriculture,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  pay  the  greatest  veneration  to  their  Druids, 
who  professed,  with  whatever  success,  the  study  of 
moral  and  natural  pbdosophy.  Such  a state  of  society, 
combined  with  the  natural  features  of  the  country, 
which  then,  as  now,  was  by  no  menus  favourable  to 
the  maintenance  of  a desultory  and  harassing  warfare. 


• Strabo,  Ub.  r.  c.  2.  see.  1. 

+ Ibid.  lib.  ir.  c.  6.  mc.  7. 

J Ibid,  anti  Pliny,  Hitter.  Natural,  lib.  ili.  C.  20. 
I Lib.  Iv.  c.  1.  me.  2.  c.  4.  sec.  2. 

||  Csur ,de  BtlL  Gallic*,  Ub.  vi.  C.  II,  <fcc. 
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ensured  the  permanence  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul  Cuius Octa- 
us  soon  as  it  was  once  effected.  The  people  were  via*  Cnur 
able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Arts,  and  the  com-  Augusts, 
mercial  advantages  which  they  derived  from  their 
conquerors.  Even  liefore  the  invasion  of  C'ttsar,  Froin 
traders  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  almost  every  part 
of  the  country,*  and  had  familinriml  the  people  with  * 
many  even  of  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life.  But  the 
Roman  conquest  must  have  greatly  increased  this  * 
traffic,  by  enabling  merchants  to  transport  their  goods  A c 
from  one  end  of  Gaul  to  the  other  with  perfect  security,  3*^. 

nnd  hv  bringing  the  whole  country  into  direct  com-  to 
munication  with  the  wealth  and  commercial  enterprise  d. 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  great  rivers  with  which  13. 
France  abounds  were  successfully  employed  to  expe- 
dite this  intercourse  ;t  and  goods  from  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  were  conveyed  by  water  up  the 
Rhone  and  Saone,  and  from  thence,  after  a short  in- 
terval of  land  carriage,  were  again  embarked  on  the 
Seine,  and  thus  transported  either  to  Britain,  or  to  all 
the  districts  on  the  northern  coast  of  Gaul,  border- 
ing on  the  British  Channel  j while  the  Loire  and  the 
Garonne  afforded  an  equally  convenient  communica- 
tion with  the  western  parts  of  Gaul,  und  with  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  In  another  point  also, 
the  Gauls  felt  the  benefit  of  their  connection  with 


Koine.  Great  quantities  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
were  reared  in  all  parts  of  the  country  j J and  wc  are 
told  that  not  only  Rome  itself,  but  most  other  dis- 
tricts of  Italy  were  supplied  with  coarse  cloaks  manu- 
factured of  Gaulish  wool,  nnd  with  Gaulish  bacon  of 
most  excellent  quality,  particularly  from  the  hogs  fed 
in  Burgundy,  Tranche  Comt6,  and  Lorraine.  There 
were  also  some  favoured  spots  in  Gaul,  to  which  the 
Romans  had  communicated  their  own  political  pri- 
vileges. Nmrbo,  Vienna,  and  Lugdunum  were  Romuii 
colonies,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  Jut  Ituli- 
cum  in  its  full  extent  that  is,  they  were  governed 
by  their  own  Laws  and  Magistrates,  nnd  were  not 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Proconsul  of  the  Pro- 
vince ; and  their  land  was  considered  private  nnd 
freehold  property  in  the  full  Roman  sense  of  the 
term  ; it  was  therefore  not  liable  to  pay  laud-tax 
or  tithes ; and  it  might  be  alienated  by  Slancipatio, 
that  is,  it  might  be  sold  in  full  sovereignty,  and  with 
an  indisputable  title  -a  privilege  which  was  pecu- 
liarly confined  to  the  soil  of  Italy, ||  and  to  those  places 
in  the  Provinces  which,  by  possessing  the  Jut  Itaiicum , 
were  placed  on  the  same  fooling  as  if  they  were 
situated  in  Italy.  The  lower  privilege  of  the  Jus 
Latii  was  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ketiunisus, 
or  Niimes ; % and  on  the  Cunuetue  and  Autri  in 
Atjuitariia;  by  which  they  also  enjoyed  an  exemption 
from  the  authority  of  the  Proconsul  of  the  Province; 
and  those  who  held  any  Magistracy  among  them 


• Cttur,  tie  Brit.  GnU.ro,  Ub.  vl.  c.  23. 

+ Strabo,  li!>.  ir.  c.  I,  *ec.  14. 

j Ibid.  C.  1.  see.  2.  C.4.  sec.  3.  Cesar,  dt  Bell.  Gallic  a,  HU.  ir. 

e.  2. 

9 See  Haubold,  EpierUu  HeiacccU,  Ub.  i.  Adpend,  sec.  97,98. 
sod  Ciruzcr,  Ramin- hr  sintiyuilelen,  p.  253.  Tins  Recount  of 
tbe  Jut  Itaiicum  u‘U  first  jrircu  by  Suvigny,  in  bis  IHurrUtion 
Veter  4u  Jut  ItalttWM  published  among  tbs  Memoir*  t aud  read 
by  him  before  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  in  1 S 1 4 and  1815. 

||  See  Liter  Sitnpiici,  a pud  Scriptures  de  Re  .dgranit,  p.  76. 
edit.  Gorsii. 
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became  ipso  facto  entitled  to  tbe  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  These,  however,  were  in  tbe  time  of  Au- 
gustus, mre  exceptions  ; and  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  shared  largely  in  the  miseries, 
os  well  os  in  the  benefits,  of  subjection  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  They  were  oppressed  by  all  the  burdens 
ordinarily  imposed  on  the  Provinces,  and  suffered  not 
only  from  direct  taxation,  hut  from  that  still  heavier 
evil,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  the  frequent 
necessity  of  borrowing  money  at  on  exorbitant  interest 
from  the  wealthy  Homan  citizens  who  were  settled 
amongst  them.  Accordingly  we  find,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,*  that  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  and  their  sufferings  from  this 
cause  led  to  the  unsuccessful  insurrection  against  the 
Roman  power,  which  look  place,  about  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  Augustus,  under  Julius  Floras  and 
Julius  Sacrovir. 

The  total  extirpation  of  the  Celtic  language,  which 
was  effected  throughout  the  whole  of  Gaul,  during 
tbe  continuance  of  the  Roman  dominion,  could  not 
have  taken  place  till  long  after  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Rut  an  earnest  of  the  charge  was  already  exhibited  in 
Gallia  tfttrbautnsis,  which  had  been  now  a Roman 
Province  for  more  than  a century  ; for  Strabo  tells 
us,f  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  left  or  eastern  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  were  even  in  his  time,  no  longer  to  be 
considered  bnrljarinns,  but  were  become  Romans, 
both  in  their  customs  and  in  their  language.  Several 
important  steps  had  also  been  Liken  towards  the 
civilisation  of  the  more  recently  conquered  Provinces. 
Human  sacrifices,*  and  ail  rites  of  the  Celtic  worship, 
which  were  at  variance  with  the  practices  of  the 
Roman  religion,  were  strictly  prohibited  } nor  was 
more  toleration  shown  to  the  barbarous  custom  of 
earning  about  the  skulls  of  their  eaemies  whom  they 
hod  slain,  and  fastening  them  up  as  a trophy  over 
their  gates.  Resides,  tbe  Romans  found  the  Gauls 
already  disposed,  in  some  measure,  to  adopt  their 
institutions,  from  the  popularity  which  the  arts  and 
literature  of  Greece  had  obtained  amongst  them. 
Their  knowledge  of  these  was  derived  from  the  famous 
Ionian  colony  of  MassiUa,  or  Marseilles  ; a city  which 
was  at  tins  time  the  Athens  of  the  western  part  of  tbe 
Empire  ;§  and  not  only  served  os  a school  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  Gauls,  but  was  frequented  by  many  Ro- 
mans of  the  highest  distinction,  who  resorted  thither, 
instead  of  to  Greece,  to  devote  themselves  to  literature 
and  philosophy.  So  strong  an  effect  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Ma9silians  upon  the  (rauls  in  general, 
that  the  Greek  Sophists  found  in  most  parts  of  Gaul 
a liberal  reception,  and  were  often  engaged,  by  par- 
ticular cities,  to  open  schools  of  public  instruction 
fc*r  their  citizens ; while  the  Greek  character  liegan 
to  be  adopted  wherever  there  was  occasion  for  writ- 
ing. II  The  Celtic,  it  appears,  was  not  a written 
language}  and  the  Druids  refused  to  commit  to 
writing  any  of  the  learning  which  they  possessed  and 
taught,  giving  their  instructions  only  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  obliging  their  scholars  to  trust  to  their 
memories  alone  for  retaining  them.  This  circum- 
stance, doubtless,  contributed  to  the  gradual  adoption 

• Tnritus,  Ammml.  Ilk  ill.  c,  40.  GaUiaram  CtwUatrt,  U 

tm afmtmdiurmt  .f'n,  oAtrai,  rri>r/hcnttn  ctrjUature. 


X Ibid.  e.  4.  ccc.  5. 


t Lib.  iv.  e.  I.  we,  li. 
t IbkL  c.  I.  m?c.  5. 

II  Strabo,  ibid.  Cesar,  dt  Ml,  Q*Uk»,  lib.  ri.  c.  13. 


of  the  Roman  language  throughout  Gaul,  As  soon  CouuOcta- 
as  a fondness  for  literature  was  introduced,  the  Gauls,  riu*  Car  Mr 
finding  nothing  to  gratify  it  in  their  own  language,  An8B,u‘»* 
applied  themselves  of  necessity  to  that  of  their  con-  ^ 

querors.  This  cooperating  with  the  influence  which 
Latin  necessarily  enjoyed  from  political  causes,  in- 
troduced it  universally,  in  time,  amongst  the  higher 
classes  ; while  the  existence  of  domestic  slavery  made 
it  much  more  necessary  for  the  lower  orders  to  ac- 
quire the  language  of  the  higher,  than  is  the  case  in 
Modern  Europe.  Tims  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
learn,  universally,  the  language  of  their  masters, 
whilst  in  Wales  and  Ireland  the  gentleman  often  ac- 
commodates himself  to  his  poorer  neighbours,  and 
consents  to  address  them  in  Welch  or  in  Erse,  because 
they  choose  to  contiuue  ignorant  of  English. 

The  different  |>arts  of  tbe  neighbouring  country  of 
Spain  presented  a striking  con t rant  to  each  other.  Spain. 

The  whole  I’cmnsuln  was  at  this  time  divided  into 
three  Provinces,*  known  by  the  uames  of  Batica, 

Lusitania,  and  Hispama  Tarracmunsu ; the  first  of 
which  wm  governed  by  a Proconsul  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  two  latter  by  the  Lieutenants  of  Au- 
gustus. Batica  comprised  nearly  the  some  extern  of 
country  which  is  at  present  included  within  the  limits  Batica. 
of  Andalusia  and  Grenada.  It  bail  been  already  con- 
quered by  the  Carthaginians  before  tbe  second  Punic 
war,  and  in  the  course  of  that  war  was  made  a part  of 
the  Roman  dominion  by  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  after  the 
expulsion  of  its  former  masters.  The  Romans  hud 
thus  possessed  it  for  about  two  hundred  years,  and  it 
was  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  portions  of  their 
Empire  Its  inhabitants  hod  almost  lust  their  original 
language,  t and  in  their  speech,  and  dress,  and  man- 
ners were  become  assimilated  to  their  conquerors. 

The  valley  of  the  Raetis,  or  Guadalqaiver,  is  described 
by  Strabo,  as  rivalling  in  richness  and  fertility,  the 
most  favoured  countries  in  the  Empire  ; its  trade  with 
Rome  was  exceedingly  great,  and  carried  on  directly 
with  Ostia  and  PutcoLi,  the  ports  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Capital ; the  ships  employed  in 
this  commerce  were  of  the  largest  size  of  any  that 
frequented  the  Mediterranean  ; and  the  articles  ex- 
ported in  them  were  numerous  and  valuable ; consisting 
of  com,  wine,  oil,  of  the  finest  quality,  wax,  honey, 
salt  fish  in  immense  quantities ; pitch,  minium  or 
cinnabar,!  and  cwciu  ilicu,  an  insect  of  the  cochineal  spe- 
cies, and  used  by  the  ancients  for  their  best  scarlet  dyes, 
as  we  now  use  the  cochineal  of  Mexico.  The  Spanish 
wool  then  enjoyed  the  same  high  reputation  which  it 
still  does  to  this  day  j great  quantities  of  it  both  in  the 
raw  and  manufactured  state  were  exported  to  Rome ; 
and  so  highly  was  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  esteemed, 
that  the  rams  were  ordinarily  sold  for  a talent.^  or 


• Dion  Cacti  us,  Hb.  Iffi.  p.  503.  Strabo,  lib.  fiL  c.  4.  p.  444. 
adit.  Sifbrnkoo, 

f Strata,  lib.  iii.  e.  2.  p.  404.  380.  34S.  kc . 

j The  (sulpburct  of  quickiulver,)  belonged  to  the 

Government,  and,  with  othcrjproduction*  of  the  mine*,  was 
farmed  by  the  PuUiemnt.  The  price,  ho  were  r,  at  which  it 
wm  to  be  wild,  mu  fixed  by  the  Government  at  IS*.  W.  the 
pound,  avoirdupois ; but  the  PubUeami  made  a Urar  profit  by 
adulterating  it.  The  cacrui  iScis  vra*  found  so  plentifully  on 
the  evergreen  oak,  (Owroa  no ecifi-rm,)  that  Pliny  ttys  the  poorer 
Spaniards  were  enabled  to  pay  Hal/  their  tribute  bv  the  money 
which  thev  got  from  the  *tJ*  at  thin  Uuert.  Sec  Pliny,  Hour . 
Natural,  lib.  xvi.  c.  8.  and  lib.  xxxUL  c.  7. 

| Strabo,  ibid. 
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Biography.  ^193.  15*.  of  our  money.  Above  all,  we  should 
1 notice  the  mineral  riches  of  Spain,  which  exceeded, 
in  value  and  in  quantity,  all  that  were  known  to  exist 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  We  rend  of  gold  obtained 
partly  from  the  mines,  but  more  brought  down  in 
small  particles  by  the  streams  from  the  moon  tains, 
mud  extracted  by  care  fully  washing  the  sand  and 
gravel  in  which  it  was  contained  ; and  mention  is 
made  also  of  mines  of  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  cop- 
per. Of  the  towns  of  Itetica.  the  most  distinguished 
were  the  Roman  Colonies  of  Corduba  and  Hupedit, 
(Cordova  and  Seville,)  and  Gadet,  or  Cadiz.  This 
place  had  been  founded  at  a very  remote  period,  by  a 
colony  from  Tyre  j*  their  Phoenician  extraction  how- 
ever did  not  induce  the  inhabitants  to  bear  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion  with  willingness  5 but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  took  an  early  opportunity  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  Rom«,+  even  before  the  downfall  of 
the  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain,  and  became  thus, 
according  to  the  usual  nature  of  Alliances  between  a 
stronger  and  a weaker  State  in  the  ancient  world,  a 
dependency  of  the  Roman  people.  In  the  Civil  war, 
provoked  by  Caesar  s rebellion,  the  people  of  Crudes 
espoused  his  cause  with  seal,  and  expelled  Pompey’* 
officer  from  their  town  -t  X in  return  for  which,  if  we 
may  believe  Dion  Cassius,  § C«*ar  bestowed  upon 
them  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship.  They 
found  at  any  rate  an  effectual  patron  in  their  country- 
man L.  Cornel  ins  Balbus,  the  nephew  of  that  Balbus 
who  had  been  presented  with  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
by  Pompey,  for  his  services  in  the  contest  with  Serto- 
rius,  and  who  has  been  mentioned  before  as  one  of  the 
most  confidential  friends  of  Caesar,  und  as  one  of  the 
first  instances  of  a man,  by  birth  a foreigner,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  Consul  at  Rome.  Balbus  enlarged  the 
city  of  Gtidej , | and  built  a dock-yard  on  the  main 
land  immediately  opposite  to  the  island  in  which  the 
town  is  situated.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Gades  was 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  Empire  ; and 
h is  said  to  have  rivalled  Patavinm  or  Padua,  in  con- 
taining five  hundred  citizens,  rich  enough  to  be  reck- 
oned amongst  the  Equestrian  Order.  It  carried  on  an 
extensive  track?  both  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  ihe  size  and  number  of  its  merchant 
vessels  are  both  eajieeiaily  noticed. 

The  two  remaining  Provinces  of  Spain  were  far  from 
and  Hi*pa-  being  in  so  advanced  a state  as  Ihetica,  The  CeUibc- 
ma  arts-  ^aBB  indeed,  who  inhabited  the  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  were  partially  becoming  more 
civilized  ;^[  and  some  of  them,  like  the  people  of 
Bxtiea,  had  learnt  to  wear  the  Roman  dress,  and  to 
adopt  the  Roman  manner  of  living.  But  the  tribe* 
which  bordered  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  still  retained  in  great  measure  their  original 
wildness.  The  Canlabri , whose  territory  corres- 
ponded with  the  modern  Provinces  of  Biscay  and 
Asturias,  had  been  only  lately  attacked  by  Augustus 
in  person,**  in  the  year  7$8;  and  being  then  partially 


Lusitania 


• Vetkins  Paterculus,  lib.  I c.  5. 
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I Lib.  xli.  p.  164.  edit.  Loioclir. 

H Strabo,  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  p.  451.  edit.  Siebeakeea. 
f Ibid.  lib.  ifl.  c.  2.  p,  404,  and  c.  4.  p.  446. 

••  Dion  Cnului,  lib.  liti.  p.  513,  516.  528.  Horace,  Cam. 
Ilb,  iii.  Ode  14,  and  F.pultlar.  Kb.  i.  Kyat,  12. 


conquered,  had  soon  afterwards  renewed  the  contest,  CdmaOcta- 
and  bad  been  more  effectually  subdued  by  L.  Atari-  rit“  ^ 
bus,  in  the  year  following,  and  again  by  M.  Agrippa, 
in  the  year  734.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,*  the  con- 
tlnued  presence  of  a large  Roman  army  in  tbeir  coun-  c<  c 
try,  (for  out  of  three  Roman  legions  stationed  in  723,* 
Spain,  two  were  quartered  amongst  the  Asturians  and  to 
Cantabrians,)  had  produced  a partial  effect  upon  them : "66 

same  of  them  had  entered  into  the  service  of  Rome,  

and  some  of  the  tribes  were  learning  the  first  ele-  a.  c. 
ments  of  civil  society.  But  the  existence  of  the  32. 

Basque  language  to  this  very  day,  undestroyed  by  the  to 

revolutions  of  eighteen  centuries,  sufficiently  proves  a.  d. 
that  in  these  remote  districts  the  language  and  man-  13. 
ners  of  Rome  were  unable  to  take  deep  root ; and 
therefore,  at  the  period  of  which  we  arc  writing,  no 
more  had  probably  been  done  than  to  reduce  the  hos- 
tilities of-  the  natives  to  mere  acts  of  robbery  in  the 
mountains  and  forests,  and  by  quartering  Homan  sol- 
diers among  them  to  set  before  them  a view  of  more 
civilised  institutions.  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
presented  naturally  a different  picture,  t Here  were 
cultivated  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  olive ; and  here 
were  the  famous  cities  of  Carthago,  or  Carthagena, 
and  Tarraco,  or  Tarragona,  both  Roman  colonies. 

On  this  coast  also  there  grew  in  great  luxuriance  a 
aperies  of  broom,  which  was  largely  used  in  rope- 
inaking,  and  which  was  exported  for  that  purpose  to 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  la  the  interior  inuy  be  no- 
ticed the  recently  planted  colonies  of  Augusta  Erne- 
rtta,  or  Merida,  Pax  Augusta,  or  Bodajoz.  nnd  Ceesar- 
augufta,  or  Zaragoza,  which  Strabo  instances  as  a 
proof  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  countries  iu 
which  they  were  situated.  X 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Atlantic  Mauritania 
Ocean  to  the  Harbour  of  Soldas,4  which  lies  a few 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Algiers,  wua  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Mauritania,  and  was  at  this  time 
governed  by  an  African  Prince,  on  whom  Augustus 
hod  conferred  the  Sovereignty ; this  was  Juba,  the 
son  of  that  Juba  who  hail  so  zealously  supported 
the  Constitutional  party  in  the  Civil  war  between. 

Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  the  husband  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  A nimbus  and  Cleopatra.  But  notwith- 
standing these  connections,  Juba  bad  served  Augustus 
iu  the  Civil  wars,||  and  had  acquired  his  favour  ; and  as 
the  greatest  part  of  his  father’s  dominions  now  formed 
part  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Africa,  he  received  the 
Sovereignty  of  Mauritania  as  a sort  of  compensation. 

From  the  Port  of  Saidas  to  the  borders  of  Cyremtica 
the  whole  country  which  had  been  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Kings  of  Nunikha  and  the  Republic  of  Car- 
thage, was  now  united  under  one  Government,  and 
was  called  the  Province  of  Africa.^  It  was  one  of 
the  Provinces  assigned  to  the  Senate  and  People, 
and  was  governed  by  a Proconsul,  with  a military 
establishment  of  two  legions;**  and  it  is  known  to 
have  been  one  of  the  countries  which  sent  the  greatest 
quantity  of  corn  to  the  Raman  market,  ft  But  of  the 

*Strabo,lib'i'ri.  r-S.p.416.  c.4.  p.445.  T»ri!u».r*W.  Iib.ir.t.5 

f Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  j>.  437.  429.  t Lib.  iii.  f.  2.  p.  404. 

5 Strabo,  lib.  zvil.  e.  3.  5.  7.  12.  Taeitnw,  Aammi.  lib.  ir.  c.  5. 

U Dion  Casrins,  lib.  H.  p-  454.  lib.  liu.  p.  514. 

T Strabo,  lib.  rrii.  e.  3- »«.  25. 

••  Tbtitua,  Amaai.  lib.  iv.  C.5. 

f-+  Ibid.  Kb,  xii.  c.  43.  Sc*  alao  arver*)  pwiiigo  in  Horace ; 
fbr  iiwtanrr,  Sat.  Kb.  ii.  Sat.  iii.  rrr.  07.  Cana,  lib.  L Ode  i, 
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Biography,  details  of  its  condition  very  little  is  recorded.  We 
find  by  the  Fasti  Triumphales , that  the  Proconsuls  of 
From  this  Province  frequently  laid  claim  to  the  insignia  of 
v‘  c*  a triumph,  on  account  of  victories  gained  over  the 

T***  Barbarian*  of  the  interior  : we  hear  of  a Homan 

colony,*  lately  foundod  by  Augustus,  close  to  the 
4 site  of  the  ancient  Carthage  ; and  wc  arc  told  that 
private  individuals  possessed  here  immense  cstates,f 
^c‘  chiefly  woodland  and  pasture,  on  which  many  villages 
were  built,  and  a numerous  population  was  maintained 
° around  the  villa  of  the  proprietor  or  Lord.  Perhaps 
A‘ from  this  very  cause  the  towns  in  Africa  were  few  and 
unimportant ; the  old  ones  had  been  mostly  destroyed, 
either  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  or  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Cicsar  and  the  Constitutional  party,  under 
Scipio  and  Cato  : and  as  the  land  seems  mostly  to 
have  been  granted  or  sold  away  to  individuals,  there 
was  less  room  for  those  military  colonies,  which  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  were  laying  the  foundations 
of  so  many  cities,  famous  in  after  generations.  Still 
wc  know  that  Africa  carried  on  a considerable  trade  * 
for  Strabo,}  when  wishing  to  represent  the  great 
number  of  the  merchant  vessels  employed  in  the 
commerce  between  Italy  and  the  south  of  Spain,  ob- 
serves that  it  almost  rivalled  the  number  of  the  ves- 


Crete,*  under  the  government  of  the  same  officer,  < 
and  the  two  countries  together  formed  one  of  the  1 
Pnetorian  Provinces  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  v 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  and  People.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, as  a proof  that  Cyrenaicn  was  the  western 
limit  of  the  Greek  Provinces,  that  the  Jews,  who  had 
spread  themselves  over  all  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Empire,  are  known  to  have  been  very  numerous  at 
Cyrrne,  t but  are  not  mentioned  os  having  established 
themselves  in  the  adjacent  Provinces  of  Africa,  or  in 
any  of  the  Provinces  westward  of  Italy.  To  Cyrene 
itself,  its  connection  with  Egypt  would  naturally  have 
led  them  ; and  they  formed  there  a body  so  consider-  , 
able  as  to  have  a synagogue,  specially  appropriated  to 
them  in  Jerusalem. 

We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  precautions  I 
taken  by  Augustus,  to  prevent  the  great  resources  of 
Egypt  from  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  one 
who  might  use  them  for  the  views  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion. The  Governor  of  Egypt  was  always  selected 
from  the  Equestrian  Order;  that  is,  from  a class  of 
citizens  who  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  an  affluent  pri- 
vate station,  without  taking  any  part  in  Civil  or  mili- 
tary offices.  Next  under  the  Governor  was  an  officer 
invested  with  the  administration  of  justice;}  and 


sels  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  Africa. 

Of  the  In  proceeding  eastward  to  the  small  Province  of 

GrcekP°r  ^VreJUI*4M»  wc  entcr  upon  a new  division  of  the  Em- 
rinent.  **  P*rc*  an^  ot>e  most  strongly  distinguished  from  all  the 
Cyrvnaica.  countries  which  we  have  hitherto  noticed,  by  the 
general  use  of  the  Greek  language.  The  Greek  Pro- 
vinces, if  we  may  so  call  them,  were  in  a very  different 
condition  from  those  of  the  West,  which,  owing 
their  civilisation  to  the  Homans,  borrowed  from  them 
alone  their  language  and  their  institutions:  Hut  in 
the  East,  society  had  long  since  assumed  a settled 
form,  which  in  its  internal  details  was  but  little 
affected  by  the  conquests  of  Home.  Cyrene , originally 
a colony  from  the  little  Island  of  Thera,  in  the 
yEgamn,§  after  enjoying  some  centuries  of  independ- 
ence and  prosperity,  was  conquered  by  Ptolemy, II  the 
son  of  Lagus,  the  first  of  the  Macedonian  Kings  of 
Egypt,  about  the  year  of  Rome  430.  It  was  after- 
wards, like  Cyprus,  conferred  from  time  to  time,  as 
n separate  Principality,  on  some  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  j and  a Prince,  named  Ptolemy  Apion,^[  who 
bnd  obtained  it  in  this  manner,  bequeathed  it  by  his 
will  to  the  Komun  People,  in  the  year  of  Home  657. 
The  lands  whieh  had  belonged  to  him  as  King,**  thus 
became  the  demesne  of  the  Roman  People  ; and  not 
being  divided  out  amongst  a certain  number  of  citi- 
zens, ns  was  the  case  when  a Colony  was  planted,  they 
were  farmed  in  the  mass  by  the  P«6/icam,  mostly  as 
grazing  lands,  and  were  encroached  upon  from  time 
to  time,  like  the  other  national  lands  throughout  the 
Empire,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  surrounding  estates. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Cyrenaica  was  united  with 

* Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  c.  iii.  sec.  15.  Appian,  Punic*,  c.  136. 

T Aggenus  Urbicus,  de  Co ntrot'Cttiu  Agrorum,  itj/ud  Scnp/uret 
K it  R*  .ffTirtii,  fdlt  Goetli,  p.  71. 

X Lib.  iii.  c.  2,  p.  3B7. 

i Herodotus,  Afrtpoaim*,  c.  175,  rt  ref. 

II  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  will.  p.  602,  tt  ttf.  edit.  Rhodmna*. 

Livy,  Epitome,  lib.  Ixx. 

••  TsriUi*,  Aonml.  lib.  xir.  c.  18.  PUny.  Hi, tor.  Satvrol  lib.  xix. 
C.  3.  Hvginns,  dr  Limitibw  ca*rUt\tcnd,  p.  210.  Script,  Rei 
Agrar.  edit.  Gocaii, 


after  him  came  the  Procurator  of  the  Emperor,  whose 
business  was  simply  to  receive  and  collect  all  sums 
which  were  due  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.  The  mili- 
tary establishment  consisted  at  first  of  three  legions, 
besides  nine  cohorts,  employed  on  permanent  garrison 
duty  at  particular  points  of  the  country j but  as  it  was 
soon  found  that  nothing  was  to  he  dreaded  cither  from 
any  disposition  to  revolt  in  the  Egyptians  themselves, 
or  from  the  power  of  the  yet  unconqucred  neighbour- 
ing nations,  it  was  thought  safer  to  intrust  the  Go- 
vernor of  so  wealthy  a Proviuce  with  the  least  pos- 
sible military  force,  and  the  army  in  Egypt  was  con- 
sequently reduced  to  two  legions. § So  wretched  had 
been  the  condition  of  the  country  under  some  of  its 
recent  Kings,  that  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  intro- 
duced many  beneficial  reforms  ; and  the  trade  with 
India,  which  was  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea, 
increased  prodigiously  under  their  dominion,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  duties  which  they  took  care  to  im 
pose  on  all  articles  imported  into,  or  exported  from, 
Alexandria.  ||  There  were  two  modes  of  communica- 
tion between  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  j one  was  by 
that  famous  canal,  which  had  been  begun  in  the 


• Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  c.  2.  sec.  25. 

t Acts  of  the  Ap*Hlts,  ch.  it  ver.  10.  cb.  vL  ver.  9.  Dion 
Cwuius,  lib.  Ixviii.  p.  786. 

} Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  c.  1 . sec.  12.6  JotwoWnt*.  The  Procurator  waa 
called  l&or  \6yot,  or  n private  account,"  which  seems  almost  like  a 
cant  term  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Egyptians.  Tlte  separation  of 
the  judicial  power  from  the  supreme,  Civil,  and  military  adminis- 
tration of  tbe  Province,  appears  to  be  another  proof  of  the  exces- 
sive jealousy  with  which  the  power  and  wealth  of  Egypt  were 
regarded  by  the  Emperor. 

$ We  thus  attempt  to  reconcile  the  different  statements  of 
Strabo,  who  states  the  troops  in  Egypt  to  have  consisted  of  three 
legions  and  nine  cohorts,  (lib.  xriL  c.  1.  sec.  12.)  and  of  Tacitus, 
who  rate*  them  only  at  two  legions,  f Anmol.  lib.  le.  c.  5.)  Lnleas 
indeed  Tacitus  spoke  only  of  the  number  of  Roman  soldiers,  and 
Strabo  meant  to  Include  tbe  auxiliaries;  a supposition  which 
•reiua  supported  by  his  distinguishing  the  nine  cohorts^  which 
were  employed  In  garrison  duty,  by  the  epithet  “ Roman,"  as  if 
all  the  troops  of  the  three  legions  were  not  entitled  to  that  appel- 
lation. 

K Strabo,  lib.  xrii.  c.  l._*ec.  13. 25,  45 
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Biography,  remotest  times  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  again  resumed  by 
v— *>v— ^ Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  finally  completed 
From  under  the  Government  of  the  Ptolemies  j and  which 
<*•  leaving  the  Nile  near  the  southern  point  of  the  Delta, 
722-  after  a somewhat  circuitous  course,  joined  the  Red 
Sea  at  the  town  of  Arrinoc,  close  to  the  modern  town 
of  Suez.  The  other  was  by  land,  across  the  Desert, 
from  Copto$  on  the  Nile,  situated  a few  miles  to  the 
A*  c*  north  of  Thebes,  to  the  ports  of  Berenice  and  Mt/oi 
Hormot ; and  the  route  was  now  supplied  with 
A water,  partly  by  digging  wells,  and  partly  by  reser- 
* voir*,  which  preserved  the  occasional  supply  from  the 
* clouds.  All  the  goods  which  were  introduced  into 


by  those  who  instructed  strangers  in  the  forms  which  Csiasrtrta- 
they  were  to  observe  when  they  came  there  to  wor- 
ship.  In  another  point  however  Egypt  had  under-  AoS'18tu*- 
gone  little  change  since  the  days  of  Herodotus.  The 
scandalous  licentiousness  of  some  of  the  festivals  was  v c 
still  faithfully  preserved  ? and  the  canals  which  led 
from  Alexandria  to  the  famous  Temple  of  Serapis,  at  ^ * 
Canoput*  were  thronged  day  and  night  during  the  766. 

period  of  the  festival  with  no  innumerable  concourse  

of  people,  indulging  themselves  without  restraint  in  A.c, 
the  worst  excesses  of  debauchery.  « 32. 

From  Egypt  to  the  ^Egiean  Sea,  the  countries  in-  u» 
eluded  under  the  general  names  of  Alia  Minor  and  a.  d. 


Egypt  from  the  East  by  either  of  these  channels, 
were  necessarily  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  where  they 
were  again  reshipped  and  exported  to  Italy  and  the 
rest  of  the  Empire.  It  may  be  observed,  that  two 
out  of  the  three  ships  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul  per- 
formed his  voyage  from  Palestine  to  Rome,*  were 
ships  of  Alexandria,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
vessels  from  that  place  sailing  direct  to  Italy  were 
more  easily  to  be  found  than  from  any  other  port  in 
the  Eastern  Provinces.  Resides  the  various  com- 
modities of  the  East,  Egypt  exported  to  Rome  great 
quantities  of  com,t  together  with  the  best  writing 
materials  then  known  in  the  world,  the  famous  papy - 
nu,  the  two  finest  sorts  of  which  were  named  the 
Augustan,  and  the  Livtan,f  in  compliment  to  the 
Emperor  and  his  wife.  Alexandria,  having  been  long 
the  Capital  of  a great  Monarchy,  and  now  becoming 
the  scat  of  a commerce  so  extensive,  was  probably  the 
second  city  in  the  Roman  Empire.  But  of  ail  its 
buildings  and  institutions,  the  Museum  deserves  most 
particular  notice.  It  formed  a part  of  that  large  divi- 
sion of  the  city  which  the  successive  Kings  of  Egypt 
had  enclosed  within  what  may  be  called  the  precincts 
of  their  Court  j $ a space  equal  to  nearly  a third  of  the 
whole  of  Alexandria  ; and  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  Parks  of  London,  and  to  that  quarter  of  the  town 
in  which  our  Palaces,  our  Public  Offices,  and  our 
Courts  of  Justice  are  concentered  together.  The 
Museum  comprised  within  it  the  great  library  of 
Alexandria,  an  ornamented  walk,  and  a large  building, 
which  served  as  a refectory  or  College  hall  to  the 
literary  men  who  belonged  to  the  institution.  It  may 
perhaps  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  hear  that 
there  was  a society  at  Alexandria,  which  very  closely 
resembled  the  Colleges  of  our  English  Universities. 
There  was  a head  or  master  of  the  Museum,  who  was 
also  a priest,  appointed  by  the  Government ; and  there 
was  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College,  who  lived  at  the  Museum,  and 
were  accustomed  to  have  their  meals  together,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  their  common  hall.  A similar  assem- 
blage of  literary  and  scientific  men  had  formerly 
existed  at  Heltopolu  • and  Strabo  was  shown  the 
apartments  in  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  guides,  Plato  and  Eudoxus  had  resided  for  several 
years,  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  sages  of  Egypt  . II  But 
this  institution  was  gone  to  decay  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  the  buildings  were  occupied  only  by 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sacrifices,  and 

• Acts,  cb.  xxvii.  r*r.  6.  ch.  xxviii.  ver.  II. 

t Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  xii.  c.  43.  Hu  for,  lib.  lit  e.  8.  48. 

J Pliny,  Histor.  Xatvrnl.  lib.  xiii.  c,  12. 

f Strabo,  lib.  xvil.  c.  1.  sec.  8. 

k Lib.  xrii.  c.  1.  **c.  29. 


Syria,  were  in  the  time  of  Augustus  portioned  out  13. 
into  a number  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  it  Syria  and 
would  be  of  little  importance  to  enumerate  minutely.  A,i** 
The  principal  of  these  were  the  two  great  Provinces 
of  Syria  and  Aria  the  former  governed  by  the  Lieu- 
tenants of  the  Emperor,!  the  latter  by  Proconsuls,  in 
the  name  of  the  Senate  and  People.  Next  to  these  in 
importance  were  the  united  Provinces  of  Pvntvt  and 
Bithynia , which  Also  belonged  to  the  Senate  and 
People;  Galatia  with  Puidia  and  Lye.atmia,\  which 
belonged  to  Augustus,  and  Cilicia  which  also  was 
governed  by  a Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor.  Cappa- 
docia still  retained  a nominal  independence,  § under 
its  King  Archelaus,  till  about  four  years  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  ; as  did  Judaa  under  Herod,  till  a 
somewhat  earlier  period.  Lycia  enjoyed  its  own  laws.il 
and  a free  municipal  Government ; and  there  were  a 
great  many  detached  and  subordinate  districts,  which 
were  governed  by  petty  Kings,  Dynasts,  Tctnirclis, 
and  rulers  of  various  designations,  but  which  were  all 
subject  in  fact  to  the  controul  of  the  Romans  j and 
the  condition  of  which  was  altered  from  time  to  time  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor,  as  it  was  understood  that 
all  countries  of  this  description  were  under  his  espe- 
cial authority.^  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  port 
of  the  Empire,  Greek  was  commonly  spoken  and 
understood  by  the  higher  orders  in  all  the  large  towns; 
but  there  was  a great  variety  of  native  languages  and 
dialects  which  still  maintained  their  ground,**  and 
an  almost  equal  variety  of  manners  prevailing  amongst 
the  different  people  and  tribes.  Many  of  the  moun- 
tain districts  were  infested  by  robbers,  who  made  fre- 
quent inroads  upon  the  lowland  country  in  their 
neighbourhood  $ while  many  of  the  cities,  such  as 
Antioch,  Tyre,  and  Tarsus,  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  toge- 
ther with  most  of  those  in  the  Province  of  Aria,  were 
in  a state  of  high  civilisation,  cultivating  the  arts  of 
peace  successfully.  But  the  Roman  colonies  were 
few,  and  few  of  the  cities,  in  comparison  with  the 
western  Provinces,  enjoyed  the  rights  of  Roman  or  of 
Latin  citizenship.  The  burden  of  taxation  was  more- 
over grcat.ft  and  much  was  often  suffered  besides  from 
the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  the  Provincial  governors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evils  of  war  were  no  longer 
felt  or  dreaded ; four  legions  only  were  stationed  in 
tho  whole  of  Aria  Minor  and  Syria ,}*  and  most  of 
• Strabo,  lib.  *riL  c.  1.  tec,  16.  17. 

f Dkm  Cassius,  lib.  ltik.  p.  504.  Strata,  Kb.  xvii.  c.  2.  see.  25. 
t Ibid.  lib.  53.  p.  514.  Strata,  lib.  xii.  c.  S.  sec.  1. 

| Tacitus,  Annul,  Kb.  u.  c.  42. 

||  Strata,  lib.  xlv.  c.  2.  sec.  3. 
f ibid.  lib.  xrii.  c.  2.  SfC-  25. 

••  Sec  Acts.  ch.  ii.  rcr.  9.  Ac. 
ft  Tsritos,  A»**L  lib.  U.  c.  42. 54. 

J:  Ibid.  lib.  ir.  c.  5. 
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Biogmpbv.  these  were  placed  near  the  Euphrates,  to  guard  the 
' frontiers  on  the  side  of  Parthia.  The  internal  com- 
munications between  different  parts  of  the  country 
were  mostly  become  secure  and  easy;  and  the  piracy, 
which  had  been  once  so  great  an  evil  on  the  coasts  of 
Cibcia  and  Pamphylia,  was  now  so  reduced  as  to  offer 
no  obstacles  to  the  trade  or  general  intercourse  which 
was  carried  on  by  sea. 

The  condition  of  Greece  was  apparently  one  of 
great  desolation  and  distress.  It  was  divided  in  its 
widest  extent  into  the  two  Provinces  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  both  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Greece,  Senate  and  People.  Both  had  suffered  severely  by 
Macedonia  being  the  seat  of  the  successive  civil  wars  between 
aodAcbaia.  Cstmt  and  Poropcy,  between  the  Triumvirs,  and 
Brutus,  and  Cassius,  and  lastly  between  Augustus  and 
Antoniua.  Besides  the  country  had  never  recovered 
the  long  scries  of  miseries  which  had  preceded  and 
accompanied  its  conquest  by  the  Homans ; and  be- 
tween those  limes  and  the  Civil  contest  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  it  had  again  been  exposed  to  all 
the  evils  of  war  when  Sylla  was  disputing  the  posses- 
sion of  it  with  the  Generals  of  Mithridates.  In  the 


766. 


A.  C. 
32. 


13. 


time  of  Augustus  therefore  it  presented  a mournful 
picture  of  ruin.  If  we  go  through  Peloponnesus,  and 
inquire  what  was  now  the  fate  of  cities  and  States 
once  so  memorable,  we  shall  find  that  M taenia  and 
Arcadia  * were  almost  reduced  to  a desert,  and  that 
Laconia  was  greatly  decreased  in  population,  although 
its  Capital,  LactrLcmon,  enjoyed  the  title  of  a free 
state, t and  the  Laconians,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  even  the  Helots,  had  been  long  relieved 
from  that  object  dependence  upon  the  Spartans,  to 
which  they  were  in  the  old  times  subjected.  The 
most  flourishing  towns  were  Corinth  and  Patnr,X  both 
of  them  Roman  coloniej,  recently  founded  ; the 
former  by  C*sar,  who  peopled  it  with  a number  of 
freed  men  ; and  the  latter,  one  of  the  military  colonies 
of  Augustus,  planted  after  the  battle  of  Ac&um.  North- 
ward of  the  Isthmus  the  scene  was  equally  melan- 
choly. It  was  from  a view  of  the  rums  of  the  once 
famous  cities  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  of  ASgma,  and 
Pirrrus,  and  Megara,  that  Scr.  Sulpicius  derived  that 
lesson  of  patience  under  domestic  calamities  with 
which  he  attempted  to  console  Cicero  for  the  loss  of 
his  daughter  Tullia.§  JEtoha  and  Acamania  were 
become  wastes,  ||  and  the  soil  was  devoted  to  pasture  for 
the  rearing  of  horses.  Thebes  was  hardly  better  than  a 
village,^-  and  all  the  other  towns  of  Bteothn,  except 
Tanagra  and  Thespia,  were  reduced  to  the  same  con- 
dition. Epirus  was  depopulated,**  and  occupied  by 
Romnn  soldiers  ; Macedonia  bad  lost  the  benefit  of 
its  mines,  which  the  Roman  Government  had  appro- 
priated to  itself,  and  was  suffering  from  the  weight  of 
its  taxation;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  undergone  so 
great  a desolation  as  the  neighbouring  Province  of 
Achaia.  Of  the  burden  of  taxation  imposed  on  this 
part  of  the  Empire,  there  arc  two  remarkable  proofs 
on  record.  Strabo  himself  happened  once  to  touch 
at  the  little  island  of  Gyanw,t+  which  be  describes  as 


a place  containing  no  town,  and  inhabited  merely  by  CaiusOcl*. 
fishermen.  When  the  vessel  was  again  potting  to  r™* 
sea,  oue  of  the  fishermen  came  on  board,  and  took  his  taa-j, 
passage  to  Corinth,  telling  Strabo  and  his  follow-pas- 
sengers  that  he  was  going  oa  a deputation  from  bis  r.  c. 
countrymen  to  Augustus,  who  happened  to  be  m 7^ 

Greece  at  that  time,  to  request  some  relief  from  txxa-  to 

lion  ; for  the  inhabitants  of  Gyanut  paid,  he  said,  an  766. 

hundred  and  fifty  drachmae,  (j£4.  16s.  lo£rf.)  annually,  

one  hundred  of  which  would  be  more  than  they  were  a.  e. 
able  to  spare.  It  appears  also  that  the  Provinces  of  SZ. 

Macedonia  and  Achaia,*  when  they  petitioned  for  a to 

diminution  of  their  burdens,  in  the  early  part  of  the  A.  r>. 
reign  of  Tiberius,  were  considered  so  deserving  of  13. 
compassion,  that  they  were  transferred  for  a time 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  to  that  of  the 
Emperor;  a change  which  tended  to  relieve  them, 
by  subjecting  them  only  to  the  exactions  of  the 
Imperial  Procurator,  instead  of  the  joint  demands 
of  the  Procurator  and  Proconsul  ; for  the  Em- 
peror's Juctu  or  private  treasury  received  a portion 
of  the  revenues  in  the  Provinces  belonging  to  the 
Senate,  but  in  those  which  were  particularly  under 
himself,  there  was  no  officer  employed  by  the 
Senate  to  collect  taxes  for  the  public  treasury  or 
tfrarivNi,  Meanwhile  the  change  of  circumstances 
hod  rendered  Greece  for  less  capable  of  affording  a 
large  revenue  than  in  the  days  of  her  early  greatness. 

Then  the  naval  power  of  the  Greeks,  the  uncommer- 
cial habits  of  the  Persians,  and  the  general  barbarism 
of  the  west  of  Europe,  bestowed  upon  Greece  an 
extensive  trade,  with  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean; 
and  vessels  from  the  coasts  of  Ionia  found  their  way 
not  only  to  the  Adriatic,  t to  Sicily,  and  to  Italy, 
but  also  to  the  ports  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  even 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  riches  of 
TarUssus  and  Gades.  Besides,  the  high  military  char 
raeter  of  the  Greeks  procured  them  constant  employ- 
ment in  the  service  of  the  Persian  Satraps  of  Asia ; 
and  there  were  many  officers  who  there  amassed,  like 
Xenophon,  a considerable  fortune ; and  returned  with 
it  in  the  decline  of  life  to  settle  in  their  own  country. 

This  was  particularly  a resource  for  the  Arcadians  ;$ 
and  money  was  thus  poured  into  that  wild  and 
barren  district  of  Pdoponnmu,  which  the  poverty 
of  its  soil  and  its  inland  situation  would  never  have 
allowed  it  to  gain  from  agriculture  or  trade.  But 
now  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  had  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  the  power  of  Rome  had  trans- 
ferred to  Italy  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  school 
of  soldiers.  In  literature  and  philosophy  Greece,  it 
is  true,  still  retained  her  preeminence ; and  in  these 
respects  her  excellence  was  appreciated  over  a greater 
portion  of  the  world  than  ever,  as  we  have  seen  the 
cities  of  Gaul  eager  to  secure  the  services  of  Greek 
philosophers  for  the  education  of  their  people.  But, 
although  the  honour  of  this  general  celebrity  wits 
reflected  chiefly  upon  Greece  property  so  called,  yet 
it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  profit  of  it.  Massilia, 

Tarsus,  and  Alexandria  sent  out  over  the  Roman 


• Strabo,  lib.  viB.  c.  4.  sec.  II.  c.  B.  sec.  1. 
t Ibid.  e.  5.  «c.  3. 

I Ibid.  c.  6.  see,  2.1.  c.  7.  sec.  5. 

i Cicero,  ad  Famtlistrrs,  U|,.  )t,  cp'ut.  5. 

II  Strabo,  lib.  viii,  c.  8.  sec.  1. 

t Ibid.  lib.  is.  e.  It.  *«.  3.  ••  Ibid,  lib.  rii.  c 7.  see.  3. 

ft  Lib.  x.  e.  5.  sec.  3. 


• Tacitus,  AnnaL  lib.  I.  e.  76. 
f Herodotus,  CHe,  c.  163.  Metpimme,  c.  132. 

5 Thucydides,  lib.  rii  c,  37.  Of  tbe  Greek*  who  vrnrrd  irader 
thr  younger  Ccrt*»,  in  hi*  ■tfrinpt  to  drtlrmw  hi*  brother,  more 
titan  half  were  Arcadians  and  AchaMa*  ; and  of  these  tbe  Arca- 
dian* formed  l>y  far  the  RTraU-st  portion.  Xenophon,  Anabasis, 
lib.  v.  c.  10.  lib.  i.  c.  1,  2, 
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Biography,  world  as  many  public  and  private  instructors  as  pro- 
■ ceeded  from  the  schools  of  Athens ; and  if  we  run 
From  over  the  list  of  Greek  writers  of  the  times  of  the 
v.  c.  early  Emperors,*  we  shall  find  very  few  of  them  to 

7S2.  have  been  natives  of  Greece  itself.  In  this  manner 

Greece  was  left  without  any  adequate  means  of  repair- 
763.  ing  the  devastations  of  war,  or  the  exactions  of  the 
Roman  Government  j and  was  thus  already  fallen  into 
*•  ®*  decay,  while  most  other  parts  of  the  Empire  were  as 
yet  flourishing  in  unbroken  vigour. 
to  While  we  have  thus  attempted  to  lead  our  readers 

A*®*  step  by  step  through  most  of  the  countries  which 
were  now  subject  to  Rome,  our  task  has  been  little 
General  else  than  to  collect  together  some  of  the  scattered 
state  of  the  notices  of  their  condition  preserved  by  the  writers  of 
Roman  • ^ ntMj  t0  repeat  them  as  we  have  found  them 

p ' recorded.  But  we  naturally  aspire  to  something  more 
than  this  ; the  Augustan  age  is  so  famous  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  that  we  wish  to  form  to  ourselves 
some  general  impression  of  it  ; we  would  fain  com- 
pare it  with  that  state  of  society  which  we  ourselves 
arc  witnessing,  and  examine  to  what  degree  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  Improvement  it  had  attained.  It 
requires  also  our  especial  attention,  because  this 
splendid  period  was  succeeded  in  the  course  of  a few 
generations  by  a very  general  and  remarkable  decline 
and  many  centuries  elapsed  before  the  tide  of  civilisa- 
tion began  again  steadily  to  flow,  after  haring  been 
so  long  upon  the  ebb.  It  can  be  only  by  an  attentive 
observation  of  the  Augustan  age  itself,  tlmt  we  can 
at  all  hope  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  phenomena 
which  followed  it : and  so  perhaps  to  learn  whether 
there  is  any  just  reason  to  dread  their  recurrence  : 
whether  the  great  improvements  of  our  own  days  may 
at  some  future  period  be  again  cut  short,  and  die  full 
stream  of  knowledge  forced  back  once  more  to  its 
original  and  scanty  channel. 

No  physi-  In  order  to  arrive  at  any  just  notions  of  the  physical 
«l  coadi-  condition  of  a People,  our  attention  must  mainly  be 
“*  directed  to  the  state  of  property.  Where  the  means 
of  creating  wealth  are  wanting,  there  roust  be  general 
wretchedness  j,  where  it  is  inadequately  secured,  the 
means  of  creating  it  are  crippled  j where  it  is  very 
unequally  divided,  the  splendour  of  individual  fortunes 
may  often  make  us  forget  the  poverty  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  People.  The  physical  means  of  creating 
wealth  were  abundantly  enjoyed  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ; as  it  possessed  some  of  the  most  productive 
soils  and  favourable  climates  known  in  the  world,  with 
excellent  water  communication  from  one  extremity 
of  it  to  the  other.  The  moral  means  of  industry  and 
skill  were  to  be  found  in  very  different  perfection  in 
different  ports  of  the  Empire  ; but  we  know  that  all 
the  useful  arts  were  successfully  cultivated  ; and  that 
the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  comforts  of  life  were  to  be 
procured  by  any  one  who  was  rich  enough  to  purchase 
them.  In  some  districts,  in  several  Provinces,  pro- 
perty was  liable  to  very  frequent  assaults  from  the 
robber  tribes  who  inhabited  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains ; and  in  most  of  the  Provinces,  perhaps,  the 
weight  of  taxation  was  felt  as  a serious  evil  ; but  on 


the  other  hand,  the  miseries  of  war  were  removed  ; CsiuaOct*. 
and  although  the  Government  and  its  officers  inter-  Tiu* 
fcred  greatly  with  the  profits  of  property,  yet  the  Atl*rmU*V 
actual  right  of  possession  was  secured  by  regular  laws,  Fiurn 
and  was  rarely  disturbed  by  the  violence  of  power.  c c 
But  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  -,*> 
the  excessive  inequality  with  which  wealth  was  di-  t” 
vided.  We  know  enough  of  the  splendid  villas  and  J6€. 

magnificent  establishments  of  the  Nobility,  and  of  the  

wealthier  members  of  the  Equestrian  Order  ; but  the  A.c, 

lower  classes  of  free  citizens  at  Rome,  were  in  the  30. 

mean  time  supported,  in  great  measure,  by  the  largesses  to 
of  the  Emperor  ;*  and  after  all,  from  the  decay  of  a.  d. 
agriculture  in  Italy,  any  continuance  of  stormy  wea-  IS. 
ther  which  detained  the  usual  supplies  of  corn  front 
Africa,  Spain,  or  Egypt,  threatened  the  Capital  with 
a scarcity  of  bread.  The  fortune  necessary  to  qualify 
a man  for  the  Equestrian  Order,  was  400  acstertia, f 
(d£3*£29.)  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  there  were  not 
four  thousand  citizens  in  Rome,  exclusive  of  the 
Senators,  whose  property  amounted  to  this  sum  ; and 
there  were  only  two  towns  in  the  Empire,  Gotta  and 
Patavium,  which  coaid  produce  five  hundred  citizens 
who  possessed  it.  And  this  is  rendered  credible  by  a 
speech  ascribed  to  L.  Philippus,  who  was  Consul  in 
the  year  of  Rome  66*2,  and  who  declared  that  there 
were  not,  at  that  time,  two  thousand  citizens  in  the 
Commonwealth  worth  any  thing.  J In  fact,  when  we 
read  of  the  enormous  riches  possessed  by  some  indi- 
viduals in  ancient  history,  by  the  Kings  of  Babylon 
and  Persia  at  an  earlier  period,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Emperors  and  some  of  the  great  Nobility  of  Rome, 
we  could  not  reasonably  credit  the  statements  which 
ore  given,  if  we  did  not  consider  that  this  splendour 
was  produced  by  the  vast  concentration  of  wealth  in 
a few  hands,  and  that  it  is  in  no  respect  an  index  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  People  at  large.  The 
great  number  of  slaves  kept  in  opulent  families,  and 
the  practice  of  employing  them  in  various  trades  for 
the  supply  of  many  of  the  common  articles  of  life, 
waa  a great  injury  to  the  class  of  shopkeepers,  and 
even  in  the  liberal  Arts  and  professions,  such  as  Archi- 
tecture and  Medicine,  the  high  Nobility  were  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  having  Architects  and  Physicians 
among  their  own  slaves,  that  the  respectability,  as 
well  as  the  profits  of  the  free  citizens  of  those 
and  similar  professions  were  necessarily  lessened. 

The  miseries  of  one  immense  portion  of  the  whole 
population,  tlie  slaves  themselves,  need  not  to  be  par- 
ticularly dwelt  upon.  Where  the  slave  market  was 
so  abundantly  supplied  as  it  was  in  Rome,  the  value 
of  a slave,  as  an  article  of  property,  could  not  be 
considered  very  highly;  and  nothing  but  this  selfish 
motive  was  likely  to  restrain  musters  in  general  from 
ill  usage  and  cruelty ; for  the  tendency  of  our  nature 
to  abuse  absolute  power,  was  aggravated  in  Rome  by 
the  utter  indifference  felt  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  a 
slave,  and  by  the  want  of  Mime  restraining  and  hu- 
manizing principles  of  morals.  Something  of  this 
same  indifference  extended  itself  also  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  the  Provinces,  and  subjected  them 


■ Strain*  «n  * native  of  Amittu,  la  Pontnj , Dionysius  vu  • Suetonius,  in  Amgnata,  c.  41,  42.  Tacitas,  Annul,  lib.  ii. 
*f  Wi/wiMum,  in  (Atria ; Appuui,  of  Alexandria  ; Lucian,  of  c.  87.  lib.  iv.  c.  6,  Uutvr.  lib.  ur.  C.  SB. 

Samatuta,  in  Carnage **;  Diofunu,  of  Sici/j.  We  bardly  re-  f Pliny,  l fitter.  Xatural.  lib.  xxxiii.  t.  1,1  Horace,  KyirA 

member,  indeed,  any  of  the  later  Greek  writers,  except  Plutarch,  fib.  i.  epiat.  i.  ver.  58. 

who  was  properly  a native  of  Greece.  J Cicero,  * Oficiit,  lib.  fl.  c.  21. 
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Biography,  often  to  a tyranny  as  insulting  os  it  was  oppressive. 
' It  is  mentioned  indeed,  to  the  praise  of  Augustus 
and  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  * 
that  the  cruelties  and  exactions  of  the  Provincial 
Magistrates  were  greatly  checked  by  them  ) that  the 
subjects  of  Home  were  protected  from  the  rods  of  the 
Lictors,  and  from  confiscations  of  their  I*roperty. 
And  Augustus  was  the  author  of  one  most  important 
reform,  by  assigning  to  the  Governors  of  Provinces  a 
certain  fixed  salary, f instead  of  allowing  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  practice,  to  lay  an  arbitrary  charge 
upon  the  inhabitants  for  the  maintenance  of  them- 
selves and  their  establishment.  Yet  the  mere  ordi- 
nary administration  of  justice  towards  the  prov  incials 
was,  at  the  best,  harsh  and  summary  j \ and  it  was, 
perhaps,  rendered  more  so  by  the  strong  contrast  be- 
tween their  condition  and  that  of  a Roman  citizen, 
whose  liberty  even  yet  was  fenced  round  against  all 
subordinate  tyranny  by  the  jealous  laws  of  the  old 
Commonwealth. 

If  wc  regard  the  effects  of  the  political  Constitution 
of  the  Empire  in  another  light,  it  will  lead  us  by  an 
easy  transition  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  People.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  all 
the  improvements  of  modem  civilisation  could  dif- 
fuse life  and  activity  through  so  vast  a body  as  was 
now  united  under  the  gov  ernment  of  Augustus.  Much 
less  was  this  actually  accomplished,  without  an  esta- 
blished conveyance  for  letters,  without  public  car- 
riages for  travellers,  and  without  circulation  of  news- 
papers. The  Romans  had  excellent  roads,  it  is  true, 
as  the  Persians  had  had  before  them  ; and,  like  the 
Persians,  they  had  relays  of  horses  placed  at  certain 
distances,  for  the  convenience  of  forwarding  couriers, 
or  other  officers  of  the  Government.  But  these  were 
of  no  benefit  to  the  common  traveller,  who  was 
obliged  to  find  the  means  of  conveyance  for  himself, § 
and  who  was  forced  to  limit  his  day’s  journey  by  the 
distance  which  could  be  performed  by  the  suine  horses. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  difference  of  language  between 
the  eastern  and  western  Provinces,  created  a barrier 
between  them,  which  at  all  times  was  an  obstacle  to 
their  perfect  union,  and  at  a Inter  period  rendered 
their  separation  easy  and  natural.  Those  countries 
which  were  most  remote  from  the  Capital,  lost  all 
the  advantages  of  independent  Government,  and  their 
inhabitants  were  brought  up  to  u condition  of  un- 
avoidable helplessness  while  at  the  same  time  their 
imperfect  intercourse  with  the  heart  of  the  Empire, 
prevented  them  from  deriving  from  it  their  due 
portion  of  nourishment ; or  from  receiving  any  ade- 
quate return  for  the  wealth  and  industry  which  were 
continually  drawn  from  them  to  Home. 

Meanwhile  a taste  for  literature  was  becoming 
fashionable  in  the  western  Provinces,  as  it  had  been 


Of  the  in- 
tellectual 
■urn  of  the 
Empire. 


• Tacitus,  .4mm/.  lib.  i».  c.  6. 
f Dion  Cassius,  lib.  liil.  p.  506. 

I See  Acte,  ch.  xvi.  rer.  22.  37.  cl».  u.  rer.  24. 


■ S'ttmc  niii  curia 


■ niw  curia 

Ere  tteti  \Tula,  vrt,  ri  libel,  utijwe  Tarenlum  t 
Momtiea  emi  lumbai  otter c ulcere t,  tlyue  equei  trrmot. 

Horace,  Sut.  lib.  i.  Sat.  ri.  rer.  104. 
No  man  would  bare  talked  of  going  to  Tarenlum  on  hU 
dock-tailed  mule,  carrying  saddle-bag.,  If  he  could  have  bad 
the  convenience  of  a (rood  coach,  to  transport  him  in  half  the 
time,  and  with  infinitely  greater  ewe  and  comfort. 


long  in  the  eastern  ; and  we  have  seen  that  the  cities 
of  Gaul  were  in  the  habit  of  hiring  Greek  Sophists  for 
the  public  instruction  of  their  people.  But  the  ex- 
pensiveness and  consequent  rarity  of  books  was  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  mentioned  of  one  of  the  literary  men  of 
these  times,*  that  he  had  read  in  the  Province  of 
Syria,  a great  number  of  the  works  of  an  earlier  period, 
which  continued  to  be  known  there,  because  they 
were  not  superseded,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  multitude 
of  modern  publications.  And  Horace  speaks  of  his 
works  being  carried  into  Spain  and  Africa  only  as 
wrapping-paper  for  merchandize,!  when  they  had  lost 
their  popularity  at  Rome.  The  consequence  of  this 
Ftate  of  things  was,  that  men  of  literature  formed  a 
distinct  profession  in  the  Empire,  which  was  followed 
for  the  sake  of  deriving  from  it  a means  of  subsistence  j 
but  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  left  in  a very 
general  ignorance.  What  has  been  preserved  to  us  of 
the  writings  of  these  times,  has  proceeded  mostly 
from  men  who  lived  by  their  pen,  or  by  giving  in- 
structions to  their  pupils  ; not  from  persons  conver- 
sant with  the  business  of  actual  life,  from  statesmen 
and  soldiers,  or  men  of  independent  fortune,  such  as 
were  Cicero,  Cssar,  and  the  elder  Cato  } or  such  as 
was  Tacitus  a few  generations  later.  Hence  the  total 
want  of  intelligent  books  of  travels,  and  the  low 
state  of  experimental  philosophy  and  political  eco- 
nomy. The  study  of  words,  however  dignified  by  the 
titles  of  Grammatica  and  Rhctorica , was  but  a poor 
education  for  any  man ; yet  to  this  an  excessive  atten- 
tion was  directed,  and  youth  were  taught  to  admire 
the  purity  of  a writer’s  style,  or  the  musical  arrange- 
ment of  his  sentences,  instead  of  observing  the  value 
of  his  facts,  or  the  wisdom  of  his  opinions.  Oratory 
in  particular,  which  in  the  best  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome  had  been  far  too  highly  appreciated,  was  now 
become  a worthless  study,  and  a mere  waste  of  time 
and  ingenuity,  since  the  practical  occasions  for  its 
exercise  were  at  an  end.  It  is  therefore  to  us  no 
wonder  at  all,  that  when  all  kinds  of  public  disasters 
assailed  the  Empire,  the  fair  show  of  knowledge, 
which  hod  just  gilded  the  surface  of  the  Augustan  age, 
should  have  been  utterly  worn  away.  Separated  os 
it  was  from  the  habits  and  concerns  of  the  practical 
part  of  the  community,  it  died  away  with  the  patron- 
age and  general  tranquillity  which  had  fostered  it. 
It  was  but  a rich  man's  luxury,  which  they  who  were 
hourly  trembling  for  their  lives,  had  no  leisure  to  care 
for.  For  after  all,  if  wc  look  at  the  most  famous 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  of  what  description 
shall  we  find  them  ? The  highest  eminence  which 
they  attained  was  in  Poetry  ; yet  even  in  this  it  is  an 
excellence  most  suited  to  an  artificial  age,  and  not 
perhaps  the  best  suited  to  win  the  ears  ot  the  people 
at  large  when  literature  was  no  longer  in  fashion.  In 
History  the  famous  work  of  Livy  is  below  mediocrity^ 
and  the  reputation  which  it  has  enjoyed  is  tbe  best 

• Min  us  Valerius  I’robus,  of  Berytu*.  Suetonius,  de  lUut- 
torilmt  Gramma  lids,  c.  24. 

T F.put.  lib.  J.  cpist.  xx,  rer.  11. 

X A tolerable  specimen  of  Livy’s  manifold  deficiencies,  ar- 
ranged under  the  several  heads  of  " Ignorance  of  tbe  old  Con- 
stitution," Ignorance  of  Military  Topography,"  “ Want  of 
Judgment,"  “ Carelessness,"  Ac.  with  numerous  instances  of 
each,  is  given  by  Wacbamutb,  in  his  Early  Hutory  of  the  fiomom 
State,  p.  33,  et  iff. 
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Biography.  proof  of  the  long  continued  and  pernicious  influence  of 
the  schools  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  which  taught 
From  men  to  admire  eloquent  language,  and  to  consider  it 
v-  c-  as  a compensation  for  ignorance  und  shallowness  of 
72^.  judgment.  In  morals,  in  political  science,  in  ull  the 
J?  various  branches  of  experimental  Philosophy,  what 
• f,‘  do  we  owe  to  the  Augustan  age  ? But  happily  for 
mankind,  the  wisdom  of  Providence  was  now  pre- 
A*  c*  paring  a knowledge  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
we  have  been  considering  a knowledge  as  unpre- 
A D tending  and  generally  useful,  os  the  other  was  osten- 

jg  tatious  and  trifling;  which  was  fitted  for  the  real 

business  of  life,  and  was  received  by  ]*ersons  of  every 
condition  ; which  struck  root  ns  deeply  as  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Augustan  age  had  been  scattered  super- 
ficially; which  continued  its  substantial  benefits 
through  revolutions  which  laid  every  thing  else  in 
ruins,  and  which  preserves  to  this  day  its  indestructible 
power  of  beneficent  activity. 

But  the  mere  intellectual  advancement  of  a people 
is  of  little  imfiortancc,  in  comparison  with  their  moral 
knowledge  ot  right  and  wrong  ; and  whether  the 
literature  of  the  Augustan  age  was  generally  valuable 
or  not,  the  Romans  might  still  have  possessed  a 
good  state  of  public  and  private  morals,  and 


once  acknowledged,  may  save  common  men  the  trou-  Cuius  Ocu- 
ble  of  making  out  their  duty  for  themselves,  and  vlua  Cctar 
may  lead  them  at  once  to  the  true  practical  conclusion  AoK,ul,u- 
without  the  risks  or  the  difficulties  of  the  previous 
inquiry.  But  in  the  greater  parts  of  the  Roman  Em-  lr  c 
pire,  no  such  authority  was  to  be  found.  Ill  this  respect 
the  popular  religion  lind  utterly  failed  ; superstition,  lo~* 
according  to  the  necessary  course  of  things,  was 

closely  connected  with,  and  encouraged  a complete  

inoral  carelessness  ; and  whilst  the  high  ami  pure  c. 
doctrines  so  often  inculcated  by  the  oracles  and  choral  33. 
songs  of  an  earlier  period  were  neglected  or  scorned,  to 
the  follies  and  sensualities  of  Polytheism  continued  to  a.  n. 
flourish  even  with  increased  vigour.  The  Oracles  bad  13. 
lost  all  their  authority  ;*  a loss  which  Strabo  uscribes 
to  the  influence  of  the  Romans,  who  preferred  their 
own  national  modes  of  inquiry  into  futurity,  by  con- 
sulting the  Sibylline  books,  the  entrails  of  victims,  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 

But  the  change  probably  was  greatly  for  the  worse  j 
for  when  the  Oracles  were  in  vogue,  they  were  con- 
sulted not  only  as  prophets  hut  as  practical  directors  ; 
and  however  much  we  may  be  resolved  to  charge  their 
predictions  with  collusion  and  imposture,  there  nre 
yet  specimens  of  their  moral  doctrine  preserved, f 


therefore  might  have  been  happily  circumstanced 
with  regard  to  the  grand  concern  of  human  life. 
The  great  questions  of  the  end  of  all  our  actions, 
and  the  nature  of  our  several  duties,  were  canvassed 
by  the  Philosophers  of  every  sect;  and  in  the  publie 
lectures  of  those  Philosophers,  such  subjects  formed 
the  principal  part.  When  a parent,  well  versed  in 
these  inquiries,  became  himself  the  instructor  of  his 
son,  he  was  enabled  to  give  him  a moral  education  of 
no  mean  excellence ; and  the  young  man  who,  in 
addition  to  the  conversation  and  example  of  his 
father,  received  from  him  such  a guide,  us  the  great 
work  of  Cicero,  de  Ojficiis,  addressed  by  him  to  his 
son,  possessed,  in  many  respects,  a rule  of  conduct 
which  required  little  further  improvement.  But  neither 
were  all  [larents  Philosophers,  nor  were  Philosophers 
the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. The  common  elementary  schools  of  Rome, 
from  which  the  majority  of  the  people  derived  their 
whole  education,  were  schools  of  rending  and  of 
arithmetic,*  and  of  nothing  else;  for  the  masters 
were  men  of  humble  station,  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  Philosophers,  and  quite  unable  to  ven- 
ture by  themselves  intonll  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
chief  good  of  man,  and  the  nature  of  his  duties,  were 
then  enveloped.  Under  such  circumstances  men’s 
characters  are  formed  partly  by  the  influence  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live,  and  partly  by  themselves. 
Some  virtues  arc  alwavs  congenial  to  human  nature  in 
theory,  how’ever  much  selflshness  may  obstruct  the 
practice  of  them  ; and  these  were  often  beautifully 
displayed  in  the  lives  of  men  of  amiable  dispositions, 
who  wished  to  live  up  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge. 
But  unfortunately  there  are  many  vices  also,  of  w’hich 
the  practice  is  far  more  natural  to  man  than  the  theory 
is  repugnant  j and  into  these  the  force  of  inclination 
and  the  sanction  of  universal  custom  draw  almost 
every  one.  It  is  in  sucli  points  especially  that  an 
authoritative  rule  of  life  is  wanted  ; which  being 

• Herat.  Satir,  lib.  i.  sat.  vL  v«r.  72.  De  Artt  Poetic  A, 
rer.  325. 
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which  exhibit  a purity  and  a wisdom  scarcely  to  be 
surpassed.  Nor  did  the  Philosophers  retain  and  com- 
municate these  sparks  of  true  religion,  when  they 
were  become  extinct  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding  their  many  and  great  excellencies  ns 
ex]  rounder*  of  the  duties  of  nmn  to  man,  they  were  all 
agreed  in  one  maxim,  which  amounts  to  a complete 
practical  atheism the  opinion,  namely,  tliut  nothing 
was  to  be  feared  from  the  anger  of  God,  because  it 
wus  contrary  to  the  divine  attributes  that  he  should 
be  the  cause  of  pain  to  any  one.  By  this  doctrine 
they  removed  the  greatest  check  upon  wickedness 
which  has  been  ever  devised  for  it ; for  to  the  mass 
of  mankind  to  say  that  God  could  not  or  would  not 
punish,  was  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  he  did  not 
exist.  It  was  a virtual  denial  of  his  moral  Govern- 
ment, the  only  point  in  his  nature  which  it  greatly 
concerns  his  creatures  to  be  acquainted  with.  Thus 
while  Philosophy  took  awuy  the  best  sanction  of 
human  conduct,  and  while  those  who  could  not  be 
taught  by  Philosophers,  were  left  to  form  their  prin- 
ciples for  themselves,  or  to  pick  them  up  from  the 
opinions  of  the  world,  the  morals  of  the  people  were 
in  a state  of  great  corruption.  Of  the  sensualities 
which  were  universally  practised,  and  of  the  cxcessii'e 
grossness  of  manners  which  naturally  flowed  front 
them  the  writings  of  every  author  of  the  times,  and 
still  more  strikingly,  perhaps,  the  paintings  nnd  other 
embellishments  of  the  houses,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Herculaneum,  offer  proofs  the  most  incon- 
testible.  But  it  is  equally  instructive  and  less  disgusting 
to  dwell  rather  on  the  entire  absence  of  those  virtues 
and  feelings  which  operate  with  such  extensive  use- 
fulness in  the  countries  of  Modern  Europe.  Charity 
and  general  philanthropy  were  so  little  regarded  as 
duties,  that  it  requires  a very  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  times  to  find  any  allusion  to 

* Strabo,  lib.  xrii.  c.  1.  tee.  13. 
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Biography-  them.  There  were  tio  public  hospital*,  no  institutions 
' for  the  relief  of  the  infirm  ami  poor ; no  Societies  for 
the  removal  of  abuse*,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  mankind  from  motives  of  charity.  No- 
thing; was  done  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
classes  ; nothing  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  domestic 
slavery,  and  far  less  to  stop  altogether  the  perpetual 
atrocities  of  the  kidnapper  and  the  slave  market. 
The  selfishness  of  human  nature  was  thus  spared  its 
most  fiatniul  sacrifice  ; and  he  who  was  most  largely 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  was  taught  only  to 
abstain  from  doing  active  injury,  and  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  which  he  possessed  in  a life  of  social  and  in- 
tellectual gratification. 

Oftheeflfoct  But  there  was  one  part  of  the  Empire  in  which  a 
InTh^East  *vettcr  knowledge  had  been  slowly  working  its  way, 
bvtberwL  8n,l  roust  by  this  time  have  produced  considerable 
deiK-coftlie  effect.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  Jews  were 
aiul  widely  scattered  over  the  Eastern  Provinces ; and 
ttundaftni  **  Copied  the  language  which  was  most  preva- 
of  tiic  otd  kflt  around  them,  the  Greek  translation  of  tlie  Old 
Testament.  Testament,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Septuagint,  was  the  form  in  which  they  were  most 
familiar  with  their  Scriptures.  Intercourse  with  the 
Jews,  and  an  acquaintance  thus  gnined  with  the  con- 
tents of  their  Law,  and  of  the  writings  of  their  Pro- 
phets, gave  birth,  throughout  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
to  a class  of  persons  who  arc  called  in  our  translation 
of  the  Act*,  by  the  name  of  " the  Devout  j"4  and 
who,  without  thinking  themselves  hound  to  conform 
to  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  worship, 
bad  yet  acquired  those  true  notions  of  the  Divine 
nature  and  attributes,  and  of  the  duties  which  (iod 
demands  of  man,  which  are  so  largely  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  effect  of  tins  knowledge, 
on  those  who  profited  by  it,  was  to  produce  the  very 
virtues  in  which  the  world  was  generally  most  defi- 
cient,—devotion  and  charity  ;t  and  by  these  means  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  was  in  some  degree  pre- 
pared for  the  doctrines  of  a still  more  perfect  law, 
which  were  a few  years  afterwords  introduced  among 
them  by  the  Christian  Apostles. 

Here  then  our  review  of  the  slate  of  the  Roman 
world  must  terminate.  Deficient  as  we  well  know 
it  to  be  from  the  imperfection  of  our  own  knowledge, 
it  will  yet  serve,  perhaps,  to  show  what  were  the  most 
striking  differences  between  the  condition  of  society 
in  those  timet  and  in  ours  ; and  to  point  out  on  how 
much  less  firm  a foundation  civilisation  was  then  built 
than  we  may  hope  is  the  case  now.  When,  however, 
we  reflect  on  the  point  of  time  at  which  this  sketch 
terminates,  other  thoughts,  we  confess,  are  foremost 
in  our  minds,  the  expression  of  which  .we  do  not  feel 
called  upon  entirely  to  restrain.  About  fourteen  years 
before  the  death  of  Augustus,  Jesus  Christ  was  born 
into  the  world,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  after- 
wards the  first  foundations  of  the  Christian  society 
were  bid.  Henceforward  the  Roman  Empire  ac- 
quires, in  our  eyes,  a nearer  interest  ; as  a country 
•o  which  we  were  liefore  indifferent,  becomes  at  once 
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endeared  to  us,  when  we  know  it  to  be  the  abode  of  Cube  Gets- 
those  whom  we  love.  In  pursuing  the  story  of  poii~  v»u«Cir#»r 
tical  crimes  and  miseries,  there  will  be  henceforth  a Augustus, 
resting  place  for  our  imaginations,  a consciousness s 
that,  amidst  all  the  evil  which  is  most  prominent  on 
the  records  of  History,  a power  of  good  was  silently 
at  work,  with  an  influence  continually  increasing,  and 
that  Virtue  and  Happiness  were  daily  more  and  more 
visiting  tf  portion  of  mankind,  which  till  now  seemed 
to  be  in  n condition  of  hopeless  suffering.  The 
reader,  who  bus  accompanied  us  through  all  the  pain- 
ful details  presented  by  the  last  century  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth,  will  be  inclined,  perhaps  with  us,  to 
rejoice  in  the  momentary  contemplation  of  such  a 
scene  of  moral  beauty. 

It  now  only  remains  that  wc  give  some  account  of  Of  the  f*- 
thc  family  of  Augustus,  and  conclude  this  Memoir  wily  of 
with  some  particulars  of  his  owu  private  life.  Wc  Augustas, 
have  already  mentioned  his  marriage  with  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Tib.  Nero,  in  the  year  716  ; and  that  he  had 
at  that  time  one  daughter,  named  Julia,  the  child  of 
his  former  marriage  with  hrriUoniu.  As  he  had  no 
children  by  Livia,  Julia  remained  his  only  heiress,  ami 
the  choice  of  her  husband  became  u matter  of  great 
importance.  She  was  first  married  to  her  cousin 
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Claudius  Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus  by  his 
lister  Octav la  and  the  person  celebrated  by  Virgil 

in  those  famous  lines  of  the  sixth  ^Eneid,  for  which 
Octaviu  so  largely  rewarded  him.  Rut  Marcellus 
dying  young,  and  without  children,  Augustus  selected 
for  the  second  huslmnd  of  his  daughter,  his  oldest  friend 
and  most  useful  adherent  M.  Vipaanius  Agrippa.  This 
marriage  seemed  to  answer  ull  his  wishes,  for  Julia 
became  the  mother  of  five  children,  Caius,  Lucius, 
Julia,  Agrippina,  and  Agrippa  Post  uni  us,  so  called, 
because  he  was  born  after  his  father’s  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  741.  Cuius  and  Lucius  were 
immediately  adopted  by  their  grandfather,  und  assumed 
the  name  of  Caesar  ; before  they  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood,  they  were  distinguished  by  tbc  title  of 
Principet  Juvcntutit,"  or  “ Chiefs  of  the  Youth  $’* 
they  were  marked  out  as  Consuls  elect,  to  enter  upon 
that  office  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  a fit  age  ; they 
were  sent  to  the  different  Provinces  and  presented  to 
the  armies,  as  the  heirs  of  the  Emperor  ; their  educa- 
tion was  conducted,  in  great  measure,  by  Augustus 
himself,  and  they  were  his  constant  companions  at 
table,  and  on  his  journies.  But  all  his  hopes  in  them 
were  marred  by  their  successive  premature  deaths. 
Lucius  Ciesar,  when  on  his  \vay  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Spain,  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Mos- 
silia,  about  the  year  7*®»-4 ; and  Cuius  Caesar,  who 
commanded  the  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Parthio, 
having  been  wounded  in  Armenia,  and  returning 
slowly  homewards  towards  Italy,  died  about  eighteen 
months  after  his  brother  at  the  town  of  Limyra,  in 
Lycia.t  Meanwhile  their  mother,  Julia,  had  been 
married,  for  the  third  time  by  her  father,  after  the 
death  of  Agrippa,  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  the  son 
of  Livia;  but  when  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar  were 
grown  up  to  manhood,  and  were  in  the  height  of  their 
favour  with  their  grandfather,  Tiberius,  for  whatever 
reasons,  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  Rome  to 
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Blogwpl»y.  the  island  of  Rhodes  ; where  be  lived  in  the  greatest 
retirement,  anti  during  n part  of  the  time  in  a sort  of 
Fro“  disgrace,  for  the  space  of  more  than  seven  years.  Dur- 
v ■ c*  ing  his  absence,  his  wife,  Julia,  was  guilty  of  such  gross 

7^®*  infidelities  to  him,  that  Augustus  himself  divorced 
her  in  the  name  of  his  son-in-law,  and  banished  her 
* to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania,* where  she  was  closely  confined  for  some  time, 
and  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour  j nor  would  Au- 
. gustus  ever  forgive  her,  or  receive  her  into  his  pre- 
10  sence,  although  he  afterwards  removed  her  from 
^„D‘  Pandataria  to  Kbegium,  ami  somewhat  softened  the 
severity  of  her  treatment.  After  the  deaths  of  Cains 
ami  Lucius  Ctesar,  Tiberius  was  adopted  by  Augustus 
as  his  son,  in  the  year  75G»+  and  with  him  M.  Agrippa 
Postumus,  now  the  only  surviving  son  of  M.  Agrippa. 
But  Agrippa  Postumus  is  represented  as  a youth  of  a 
brutal  and  intractable  temper ; f and  Livia,  to  favour 
her  son's  interests,  so  exaggerated  his  faults,  and  so 
prejudiced  his  grandfather  against  him,  that  he  too, 
like  his  mother,  was  banished  from  Rome,  and  con- 
fined in  the  island  of  Planasia:  Tiberius  thus  remained 
the  sole  heir  to  the  greatness  of  his  father-in-law  j 
but  in  order  to  point  out  the  succession  even  for  a 
more  remote  period,  he  was  obliged,  by  Augustus,  to 
adopt  as  his  son  his  nephew  (iermanicus,  the  only 
surviving  child  of  his  brother  Drusus,  although  he 
had  at  the  same  time  a son  of  his  own.  Accordingly, 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  life  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius  was  associated  with  him  in  the  Tribunician 
power,  and  in  the  general  administration  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  was  clearly  marked  out  as  his  successor;  while 
Drusus  and  Germanicus,  the  two  sons  of  Tiberius  by 
birth  and  by  adoption,  seemed  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sovereign  power  in  his  family  to  the 
third  generation. 

Anecdotes  We  have  said  that  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  died  in  the 
°*  *2  year  741.  Four  years  afterwards  Augustus  lost  his 

behaviour,  other  chief  counsellor  and  faithful  friend,  C.  Cilnius 
Msecenas,  by  whose  advice  he  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  assisted  in  the  arrangement  of  his  Govern- 
ment. But  his  power  was  now  securely  settled,  and 
the  various  conspiracies  which  were  formed  against 
him  at  different  times  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  were 
the  mere  efforts  of  individual  revenge  or  ambition, 
and  were  all  easily  discovered  and  punished.  In 
the  case  of  L.  Cinna,§  who  had  intended  to  assassi- 
nate him  when  sacrificing  at  the  altar,  he  not  only 
forgave  his  intended  murderer,  but  offered  him  his 
friendship,  and  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  Consul- 
ship ; being  resolved,  it  is  said,  to  try  the  effect  of 
clemency  after  having  indulged  so  largely  in  cruelty, 
or  being  anxious  rather  to  preserve  that  character  of 
magnanimity  which,  since  the  overthrow  of  every 
enemy  whom  he  dreaded,  he  might  counterfeit  with 
little  danger.  Various  other  stories  of  liis  moderation 
are  recorded  ; his  manners  were  affable,  and  courteous 
to  all ; he  forbade,  and  probubly  in  sincerity,  that  auy 
one  should  address  him  by  the  name  of  Dominut , or 
Master  {||  and  when  the  People  wished  to  force  upon 
him  the  ominous  title  of  Dictator,  he  threw  himself  on 
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his  knees,  and  casting  off  his  robe,  and  baring  his  breast,  CniwOcta- 
ititreated  them  rather  to  kill  him,  than  to  oblige  him  to  ri“»C««*r 
accept  it.  In  these  points  the  example  of  his  uncle  ^ 
always  served  as  a useful  warning  to  him  j and  he  Front 
also  learned  from  it  to  avoid  every  display  of  stale  in  y c 

the  appearance  and  manners  of  his  family,  in  the  size  r<^ 

of  his  house,  and  in  the  regulation  of  his  establish-  to  ' 
ment.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  to  a politic  7 C6. 
premeditation  all  the  popular  actions  of  his  reign.  — 
Good  is  ill  itself  so  much  more  delightful  than  evil,  x.  c. 
that  he  was  doubtless  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure  3$, 

of  kind  and  beneficent  actions,  and  perhaps  sincerely  to 
rejoiced  that  they  were  no  longer  incompatible  with  a.  d. 
his  interest.  When  Valerius  Measala  was  sent  to  him  13. 
by  the  Senate,  to  confer  on  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  and  People  of  Rome,  the  title  of  " Father  of 
his  Country,”*  he  was  affected  even  to  tears,  and  re- 
plied, “ I have  now  gained  all  that  I desired.  Con- 
script Fathers  , and  what  have  I left  to  pray  far  from 
the  Gods,  but  that  I may  preserve  to  the  latest  day  of 
my  life,  this  same  unanimous  love  of  my  countrymen.” 

He  did  preserve  it,  and  even  with  an  increased  affec- 
tion ; in  proportion  as  the  remembrance  of  bis  former 
cruelties  became  less  lively,  and  the  period  of  general 
tranquillity  which  had  commenced  under  his  auspices 
was  continually  lengthening.  At  last,  in  the  seventy-  His  last 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  when,  lie  was  going  to  accom-  tickncw. 
puny  Tiberius  as  far  as  Beneventum,  on  the  way  to  llly- 
ricum,  be  was  seized  with  a dysentery,  which  at  first 
attacked  him  but  slightly,  and  did  not  prevent  him  from 
fulfilling  the  object  of  his  journey,  after  having  spent 
some  days  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
cruiting his  strength.  But  on  his  return  from  Beneven- 
tum, his  complaint  grew  more  serious  ; he  stopped  at 
Noln,  ut  the  house  which  had  ladongcd  to  his  father, 
and  in  which  his  father  had  died  ; and  us  he  became 
visibly  worse,  his  wife  Livia  sent  hasty  messenger* 
after  Tiberius,  to  recall  him  instantly  to  the  death-bed 
of  the  Emperor.  Meantime  every  thing  that  passed 
within  the  walls  was  concealer!  by  Livia  with  the  ut- 
most care  ; insomuch,  that  although  it  was  given  out 
that  Tiberius  found  his  adopted  father  still  alive, t and 
had  a long  and  affectionate  interview  with  him,  yet 
Tacitus  informs  us  that  it  was  never  clearly  ascer- 
tained whether  these  stories  were  not  mere  fabrica- 
tions, } and  whether  Augustus  was  not  in  reality 
already  dead,  when  Tiberius  arrived  nt  Nola.  The  Bis  death, 
same  authority  which  related  the  conversation  of  the  c* 
dying  Emperor  with  his  successor,  pretended  also 
that  he  actually  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  ami 
that  his  lust  words  were,  **  Farewell,  Livia,  and  A*  D* 
ever  be  mindful  of  our  long  union.”  It  was  said  that 
he  died  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  August,  in  the  year  of  Rome  7GG,$ 
and  when  he  had  in  fact  a little  more  than  completed 
his  seventy-sixth  year. 

Augustus  was  in  his  stature  something  below'  the  H»  cha- 
iniddle  size,  but  extremely  well  proportioned  : ||  his  r*cbT* 
hair  was  a little  inclined  to  curl,  und  of  a yellowish 
brown  ; his  eyes  were  bright  and  lively,  but  the 


• Siietouiu*.  C.  58.  t Ihid-  C.  97,  rt  irq. 

v Ser  Suetonius,  anti  Velleius  Paterculus. 

| He  was  nominally  born  on  the  twenty-third  of  September, 
Vy  c.  690  ; but  owing  to  the  disordered  state  of  tbe  calendar,  it 
was  in  reality  more  nearly  the  twenty-third  of  July. 

II  Suetonius,  fa  Ajtgmilu,  c.  79. 
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Biography.  general  expression  of  hi«  countenance  was  remarkably 
' calm  and  mild.  His  health  was  throughout  his  life 
delicate,  yet  the  constant  attention  which  be  paid  to 
it,  and  his  strict  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking, 
enabled  him,  ns  we  have  seen,  to  reach  the  full  age 
of  man.  As  a seducer  and  adulterer,*  and  a man  of 
low  sensuality,  his  character  was  as  profligate  as  that 
of  his  uncle ; it  is  mentioned  also,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  gaming,  a propensity  which  he 
indulged  even  when  he  was  advanced  in  years.  In 
his  literary  qualifications,  without  at  all  rivalling  the 
attainments  of  Cresar,  he  was  on  a level  with  most 
Romans  of  distinction  of  his  time  ; and  it  is  said 
that  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  his  style  was 
eminent  for  its  perfect  plainness  and  propriety.!  His 
speeches  on  any  public  occasion,  were  coni]K>sed  be- 
forehand, and  recited  from  memory  ; nay,  so  careful 
was  he  not  to  commit  himself  by  any  inconsiderate 
expression,  that  even  when  discussing  any  important 
subject  with  his  own  wife,  he  wrote  down  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  read  it  before  her.  Like  his  uncle, 
he  was  strongly  tinged  with  superstition  j he  was 
very  much  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning,;  and 

• Suetonius.  in  sttqutt*,  c.  69.  71. 

■f  Ibid.  c.  W$,  el  try.  J Ibid.  c.  90. 


always  carried  about  with  him  a seal  skin  as  a charm  CwusOcta- 
against  its  power  * notwithstanding  which,  in  any 
severe  storm,  he  was  accustomed  to  hide  himself  iu  k uyTatUil*< 
a chamber  in  the  centre  of  his  house,  to  be  as  much 
out  of  the  way  of  it  as  possible  j add  to  which,  he 
was  a great  observer  of  dreams,  and  of  lucky  and 
unlucky  days.  He  was  totally  destitute  of  military 
talent ; but  in  every  species  of  artful  policy,  in 
clearly  seeing,  and  steadily  and  dispassionately  fol- 
lowing bis  own  interest,  and  in  turning  to  his  own 
advantage  all  the  weaknesses  of  others,  his  ability,  if 
so  it  may  be  called,  has  been  rarely  equalled.  His 
deliberate  cruelty,  his  repeated  treachery,  and  sacrifice 
of  every  duty  and  every  feeling  to  the  purposes  of  his 
ambition,  have  been  sufficiently  shown  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative.  But  it  was  his  good  fortune,  for 
the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  to  be  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  had  no  longer  any  temptation 
to  the  same  kind  of  wickedness ; and  thus  it  has  hap- 
pened that  he  whose  crimes  fitted  him  to  rank  with 
Marius  or  Sylla,  with  Nero  or  with  Domitian,  has 
been  loaded  with  praises  as  a benefactor  to  his 
species,  and  bis  name  has  passed  into  a proverb  os  a 
promoter  of  peace,  and  a general  patron  of  literature 
und  of  civilisation. 
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Biopraphy.  Thb  history  of  Latin  Poetry  presents  a pbeno- 
Vj-'y  -w  menon  in  literature  wholly  without  parallel.  The 
From  Homans  were,  from  their  origin,  a people  of  activity 
u.  c.  and  intelligence,  of  strong  passions,  and  romantic 
1.  patriotism;  and  their  history  and  early  fictions  are  so 
to  crowded  with  Poetical  incident,  that  some  writers 
7 66,  have  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  the  great  Historian 
who  records  them,  assumed  heroic  ballads  for  the 
A*  c*  basis  of  his  history.  Yet,  unlike  many  nations  less 
74°.  favourably  circumstanced,  they  remained  for  five  cen- 

to  turies  without  a Poet.  Even  when  the  Muse  of 

D*  Greece  had  unveiled  to  them  her  awful  and  dazzling 
1 **  beauties,  they  seemed  less  to  catch  the  flame  of  Poetry 
than  to  learn  the  art,  and  to  consider  their  composi- 
tions excellent,  only  in  proportion  os  they  were  ex- 
cellent imitations.  In  their  admiration  of  the  beautiful 
picture  which  the  Grecian  genius  had  produced,  they 
lost  sight  of  the  great  original.  Nature;  and  their  com- 
positions accordingly,  present,  in  general,  correctness 
and  precision,  but  are  destitute  of  that  life,  light,  and 
colouring  which  the  presence  of  Nature  alone  can 
awaken  on  the  canvas.  The  most  original  of  all  their 
Poets,  whose  life,  as  best  illustrative  of  thi9  subject, 
we  have  selected  to  treat  more  particularly,  himself 
recommends,  as  indispensable  to  the  Poet,  the  most 
unremitting  study  of  the  Greek  writers,  as  of  perfect 
and  infallible  models;4  and  his  own  practice  abun- 
dantly evinces  the  sincerity  of  his  respect  for  the 
precept.  Overlooking  the  real  peculiarities  of  his 
own  original  genius,  Horace  himself  entertained  no 
higher  idea  of  originality  than  to  make  it  consist  in 
the  introduction  ota  new  form  of  Poetry  from  Greece  : 
and  affected  on  this  ground  to  despise,  as  a servile 
herd  of  imitators,  those  who  only  copied  for  the 
. second  or  third  timc.f  Indeed  an  imitator,  as  the 
Romans  understood  the  word,  only  implied  one  who 
imitated  Latin  authors;  the  imitation  of  Greek  in  no 
way  detracting,  in  their  ideas,  from  the  originality  of 
a composition,  but  rather  being,  in  some  respect  at 
least,  implied  in  its  excellence. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  hope  to  associate  so 

• Hor.  Port.  26R. 

f Lib.  L epla.  xix.  ▼,  |9f  tf  yue  trq. 


closely  the  Biographical  and  Historical  parts  of  an  Horecf.— 
article  as  in  the  present  instance.  Horace  has  left  us  in  Latin 
hia'writings  complete  materials  for  his  own  Biography;  *>octr7- 
and  his  life  was  so  entirely  passed  with  Augustus, 
Maecenas,  and  the  Poets  his  contemporaries,  thut  v c> 
its  history  is,  in  itself,  the  best  commentary  on  the  *j  * 

literary  transactions  of  that  brilliant  period.  He  is,  ^ 

perhaps,  the  best  Historian  also  of  his  country’s 
Poetry $ his  sketches,  it  is  true,  are  concise  and  _ 
incidental;  but  the  outline  is  unbroken,  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  correct.  The  object,  740. 
therefore,  of  the  following  memoir  will  be  to  fill  up  to 
this  outline  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  to  trace  a.  d 
separately  the  progress  of  each  department  of  Poetical  13. 
literature  among  the  Romans,  till  the  consummation 
of  its  perfection  in  the  age  of  Horace. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Roman  State  were  unfavour- 
able to  literary  pursuits  of  any  kind.  Plutarch*-  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassusf  indeed  tell  us  that  Ro- 
mulus was  educated  at  Gabii  in  Greek  literature  and 
science ; but  this  is  extremely  improbable;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  the  improbability  of  the  story,  most 
certain  it  is  that  nothing  resembling  the  effects  of 
education  in  a Prince  was  visible  cither  in  his  own 
conduct  or  in  the  character  of  his  subjects.  On  the 
contrary  we  learn  from  Dionysius,  t that  he  com- 
mitted the  cultivation  of  sedentary  and  (what  he 
called)  illiberal  arts  to  slaves  and  foreigners ; and 
*'  such  employments,”  adds  the  Historian,  “ were  long 
held  in  contempt  by  the  Romans,  whose  only  occupa- 
tions were  agriculture  and  war.**  Yet  n specimen 
of  the  Poetry,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  of  his  day,  has 
descended  to  us  in  the  Hymn  of  the  fratres  Armies ; a Hymn  of 
College  of  priests  instituted  by  the  founder  of  Rome  die  Fntre* 
for  the  purpose  of  perambulating  the  fields  in  Spring,  Arralc*- 
and  of  imploring,  with  religious  ceremonies,  a bless- 
ing on  the  harvest.  This  most  curious  monument  of 
Roman  antiquity  was  discovered  inscribed  on  a stone 
in  opening  the  foundations  of  the  sacristy  at  St.  Peter's 
in  the  year  1778.  It  is  thus  given  by  Eustace  :(f 

•'/<*  Ramu/o.  f .JntHfuKat.  /hot.  lib.  1.  C.  84. 

J Antifoilat,  Rrrm.  lib.  11.  C.  28, 

H Clan.  Tour,  4tn.  edit.  vol.  ii.  c.  10. 
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"CS-  V«rii>u»  arrangements  am!  interpretations  of  this  sin- 
— pular  ilncumenl  have  been  proponed.  It  appears  that 

AC.  the  first  word  should  be  divided  into  Emu  Eases; 

" ,0-  and  sincurrer"  into  sin  currcr.  The  Interpretation* 
10  ure,  as  might  be  expected,  unsatisfactory  nnd  dis- 
*'  “•  content.  We  subjoin  that  of  Lnnzl : *•  JVes,  Lara, 
1;S-  jvsate:  am  lucres  i.  lUaman,  si  not  incvrrcrc  m /fores. 
Mar  Jicr i,  Marti  (XiV»c)  pes/eia  marts  si sir.  Mart. 
Srmones  allrrni  advocate  evarloi.  Nos,  Mamuri,  juvata. 
Triumphs,  Triumph.  Triumph Although  this  inter- 
pretatiou  is  liable  to  some  objections,  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  correct  that  has  been  given;  nor  does  the 
subject  merit,  for  itself,  nny  very  laborious  investiga- 
tion. 

Hymn  of  The  ferocious  spirit  of  the  Government  of  Romulus 
the  SslU.  wa!l>  in  some  degree,  mitigated  by  his  pacific  suc- 
cessor j still,  however,  nothing  deserving  the  name 
of  Poetry  appeared.  l*hc  Salii,  priests  appointed  by 
Numa  to  guard  the  ancilia,  or  sacred  shields,  one  of 
which  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
on  which  the  safety  of  the  Roman  State  was  imagined 
to  depend,  sang  a rude  carol,  a few  words  of  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Vnrroj*  and  although, 
in  the  time  of  Horace,  antiquaries  professed  to  under- 
stand and  admire  it,  the  assurance  of  the  Poet  that  it 
was  unintelligible  to  him  may  reasonably  console  us 
for  its  loss.t  and  may  humble  our  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  decypher  the  isolated  wrecks  which  time 
has  spared  of  those  barbarous  ages.  J The  Iriumphal 
Other  songs,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  by  Livy,$ 
Hymn*.  appear  to  have  been  merely  the  rude,  extemporaneous 
effusions  of  military  licence  amidst  the  hilarity  of  a 
Triumph,  and  never  to  have  been  considered  iu  the 
light  of  compositions  > .and  the  style  and  nature  of  the 
sacred  Hymns  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  what 
bus  just  'been  said  concerning  those  of  Romulus  and 
Nunia.  Cicero  informs  us,||  out  of  Cato’s  “ Origines, ' 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  many  ages 
before  the  time  even  of  that  Philosopher,  to  comme- 
morate the  valiant  or  virtuous  achievements  of  their 
countrymen  in  songs,  accompanied  on  the  flute,  in  their 
entertainments ; and  on  one  occasion  he  regrets  the  loss 
or  these  bid  lads.  Rut  how  far  there  was  any  real  cause 
of  regret,  we  may  tolerably  well  estimate  from  what  is 
actually  known  of  the  state  of  Roman  Poetry,  when 
it  first  hud  any  sensible  existence,  and  when  it  was 
sufficiently  bald,  though  formed  on  the  perfect  models 
of  Greece.  So  little  groundwork  is  there  for  the 
theories  of  Schlegel  and  Niebuhr,  that  the  exploits 
of  the  Roman  worthies  were  contained  in  a series  of 
rhapsodies,  and  much  less  that  they  formed  the  subject 
of  a regular  Epic  poem.  It  was,  most  probably,  this 
rude  kind  of  ballad,  sung  ut  harvest  homes  and  other 
rustic  festivals,  which  gave  rise  to  that  law  of  the 


* J be  t* ng.  JaU.  tI.  1 and  3. 

Ep.  nd  .-Jug.  v.  86. 

J **  ftnliorum  rarmina  rix  saerrdutibus  mi  * if  lit  tntelJigrnda" 
Quint,  lib.  I.  e.  6.  I Liv.  ui.  28.  it.  20.  54.  v.  49.  vi.  10. 

41  7V*c.  Jhap.  i.  2.  ami  Iv.  2.  (/.  Vnl.  Mss.  it.  1.  60.  tie. 
Jirut.  xil. 

^ Scltlrgri, in.  Nieb.  AomucA.  6f«*.rol.ip.  178 — 354,  C»C. 


twelve  tables,  which  Cicero  alludes  to  in  order  to  Horace.— 
show  that  the  early  uges  of  Rome  were  not  so  totally 
destitute  of  cultivation  as  was  generally  believed.*  Poetry. 
“ Si  quit  pipuJu  i* r?n fault,  carmenve  rondisit,  quod 
infaminm  fax  it  fiagitiumvt  alteri,  Juste  ftritor"  The  y * 
following  is  Horace’s  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  j ’ 
of  this  species  of  poetry  :f  to' 


“ AgricoUr  pruri,Jortet,  parrofue  beati. 

Comfit*  pmt  J'fftmrmla,  levaalei  tempore  Jest* 
Corpus,  ft  tptum  animum  rye  Jirtit  riant  f rremtem. 
Cum  wrtu  aperum , purr  it,  et  conjure jSdA, 

Tellur  en u par co,  Sflcanum  latte  piukant, 

EJ'rnfrui  ct  vino  Genium  utemorem  brrvu  trvi. 
Fcjonrim  per  kune  I a real  a lu  mtia  murem 
Eerribu*  at  terms  uppAbria  mitten f mill  / 
Libertiuywr  rreurreutn  accept*  per  aauot 
/.mil  auuiltlurr,  donee  jam  httki  a per  turn 
la  rabtrm  eerti  cirpit  jnrmt,  et  »cr  hnnettas 
Ire  don***,  impaai  mi*** : < Murre  crueuta 
Jteute  laces titi  i fait  imtuctu  quoque  eura 
Coaditioae  super  mutmumt  auimetiam  ter 
I'wmaijur  fain,  mat*  tju/e  no/ let  carmine  yuntfttam 
Merer » Li,  Vcrtrrc  utudum,  formidtue  futlu 
Ad  bene  diemdum  drleetandumgar  redacti.” 


76G. 


A.  C. 

7*0. 

to 

A.  D. 

13. 

Fetccaoiae 

carols. 


In  the  three  hundred  and  ninety  second  year  of  the  Ludl 
city,  and  in  the  Consulship  of  C.  Sulpitius  Pelicua  and  Sccnici. 
C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a pestilence  raged  in  Rome.  J The 
Senate,  after  exhausting  their  whole  ritUMl  of  super- 
stitions without  success,  had  recourse  to  that  nation 
from  which  they  obtained  almost  all  their  sacred 
rites  and  all  their  arts  of  divination  ; — Etruria.  It 
was  then  that  scenic  entertainments,  (iudi  ttcenici)  for 
dramatic  they  could  not  be  called,  were  first  exhibited 
in  Rome.  Poetry  had  bo  little  connection  with  these, 
that  they  did  not  so  much  as  embrace  dumb  show, 
but  consisted  merely  of  dances  to  the  flute.  The 
Roman  youth  were  pleased  with  these  exhibitions, 
and  imitated  them,  accompanying  the  action  with 
raillery.  The  Fesccnnine  carols,  (so  called  from  Fes- 
cettnium,  a town  of  Etruria)  which  were,  for  the  most 
part  as  scurrilous  and  obscene  os  they  were  rude  and 
inharmonious,  and  which  senu  to  have  borne  great  * 
analogy  to  the  Greek  phallic#,  sank  into  disrepute, 
or  were  only  retained  as  part  of  nuptial  ceremonies, 
on  which  they  long  remained  faithful  attendants. 
Frequent  repetition  advanced  the  scenic  exercises  of 
the  Romans  to  their^rst  essay  towards  a regular 
production,  which  was  called  a Satura,  and  was 
accompanied  with  appropriate  music. 

The  derivation  of  this  word  has  been  a point  of  con-  Sstura. 
troversy  with  the  learned.  Not  to  mention  any  other 
authors  who  have  treated  it,  the  Scaliger#  are  divided 
on  it.  The  word  is  written  variously  in  MSS.  of 
authority  : Saiura,  tatyra,  satira.  Some  derive  it  from 
the  “ four  satura"  a dish  of  various  kinds  of  fruit, 
and  suppose  it  to  mean  an  olio  j and  in  proof  of  their 
etymology  they  adduce  the  **  fcget  sntur*f"$  which 
treated  on  several  subject#  ; satira,  ps  they  say,  being 
onlv  n more  modern  orthography  of  satura,  as  **  woii- 
mws  " for  the  more  ancient  form  “ »ra*w»m.M!l  Others, 
who  contend  that  the  true  orthography  is  tatyra, 
derive  it  from  amrttpot,  and  make  it  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  early  satyric  drama  of  Greece.  If  thw 
be  the  true  etymology,  the  early  form  would  Hove 
been,  most  probably,  satura,  which  orthography  we 
shull,  therefore,  adopt. 


7V«\  Ui*p.  iv.  Cf.  Hor.  lib.  il.  Sat.  L t.  S2. 

Ep.  *d  Aug.  T.  138.  * Ll.T' Tl1-  2‘ 

Harris,  PkiUwpAical  Arrangement*,  cb.  18. 

*»  fifcdiMi  e*i  qtudam  U ct  1 Utter*  t**u4.”  JJuiDL  U IV. 
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Exodtt. 


Whatever  be  the  etymology  of  the  name,  the  nna- 
lo?7  of  the  thing  to  the  Greek  satyrics  does  not 
admit  of  doubt.  We  are  ready  to  allow,  with  the 
great  critics  who  hare  treated  this  subject  at  more 
extended  length  than  we  can  do,  that  its  resem- 
blance to  such  a drama  as  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides, 
must  have  been  very  slender : but  it  seems  to  have 
borne  a close  analogy  to  the  satyric  exhibitions  of 
Thespis,  and  a still  greater  to  the  comic  aa-rv/ura  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  Livy,  the  sahtrer  were  dances 
mingled  with  raillery,  which  only  differed  from  the 
old  Fesccnnine  carols  in  being  determinate,  in  respect 
both  of  music  and  verse.  Let  us  compare  with  this 
account  what  Horace  says  of  the  satyri  of  Thespis.* 

*4  Carmine  ft n frit  fieri  rite  m err  t nr  it  ob  hirer** t 
•Vor  elmm  agreslet  mtfrar  ntidat it,  et  at  per, 

Incnlttmi  JOCI'M  trulnnt,  eo  <jni,d 

Hlrrebri*  'rnt  tt  gratd  mndtate  momitait* 

Spectator , /knetutfue  tarrit,  tt  fmtue,  tt  extes." 

The  old  scholiast  certainly  considered  these  to  be  the 
same  as  the  sahtrtt ; for,  in  explaining  this  passage  he 
observes:  " Osttndit  Snturam  n/iiam  esse  > Tragasliu" 
One  distinction  between  the  safwri  and  tatunr,  is  par- 
ticularly insisted  on  ; that,  in  the  latter,  Satyrs  were 
never  introduced;  but  thus  is  more  than  can,  with 
certainty,  be  asserted  In  a matter  of  so  great  obscurity 
and  antiquity.  Neither  is  the  point  of  much  conse- 
quence, as  .Satyrs  were  not  always  introduced  in  the 
Greek  satyri ; the  resemblance  between  which  and 
the  Roman  satura  is  acknowledged  by  Eichstnrdt, 
although  that  author  denies  their  connection,  misled 
by  the  testimonies  of  Horace  and  Quintilian,  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  do  not  bear  upon  the  question. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  regular  drama  by 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  Roman  youth,  leaving  the  newly 
discovered  art  to  its  professors,  continued  their  saturer, 
connected  with  the  Atellane  plays,  under  the  name  of 
exoditt.  ’EfoliwK or  was  the  name  given  bv  the 
Greeks  to  the  part  which  followed  the  last  vAovofa  tra- 
gedy ; f whence  these  saturtr  were  named  erodia,  from 
their  being  brought  on  the  stage  after  the  play.  A most 
striking  point  of  resemblance  existed  between  the.  exodia 
and  the  Greek  sntyric  drama.*  Under,  who  contends 
against  their  identity,  observes  that  the  actors  per- 
formed in  the  some  masks  and  dresses  as  in  the  play, 
and  continued  their  characters ; and  cites,  in  proof, 
the  following  passage  from  Juvenal : 


" T’rbim  rrotfif)  rintm  morel  A tr  liana 
Gntibnj  Anton***." 


Where  it  is  evident  that  a serious  character  was 
burlesqued.  Similarly,  where  Suetonius  says  of  Do- 
mitian,§  “ Oceidit  et  FlrirBum  Jtlimm , qn hd  quasi  scenico 
fjmdto  st ib  prrsond  Partdis  et  CF.  nones  dirortiurn  tuuni 
cum  urore  tructdssrt,"  he  evidently  refers,  by  Under’ s 
admission,  to  a serious  play,  in  the  exndium  of  which 
the  satire  alluded  to  appeared.  Now  this  was  pre- 
riselv  the  case  with  the  Greek  satyric.  Even  after 
Tragedy  had  attained  its  zenith,  it  was  customary  for 
the  poet  to  complete  his  aerpaXae/m  with  a satyric 
drama,  in  which  the  characters  of  the  previous  play 
were  preserved.  To  this  custom  Horace  alludes  in 
his  precepts  to  the  sntyric  poet : 


• Putt.  r.  229. 

+ Ari*.  P**t.  rfoSot  U,  pip**  S.W  rpayyUa*  pm*  »i  oU  i<m 
X*V*»  Da  VOf.  theirs  tt  Ho&iar,  tidteuUur  Lexica,  prs- 

tertim  StephmnL 

* ■Vw.  de  f Arad,  dei  Inter . tom.  it 

1 Soet.  Hamit,  ii. 


" AV  fttiennfv*  Dot*,  <p*irunq*ir  adhiheMhrr  he  rot  Horace.— 

Hr  fall  rontpertn*  m aura  xtrpva  et  attrn,  Latin 

Migr/t  tn  ohttnrai  hunnfi  ter  mane  TAlwaxAS,  Foctrv. 

<Amt  dam  vitnt  knmttm , nn Art  et  mania  efiptet.'**  t ^ < , 

And  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  here  writing  to  Romans,  Front 

on  a Roman  subject;  for,  independently  of  the  test!-  u.c. 

mony  of  the  scholiast  above,  he  speaks  of  the  Taber-  1 
naria,  a species  of  Roman  comedy,  and  makes  a distinc-  to 
tion  between  the  knights  and  the  plebeians: 

•4  OffmdnntHT  mini  yici’Vu*  rit  rt pater , et  ret: 

AVr,  ti  qvid fried  cicrrir  jrrvbat  et  nucit  rmtor,  A.  C. 

A’. if uit  metipmnt  animit  duaantrr  roro.*d.”f  740. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  bring  stronger  proof  that  the  to 
Romans  had  a sntyric  drama,  and  that  it  was  taken  a.  p. 
from  the  satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks  ; and  if  this  13. 
were  not  the  er odium,  we  have  no  account  of  what  il 
really  was.  And  thus  we  should  have  the  paradox, 


that  the  Romans,  who  imitated  every  other  species  of 
Greek  poetry,  had  left  this  untouched,  substituting  in 
its  place,  a composition  perfectly  original,  and  with  a 
name  perfectly  Roman,  although  almost  the  same 
with  the  Greek  appellation  of  this  same  neglected 
Species  of  poetry.  J 

Of  the  JteUana  Fabula  which  next  succeeded,  wc 
have  spoken  in  another  place,  (xviii.  &t,)  and  in  the 
history  of  these  productions  and  of  the  Satire,  in 
order  to  preserve  method,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  advance  very  much  beyond  the  time  when  the 
Romans  first  begun  to  have  Poets  of  their  own. 
Before  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  however,  the 
Satire  was  below  criticism,  and  the  Jtellaim,  if  Poetry 
at  all,  was  not  Latin.  Until  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, therefore,  the  Romans  may  be  said  to  have  been 
without  a Poet,  none  of  the  compositions  then  cxtnnt 
entitling  their  authors  to  that  lofty  name.  Cicero, 
who  U as  tenacious  of  the  literary  excellence  of  his 
country  as  any  author  can  be,  will  not  believe  that  the 
. refined  ears  of  Romans  could  have  been  closed  so 
long  against  the  witcheries  of  the  Pythagorean  Philo- 
sophy hut  he  can  bring  no  better  proofs  of  the  con- 
trary than  what  we  have  already  mentioned  concern- 
ing the  early  lyric  poetry  of  Lntium.|l  Indeed,  he 
admits  that  the  Romans  received the  Art  of  Poetry 
late ; an  expression,  which,  though  certainly  not 
intended  disrespectfully  to  the  Poetical  genius  of  his 
countrymen,  sufficiently  shows  how  differently  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  considered  a Poet ; for,  were  the 
passage  to  be  literally  interpreted,  it  would  run,  “ It  was 
somewhat  late  when  we  were  instructed  in  the  art  of 
original  invention,”  (miijTtnij*.)  Cicero  accounts  for 
this  dearth  of  Poets,  from  the  repugnance  which  the 
people  manifested  towards  them  ; ami  tells  us  that 

* Art.  Poet.  227.  t Art.  Part.  *4*. 

t We  subjoin  tb«  tHla  of  th«  principal  work*  in  which  th«  1m- 
t«f»  and  nature  of  the  Raman  tatura  »re  investigated  or  illustrated  ; 
Isaac  t Caaauboni  de  Satyrin ! Gravomm  pnfri  et  Homan  arum  Sadr  A, 
Lib.  Li.  Ihitrrtation  tnr  let  Cetart  de  JnUen,  et  en  general  tnr  hr 
onrrarct  tmtyriqurt  det  Ancient,  prefixed  to  Sptnhfin'i  French 
translation  Dacier’s  Diteonrt  tar  la  Satire,  in  the  w ext  ml 
volume  of  the  Memoirrt  dr  F Aradeuur  dr*  Interiptinns.  Jnsrpbi 
ScaU^eri  Cat/tMaiionet  ad  ^tanilmm.  Jnlii  f a-tnn*  Ncalifceri  rfe 
Arte  Partied,  Tib.  i.  rap.  ii-  Daniel  is  Heinsli  de  Satyr*  Horn - 
tianA  tract  a tin.  Vulpina  de  Satyr ir  Latimer  natnrd,  4r.  Dryden'i 
Kxtay  on  Satire.  Broinor,  Ihtconrt  car  le  Cy elope  <f  Eartpide  et 
one  le  rare  facie  tafyrufmr  det  Greet,  Itoborlelli  fiber  de  Satyr  6. 
Heyn*  de  SafpricA  poet*  Grircorm*  et  tnfirA  Hamonomm.  Kich- 
•tardt  de  drermatr  Grireomm  camiro  antyrie o.  Cou  fiber  die 

entyrr  dev  Homer  and  A her  J nerval.  FtZgrlt  gear  hie  hte  drr  hmmitehen 
Littemtnr.  Mupcrtue  de  Satin I Horn* norm m,  prefixed  to  In*  JureoaJ. 

| Tate.  IMrp.  hr.  1 H i.  1 , 2. 

f “Seriiu  Pniticnm  not  aerrpinni*.'’  Similarly  Horace,  **  Serna 
rnim  Gnecu  ndmovit  am  mi**  char  fit,"  4c. 
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Biography,  even  those  minstrels  above  alluded  to,  who,  according 
y to  Cato,  an ng  the  warlike  achievements  of  their  an- 

From  cestors  to  the  Huic,  could  not  have  been  approved  by 

v.  c.  that  stern  magistrate,  who  reproved  Marcus  Nobilior 
1.  for  taking  Poets  (meaning  only  Ennius)  with  him  to 
.Etolia.  But  the  question  really  is,  what  was  the 
"66.  cause  which  excited  this  feeling  against  Poetry  ? The 
only  answer  is,  the  unimaginative  character  of  the 
A.  c.  people.  A neglect  of  other  literature  might  be  ac- 
740.  counted  for  from  the  political  situation  of  the  Homans ; 
10  but  contempt  of  Poetry  is  explicable  upon  no  other 
P*  hypothesis.  The  Cells  and  Scandinavians,  the  tribes 
of  the  Arabian  deserts,  even  the  Indians  of  North 


the  miracle  ; she  wound  her  chains  around  her  bar-  I 
barous  conqueror,  and  held  him  in  a slavery  more 
glorious  than  his  boasted  freedom  and  universal  mas- 
tery. But  by  Onrcia  we  are  not  here  to  understand 
Greece  Proper,  but  Gracia  Magna  and  Sicily;  which, 
being  inhabited  by  Greeks,  first  brought,  by  their 
subjugation,  the  Greek  wrriters  to  the  notice  of  the 
Homans. 

The  boundaries  of  Magna  Gracia  are  not  accurately 
ascertained,  nor  does  it  belong  to  us  to  attempt  set- 
tling them  here.  But  the  south  of  Itnly  had  for 
many  centuries,  been  peopled  with  settlers  from 
Greece,  who  retained  and  cultivated  the  Arts  and 


America,  and  the  savage  hordes  of  Australia,  although  literature  of  the  motherVountry.  In  the  487th  year  13. 
without  other  literature,  still  possessed  even  regular  of  the  city,  the  Romans  obtained  complete  possession  Mafiui 
Poetry.  War  alone  was  the  Art  in  which  the  Homans  of  this  interesting  country  by  the  conquest  of  Tnren-  GiucIa. 
excelled,  and  the  fact  of  their  inferiority  in  the  Arts  turn  ; and  the  intercourse  established  between  the  two 


of  civilisation  and  literature,  is  conspicuous  through 
the  dazzling  veil  of  Poetic  light  which  Virgil  has  cast 
around  it,  in  pourtraying  their  military  glory:* 

“ Rxcmdmt  alii  spirant  ia  mo  Him  ora. 

Credo  t tfuidrm  : rivet  rfwcrn/  dr  mar  mare  vulittt : 

Oraknnt  mu  sets  vtelint,  rtrhfwr  muatHs 
Jietnibmf  radio,  el  targrntia  tidrra  dternt  : 

Tu  ttgtrt  im fieri*  popwlat,  SOMIXR,  vtrmnd*; 

Her  THU  erunt  arlet : Paris  fur  imponrrr  morem, 

Parcere  swhjectis,  et  dr  hr  dart  superb**." 

Etrurian  The  subjugation  of  Etruria  by  the  Roman  arms  is 

Literature,  considered  by  many  os  the  primary  cause  of  the 
civilisation  which  dawned  on  the  Homans  at  the 
beginning  of  their  sixth  century.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  event  atall  familiarized  the  victors  with 
Etrurian  literature,  with  which,  such  as  it  was,  even 
before  this  conquest  they  were  tolerably  well  acquainted. 
Their  commerce  with  the  Etruscans  was  considerable  ; 
from  tHcm,  as  we  before  observed,  they  derived  their 
sacred  rites,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  pretended  art 
of  divination  ; and  this,  if  it  were  not  the  only  litera- 
ture which  the  Etruscans  studiously  cultivated,  seems 
to  have  been  all  for  which  the  Homans  valued  an 
Etruscan  education.  “ llabco  aucloret ,"  says  Livy, 
streaking  of  the  four  bund  red  and  forty-fourth  year  of 
Rome,  “ vulgo  him  Nomatiot  pucrat,  sient  nunc  Gratis , 
i/a  Etnucis  Uteris  ertutiri  solitos.''f  CiccroJ  and  Valerius 
Maximus}  tell  us  that  the  Senate  sent  youthsf)  of  the 
principal  families  in  Rome  to  the  nations  of  Etruria, 
to  be  instructed  in  their  prophetic  discipline.  The 
Poetry  of  the  Etruscans,  ns  far  ns  we  can  learn,  was 
contemptible  to  the  last  degree ; their  ignorance  of 
the  drama,  in  particular,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
what  has  already  been  said  about  Etruscan  players  in 
Home.  Prom  them  therefore  the  Romans  certuinly 
never  derived  their  Poetry ; and  had  they  done  so,  the 
opportunities  were  so  great  and  so  numerous  before 
the  final  conquest  of  Etruria,  that  it  is  most  impro- 
bable that  they  would  uot  long  before  have  availed 
themselves  of  them. 

OrerkLitc*  Horace  indicates  the  real  cause  : 

riturr.  4t  Gmakcia  rapt  a fermm  victor  an  Cfpit , «l  ortn 

In  twill  wgretti  La  Ho  | 

It  was  Greece,  and  Greece  alone,  thnt  was  equal  to 

• /Em.  *i.  f Liv.  lx.  36- 

$ Or  Di*.  I.  41.  * Val.  Max.  ».  I. 

|I  There  U * contrm'rrojr  about  thrir  number.  The  copies  of 
Cicero  prenerulty  Unto  tlx  ; tlio*c  of  Valerius,  ten.  Commenta- 
tor*. howc»«rr,  arc  jm*rally  agreed  that  Valerius  meant  to  follow 
ClrrttJ,  altlwHigli  it  is  diffimlt  to  decide  wliicb  text  is  corrupted, 
if  indeed  both  are  not,  The  number  of  the  F.trurian  nations  w.ui 
twelve. 

^ F.p . ad  Aug.  T,  156. 


nations  necessarily  introduced  literary  pursuits  at 
Rome.  The  study  of  poetry  in  particular  had  not 
been  neglected  by  the  Italian  Greeks.  Pythagoras 
and  Ilia  School  gave  their  Philosophic  precepts  in 
verse:  Orpheus  of  Crotona  wrote  a Poem  on  the 
Argonnutic  expedition ; Ibycus  of  Rhcgium  com- 
posed odes;  Alexis  of  Thorium  wrote  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  comedies;  Stcphnnus,  his  son,  was  a 
comedian.  Dunlop4  says  that  this  Steplwnu*  (whom 
he  calls  Stefano,  apparently  taking  this  part  of  his 
work  from  Tirabosclii,  Storm  delta  Lett.  ItaL  lib.  i. 
part  2.  c.  2,)  was,  according  to  Suidas,  the  uncle  of 
Menander.  The  wrord3  of  Tirabosclii  are  certainly 
ambiguous;  but  Suidas,  in  the  edition  which  Tira- 
bosclii  himself  cites, makes  Alexis,  and  not  Stephnnus, 
the  uncle  of  Menander.  “ A\cf«*  Qovpiot."  *•  I V?©i»e 
It  rruT/M'x  31t» mvtpou  *©3  KtvfUKov."'\  Tiraboschi  and 
Dunlop  make  Stephnnus  a tragedian  on  the  authority 
of  Suidas ; but  the  lexicographer  adds,  “ «V\*  t*  viov 
STr^aiwr,  Kiii  ai'Tov  KQM1KON. 1 Xenocritus  of 
Locris  wrote  dithyrambs,  Theano  of  the  same  place 
composed  lyric  poetry,  and  N’ossis  also  of  Locris 
wrote  epigrams. 

The  conquest  of  Mugna  Gracia  was  succeeded  by  Sicily, 
an  event  which  contributed  in  a still  greater  degree 
to  advance  the  cause  of  literature  among  the  Romans. 

Two  years  only  after  the  capture  of  Tarentum,  arose 
the  first  Punic  war.  The  scene  of  this  contest  was 
not,  as  formerly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own 
territory ; a circumstance  which  gave  them  leisure  to 
contemplate  the  charms  of  the  Grecian  Muse  at  home, 
while  they  were  every  day  unveiling  new'  beauties  in 
the  theatre  of  the  war,  Sicily.  In  this  country  tlio 
flowers  of  Grecian  Potty  had  blossomed  with  much 
greater  luxuriance  than  even  on  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent, and  here  was  the  cmdlc  of  the  pastoral  and 
comic  Muses.  It  was  here  that  Stesichorus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  invented  Bucolic  Poetry,  and  certainly 
did  reduce  lyrical  compositions  to  the  regular  division 
of  strophe,  antistropbe,  and  epode.  It  was  here  that 
Empedocles  " married  to  immortal  verse  ^ the 
**  illustrious  discoveries”  of  his  "divine  mind  ; that 
Epicharmu*  invented  comedy,  which  win  cultivated 
by  Philemon,  Apollodorus,  Corcinus,  Sophron,  and 
various  others;  and  that  Tragedy  found  successful 
votaries  in  Empedocles,  Socicles,  and  Achanis.  It  was 
in  Sicilv  that  the  mime  was  invented;  or,  at  least, 
perfected  ; Pindar,  Aeschylus,  and  Simomtles,  had  rc- 
• Hut.  of  Pom . Lit,  vok  i.  p.  63. 
f Suid.  toe.  'AAt$u. 
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Ri  -jraphy.  sided  at  the  Court  of  Ilicro  I.  and  Thcognis  of  Mc- 
earn  committed  his  precepts  to  elegiacs  in  Sicily.  The 
From  jyjonjdii  also  were  authors  as  well  os  patrons  of  lite- 
w*  c*  rary  men.  At  the  time  when  the  Romans  were  in 
Sicily,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Theocritus  was  living. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Carthage,  in  the 
* year  of  the  city  512,  a part  of  Sicily  was  ceded  by 
A c Treaty  io  the  Romans,  who  had  now  leisure  and  tran- 
**4o‘  quality  to  enable  them  to  inquire 

to  44  Quid  Sophocles,  et  Thnpit,  el  .Flsekplus  utile ferrmt." 

*12  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  Provinces 
came  to  reside  at  Rome,  and  imported  their  arts  and 
cultivation  ; and  from  this  periq^  the  History  of  Ro- 
man Poetry  assumes  a regular  and  connected  form. 
Early  In  the  Consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Cento,  and  M.  Sem- 

Drams.  pronius  Tudilanus,  the  513th  or  514th  year  of  Rome, 
(for  in  Cicero's  time  authors  were  not  agreed  on  the 
exact  chronology,*)  Livius  Andronicus  first  advanced 
the  Dramatic  Art  from  the  satura  to  a regular  plot.  His 
surname  evidently  proves  that  he  was  a Greek,  but 
whether  of  Greece  Proper,  Italy,  or  Sicily,  is  not 
known.  His  Roman  name  seems  also  to  intimate  that 
he  was  the  freedman  of  a certain  Livius ; it  being  the 
custom  of  freedmen  at  Rome,  to  assume,  on  liberation, 
the  name  of  their  former  master.  It  is  most  probable 
that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  their 


The  names  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  Andronicus  are  I 
Achilles,  Adon,  /Eg'uthus,  Ajax,  Andromeda,  Antinpa, 
Ontauri,  Equut  Trojanus,  Helena,  Hermione,  Ifio,  Lydias, 
Protesilaodamia , (fortfc  Protesilaus  et  Laodamia ) Sermuj,  ' 
Tereus,  Tracer,  Firgo.  Beside  his  Dramatic  works, 
he  made  a translation  of  the  Odyssey  in  the  Satur- 
nian metre ; and  Livy  tells  us,  that  n Hymn  com- 
posed by  him  in  honour  of  Diana,  was  sung  through 
the  city  by  twenty-seven  virgins,  in  the  year  546, 
of  which  the  Historian  gives  us  no  very  favour- 
able account  : “ Hid  tempestate  fortilan  laudabile 
rudibus  ingtmiis,  nunc  abhorrens  et  inconditum,  si  rc/era - 
tar."*  Some,  on  the  authority  of  Diomedes,t  the 
Grammariun,  make  Liviu9  the  first  Latin  Kpic  Poet; 
but  for  “ Livius " wc  should  read  or  44  is”  as 

is  found  in  the  best  editions.  Livius,  according  to 
Suetonius,  1 taught  Greek  at  Rome;  that  is,  translated 
Greek  words  and  authors  for  such  us  were  desirous  to 
obtain  a knowledge  of  the  language ; for  the  Art  of 
Grammar  was  then  unknown  to  the  Romans.  He 
lived  till  Cato  was  a 44  youth  ;”§  that  is,  till  he  had 
reached  his  seventeenth  year,  iind  therefore  could  not 
have  died  before  the  year  of  the  city  535.  But  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  his  having  lived 
until  54C  ; as  the  Hymn  sung  in  that  year  might  have 
been  composed  on  some  previous  occasion. 


wars  in  Magna  Gracia  or  Sicily,  as  the  Romans,  at 
that  time,  had  no  regular  intercourse  with  Greece.  He 
is  generally  asserted  to  have  been  the  slave  of  Livius 
Salinutor,  but  Tiraboschi  can  find  no  better  authority 
for  this  statement  than  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius;  and 
as  Salinator  was  not  Consul  until  v.  c.  534,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  master  of  Andronicus  was  another  of 
the  same  family.  Attius,  the  annalist,  according  to 
Cicero, f said  that  I.ivius  was  made  captive  at  Taren- 
tum,  thirty  years  after  the  date  usuully  assigned  to  his 
fjrat  play  ; but  Cicero  treats  this  as  a gross  error.  The 
account  which  Livy  gives  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Drama  is  curious.  J " Livius,"  says  he,  44  being,  as 
was  then  the  case  with  all,  the  actor  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions ; and  having  weakened  his  voice  by  being 
frequently  recalled  on  the  stage,  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained leave  to  introduce  a boy  to  sing  his  part  before 
the  flute-player,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  perform  his 
compositions  with  more  spirited  action,  because  he 
was  no  longer  impeded  by  the  use  of  his  voice.  From 
this  circumstance,"  adds  the  Historian,  44  arose  the 
custom  of  actors  performing  to  the  singing  of  others, 
and  only  employing  their  voices  in  dialogue."  The 
works  of  Andronicus  have  perished  ; but  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  opinions  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  Time 
might  have  been  more  injurious  to  us.  Cicero  says 
they  were  not  worth  a second  perusal  ;§  and  Horace, 
in  whose  time  they  were  regularly  taught  in  the 
schools,  reproves  the  undiscriminnting  antiquaries  of 
his  day,  who  exalted  them  above  the  refined  produc- 
tions of  a more  polished  age  : l| — 


Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  first  epoch  of  Comedy. 
Roman  Poetry.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss, 
separately,  the  progress  of  its  different  departments 
during  that  period,  which  lasted  about  two  centuries, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  splendid  a*ra  of  which  the 
life  of  Horace  supplies  to  us  the  literary  history. 

Cncus  Nj’ivius,  six  years  after  the  representation  of 
Livius’s  first  Play.lJ  became  a candidate  for  Dramatic 
fame,  and  wrote,  as  well  as  Livius,  Comedies  and  Tra- 
gedies. The  names  of  the  latter  preserved  to  us  are 
sEgisthw,  Alcesfis,  Danae,  Dulorestes,  Equus  Tro- 
janus,  Hesiona,  Hector,  Iphigenia,  Lycurgus,  Ph  ir- 
itis**, Protesilaodamia,  and  Telephus . His  Comic 

humour  seems  to  huve  partaken  inueh  of  the  old 
Satyric  spirit, und  like  that  of  the  early  Comic  Poets  of 
Greece,  to  have  been  fearlessly  and  liberally  directed 
against  the  leading  characters  of  the  State.  The 
following  lines,  preserved  to  us  by  Aulus  Gellius.lf 
were  applied,  by  common  scandal,  to  the  elder  Afri- 
canus - 

“ Etiam  tpti  res  magnet  ttrpi  gruil  glorias?, 

C*j*t  facla  piu  nunc  vigtnl,  qui  a pud  gent  re  solus 
Pr+stat,  emu  tuns  paler,  cum  pallso  mno,  mb  turned  abdurst ! * 

He  had  also,  in  a comprehensive  line,  insinuated  that 
the  family  of  the  Metclli  did  not  enjoy  the  Consulship 
on  account  of  their  own  deserts,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  evil  destiny  of  Rome  - 

“ Fata  Mrtelh  Homme  Jfuml  Consoles, " 

This  the  Metelli  retaliated  with  a threat,  which  was 
afterwards  executed  on  the  Poet : 


“ Mon  equidcu s insector,  delenslaque  carmtna  Li ri 
Essr  rear,  memirni  qua  plagasum  msAi  par  10 
Orbiliam  dir  fare • sed  rnsmdata  riders, 

Pulckraqttt,  et  tract  is  minimum  ditlanlia,  wi  iror. 

Inter  fuse  errfara % nnicuii  si  forte  decorum,  et 
Si  emus  panto  concinnior  ussus  et  alter. 

Input?  tatum  ducit  rendstque  pocma." 

• C\c.  Brat,  xriii.  ef.  quad.  Tame,  Disp.  i.  1.  Aid.  Cell  xr».  21, 
t S’  X LiT  vU.  2. 

| Ibid.  mil.  H JMM.  ad  Aug. 

▼OL.  X. 


“ Da  bunt  malum  Mettlli  .Vrvto  Pott*4 

Nfevius  was  imprisoned,  and  composed  in  confine- 
ment his  two  Comedies,  the  Hariolus  and  the  Ironies  :*  * 
and  for  the  sake  of  these,  which  were  a sort  of  recanta- 

• Lit.  xxril.  37.  f Diom.  Gram.  ili. 

J De  lllustr,  Oram.  1. 1.  * Cic.  Cato.  MaJ.  xiY. 

f Aral.  Cell.  xvii.  21.  X Xoct.  Alt.  vi.  18. 

• • Aul.  GelL  i.  24. 
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Biography.  tjon  cf  ht»  former  lampoons,  he  vu  set  at  liberty  by 
' the  Tribunes  of  the  people.  Gcllius,  in  the  passage  from 
whence  this  information  is  taken,  tells  us  that  the  Sa- 
tire of  Xaevius  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  Poets;  and 
Horace  informs  us  that  the  popularity  of  the  Poet  was 
so  great,  and  that  his  works  were  so  well  known,  that 
copies  of  them  were  neglected  as  useless  to  perpetuate 
what  was  in  every  man's  memory:— 

v at  vtentibm  he  ret 


766. 


A.C. 

740. 


44  ,V#twi  in  na.iikj  non  r 

Pit ut  fttwu."* 


a.  d.  The  readings  and  interpretations,  however,  of  this  pas- 
13.  sage  are  various.  Xtevrus  died  at  Utica,  whither  he 
had  been  banished  for  continuing  his  invectives  against 
the  Roman  Aristocracy,  about  u.  c.  550. 

The  lawless  ami  unsparing  satire  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
intolerable  even  in  the  licentious  Democracy  of  Athens, 
was  little  likely  to  maintain  a permanent  ascendancy  at 
Home.  The  example  of  Ncevius  Jmcl  not  been  lost, 
Plautus,  and  his  successor,  Plautus,  carefully  evaded  the  mis- 
fortunes which  it  appeared  would  too  surely  attend 
ridiculing  the  public  characters  of  the  day.  Some  of 
his  productions  seem  imitated  from  the  later  Plays  of 
Aristophanes,  or  what  is  generally  called  the  Middle 
Comedy  of  the  Greeks  ; and  in  these,  probably,  public 
characters  were  covertly  satirized.  Others,  again,  are 
formed  on  the  model  of  Menander,  or  the  Xew  Co- 
medy. Plautus,  as  we  learn  from  Horace, t was  an 
imitator  of  Kpichnnnus ; hut  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  merits  of  bis  model,  nor  the  extent  of 
his  success.  When  we  read  the  Plays  of  Plautus, 
and  learn  from  all  antiquity  how  highly  they  were 
admired,  we  cannot  but  feel  surprise  at  finding 
Horace  treating  them  as  works  agreeable  indeed  to 
their  rustic  forefathers, t but  perfectly  obsolete  in 
his  own  more  polite  and  fastidious  age.  Hut  perhaps 
this  is  more  than  ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  deduced 
from  tbe  word*  of  the  Poet: — 


44  At  nottri  ffHrt  Plmmtino*  et  nnmtm  et 
Laudnvere  ml  it ; nimtnm  palienter  ntrumjne, 
jVr  dieam,  t/nlti,  mirali  t n mado  igoet  n> 

Seimut  immrhmnmm  lepido  trpnmere  diet  mm, 

I^fgiti  mitMH/tu  KMuim  digtUt  enlleimu,rt  attre." 

These  words,  although  they  are  generally  understood 
to  imply  the  most  unqualified  censure  on  Plautus,  in 
reality  only  charge  his  metres  with  ruggedness,  and 
his  jests  with  coarseness  ; the  truth  of  which  charges 
will  hardly  be  denied  by  his  most  devoted  admirers. 
The  Comedies  of  Plautus  are  written  in  a style  much  too 
unfettered  by  the  Aristotelian  rules  of  composition, 
to  command  the  entire  approbation  of  critics  of  that 
School;  but,  though  he  is  greatly  inferior  to  Terence 
in  felicity  of  expression  and  purity  of  language,  his 
Dramatic  flights,  not  unfrequently,  surpass  the  loftiest 
of  that  most  elegant  writer. 

Comic  t The  New  Comedy  of  the  Romans  was  not,  in  all 
Metre.  respects,  a copy  of  the  Greek ; the  scene  was  gene- 
rally laid  at  Athens,  and  tbe  characters  were  of  the 
middle  station  of  life,  ns  in  Menander;  but  the  arti- 
fice of  a double  plot  was  added,  and  the  Latin  Muse, 
in  all  other  compositions  severer  than  her  sister  of 
Greece,  in  the  Drama  allowed  herself  much  greater 
licences,  and  these  in  Comedy,  were  almost  unbounded. 
It  was  doubted  in  the  time  of  Horace  whether  Co- 
medy was  a Poem  inasmuch  as  its  subject  and  style 


are  prosaic,  and  it  only  differs  from  prose  by  being  Horace.— 
metrical.  Even  in  this  latter  respect,  however,  the  Latin 
difference  is  not  very  sensible,  and  the  following  pas- 
sage  of  Cicero  will  show  that  the  harmony  of  the  V'""7TV— 
Comic  verse  was  not  very  perceptible,  even  in  his  From 
time:  Conticorum  senarii,  propter  simi/itudinem  ter-  V\Cm 

moms,  sic  tape  sunt  abject i,  ut  nonuumfuam  vix  in  his  to* 
numcrus  et  versus  intetligi  possitf’*  and  among  the  JSC. 

moderns,  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  Bentley,  and  Faber,  who  * 

have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  metres  of  Terence  to  A c> 
rule,  have  been  obliged  to  admit  great  numbers  of  ex-  740. 
ceptions  to  their  theories.  The  Latin  Comic  measure,  to  * 
like  its  model  the  Greek,  consists  for  tbe  most  part  of  a.  d. 
iambic  trimeters  and  trochaic  tetrameters,  although  13. 
these  are  much  less  restricted  than  the  corresponding 
metres  of  the  Greek  Stage.  Thus  the  iambic  verse 
admits  in  everyplace,  except  the  last,  wherein  the  cha- 
racteristic fool  is  always  preserved,  the  dactyl,  ana- 
paest, spondee,  tribrach,  pyrrhic,  and  proccleusma. 

The  same  feet  are  allowed  in  tbe  trochaic  verse.  The 
ouly  distinction  is  that  the  iambus  is  never  admitted 
into  the  trochaic  verse,  nor  the  trochee  into  the  iam- 
bic. A principal  difficulty,  however,  arises  from 
many  words  being  scanned  in  Comedy,  as,  doubtless, 
they  were  pronounced  in  conversation,  in  order  to 
bring  this  species  of  composition  still  nearer  tbe  forms 
of  ord i nary  life.  We  shall  give  some  instances  from 
Terence: 


ElU'on  of  r.  /.iWri  | its  •y'lm  | dl  fuit  | pttfe  | tit  n'in  | rim.  | 

Umb.Tnn. 

rf  «mH  far  vivendi,  sad  /W  for /Si/. 


£11  Wot.  of  /•  m «/  ad  | nAt  it  r I Hit  <?***  \ h*Ut  I rreti  | fbnt. 

lamb.  Trim. 


Vint  for  iUns. 

Elision  of  J.  Qm‘  imitr  \ in  hie  \ * iffa'  is  | kne  ft  | i««i/  | in 
men  \ ten i j Ai  | Iki.  Trocli.  IVtr.  Cat. 

Qm‘  inter , <?**’  inter,  for  Qmid  inter. 


But  even  these  rules  will  not  explain  every  verse. 

Terence  is  more  remiss  in  the  construction  of  liis 
verses  than  Plautus,  and  the  traces  of  early  rusticity 
which  were  said  by  Horace  to  exist  even  in  his  days 
in  the  literature  of  his  country,  are  no  where  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  versification  of  the  Comic 
Poets  of  Lotiuxn. 

The  Roman  Drama  did  not  strictly  confine  itself  to  Pr*tm* 
Greek  subjects.  Horace  commends  those  authors  and 
who  had  patriotically  ventured  to  desert  tbe  beaten  Ta^at*. 
path,  and  celebrate  national  topics  :— 


44  .Vpt  minimum  meruert  derm,  vestigia  Or  re  9 
Ann  denerere,  et  celebrnre  dmmentica  fmeUt, 

Vet  spu  Prmtextcu,  vet  daewere  J^gtns." 


'ITiese  plays  were  Tragedies  and  Comedies  respectively, 
of  which  the  characters  were  Roman.  Patrick,  indeed, 
in  the  life  of  Terence  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  that 
Poet,  contends  that  the  Preetcxtcc  were  only  Comedies 
of  a more  serious  kind.  This  idea  is  very  common, 
and  is  advocated  by  Gyraldus  and  J;  C.  Scaliger, 
(Gy raid,  de  Comtrdid. — Seal,  de  Cam.  et  7 Voy.  cap.  iii.) 
But,  whatever  they  may  have  been  called,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  had  not  the  nature  of  Comedy.  Gyral- 
dus distinguishes  thus  between  Tragedy  and  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  Prwiext&ts  Comedy.  ,e  Pro  testa 
verb  in  hoc  d Trngsedid  differl,  qubd  in  Tragadid  heroes 
introducuntur,  in.  Pratcitaid  Romano:  persona:,  ut  Brutus, 
Deems.’’  According  to  this  account,  they  were  Trage- 


•Ep.mdA* V. 
X De  Art.  Peel. 


+ Kp.  ad  Amg. 

% Ibid.  Sot.  1.  4.  4ft, 
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740. 
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Biography,  die*  on  Roman  subjects.  It  Is  true  that  the  word 
s— 'v~w'  Togata  was  used  generally  to  express  n Roman  Piny, 
Front  in  opposition  to  Palliata , a Greek  Play  ; because  the 
PneUxta  was  but  the  Toga  of  the  nobler  Romans,  and 
only  differed  from  the  ordinary  Toga  in  being  bordered 
with  purple  : Toga  Prjttkxta  purpttrd.  When,  how- 
ever, the  word  Togala  is  used  specifically,  it  denotes 
the  fahula  tabemaria,  or  Roumn  Comedy ; or,  a 
higher  class  of  Comedy  than  the  tabernaria,  but  still 
purely  Roman.  Besides  these  terms,  there  were 
others  referring  to  the  internal  economy  of  plays.  A 
Comedy  which  contained  much  bustle  and  action  was 
called  Malaria ; the  reverse  of  this  was  called  Sta- 
tarui  i and  where  the  two  were  combined,  the  com- 
position was  called  Mixta.  The  principal  writers  of  the 
Conurdia  Tagata  were  Trahea,  Lamia,  Pomponius, 
Atta,  Titinius,  and  Afranius.  The  loss  of  the  writings 
of  the  last* mentioned  Poet,  which  were  committed  to 
the  flames  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  Gregory  I.  is  an 
irreparable  calamity  to  literature.  From  the  character 
which  he  possessed  among  his  countrymen,  and  which 
has  been  so  beautifully  given  in  one  line  by  Horace,* 

" JMtitur  .if rani  toga  amremtu  Meuandro," 

there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  Dramas  were,  at 
once,  excellent  and  original ; and  it  must  have  been 
curious  to  sec  what  the  vigorous  mind  of  a Roman 
Dramatist  could  have  produced,  when,  drawing  from 
the  great  model.  Nature,  he  continually  corrected  and 
refined  his  copy  from  the  elegant  proportions  of  the 
Attic  Thalia.  Stephens  has  collected  a few  scattered 
fragments  of  this  author,  nnd  though  little  judgment  of 
the  Poet  can  be  formed  from  them,  some  of  them 
evince  great  delicacy  and  elegance. 

We  have  scanty  means  of  tracing  the  progress  of 
Comedy  between  the  times  of  Plautus  and  Uiosc  of 
Terence.  All  the  works  of  the  numerous  Comedians 
who  flourished  during  that  period,  exclusive  of  a few 
fragments,  huve  perished.  Their  names,  and  the 
titles  of  their  plays,  may  be  found  in  Fabrieius  s 
Bibliotheca  Latina,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  Ccccilius  Statius  is 
the  most  celebrated  among  them  ; Varro  gives  his 
plots  the  palm  ;f  Cicero  doubts  whether  he  is  not  the 
best  Comic  Poet;$  and  Quinctilian  anil  Horace  bear 
testimony  to  his  great  popularity.^  Cicero,  however, 
in  other  passages,  condemns  his  LatinUy.il  But  the 
best  idea  to  be  formed  of  Cccilius  is  from  certain  pas- 
sages of  his  Phcittm,  an  imitation  of  the  IT\o*/o»*,  or 
Necklace  of  Menander,  which  Aldus  Gellius  has 
cited,  together  with  the  originals,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  inferiority  of  this  Poet,  and  Latin 
Poets  in  general,  to  their  Greek  masters^  If  we 
are  to  take  these  passages  of  Ca*cilius  as  a specimen 
of  the  method  of  imitation  of  the  Comic  Poets,  we 
shall  find  it  greatly  to  have  resembled  Vinril’s  imita- 
tion of  Homer  or  of  Theocritus.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  general  style  or  character  of  the  Comedies 
written  during  the  intervul  now  in  question,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  Terence  could,  at 
once,  have  raised  this  species  of  composition  to  the 
perfection  in  which  ’he  left  it,  had  not  several  grades 
intervened.  Indeed,  the  very  nature  of  Comedy  had, 
during  this  period,  undergone  alteration ; seeking  no 

* md  ’*Ug'  + F*  Ptrrmmo.  ap.  A'm.  in  roc.  Pouccrc. 

J /V  Oral.  ft  Quint,  lib.  x.  1.  Bor.  £>.  ad  Aag. 

II  Ep-  *4  •4/f.vil.  3.  Brat,  lxxir. 

1 Lib.  ii.  23. 


Terence. 


longer  to  please  by  the  mere  ridiculous,  the  Comic 
Muse  had  applied  herself  to  the  more  worthy  and 
Philosophical  task  of  delineating  ordinary'  life  as  it  is, 
with  its  pathetic,  no  less  than  its  amusing  character. 
This  appears  from  the  following  judgment  of  Varro  :* 
" wAOtj  Trabca,  et  Attiliu*  et  Ca-ciliu*  facile  moverant.” 
This  is  the  style  of  Comedy  which  Terence  has  chosen 
to  excel  in  ; although  in  pathos  he  was  held  inferior 
to  those  Poets.  There  is  indeed  no  violent  excitation 
of  the  passions  in  Terence  ; but,  while  the  writings 
of  Plautus  are  studiously  filled  with  jests  nnd  witti- 
cisms, it  is  seldom  that  Terence  indulges  in  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  but  is  content  to  raise  a laugh  naturally 
from  his  subject ; employing  sometimes  a grave  and 
sententious  discourse,  which  would  have  been  quite 
incompatible  with  the  Middle  Comedy.  The  unities, 
somewhat  loosely  observed  by  Comedians  of  the  old 
school,  have  never  been  violated  by  Terence,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  IfeauUmltmorutnenos ; and  to  this  rule 
lie  has,  apparently,  made  important  sacrifices.  The 
artifice  of  a double  plot,  occasionally  found  in  Plautus, 
was  carried  to  its  perfection  by  Terence,  whose  skill 
in  its  management  is  in  the  highest  degree  admirable. 
Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  society  at  Athens,  (the 
scene  of  the  greater  part  of  Latin  Comedies,)  where 
master  and  slave  formed  the  only  prominent  distinctions, 
and  such  the  severity  of  the  laws  which,  both  there 
and  at  Rome,  guarded  every  avenue  of  Satire,  that  the 
Comedies  remaining  to  us,  those  of  Terence  especially, 
present  little  novelty  of  character  or  plot.  A jxira- 
site  and  n soldier,  n courtezan,  n gentleman  and  a 
slave,  are  the  usual  ingredients  of  the  Drama  ; the  in- 
terest of  which  usually  turns  on  the  dexterity  of  the 
last,  and  the  catastrophe  on  one  of  the  characters 
turning  out  to  be  a frec-woman  of  Athens. 

A life  of  Terence  is  extant  which  is  referred  by 
some  critics  to  Dnnatus,  and  by  others  to  Suetonius. 
This  uncertainty  is  of  no  small  importance  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  narrative.  If  Donatus  was  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Virgil,  he  was  so  careless  and  so  credu- 
lous that  his  historical  authority  is  contemptible.  We 
fear,  however,  that  the  internal  evidence,  as  far 
as  style  is  concerned,  would  fix  the  story  upon  him. 
The  anecdote  of  Terence  supping  with  Carcilius,  is 
quite  lhmatian.  and  cannot  be  true,  from  chronolo- 
gical considerations,  if  Ciecilius  the  Poet  he  meant ; 
but  some  copies  have  Casrius.  Similar  is  the  relation 
of  Consetius,  quoted  by  the  same  author,  that  he 
perished  on  his  return  from  Greece  with  one  hundred 
and  eight  Comedies,  which  he  hail  translated  from 
Menander  j when  it  is  most  probable  that  Menander 
wrote  only  one  hundred  and  nine,  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  he  wrote  so  many  ; and  Terence  hail  already 
imitated  four  of  them.  Part  of  the  work  is  certainly 
the  production  of  Suetonius ; but  whether  this  is  only 
a short  quotation  or  the  bulk  of  the  history  is  uncer- 
tain; Terence,  however,  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  a Carthaginian,  nnd  to  have  been  a slate  at 
Rome,  where  ho  was  early  liberated.  He  was  intimate 
with  Scipio  Africanus,  the  younger,  and  Lielius;  who 
arc  accused,  with  no  slight  colour  of  probability,  of 
having  assisted  him  in  the  composition  of  his  Come- 
dies. Ft  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  exquisite 
purity  and  elegance  of  the  Tercntian  Latinity  should 
be  the  unassisted  production  of  a Carthaginian  slave  ; 
and  Terence  himself  admits,  in  the  Prologue  to  Ins 
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Biography.  Ad  el  phi,  that  he  received  the  assistance  of  persons 
* who  were  eminently  useful  in  the  State: 

" Sam,  qubd  isti  dicunt  malmdi,  homines  nnbilr* 

Emm  adjutarr,  and  sxeibrtt  ,• 

Q* ad  Uti  malrdietum  rtkimrui  tttc  rxislumaat. 

Earn  I* M firm  hi*'  duett  majumam,  quinn  tllu  placet 
Qmi  vokti  mnirerut  et  papula  flaunt ; 

(/uaruM  operS  in  bell*,  in  at  to,  in  ur/fatia. 

Sue  quiifue  tempore  mtii  eit  ii*f  tuperbid.’* 

Similar  ia  the  passage  in  the  prologue  to  the  Heau - 
tontimorumenos : 

44  Turn,  quad  matevebrs  ret**  pa  fin  diet  Hat, 
lirfunti  ad  tludiam  kune  te  appUet late  mtutcam, 

13.  AmicJm  iugmia  /return,  hand  uaturn  sud  ; 

Arbitrlum  rente*, m,  tot  tea  ej  lit  tut  at  to 


His  Biographer  tells  us  that  Terence  waa  less  solicit* 
ous  to  defend  himself  ugainst  this  charge,  because  he 
knpiv  that  the  reputation  of  being  the  author  of  his 
Comedies  was,  by  no  means,  unacceptable  to  his 
patrons.  lie  was  born,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, after  the  second  Panic  war,  and  died  in  the 
Consulship  of  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  Fulvius  Nobi- 
liar, anil  consequently,  v.  c.  5U4. 

We  have  thus  traced  Latin  Comedy  to  its  meridian  ; 
the  causes  of  its  decline  subsequently  will  he  more 
conveniently  noticed  when  we  advance  to  the  Poetry 
of  the  Augustan  age. 


Tragedy.  While  Thalia  had  been  improving  the  first  essays  of 
Roman  genius  into  regular  Comedy,  Melpomene  was 
not  without  her  votaries.  A#  no  regular  Tragic  pro- 
duction anterior  to  the  Augustan  age  has  reached  us, 
we  must  be  content  to  take  our  estimate  of  the 
excellence  of  Homan  Tragedy  from  the  opinion  of 
their  critics ; the  fragments  extant  not  being  in  any 
instance  sufficiently  numerous  or  connected  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  whole  compositions. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  breathe  a spirit  of  the  purest 
Poetry;  but  the  diction  is,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  age,  harsh  and  unmodulated.  As  in  Comedy,  so 
in  this  branch  of  the  Drama,  an  early  excellence  was 
followed  by  premature  decay.  The  best  Tragedies, 
for  the  most  part,  hail  been  written  before  the  lan- 
guage had  attained  vigorous  maturity ; anil  there 
were  causes  to  discourage  Tragedy  subsequently . which 
we  shall  hereafter  discuss.  Horace  accuses  the  Ro- 
man Tragedians  of  carelessness  anil  inaccuracy,*  w hile 
he  admits  their  Tragic  spirit  and  the  success  of  their 
sallies.  Quinctiltftn  speaks  highly  of  Attius  and  Pacu- 
viusjf  and  yet  allows  that  their  writings  were  defi- 
cient in  the  last  polish,  which,  however,  he  considers 
rather  the  fault  of  their  age  than  of  their  genius. 
The  Thyesles  of  Variuf,  according  to  this  author, 
was  comparable  to  any  of  the  Greek  Tragedies ; and 
the  Medea  of  Ovid  he  considers  a remarkable  evidence 
of  what  that  Poet  could  effect,  when  he  preferred  the 
regulation  to  the  indulgence  of  his  genius.  A similar 
eulogy  on  these  productions  is  passed  by  Tncitus  in 
his  Dialogue  **  de  Oraloribus."  “ Nee  ullus  Asinii  aut 
Me  unite  liber  lam  illuslris  ett  quant  Medea  Oridii,  aut 
farii  Thyesles."  The  favourite  Tragedian  of  Quinctilian, 
however,  was  Pomponius  Sccundus ; whose  claims  to 
priority,  while  his  learning  and  eloquence  were  ad- 
mitted, were  yet,  it  seems,  disputed  at  that  time 
We  have  already  seen  that  Livius  Andronieus  and 
Ncevius  were  Tragedians  as  well  as  Comedians.  En- 


• Ep.  ad  A*g.  16 1.  f Lib.  x.  I. 


niu“,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  Horace.- 
make  more  particular  mention,  composed  Tragedies  Lath* 
and  Comedies  ; he  obtained,  however,  his  highest  v j 
Dramatic  reputation  from  the  former.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  in  any  respect  more  original 
than  the  Roman  Comedy.  The  names  of  almost  all 
the  Roman  Tragedies,  preserved  by  Fabricius,  (Bib- 
lioth.  Lot.  lib.  iv.  c.  1,)  prove  that  they  were  trans- 
lations or  imitations  from  the  Greek,  perpetually 

44  Pretenting  Thebe*,  and  Prion*'  line. 

And  the  tale  •/  Troy  divine. 

In  their  Tragic  metres  the  Romans  were  much  severer 
than  in  their  Comic.  They  seem  indeed,  to  have  ad- 
mitted the  same  number  of  feet  in  both;  but  the 
iambus  occurs  much  oftencr  in  Tragedy,  and  the  w hole 
verse  is  modulated  in  a manner  which  makes  it  always 
perceptible,  and  sometimes  even  harmonious.  The 
difference  w hich  is  thus  produced  between  the  Tragic 
and  Comic  senarii  is  even  greater  than  that  which 
exists  between  the  hexameters  of  Virgil  and  the 
Satirists. 

As  far  as  wc  learn,  the  highest  favours  of  the  Tragic  Attios  and 
Muse  were  reserved  for  Attius  and  Pacuvius.  The  *,M:u,riu». 
opinion  of  the  critics  of  Horace's  day,* 

" Ambigitur  quatir*  utrr  utra  sit  prior , aufert 

Pnrnriur  pom  fa  mam  tenis,  Attius  ALTI, 

is  just  that  of  Quinctilian  :t  “virivm  plus  Allio  tribui- 
tur ; Pacuvium  videri  ooctiobem  qui  esse  docti  officiant 
volant."  Correctness  and  eloquence  seem  to  have 
been  the  great  merits  of  Pacuvius,  and  in  these  he 
probably  surpassed  all  other  Tragedians  of  his  country. 

One  interesting  circumstance  is  connected  with  this 
Poet,  his  tragedy  of  Pnulus  was  the  first  in  Latin  on 
a Roman  subject.  Who,  however,  was  the  hero  of 
this  play  is  not  apparent.  Attius  also  composed  Tra- 
gedies, the  subjects  of  which  were  Brulus  and  the 
younger  Ikcivs  Pacuvius  and  Attius  were  patronized 
severally  by  the  celebrated  Ladius  and  Dccimus  Bru- 
tus. Attius  appears  to  have  been  intimate  with,  and 
almost  a pupil  of,  Pacuvius.  His  first  Tragedy  was 
performed  under  the  same  tediles  as  the  last  of  his 
master. J He  seems  to  have  imitated  ^vschylus  in  the 
loftiness  of  his  style  and  subjects.  He  is  called  by  Ovid 
“ ammoti  Allies  orv," § and  Paterculus  attributes  to  him 
more  spirit  than  the  Greeks  possessed  ![|  “ In  Ulis  limtr, 
in  hoe  pent  pins  ridetur  fume  sanguinis.  A similar 
expression  occurs  in  Persius,  concerning  this  writer, 
which,  though  it  is  not  meant  in  commendation,  seems 
yet  to  imply  that  his  fault  was  turgidity : **  vexosus  liber 
Attl Two  Plays  arc  ascribed  to  him,  Mercator, 
and  Nuptue,  which,  apparently,  were  Comedies. 

Wc  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  the  Roman 
Tragedy  with  two  passages  from  its  most  celebrated 
authors,  in  which  the  reader  will  readily  discover  the 
seeds  of  many  well  known  passages  of  modern  Poets. 

The  first  is  from  Attius,  and  is  preserved  by  Cicero  in 
the  second  Book  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods.  It  describes  the  astonishment  of  a shepherd 
who  beheld  “ the  first  bold  vessel  **  from  the  summit 
of  u mountain,  and  is  written  in  iambics : 

14  tanta  mole*  labitur 

Frrmebuuda  ex  alto,  ingenti  aamitu  et  spirit*. 
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« « undaj  voMt  i cortices  ri  suxcitat, 

Hull  prolapta  : pel  a gut  rerpergit projtuit. 

Jlir,  dt rM  interruption  cream  non-burn  re/ritr, 

/Attn  jurtrf  iu  bit  me  rent  it  exssuUvm  raai 
Saj'ttm,  aut  procellis,  vet  glob  out*  turbine* 

Exittere  ictot  undo  tvneursan tibua 
A m tmeitre*  Pont  us  st  rages  «miW  ; 

Aul./ortt,  Triton,  fuscind  cvertena  tpents, 

Suiter  tit  die  n penitssa  umdunti  in  freto 
Afoiem  ex  ptofwtda  kixcoih  ad  ciaimm  emit” 

The  next  is  from  Pacuvius,  and  describes  the  storm 
which  assailed  the  Greek  army  on  its  departure  from 
Troy.  It  is  in  trochaics:* 


*•  “ Inter ea  prapi  jam  occideatr  tale  inhorreteil  mare: 

13.  True  Alee  condvphcantur , nocturne  rt  m minim  ore  treat  nigrar . 

Flamma  inter  nubrs  corutcat,  cm- loot  tanitru  cant  remit, 

G'ruxdo,  mixta  itnbri  lorgiftuo,  nibitd  turbine  precipitant  cadit : 
l 'ndique  amort  emit  trumpunl,  trn'  e rittunt  turbines, 

Ferret  test*  pelagus 


Haring:  concluded,  for  the  present,  our  remarks  on 
the  Roman  Drama,  it  may  not  be  deemed  impertinent 
to  subjoin  the  review  of  popular  opinion  on  its  writers 
which  Horace  has  transmitted: 


" .Vtrriut  in  manibtu  nan  nt,  at  msutibui  turret 
Petal  rte.ena ; udeb  lauctum  rit  vet  as  omne  pot  via  ; 
Ambigitur  yuotin  nter  utra  tit  prior,  amfert 
Pacurmt  daeti  famnm  irni*.  At  tint  alii ; 

Dititut  A front  toga  comnuue  Menendro  ; 

Flout  vs  ad  ucuiplar  Siculi  pr  operate  Epicharmi  i 
Vincere  Csecitius  gravitate : Term  hut  arte." 


Satire.  Satirical  compositions  have  always  existed  in  every 
nation;  human  excellences  and  infirmities  are  alike 
engaged  in  promoting  their  popularity.  The  Philoso- 
pher and  the  Moralist  cannot  review  the  follies  and 
vices  which  degrade  and  pollute  their  species,  without 
yielding  to  the  expression  of  virtuous  and  philan- 
thropic indignation,  while  the  malignant  passions  are 
gladdened  at  the  exposure  of  another’s  faults.  We 
have  already  seen  that  in  a period  of  the  Roman  history 
when  every  species  of  regular  Poetry  was  unknown 
the  ,c  malum  carmen,"  or  libellous  verse  was  prohibited 
by  a statute.  The  scenic  entertainments  were  the 
chief  vehicles  of  these  offensive  compositions,  as  being 
the  most  public;  and  when  these  were  improved  into 
satura,  the  11  mala  carmina  " were  so  far  from  being 
universally  discontinued,  that  they  were  rather  more 
systematically  pursued.  The  introduction  of  the  legi- 
timate Drama  turned  them  into  another  channel ; and 
thus  we  find  Njevius  aclaptingthe  Satirical  vein  of  the 
old  Greek  Comedy  to  the  domestic  occurrences  of  his 
day.  The  signal  example  which  the  Roman  Aristo- 
cracy made  of  this  Poet,  checked,  but  could  not  long 
arrest,  the  current ; it  soon  flowed  with  redoubled 
strength  and  impetuosity  in  another  direction  ; and 
while  it  retained  the  old  name  of  satura,  with  which, 
from  long  association,  it  seemed  identified,  it  so 
entirely  changed  its  form  ns  to  give  rise  to  those 
expressions  of  Horace  and  Quinclilinn  which  have  led 
many  critics  to  suppose  that  theoldjulura  was  a Roman 
invention.  As  the  English  word  Satire  is  generally 
applied  to  this  Poem,  we  shall,  in  future,  employ  it,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  satura,  from  which  it  differed 
materially  in  form  and  excellence,  though  possessing 
the  same  name. 

To  the  Satire  the  Latin  writers  constantly  assign  a 
Roman  origin, — " Satura  tota  nostra  “ here,  at 

least,  we  have  drawn  from  our  own  resources."  Yet 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  merits  of  this  solitary 
pretension  to  originality,  we  find  them  admitting  that 
the  some  sentiments  and  modes  of  thinking  hao  been 

• Clc.  de  Div.  i.  14.  Cf.  Id.  de  Oral.  iii.  39, 


common  among  the  Greeks,  but  then,— they  had  never  Horace. — 
expressed  theta  in  hexameter  verse  ! such  is  the  proud 
title  to  originality  which  the  Romans  acquired  hy  v wtfy- 
Altering  the  versification  of  the  old  Greek  Comedy! 

The  severity  of  historical  justice  itself  might  relent  u#  c 
in  favour  of  a claim  so  rarely  made,  and  so  weakly  ’ 
supported.  Yet  this  compels  us  to  assert  that  to 
originality  of  the  Roman  Satire  rests  then  on  a 766. 

very  slender  foundation,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  

tr i Wot  of  the  Greeks.  Lucilius  is  asserted  by  Horace  a.  c. 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  New  Satire;  and,  740. 
accordingly  he  acknowledges  the  earlier  Poet  to  be  his  to 
master  and  model  in  this  species  of  composition.  Hut  a.  d. 
although  Lucilius  was  the  first  who  composed  a regular  13. 
metrical  essay  on  a Satiric  subject,  the  transition  from 
the  Dramatic  to  this  almost  didactic  form  did  not  take 
place  immediately.  The  Satires  of  Ennius  and  Pacu-  Ennian 
vius  have  not  reached  us  ; those  of  the  latter  indeed  Satire, 
are  only  mentioned  by  Diomcdcs  the  Grammarian  : but 
the  accounts  which  ancient  authors  have  left  us  of 
the  Ennian  Satire,  prove  that  it  was  the  rude,  but 
natural,  result  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
Aristocracy,  which  drove  Satire  from  the  Stage.  “ Car- 
men," says  Diomedes,*  "quod  ex  rariis  Pocmatibus 
constabat,  Satura  r ocabatur;  quale  scripserunt  Pacu- 
p ius  el  Ennius.”  By  *'  earia  pocmata  *’  Diomcdcs  doe* 
not  mean,  as  Mr.  Dunlop  understands  hiin,f  a cento, 
or  mixture  of  extracts  from  various  authors,  but 
a mixture  of  various  kinds  of  verse  ; wherein  dac- 
tylic, iambic  and  trochaic  verses  were  promiscu- 
ously confounded,  after  the  manner  of  the  Map^rnjv 
of  Homer.  This  interpretation  is  warranted  by  the 
few  fragments  which  remain  to  us  of  the  Satires  of 
Ennius.  They  are  not  indeed,  sufficiently  numerous 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  Poem* 
whence  they  are  taken  ; but  we  learn  from  Aulus 
Geltius,!  that  Ison's  Fable  of  “ the  lark  and  her 
young"  was  versified  in  one  of  them,  probably  intro- 
duceo  in  the  same  manner  as  “ the  country  mouse  and 
city  mouse”  in  Horace  ; Quinclilian  also  tells  us,§  that 
the  subject  of  another  was  a contest  between  Life  and 
Death.  Gellius  subjoins  the  moral  of  his  Fable,  which 
was  written  "t ersibus  qcadhatjs,"  ie.  in  trochaic 
tetrameters: 


**  Hoe  erit  tiki  argument***  temper  In  promt*  ritum  < 

Af  quid  extptrUt  amici**,  fund  lute  agere  pan  it.” 

Cicerojl  has  preserved  some  verses  of  Ennius,  of  ex- 
quisite point,  which,  in  all  probability  belonged  to  his 
Satires,  and  which  wc  shall  subjoiu  ; 

11  JVew  ha  be  n drniqua  naaei  Alar  sum  Augur  cm, 

AVim  vit  anas  A ru* pices,  non  de  Circa  Astralagos, 

A'®*  I tin  rot  conjee  tores,  non  interpreter  torn  mum  / 

Am  mint  u sunt  amt  scientist , mat  arte  diviui , 

Sed  superstition  r alee,  impudent  tuque  hariofi, 

Avt  merles,  nut  imam,  out  quibus  egestas  tmperat. 

Qui  rui  qrurstns  ran*}  ft  las  stunt  ant  sentential  t 
Qui  nil  srmilasn  non  sapiunt,  alter \ mov* Irani  riom: 

Quibus  divitias  poilicenlvr,  ah  iii  drachmas*  primal, 
tie  divitiis  nbt  dedmennt  drachmnm ; reddant  c trier  a." 


If  this  spirited  passage  be  a sample  of  the  Satires  of 
Ennius  there  is  great  reason  to  deplore  their  loss. 

Hut  whatever  may  have  been  their  intrinsic  merits, 
their  absence  is  materially  injurious  to  the  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  merits  of  his  successors. 

If,  however,  the  loss  of  the  Satiric  writing*  of  Ennius  I.urilum 
and  Paeuvius  be  unfortunate  for  the  illustration  of  the  Satire. 


• Gram.  Iii.  483.  t Hitt,  of  Horn.  Lit.  p.  HH»« 
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Biography,  history  of  Roman  Poetry,  that  of  LuciHus’s  works  is 
'.j-  ^ ptill  more  so  for  the  general  interests  of  literature. 
From  Careless  tmil  incorrect  as  this  author  was  held  by 

u.  c.  Horace,  that  great  Poet  has  not  hesitated  confessedly 

1.  to  imitate  his  style  and  to  acknowledge  his  superiority 
even  to  himself ; an  acknowledgment  which  no  student 
766.  jjoracc  will  refer  to  diffidence  of  His  own  powers. 
— In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  resemblance  of  the  two 
a.  c.  writ*.rs  is  remarkable,  if  the  character  which  Horace 
7**°*  gives  his  master  be,  in  any  degree,  correct  :* 

**  /Me,  cefutfidir  arrana  todaltbur  dim 
A*  1 • CredeLal  it \lrrit  i urrqur  *i  matt  remrrut,  utqahm 

13*  Deeurrrnt  dt'v,  neqat  » (uni.  Qw«  jit  ut  dmjiii 

Fatted  putt  at  ceiuU  detenpia  t a tie  {Li 
Vita  tent 


These  lines  perfectly  describe  the  conduct  of  Horace. 
This  Poet  lias  given  us  a very  elaborate  judgment 
on  the  writings  of  Lucilius.t  From  this  it  appears 
that  lie  copied  the  old  Greek  Comedians  in  every  thing 
but  metre ; J 

*•  Evpdis,  ntqur  C rattan,  Aritfophanctque  pit  tat, 

Atque  alii,  quuruu  i Co  madia  l‘rt%ca  irrorvm  ett  ; 

Hint  amah  prntl ft  LacUiat,  hater  •eynutut, 

A/uintit  t ant  am  pedtbut  namrriique. 

Although  Horace  accuses  him  of  inelegance  in  ver- 
sification, it  appears  from  the  fragments  of  his  writings 
collected  by  the  laborious  Francis  I>ousa  that  he 
rejected  the  mixed  measures  of  his  predecessors.  The 
first  twenty  books  of  his  Satires  were  in  hexameters, 
and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  thirtieth  and 
last,  which  was  also  in  hexameters,  were  in  iambics 
and  trochaic?.  He  is  censured  by  Horace  for  being 
as  careless  as  voluminous ; the  fragments  of  his 
works  now  extant,  though  numerous,  arc  seldom 
connected i where  they  are  so,  they  scarcely  bear  out 
the  charge.  The  great  Poet,  however,  seems  less  to 
condemn  Lucilius  than  to  deprecate  the  excessive 
admiration  of  his  writings  which  was  then  fashionable 
among  the  literati  at  Home.  Of  two  faults  Lucilius 
appears  to  have  been  clearly  guilty;  corrupting  his 
native  tongue  with  an  inordinate  admixture  of  Greek, 
and  separating  the  syllables  of  a word  by  a harsh 
and  unusual  tmesis.  The  first  of  these  was,  absurdly 
enough,  considered  by  his  admirers  as  an  excellence, 
and  Horace  has  not  been  u little  severe  on  the  subject : 

" ‘ At  magnum  fecit,  quad  rev  hit  ftrrm  Cat  in  it 
Mitral/.’  0,  text  itmhurum  quint  putt  til 
DiJHctle  rt  ;airwm  Hhodiu  qtiuJ  P it  Ao  leant  i 
Comtigit  F 

Of  Lucilias's  phUotlenic  propensities  the  passages 
remaining  to  us  afford  ample  proof.  Wc  shall  in- 
stance one  or  two,  iu  order  to  show  the  validity  of 
the  grounds  which  Horace  had  for  his  censure.  Cicero, 
in  his  third  book  **de  Orutorc,”  quotes  the  following: 

" (Juarti  lepide  rompoitir  at  tetrerala-  omart 

Arte,  porimeato , atqar  CHBUN.m  i'ermiculoto.n 

And,  oftenvards  : 

**  haheo  genera  m ; nr  tu  tit." 

Another  instance  is  not  less  remarkable  :§ 


11  Sane  crate*  aaWtwSiaapav  tca\A(*+*y*y  ilium 

• • • t t • 


(’umprraam  cut  vara**  fmttc  AmpkHit/ouu  tucomr 
Atrmeaam’,  clique  altar,  Cedant  ipiaat  deuiqur  nolo 
litter r,  mte  nde,  atqnr  B*Tu\Ao0ev  r/ige  quodrit 
Ti^  tire  nr  < pit  i*  aliquant  row  inugunn  ha  It  nitre, 
Vrrrucmm,  *«-!•«•*  ptrtuMt,  rminuluia  mum” 


# Sat . it.  I.  30. 
: Id.  L 4.  I. 


t Sat.  hr.  et  X. 

% Dmw.  Eel.  Lac.  xriL  1. 


This  style  has  been  occasionally  imitated  by  Juvenal, 
the  professed  follower  of  Lucilius.  The  last  mentioned 
fault  of  Lucilius  has  been  thus  illustrated  and  ridiculed 
by  Ausonius : * 

“ r tUA  Cur  ant - mur  pdieri*  -tied. 

Mete 1 1 to  ducat  eotnponere  nomine  certain ; 

Luctfi  cater  tu  mutator  eru." 

Lucilius,  however,  with  these  and  all  bis  other  faults, 
was  a great  genius  and  a noble  writer,  if  we  can 
rely  on  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  QuinctUian,t  while 
he  studiously  expresses  his  dissent  from  those  who 
would  place  him  on  the  summit  of  the  Latian  Par- 
nassus, no  less  decidedly  disclaims  the  censorious 
sentiments  of  Horace.  Plit\y  and  Cicero  extol  his 
*'  urlanitos  " and  “ styli  wttvs/'X  expressions  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  Horace : 

“ ■ qahd  SALE  MCI.  TO 

1'rhem  defhewt 

and  " Emunckt  naris,"  and  Aulus  Gellitis  calls  him 
“ r:r  apprime  lingua  Latinl  *d«u,  ’§  The  animated 
description  of  this  Poet  which  has  been  left  us  by  one 
who,  indisputably,  had  a right  to  criticize  him  is  in 
the  memory  of  every  scholar  : 

“ Ease  i •chit  ttncfo  quo  tier  Luciliut  ardent 
Infrrmutl , rnbet  auditor,  eui  frigida  meat  ett 
Crtmtaibut : taeitd  tudaat  year  media  culpA." 

His  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  Comedians  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  of  polishing  while  it 
sharpened  his  weapon ; and  the  protection  which 
the  friendship  of  Scipio  and  Ladius  afforded  him, 
enabled  him  to  attack  with  impunity  vice  and  folly, 
however  well  sheltered  in  the  folds  of  the  PralexUn 
Yet  was  he  no  less  the  enemy  of  plebeian  vice  : 

44  Primorrt  popult  arripuit,  populumque  tributtm. 

Sc 1 1 ter t ami  etqtttu  Virtuti,  alqur  rjut  amicit." 

M'hat  he  considered  Virtue  we  lenm  from  a passage 
preserved  to  us  by  Lnctantius,;|  for  the  purpose  of 
cavilling  at  its  particulars,  although  it  is  indeed  a 
noble  monument  of  heathen  morality,  and  the  source, 
as  this  father  admits,  from  which  Cicero  derived  the 
substance  of  his  OJficut.  Horace  himself  might  not 
have  blushed  to  own  it  : 

«*  Fftrfttt,  Albine,  ett  prtttwm  pertdrere  vrrum, 

(Jarir  in  emmttur,  ywru  cm  mu’  rrba\  palette 
Vtrtut  art  Ao»iim,  Wire  id,  quod  qutrqve  ha  beat  ret. 
fir  tut,  set  re  Annum  n (turn,  utile  quid  tit,  honethrm : 

Qur  buna,  qutr  mala  itrm,  quid  inutile,  turpe,  in  honest  mu  ; 
Virtue,  querrendtt  r,t  Jineut  scire  mm iu  tuque  ; 
f'irtui,  divitiis  pretium  pertdrere  pane i 
fir  tut,  id  dare,  quod  re  iprd  drhetur  honor  i ; 

Hotfrni  erne  alqur  tnrmirrtm  ham  I mem  morumqme  malontm , 
Contra  drfmtaretn  Aotmnum  miniMfUf  Umarum  ; 

Magatftrarr  hot,  hit,  hear  vrUf,  Ait  Vice  re  amic unit 
Coinmada  pro- terra  patriot  tibt  prtma  putare: 

Deinde  parent um.  tertia  jam  pot! masque,  nattra." 

It  would  be  scarcely  expected  that  wc  should  give 
here  any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  the  numerous  frag- 
ments of  Lucilius  which  remain  to  us.  Most  of  them 
nrc  disjointed  and  corrupt ; but  many  arc  written  in 
the  finest  spirit  of  Satire:  in  them  the  private  life  and 
public  Religion  of  the  Homans,  especially  their  idolatry 
and  Polytheism,  are  ridiculed  and  exposed  with  the 
keenest  sarcasm.  Resides  his  satires.  Lucilius  wrote 
a comedy  called  Xumnu/aria,  to  which  according  to 
Porphyrion,  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace,  tlitt  Poet 
alluded  in  the  tine 

“ Pythias , nauattii  liter  a ta  Simone  talratum." 

• Ep . r.  md  Them*.  t Ub.  X.  1. 

t (if.  dr  Orat.  ii.  I'lin.  peer/.  Hitt.  Sal.  § Sad.  Alt.  It  lit.  5- 
U l nit.  /Nr.  vi.  &,  6. 
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Biography.  He  wrote  also  Epode  Hymns,  and  a Poem  colled 
Serranos.  All  theae  works  haw  perished.  Horace 
From  tells  us  that  the  theme  of  some  of  his  Poems  was  his 
friend,  the  younger  Africanus,  whose  intimacy  he 
cultivated  when  serving  under  him  nt  the  siege  of 
Nomantia.  Of  bis  life  few  particulars  are  known, 
lie  was  a Roman  knight,  and  was  born  at  Suessa  in 
the  territory  of  Au  run  cum. 

Marcus  Terentius  Varro  is  admitted,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  antiquity,  to  have  been  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  Romans  : and  the  titles  preserved  to 
us  of  his  works  prove  the  extent  of  his  information. 
The  doctrines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  though  personally 
important  to  all,  were  too  intimately  involved  with 
the  abstractions  of  the  Philosophic  ^H-hools  to  reach 
the  generality  of  readers.  Varro,  whose  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  Philosophers  and 
whose  extensive  general  reading  peculiarly  qualified  him 
for  the  task,  undertook  to  array  in  a plain  and  popular 
dress  those  wise  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life, 
which  before  had  lain  concealed  under  the  cumbrous 
attire  of  dogmatic  Philosophy.  Such  are  the  motives 
which  Cicero  makes  him  assign  for  the  publication  of 
his  Menippeaa  Satires;*  adding  however  his  own 
opinion,  that,  although  the  work  was  diversified  and 
perfectly  elegant,  it  could  only  be  said  to  hare  entered 
on  Philosophy,  and  though  it  had  done  much  towards 
inciting  to  its  study,  it  had  effected  little  towards 
instruction.  Much  the  same  opinion,  as  regards  the 
latter  part  of  it,  is  expressed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  of 
Vnrro's  prototype  Menippus.f  As  the  works  of  both 
writers  arc  now  lost,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
Varro’ s own  assertion  in  Cicero,  that  he  imitated  with- 
out translating  him : the  probability,  however,  is  in 
favour  of  the  superiority  of  Varro.  Menippus  indeed, 
in  common  with  the  Sillographers,  seems  to  have 
introduced  much  more  parody  than  even  the  earliest 
Roman  Satirists,  if  his  works  did  not  wholly  consist 
of  it.  In  the  absence  of  better  information,  the 
imt,  rj  miwMmii  ” of  Lucian  may  be  consulted, 
where  his  style  is  caricatured.  The  Satires  of  Varro 
the  names  of  which  are  preserved  to  us  amount  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven ; the  diversity  of  their 
subject  matter  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
arbitrary  selection  of  titles,  comprised  under  the  letter 
A in  Fabricius's  alphabetical  arrangement,  Aborigines, 
wept  tWOpuTwr  IS?  Admmxndis,  tW  6 'alius 

Fundanius . Agatha,  Age  modb.  ’An  Atfivq,  tel  irtpl 
a iptoemr,  Ajax  stramtntitius.  'AXXtn  ovtot  'UpmsAip. 
"Afiaov  utTp4*t,  wrpi  (piXaprjxtpta v . AndabaUe.  Anthro- 
popolis,  wwpl  lUpl  apx?p,  tel  Marcopolis. 

llqu  apxuipiatmv , tel  Serranus.  Wcpi  upsrqr  tmjtrtoi, 
rei  Trihodiies.  Hep*  atypoliai*?* , wi  vmalia.  Armor  inn 
judicium . U«p<  dppyuurifror,  tel  Triphallus,  Autu - 
malm,  v el  Maronws.  Dacier  in  hit  Essay  on  the  Ro- 
man Satires,  has  collected  a few  fragments  cited  by 
ancient  authors  from  tbe  Satires  of  Varro.  Rut  the 
best  judgment  to  be  formed  of  their  nature,  at  the 
present  day,  may  be  obtained  from  the  extant  Varronian 
Satire  of  Petronms,  the’Avori>Xo*vvr*«#«t  of  Seneca,  and 
the  Ctesares  and  of  the  Emperor  Julian. 

With  the  exception  of  Varro,  History  furnishes  us 
with  the  name  of  no  eminent  Satirist  between  the 
times  of  Lncilius  and  Horace.  Publius  Terentius 
Varrq  of  Atax  is  mentioned  by  Horace f as  having 
attempted  Satire  unsuccessfully,  in  common  with 


* Aesd.  i.  2. 3. 


t Lib.  vi.  99. 


t Lib.  1. 5mt.  x. 


u certain  others."  These  were,  perhaps,  Sirvius  Ni-  Honwe.- 
canor,  mentioned  by  Suetonius  * as  the  author  of  a Latin 
Satire,  Lenams,  the  freedman  of  Pompcy  the  Great,  l>0frtry- 
who  satirized  the  historian  Sallust  ami  Valerius  Cato, 
author  of  a piece  called  Direr,  which  is  still  extant,  l(  t 
another  called  Indignatio,  both  on  the  subject  of  the  "j 
loss  of  his  patrimony  by  the  soldiers  of  Sylla,  and 
some  amatory  Poems,  of  which  Lydia  and  Diana  were 
the  inspiring  Muses.  

We  shall  now  return  to  Navius,  whose  Dramatic  A.  Cm 
productions  w-e  have  already  noticed,  in  order  to  trace  ^40. 
the  progress  of  the  Latin  Ejiopaeia.  Whatever  tire  in-  to 
genuity  and  enthusiasm  of  some  adventurous  modern  a.  d. 
critics  may  have  conjectured,  there  is  every  reason  to  13. 
believe  that  this  author  was  the  first  who  conqiosed 
a regular  Epic  in  Latin.  Nierius  patriotically  de- 
sorted  the  brilliant  fictions  and  luxuriant  imagery  of 
Greece,  to  sing  in  austcrcr  strains  the  triumphs  of 
Duillius,  and  the  sufferings  of  Rcgulus.  His  Poem 
on  the  first  Punic  war,  of  which  very  inconsiderable 
fragments  remain,  was  divided  into  seven  books  by 
C.  Octavius  Lamptulio,  the  Grammarian,  ns  wc  learn 
from  Suetonius.  It  is  frum  this  Poem  that  Ennius  is 
accused  by  Ciceroof  having  plagiarized  in  his  Annales; t 
and  even  Virgil  himself  has  not  disdained  to  have 
recourse  to  the  imagery  of  Naeviu*,  as  is  observed  by 
Macrobius,  who  informs  us  that  the  latter  Poet  de- 
scribes the  Trojans  tost  in  a storm  ; Venus  complain- 
ing to  Jupiter  thereon,  and  Jupiter  consoling  his 
daughter  with  the  ho|>e  of  future  glories  ; all  which 
circumstances  are  narrated  in  the  first  AEneid. 

The  metre  used  by  Nasvius  was  that  called  tbe  Saturnian 
Saturnian.  The  name  is  supposed  to  he  derived  from  meMort* 
Saturnus,  and  to  be  identical  with  Italian,  Italy  being 
called  Satumia  teUus.  But  this  metre  is  admitted  to 
be  of  Greek  extraction  by  Terentianus  Maurus,  and  is 
proved  to  be  so  by  Hentlcy.? 

It  is  of  little  use,  however,  to  inquire  minutely  into  the 
laws  of  a verse  of  which  so  few  remains  are  preserved, 
and  which,  it  is  evident,  were  extremely  lax.  So  lawless, 
indeed,  was  its  constriction,  that  Attilius  Fortnnatianus 
asserted  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  verses  of  Nwvius 
to  select  as  a specimen. § “ Noetri  autiqui  (says  he,) 

t m sunt  eo,  won  obsertald  lege,  nec  uno  genert  custodito 
inter  se  vends  • serf,  prtetertfuum  qubd  durittimos  feeerunt , 
etiam  alios  brevtoree,  alios  l on  glares  inseruerunt,  ut  rtr 
intenerim  apud  Strvntm  quos  pro  exemplo  potter  em." 

A Poem,  called  the  Cyprian  Iliad,  has  been  attributed 
toNarvius:  it  was  a translation  from  a Poem  called 
Kinrpta,  falsely  ascribed  to  Homer.  Hermann,  U 
with  great  probability,  imagines  that  the  Grammarians, 
deceived  by  the  resemblance  of  names,  have  ascribed 
to  this  author  a work  of  Lnvius,  a later  Poet,  author 
of  pieces  called  Eroiopergnia  and  Ccntauri.  As  this 
Poem  was  written  in  hexameters,  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  it  was  the  production  of  N«vius  | there 
being  little  doubt  that  this  measure  was  introduced 
in  regular  Poetry  by  Ennius,  who  first  familiarized  his 
countrymen  with  the  Epic  muse  of  Greece.  That 
Ennius  wus  the  first  who  composed  Latin  bexnmeters, 
is  no  where,  indeed,  expressly  stated ; but  Lucretius 
intimates  that  he  had  made  some  important  improve- 
ment in  Latin  Poetry  : 


• De  III.  Orem.  e.  rt  xv. 

f Apud  (inn.  Ties.  /4«f.  I,at.  roc.  Su/ttnvttt. 
x Dus.  OH  Epist.  of  Phmteru. 

S De  Ductr.  Mtir.  xxri.  ||  Im  lint* 
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Hermann,  however,  relic*  more  on  the  derision  which 
Ennius  cast  upon  the  Saturnian  verses,  and  contends 
that  this  alone  is  a sufficient  proof  that  he  was  the 
original  importer  of  the  hexameter.  Although  the 
logic  of  the  philologist  in  this  conclusion  is  scarcely 
equal  to  his  criticism,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  hexameter  was  not  used  before  the  time  of 
Ennius  in  any  regular  composition. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that,  out  of  regular  litera- 
ture, the  hexameter  was  known  to  the  Homans.  The 
Oracles  of  Marcius,  according  to  Livy,  existed  before 
the  battle  of  Ciuina*.  that  is,  not  later  than  the  five 
hundred  anti  thirty-third  year  of  Home,  or,  before  En- 
nius completed  bis  eighteenth  year.  These  verses  are 
supposed  by  some  critics  to  have  l>een  written  in  hexa- 
meters, while  others  contend  that  their  metre  was  the 
Saturnian. 

The  Epopueia.  which  Nsevhis  had  successfully  ori- 
ginated, was  still  more  successfully  cultivated  by 
Ennius.  This  illustrious  and  almost  universal  Poet, 
to  whom  ue  have  already  bad  frequent  occasion  to 
refer,  was  born  at  Rudi®,  in  Calabria,  in  the  five 
hundred  and  fourteenth  year  of  Rome.  £>ilius  Italicusf 
represents  hint  serving  ns  a centurion  under  Titus 
Manlius,  in  the  war  which  the  Roman  Government 
carried  on  against  its  rebel  subjects  in  Sardinia.  In 
that  island  he  resided  till  he  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  the  elder  Cato ; who,  as  we  observed  before, 
censured  the  Consul  Nohilior  for  his  patronage  of  the 
same  Poet.  Tirnboschi  suggests  a probable  account 
of  this  inconsistency  of  Cato,  supposing  that  be  rather 
hououted  Ennius  as  a warrior  than  as  a Poet,  • in  which 
latter  character  he  was  patronized  by  the  Consul. 
Certain  it  is  that  his  military, no  less  than  lib  Poetical, 
excellence,  has  been  the  theme  of  commendation  ; 
according  to  Claudian,^  he  accompanied  the  elder 
Africanu»  in  many  of  his  expeditions:  but  this  is 
inconsistent  with  what  other  authors  relate  of  the 
disposal  of  his  time  during  the  campaigns  of  that 
illustrious  Captain.  He  was  also  intimate  with  Seipio 
Nasica,  and  the  two  Nnbiliores,  Marcus  and  Quintus; 
the  former  of  whom,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  at- 
tended in  his  /Etolian  campaign : and  the  latter 
procured  him  the  freedom  of  Rome.  Cherished  and 
courted  as  hj  hud  been  by  the  great,  he  was  left  in 
old  age  and  exhaustion,  like  the  worn  out  Olympian 
courser.il  to  which  he  compare*  himself,  to  poverty 
and  neglect.  But  his  genius  was  of  a proud  and  en- 
during cast ; and  in  the  sensibilities,  the  violation  of 
which  has  so  often  proved  fatal  to  the  Poet,  he  seems 
to  have  but  slightly  participated.  An  exalted  con- 
sciousness of  the  dignity  of  genius  was  a possession 
which  neither  years  nor  destitution  could  take  away  ; 
and  this  so  far  supported  him  under  the  miseries  of 
both,  that  he  exulted  in  his  independence  on  their 
power.  His  feelings  are  strongly  pourtrayed  in  the 
epitaph  which  he  composed  for  himself : 


Atpuitr , t,  civet , trait  Email  imaginf  farmam. 

Hit  vtitrum  panxit  maxima  fa  ft  a pat  rum . 
AVuur  tnr  iarrymit  rl'coret,  arc  f antra  jtetu 
/mi t Cur  f r olila  rim’  per  ora  nr&m." 


After  his  death,  which  happened  u.  c.  585,  his  Horace.-— 
memory  was  honoured  with  a marble  statue,  erected  b*tin 
in  the  family  sepulchre  of  the  Scipioa.*  Poeuy. 

To  the  severe  injury  of  the  literary  world,  time  has  From"""" 
spared  us  only  detached  fragments  of  the  Poems  of  L.  c 
Ennius.  The  best  collection  of  these  is  that  made 
by  Columna,  with  n life,  and  copious  annotations.  to 

Prom  them  their  author  appears  to  have  been  what  J&f 

Sealiger  designates  him,  a Poet  of  splendid  genius ; _ 

yet,  though  the  veneration  which  the  Roman  critics,  a.  c. 
who  called  him  a second  Homer,  entertained  for  this  740. 

Poet,  wav  the  most  implicit  and  unqualified,  it  is  to 

probable  that  much  of  his  popularity  among  bis  con-  a.  p. 
temporaries  is  ch icily  referable  to  the  novelty  of  the  13 
wonders  which  his  Muse,  opening  the  exhauslless 
treasures  of  Grecian  poesy,  disclosed.  Ennius,  how- 
ever, arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  Homer,  whose 
soul  he  feigned  to  have  passed  into  his  own  body, 
after  migrating  through  that  of  a peacock  ; which 
most  unpoetical  metempsychosis  has  afforded  amuse- 
ment to  Horace  and  Peraius.  Horace,  indeed,  is  bold 
enough  to  tell  the  admirers  of  the  father  of  Roman 
Poetry,t  that  the  truth  of  his  Pythagorean  dreams  is 
not  always  borne  out  by  hia  productions.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Poetry  of  Enniu;  was,  in 
general,  lofty  and  dignified,  although  destitute  of 
polish  and  ornament.  The  rule*  of  elegant  construc- 
tion which  critics  have  compiled  from  the  practice  of 
Virgil  nml  Ovid,  were  entirely  unknown  to  Ennius, 
whose  hexameters  exhibit  nothing  beyond  the  bare 
measure  of  that  verse.  The  harsh  elision  of  the  final 
t is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  his  extnnt  w ritings. 

Virgil  has  imitated  no  author  more  liberally  than 
Ennius.  It  would  not  fall  within  the  nature  of  this 
work  to  quote  the  several  passages  ; but  the  reader, 
who  is  desirous  of  knowing  how  much  the  **  Prince 
of  Roman  Poets  " borrowed  from  the  elder  bard,  may 
consult,  in  particular,  the  two  first  chapters  of  Ma- 
crQbius's  sixth  book  of  the  Saturnalia.  The  title  of 
Ennius's  great  work  was  Annaln ; it  comprised  the 
history  of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Istrian  war.  The  first  Punic  war  was 
omitted,  as  Ennius  himself  affirms,  because  others  had 
written  it : 

•«  - irripsere  AUl  rem 

Verribn  tptot  olitu  Faum  vatetfur  cm nr boat , 

(Jab m nrftte  .\fmarum  tcopuUti  fuitfuam  tupermraf, 

AVt  Jieii  ttmdianu  era! 

hence  Ciecro  takes  occasion  to  observe  that  he  seemed 
unwilling  to  risk  a competition  with  the  bards  he  so 
much  affected  to  despise.  } Nicvius  was  certainly 
pointed  at  in  these  verses.  The  Annales,  as  Suetonius 
informs  u.*,§  were  divided  into  eighteen  books  by  the 
Grammarian  Vargunteius,  who  recited  them  publicly  ; 
a custom  which  long  prevailed  iu  Italy,  since  we  learn 
from  Gellius  that  there  was  in  his  time,  at  Putcoli,  a 
person  who  read  the  verses  of  Ennius  to  the  public,  || 
and  who  was  called  an  Ennianist  ( Ennianuta .)  The 
cast  which  this  Poem  of  Ennius  gave  to  the  Roman 
literary  and  civil  character,  was  extremely  powerful, 
and  Seneca  nifirrasf  that  Virgil  was  compelled  to  sacri- 
fice hi*  judgment  to  the  prejudice  of  an  " Ennian 
Public,”  (Ennianus  Populus,)  os  this  author  calls  the 
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Biography.  Romans.  To  make  an  Epic  interesting  to  this  people, 
v-*— ' it  was  always  necessary  that  it  should  be  national; 
and  Virgil,  with  all  his  art,  was  yet  obliged  to  connect 
his  Poeui  with  the  Roman  fortunes.  Even  Ovid,  in  a 
work  not  altogether  pretending  to  the  flights  of  the 
Epopceia,  felt  the  necessity  of  conciliating  his  readers 
by  enlarging  on  the  mythological  and  historical 
glories  of  the  Empire.  The  influence  and  popularity 
of  Ennius,  therefore,  long  survived  his  diction,  and 
Poets  who  contemned  its  rudeness  and  want  of  modu- 
lation, were  yet  compelled,  by  the  strength  of  popular 
opinion,  to  reverence  and  emulate  the  grandeur  of  his 
genius,  and  in  their  journey  to  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
to  indulge  in  very  limited  excursions  from  'the  truck 
of  his  steps. 

The  fragments  of  the  Annals  of  Ennius  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  in  general,  so  well  known,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  select  passages,  and  almost  superfluous, 
to  all  purposes  of  illustration,  to  quote  them.  There 
is,  however,  a singularly  beautiful  fragment  of  his 
Poem  on  the  exploits  of  Scipio,  preserved  by  Macro- 
biiis,*  which  is  less  known,  and  which  we  shall  here 
adduce : 


766. 

A.  C. 
740. 
to 

A.  D. 

13. 


" “ Mundut  call  nulu  eamstitit  identic, 

El  Neptv  m bit  urrut  mndrit  atpereis  paw  am  dedit ; 
Sat  efueu  iter  rrprtmt  unguten  volant*  bus ; 

C v*tt  ttirt  am  net  prrennet . or  bom  vento  vacant. " 


Columna  supposes  that  this  Poem  was  written  in 
hexameters,  except  the  pnxemium  or  introduction ; 
as  the  few  fragments  extant  are  in  that  measure, 
Horace  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the 
Scipio ; t* 

**  Non  inci/a  notit  marmora  public  it. 

Per  71 ter  tpiritnt  et  vita  redit  bo  nit 
Pott  mortem  ducibut non  cetera  fug*, 

RejrctertfUe  rrtrortnm  HannibaLt  miner  / 

Nan  tncendia  Carlbetglnit  imp* /a, 

Ejiu  fit  domt  Id  Momrn  ab  AfncA 
Lucratui  redit t,  donut  indicant 
L audet,  fuam  Calabree  Pierian." 


Didactic 

poetry. 


Lucretius. 


Ennius  was  also  a didactic  Poet,  although  so  few 
fragments  of  his  essays  in  this  way  are  extant,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  on  their  merits.  One 
of  his  Poems  was  called  Pkagetica,  and  was  a Treatise 
on  eatables.  But  the  noblest  strain  of  his  didactic 
Muse  was  his  translation  of  Epicharmus,  On  the  Katun 
0/  Things ; a Poem  which,  apparently,  excited  the 
emulation  of  Lucretius,  whose  work  was  destined  to 
obscure  its  fame. 

The  Poem  of  Lucretius  is  that  which  forms  the 
link  between  the  old  and  new  schools  of  Latin  heroics, 
(we  use  the  word  as  regards  the  versification,)  between 
Ennius  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Augustan  Poets  on 
tlie  other.  It  differs,  indeed,  from  the  didactic  Poetry 
of  Hesiod  and  Virgil,  os  it  is  occupied  rather  in  stating 
and  reasoning  on  Philosophical  facts,  than  in  deliver- 
ing practical  precepts.  Still,  it  is  strictly  didactic, 
according  to  the  derivation  of  the  term.  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Lucretius,  as  such,  it  would  be  irrelevant  here 
to  discuss  ; yet  we  may  remurk  that  its  tendency  was 
to  suppress,  rather  than  to  kindle,  the  spirit  of  Poetry. 
The  doctrine  which  removed  Mon  from  all  connection 
with  a higher  state,  which  represented  him,  by  nature, 
scarcely  superior  to  the  brute,  and  degraded  by  super- 
stition ; which  regarded,  with  the  severest  intoler- 
ance, the  most  beautiful  creations  of  Fancy,  and  which 


stigmatized,  as  unmanly  and  unphilosophical,  some  of  Horace.— 
the  most  amiable  virtues  of  the  human  breast,  could  Lada 
scarcely  be  expected  to  develope  itself  successfully  in  Poelrjr* 
Poetry.  Yet  these  disadvantages  Lucretius  completely 
overcame.  His  poetical  studies  at  Athens,  and  a v c 
discriminating  judgment,  united,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  j " 
with  a strong  Poetical  enthusiasm,  which  the  cold  and  to* 
selfish  theories  of  Epicurus,  so  far  from  suppressing,  766. 

only  enlisted  in  their  active  service,  enabled  him  to  per-  

form  his  task.  The  object  of  Lucretius  appears  to  a.  c. 
have  been  two-fold  ; to  introduce  to  his  countrymen  740. 
in  the  most  alluring  colours  what  he  conceived  to  be  to 
the  important,  though  repulsive,  dogmata  of  Epicurus;  a.  o. 
and  to  polish  and  enrich  the  Latin  Language  ; for  13. 
which  latter  design  his  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  writers,  and  the  profound  reverence  with 
which  he  studied  them,  rendered  him  eminently  qua- 
lified. With  this  view  he  adopted  on  antiquated 
style,  as  Spenser  did  at  an  analogous  period  of  our 
own  Poetical  history  ; judging,  perhaps,  that  the  Lan- 
guage, taken  in  its  youth,  would  be  more  flexible  and 
susceptible  of  the  character  with  which  he  wished  to 
impress  it,  than  in  its  nearer  advance  to  maturity.  On 
this  account,  although  the  harmony  of  the  * Latin 
hexameter  is  far  from  perfection  in  the  lines  of  Lucre- 
tius, the  language  of  his  Poem  is  elaborately  Poetical. 

He  complains  indeed  of  the  poverty  of  his  native 
Tongue,  and  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  a subject  so  new  to  his  readers  os  the  specu- 
lations of  the  Greek  Philosophy  : 

" Net  me  (wimi  faliit , Genian tm  obi  cur  a rrperta 

IhfficUe  iniustrare  I.altnu  trembvt  eue, 

Alutta  1 tot  it  verbis  preeterttm  ysttn*  til  agendum  ; 

Propter  egettatrm  linguae,  et  rerum  novitatt m.  ” 

But  he  has  completely  mastered  this  difficulty,  and 
almost  removed  it  from  subsequent  writers,  by  en- 
riching the  Language  in  a degree  perhaps  wholly 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Latin  Poetry. 

Of  the  Poetry  of  Cicero,  who  followed  Lucretius  in  Ckera. 
his  didactic  career,  it  is  usual  to  speak  in  terms  of 
disparagement.  It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected  that 
the  Phenomena  and  Prognostica  arc  translations,  and 
from  no  very  poetical  writer.  They  were  written  by 
Cicero  when  very  young,  (“  admodUm  adoUscmtuln, 

Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  41,)  although  it  is  true  that  they 
were  approved  by  him  in  his  riper  years.  They  afford 
a great  contrast  both  to  the  inartificial  vcrsificution 
and  Poetic  fire  of  his  contemporary  Lucretius.  But 
the  Poetic  powers  of  Cicero  are  to  be  best  determined 
from  the  fragments  of  his  historical  Poems  ; ami 
these  certainly  do  not  entitle  him  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  lyre.  It  is,  however,  extremely  unfair 
to  cite,  as  a specimen  of  his  general  powers,  that  well- 
known  line  from  a Poem  on  the  events  of  his  own  time, 

“ O for  tuna  tarn  mat  am  me  consult  Htnnam  /" 

As  well  might  we  judge  the  genius  of  Ennius  from  a 
similar  jingle : 

'*  O Tite,  lute,  Tati,  tih*  tan  to,  t gramme,  tuliiti.” 

Voltaire  has  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme,*  and, 
delighted  with  some  verses  of  Cicero’s  Marius,  which 
unquestionably  arc  highly  spirited,  be  pronounces 
Cicero  at  once  " one  of  the  first  Poets  of  his  age,”  and 
balances  him  against  Lucretius ; usserting  that  it  was 
totally  impossible  for  him  to  have  been  the  author  of 
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Biography,  the  obnoxious  verse  abo\e  quoted.  The  following;  is 
the  passage  of  the  Marias  alluded  to 

*•  Hie  Jorit  (tlluani  smbitb  ptnnata  raff  Mrs, 
sir  bar  it  e tnrner>,  terpenlit  taucia  mart*, 

Jfiut  ferit  tubtgtt  tramtfigrmt  ungutbu*  angurm 
SruttaMowm,  tf  vttriA  graft  ter  ce trite  ancanirm  ; 

Qoeut  tf  iufotgmentrm  lamiatu,  rattrogue  rrmutunj, 

Jam  tnfiala  mrinutt , jam  da  rat  alt  a Mum, 

Abjtrxt  rjHontrm,  ft  Mr  rat urn  aJ/Ugit  M undai , 

Sr  far  v 6ita  it  So  lu  mltdot  coaver  til  ad  or  tut." 

Before  wc  notice  the  works  of  Catullus,  which 
supply  the  closest  connection  between  the  Augustan 
and  earlier  Poetry,  we  shall  just  mention  the  principal 
names  which  occur  to  us  antecedently.  M.  Furius 
Autism  wrote  Jmnalcs,  from  which  Virgil  pillaged,  if 
we  believe  Macrobiu*.*  L.  Calidius  is  mentioned  by 
Cornelius  Nepos,t  as  a most  elegant  Poet,  and  classed 
with  Lucretius  and  Catullus : of  his  Poems  wc  know 
nothing}  but  from  this  judgment  it  appears  that 
they  must  have  been  extremely  diversified.  J.  Cassur 
wrote  a Poem,  called  Iter,  a Tragedy,  colled  (Edipus , 
and  a Panegyric  ou  Hercules,  as  wc  learn  from  Sueto- 
nius. J C.  Hclvius  Cinna  wrote  a Poem  entitled 
Smyrna,  which  was  much  admired  by  Quinctilian  and 
Catullus.  To  him  Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the 
lines — 


13. 

Other 

1’ueu. 


* ‘ Xam  merntf  mdkuc  Vara  videor,  argue  dtrere  CimnA 
Digna,  tea  argot  at  inter  rtrrpcrr  ameer  olorrt,” 

And  the  Argonnutic  expedition  was  celebrated  by  the 
Varro  of  Atax  before-mentioned.  We  purposely  omit 
Epigrammatists,  as  wc  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
them  presently. 

Catullus.  Catullus,  unlike  Lucretius  his  contemporary,  wrote 
in  the  style  of  his  own  day;  and,  by  the  excellence  no 
less  than  the  diversity  of  his  compositions,  may  claim 
honourable  competition  with  most  subsequent  Poets. 
In  management  of  the  hcxametcrand  in  force  of  descrip- 
tion, his  Peleus  and  Thetis  may  be  compared  with  the 
happiest  efforts  of  Virgil  ; he  bewails  his  brother  with 
the  elegance  of  Ovid,  and  the  tenderness  of  Tibullus, 
and  he  has  touched  the  lyre  of  Sappho  with  a hand  only 
inferior  to  that  of  the  great  Venusian.  In  every 
branch  of  Poetical  literature  in  which  the  Augus- 
tan age  stood  conspicuous  Catullus  excelled;  and, 
had  he  been  assumed  as  a model  by  all  the  Poets  of 
that  brilliant  period,  a greater  resemblance  to  his 
excellences  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  than 
that  which  is  actually  found  in  the  Augustan  writers. 

The  Poems  of  Catullus  have  been  divided  into 
Lyric,  Elegiac,  and  Epigrammatic ; an  arrangement 
convenient  from  its  generality,  but  to  which  all  his 
Poems  cannot  be  with  strictness  reduced.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  lyric  Poet  of  Latium,  although 
Horace  claims  that  honour  for  himself.  Horace  cer- 
tainly was  not  ignorant  of  the  writings  of  Catullus,  as  he 
has  mentioned,  and,  perhaps,  has  imitated  him;  § and 


* Sal.  vi.  1.  f In  nt.  Alt . xii. 

t Suet.  i.  Fit.  JaUI. 

$ It  is  scarcely  po*»ibl«  that  all  the  following  resemblaaces  can 
be  referable  to  dmnee 

Dianam  parti  integri 

PneUergme  caammtm,  Catull.  x.22. 

I)i  amam  truer  if  dieite  vtrrimet ; 

Into immmi,  paeri,  diciir  (.yntkium.  Hot.  lib.  i.  Od.  21. 

Quo  tame  ft  trM**,  atgue  korrula  cantremmerunt 
.tCguara,  coiu-msutgae  mieimtia  rider*  mundtu. 

_ Pet-  et  Tket. 

Qiro  brut  a tellur,  goo  vaga  Jhunuut 
(Joa  Star,  et  tnrui  kornda  Ttramri 
order,  Attanti*i*gme  Jinit 

Cone utitar,  Hor.  lib.  i.  Od,  34. 


he  must  therefore  have  known  that  the  lyric  measures  of  Horace. 

Greece  had  been  previously  introduced.  The  meaning  Latin 
of  Horace,  probably,  is  that  he  himself  introduced  some 
new  measures  from  the  Greeks,  The  Sapphtc  measure 
of  Catullus  is,  in  one  respect  leas  strict  than  that  of 
Horace  ; beginning,  as  sometimes  in  the  Greek,  with  a 
ditrochee  instead  of  a second  epitrite  : — 

“ Otium,  Calotte,  tibi  molettum  at  i* 


From 
V.  C. 

1. 

to 

76C. 


but  it  is  most  probable  that  this  line  was  never  written  — 
by  Catullus.  Ccrtuin  it  is  that  it  has  no  natural  con-  a.c. 

ncction  with  the  Poem  of  which  it  is  usually  con-  740. 

suiered  part.  The  Ode  is  u must  spirited  and  beau-  10 
tiful  translation  of  a part  of  that  exquisite  Poem  of  A*  D* 
Sappho,  preserved  to  us  by  Longinus.  In  all  proba-  **• 
bility,  the  remainder  of  tbe  Poem,  either  not  being 
translated,  or  the  translation  having  been  lost,  has 
been  thus  awkwardly  supplied  by  unother  hand  : or 
perhaps  it  is  only  a monkish  gloss,  which  has,  in  fre- 
quent transcription,  crept  into  the  text.  The  Gly- 
conian  verse  was  used,  probably  for  the  first  time  in 
Latin,  by  Catullus,  in  his  Carmen  Seculars,  and  in  his 
EpUhalammm  of  Manlius  and  Julia. 

In  his  Elegiac  Poems,  Catullus  is  very  different  from 
Tibullus  and  Propertius,  and  is  still  more  removed 
from  Ovid.  The  niceties  of  the  Latin  pentumeter, 
particularly  its  termination  with  a dissyllable,  bod 
been  observed  by  previous  writers.  Catullus  has  dis- 
regarded their  example,  and  has  copied  strictly  from  the 
Greeks.  Of  this  species  of  composition  Horace  observes, 

" Vertibat  imparl  ter  jmnctlt  gnrrtmemla  primkm, 

Pott,  rt xam  incluttt  t*l  wfi  tentemtia  (-output  •” 

and  the  Elegies  of  Catullus  are  of  both  descriptions. 

The  most  considerable  part,  however,  of  his  writings  is 
the  Epigrammatic  division  ; not  in  talent,  but  in  num- 
ber. There  is  one,  and  it  is  the  highest  beauty  of  the 
Greek  Epigram,  whieh  the  Latin  writers  have  never 
completely  attained,  and  which  is  best  described  by  a 
word  taken  from  the  Language  in  which  alone  this 
species  of  Poetry  has  been  successfully  cultivated,— 
tr0e\<’m-  a word  which  our  simplicity  but  inadequately 
renders.  The  distinction  which  has  been  luminously 
drawn  betw'cen  Catullus  and  Martial  by  Vavasour  is 
applicable  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Epigrammatists 
severally.*  ff  Catullum  quidem,  pttro  ac  simplici  can - 
dare,  et  natfcd  tpiddam  minuntque  odscitd  ex cetlere  v enus- 
tate  former,  qua.  acccdat  quam  proximo  ad  Grtecos.  Mar- 
tial cm  acuminc,  quod  proprium  Latinorum,  et  peculiare 
tunc  fieri  cxrpit,  valrrc ; adeoque  Catullum  toto  corpore 
Epigrammatic  esse  conspicuum,  Martialem  clausuld  pried- 
put  atque  ultimo  Jine.  in  quo  relinqvat  cum  delectatione 
aculcum  spcctari.'  Wc  cannot  agree,  however,  with 
this  author’s  “quam  proxime.”  It  is  true  that  Catullus 
is  much  less  pointed  in  his  Epigrams  than  Martial  ; 
yet  their  style  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  best 
Greek  Epigrams.  The  address  to  the  Peninsula  of 
Sirmin  is  extremely  beautiful  and  simple  ; yet  its 
beauty  and  simplicity  arc  not  those  of  the  Greek  Epi- 
gram. A few  Greek  Epigrams  attempt  point ; and  to 


So  let  oeeidere  et  rrdtet  potimmt  ; 

.Ytiii,  guk  in  temtd  oendit  keevit  tag, 

Nat r nt  prrpctua  ana  do rmieuda.  ( atoll.  T. 

Damna  tauten  ctltrte  rr par  ant  cm  la  tut  Luna 

jN'w,  uhi  dt-cidtmai 

Quo  pint  .Kunu,  guv  Tmllttt  dim,  et  Ament, 

Pmhmt  et  mmbra  tumutt,  Hor.  lib.  iv.  Od,  7, 

Compare  alto  Catull.  xi.  with  Hor.  lib.  ii.  Od.  (, 

• Var.  dt  Lud.  DM. 
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Biography,  these  the  lighter  Poetry  of  Catullus  has  some  resem- 
blance. 

The  Epigram  was  cultivated  at  an  early  period  of 
the  Poetical  history  of  Latium  : Ennius,  Plautus,  Nie- 
vius,  Pacuvius,  all  composed  Epigrams  on  themselves, 
which  approximate  much  nearer  to  the  Greek  than 
any  by  Catullus.  That  of  Ennius  which  we  have 
cited  above,  is  formed,  in  metre  as  well  as  style,  on 
the  legitimate  Greek  model $ but  ei'en  in  this  there  is 
an  antithesis  between  “/alter a " and  “ ttrnr " not 
strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Epigrammatic  apoXcia, 
The  Epitaph  of  Pacuvius  has  more  of  this  latter  quality, 
although  his  iambics  are  not  conformed  to  the  strict 
canons  of  the  Greeks : 


From 


1. 

to 

766 

a.  c. 
740. 
to 

a.  d. 
13. 

Eoigrtm. 


•*  Adalooecns,  si  nroprrai,  hoc  t*  ssurum  rtf  at 
Uti  **  adsmeins  / drift  dr,  quod  scnptmm  tst  Ugat. 

I tic  runt  Porta-  Paeuviti  hlarcrt  ula 
Oua.  Hoc  volebam  i tesetas  me  am.  Pole* 

When  the  number  of  Latin  Epigrammatists  is  con- 
sidered whose  names  have  been  preserved  to  us,  it  is 
astonishing  that  more  abundant  materials  for  a Latin 
Anthology  should  not  exist.  The  names  of  Epigram- 
matists whose  extant  works  have  been  collected,  may 
be  found  in  Fnbricius,  (AUMi,  Lat.  lib.  iv.  c.  1,  6.) 
They  embrace  those  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
characters  of  their  respective  ages.  The  following 
are  the  most  celebrated  : Q.  Catulus,  Porcius  Li- 
cinius,  Val.  jEdituus,  Q.  Cornificius,  C.  Helvius 
Cinna,  M.  Furius  Bibaculus,  C.  Ticida,  Laurea  Tul- 
lius, and  C.  Licinius  Calvus.  The  Utter  Poet  and 
Catullus  were  decidedly  the  favourites  of  Rome,  as 
sufficiently  appears  through  Horace's  contemptuous 
sneer 

11  Stmius  ute. 

Nil  prater  Calvwm  tt  dochu  cam tare  Cotullam  . 

and  from  a variety  of  passages  in  which  their  names 
are  associated.f  A curious  passage  of  Aulus  Gellius 
affords  some  explanation  of  the  paucity  of  early 
Epigrams  now  extant.  In  the  9th  chapter  of  the 
Xl\th  book  of  his  Nodes  Attica,  he  introduces  some 
Greeks  speaking  on  the  subject  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Epigrams,  and  inquiring  “ ecquis  nostrorum  [ Latinorum ] 
Poet  a rum  tam  fiuentes  carminum  ddteias  fecisset  ?'  to 
which  question  they  make  their  own  reply : “ nisi 
Catulhu,  J'ortl,  pauca,  et  Calvus  it  idem,  pane  a,  Nans 
Ntevius  impheata,  et  Hortensius  uwenusta,  et  Ciuna  die - 
pida,  et  Memmius  dura,  ac  de'mceps  omnes  rudia  fecerunt 
atque  alsona  .*’*  This  is,  doubtless,  meant  to  be  spoken 
in  the  spirit  of  Greek  criticism  j probably,  however,  it 
affords  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  numerous  authors.  Antouius 
Juiianus,  to  whom  these  insulting  observations  were 
addressed,  was  not  so  easily  to  be  put  down,  and 


♦ Sat.  L 10. 18. 

f Jita  Mfti  hrt  mmtitHtma  form • UMtisj 

Cater,  la 4 rmii;  parr,  CatuUt  tad.  Proper!,  ii,  U.  3. 
Ok  vim  kmic  umias  bederh,  juvmtlia  ductus 

Temper*  cum  Cabo,  docte  ( a tulle,  tun.  Ovid,  .inter,  lii.  9.  SI. 
Fecit  t emu,  quaUt  Catullus  meet,  nut  Cairo*. 

Ptin.  Hb.  i.  Episi.  16. 

The  suite  author  (lib.  iv.  Epitt.  *7.)  quote*  the  following  paua^c 
from  Ssntius  Aujpirmin  t 

" Canto  earmina  rrrsibus  mismtis, 

Hit,  ohm  out  but  et  meat  Cat  uti  at 
Et  Cahmt." 

^Lutiy,  Or  id,  baring  jnat  mentioned  Catullus,  (Trisf.  lib.  u.  431.) 
11  Par  fait  set gut  stmi  Usque  Item  tie  Cairn.” 


begged  permission  to  sing  to  them  some  Epigrams  of 
jEdituus,  Porcius  Licinius,  and  Quintus  Catulus.  The 
character  which  Gellius  gives  of  these  Poems  will  not , 
be  readily  confirmed  by  scholars  : “ tuundius,  venustius, 
U malms,  pressius,  Gnrcum  Latinumve  nihil  quicquam  re~ 
periri  puto .”  We  shall  subjoin  the  Epigrams,  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  estimat- 
ing what  were,  confessedly,  the  best  efforts  of  the 
most  celebrated  Roman  Epigrammatists.  The  first  is 
from  jEdituus 

*'  Divert  qua ui  comor  carom  tibt , Pampbila,  cordis, 

Quid  Nil  aU  tt  qasrram  t verba  ieliri t abcunt. 

Per  pectm  misrrum  manat  ninth  mi hi  tttdtrr : 

Si  taciltu,  raid  due , duple  idem  pern." 

The  following  verses  of  the  same  author  are  called 
by  Gellius  “ non  hereto  minis  dulces  quam  priores " 

**  Quid  faculam  pra-fers,  Philerns,  fuJ  mil  opu  nobts  t 
Jbiuias.  Hie  Inert  p retort  / lamma  totte. 

Islam  mom  pot  ii  rtf  tli  urva  ejrstiugurrr  vents, 
etui  imber  carlo  caudal u'  prrrctyilant. 

At,  contra,  hum  if  arm  f 'turrit,  si  uon  t'mms  ipsa, 

Nulla  tst  qua-  point  vis  alia  oppnmcre.'' 

Licinius. 

“ Castodra  avium  Itncrtrque  propagiuis  agmitm 

QutrrUte  ignrm  f Hr  hut;  q turritt*  ’ ignis  homo  at. 

Si  digito  altigrro,  im  rndttm  sylram  limn/  omttcm. 

Uuirtc  pecut  Jtamsma  tit ; om/ua  yurt  video." 

Catulus. 


" Aufugit  ml  animus,  crrJa , at  so  let ; ad  Thrvtonum 
Dn<ruit.  Sir  r*t,pcrfngium  tllud  habti. 

Quid  si  non  interdieem,  set  iliac  fugitimm 
Aim  err  t »d  so  intro,  sad  magi*  cjiccret  1 
Ibimu  ijutt  si  turn,  f'erum  me  ipsi  teneamur. 

Fbnnida.  Quid  ogam  l da,  Vena  , consilium.” 

Between  these  and  the  Poems  of  Catullus  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  notice  the  difference. 

Those  works  of  Catullus  not  strictly  reducible  to  the 
heads  under  which  the  Grammarians  have  classed  his 
productions,  are  the  EpithaUimmm  of  PeUus  and  Thetis, 
another Epithalamium,  composed  on  an  uncertain  occa- 
sion, and  the  Poem  of  Atys.  The  two  former  are  lyrical 
in  spirit,  though  written  in  hexameters  ; but  the  latter 
not  only  differs  from  every  other  Poem  of  Catullus,  but 
has  no  extant  parallel  in  Latin  Poetry.  It  is  written 
in  the  Gall  iambic  measure,  and  is  the  only  entire 
Latin  Poem  extant  in  that  metre.  It  is  highly  ani- 
mated and  impassioned ; and  though  it  bears  every 
external  evidence  of  translation  from  the  Greek,  it  is 
yet  sufficiently  removed  from  resemblance  to  any 
thing  extant  in  that  language  to  convey,  perhaps, 
more  ideas  of  originality  to  a modern  reader  than  any 
other  single  piece  of  Latin  Poetry,  if  we  except  par- 
ticular productions  of  Horace. 

The  Pervigilium  feneri*  has  been  ascribed  to  Catul-  Perviri- 
lus,  while  some  critics  assign  to  it  so  late  a date  as  the  Hum  Veas- 
time  of  Nerva.  It  has  been  greatly  corrupted,  but  is  ru* 
still  a very  beautiful  Poem,aod  is  well  worthy  the  pen 
of  Catullus.  The  Otris,  attributed  by  some  to  the  same  Ciris. 
author,  is  also  much  corrupted  ; but  it  combines  with 
much  poetical  merit  a considerable  resemblance  to  the 
style  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  The  Poem  is  usually  referred  to 
Virgil  but  there  arc  some  circumstances  which  make 
it  probable  that  Catullus  was  its  author.  The  most 
substantial  difficulty  is  the  dedication  to  AJessala,  who 
was  not  born  until  some  years  after  the  epoch  usually 
assigned  to  the  death  of  Catullus.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  patron  of  Tibullus  was  meant ; neither 
is  it  certain  that  Catullus  did  not  live  during  the  time 
of  this  same  Mcssala.  Bayle,  who,  in  bis  Dictionary , 
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(nrt.  CatulU.)  contends  against  the  late  epoch  assigned 
by  Scaliger  to  the  death  of  Catullus,  admits  that  the 
words  of  Martial  imply  a positive  assertion  that  he 
was  the  contemporary  of  Virgil,*  and  argues  only  on 
the  supposition  that  Martial  was  mistaken.  This 
difficulty,  therefore,  is  not  insuperable.  Many  verses 
in  the  Cirit  arc  found  in  Virgil’s  acknowledged  works  ; 
but  we  know  that  Virgil  was  by  no  means  scrupulous 
in  his  use  of  the  productions  of  his  predecessors.  But 
the  principal  argument  in  favour  of  Catullus  is  that 
Pliny  expressly  mentions  an  imitation  of  the  •Pappa- 
Kiihpia  of  Theocritus  by  this  Poet,  which  is  no  where 
to  be  found  in  any  of  his  acknowledged  works,  t The 
Poem  has  been  also  ascribed  to  Gulius  and  to  Valerius 
Cato. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Poetry  at  Rome  when  Horace 
appeared  on  its  Poetical  horizon.  This  great  and 
various  genius  was  born  at  Venusia  or  Venusium,$  a 
town  on  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Apulia,  in  the 
Consulship  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  amt  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatusj$  consequently  in  the  GRfith  year  of  Rome, 
and  sixty-three  years  before  the  vulgar  atra.  His  father 
was  a freed  man  and  a taxgatherer  ;||  who,  neverthe- 
less, gave  him  a liberal  education  at  Rome,  under 
Orbilius  Pupillus  of  Beneventum.^  By  him  he  was 
instructed  in  Greek  literature,  and  had  perused  the 
Hiatt,  as  he  himself  informs  us,**  before  he  went  to 
Athens,  which  had  long  been  a place  of  fashionable 
literary  resort  for  the  Roman  youth,  to  complete  his 
education.  During  his  abode  there,  the  assassination 
of  Caesar  and  the  consequent  troubles  took  place  ; 
and  Brutus,  on  his  march  to  Macedonia,  took  with 
him  among  many  other  young  Romans  of  similar  pur- 
suits Horace,  who  was  then  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
and  gave  him  the  rank  of  Military  Tribune.+t  lie 
freely  confesses  his  cowardice  at  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
where  he  left  his  shield, f J a circumstance  which  the 
Ancients  considered  particularly  ignominious.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Horace  has  himself  over- 
charged the  picture,  and  has  wished,  by  this  stroke  of 
apparent  candour  and  simplicity,  to  persuade  Augustus 
that  his  connection  with  the  adverse  party  was 
less  the  result  of  political  conviction  than  of  the 
patural  activity  and  restlessness  of  a youthful  mind, 
anient  for  adventure,  and  only  brave  while  thought- 
less of  danger.  That  Augustus  could  totally  forget 
the  circumstances  in  which  Horace  had  placed  him- 
self was  not  to  be  expected ; it  might,  therefore,  have 
been  politic  in  the  Poet  to  set  them  in  a less  unplea- 
sant light  r and  with  the  mention  of  the  event  he  has 
not  forgotten  to  notice  the  scattering  of  the  brave, 
and  the  prostration  of  the  threatening,  before  the  irre- 
sistible arm  of  Cesar. 

Before  the  Triumvirate  undertook  their  expedition 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  they  had  agreed  at  Mu- 
tina,  in  order  to  retain  their  soldiers  in  allegiance,  to 
give  them,  in  the  event  of  success,  eighteen  principal 
towns  of  Italy,  which  had  adhered  to  the  opposite 
faction  ; among  which  were  Venusium  and  Cremona. 

• Sir  /whin  tenet  mtnu  nt  CnruUut 

Mkx gw  m Utere  " Pauirtm”  Marrnni. 

Mart.  lib.  It.  Ep.  14. 

t 9-  } / II.  B.  cm.  1 

§ I,ih.  III.  Od.  XXL  nf.  Ep<4.  xiii.  et  Ep.  Itb.  i.  20 

||  Lit.  li.  Cm.  »i.  • K.  ,rf 

SaMft  n^.i.sZ.e. 


Thus,  in  the  distribution  which  followed  the  consum-  Home. — 
mation  of  the  war,  the  paternal  estate  of  Horace  at  the  k*1”* 
former  place  was  confiscated,*  and  the  neighbour-  Fo<try' 
hood  of  Mantua  to  the  devoted  Cremona,  ensured  it  a 
fate  scarcely  less  deplorable  from  the  lawless  soldiery.  Vf  Cm 
Virgil,  whose  property  was  situated  at  this  place,  was  j 
therefore  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  with  to* 
Horace.  Tibullus  and  Propertius  shared  a similar  7 66. 
fortune  ; at  least,  Propertius  certainly  bore  part  in  this  — . 

extensive  calamity.  Tibullus  deplores  a sudden  a.  c. 
deprivation  of  his  property, t which  is  supposed  to  740. 
refer  to  this  circumstance.  That  be  had  competent  to 
resources  after  this  loss,  appears  from  Horace's  ad-  d. 
dress  to  him,  “ Dt  tibi  div'Uiaa  dederunt ,”  although  13. 

some  read  “ dederatU  ;"J  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Horace  would  have  taunted  his  friend  with  the 
possession  of  riches  which  he  had  lost.  Jt  was  this  com- 
petency which  enabled  Tibullus  to  live  without  depen- 
dence on  Court  patronage ; for  in  no  part  of  his  works 
has  he  celebrated  Augustus  orMsecenns,  while  he  is  pro- 
fuse in  his  commendations  of  his  patron  Mcssala,  who 
had  served  in  the  army  of  Cassius.  By  whose  inter- 
cession Virgil  regained  his  patrimony,  authors  arc  not 
agreed.  Asinius  Pollio,  and  Mtecenas,  the  celebrated 
patron  of  literature,  have  the  best  authorities  in  their 
favour.  Pollio,  having  charge  of  that  district,  pro- 
bably recommended  his ’case  to  Maecenas;  who  was 
little  likely  to  have  been  otherwise  acquainted  with 
the  son  of  obscure  villagers,  as  all  Virgil’s  biogra- 
phers represent  his  parents  to  have  been.  On  this 
event  his  1st  Eclogue  was,  most  certainly,  composed. 

The  character  of  Tityrus  in  this  Poem  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  intended  for  Virgil  himself;  it  is 
however  a lively  picture  of  the  surprise  and  gratitude 
of  an  outcast,  who  finds  himself  suddenly  restored  to 
his  domestic  comforts,  and  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  desperate  melancholy  of  the  houseless  wanderer 
Melibcrus,  taking  his  last  survey  of  the  desolated 
hearth,  with  which  all  his  dearest  affections  were 
associated.  The  removal  of  Pollio  was  attended  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  Virgil.  HU  estate  was 
again  seized  by  the  rapacious  military,  and  himself 
compelled  to  seek  his  safety  by  flight  to  Rome.  The 
story  of  his  second  expulsion  is  treated  in  the  IXth 
Eclogue.  He  succeeded  in  again  recovering  his 
patrimony,  apparently  through  the  interest  of  one 
Varus,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  highest  strain  of 
commendation  in  the  sixth  and  ninth  Eclogues  ; who 
this  Varus  was,  cannot  now  be  determined.^  Perhaps 
he  was  Quintilius  Varus,  whose  death  Horace  deplores 
in  the  twenty-fourth  Ode  of  the  first  book,  and  whom 
he  there  speaks  of  as  the  especial  friend  of  Virgil. 

Horace  made  no  solicitations  to  Augustus.  Thrown 
on  his  own  resources,  his  habits  and  pursuits  allowed 
him  no  other  subsistence  than  literature.  Poverty, 
whose  chilling  influence  on  the  fire  of  Poetry  the  great 
Satirist  has  so  pathetically  lamented, II  was  his  bold  and 
stimulating  Musc.^f  What  were  the  productions  of 
her  inspiration,  or  whether  any  are  now  extant,  is  not 
known  $ the  situation  of  public  affairs,  however, 
renders  it  possible  that  the  XIVth  Ode  of  the  1st 
Book,  in  which  he  addresses  the  Roman  State  under 
the  allegory  of  a weather-beaten  vessel,  was  written 


• Lib.  it  Ep.  2. 
X I Ah.  1.  Ep.  lr. 
I!  Jur.  Sat.  riL 


f Ekf.  i.  1.  18—23.  tf.  iv.  1.  183—190. 
| Conf.  Herne,  Exctrrt.  il.  ad  Bucolic*. 
f Lib.  U.  Ep.  2.  ft  ii.  2.  51. 
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Biofmpbjr.  under  these  circumstances.  Whatever  were  the  merits 
of  his  early  compositions,  he  was  soon  known  to 
Virgil,  the  similarity  of  whose  situation  almost  neces- 
sarily interested  him  in  the  fate  of  his  brother  bard  ; 
and  by  him  Horace  was  recommended  to  Maecenas. 
He  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  a still  more  pow- 
erful friend — Varius,  **  the  lofty  bird  of  Homeric 
song,”  as  he  is  termed  by  Horace,  in  his  poetical  rap- 
tures,* Sind  in  his  prosaic  moments  “ the  unrivalled 
Eptc;”t  and  whoscTragic  excellence  has  been  already 
noticed,  become  interested  in  his  favour,  and  also 
mentioned  him  to  Meccnns.  Horace  has  left  us  a 
pleasing  and  natural  account  of  his  introduction  to 
troduced'to  that  Illustrious  man.|  In  few  and  broken  words,  he 
Mjkcuu.  candidly  explained  his  simple  history;  he  received  a 
brief  answer,  and  in  nine  months  after  his  introduc- 
tion, that  lordly  monarch  of  wits  called  him  to  the 
number  of  his  subjects.  His  earliest  composition 
after  this  event  is,  probably,  that  which  stands  first  in 
his  works  ; at  least,  he  informs  us  that  his  first  Poem 
was  composed  in  honour  of  Maecenas ; § and  this 
Ode  has  the  appearance  of  being  written  under  such 
circumstances.  It  describes  the  various  pursuits  of 
mankind  briefly,  but  comprehensively ; it  touches  on 
the  addiction  of  each  individual  to  his  own  ; and  it  con- 
cludes with  an  animated  eulogy  on  Poetry,  describing 
the  author's  exclusive  devotion  to  its  cultivation,  and 
expressing  a hope  that  Maecenas  would  class  him 
among  the  lyric  bards.  His  patron  assented  ; und 
the  consequent  cessation  of  jealous  malevolence  is 
gratefully  and  exultingly  celebrated  by  Horace,  iu  the 
third  Ode  of  his  fourth  book. 

Though  Maecenas  was  slow  in  the  formation  of 
our  Poet's  acquaintance,  he  showed  himself  forward 
in  its  cultivation  afterwards ; and  very  shortly  after 
Horace  had  been  thus  noticed,  he  accompanied  the 
Minister  on  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  whither  he 
was  sent  by  Augustus  to  treat  with  Antony,  who  was 
then  menacing  Italy  with  a renewal  of  the  Civil  wars. 
This  event  must  have  taken  place  at  so  early  a period 
of  Horace's  acquaintance  with  Maecenas,  that  some 
writers  have  supposed  that  the  Poet  celebrated  in 
his  Journey  to  Brundusinm,  a subsequent  expedition  of 
a similar  nature,  which  Maecenas  undertook  two  years 
after,  when  Antony  landed  at  Turentum ; but  the 
name  of  Coccejus  Nerva,  which  occurs  in  the  Satire, 
restricts  the  subject  to  the  earlier  event,  as  that  per- 
son only  attended  on  the  former  expedition.  On  this 
occasion  Horace  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
society  of  his  friends  Virgil,  Varius,  and  Plotius.  The 
enthusiasm  of  his  admiration  for  these  illustrious  men, 
and  the  warmth  of  his  attachment,  so  exquisitely  ex- 
pressed in  his  Satire  on  the  occasion,  arc  among  the 
many  proofs  that  rivalry  in  ingenuaus  studies,  is  far 
from  being  necessarily  connected  with  disingenuous 
passions  ; and  that  the  friendships  which  result  from 
literary,  and  especially  poetical,  sympathy,  are  ordina- 
rily the  most  exalted  and  permanent  of  any.  But 
although  Maecenas  took  every  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  Horace,  his  caution  and  reserve  were 
still  maintained  : for  that  at  tlie  end  of  seven  years 
they  had  not  attained  a strictly  confidential  familiarity, 
is  the  least  that  can  be  inferred  from  what  Horace 
himself  then  says  of  the  state  of  their  acquaintance  ;|| 
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although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  description  is  Horace. — 
designedly  exaggerated.  He  appears  at  this  time  to  pLjUin 
have  been,  what  Suetonius  tells  us  he  wo»,  a Quaestor's  Poetry. 
secretary:  since  he  mentions  the  desire  of  the  secre- 
tarics  to  sec  him  on  a matter  affecting  their  common 
interest : — 

*'  Dr  RE  COM  ML' SI  tcribrr  magnA  alqut  Nod  tt 

Or  a bant  kodti  auminiuts,  Qumtc,  rrverti." 

The  frankness  and  warmth  of  the  Poet,  however,  at 
leugth  prevailed  over  the  caution  and  formality  of  the 
Courtier,  who  afterwards  returned  the  fidelity  of  Ho- 
race w ith  conduct  less  resembling  the  patron  than  the 
friend.  The  whole  history  of  Maecenas  indeed  ex- 
hibits aversion  to  hasty  decision,  and  steadiness  of 
action  w here  he  had  once  decided. 

By  Maecenas  Horace  was  recommended  to  Augustus,  Introduc- 
with  who IL,  according  to  Suetonius,  or  the  writer  of  t‘on  Au‘ 
the  life  ascribed  to  that  Historian,  he  lived  on  terms  of  ?usto1- 
the  closest  familiarity.  How  far  he  was  qualified  for 
the  intimacy  of  Princes,  he  has  not  left  us  in  doubt.  His  ebs- 
That  wonderful  versatility,  which  in  the  genius  of  rncter. 
Horace  produced  such  diversified  poetical  excellence, 
seems  to  have  extended  to  his  inclinations,  lie  ap- 
pears to  have  enjoyed,  with  equal  intensity,  the  tran- 
quillity of  literary  rural  seclusion,  and  the  tumultuous 
pageantry  of  the  Court  and  City.  His  Tigclliu*  * is 
the  faithful  portrait  of  himself.  So  sensible  indeed 
was  he  of  this  inconsistency,  that  he  has  put  a severe 
censure  of  himself,  on  this  account,  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  own  slaves.!  On  his  conduct  at  the  Court 
of  Augustus,  his  Epistles  to  J*ca*va  and  Lollius  form 
an  admirable  commentary.  Even  in  the  former  of 
these  lie  admits  that  a life  of  obscurity  is  no  misfor- 
tune, although  he  prefers  an  honourable  intercourse 
with  the  Great.  From  the  precepts  which  he  affords 
for  the  conduct  of  every  part  of  life,  and  his  known 
fumiliarity  with  Augustus,  we  may  conclude,  that  in 
all  his  transactions  with  that  Prince,  he  was  neither 
importunate  nor  servile ; that,  while  loaded  with 
honours,  he  made  no  degrading  compromise — no  un- 
seasonable solicitation  ; but  either  complied  with 
freedom,  or  dissented  with  modesty  and  respect. 

An  ntmlysis  of  the  several  productions  of  Horace  is  His  writ* 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  work  ; wc  shall  notice  '**»• 
therefore  such  only  as  bear  on  his  biography  and  the 
Literary  history  of  the  time.  But,  before  this  is  done, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  premise  a few  words  on  the 
departments  of  Poetry'  which  he  especially  cultivated. 

" e h*we  already  offered  a conjecture  in  explanation 
of  his  repeated  claim  to  the  importation  of  Lyric 
Poetry  from  Greece.  To  this  we  may  add  the  undis- 
guised contempt  which  he  entertained  for  Catullus, 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  great  superiority. 

Indeed,  Quinctilion,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  hrs 
subject  amply  justifies,  designates  him  **  lyric-arum 
feri  solus  legi  digitus."  But  Horace,  as  wc  observed  Ode*, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  Memoir,  had  much  more 
substantial  claims  to  originality  than  those  which  he 
so  ostentatiously  put  forth;  his  metres,  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  he  so  proudly  vaunts,  arc  Greek,  and, 
ns  far  as  may  be  conjectured  from  extant  Greek  frag- 
ments, considerably  restricted ; but  his  subjects  breathe 
all  the  freshness  of  original  conception.  Nor  ctfci  it 
be  objected  that  the  loss  of  their  models  allows  us  no 
criterion  of  their  excellence  ; since  many*  are  purely 
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Biography.  Roman  in  sentiment  and  allusion,  while  others  arc 
v— totally  unlike  what  ancient  authors  lead  us  to  con- 
From  elude  respecting  the  strains  of  the  Lesbian  lyre.  The 
elegant  negligence  of  Anacreon,  the  daring  and  mag- 
nificent sublimity  of  Pindar,  and  the  plaintive  melan- 
choly of  Simonides,  alternate  in  the  Odes  of  Horace; 
but  it  is  the  spirit  alone  of  these  writers  that  we 
recognise;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  imitations  of 
Alcaeus  and  Sappho  were  of  the  same  nature.  At 
most,  they  seem  to  have  been  that  kind  of  happy 
adaptation,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Eclogues  of 
Virgil,  and  which  gives  the  beauties  of  an  original  to 
an  acknowledged  imitation.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  we  mean  wc  will  here  adduce  a fragment  of 
Alcsus,  manifestly  corrupt,  but  which  Horace  certainly 
had  before  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  IXth  Ode  of 
his  1st  Book : 

"T«  pew  S 2Ms.  in  V i/wfi  piyas 
ueulytseur  f iMnev  pial. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

K<f££aAX«  r&r  viSdr 

Tlvf,  h>  #4  uiprtui  elror  l+eiliwf 
MeAixfdr  alrap  if^l 

MaAfo non  ApwrriSei  yrd+aXXur 

Yet  every  Roman  must  have  felt  the  originality  and 
domestic  sentiment  of  Horace's  picture,  as  strongly  as 
we  participate  in  the  social  cheerfulness  of  Cowper's 
snug  and  curtained  fireside  The  XXXVUth  Ode  of 
the  same  Book  has  been  partially  imitated  from  an 
Ode  of  Alcaeus,  beginning : 

NiV  xpk  ftAventuv,  nai  rt rm  wgbr  $tar 

Qiw,  iwll)  mdr^au*  Mtyor iAo»* 

But  the  whole  spirit  of  the  composition  is  essentially 
Roman,  and  the  magnificent  description  of  Cleopatra 
stamps  it  original.  The  XVIIIth  Ode  of  the  same 
1st  Book  is,  probably,  one  of  the  closest  imitations 
of  Aloeus  in  the  whole  volume : the  first  line  of  it  is 
a strict  translation  from  a jwesage  of  Alcams  pre- 
served in  Athenaeus : 

ixxo  fvrtwnjr  rptrspar  BMpenv  tgmfar 

But  the  “solum  Tibur'u"  and  the  " ttuenia  Catili" 
domesticate  the  production  with  peculiar  felicity. 
Iambic*,  There  is  another  species  of  Poetry  of  which  Horace 
or  Epodcs.  c]aim8  the  introduction ; the  lambic.  The  word 
•*  iambi,"  separately  taken,  conveyed  a very  different 
idea  to  the  ancients  from  that  of  the  mere  lambic 
measure  ; an  idea  which  the  Epodcs  of  Horace  express 
more  clearly  than  any  definition.  The  Iambographia 
formed  a distinct  department  of  Poctpf  j approaching 
indeed  to  the  Lyric,  and  yet  distinguished  from  it  by 
Horace  himself.*  The  object  of  Horace  in  writing 
his  Iambics,  as  declared  by  himself,  was  to  express  the 
spirit  of  Archiloobus  without  his  malignity  :f 

*'  P arias  ego  primus  Jamie* 

Qtlendi  Latio  : tntmrro*  nnimtuque  tejuu/tu 
Architachi ; rum  ret,  et  a gen  tie  err  he  l.ymmbfn." 

Catullus  and  Bibaculus  wrote  Iambics  ; still,  as 
Qulnctilian  informs  us,$  they  were  Dot  professed  iam- 
bographers,  and  perhaps  Horace  did  not  consider 
their  works  of  this  nature  sufficiently  perfect  to  entitlo 
them  to  notice.  But  the  more  probable  ground  of 
Horace’s  assumption  is  that  he  first  introduced  the 
Epodc  ; for  we  learn  from  Quinctiliun  that  it  did  not 
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appear  in  the  Iambics  of  Catullus  or  Rihacuius.*  It 
is  true  that  the  Epode  Hymns  of  Lucilius  are  men- 
tioned ; but  these  were,  in  all  probability,  compositions  v 
widely  removed  from  the  H o ration  Epodc ; perhaps, 
written  in  the  Pindaric  measures.  The  * Pari i iambi  ” 
are,  therefore,  those  forms  of  the  lambic  measure 
which  the  Book  of  Epodea  exhibits,  Cleaner  quotes  a 
passage  from  the  Elnchtrklion  of  Hepfase»tion  which 
places  this  matter  beyond  a doubt. t “ Elat  U rv  to<« 

irotrjueoi  <04  oi  apfufiructei  oirat  naXovuevoi  iwtfiot,  eras' 

Sc^ttAif  erix<F  trepenaw  rt  txiiptpermt , oToe- 
MTUrip  Aimipfin,  wrneo  i+pdon  rite ; 

Ti  akt  vagnetpe  fp4tu';  ” 

The  quotation  is  from  Archilochus,  and  is  exactly  the 
same  metre  with 

Ibi*  Lib  nr  nit  inter  alia  n avium, 

Amice,  prapvgnaculm. 

The  Epode  is  not  necessarily  lambic,  but  is  a name 
applied  to  any  metre  consisting  of  a longer  and  shorter 
line  alternately.  Of  this  measure  Archilochus  is  the 
reputed  inventor,  as  is  expressly  asserted  by  Teren- 
tianus  Maurus 

“ Hoc  [epodon)  dactm n Archxlackmm  trad  uni  gmaitee  mag  tetri  ; 

Tu  miki,  Fleece,  eat  et  i 

* Diffugerc  nives ; rede  unt  jam  gramina  taut  pi*, 

Arboribatfuc  comm.”* 

Marius  Vlctorinus  is  no  less  explicit  • Archilochus 
primus  Epodas  excifacit,  alio*  breviores,  alios  long  tores, 
detrahens  unum  pedem  ft u colum  metro,  ul  Hit  subjiccret 
id  quod  ex  ipso  delractum  esse  videbalur.  Horatius  cjus 
exemplum  sequutus  est  in  td  Ode : 

H Solriinr  aeri*  hyem*  gr  at  A vice  VcrU  el  Faetml 
Trahuntqu*  ticca*  mac  kin rt  cariuet .** 

From  these  testimonies  it  appears  that  the  Parian  or 
A rchilochian  Iambic  was  the  Epode ; of  which  Horace 
was  the  earliest  Latin  writer.  Bassos  was  afterwards 
celebrated  for  his  Iambics,  os  we  find  from  Ovid, 

(JTrist.  Lib.  iv.  EUg.  10.)  “ Bossus  quoque  clams  laml kt." 

The  division  of  Horace’s  Poems  remaining  to  be  Ethics  sod 
noticed  is  his  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Art  of  Poetry,  Criticism, 
which  are  all  referable  to  one  head,  that  of  familiar 
and  moral  discourses  or  essays.  The  original  spirit 
of  these  productions  has  gone  far  towards  supporting 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  old  satura  and  the  Eunian 
Satire  were  wholly  of  Roman  origin.  Without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  dictation  or  assumed  authority, 
they  contain  more  real  good  sense,  sound  morality, 
and  true  Philosophy  than  perhaps  any  single  work  of 
heathen  antiquity : and  their  frequent  perusal  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  reader  satisfied  with  himself 
and  others,  and  to  produce  on  his  part  a conduct  at 
once  conciliatory  towards  the  world,  and  consistent 
with  his  own  independence  and  integritv.  Their 
character  has  been  exquisitely  drawn  by  one  who 
had  imbibed  a large  portion  of  their  spirit  :§ 

«*  Harare  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence, 

And  without  method  talks  n*  into  sense; 

Will,  like  a friend,  familiarly  convey 
TUe  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way. 


• r.n.  ii.  F.p.  u.  59. 
x l rest  Oral.  x.  1. 


t Art.  Poet,  259. 


• Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Uw  teuteae# ; “ • Jamba*  win 
ftrnl  <i  Moments  cc/rbratum  est  ut  pmprium  opus : rt  futbaidam 
inter  pant  u*  cuius  arte  beta*  in  Cntullo,lMmndo,  Herat  M . quanquam 
ill t epodcs  intervanire  reperiatur The  word  M*  t**c0*  wore 
applicable  to  “ Horatio  " ti>an  “ iambo. 

f Jn  Ub.  . Kped.  HaratU.  

1 Terentiann.  k*a  been  n»*4e,  ahnrdly  cnongh,  to  call  Archi- 
lochus the  inventor  of  iric  poetry  1 See  Bajles  Uiclumnry, 
Art.  Archilochus,  not#  [x,) 

| Ktsay  an  Cril.  653, 
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Biography.  Hr . who  *uprrn»f  in  judgment,  n*  tn  wit. 

Might  boldly  censure,  hk  hr  boldly  writ, 

Yet  judg'd  with  coolikcM,  tin*'  lie  Rang  with  fin* ; 

Hb  Prettpb  teach  hut  what  lu>  Work*  inspire." 

Another  more  diffuse  and  general chnrac ter ofhis  writings 
is  contained  in  the  following  stanzas  of  De  la  Mottc  ; 

70C.  •*  Qu  Horace  conn  At  hr*  r.  lrganct  Rouuune ! 

— • H met  U rrtti  Jam  tout  to n jour, 

. c Kt  t admiration  e»t  toajoart  invert  nine 

Entrt  la  prmjt  fi  It  (oar. 

t Sniltmr,  fauuitrr,  *0 fide,  r^/W,  lentfrt , 

to  ' AuJ,  pro  fund,  naif,  rt  Jin  ,■ 

Dig  nr  dr  f unierrt ; C nnivert,  pour  f entendre 


A.  1>. 
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Chrano* 


.dime  A rrdtvrnir  Latin.'* 

Bentley  asserts  that  Horace  not  only  published  each 
logy  of  hi*  separately;  but  even  that  he  was  never  engaged 
writing*,  in  Lyric  and  Satiric  Poetry  at  the  some  time  ; that  he 
never  wrote  an  Ode  while  he  was  employed  in  com- 
pleting a book  of  Satires,  Epistles,  or  Epodes.  With 
respect  to  the  publication,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  took  place  in  separate  Books,  and  that 
Bentley's  order  is  true ; we  shall  therefore  adopt  it. 
It 'is  its  follows:  The  1st  Book  of  Satires,  probably 
published  in  Horace's  twenty-eighth  year.  The 
lid,  in  his  thirty-third.  The  Kpodes,  in  his  thirty- 
fifth.  The  1st  Book  of  Odes,  in  his  thirty- eighth. 
The  lid,  in  his  forty-first.  The  II Id,  in  his  forty- 
third.  The  1st  Book  of  Epistles,  in  his  forty-seventh. 
The  IVth  Book  of  Odes  and  the  Secular  Poem,  in  his 
fifty-first.  After  these,  the  lid  Book  of  Epistles, 
ard  the  Art  of  Poetry.  But  our  great  critic  has 
eutcrcd  little  into  the  feelings  of  a Poet,  especially  a 
Poet  of  Horace's  cast,  in  supposing  that  so  various 
and  versatile  a genius  could  sit  down  to  the  compo- 
sition of  a Book  of  Odes  or  Satires,  and  never  deviate 
from  the  line  which  he  prescribed.  Such  an  hypo- 
thesis is  contradictory  to  all  the  history  of  Poetical 
genius,  and  to  every  external  and  internal  evidence  con- 
nected with  the  writings  of  Horace.  Rejecting  it,  there- 
fore, we  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  our  biography. 

Seven  years  had  elapsed  from  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Maecenas,  when  Horace  composed  the  Vlth 
••tire  of  his  second  Book  ; he  was  then  settled  in  his 
Tiburtian  villa,  enjoying  Poetical  und  Philosophical 
leisure,  and  in  possession  of  more  than  his  wishes. 
It  was  in  this  dignified  retirement  that  he  became 
“ noble  in  .£olian  song,"  and  while  he  was  within 
sight  of  the  waywardness  and  vanity  of  mankind,  was 
vet  too  far  above  their  atmosphere  to  imbibe  its  sple- 
netic contagion,  and  lose  his  temper  and  happiness  in 
the  survey  ; his  own  failings  bore  their  due  proportion 
in  the  picture,  and,  while  he  treated  them  with  no 
more  a.dulgence  than  those  of  others,  he  endeavoured, 
in  sowing  the  fertile  soil  of  his  mind,  to  disencumber 
it  of  whatever  weeds  might  impede  its  culture. 

While  Horace,  from  circumstances  which  promised 
very  different  results,  was  thus  enjoying  the  favour  of 
the  Great,  and  the  approbation  of  the  W ise,  Virgil  was 
no  less  studious  of  the  opportunities  which  his  own 
good  fortune  had  given  him  of  enriching  his  country's 
Literature.  His  local  situation,  added  to  his  mode  of 
living,  had  engendered  in  him  a strong  perception  of 
the  pleasures  of  rural  life.  The  beauties  of  Theocritus, 
therefore,  were  deeply  felt  by  him,  and  we  have  already 
noticed  the  1st  and  IXth  Eclogues,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  convey  their  spirit  in  his  native  tongue. 
Martyn,  however,  conjectures  that  the  Alexis  und 
PaLrmon  were  the  earliest  in  point  of  composition, 
from  the  following  passage  in  the  Daphnis : 


Mode  of 
life. 


Virgil’s 

Eclugucs. 


“ HAc  not  te  fragill  Jon  a hi  mm  anti  cimtA  ; 

Here  nos  ■ 4 Fomvnum  Cory  Jon  ardebal  .die jin  ’ 
Hate  tadrtn  docnit  ■ 4 Ct\jnui  ptcur an  MeUbai  f" 


He  then  makes  the  Daphnis  the  third  in  order.  His 
argument  is  : "as  the  Poet  does  not  give  the  least 
hint  here  of  his  having  composed  any  other,  it  seems 
probable  that  these  were  the  three  first  Eclogues 
which  our  author  composed.  rl  he  subject  is  scarcely 
of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a formal  refutation 
of  Murtyn's  argument,  which  is  certainly  defective. 
Suffice  it  to  state  that  about  thisktimc  the  Bucolics 
were  completed.  We  shall  prefer  taking  a sketch  of 
the  Bucolic  Muse,  as  she  appeared  attired  in  the  Italian 
garb  by  the  hand  of  Virgil. 

No  department  of  Greek  Poetry  promised  less  to 
the  Latin  imitator  than  the  Pastoral.  The  Poems  of 
Iheocritus,  Jiiun,  and  Moschus,  arc  distinguished  by 
a simplicity  equally  remote  from  Epic  majesty  anil 
sordid  rusticity.  Every  charm  of  the  country  has 
been  rifled  to  adorn  them,  and  almost  every  deformity 
carefully  concealed.  If  the  Homans  were  unfortunate 
in  possessing  no  Attic  dialect  for  Dramatic  expression, 
the  want  of  a Doric  was  a still  greater  obstacle  to 
success  in  the  Pastoral.  This  dialect  at  once  removed 
the  reader  from  the  town,  while  it  ufforded  the  Muse 
every  facility  of  expression.  The  lordly  language  of 
Imperial  Rome  was  ill  suited  to  convey  the  unpreme- 
ditated effusions  of  unlearned  herdsmen.  If  Virgil, 
therefore,  has  fallen  very  far  short  of  his  great  prototype, 
the  difficulty  of  his  attempt  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Indeed,  he  appears  not  insensible  of  it  himself;  and, 
by  the  nature  of  the  language  in  which  he  composed, 
he  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  his  original  intention, 
and  to  attempt  loftier  flights  than  the  nature  of  Pas- 
toral Poetry  strictly  justifies. 

The  Eclogues  of  Virgil  possess  rone  remarkable 
characteristic  : they  ore  allegories.  This  at  once  in- 
troduces a great  difference  between  them  and  the 
ThcocrUean  Idyl.  The  allegorical  veil  is,  sometimes, 
allow  ed  to  fall,  and  the  shepherds  who  represent  the 
Poet  and  his  friends  converse  like  scholars^  and  Phi- 
losophers. It  has  been  a great  question,  whe- 
ther the  Alexis  ]*irtakc»  of  this  figurative  character  ; Alexis, 
many  arc  of  ojfinion  that  it  is  merely  an  imitation 
of  the  'Epaaryt  of  Theocritus ; while  others,  who 
discover  Virgil  in  Corydon,  yet  believe  the  Poem 
an  offering  to  friendship.  The  latter  opinion  we 
consider  inadmissible.  All  the  Grammarians  identify 
the  Poet  with  Corydon  ; but  the  real  name  of  Alexis 
is  a matter  of  considerable  doubt.  The  opinion  men- 
tioned by  Servius,  that  Augustus  was  intended,  scurcoly 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  Some  make  Alexis  to  have 
been  Alexander,  a sluve  of  Pollio ; but,  most  proba- 
bly he  belonged  to  Maecenas.  Although  it  would  be 
perhaps  impossible  to  remove  this  imputation  from 
Virgil,  Juvenal,  most  assuredly,  did  not  make  any 
allusion  to  the  circumstance  in  the  following  lines, 
which  Dryden  has  most  grossly  amplified  and  per- 
verted :* 

" *»'  Urgilic  purr  ft  toleraiile  drrmrt 

IfttrpUium,  caJermt  out  Mr*  l erinibut  hyjri,— 

Surda  nihil  gemerrt  grave  tuceina 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  believing  this  to  have 
been  the  first  of  Virgil's  compositions,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  Alexis  being  the  slave  either  of  Maecenas  or  Au- 
gustus ; inasmuch  as,  in  that  case,  it  must  have  been 

• Sat.  »il. 
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Biography.  written  before  we  have  any  nrcount  of  Virgil's  oc- 
quaintance  with  either.  That  Virgil  intended  himself 
From  by  Corydon,  was  believed  by  his  contemporary  Pro- 
U'i  C*  pertius,  who  also  identities  himself  with  Tityrua.* 

But  the  most  extraordinary  composition  of  Virgil 
is  his  Pollio,  a Poem  which  has  been  the  suhject  of 
1 ’ endless  conjecture.  The  much  litigated  and  unsettled 

A c question,  “ whom  was  it  intended  to  commemorate?” 
we  shall  pass  over,  as  not  materially  connected  with 
\0  ' our  subject ; only  observing  that  this  honour  has  been 
A ascribed  to  the  young  Marcellus,  to  a son  of  Pollio, 

13,  to  a son  of  Augustus,  to  Asiniu9  G&llus,  to  Drusus, 

and,  lastly,  even  to  Augustus  Uimself.t  What  is 
Pollio.  principally  ivorthy  of  notice  is,  that  this  Poem  ex- 
hibits a coincidence  with  the  Sacred  Writings  too 
close  to  be  fortuitous.  That  the  Greeks  had  acquired, 
indirectly,  some  acquaintance  with  the  histories  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  not  to  be  doubted  j as 
Hesiod  and  Ovid,  the  expounders  of  their  Theology, 
have  clearly  discovered  it ; and  it  is  probable  that 
Theocritus,  at  the  Court  of  Ptolemy,  had  seen  the 
Sacred  Volume,  and  even  borrowed  its  phraseology. 
But,  in  this  Poem,  Virgil  only  imitated  Theocritus  in 
the  structure  of  the  composition,  for,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  detail, 
which,  in  Virgil,  resembles  an  epitome  of  Scripture 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah.  Though  much  of  the 
fabulous  history  of  the  early  world  is  corrupted  from 
the  Scriptures,  the  Greeks,  in  general,  were  ignorant 
of  its  source,  and  were  too  much  possessed  with  a 
contempt  for  Barbarian  literature  to  study,  much  less 
to  imitate,  the  Hebrew  writers.  The  universal  con- 
tempt entertained  for  the  Jews  at  Home  made,  it  still 
les9  probable  that  their  Literature  would  meet  imita- 
tion or  even  perusal  there.  An  intelligent  writer, X 
indeed,  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  an  avowal  on 
the  part  of  Virgil,  of  his  intention  to  avail  himself  of 
the  treasures  of  Hebrew  Poetry  in  the  line$ 

44  Primus  hlnmaai  rtf  cram  tibi,  Mantua,  palmat 

but’to  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  reply,  that  the  line 
cited  was  not  written  until  after  the  Pollio  was  composed. 
The  inquirer  must,  therefore,  advance  on  other 
ground,  than  that  of  supposing  that  Virgil  accommo- 
dated the  Prophetic  Scriptures  to  his  purpose.  The 
Poet  has,  indeed,  given  us  a clue  in  our  inquiries;  be 
has  asserted  that  his  Prophecies  are  taken  from  the 
verses  of  the  Cumiean  Sibyl.  The  fable  of  the  Sibyl's 
interview  with  Tnrquin  is  well  known.  The  books 
which  she  was  supposed  to  have  given  to  the  Homans 
were  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Capitol 
during  the  Marsian  war  ; emissaries  were  then  de- 
spatched by  the  Senate  throughout  Italy,  Greece,  Asia, 
and  the  coasts  of  Africa,  to  collect  the  best  authenti- 
cated Prophecies  of  the  various  Sibyls ; and  the 
collection  thus  made,  wa9  culled  “ Ctinueum  Carmen,” 
because  it  was  compiled  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  writing 
of  the  CumKaa  Sibyl.  In  this  miscellany  it  is  nothing 
improbable  that  Prophecies  of  the  great  Person  then 
about  to  appear  should  be  found  ; especially  when  it 
is  recollected  that  Tacitus  ami  Suetonius  have  borne 


• FM?.  u 34. 

+ The  latter  opinion  i»  maintained  at  great  length,  in  a work 
entitled,  Observations  in  III, titration  of  Virgtr $ celebrated  Fourth 
JUlague.  London,  IH|0. 

% Notea  on  the  Cahph  Vathrk. 
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witness  to  the  general  expectation  of  such  a Person  Hsnue. — 
then  prevalent  in  the  East.  It  is  also  remarkable  Latin 
that  zElian  mentions  the  jiwisr  sibyl,  together  with . ^ 

the  Cumsean  ;*  her  oracles,  therefore,  which  were, 
probably,  in  substance  the  same  as  the  Prophetical  ” 

writings,  were  likely  to  be  in  the  collection.  Diony-  j 

sius  ot  Halicarnassus,  on  the  authority  of  Varro, 
asserts  that  such  of  the  Prophecies  os  were  not  ge-  766. 

nuiue,  were  written  in  acrostics.f  Eusebius  has  

preserved  a pretended  acrostic  oracle  of  the  Erythriean  c# 
Sibyl,  the  initial  letters  of  which  form  the  words  740* 
IH20Y2  XP12TOS  GEOY  T 02  2QTHP  2TAYP02*  to’ 
but  this  is,  evidently,  a forgery  on  the  bare  inspection,  a.  p. 

We  have  <«/» f used  for  mankind,  rtluXa  for  idols,  13. 
and  in  one  place  the  very  words  of  Scripture  have 
been  quoted : “ Qpfjvoi  t'  u vmsnutv  lertat  aai 
ucotrroju."  Constantine,  in  his  “ A070*  ty  r£v  if tuns 
avXXoyu''  gives  a very  elaborate  interpretation  of  the 
Pollio,  with  a Greek  translation  of  the  greater  part  of 
it,  and  asserts  that  the  oracle,  whence  it  was  taken, 
was  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin  verse,  and  an- 
nexed to  his  Poems.  We  have  now  no  trace  of  this 
translation,  if  it  ever  existed  : but  it  is  a curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Sibylline 
oracles  did  predict  a King,  and  were  written  in  acros- 
tics.t If  any  uame  were  mentioned  in  them,  it  must 
have  been  Cornelius ; as  we  find  from  Cicero,  Sallust, 

Plutarch,  and  Appian,  that  the  pretence  which  Len- 
tulus  adduced  for  his  connection  with  Catiline,  was  a 
Sibylline  Prophecy,  portending  that  the  Empire  of 
Rome  wus  to  be  given  to  three  Cornelii ; that  China 
and  Sylla  were  the  two  former,  and  the  third  was  to 
be  himself.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  among 
the  Prophecies  copied  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  or 
gleaned  from  Jewish  tradition,  which  were,  in  all 
probability,  found  among  the  Sibylline  writings,  the 
great  subject  of  prediction  was  called  Stt  np  the  power 
of  God,  which  would,  assuredly,  have  been  translated 
Cornelius  by  the  Romans. 

The  author  of  the  ingenious  and  elaborate  Observa- 
tions, who  conceives  that  Virgil  meant  to  refer  the 
Sibyl's  prediction  to  Augustus,  imagines  the  whole 
Poem  to  be  a metrical  horoscope,  and  discovers  a 
clear  explanation  of  every  expression  and  allusion 
contained  in  It,  by  a reference  to  the  phraseology  of 
Astrological  art.  How  far  this  author  is  bigotted  to 
hypothesis,  may  be  conjectured  from  his  application 
of  the  following  lines  to  the  sign  Aries  : 

’•  Jpir  ttd  In  pratii  ASHES  jam  snare  nsheutl 

Monet,  jam  crocto  om tabtt  vtUtra  luto  ;M 

Two  lines  before  occurs  the  verse 

« Robust**  fuoque  jam  XAVMSjttga  solve!  orator 

and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  ingenuity, 
had  this  line  followed  those  above  cited,  would  have 
given  an  equally  convincing  interpretation  of  taumis. 

Any  mind  unsophisticated  by  hypothesis,  cannot  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  Poet  is  describing  a time  of  uni- 
versal opulence  and  rest,  when  agriculture  and  com- 
merce should  be  alike  unnecessary : and  when  the 
Ram  in  the  fields  (not  in  the  skies,)  should  wear  his 


• Var.  Hist.  xu.  3ft.  + Rom.  lv.  62, 
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Biography,  fleece,  without  the  dyer's  labour,  attired  in  the  most 


to 

7 66. 


740. 

to 


Daphnis. 


costly  and  splendid  colours.* 

That  the  Daphnis  was  composed,  like  Milton's 
Lyndas,  to  commemorate  the  death  of  some  real 
person,  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted.  That  Mcnalcas 
represents  Virgil  is  evident  from  the  conclusion, 
wherein  he  states  himself  to  be  the  author  of  two  of 
Virgil's  Eclogues.  Mopsus,  according  to  Servius,  is 
^miliusMoccr  of  Verona,  who  wrote  a Poetical  history 
of  serpents,  plants,  and  birds,  in  imitation  of  Nicandcr, 
and  a supplement  to  the  Wad.  If  Daphn'u  be  a per- 
sonification, Julius  Cicsar  is  the  only  person  whom 
the  character  cun  pourtray,  os  Heyne  justly  observes 
although  he  believes  the  Poem  to  be  merely  n com- 
memoration of  the  celebrated  Sicilian  shepherd. 
Servius  and  Do  nut  us  make  Daphnis  the  Poet's  brother 
Flaccus.  An  uncertain  Epigrammatist  has  the  follow- 


ing distich  : 


“ Trirtin  fata  tui  dtrm  get  in  * Dapknide  ’ Placet, 
Duett  Mara,  frntrrm  D'u  immvrtaUbmt  try  ««.** 


spts  altera  Roma."  This  cannot  be  true,  for  Cicero  Horace.— 
was  then  dead : but  we  have  the  high  authority 
of  Tacitus  for  the  truth  of  the  honours  publicly  la-  v 
vished  on  Virgil.*  From  him  we  learn  that,  when 
some  verses  of  Virgil  were  recited  on  the  Stage,  and  c< 
the  Poet  happened  to  be  present,  all  the  spectators  j 

rose,  and  paid  him  the  same  marks  of  respect  which  to 

they  would  have  shown  to  Augustus.  Propcrtiusf  J66 
has  celebrated  the  conclusion  and  publication  of  the  — . 

Bucolics,  and  Ovid  1 has  foretold  their  immortality.  a.  c. 

Following  the  chronology  of  Bentley,  which  we  740. 
have  above  adopted,  wc  must  refer  the  publication  of  to 
Horace’s  first  Book  of  Satires  to  nearly  the  same  date  a.  d. 
with  that  of  Virgil's  Bucolics.  We  shall  presently  have  X3. 
to  notice  a different  opinion.  In  the  tenth  Satire  of  that 
book,  Horace  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  poeti- 
cal proceedings  of  the  day  : 

“ Turgid**  ALHKlii  jngulat  dam  Mruxtuma,  tin  tuque 
IhjfftHgU  HAmi  lutenm  caput,  here  ECO  ludo : 

• • * • 0 


Gallus.  Virgil  concluded  his  Bucolics  with  an  elegant  com- 
pliment to  Cornel ius Gallus,  a celebrated  contemporary 
Poet,  consoling  him  for  the  loss  of  his  Lyroris,  whom 
the  old  commentators  assert  to  have  been  *an  actress, 
whose  real  name  was  Cytheris.  She  was  the  freed- 
woman  of  Volumnius  Eutrapelus,  and  took  the  name 
of  Volumma.  As  she  was  familiar  with  Antony,  the 
old  commentators  have  supposed  that  she  deserted 
Gallus  to  accompany  Antony  on  his  Gallic  expedition. 
Heyne,  however,  in  his  argument  of  the  Gallus,  has 
shown,  from  chronological  considerations,  that  this 
could  not  be  the  case.  The  genuine  Poems  of  Gal- 
lus, with  the  exception  of  a few  fragments,  are  lost. 
They  consisted  of  four  Books  oi  Elegies,  called 
Amur  ft,  or  Lycoris,  and  a translation  of  Ettphorion,  as 
we  learn  from  Servius.  A pretended  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Gallus  was  published  by  Pomponio  Gaurico, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  With  century ; but  the 
fraud  was  soon  detected  in  Italy,  and  Tiraboschi  attri- 
butes them,f  according  to  common  report,  to  a certain 
Maxiniinian,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Bogtius. 
As  an  Elegiac  Poet,  Gallus  ranked  very  high  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  Ovid  speaks  of  his  fame  as  universal  j 
Propertius  and  Martial  have  borne  testimony  to 
his  excellence  ; and  Virgil,  in  his  beautiful  and  extra- 
ordinary Vlth  Eclogue,  has  panegyrized  his  Euphorion 
in  the  noblest  strains  of  mythological  eulogy. 
Virgil  had  also,  according  to  Servius,  celebrated  his 
praises  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Georgies.  Gallus, 
however,  was  afterwards  executed  by  the  command 
of  Augustus,  on  suspicion  of  having  conspired  against 
him  ; and  Virgil,  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor,  sub- 
stituted the  fable  of  Aristaus. 

The  publication  of  Virgil’s  Bucolics  created  a 
powerful  sensation  in  literary  Rome.  The  Gramma- 
rians tell  us,  that  they  were  recited  on  the  stage,?  and 
that,  on  one  occasion,  when  Cicero  was  present  in  the 
theatre,  and  heard  some  verses  of  the  Silenus  recited 
by  Cythcris,  he  called  for  the  whole  Eclogue,  and, 
when  he  had  heard  it  through,  exclaimed,  “ Magna 

* The  reader,  desirous  of  prosecuting  the  subject  of  Virgil's 
PoUtn.  m referred  to  the  following  works;  Heyne ’■  Virgil. 
Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  c.  4.  see.  16.  Martya’s 
Virgil ; and  Blonde],  de  SilyUtt. 

t Stm la,  part  111.  lib.  ilL  sec.  27. 

j Donat,  in  Vit.  Firg,  and  Serr.  in  £ct,  ri.  11. 

VOL.  X. 


Afgntu  mrrrtriee  pates,  Daroyue  C hrrmeta 
Klndmtr  ten  rut,  (omit  gamer  librtlot, 
t un*  etrurum,  F rvn.ivi.  Puli. in  regain 
Facta  cam  it  prde  ter  percutta.  Forte  root  a err 
ft  nemo,  Va«ju»  duett  - molle  atque  facet  am 
VlBGILIO  annarrunt  gaudeniet  rare  C amerner 

If  Bentley’s  chronology  be  correct,  there  can  be  no 
foundation  for  the  remark  with  which  Ileync  opens 
his  Preface  to  the  Georgies.  u Ad  Georgica  facetum 
Mud  ac  molle , quod  jteculiari  aliquo  Musarum  tnunerc 
Firgilio  concetsum  esse  Horatius  memorat,  proprio  quodam 
ntodo  spec  hire  videtur."  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
estimate  the  force  of  this  eulogy  on  Virgil,  by  re- 
ference to  the  exposition  of  Quinctilian.  " Facetum 
says  the  critic,  “ non  tan  turn  circa  ridicula  ojnnor  con- 
sistere.  Nec  emm  dice  ret  Horatius,  facetum  carminis 
genus  naturd  concesstim  esse  Firgilio.  Decoris  hone  magis 
et  cxcultiT  cujusdam  elegantitr  appellation  cm  puto.  Ideo- 
que  in  Epistolis  Cicero  hoc  Bruti  verba  refert : ntr  illi 
sunt  pedes  facet i,  ac  deliciis  ingredients  molles.  Quod 
cvnreu  it  cum  Mo  Horaiiano,  molle  alque  facetum 
Firgilio,"  firr.$ 

borne  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  poetical  history 
of  the  period,  by  an  examination  of  this  concise  re- 
view. This,  therefore,  we  shall  take,  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  what  more  immediately  relates  to  the 
subject  of  our  biography. 

Who  “ Alpinus  " was,  is  a question  ns  yet  unde-  Alpino*. 
cided.  Dacier  and  Torrcntius  suppose  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a Poet,  Aulns  Cornelius  Alpinus,  that  he 
wrote  a Tragedy,  entitled,  Memnon,  in  imitation  of 
one  bearing  the  same  name  by  ./Eschylus,  and  that  be 
is  here  sarcastically  said  to  have  murdered  the  hero, 
and  anticipated  the  stroke  of  Achilles.  The  Scholiast 
says  that  the  Memnon  was  an  hexameter  Poem.  The 
word  Alpinus,  however,  is  generally  considered,  by  com- 
mentators, to  be  the  designation  of  the  Poet's  country, 
the  Alps,  and,  taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  applicable  to 
many.  Cruquius,  without  the  shadow’  of  an  argu- 
ment, refers  it  to  Cornelius  Gallus.  Acron  interprets 
the  appellation  of  Vivolius,  w hich  Bentley  and  Sanadon 
conjecture  to  be  a corruption  of  Bibaculus,  of  whom 
they  suppose  it  to  have  been  a nickname.  M.  Furius  Bibaculus. 
Bibaculus,  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded  as  the 

• Dial,  ds  Oral.  xiii.  t Lib.  ii.  FMg.  34. 

; Am.  lib  i.  EUg.  12.  ft  QuincL  Lib.  vi.  3. 
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Biofwpkjr.  writer  of  many  small  pieces,  was  also  the  author  of  a 
v— 1 ’TV'""’''  Poem  on  the  Gallic  wars,  a verse  of  which  has  been 

Jrom  preserved  by  Horace  and  Quinctilian  j the  former  of 

u*  c*  whom  has  noticed  the  bombastic  character  of  his 

L st>lc : 

“ piagui  tcntm  vmmo 

7^0.  Forint  ‘ kybrtqiu  raid  nice  conspuit  .dipt*  •*  ” 

““  the  epithet  here  applied  corresponds  to  “ turgulut," 
and  from  the  line 

740. 

^ “ Jupiter  hybrraas  cam*  Hive  conspuit  .dipcs  ” 

A.  d.  it  is  probable  that  he  derived  his  appellation  Alpinus. 

IS.  He  was  bora  at  Cremona.  The  subject  of  his  Poem 
might,  very  naturally,  lead  him  to  a description  of  the 
Rhine.  Of  Fundanius  we  know  nothing  beyond  what 
Furulnnius.  |jere  recorded  ; but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
this  passage  of  Horace  presently,  which  we  shall  find 
Pollio  tw  l*,rt>w  8ome  light  on  the  Augustan  Drama.  C.  Asi- 
nius  Pollio,  here  mentioned  as  a Tragedian,  was  illus- 
trious no  less  in  his  political  than  his  literary  chnmeter. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  conjecture  that  he  re- 
commended Virgil  to  Maecenas:  and  the  old  biographer 
of  that  Peel  tells  us  that  the  Bucolics  were  completed 
at  his  desire.  Virgil  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  :* 

“ Pollio  atnni  not  t ran*,  «nanni  rtt  rut  lira , Afusam  - 
• • • • • 

Pollio  ei  ipse  fecit  norm  earminn  f* 

where  the  word  nova"  seems  to  imply  unprecedentedly 
beautiful.  And  to  Pollio  is  supposed  to  be  addressed 
the  VHfth  Eclogue,  in  which  the  following  apostrophe 
occurs : 

‘ ‘ En  rril,  ir t liceat  totum  miAi  ferre  per  orbetn 
Sola  Sopboctra  tua  curcuma  digua  cotburuo  !" 

Horace  was  no  less  intimate  with  Pollio,  and  to  him 
is  dedicated  the  1st  Ode  of  the  2d  Rook,  wherein 
Horace  recommends  him  to  resume  the  composition 
of  Tragedies,  which  his  History  of  the  Civil  wars  had 
interrupted. 

Varius.  The  high  eulogium  here  passed  on  Varius,  and  the 
appellation  “ Mtttmii  varmints  ales,"  bestowed  on  him 
by  Horace  in  the  Vlth  Ode  of  the  1st  Book  have  been 
before  alluded  to,  as  well  as  his  Tragedy  of  Thyestet. 
but  the  loss  of  his  Works  is,  perhaps,  a less  calamity 
than  the  literary  world  ordinarily  suppose.  His  excel- 
lence in  the  Drama,  where  this  branch  of  Poetry  was, 
in  general,  so  unsuccessfully  cultivated,  might  be 
comparatively  great,  and  yet  absolutely  moderate  s 
and  as  he  was  the  first  Epic  of  any  tolerable  eminence 
in  the  new  school,  he  might  easily  he  unrivalled  where 
Incidental  there  was  no  emulation.  If  it  be  said  that  he  was 
not  strictly  unrivalled,  because  there  was  his  contcm- 
ay1us‘  porary,  Valgius,  who  has  received  from  Tibullus  the 
exaggerated  panegyric  “ ertemo  propior  now  alter  Ho- 
mcra,"  the  answer  is  easy.  The  judgment  of  Horace 
on  this  subject  is  infinitely  more  valuable  (ban  that 
of  Tibullus.  Varius  and  Valgius  were  both  friends  of 
Horace  : and  hr  acknowledges  the  value  of  their  ap- 
probation : but  he  never,  for  a moment,  admits  a 
competition  of  poetical  excellence.  The  Elegies  of 
Valgius  might  influence  the  partialities  of  Tibullus 
towards  a Poet  of  a similar  cast  with  himself  ; and 
private  friendship  might  extort  and  excuse  an  hyper- 
bole which  his  own  judgment,  and  that  of  an  unbiassed 
public  could  not  sanction.  A similar  observation  may 


he  made  on  the  equally  extravagant  panegyric  which  Horace.— 
Propertius  has  passed  on  Ponticus,  the  author  of  the 
Thebaid*  Varius,  therefore,  at  this  time,  seems  to 
have  been  undisputed  master  of  the  Epic,  and  s— 
that,  because  the  honour  was  by  no  means  warmly  v ^ 
contested.  Macrobius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  6th  \ 
Rook,  cites  some  verses  of  this  Poet  “ de  Morte to* 

It  is  not  easy  to  sec  what  connection  they  have  with  766. 

the  title  of  the  Poem.  The  following  are  the  most  * 

complete, as  a specimen  of  his  style  : A - 

'*  ('em  cents  nmi bratam  /matrons  Gortynia  valient,  740, 

St  reterii  potnil  mw  comprSndrrt  lustra , to 

Streil  im  absentem,  et,  arc uw  vestigia  iutlrans,  A.  D. 

.fit  hern  per  nilidnm  tenues  sectatur  adores  ; i u 

A ’on  ommts  ilium  met/ii,  non  fieri  on  turdant , ’ 

Per  dim  srrir  meminit  decrdcre  nocti.”  Variu*. 

He  com|>oscd  u panegyric  on  Augustus,  from  which, 
if  wc  arc  to  believe  the  Scholiast  on  Horace,  that 
Poet  took  the  following  lines,  which  he  inserted  in 
the  XVIth  Epistle  of  his  1st  Book  : 

" Trnr  mayis  salrum  populas  retit.  am  populum  fut 
Serrrt  in  mtnbiguo,  qoi  consol  it  et  tibi  et  urbi, 

Jupiter  !** 

These  passages,  although  fur  too  brief  and  scanty  to 
enable  us  to  form  any  clear  conception  of  the  genius 
of  Varius,  are  yet  promiscuously  selected,  and  contain 
nothing  in  fnvour  of  the  felicity  of  his  epithets,  or  the 
melody  of  his  versification.  The  Poetical  capabilities 
which  the  Bucolics  discovered,  induced  Marcnas, 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  finished,  to  request  Virgil 
to  undertake  the  Georgies.  The  neglected  state  of 
agriculture,  in  consequence  of  the  Civil  wars,  might 
be  the  reason  why  Miecenas  chose  this  subject  for 
Virgil's  Muse  ; and  indeed  this  state  of  the  country  is 
graphically  described  by  the  Poet  himself  :f 

u uhi  fas  oar**  mttfme  nr  fas  ; tot  beUa  per  orbsm, 

Tam  mult a-  serierum  facies  ■■  non  nllut  arnteo 
THgnus  bunas  sffnaJcnt  abduct  is  area  colonis. 

Et  cams  nyidum  fatces  conjtantmr  in  ensem. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  Statesman  ever 
conceited  that  the  military  settlers  could  be  moved 
by  an  exquisite  Poem  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates. 

The  fact  was,  that  a more  effectual  and  more  delicate 
method  of  culliug  the  attention  of  Augustus  to  this 
important  subject,  could  not  be  imagined  ; and  in  his 
power  lay  a great  portion  of  the  remedy. 

Of  the  character  of  the  Georgies  it  is  unnecessary  Virgil’* 
to  speak,  because  no  reader  of  this  memoir  can  be  ig-  Georgies, 
nomnt  that  this  Poem  is  the  most  elaborate  and  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  the  power  of  genius  in  embellishing 
the  most  barren  subjects,  which  human  wit  has  ever 
afforded.  The  commonest  precepts  of  farming  are 
delivered  with  an  elegance  which  could  scarcely 
be  attaiueil  by  a Poet  who  should  endeavour  to  clothe 
in  verse,  the  sublimest  maxims  of  Philosophy.  In- 
deed one  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  us 
the  excellence  of  Virgil  in  this  particular — the  uniform 
failure  of  his  imitators.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Virgil  was  not  free  to  choose  his  own 
subject,  as,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  selected 
a theme  better  suited  to  his  Muse.  It  is  said  that 
the  Poet,  while  he  was  employed  on  this  immortal 
work,  composed  many  verses  every  morning,  but  by 
the  evening,  reduced  them  to  a very  few  ; so  that  he 
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Biography,  used  to  compare  himself  to  a bear  which  licks  her 
shapeless  offspring  into  form.* 

According  to  the  computation  of  Donntus,  or  the 
writer  of  the  Life  of  VbrgU  ascribed  to  him,  the  Poet 
must  have  been  at  Naples,  after  six  years'  attention  to 
the  Georgies,  when  Augustus  undertook  the  expedition 
against  Antony,  which  ended  in  the  decisive  victory 
of  Aetium.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Horace  is 
supposed  to  have  written  his  magnificent  Ode  ad  Ro- 
manos, (Epod.  xvi.)  llis  friendship  and  grutitude 
towards  Maecenas  had  now  obtained  their  zenith, 
when  the  Statesman  was  suddenly  called  to  attend  his 
master  on  )m  perilous  expedition,  which  bade  fair  to 
decide  the  possession  of  the  Roman  world.  In  the 
1st  Epode,  Horace  expresses  his  fixed  resolution 
to  accompany  his  patron  wherever  his  fortune  might 
lead  him  : not  that  he  could  hope  to  contribute  to 
his  security,  hut  to  escape  the  anxieties  of  absence. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  there  is  good 
cause  to  believe  that  Maecenas  never  left  Italy.  Dio,f 
Tacitus, * and  Velleius  Paterculus,  $ all  assert  that 
at  that  time  the  care  of  the  city  was  intrusted  to 
him  by  Augustus.  Virgil  has  given  a most  elaborate 
Poetical  picture  of  the  battle  of  Actions,  without 
making  any  mention  of  the  exploits  of  Mtrcenas  ; an 
omission  of  which  he  would  scarcely  have  been  guilty, 
had  his  putron  borne  u part  in  so  conspicuous  a scene  j 
and  this  negative  argument  derives  additional  strength 
from  another  of  the  same  kind,  draw  n from  the  sileuce 
of  Horace  respecting  Maecenas  in  his  triumphal  Ode 
on  the  same  occasion,  (lib.  i.  Ode  xxxvii.)  That 
Mtccenas  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Aetium  has  been 
attempted  to  be  proved  from  an  Elegy  on  his  death 
ascribed  to  Pedo  Albinovauus,  which  expressly  asserts 
the  fact  ; but  the  meagrctiess  of  the  composition,  and 
its  historical  inaccuracy,  have  caused  it  to  be  rejected 
by  most  scholars,  as  the  production  of  a later  period. 
Three  Elegies  are  remaining  to  us,  which  have  beeu 
ascribed  to  this  Pedo  ; that  just  mentioned,  another, 
which  seems  to  be  a continuation  of  it,  called 
Mcrcciuit  Munbitndu*,  and  the  Contain  tio  ad  Livitun, 
which,  however,  on  better  authority  is  attributed  to 
Ovid.  From  the  latter  author,  whose  friend  Pedo 
was,  we  learn  that  he  wrote  a Poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Theseus. |(  If  he  were  the  same  bb  Cclsus  Albinovanus, 
which  seems  doubtful,  he  was,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Horace,  an  enormous  plagiarist. Dacicr 
lays  great  stress  on  the  following  verses  of  Pro- 
pertius, as  supporting  the  hypothesis  that  Mtccenas 
was  at  Aetium  :** 


**  Qttod  miki  ti  tamtam,  Ahrcrnat , fata  eirtiiMtmf, 
l-’t /unarm  kerotu  duerre  in  arm.i  manat, 

• • • • • 

“ BtUatfur,  rtttjur  tai  memoramn  Canaria ; et  ta 
Ctrtare  tab  n,at fno  earn  trcuuda  farei. 

A’l tm  <pu>ti'r  i/atimmm,  rt  ctrilia  (main  Chili/ ipus, 

.Hut  eumrrrm  Steal*'  elataica  Lrlln  J'aute , 

* '•  * • • ' 

“ Ant  regam  mum  tit  circwimdata  mlla  call  nit, 

Attiaqu?  in  sucrfi  turret*  n<Mra  ri4, 

TV  men  Mara  it  lit  temper  ermte.rrrtl  ttmiit, 

Et  MutntH  et  pooita  pace,  jSHelr  caput, ’* 

but  this  would  equally  prove  that  Maecenas  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Philippi.  The  IXth  Epudc  has  been 


• Donat,  fit.  Virg.  ix. 
t Lib.  li. 
i Lib.  Ixxxiii. 

5 Ep.  i.  3. 


Otiirct.  Lib.  x.  3.  A«L  Cell.  xrii.  10. 
J Ann.  ri.  It. 

II  Ep.  ex  Pant.  »v.  10. 
••  LA.  11.  Ekg.  L 


thought  by  some  to  favour  the  opinion  that  Mtccenas  Horace. — 
accompanied  Augustus  ; and  Desprez,  in  his  notes  on  Latin 
that  Poem,  deliberately  tells  the  reader  that  it  was  I>or,,7' 
addressed  to  Maecenas  in  his  absence  on  that  occasion. 

Tin-  student,  by  consulting  the  Poem  itself,  will  fmd 
nothing,  however,  positive  about  the  situation  of 
Mtccenas  at  that  time.  To  this  Poem,  to  the  very 
elaborate  analysis  given  by  Masson,  in  his  Life  of 
Horace,  and  to  the  answer  of  l>acier,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  the  Poet,  the  reader  desirous  of  more  precise 
information  on  this  subject  is  referred. 

Horace  was,  at  this  time,  about  thirty*six  years  of 
age  ; so  that,  if  Bentley's  chronology  of  his  works  be 
true,  the  1st  Book  of  his  Satires  had  seen  the  light 
eight  years.  Masson,  however,  refers  the  Xtb 
Satire  of  that  Book  to  this  date,  relying,  principally, 
on  his  account  of  the  death  of  Cassius  of  Parma,  who 
was  reported,  according  to  this  passage,  to  huve  been 
burned  with  his  kooks.  Cassius  of  Purina  was  put  to 
deuth  at  this  time  at  Athens,  by  the  direction  of 
Augustus,  for  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony. 

We  should  rather  be  disposed  to  refer  what  Horace 
here  says  to  another  Cassius,  than  disturb  the  chro- 
nology of  Bentley.  Whoever  he  was,  it  is  nothing 
wonderful  that  liis  books  should  supply  him  with  a 
funeral  pile,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  composing  four  hundred  verses  every  day. 

Of  Cassius  of  Parma  Horace  speaks  expressly  in  his  Cassius  of 
Epistle  to  Tibullus  ! Parma. 

“ f/niti  matte  te  Hiram  farere  iu  rrginue  Prdtrmd  t 

Scrikere  quod  Coat i Partnrmti*  oputcnla  rt  meat  t ” 

These  verses  are  understood  seriously  and  ironically 
by  different  critics.  The  won!  “ oputcula however, 
is  sufficiently  descriptive  of  his  Poems,  which  were 
chiefly  Elegies  or  Epigrams.  The  Scholiast  on  Horace 
attributes  to  him  Tragedies  also ; and  relates  that 
Varus,  who  was  sent  to  execute  on  Cassius  the  orders  of 
Augustus,  embezzled  his  p«|iers,  and  from  them  pro- 
duced the  Tragedy  of  Thifestes.  This  is  the  celebrated 
work  which  has  been  before  mentioned,  us  the  pro- 
duction of  Varius,  of  whom  we  have  Had  occasion  to 
speak,  and  who  has  here  been  confounded,  as  in  other 
places,  with  Varus.  The  Grammarians,  however,  as 
if  determined  to  deprive  Van  us  of  the  credit  of  this 
Tragedy,  have  attributed  it  to  Virgil.*  A Poem  called 
Orpheus,  consisting  of  nineteen  lines,  and  which,  if 
genuine,  must  have  been  only  a fragment  of  a larger 
composition,  was  given  to  the  world  by  Achilles 
Statius,  ns  the  w'ork  of  Cassius  of  Parma,  discovered 
among  the  Hruttii.  But  aa  Statius  did  not  condescend 
to  enter  minutely  on  the  evidences  of  its  genuineness, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a forgery 
of  his  own.  'The  Poem  may  be  found,  with  numerous 
illustrative  references,  in  the  second  volume  of  Werns- 
dorfa  comprehensive  and  accurate  ediliou  of  the  Latin 
minor  Poets. 

To  the  year  following  the  battle  of  Aetium,  the 
completion  of  the  Georgies  is  commonly  assigned. 

At  what  time  the  /fc’neid  was  first  projected,  is  uncer-  TheAIneld. 
tain  ; but  Virgil  appears  from  a very  early  period  to 
hare  had  a strong  desire  of  composing  an  Epic  Poem. 

That  he  had  attempted  something  of  the  kind,  before 
the  Eclogues  were  finished,  is  evident  from  these  verses 
in  his  Silcnut : 

**  Quum  camcrcm  mint*  et  noSLl-v,  Cputkitu  a arm 

VcUit , et  ndtuvmait — 

• Donat,  fit.  Vtrg.  et  Sett,  iu  Ect.  iii. 

3 G 2 
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Biography,  his  ambition  to  produce  some  work  of  distinguished 
•>— — v-— ' excellence  is  attested  by  the  ardent  exclamation  in 
From  the  opening  of  the  Hid  Georgic  : 
tr.  c» 

**  Tent a a da  via  eat,  quA  me  quoqur  pauim 
*•  Taller*  hutaa,  nctaryw  hrJ«  r+htart  per  ora" 

to 

766.  Even  in  his  Grier,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written 

’ nt  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  gives  promise  of  higher 

a.  c.  things  : 


J40.  * ‘ Pmtrrilu  graviare  souo  tib 1 .Vw*  loeptrtur 

' A ’etttra,  dab u at  qu bm  lecuro s uiiAi  tempera  frattia 

Ut  iibi  thgna  tao  paliantar  cartainn  tram. ' 

* He  is  said  to  have  begun  n metrical  Chronicle  of  the 
Alban  Kings,  but  afterwards  to  have  desisted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  harshness  of  the  names.*  After  the 
completion  of  the  Georgies,  or,  perhaps,  some  short  time 
before,  he  laid  down  the  plan  of  a regular  Epic  on 
the  wanderings  of  .Eneas  and  the  Roman  destinies  ; 
to  form  a sort  of  continuation  of  the  Iliad  to  the 
Roman  times,  and  to  combine  the  features  of  that 
Poem  and  the  (Wy ssey.  The  idea  was  sufficiently 

noble,  and  the  Poem,  long  before  its  publication  or 
conclusion,  hod  obtained  the  very  highest  reputation. 
While  Virgil  was  employed  on  the  /Eneid,  “ quo  nul- 
lum Latio  clarius  exstat  opus,"  Propertius  wrote  with 
generous  admiration  : 

**  Ceditr,  Rnuutmi  tcriptorri ceditr,  Graii  / 

ICetcia  quid  majttt  maacitur  I hade  ! “ 


Augustus,  while  absent  on  his  Cantabrian  campaign, 
wrote  repeatedly  to  Virgil  for  extracts  from  his  Poem 
in  progress  ; but  the  Poet  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  his  work  was  unworthy  the  perusal  of  the  Prince. 
The  correspondence  is  recorded  by  Maerobius,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Saturnalia ; but  its  genuineness  is 
very  questionable. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  debilitated  by 
exertion  and  disease,  it  is  probable  that  Augustus 
wrote  to  Mieccnas  the  letter  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
in  his  Life  of  Horace,  in  which  he  offered  the  Poet 
the  office  of  bis  private  secretary.  “ Ante,"  says  he, 
“ ipse  tufficiebam  scribcndis  epistolis  amicorum : nunc 
occn  palissimua  et  in  fir  mu  a Horatium  nostrum  te  cup  to 
adducere.  Feniat  igitur  ah  istd  parasilicd  tnentd  ad  banc 
rrgiam,  ct  nos  in  trribendis  epistolis  juxahit."  Horace 
declined  the  offer : and  the  Emperor,  so  far  from 
discovering  the  least  resentment,  continued  towards 
him  his  friendship  and  familiarity.  In  the  letters 
which  he  afterwards  addressed  to  him,  he  entreated 
him  to  assume  the  liberties  of  an  intimate  associate, 
and  with  a felicity  which  only  the  Greek  expression 
can  nttempt,  courted  his  acquaintance  t “ ntque  si  ut 
saperbus  amicitiam  nostrum  sprevisti,  ideb  nos  fjHOt/He 

at-0vTrr  ptypov*  ucv. 

For  five  years  after  the  return  of  Augustus,  Horace 
continued  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  in 
the  most  perfect  conceivable  independence,  although 
mingling  with  the  utmost  intimacy  among  the  great 
and  powerful,  who  sought  his  society  even  to  obse- 
quiousness. At  the  end  of  this  period  an  event 
occurred  which  forms  a prominent  feature  both  in  the 
biography  of  our  Poet,  ami  in  the  Poetical  History  of  the 
time.  Virgil,  who  had  just  revised  and  altered  the 
Bucolics  and  Georgies,  with  a view  to  giving  the 
ultimate  polish  to  the  AZneid,  which  he  had  now  com- 
pleted, projected  a tour  in  Greece  and  Asia.  With  a 
dr<*ad  almost  prophetic,  and  an  ardour  not  dispro- 


portionate, Horace  addressed  the  ship  which  bore  bis  Horac«<— 
departing  friend  : * 

“ Sic  Ut  Di*'t f pat  ms  Capri, 

Sic  fratret  Helen#,  iucida  tidera , 
i'rntorumqur  re  gat  paler. 

Obit  rid  U auu,  pr trier  Iapyga, 
qu#  ttbl  credilum 
He  bet  t'irgilium,  fiaiku*  . tit  t-cis 
Hr  ddu t tncolttmrm,  precar, 

Et  irrmi  amour  dimidium  meet 

At  Athens  Virgil  met  with  Augustus,  who  wai 
ing  from  Samos,  where  he  had  wintered  s 
Syrian  expedition,  to  Rome.  Changing  his 
intention,  Virgil  determined  to  accompany  bii 
On  a visit  to  Siegara  he  was  seized  with  a su 
disposition,  which  his  voyage  increased,  and 
a few  days  after  his  arrivul  at  Brundusium,  in  his  y * j 
fifty-second  year.  On  his  death-bed  he  earnestly  de- 
sired that  his  JEne'ul  might  be  burned,  and  even  left 
in  his  will  an  injunction  to  that  effect.  Being,  how- 
ever, informed  by  the  celebrated  Varius  and  Plotius 
Tucca,  (the  same  who  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  in 
his  journey  to  Brundusium,)  that  Augustus  would  not 
permit  the  destruction  of  his  Poem,  he  left  it  to  them 
to  publish,  on  condition  that  they  would  make  no  addi- 
tions to  the  text,  even  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  an 
unfinished  verse.  How  far  his  executors  were  faithful 
to  their  trust,  must  now  be  uncertain  ; several  un- 
finished verses  are  extant  in  the  /Eneid ; but  the 
terminations  of  some  complete  lines  render  it  not  im- 
probable that  they  have  been  supplied  by  another  pen. 

The  biography  and  the  writings  of  Virgil  have,  un- 
fortunately, fallen  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  Gram- 
marians and  monastics,  who  have  most  miserably 
corrupted  both.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  Memoir 
to  relate  all  the  absurd  legends  with  which  his  bio- 
graphers have  disfigured  his  history : the  curious  reader, 
however,  may  derive  amusement  from  the  perusal  of 
the  article  Firgile,  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  in  which 
several  anecdotes  concerning  the  magical  powers  of 
the  Poet  are  selected,  which  probably  arose  out  of 
the  known  attachment  of  Virgil  to  the  study  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  The  corruptions  of  his  writings 
arc  chiefly  to  be  found  in  his  minor  Poems.  Donates 
mentions,  as  his  acknowledged  works,  the  Cataleda,  VirgiPs 
the  More  turn,  the  Prut  pda,  the  Epigrams,  the  Dovr.and  j"inor 
the  Culex ; and  notices  a Poem  called  /E tna,  the  ge-  1 ocml* 
nuineness  of  whch  he  considers  doubtful.  This  Poem 
is  to  be  found,  illustrated  w ith  copious  dissertations,  and 
notices  of  the  authors  to  whom  it  has  been  ascribed, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Werusdorf’s  Potftar  Minorca , 
where  it  is  attributed  to  Lucilius  Junior,  a writer  of 
the  time  of  Nero.  To  these,  Servius  adds  the  Cirina, 
which  is  the  same  with  the  Grit,  before  noticed  as 
ascribed  to  Catullus,  and  the  Copa.  The  Catalecta 
nrc  miscellaneous  little  Poems,  mostly  in  the  style  of 
Catullus.  One  Epigram,  entitled  Fotum  pro  ausceptd 
AZneidt,  will  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  reader: 

« Si  mi  hi  suicrptum  f net  it  devarrere  mttami, 

O Papk»a,  A atitea  quee  ea&s  Idnlim  ! 

Traiux  /Karat  Roman  a per  oppitta  dig** 

Jam  tandem  at  tecum  carmine  rectus  eat: 

\on  ego  tntr  outdo,  aat  piclA  taa  tcutpla  lobelia 
Oruabo,  et  puri * trrla  fernm  ataaibus ; 

Cormiger  bat  errir s huuuUt  et  maxima  taurut 
t’ictima  tacratu*  tiuget  hoove e /ocas; 

Marmorruiqut  tibi,  lira,  vcrticoloribus  alii, 
fa  tmarrm  put  A itabit  Amor  pkarrtrA. 

Adrit,  A Cylkrrra  l tutu  te  ter  tar  Olympo, 

Et  Surrentiat  h torts  ora  race  at."  


Poeuy. 


# Donat,  ia  lrit.  Sctv.  ad  Ed.  ri. 
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Biography.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  distinguish  these  from  the 
' Epigrammata.  What  the  PriapAa  were,  it  is,  ob- 
viously, unnecessary  to  in ves Ligate.  The  Dirtt  is  a 
Poem  attributed,  more  justly,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  to  Valerius  Cato,  The  Morctum  is  a piece  of 
very  peculiar  beauty;  and  approaches  nearer  to  Theo- 
critus in  spirit  than  any  of  the  Bucolics.  It  bears  also 
a remarkable  resemblance  to  Bloomfield's  Former's 
Boy.  It  is  a lively  description  of  n rustic's  day,  and 
takes  its  name  from  a kind  of  snllad,  culled  Moretum, 
the  making  of  which  is  described  in  it.  The  Capa  is 
a Bacchanalian  invitation  in  the  person  of  a Copa,  or 
Syrian  woman,  who  attended,  as  a dancer  or  singer, 
on  houses  of  public  entertainment. — Ambubaiarum 
collegia. 

Culex.  Of  all  the  minor  Poems,  however,  ascribed  to 

Virgil,  the  Culex  is,  for  many  reasons,  the  best  de- 
serving notice.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  thrown  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  others,  there  seems  to  be  every 
reason  for  believing  that  this  Poem,  allowing  for  all 
its  gross  and  manifold  corruptions,  is  the  work  of 
Virgil.  That  Virgil  wrote  a Poem  hearing  this  name 
cannot  be  questioned  ; for,  besides  the  testimony  of 
Donntus  and  Scrvius,  w e have  the  more  respectable 
evidences  of  Martial,*  Statius, t and  Lucan,*  for  the 
fact.  Donatus  quotes  two  verses  from  the  Poem,  and 
Nonius  Marcellus  one,  which  are  found  in  the  extant 
copies.  The  Poem,  however,  seems  to  have  suffered 
much  from  alterations  und  interpolations.  Allowing 
for  these,  it  must  have  been  a very  beautiful  produc- 
tion, and  by  far  the  most  original  effort  of  Virgil's 
Muse.  It  opens  with  a dedication  to  Octavius  ; who 
this  Octavius  was  is  a matter  of  uncertainty.  In  the 
Catalecta  mention  is  made  of  a certain  Octavius  who 


died  in  a paroxysm  of  anger  occasioned  by  drinking; 
if  this  person  be,  as  some  commentators  suppose,  the 
same  to  whom  the  Culex  is  addressed,  he  cannot  be 
the  Octavius  of  whose  opinion  Horace  speaks  so 
highly  in  the  Xth  Satire  of  his  1st  Book,  since  the 
Calalecta  were,  according  to  Donatus's  account,  com- 
pleted when  Virgil  was  fifteen  years  of  age.$  From 
the  dedication,  the  Poet  proceeds  to  a most  glowing 
description  of  sun-rise,  and  a goatherd  driving  his 
flock  afield  : and  thence  takes  occasion  to  indulge  in 
a long  digression  on  the  happiness  of  rural  life,  which, 
though  less  polished,  is  more  winning  and  pathetic 
than  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Georgies.  He 
has  not,  indeed,  surpassed  in  intensity  of  relish  for 
the  country  his  great  model  Lucretius  ; but  be  has 
amplified  him  with  great  taste  and  independence,  and 
this  passage,  taken  all  in  all,  is  one  of  the  most 
vivid  and  delicious  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
Poetry.  From  this,  Virgil  returns  to  his  short  narra- 
tive. The  noon  approaches,  and  his  rustic  hero 
seeks  the  shelter  of  a grove  to  enjoy  his  tieata.  While 
he  is  sleeping,  a serpent  is  on  the  point  of  destroying 
him,  when  a Gnat,  perceiving  his  danger,  gives  notice 
to  him  by  a timely  sling.  Enraged  with  the  insect, 
of  whose  benevolent  intention  he  is  ignorant,  he  in- 
stantly crushes  him.  At  night,  however,  the  shade  of 
the  Gnat  appears  to  him,  and,  after  a poetical  but 
tedious  description  of  the  regions  of  the  departed, 
reproaches  him  for  his  ingratitude.  In  this  passage 


the  reader  may  trace  the  sketches  from  which  Virgil  Horace. — 
afterward*?  drew  his  more  perfect  pictures  of  the  ap-  Latin 
pcnrancc  of  Hector,  and  the  descents  of  Orpheus  and  **0€trJ'* 
A'neas.  The  goatherd,  on  awaking,  as  the  only  * 

compensation  in  his  power,  erects  a monument  to  his 
benefactor,  with  an  inscription,  which  concludes  the 
Poem  : 

" Pttrre  C.mltx , peemdum  cutlet  libi  tale  merrmti 

Fumrru  o/ficimm  Him  pro  mmnert  reddil.” 

Virgil,  hy  his  amiable  and  conciliatory  life,  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  esteem  of  all  the  most  eminent 
of  his  literary  contemporaries.  From  Donutus,  how- 
ever, we  learn  that  Anser  declined  his  acquaintance 
from  party  considerations,  being  himself  attached  to 
Antony,  in  whose  praise  lie  composed  n Poem.  This 
Anser  is  called  by  Ovid  44  Cinnd  procacior.”  Yet  the  Aoser. 
splendour  of  Virgil's  success  attracted  many  to  perish 
in  the  blaze  which  they  sought  to  extinguish.  On 
the  appearance  of  his  Bucolics,  an  anonymous  author 
published  a dull  parody,  called  Antibucolica  ; and  one 
Carvilius  Piclor,  in  imitation  of  his  worthy  prototype 
ZoYlus,  couiposed  an  ASneidtuuaatix  Cornificius,  also,  Cornifirius 
appears  to  have  written  against  Virgil.  The  works 
of  this  Poet  are  compared  by  Ovid  to  those  of  Va- 
lerius Cato  :*  they  were,  therefore,  probably, satirical 
productions  in  the  style  of  the  Dirir,  or  amatory 
pieces,  which  Cato  is  said  to  have  written,  and  traces 
of  which  arc  to  lie  found  in  the  Dira-  itself.  Virgil  is 
said  to  have  retaliated  on  Cornificius  under  the  name 
of  Amyntas,  in  his  Alexia  and  Daphnis. t 

The  death  of  Virgil  was  shortly  succeeded  by  an  Death  and 
event  scarcely  less  afflicting  to  Horace  und  to  literary  notice  of 
Rome:  7 Tibullus. 

“ 7V  quoqve  VirgUia  nmltcm  nan  mqma,  TlRCLLC, 

Mori  jn  rrHtm  campot  muit  ad  F.lyuot, 

Sc  font  ant  clcgtx  i»oUn  ami  Jirrtt  a mo  ret, 

.Cut  can  ere t farti  regia  bella  pedc."X 

Tibullus  bad  been  associated  with  Horace,  if  not  by 
the  bonds  of  intimate  friendship,  yet  by  the  sympa- 
thies of  liberal  pursuits;  to  his  candour  and  discrimi- 
nation Horace  submitted  his  ethical  writings,  and 
from  Horace  he  received  counsel  and  consolation  in 
the  sufferings  of  disappointed  love.§  The  real  name 
of  his  Delia,  as  wc  learn  from  Apuleius,  was  Plania; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Glyrcra  was  disguised  under 
Nesri  or  Nemesis.  On  his  return  from  his  third 
military  expedition  with  Messalu,  he  retired  to  his  scat 
near  Pedum,  u short  distance  from  Rome,  to  enjoy, 
apparently,  after  a life  devoted  to  the  cares  und  ex- 
citements of  passion,  the  advantages  of  that  true 
Philosophy,  which,  teaching  him  to  regard  every 
morning  as  his  last,  made  each  completed  day  wear 
the  welcome  appearance  of  an  unexpected  friend. 

It  was  here  that  be  |»olishcd  those  beautiful  produc- 
tions, which,  to  a reader  of  this  Memoir  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  have  thus  noticed : tlmt  he  lived  in  the 
society  of  the  most  eminent  contemporary  Poets,  and 
that  he  died,  bewailed  by  the  Muse  of  Ovid. 

Horace  was  now  approaching  his  fiftieth  year,  and 
the  loss  of  two  friends,  w ith  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  associated,  threw  back  on  his  heart  a tide  of 
generous  affection,,  which  soon  flowed  towards  bis 
early  and  benevolent  patrons  Augustus  and  Maecenas. 

The  former,  at  once  to  prove  his  friendship  for  the 
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Biography,  poet  anil  his  admiration  of  his  genius,  selected  him 
S^**v*^^  to  compose  the  Hymn  to  be  sung  in  honour  of  Apollo 
Fro,n  anij  pjoDi  at  the  Nrecular  Games.  This  Poem  is,  in 
v'  c*  all  respects,  extremely  valuable  ; for  not  only  is  it  a 
composition  of  high  intrinsic  excellence,  but  it  is  the 
~6<j  on,y  considerable  extant  specimen  of  the  lyrical  port 

* 4 of  the  Homan  worship.  The  Hymn  of  Catullus  cannot 

endure  nny  comparison  with  it,  although  probably 
‘ ‘ written  for  a similar  occasion.  The  Carmen  Sacufare 
to  ’ In  most  editions,  begins  with  **  Phtebe,  silrurumque 

a.  n.  potent  Itiana,"  and  ends  with  " Dieere  la  mips  " .Some 
13.  scholars,  however,  among  whom  is  .Smiadon,  take  a 
Carmen  more  extensive  range.  They  make  the  Poem 

Sttculsre.  of  three  parts,  with  a sort  of  prelude  or  intro- 

duction, which  is  supplied  by  the  first  stanza  of  the 
1st  Ode  of  the  3d  Hook.  On  the  first  day,  say  they, 
were  sung  the  seven  first  stanzas  of  the  Y'ltli  Ode  of 
the  4th  Hook  \ on  the  second,  the  XXIst  Ode  of 
the  1st  Book ; and  on  the  third,  the  Poem,  com- 
monly reputed  the  Carmen  Sttealare,  followed  by  an 
Epilogue,  which  is  furnished  by  the  remaining  stanzas 
of  the  YTth  Ode  of  the  4th  Hook.  Nearly  the  same 
arrangement  is  nclopted  by  Anchersen.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  arrangement  produces  n very  noble 
and  beautiful  structure,  and  that  the  fugitive  pieces 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  collect  into  a regular 
whole  have  connection  with  the  suhjeet ; there  is  not, 
however,  any  evidence  beyond  this  internal  congruity 
in  favour  of  this  ingenious  collocation. 

I^ric  one  sense,  the  Carmen  Serrulate  is  the  most  vn« 

Poetry.  lttable  production  of  Horace  for  illustrating  the  genius 
of  its  author.  That  the  Romans,  while  they  cultivated 
every  other  species  of  the  Greek  Poetry,  should  hare 
neglected  the  Lyric,  is  easily  explained  from  the  un* 
poetical  cost  of  the  national  character.  Though 
deficient  themselves  in  invention,  they  could  appreciate 
and  imitate  the  more  regulated  flights  of  the  Alseonian 
swan  ; but  when  the  " Theban  eagle"  was 

“ Sailing  n-ilh  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  «Wep  of  air,” 

he  was,  to  their  eyes,  lost  in  the  clouds  above  which 
he  was  towering.  Horace  was  fully  sensible  of  this ; 
and  although  his  brilliant  eulogium  on  Pindar  proves 
how  entirely  he  understood  and  felt  the  beauties  of 
the  Theban,  he  considered  a successful  attempt  to 
% Imitate  his  style  and  sentiment  impossible.*  The 
attempt,  however,  was  made  by  .Scptimius  Titius, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  to  whom  Horace  addressed 
the  Y'lth  Ode  of  the  2d  Hook,  and  whom  he 
recommended  with  so  much  delicacy  and  elegance  to 
Tiberius. f Antonins  Rufus  wras  equally  venturous.  J 
But  the  real  success  of  these  Poets  may  be  fairly 
estimated  from  the  judgment  of  Qninetilian,  who,  us 
was  before  observed,  considers  Horace  almost  the 
only  Latin  Lyrist  worth  reading.  Although,  however, 
Lyrical  Poetry  never  flourished  in  Lntium,  there  were 
occasions  when  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
cultivated.  There  were  Religious  Festivals.  On  the 
due  observation  of  the  ceremonies  of  Religion,  the 
welfare  i>f  the  State  was  supposed  greatly  to  depend ; 
and,  sis  the  enthusiasm  of  Roman  patriotism  is  beyond 
question,  it  might  fairly  be  supposed  that  in  their 
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hymns,  at  least,  there  would  be  traces  of  inspiration.  Horsey. — 
The  fact,  however,  is  otherwise.  The  Carmen  Steen-  i**IB 
fare  of  Horace,  therefore,  is  not  a composition  refined  octr-f' 
and  corrected  on  a long  series  of  approved  models, 
but  a production  possessing  the  highest  excellences  of  ^ 
its  class,  written  amidst  a people,  who,  with  every 
Inducement  to  cultivate  this  species  of  Poetry,  had 
totally  failed  in  it.  So  pleased  was  Augustus  with  76d. 
this  composition,  that  he  commanded  Horace  to  cele-  — 
brute  in  an  Ode  the  victor)  whic  h Drum*  and  Tilierius  a.  c. 
obtained  over  the  Rfurti  and  Emdtlki,*  which  Poem,  740. 

together  with  the  Book  of  which  it  forms  a part,  was  to 

published  by  the  Emperor's  order,  in  the  same  year,  a.  d. 
according  to  Bentley,  with  the  Carmen  Strcufare.  13. 

Nor  was  Augustus  desirous  alone  to  have  his  pub- 
lic successes  embalmed  in  the  verses  of  Horace.  He 
read  the  Poet  s Epistles  and  Satires,  and  felt  chagrined  Epistles  to 
and  discontented  because  none  of  them  were  addressed  Augustus 
to  himself.  “ I nm  angry  with  you,"  he  writes  to  ll*e 
Horace,  “ because  you  do  not  especially  choose  me  to 
converse  with  in  the  principal  part  of  your  writings 
of  this  nature.  Do  you  fear  lest  the  appearance  of  my 
intimacy  should  injure  you  with  posterity  ?"t  To  this 
flattering  reproof,  Horace  rrplied,  by  the  1st  Epistle 
of  the  2d  Hook,  in  which  he  extricates  himself 
from  the  charge  of  neglect,  with  that  consummate 
skill  and  address  which  were  so  peculiarly  his  own. 

From  this  highly  valuable  composition,  we  obtain 
materials  for  the  most  correct  and  methodical  investi- 
gation of  the  whole  History  of  Latin  Poetry.  YVe  hove, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  Memoir,  acknowledged  our 
obligation  to  Horace  in  this  respect;  and  it  is  mainly 
in  consequence  of  this  Epistle  that  this  obligation  is 
contracted.  YVe  have  followed  its  guidance  up  to  the 
Augustan  age ; and  the  present  will  be  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  of  examining,  by  its  light, 
what  was  at  that  time  the  general  state  of  Poetry, 
and,  in  particular,  that  of  the  Drama.  The  subject 
and  style  of  The  drt  of  Poetry  are  so  similar  to  those 
of  the  F./fistle  to  .4uenstus,  that  it  will  be  convenient, 
both  for  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  to  combine  the 
notices  of  each . 

Dr.  Hurd,  in  his  very  minute  and  elaborate  com-  Art  of 
mentnry  on  the  two  great  critical  Epistles  of  Horace,  Poetry, 
supposes  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisones  was  written  with 
a view  to  the  regeneration  of  the  Roman  Drama  exclu- 
sively ; that,  on  this  principle,  the  Poem  is  reducible 
to  a regular  and  consistent  plan  ; and  that  all  which 
it  contains  concerning  other  departments  of  Poetry 
may  easily  be  referred  to  that  digressive  character 
which  is  essential  to  the  freedom  of  epistolary  writing. 

No  reader  will  contest  the  ingenuity  of  the  hypothesis, 
nor  the  plausibility  of  many  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported  s yet  it  is  impossible  to  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Hurd's  observations  without 
feeling  that  his  connections,  in  many  instances,  are 
nny  thing  but  natural.  To  find  nn  accurate  method  in 
Horace  is  what  is  not  to  be  expected  ; a conversational 
absence  of  method  and  a **  graceful  negligence,"  have 
been  pointed  out  as  his  distinguishing  features,  by  an 
author  who  entered  more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  his 
Essays  than  perhaps  any  critic  or  commentator  what- 
ever : and  with  respect  to  the  greater  number  of  his 
Sn tires  and  Epistles,  this  opinion  neither  has  been,  nor 
can  be,  controverted.  It  docs  not,  therefore,  appear 
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Biography,  probable  tba£  Horace  intended,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
•— * Pisonet,  an  exception  to  the  general  style  of  his  other 
From  Epistolary  writings  : or,  if  such  has  been  his  inten- 
tion, never  was  art  more  artificially  concealed.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion  to  neglect  or  despise  the 
old  Scholiasts,  whereas  they  arc  often  the  only  sources 
of  authentic  information.  Porphyrion  tells  us  that 
the  Art  of  Poetry  wits  principally  compiled  from  the 
more  methodical  work  of  Xeoptoleraus : and  as  this 
account  appears  liable  to  no  objections,  the  most 
probable  conclusion  that  can  be  formed  on  the  subject 
is,  that  Horace  iu tended  to  convey  in  a popular  form 
the  elements  of  those  of  Critical  science,  as  he  had 
already  done  by  the  science  of  Ethics. 

Hut  although  it  may  not  be  universally  admitted 
that  Horace  bud  no  other  object  in  writing  this  Epistle 
than  the  recovery,  if  possible,  of  the  Homan  Drama, 
it  might  be  expected  that  iu  a Treatise,  however  fami- 
liar und  unmethodical,  on  Poetry,  the  Drama  would 
claim  a very  peculiar  attention j and  that  this  at- 
tention would  in  no  small  degree  be  augmented  by 
the  extreme  degeneracy  of  that  province  of  Poetry  at 
the  time  when  this  Treatise  was  written.  Without 
entering  on  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  appear  to  have  been  numerous  and  com- 
plicated, the  literary  patriot  would  point  out  to  his 
countrymen  the  means  of  remedying  them,  by  recalling 
their  attention  to  just  models,  und  well-grounded 
maxims.  And  this  is  just  what  Horace  has  done. 
Although  nil  his  precepts  are  Intended  for  the  Homan 
Poet,  he  admits  no  other  excellence  (except  in  subject) 
thnn  that  which  the  Greeks  allowed  ; and  experience 
proves  that,  however  controvertible  may  be  the  effici- 
ency of  his  canons  in  modern  Poetry,  the  Homans, 
whose  main  excellence  was  imitation,  succeeded  pre- 
cisely iu  proportion  as  they  regarded  the  laws,  which, 
existing  before  in  the  reason  of  things,  or  in  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks,  were  digested  und  elucidated  by  Ho- 
race. While  reconducting  the  Dramatist,  us  well  as 
every  other  Poet,  to  the  study  of  those  authors  from 
which  the  best  writers  for  the  Human  Stage  hud 
learned  their  art,  Horace  bus  not  been  unmindful  of 
Ids  futher‘s  Philosophy,*  which  taught  him  to  ground 
his  precepts  on  example : his  rules,  though  general 
in  their  form,  glance  at  particular  beauties  und  deme- 
rits in  Roman  authors.  The  loss  of  the  greut  mass  of 
Latin  Dramatic  literature  wakes  it  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  appropriate  his  observations,  and,  occasion- 
ally, perhaps,  to  perceive  them.  A curious  passage  in 
Cicero  enables  us  to  determine  the  scope  of  one  of 
these  with  some  certainty.  The  first  judgment  which 
the  Poet  passes  on  the  Drama,  is  on  the  style  of  its 
versification : 


“ VenUm  erponi  'JTragicit  ret  (‘arnica  non full  t 
ladtyuatur  item  nil  Va  Us  ft  i-aorK  MKtO 
Dn.Nl.-t  c.taviMSVt  tmrrari  CtxXATUterrJI." 

Cicero,  t speaking  of  the  difficultyof  understanding  the 
melody  of  Poetry  adapted  to  music,  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing line  from  the  Tkyestes  of  Ennius  : 

“ Qutmaam  te  toe  dtc/im  ? tjut  tardi  it*  tea  refute  — 

and  adds  : " et  tpttp  snjuuntur  ; QUM  Kisi  Qtn?M  tiricem 
accehsit,  oration'i  svsT  flOLVTJt  siMiLLMA."  There 
1s  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  this  passage  the  Poet 
designed  to  illustrate  his  meaning  more  particularly  by 


• ZaA.  i.  Sat.  ML  + Jn  Or  aloft. 


reference  to  this  Tragedy  of  Ennius  ? and  this  obser-  Horae*.— 
vat  ion  may  serve  as  a general  view  of  the  conduct  of  Dam 
the  Epistle,  Poetry. 

It  cannot  be  minutely  ascertained  to  whom  this 
Epistle  was  addressed  : but  the  conjecture  of  Dacier  v c 
is  probable)  namely,  that  Lucius  Piso  may  claim  this  \ * 
honour,  who  was  Consul,  u.  c.  738,  and  his  two  sons.  tof 

We  shall  now  discuss  briefly  the  muses  of  what  ~G6. 

may  be  called  the  total  extinction  of  the  Drantn,  in  an  _ 

age  when  every  other  department  of  Poetry  had  A.  c. 

reached  the  meridian  of  cultivation.  The  want  of  en-  740. 
coumgement  afforded  to  Poetry  of  any  kind,  which  to 
once  ojjerated  so  powerfully  against  the  interests  of  a.  o. 
the  Drama,  was  now  removed  ; and  it  might  have  been  13. 
supposed  that  X'evius  and  Ctccilius,  Attius  and  Pucu-  Cause*  of 
vius,  would  have  been  supplanted  in  an  age  when  Dramatic 
Ennius  and  Lucilius  were  succeeded  by  Virgil  and  degeneracy. 
Horace.  The  truth  is,  we  can  never  hope  to  reason 
correctly  of  the  general  state  of  Poetry  in  a nation 
from  that  of  the  Drama.  The  former  varies  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  few ; the  latter,  with  the  promis- 
cuous taste  of  the  people.  At  Athens,  where  the 
institution  of  slavery  afforded  no  inconsiderable  leisure 
to  the  meanest  citizens,  and  every  individual  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  government,  there  were  necessarily 
many  opportunities  and  advantages  for  forming  u just 
taste  among  the  people ; and  to  these  we  may  in  some 
measure  attribute  the  encouragement  which  the 
Drama  received  at  their  bunds,  and  the  consequent 
excellence  of  their  Dramatists.  In  the  early  ages 
of  Homan  literature,  the  cusc  was  widely  different. 

While  the  Attic  ploughman  was  enjoying  Aristophanes 
and  Menander,  live  Homan  noblemun  was  at  his 
plough.  This  state  of  tilings  had  yet  its  relative 
advantages  for  the  Drama.  As  the  disregard  of  litera- 
ture was  nearly  universal,  thero  were  few  literary 
patrons  for  Poets  to  cultivate ; and  hcncc  they  were 
almost  compelled  to  appeal  for  their  fame  to  a thea- 
trical audience.  Plays,  therefore,  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  early  Roman  Poetry  : but  their  judges 
were  too  easily  pleased,  too  iguorant  of  the  sources 
whence  the  Poets  drew-,  and  too  careless  or  indifferent 
to  allow  the  Drama  to  attain  that  vigorous  health  and 
mature  proportion  which  it  had  acquired  in  Greece. 

When  therefore,  in  a happier  age,  literary,  and  espe- 
cially Poetical,  excellence,  become  the  certain  |»th  to 
distinction  and  honour,  the  fluctuating  decisions  of 
popular  caprice  were,  naturally  enough,  deserted  for 
the  steadier  countenance  of  the  learned.  In  the  me#in 
time,  w hile  learning  had  been  ad  vaacing  in  the  higher 
classes,  the  ferocity  of  the  tower  remained  unmiti- 
gated ; or,  at  best,  was  tempered  only  by  the  vices 
which  naturally  arose  out  of  an  unsettled  Government, 
a luxurious  Aristocracy,  iuhI  an  intercourse  with  tiie 
refuse  of  mankind  from  every  jtart  of  the  known 
world.  They  were  as  little  civilized  as  the  audiences 
of  Livius  and  Ntevius,  but  they  had  lost  the  virtues  of 
uncivilized  life,  and  with  this,  the  power  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  every  thing  intellectual.* 

At  no  time,  indeed,  does  the  Roman  public  appear 


• Tiie  Cannes  of  the  neglect  which  the  Rowans  uuuufrBtal  to- 
wards tlie  I Irani*,  especially  in  the  age  of  Auguaius,  have  been 
ruurb  canvassed.  Several  probable  hypotheses  hare  hero  assigned 
by  Tiraboarlii,  and  by  Mr.  Frederick  Scblcgel,  in  bis  third  lecture 
on  tin-  Hut  ary  of  literature.  Mr.  Dunlop,  who  ba»  lately  written 
the  Hitt  ary  of  Homan  literature,  baa  some  good  observations  on 
the  same  subject ; hut  be  bas  pillaged,  most  unreservedly,  from  both. 
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Biography.  f0  have  entertained  n very  poignant  relish  for  the 
' Drama.  Plays  were  acted  ns  part  of  Religious  cere- 
monies, and  the  people  attended  them  among  the  other 
exhibitions,  of  which  they  were  generally  the  least 
attractive,  because  the  least  intelligible.  Even  in  the 
age  of  Terence,  the  golden  period  of  the  Roman 
Drama,  buffoons  and  gladiators  could  at  any  time 
divert  the  attention  of  an  unlettered  and  savage 
audience  from  Dramatic  entertainments.  When  the 
Hccyra  of  Terence  was  first  brought  on  the  Stage,* 
the  devotion  of  the  mob  to  boxers  and  roped  sneers 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  heard  through : when  it  was 
produced  for  the  second  time,  a sudden  report  of  a 
gladiatorial  combat  caused  nn  immediate  tumult,  and 
compelled  the  actors  to  retire.  It  was  soon  evident, 
that  a Dramatist  must  trust  for  his  success  to  some- 
thing else  than  the  excellence  of  his  Poetry  or  his 
plot.  As  among  ourselves, 

A+r  npprttbrin  Ho  Ait 

Et  did  points* r,  ct  hum  putuisst  rtjelli /’) 


no  trash  was  so  paltry  that  it  could  not  pass  with  the 
aid  of  spectacle  ; while  Thalia  and  Melpomene  them- 
selves would  have  been  kissed  from  the  Stage,  had 
they  ventured  to  appear  before  the  Sovereign  People 
without  the  atatutable  proportion  of  spangles  and 
tinsel.  That  writers  of  genius  therefore  would  descend 
to  a competition  with  mountebanks  and  property  men, 
was  not  to  be  expected  j especially  where  the  result 
of  the  contest  was  so  little  equivocal. 

There  is  extant  a letter  from  Cicero  to  Marius,  (Ctc. 
Ep.  ad  Familiara,  lib.  vii.  Ep.  1.)  in  w'hich  the  writer 
gives  an  account  of  the  entertainments  presented  at 
Rome  in  the  year  of  the  City  698,  1 10  years  after 
the  second  rejection  of  the  Hrcyra,  which,  as  curiously 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  Drama,  at  that 
time,  we  shall  here  partially  quote.  Prom  this  it 
will  appear  that  the  ever- memorable  Blue  Beard  is  no 
more  to  be  compared  to  a Roman  spectacle,  than 
Covcnt-gnrdcn  to  the  Coliseum.  "If  you  ask  how  the 
games  were  got  up,  I must  suy,  most  splendidly : not 
at  all,  however,  to  your  taste,  so  far  as  I may  judge 
from  mine."— 41  All  the  pleasure  of  the  audience  was 
engrossed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  pageantry : 
pageantry,  the  absence  of  which,  1 can  well  conceive, 
you  would  not  have  deeply  regretted.  What  amuse- 
ment indeed  is  afforded  by  six  hundred  mi  les  in  the 
Tragedy  of  Clyttrmnestra  ? or  tiinek  thousand  tar- 
gcteersjf  in  the  Trojan  Horse ? or  the  ornamented 
armour  of  cavalry  and  infantry  in  action  ? These 
things  command  the  admiration  of  the  mob,  but  could 
have  afforded  no  pleasure  to  you.”— “ And  where  is 
the  pleasure  a cultivated  mind  can  derive  from  seeing 
a defenceless  man  mangled  by  a powerful  beast,  or  a 
generous  beast  transfixed  upon  a hunting-spear  r" — 
**  On  the  last  day  was  the  battle  of  the  elephants  ; 
where  there  was  enough  for  the  mob  to  admire,  but 
little  to  be  pleased  with.  Indeed  there  was  a feeling 
of  pity  arising  from  the  persuasion  that  there  is  some 
natural  sympathy  between  that  animal  und  man.” 


• Prttkgi  m Hrtyr. 

t " CfHternrwm  tria  mitha."  Various  corrections  burr  hern 
AUjrgestrd.  (ir»riu»  conjectures  the  right  rending  to  In-  c*trnnm. 
The  ettrn  was  » kind  of  buckler  made  of  elepbnnts’  hUk,  prin- 
cipally in  ti9*  among  the  Spaniard*  and  Africans.  We  offer, 
a»  n slight  improvement  on  tbe  reading  of  GrCrius,  **  ertrnto - 
rum,”  k.  miU/um. 


This  passage  of  Cicero  brings  the  history  of  the  Horace. — 
Roman  Drama  very  near  the  time  of  Horace;  it  is  katin 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  that,  when  Folly  and 
Cruelty  had  taken  so  entire  a possession  of  the  Stage, 

Virtue  and  Sense  should  have  failed  to  resume  their 
ground.  Indeed  the  attempt  would  have  been  useless  j 
for  in  the  age  of  Horace  the  contamination  had 
reached  the  highest  classes,  who  no  longer  sought 
their  pleasure,  at  the  theatre  in  listening  to  the  melody 
of  versification,  or  in  acquiring  noble  and  beautiful  ideas, 
but  in  gazing  on  cnmeleopards,  elephants,  horses,  pro- 
cessions, and  combats,  the  exhibition  of  w’hich  would 
sometimes  occupy  four  hours  and  upwards  at  a time. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  Knights  |>ersonally  engaged  as 
gladiators, *jand  performed  in  Flays. f The  encourage- 
ment which  Augustus  and  Maecenas  gave  to  literary 
merit,  would  never  huve  been  resigned  by  any  sensible 
Foet,  for  the  precarious  and  worthless  applause  of  an 
audience  whose  restless  anxiety  for  the  boxing-match 
or  the  bear-baiting  might  break  forth  in  the  midst  of 
his  performance.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  state 
of  the  Augustan  Stage  has  lost  us  a Drama  from  the 
pen  of  Horace.  No  Poet  ever  felt  more  deeply  the 
churins  of  the  Dramatic  Muses  : no  Poet  ever  drew  a 
juster  picture  of  Dramatic  inspiration,  nor  could  our 
own  great  enchanter  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet  have  been 
described  more  accurately  than  in  the  following 
lines : J 

“ lilt  per  extra/ urn  fuHctn  juuAi  pout  vide l nr 

Irtpolla,  mtum  pi  pet  In*  mamtrr  art  fit, 

Irrttat,  mulct/,  faltu  /rrrotibt*  implei, 

Vt  magus  rt  ntwA  me  7'hebis,  «nm6>  ptmii  Atkenis." 

But  Horace  judged  with  Aristotle, § that  acting  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Drama,  and  where  he  could  not 
obtain  tbis,  be  preferred  relinquishing  dramatic  writ- 
ing altogether,  to  composing  for  the  closet ; a custom 
which  has  been  always  too  prevalent  when  the  Stage 
is  corrupted,  and  which  is  often  the  surest  indica- 
tion of  its  corruption.  There  were  no  closet  Closet 
Dramas  in  the  days  of  Attius  and  Facuviu9,  of  Shak-  Drmum* 
speare  and  Junson  ; but  we  have  abundance  of  them 
now,  und  something  of  the  surnc  kind  appears  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  Fundunius,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  pronounced  by  Horace  the  first,  or  rather  the 
only  Comic  Poet  of  his  day.  The  latter,  strictly  speak- 
ing, he  was  not ; he  must  have  been,  however,  a Poet 
of  no  inconsiderable  comparative  excellence  : yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  not  only  no  work  of  his  hus  reached 
us,  but  that  wc  arc  in  total  ignorance  who  he  was  : his 
works  therefore  were,  in  all  probability,  known  to  few. 

But  this  they  could  not  have  bcca,  had  they  been  pub- 
licly acted.  They  were,  probably,  therefore,  not  in- 
tended for  the  Stage,  but  were  only  allowed  to  circu- 
late among  his  friends.  And  this  hypothesis  derives 
confirmation  from  the  term  " libelli,"  which  Horace 
bestows  on  them,  an  expression  not  frequently  ap- 
plied to  Dramatic  productions. 

From  Horace's  mention  of  Fundanius,  and  the 
silence  of  all  other  writers  respecting  him,  there  is  yet 
thus  much  to  be  gleaned  : cither  he  was  a closet 
Dramatist,  or  though  the  best  Comic  Poet  of  his  age, 
yet  he  was  an  author  of  very  limited  celebrity.  In  either 
of  these  cases,  the  miserably  abject  state  of  the  Drama 
is  evident ; for  an  author  of  talent  would  never  write 
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• Saet.  Aug.  xliiL  + Dio.  Csss.  likL  66. 

x Hor.  up.  ad  Aug.  210.  { Poet.  passim. 
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BSoffwpby,  Dramas  merely  for  the  perusal  of  friends,  when  the 
Stage  could  give  him  justice  and  reputation  : nor 
can'we  think  very  highly  of  the  Dramatic  excellence  of 
a period  when  the  best  Dramatic  writer  is  an  author 
whose  name  is  scarcely  known. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
legitimate  Drama,  insulted  on  her  proper  ground,  the 
Stage,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  closet,  we  may  observe 
that  closet  Mime*,  or  Farces,  existed  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Cssar.  It  was  usual  for  the  authors  of  these 
pieces  to  sustain  the  principal  character  in  them  ; yet 
Decimus  Laberius,  a Roman  Knight,  who  never 
can  be  supposed  to  have  designed  to  perform  on  the 
Stage,  wrote  no  fewer  than  forty-three  of  these. 
Although  Mimetic  Poetry,  like  the  more  regular 
Drama,  had  decayed  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  we 
have  postponed  the  notice  of  it  to  this  place,  because 
its  history  is  intimately  connected  with  that  deprava- 
tion of  the  Stage  which  could  not  so  conveniently  have 
been  noticed  elsewhere. 

In  that  unsettled  and  fluctuating  state  of  polite 
learning,  which  subsided  at  length  into  the  beautiful 
and  symmetrical  fabric  of  the  Augustan  Literature : 
when  the  Greek  Philosophy  and  refinement,  imported 
by  Lucretius  and  Cicero,  were  struggling  with  the 
coarser  elements  of  the  Roman  idiosyncrasy,  although 
there  existed  no  cherishing  influence  to  strengthen 
and  guide  their  operations  to  the  production  of  regu- 
lar and  definite  excellence  : when  neither  the  encou- 
ragement of  a promiscuous  audience,  nor  the  patronage 
of  a Literary  Aristocracy  afforded  an  outlet  to  the 
general  fermentation : Poetry,  expelled  from  the  Stage 
by  Folly,  invaded,  in  retaliation,  the  province  of  Buf- 
foonery itself,  and  raised  the  old  extemporaneous 
Farces  to  the  dignity  of  compositions.  It  has  been 
the  custom,  especially  among  the  late  Latin  writers, 
to  confound  the  Mime  with  the  Atellane  Play : the 
difference,  however,  is  not  inconsiderable.  Mima 
were  invariably  and.  entirely  written  in  Latin  : they 
were  performed  by  professed  actors,  and  not  by  the 
Roman  gentry  ■,  and  their  whole  spirit  was  so  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  j Itellanes , that  Cicero 
almost  contrasts  the  two  species  of  entertainment  ;* 
for,  in  writing  to  Papirius  Partus,  he  complains  that 
his  correspondent  had  joked  with  him  rather  with  the 
grossness  of  the  Mime,  than  the  delicate  raillery  of  the 
Atellane ; — ” Nunc  renio  ad  jocationci  tuas,  quum  tu 
secundum  (Enomakm  Attii,  non,  ut  olint  soltbat.  Ate’la- 
■num,  sed,  ut  nunc  jit,  Mimum  introduxisli.”  The  very 
reason  assigned  by  Valerius  Maximus  for  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  actors  in  the  Atellane, t is  the  grave  cha- 
racter of  it9  humour  ; while,  from  all  that  ean  be  col- 
lected from  ancient  authors,  ribaldry  and  obscenity 
were  the  features  of  the  Mime.  Even  Martial,  whose 
obscenities  can  never  be  surpassed,  avows  that  the 
Mima  were  not  less  licentious  than  his  own  Epigrams.  J 
And  Ovid  seems  to  consider  them  the  very  climax  of 
licentiousness,  when,  apologizing  to  Augustus  for  the 
freedom  of  his  own  writings,  he  contrasts  it  with  the 
gross  and  undisguised  impurities  of  the  Mima : § 

“ Quid  »i  /rriptittem  Mima*  oikona  IMAKTIt  ? 

Qni  rettti  jumper  crimen  amvrie  Kabent  ; 

In  auibiu  Amove  cutliu  vroentit  adult rr, 

Verba  out  dot  tin! to  cat  tula  nmpta  r in. 

• • • • • 

• Ep.  ad  Fam.  lib.  lx.  J5«.  16.  + Lib.  li.  4.  4. 

I Lib.  iii,  Ep.  79.  $ THtu  kb,  iL  497. 


Scribere  tifat  tH  IMITAKTR9  TC’RPXA  Afmot, 
Mater  nx  minor  tit  debit  a porno  Biftf."* 


From  these  verses  it  appears  that  not  only  the  cha- 
racter, but  the  plot  of  the  Mime  was  tolerably  constant. 

The  same  observation  has  been  already  made  on  the 
Roman  regular  Comedy : but  it  may  be  here  extended, 
for  there  seem  to  have  been  some  characters  and 
situations  which  entered  into  the  essence  of  the 
Mime,  as  is  the  case  with  our  modem  Harlequinades, 
and  was  with  the  ancient  Atellane.  The  principal  of 
these  was  San  mo,  the  prototype,  most  probably,  of 
the  Italian  Zanni ; for  the  Panniculus,  a character 
which  Mr.  Dunlop  mentions  as  a constant  in- 
gredient of  the  Mime,  “ who  appeared  in  a party 
coloured  dress,  with  his  head  shaved,  feigning  stu- 
pidity or  folly,  and  allowing  blows  to  be  inflicted  on 
himself  without  cause  or  moderation/*  seems  onlv  to 
be  a creation  of  that  ingenious  nuthor.1  It  appears 
that  there  was  a Mimetic  actor  thus  called  in  the  time 
of  Domitian,;  who  represented  the  slave  of  another 
actor,  Latinus,  in  which  character  he  was  not  treated 
in  the  gentlest  conceivable  manner ; but  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  considering  Panniculus  other  than 
his  actual  name,  since  we  know  thut  Latinus  was  a 
real  character.^  In  all  the  Mimes  there  was  a prin- 
cipal performer,  to  whom  the  rest  acted  os  foils,  and 
who  was  generally,  as  was  before  observed,  the  author 
of  the  piece.  His  part  was  regularly  composed,  but 
the  others  assisted  him  by  extemporaneous  raillery 
and  gesticulation;  and  whenever  these  failed,  the 
actor  left  the  Stage  precipitately,  and  the  curtain  was 
drawn.  || 

C.  Decimus  Laberius,  a Roman  Knight,  attached  Libcrias. 
to  the  old  Republican  Government,  had,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  employed  his  leisure 
in  the  occasional  composition  of  these  rude  Dramatic 
sketches.^  Julius  Caesar,  whose  object  it  was  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Aristocracy,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  among  them  whose  regrets  and  affections 
lingered  with  former  Liberty  and  indc|kcndence,  offered 
him  500,000  sesterces  to  perform  his  ow  n Mima.  He 
complied  ; apparently,  less  on  account  of  the  induce- 
ment held  out  to  him  than  through  fear  of  offending 
the  Dictator.  When,  however,  he  had  consented  to 
appear  on  the  Stage,  the  infamy  of  his  concession 
came  on  his  mind  in  all  its  deformity,  and  he  expressed 
the  bitterness  of  wounded  honour  in  un  indignant 
Prologue,  preserved  by  Macrobius,**  to  whom  we  arc 
indebted  for  this  part  of  our  history,  in  which  he 
contracted  his  former  life  with  the  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed  by  the  Dictator's  authoritative  request, 
whose  persuasive  eloquence  he  panegyrized  in  a vein 
of  the  richest  irony.  Not  content  with  this,  lie  repre- 
sented, in  the  course  of  the  piece,  a slave  flying  from 
the  whip,  and  exclaimed : 

“ Porrb,  Qniritet,  Liber  tat  cm  per  di  mot  !" 

And  afterwards  added 

“ Xcceue  ert  muliot  time  at  fyrm  multi  timrnt ,* 

on  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  imme- 
diately turned  on  Cssar.  The  fragments  which  remain 

• Or  Id.  Tritt.  lib.  ii  575. 

f Hlft,  of  Rom..  lAt.  rol.  1. 

j Mart.  lib.  i.  Ep.  r.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  lxxii.  lib.  V.  Ep.  lxL 

§ Suet.  JJomit.  xv.  el  Jut.  Snt.  U. 

P Clc.  Ora/,  pro  Col.  et  ill  Variorum  Com**. 

I M*cr.  Sat.  ii.  8.  •*  lTbi  nprd. 
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if.  of  the  Mimes  of  Lnberras  are  neither  sufficiently 
' numerous  nor  copious  to  afford  us  the  means  of 
examining  his  merits.  Aulus  Gelltus  reproaches  him 
with  a stiff  and  pedantic  phraseology:*  and  Horace 
mentions  the  keenness  of  bis  humour  together  with 
that  of  Lu'cilius  :f 


t curette  reetus 


* Kempt  iaeoaspasito  diri wedi 
LtrciiS.  Quit  turn  I.uci/I fan  tor  inept  i ft 
Vi  *****  hoc /attaint  t At  idem,  fuhd  tale  mult* 


( ViriH  defnenit,  r hart  it  laudatnr  eAdem. 

AVr  trt men  tine  t riba  OU,  dederim  tjuoqur  ca-tcra  j mm  tit 
Et  Laberi  Mimat,  ui  pule  hr  a potmala,  tmrtr." 


13.  Nothing  can  be  more  Incorrect  than  to  distort  this 
passage  into  a censure  of  Laberius;  it  is  indeed  a 
high  compliment  to  his  Comic  and  Satirical  powers, 
mid  only  distinguishes  bus  Mimes  from  exact  and 
elegant  Poems,  which  they  did  not  profess  to  be; 
whereas  Lucilius,  of  whom  the  Poet  is  writing,  as- 
sumed higher  ground,  and  therefore  justified  higher 
expectations,  'flic  author  of  the  Prologue  in  Micro- 
hms wus  evidently  capable  of  Mimetic  excellence. 
Contest  of  Laberius  was  reserved  for  further  mortification. 
Laberius  Publius,  a Syrian  freed  man,  who  had  gained  a consi- 
witb  iNib-  dembte  celebrity  by  acting  Mimes  through  the  towns 
liusSjrus.  2ia|y#  came  to  Rome,  and  challenged  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  art,  whom  he  severally  conquered: 
among  these  was  Laberius. J In  the  decision,  which 
rested  with  Julius  Cscsar,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Dictator  was  actuated  in  some  measure  by 
revenge.  He  turned  with  a smile  to  Laberius  and 
said 

“ Facrnte  tibi  me  victu * <s,  laberi,  3 Syro  f* 


and  gave  Publius  the  palm  and  Laberius  a ring  of 
gold.  Publius  then  insulted  Laberius  with  another 
verse : 

“ Quicnm  amtenduti  scriptar , A uac  spectator  rulinn" 


Laberius  sought  his  place  among  the  Knights,  but  was 
refused. 

Work*  of  All  that  now  remain  of  the  works  of  Publius  are 

PublUu.  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  isolated  verses,  con- 
taining apophthegms  of  great  beauty  and  expressed 
with  peculiar  happiness,  generally  each  in  a single 
line.  The  judgment  which  Seneca  passes  on  thera,$ 
that  they  arc  better  suited  to  Tragedy  than  low  Farce, 
will  be  readily  acquiesced  in  by  all  readers:  nor  is 
it  easy  to  understand  bow  sentiments  so  noble,  so 
true,  and  so  philosophical  could  have  amalgamated 
with  the  gross  materials  of  the  Mime.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  Tragic  genius,  discouraged  in  its 
pro|»er  field,  invaded  a province,  in  which,  although 
adequate  developcmcnt  was  impossible,  nevertheless 
applause  was  certain. ty 

Matins.  Contemporary  with  Laberius  and  Publius  was  Cneius 
Marius,  who  wrote  Mimiumbics,  which  differed 
from  the  Mimes  of  the  two  former  authors  only  by 
being  written  in  scaxontics.  He  also  translated  the 
Iliad  into  hexameters After  this  time  the  Mime  fell 
to  its  former  level,  and,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
Poets  had  taken  an  almost  entire  leave  of  the  Roman 


• M Kt.  AU.  lib.  rrl  7.  t CA.  i-  Sat.  x.  t*U, 

J Aul.  (Ml.  Sort.  Att.  xrri.  14.  f E/p.  viii. 

||  TIm*  rxUcit  veru»  of  Publius  Syros  H»ve  been  edited  by 
Bcntlrr,  tapethcr  with  Terence  : sod  n very  copious  and  elegant 
edition  was  publudaed  at  Leyden  in  1708,  entitled,  **  L.  Anneri 

Srnrr*  ,t  />.  Syri  Mtmi,  /organ  ettam  a fanrm,  SingnUret  Sc*- 
Sentitr.  Stadia,  rt  UpcriJani  brutcri.” 

1 Tereut.  Maur. 


Stage.  The  pieces  of  the  old  Dramatists,  however,  Horace.— 
were  still  pertormed,  an  those  of  Shakepeare  are  Luxin 
among  us ; and  it  was  considered  the  height  of  critical  *>ocV7- 
ignorance  to  impugn  the  excellence  of  any  of  them ; 
an  attachment  to  antiquity  which  Horace  justly  rkii-  n,ni 
cules.*  But  if  the  Dramatic  Muses  were  treated  with  C'.C‘ 

neglect,  no  attentions  were  withheld  from  their  sisters.  to* 

The  literary  fermentation,  ill  suppressed  by  the  un-  106. 
favourable  position  of  politics,  had  only  waited  the  * 

sanction  and  encouragement  of  power  to  burst  forth: 
and  from  those  parts  of  the  writings  of  Horace  which  ** * *4^ 
are  now  under  our  more  immediate  attention,  we  may  %q 
conclude  that  the  situation  of  Augustus  and  Maecenas  a.  0. 
was  in  no  respect  preferable  to  that  state  of  literary  13. 
persecution  which  Pope  points  with  such  pathetic  General 
humour  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Satires.  All  was  one  new  of 
“ amabUis  iiuaiua."t  Augustus  himself  did  not  escape  Aapctu 
the  infection.  I He  wrote  a Poem  called  Sicilia  in 
hexameters,  a Tragedy  entitled  Achilles , another 
called  Ajax , which  he  destroyed  unfinished : some 
Fescennine  verses  on  Pollio,  and  a book  Epigrams. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  time,  it  is  not  matter 
of  surprise  that  a great  many  names  of  Poets  should 
have  reached  us  of  whom  we  know  little  more,  and 
of  whom  the  knowledge  would,  probably,  be  of  little 
value.  A select  catalogue,  in  which  Grid  wished  Ortd'a 
posterity  to  place  himself,  forms  the  substance  of  the  Catalogus 
Poet's  last  Pontic  Elegy  : to  many  of  the  names  which  of 
compose  it  we  have  before  adverted,  and  we  shall 
here  give  a brief  notice  of  such  among  the  rest  as 
appear  best  to  deserve  it. 

Domitius  Mar* us  was  an  Epigrammatist,  and  author 
of  a Poem  called  Amazonia,  on  the  exploits  of  the 
Amazon*.  His  Epigram  on  the  death  of  Tibullus  we 
have  already  quoted.  It  appears  to  be  a portion  of 
an  Elegy.  Fide  Broukhuys,  ad  locum.  Rabirius  had 
celebrated  the  Civil  war*  of  Augustus  and  Antony 
if  the  common  reading  be  genuine,  he  has  been  com- 
pared by  Velleius  Paterculus  to  Virgil. ||  Carus  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Ovid,  to  whom  the  Poet  wrote  the 
XIVth  of  his  IV th  Book  of  Pontic  Epistles,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
Gennnnicus.  Cornelius  Severn*  was  a Poet  of  con- 
siderable celebrity.  He  wrote  o Poem  on  the  wars  in 
Sicily,  as  appears  from  Quinctilian  ; and  Ovid  ascribes 
to  him  Tragedies.  A spirited  fragment  of  (his  Poet 
on  the  death  of  Cicero  is  cited  by  M.  Seneca,  which 
that  writer  pronounces  inferior  to  none  of  the  numer- 
ous composition*  to  which  that  occasion  gave  birth.^f 
Quinctilian  considers  him  a better  versifier  than 
Poet;  but**  would  have  placed  him  second  toOvid,  had 


• £p.  ad  Aug. 

y 44  Mu  tar  it  mentem  populut  Itrts,  et  catet  trao 
Srrtbmtii  studio  j pnrnymc,  potresyne  tercet 
Fronde  comas  rmcti  cannot,  et  tnrmina  dir  Hart. 

• ••••• 

Scrilimra  indocti  doctique  pofmota  passim.” 

Hor.  Ep.  ad  Aug.  107. 

**  Ludert  f v»  neurit  eampettrikns  abstmrt  trrtau, 

Induct  tw/nc  pUtr  dtscive  l roc  hive  qmescit, 

AV  tpittte  ritum  toltanf  impunf  corona- : 

On  neurit,  reruns  tame*  nudet/ngerc  l—Qaidni  t 
Liber  *t  ingenuns,  prsssettsm  cement  rque»trem 
Sum  mam  aamnmrum,  viUoanc  remvttu  ab  omni. 

Mor.  Art.  Poet.  379. 

J Suet  Aug.  Ixxxv.  SuIJas,  me.  Kbyarror  Macr.  Sat.  si.  4. 
PUn.  xxxU . 10.  i Sea.  de  lien.  UU.  vi.  C.3. 

||  Lib.  iL  r„  3C.  t Sea.  Saas.  vii. 

•*  Lib.  x.  L 
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Biography.  kt  succeeded  as  well  in  the  whole  of  his  Sicilian  war, 
-V-— ' as  he  had  clone  in  the  1st  Book.  Hia  work  was  inter- 
Fro“  rupted  by  death.  The  same  critic  speaks  very  highly 
v‘  of  hb  juvenile  Poems.  He  is  often  cited  by  the  Gram- 
*•  niarians  for  instances  of  cttallage  of  gender.  Sabinua 
wrote  replies  to  several  of  Ovid's  Epistles.  They  are 
enumerated  Amor.  Lib.  ii.  18.  The  “ veticoli  maris 
votes  " b generally  supposed  to  be  Terentius  Varro  of 
Atax,  who  translated  the  Argonautics  of  Apollonius, 
to  ’ The  Poet  “ qui  Mountain  Phteacida  xxrtit  " is  Tuticm- 
A.  c.  nus,  to  whom  the  XHIth  and  XIVth  Elegies  of  the 
13  jVth  Book  of  the  Pontics  are  addressed.  He  was 
the  early  and  intimate  friend  of  Ovid,  and  they  had 
mutually  corrected  each  other's  writings.  He  trans- 
lated the  Vllth  Book  of  the  Odyssey  into  Latin. 
Melbsus,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,*  was  the  author 
of  a new  kind  of  the  Co  madia  togata,  called  “ tr  obtain 
in  which  characters  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
of  a higher  class  than  those  in  the  ordinary  comedy. 
In  his  sixtieth  year  he  began  to  write  books  of  **  Joci" 
or  “ lneptuc,"  which  he  composed  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  He  was  a freed  man 
of  Maecenas,  and  was  appointed  by  Augustus  keeper 
of- one  of  the  public  libraries.  Tityrus,  of  coarse,  is 
virgil. 

G ratios  Such  are  nearly  all  the  particulars  now  extant  con- 

Falbcos.  cerning  these  Augustan  authors.  One  of  the  number, 
G rati  us,  is  mentioned  by  no  other  ancient  writer,  and 
appears  to  have  been  ulmost  unknown,  since  Oppian 
and  Nemesian,  who  afterwards  wrote  on  the  same 
* subject,  speak  each  of  himself  as  the  first  bard  of 

hunting.  A manuscript  of  the  Cynegeticon  of  this 
Poet  was  found  by  Sannazaro  in  France, and  by  him  was 
brought  to  Naples,  and  there  shown  to  several  emi- 
nent literary  characters.  The  Poem  was  first  printed 
at  Venice,  in  1534.  In  the  total  absence  of  testimony 
concerning  this  writer  it  would  be  idle  to  descant  on 
his  history  or  family,  which,  however,  has  been  done. 
The  mime  Faliscus  was  given  him  by  Caspar  Barthius 
“ e codice  sue,  quern  tamen  nemo  alius  adit,"  as  Werns- 
dorf  facetiously  observes ; but  the  line 

“At  centri  Norms  imbtttU  Aim  r All  acts  ”t 
is  commonly  thought  decisive  evidence  of  his  country. 

G rati  us  is  not  the  only  Augustan  Poet  who  has  been 
fated  to  be  the  transmitter  of  his  own  fame.  Of 
Muulius.  Mauilius  we  have  no  contemporary  testimony : even 
Quinctilian  is  silent  concerning  him : but  Pliny  is  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  him{  when  he  mentions  with  com- 
mendation a certain  Astronomer  of  this  name,  who 
placed  a golden  rod  on  the  obelisk  of  Augustus  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  to  distinguish  the  divisions  of  time  by 
its  shadow.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  copies  of 
the  Astronomicon  perished  when  Augustus  destroyed 
all  the  books  of  divination,^  except  the  Sibylline, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  volumes  : and 
to  this  circumstance  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the 
silence  of  antiquity  concerning  this  author.  Similar 
Pbedrus.  was  the  fate  of  Phedrus,  who  is  only  mentioned  by 
Avienus,  a writer  who  dedicated  a work  of  tine  same 
kind  with  that  of  Phsedrus  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius : 
unless  we  may  except  Martial,  who  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  alluded  to  him  in  the  XXth  Epigram  of  his  Hid 
Book.  Seneca  was  certainly  ignorant  of  his  writings. 


• Dr  til.  Gram.  nL 

♦ Hut.  Hb.  xxxvi.  c,  X. 


f Cynrget.  40. 

S Suet.  Aug.  xx: 


for  he  calls  the  “ AEsopai  Xo-yo4  " " mint tn turn  Romanis  1 
ingenus  opus."*  We  mention  Phredrus  here,  although 
his  Fables  were  not  published  until  after  the  accession 
of  Tiberius,  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Spence  in  his  S 
Polymetis, t “ that  he  flourished  and  formed  his  style 
under  Augustus,  and  his  book  deserves  on  all  accounts 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  works  of  the  Augustan 
Age.”  Of  Phsdrus  we  know  nothing  beyond  what 
he  has  himself  imparted.  He  informs  us  that  be  was 
a Thracian,  and  the  title  of  his  book  designates  him 
“ August  i liber  tut." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  Augusuui  Poets, 
who  speak  of  themselves  and  their  celebrity,  in  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  most  unlimited  expressions 
have  yet  in  many  instances  underrated  the  extent  and 
duration  of  their  fame.  The  Priest  and  the  Vestal  no 
longer  ascend  the  Capitol : J that  Capitol  is  no  longer  the 
scat  of  the  family  of  zEneas  but  the  works  of  Horace 
and  Virgil  are  still  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
their  perpetuity  nppears  secure.  Thus,  while  Ovid 
seems  to  have  been  content  to  take  his  chance  with 
posterity  as  a tingle  star  in  a great  constellation,  he 
has,  in  effect,  by  his  surpassing  lustre,  cast  into 
obscurity  all  the  other  luminaries,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  his  Tityrus.  Although  the  chief  celebrity 
of  Ovid  and  thooe  circumstances  which  principally 
connect  his  biography  with  literary  history  did  not 
arise  until  after  the  death  of  Horace,  we  shall  but 
slightly  trangress  our  chronology  if  we  mention  them 
here. 

Publius  Ovidius  Naso  was  born  of  an  ancient  and  * 
noble  family  at  Su/jho,||  now  Solrnona,  a town  of  the 
Pelignian  territory,  in  the  seven  hundred  and  eleventh 
year  of  Rome.  He  was  flrst  educated  under  Plntius 
Grippns,^[  and  afterwards  studied  Oratory  under  Mar- 
cellos** Fuscus  and  Porcius  Latro.  lie  was  designed 
by  his  father  for  the  bar : and  by  the  talents  he  pos- 
sessed, and  the  proficiency  which  he  mude  in  the 
preliminary  studies,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  ill 
qualified  for  the  profession.  The  elder  Seneca  speaks 
highly  of  his  declamations,! t and  has  preserved  an 
extract  from  one  of  them,  observing, “ Oratio  ejutjatn 
turn  nihil  aliud  poterat  ci fieri  quarn  sol u turn  carmen.** 
This  preponderating  inclination  to  Poetical  pursuits 
he  struggled,  at  the  instance  of  his  futher,  to  repress : 
but  the  lines  in  which  lie  informs  us  that  he  was 
worsted  in  this  conflict  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
show  what  must  have  been  the  event  of  a contest 
between  Ovid  and  the  Muses: 

“ Spout t nut  carmm  ntrmtrnj  miebut  art  aplos. 

Jit  quod  tmtabam  uriberr,  *trrut  erat.” 

Accordingly  when  he  found  that  neither  his  bodily 
constitution  nor  his  mental  inclinations  directed  him 
to  the  profession  for  which  he  was  at  first  intended, 
be  deserted  it  altogether,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Poetry  and  the  society  of  Poets.  He  men- 
tions at  this  time  among  the  number  of  his  intimates, 

• De  Com.  ad  Polyb.  c.  xxvil.  t Mat.  ill. 

X Hor.  lib.  ilt  Od.  xxx.  § Virjr.  A'n.  lx.  447. 

H Very  full  particulars  of  the  life  of  Ovid,  **  in  the  case  of  Hi^ 
mcc,  may  be  collected  from  the  Poet’#  own  writings.  In  the  Xth 
depy  of  the  IVth  Book  of  hi*  Trutia  he  !u»  written  a pro- 
fess rtl  akrtrh  of  his  life,  from  which,  where  it  u not  otherwi* 
specified,  thu  account  is  taken. 

1 Wit.  i»  Cod.  Pomponii  Lett,  itemque  m Cod.  Famrnmn*. 

••  ArvUiiis  Snwm 
■ft  Couir,  X. 
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Msttr,  Propertius,  Ponticus.  Bassux,  Mid,  lastly,  Ho- 
- nee  himself.  Of  these  he  appears  to  have  been 
most  familiar  with  Propert.us,*  who  like  himself 
had  relinquished  Forensic  for  Poet, eal  pursuus,  and 
who  occasionally  read  his  F.lepes  to  Ovid,  which 
naturally  excited  the  emulation  of  a breast _ devoted  to 
Poctrv  and  Love.  Ovid,  like  Propertius,  had  attempted 
Epic  'Poetry  t but  the  fnilure  of  his  friend  in  this 
species  of  writing,  and  his  brilliant  success  in  Elegy, 
appear  to  have  determined  hia  hesitating  Muse.  An 
attentive  reader  of  the  Amora  will  easily  perceive 
the  influence  which  the  spirit  of  Propertius  exercised 
in  those  compositions.  They  contain  less  of  Greek 
sentiment  and  expression  than  the  Poems  of  Propertius, 
who  was  a professed  imitator  of  Callimachus,  Philetas, 
and  Mimnermus ; Indeed  it  is  a principal  beauty  of 
Ovid's  versification  that  he  has  moulded  it  with  a 
peculiar  regard  to  the  natural  melody  of  his  native 
language:  but,  with  more  of  originality,  they  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Elegies  of  Propertius  than 
to  those  of  any  other  extant  writer.  In  particular 
he  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  this  Poet  for  the 
idea  of  his  Heroic  Epistles,  as  will  appear  from  a peru- 
sal of  Propertius's  Epulle  of  Artlhuia  to  Ljintai.', 
When  Ovid,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
first  publicly  recited  the  Am  ores,  he  was,  according  to 
his  own  account,  very  young: 


“ Carmina  qvrrm  primum  p>>pulo  juvenilia legi 
Barba  rtttdt*  mihi  bitte  semelvefuH 

They  originally  occupied  five  Books;  but  his  maturer 
judgment  reduced  these  to  three.  Several  Elegies 
were  afterwards  added,  os  that  on  the  death  of  Tibullus, 
and  others,  where  circumstances  are  mentioned  which 
prove  them  to  have  been  composed  at  a later  period. 
Who  their  heroine,  Corinna,  was,  has  never,  as  yet, 
been  discovered ; we  shall,  however,  presently  have 
to  notice  some  false  opinions  on  this  subject. 

The  life  of  Ovid,  like  that  of  most  literary  charac- 
ters, exhibits  few  prominent  incidents.  From  himself 
we  learn  that  he  was  thrice  married.  His  f\rst  mar- 
riage took  place  when  he  wus  almost  a boy,  and  was 
soon  dissolved  as  a low  and  unworthy  connection, 
llis  second  wife  was  also  divorced,  although  he  makes 
no  charge  against  her ; but  his  third  remained  with 
him  until  his  banishment,  in  which  she  was  prevented 
by  Augustus  from  bearing  him  company.  He  studied 
at  Athens,  as  was  customary  with  the  youth  of  his 
time.  His  Tragedies,  which  have  been  already  al- 
luded to,  his  second  edition  of  the  Amoves,  and  his 
Heroic  Heroic  Epistles  had  seen  the  light,  when  in  his.forty- 
Kjikstics.  first  year  he  published  his  Art  of  Lote.§  This  Poem 
of  was  the  ostensible  pretext  of’  his  banishment  ten 
years  after : had  this  event  taken  place  at  the  first 
publication  of  the  work,  it  would  have  been  little 
extraordinary,  as  the  tendency  of  the  Poem  went  di- 
rectly to  subvert  all  those  salutary  measures  for  the 
regulation  of  public  morals  which  Augustus  was 


• Of  l hr  life  of  Propertius  no  few  particular*  are  known  that 
they  out  b«  canly  cml»rarrd  l»erc.  Hr  wa*  boro  in  the  province 
of  I-  nibna,  and  according  to  the  most  general  opinion,  in  tbr  town 
of  Mcrania.  Hia  lotto  In  Ihr  Civil  war  lurr  been  before  alluded 
to.  The  real  name  of  hia  Cynthia,  waa  Hostia,  oa  we  learn  from 
Apnltinii  The  lime  of  hi*  drnth  is  uncertain,  but  he  seems  to 
have  died  at  about  forty  year*  of  aye. 

t Am.  lib.  k.  JE irg,  i.  Lib.  Y\.  Eleg.  I.  Prop.  IU,  Eleg.  Hi. 
et  tiMi.  ♦ Prop-  Hb.  iv.  Eleg,  ui. 

i Maatcn,  fit.  Or, 


taking  singular  pains  to  enforce  : but  Ovid,  although,  Horace.— 
as  a Roman  Knight,  he  was  subject  to  a moral  exa- 
mination  on  the  part  of  Augustus,  was  never  molested  t Fottr7' 
on  the  ground  of  the  licentiousness  of  his  writings, 
until  nn  event  occurred,  which  is  hidden  in  impenc-  v c 
trablc  mystery,  and  the  investigation  of  which  has  j 

afforded  amusement  for  the  leisure  of  the  learned.  to’ 

On  this  account,  but  professedly  on  account  of  the  yeg. 

licentious  character  of  his  Art  of  Love,  the  Emperor  — 

banished  him  to  Tomos,  a town  on  the  north  of  A>  c. 
the  Euxine.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  show  what  his  ydix 

offence  was  not  than  what  it  was.  The  earlier  com-  u> 

mentators  on  Ovid,  and  sonic  of  the  more  recent,  a.  d. 
triumphantly  appeal  to  Sidonius  Apollinaris  in  proof  13. 
that  the  cause  of  Ovid‘s  banishment  to  Tomos  was  an 
intrigue  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  the 
verses  are  these : 

4‘  Et  te,  (artAtnn  per  libidinota 

Xatum,  Xojo  It  m*t,  7'omorfae  mittam. 

Quondam  Ctnareir  mom  piteUee 

FaUo  MOMUJir  tubdtltim  C'orianAt.n 

These  lines  can,  at  best,  prove  no  more  than  that  Ovid 
owed  bis  exile  to  his  licentious  verses : and,  were  it  other- 
wise, the  words  “ Catarea  puclla  " by  no  means  dis- 
tinctly indicate  the  daughter  of  Cesar:  they  may  signify 
a female  menial.  But  that  the  conjecture  founded  on 
these  verses  is  incorrect,  is  evident,  were  there  no 
other  consideration,  from  the  manner  in  which  Ovid 
himself  perpetually  speaks  of  the  fatal  circumstance, 
which  he  always  represents  as  something  uninten- 
tional and  involuntary .f  He  was  accidentally  witness 
of  some  transaction  which  Augustus  wished  to  bo 
concealed.  This  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a 
criminal  intimacy  between  Augustus  and  his  daughter 
Julia;  which  cannot  be  true,  as  Julia  had  been  ba- 
nished from  Rome  several  years  before.  Some  make 
the  granddaughter,  Julia,  the  object  of  the  illicit 
passion  of  Augustus : and  there  are  those  who  con- 
jecture that  Ovid  had  witnessed  some  of  her  de- 
baucheries with  other  gallants,  and  this  opinion  derives 
countenance  from  the  fact  that  she  was  banished  from 
Rome  in  the  same  year  with  the  Poet.  There  are,  how- 
ever, strong  reasons  against  this  opinion,  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  elaborate  article  “ Oride”  in  Bayle  s 
Dictionary.  A modern  writer  supposes  that  Ovid  had 
seen  and  revealed  some  part  of  thcElcusini&n  mysteries. 

In  this  banishment  from  the  scene  of  all  bis  early 
pursuits  and  affections  Ovid  existed,  as  we  leurn  from 
his  Tristia  and  Pontic  Elegies,  in  a state  of  the  greatest 
misery,  with  the  Muse  ns  his  only  friend.  Although 
he  could  not  resign  the  study  of  Poetry,  he  was  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  productions,  and  at  his  departure 
committed  the  Metamorphoses  to  the  flames ;t  The 
work,  although  it  had  not  received  its  last  polish,  was 
complete  in  its  plan  ; and  had  already  passed  into  the 
hands  of  friends,  whom  he  afterwards  entreated  to 
preserve  it.  His  prosecution  of  the  fasti,  six  books 
of  which  only  have  reached  us,  was  also  interrupted 
by  this  misfortune.  Masson  contends  from  this  verso 
of  Ovid  that  only  six  were  ever  written  : 

« Stx  eg*  Eat  t arum  tcripti  lotidcmyue  libello*  • '* 

but  his  reasoning  is  at  variance  with  all  grammatical 
construction,  and  we  arc  compelled  to  conclude  that 


• Sid.  Apnll.  win.  157. 

+ Trial.  bb.  U.  103.  Lib.  iiL  Eleg.  ▼.  ct  pan  in. 
J Tritl.  i.  6. 
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Bfogrtpby.  time  has  deprived  us  of  six  books  of  the  Fasti.  Be- 
• ^ j side  these  works,  Ovid  composed  The  Remedy  of  Love, 

From  and  a Satire  on  This , which  have  reached  us,  and  iyi- 
v.  c.  grams,  a Latin  and  a Gctic  Poem  on  the  Triumphs  of 
1.  Cesar,  and  PhczHomena,  which  are  lost.  The  Nux,  the 
' to  Meditomina  faciei,  and  the  Panegyricttt  ad  Pisones,  are, 
at  best,  doubtful.  The  other  Poems  attributed  to  Ovid, 
are  manifestly  spurious. 

a.  c.  Ov id  died  after  a seven  years'  banishment,  add  after 
7*0*  having  vainly  employed  the  interest  of  his  friends  with 
to  Tiberius  to  be  recalled.  He  was,  however,  treated 
jg  * by  the  natives  with  every  attention,  and  received  from 
them  several  immunities.* 

Ovid  was  the  only  writer  of  eminence  who  pro- 
longed the  golden  age  of  Latin  Poetry  beyond  the 
time  of  Horace  : and  were  it  not  that  other  causes 
may  be  unsigned,  the  inferiority  of  his  later  Poems 
might  sccui  to  have  been  referable  to  that  sudden 
languor  of  the  Lation  Muse,  which  the  deaths  of 
Horace  and  Maecenas,  and  the  infirmities  and  subse- 
quent decease  of  her  patron  Augustus  produced,  and 
from  which  she  never  recovered.  The  last  piece 
which  Horace  ever  wrote  was,  most  probably,  the 
lid  Epistle  of  his  lid  Book,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Julius  Floras,  a Satiric  Poet  of  high 
excellence,!  and  which,  in  that  case,  could  not  have 
been  written  long  before  his  death.  In  it  he  pro- 
fesses his  determination  to  relinquish  the  pursuits  of 
Poetry  for  those  of  Moral  Philosophy,  especially  the 
suitable  contemplation  of  his  advancing  end.  And, 

• perhaps,  never  was  death  encountered  with  more 
genuine  Philosophy,  (in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,) 
than  by  Horace.  He  employed  his  latter  days,  exclu- 
sively, in  a study  to  which  he  had  devoted  a con- 
siderable portion  of  his  earlier  life,  the  investigation 
of  Moral  good,  and  the  nature  of  Happiness : an 
inquiry  which  he  undertook  for  the  advantages  of  its 
results,  and  not  from  any  motives  of  ambition  or 
ostentation ; and  which  he  therefore  conducted  on 
the  principles  of  right  reason  and  regulated  sentiment, 
without  reference  to  the  subtleties  and  mechanism  of 
any  of  the  Philosophical  systems  then  in  vogue.  He 
employed  whut  light  had  been  bestowed  on  him 
faithfully  : and  by  that  blessing,  which,  we  now  learn 
from  the  highest  authority,  is  always  given  to  the 
ingenuous  and  serious  inquirer  after  truth,  he  made 
a proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  situation  and 
duties  of  mankind,  rarely,  if  ever  before  attained  by 
unassisted  Nature,  whose  inability  to  discriminate 
universally  between  good  and  evil,  and  the  objects  to 
be  severally  pursued  and  avoided,  was  not  unknown 
to  him.?  And  hence  his  writings  exhibit  him,  although 
not  uninfected  with  vices  which  not  even  Religious 
ignorance,  and  the  customs  of  a most  depraved  so- 
ciety, can  greatly  extenuate  ; yet,  on  the  whole,  per- 
haps the  most  moral,  and  certainly  the  happiest,  cha- 
racter of  profane  antiquity. 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  assimilate  the  opinions 
of  Horace  to  the  tenets  of  anyone  of  the  Philosophical 
sects,  have  been  guided  rather  by  detached  passages, 

9 For  a more  minute  ducuaaion  ot  the  history  of  this  Poet  than 
can  be  here  given  of  him,  see  tbe  article  in  Baylc,  above  alluded 
tn,  and  Masson's  copious  Lift  of  Orid,  published  in  Ihirmann's 
edition  ; and  also  in  a small  volume  with  his  Lives  of  Horacr, 
and  n iay  the  younger. 

f Aero,  m»  toe.  cit.  ef.  etiam  llor.  lib.  i.  Ep.  Hi. 

X Hof.  1J3. 


than  by  the  general  tenour  of  his  writings.  In  one  Horae*.— 
place,  indeed,  where,  in  writing  to  Maecenas,  he  gives  Latin 
an  account  of  his  method  of  studying  Philosophy,  he 
distinctly  disavows  his  intention  to  adopt  the  systems  ^ 

of  any,  till  he  lias  examined  all.*  That,  while  prose-  ^roni 
curing  his  studies  at  Athens,  the  Epicurean  Philosophy  U*. C* 
might  have  first  called  his  attention  to  the  general  ^ 

subject,  is  highly  probable ; the  supreme  excellence  ygg 

of  happiness  (for  such  was,  after  all,  the  Epicurean  

ijcavTj)  was  the  leading  principle  of  Epicurus  : and  A c 
the  same  principle,  refined  from  the  heartless  selfish-  ~\q 
ness  which  mingled  with  it  in  the  Epicurean  system  u> 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  what  may  be  called  the  a.  d 
Horatian  Philosophy.  That  Horace  had  studied  the  13. 
Philosophy  of  Epicurus,  we  learn  on  his  own  autho- 
rity ;f  but  nothing  is  to  be  inferred  with  certainty 
from  the  appellation  which  he  gives  himself  in  his 
epistle  to  Tibullus,  **  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum ,”  as  he 
is  not  there  discussing  his  opinious,  but  rallying 
himself  on  his  improved  condition  of  body.  The 
XXXIVth  Ode  of  the  1st  Book,  in  which  he  professes 
to  renounce  the  creed  of  Epicurus,  in  consequence  of 
having  seen  lightning  in  a clear  sky,  is  altogether  in- 
volved in  too  much  obscurity,  both  as  to  its  occasion 
and  object,  to  enable  us  to  derive  from  it  any  plausible 
conjecture.  Hut  in  those  parts  of  his  writings  which 
arc  least  liable  to  cavil,  and  where  he  expresses  his 
opinions  without  ornament  or  reserve,  we  find  some 
part  of  the  doctrines  of  every  Philosophical  School 
impugned  in  turn.  The  Stoics,  in  particular,  he  takes 
every  occasion  of  ridiculing  with  the  liveliest  humour,  J 
and  he  admits  the  power  of  the  Gods  wherever  the 
subject  requires  an  opinion  to  he  given.  § 

The  effects  of  the  Philosophy  of  Horace  were  put 
to  a severe  trial,  by  the  death  of  his  early  friend  and 
best  patron,  Mtecenas  : nor  does  it  oppeur  that  it 
enabled  him  to  recover  the  calamity,  as  he  died  a very 
short  time  after.  Mtecenas  had,  for  a long  rime, 
existed  in  what  Pliny  calls  a perpetual  fever ; he  was 
living  in  the  greatest  misery,  and  yet  regarding  death 
as  the  greatest  conceivable  of  evils  : his  sleep  was 
procured  by  wine,  distant  music,  and  artificial  water- 
falls; yet,  among  all  these  appliances , he  was,  as 
Seneca  observes,  as  restless  on  his  down,  as  Regulus 
on  the  rack. ||  His  effeminate  and  luxurious  habits 
had  made  pain  intolerable : but  it  is  a most  unge- 
nerous and  unfounded  suspicion  that  this  effeminacy 
is  covertly  satirized  by  Horace  in  the  character  of 
Malthinvs.  Horace  had,  on  one  occasion,  declared 
the  impossibility  of  long  surviving  his  friend  ; that 
one  day  must  bring  wdth  it  the  fall  of  both  anil  the 
prediction  was  very  nearly  fulfilled.  The  last  entreaty 
of  Maecenas  to  Augustus  was,  " Horatii  Flacei , ut 
mci,  etfo  manor.” 

Although  this  account  of  the  death  of  Maecenas, 
which  we  have  from  Suetonius,  is  sufficiently  clear 
and  intelligible  in  itself,  some  scholars  have  not  been 
content  to  leave  it  in  its  plain  and  obvious  meaning, 
and  although  they  admit  that  there  did  not  intervene 
more  than  a month  between  the  deaths  of  the  two 
illustrious  friends,  they  place  that  of  Horace  first. 

In  order  to  support  this  theory,  they  are  obliged  to 


• Lib.  i.  F.p.  1.  f Lib.  L Sot.  r. 

J See  in  particular,  lib.  i.  Sat.  ill.  and  lib.  li  Sat.  ill. 
§ I.tb.  i.  Ep.  ariu./fn.  el  p*Jfi*\. 

||  Dt  I’rvv.  lii. 
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ni^raplir,  interpret  the  word  " extremis,''  which,  in  till  other 
* passages,  signifies  at  the  point  of  death,  “ extremis  indi - 
cut,"  “ t.xtrrmit  verbis,’'  implying  that  the  commendation 
of  Horace  was  found  in  the  Will  of  Maecenas,  where 
it  was  allowed  to  remain,  although  its  object  had 
ceased  to  require  it.  The  only  evidence  produced 
for  this  fact  is  contemptible  to  the  lnat  degree,  being 
some  pretended  verses  of  Mscenas  on  the  death  of 
Horace,  preserved  by  Isidore.*  Hut  as  the  passage 
stands  in  Isidore,  it  is  not  verse  : neither  is  it  ex- 
press!  y attributed  to  Maecenas  ; nor  is  it  said  that 
Fla  ecus  is  the  same  with  Horace.  The  following  is 
the  passage,  os  it  is  corrected  by  .Sanadon,  to  support 
the  theory  of  those  who  contend  for  the  priority  of 
the  death  of  Ma:cenas  : 

*'  I.Hgrat  ft,  men  rila,  ncc  rmaregdat, 
fiery  Hot  nryut,  Fla  err  mi,  mifenlet, 

JNVr  prrcatuiida  margartla  yute-ro, 

JNVr  yuu*  Tkyaita  lima  prrpaintf 
ttameUaM,  ntyttt  uiifnas  iaptUut." 

If  this  be  a genuine  restoration  of  the  original  verses, 
• Orig.  lib.  sis.  c.  32. 


766. 

a.  c. 

7-K). 

to 

A.  D. 

13 


it  manifestly  proves  nothing : but  others  read  f#  La-  1 
antes,  mea  vita &c. 

Horace  was  buried  next  to  the  tomb  of  Maecenas, 
at  the  extremity  ot  the  Rsquiline  hill. 

We  must  here  leave  the  history  of  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Roman  Poetry  with  the  biography  of  the 
character  who  most  clearly  illustrated,  and  most 
essentially  adorned  it.  From  those  readers  who  think 
an  undue  portion  of  this  work  has  been  assigned  to 
this  subject,  we  shall  shelter  ourselves  under  its  in- 
terest and  extent : and  the  same  plea  will  hold  with 
those,  if  there  be  any,  who,  on  the  contrary,  think 
enough  has  not  been  said  : for  to  do  entire  justice  to 
a subject  of  such  magnitude,  is  whut  a work  of  this 
nature  docs  not  profess.  For,  in  the  words  of  Hesner, 
speaking  of  the  literary  life  of  Horace  alone,  44  odco 
ab  omnibus  indt  sacnlu  saics;erunt  circa  Homtii  Flacci 
EcU-sat  hbrarii,  inttTpretes,  criHri,  ut  point  Umo  diligent, 
mi  bibiiothec a pat*  ant,  t'/icifr  Itbrum  nudiocrem  vel  sold 
hujus  Fafter  emtrrandd  but  arid  htterarin  implerr."* 

• Gcsiar,  /*r« *J\  i*  liarauam. — Of  the  literary  lire*  ot  Horace 
which  have  been  written,  the  most  minute  arc  those  of  Mauoa 
and  AlgarottL 
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The  course  of  events  which  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Asamonean  Dynasty,  and  the  accession  of  He- 
rod to  the  throne  of  Judaea,  has  been  already  detailed. 
The  preceding  history  clearly  shows  that  we  may  as- 
cribe his  success  to  his  ability  in  command  ; which 
recommended  him  to  the  Unmans,  as  a person  able  to 
protect  the  interests  of  their  Eastern  Empire,  by 
opposing  the  power  of  Judica  to  the  invasions  of  the 
Partitions.*  During  the  nominal  reign  of  ilyrennus, 
Herod  was  appointed  Governor  of  Galilee,  by  his 
just  and  judicious  government,  he  won  the  affections 
not  only  of  the  inhabitants,  but  also  of  Sextus  Cersar, 
the  Roman  Governor : and  even  his  enemies,  when 


instigated  by  the  jealousy  of  his  own  brother  Fhusacl, 
could  find  no  other  ground  of  accusation,  than  general 
charges,  that  he  hud  assumed  the  government,  and 
pul  the  chief  of  the  robbers  to  death  without  a trial. 
The  conduct  of  Herod,  on  this  occasion,  has  been 
traced  in  Chapter  xvii.  In  the  prophetic  warn- 
ing, which  Stuueas  is  related  to  have  given  to  the 
Council  before  which  Herod  was  summoned  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  we  discern  what  great  expectations 
were  then  formed  of  Herod.  The  family  of  Antipater 
hod  been  virtually  nominated  to  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  country  ; and  in  the  fulling  condition  of  the 
Asamonean  Dynasty,  it  did  not  require  any  very  greut 
sagacity  to  foresee  the  probability  that  a Prince,  like 
Herod,  would  be  placed  by  the  Senate  on  the  Throne 
of  Judsea.  The  fears  of  future  vengeance  expressed 
by  Sameas  were,  in  fact,  complimentary  to  the  person 
whom  he  appeared  to  condemn ; and  even  if  Herod  had 
not  aspired  to  succeed  Hyreanus,  no  circumstance  could 
have  tended  more  to  encourage  such  thoughts,  than 
Sameas  publicly  foreboding  that  his  power  would  be  one 
day  greater  than  that  of  the  Council  and  of  Hyreanus. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  Sameas  secretly  en- 
couraged the  hopes  of  Herod  j for  when  Herod  besieged 
Jerusalem, t Pollio  and  Sameas  were  most  forward  in 
advising  the  surrender  of  the  city  :J  and  in  aftertimes, 
these  two  Chiefs  of  the  Pharisees  were  held  by  Herod 
in  such  esteem,  that  when  many  of  that  sect  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allcginnce,  be  desisted  for  their  sokes 
from  enforcing  compliance  with  his  command. 

*•  c*  The  invasion  of  Juda:a  by  the  Parthians,  secured  to 
41.  Herod  the  possession  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Parthians 
Acre**i on  had  taken  Jerusalem,  and  placed  Autigonus,  the  ne- 
of  Herod  to  phew  of  Hyreanus,  on  the  Throne,  and  carried  away 
Hyreanus  with  them  as  their  prisoner.  In  this  eiuer- 
ol  u geuoe  Herod  hastened  to  Rome,  intending  to  ask  the 
Kingdom  for  his  brother-in-law.  Art  stub  ulus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Mariamne  ;§  but  Antony  was  so  willing  to 
advance  Herod  himself,  and  withal,  so  accessible  to 
the  influence  of  promises  of  remuneration,  that  a decree 
was  instantly  proposed  to  the  Senate, J|  importing  that 
in  consideration  of  the  dangers  which  might  arise  from 
the  Parthian  invasion,  it  was  expedient  to  make  Herod 


• Jo«fpho»,  dr  Bril.  Jui.  lib.  i.  c.  14.  MC.  4. 
f Ibid.  Antiy.  lib.  xv.  c.  1.  see.  I.  5 Ibid.  lib.  xv.  c.  10.  see.  4, 

I Ibid.  lib.  xiv.  c,  14.  see.  &.  ||  Ibid.  At  BtU.  Jui,  lib.  i. 

c.  14.  see.  4. 


King  of  Judsu.  The  Senate  did  not  hesitate  to  con-  Herod  the 
firm  the  decree  ; and  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  assein-  Great, 
bly,  Antony  and  Augustus,  placing  Herod  between  V—” ^ 
them,  and  accompanied  by  the  Consuls  and  Magistrates,  *7rom 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  enroll  the  decree  in  the 
Capitol.  The  day  concluded  with  a sumptuous  enter- 
tainment, given  to  Herod  in  the  house  of  Antony.  In 
seven  days  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Herod  left  Italy 
on  his  return  to  Jnda>&.* 


A.  M. 

4666. 


• On  the  Chronology  of  the  commencement  of  Hr  rod's  reign.  46. 

The  interval  of  tbrre  year*,  which  elapsed  between  tbr  decree 
in  favour  of  Herod,  and  Herod'*  becoming  master  of  Jrro-  3» 
Salem,  constitutes  a double  epoch*  for  the  commencement 
of  Us  reign.  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  xiv.  c.  14.  are.  5.  edit. 
Hudson,  1 * tales  that  the  decree  passed  in  the  Consulship  of  C. 
Domiliua  Calvlnus  and  C.  Aainius  Pollio,  and  in  the  184th  Olym- 
piad. The  year  of  this  Consulship  agrees  with  b.  r.  40,  c.e.  7l4, 

Vsnro  ; which  is  assigned  a*  the  first  year  of  the  185th  Olympiad. 

Usher,  in  Anna l.  corrects  Josephus's  text,  and  places  tlie  date  of 
the  deem  in  the  185th  Olympiad  ; bat  the  correction  is  needles*  . 
fur  though  the  tables  give  a.  c.  40,  as  Olympiad  185,  1 ; tbr  Olym- 
piad not  commencing  till  July,  the  year  n.  c.  40  is  partly  in  two 
Olympiads,  and  the  apparent  difficulty  is  solved  by  supposing  that 
the  decree  passed  before  July  in  that  year.  Tbc  date  of  the  de- 
cree forms  the  first  epochs.  The  second  epochs  is  dated  from 
the  rapture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  united  force  of  Herod  and  Soaiu*, 
the  Roman  Genera),  a,  C.37  ; M.  Agrippa  and  L.  Caalnins  Gallos, 
Consuls.  The  city,  as  Josephus  states,  ( Antiq.  lib.  xv.  c.  1.  sec.  2,) 
was  taken  in  a Sabbatical  year  ; and  that  the  year  b.  c.  37,  wnx 
a Sabbatical  year,  is  moved  by  Hales.  Sec  Chromlagy,  vol.  1L 
p.  60-6.  note.  Dio,  (lib.  xlix.)  differs  from  Josephus,  and  places 
the  capture  in  the  preceding  Consulship  of  Appius  Claudios  l*ul- 
cher  and  C.  Norbanua  Flaccua.  Usher  reconciles  Josephus  with 
Dio,  by  supposing  that  the  day  of  the  capture  was  January  1,  37, 
but  that  by  a wrong  intercalation,  that  day  fell  on  the  Slat  of 
December,  X.  c.  38,  which  was  the  Last  day  of  the  last -men- 
tioned Consulship.  Josephus,  (lib.  xiv.  ad  fin.)  status  a very 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod, 
took  place  twenty-seven  years  to  a day  after  the  capture  by  Pom- 
pcy.  That  Purupcy  took  Jerusalem  during  tbr  Consulship  of 
Cicero,  Is  universally  admitted.  Usher  having  placed  the  capture 
of  the  city  on  January  1,  a.  c.  37,  and  the  Consulship  of  Cicero 
beginning  with  B.  c.  63.  he  conjectures  either  that  Josephus  mk- 
took  the  time,  or  that  the  reading  pork  #r*  may  be  rendered  in 
the  twenty -seventh  year  ; as  furri  rpitt  rfaipas  is  rendered  bv  vp 
▼pirn  Amidst  the  difficulties  with  which  the  chronology 

of  this  period  is  entangled , the  following  arrangement  appears  to 
ua  liable  to  the  fewest  objections. 


i.  c. 

64,  In  October  of  thU  reformed  Julian  year,  Cicero  enter*  o a 
bis  consulship.  December,  Pompey  take*  Jerusalem. 

40.  Before  Jnly,  Herod  appointed  King  by  the  Senate. 

87.  In  the  spring,  Herod  begins  the  siege  alone,  and  blockade* 
the  city  i it  being  now  tlic  third  year  of  his  reign. 

— Consummate*  hi*  marriage  with  Mariamne. 

— After  the  marriage,  Herod  is  joined  by  Soaius,  and  the  siege 

is  vigorously  pursued  in  July. 

— In  December  the  city  is  taken,  27  year*  after  the  capture 

by  Pompey.  M.  Agrippa  and  L.  Canumis  Gailas,  Consuls. 
It  is  further  rendered  probable  that  the  city  was  taken  in  the 
end  of  B.  c.  37,  rather  than  at  the  beginning  ; for  the  year 
being  Sabbatical  tbr  consequent  want  of  provisions,  to 
wblcb  Josephus  ascribe*  in  some  measure  the  surrender, 
would  be  more  felt  in  the  autumn  of  a Sabbatical  year  than 
at  the  beginning. 

We  mutt,  however,  not  omit  to  mention  that  Prideaux,  in  hi* 
Conned,  (ad  an.  3,)  places  the  capture  of  the  city  in  June  ; sup- 
posing that  “ the  third  month"  mentioned  by  Josephus,  m*sn* 
the  third  month  of  the  sacred  year,  and  not  is  llsbcr  suppose* 
the  third  month  of  the  civil  year,  which  began  in  September. 
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Biography.  On  his  arrival  in  Judsea,  he  received  so  little  assis- 
tance  from  the  Homan  Generals,  that  more  than  two 
years  elapsed  before  lie  commenced  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

When  the  siege  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  render 
success  no  longer  doubtful,  Herod  consummated  his 
marriage  with  Mariamne,*  the  daughter  of  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus,  by  a daughter  of  Hyrcanus ; 
hoping  by  this  union  with  the  lloyal  family  of  the 
Asnmoneans,  to  ensure  the  affections  of  the  Jews  to 
his  person.  To  pare  the  wayfor  this  union, he  divorced 
his  former  wife  Doris,!  the  mother  of  his  son  Anti- 
patcr  : but  if  he  sought  the  marriage  at  first  only 
from  motives  of  interest,  it  became  afterwards,  on  his 
part  at  least,  an  union  cemented  by  the  strongest  affee- 
Mtrumne.  tion  ; but  the  uncertainty  of  the  wisest  efforts  of 
mere  human  policy  may  be  seen  in  the  subsequent 
crents  of  his  history  ; for  this  marriage  which  seemed 
most  conducive  to  iiis  power,  and  which  he  achieved 
by  most  unjust  behaviour  to  his  former  wife,  proved 
to  him  the  source  of  almost  all  the  miseries  which  he 
' endured. 

After  a siege  of  six  months,  Jerusalem  surrendered.  $ 
First  acts  The  first  nets  of  Herod’s  government  upon  taking 
of  hurci^o.  possession  of  the  city,  were  marked  with  cruelty  and 
revenge,  yet  not  without  some  tincture  of  generosity. 
He  advanced  to  rank  nnd  power  those  persons  who 
had  espoused  his  interests,  and  conferred  the  highest 
distinction  upon  Pollio  and  Snmcas,  ns  the  reward  of 
the  counsel  they  had  given  during  the  siege  to  deliver 
up  the  city.  Of  the  adherents  of  Antigonus,  forty-five 
persons  were  put  to  death,  and  the  most  vigilant 
search  was  made,  that  none  should  escape  ; the  gates 
of  the  city  being  guarded,  and  even  the  dead  bodies 
searched  as  they  were  carried  out,  lest  the  living 
should  escape  by  concealment  among  them.  If  we 
may  credit  Josephus,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire sold  their  influence  with  the  Senate  at  an  enor- 
mous rate.  The  sagacity  with  which  Herod  seized 
each  favourable  opportunity  of  securing  to  himself  the 
attachment  of  Augustus  and  of  Antony,  is  n striking 
proof  of  his  political  wisdom.  To  the  Roman  General, 
Sosius,  Herod  was  indebted  for  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem ; but  the  ravages  committed  by  his  troops  had  re- 
duced the  country  to  the  condition  of  a desert : to  men 
less  politic  than  Herod,  therefore,  a fair  excuse  would 
have  offered  itself  for  omitting  to  testify  to  Antony  his 
gratitude;  but  he  measured  the  propriety  of  bis  con- 
duct more  by  what  he  was  aware  Antony  w ould  expect, 
than  by  his  own  opparent  inability  to  discharge  the  debt 
of  obligation  : he  therefore  stripped  the  palace  of  every 
ornament,  he  forced  contributions  from  the  wealthy, 
and  even  availed  himself  of  the  plunder  of  the  dcad,§ 
and  having  converted  all  into  money,  he  sent  the  pro- 
duce to  Antony  at  Antioch.  The  late  King,  Antigonus, 
was  now  a captive,  preserved  to  grace  a Roman  tri- 
umph ; but  Antony,  understanding  that  the  preservation 
of  this  Prince  was  a bar  to  Herod's  firm  settlement 
on  the  Throne,  in  compliance  with  Herod's  wishes, 
gave  orders  for  his  death.  The  misfortunes  of 


• Josrpbus,  Aiti*.  Ub.  xiv.  c.  15.  sec.  14.  D*  Bttt.  J*d.  lib.  1. 
C.  17.  **c.  8. 

t Ibid,  it  hell.  hi,,  t c.  12.  sec.  3. 

Z Ibid.  c.  18.  sec.  4.  A*tiy  lib.  xv.  c.  1. 

4 Ibid.  Antu/.  lib.  xv,  C- 1.  »«.  2.  /Jc  UrU.  Jnti  lib.  1.  C.  18. 
sec.  4. 


Hyrcanus  were  lightened  by  the  kindness  of  Phraates,  Herod  the 
the  King  of  Parthia,  who  released  him  from  captivity.  Great, 
and  permitted  him  to  reside  amongst  the  Jews  at  ’s— ' 
Babylon.  By  them  he  was  honoured  both  as  their  *ro,n 
High  Priest  and  their  King  : but  os  soon  as  he  learned 
that  Herod  had  acquired  possession  of  Judsea,  his  de- 
sire  to  return  thither  prevailed  over  every  persuasion  4-u 
which  the  Babylonians  could  urge,  and  he  committed  _ 
himself  without  the  least  reserve  to  the  protection  ot  B>  c# 
Herod.*  Herod's  conduct  towards  him  was  outwardly  44;, 
of  the  most  gracious  kind  ; he  ]Miid  him  every  mark  to 
of  honour,  admitted  him  to  his  councils,  called  him  3. 
father,  and  gave  him  the  first  place  at  his  Court.  Jo- 
sephus attributes  all  this  to  mere  hypocrisy,  and, 
judging  from  the  trugic  termination  of  this  Prince's 
life,  he  asserts  that  llerod  from  the  beginning  enter- 
tained treacherous  designs  against  Hyrcanus  ;t  an 
account  not  improbable,  when  we  consider  that  Hyr- 
canus was  put  to  death  a few  years  after,  on  very 
slight  gounds  of  suspicion. 

Herod,  on  his  accession,  found  the  High  Priest’s 
office  vacant.  Had  he  respected  either  the  Law  of 
Moses,  which  ordained  an  hereditary  succession  to 
the  High  Priesthood,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
he  would  have  acted  not  only  the  better  but  the 
wiser  part,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  escaped 
the  troubles  which  immediately  began  to  ensue.  The 
High  Priesthood  belonged  of  right  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Aristobulus,  the" son  of  Alexandra,  the  young 
man  for  whom,  on  his  flight  to  Rome,  he  at  first  in-  c< 
tended  to  have  asked  the  Kingdom ; but  upon  him  3 (j. 

Herod  was  afraid  to  confer  this  honour,  lest  the  influ- 
ence attached  to  the  office  should  prove  a source  of 
danger  to  himself ; he  therefore  sent  to  Babylon  for 
one  Ananelus,  a man  descended  from  the  inferior  fami- 
lies of  the  tribes  of  Levi,  and  made  him  High  Priest 
in  the  room  of  Hyrcanus.!  The  pride  of  Alexandra 
could  not  brook  such  an  insult ; and  she  acquainted 
Cleopatra  with  the  injury : through  whose  influence 
with  Antony,  Ananelus  was  deposed,  and  Aristobulus, 
now  a youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  made  High 
Priest. 

Not  long  after,  Herod  secretly  determined  to  rid  Murder  of 
himself  of  Aristobulus  * nnd  his  purpose  to  hastened  Arwto 
by  the  public  admiration  of  him  shown  by  the  people 
nt  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  :§  for  he  was  recommended 
to  their  affections  not  less  by  his  Royal  descent,  than 
by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  person.  The  fes- 
tival being  ended, 'the  King  consented  to  share  the 
hospitality  of  Alexandra  at  Jericho,  and  treacherously 
seized  that  opportunity  to  contrive  the  death  of  her 
son.  The  heat  being  excessive,  the  young  men  were 
amusing  themselves  with  bathing  in  the  numerous 
pools  which  adorned  the  gardens  of  the  Palace ; He- 
rod persuaded  Aristobulus  to  join  the  sport,  w hen,  un- 
der pretence  of  play,  the  attendants  commissioned  by  ^ 
llerod  suffocated  him  by  repeated  immersion.  Herod 
was  hvpocrite  enough  to  shed  tears,  and  pretend  sor- 
row* for  his  death,  and  further  tried  to  conceal  the 
murder  by  the  most  magnificent  display  of  expense  at 
his  funeral.  Such  vanities  could  ill  compensate  to 
Alexandra  for  the  loss  of  her  son,  or  soothe  her  anger. 

She  communicated  the  particulars  of  the  transaction 


• .l(>wpHu»,  A*tiq.  lib.  xt.  c.  2- 
flbtd.  i*  ML  Jmi,  lib.  i.  c.  22.  sec.  1. 
% Ibid.  AttUj.  Ub.  xv.  c.  2.  see.  4. 
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to  Cleopatra,  and  found  in  her  a most  powerful  ally. 

’ Antony  was  on  his  way  to  Laodicca,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Cleopatra,  he  summoned  Herod  to  appear  and  an- 
swer before  him.  llerod  obeyed  the  command  ; but 
money  soon  soothed  the  pretended  indignation  of 
Antony,  and  Herod  returned  to  Jerusalem  having 
been  received  as  a Prince  instead  of  condemned  os  a 
criminal. 

When  Herod  was  summoned  to  Laodicea,*  fearful  of 
the  worst,  he  secretly  commissioned  his  uncle  Joseph, 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  not  to  suffer  Mariamne  to 
live,  and  become  the  partner  of  Antony.  Joseph  was 
a man  utterly  unfitted  to  be  intrusted  with  such  a de- 
sign ; for,  in  the  absurd  hope  of  convincing  Mariamne 
of  the  warmth  of  her  husband’s  love,  he  foolishly 
communicated  to  her  and  to  Alexandra  the  orders  which 
he  had  received.  On  the  return  of  Herod,  his  sister 
Salome,  in  revenge  for  some  insult  which  she  had 
received  from  Mariamne,  insinuated  against  her  own 
husband  Joseph,  the  existence  of  a criminal  intercourse 
between  them.  The  accusation  was  as  unfounded 
as  it  was  malicious,  and  Mariamne  soon  assuaged  the 
wrath  of  Herod  ; but  happening  to  reply  to  some  ex- 
pression of  his  affection,  that  his  having  given  orders 
to  put  her  to  denth,  was  no  proof  of  love,  this  betrayal 
of  his  secret  instructions,  convinced  Herod  of  the  truth 
of  the  charge  of  illicit  intercourse  with  Joseph,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  restrained  himself  from 
ordering  her  immediate  death  : Joseph,  however, 
was  instautly  executed  without  being  heard  in  his 
defence. 

Judaea  seems  to  have  recovered  rapidly  under  the 
government  of  Herod  from  the  effects  of  the  war  with 
Antigonus ; for  we  find  the  tiew  King  prepared  to  assist 
Antony,  both  with  supplies  of  men  and  money  for  the 
war,  which  terminated  in  his  defeat  at  Actium.f  An- 
tony, however,  declined  accepting  his  reinforcement. 
The  fall  of  Antony  was  justly  a cause  of  alarm  to  He- 
rod : $ his  friends  despaired  of  his  safety  ; his  attach- 
ment to  the  rival  of  Augustus  was  commonly  known; 
and  his  enemies  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  his  ruin.  We 
cannot  but  lament,  that  one  who  could  prepare  himself 
for  that  interview  with  Augustus,  upon  which  his  life 
and  fortune  depended,  with  such  admi ruble  firmness 
and  discretion,  should  have  taken  measures  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  to  involve  others  in  his  ruin.  On 
his  departure,  be  committed  Alexandra  and  Mariamne 
to  the  custody  of  his  two  friends,  Joseph  and  Soemus, 
with  orders  that  neither  of  them  should  be  permitted 
to  survive  the  event  of  his  death,  lest  the  spirit  of 
Alexandra  should  disturb  the  settlement  of  the  chief 
power  in  the  hands  of  his  children.  His  conduct 
showed  a mixture  of  folly  with  cruelty  ; for  had  Au- 
gustus punished  him  with  dethronement  or  death,  for 
his  attachment  to  Antony,  there  remained  not  the 
slightest  probability  either  that  the  conqueror  would 
set  a descendant  of  Herod  on  the  Throne,  or  that  his 
family,  even  if  supported  by  the  whole  nation,  could 
have  maintained  their  power  for  an  instant  against  the 
will  of  Augustus.  At  Rhodes,  Ilcrod  met  Augustus, 
whoni  he  addressed  in  the  tone  of  a mnn  conscious 
of  having  displayed  towards  his  friend  a fidelity 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  all  good  men,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  praise-worthy : he  did  not  pal- 

• Josephus,  it  foil.  Jmi.  lib.  L e.  22.  sec.  4.  duti f.  lih.  xv.  C.  3. 
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Hate  his  conduct,  hut  seemed  rather  to  lament  that  Herod  the 
the  assistance  in  money  and  provisions  which  he  fheot, 
bad  afforded  to  his  unfortunate  ally  was,  if  possible, 
less  than  his  duty  required.  He  represented  that 
he  hud  been  prevented  from  joining  actively  in  the 
war,  but  that  he  had  done  all  that  was  in  his  power 
to  advance  the  best  interests  of  his  friend,  and  that 
if  Antony  hud  taken  his  advice,  and  put  Cleopatra 
aside,  he  might  still  have  lived,  and  have  been 
reconciled  to  Augustus.  He  proceeded  then  to  state 
of  himself,  that  from  his  fidelity  to  Antony,  Augustus 
might  judge  of  his  general  disposition  to  his  friends  j 
for  that  such  as  he  was  to  Antony,  he  was  also  to 
all  those  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the  lies  of  grati- 
tude and  affection.  Such  openness  and  generosity, 
seconded  by  liberal  presents,  both  to  Augustus,  and 
all  who  were  nbout  the  person  of  the  Conqueror,  ob- 
tained for  Herod  the  safety  of  his  person,  and  the 
security  of  bis  Kingdom  ; the  possession  of  which  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  a second  decree  of  the  Senate. 

He  returned  to  Jiuliea  with  honour  and  success,  con- 
founding the  hopes  of  his  enemies,  who  beheld  him 
as  it  were  gaining  power  from  each  danger  which  ap- 
peared to  threaten  him.  Augustus  soon  after  passed 
through  Judea  on  his  road  to  Egypt,  and  was  attended 
by  Herod,  who  presented  him  with  the  immense  sum 
of  800  talents/  and  furnished  him  with  such  profusion  Profm* 
as  to  make  men  suspect  that  he  must  exhaust  theropp,‘e*‘ 
strength  of  his  Kingdom.  By  this  means,  however,  he 
gave  assurance  of  his  fidelity,  and  by  being  splendidly 
liberal  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  the  occasion, 
succeeded  in  producing  that  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Augustus  which  he  desired. 

In  the  absence  of  Herod,  the  remembrance  of  the  Intrixnes 
orders  formerly  given  to  Joseph,  naturally  made  of  SJome 
Alexandra  and  Mariamne  suspicious  of  the  King’s 
designs  towards  them.  They  found  at  first  a dif- 
ficulty  in  inducing  Soemus  to  betray  the  confidence 
which  the  King  had  reposed  in  him j but  the 
intreaties  of  his  prisoners,  the  kind  presents  with 
which  they  flattered  his  pride,  united  to  his  own 
belief  of  the  impossibility  of  Herod’s  safe  return, 
by  degrees  undermined  his  fidelity,  and  he  revealed 
the  orders  for  their  destruction,  which  had  nguin 
been  given.  Herod,  however,  returned,  and  natu- 
rally expected  that  none  would  rejoice  so  much  at 
the  happy  result  of  his  interview  with  Augustus, 
as  the  wife  whom  he  so  much  loved.  But  he  found 
to  his  surprise,  that  neither  the  relation  of  the  dangers 
which  he  had  escaped,  nor  the  honours  which  he  had 
received,  excited  the  least  interest  in  her  bosom. 

Hate  and  love  by  turns  distracted  him  ; at  one  mo- 
ment he  determined  to  punish  her  with  death  f at  the 
next,  his  passion  returned,  and  disarmed  his  intention 
of  its  cruelty.  The  state  of  Herod's  mind  could  not 
be  concealed  from  his  mother  and  from  his  sister 
Salome,  who  viewed  with  barbarous  exultation  the 
changed  temper  of  the  King,  as  affording  them  the 
fairest  opportunity  of  revenging  upon  Alexandra  and 
Mariamne,  some  words  which  they  hud  contemptuously 
spoken  against  the  family  of  Herod.  The  moral  con- 
duct of  Mariamne  was  wholly  irreproachable ; she  was 
faithful  and  chaste,  but  there  wus  somewhat  haughty 
and  severe  in  her  natural  disposition ; and  in  the  impe- 
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rious  manner  'which  she  used  towards  her  husband, 
she  seemed  to  take  advantage  of  the  blindness  of  his 
love,  and  to  forget  that,  though  his  wife,  she  was  still 
subject  to  his  power.  She  sometimes  conducted  herself 
with  a degree  of  insolence  towards  the  King,  and 
often  spoke  reproachfully  of  his  mother  and  his  sister, 
thereby  sowing  the  seeds  of  irreconcilcablc  dissensions 
between  herself  and  the  female  branches  of  Herod's 
family-  The  discord  between  Herod  and  Mariamne 
had  continued  a whole  year  after  his  return  from  Au- 
gustus ; it  happened  one  day  that  the  King,  retiring 
to  rest  about  noon,  sought  her  company  : she  came, 
but  instead  of  requiting  his  love  with  corresponding 
affection,  she  reproached  him  with  the  murder  of  her 
father  and  her  brother.  The  King  naturally  was  in- 
dignant, but  his  anger  might  have  passed  away,*  had 
not  Salome  seized  the  opportunity  which  she  had  long 
sought,  to  excite  him  to  severity  against  his  wife,  by 
suborning  his  Cup-bearer  to  assert  that  Mariamne  had 
bribed  him  to  give  a certain  potion,  the  nature  of 
which,  however,  he  knew  not.  Herod,  anxious  to 
learn  its  nature,  put  to  the  rack  the  eunuch  most  in 
the  confidence  of  bis  wife,  thinking  he  must  be  aware 
of  her  intentions.  Nothing,  however,  was  discovered 
from  the  eunuch,  relating  to  the  potion  ; but  he  said 
the  cause  of  Mariamne's  hatred  was  her  knowledge  of 
the  orders  with  which  Soemus  had  been  intrusted. 
The  King  had  such  an  high  opinion  of  the  fidelity 
of  this  officer,  that  he  was  persuaded  that  nothing  but 
an  illicit  intercourse  with  Mariamne  could  have  wrung 
from  him  the  secret  of  his  orders.  Soemus  was  there- 
fore ordered  to  instant  execution  j but  Herod  would 
not  condemn  his  wife  without  the  apprarance  at  least 
of  a regular  sentence : he  therefore  summoned  his 
most  familiar  friends,  and  accused  her  of  administering 
the  potion.  The  result  was  a sentence  of  death  ; 
which  the  tender  wcukness  of  Herod  commuted  into 
imprisonment.  Salome,  however,  persuaded  the 
King  that  the  death  of  Mariumnc  was  necessary  to 
secure  himself  against  the  tumults  of  the  populace ; 
and  by  her  advice  she  was  led  away  to  execution.  On 
her  way  to  the  fatal  spot,  she  had  the  additional  pain 
of  seeing  her  own  mother,  under  the  influence  of 
terror,  burst  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 
and  load  her  with  reproaches  for  her  ungrateful 
conduct  to  her  husband.  How  much  Alexandra 
had  excited  her  own  daughter  to  behave  contemp- 
tuously towards  Herod  was  known  to  all j and  men 
beheld  with  pity  and  astonishment,  the  dissimula- 
tion to  which  tlic  fear  of  partaking  her  daughter's 
punishment  had  driven  the  wretched  mother.  Mari- 
amne uttered  not  a word,  nor  betrayed  the  slightest 
emotion  nt  this  desertion  by  her  parent,  but  met  her 
death  displaying  in  her  end  a firmness  of  character  which 
corresponded  to  her  noble  birth.  Herod,  however, 
soon  felt  all  the  miseries  of  a wounded  conscience, 
increased  by  the  remembrance  of  ardent  love.  lie  was 
often  heard  to  call  Mariamne  by  name,  Ills  lamenta- 
tions were  unrestrained,  he  sought  for  pleasure  in  fre- 
quent banquets,  but  it  fled  from  him  ; until  at  last  he 
declined  all  regard  to  public  business,  and  so  forgot 
himself  at  times,  as  to  order  his  servants  to  fetch 
Mariamne,  as  if  she  were  yet  alive.  A pestilential  dis- 
order at  this  time  prevailed,  which  took  off  in  its 
ravages  many  of  hiB  friends.  Under  pretence  of  en- 
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joying  the  amusements  of  the  chace,  he  retired  from  Herod  the 
society,  and  passed  his  days  sorrowing  in  solitude  ; Great, 
in  a short  time,  the  sufferings  of  bis  mind  brought  on  ' 
him  a fever  and  delirium,  which  baflled  the  skill  of 
his  physicians ; who,  finding  all  remedies  ineffectual, 
left  him  to  his  fate.  Whilst  labouring  under  this  dis- 
order, the  King  resided  at  Samaria.  That  he  should 
recover  from  such  an  illness,  appeared  to  be  impossible. 
Alexandra,  therefore,  hist  no  time  in  preparing  mea- 
sures to  secure  to  herself  the  chief  command,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  mid  made  proposals  to  the  officers 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  two  forts  in  Jerusalem,  3. 
which  commanded  the  Temple  and  the  city,  that  for  TrcMO 
the  sake  of  security  under  the  present  calamity  of  the 
King’s  illness  they  should  deliver  up  the  charge  to  tian  of 
herself  and  to  Herod's  sons.  The  officers  were  faith-  Alexandra, 
ful  to  Herod,  and  sent  him  intelligence  of  Alexandra’s 
proposal.  The  result  was  the  immediate  execution 
of  Alexandra. 

In  process  of  time  Herod  recovered  from  his  ill- 
ness, and  a remarkable  change  took  place  in  his 
conduct:*  he  threw  oft'  the  mask  of  religion,  and 
laboured  zealously  to  remove  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews  in  favour  ol*  the  Law  of  Moses,  by  introducing 
among  them  the  customs  of  heathen  tuitions.  All  hU 
views  seem  to  have  been  henceforth  directed  to  Ro- 
manize Juihca.  He  instituted  Quinquennial  games  in  public 
honour  of  Augustus  ; he  built  a Theatre  and  an  Am-  Games  at 
phithcatre  on  a scale  of  the  greatest  magnificence,  at  Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem.  Competitors  for  the  prizes  which  he  propo- 
sed to  those  who  excelled  in  Gymnastic  exercises,  come 
from  ull  parts.  The  chariot  and  the  horse  race  were 
contested  for  rewards  of  no  inconsiderable  value  j the 
most  celebrated  musicians  were  invited  to  contend  for 
victory.  In  the  Amphitheatre  he  exhibited  animals 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace  ; and  to  com- 
plete the  picture  of  a Roman  festival,  gladiators  fought 
with  wild  beasts  and  with  each  other,  to  the  horror 
of  the  pious  Jews,  who  regarded  such  shedding  of 
blood  as  a pollution  of  the  land.  But  the  sight  of 
these  cruel  sports,  so  strange  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
did  not  excite  their  anger  so  much  as  the  trophies 
wiiich  were  erected  in  the  'Circus,  representing  the 
nations  which  Augustus  had  subjected  to  the  Roman 
power.  The  resemblance  of  the  trophy  to  the  human 
u>rm,  made  them  regard  these  emblems  as  idolatrous 
representations  of  the  Divinity  ; and  it  was  not  until 
Herod  had  stripped  the  trophies  of  their  ornaments,  and 
shown  of  what  material  they  were  composed,  that  they 
were  reconciled  to  their  introduction  into  the  city. 

The  designs  which  the  King  had  manifestly  formed 
against  their  religion,  and  his  violation  of  every'  cus- 
tom dear  to  the  Jews,  were,  however,  considered  by 
many  as  sure  forerunners  of  still  more  dreadful  evils. 

Herod  was,  in  name,  their  King,  but,  in  deed,  the 
enemy  of  their  country  and  their  God.  Ten  men,  plot  for  the 
zealous  for  the  Law,  conspired  to  assassinate  him  in  iuw*s«inn- 
the  theatre.  The  plan  was  discovered,  and  the  con-  ******* 
spirators  were  arrested,  with  daggers  concealed  about  1 
their  persons.  They  were  not  ashamed  of  their  de- 
signs,  but  boldly  confessed  their  intentions,  and  were  25. 
led  away  to  execution. 

Herod  now  understood  the  feelings  of  the  people,  Hi»  ^»re- 
and  found  it  necessary  to  increase  his  fortifications  for  csuuons. 
the  security  of  his  own  person,  and  to  provide  against 
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Biojjrnphy.  rebellions.  In  the  city  he  hud  two  fortresses,  the  Pa- 
lace, and  the  Castle  nf  Antonio,  *o  named  in  honour  of 
Antony  : he  now  planned  the  restoration  of  Samaria, 
and  fortified  it,  probably  as  a balance  to  the  strength 
of  Jerusalem  ; for  be  not  only  rebuilt  it,  but  peopled  it 
with  inhabitants,  calling  it  Sebasle,  in  honour  of  Au- 
gustus, and  erecting  a Temple,  which  he  dedicated  to 
C’«f«ir.  These  fortresses,  with  many  others,  were 
built  for  safety  ; but  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  his 
Kingdom  by  trade,  he  entertained  the  grand  design  of 
converting  the  Tower  of  Strata  into  a city  and  sea- 
port. He  formed  an  artificial  harbour  with  moles, 
and  defended  it  by  a break-water,  surrounding  the 
port  with  a wall  and  towers  of  defence.  Few  places 
presented  more  obstacles,  but  the  skill  and  the 
munificence  of  Herod  surmounted  them  all.  The 
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honour  of  this  great  work  he  sedulously  declined 
ascribing  to  himself,  and  the  names  of  Cmar  and  of 
Ctesar’s  friends,  were  every  where  indelibly  affixed. 
The  most  conspicuous  tower  in  the  port  was  called 
Drusium,  in  honour  of  Drum,  the  son-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus; and  in  the  splendid  Temple  which  he  dedicated 
to  Cesar,  a colossal  statue  of  Augustus,  like  that  of 
the  Olympian  Jove,  was  erected,  and  near  it  another  as 
great  us  that  of  the  Argive  Juno,  being  a female  figure, 
representing  the  city  of  Rome.  Twelve  year*  were 
occupied  in  these  stupendous  works,  but  it  was  not  in 
Cesarea  and  Sebaste  alone  that  he  flattered  Augustus. 
At  Jerusalem  he  named  two  courts  or  wings  of  bis 
palace  Ctnorium  and  Agrippiutn.  At  the  source  of  the  Jor- 
dan, called  FVmiwn,  another  Temple  arose  in  honour  of 
his  benefactor.  At  Jericho,  in  the  palace  which  he 
there  constructed,  the  names  of  Ceesar  and  Agrippa 
were  again  honourably  attached  to  the  buildings;  and, 
as  Josephus  emphatically  states,  there  was  not  a sin- 
gle place  in  the  whole  country  worthy  such  distinction 
wherein  the  name  of  Cttsor  was  not  conspicuous.  It 
is,  indeed,  sufficiently  evident  that  the  policy  which 
Herod  pursued,  and  by  which  he  retained  a perfect 
Sovereignty  over  Judaea,  was  that  of  paying  the  roost 
flattering  court  to  Augustus.  The  forbidding  charac- 
ter of  the  Jewish  religion  was  well  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans ; but  Herod  sought  their  favour  by  the  most 
public  renunciation  of  every  Jewish  prejudice,  and  the 
adoption  of  every  custom  that  could  do  honour  to  his 
protectors.  He  seems  studiously  to  have  laboured  to 
con vince foreign  nations  that  he  was  the  King  of  Judsca, 
but  that  he  was  not  himselfoncof  the  despised  und  pre- 
judiced race  of  Jews  ; that  he  had  no  narrow -minded 
views  of  religion,  but  was  ready  to  patronize  every 
opinion  which  other  nations  held  : to  this  spirit  we 
may  ascribe  bis  contribution  of  money  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Olympic  Games,  as  well  as  his  erection 
of  Theatres  and  Temples  to  heathen  Deities  at  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Bcrytus,  and  Damascus.  Josephus  asserts,  that 
,/is  bounty  was  experienced  by  innumerable  cities  both 
in  Asia  Minor,  anJ  also  in  Greece  ; and  that  he  was 
in  many  cases  restrained  from  doing  as  he  wished,  only 
by  the  fear  lest  those  to  whom  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
States  belonged,  should  be  jealous  of  the  patronage 
which  be  extended  to  their  subjects.*  The  sums 
which  Herod  expended  in  building  cities  and  fortresses 
must  have  been  immense  ; but  he  took  care  to  pre- 
vent the  Romans  from  interrupting  the  completion  of 
his  designs,  by  making  his  dedications  to  Augustus, 
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*eera  so  many  public  testimonies  of  hit  dependence  H«rod  0* 
upon  the  Emperor.  In  many  instances,  however.  Circa*, 
the  structure*  which  he  erected,  were  monuments  v 
to  the  memory  of  those  whom  he  loved.  The  city 
Antipatris  he  built  as  a testimony  of  his  affection 
to  hi*  father;  and  dedicated  to  his  mothers  me- 
mory a magnificent  castle  at  Jericho,  which  after 
her  was  called  Cyprvm.  The  Tower  of  Phasael  and 
Hippicus,  in  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  were 
lasting  memorials  of  fraternal  and  of  friendly  affection  • 
nor  was  his  love  to  the  unfortunate  Mariamne  forgot- 
ten, for  the  fairest  tower  in  the  wall*  bore  her  name.  3 
Herod  was  a Prince  who  seems  to  have  had  no  rule  p 
of  conduct,  hut  that  arming  from  a sense  of  political  of  the 
interest.  r11ie  reasons  which  led  him  to  undertake  the  Temple, 
stupendous  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, may  be  traced  in  the  account*  left  us  by  Josepbux 
of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  a short  time  before  he 
commenced  this  great  work,*  Herod's  prosperity  B c 
was  at  its  height  during  the  visit  of  Augustus  to  gl.* 
Syria,  when  his  sons  were  still  at  Rome,  under  the 
care  of  the  Emperor;  and  when  the  increase  of 
his  territory,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  district, 
called  the  House  of  Zenodorns,  proved  the  confi- 
dence which  Augustus  reposed  in  bim.t  All  hi* 
foreign  success  was  gained  by  compliance  with  hea- 
then customs.  And  when  the  indignution  nf  the  Jews 
at  his  conduct  begun  to  display  itself  in  open  mur- 
murs, Herod  at  first  strove  to  suppress  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  by  a most  rigid  and  vexatious  system  of 
police,  prohibiting  persons  from  walking  or  conversing 
together ; himself,  in  private  dress,  condescending  to 
be  the  spy  upon  the  common  people,  and  filling  the 
whole  country  with  emissaries,  who  were  employed 
to  watch  the  expression  of  any  the  slightest  feeling  of 
hostility.  By  persecution  and  imprisonment,  he  en- 
deavoured to  force  men  to  compliance  with  the  cus- 
toms which  he  prescribed,  and  thought  to  ensure  the 
obedience  of  the  people  by  administering  to  them  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  his  person.  Many  consented  to  the 
oath  froth  private  attachment  to  him,  or  from  fear ; 
but  the  Pharisees  and  the  Esaenes  boldly  refused,  and 
Herod  is  said  to  have  ceased  from  enforcing  his  orders 
out  of  respect  to  Pollio  and  M&nahcm,  the  respective 
leaders  of  these  sect*.  When  he  had  thus  tried 
in  vain  to  subdue  the  feeling*  of  his  countrymen,  he 
perceived  that  it  would  be  better  to  yield  entirely  to 
their  prejudices  ; and  in  proof  of  his  good  will  to 
their  religion,  he  undertook  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
on  the  greatest  scale  of  magnificence.  In  a set 
oration  lie  exposed  his  designs  to  them  j but  so 
great  was  their  unwillingness  to  undertake  the  execu- 
tion of  such  vast  plans,  as  well  as  their  suspicion  lest 
the  building  once  begun  should  remain  unfinished, 
that  Herod  found  himself  obliged  to  make  all  bis  pre- 
parations for  the  erection  of  the  new  Temple,  before  he 
could  venture  upon  removing  a single  stone  of  the  old 
structure.  The  execution  of  that  part  of  the  former 
building  which  strictly  constituted  the  Temple,  and 
which  comprehended  the  porch,  the  holy  place,  and 
the  holy  of  holies,  occupied  a space  of  not  more  than 
eighteen  months  ; but  the  porticoes  and  other  work* 
surrounding  the  Temple  were  not  completed  until  the 
lapse  of  a further  space  of  eight  years.  From  the  so- 
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Biography.  counts  of  Josephus,*  it  is  evident  that  Herod  did  not 
' leave  any  part  of  the  Temple  standing  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  The 
structure  was  entirely  new,  even  from  the  foundation, 
and  both  in  size  and  extent  greatly  exceeded  the  an- 
cient building.  And  though  it  is  said  that  Herod 
finished  it  in  nine  years  and  a half,  it  is  probable  that 
this  finishing  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  rude 
completion  of  the  plan,  the  more  exact  adorning  of 
the  building  occupying  a much  longer  time.  This 
appears  both  from  John,  ii.  20,  where  we  read  of  the 
disciples  speaking  to  our  Lord,  “ forty  and  six  years 
hath  this  temple  been  building/’  and  also  from  dntiq. 
xx.  8,  where  it  is  related,  that  whilst  Gessius  Ftonus 
was  Governor  of  Judsa  the  works  were  completed, 
and  eighteen  thousand  artificers  were  discharged,  who 
had  been  engaged  up  to  that  time. 

a.  c.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Herod’s  reign  a dreadful 

2i>.  famine  visited  Judrea  and  Syria,  attended  with  all 

Famine  in  the  misery  and  disease  which  fails  not  to  accompany 
Judea.  a time  of  dearth.!  The  conduct  of  the  King  on 
this  occasion  was  of  the  most  noble  description  ; and 
had  not  his  crimes  stamped  the  indelible  brand  of 
tyranny  upon  his  memory,  the  sacrifices  which  he 
made  then  would  have  ranked  him  among  those 
Kings  who  have  been  benefactors  to  their  sub- 
Exertiom  jects.  To  supply  the  wants  of  his  people,  he  stripped 
of  Herod  to  his  palaces  of  every  ornament  of  silver  and  gold,  of 
relieve  it.  every  thing  however  precious  its  material  or  costly 
its  workmanship,  and  loading  a vessel  with  these 
spoils  he  sent  it  to  Egypt  to  purchase  com.  Benevo- 
lence such  ns  this  could  not  foil  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  diminish  the 
hatred  which  they  had  cherished  against  him  for  his 
violation  of  their  customs  : the  kindness  which  he 
displayed  in  this  season  of  distress,  for  the  time  quite 
changed  the  temper  of  the  multitude,  who  no  longer 
judged  of  him  by  the  past,  but  considered  his  present 
conduct  as  a proof  of  the  natural  mildness  of  his  dis- 
position. 

In  justice  to  Herod,  we  must  nor  omit  to  mention 
the  kind  assistance  which  he  gave  to  the  Jewish  colo- 
nists of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  successful  endeavours  for 
the  preservation  of  those  privileges  w hich  had  in  for- 

b.  c.  mcr  times  been  extended  to  them.  Iu  the  expedition 
14.  which  Agrippa  made  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 

Joint  expe-  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  Herod  bore  a part ; and  after  the 
Herod  nod  business  of  the  campaign  had  been  accomplished,  they 
A^fxjpp*.  returned  together  through  Asia  Minor.}  In  Ionia  they 
were  met  by  a great  company  of  Jews,  who  came  to 
request  from  Agrippa  a release  from  the  cxnctions 
which  they  suffered,  and  a restitution  of  the  privileges 
which  had  been  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Romans. 
They  complained  of  injury,  in  that  they  were  hindered 
from  living  under  their  own  laws  ; that  they  could 
not  keep  their  sabbaths,  being  compelled  on  those 
days  to  attend  the  Courts  of  Justice  ; that  they  were 
robbed  of  the  money  which  they  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ; 
were  forced  to  serve  in  the  army,  to  accept  public 
offices,  and  to  expend  in  such  services  their  sacred 
treasures,  Herod  requested  the  attention  of  Agrippa 
to  the  complaint,  and  obtained  permission  for  "Nico- 
laus Damascenus  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Jews  • a 
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task  which  he  performed  so  eloquently,  that  he  obtained  Herod  the 
from  Agrippa  a full  confirmation  of  all  the  privileges 
of  which  his  countrymen  had  been  dcprixred.  1 

With  the  exception  of  the  event*  of  the  last  two 
or  three  years  of  his  life,  these  are  nearly  all  the 
public  acts  of  Herod.  The  dreadful  troubles  which 
arose  from  the  dissensions  of  his  family,  and  which 
certainly  hastened  his  death, compose  a tragical  story; 
the  parallel  to  which  scarcely  occurs  in  the  annals  of 
history.  The  particulars  of  its  devdopement  arc  re- 
lated by  Josephus  at  great  length;*  but  we  shall 
not  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  the  intrigues 
of  female  malice,  and  content  ourselves  with  a 
brief  narration  of  the  facts  which  have  stigma- 
tized Herod  as  the  murderer  of  his  sons.  In 
many  respects  Herod  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  wauling  in  natural  affection ; but  when  his 
personal  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  his  authority 
happened  to  clash  with  his  love  to  his  children,  at 
such  time  his  ungovernable  passions  quickly  over- 
came the  dictates  of  nature,  and  of  justice.  By  History  of 
Mnrianme  he  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  tbr  % oat  of 
whom  he  treated  with  affection  ; purposing  to  leave  Rcro*b 
his  dominions  as  an  inheritance  to  one  or  both  of  them. 

His  care  in  sending  them  at  an  early  age  to  Home  for 
education,  and  introducing  them  to  the  notice  of 
Augustus,  bears  upon  l*,e  ^ncc  **  marks  of  parental 
fondness  ; and  his  taking  a journey  to  Rome  to  visit 
Augustus,  and  to  bring  back  his  children  to  Judcca,  on 
the  completion  of  their  education  in  the  Roman  Court, 
has  every  appearance  of  the  pride  nf  a father  who  was 
happy  to  receive  his  children  from  the  hands  of  a 
Prince,  to  whose  charge  they  had  been  intrusted;  and 
at  the  same  time  desirous  to  make  amends  by  his 
kindness  to  them,  for  the  injuries  lie  had  inflicted  upon 
their  mother.  The  return  of  the  young  men  to  Judaea 
was  a cause  of  great  public  joy ; but  to  Salome,  and 
to  all  those  who  had  borne  a part  in  the  condemnation 
of  Mariamne,  the  popularity  of  the  young  Princes, 
and  their  ascendancy  over  their  father,  occasioned 
the  mast  painful  reflections  upon  the  past,  accom- 
panied with  forebodings  of  certain  punishment.  They 
saw  no  way  of  escape,  but  in  striving  to  alienate 
from  them  the  affection  of  Herod  ; and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  sedulously  spread  reports  that  the  young 
men  disliked  their  father,  and  regarded  him  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  murderer  of  tbeir  mother. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  Herod  was  absent 
with  Agrippa  in  Asia  Minor;  and,  on  his  return, 

Salome,  and  Pheroras,  who  shared  in  her  design, 
communicated  to  the  King  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  revengeful  temper  of  Mariuuine's 
sons.  Herod  was  exceedingly  afflicted  at  this  intel- 
ligence; and,  unhappily,  the  course  which  he  pursued, 
was  such  as  could  not  fail  to  uggravatc  any  feelings  of  nf 
resentment  which  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  might  Acti^icr. 
actually  entertain.  Herod  had  u son,  Antiputer,  by 
his  first  wife  Doris,  born  before  he  ascended  the  throne, 
whom  he  now  sent  for  to  Court ; thinking,  by 
paying  him  honour,  to  depress  the  spirit  of  the  two 
Princes.  But  the  elevation  of  their  half-brother  was 
received  by  the  other  Princes  as  a direct  injury,  of 
which  they  openly  complained.  Antipater  xvasa  man 
of  the  blackest  disposition  : he  seized  every  opportu- 
nity to  irritate  Herod  against  the  sons  of  Mariaimie. 
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Blogrxpbr.  The  more  they  complained,  the  more  honour  did  the 
King  confer  upon  his  new  favourite  ; and  at  last,  on 
From  the  return  of  Agrippa  from  Asia,  he  committed  Anti- 
a.  m.  pater  to  his  charge,  to  convey  hint  to  Home,  and  in- 
4d68.  troduce  him  to  Augustus.  Antipoter,  whilst  at  Rome, 
to  wrote  frequent  letters  to  exasperate  the  King,  and  to 
4711.  excite  in  his  mind  fears  of  safety  front  the  designs  of 
” the  two  brothers ; till  Herod  determined  to  take  his 
*•  c*  sons  with  him  to  Rome,  and  there  to  accuse  them 
46*  before  Cesar.  Augustus  condescended  to  bear  the 
J?  charge  j but  Alexander  defended  himself  so  eloquently, 
3'  that  all  the  assembly,  as  well  as  Augustus,  were  moved 
with  compassion  ; and,  by  the  Emperors  advice,  a 
reconciliation  was  effected.  Antipuler  was  enough 
master  of  his  feelings,  to  appear  as  one  who  heartily 
shared  in  the  universal  joy.  Herod  and  his  three  sons 
returned  home  together  \ and,  having  received  anew 
from  Augustus  the  privilege  of  appointing  his  suc- 
cessor, he  conferred  on  each  of  them  the  same 
royal  honours,  in  the  hope  that,  by  this  equality,  each 
might  be  induced  to  conduct  himself  with  propriety 
in  the  pro«j>ect  of  becoming  the  successor  to  the 
B c#  Crown.  For  some  time  the  brothers  appear  to  have 
9.  agreed  together,  but  Anti  pater  was  only  watching  an 
opportunity  to  effect  his  malicious  purposes.  The 
family  of  Herod  presented,  alternately,  the  appearance 
of  union  and  division — of  affeetion  and  distrust:  at 
length  the  King,  excited  by  the  arts  of  Antipater  and 
Salome,  and  no  longer  doubtful  that  his  sons  were 
plotting  against  him,  sought,  and  obtained  per- 
mission, to  accuse  them  before  a Roman  Council  at 
Bervtns.  There  were  met  together  on  this  occasion  the 
Roman  Governors  of  Syria,  the  members  of  Herod's 
family,  and  n hundred  and  fifty  chief  persons  of 
Trial  of  8yria*  Before  this  assembly  Herod  accused  his  sons 
Alexander  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a bitter  enemy ; but  the 
and  Aria-  whole  charge  in  proof  against  the  two  Princes,  did 
tobalus,  not  nmoun|  to  any  conspiracy  or  malice  against 
their  father,  but  only  consisted  of  some  reproachful 
speeches  which  they  had  uttered.  The  Princes 
were  not  allowed  to  answer  to  the  accusation. 
Saturninus  and  others  ga\fc  it  os  their  opinions,  that 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  sons  should  be 
confirmed  to  Herod  j yet  that  their  crimes  did  not 
deserve  the  punishment  of  death  ; blit  Volumnius,  and 
others,  who  were  the  majority,  decreed  that  the. 
Princes  deserved  to  die  ; and  the  consequences  of 
this  sentence  were  so  clearly  seen,  that,  from  that 
moment,  the  young  men  were  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  as  persons  under  uctual  sentence  of  death. 

Herod  did  not  act  immediately  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Council ; but,  after  a short  time,  having  learned 
what  interest  was  token  by  the  people  in  the  fate  of 
the  two  Princes,  he  became  fully  convinced  of  the 
Their  guilt  of  his  sons,  and  gave  orders  for  their  death, 
execution.  Antipater  had  now  succeeded  in  removing  out  of  the 
way  the  sons  of  Mariamne ; but,  fearful  lest  Herod 
should  live  long  enough  to  discover  the  part  be  had 
taken  against  his  brothers,  he  determined  at  once  to 
plot  his  father's  destruction.  Phcroras,  Herod's  bro- 
ther, and  all  the  females  of  the  family  of  Herod, 
Salome  excepted,  were  willing  to  assist  the  ulterior 
Conspiracy  designs  of  this  ambitious  Prince.  The  conspiracy, 
of  Anti-  however,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Salome,  who 
pater.  watched  their  meetings,  and  gave  constant  intelligence 
to  Herod  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him. 

It  was  at  length  resolved  by  the  conspirators  to 


despatch  Herod  by  poison  ; but  Antipater,  fearful  of  Herod  the 
discovery,  procured  a summons  from  Augustus  to  (Jreat. 
Rome,  that,  being  out  of  the  way  when  the  attempt  ^ 

should  be  made,  he  might  be  the  leas  suspected  of  From 
participation  in  the  murder.  Herod  soon  after  fell  **  M* 

sick,  and  sent  to  Pheroras  to  come  and  see  him  ; 4668. 

but  he  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  vowed 
never  more  to  sec  him  while  alive.  The  King,  how-  * 
ever,  did  not  requite  his  conduct  in  the  same  manner; 
for,  in  the  last  sickness  with  which  his  brother  was  ^ * 
soon  attacked,  Herod  visited  him  unsent  for,  and  to* 
at  bis  death  honoured  him  with  a splendid  funeral  at  3. 
Jerusalem.  The  death  of  Pheroras  proved  the  ruin 
of  Antipnter;  for  the  King,  haring  been  informed 
that  he  hud  been  poisoned  by  his  wife,  set  on  foot 
the  most  strict  investigation ; and,  after  putting 
several  persons  to  the  torture,  discovered  the  plot 
which  had  been  arranged  for  his  own  destruction  by 
Antipatcr  and  Pheroras.  The  whole  investigation  of 
this  affair  occupied  a space  of  seven  months  ; but  so 
great  was  the  detestation  of  the  people  towurds  Anti- 
pater, and  so  carefully  were  the  avenues  of  information 
watched,  that  he  was  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  all 
the  discoveries  which  had  taken  place  during  his 
absence  at  Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  Huthyllus,  one 
of  bis  freedmen,  arrived  from  Rome  with  letters  : 
when  put  to  the  torture,  he  confessed  that  he  brought 
poison  for  Doris,  Antipater's  mother,  and  Pheroras  to 
use,  in  case  the  former  potion  should  hate  proved  in- 
effectual to  despatch  the  King.  Antipnter  himself 
soon  returned  ; and  reached  Sehaste,  before  he  sus- 
pected that  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  had  been  dL 
covered,  and  that  he  must  prepare  to  make  his  defence 
before  Varus  and  the  Council.  The  accusation  was  His  trial, 
first  made  by  Herod,  and  proceeded  in  by  Nicolaus 
Damascenus.  No  proofs  of  guilt  could  be  stronger 
than  those  produced  against  him.  Having  been  con- 
demned and  thrown  into  prison,  an  embassy  was 
despatched  to  Cesar,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
conviction  of  the  accused,  and  to  request  his  final 
decision  of  the  case.  Whilst  the  embassy  was  at 
Rome,  Herod  fell  sick  ;*  and  Judas  and  Matthias,  "*  c* 
who  were  the  chief  among  the  teachers  of  the  law,  ** 
in  the  belief  that  he  could  not  recover,  excited 
the  people  to  throw  down  the  golden  eagle,  which 
the  King  had,  contrary  to  the  law's  and  customs 
of  the  nation,  erected  over  the  Temple.  The  con- 
spirators were  seized  j and  Herod,  though  now  so 
ill  as  to  be  unable  to  sit  up,  assembled  the  members 
of  bis  Council.  They  disclaimed  any  approval  of 
the  transaction,  end  recommended  that  the  authors 
of  it  should  be  punished  ; upon  which  Herod  gave 
orders  to  bum  alive  Matthias,  and  all  who  were 
concerned  in  the  affair.  It  is  recorded,  that  on  the 
night  of  the  execution,  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  ; a circumstance  which  serves  to  fix  the  date  of 
this  event.  Herod’s  disease  soon  after  became  more  Sickotssof 
violent ; his  sufferings  were  painful  in  the  extreme ; Herod, 
attended  with  ulcerations  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  and  strong  convulsions.  He  was  recommended 
by  his  physicians  to  try  the  warm  baths  at  (’ullirrhoe; 
hut  not  finding  any  benefit  he  returned  to  Jerirho. 

His  torments,  instead  of  moving  him  to  repentance, 
seemed  rather  to  excite  anew'  the  cruelty  of  his  temper; 
for,  having  collected  together  the  Chiefs  of  the  Jewish 

* Josephus,  4*  D<U.  Jmd.  lib.  I.  c.  33. 
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nation,  he  shut  them  up  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Jericho, 
and  gave  orders  to  Salome,  us  soon  as  he  should  be  dead, 
to  put  them  all  to  death  ; lest,  in  the  joy  at  his  decease, 
mourners  should  be  wanted  for  his  funeral.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  ambassadors  returned  from  Rome,  and 
brought  the  permission  ofCcsar  for  the  punishment  of 
Anti  pater,  cither  by  exile  or  by  death.  The  pleasure 
which  Herod  derived  from  the  success  of  bis  embassy, 
for  the  moment,  revived  him  ; but  his  pains  soon  re- 
turned with  such  violence,  that  he  made  an  attempt 
to  commit  suicide:  the  alarm  created  by  the  event  ran 
through  the  palace,  and  was  beard  by  Antipater,  who, 
concluding  that  his  father's  death  occasioned  it, 
endeavoured  to  bribe  the  jailor  to  permit  his  escape ; 
but  the  man  was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  communi- 
cated the  proposal  to  the  King,  who  immediately 
gave  orders  for  his  death,  attaching  to  it  a command 
to  burj'  him  in  an  ignoble  manner  at  Hyreanium. 
Herod  then, once  again,  made  his  will ; giving  thr  King- 
dom of  Judaea  to  Archelaus  ; the  Tctmrchy  of  Galilee 
aud  Peraa,  to  Antipas ; Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis,  and 
Butanca,  to  Philip;  and  the  cities  Janinia,  Azotus, 
and  Fhoaaelis,  besides  very  considerable  sums  of 
money,  to  Salome.  To  every  one  of  his  relations  he 
bequeathed  handsome  estates  and  legacies,  leaving 
them  in  the  possession  of  affluent  wealth;  and  his 
legacies  to  Augustus,  and  his  w ife  Julia,  were  worthy 
the  acceptance  of  Chiefs  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

On  the  fifth  day  alter  the  death  of  Antipnter,  Herod 
died,  having  reigned  thirty-four  years  from  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  and  thirty-seven  from  the  time  of  his 
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investment  by  the  Romans.  Before  the  report  of  his  Herod  the 
death  was  noised  abroad,  Salome  and  A lex  os  dis-  Great, 
missed  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  Hippo- 
drome ; but  as  soon  as  the  event  was  known  they 
assembled  the  soldiery  in  the  Amphitheatre,  and  read 
to  them  the  Will  of  Herod.  The  troops  proclaimed 
Archelaus  King,  and  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  joy 
and  prayers  for  his  prosperous  reign. 

Josephus  (xvii.  8)  thus  sums  up  the  character  or 
Herod  : “ He  was  a man  universally  cruel,  and  of  an 
ungovernable  anger  ; and  though  he  trampled  justice 
under  foot,  he  was  ever  the  favourite  of  fortune. 

From  a private  station,  he  rose  to  the  Throne.  Beset 
on  every  side  with  a thousand  dangers,  he  escaped 
them  all ; and  prolonged  his  life  to  the  foil  boundary 
of  old  age.  They  who  considered  what  befel  him  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  pronounced  him  a man 
most  miserable  ; but  to  himself  he  ever  seemed  most 
prosperous,  for,  of  all  his  enemies,  there  was  not  one 
whom  he  did  not  overcome.”  Such  is  the  history  of 
a Prince,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  us  from  our 
childhood,  as  the  first  persecutor  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
and  the  murderer  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  events 
which  will  be  considered  in  a more  fitting  place.  The 
account  here  given  of  the  transactions  of  his  life 
will  evince,  that  if,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  he  who  reigns  splendidly  and  fortunately, 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  opposed  to  his  govern- 
ment, be  entitled  to  the  attribute  of  Greatness,  that 
appellation  has  not  been  unjustly  bestowed  upon 
Herod. 
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Biography.  The  tyranny  which  was  established  by  the  auc- 
-v-'*''  cessful  ambition  of  Augustus,  was  concealed  by  his 
From  cautious  dissimulation  ; accordingly  the  character  of 
D*  his  government  did  not  appear  in  all  its  deformity,  till 
the  reign  of  his  successor.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
power  which  Augustus  secured  by  the  cold-hearted 
'*  calculating  sacrifice  of  his  early  friends,  and  which 
was  afterwards  extended  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  did  not  only  “ place  a barren  sceptre  in  his 
hand.  No  son  of  his  succeeding,'’  but  did  afterwards, 
by  u coincidence  of  circumstances  which  no  human 
sagacity  could  have  foreseen,  descend  to  the  family  of 
Antonius  himself,  who  was  once  the  partner,  and 
afterwards  the  rival  of  his  fortunes. 

Birth  and  Tiberius  was  a descendant  of  the  Claudion  family, 
parentage,  the  son  of  Id  via  Drusilla ; he  was  born  c.  c.  7*2, 
forty-two  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  father, 
Tiberius  Nero,  was  distinguished  by  his  naval  skill 
in  the  Alexandrine  war  under  Julius  Cursor,*  and  sub- 
sequently excited  a sedition  in  Campania,  by  flattering 
the  passions,  and  promising  to  restore  the  projierty  of 
those  who  had  suffered  in  the  Civil  wars.  This  tumult, 
however,  was  soon  quelled  by  the  arrival  of  Octa- 
vius ; and  Tiberius,  together  with  his  wife,  (Livia,) 
took  refuge  in  Sicily  and  Achoia,  till  the  establishment 
of  the  second  Triumvirate  made  it  safe  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  Home.  The  young  Tiberius,  who  had  been 
the  companion  of  his  parents  in  exile, t was  brought  to 
the  Capital  to  shure  their  fortunes ; and  his  mother, 
Livia,  having  engaged  the  affections  of  Octavius, 
Tiberius  transferred  to  him  the  name  and  privileges 
of  an  husband.}:  The  family  thus  surrendered  by  their 
natural  guardian,  seem  to  have  experienced  the  pro- 
tection aud  love  of  Octavius.  We  And  Tiberius  the 
cider  of  the  two  sons,  commencing  his  career  of  public 
life  at  an  age  earlier  than  that  prescribed  by  law,§  and 
Early  civil  holding  successively  the  office*  of  Qucstor,||  Prator, 
and  miliu-  an(j  Consul,  without  the  due  legal  interval  of  time, 
ry  offices.  <pjjC  fir8t  appointment,  he  received  in  his  nineteenth 
year  ; and  when  a partial  failure  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce threatened  Rome  with  the  peril  of  & famine,  the 
measures  he  udopted  were  judicious  and  effectual. 
Soon  after  this  period  he  was  sent  with  military  power 
into  the  eastern  Provinces.  From  the  hands  of  the 
Parthian  King  he  received  the  standards  which  were 
lost  by  Craseus,  the  melancholy  memorials  of  a fatal 
enterprise ; and  when  factions  in  Armenia  hod  deposed 
Artaxios,  the  reigning  Monarch, Tigrancs.^f  his  brother, 
was  recalled  from  Rome,  and  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  agency  of  Tiberius.  Whatever  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion might  be  suggested  to  the  latter  by  the  influence 
of  his  mother  Livia,  by  his  own  military  success,  and 
by  his  personal  interest  at  Rome,  were  now  inter- 


rupted by  an  event  which  filled  the  Emperor  with  joy,  Tiberias 
and  gave  him  a lineal  descendant  to  inherit  the  power  Nero 
of  the  Cssars.  Two  sons  were  born  to  his  daughter 
Julia,  and  were  transferred,*  by  the  usual  ceremonies 
of  adoption,  to  the  peculiar  care  of  Augustus.  Arop 

In  the  meantime  the  Rhttti,  a savage  intractable  * 
race,  who,  being  originally  of  Tuscan  origin,  hud  mi-  to* 
grated  into  that  part  of  Swiaserland  now  occupied  by  37. 
the  Grisons,  were  molesting,  by  frequent  incursions,  RbRtian 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Italy  : they  were  joined  by  the  campaign. 
Vindelici,  and  uffnirs  assuming  a formidable  appear- 
ance, Tiberius  and  his  brother  Drusus  were  sent  to 
repel  the  invaders,  f Roman  courage  and  discipline 
were  opposed  in  vain  by  a fierce  and  numerous  enemy, 
and  by  the  strong  mountain  barriers  with  which 
nature  had  fortified  their  country.  The  enterprise  was 
conducted  with  vigour  and  success,  and  has  formed 
the  subject  of  a beautiful  Ode  of  Horace,  in  which 
the  praises  of  the  victorious  generals  are  ingeniously 
blended  with  the  finest  compliment  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Emperor,  t 

din 

Lntfqur  victricri  c«ttrr+, 

Contilih  Juwtnit  rrvicta. 

Sente  re,  quid  nutu  rile  qrid  indolet 
AWriff  faurtia  tub  Pmelratibaf 
Prutet,  quid  .luffuih  patemut 
In  puerot  anunut  S front  I. 

Curat,  ode  4.  4. 

Tiberius  had  contracted  in  early  life  a marriagu  of  Marries 
affection  with  Vipsania,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  :§  andrepudi- 
this  union,  however,  was  dissolved,  at  the  instigation  p'- 

of  Augustus,  who  persuaded  Tiberius  to  marry  his 
daughter  Julia, when  Agrippa' & death  left  her  a w idow  jH 
and  thus  to  promote  his  political  interests  by  the  jujm 
sacrifice  of  his  domestic  happiness.  The  affairs  of 
Punnoniu  now  demanding  his  presence,  he  assumed 
the  command  of  the  legions  and  that  Province, 
together  with  Dalmatia  and  Dacia,  was  soon  reduced 
to  obedience.  We  forbear  to  dwell  on  these  several 
expeditions,  because  they  have  already  found  a more 
appropriate  place  in  the  historical  details  of  a pre- 
ceding article.  Subsequently  he  commanded  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  avenged  the  death  and  completed  the 
conquests  of  bis  brother  Drunus;  and,  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  received  from  the  hands  of  a grateful 
nation  a second  Consulship,  and  a second  Triumph. 

On  a sudden  Tiberius  demanded  from  the  Emperor 
permission  to  retire  to  Rhodes;  the  request  was 
urged  with  importunity,  at  first  resisted  with  vigour, 
and  at  length  granted  with  reluctance.  Various  cir- 
cumstances have  been  mentioned  by  historians,  as  the 
causes  of  this  extraordinary  conduct.  Some  ascribe 
It  to  the  overbearing  pride  % and  profligate  infidelity 


• Dion  Curia*,  lib.  xBL 

+ Suetonius,  c.  6.  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  K.  e.  75. 


X Tacitus,  lib.  ▼.  c.  1.  § Velleius  Paterculus,  lil 

Cassius,  lib.  liiL  | Suetonius,  c.  9. 

| Dioa  Cassias,  lib,  64.  Josephus,  lib.  xr.  c.  6. 


* Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Uv.  Snrtoaint,  In  <4u*tut*,  lib.  Ixiv. 
t Strabo,  lib.  iv.  Florus,  lib.  »v.  c.  12.  Velleius  Hercules, 


| Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  IL  Dioa  lib.  U.  c.  97. 

| Suetonius,  c.  9.  t C re  vise,  vol-  i.  | Tacitus,  lib.  1,  e.  12. 

Josephus,  Ub.  xr.  C.  5.  II  Suetonius,  c.  7.  f Tacitus,  lib.  1.  c.  53  Suetonius,  e.  16. 
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Biography,  of  Julia,  Perhaps  Tiberius  was  unwilling  to  provoke 
' the  jealousy,  or  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the  young 
grandsons  of  Augustus ; indeed  Velleius  Paterculus,* 
suys,  a condescending  and  noble  generosity  prompted 
him  to  retreat,  that  the  maturity  and  splendour  of  his 
own  reputation  might  not  eclipse  their  rising  fame  : 
others  suggest  that  he  retired  from  public  life,  that 
the  nation,  by  feeling  his  loss,  might  learn  to  appre- 
ciate his  value.  However  this  may  be,  he  quitted 
Rome  privately  ; and  chose  for  his  abode  an  island, 
the  salubrity  and  beauty  of  which  he  had  admired  on 
his  return  from  Armenia.  In  this  spot  he  passed 
seven  years,  enjoying  neither  the  activity  and  useful- 
ness of  public  employment,  nor  the  dignity  and  ease 
of  literary  leisure  ; t retaining  no  external  indication  of 
his  former  grandeur,  and  even  exchanging  the  Roman 
dress  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  foreign  garb.  Some- 
times he  would  share  and  regulate  the  disputations  of 
the  Sophists,  or  attempt  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Astrologer  Tbrasyllus. 
At  the  expiration  of  a few  years,  he  solicited  leave  to 
revisit  Rome,  and,  when  this  was  denied,  he  abandoned 
his  usual  occupations,  secluded  himself  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  and  shunned  the  sight  of  those  who  were 
induced  by  curiosity  or  kindness  to  interrupt  or  relieve 
his  solitude.  At  length,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
residence  at  Rhodes,  a residence  at  once  w retched 
and  contemptible,  he  was  recalled  by  the  influence  of 
Li  via,  and  passed  the  twro  succeeding  years  in  privacy 
at  Rome. 

The  deaths  both  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Cmsar,  the 
sons  of  Agrippa  by  Julia,  left  Tiberius  without  a 
rival,  and  accordingly  he  was  adopted  by  Augustus. 
The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  a declining  Monarch 
might  suggest  strong  reasons  of  policy  for  this 
adoption:}  but  far  other  motives  have  been  attributed 
to  Augustus  ; he  ts  said  to  have  made  his  choicc,with  a 
full  conviction  of  the  miseries  he  was  about  to  entail 
on  his  subjects,  in  order  that  posterity  might  readily 
forget  his  faults,  and  duly  appreciate  his  merits,  when 
they  were  contrasted  with  the  dark  vices  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Such  is  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Tacitus,§  and 
Dion  Cassins.fi  but  the  idea  is  somewhat  wild  and 
extravagant ; it  seems  one  which  Augustus  would  not 
have  adopted,  and  which,  at  this  time,  the  character  of 
Tiberius  would  not  have  justified.  It  is,  indeed,  pro- 
bable, that  the  Emperor  was  not  uninfluenced  by  the 
arts  of  Livia,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  character  of  her 
son  ; yet  he  might  reflect  with  just  complacency  on  the 
military  success  and  fame  of  Tiberius,  whom  it  was 
certainly  easy  to  discard,  but  not  so  easy  to  replace  : 
Agrippa,  Marcellus,  anil  the  two  young  Ctesars  were 


Returns  to 
Rome. 


Adopted  by 
Augustus. 


• Lib.  ii.  c.  99. 
t -Suetonius,  c.  11—14. 

t In  elective  Mooarrlrirs,  the  vacancy  of  the  Throne  is  & 
moment  lug  with  danger  sod  mischief,  ’flic  Roman  F mperors, 
desirous  to  flpnrv  the  legions  tbut  interval  uf  suspcrttc,  and  the 
temptation  0f  nn  irregular  choice,  inreste.il  their  designed  sue- 
ecsaor  with  so  large  n share  of  prcH-iit  power,  as  should  enable 
fiim,  alter  their  decease,  to  assume  the  remainder  without  auffering 
tbe  rtTge  of  Titus  Augustus, 

Z rVT  r?TCt?  hn<‘  ****  snatched  front  him,  hj 

S-hnT"  oV"ir 

J Ufc.  i.  c.  10.  ||  Lib.  lri. 


From 

A.  !>. 

14. 


dead  ; and  though  another  grandson  still  survived  in  Tiberius 
exile,  yet  his  disposition  and  abilities  qualified  him  b>ro 
rather  for  the  labours  of  a mechanic  than  for  the  com-  ** 
maud  of  a mighty  Empire.  In  the  familiar  epistles 
of  the  latter  to  Tiberius,  there  are  many  expressions 
of  personal  regard,  which  may  induce  us  to  believe  that 
the  motives  of  his  choice  were  good,  though  its  ob- 
ject and  its  consequences  were  afterwards  unworthy  37. 
and  disastrous.* 

The  station  which  Tiberius  now  attained,  was  not  German 
a post  of  honourable  inactivity,  for  when  the  unquiet  campaign, 
spirit  of  the  Germans  broke  out  in  fresh  revolts,  he 
was  appointed  to  quell  them.  Of  this  war,  Velleius 
Paterculus  was  both  the  historian  and  the  witness : 
his  opportunities  of  observation  moke  his  statement 
of  facts  valuable  ; but  his  estimate  of  character  is  very 
exceptionable  ; and  whether  his  errors  arose  from  a 
want  of  discrimination,  or  the  bias  of  prejudice,  his 
information  is  equally  useless  : we  might  instance  the 
concise  and  somewhat  contemptuous  mention  of 
Marcellus, t and  the  comparison  of  that  connection 
which  subsisted  between  Tiberius  and  oejanus,  with 
the  virtuous  friendship  of  Laelius  and  Scipio,  of 
Agrippa  and  Augustus.  His  account  of  this  campaign 
commences  in  a tone  of  ludicrous  self-importance  : 

Froh  Dii  Loni  quanti  r alumina  opera  insequenti  erst  ate 
tub  dure  TiLerio  t'asare  getsiruus  ! Perlustrates  armis  iota 
Germania  Pieter,  gentes  pezne  nominibut  incognita'. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  th&t  these  people  were  intimi- 
dated by  the  forces  and  the  fame  of  Tiberius  ; and 
except  a single  attempt  to  surprise  his  army,  nothing 
interrupted  the  conquest  of  the  country  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Elbe.  His  next  expedition  was  against 
Marodobuus,  a Chieftain  of  the  Marcomanni,  who  had 
established  a Kingdom  in  Bohemia,  and  whom  rank, 
popularity,  talents,  and  a powerful  force,  rendered  a 
formidable  enemy  to  the  Roman  arms.  Before,  how- 
ever, any  encounter  took  place,  news  arrived  of  an 
extensive  revolt  in  Punnoniu  and  Dalmatia,  and  Tibe- 
rius was  recalled  to  oppose  the  rebels.  His  circum- 
spection, aided  by  the  valour  of  Gcrtnanicus,  his 
nephew'  and  adopted  son,  reduced  the  insurgents  in 
three  years ; but  in  the  mean  time,  Varus  and  his 
legions  being  cut  off  in  Germany,  Tiberius  was  again 
sent  thither,  and  he,  having  retrenched  the  luxury,  and 
improved  the  discipline  of  the  army,  ravaged  the  coun- 
try with  his  usual  vigour  and  success.  Ou  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  triumphed  for  his  victories,  and  the 
death  of  Augustus,  which  occurred  soon  after,  left 
him  sole  Monarch  of  the  Ronmn  Euipirc. 

Thus  far  the  life  of  Tiberius  was  distinguished  Accession 
by  singular  vicissitudes  : we  have  seen  the  son  of  J° 
a rebellious  General,  and  a fugitive  citizen,  become  jjSnity, 
the  friend  and  comimnion  of  Augustus;  we  have 
observed  him  driven  by  discontent  and  domestic 


• A wntihirvicwof  the  case  is taken  by  THlemont,  the  author  of 
anolabornte  Ecclesiastic"!  History / speaking  of  Tiberius,  he  says. 
It  srmlloit  acme  miriti  erttr  dUvalian  par  Us  grastdes  services  fie' it 
avail  read*,  dans  plnsirurs guerre t eti  it av“it  esti  smplofi ; sur  tout 
dans  ta  Pannonia,  esmme  on  U pent  r air  dan*  les  auteurs  ftd  out 
fait  Chistoxre  fT.txguile.  It  at  ait  atari  dans  un  grand  eitime 
qu'tl  s' es  toil  aefuise  par  drs  etchant  grande*  el  Mies  en  ttppafrnee.* 
It  rn  est  ccpmdant  rli/ficile  qv'.tugu  itr  ne  connmst  pas  Its  tiers  ef  an 
si  maunait  nature!.  7 h»n  dit  fu’it  ne  se  re  saint  if  afiard  a rdlrver 
apris  la  mart  que  malgrd  lui  et  faute  tT rn  treusver  de  molten t 
Tilletnonl.  Histoire  du  Em  per  ears,  etc.  Tiblre. 

• Tit  icm,  lit».  vi.  c.  61.  ? Suttofilui,  «.  24. 

f Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  C.  93.  t Ibid.  c.  106. 
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Biography,  misfortune  from  the  honours  and  fatigues  of  public 
life,  to  the  seclusion  of  a remote  island ; re- 
turning to  be  again  invested  with  high  military 
command  ; and  justifying  this  confidence  by  the  resti- 
tution of  salutary  discipline/  by  the  prudent  vigour 
of  his  counsels,  and  by  that  active  courage,  which  pre- 
served the  conquests,  and  extended  the  reputation  of 
Rome.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  his  memory, 
if  he  had  never  lived  to  taste  the  pleasures,  and  abuse 
the  power  of  Imperial  greatness  ; for  though  we  may 
have  found  in  the  preceding  history  of  his  life,  little 
to  excite  admiration,  yet  some  redeeming  qualities 
might  have  softened  the  harsher  features  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  at  least  he  would  not  have  been  held  up 
to  the  memory  and  detestation  of  posterity,  as  a mon- 
ster of  deceit,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty.  Tacitusf 
mentions  the  latter  part  of  the  Emperor’s  reign  as  a 
period  exhibiting  a dreadful  uniformity  of  guilt ; of 
savage  mandates  and  incessant  accusations,  when 
friendship  was  without  confidence,  and  innocence  was 
no  protection  : the  conduct  also  of  his  successor, 
presents  too  often  an  awful  picture  of  vice  and  folly  j 
yet  a thoughtful  mind  may  contemplate  with  advan- 
tage even  times  and  scenes  like  these  : mankind  are 
too  often  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  external  circum- 
stances, and  require  to  be  reminded  that  happiness 
does  not  consist  in  rank,  opulence,  or  authority.  The 
lives  of  such  men  as  Nero,  Donation,  or  Heliogabalus 
prove,  more  effectually  than  the  precepts  of  the  mo- 
ralist, how  wretched  is  the  state  of  those  **  who  have 
few  things  to  desire,  and  many  things  to  fear 
whose  passions  are  neither  impeded  by  any  opposition, 
nor  regulated  by  any  principle. 

The  vigilance  and  precaution  of  Livin  concealed  the 
death  of  her  husband,  till  she  had  secured  the  power 
of  her  son.  Tiberius  himself  immediately  assumed 
the  military  functions  of  an  Emperor ; he  gave  the 
watch-word  to  the  Praetorian  guards,  and  despatches 
Pittunuta-  were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  foreign  troops.  His 
conduct  to  the  Senate  was  marked  by  useless  dissimu- 
lation ; he  convened  that  body  only,  as  he  said,  in 
right  of  hisTribunitian  power,  that  the  Will  of  Augustus 
might  be  read,  and  that  their  gratitude  might  decree 
to  his  memory  the  honour  of  an  Apotheosis.  These 
ceremonies  having  been  performed,  the  Senate  re- 
quested Tiberius  to  ascend  the  Throne : his  usual 
dissimulation  did  not  forsake  him  j to  friends  who 
urged  him  to  yield  to  the  general  wish,§  he  replied 
that  Augustas  alone  had  power  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  government ; that  his  limited  experience  had  taught 
him  how  great  was  the  responsibility  of  Empire,  and 
how  precarious  its  enjoyment ; and  that  the  duties  of 
the  State  would  be  executed  with  greater  fidelity,  if 
they  were  divided  among  several  of  its  illustrious 
citizens.  This  assumed  diffidence  deceived  no  one  j 
and  it  was  wittily  observed,  ctrlerot  quod  polheiti  tint 
lard>  prentarc,  ted  iptum  quod  prastet  tardb  polliceri.\[ 
At  length  the  pretended  reluctance  of  Tiberius  gave 
way  to  the  importunate  and  abject  supplications  of  tho 
Senate,  who,  together  with  the  higher  orders  of  peo- 
ple, ran  headlong  into  servitude/! 

The  enures  of  this  degradation  and  debasement  may 
oe  traced  to  that  period,  when  Republican  liberty  hod 
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Senate. 


• Suetoniii*,  c.  18,  19. 
J Lord  Bacon. 
j|  Suetonius,  c.  24. 
VOL.  X. 


t Lib.  ir.c.33. 
i Tacitus,  lib.  i.  c.  10, 
5 Tacitus,  lib.  L c.  7. 


degenerated  into  faction,  when  faction  had  displayed  Tiberius 
itself  in  all  the  horrors  of  a Civil  war,  and  Civil  war  had  Nero 
terminated  in  despotism.  When  Julius  Caesar  overthrew  , 
the  Constitution, his  friends  and  enemies  alike  combined 
to  honour  him  with  extravagant  privileges  : the  former 
hoped,  by  the  grant  of  unlimited  power,  to  satisfy  his 
ambition  j the  latter,  to  promote  his  ruin.  Thus",  the 
national  spirit  was  debased,  and  a people  who  would 
once  have  despised  life,  when  separated  from  freedom.  Causes  f 
now  became  habituated  to  the  meanest  acts  of  sub- 
mission,  and  no  flrfltery,  however  gross,  could  want  degrsda- 
the  excuse  of  precedent.  During  the  litter  vears  of 
the  Republic,  the  riches  of  the  principal  citizens  were 
immense : but  under  the  Emperors,  many  of  the 
sources  of  this  wealth  were  stopped  j the  Senatorial 
coffers  were  no  longer  filled  by  the  offerings  of  nume- 
rous and  opulent  clients ; and  the  money  levied  on  the 
Provinces,  instead  of  being  intercepted  by  individuals, 
found  its  way  to  the  exchequer  of  the  Prince  : hence 
the  higher  classes  of  society  sought,  by  every  method, 
the  personal  favour  of  the  Monarch,  because  this  alone 
could  enable  them  to  support  the  luxury  and  expense 
which  habit  had  rendered  necessary.  Such  being  the 
degenerate  state  of  public  feeling,  a measure  of  Tibe- 
rius, which  transferred  the  power  of  electing  Magis- 
trates from  the  People  to  the  Senate,  made  the  latter 
still  more  dependant  on  his  will.  He  professed, 
indeed,  to  respect  their  rights,  and  was  scrupulously 
careful  to  bring  before  tbeir  notice  all  questions  rela- 
ting to  public  affairs  ;*  yet  he  left  them  only  the 
exterior  form  of  power,  wbile  all  substantial  authority 
emanated  really  from  himself.  *'  The  name  of  this 
great  Council,  which  had  once  dictated  laws  to  the 
earth,  was  now  employed  to  give  a sanction  to  the 
acts  of  the  Monarch,  and  was  often  prostituted  to  the 
vilest  purposes  of  tyranny  ;”t  not  that  Tiberius  wished 
to  degrade  the  Senate  ; on  the  contrary,  he  was  the 
first  to  complain  of  their  baseness  and  adulation ; ♦ but 
his  wishes  were  inconsistent ; he  aimed  at  uniting  im- 
possibilities ; be  desired  on  assembly  of  men  who  would 
become  the  willing  ministers  of  his  cruelty,  his  fears, 
and  his  jealousy,  at  the  same  time  that  their  integrity 
and  talents  might  make  his  government  respected. 

The  measure  by  which  the  People  were  excluded 
from  electing  Magistrates,  seems  to  have  passed  with 
little  resistance.^  The  welfare  of  the  State,  and  the 
distribution  of  its  public  offices,  were  no  longer  objects 
of  patriotic  interest ; the  bad  example  of  the  Senate 
had  produced  corresponding  effects  on  the  People,  and 
public  spirit  was  absorbed  in  selfish  feeling. 

Jam  pridrm  ts  ywo  n/JFragi*  I 
VtndtmUi,  rjfugil  curat,  ft  fu4  dabat  o ttm 
Imprttum,  /mcc*,  Ugionet,  omnia,  i tunc  re 
Camtinct.  alfue  dttar  tantum  ret  anxitir  optaf 
Partem  et  Cir  center.  Jut.  Sal.  10. 

The  tranquillity,  however,  of  the  city  did  not  extend  Mutiny  of 
to  the  camp.  In  Pannonia,  J.  Blaisus  commanded  die  Pwmo- 
threo  legions,  and  the  commencement  of  a new  reign  le" 
provided  a favourable  opportunity  for  the  intermission 
of  the  usual  duties,  and  the  indulgence  of  military 
festivities ; but  this  indulgence  was  soon  abused  : 
exemption  from  military  discipline,  which  had  been 
granted  as  a temporary  favour,  was  now  demanded  as 
a right } the  minds  of  the  army  were  irritated  by  the . 

• Suetonius,  c.  30,  Tnriitns.  lib.  hi.  c.  CO,  l>ion  Cfssias,  hb.  Ml. 
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Btesraaty.  arts  and  eloquence  of  Fercennius,  who,  in  nightly 
meeting*,  expatiated  on  the  severity  of  their  officers, 
the  length  of  their  services,  and  the  inadequacy  of  their 
pay,  and  contrasted  their  condition  with  the  easy  Life 
and'  ample  remuneration  of  the  Pnetorian  guards. 
Discontent  soon  assumed  the  character  of  mutiny,  till 
Bla---ius  restored  a temporary  tranquillity  by  his  personal 
address  and  courage,  and  by  promising  that  his  own 
son  should  be  sent  to  the  Emperor,  to  state  their 


C**«r. 


grievance^ 


and  entreat  redress.  This  success  encou- 
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the  Rhine. 
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Uerma- 
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raged  the  mutineers,  and  Vibulemffe  spread  among  the 
outlying  detachments  the  flames  of  tumult  and  sedition. 
When  intelligence  of  these  disturbances  was  brought 
to  Home,  Drusus  was  sent  into  • Funnonia,  with  two 
cohorts  of  the  Prctorian  troops,  under  JJlius  Sejanus. 
The  disposition  of  Drusus  was  naturally  severe, * but 
he  used  his  discretionary  power  with  judgment ; he 
addressed  himself  alternately  to  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  disaffected  : order  was  restored  ; and  the  ring- 
leaders having  been  put  to  death,  he  relumed  to  Rome. 

At  the  same  time,  another  revolt  broke  out  among  the 
two  armies  stationed  on  the  Rhine  ; a revolt  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  former,  better  organized,  more  exten- 
sive, and  aiming  at  nothinglcss  than  placing  (rermanicus 
on  the  Throne.  Many  transferred  to  him  with  alacrity 
the  affection  they  hod  felt  towards  his  father  Drusus  ; f 
on  affection  founded  on  the  opinion  that,  had  he  been 
the  successor  of  Augustus,  the  Republican  govern- 
ment would  have  been  restored.  But  neither  his  own 
popularity,  nor  the  consciousness  that  he  was  regarded 
by  Tiberius  and  Livia  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  in- 
duced Germanicus  to  swerve  from  his  duty:  it  was 
alike  dangerous  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
by  too  much  rigour,  or  to  encourage  their  demands  by 
too  great  concessions.  So  atrocious  and  sanguinary 
were  the  outrages  of  the  troops,  that  force  alone 
seemed  capable  of  checking  the  mischief;  and  yet  to 
arm  the  allies  of  Rome  against  her  rebellious  legions, 
would  again  plunge  the  country  into  the  miseries  of 
Civil  war.  The  wisdom,  integrity,  and  skill  of  Gefr- 
manicos,  overcame  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  : he  reminded  some  that  the  very  Em- 
peror whom  they  were  now  deserting,  had  himself  led 
them  to  battle,  and  rewarded  their  success ; some, 
who  pleaded  long  and  laborious  services,  were  Buffered 
to  depart ; the  clamour  of  others  was  appeased  by 
immediate  distribution  of  the  bequests  of  Augustus  ; 
and  those  centurions  who  were  found  guilty  of  pecu- 
lation or  cruelty,  were  speedily  and  publicly  cashiered. 
By  degrees,  the  spirit  of  allegiance  and  subordination 
returned,  and  Germanicus  led  his  troops  against  the 
Mard,  that  they  might  consume  their  dangerous 
valour  upon  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  atone 
by  present  exertions  for  the  guilt  of  past  disloyalty. 
This  expedition  ended  happily,  and  was  followed  by 
another  against  the  Catti.  The  country  at  this  time 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  each  having  its  respective 
leader : Arminius  thought  the  discontents  prevalent  in 
the  Roman  camp,  offered  a favourable  occasion  for 
the  recovery  of  independence  ; Segestcs,  supported  by 
t e lest  enterprising  spirits,  still  preserved  his  fidelity. 

senna  was  left  with  four  legions,  supported  by  fire 
au«'iarics,  to  Check  the  Chrrutd,  while 
‘°  ^ StBt!tCS  fr°m  * d°!e 


Tiberius  viewed  with  mingled  feelings  of  satisfac-  Tiberius 
tion  and  paiu  the  career  of  his  illustrious  sou  ; his 
fidelity  was,  indeed,  beyond  suspicion,  but  tlxc  jea- 
lousy of  the  Emperor  was  awakened  by  his  mill-  * 
tary  fame,  by  the  wisdom  with  which  he  calmed 
the  internal  tumults  which  threatened  the  safety 
of  the  State,  and  by  the  courage  with  which  be  sub- 
dued those  enemies  who  ventured  to  renounce  her 
supremacy  : nay,  even  by  the  pious  and  affectionate  Jealousy  „r 
zeal  which  induced  Germanicu*  to  visit  the  spot  where  Tiberius, 
the  legions  of  Yrarus  were  defeated,  and  to  honour 
their  mouldering  bones  with  the  decent  solemnities  of 
interment.4 

In  the  mean  time  Arminius  had  induced  some  of  Campaign 
the  neighbouring  nations  to  adopt  his  cause, 
was  conducting  a dangerous  and  desultory  warfare 
with  unabated  vigour,  and  occasional  success  : at  one 
time  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Csecina,  when  entangled 
in  the  intricacies  of  woods  and  morasses,  while  two 
legions  under  Vitcllius,  scarcely  escaped  destruction 
from  the  high  tides  of  the  German  Oceau.  Those 
who  desire  to  be  more  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  several  campaigns,  may  find  them  detailed 
in  Tacitus : we  will,  however,  extract  one  passage,  be- 
cause it  seems  admirably  to  illustrate  the  characteristic 
excellence  of  that  historian ; his  power  of  communica- 
ting in  few  words,  a livelier  image  than  could  have  been 
produced  by  the  most  elegant  and  pathetic  prolixity. 

Tacitus  having  mentioned  that  Arminius  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  a city  in  which  he  had  besieged  Segestcs, 
thus  proceeda,t  Intrant  famtiur  nobles  infer  quas  uxor 
jtrmuui,  eademque  Jilin  Scgestis,  mariti  magu  quam 
parentis  animo,  neque  victa  in  lachrymas,  neque  voce  sup- 
pler, comprettis  intra  swum  mambas,  gravidutn  utcrum 
tn turns.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  such  a picture. 

Three  years  had  now  been  spent  in  a difficult  and 
unsatisfectory  warfare.  The  Roman  soldiers  were 
superior  in  skill  or  discipline  to  the  hardy  barbarians, 
but  their  resources  were  exhausted  by  protracted  win- 
ters, and  their  plans  impeded  or  destroyed  by  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  country.  Hereupon  Ger- 
roanicus  determined  to  transport  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  Germany  : he  sent  Vitcllius  to  collect  subsidies 
in  Gaul,  and  ordered  a fleet  of  a thousand  gal  lies  to  be 
speedily  prepared,  under  the  superintendence  of  Silius, 

Anicius,  and  Ceccina  : some  of  these  were  adapted  to 
the  transportation  of  cavalry  or  military  engines,  and 
obedient  to  the  oar  or  sail,  as  the  nature  of  the  navi- 
gation might  require.  Insula  Batacorum  was  the 
point  at  which  the  forces  were  collected.  When  every 
preparation  was  made,  Germanicus,  passing  along  the 
canal,  cut  by  his  father  Drusus,  entered  the  Rhine, 
and  crossing  the  Zuyder  See,  coasted  the  German  Ocean 
till  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Emse.  Here  be 
disembarked  his  troops,  and  bearing  that  the  Chtrvsti, 
under  Arminius,  were  encamped  on  the  further  side 
of  the  Veser,  he  crossed  the  river.  Affairs  were  now 
manifestly  drawing  to  a crisis ; and  Germanicus  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  genuine  sentiments  of  his 
army,  their  opinion  of  the  expedition,  and  their  confi- 
dence in  himself : he  felt  that  official  reports  arc  often 
erroneous,  from  accidental  inaccuracy  or  intentional 
deceit,  and  be  therefore  determined  to  form  his  own 
judgment  from  the  results  of  personal  observation. 
Accordingly  be  traversed  the  camp  in  disguise ; and. 


* Tacitus,  lib.  L c.  29. 
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Biography.  in  secrecy,  heard  from  his  soldiers  every  expression  of 
confidence  in  their  leaders  skill,  gratitude  for  his 
kindness,  and  ardour  in  his  cause.*  The  some  night 
an  attack  was  attempted  on  the  Roman  camp,  but  the 
timely  information  of  a deserter  had  occasioned  par- 
ticular precaution,  and  the  Germans  advanced  in  vain. 
The  next  day  the  two  armies  met  in  a plain,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  winding  course  of  the  Veser,  on 
the  other  by  the  range  of  wooded  hills,  which  lies 
near  the  town  of  Bremen.  Arrainius  supported  his 
own  repntation,  and  onimuted  his  troops  alike  by  hi* 
eloquence  and  example  ; but  the  Romans  gained  an 
important  and  easy  victory,  and  a triumphal  pillar 
commemorated,  in  the  language  of  gratitude  and 
superstition,  the  extent  and  authors  of  their  success,  t 
The  winter,  however,  was  now  afrproaching,  and  the 
returning  legions  encountered  the  more  formidable 
dangers  of  an  unknown  and  tempestuous  sea  j some 
gallies  were  sunk,  others  were  stranded  on  the  conti- 
nent, or  driven  with  their  terrified  crews  to  the  remote 
shores  of  Britain.  Upon  this,  the  Germans  again 
resolved  to  try  the  chance  of  war  j fresh  insurrections 
led  only  to  fresh  defeats,  and  the  Romans  retired  into 
winter  quarters,  having  retrieved  their  late  disaster  by 
the  acquisition  of  new  honours. 

Tiberius  viewed  with  more  envy  than  delight  the 
military  celebrity  of  Gcrmanicus,  and  therefore  re- 
solved to  withdraw  him  from  an  obedient  and  attached 
army : J to  this  end  the  Emperor  addressed  at  once 
his  vanity  and  his  moderation,  bv  promising  to  the 
former  the  honours  and  duties  of  a new  Consulship, 
and  requesting  from  the  latter  that  a few  enemies 
might  still  be  left  to  employ  the  arms,  and  establish  the 
reputation  of  Drnsus.  Gcrmanicus  was  not  deluded 
by  this  artful  pretext,  but  opposition  wus  useless,  and 
accordingly  he  returned  to  Rome.$  The  recovered 
standards  of  the  unfortunate  Varus — the  personal  ac- 
complishments of  the  victorious  general — the  rank 
and  number  of  his  captive*— the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  conquests,  and  especially  the  genuine  expressions 
of  popular  affection  and  respect,  which  welcomed  him 
to  the  Capital,  all  tended  to  increase  the  magnificence 
of  his  Triumph.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  in 
tranquillity  the  distinctions  he  bad  acquired  in  war j 
disturbances  arose  in  the  East,  Syria  and  Judsa  peti- 
tioning for  a lighter  taxation ; the  small  states  of 
Commagena  and  Cilicia  struggling  for  a change  of 
masters.il  The  regulation  of  these  affairs  was  in- 
trusted to  Germanicus,  and  the  next  step  taken  by  the 
Emperor  was  the  removal  of  Creticus  Sdanus  from  the 
government  of  Syria.  In  his  place  was  substituted 
Cneius  Piso,  whose  family  pride,  augmented  by  an 
alliance  with  Plancina,  and  whose  unyielding,  impe- 
tuous temper,  well  qualified  him  to  disturb  the  peace, 
Arts  of  an<^  0PP<M«  the  counsels  of  Germanicus.  He  adopted 

Piso.  arts,  the . most  unworthy  and  pernicious,  to  gain  and 

secure  popularity.  The  veteran  officers,  who  still 
upheld  military  discipline,  were  superseded  by  the 
creatures  of  the  new  General ; the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
were  corrupted  by  bribery ; licentiousness  was  allowed 
in  the  cities,  and  indolence  in  the  camp. 

Gcrmuoicns,  on  leaving  Rome,  stopped  on  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia,  where  Drusus  was  employed  to  watch 
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nnd  foment  the  dissensions  of  the  German  States.  Tiberias 
Arminiu*  and  Mandobuus  were  the  rival  leaders  ; the  Nexo 
former  was  followed  by  the  Stmmea,  Chtrutci  and  their  c*“mr- 
allies,  and  the  latter  was  King  of  the  Mareomtatni , 
with  whom  he  had  emigrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Fr“" 
Rhine,  and  fixed  himself  in  the  centre  of  Bohemia.*  A‘  #* 
Mandobuus  was  overpowered  by  a combination  of 
foreign  enemies  and  rebellious  subjects,  and  passed  his  37 
latter  days,  by  the  permission  of  Tiberius,  in  inglorious 
exile  at  Ravenna.t  Arminius,  the  champion  of  Ger- 
man liberty,!  who  in  war  was  unsubdued,  and  whom 
occasional  failure  never  discouraged,  at  length  him- 
self invaded  the  rights  he  hod  fought  so  bravely  to 
establish,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  countrymen  the  Death  of 
victim  of  unprincipled  ambition.  Armlmus. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  Piso  were  not  unknown  Arrival  of 
to  Germanicus;  but  his  arrival  in  Syria  wus  delayed,  CJrnnwri- 
because  the  affairs  of  Armenia  seemed  to  require  hi*  SJV*  lbe 
presence.  The  nation  had  no  King,  but  popular  favour 
inclined  to  Leno,  son  of  Polemo,  the  King  of  Pontns, 
and  he  accordingly  was  crowned  at  Artaxata.^  Cap- 
padocia, about  this  time,  became  a Roman  province 
on  the  death  of  Archeiaus.  Appian,  indeed,  places 
this  event  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  be  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  evidence  of  other  writers.  This  Prince, 
who  by  some  neglect  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  Tibe- 
rius during  his  residence  at  Rhodes,  was  persuaded 
to  ask  pardon  personally  at  Rome.  The  Emperor, 
who  forgot  no  slight,  however  unintentional  or  remote, 
treated  Arch  clous  with  severity,  and  he  soon  fell  a 
victim  to  age,  sorrow,  and  indignity. 

Germanicus,  having  arranged  the  affuirs  of  these 
provinces,  proceeded  to  meet  Kao,  at  Cyrrhus,  in 
Csele  Syria  ; mutual  discontent  was  fostered  by  the 
intervention  of  pretended  friends  ; false  charges  were 
invented,  or  true  ones  exaggerated , they  separated 
with  disguised  dislike,  and  Piso  either  omitted  to 
attend  the  military  tribunal  of  Germanicus,  or  came 
only  to  oppose  bis  measures. 

* The  next  year,  Germanicus  visited  Egypt,  its  lake, 
and  pyramids,  its  majestic  ruins  and  ancient  records  j 
and,  combining  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  with  the 
discharge  of  duty,  he  penetrated  as  fax  as  Syene,  or 
the  Cataracts  of  the  NQe.  He  imitated  the  artful 
policy  of  Alexander  in  Persia,  and  Scipio  in  Sicily,  and 
won  the  affections  of  the  people  by  adopting  their 
customs.  But  on  his  return  from  the  expedition,  he 
fell  ill  at  Antioch,  and  in  his  thirty -fourth  year  this 
accomplished  Prince  perished  by  a tragical,  premature,  HU  death 
and  mysterious  death.  The  historical  student  who  and  cbarac- 
appreciates  duly  the  character  of  Gerroanieus.lJ  will  Ur- 
perceive  that  in  the  days  of  public  oppression  und 
private  immorality,  he  shines  with  bright  and  solitary 
lustre.  We  have  seen  him  invested  with  military 


power  which  he  never  abused,  and  adhering  to  an 
Emperor,  who  hated  his  excellence,  and  disparaged 
his  services,  even  when  the  offer  of  a Throne  tempted 
him  from  his  allegiance.  He  acquired  the  esteem  of 
the  citraeos,  and  the  affection  of  the  soldiers,  without 
courting  the  favour  of  the  one,  or  relaxing  the  disci- 
pline of  the  other.  The  harmony  which  existed 
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Biography,  between  himself  and  DniiUf,  wag  interrupted  neither 
by  the  feeling  of  personal  rivalry,  or  the  efforts  of 
From  intriguing  courtiers  j in  short,  he  was  as  amiable  in 

a.  D*  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  as  he  was  eminently 

14-  distinguished  in  the  discharge  of  public  duty.  Amidst 
*°  the  occupations  of  the  General,  he  did  not  neglect  the 
accomplishments  of  the  scholar  ;*  and  we  learn  from 
the  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  he  had  pursued  with 
success  the  study  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  general  sorrow  and  conster- 
nation with  which  Rome  and  the  Provinces  learnt  the 
death  of  Germanicus.  Fiso,  on  the  contrary,  and 
Flancina,  displayed  the  most  exulting  and  indecent 
joy  ;t  and  thus,  seemed  to  sanction  the  prevalent  sus- 
picion, that  their  machinations  hud  contrived  the  catas- 
trophe. Whether  any  marks  of  poison,  visible  in  the 
body  after  dissolution,  countenanced  this  report,  his- 
torians are  not  agreed.  Piso,  having  sent  his  son 
Domitius  to  Rome,  immediately  endeavoured  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  legions  in  Syria;  this 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  promptitude  and  courage 
of  Sontius.  Piso,  having  occupied  a fort  in  Cilicia, 
called  Celcndris,  was  there  besieged,  and  capitulated 
on  condition  of  a free  passage  to  Italy. 
a.  d.  In  the  mean  time,  Agrippina,  bearing  the  ashes  of 
her  husband  Germanicus,  and  attended  by  her  two 
Return  of  children,  arrived  at  Brundusium.  Sorrow  in  her 
Agrippina,  case  was  natural  and  laudable,  but  she  seems  to  have 
neglected  the  lessons  of  submission,  which  were  incul- 
cated by  the  last  words  of  Germanicus,!  and  to  have 
admitted  more  of  sternness  and  revenge,  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  female 
character.  The  soldiers  who  had  served  under  the 
standards  of  the  departed  hero,  the  friends  who  were 
attached  to  his  person,  and  many  who  knew  only  his 
reputation,  flocked  to  the  coast  to  meet  Agrippina, 
and  the  widow’s  sorrow  was  mitigated  by  the  sympathy 
of  national  feeling,  though  time  alone  could  remove 
Fancrsl  ;q0  funeral  honours  were  omitted,  which  could 

fWWnt*  adorn  the  memory  of  Germanicus  ; a mourning  crowd,’ 
with  unomamented  standards  and  reversed  fasces, 
attended  his  ashes  ; these  were  met  at  the  entrance  of 
the  city  by  the  Consuls,  the  Senate,  and  the  People, 
and  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus,  with  the  ge- 
nuine, unaffected  tribute  of  a nation’s  esteem  and 
sorrow.  Popular  clamour  now  demanded  tliat  the 
manner  of  Gcrmanicus's  death  should  be  ascertained 
by  immediate  investigation^  Vitellius,  Vcranius,  and 
Servccus  conducted  a prosecution  against  Piso.  The 
Emperor  was  solicited  to  undertake  the  office  of 
Judge,  but  he  referred  the  affair  to  the  cognizance  of 
the  Senate.  The  deep  displeasure  with  which  he 
witnessed  the  expressions  of  respect  that  greeted 
Agrippina,  was  cautiously  concealed  ; but  an  edict 
from  the  Pulacc  soon  admonished  the  people  that  all 
virtue  and  ability  bad  not  perished  with  Germanicus. 
That  how'ever  the  State  might  deplore  the  loss  of 
Illustrious  citizens,  her  internal  resources  could  always 
repair  it ; and  that  national  feeling  should  now  be 
transferred  from  public  sorrow  to  public  festivity. 
At  length  the  important  trial  came  on,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Senate  were  opened  by  a speech  from 
Tiberius,  which,  however  it  might  belie  his  real  senti- 
ments, was  replete  with  good  sense  and  impartiality  } 

* Ovid,  Ftuti,  lib.  1.  e.  21.  t larium,  m>.  U.  e.  75. 
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this  was,  perhaps,  the  impartiality  of  indifference  Tiberius 
rather  than  of  justice;  be  was,  probably,  careless  Nero 
about  the  fate  of  Piso,  and  when  popular  indignation  c*w* 
so  loudly  demanded  a victim,  interference  was  dan-  '"V"'-'' 
gcrous  and  useless.  The  speech  of  Tiberius  was  Frora 
followed  by  an  eloquent  harangue  from  Vitellius,  who  Aj 
accused  Piso  of  corrupting  the  minds,  and  destroying 
the  discipline  of  the  army  in  the  East ; of  having  cou-  3- 
trived  and  accomplished  the  murder  of  Germanicus  ; Prowiu- 
and  of  having  risen  in  arms  against  the  State  itself,  tiun  of 
Six  days  were  allowed  for  the  accused  to  prepare  his  de- 
fence,  during  which  interval,  he  escaped  by  a voluntary 
death  the  formalities  of  justice  and  the  certainty  of  Hismiride. 
condemnation.4  From  the  circumstances  relating  to 
this  trial,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  wc  learn  there 
was  a strong  suspicion  that  Geruianicus  had  been 
poisoned  by  Piso  and  Plane iua  with  the  consciousness 
and  sanction  of  the  Emperor  and  Li  via.  Perhaps, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  very  rigid  proof  cannot 
in  fairness  be  demanded ; but  to  us  the  evidence  does 
not  appear  sufficiently  clear  and  satisfactory  to  fix  the 
guilt  on  the  accused  parties  ; at  least,  we  would  not 
determine  by  peremptory  decision,  a question  which 
Tacitus t acknowledged  to  be  involved  in  obscurity 
and  doubt. 

On  one  hand  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  Emperor's  ConsJdmi- 
fccling  of  envy  and  hatred  against  Germanicus  is  t'OD*  lbe 
unquestionable  : that  his  mission  into  the  East,  the 
removal  of  Piso,J  and  the  appointment  of  Silanus,  were  C1lk, 
consistent  with  these  sentiments,  and  might  be  parts 
of  the  imputed  plan  ; that  most  historians  agree  in 
their  assertions,  that  Germanicus  was  poisoned  by  the 
agency  of  Piso,  and  that  bis  subsequent  conduct 
seemed  to  justify  the  suspicion  : that  when  a question 
arose  whether  Piso  should  attempt  to  seize  Syria, 

Domitius  encouraged  him,  by  suggesting  that  his 
conduct  wus  known  to  the  Empress,  and  secretly 
sanctioned  by  Tiberius.  Tacitus  ulso  mentions  a tra- 
ditional report,  that  Piso  hod  written  documents  con- 
taining this  very  sanction  ; and  that  unless  Sejanus  had 
contrived  to  obtain  them  by  treacherous  promises, 
they  would  have  been  produced  on  the  trial.  Besides, 
the  testimony  of  Germanicus  himself  is  valuable  ;§ 
he  scruples  not  to  call  Piso  his  murderer,  and  the 
expression  **  muliebri  fraud If”  points  cither  to  Ploncina, 
or  Li  via,  or  both. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said,  that  the  story  of 
the  written  documents  is  only  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
as  a rumour,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he 
believed  it  himself — that  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
such  documents  should  have  been  written  by  Tiberius 
or  surrendered  by  Fiso.  Could  an  Emperor,  who  so 
well  knew  and  practised  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  find 
no  safer  mode  of  contriving  an  enemy’s  death  than  by 
writing  an  order  for  his  assassination  ? Besides,  neither 
PLso’s  character  nor  conduct  make  it  likely  that  he 
should  have  been  chosen  by  the  wily  Monarch,  to  be 
the  accomplice  and  the  perpetrator  of  such  dark 
designs.  He  was,  indeed,  well  calculated  by  his 
pride,  ambition,  and  impetuosity,  to  thwart  the  pro- 
jects and  disturb  the  happiness  of  Germanicus : but 
hod  his  instructions  from  Tiberius  extended  furthe. 
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Biograpby.be  would  scarcely  have  awakened  the  suspicion  and 
- V— ' provoked  the  anger  of  his  intended  victim,  by  personal 
abuse,  by  indications  of  open  enmity,  by  vexatious 
At  D*  opposition,  or  by  constant  disobedience.  It  is  true 
Gcrmanicus  ascribed  his  death  to  the  machinations  of 
Piso  ; perhaps  this  very  conviction  tended  to  accelerate 
* his  end  ; at  least,  he  could  furnish  no  proofs  of  the 
fact,  since  none  were  produced  on  the  trial.  J>e- 
fenno,  says  Tacitus,*  in  caieris  trepidavit ; — solum 
tenon  crimen  r istis  est  diluuse,  quod  ne  accusatores  qui- 
dem  satis  firmabant.  The  story  of  Germanicus  having 
been  poisoned  at  his  own  table,  is  rejected  by  the 
same  historian  as  an  incredible  absurdity;  neither 
does  his  account  justify  Suetonius  in  saying,  that  the 
body  of  the  deceased  General  exhibited  manifest  marks 
of  poison.  The  passage  in  Dion  Cassius  is  curious  ; 
“ German  icus  died  at  Antioch  by  the  insidious  arts  of 
Piso  and  Plancina ; for  while  he  was  yet  alive,  there 
were  found  in  his  house  the  bones  of  men  concealed  in 
the  earth,  and  leaden  plates,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
name  of  Gcrmanicus,  connected  with  certain  forms  of 
imprecation.”  Dio.  lrii.  Here  the  accusation  is  made, 
and  the  proof  adduced  consists  in  certain  incantations 
and  charms,  which,  in  days  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, alarmed  the  imagination,  and  deluded  the  credulity 
of  man.  Upon  the  whole,  that  the  death  of  German icus 
was  contrived  by  Piso,  is  probable  ; that  it  delighted 
Tiberius  is  certain  ; but  that  he  himself  was  privy 
to  the  plan  or  the  execution,  is  neither  certain  nor 
probable. 

Change  in  The  character  of  Gcrmanicus  had  hitherto  exerted 
the  mnwa  salutary  influence  over  the  conduct  of  Tiberius,  who 
Huuhr*  felt  the  power  of  that  virtuous  example  which  he  had 
thr  death  n°t  wisdom  enough  to  imitate.  The  early  death  of  that 
of  trermao  accomplished  Prince  removed  this  restraint,  and  deve- 
nicua.  loped  more  decidedly  the  natural  qualities  of  Tiberius. 

Before  this  period,  there  is  something  to  extort  respect 
in  the  splendour  of  his  military  prowcss,t  and  even 
during  the  first  years  of  his  administration  of  Imperial 

1 lowers,  there  is  much  that  deserves  commendation, 
’ublic  magistrates  were  judiciously  selected  ; merit 
was,  in  many  cases,  the  avenue  to  office,  and  a faithful 
discharge  of  duty  the  only  cause  of  its  continuance. 
The  condemnation  of  Capito  and  Silanus,  who  were 
accused  of  extortion  by  some  Asiatic  cities,  showed 
that  the  Emperor  was  willing  to  respect  the  rights  of 
his  Provinces  ; they  were  exempted  from  new  bur- 
thens, confiscation  of  property  and  personal  punish- 
ment were  forbidden ; at  home,  the  private  estates 
of  Tiberius  were  not  extensive,  and  any  question 
between  himself  and  his  subjects,  was  decided  by  the 
voice  of  law  4 But  the  voice  of  law  was  always  silent 
respecting  the  mysterious  guilt  of  high  treason.  Here, 
indeed,  a wide  door  was  opened  to  the  evils  and  abuses 
of  caprice  and  cruelty,  for  this  crime  no  skill  could 
define,  and  no  innocence  avoid.  Not  only  were  those 
incautious  expressions,  which  naturally  arise  in  the 
social  intercourse  of  domestic  life,  remembered  with 
accuracy,  and  treacherously  betrayed, — not  only  did 
a privileged  set  of  base  informers  artfully  pass  the 
limits  of  cautious  conversation,  in  order  to  detect  in 
others  something  which  might  be  considered  criminal, 
and  then  communicate  to  the  Emperor  the  very 
words  which  they  had  suggested  or  encouraged  j but 

• b*b.  t Tacitus,  lib.  ir.  c.  6. 
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Tiberius  publicly  disclosed  the  vices  of  his  own  life,  03  Tiberius 
if  they  hud  been  tales  invented  hy  his  enemies,*  and  im-  Nero 
puled  to  them  the  relation  of  facts  which,  perhaps,  they  v * lg»ar- 
never  knew,  and  certainly  never  mentioned.  As,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  was  dangerous  to  condemn  the  character  of  A „ 
the  living,  so  was  it,  on  the  other,  to  eulogise  the  virtues  )4  * 
of  the  dead  ; and  thus,  Cremutius  Cord  us  was  put  to  to 
death  for  having  introduced  into  a life  of  Augustus  an  37. 
encomium  on  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  habit  of  at- 
tempting to  penetrate  futurity,  which  had  occupied 
Tiberius,  during  his  residence  at  Rhodes,  did  not 
abandon  him  when  he  ascended  the  Throne  ; and,  if 
on  casting  the  nativities,  and  calculating  the  fortunes 
of  individuals,  he  fancied  they  were  destined  to  be  his 
rivals,  the  unfortunate  objects  of  his  speculations  were 
soon  made  the  victims  of  bis  power,  f 

Many  of  these  abuses  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  Influence 
of  /Elius  Sejanus.  This  man,  who  had  risen  to  be  Pra-  of  Sejiou*. 
feet  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  combined  with  personal 
vigour,  a spirit  bold  and  daring  in  accusing  others, 
artful  and  adroit  in  exculpating  himself,  llis  pride 
was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  his  exercising  the  arts  of 
flattery;  while  luxurious  indolence  or  vigilant  activity 
were  alternately  employed,  ns  they  might  best  promote 
his  ambitious  projects.  His  first  step  was  to  collect 
in  one  spot  the  Praetorian  troops,  who  had  formerly 
been  dispersed  over  the  city,  and  whose  favour  he  had 
secured  by  the  arts  of  bribery  and  corruption.  To 
Tiberius,  whose  habitual  circumspection  seems  to 
have  been  eluded  by  his  plausibility,  he  urged  the 
facilities  of  discipline,  which  would  result  from  such 
an  arrangement,  and  the  general  confidence  which  the 
soldiers  would  feel  from  opportunities  of  mutual  inter- 
course. The  Throne  was  the  ultimate  object  of 
Sejanus,  but  Drusus  and  the  sons  of  Germanicus  were 
still  formidable  opponents.  He  commenced  his  rlrti^n 
scheme  against  the  former,  by  seducing  the  affections 
of  his  wife  Livia,  whom  he  persuaded"  to  destroy  her  T"r0QC' 
husband,  in  order  to  shore  with  himself  the  honour  of 
fmperial  greatness.  The  death  of  Drusus  was  borne 
by  his  father  with  a calmness  which  bis  friends  called 
patriotism,  and  his  enemies  insensibility  ; the  people 
viewed  the  event  with  indifference,  or  perhaps  were 
glad  to  sec  the  avenue  to  the  Throne  lying  open  to 
the  sons  of  Gcrmanicus.  The  heir  apparent  bring 
thus  removed,  permission  to  marry  his  widow  was 
next  requested  ; this,  however,  Tiberius  refused,  on 
the  plea  that  the  discord  of  the  Imperial  family  would 
be  fomented  by  so  degrading  an  alliance  ; at  the  same 
time  he  expressed  strongly  his  personal  attachment  to 
Sejanus,*  the  warmth  of  whose  affection,  and  the. 
value  of  whose  services,  no  public  honours  could  ade- 
quately reward.  And  indeed  he  had  exhausted  them 
all ; the  favour  of  the  Prince  had  been  followed  by 
the  flattery  of  the  people  ; every  morning  brought  to 
his  gates  the  tide  of  morning  worshippers  : to  him 
every  public  measure  was  communicated,  through  him 
every  private  request  preferred,  the  day  of  his  birth 
was  commemorated  os  a national  festivity,  and  his 
name  was  joined  with  the  Emperors,  in  the  sacrifices 
and  prayers  of  a corrupt  and  degraded  people. 

The  progressive  success  of  Sejanus  was  still  farther 
advanced  by  a determination  of  the  Emperor  to  leave 
Rome  for  ever : this  plan  was  naturally  promoted  by 
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Sejanus,  whose  interests  and  schemes  it  had  a mani- 
fest tendency  to  promote.  He  hud  previously  exerted 
every  method  to  exasperate  Tiberius  against  Agrip- 
pina and  her  sons,  who,  perhaps,  were  not  so  circum- 
spect as  the  last  words  of  Germ  aniens  had  advised, 
and  their  dangerous  situation  demanded.  Nero  was 
surrounded  by  the  creatures  of  Sejanus  : it  was  alike 
dangerous  to  speak  or  to  be  silent ; the  one  seemed 
opposition,  the  other  contumacy  j every  action  was 
reported  with  malignant  exaggeration,  and  insidious 
friends  were  employed  to  complete  his  ruin,  by  urging 
him  to  fly  to  the  legions  in  Germany. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tiberias  had  quitted  Rome  with 
a small  retinue,  and  becoming  weary  of  the  towns  of 
Campania,  hkl  himself  at  length  in  the  Isle  of  Caprttt. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  retreat ; 
the  spot  selected,  certainly  provided  the  beauties  of 
nature  for  his  enjoyment,  leisure  for  his  declining 
years,  and  concealment  for  his  habitual  vices.  His 
manner  of  life  at  Rhodes  had  inclined  him  to  solitude, 
and  the  parental  restraint  of  his  mother  had  disquieted 
his  residence  at  Rome.*  Her  death  now  gave  new 
scope  to  his  natural  disposition  j and  the  unfortunate 
family  of  German  icus  were  among  the  first  victims  of 
his  cruelty.  His  first  letters  on  the  subject  embar- 
rassed the  Senate  by  their  ambiguity  ; every  one  was 
afraid  to  proceed  against  the  accused,  lest  Tiberius 
should  wish  to  save  in  a moment  of  caprice  those 
whom  he  hod  condemned  in  a moment  of  anger. 
Sejanus  represented  this  to  the  Emperor  ns  a contempt 
of  his  sorrows,  and  a disposition  to  revolt  j a second 
letter  from  Caprttt  repeated  the  former  accusations, 
and  the  Senate  showed  themselves  willing  to  execute 
whatever  Tiberius  might  choose  to  ordain. f That 
part  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  is  unfortunately  lost 
which  should  describe  the  trial,  condemnation,  and 
punishment  of  Agrippina  and  her  sons.  But  we  know 
IhatDrusns  was  starved  at  Rome,  J that  the  exiled  Nero 
ended  his  days  by  famine,  ami  that  Agrippina  met  a 
similar  fate  in  the  island  of  Rmdatarin.  Her  memory 
was  pursued  with  the  most  unfounded  calumnies,  and 
the  Emperor  claimed  the  praise  of  clemency,  because 
she  had  not  been  publicly  strangled,  nor  was  the  body 
drawn  with  a hook  to  Gtnnonur,  where  those  of  com- 
mon malefactors  were  exposed.  § 

We  forbear  to  give  our  renders  a detail  of  the  dis- 
gusting and  wanton  cruelties  which  now  disgraced 
the  reign,  and  developed  the  character  of  Tiberius. 
They  differ  from  the  sanguinary  acts  of  any  other 
ferocious  tyrant,  only  by  the  strange  dissimulation 
with  which  they  were  occasionally  conducted.  Thus 
Syriacus,  who  had  passed  a life  of  study,  exempt  alike 
from  guilt  or  imputation,  was  executed  for  being  the 
friend  of  Asinius  Gallos.  Gallus  himself  was  court- 
eously received  by  the  Emperor  as  a guest,  at  the 
moment  he  was  writing  to  the  Senate  to  order  his 
immediate  condemnation. U 

The  secession  of  Tiberius,  augmented,  u might 
naturally  be  supposed,  the  pride  and  power  of  Sejanus : 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  Tiberius 
Monurch  of  Caprrar.^  At  length,  intelligence  was 
conveyed  thither,  that  the  favourite  had  abused  the 
confidence  »f  his  muster,  and  had  formed  a political 
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party  to  usurp  the  Throne.*  The  conduct  of  Tiberius 
on  tins  emergency,  was  completely  characteristic  ; 
instead  of  hastening  to  his  Capital,  to  crush  the  treach- 
erous attempts  of  a rebellious  subject,  by  rallying 
around  him  those  who,  from  interest,  gratitude,  or 
principle,  still  retained  their  allegiance,  he  remained 
in  his  retreat,  choosing  rather  to  circumvent  his 
enemy  by  fraud,  than  oppose  him  by  open  force.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  wrote  letters  to  the  Senate  the  most 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  ; at  one  time,  declaring 
himself  to  be  ut  the  point  of  death  ; at  another,  an- 
nouncing his  speedy  return  to  Rome  j now  extolling 
Sejanus,  and  treating  his  friends  with  new  distinctions, 
now  reproving  his  conduct  with  severity,  and  exalting 
his  rival  Caligula.  This  artful  conduct  produced  its 
intended  effect ; for,  while  some  letters  awakened  the 
fears  of  Sejanus,  and  prepared  his  party  to  desert  their 
lender,  whenever  it  should  be  their  interest  to  do  so, 
others  still  gave  him  hopes  of  a continuance  of  the 
Emperor's  favour,  and  this  prevented  his  boldly  taking 
anas  in  his  own  cause,  which  numerous  adherents, 
and  a strong  interest  with  the  Praetorian  guards,  might 
have  enabled  him  to  maintain  with  success.  On  a 
sudden,  despatches  arrived  at  night,  by  the  hands  of 
Macro,  who  communicated  his  private  orders  to  Saco 
and  Regulus,  and  with  them  the  necessary  measures 
were  concerted.  Sejanus  was  persuaded  to  join  the 
assembled  Senate,  hr  the  assurance  that  these  letters 
contained  an  order  from  Tiberius  to  invest  him  with 
the  Tribuoitian  power.  Every  one  was  now  eager 
to  offer  his  services  and  congratulations  to  the  suc- 
cessful Minister.  The  letter  was  publicly  read  ; it 
commenced  about  indifferent  topics,  and  censured,  as 
it  were,  incidentally,  some  parts  of  the  conduct  of 
Sejanus,  again  it  digressed  into  irrelevant  matter  ; it 
returned  to  the  subject  of  Sejanus, f and  concluded 
with  an  order  for  ha  immediate  arrest.  This  singular 
composition,  as  it  was  characteristic  of  the  disposition 
of  Tiberius,  so  was  it  important  to  his  interests. 
Had  his  intention  been  decidedly  shown  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  epistle,  the  rebel  might  have 
escaped  to  his  party,  and  Tiberius,  not  Sejanus,  might 
have  been  the  victim  of  contending  factions ; but 
escape  was  delayed  till  it  became  impossible ; the 
confusion  and  perplexity  of  the  Senate  were  succeeded 
by  indignation  and  resentment ; he  who  had  used 
•with  cruelty  and  pride  the  power  he  had  gained  by 
guilt  and  meanness,  was  now  their  prisoner  j the  man 
whom  they  had  lately  attended  as  a Prince  to  the 
Senate,  they  now  dragged  as  a criminal  to  execution  ; ♦ 
popular  execration  exulting  over  his  foil,  and  extend- 
ing its  merciless  revenge  to  his  innocent  and  unfor- 
tunate family. 

Jem  striduat  igm s jam  folSbus  atgne  camksis 
Ardrl  adoratusu  populo  caput  et  errpat  i agent 
Sejatsus : deindr  ex  facie  Mo  erbe  icrumdi 
Finest  wrceuB.  priori , rartago,  pate  tier. 

Pom  domi  Imuros,  doe  m Capitoiia  magnum 
Cretatumtpse  bovem  : Seyemus  durtixr  mm*  o 
Spectaadm.  Gtnutmt  «mwi.  Qnu  labra  7 pnis  US 
Putins  rrat  7 srnHfuam  si  tptid  mtbi  credit  ciwri 
Hone  Komimem.  Sed  yw  ceeidir  sub  crtmme  7 ftdsmam 
iMiatar  / guibrne  metscus,  quo  teste  peobarit  7 
HU  boron*  : merbota  it  grand*  e pistol*  emit 
x!  Caprtis.  Hem  iabet ; mil  plus  iuterrogo.  Sed  quid 
Turbo  ftrmi  7 Seguitmr  For  lit  no  m ut  semper,  rt  odit 

Jut,  Sat.  x.  71. 


Fall  of 
Sejanus, 


* Josephus,  lib.  xriii.  c.  18.  f Dion  Cuiiiu. 
X Diou  Cassius.  Seneca,  dr  TrangniU.  c.  2. 
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PrrtfvrM  audio  mullet. 

JfU  dubii m,  magma  ml  farmacnla . paOidutm  mi 
JJrutidiui  WMi  ad  Marti*  /nit  obvttn  a ram. 
tjuom  t intro  eictm  nr  ptrxat  trig  tit  Ajax 
Vt  malt  defennu  ! curramut  praripitet,  et 
Ihna  jacet  in  ripA  calctmu*  Ctttarit  hoitev i. 

Sed  ndeant  ttrri,  nr  yttii  nrget  et  pavldum  in  jot 
Center  ai/rirtA  domiaum  trahat.  Hi  temutati 
Tunc  dr  Srjano,  trereta  A etc  murmur  a i mlfL 

Jot.  Saj.  x.  90. 

Indlscri-  A deputation  of  Senators  and  Knights,  with  Regulus 
minute  at  their  head,  now  solicited  Tiberius  to  return  to 
punikh-  Home ; this,  however,  he  refused,  and  though  oeca- 
tncntoflus  gionally  approaching  the  city,  never  entered  the 
friend*.  gates  : his  letters  breathed  only  the  spirit  of  cruelty, 
and  involved  every  age,  sex,  and  party  in  desolating, 
indiscriminate  persecution.  The  friends  of  Scjanus 
were  naturally  the  first  sufferers  : nothing  could 
satiate  the  vengeance  of  the  tyrant ; the  dead  were 
exposed  to  every  insult,  and  he,  who  pitied  openly 
their  fate,  was  punished  as  if  he  had  been  implicated 
in  their  fault.*  Dion  Cassius  relates  a curious  story 
of  Tcrentius  Varro,  who  was  saved  by  his  boldness 
and  ingenuity,  when  his  innocence  would  have  been 
unavailing.  Instead  of  denying  his  having  been  a 
friend  of  Sejanus,  he  directly  avowed  the  fact,  and 
pleaded  as  an  apology  the  example  of  the  Emperor  $ 
**  if,”  said  he,  “ the  penetrating  wisdom  of  Tiberius  has 
been  deceived,  surely  my  error  is  venial : a good 
citizen  should  always  love  the  friends  of  his  Monarch, 
without  instituting  any  troublesome  inquiries  with 
respect  to  their  worth  or  character.”f  This  speech, 
as  related  by  Tacitus,!  assumes  a more  dignified  tone, 
and  contains  a noble  and  manly  remonstrance  against 
the  baseness  and  servility  of  the  Senate,  and  against 
the  absurdity  of  involving  the  personal  friends  of 
Sejanus  in  the  same  guilt  as  his  political  accomplices. 
Depravity  In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius  had  lived  in  the  indul- 
u(  libcrius.  peOCC  of  every  vice  which  unbridled  passions  can 
desire,  or  a morbid  imagination  invent,  and  presented 
an  awful  and  singular  specimen  of  the  degradation  and 
abasement  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  and  the 
His  illness,  wretchedness  which  accompanies  its  fall.  His  last 
illness  seized  him  in  his  seventy-eighth  year : he  was 
returning  to  (xtprea,  but  was  unable  to  proceed  beyond 
Mvtcnum  ; his  confidence  in  the  predictions  of  the 
Astrologer  Thrasyllus,  and  a natural  strength  of  his 
constitution  induced  him  to  neglect  the  progress  of 
this  disorder.  He  hail  wavered  in  his  choice  of  a suc- 
cessor j the  two  candidates  were  Tiberius  Nero,  his 
lineal  grandson,  and  Caius  Caligula,  the  son  of  Ger- 
manicus.  Suetonius  says  the  Empire  was  divided 
between  them  by  will  but  the  Senate  excluded  the 
former  oa  account  of  his  youth.  However  this  may 
be,  Caligula,  who  was  at  this  time  about  the  person 
of  the  Emperor,  concerted  his  plans  with  Macro,  and 
And  death,  contrived  by  poison  or  by  suffocation,  to  terminate  the 
life  of  Tiberius. 

Such  was  the  life,  and  such  the  death  of  this  Em- 
peror, whose  character  is  thus  summed  up  with  brevity 
and  candour,  at  the  close  of  the  Vlth  Kook  of  the  An- 
naU  of  Tacitus.  Montm  quoque  tempora  iUi  divena  : 
rgrejrium  r itd  famdque  quoad  prmattis  vd  in  imperiis  nth 
Amfrvsto  fail ; ocr-artum  ac  subdotum  Jmsfendu  nr  tut  Hut, 
donee  German  iau  ac  I)r  us  us  super/uere  : idem  inter  bona 


• Taciltu,  lib  vi«  c.  10. 
J Lib.  vi.  c.  8. 


f Dion  CaMin*.  lib.  IviiL 
i Suetonius,  c.  76. 


malaque  mirtus  mcolumi  matre : intettabilis  saritia,  sed 
obteetis  libidinibut,  dum  Sejanum  dilexit  trmuitve : pot - 
tremo  m settera  timul  ac  dedecora  proruprt,  portquam 
remote  pudore  ac  metu , nto  tanhtm  ingenio  utebatur. ' 

His  education  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with 
care,  nor  was  he  destitute  of  a taste  for  polite  litera- 
ture. In  Rhetoric  he  was  instructed  by  Theodoras 
Gadareus,  who  observing,  at  an  early  age,  the  slow 
and  savage  disposition  of  his  pupil,  surnamed  him  character 
* ryXov  nifiart  weijwpapee ot.  On  his  fathers  death  he  of  Tibc- 
delivered  a Funeral  oration,  and  when  Varro  Mursna  no*. 


and  Fannius  Orpin  conspired  against  Augustus,  the 

?rosccution  was  ably  and  successfully  conducted  by 
iberiua.*  His  model  in  composition  was  Corvinus 
Messala,  one  of  those  who  contributed,  by  deserting 
the  school  of  Ciceronian  eloquence,  to  vitiate  the 
taste  of  his  contemporaries.  Tiberius  highly  esteemed 
the  Poems  of  Euphorion  and  Parthenius,  and  in  con- 
versation studiously  avoided  the  use  of  Greek  terms  ; 
however,  he  composed  some  verses  in  that  language. 

Astrology  and  Mythology  were  his  favourite  pursuits  ; 
grammariuns  and  historians  he  was  wont  to  ridicule, 
and  when  disposed  to  be  facetious,  he  would  ask  the 
latter  to  stutc  the  name  of  IIecuba‘s  mother,  and  enu- 
merate the  tunes  which  the  Syrens  sang.  At  times, 
however,  his  jokes  were  not  so  innocent : soon  after  the 
death  of  Augustus,  as  a corpse  was  borne  along  in  the 
presence  of  Tiberius,  a soldier  drew  near  and  seemed 
to  whisper  in  the  dead  man's  ear  : when  the  Emperor 
asked  the  meaning  of  this  action,  the  soldier  replied 
be  had  desired  the  dead  man  to  tell  Augustus  that 
his  bequest  to  the  Roman  people  had  not  been  ]«iid. 

Tiberius  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  paid  and  put  to 
death,  adding.  u you  may  now  go  to  Augustus  your- 
self, and  tell  him  you  have  had  your  share.” 

The  age  of  Tiberius  was  an  age  of  dissoluteness,  ex-  Immorality 
travagancc,  and  licentiousness.  How  impure  and  de-  of  his 
graded  must  have  been  the  state  of  public  morals, when  ^mc8 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  a law  that  no  woman  might 
adopt  the  profession  of  a prostitute,  whose  futhcr, 
grandfather,  or  husband  had  been  of  Equestrian  rank  ; 
so  little  efficacy  had  a period  of  intellectual  greatness, 
in  elevating  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  or  controlling 
the  progress  of  moral  guilt ; so  necessary  was  that 
pure  system  of  belief  and  practice,  which  was  intro- 
duced at  this  lime,  by  the  great  author  and  finisher 
of  our  holy  faith,  promulgated  by  his  doctrine,  recom- 
mended by  his  example,  and  confirmed  by  his  death  ; 
a system  intended  to  correct  the  errors  of  Pltilosopby, 
to  disperse  the  darkness  of  Polyth^sm,  and  to  form  the 
happiness  of  man,  by  raising  his  hopes,  and  regulating 
his  desires.  Tiberius  did,  indeed,  in  some  instances, 
exert  his  influence  to  check  the  foolish  extravagance 
of  his  people.  Markets  and  taverns  were  subjected 
to  certain  rules,  that  intemperance  and  gluttony  might 
have  less  temptation ; the  number  of  mutches  of 
gladiators,  and  the  extent  of  theatrical  prodigality  was 
reduced  : he  himself  gave  few  public  festivities. 
Occasionally  in  order  to  check  the  prevalence  of  idle 
profusion,  he  would  suffer  frugality  to  degenerate  into 
the  meanest  parsimony ; a plan  conducted  without 
judgment,  and  producing  no  effect:  at  other  times 
his  intemperance  was  so  excessive,  that  his  name  was 
ludicrously  altered  into  Kiberius.  Some  money  was 
distributed  to  the  legions  in  Syria,  some  to  the 


• Suetonius,  c.  8. 
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Kos-»pl.y.  Praetorian  guard,,  a,  a reward  for  having  domed  able  part  of  Tiberiuj's  character  j and  there  are 

'Sejanua,-  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  many  of  the  instances  of  his  having  rebuked,  with  merited  ami 

citizens  had  suffered  by  fire,  their  loss  was  alleviated  salutary,  severity  the  debts  and  extravagances  ” f 
by  the  imperor.  erbaps  the  ad,mn.sln.t.on  of  thoughts,  spendtlirifts,  and  the  importunity  of  needy 
lux  money  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  least  exception-  Senators.  ^ 1 ' 


Tiberius 

Nero 

Cw»r. 

From 

A.  D. 

14. 


37. 


CAIUS  CrESAR  CALIGULA. 


raojr  a.  d.  37  to  41, 


life. 


Biography.  Upon*  the  denth  of  Tiberius,  Cuius  Ca?sar,  stir- 
named  Caligula,*  immediately  assumed  the  Imperial 
power.  He  was  one  of  nine  children  of  the  accom- 
plished and  popular  Germanicus,  by  his  wife  Agrip- 
pina,! of  whom  two  died  in  their  infancy,  one  in  his 
childhood,  and  six  arrived  at  maturity  ; three  daugh- 
ters, Agrippina,  Dmsilla,  and  Livilla,  born  in  three 
ofC^CarMir  suctC8S*vc  years ; and  the  same  number  of  sons,  Nero, 
C«lignla  and  Drusus,  (who  were  condemned  by  the  Senate  us 
enemies  to  the  State,  at  the  instigation  of  Tiberius,) 
and  Caius  Caesar,  who  was  born  during  the  Consulship 
of  his  father,  and  C.  Fonteius  Capito,  a.  d.  10. 
flisorigrin,  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain ; but  Suetonius 
•nil  early  brings  evidence  that  it  happened  whilst  his  mother 
was  with  the  army  ;i  and  his  earliest  years  were  spent 
principally  in  camps.  Upon  his  father's  death  he  re- 
turned from  Syria,  and  lived  with  his  mother  till  her 
exile  ; when  he  removed  to  the  house  of  Livia  Au- 
gusta, his  great  grandmother,  whose  funeral  oration  he 
delivered  in  public,  whilst  he  still  wore  the  precteiUt. 
He  afterwards  remained  in  the  family  of  his  grand- 
mother Antonia,  until  his  twentieth  year,  when,  being 
invited  to  C«*pre<r  by  the  Emperor,  he  assumed  the 
dress  proper  to  manhood,  but  without  the  customary 
ceremonies. 

In  the  Court  of  his  grandfather,  his  naturally  mean 
and  vicious  temper  appeared  in  a senile  compliance 
with  the  caprices  of  those  in  power,  in  a wanton 
love  of  cruelty  towards  the  unfortunate,  and  in  the 
most  abandoned  and  unprincipled  debauchery ; so  that 
Tiberius  ohserved,  that  be  was  breeding  a second 
Phaeton  for  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  and  the 
courtiers  remarked  that  the  young  Prince  would  make 
the  best  of  servantij,  but  the  worst  of  masters.^ 

Will  of  Ti-  Tiberius  had,  by  his  testament,  appointed  his  two 
birias  net  grandsons,  Caius  Cresar  and  Tiberius  Gemellus,  auc- 
cessivc  partners  in  the  Empire  ; but,  as  he  had  him- 
self fraudulently  disregarded  the  Will  of  his  mother 
Livia,  his  own  met  with  no  greater  respect.  The  first 
act  of  Caius  Ctcsar  was  the  assembling  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  invalidity  of  this 


His  tIUj»0- 
eition. 


• Or  rather  tiickatn*rd  Caligula,  “ the  booted,”  or  more  literally 

*•  Hoots,"  from  (aliga,  thr  hoot  much  worn  in  the  army,  anil  in 
tin*  country — ffrMn*  c aUgatux  in  a grot.  Jtir. 

+ Daughter  of  M.  A*ripp»  and  Julia. 

♦ lu  ciutru  Hat**,  patru*  milrilut  in  arutu.  SuctOJUUB, 
Cal.  8- 

4 Suetonius,  Cal,  lit,  11.  The  tiro  observations  harmonize 
rather  curiously  ; for  fire  U commonly  said  to  »*  a rood  servant, 
hut  a bud  muster. 


testament;*  an  object  which  was  readily  effected  by  Cj,ja# 
the  influence  of  the  same  Macro,  whom  we  have  Cmar 
already  seen  worshipping  the  rising  son  of  Caligula  Callgala. 
and  turning  his  hack  upon  the  setting  rays  of  tibe-  v— ' ~/— 
rius.t  the  base  and  cruel  wretch  who  prostituted  his  Fru“ 
own  wife  to  the  former,  whilst  he  attempted  to  poison  A‘  D* 
the  latter.  37- 


The  \\  ill  of  the  late  Emperor  being  annulled,  nnd 
Tiberius  Gemellus  declared  unfit  for  the  command,  on  . 
account  of  his  youth,  (for  he  still  wore  the  pr/rteitn,)  'V*!,  r‘7 
Caius  C aesar  was  immediately  declared  Emperor,  amid  L&pcrwT 
the  most  unbounded  demonstrations  of  joy ; the 
Senate  and  the  People  vying  with  earh  other  in  extra- 
vagance, and  the  country  towns,  and  even  the  Pro- 
vinces exhibiting  similar  rejoicings.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  hecatombs 
were  offered  on  the  occasion  ; vows  were  publicly 
made  for  the  safety  of  the  new  Emperor  ; individuals 
devoted  their  own  lives  to  the  infernal  Deities,  as  a 
ransom  for  his  whenever  it  might  be  in  danger; 
others  undertook  gladiatorial  combats  to  propitiate 
his  good  Genius,  and  advertised  their  loyalty  in  hand- 
bills. Nor  was  this  general  feeling  of  respect  and 
good  hope  limited  by  the  confines  of  the  Empire  ^ 
foreign  Princes,  who  had  slighted  the  profligate  and 
vacillating  government  of  Tiberius,  showed  an  anxiety 
to  cultivate  a good  understanding  with  his  successor  j 
nnd  among  others,  the  haughty  and  independent 
Artahanes,  King  of  Parihia,  condescended  to  cross 
the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  offer  his  congratulations  in 
person  to  the  Consular  legate , J and  he  adoreti  the 
Roman  eagles  and  standards,  and  the  “ Images  of  tho 
Ca.*8ars."$ 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Caius  Ciesar  Auspicious 
appeared  likely  to  realize  the  sanguine  hopes  which  beginning 
had  been  formed  of  him  ; although  those  hopes  arose 
rather  from  interested  views  than  from  a true  sense  rc*®n‘ 
of  patriotism,  or  an  honest  respect  for  virtue.  The 
new  Emperor  had  learned  all  the  profound  dissimu- 
lation of  his  wily  predecessor  ; and  lie  esteemed  it 
prudent  to  assume  the  appearance  of  moderation, 
liberality,  and  justice,  till  he  should  be  firmly  seated 
on  the  Throne,  and  freed  from  all  apprehension  that 
the  claims  of  the  young  Tiberius  might  be  revived  on 
any  offence  taken  by  the  Senate. 


• Dion  Cosmo*  is  her*  at  variance  with  Suetonius  ; butCrerier 
pres  satisfactory  reasons  for  folloirim;  the  former,  ami  F.chard, 
a laborious  author,  appear*  to  hare  coinc  to  thr  same  conclusion. 
+ Tnritus,  lib.  vl.  % VUelliu*. 

| Suetoniur,  Cal,  14, 
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Accordingly  he  requested  of  the  Conscript  Fathers, 
that  the  late  Emperor  might  be  buried  with  the  same 
honours  which  had  been  paid  to  Augustus.  The  wish 
was  refused,  nevertheless  he  attended  the  funeral  in 
person,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  who 
cheered  him  with  the  most  flattering  titles  ; Sidus  el 
pullum,  el  pvpum,  et  alumnttm ,* — terms  lavished  by 
nurses  upon  hopeful  children  ; and  he  completed  his 
disgusting  task  by  pronouncing  an  oration  distin- 
guished for  its  eloquence,  in  praise  of  the  deceased. 
To  afford  a further  demonstration  of  his  piety  towards 
his  family,  he  visited,  in  dangerous  weather,  the 
islands  of  Pandntarift  and  Pontiu,  in  order  to  bestow 
the  due  honours  upon  the  neglected  ashes  of  his  mother 
and  elder  brother,  whose  urns  he  brought  with  every 
show  of  affection  to  Rome,  and  deposited  with  great 
pomp  in  the  ccmeterv  of  Augustus.  The  legacies  left 
by  Tiberius,  ulthough  his  Will  had  been  declared  null 
and  void,  were  all  exactly  paid  ; and  to  these  the  new 
Prince  added  a Inrgcss  from  himself,  upon  pretence 
that  he  had  assumed  the  manly  garb  without  the  gra- 
tuity usuully  bestowed  among  the  populace  on  such  oc- 
casions by  persons  of  his  rank.  This  therefore  he  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  the  citizens,  with  interest.  At  the  same* 
time, all  persons  confined  in  prison  were  liberated;  all 
exiles  were  recalled ; and  an  immense  file  of  papers 
were  burned,  which  purported  to  he  criminul  pro- 
ceedings and  secret  informations  collected  by  Tiberius, 
and  which  Caius  Ctesar  declared  that  he  had  never 
read.  The  real  documents,  however,  he  carefully 
concealed,  and  diligently  perused.  He  affected  to  be 
extremely  mortified  by  the  exclusion  of  his  cousin 
Tiberius  from  the  succession  ; and,  upon  his  coming  of 
age,  he  bestowed  upon  him  the  empty  title  of  Princtps 
Juccntutis  with  other  honours,  which  were  only  a pre- 
lude to  the  execution  of  the  design  he  had  from  the 
first  entertained,  to  put  him  to  death. f The  People, 
meanwhile,  were  entertained  with  a succession  of 
shows,  Games,  and  theatrical  entertainments,  more 
magnificent  than  any  which  bad  ever  before  been 
exhibited ; and  of  which  the  cost,  added  to  an  un- 
bounded expense  in  all  other  departments,  swallowed  up 
in  one  year,  the  vast  sums  amassed  by  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  Tiberius  during  his  long  reign.*  Never- 
theless, the  new  Emperor,  with  seeming  liberality, 
restored  many  of  the  confiscations  of  his  predecessor. 
Reforms  in  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  thus  lavish  to  the 
the  State.  pe0ple,  he  affected  a gTeat  deal  of  moderation  and 
numility  in  his  own  person,  refusing  all  those  pomp- 
ous and  high  sounding  titles  which  the  Senate  were 
impatient  to  confer  upon  him,  and  which  he  himself 
soon  afterwards  assumed,  with  many  vain  and  ridicu- 
lous additions.^  And,  notwithstanding  the  abominable 
depravity  of  his  own  life,  he  took  upon  himself  to 
cleanse  the  city  of  the  detestable  receptacles  of  un- 
natural vices  introduced  by  Tiberius. If  The  conductors 


of  these  stews  were  condemned  to  be  cast  into  the 
sea ; and  it  was  only  on  the  most  urgent  entreaties, 
that  the  sentence  was  commuted  for  perpetual  exile. 
And  that  he  might  not  appear  to  punish  vice  without 
rewarding  virtue,  eighty  thousand  sesterces  were 
granted  to  a freed-wornau,  for  having  resolutely  en- 
dured the  torture  without  betraying  her  patron.* 

He  reviewed  the  Roman  Knights,  the  most  im- 
portant class  in  the  State,  with  a just  severity,  tem- 
pered with  moderation  ; and  deprived  all  those  of  the 
insignia  of  their  rank,  the  horse,  and  the  ring,  whose 
crimes  were  a disgrace  to  the  Order.  Several  valuable 
privileges  and  immunities  were  conferred  upon  the 
People,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judges,  and  what  would  now  be 
termed  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  the  midst  of 
these  reformations,  the  Emperor  made  a speech  to 
the  Senate,  setting  forth,  in  such  forcible  language, 
the  true  principles  of  good  government,  that  the 
Conscript  Fathers  passed  a resolution  to  have  it  read 
once  a year.  They  had  offered  him  the  Consulship 
immediately  upon  the  death  of  Tiberius  ; but  he, 
pretending  an  excess  of  modesty,  declined  that  ho- 
nour in  favour  of  the  ordinary  Consuls  ; and  it  was 
not  until  the  expiration  of  their  statutable  six  months 
that  he  consented  to  accept  the  office,  taking  his  uncle 
Claudius  as  his  colleague.  He  retained  this  office 
rather  more  than  two  months,  and  then  appointed 
the  Consuls  designated  by  his  predecessor.t 

His  pride,  which  was  excessive,  appeared  at  first 
chiefly  in  bestowing  extravagant  honours  upon  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  which  flattery  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  Piety : in  these  honours  his 
grandmother  Antonia,  and  his  sisters,  had  the  greatest 
share  ; and  the  names  of  the  latter  were  added  to  his 
ow»,$  in  the  forms  of  the  oaths  on  admission  to 
offices.  But  his  attachment  to  his  sisters  had  a worse 
incentive  : he  had  in  early  life  seduced  them  all  j and 
this  incestuous  passion  continued  to  be  indulged  under 
circumstances  of  disgusting  depravity,  over  which  it 
must  be  equally  the  wish  of  the  historian  and  of  the 
reader  to  draw  a veil.§ 

Soon  after  he  had  resigned  the  Consulship,  be  had 
a dangerous  illness,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  imagined, 
of  a love-potion  given  him  by  his  mistress,  Milonia 
Ccsonia,  (whom  he  afterwards  married,)  with  a view 
to  secure  bis  inconstant  affections ; and  such  was 
still  the  public  confidence  In  his  good  intentions, 
that  the  whole  Empire  put  up  supplications  for  his 
recovery,  and  individuals  bound  themselves  by 
vows,  which,  contrary  perhaps  to  their  expectations, 
they  were  afterwards  compelled  to  fulfil.  From 
this  period,  whether  weary  of  the  restraints  of 
hypocrisy,  or  actually  deranged  in  his  intellect 
by  the  inflammatory  effects  of  the  potion  which. 
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• Suetonius,  Co/.  14. 

f Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Hx. 

X According  to  Suetooiua,  (CaL  17.)  tbe  Treasury , at  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  contained  two  thousand  seven  hundred  millions 
of  sesterces — nearly  twenty -two  millions  of  English  money. 
Other  authors  reckon  the  sum  to  hare  been  two  thousand  three 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces,  or  above  eighteen  millions  of 
our  currency. 

I yi*.  Pitu,  Pater  exrrcitirt,  Fitivt  Castrarim , Opt.  Max.  Ifc, 
Suetonius,  Cal.  22. 

n Setlarn  ri  /jam true.  Tacitus,  Annul,  lib,  ri.  C.  1. 
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t Dion  Cassius,  and  Suetonius,  /he.  tit. 

Z Suetonius,  Cal.  15. 

i Sfmpra  tararibu t imtmlU,  ex  umA  rtiam  n atom  jftiam  cognac//. 
F.ulropius,  he  Calufnla.  lib.  vlL  c.  7.  Cssaubon  and  the  AbW  de 
Marolles,  and  indeed  Piranius,  the  Greek  translator  of  Katropiua, 
understood  copmtmdi  in  the  obscene  sense,  although  some  copies 
(com/,  emtemj.)  read  a f motif.  But  BarthiuS  (Adeenar.  lib.  XXiiL 
c.  9,)  refutes  this  construction,  and  shows  that  (lie  daughter 
could  not  be  more  than  ten  years  of  age  when  Caius  Cwtar  d ied. 
CcgMonf,  therefore,  must  be  construed  acknotciedgrd, — S sufficient 
proof  of  Impudent  depravity. 
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be  bad  taken,*  the  Emperor  threw  off  all  ap- 
I tea  ranee  of  virtue  and  moderation,  as  well  ns  all 
prudential  considerations.  and  acted  on  all  occasions 
with  the  mischievous  violence  of  unbridled  passion, 
and  wanton  power  jt  so  that  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius 
wa*  forgotten  in  the  enormities  of  Caligula.  | 

One  of  his  first  atrocities  was  the  judicial  murder 
of  the  innocent  Tiberius  Gemellus,  upon  the  poor 
pretence  that  he  had  taken  an  antidote  against  poison, 
and  thus  thrown  a slander  upon  the  character  of  the 
Emperor.  $ The  execution  of  bilaaus,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married  and  repudiated,  followed  soon  after- 
wards. This  virtuous  old  man  had  declined  to  ac- 
company the  Court  on  an  aquatic  excursion,  on  account 
of  his  liability  to  sea- sickness  : it  was  pretended  that 
he  mode  this  an  excuse  for  remaining  on  shore  to 


carry  iulo  effect  a treasonable  conspiracy  ; and  J ulius 
liraecinus,  a man  of  the  most  inflexible  integrity,  was 
ordered  to  become  his  accuser,  (irscinus  refused  to 
obey,  and  both  were  put  to  death. il 
Antioch  us  The  restoration  of  Autiochus  to  the  Kingdom  of 

and  A (Trip-  Commagena,  of  which  he  hod  been  deprived  by  Ti- 
pa  restored  jjerius,  is  placed  by  Dion  Cassius  in  this  year  and 
about  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  Agrippa,  grand- 
son of  the  celebrated  Herod,*  * whom  the  laic  Em- 
peror hud  imprisoned,  not  without  some  cause,  was 
remunerated  with  the  Kingdom  of  Chalcb,  and  several 
Tctrarchics  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  said  that 
these  two  Princes  had  instilled  iuto  Cuius  Caesar  the 
most  abominable  principles,  and  had  instigated  him 
to  murder  his  grandfather  and  his  young  cousin,  that 
he  might  at  once  seize  the  Empire,  and  put  them  in 
possession  of  their  respective  dominions.  1 1 
a.  i>.  On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  after  his  accession, 
38.  the  customary  oaths  were  administered,  enjoining 
obedience  to  the  institutes  of  Augustus,  and  of  Cain* 
Caisur,  omitting  his  predecessor  Tiberius;  and  it  de- 
serves remark,  that  the  name  of  this  Emperor  was 
never  afterwords  admitted  into  the  list  which  was 
mutually  appended  to  the  oath.  |{  Henceforth 
the  life  of  Caligula  becomes  a series  of  atrocious 
crimes  and  infantine  follies,  involving  no  important 
historical  events,  and  os  uninteresting  to  the  reader, 
as  it  is  irksome  and  disgusting  to  the  compiler  ; the 
writers  who  have  recored  his  enormities,  nave  been 
little  careful  to  arrange,  in  chronological  order,  the 
unconnected  sallies  of  a desperate  maniac ; mid  the 
only  advantage  to  he  derived  from  tracing  them,  is 
in  the  proof  they  afford  of  tlu;  degraded  condition  of 
the  Reman  people,  and  of  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences resulting  from  au  unsettled  Government. 
Monstrous  Hip  cruelties  were  so  excessive  and  so  wanton, 
cruelties.  ^ etulurancc  of  bis  subjects  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble ; for  he  not.  only  gratified  his  sanguinary  temper 
without  remorse  on  the  smallest  provocation,  but  he 
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took  also  an  unnatural  pleasure  in  shedding  blood, and  Cuius 
inflicting  tortures.*  lie  condemned  many  citizens  Ctw 
to  death,  on  the  allcdgvd  evidence  of  those  very  do-  Ca%ul4- 
cumeiits  which,  at  his  accession,  he  had  pretended  to 
burn  unread ; ho  superintended  the  executions  in  ^ D 
person,  giving  directions  to  the  officers  to  prolong  the  wj 
sufferings  of  the  criminals,  11  that  they  might  feel  to* 

themselves  die  and  such  was  bis  hatred  of  mankind  41, 

in  general,  that  he  uuce  was  heard  to  express  a wish, 

'*  that  the  whole  populocu  of  Rome  had  one  neck,  that 
be  mt^ht  be  euabled  to  shed  their  blood  at  a single 
blow.'  When  the  number  of  gladiators  was  not  sufficient, 
to  glut  his  appetite  for  slaughter,  he  would  frequently 
oblige  Roman  Knights  to  combat  on  the  arena ; and  a 
great  number  of  valuable  lives  were  sacrificed  in  this 
manner,  lie  wax  particularly  delighted  with  seeing 
criminals  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  and  admired  the 
ravage  manner  in  which  those  animals  tore  them  to 
pieces;  and  if  it  happened  that  there  was uot  a sufficient 
number  of  condemned  persons  for  his  amusement,  he 
mode  uo  scruple  of  ordering  some  of  the  spectators  to 
be  cos t into  the  den  ; when,  if  they  presumed  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  inju*tice  of  the  command,  he 
silenced  them  by  cutting  out  tbeir  tongues. 

His  endearments  bore  the  same  ferocious  character; 
he  used  to  clasp  the  necks  of  his  favourite  women, 
exclaiming,  **  How  soon  would  one  word  from  me 
sever  tips  pretty  neck  from  the  body/*  lie  kept  two 
lists,  one  entitled  CL/ dim,  and  the  other  Fwgio,!-  in 
which  he  inserted  the  names  of  such  Senators  and 
Knights  as  he  intended  to  put  to  death ; and  it  is  assert- 
ed, that  they  contained  the  greater  part  of  both  those 
estates*  As  for  the  hatred  of  the  people,  he  rather 
took  pleasure  in  it,  and  was  accustomed  to  observe, 

“ Oikritii  dum  mttua)it,"\  let  them  luite  me,  provided 
they  fear  me.  He  valued  himself  particularly  upon 
what  he  called  his  " Adiatrcjisia,"^  meaning  the  in- 
difference witlji  which  be  could  be  a spectator  of 
bloodshed  and  tortures ; and  he  professed  himself 
satisfied  that  the  infant  daughter  of  Cicxonia  was  his 
Own  child,  because  her  first  efforts  were  directed  to 
scratch  out  the  eyes  of  all  who  nursed  or  played  with, 
her.  II 

Among  the  numerous  victims  of  his  cruelty,  was  Ihslki  of 
the  infamous  Macro,  who  well  merited  the  death  he  *^^.*tK* 
suffered  from  any  hand  but  that  of  Caius.^f  About 
the  same  time  he  put  to  the  sword  Ptolemy,  the 
son,  of  King  Juba,  liia  cousin,  merely  because  lie 
happened  to  be  belter  dressed  than  himself,**  and 
Emila, ft  "hose  services  he  ought  not  to  have  for- 
gotten. Having  been  accidently  disturbed  by  a 
concourse  of  people  hastening  to  see  some  of  his 
public  shows,  he  caused  above  twenty  Knights,  and 
as  many  women  of  quality,  together  with  a great 
number  of  meaner  persons,  to  be  beaten  to  death 
with  bludgeons  ; Jt  and  soon  afterwards  he  condemned 
to  a similar  punishment  several  respectable  citizen# 


* See  Suetonius,  Cal.  27.  &C.  Dion  Cutius,  >»  tot*. 
f Suetonius,  Cal.  4JI. 
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Blogn-i-ky.  for  not  showing  • sufficient  eagerness  to  be  present 
<w— w'  at  the  same  entertainments. 

From  He  treated  hi*  grandmother  Antonia,  whom  at  one 
a.  D-  time  he  affected  to  idolize,  with  so  much  harshness, 
37.  a*  to  occasion  her  death ; at  her  funeral  he  con* 

to  diicted  himself  with  the  most  indecent  levity  j and 

41*  endeavoured  to  slander  her  birth,  although  in  so 

Hi*  mad-  doing  he  vitiated  hi*  own  pedigree.  When  he 

******  banished  two  of  his  sisters,  he  reminded  them  that 
he  possessed  the  power  of  inflicting  not  only  exile 
but  death  ; but  uix>n  the  decease  of  Drusilla,  who 
bad  lieen  hU  mistress,  and  afterwards  his  wife,  he 
exhibited  the  most  extravagant  symptoms  of  grief  ;* 
he  left  Rome  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
retired  into  Sicily,  whence  he  returned  with  his  beard 
grown,  and  his  hair  uncombed,  in  sordid  mourning, 
to  celebrate  the  apotheosis  of  that  wretched  woman ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  it  a pretence  for  the  further 
indulgence  of  bis  malignity,  he  declared  all  those  who 
appeared  sad  to  be  gnilty  of  disrespect  to  her  memory, 
because  they  rejoiced  not  in  ber  translation  to  heaven ; 
while  those  who  rejoiced  were  held  equally  criminal, 
because  they  lamented  not  her  loss ; and  a few  who 
attempted  to  avoid  every  demonstration  either  of  joy 
or  sorrow,  were  accused  of  indifference  to  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  the  Emperor.  One  man,  who  sold 
warm  water  In  the  streets,  was  condemned  to  death 
for  impiety,  In  following  his  ordinary  occupation 
on  so  solemn  an  occasion. f Thus,  as  Dion  Cassius 
observes,  he  was  in  all  things  more  contrary  to  himself 
than  to  any  one  else.  J 

His  profit-  Historians  have  been  diffuse  in  relating  the  abomi- 
gtcy.  nable  and  shameless  debaucheries  of  this  Emperor 
but  enough  has  already  been  told  to  prove,  that  de- 
cency had  been  from  a very  early  period  a stranger  to 
his  bosom ; the  licentiousness  of  his  Palace  spread  itself 
rapidly  through  his  dominions,  eontaminntingwhatever 
remained  of  the  chastity  of  Roman  women,  or  the 
honour  of  Roman  families.  Among  his  most  flagi- 
tious offences  of  this  kind,  roust  be  reckoned  his  five 
And  mar-  marriages, If  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  about 
"■gw-  as  many  years,  with  circumstances  of  the  most  re- 
volting depravity.  His  first  wife  was  Claudia,  the 
daughter  of  the  venerable  Silanus,  whom  he  put  to 
death  on  the  frivolous  pretence  already  noticed  ; she 
died  before  he  became  Emperor.  After  his  accession, 
he  happened  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of  C.  Piso 
and  Livia  Orestilla;  and,  when  the  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded, he  abruptly  commanded  the  bridegroom,  on 
pain  of  death,  n not  to  touch  the  bride  of  Ctesar." 
Livia  was  accordingly  conducted  to  the  Palace,  and 
the  Emperor  gave  out,  that  M he  had  taken  a wife 
after  the  manner  of  Romulns  and  of  Augustus.” 
She  enjoyed  her  imperial  honours  but  a short  time  ; 
anti,  upon  her  being  dismissed,  she  was  reported  to 
hare  returned  to  Piso.  When  the  rumour  reached  the 
Emperors  ears,  he  immediately  banished  them  both. 

Soon  after  this,  he  annulled  the  marriage  of  his 
sister,  Drusilla,  with  L.  Cassius,  that  he  might  make 
her  his  own  Empress  ; but  he  speedily  married  her 
to  M.  Lepidus,  the  associate  of  liis  most  abandoned 
and  nameless  vices.  His  next  wife  was  the  unhappy 

• Seorra,  aj  Po/jb.  Philo, 
t D*on  Camus,  Mb.  lix.  ♦ Ibid. 

i See  Suetonius,  Cat.  36. 
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Lollin  Paulina,*  who  was  in  Macedonia  with  her  husband,  Cain* 

C.  Mcmmius,  an  officer  of  high  rank,  when  the  Km-  c'***r 
peror,  having  heard  it  accidentally  mentioned  that  her  v C*UyuU~ 
family  were  remarkable  for  female  beauty,  sent  for  'S*7nT^/ 
her  to  share  his  Throne  > but,  as  she  did  not  equal 
his  expectations,  she  was  in  a short  time  divorced,  §«-* 
and  prohibited  from  living  with  any  other  man  for  u>* 
the  future.  4la 

In  the  following  year  he  was  married  to  Milooia 
CtBSonia,  a woman  with  whom  he  had  previously  co- 
habited, who  possessed  neither  youth  nor  beauty,  and 
who  was,  before  he  became  acquainted  with  her,  the 
mother  of  three  daughters.  Of  this  abandoned  woman, 
be  was  so  ardently  and  constantly  enamoured,  that  not 
only  his  Court,  but  himself  also  expressed  surprise  ut 
the  attachment ; the  courtiers  attributing  it  to  the  effect 
of  some  love  philtre  which  she  had  administered  to  him, 
and  the  Emperor  often  declaring,  that  " he  should  like 
to  put  her  to  the  torture,  to  make  her  discover  her  art.” 

She  excelled  all  the  women  of  hci*  time  in  an  exquisite 
perception  of  sensuality ; and  this  detestable  still  so 
besotted  her  voluptuous  husband,  that  he  delighted  to 
exhibit  her  to  his  guards  in  a military  costume,  and 
to  his  intimates  in  shameless  nakedness,  f 

His  pride  was  equal  to  his  debauchery ; he  affected  Pride  am f 
to  consider  himself  os  of  a different  nature  from  bis  COT}‘  af  lb® 
subjects,  And  was  accustomed  to  argue,  that  “ as  a EuiPcror, 
shepherd  was  not  a sbeep,  nor  an  herdsman  an  ox,  so 
neither  Is  an  Emperor  a man.'  J And  to  maintain 
the  superiority  which  he  claimed,  he  endeavoured  to 
destroy,  or  to  drive  into  obscurity,  every  species  of  merit 
which  he  could  not  pretend  to  surpass ; he  made  a 
ridiculous  attempt  to  suppress  the  works  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  that  his  own  verses  might  be  the  beat 
extant ; and  he  used  to  speak  slightingly  of  Livy  as 
an  historian,  and  of  Seneca  as  11  moral  writer. 

Being  jealous  of  the  fine  person  of  a young  man, 
who,  from  his  stature  and  beauty,  was  called  the 
Colotteroi,  or  Colossal  Cupid, § Ihj  put  him  to  death 
with  the  most  cruel  insults;  and  it  is  said,  that  he 
obliged  those  who  had  fine  hair,  to  shave  their  heads, 
that  no  man’s  love-locks  might  be  compared  to  bis 
own:  He  was  disposed  to  have  deprived  all  his  allies 

of  their  regal  titles  und  authority,  alledging  the  opi- 
nion of  Homer : 

Ova  n-faPov  ■xo\vKO‘pavtTj‘  Kot'pavo*  tVrw, 

EifpaffiXttft, 

in  order  that  he  might  be  proclaimed  and  crowned 
King  of  the  Roman  dominions ; and  this  most  un|K>- 
puinr  and  dangerous  attempt  would  have  been  made, 
had  not  his  friends  taken  the  alarm,  and  diverted  him 
from  it,  by  suggesting  to  him,  that  he  was  already  so 
much  above  all  Kings,  that  he  could  only  degrade 
himself  by  assuming  their  distinctions.  He  would  not 

* F.  Norris  {Cm/.iaph.  /'iwn,  p.  IB!),)  ahow*  tbit  Archbishop 
t'sbcr  is  mistaken  in  lilt  con*  1 met  ion  of  SoeUMuaa,  CaL  26. 

**  LoikA  PamUnA  yu«r  C.  Caattri  fa  pin  fmrrttt,  tfc."  Tl»e 
Arcbiabhop  applies  these  words  to  Augustus's  grandson,  ftln-  aoa 
of  Agrippa  ;)  but  this  supposition  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
Suetonius,  Cat.  25,  where  it  is  stated  that  Caligula  married  I .cilia 
Fanlins.  and  soon  afterwards  divorced  h«  r ; nor  with  Tacitus, 

Aaaml.  lib.  iv.  e.  it),  where  it  appear*  tbwt  " C.  C»ar,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  married  Livia,  the  daughter  of  Dtikmis. 
and  staler  of  Gcrmsnicus and  that  she  survived  him;  fi>r  she 
was  aftrrmatds  (pmtni)  married  to  Dtusmi,  son  of  Tilwrhw. 

■f  Amiris  mi-  rtiom  nmdopt,  tinetoniu*.  Cat.  26.  Kchewl 
quaintly  remarks,  that  be  made  her  a man  and  a beast. 

I iTiilo.  Juil+tn,  m loot.  J Suetonius,  CaL  36* 
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B'wifrrnpliy.  acknowledge  himself  to  be  the  grandson  of  Agrippa, 
on  account  of  his  l'lcbcian  extraction  j but  by  way  of 
From  assuming  a nobler  origin,  he  feigned  that  his  mother 
a.  o.  waJ  thc  offspring  of  an  incestuous  intercourse  between 
37.  Augustus  and  his  daughter  Julia.* 

10  liut  all  these,  and  "a  thousand  rimilar  extravagan- 

4l*  ces,  of  which  these  are  selected  us  specimens,  were 
He  Deifies  eclipsed  by  his  erecting  a Temple  to  his  own  Divinity, 
hinudf.  and  instituting  a College  of  Priests  to  officiate  at  his 
altars.  Admissions  into  this  notable  Priesthood  were 
purchased  at  an  enormous  price f by  some  of  the 
first  Senators  in  Rome,  and  among  the  successful  can- 
didates for  sacerdotal  offices  were  the  Emperor's  un- 
cle, Claudius,  who  was  kept  as  a kind  of  Court  buf- 
foon,t his  wife,  Caesonia,  his  favourite  Horse,  and,  to 
complete  the  impiety  and  folly  of  the  concern,  Caius 
Caesar  himself,  who  thus  became  Priest  to  his  own 
Deity. § What  that  Divinity  was,  it  would  have  puz- 
zled the  most  able  Mythologists  to  determine ; for  he 
assumed  the  character  and  costume  of  all  the  Gods, 
male  and  female,  in  their  turns,  and  sometimes  of  two 
or  three  at  once.  He  would  walk  out  by  moonlight, 
and  pretend  to  have  enjoyed  the  favours  of  Diana, 
whom  he  addressed  in  the  language  of  a lover  j he 
seated  himself  between  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
claimed  all  the  honours  which  the  people  intended 
for  those  Divinities  ; he  was  often  on  friendly  terms 
with  Jupiter,  and  would  whisper  in  the  ear  of  his  sta- 
tue, ami  apply  his  own  to  its  mouth,  affecting  to  be 
satisfied  or  displeased  with  the  answers  he  received  ; 
and  he  placed  uj»on  its  knees  the  infant  daughter  of 
Csrsonia,  declaring  that  if  the  child  were  his,  it  must 
be  also  " the  offspring  of  high  Jove/’ll  Rut,  as  his 
ambition  enlarged  itself,  he  began  to  regard  Jupiter 
os  a rival  for  universal  empire,  and  he  contrived  an 
artificial  thunder  to  silence  that  of  heaven ; when  it 
lightened,  he  hurled  stones  into  the  air,  challenging 
the  King  of  the  Gods  to  mortal  combat,  to  decide 
their  respective  claims.^  And  then  affecting  to  be 
the  victor,  he  passed  sentence  of  banishment  upon  his 

adversary.** 

Rut,  notwithstanding  these  bravadoes,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  superstitious  terror  ; and  when  he  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
he  was  terrified  at  the  appearances  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  betrayed  the  mostchililishcowardice.l  t 
His  liorsc.  All  these  puerilities  were  less  offensive  to  the 
public,  than  the  honours  he  lavished  upon  the  Horse}  } 
which  he  had  made  one  of  his  Priests,  and  which,  by 
way  of  insult  to  the  Republic,  he  hail  declared  Con- 
sul. This  animal  was  kept  in  an  ivory  stable,  and  fed 
from  a golden  manger  j and  when  it  was  invited  to 
feast  at  the  Emperor's  tabic,  gilt  corn  was  served  up 
in  a golden  basin  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

Gamlnif  By  ^js  unbounded  profusion,  the  Treasury  was  in  a 

and  rsjit-  * 1 

c5*7*  • Suetonius,  Cal.  23. 

t It  In  mud  i’B 0,000.  English.  Suetonius,  Claud.  P. 

X Suetonius,  (M.  23. 

I Dion  Cassius,  lib,  lix.  c.  759,  761.  Suetonius,  Cat.  22. 
Josephus,  Aaii/j. 

U Jowphn*,  .intiq.  lib.  X»X. 

5 Ilian  CikMiua.  .-id  fntgaam  t-atatU  Jm'nn,  ft  quidrt*  tine 
tmimiirur,  //ofMrnrum  Ilium  rulanutu*  r trntm  ^ p luratip',  1)  iy*i  at. 
States,  dr  //J,  Hb.  I.  xvi. 

••  Eir  A«u>a£r  1 rtpait  at. 

ft  Noma  tm  audmeiarem  nut  tfCrtaatinrrm  Summit  cent  cm  plum. 
Jttarupitur  Irgitur ; urmo  lamer*  nuunkt  frtpidant,  citm  nhqnwl  irr 
dMna-  indicium  >t  pruj'rrrlm!.  Calvin,  fmtitut.  lib.  I,  c.  1. 

I*  Suetonius,  W.  Dion  Cauiui,  lib.  lix. 


fewr  months  completely  drained  j and  Caius  Csesar 
hesitated  at  no  expedient  to  raise  money.  lie  obliged 
the  most  wealthy  citizens  to  gamble  with  him  for 
enormous  sums,  which  he  was  sufficiently  sure  of 
winning  j*  and  when  they  declared  that  they  hod 
lost  all  they  possessed,  he  insisted  upon  their  throw- 
ing for  their  lives,  and  redeeming  them  when  lost,  by 
solicitation  among  their  friends  ) all  places  of  honour 
and  profit  were  set  to  sale,  and  the  purchasers  fre- 
quently were  deprived  of  their  situations  in  order  that 
theymight  be  sold  again.  Persons  of  fortune  were  daily 
accused  of  capital  offences,  that  the  Emperor  might 
either  confiscate  their  property,  or  commute  their 
sentence  into  a ruinous  fine.  Taxes  of  all  sorts,  and 
of  the  most  infamous  nature,  were  multiplied  upon 
the  poorest  classes  of  the  community,  and  even  the 
wages  of  prostitution  (os  in  modern  Prance)  were 
subject  to  a tribute,  t These  new  laws  were 
written  in  a small  character,  and  fixed  up  at  so 
great  a height,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any 
one  to  read  them,  in  order  that  the  people  might, 
through  ignorance,  become  liable  to  surcharges)} 
and  when  it  appeared  on  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
that  the  profits  of  the  bagnios  were  very  consider- 
able, the  Emperor  established  a brothel  in  his  own 
palace,  und  gave  public  notice  of  the  nature  of  the 
accommodation.  On  the  birth  of  his  daughter,^  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  plead  poverty,  and  to  proclaim 
his  readiness  to  receive  new-year’s  gifts,  to  enable 
him  to  provide  for  her  *,  and,  when,  by  all  these  ex- 
tortions, he  had  acquired  a vast  sum  of  money,  he 
spread  it  upon  the  floor,  and  rolled  himself  upon  it 
naked,  in  an  ecstacy  of  gratified  avarice.|| 

In  the  ensuing  year,  the  Emperor  caused  himself  to  be 
nominated  Consul  w'ith  L.  AproniusC’sesionus  he  re- 
signed his  own  fasces  after  thirty  days,**  and  appointed 
another  Consul.  But  he  did  not  suffer  either  of  these 
Magistrates  to  enjoy  their  empty  honours  more  than 
six  months  ; and  he  deprived  them  of  the  Consulship 
in  a manner  truly  characteristic.  When  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Actium  arrived,  which  was  usu- 
ally celebrated  as  a great  national  delivcTancc,  by 
public  thanksgivings  and  rejoicings,  Caius  Caesar  ob- 
served, that  “ as  he  was  grandson  both  of  Augustus 
and  of  Antony,  the  Consuls  could  hardly  fail  to  affront 
him,  whether  they  should  omit  to  do  honour  to  the 
victory  of  one,  or  appear  to  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  the 
other.”  The  usual  shows  were  exhibited  and  the 
Consuls  were  ignoininiously  deposed.  The  object  of 
this  wauton  injustice  was  to  make  a vacancy  for  I)o- 
railius  Afer,  who,  by  a peculiar  readiness  and  good 
fortune,  had  suddenly  attained  his  height  of  favour, 
after  escaping  from  the  imminent  risk  of  a cruel 
death.  He  was  considered  os  the  most  eloquent 
speaker  of  his  time,  and  was  consequently  on  object 
of  jealousy  to  the  Emperor,  who  valued  himself,  not 
without  reason,  upon  his  own  oratorical  powers) ft 
Afer,  unconscious  of  the  brooding  storm,  or  anxious 
to  avert  it,  erected  a statue  in  honour  of  Caius  Caesar, 
upon  the  pedestal  of  which  he  inscribed  the  words  : 
“ twice  Consul  trial,  xxvii.”  The  Emperor  pretended 
that  the  statement  contained  in  this  inscription,  was 


• Suetonius,  Cal.  41.  f Ibid.  40. 

J Ibid.  41.  i Ibid.  42. 

H Ibid.  42.  Dion  Cassias,  Hh.  liz. 

4 .41.  C«liain»  ct  CeitUnus.  See  Dion  Camas. 

••  Suetonius,  lal.  17.  -f~f-  Ibid.  53. 
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Biography.  intended  as  a censure  upon  him  for  having  aspired  to 
V— -v-— ' the  Consulship  before  the  age  Appointed  by  law  j he 
From  accordingly  impeached  Afcr  before  the  Senate,  and 

A;  D*  conducted  the  prosecution  himself  with  surprising 

skill  and  fluency.*  Domitius  perceived  his  danger} 
*?  and,  instead  of  attempting  a defence,  he  pleaded 
* guilty,  and  declared  himself  wholly  unable  to  reply  to 
^ the  able  speech  of  his  accuser,  which,  however,  he 
reviewed  in  a masterly  manner  and  with  apparent 
satisfaction,  declaring  that  Caius  C icsur  the  Orator  was 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  Caius  Csesar  the  Emperor. 
This  gross  flattery  so  delighted  Caligula,  that  he  not 
only  procured  his  acquittal,  but,  deposing  the  ordin* 
ary  Consuls,  t made  him  Consul  tujfrci  with  Cal- 
listus  his  freedman,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
Base  ton-  the  management  of  the  Senate  on  this  occasion.  This 
per  of  the  body  had  long  since  lost  all  its  dignity  and  authority, 
Sco*u?»  as  well  as  all  claim  to  respect ; and  appeared  to  have 
no  other  object  than  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor,  by  the  most  servile  adulation  and  the  most 
unprincipled  compliances.?  They  readily  acknow- 
ledged that  they  held  their  lives  and  property  by  no 
surer  tenure  than  his  clemency  ; and  they  did  not  he- 
sitate to  deprive  any  citizen  of  both,  who  might  have 
become  obnoxious  to  his  jealousy. 

AndPcofilr.  The  same  mean  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  People 
of  Home,  and  no  servility  was  too  degrading  for 
those  who  still  affected  to  boast  of  their  Republic, and 
to  despise  the  subjects  of  Monarchical  governments. 
If  there  were  some  exceptions  to  this  baseness,  they 
were  distinguished  by  the  puritanical  cant  of  the  Stoic 
Philosophy,  more  than  by  the  generous  bravery  of 
former  times,  and  served  rather  to  |>oint  one  of  Plu- 
tarch’s tales,  than  to  prove  that  any  portion  still  re- 
mained of  “ the  old  Roman  virtue.” 


Story  of 
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Of  this  description  is  the  story  told  by  Scneca,§  of 
Canus  Julius,  a young  pedant  who  chose  to  enter  the 
lists  of  disputation  with  the  Emperor,  and  to  conduct 
the  debate  in  such  a manner  as  to  ensure  his  own  de- 
struction. Accordingly,  upon  his  taking  leave,  Caius 
Cesar  called  out  to  him,  “That  you  may  not  go 
away  with  a mistaken  impression  of  the  result  of  this 
conference,  1 tell  you,  fairly,  that  you  are  condemned 
to  die.'*  **  1 heartily  thank  you,  most  gracious  Sove- 
reign,” was  the  reply  of  Canus  ; he  affected  the  most 
perfect  indifference  during  the  ten  days  which  the 
law  allowed,  between  the  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  criminal ; and  when  the  centurion  cainc  to 
lead  him  away  to  his  death,  he  was  found  playing  at  a 
game  resembling  chess,  and  jocosely  desired  the  officer 
to  bear  witness  that  though  he  could  not  stay  to 
finish  his  game,  he  had  the  advantage  in  it.  To  his 
friends  he  observed  in  a similar  strain,  “ 1 am  more 
fortunate  than  you  j for  you  are  tormented  with 
anxiety  to  know  that  of  which  I shall  be  certified  in 
a moment  j”  and  he  continued  a scholastic  discussion 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  till  the  axe  of  the 
executioner  put  a period  to  his  harangue. 

Josephus, ||  and  Philo,  5f  are  very  copious  in  their 
accounts  of  the  oppressions  which,  probably  about  this 


* Dion  Ciu*ia>,  in  C 'aligttl/i. 

t Both  Consul*  boverer  could  not  be  OrJittarU,  since  Caius 
Cesar  himself  »u  named  on  the  first  of  January. 

$ Dton  Cassiu.,  fit  U*o.  Seneca,  tie  Dot*/.  lib,  xi,  c,  )2, 

in*  TrmmtftdU.  lib.  xiv. 

4mA f.  Mb.  xvili.  Ih  0*0,  Jud,  »b.  ii. 

]L*f.  ad  QAmm. 


time,  the  Emperor  began  to  inflict  upon  the  Jews}  Calm 
and  Crevicr*  has  thought  fit  to  copy,  at  great  length, 
the  details  anil  the  speeches  which  they  have  col- . ^ ^ 

lected.  But  the  circumstances  of  this  persecution  p^jj, 
belong  more  to  Jcwisht  than  to  Roman  history,  and  A. 
wear  the  character  rather  of  one  of  Plutarch's  ro-  3*, 
mances  than  of  authentic  narrative.  to 

The  enormous  sums,  which  the  vast  extent  of  the  41. 
Homan  Empire,  and  the  passive  submission  of  the  Vast  ex- 
citizens  continued  to  supply,  were  insufficient  for  the  t*?T££J.DC0 
unprecedented  expenditure  of  Caius  Cesar,  who  was  ^ dnea- 
as  lavish  in  scattering  money  as  he  was  covetous  mature, 
amassing  it,  and  defended  his  prodigality  upon  the 
principle  that,  **  frugality  becomes  other  men,  but 
not  an  Emperor.’*?  Suetonius  possibly  exaggerates 
the  childish  extravagances  of  his  table  and  furniture, 
when  he  speaks  of  loaves  of  solid  gold  set  before  the 
guests,  and  of  the  prows  of  gallics  decorated  with 
diamonds  ; $ but  he  is  supported  by  other  testimony  in 
his  description  of  the  excessive  luxury  of  the  enter- 
tainments given  ut  the  palace,  some  of  which  arc  said 
to  have  cost  from  fifty  to  a hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  English  money  ;||  of  the  splendour  of  the  baths  and 
greenhouses,  and  other  accommodations  on  board  the 
Imperial  yachts  ; and  of  the  enormous  waste  of  labour 
employed  upon  the  Emperor's  villas,  in  attempting 
to  exalt  the  vollies  and  level  the  hills,  to  make  the 
sea  firm  ground,  and  to  cut  the  dry  land  into  bays  and 
lakes.  Amid  all  this  useless  and  mischievous  profusion, 
some  works  and  institutions  were  undertaken  more 
worthy  of  the  natural  talents  of  Caius  Caesar,  and  of  a 
refined  and  tasteful  age ; though  all  was  done  with 
that  capricious  violence,  and  arbitrary  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  which  marked  the  whole  con- 
duct of  his  reign.  He  instituted  Public  (inmes  in 
Sicily  and  in  Gaul ; and  at  Lyons  he  established 
prizes  for  Eloquence,  of  which  the  conditions  were, 
that  the  unsuccessful  candidates  should  bestow  the 
palm  upon  their  competitors,  and  proclaim  their  suc- 
cess } and  that  they  should  either  efface  their  own 
compositions  with  a sponge,  or  with  their  tongues,  or 
be  beaten  with  the  ferule,  or  cast  into  the  nearest 
water. 51  He  completed  several  useful  works  which 
had  been  commenced  by  his  predecessor  j**  and 
brought  to  Rome,  at  an  enormous  expense,  one  of 
those  celebrated  Egyptian  obelisks  which  to  this  day 
remain  among  its  noblest  ornaments.  He  pro- 
jected a commercial  harbour  at  Rhegium, ft  which 
would  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  Alexan- 
drian and  Sicilian  merchants  ; and  he  repaired  the 
ruined  walls  and  Temples  nt  Syracuse.  He  had  taken 
measures  to  cut  a canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth, to  enable  the  trading  vessels  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous and  tedious  passage  round  the  Peloponnesus  ; 
and,  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  with  Gaul,  he  in- 
tended to  have  built  a city  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Alps.  At  the  same  time  he  proposed  to  gratify  his 
own  taste  by  restoring  the  famous  Palace  of  the  for- 


* Ctt lignin,  book  viL  a.  c.  40. 

+ Some  account  of  these  transaction*  frill  be  foaad  in  TUlc- 
moat,  *nd  in  Archbishop  Utlier. 

{ Suetonius,  C’mt.  37. 

< Ibid-  *1 20.  21. 

| Seneca,  //</«•.  lib.  lx.  ten  million  sesterces.  DionCamios, 
lib.  lix. 

f Suetonius,  Cot.  20.  JurcnuJ,  1.  44. 

••  Ibid.  21. 

ft  Josephus,  Amtiy.  lib.  xix. 
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Biography-  tonate  Polycrates  at  Samos,  and  the  Sanctuary  of 
Apollo  at  Miletum. 

From  All  these  undertakings  were  not  sufficient  to  era* 
a.  D.  ploy  the  morbid  activity  of  a powerful  but  unsound 
37-  mind  ; Caius  Caesar,  from  some  motive,  at  which  his 
to  contemporaries  could  only  guess,*  determined  to  build 
41*  a bridge  across  the  bay,  from  Data  to  Pu/eefi,  a dia- 
bSa*^Jrer  tancc  of  rather  more  than  three  miles  and  a half : a 
(lie  sea?  prodigious  number  of  round-hulled  vessels  were  put 
in  requisition  for  this  preposterous  design,  and  many 
more  were  built ; and  as  soon  as  a sufficient  quantity 
were  collected,  they  were  anchored  together,  and  a 
broad  Roman  road,  formed  of  the  usual  materials,  was 
carried  over  their  decks.  Upon  the  sides  of  this  road 
inns  were  erected,  supplied  by  conduits  with  fresh 
water ; trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  ; and  a high 
parapet  defended  the  whole  from  the  surge,  and  from 
tbe  near  view  of  the  sea.  The  opening  of  this  grand 
but  useless  work,  was  conducted  in  a style  of  magni- 
ficence corresponding  with  the  boldness  of  the  under- 
taking j the  army,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  was 
marched  dry  shod  over  the  ocean,  the  Emperor  lead- 
ing the  van  on  horseback,  and  returning  by  the  same 
road  in  triumph.  Largesses,  speeches,  and  feasting 
followed,  which  continued  throughout  the  night ; and 
so  admirable  was  the  contrivance  for  lighting  the 
bridge,  that,  according  to  the  inflated  language  of  tbe 
Imperial  flatterers,  the  absence  of  the  Sun  was  scarcely 
perceived.  The  weather  proved  serenely  calm,  and 
Caius  Caesar  indulged  the  belief,  that  Neptune  stood 
more  in  awe  of  him  that  he  hod  done  of  Xerxes  on  a 
similar  occasion  ; but  the  complete  gratification  of  his 
vanity  and  luxnry  could  not  calm  his  passion  for 
cruelty ; and  part  of  the  amusement  afforded  him, 


command  of  eight  legions,  which  had  been  stationed  C«u* 
upon  the  banks  of  tbe  Rhine  since  the  reign  of  Au- 
gust  us  ; and  he  began  immediately  to  enforce  the  most 
rigid  discipline.  Those  officers  who  failed  to  bring 
up  their  respective  corps  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  V®" 
general  orders,  were  either  deprived  of  their  seniority,  4- 
or  cashiered  ; and  he  dismissed  from  the  army  a num-  u>  * 
ber  of  veteran  invalids  who,  according  to  the  regula-  41. 
tion  of  the  service,  were  entitled  to  pensions  and  re- 
wards.* But  after  all  this  parade  and  expense,  there 
was  as  little  disposition  to  face  actual  danger  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  as  there  was  in  the  Germans  to 
offer  him  any  resistance  : he  was  obliged  therefore  to 
contrive  a mock  fight  with  some  boys,  wlioui  he  had 
concealed  in  a wood  ; after  which  exploit  he  congra- 
tulated his  brave  comrades  on  their  important  victory ; t 
affected  to  treat  with  contempt  those  who  had  no 
share  in  the  action  ; and  wrote  pathetic  letters  to  the 
Senate,  complaining  that  the  People  of  Rome  were 
indulging  themselves  in  the  lap  of  peace  and  plenty, 
whilst  their  Emperor  was  fighting  their  bottles,  and 
enduring  every  species  of  hardship  and  danger. 

About  the  same  time  an  event  occurred  which  con-  Conquest 
tributed  not  a little  to  the  gratification  of  his  puerile  Britain, 
ambition.  Adminius,  the  son  of  Cunobellinus,  a 
British  Chieftain,  having  been  banished  by  his  father, 
arrived  in  Gaul  with  a slender  retinae,  and  claimed 
the  protection  of  Casar,  who  thought  proper  to  re- 
present this  adventure  as  the  submission  of  the  whole 
island  of  Britain  to  his  arms  ; and  accordingly  di- 
rected the  bearers  of  his  despatches  to  go  to  the  Forum 
and  to  the  Curia  in  a carriage  of  slate,  and  to  deliver 
them  only  to  the  Consuls  in  full  Senate  assembled  in 
the  Temple  of  Mars,  as  if  some  important  addition  hod 


consisted  in  throwing  the  spectators  over  the  parapet 
Into  the  sea,  and  in  running  down,  with  ships  of 
war,  the  numerous  boats  which  crowded  around  tbe 
spectacle.f 

Ridiculous  There  was  nothing  for  which  the  thoughtless  irn- 
ex Partition  petuoslty  and  selfish  timidity  of  Caius  Cteaar  was  less 
of  Cams  adapted  than  a military  expedition;  for  although  he 
uw'  hod  been  bred  in  camps,  and  early  accustomed  to  dis- 
cipline, his  irregular  life  and  violent  temper  had 
totally  disqualified  him  for  the  duties  of  a soldier. 
But  his  inordinate  vanity  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with- 
out having  gained  at  least  the  semblance  of  martial 
glory ; and  he  set  out  for  a German  campaign  with 
so  little  previous  preparation,  that  all  the  activity  of 
his  officers,  aod  all  the  resources  of  the  Empire  were 
insufficient  to  raise  men,  and  to  collect  supplies  as 
rapidly  as  he  required  them.  Universal  confusion  and 
haste  prevailed : J veteran  cohorts  and  new  levies  were 
seen  marching  from  every  point  to  join  the  Emperor  ; 
the  roads  were  thronged  with  waggons  laded  with 
enormous  quantities  of  provisions  and  of  ammunition; 
and  the  Praetorian  guards  were  so  exhausted  by  forced 
marches  that,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  they  were 
constrained  to  lay  their  standards  upon  the  baggage  j 
when,  on  a sudden,  the  Emperor  grew  weary  of  this 
violent  motion,  and  reclining  on  his  litter,  proceeded 
with  all  the  pomp  and  luxurious  leisure  of  an  Oriental 
despot. 

Seventy  of  Upon  his  arrival  at  head  quarters,  he  assumed  the 
discipline. 

• Suetonius,  Cal.  19. 
t IMm  Cassias,  Ub.  lix.  _ 

$ Suetonius,  Cal.  43.  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  lix. 


been  made  to  the  Imperial  dominions. 

In  the  midst  of  these  successes,  a trifling  alarm  in-  Unsacress- 
dneed  the  Emperor  to  return  suddenly  to  Rome  ; and  *“!  co*t" 
during  his  stay  in  the  Capital,  he  discovered,  J or  af- 
fected  to  discover, § a plot  for  his  destruction,  in  which 
several  of  the  principal  Senators,  and  his  two  surviving 
sisters  were  implicated.  Executions  and  confiscations 
followed  of  course  ; tbe  Princesses  were  banished  for 
life  to  the  island  of  Poutia,  and  were  deprived  of  all 
their  property,  the  major  part  of  which  the  Emperor 
carried  with  him  on  his  return  into  Gaul,  and  sold  by 
public  auction  ;|]  and  so  great  was  the  profit  of  the 
sale,  that  lie  was  induced  to  send  to  Rome  for  a 
large  quantity  of  his  own  splendid  furniture  and  rich 
jewellery,  for  the  same  purpose. — But  the  display  of 
wealth  which  the  Gauls  had  made  in  these  purchases 
was  calculated  to  stimulate,  rather  than  to  satisfy  the 
cupidity  of  Caius  Caesar ; and  that  unhappy  Province^ 
was  more  cruelly  impoverished  by  his  rapine  and  ex- 
actions, than  if  it  bod  been  plundered  by  a conqueror. 

A great  number  of  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy 
among  the  officers  of  the  army,  were  sacrificed  on 
suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  allcdged 
cons  piracy  ; and  among  these  were  some  who  had 
held  commands  in  the  Province  for  many  years,  and  had 
enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of  enriching  themselves.** 

• Suetonius,  Cat.  44. 
f Ibid.  45,  I>ton  Cassini,  for.  or. 

J Tacitus,  lib.  jiv.  stvMai.  iL 
6 Dion  Cassius,  in  lata, 

||  Suetonius,  Cat.  .T9, 
f Dion  Cassius.  lib.  lix. 

•*  Julius  Saccrdm.  Lcatuhn  Getulicus.  Marcus  Leyidus. 

Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lix. 
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It  remained,  however,  to  make  good  hi*  undertak- 
ing in  Britain  ; and  with  tha  view  he  inarched  his 
whole  army,  to  the  number  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  towards  the  coast.  But  when  he 
arrived  upon  the  sea-sboro,  instead  of  preparing  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops,  he  drew  them  up  in  order 
of  battle  ; and  while  11U  men  wondered  what  design 
the  Emperor  could  he  meditating,  he  ordered  them  to 
fill  their  helmets  with  shells,  which  he  called  “ the 
spoils  of  the  Ocean  due  to  the  Capitol  and  to  the 
Palace.*’*  After  this  exploit,  he  assured  his  soldier* 
that  their  toil*  and  perils  were  at  an  end  ; and  distri- 
buting a largess  of  a hundred  denarii  (about  three 
guineas)  to  each  man,  he  bade  them  “from  hence- 
forth be  happy  and  rich/’ 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  preparations  for 
turns  for  a a Triumph  j and  not  satisfied  with  a number  of  Ger- 
Triumpb*  mnn  hostages  and  criminals,  whom  he  treated  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  he  compelled  many  of  the  tallest  and 
most  martial  Gauls,  without  regard  to  their  rank,  to 
assume  German  names  and  habits, t and  even  to  learn 
the  German  language,  that  he  might  pass  them  for 
captive*  of  that  nation.  The  transports  which  hud 
been  fitted  out  to  convey  him  to  Britain  were  dragged, 
at  a vast  expense,  over  land  to  Rome  5 and  an  enor- 
mous light-house  was  erected  upon  the  beach,  on  which 
the  shells  had  been  gathered,  as  a trophy  of  bis 
victory. 

Attempt  to  His  return  to  Rome  was  accelerated  by  an  attempt 
decimate  greater  atrocity  than  any  which  he  had  before  con- 
tin:  legion*.  ce|ve<j>  He  resolved  to  massacre  the  whole  of  thoee 
legions  which  had  mutinied  against  his  father,  upon 
the  death  of  Augustus  ft  and  though  he  was  with 
great  difficulty  convinced  of  the  danger  of  such  a 
prodigious  effusion  of  blood,  he  could  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  punishing  them  by  decimation.  The 
troops,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  submit  pa- 
tiently to  this  unprecedented  barbarity  ; and  the  Em- 
peror, upon  the  first  symptom  of  discontent,  was 
seized  with  a panic,  and  lied  to  Italy  in  the  utmost 
consternation.  He  had  previously  entered  upon  his 
third  Consulship  without  a colleague. $ 

The  Senate  haul  descended  to  the  most  shameless 
adulation  in  their  addresses  to  the  Emperor,  on  (be 
occasion  of  his  pretended  achievements,  and  on  his 
escape  from  the  treasons  which  had  been  brought  to 
light ; and  they  had  decreed  him  an  Ovation : but 
Caius  C.csar,  who  considered  an  ordinary  Triumph  as 
too  little  for  his  merits,  was  furiously  indigpant  that 
they  should  presume  to  offer  him  an  inferior  honour ; 
he  refused  to  receive  some  of  the  Deputies  from  Rome, 
and  forbade  others  to  enter  the  Province  ; and  they 
who  were  admitted  to  his  presence,  were  treated  with 
the  grossest  ignominy,  and  sent  back  to  the  Senate 

with  the  most  alarming  threats  ; |l  in  consequence  of 

which,  no  Magistrate  durst  convene  the  Senate,  and 
nil  the  business  of  the  Empire  was  suspended  till  his 
return.  He  entered  the  city  on  his  own  birth-day, 
with  the  usual  ceremonies  of  an  Ovation  blit  be  hod 
forbidden  any  of  the  Senators  to  meet  him  on  the 
road,  and  fenr  kept  many  others  from  witnessing  the 
procession ; so  that  he  had  rather  the  air  of  a wild 
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beast  approaching  the  fold,  than  of  a victorious  Prince  Cains 
returning  t®  bis  subjects.  C^r^u. 

His  bosom  boiled  with  rage  against  the  Nobility  ; v * j 
and  he  studied  to  mortify,  and,  if  possible,  to  extir- 
pate  them  ; he  deprived  all  the  ancient  Aristocratic  ^ Vm 
families  of  their  heraldic  honours,*  and  obliged  those  37 
of  the  highest  rank  to  submit  to  the  most  degrading  to 
offices;  all  eminence  or  merit, oven  in  bis  own  ser-  41, 
vice,  was  equally  dangerous  ; and  no  man  could  be  Senility  of 
commended  but  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  As  his  dcs-  the  Senate, 
pot  ism  became  more  wanton,  the  servility  of  the 
Homans  grew  more  base ; and  even  Generals,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  courage  in  the 
field,  were  found  capable  of  the  meanest  flattery  at 
Court.  Vitdlius,  who  had  gained  sufficient  credit  by  his 
military  conduct  as  necessarily  exposed  him  to  danger, 
eluded  it  by  on  ingenious  reply,  which,  though  it 
satisfied  the  self-love  of  the  Emperor,  must  have  been 
felt  by  the  whole  Court  to  be  a severe  and  cutting  sar- 
casm. f Caius  CtBsar  was  boasting  of  his  amatory  suc- 
cesses in  the  heavens,  and  appealed  to  Vitellius,  w hether 
he  had  not  seen  him  enjoy  the  favours  of  the  Moon  : 
the  General,  bolding  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to 
protect  them  from  the  bright  rays  of  the  Emperor, 
answered,  that  **  the  Gods  are  only  visible  in  such 
situations  to  each  other,  and  not  to  mortals."  \ 

But  although  the  independent  spirit  of  true  virtue  mired  sad 
was  extinct  in  Rome,  the  natural  passions  of  hatred,  indiroatioa 
and  revenge,  and  selfish  fear,  which  can  never  be  sup-  nf  the 
pressed  by  tyranny,  rendered  the  situation  of  the  *’eoPle‘ 
tyrant  as  dangerous  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
Treasonable  designs  were  formed ; and  more  than  one 
plot  was  prematurely  discovered,  and  added  to  the 
long  list  of  proscriptions,  and  of  judicial  murders,  all 
who  were  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  or  capable  of  gra- 
tifying avarice.  The  accounts  which  have  reached 
us  of  these  conspiracies  are,  however,  so  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  that  their  existence  is  rather  inferred 
than  related  ; and  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius  differ 
so  much  from  each  other,  and  are  both  so  deficient  in 
arrangement  and  perspicuity,  that  the  events  of  this 
reign  are  not  to  be  adjusted  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty, und  must,  after  all,  be  subject  to  great  un- 
certainty. 

Caras  Cesar  had  entered  upon  his  fourth  Consul-  Conspiracy 
ship,§  about  a month,  when  that  vengeance  which,  °f  Cherea. 
however  odious  in  the  perpetrator,  is  amply  merited  A-  D* 
by  such  bloody  and  profligate  oppressors,  delivered 
the  world  from  his  cruel  yoke.  Among  the  officers 
of  his  guards  was  Cassini  Chasrca,  a veteran  of  high 
character  and  tried  courage,  and  shrewdly  suspected 
of  entertaining  Republican  opinions.  The  Emperor 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taunting  this  bruve  man  with 
having  a feeble  and  effeminate  voice,  and  had  more 
than  once  called  him  “ coward  an  ftisult  never 
forgiven  by  a soldier ; and  whenever  it  came  to 
Chsrea’s  turn  to  wait  upon  him,  in  order  to  receive 
the  watchword,  he  gave  him  some  nomc|j  which  could 
not  be  repeated  by  the  officer  to  the  soldiers,  without 
ex]»osing  himself  to  ridicule  and  shame.  Irritated 
beyond  endurance  by  these  repeated  insults,  Chierea 
sounded  some  others  of  the  most  disaffected  persons 


* Suetonius,  Cal.  46.  Dion  Csssius,  toe.  til. 
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Biography,  about  the  Court/  and  particularly  Valeria*  Asiaticus, 
who  was  known  to  retain  a keen  sense  of  the  in- 
juries he  had  received  from  Caius  Caesar  ; for  the 
Emperor,  not  content  with  the  seduction  of  his  wife, 
had  rallied  him  in  public  upon  the  subject,  in  the 
grossest  and  most  offensive  language. t The  design 
which  they  were  maturing,  would  have  been  crushed 
in  its  infancy,  but  for  the  constancy  of  Quintilia,  an 
actress,  who  endured  the  rack  without  betraving 
Pompadius,  a nobleman,  with  whom  she  had  an 
intrigue,  and  whose  imprudence  had  excited  suspicion. 
The  suffering*  of  this  woman | served  to  incense  Ae 
conspirators,  particularly  C hierea,  who  presided  at 
her  punishment,  and  to  hasten  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purpose.  § It  was,  of  course,  preceded  by 
the  usual  train  of  prodigies : the  statue  of  Jupiter 
burst  out  into  a horse-laugh,  to  the  great  terror 
of  some  workmen  who  were  employed  about  itj 
several  persons,  and  amongst  others  the  Emperor 
himself,  had  ominous  dreams ; and  an  astrologer 
warned  him  to  u beware  of  Cassius,”  which  he  in- 
terpreting of  Cassius  Longinus,  then  Proconsul  of 
Asia,  despatched  orders  for  his  execution,  which  were, 
fortunately,  superseded  by  his  own  death. || 

It  had  been  resolved  to  assassinate  the  Emperor 
during  the  Palatine  Games.  In  the  three  first  days  no 
favourable  opportunity  occurred,  and  Chaerea  begun 
to  grow  impatient  and  desperate ; but  he  was  re- 
strained by  the  prudence  of  the  other  conspirators 
from  attempting  open  violence. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  Games,  Caligula  was  op- 
pressed by  indigestion,  and  seemed  inclined  to  remain 
in  the  theatre,  instead  of  returning,  as  usual,  to  dinner, 
about  one  o'clock  ; but  he  was  prevailed  on  to  try  the 
bath,  and  was  actually  going  home  for  that  purpose, 
when  he  was  met  in  a narrow  passage  by  a company 
of  youths,  who  were  to  perform  a scenic  representa- 
tion before  him ; his  eagerness  to  enjoy  this  entertain- 
ment would  have  induced  him  to  return  to  the  theatre, 
had  not  the  boy*  requested  time  to  warm  themselves 
at  this  moment  Chterea  stmek  him,  and  he  was  soon 
despatched ; for  above  thirty  wounds  were  found  in 
his  body  ; and  Dion  Cassius  affirms,  that  the  con- 
spirators tore  his  flesh  with  their  teeth.** 
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• Clemens,  Cornelius  Sabin  us,  CallUtus  Eparchus,  Ac.  Dion 
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to  whom  the  Emperor  gave  a reward  for  her  fidelity  to  her 
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supposition  appears  very  improbable. 
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V Suetonius,  Cal,  57.  Ibid.  58. 
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Thu*  perished  Caius  Cxtot  in  the  twenty-ninth  Cain* 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  flagitious  ,c*w 
reign.*  His  character  is  sufficiently  depicted  in  hi*  , ( 
conduct.  Historians  have  assigned  him  a superiority 
of  natural  talents,  powers  of  eloquence,  and  lite-  V°? 
rary  acquirements,  which  a life  of  debauchery  could 
not  wholly  quench.  His  health  had  never  been  good,  t^* 
and  his  constitution  impaired  by  his  vices,  was  severely  41. 
shaken  in  the  illness  which  was  attributed  to  Carsonia'g  rjurBCter 
amatory  potion.  His  disorder  appears  to  have  af- 
fected his  intellects  ; and  Suetonius  relate*/ that  he 
was  himself  so  impressed  with  this  idea,  as  to  have 
entertained  an  intention  of  retiring,  perhaps  to  Anti- 
cyra,  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a course  of  medi- 
cine. In  his  habits  of  life,  he  was  as  irregular  and 
inconstant  as  might  be  expected  in  a madman.  He 
appeared  sometimes  in  the  dress  of  a female,  and 
often  in  that  of  a barbarian ; frequently  he  adopted 
the  costume  of  the  different  male,  or  even  female. 

Deities  ; and  at  other  times  he  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
triumphant  General,  or  the  armour  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great.; 

He  devoted  himself  eagerly  to  low  and  degrading 
exercises,  and  was  ambitious  to  excel  in  driving,  and 
sword-playing,  in  dancing,  singing,  and  even  in  act- 
ing $ 

In  the  confusion  which  ensued  upon  his  assassin*-  Death  of 
lion,  the  Empress  was  stabbed  by  a Centurion,  and  Csraonia 
her  child  dashed  against  a wall  und  killed  ;|l  the  body 
of  Cayiar  was  hastily  interred,  after  being  half  burnt,  c 1 
in  a private  garden  ;^[  and  was  not  honoured  with  the 
rites  of  sepulture  till  the  return  of  his  sisters  from 
exile,  when  the  persons  who  were  employed  to  re- 
move it,  were  said  to  have  been  alarmed  by  frequent 
apparitions.** 

The  news  of  his  death  was,  for  some  time,  dis- 
trusted, the  people  suspecting  that  it  was  an  artifice 
to  try  their  loyalty  ;tt  but  when  the  report  was  con- 
firmed, the  Senate  met  in  the  Capitol,  not  in  the  Julian 
Curia,  which  they  regarded  as  the  tomb  of  their  in- 
dependence, and  ventured  to  deliberate  upon  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Republic. 


tlnirtion  that  ran  be  pat  upon  the  word*  of  Dion  Cassius,  <rig*»r 
/ycvjdrre,  whtrb  literally  imply,  as  Crevier  understands  them, 
that  they  cat  part  of  tbr  corpse. 

• He  rricned  three  years,  ten  months,  and  eight  days. 
Suetonius,  Cal.  59. 

f Cat.  1.  I Dion  Cassius,  lac.  cit. 

$ Suetonius,  Cal  54. 

||  Ihid.  lib.  lix.  Dion  Cassius,  fib.  lix.  nb.jSacm. 

T Josephus  rays,  bv  M.  Agrippa. 

•*  Suetonius,  (M  59.  t+  Ibid.  60. 
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Tib.  Clau- 
dius made 
Emperor. 


Birth  and 
early  life  of 
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The  spirited  conduct  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  death 
of  Caius  Ctesar,  produced  even  less  important  conse- 
quences than  might  hare  been  anticipated.  A few 
Republican  speeches  were  made  in  the  Senate-house, 
and  in  the  Forum,  for  which  the  speakers  afterwards 
suffered  ; but  the  Consuls  wonted  firmness,  and  the 
Senators  had  long  ceased  to  be  warriors  j and  though 
the  few  troops  in  the  city  submitted  for  the  moment 
to  their  commands,  they  were  only  waiting  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Prastorian  cohorts  and  German  guards, 
who  were  in  fact  masters  of  the  Empire:*  the  popu- 
lace, for  the  most  part,  were  actuated  by  no  political 
principle,  but  were  ready  to  afford  their  acclamations 
to  the  prevailing  party. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Court  party,  and  of  the 
foreign  guards,  was  to  massacre  all  who  had  par- 
ticipatcd  in  the  murder  of  the  Emperor ; and 
several  persons  of  distinction, t who  imprudently  ex- 
posed themselves,  became  the  victims  of  their  fury. 
But  this  violence  subsided  upon  their  discovering 
Claudius,  who  had  concealed  himself  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  Palace,  and  being  drawn  from  bis  biding 
place,  threw  himself  at  their  fret  in  the  utmost  terror, 
and  besought  them  to  spare  his  life.  The  soldiers  in 
the  Palace  immediately  saluted  him  Emperor,  and 
the  Pnetorian  cohorts  and  city  troops  agreed  in  sup- 
porting  him ; so  that  the  Senate,  after  a feeble  attempt 
at  remonstrance,  were  forced  to  confirm  the  election, 
and  the  triumph  of  military  despotism ; and  Claudius 
set  the  first  example  of  paying  the  army  for  the 
Imperial  dignity  by  a largess  from  the  public 
Treasury.} 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  motive  for  the 
choice  which  the  army  made  of  Claudius,  than  that 
which  they  themselves  professed,  * His  relationship  to 
the  whole  family  of  the  Ctesars."  Claudius,  who  was 
now  fifty  years  old,  hud  never  done  any  thing  to  gain 
popularity,  or  to  display  those  qualities  which  attach 
soldiers.  He  had  been  a rickety  child,  and  the  de- 
velopcment  of  his  faculties  was  retarded  by  his  bodily 
infirmities  ; and  although  he  outgrew  his  complaints, 
and  became  distinguished  as  a polite  scholar,  and  an 
elegant  writer,^  his  spirits  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  disease  and  of  severe  treatment,  and  he  re- 
tained much  of  the  timidity  and  indolence  of  his  child- 
hood ||  He  was  the  second  son  of  Drusus  and 
Antonia,  and  consequently  grand-nephew  to  Augustus, 
who  treated  him  with  great  consideration,  encouraged 
him  in  his  literary  pursuits,  and,  at  his  death,  left  him 
a considerable  legacy  .f  But  during  the  reign  of 


Tiberius,  finding  himself  regarded  at  Court  with  that  Tiberias 
mortifying  contempt  which  always  aggravates,  and  Claudios 
often*  generates  intellectual  deficiencies,  he  gave  him-  I>ru*u* 
seif  up  to  gross  sensuality  and  to  low  company,*  and  c*“r* 
consoled  himself,  under  his  degradation,  with  the  sc-  v * 

curity  which  it  brought  with  it.  Tiberius  endeavoured 
by  his  Will  to  compensate  for  his  neglect  during  his 
life,  and  added  liberally  to  the  fortune  of  Claudius. 

When  Caligulu  succeeded  to  the  Empire,  his  uncle 
had  shrewdness  to  discover  that  his  life  depended  upon 
maintaining  his  reputation  for  incapacity  ; and  he  not 
only  yielded  unresistingly  to  the  natural  phlegm  of 
his  temperament,  but  even  affected  an  insensibility 
which  he  had  not  formerly  exhibited,  and  suffered 
himself  to  become  the  butt  of  Court  parasites,  and  the 
subject  of  their  practical  jokes,  t 

The  excitement  of  novelty,  on  his  first  accession,  HU  con- 
produced  efforts  of  sagacity  and  prudence,  of  which  d“rt  upon 
none,  who  had  previously  known  him,  believed  him  *ccrt” 
capable.  To  have  suffered  Chaerea  to  escape  would  have  * 
argued  extreme  weakness,  and  would  have  afforded 
a dangerous  example  j and  the  punishment  of  Lupus, 
who  had  assassinated  the  Empress  Orsonia  and  her 
child,  was  a debt  to  public  justice  which  could  not  be 
remitted:  these  two  criminals}  were,  therefore, con-  DeaUuiof 
deraned  to  suffer  death ; and  Sabinus,  not  choosing  to  Cbawea, 
survive  them,  died  at  the  same  time  by  his  own  hand.  Jaipaa,  ui 

But,  having  made  these  indispensable  sacrifices  to  s*b‘BU*’ 
his  own  safety,  Claudius  immediately  published  unActofAtn- 
act  of  indemnity  for  the  security  of  all  those  who  oesty. 
had,  during  the  two  days  of  anarchy  which  followed 
his  election,  attempted  to  restore  the  Republic  j nor 
would  he  suffer  any  man  to  be  accused  for  having 
insulted  or  injured  him  when  a private  person ; and 
he  treated  Gatba  with  constant  Kindness  and  confi- 
dence, although  he  knew  that  he  had  been  his  com- 
petitor for  the  Empire.^ 

He  recalled  the  two  sisters  of  Cains  Cesar  from  Mildness 
banishment, ||  and  rescinded  all  the  sanguinary  and  *n<?  mot^" 
tyrannical  edicts  of  that  bloody  despot.  The  Registers, 
entitled  Pugio  and  Gladius,  together  with  the  criminatory 
documents  of  Tiberius,  and  the  poisonous  preparations 
which  were  found  in  the  private  cabinets  of  the  late 
Emperor,  were  committed  to  the  flames. But 
although  he  laboured  to  render  his  administration  in 
all  things  opposite  to  that  of  Ids  predecessor,  yet  with 
a show  of  unusual,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  delicacy, 
he  forbade  the  anniversary  of  his  own  accession  to  be 
kept,  because  it  was  also  the  day  of  Caligula's  murder. 


From 
A.  D. 

41. 

to 

54. 


• Gibbon,  DnBmt  *»d  Fir//,  vol.  i. 

f A»pr*tias  NurlwoiA*,  Antrim,  and  some  others  of  les*  note, 
t Suetonius  Claud.  10.  ftdaadena.  H.S.  1120.  English,  to  each 
pivn.  Dion  Cusiiu,  til*,  lx. 

t Tacitus,  Amud.  lib.  xtti.  c.  3.  Suetonius,  Claud.  41.  Dion 
Cassius, 

| Surtonius,  Claud.  2.  f lbvo. 

VOL.  X* 


* Dion  Cassius  lib.  lx. 
f Surtonius,  Claud.  7. 

* Ibid.  11.  appears  to  intimate  that  others  of  the  conspira- 
tors suffered. 

$ Suetonius,  Galba.  7. 

|l  Dion  Cassius,  tib.  lx.  Agrippina  and  Julia. 

* Dioa  Cassius,  lib.  lx. 
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His  Piety. 


Constitu- 
tional ad- 
ministra- 
tion. 


Aud  popu- 
larity. 


Capacity  of 
Claudios. 


Claudius  displayed  much  of  what  was  then  termed 
Piety,  in  the  honour*  which  he  caused  to  be  paid  to 
the  memory  of  his  deceased  relatives,  even  of  those 
who,  in  his  childhood,  had  treated  him  with  unkind- 
ness and  neglect.*  But,  although  he  appeared  anxious 
to  magnify  the  dignity  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  ex- 
tremely moderate  in  assuming  titles  of  distinction  for 
himself,  or  for  the  living  members  of  his  family  ; he 
even  declined  the  salutation  of  Emperor,  and  would 
not  accept  that  of  Pater  Putrur,  till  he  thought  that 
his  public  conduct  had  merited  it.f 

He  repealed  the  arbitrary  law  relating  to  High 
Treason,  which  had  been  perverted  to  such  oppressive 
purposes  in  the  two  preceding  reigns,;  and  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
by  giving  weight  and  inllucncc  to  the  other  branches 
of  the  Constitution.  He  revived  the  Privy  Council 
which  Tiberius  had  discontinued,  and  referred  all 
mutters  of  importance,  even  those  by  which  the  greatest 
popularity  was  to  be  gained,  to  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  ; and  when  he  thought  proper  to  enter  the 
Senate-house,  with  his  usual  escort  of  guards,  he  first 
requested  the  consent  of  the  Conscript  Fathers  to  the 
admission  of  the  military.^  He  evinced  the  same  re- 
spect for  the  authority  of  the  Consuls,  to  whom  he 
paid  in  his  own  person  no  less  marks  of  attention  than 
they  were  used  to  receive  from  every  common  citi- 
zen ;||  and  he  observed  the  Constitutional  privileges 
of  all  Orders  In  the  State  with  scrupulous  courtesy. 
The  Tribunes  of  the  People  were  highly  gratified,  on 
a public  occasion,  by  his  apologizing  for  having  no 
seats  to  offer  them  ;^[  and  the  populace  were  delighted 
to  find  the  private  property  of  the  Emperor  subject 
to  the  common  law,  and  liable  to  the  public  burdens.** 
At  the  same  time  all  the  new  taxes  were  remitted  j 
and  much  of  the  property  which  had  been  unjustly 
confiscated,  was  restored  to  the  rightful  owners,  or  to 
their  representatives  ; and,  to  prevent  the  injuries 
frequently  offered  to  noble  families  by  the  selfish  servility 
of  the  Courtiers,  he  procured  an  Act  to  be  passed,  de- 
claring void  all  legacies  to  the  Emperor,  bequeathed 
bv  any  person  having  on  heir  at  law. ft 

These,  and  many  other  just  and  salutary  regulation!, 
which  the  Emperor  was  diligent  in  enforcing,  and 
faithful  in  obeying,  together  with  his  affable  demean- 
our, and  generous  temper,  rendered  him  so  popular, 
that  upon  a false  report  of  his  assassination,  the  mob 
assembled  in  a tumultuous  manner,  vociferating  thut 
the  Senators  were  “ parricides,"  and  the  army 
'c  traitors/*  and  a dangerous  insurrection  would  have 
followed,  if  the  news  had  not  been  speedily  contra- 
dicted.;; 

An  attachment  so  strong  could  hardly  have  existed, 
had  Claudius  been  really  f‘  so  silly  an  Emperor/'^ 
(fftpwv  *«]  /uopo*,  Dion  Cassius,)  ns  historian*  have 
generally  represented  him  ; and  indeed  the  great 
number  of  judicious  and  useful  enactments  madeduring 
hi*  reign,  which  Suetoniu9,||||  and  Dion  Cassius  have 
related  in  their  usual  desultory  and  unconnected  man- 
ner, sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  not  only  sincerely 


Dion  Cuiiai,  lib.  lx.  Suetonius,  Claud-  II. 
t Sartoaia*,  CJmU.  12.  * Dion  CWlBt,  lib.  lx- 

l CUnuL  l2*  It  lbW.  23. 

JJ rbUl  1)10X1  lib.  lx. 

I ,r  - . ...  U Siwtoniua,  C7W.  12. 

i Corner,  vnl.  lit.  p.  ICO. 

| in  Claud.  17. 19.  23.  2b.  Dion  Cawiui,  lib,  lx.  jautm. 


desirous  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  but  moreover  Tiberias 
was  well  qualified  to  judge  of  th?  measures  by  which  Claodiua 
the  great  object  might  be  secured.  The  magnificent  **r,“u* 
works,  ami  the  noble  sentiments  which  are  ascribed  to  r c***r# 
him,  oblige  m to  attribute  the  fatuity  which  charac- 
terises some  parts  of  his  conduct  to  other  causes  than 
natural  imbecility  j and  serve  to  show,  that  the  most 
valuable  qualities  may  become  useless,  and  even 
contemptible,  from  the  early  and  unlimited  indulgence 
of  sensuality.* 

He  had  been,  nt  an  early  age,t  betrothed  first  to  OxorUm* 
^Emilia  Lepida,  with  whom  he  refused  to  consummate  ^apofckwi*. 
his  marriage,  on  account  of  some  offence  taken  by 
Augustus ; and  soon  afterwards  to  Livia  Medullina,  a 
young  lady  of  very  high  extraction,  who  died  on  the 
wedding-day.  He  subsequently  married  Plantia  Ur- 
guliuiillu,  whom  he  divorced  with  ignominy,  on  sus- 
picion of  adultery  and  murder;  and  ^£lia  Petino,  from 
whom  he  was  separated  on  slighter  grounds.  He 
then  took  to  wife  the  infamous  Measalina,  whose 
revolting  immodesty  and  abandoned  profligacy  have 
become  proverbial ; ; and  whose  cruelty  and  falsehood 
prompted  him  to  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice 
equally  against  his  inclination  and  bis  judgment. 

The  influence  of  this  wicked,  but  able  woman,  was  Governed 
supported  by  that  of  three  favourite  officers  of  the  **7 
household,  who  from  the  base  condition  of  slaves 
had  been  raised  to  situations  of  the  highest  trust  and 
honour.  $ Pallas  wus  made  Treasurer,  Narcissus 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Callistus  a sort  of  Minister  of 
the  Home  Department ; and  this  evil  triumvirate  so 
uubluxbingly  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  that  when  the  Emperor  complained  of  the 
poverty  of  his  Exchequer,  he  was  told  that  he  might 
be  rich  enough  if  he  could  prevail  upon  two  of  his 
freed  men  to  tukc  him  into  partnership  . ||  Into  such 
hands  the  indolent  habits  and  gross  tastes  of  Claudius 
Induced  him  to  commit  that  power,  which  he  was  him- 
self capable  of  exercising  in  the  most  beneficial  man- 
ner ; and  abuses  of  the  worst  tendency  were  sanc- 
tioned by  bis  authority,  whilst  he  was  indulging  in  the 
revelry  of  the  table,  preparing  for  renewed  gluttony 
by  the  use  of  emetics,  or  sleeping  off  the  effects  of 
his  intemperance.^  It  is  added,  that  his  torpidity 
and  abstraction  were  gTeatly  aggravated  by  soporific 
dnigs,  which  the  Empress  administered  in  his  drink, 
thut  she  might  securely  leave  her  place  by  his  side  to 
be  occupied  by  one  of  her  maids,  whilst  she  herself 
resorted  by  night  to  the  public  stews.*  * During  the 
fits  of  languor  which  ensued,  Claudius  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  all  that  pussed  around  him  ; and  suffered 
his  orders  to  be  revoked,  liis  appointments  cancelled, 
and  his  friends  of  the  highest  rank  treated  with  indig- 
nity in  his  presence.  All  the  patronage  of  the  Em- 
pire became  the  property  of  Messalina  and  of  the 
Ministers  ; and  whosoever  presumed  to  remonstrate 
against  their  proceeding*  was  sure  to  fed  the  weight 
or  their  vengeance. 

Their  earliest  victim  was  Julia,  ft  the  daughter  of  Julia  and 
Gcrmanieus,  whom  the  Empress  thought  proper  to  5c*l*®* 
accuse  of  incontinence,  and  who  was,  in  consequence,  Mc«*lina 

• Gifford,  Prr/l  TV  am.  Juvenal,  calls  bim  M a pedantic  *ot, 
tinshlf  to  govern  liinwelf.“ 


+•  Suetonius,  Claud.  26. 

S Fliny,  lib.  xxxiii.  e.10, 
y Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lx. 
ft  Suetonius,  Claud,  29. 


J See  Juvenal.  Sal.  ri.  nod  r, 
f|  Snetmrins,  Claud.  28. 

••  Juvenal,  Sat  vt.  and  x. 
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first  exited,  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  Seneca,  the 
Philosopher,  was,  at  the  name  time,  banished  to  Corsica 
From  as  the  partner  in  her  guilt.*  The  real  offence  of  the 
**  Dm  Princess  was  the  unbending  haughtiness  of  her  tern- 
4l*  per,  which  would  not  permit  her  to  sloop  to  characters 

* whom  the  despised  ; that  of  the  man  of  letters  was 

the  influence  which  his  talents  might  be  supposed  to 
possess  over  tbe  Emperor.  There  was  no  act  in  the 
whole  reign  of  Claudius  which  tended  so  strongly 
as  this  did  to  reflect  dishonour  upon  his  administra- 
tion, and  to  alienate  those  on  whose  suffrage  depends 
the  opinion  of  posterity. 

*>rin(*d*  ***  ®*on  Cassius  places  m the  first  year  of  Claudius 
their  doml-  the  restoration  of  Antiochus  to  the  King- 

nioiwby  dom  of  Commagcna,  of  which  the  late  Emperor 
Claudios,  deprived  him,  after  having  reinstated  him  in  it.*! 

About  the  same  time  the  Iberian  Mithridates  was 
liberated  from  prison,  and  sent  back  to  his  dominions 
in  Armenia ; and  Mithridates,  of  the  Pontic  family, 
received  the  Kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  $ 
Fnhrmon,  who  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  being 
presented  with  part  of  Cuicia  as  a compensation  for 


his  loss. 

War  in  Whilst  these  arrangements  were  in  progress,  a war 
Germany,  broke  out  in  Germany,  in  which  Galba|  gained  great 
credit,  rather  by  his  judicious  manner  of  restoring 
the  discipline  of  his  army,  than  by  any  very  brilliant 
action  ; but  Gabinius  Secundus,  who  commanded  in 
the  north,  distinguished  himself  by  so  many  victories, 
that  the  Emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  surname 
of  Chaucku,  from  the  Chmuci  whom  he  had  de- 
feated ;§  an  honour  extremely  rare  under  the  Imperial 
Government. 

And  in  These  successes  brought  the  contest  with  the  Ger- 
Maariunia  mQn  tribes  to  a speedy  termination ; but  a revolt, 
which  occurred  at  the  same  period  in  Mauritania, 
was  attended  with  more  Important  consequences.  It 
was  occasioned  by  tbe  death  of  King  Ptolemy, 
whom  C'aius  Cassr  had  inhumaaly  put  to  death, 
and  whose  subjects  rose  in  arms  to  avenge  the 
treacherous  murder  of  their  Sovereign  j but  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  military  skill  and  experience  of 
Suetonius  Paul  us,  who  pursued  them  beyond  Mount 
Atlas,  hitherto  the  limit  of  the  Homan  arms.  In  the 
next  year  the  war  was  con  eluded  by  Co.  Geta,  and 
Mauritania  was  reduced  to  thu  form  of  a Roman 
Province.  It  was  divided  by  Claudius  into  two 
Governments,  each  of  vast  extent. 
a.  n,  Tbe  Emperor  assumed  the  Consulship  on  the  first 
42.  of  January,  with  the  usual  formalities,  ami  held  it  tyvo 
months,  during  which  period  he  appeared  anxious  to 


guin  popularity  by  his  great  moderation  and  courtly 
demeanour,  no  less  than  by  an  extraordinary  attention 


to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  avoided  all  those 
pompous  and  expensive  displays  of  power  in  which 
his  predecessors  had  Indulged  ; and  even  on  the  birth 
of  T.  Claudius  Germanicus,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Britanniciu,  the  first  son  of  a Roman  Em- 
peror born  during  his  father's  reign,  he  would  not 


permit  any  more  thun  the  usual  rejoicings.*  He  was 
careful  to  remove  the  disaffection  which  hud  spread 
among  l\n  Senators  during  the  oppressive  tyranny  of 
Caitw  Cesar,  by  his  kind  and  familiar  manner  of 
visiting  them,  by  consulting  on  all  occasions  their 
dignity  and  interest,  and,  at  the  some  time,  by 
rigorously  insisting  on  their  attendance  in  their 
places  whenever  business  of  importance  was  to  be 
discussed  iu  the  Senate-house.  He  examined  strictly 
into  the  department  of  the  public  accounts,  and  re- 
formed many  of  the  abuses  which  had  prevailed  in 
tbe  appointment  of  Provincial  Governors.!  A great 
number  of  salutary  regulations  were  made  relating 
to  the  Police  of  the  city,  tbe  supplies  of  the  markets, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  streets  from  fires  ; J and 
on  one  occasion  the  Emperor  remained  two  nights  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  alarming  fire,  giving  orders 
with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  judgment  to  pre- 
vent its  spreading  to  the  adjoining  streets. 

The  badness  of  the  season,  notwithstanding  all  the 
diligence  of  Claudius,  produced  a great  scarcity  and 
dearness  of  provisions;  and  the  populace,  seditious 
from  hunger,  vented  their  rage  upon  the  Emperor, 
wasting,  in  an  attempt  to  injure  him,  ns  much  bread 
as  would  have  supported  their  families  for  some 
days.§  Claudius,  however,  escaped  from  tbe  shower 
of  loaves  which  was  intended  to  overwhelm  him, 
and,  instead  of  resenting  this  ill-treatment,  endea- 
voured to  relieve  the  public  distress.  His  difficulty 
arose,  in  part,  from  the  want  of  a sufficiently 
secure  and  capacious  harbour  for  the  importation  of 
com  at  all  seasons,  and  iu  all  weathers.  Cains  Ctesar 
Lad  intended  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  by  the 
construction  of  a.  pier  at  lUwgium,  a port  peculiarly 
convenient  for  ships  from  Africa  and  Sicily,  the  great 
granaries  of  Home ; but  the  distance  overland  from 
the  Capital,  formed  a serious  objection  to  this  plan, 
since  the  immediate  supply  of  their  wants  was  the 
only  means  of  preventing  tumult  and  sedition  among 
tbe  inhabitants  of  Home.  Claudius,  therefore,  re- 
solved upon  forming  a harbour  on  a large  sculc,  upon 
the  right  embouchure  of  the  Tiber  ;||  and,  although  the 
opinion  of  almost  all  the  scientific  men  in  Italy  was 
unfavourable  to  the  undertaking,  he  persisted  in  hia 
design,  and  completed  it  in  the  most  magnificent  man- 
ner, and  with  the  most  entire  success. 


Famine 
and  dis- 
turbance*. 


Great  pub- 
lic WO  As. 


About  the  same  time  was  completed  the  great 
aqueduct  projected  by  Cuius  Cscsar,  for  supplying  the 
whole  city  with  water  from  reservoirs,  above  thirteen 
leagues  distant.  The  expense  of  this  undertaking, 
when  its  great  extent  and  admirable  workmanship 
are  considered,  was  extremely  moderate,  not  exceed- 
ing four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  English  money. 
Vast  sums  were  also  expended  in  making  and  levelling 
roads,  and  in  building  bridges,  to  facilitate  the  inland 
communication ; and  a breakwater  was  constructed 
to  protect  the  Lucrine  Lake  from  the  swell  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,**  to  which  it  had  been  laid  open  by 
Augnstm,  in  forming  tbe  Julian  Navigation.  But  a 
work  of  incomparably  greater  cost  and  labour  was 


* Won  Cassias,  lib.  lx. 
t Ibid.  Josephus,  *4mtiq.  lib.  xix.  c.  5,  6. 
j Suetonius,  fra  Jit,  8. 

f In  Claud.  21.  Crerler  convicts  Won  Cassias  of  two  mis- 
take* in  bis  account  of  the  German  wsr.  Botb  Dion  Cassius 
and  Suetonius  wrote  so  carelessly,  that  their  sernantx  of  crests 
•re  mors  like  newspaper  reports  than  authentic  histories. 


• Suetonius,  Claud.  27. 
f Dion  Cnssiu*.  lib.  lx. 

* Suetonius,  Claud.  18.  19.  39.  Dion  Ctumr,  fib.  lx, 

g PWn.,  lib.  irl.  4*. 

? SrttrrtiHm  ter  miOiei,  Pliny,  lib.  xxxri.  c.  15. 

••  Ibid. 
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Biography,  the  draining  of  the  Fucine  Lake,  the  failure  of  which, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  appears  to  have  been 
From  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ; though  Pliny* 
A-  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  might  ultimately  have 
41 . succeeded,  had  Claudius  lived  to  superintend  it.  The 
to  object  of  this  prodigious  undertaking,  t which  afforded 
54*  employment  for  thirty  thousand  labourers  during 
nearly  twelve  years,  is  not  very  distinctly  pointed  out 
by  the  authors  who  so  warmly  commend  the  design  ; 
nor  is  it  easily  to  be  conjectured  : it  might,  not  im- 
probably, be  intended,  partly,  to  find  occupation  for 
* b swarming  population,  too  numerous  for  ordinary 
labour,  and  too  dangerous  to  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  idleness,  i It  was  not  finished  till  towards  the  end 
of  this  reign,  and  no  apprehensions  appear  to  have 
been  entertained  of  the  result ; for  the  Emperor 
took  the  opportunity  of  its  completion,  to  treat  the 
People  with  a mock  sea-fight,  and  with  a combat  of 
gladiators,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  incredible 
number  of  nineteen  thousand  criminals  were  engaged 
to  destroy  each  other.$  The  scene  was  unusually 
splendid  ; and  the  barbarous  spectacle  provided  for 
the  amusement  of  the  populace,  was  highly  gratify- 
ing ; but  after  two  attempts  to  open  the  channel,  the 
water,  either  from  the  want  of  a sufficient  fall,  or 
from  the  choaking  up  of  the  tunnel,  remained  in  its 
place  ; and  the  Luke  exists  to  this  day. 

Treason-  But  whilst  the  Emperor  was  laying  the  foundation 
able  pmc-  0f  future  reputation  in  such  useful  and  magnificent 
designs,  he  was  at  the  same  time  bringing  upon  him- 
Claodiua.  the  fibred  of  hi*  subjects  and  the  contempt  of 
posterity,  by  yielding  to  that  timidity  of  character, 
which,  perhaps,  even  more  than  determined  wicked- 
ness unfits  men  for  command.  The  slightest  appre- 
hension of  personal  danger,  was  sufficient  to  make 
him  forget  all  his  humanity,  and  love  of  popula- 
rity, and  to  obtain  his  ready  consent  to  the  most 
hasty  and  ill-timed  executions.  If  any  Nobleman  had 
the  misfortune  to  offend  the  Empress  by  being  too 
-virtuous,  or  the  Minister  by  an  appearance  of  in- 
tegrity, a hint  that  he  carried  a dagger  for  the  des- 
truction of  his  Sovereign,  was  enough  for  Claudius— 
the  death  warrant  was  immediately  signed — and  to 
make  his  rashness  and  cowardice  as  notorious  as  possi- 
ble, the  Senate  was  instantly  convened  ; and  the  Em- 
peror in  person  attended  to  describe  his  dangers,  and 
his  terrors,  with  every  symptom  of  infantine  pusilla- 
nimity. ||  That  some  attempts  of  a treasonable  nature 
were  actually  meditated  by  individuals,  appears  not 
improbable ; but  his  suspicions  were  often  founded 
upon  the  most  imperfect  evidence,  or  even  upon  the 
superstitious  dreams  of  his  wife  and  her  accomplices 
in  deception. 

The  apprehension  of  having  incurred  the  displea- 


• Tacitus,  Attmal  lib.  XU.  C.  66.  Drtdtu/um  nceeu&ru  otSn. 
Pliny,  for.  cii- 

t Echard,  C /audit t,  book  iL  cb.  Bi.  *Ute*  that  the  object 
of  the  work  wu  to  increase  the  stream  of  the  Tiber  into  which 
the  Lake  waa  to  hare  been  drained  through  a tunnel,  under  a 
rocky  hill,  three  miles  in  length.  The  Lake  is  now  called 
Cdaam. 

*«*,.!?!!!*  P°PuJ*tion  of  Rome,  in  this  reign,  U stated  at 
6,844,00(1.  (>M  „ tempted  to  believe  this  to  be  the  number  of 
Roman  c rather  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Lchard.  loc.  eit.  * 


| T“rita*.  A*m*L  Kb,  x»L  e.  S6.  pr.ny  Hfc  MXilL  c 4. 
Suetonius,  Cleud.  20,  2*.  3J.  Dion  Cumins.  lib  lx 
H Svr tonic*.  Cloud.  )3,  29.  3d,  37. 


sure  of  the  ruling  party,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  merins 
motive  which  induced  Vinicianus  to  form  a plot  for  Claudius 
subverting  the  Empire,  and  restoring  the  ancient  Con-  I)rus,1» 
stitution.*  Several  Senators  and  Knights  were  im-  , C*"ar' 
plicated  in  the  conspiracy  ; and,  among  others,  Furius  V-JT 
Camillas  Scribontanus  who,  at  that  time,  held  a con- 
siderable  command  in  Dalmatia.  This  General  was  so  4 1 * 
infatuated  as  to  summon  the  Emperor  by  letter,  to  sur-  to  ’ 

render  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate  and  54. 

People,  and  to  retire  to  a private  station  } and  Clau-  Rebellion 
dius,  whom  fear  always  deprived  at  once  of  reason  °/  Fur 
and  of  shame,  actually  took  the  opinion  of  his  Cabi- 
net,  whether  the  mandate  should  be  obeyed.  The 
soldiers,  however,  who  were  by  no  means  desirous  of 
a change  in  the  Government,  took  advantage  of  a 
pretended  ill  omen,  to  refuse  obedience  to  Camillas, 
and  rising  tumultuously  upon  tbeir  officers,  slew  all 
those  who  had  been  active  in  promoting  the  rebellion. 

Hie  Emperor,  delivered  from  his  alarm,  was  prodigal 
of  his  acknowledgments  to  the  troops,  and  rewarded 
them  with  high  honours,  t although  for  nearly  a 
week  they  had  been  actually  in  arms  against  him. 

Those  soldiers  who  had  murdered  their  officers  were 
put  to  death  for  their  mutiny,  by  the  General  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,}  with  the  single  exception 
of  Volaginius,  who  hsd  assassinated  Comillus  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife.$  The  audacity  of  the  conspirators 
led  to  a natural  conclusion  that  they  had  relied  upon 
numerous  and  powerful  accomplices  in  the  city;  and 
a great  number  of  persons  of  quality  were  appre- 
hended on  suspicion,  and  examined  hy  torture.  Se- 
veral were  condemned  to  die,  and  their  property  was 
confiscated.  Vinicianus  escaped  from  justice  by  a 
voluntary  death  ; and  Cecina  Fetus,  better  known  as 
the  husband  of  the  affectionate  and  heroic  Arria,  fol- 
lowed his  example.  JuniA,  the  wife  of  Camillus, 
though  she  denounced  a number  of  her  husband's  ac- 
complices, waa  banished  for  life ; but  Claudius  would 
not  suffer  the  children  to  be  punished  for  the  guilt  of 
their  parents  ; he  pardoned  the  son  of  Camillus,  and 
all  the  young  men  who  were  similarly  circumstanced, 
and  restored  to  them  their  family  (states. 

In  most  of  these,  and  in  a variety  of  less  important  a.  n. 

trials,  the  Emperor  presided  in  person,  and  frequently  43. 

gave  judgment ; but  as  he  permitted  his  worthless  Conduct  of 
Ministers  to  be  his  assessors  and  prompters  on  all  fa*  Ko* 
occasions,  there  was  often  a strange  contrast  between  Perur* 
his  natural  lenity,  and  the  severity  which  he  ex- 
ercised in  compliance  with  their  mercenary  views  • 
and  the  attempts  which  he  made  to  excuse  these  in- 
consistencies, as  well  as  his  constitutional  want  of 
firmness  and  discrimination,  rendered  him  contempti- 
ble in  his  judicial  capacity.  He  chuckled  with  cow- 
ardly triumph  in  the  condemnation  of  a traitor  ; but 
was  disposed  to  be  lenient  in  most  other  criminal 
cases  j in  Civil  suits  Tie  occasionly  displayed  consider- 
able acuteness,  and  one  of  his  decisions  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Solomon ; but 
he  was,  at  other  times,  inexcusably  negligent,  and 
would  decide  a cause  upon  hearing  only  one  side, 
or  even  without  hearing  eitber.il  His  want 


• Suetonius,  CUmL  13.  Dion  Camilla,  lib.  lx. 
f Dion  Cassius.  foe.  cit.  Tacitus,  A**al  Ub,  xll. 
1 Suetonius,  Oik «,  1. 
i Pliny,  Kpist.  ]jb.  iii.  c.  16. 

| Seneca,  Apoc, 
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Btogmphy.  of  personal  dignity  frequently  exposed  him  to  affront* 
from  the  advocates,  whom  he  knew  not  how  to  re- 
press ; and  Dion  Cassius*  relates  that  an  enraged 
pleader  once  threw  the  whole  contents  of  his  portc- 
feuille  in  the  Emperor’s  face,  and  escaped  with  im- 

Snity.  But  although  Claudius  was  not  well  qualified 
a Judge,  his  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Courts 
occasioned  some  important  consequences.  He  in- 
quired strictly  into  the  qualifications  of  the  Magistrates, 
and  regulated  the  excessive  charges  of  the  lawyers, 
who  had  generally  fallen  into  the  custom  of  taking 
fees  of  their  clients  ;t  he  scrutinized  the  claims  of 
foreigners,  who  pretended  to  bo  Roman  citizens,  and 
he  suffered  no  person  to  remain  in  office  who  spoke 
Latin  with  a foreign  accent  those  who  were  de- 
tected in  making  false  pretences  to  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship were  punished  with  death ; $ the  privileges  of 
the  citizens  were  maintained  with  a high  hand  ; mar- 
riages were  encouraged,  and  immunities  granted  to 
those  who  had  large  families  :||  and  the  slaves  were 
on  the  one  hand  kept  in  order  by  strict  regulations, 
and,  on  the  other,  protected  from  the  arbitrary  ca- 
price of  their  masters  by  equitable  laws. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  colonial  departments  the 
administration  was  equally  mild  and  vigorous.  The 
rights  of  patronage  which  Tiberius  had  violently 
usurped,  were  restored  to  the  Senate;  several  States 
which  had  been  deprived  of  their  immunities,  or  laid 
under  tribute  were,  upon  proper  submission,  restored 
to  their  freedom  ; but  the  Lycians,  on  account  of  their 
inextinguishable  intestine  discord  were  deprived  of 
their  independence ; and  the  Jews,  whose  animosity 
against  the  Christians  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
city,  were  commanded  to  depart  from  Rome.^f  Sue- 
tonius ascribes  these  and  many  similar  measures, 
which  he  briefly  mentions  without  any  regard  to  dates, 
to  the  active  influence  of  Mcssalina  and  the  Ministry  } 
Conduct  of  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Empress  employed  herself  in 
Meaaallna.  very  different  pursuits,  and  that  her  passions  were  too 
unbridled  for  mild  and  moderate  counsels  j and  the 
freedmen  who  held  the  most  confidential  situations  in 
the  Court,  were  men  of  mean  talents  and  vulgar  sen- 
timents. The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Claudius, 
when  neither  intimidated  by  evil  counsellors,  nor  be- 
sotted by  his  own  sensuality,  possessed  a sound  judg- 
ment, considerable  talents,  and  a gentle  disposition  ; 
but  when  influenced  by  his  fears,  or  his  voluptuous- 
ness, he  was  easily  induced  to  adopt  the  most  oppres- 
sive, and  the  most  contemptible  line  of  conduct. 
Inrasion  of  This  supposition  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  the 
Britain.  behaviour  of  the  Emperor  in  the  expedition  to  Bri- 
tain, which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  this 
year  at  the  intercession  of  Verictis/*  a fugitive  Briton, 
who  represented  himself  as  having  been  extremely 
ill-treated  by  an  opposite  faction  in  his  own  country. 
Britain  was  at  that  time  so  little  known,  and  so 
lightly  esteemed,  that  no  Emperor  since  Julius  hAd 
thought  it  worth  the  expense  of  an  expedition,  and 
the  soldiers  loudly  objected  to  be  sent  “ beyond  the 
limits  of  the  world."  ft  Their  murmuring,  however, 

• Lib.  lx. 

t Tacitus,  Anna!,  lib.  xi.  C-  4.  Quintilian,  hut.  lib.  xiL  C.  7, 
z Dion  Cassius,  lib.  llx.  § Ibid,  lib,  lx. 

f Suetonius,  Ciamd.  19. 

ff  Act*,  cb.  xvili.  rrr.  2.  Tscitui,  Atmal.  lib.  ir,  c.  43.  Sue  to* 
nips,  C laud.  25.  Dios  C twins,  lib.  U. 

•*  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  Is. 
ft  Pwitn*  Ma  iUUot  vrbt  Bn l anno* 
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was  little  regarded  ; and  Plantius  embarked  a large  Tibcrio* 
army  for  the  coast  of  Kent/  where  he  landed  without 
opposition  or  difficulty.  The  Britons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  two  sous  of  Cynobellinus,  Caractacus  and  ^ 
Trngodumnus,  made  a determined  resistance,  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  difficult  nature  of  their 
country  to  harass  the  Roman  legions  and  retard  their 
progress. t After  several  advantages  obtained  by 
Plantius  & battle  was  fought  upon  the  banks  of  a 
river,  probably  the  Medway,  where  the  Roman  army 
obtained  the  advantage  by  means  of  German  troops, 
accustomed  to  ford  and  to  swim  across  the  great 
streams  of  their  own  wild  country.  In  this  action 
Vespasian,  afterwards  Emperor,  and  his  brother  Sabi- 
nus,  particularly  distinguished  themselves ; and  C. 

Sidius  Gcta,  after  being  nearly  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  retrieved  the  fortune  of  the  fight  with  so 
much  skill  and  valour  that,  although  not  of  Consular 
rank,  he  obtained  the  honour  of  a Triumph.  The  Bri- 
tons, upon  this  defeat,  retired  to  the  marshy  lands 
near  the  mouth  of  **  a river  called  the  Thames,"  and 
by  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  flats  and  tides, 
exposed  their  pursuers  to  such  dangers,  that  Plantius 
became  alarmed,  and  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Emperor,  who  was  daily  expected  to  take  the 
command  in  person.  His  coming  was  delayed;  by 
unfavourable  weather,  in  which  he  twice  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck  ; and  he  was,  in  consequence, 
obliged  to  reland  and  traverse  great  part  of  Gaul,  till, 
embarking  at  Boulogne,  he  crossed  the  channel  and 
effected  a disembarkation  on  the  British  coast.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  assuming  the  command,  Claudius 
passed  his  army  safely  over  the  Thames,  and  engaging 
the  Britons,  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and 
pursued  them  to  Camalodunum$  the  Capital  of  King 
Cynobellinus  which  soon  fell  into  his  hands.  Seve- 
ral of  the  neighbouring  clans,  at  the  same  time, 
professed  their  submission  to  the  Roman  Empire.fl 

Claudius  remained  but  a short  time  in  Britain,^  Return  and 
and  returned  to  Rome  highly  elated  with  his  success.  Triumph 
The  Senate  readily  gratified  his  vanity,  and  decreed  Claudius 
him  all  the  honours  which  he  could  desire.  The  soldiers 
saluted  him  as  a Conqueror/* a magnificent  Triumph 
in  which  the  Empress  was  permitted  to  appear,  was 
conferred  upon  him  ; Triumphal  arches  were  erected  ; 
and  the  surname  ft  Britan  incus  was  bestowed  upon 
the  Emperor  and  upon  his  son.  The  public  rejoicings 
were  celebrated  with  uncommon  splendour,  and  an 
annual  festival  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of 
his  achievements. 

During  the  three  following  years  no  events  of  mo- 
ment occurred  at  Rome.  The  war  was  continued  in 
Britain  with  great  success  ; Vespasian  is  said  to  have 

* Crrvitr,  lib.  rill.  sec.  2. 

t Dion  Caasius,  lib.  lx.  Suetonius,  Claud.  17. 

i Suetonius,  ibid. 

$ Maldon,  or,  according  to  some  others,  Saffron  Walden  in 
Esaex. 

| Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lx.  Suetonius  differs  from  Dion  Cassius, 
and  ascribe*  tbe  whole  conduct  of  the  campaign  to  Plantius.  He 
makes  Claudius  arrive  only  in  time  to  rceehre  tbe  Itoraajre  of  tbe 
vanquished  Britons.  Dion  Cassius  has  been  followed  in  this  in- 
stance, on  account  of  the  superior  clearness  and  probability  of 
his  narrative. 

f Suetonius  says,  " but  a few  days,'*— but  as  Claudios  was  six 
months  absent  from  Rome  on  this  expedition,  it  seems  probable 
that  bis  stay  in  Britain  was  more  considerable. 

*•  Imprratar, 

ft  Juvenal  calls  him,  Gtncramu  Britannic**,  Sal.  X. 
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noeffhy.  commanded  in  thirty  actions  ; to  have  taken  twenty 
towns  ; and  to  have  overran  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
was  considered  as  an  important  acquisition.*  I’lan- 
tius,  in  the  mean  time,  subdued  the  country  now  in- 
clncfed  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  re* 
duced  it  to  the  form  of  a Roman  Province  ; for  which 
on  his  return*  in  the  ensuing  year,  be  was  honoured 
with  an  Ovation,  and  with  particular  marks  of  the 
Emperors  favour  and  regard.? 

These  honours  were  conferred  upon  Plantius  in  the 
year  in  which  Claudius,  and  the  servile  flatterer  Vitel- 
iius  were  colleagues  both  in  the  Consulship  and  Cen- 
sorship. In  the  latter  oflccf  the  Emperor  exerted 
himself  with  laudable  activity  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
luxury  and  debauchery,  which  threatened  to  over* 
whelm  the  small  remains  of  Roman  virtue.  He  met 
the  fete  of  most  reformers,  and  became  the  object  of 
ill-will,  rah  representation,  and  ridicule;  it  is  mast 
likely  that  be  was  often  injudicious,  and  inconsistent, 
end  unequal  in  the  exercise  of  his  censures  and  punish- 
ment* ; and  the  habits  of  the  times  were  ill  suited 
for  the  revival  of  a jurisdiction,  always  invidious,  and 
long  since  disused.  Nor  was  his  unpopularity  the 
worst  e fleet  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  morals.  Con- 
spiracies were  formed  against  him which  served  as 
pretexts  to  Measalinn  and  her  minions  for  taking  away 
the  lives  and  properties  of  all  who  were  obnoxious  to 
them.  Among  these  victims  was  Poinpeiu*  Magnus, 
the  Emperor's  son-in-law, ||  who  suffered  death  with 
his  father  anil  mother  ,^j  and  Valerius  Asia  tie  us,  one 
of  the  most  virtuous  and  distinguished  noblemen  of 
his  time,  whose  wife,  Poppaea,  hod  the  misfortune  to 
displease  the  Empress.*  * 

Sixty-four  years  only  had  elapsed  since  Augustus 
held  the  centenary  jubilee,  to  which  all  subsequent 
ages  have  been  indebted  for  the  Curium  Secular  e of 
Horace j but  Claudius,  who,  on  most  occasions, 
affected  to  take  that  Emperor  for  his  model,  was  so 
desirous  to  celebrate  the  “ Secular  Games,”  as  they 
were  called,  that  he  thought  proper  to  reckon  accord- 
ing to  the  old  stile,  in  preference  to  the  reformed 
Calendar  ; and  thereby  he  brought  the  century  to  a 
close  in  the  present  yenr.tt  The  Games  ami  shows 
were  exhibited  with  great  splendour,  and  the  Emperor 
and  Princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Nobility  endeavoured  by  their  presence  and  conde- 
scension to  conciliate  the  affectkms  of  the  People  ; 
but  the  popular  fovourite  was  the  yoang  L.  Domitiua, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Nero,  the  son  of  Agrippina, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  affability  and  mag- 
nificence. It  was  remarked  that  a comedian  named 
Stephan k>  appeared  on  the  stage  who  hod  acted  before 
Augustus  at  the  last  Jubilee.;!  The  Emperor,  al- 
ways fond  of  literary  trifles,  thought  It  n favourable 
opportunity  for  adding  three  additional  letters  to  the 


The  Jubi- 
lee cele- 
brated. 


• Swtouiuc,  Vcrpaaim,  4.  Dion  Guerins,  Kb.  lx. 

•f  Suetonius,  ('laud.  24.  Tacitai^jrricsbr,  lib.  sir. 
t Rwlwtiw,  CfaW.  |(5.  § Dion  Cassias,  lib.  he. 

II  H«  married  Claadioa'i  eldest  (Unrbtrr  Antonia. 

5 Suetonius,  Vlmui.  29. 

••  Tacitus  r'lr.-s  a dwaHetl  arronnt  of  the  IntrijptcB  which  led 
*>  this  trafvesl  event.  Ammmt.  Hh.  xi.  c.  I.  4.  lib.  *Ki.  C.  45.  Ac. 

ft  The  ChroDolocr  adopted  by  Crrvisr  has  been  liere  fuHowrd 
“ <*.  -«•-!***  lf  "'r  8w  Cmicr, 

h‘i  i di*r,<lrr  .ill  b.  fmmi  it, 

reconciling  the  Iww  authorities  M to  the  precise  a u r 
JJ  Pli«y»  lib.  vii.  e,  48. 


Roman  alphabet  ;*  but,  as  they  proved  of  little  ser-  TSbain* 
vice,  they  did  not  survive  him. 

While  all  Rook-  was  intent  upon  the  entertainments 
of  the  Jubilee,  to  which  they  attached  an  extraordi-  v 
uary  importance,  t the  tranquillity  of  the  Provinces 
was  disturbed  both  in  .Asia  and  in  Europe.  The  de- 
nari, a considerable  German  tribe,  had,  by  their  fre- 
quent intestine  broils,  lost  every  member  of  their  Chief- 
tain’s family,  with  the  exception  of  I talus,  whose 
father  had  I wren  a Roman  citizen,  and  who  was  him-  Comma- 
Self  a settled  inhabitant  of  Koine. £ The  party  at-  boni  ia  tbs 
tacked  to  his  family  invited  him  to  assume  the  seep-  ,*roTinc*1- 
tre,  and  Claudius  sent  him  into  Germany  with  n hand- 
some retinae,  and  with  rich  presents  ; bat  his  Roman 
education  and  connections  rendered  him  unacceptable 
to  the  opposite  faction,  and  the  Civil  wars  of  the 
CAerturi  were  renewed  with  increased  violence* 

Claudius,  however,  adopted  the  policy  of  Tiberius, 
and  forbore  to  interfere  in  the  internal  dispute  of  hia 
allies,  as  long  as  they  were  confined  to  their  own  ter- 
ritories. The  CAoari  hud  not  the  prudence  to  keep 
within  those  limits ; but  taking  advantage  of  the 
death  of  the  Roman  General  § who  commanded  in 
Lower  Germany,  they  made  incursions  into  that  Pro- 
vince ; and,  under  the  command  of  Gannasctu  a Ca- 


ninefote  by  birth,  commenced  a system  of  piratical 
depredations  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  where  long  pence 
and  commercial  habits  hod  rendered  the  inhabitants 
unfit  for  resistance,  and  at  the  same  time  tempting 
objects  of  plunder.  The  Lncursious  were  speedily  re- 
pressed by  the  arrival  of  Corbulo  to  take  the  com- 
mand : hi s men  of  wnr  drove  the  privateers  from  the 
open  seas,  and  he  followed  them  into  the  shallows 
and  estuaries,  in  light-armed  vessels  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  which  enabled  him  in  a short  time  to 
destroy  or  take  them  alL  The  Chauci,  however, 
though  driven  from  the  ocean,  were  still  formidable 
by  land  ; and  Corbulo  was  sensible  that  in  the  re- 
laxed condition  of  Roman  discipline,  his  legions  would 
be  liable  to  suqirise  and  defeat  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses to  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  pursue  them. 
He  resol ved  therefore  to  restore  the  rigour  of  like 
ancient  discipline  in  bis  army,  before  be  opened  the 
campaign  and  he  effected  bis  purpose  with  such 
extraordinary  resolution  and  success,  that  the  very 
reputation  of  his  military  character  intimidated  into 
submission  the  /riri,  who  had  for  nearly  twenty 
years  maintained  their  independence  of  the  Roman 
Government.il  But  Corbulo,  though  a good  soldier, 
was  of  a base  and  selfish  character ; his  object  was  to 
prolong  and  extend  the  war  in  order  to  increase  hia 
own  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself  ; and  he 
procured  the  assassination  of  Gonnoscus  under  tlie 
pretext  of  treating  with  the  leading  men  among  the 
Chauci. % Claudius,  wbo  perfectly  understood  bis  mo- 
tives, sent  him  peremptory  orders  to  conclude  the 
campaign,  and  to  retire  behind  the  Rhine ; uud,  as  be 


* Supposed  to  have  been  F the  Kctlic  tliffunma,  V ju,  sad  /a. 
Tncitu*,  .-imtuil.  lib.  xi.  r.  13.  Suetonius,  Limit.  41. 

t The  fandom  of  the  Roman*  for  all  public  owns,  men ts,  is 
one  of  their  reinarkabtt  characteristics. 

/>*«i  tnnt km  re*  omxitu  optat, 

Pwtem  rt  Circxute*.  Jnv. 

; Tacitus.  Hb.  xi.  e.  16,  17. 

t Sanffuinius  Maximus.  Tacitus,  /tnaal.  lib.  xl.  c.  18. 

I Tacitus,  ,4mm/.  lib.  xi.  c.  19. 

9 Tacitus  weius  to  excuse  this  bnaeacfl,  on  the  ground  that 
GnatiMcus  had  been  himself  a traitor 
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Biography.  wn«  not  in  a.  condition  to  refuse  obedience,  he  left  the 
bnrhariuns  at  peace,  and  employed  his  soldiers  in  cut- 
Tram  B canal  three  and  twenty  miles  in  length  to  con- 

®*  Met  the  Rhine  and  the  Macse,*  which  is  supposed  to 
41*  be  fit  ill  in  use.f  The  Emperor  to  console  him  for  bis 
dumppointmt*nt, allowed  him  the  iosiguia  of  a Triumph, 
® ' which  his  naval  exploits  had  well  merited  ; but  the 
value  of  the  honour  was  greatly  lowered  by  its  being 
shared  with  Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  Who  commanded  in 
Upper  Germany  without  having  oome  to  action  with 


the  enemy. 4 

a.  t>.  Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  the  Provinces, 
48.  considerable  agitation  prevailed  at  Rome,  in  conse- 

The  Gauls  quencc  of  a claim  made  by  the  Nobility  of  that  part 
fnto'Se*  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Gallia 

Scute.  ConuiUi , ^ to  be  admitted  into  the  Senate,  an  augmen- 
tation of  w hich  body  was  then  in  contemplation.  The 
Cisalpine  and  Narbonnese Gauls  had  long  since  enjoyed 
this  envied  privilege  ; and  as  the  others  had  also  been 
admitted  to  tlie  rights  of  citizenship,  they  were  ambi- 
tious of  attaining  to  seats  in  the  Senate,  and  conse- 
quently to  all  the  highest  offices  in  the  Empire.  The 
ancient  Roman  families,  descended,  as  they  imagined, 
from  the  companions  of  .Eneas,  looked  with  great  jea- 
lousy upon  all  Senators  of  foreign  extraction  ; but 
they  fell  that  to  admit  into  their  body  men  whom 
they  still  regarded  as  barbarians,  would  be  an  intoler- 
able degradation  j and  they  opposed  it  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power.  Bat  Claudios,  who  saw  the 
advantage  of  consolidating  the  interests  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  meditated  a still  further  extension  of  the  same 
privilege  to  all  the  Provinces,  persisted  in  his  liberal 
intentions $ and  in  some  degree  reconciled  the 
Senate  to  the  measure,  by  a speech  which,  as  it  is  re- 
ported by  Tacitus,)!  is  remarkable  for  souml  reason, 
and  elegant  language  ; though  Sue  to  trios  affects  to 
show  that  it  displayed  tome  technical  ignorance  of 
legal  distinctions.^  At  the  same  time,  to  conciliate 
the  old  Italian  families,  the  Emperor  created  from 
among  the  noblest  of  the  Senators,  several  new  Pa- 
tricians, the  number  of  those  added  by  Julius  Canr 
and  by  Augustas  haring  been  greatly  diminished.** 
Infatuation  The  credit  which  Claudius  might  have  derived  from 
ofMesw-  bis  public  conduct  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
scandalous  circumstances  of  his  private  life.  The 
Empress,  whose  monstrous  profligacy  is  unfit  either  to 
be  recorded  or  read,  encouraged  him  in  a course  of 
low  debauchery,  which  afforded  her  both  opportunity 
and  excuse  for  her  own  flagitious  excesses  and  she 
had  long  ceased  to  be  restrained  either  by  fear  or 
shame  in  the  pursuits  of  her  pleasures. tt  She  had 
some  time  since  formed  an  intrigue  with  fSilius,  a 
young  Nobleman  about  the  court,  who  was  considered 
as  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time  ; and  had  obliged 
him  to  repudiate  his  innocent  wife  that  she  might 
hare  no  rival  in  his  affections  :??  but,  as  if  this  was 
not  sufficiently  notorious,  she  now  resolved,  dnringthe 


• Tsrka#,  AmmA  1Tb.  xi.  c.  HI.  f Crrvwr,  lib.  vilL  sec.  2. 

3 Tacitus,  AmmiL  lib.  si.  21. 

I The  part  of  Gant  conquered  by  Julius  Caesar,  so  called  from 
the  long  hair  worn  by  the  Nobility.  Tacitus,  Am**L  lib.  xi.  c.  23. 

H Anna!.  lib.  xi.  c.  24.  f CUmd.  24. 

**  Tariftr*,  .4***1.  lib.  xi.  r.  25. 

ft  See  Juvenal,  3#1.  vi.  Tacitus.  Kb.  xL  Roctonins, 

Clmmd.  Dion  Caabas,  lib.  he.  pnsmm. 

♦ ♦ Tacitus,  Amnal.  Kb.  xi.  c-  12.  Tacitus  attributes  the  proposal 

?.  Sil’uia.  Jurmal  implies  that  Mrssalina  threatened 

his  life  to  induce  his  compliance.  &*t.  x. 


Emperors  absence  at  (Mia,  to  contract  a public  mar- 
riage with  her  paramour  ; and  she  celebrated  her 
nuptials  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  with  a 
pomp  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  parties.  The  wed- 
ding festivities  were  rather  like  Bacchanalian  orgies, 
than  decent  rejoicings ; but  in  the  midst  of  their 
revelry,  a sudden  cloud  overcast  their  merriment ; a 
loose  character  who  acted  as  a sort  of  Court  buffoon, 
haring  climbed  into  a tree  in  the  garden,  upon  being 
asked  " what  lie  taw  there  ?*’  replied,  “ a terrible  storm 
coming  up  from  Artist."  And  the  guilty  couple  had 
not  recovered  from  the  effect  of  this  speech,  when 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  Emperor  was  actually 
on  the  road,  with  the  full  purpose  of  calling  them  to 
a severe  account-  All  instantly  dispersed  ; and  the 
Empress,  relying  upon  her  habitual  influence  over  her 
husband,  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  to  avert  the  effects 
of  his  resentment. 

There  is  some  inconsistency  in  the  accounts  which 
all  the  historians  give  of  the  behaviour  of  Claudius 
cn  this  trying  occasion.  Tacitus,  who  is  by  far  the 
most  candid,  as  well  as  the  most  authentic,  attributes 
to  him  a strong  feeling  of  just  indignation  struggling 
with  a sense  of  shame,  and  of  conjugal  and  parental 
affection ; but  be  agrees  with  Suetonius  and  Dion 
Cassius  in  hk  description  of  the  unaccountable  apathy 
with  which  the  Emperor  rather  suffered  than  directed 
the  necessary  steps  to  be  token  ; and  the  strange  in- 
difference which  he  afterwards  manifested  to  all  that 
had  occurred.*  The  death  of  Biltus,  and  of  several 
other  persons  guilty  of  adultery  with  Mcsenlina,  was 
promptly  decreed  j and  they  submitted  to  their  sen- 
tence with  more  fortitude  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  tenour  of  their  lives.  The  Empress, 
to  the  last,  cherished  a hope  that  the  clemency,  or 
the  irresolution  of  Claudius,  and  the  artful  inter- 
cessions of  her  friends,  would  operate  in  her  favour  ; 
but  when  she  found  that  her  condemnation  was  de- 
termined, and  that  her  former  associates  in  intrigue 
were  now  leagued  against  her,  she  made  a feeble 
attempt  to  die  by  her  own  hand,  and  wanting  resolu- 
tion to  complete  it,  she  was  despatched,  in  an 
ignominious  manner,  by  the  officer  commissioned  to 
perform  the  execution.  Claudius,  deeply  affected  by 
nis  conjugal  dishonour,  which  be  was  the  last  man  in 
Rome  to  discover,t  publicly  declared  that  nothing 
should  indace  him  to  venture  upon  another  marriage. 

The  Emperor,  however,  from  his  habits  of  life,  was 
unfit  to  govern  himself;  and  hit  Ministers  were  per- 
fectly aware  that  he  would  be  more  safely  and  readily 
managed  by  the  intervention  of  a woman,  than  by 
their  own  direct  influence.  In  the  choice  of  a proper 
person  to  share  the  Throne,  each  of  the  three  favourite 
freed  men  was  eager  to  secure  his  own  interest,  by  re- 
commending a lady  who  should  feel  herself  indebted 
for  her  elevation  to  him  alone.:  Narcissus  was  desir- 
ous that  the  Emperor  should  take  hack  his  divorced 
wife  .Elia  Pctina,  who  was  still  living ; Callistus  pro- 
posed Loll  in  Paulina,  once  the  wife  of  Caligula  ; and 
Pallas  boldly  maintained  the  policy  of  uniting  the 
branches  of  the  Cesarian  family  by  a marriage  between 
Claudius  and  his  niece  Agrippina.?  This  lady,  though 

* Tacitus,  Annul,  lib.  xi.  C-  98. 

t J liven  111 , Sat.  lib.  X.  14<drctu  xlle  linmm  tcief  nUtmta. 

J Tacitns,  A* lib.  xiL  e.  2.  Crwfer  iCbmd  Kb.  lx.) 
complain*  nf  tbr  oh.inrrity  of  the  text  of  Tacitus  ia  this  place. 
He,  however,  gives  the  sense  of  it  correctly. 


41. 


Death  of 
SUlas, 
Mctwalina 
and  others 


Agrippina. 
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Biography.  not  charged  with  all  the  rice*  of  the  late  Em preas, 
was  of  a character  sufficiently  infamous ; she  had  been, 
From  five  years  since,  guilty  of  poisoning  her  second  hua- 
*•  D-  bond,  the  orator  Passianus,*  in  order  to  become 
mistress  of  the  vast  property  which  be  had  be- 
Jj  queatbed  to  her;f  but  her  high  birth,  her  suitable 

& * age  and  connections,  and,  above  all,  the  artful 

blandishments  with  which  she  took  care  to  allure  her 
uncle,  prevailed  over  every  other  consideration,  and 
it  was  determined  that  she  should  be  recommended 
to  the  Emperor.  No  sooner  was  this  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  known  to  Agrippina,  than  she  employed 
Vitcllius,  a cunning  politician  and  servile  flatterer, 
to  break  off  the  intended  match  between  Silanua  and 
the  Emperor’s  daughter  Octavia,  that  she  might 
strengthen  herself  by  a double  union  of  the  families, 
and  thus  give  to  Domitius,!  her  son  by  her  first  hus- 
band,§ a claim,  by  marriage  os  well  as  by  descent,  to 
^mPer*®^  purple.  Yitellius,  acting,  though  tome* 
.»  ’mu.  what  irregularly,  in  his  capacity  of  Censor,  degraded 
Silanua  on  a false  and  scandalous  charge  of  incest } 
and  the  Emperor,  shocked  at  the  enormity  of  the 
guilt  imputed  to  him,  peremptorily  commanded  him 
to  think  no  more  of  his  alliancc.il  But  the  charge 
against  Silanus,  however  plausibly  supported,  was  not 
well  chosen  ; it  served  to  awaken  the  conscience  of 
Claudius,  and  to  suggest  to  him  the  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  consequences  of  un  incestuous  marriage  ; 
and  he  refused  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  Agrip- 
pina, till  his  doubts  could  be  fairly  set  at  rest. 
Vitellin9  was  too  wily  to  be  foiled  by  this  specious 
difficulty ; he  proposed  a decree  of  the  Senate  to 
legalize  the  marriages  of  uncles  with  their  nieces, 
" which,  he  observed  to  the  Conscript  Fathers,  were 
common  among  other  nations,  and  were,  at  all  events, 
more  creditable  than  forced  marriages  with  other 
men's  wives  alluding  to  the  cases  of  Augustus 
and  Livia,  and  of  Caligula  and  Livia  Orestilln,  and 
Lollia  Paulina.  The  law  was  easily  obtained  j and 
the  People  hailed  It  with  their  usual  acclamations j 
hut  neither  Patricians  nor  Plebeians  were  found  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  sanction.**  The  Imperial 
nuptials,  however,  were  celebrated  ; and  Agrippina 
became,  in  effect,  the  arbitrary  Sovereign  of  Rome,  ft 
a.  d.  Nor  was  she  remiss  in  exercising  that  power  which 
49.  she  had  been  so  active  in  attaining.  The  whole  of 
the  Imperial  establishment  was  immediately  placed 
upon  a new  footing ; the  utmost  attention  was  paid 
to  dignity  and  decorum  j a strict  economy  was  en- 
forced, and  the  revenue  and  fiscal  dues  were  closely 
exacted } the  enemies  of  the  Empress  were  banished 
or  put  to  death,  and  their  property  was  confiscated  ; J f 


• Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  116. 
t 200,000,000  sesterces,  more  than  £1,000,000. 

X Afterwards  the  Emperor  Nero. 

| C.  Dom.  /Knohnrbus. 

H Silanus  committed  suicide,  his  sister,  accused  with  him, 
was  banished.  Suetonius,  Claud.  29. 

% Tacitus,  Annul.  lib.  xii.  e.  6. 

••  Suetonius,  Claud.  2*J-  alfinus  that  If  one  or  two  marriage* 
took  place  under  the  new  Act.  they  were  procured  by  the  influence 
of  the  Empress. 

ft  Tacitus,  Annul.  lib.  xii.  e.  7. 

XX  Among  these  was  Lullia  Paulina,  her  rival  for  the  hand 
of  Claudius.  She  was  banished  with  only  five  millions  of 
sesterces,  £40,000.  and  aftrrivanl*  beheaded.  The  rest  of  her 
vast  property,  of  which  the  jewels  alone  were  estimated  at  more 

than  £350,000.  wits  confiscated-  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  xii.  c.  22. 
FUny,  lib.  lx.  c.  35. 


» vote  of  the  Senate  was  procured,  recommending  the  Tiberius 
marriage  of  the  young  Domitius,  now  only  thirteen  Claudius 
years  old,  with  Octavia  j and  Claudius  was  induced  c*sa? 
to  adopt  him,  and  thus  to  give  him  the  rights  ofi_ 
primogeniture,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  son  Bri- 
tannicus,  whom  every  one  loved,  every  one  pitied, 
and  every  one  neglected.* 

The  Philosopher  Seneca  had  been  recalled,  and 
appointed  tutor  to  Domitius,  who,  in  hi i fourteenth 
year,f  assumed  the  Virile  habit  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies and  largesses  to  the  populace,  and  appeared 
in  public  with  a magnificent  equipage,  and  nobly  at- 
tended j whilst  Britannicus  was  seen  in  his  infantine 
dress,  and  with  a mean  retinue,  the  Empress  having 
token  care,  under  frivolous  pretences,  to  remove  from 
the  Court  all  who  had  served  him  in  his  infancy,  or 
who  were  attached  to  his  interest.  Among  these  were 
Crispinus  and  GeU,  the  Prefects  of  the  Praetorian 
guards,  who  were  succeeded  in  their  commniand  by 
Afranius  Burrhus,  a good  soldier,  and  a most  de- 
voted adherent  of  the  Empress.  At  the  same  time 
Domitius  was  made  Princepe  Jurentutis,  and  Pro- 
consul,  empty  tides,  which,  however,  served  to  add 
to  his  rank  and  dignity  ; and  Agrippina  obtained  the 
e»frfc  to  the  Capitol  io  her  carriage,  a privilege  of  the 
Priesthood  so  highly  esteemed,  that  it  added  to  the 
distinctions  even  of  this  illustrious  lady,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  an  heir  apparent  to  the  Throne,!  and  the 
sister, $ wife,||  and  mother  of  Emperors.^ 

The  scarcity  of  com,  which  prevailed  throughout  Scarcity. 
Europe  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, * was  particularly  felt  in  Rome  in  the  winter  of 
this  vear  j but  the  providential  mildness  of  the  sea- 
son, ft  and  the  admirable  arrangements  made  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  importation  of  grain,  prevented  the 
fatal  effects  of  fumine. 

The  transactions  with  Parthia  are  related  in  ano- 
ther portion  of  our  work,  wherein  will  be  found 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Meherdates,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  tyrant  Gotarzes.  About  the  same  Trouble*  in 
time,t«  Mithridatcs,  the  descendant  of  Mithridates  thcHo*po- 
the  Great,  and  an  inheritor  of  his  bold  and  indefati-  ntt- 
able  genius,  whose  restoration  to  his  Cimmerian 
ominions  wc  have  already  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  reign,  took  advantage  of  the  defence- 
less condition  in  which  the  Bosporus  was  left,  to 
excite  disturbances  against  the  Romans,  who  it  seems 
had  again  dispossessed  Mithridates  soon  after  they 
had  replaced  him,  and  had  bestowed  his  Throne  on 
Cotys,  whose  disposition  was  more  subservient  to 
their  will.  On  the  first  attack  of  Mithridates,  Cotys 
Oed  for  protection  to  Aquila,  the  Roman  Commander; 
but  he,  being  in  no  condition  to  oppose  Mithridates  by 
force,  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Eunones, 

Chief  of  the  Adoni,  who  readily  engaged  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  whilst  the  Rxunans  were  to  besiege 
the  principal  fortresses.  By  this  arrangement  Mi- 
thridates was  speedily  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress ; 
and  Aquila  obtained  great  credit  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  had  husbanded  bis  resources,  and  gained 
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• Tacitus,  Annul,  lib.  xft.  c.  26.  58.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lx. 

f It  urns  not  customary  to  take  tbe  taga  tirUu  till  the  completion. 
of  the  fourteenth  year  ; vii.  in  the  fifteenth. 

* Germanicu*.  5 Caligula.  H Claudius 

Nen>.  Crevier,  Cfaudimt,  lib.  ix.  sec.  1. 

••  Art*,  cb.  xl.  ver.  26. 

ft  Tacitus,  Annul,  lib.  xiL  JJ  Ibid.  c.  15. 
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an  almost  bloodless  victory.*  The  vanquished  Mo- 
narch. distrustful  of  all  his  allies,  and  justly  suspicious 
of  Roman  treachery,  gave  himself  up  to  Eunones,  on 
condition  that  his  Life  should  be  spared,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  led  in  Triumph.  Claudius,  who  was 
personally  hostile  to  Mithridates,  hesitated  whether 
to  accept  his  submission  on  these  conditions ; but, 
considering  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  renewing  the 
war  with  a desperate  enemy,  and  the  uncertainty  and 
fruitlessncss  of  victory,  he  replied  to  the  application 
of  Eunones  in  favour  of  his  captive,  that  " although 
Mithridates  deserved  the  severest  punishment,  and 
that  be  possessed  ample  means  of  inflicting  it,  yet  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  spare  the  suppliant 
whilst  they  reduced  the  rebellious  to  obedience.*' 
Mithridates  was  according  sent  to  Rome,  and  appeared 
before  the  Emperor  with  a haughty  and  dignified  de- 
meanour, saying,  “ ! am  not  brought,  1 come  hither  ; 
if  you  doubt  it,  set  roe  at  liberty,  and  take  me  again, 
if  you  can.”f 

The  Empress,  meanwhile,  desirous  of  handing 
down  to  posterity  the  reputation  of  her  talents  and 
influence,  founded,  at  Ubu,  the  place  of  her  birth,  a 
Roman  Colony,  which  was  named  after  her,  Colonia 
Jtg rif>i>ina.X  Whilst  this  was  in  progress,  the  Catti, 
n people  of  Upper  Germany,  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Province  by  their  predatory  incursions  ; but  they 
were  speedily  and  signally  chastised  by  L.  Pomponius, 
who  obtained  for  his  successes  against  them  the 
honour  of  a Triumph;  “ a slender  addition,"  Tacitus 
observes,  “ to  the  fame  of  a man,  who  will  be  so  well 
known  to  posterity  by  his  Poetry. "§ 

But  although  Claudius  was  active  in  giving  direc- 
tions to  repel  every  attack  upon  the  territories  of  the 
Empire,  he  resolutely  adhered  to  his  policy  of  ab- 
staining from  any  interference  in  the  internal  discus- 
sions of  the  petty  States  in  Germany  ; nor  could  all 
the  interest  of  Vannius,  who  had  thirty  years  before 
been  mode  Chieftain  of  the  Sutvi  by  Drusus  Cesar, 
and  was  at  this  time  expelled  by  his  subjects,  ||  induce 
the  Emperor  to  take  any  farther  part  in  the  quarrel,  than 
to  promise  him  a place  of  refuge  and  protection  if  he 
should  be  defeated  by  the  rebels  ; and  strict  orders 
were  sent  to  P.  AtellUis  Hister,  who  commanded  the 
Roman  forces  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  provide  for 
the  safe  retreat  of  the  vanquished  party,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  conquerors.  Vannius  and 
his  adherents  being  thus  left  to  their  own  resources, 
and  to  the  precarious  aid  of  their  allies  the  Jazyges, 
were  finally  defeated  and  driven  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube  ; and  were  soon  after- 
wards peaceably  settled  in  a domain  in  Pannonia, 
assigned  to  them  by  tbe  Emperor.  The  Kingdom  of 
tbc  Sucvi  was  divided  between  the  two  nephews  of 
Vannius,  Vangio  and  Sido,  who  had  been  most  active 
in  promoting  the  rebellion. 

The  war  in  Britain,  which  was  renewed  at  this  time, 
assumed  a very  different  character.  The  superiority 


• Tacitus.  AuvmI.  lib.  xii.  c.  17. 21.  f Ibid. 

J Ibid.  c.  27.  Ilotki  Cologne. 

§ Pumpooiu*  wa»  kept  *cn?n  rears  in  prison  br  Tibcrins, 
during  which  lime  be  wrote  several  Tragedies,  of  which  J»inn- 
tilUn  speaks  in  terms  of  modified  approbation,  hutit.  Or.  book  ». 
c.  1.  Pliny,  Kpist.  vii.  c.  17.  records  his  deference  to  public 
opinion  in  preference  to  that  of  the  critics.  " /Vmww  ml  popm- 
Imm,'*  was  his  usual  appeal  when  criticised  by  bis  friends. 

U Tacitus.  Atmai.  lib.  xit.  c.  29,  30. 

VOI..  X. 


of  the  Roman  armour  and  discipline,  arvd  the  dreadful  Tiberius 
carnage  which  ensued  from  a contest  between  soldiers  Claudius 
cased  in  iron  panoply,  and  brave  but  rash  hunters  r™”* 
defended  only  by  leather  and  wicker-work,  could  v ^ 
neither  quench  the  indignant  love  of  liberty  which  Fr^uT" 
animated  the  Britons,  nor  deter  them  from  throwing  d. 
themselves,  in  thousands,  upon  the  spears  of  their  41 
invaders.  P,  Ostorius,  who  had  succeeded  Blahtius  to 

in  the  command,  found  several  of  the  most  powerful  54. 

tribes  prepared  to  make  a formidable  resistance  to  his 
operations  ; and,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  communi- 
cations, be  fortified  the  country  between  the  Ncn 
and  the  Severn  :*  the  /rewi,f  and  their  allies,  at- 
tempted to  destroy  these  works  ; and  a furious  contest 
ensued,  in  which,  after  performing  acts  of  heroic 
bravery,  the  unfortunate  islanders  were  defeated  with 
a slaughter  almost  amounting  to  extermination. 

This  victory  enabled  the  Roman  General  to  advance 
against  the  CaNgi  into  North  Wales,  where  lie  pene- 
trated to  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Channel : his  principal 
object  appears  to  have  been  plunder;  and  be  collected 
a vast  quantity  of  cattle  and  provisions  for  the  supply 
of  his  army,  the  Welsh  not  daring  to  show  themselves 
openly,  and  making  but  feeble  attempts  to  harass  tbe 
foraging  parties.  From  this  expedition  Ostorius  was 
hastily  recalled  to  repress  an  insurrection  of  the 
Brigrmtes.l  in  which  he  easily  succeeded  ; but  the 
Silures.f)  a bold  and  numerous  tribe,  relying  upon 
their  own  warlike  character,  upon  tbe  military  skill 
of  their  leader,  the  celebrated  Curaetaeus,  and  upon 
the  difficult  nature  of  their  country,  offered  so  deter- 
mined a resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  that 
Ostorius  declared  their  utter  extermination  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  peace  of  the  Province. 

The  event  of  such  an  avowal  may  easily  be  antici- 
pated. The  Britons  displayed  the  most  exalted  cou- 
rage, and  devoted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  their 
country  ; but  the  defect  of  their  tactics  rendered  their 
valour  fatal  to  themselves,  and  the  want  of  defensive 
armour  calculated  to  resist  the  weapons  of  the  Ro- 
mans, made  their  losses  for  a long  time  irretrievable. 

The  wife,  the  daughter,  and  the  brothers  of  Carac- 
tacus,  were  taken  captives  ; the  Chieftain  himself, 
with  great  difficulty,  effected  bis  retreat,  and  claimed 
protection  from  Cartismandua,  Queen  of  the  Briganles, 
which  she  was  pledged  by  a solemn  promise  to  afford. 

This  Princess  was  untvorthy  of  the  People  whom  she 
governed,  and  of  the  race  from  which  she  was  de- 
scended. ||  She  was  an  adulteress,  and  u rebel  against 
the  King  her  husband.  In  the  present  exigency  she 
purchased  tbc  favour  of  Ostorius  by  an  act  of 
treachery  worthy  of  the  rest  of  her  conduct.  The 
great  Caractncus  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Rome,  with  all  his 
family  trod  dependents. 

lie  appeared  before  Claudius  and  Agrippina  with 
manly  and  dignified  composure,  neither  wanting  to 
himself,  nor  insolent  to  his  victors,  prepared  to  die, 
but  not  disdaining  to  live  on  honourable  terms.  The 
Empress,  who  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  on  the 
occasion,  graciously  condescended  to  pardon  the  crime 


• Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  xii.  c.  31.  Camden,  Brit, 
f Inhabitants  of  tbe  country  about  the  Bedford  Level, 
t People  north  of  the  liumbor.  Crerier. 
i People  of  South  Wole*. 

]|  Tacitus,  A rmal . lib.  xii.  c.  32—39.  Ui*t,  lib.  iii.  c.  45. 
3 N 
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Btoffrtphy.  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  in  defending  to  the  laat 
' the  Kingdom  of  his  forefathers,  against  unjust  and 
unprovoked  invasion ; and  this  clemency,  as  it  was 
called,  was  extolled  by  the  Senate  and  People,  as 
rivalling  the  noblest  acts  of  self-denial  und  generosity 
recorded  in  History.  Such  were  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  Homans  in  the  age  of  Claudius  ! But  the  Sdures, 
as  Tacitus  gravely  observes,  were  neither  to  be  soothed 
by  indulgence,  nor  quelled  by  severity  ;*.  enraged  at 
the  loss  of  their  leader,  they  collected  the  scattered 
remains  of  their  broken  forces  ; defeated  the  Romans 
in  several  engagements ; and  reduced  Ustorius  to 
such  embarrassments,  that  he  is  said  to  have  died  from 
the  effects  of  vexation  and  alarm.  Upon  his  death 
they  obtained  still  greater  advantages;  and,  during 
the  command  of  his  successor  Didiua,  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  independence,  and  to  form  a 
rallying  point  for  all  the  weaker  tribes  who  refused 
submission  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
a.  n.  Whilst  these  disasters  were  befalling  the  Roman 
arms  in  Britain,  some  of  those  phenomena,  which  the 
superstition  of  the  ancients  regarded  os  prodigies, 
perplexed  the  Government  at  home  with  fears  of 
changes  about  to  happen,  and  alarmed  the  Emperor 
for  lus  own  safety.f  This  suspicion  might  perhaps 
have  had  a more  rational  foundation  in  the  intrigues 
which  the  Empress  carried  on,  in  order  to  secure  the 
succession  to  her  son,  and  to  maintain  over  him  that 
influence,  by  which  she  hoped  to  govern  the  whole 
Empire  herself. 

a-  With  this  view  she  procured  the  accusation  of 

Domitia,  the  sister  of  her  former  husband,  who, 
Intrjgiiesof  having  keen  particularly  kind  to  the  young  Domitius 
Agrippina,  during  the  disgrace  of  his  family,  retained  a strong 


• Atmritatr,  fcf.  fit. 
t Tacitus,  Amaai.  lib.  xii.  c.  64. 
Cauitu,  lib.  lx. 


hold  upon  his  affections,  of  which  she  was  disposed  Tiberius 
to  avail  herself  for  the  advancement  of  her  own  inte-  Cludiw 
rests  and  political  influence.*  In  this  design  the  Ijru,u* 
Empress  was  opposed  by  Narcissus,  who,  foreseeing  . 
that  there  could  be  no  safe  medium  between  abject 
compliance  and  successful  hostility,  boldly  impeached 
her  of  adultery  with  Pallas,  and  of  treasonable  designs 
against  the  State.  Claudius  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  these  charges,  and  was  imprudent 
enough  to  avow  his  suspicions  j bnt  Agrippina  had  so 
well  concerted  her  measures,  that  Dotnitia  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  Narcissus  received  a timely 
intimation  that  the  warm-baths  of  Campania  would 
be  more  beneficial  to  his  health,  than  the  air  of  the 
Court.  The  removal  of  this  vigilant  Minister  cnnbled 
the  Empress  to  carry  into  effect  a design  which  she 
had  long  entertained  to  free  herself  at  once  of  her 
uncle,  husband,  and  Sovereign.  A stupifying  poison 
was  prepared  by  a wretched  woman  named  Locusta, 
and  administered  in  a dish  of  mushrooms,  of  which 
Claudius  was  known  to  be  especially  fond,  and  its 
effects  were  hastened  by  the  pretended  remedies  ex- 
hibited by  Xenophon,  the  Emperor's  physician.t  It 
was  given  out  that  Claudius  hod  suffered  from  indi- 
gestion, which  bis  habitual  gluttony  rendered  so 
frequent,  that  it  excited  no  surprise  : and  his  death  { D«tb  of 
was  concealed  till  Domitius  Nero  had  secured  the  Claudius, 
guards  and  had  quietly  taken  possession  of  the  Im- 
perial authority.  The  Empress,  meanwhile,  affecting 
the  utmost  concern  and  anxiety,  under  various  pretexts, 
kept  Britannicus  and  his  sisters  out  of  the  sight,  and, 
it  appears,  out  of  the  recollection  of  the  citizens. 

• Suetonius,  Xm,  7.  Dion  Cassius,  toe.  tit. 

t Taritus,  Aortal,  lib.  xii.  e.  66,  rt  Suetonius,  CUntJ.  43. 
ft  iff.  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lx. 


Sortomus,  Ctmmd.  46.  Dion  * He  died  October  13,  64,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  Crcricr, 
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Biography.  Titr  cruelty  nnd  intrigue  which  had  hastened  the 
demise  of  the  late  Emperor,  threw  a deep  stain  on 
Prom  the  beginning  of  Nero's  Government.  The  death  of 
a.  d.  Claudius  was  concealed  several  hours,  either  that 
&C  Agrippina  might  secure  the  cooperation  of  trusty  par- 
Vj  tizans,  or  that  the  accession  of  the  young  Prince  might 
be  delayed  until  the  happy  moment,  indicated  by  tho 
toThe*15**1  astrol°gers»  should  arrive  ; when  the  hidden  powers 
Throne  by  nature  were  supposed  to  acquire  such  influence  over 
the  in-  the  destiny  of  man,  as  to  secure  success  even  for  usur- 

triguea  of  pation  and  bloodshed.  Britannicus  was  in  the  Palace 
Agrippina.  whcn  his  father  expired ; but  Agrippina,  unwilling  that 
his  presence  should  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  soldiers, 
detained  the  boy  in  her  arms,  pretending  to  soothe  his 
grief,  while  her  own  son,  who  had  been  already  re- 
ceived by  the  Pnctorian  guard,  was  proceeding  to 
enjoy  the  acclamations  of  the  People.  Nero,  upon 


finding  his  claims  confirmed  by  the  army,  repaired  to  N>ro 
the  Senate-house,  where  the  members  of  that  august  Claudius 
body  made  haste  to  confer  upon  him  all  the  titles  of  C*«w. 
supreme  power  and  of  adulation  whichr'  his  extreme 
youth  did  not  render  positively  ridiculous.  They  only  From 
reserved  for  his  maturcr  merit,  the  proud  appellation 
of  Rather  of  his  Country .* 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Claudius  occupied  the  first 
cares  of  his  successor;  and  in  conducting  these  Agrip- 
pina at  once  gratified  her  love  of  magnificence,  and 
insulted  the  remains  of  her  husband  with  that  de- 
testable hypocrisy,  by  means  of  which  she  had  betrayed 
both  his  life  and  character.  The  genius  of  Seneca 
supplied  the  new  ruler  with  a speech,  which  was  much 
more  remarkable  for  eloquence  than  for  truth  ; while 


• Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  C.  68.  Suet  Otmd.  46.  and  A7n>,  8. 
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the  Senate,  eager  to  promote  the  views  of  the  Imperial 
family,  decreed  divine  honours  to  the  deceased ; and 
thus,  us  a Roman  historian  expresses  it,  placed  among 
the  Gods,  a Prince  who  hardly  deserved  the  name  of 
a Man. 

But  the  Funeral  oration  created  disgust  in  the  minds 
of  the  veteran  Prsetorians,  for  other  reasons  besides 
its  gross  and  ironical  flattery.  The  people  of  Rome 
hud  been  accustomed  to  admire  in  their  Governors  the 
powers  of  a native  and  spontaneous  eloquence j and 
could  not,  therefore,  but  feel  themselves  humbled, when 
they  heard  from  the  lips  ot  their  Emperor  a succes- 
sion of  glowing  periods,  formed  and  rounded  by  the 
skill  of  a professional  Rhetorician.  They  called  to 
mind  the  polished  and  vigorous  oratory  of  the  Dicta- 
tor Cesar  ; the  persuasive  and  dignified  eloquence  of 
Augustus  ; and  the  energetic  style  of  Tiberius,  whose 
command  of  words  enabled  him  at  pleasure  either  to 
perplex  or  to  convince  ; and  even  with  regard  to  Ca- 
ligula and  Claudius,  they  remarked,  that  the  frenzy  of 
the  one  gave  vehemence  to  his  harangues,  while  the 
imbecility  of  the  other  infused  into  his  speeches  an 
attractive  mildness  and  a softened  elegance.  Nero 
was  the  first  Sovereign  of  Rome,  who  consented  to 
borrow  the  pen  of  another  to  cotnjmse  an  address 
meant  for  the  ears  of  his  subjects ; and  neither  his 
youth  nor  bis  inexperience  formed  a sufficient  apology 
for  this  want  of  industry  or  of  talent.* 

It  soon  appeared  that  Agrippina,  in  setting  her  son 
upon  the  Throne,  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
secure  the  exercise  of  power  under  the  semblance  of 
his  authority.  In  pursuance  of  her  ambitious  plans, 
she  obtained  from  the  Senate  the  privilege  of  being 
preceded  by  two  Lictnre  ; to  which  was  added,  with 
ambiguous  liberality,  the  dignity  of  Priestess  to  Clau- 
dius, whose  life  she  had  taken  away.  To  relieve  her 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Augustus,  she  began  by  procuring  the  murder  of 
M.  Silanus,  the  brother  of  Lucius,  whose  death  and 
disgrace  she  had  reason  to  fear  the  former  would  at 
po  distant  day  avenge  : after  which,  she  let  loose  her 
resentment  against  Narcissus,  the  Secretary  of  tt»e 
late  Emperor,  who  hud  resolutely  opposed  himself  to 
her  selfish  and  cruel  designs ; and  who,  even  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  satiate  ber  malignity 
by  an  act  of  suicide,  determined  to  disappoint  her  vin- 
dictive intentions,  by  committing  to  the  flames  every 
official  paper  which  might,  on  the  remotest  grounds, 
criminate  any  of  her  personal  enemies.  So  strong, 
indeed,  was  her  desire  to  govern,  that  she  was  ready 
to  violate  not  only  every  feeling  of  humanity,  but  also 
the  decorum  which  belonged  to  her  rank,  and  the 
modesty  which  should  have  distinguished  hoi  sex. 
Resolved  to  know  every  thing  which  was  done  iu  the 
Senate,  she  prevailed  upon  the  members  to  hold  their 
meetings  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palace  ; adjoining 
to  which  was  a private  apartment,  where,  without 
being  seen,  she  could  bear  every  proposal  that  was 
made,  and  listen  to  every  argument  that  was  brought 
forward.  On  one  occasion  she  even  attempted  to 
ascend  the  Throne,  in  order  to  divide  it  with  her  son, 
who  was  about  to  give  an  audience  to  the  Ambassadors 
of  Armenia  ; an  extravagance  which  Seneca  had  the 
merit  of  preventing,  by  suggesting  to  the  Emperor  to 


* Tacit.  Am.  xilL  c.  1.  Suet.  Sero,  9. 


step  forward  from  his  seat  and  receive  his  mother  j 
and,  under  the  semblance  of  filial  respect,  to  obviate 
a most  indecorous  proceeding.* 

The  bloodshed  and  violence  with  which  Agrippina 
deformed  the  opening  reign  of  Nero,  would  have  been 
carried  to  a much  greater  extent,  had  not  Burrhu9 
and  Seneca  united  their  influence  to  disarm  her  un- 
governable pass  ions,  f The  former  of  these  distin- 
guished persons  was  respected  for  his  talents  in  war, 
as  well  as  for  an  austere  und  unbending  integrity  j 
the  latter  had  obtained  celebrity  os  a master  in  that 
species  of  learning  which  most  successfully  connected 
the  study  of  mind  with  the  maxims  of  active  life,  and 
of  political  wisdom.  The  education  of  a Roman  Prince 
could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  more  accomplished 
tutors,  than  the  Philosopher  and  the  Soldier  who  di- 
rected the  first  year  of  Nero’s  administration  ; and  it 
is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  wise  and  moderate 
steps  which  distinguished  his  Government  till  he 
passed  his  twenty-second  year,  were  suggested  or  re- 
commended by  the  faithful  Ministers  wnom  we  have 
just  described.  To  save  their  country  from  disgrace, 
and  their  Sovereign  from  destruction,  they  employed 
the  weight  of  their  powerful  characters  os  a barrier 
against  the  dangerous  influence  of  Agrippina,  and  a 
check  to  the  fury  of  her  impetuous  temper.  { 

Agreeably  to  these  patriotic  intentions,  Seneca  com- 
posed a speech  which  Nero  was  to  address  to  the 
Senate,  setting  forth  the  liberal  principles  on  which 
the  public  business  was  to  be  conducted.  He  assured 
his  grave  auditors,  that  the  lives  and  honours  of  the 
citizens  should  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  caprice  of 
favourites  within  the  walls  of  the  Palace  ; and  that 
cases  which  required  the  deliberation  of  cool  and  im- 
partial judges,  should  not  any  more  be  determined 
by  the  cabals  of  a domestic  tribunal.  lie  declared,  as 
his  most  solemn  and  unalterable  resolution,  that  neither 
money  uor  personal  influence  should  ever  procure,  at 
his  hands,  any  employment  which  ought  to  be  the 
reward  of  merit ; that  the  affairs  of  State,  and  the 
direction  of  his  Household,  should  never  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  each  other  ; that  the  Senators  should 
enjoy  all  their  ancient  rights  and  prerogatives ; and 
that  the  interests  of  the  People  should  continue  to 
enjoy  all  the  protection  which  was  afforded  to  them 
by  the  spirit  and  usages  of  their  original  Constitu- 
tion.i 

Nor  did  his  conduct  in  these  respects  fail  to  keep 
pace  with  the  sentiments  which  he  was  taught  to  ex- 
press. He  encouraged  the  Senate  to  make  many  wise 
regulations,  with  the  view  of  checking  that  tendency 
to  expensive  and  cruel  amusements  which  bad  already 
began  to  infect  the  inhabitants  of  Rome ; and  which 
afterwards  marked  the  progress  of  their  luxury  and 
depravity,  when  the  spirit  of  the  Commonwealth  no 
longer  remained,  either  to  excite  a blush,  or  to  impose 
a restraint.  His  forbearance,  too,  and  self-denial, 
gave  an  air  of  sincerity  to  his  professions.  He  de- 
clined the  statues  of  gold  and  silver  which  were  offered 
to  him  by  the  gratitude  or  flattery  of  the  People ; and 
he  would  not  accept  the  compliment  suggested  by  the 
Senate,  to  date  the  commencement  of  the  year  from 
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■ the  month  io  which  he  was  horn.*  The  public 
ear,  moreover,  was  delighted  with  anecdotes  of  his 
compassionate  and  gentle  disposition.  He  refused  to 
listen  to  accusations  conveyed  to  him  against  a per- 
sonal enemy  ; and  when  a sentence  of  death  was 
brought  for  his  signature,  he  uttered  a fervent  wish 
that  he  had  never  been  taught  to  write.  His  love  of 
popularity  induced  him  to  give  a frequent  attendance 
at  the  (James  and  other  exercises,  in  which  the  People 
spent  u great  portion  of  their  time ; and  thus,  per- 
haps, paved  the  way  for  that  excessive  indulgence  in 
Theatrical  exhibitions,  which  afterwards  degraded  the 
Roman  Emperor  into  a contemptible  buffoon.  In 
short,  the  first  five  years  of  Nero’s  reign  were  pro- 
verbial in  succeeding  ages,  for  the  wisdom,  clemency, 
and  happiness  by  which  they  were  distinguished  ; and 
Trajan  himself  declared  that  no  Prince  had  ever  at- 
tained to  an  equal  reputation,  during  a similar  period, 
for  all  the  virtues  which  characterise  a sage  and 
prosperous  Ruler. t 

Rut  the  ascendancy  which  had  been  obtained  by 
Seneca  and  Burrhus,  was  soon  found  to  irritate  the 
ambition,  and  disappoint  the  hopes  of  Agrippina,  and 
thereby  to  render  her  the  most  formidable  enemy  with 
whom  the  pence  and  stability  of  the  Empire  had  to 
contend.  Nero,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  united  him- 
self in  marriage  to  Octaviu,  the  daughter  of  Claudius  ; 
but  his  affections  being  seduced  by  Acte,  a woman  of 
low  rank,  whom  he  intended  to  raise  to  the  Throne, 
lie  exposed  himself  to  the  bitterest  resentment  of  his 
mother,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, gave  vent  to  her  private  chagrin  and  malignity. 
She  chid  the  Emperor  in  the  most  intemperate  lan- 
guage ; upbraiding  him  with  his  ingratitude,  and  the 
grovelling  nature  of  his  pursuits  ; and  when  he  after- 
wards attempted  to  soothe  her  by  sending  some  valu- 
able ornaments,  which  he  had  selected  from  the  jewels 
deposited  in  the  Palace,  she  rejected  them  with  the 
utmost  rage  and  contempt,  as  a glaring  affront  offered 
to  the  descendant  of  Augustus.  Nero,  suspecting  that 
the  aspiring  views  of  his  parent  were  stimulated  by 
Pallas,  who  had  continued  to  hold  the  offices  of 
Treasurer  and  Administrator  of  the  Finances,  to  which 
lie  was  raised  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  determined  to 
divest  him  of  these  appointments,  and  thereby  con- 
vince Agrippina  that  her  furious  invectives  were  no 
longer  to  be  borne  with  impunity.  J 

These  steps,  originating  in  vice  and  passion,  hastened 
the  fate  of  the  young  Rritannicus,  and  first  led  Nero 
to  think  of  accomplishing  the  objects,  which  seemed 
necessary  to  the  security  of  his  power  or  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  appetites,  by  secret  murder  and  inhuman 
parricide.  Agrippina,  after  reminding  her  son  to 
whom  he  owed  the  Crown,  intimated  to  him  that  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  Empire,  was  fast  approaching  the 
years  of  manhood,  and  would  infallibly  lay  claim  to 
the  honours  which  belonged  to  his  birth ; and  con- 
cluded by  threatening,  that  she  would  forthwith  confess 
before  the  world  nil  the  evils  that  she  had,  for  his  sake, 
inflicted  on  the  unhappy  family  of  Claudius  ; that  she 
would  conduct  the  boy  to  the  camp  • present  him  to 
the  Praetorian  soldiers  ; and  by  an  affecting  appeal  to 
their  justice  and  compassion,  try  whether  the  daughter 


of  Gcrmanicus  had  not  yet  more  influence  with  the 
armies  of  Rome,  than  an  old  lame  General,  and  a 
prating  Philosopher.  Her  hand  and  her  action,  says 
the  Historian,  kept  pace  with  the  fury  of  her  words.' 

She  loaded  the  Emperor  with  all  the  opprobrious  r,VIB 
names  which  her  imagination  could  suggest  ; invoked  A‘  °* 
the  avenging  shades  of  Silnnus  and  Claudius  j and 
charged  him  with  the  guilt  of  all  the  crimes  which  go 
she  had  committed  to  promote  his  advancement,  and 
for  which  ehc  had  received  so  inadequate  a recom- 
pense. 

The  rage  of  Agrippina  had  no  other  effect,  than  to  Aim)  effect- 
deprive  her  entirely  of  the  influence  which  she  had  ed  by 
hitherto  maintained  over  the  mind  of  Nero,  and  to1*":*®80* 
mature  the  projects  which  had  already  occupied  the  l10‘S0*L 
Emperor's  thoughts,  for  the  removal  of  his  rival. 
Britannicus  himself  had  shown,  during  the  festivities 
of  a banquet,  that  he  was  neither  ignorant  of  his  rank, 
nor  insensible  to  the  injustice  with  which  his  infuncy 
had  been  visited  ; and  the  remarks  which  he  made  on 
that  occasion,  sunk  deep  into  the  feelings  of  his  adopted 
brother,  who  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  that 
his  fate  was  thenceforth  suspended  upon  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  young  Prince,  and  the  capricious  policy  of 
Agrippina.  He  therefore  resolved  to  cut  him  off  by 
means  of  poison  ; and,  for  this  purpose,  gave  orders 
to  the  infamous  Locustu  to  prepare  the  most  deadly 
of  her  mixtures,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  u trusty 
confidant.  The  cup-bcarer  of  Rritannicus,  at  an 
entertainment  given  in  the  Palace,  administered  the 
fatal  potion  ; the  effect  of  which  was  so  instantaneous 
and  decisive,  that  the  youth,  as  soon  as  he  drank  it, 
lost  his  speech,  and  dropped  down  senseless.  The 
guests  were  alarmed,  and  some  of  them  retired  in  con- 
fusion and  dismay ; but  Nero,  pretending  to  be  igno- 
rant of  what  had  taken  place,  and  affecting  the  greatest 
ease  and  indifference,  assured  bis  visitors  that  the  boy 
had  only  fallen  into  one  of  those  fits  to  which  he  bad 
been  subject  from  his  earliest  years,  'ilir  funeral  rites 
were  performed  during  the  night ; and  though,  us  Dion 
CasBius  narrates,  certain  precautions  were  used  to  con- 
ceal the  morbid  effects  of  the  destructive  drug,  a heavy 
shower  of  rain  washed  off  the  unguent  with  which 
they  had  anointed  the  body,  and  exposed  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  crime  which  Nero  had  committed.* 

Agrippina,  who  witnessed  the  death  of  Britannicus,  Schemes  oi 
was  struck  with  horror  and  alarm.  She  could  no  Agrippina, 
longer  doubt  that  her  son  was  capable  of  the  greatest 
cruelty  and  dissimulation ; and  the  murder  of  a brother 
could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  by  her,  as  a prelude  to 
that  of  a parent,  should  her  life  appear  incompatible 
with  the  fulfilment  of  his  atrocious  designs.  She  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  strengthen  her  party  in  the 
Government,  and  to  adopt  such  measures,  in  concert 
with  her  friends,  as  might  secure  her  from  the  dan- 
ger with  which  she  was  threatened.  With  these  , 
views,  she  courted  the  ancient  and  more  powerful 
families  of  Rome;  amassed  large  sums  of  money; 
and  invited  to  her  house  every  one  who  had  either 
inclination  or  ability  to  oppose  the  Emperor,  and 
thwart  his  Ministers. 

The  intrigues  of  his  mother  were  not  long  concealed  Conspiracy 
from  Nero.  To  defeat  her  schemes,  he  began  by  Urr. 
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Biography.  depriving  her  of  the  guard  which  had  been  appointed 
to  attend  her,  and  afterwards  removed  her  from  the 
From  palace  to  a house  at  a considerable  distance,  which  had 
A*  been  occupied  by  Antonia,  the  aunt  of  Claudius. 

Thither  he  sometimes  repaired,  accompanied  by  the 
$3  principal  officers  of  the  army,  to  pay  her  a formal 
visit,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
reports  communicated  by  his  spies  were  not  incon- 
sistent with  truth.  In  such  circumstances  of  suspicion 
and  mutual  distrust,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Agrippina  could  long  escape  the  arts  of  the  informer, 
and  the  snares  of  vindictive  treachery.  Junia  Silana, 
who  conceived  herself  injured  by  the  Empress,  seized 
this  opportunity  for  gratifying  her  revenge  ; and  that 
she  might  secure  for  her  design  every  chance  of  suc- 
cess, she  determined  to  accuse  her  enemy  of  the 
weightiest  crime  that  could  be  committed  against  the 
head  of  the  Government.  Aided  by  two  of  her  par- 
tizans,  Iturius  and  Calvisius,  she  was  prepared  to 
charge  Agrippina  with  an  intention  to  dethrone  Nero  ; 
and,  by  marrying  Rubellius  Plautus,  a lineal  descendant 
of  Augustus,  to  ascend  once  more  to  the  elevated  station 
which  she  hat!  formerly  enjoyed.  The  Emperor  was 
at  supper  when  the  intelligence  of  this  imaginary  trea- 
son reached  his  ear.  His  fears  were  only  equalled  by 
his  rage  ; and  it  was  with  the.  greatest  difficulty  that 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  delay,  for  a few  hours,  the 
execution  of  an  order,  which  he  issued  on  the  spot,  to 
put  both  his  mother  and  Plautus  to  a cruel  death. 
Burrhus  intrealed  that  a little  time  might  be  allowed 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  accusation  ; promising 
thnt,  if  Agrippina  were  found  guilty,  he  himself  would 
inflict  upon  her  the  punishment  which  a crime  so 
atrocious  demanded,  and  that  all  her  adherents  should 
be  for  ever  rendered  incapable  of  disturbing  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Imperial  Throne.* 

She  tlndi-  Next  day,  Agrippina  was  informed  of  the  accusations 
c»t*s  her  with  which  she  was  charged,  while  Burrhus  and 
conduct.  Seneca,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  waited  to  hear 
her  defence,  or  to  receive  an  explanation.  But  her 
haughty  mind,  conscious  of  innocence,  would  not 
condescend  to  enter  into  particulars.  She  desired  an 
interview  with  her  son,  iu  whose  presence  alone  she 
would  consent  to  speak  on  a subject  so  painful  to  her 
feelings;  and,  upon  obtaining  this  request,  she  did 
not  spend  a moment  in  justifying  her  own  conduct, 
which  could  not,  she  imagined,  be  open  to  imputation, 
but  proceeded  at  once  to  demand  the  punishment  of 
her  accusers,  and  a solace  for  those  of  her  friends 
whose  motives  had  been  impeached.  Nero  was  over- 
come by  the  force  of  truth  and  eloquence.  Silana, 
Iturius,  and  Calvisius,  were  banished  ; and  one  of  the 
more  active  emissaries  of  the  plot,  was  put  to  death  j 
while,  to  indemnify  his  mother's  vexation,  he  ap- 
pointed, at  her  desire,  Frcnius  Rufus  Intendant  of  the 
Provisions,  gave  to  Arruntius  Stella  the  management 
of  the  Imperial  Games,  and  promised  to  Anteius  the 
important  Government  of  Syria. t 
Nero  be-  But  Nero,  when  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of 
gias  to  be-  conspiracy,  did  not  devote  all  the  time  which  the  cares 
come  dii-  Qf  Government  left  at  his  own  disposal,  to  the  pursuits 
sipated.  literature,  or  the  lessons  of  Philosophy.  The 
wisdom  of  Seneca,  and  the  Republican  austerity  of 
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Burrhus,  were  soon  exchanged  for  the  gay  levity  of  Nero 
Otho,  and  the  mirthful  dissipation  of  Senecion  ; and 
the  Monarch  of  a country  which  extended  from  the  t **“r~ 
Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  did  not  think  it  unworthy 
of  his  rank  to  pass  whole  nights  in  taverns,  and  even  A 
to  engage  in  drunken  brawls  in  the  streets.  Tacitus  54’ 
Informs  us,  that  as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  Nero  and  to 
some  other  young  persons  as  mad  as  himself,  were  Gti. 
wont  to  sally  out  into  the  public  ways,  to  uttack,  in- 
sult, and  even  rob  the  most  respectable  individuals  ; to 
break  into  houses  and  shops,  wherever  plunder  was 
to  be  found  ; and  he  adds,  that  the  property  which 
was  thus  stolen  in  the  night,  was  next  day  sold  by 
auction  in  the  Palace,  and  the  money  divided  among  a.  n. 
his  companions.  As  he  performed  these  achievements  56. 
in  disguise,  he  for  sometime  escaped  detection,  whilst 
be  was  occasionally  roughly  handled  by  those  whom 
he  thought  proper  to  assail  in  the  course  of  his  frolics. 

In  one  rencontre  he  received  so  serious  a wound,  thut 
he  long  bore  the  marks  of  it  ou  his  countenance ; 
and  in  another,  which  he  provoked  with  Julius  Mon- 
tanos, a man  of  Senatorial  rank,  he  came  off  with  a 
chastisement  so  extremely  severe,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  confine  himself  during  some  days  to  his  bedchamber. 

But  he  had  sense  enough  not  to  indulge  any  feelings 
of  revenge  ; and  it  was  not  until  Montanus  wrote  a 
letter  of  apology,  and  solicited  pardon  for  his  unpre- 
meditated offence,  that  the  pride  of  the  Emperor  was 
roused,  and  his  dignity  sustained  an  insult.  The  reply 
which  was  made  to  the  Senator  was  conceived  in  the 
full  spirit  of  despotism : “ Did  Montanus  strike  me, 
and  is  he  still  alive  ?"  The  practice  of  the  times 
suggested  the  expedient  to  which  the  answer  of  Nero 
was  understood  to  have  a reference  ; and  the  unfor- 
tunate Roman  was  compelled  to  become  his  own 
executioner.* 

It  next  occurred  to  this  foolish  Prince,  that  the  mad  Acts  fool- 
scenes  which  he  had  acted  in  the  streets  might,  with 
greater  safety  to  his  person,he  repeated  in  the  Theatres. 

Joining  in  the  riots  which  were  created  by  his  asso- 
ciates, he  had  recourse  to  the  most  violent  and  dis- 
orderly means  for  maintaining  his  influence  among  the 
mob ; and  on  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  he  broke  a Prae- 
tor's head,  by  hurling  against  him  the  fragment  of  a 
bench  which  be  hod  aimed  at  some  noisy  antagonist, 
who  stood  near  the  Magistrate.  But  Nero  at  length 
discovered  thnt  the  Theatrical  factions  were  become 
too  powerful,  to  be  suppressed  even  by  his  Pnrlorian 
guards;  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  check  the 
extravagance,  of  which  he  had  given  at  once  the 
example  and  the  encouragement,  he  resolved  to  banish 
the  performers,  and  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  their 
art  in  all  the  towns  of  Italy,  t 

Being  wholly  employed  in  these  youthful  excesses.  But  per- 
Nero  allowed  the  Senate  to  proceed  in  the  correction  'J**1*  l**e 
of  many  abuses,  and  in  the  establishment  of  some  good 
and  necessary  regulations.  The  rights  of  freed  men,  public- 

at  no  period  well  defined,  had  recently  overstepped  all  welfare, 
the  boundaries  of  law  j for  without  having  the  privi- 
leges of  acknowledged  citizens,  that  class  of  inha- 
bitants possessed,  in  many  coses,  n greater  influence 
than  the  former,  and  were  subject  to  fewer  Constitu- 
tional checks.  The  power  of  the  popular  Magistrates 
also,  the  Tribunes,  and  the  /Ediies,  was  occasionally 


* Tacit.  .Inn.  xiii.  e.  25.  Suet.  AVr»,  26.  Dion  Cassius,  l.lxi. 
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found  to  degenerate  into  tyranny,  and  to  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  justice  when  administered  by  the  Con- 
suls and  Praetors.  To  remedy  these  evils  the  Senate 
proposed  a number  of  rules  for  regulnting  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves,  and  for  restricting  the  operation  of 
Tribunitial  authority.  Nor  was  their  care  confined  to 
the  police  of  the  Capital  j on  the  contrary,  they  pro- 
cured the  consent  of  the  Emperor  to  a measure  for 
reviving  the  prosperity  of  certain  decayed  colooies  in  a 
remote  part  of  Italy  ; and  prevailed  with  him  to  issue 
an  order  for  putting  a stop  to  the  practice  adopted 
by  the  Governors  of  Provinces,  and  other  inferior 
Magistrates,  of  giving  splendid  entertai amenta  to  the 
People,  with  the  view  of  silencing  their  complaints, 
and  of  fomenting  their  just  remonstrances.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  Nero  listened  so  far  to 
the  counsels  of  his  Ministers,  as  not  to  allow  the  am- 
phitheatre to  be  stained  with  the  blood  either  of  gladi- 
ators or  of  criminals  •,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  from  motives 
founded  on  humanity  that  he  imposed  a tax  on  the 
sale  of  slaves  j thinking,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  an 
impost  of  i wenty-five  per  cent,  to  be  paid  by  the  seller, 
would  tend  to  obviate  all  unnecessary  change  of  masters. 
It  is  moreover  mentioned  by  historians,  as  a proof  of 
considerable  generoaity,  that  when  upon  entering  hia 
third  Consulship,  be  learned  that  his  colleague  Vale- 
rius Messala  was  poor,  he  assigned  him  a yearly  pension 
of  four  thousand  sesterces,  to  enable  him  to  support 
the  splendour  doe  to  his  name  and  family.* 

It  has  been  likewise  mentioned  as  a proof  of  Nero’s 
kindness,  or  facility  of  disposition,  that  when  he  was 
importuned  with  complaints  ou  the  subject  of  the 
revenue,  he  seriously  entertained  the  romantic  project 
of  relieving  his  people  from  all  taxes  whatever.  The 
Senate  interposed  their  influence  to  avert  this  ruinous 
innovation ; and  after  some  reasoning,  which  the 
Roman  Historians  think  proper  to  give  at  considerable 
length,  they  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  to  commute 
the  intended  boon,  for  the  more  practicable  and  less 
expensive  benefit  that  would  result  from  checking  the 
avarice  of  those  who  acted  as  the  Ministers  of  Finance. 
For  this  purpose  he  gave  orders,  that  the  rates  and 
amount  of  every  tax  should  be  posted  up  in  some 
public  place,  and  that  no  process  should  be  instituted 
for  the  recovery  of  arrears  that  had  been  due  more  than 
twelve  months.  He  also  secured  for  his  subjects,  as 
well  in  the  rrmotcat  Provinces  ns  in  Italy,  the  right  of 
appealing  to  tlve  Pra*tors  and  Proconsuls,  against  the 
unjust  exactions  of  the  furmers  of  the  Revenue  j 
abolishing,  at  the  same  time,  tin  impost  of  two  percent, 
which  had  been  surreptitiously  laid  on  all  goods  carried 
by  sea  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another. 

These  regulations  were  received  with  great  joy,  and 
reflected  on  the  Ktnpcror  a reputation  for  wisdom  and 
humanity,  which  belonged  only  to  those  whose  coun- 
sels he  allowed  himself  to  follow.  But  his  generosity 
could  never  be  rendered  proof  against  the  apprehen- 
aiona  which,  from  time  to  time,  seized  his  mind, 
respecting  a competitor  for  the  Throne.  It  is  indeed 
doubtful  whether  Burrhus  biutscif,  tired  of  admonish- 
ing the  headstrong  folly  of  his  Prince,  did  not  on 
more  than  one  occasion  listen  to  proposals  for  setting 
him  aside  > and,  at  all  events,  the  rumour  of  such  an 
intention  in  favojr  of  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  son-in-law 
ol  Claudius,  did  at  an  early  period  reach  the  cars  of 

• Tacit.  aiiL  «.  7. 


Nero.  The  character  of  Sylls,  which  was  equally  Nero 
weak  and  unambitious,  ought  to  have  protected  him  CUodius 
from  this  suspicion  ; but  the  Emperor  gave  himself  t c— j 
credit  for  discovering  that  he  was  in  reality  a person  ^TT*'*'* 
of  aspiring  genius,  and  that  he  onlv  assumed  the  ap-  1 rom 
pea  ranee  of  imbecility  to  cover  bis  deep  and  traitorous  *1?" 
designs.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  he  obtain  for  his  ^ 
fears  the  form  of  a legal  accusation,  than  he  banished  gy 
the  unfortunate  Patrician  to  the  city  of  Massilia  ; - * 

ordering  him  to  be  confined  within  its  walls,  till  ^rUW* 
greater  boldness  in  crime  suggested  the  expediency  n«b«L 
of  taking  away  his  life.* 

While  these  occurrences  occupied  the  domestic  W«*  in 
thoughts  of  the  Romans,  other  events  of  a more  im-  Parthiaand 
portnnt  nature  engaged  their  armies  in  the  East  and 
North.  Under  the  head  of  Paetiiia  we  shall  give 
an  account  of  the  war  which  arose  with  thnt  country, 
out  of  the  conflicting  claims  maintained  by  Vologeses 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Roman  Senate  on  the  other, 
for  the  homage,  and  consequently  for  the  disposal,  of 
the  Armenian  Crowm.  The  war  in  Germany  had  been 
brought  to  an  inglorious  Issue  by  the  capricious  policy 
of  Claudius  ; since  which  time,  the  Commanders  who 
succeeded  the  brave  Corbulo,  finding  that  the  honours 
of  victory  were  now  lavished  on  dissipated  young  men 
who  had  never  been  at  the  head  of  u legion,  granted 
to  the  enemy  that  repose  which  they  themselves  were 
encouraged  to  enjoy.  Pompeius  Puulinus,  whose  Pro- 
vince stretched  along  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
employed  his  troops  in  finishing  the  embankment 
which  Drusus  had  begun  about  sixty  years  before  j 
while  Lucius  Antistius  Vetus,  entering  upon  an  under- 
taking still  more  magnificent,  projected  a canal  between 
the  rivers  Moselle  and  Saone  ; which,  by  connecting 
the  Rhone  with  the  Rhine,  would  have  effected  a 
junction  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 

This  great  work,  not  less  useful  than  splendid,  was 
thwarted  by  the  jealousy  of  .i-Elius  Gracilis,  who  com- 
manded in  Belgic  Gaul  ; and  who,  imagining  that  it 
would  prove  more  advantageous  to  the  latter  nation 
than  to  the  Romans,  obtained  an  order  to  have  it 
intcmipted.f 

To  secure  their  northern  boundaries  from  sudden  Move- 
invasion,  it  had  become  the  policy  of  the  Senate  to  ®enl*.0.r. 
keep  in  a waste  and  uninhabited  state,  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  along  both  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  German 
Frim,  meantime,  unwilling  that  so  much  good  posture  nation*, 
should  remain  unoccupied,  at  first  took  possession  of 
it  with  their  numerous  flocks  ; and  finding  that  the 
soil  was  capable  of  a very  profitable  cultivation,  they 
at  length  proceeded  to  build  huts  and  divide  the 
ground  into  farms,  according  to  the  wants  of  their 
several  tribes.  Vibtus  Avitus,  who  had  succeeded 
Paulinus,  reminded  them  that  the  real  territory  which 
they  were  about  to  colonize,  belonged  to  the  Romans, 
and  that  he  could  not  allow  them  to  take  an  undis- 
turbed possession  of  it;  upon  which  two  of  the  Chiefs, 
whose  names  were  Verritus  and  Mulorix,  and  who, 
says  Tacitus,  at  that  period  governed  the  Fritd,  as  far 
as  German  liberty  would  submit  to  be  governed, 
undertook  a deputation  to  Rome,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  from  Nero  a grant  of  the  country.  The 
barbarians  were  kindly  received,  both  by  the  Emperor 
and  Senate,  and  were  even  gratified  with  the  honour 


* Tacit.  Atm.  siii.  c.  44.  47.  Suet.  1.  vi.  c.  15. 
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Biography.  of  Citizenship ; but,  as  their  request  could  not  be 
' complied  with,  they  were  charged  with  the  unpleasant 
tidings  that  their  nation  must  cither  retire  at  the 
command  of  the  Proconsul,  or  expose  itself  to 
the  more  dreadful  calamities  of  war.  Some  preferred 
the  alternative  of  arms ; but  the  greater  part  sub- 
mitted to  the  award  of  the  Senate,  and  retreated 
with  undiminished  numbers  into  their  marshes  and 
forests.* 

Fate  of  the  A more  severe  and  protracted  contest,  originating  in 
Aoslbarii,  {he  sume  cause,  took  place  very  soon  after,  between 
the  Atuibarii,  another  German  nation,  and  the  Roman 
Bojocalus.  Commanders  who  were  serving  on  the  Rhine.  This 
people  had  been  driven  from  their  own  territory  by 
the  Chauci,  a powerful  and  ambitious  race,  and  were 
now  in  quest  of  an  asylum  among  a more  civilized 
order  of  men  ; willing  even,  on  moderate  conditions, 
to  acknowledge  the  Sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  to 
serve  under  the  banners  of  the  Emperor.  BojocaJus, 
their  leader,  an  old  and  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans, 
represented  to  Avitus,  in  very  moving  language,  the 
suffering  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced ; and 
intreated  that,  as  the  land  was  useless  to  the  legions 
and  citizens  of  Rome,  he  would  give  permission  to 
the  miserable  fugitives  under  his  care,  to  raise  as  much 
com  as  would  save  their  families  from  a horrible  death. 
The  Roman  General  replied,  that  they  must  submit  to 
the  law  of  force,  and  remove  from  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine  ; that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Gods  that  the  Em- 
peror and  Senate  should  be  supreme  disposers  of  all 
things  on  earth  ; and  that,  therefore,  they  could  give 
or  take  away  at  their  pleasure,  without  being  account- 
able to  any  one ; but  he  concluded  by  assuring  the 
German,  in  private,  that  though  no  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince could  be  conceded  to  the  Ansibarian  nation,  he 
should,  in  return  for  his  services,  have  os  much  land 
as  he  chose  for  his  individual  wants.  The  generous 
barbarian  rejected  his  offer  with  disdain.  “ We  are 
deprived  of  ground,  indeed,"  he  exclaimed,  “ whereon 
to  live  ; but  we  shall  always  find  a spot  of  earth 
whereon  to  die/’f 

The  neighbouring  nations,  pitying  the  bard  fate  of 
the  Ansibarii,  promised  to  assist  them  with  their  arms 
against  the  Romans.  But  no  sooner  did  Avitus  pass 
the  river,  and  receive  a reinforcement  of  some  legions 
from  the  Upper  Rhine,  than  those  faithless  allies 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Bojocalus,  and  left  his  tribes 
to  fight  their  own  battles.  The  Aruibarii  were  almost 
totally  extirpated  ; the  young  men  fell  by  the  sword, 
and  the  women  and  children  were  mode  slaves.  The 
name,  however,  still  remained  ; for  wc  find  it  in  after 
ages  among  those  formidable  bands,  which  amply 
avenged  the  wrongs  of  Germany  on  the  degenerate 
armies  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

Popp*a  Kero  had  entered  upon  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
obuins  an  when  a new  enemy  arose  against  Agrippina.  The  lewd 
•scenxUncy  juul  ambitious  Popptea,  whom  Otho  had  first  debauched 
orer . ero.  frora  the  annj  of  j^r  husband  Crispinus,  and  then 
had  himself  married,  now  obtained  over  the  Emperor 
A such  an  irresistible  ascendancy,  that  he  no  longer 
59.*  Whitened  either  to  the  admonitions  of  Seneca,  or  to  the 
remonstrances  of  Burrhus.  Having  herself  violated 
all  the  bonds  of  chastity  and  connubial  faith,  the 
mistress  of  the  Emperor  wished  to  become  his  wife  ; 
but  as  she  could  not  hope  to  see  Octavia  repudiated 
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while  Agrippina  lived,  she  employed  every  art  of  Nero 
intrigue  and  falsehood  upon  the  mind  of  her  para-  Ctaudiiw 
mour,  with  the  view  of  exciting  suspicion  against  his  1 ***** 
mother,  and  of  thereby  paving  the  way  for  that  act  of 
parricide  which  has  left  on  his  character  an  indelible  . 1°* 
stain. 

Stimulated  by  the  jealousy  of  Poppiea,  the  weak  to* 

soul  of  Nero  readily  acceded  to  the  most  atrocious  68. 

designs  against  the  life  of  his  parent.  He  first  thought  She  Incites 
of  poison ; but  the  surmises  which  had  filled  the  *»»“  to  kill 
public  ear  respecting  the  death  of  Britannicus,  ren-  ^ motter* 
dcreil  that  method  of  accomplishing  his  purpose  both 
uncertain  and  dangerous;  and,  besides,  it  was  gene- 
rally believed,  that  Agrippina  had  adopted  a particular 
regimen  which  would  completely  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  most  deadly  potion.  In  this  crisis,  the  defects 
of  his  invention  were  supplied  by  the  vindictive  inge- 
nuity of  bis  Admiral  Anicetus,  who  hated  Agrippina, 
and  was,  at  the  some  time,  determined  to  spare  no 
pains  in  securing  the  favour  of  the  future  Empress. 

He  proposed  that  the  mother  of  Nero  should  be  in- 
vited to  a pleasure  party  at  sea  ; in  preparation  for 
which,  he  undertook  to  have  a ship  constructed  in 
such  a manner,  that,  upon  a signal  being  given,  it 
would  immediately  fall  into  pieces,  and  carry  the 
Princess  with  it  to  the  bottom.* 

With  the  views  now  stated,  Agrippina  was  iuvited  Attempt 
from  Antium , where  she  usually  resided,  to  Bai<r,  where  ^ 
was  a country-house  belonging  to  the  Emperor,  that  A8nPPUM- 
sbe  might  partake  of  the  festivities  with  which  the 
rites  of  Minerva  were  celebrated  by  the  wealthy 
Romans.  It  is  said,  that  intelligence  was  conveyed  to 
her  of  the  meditated  shipwreck,  and  that,  for  this 
reason,  she  declined  to  go  by  water  to  the  place  of 
entertainment ; but  this  statement  is  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful,  by  the  fact  that  she  manifested  no 
reluctance  to  go  on  board  at  night,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Bauli,  where  she  was  to  sleep. t 

Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  moon  shone  with  great  Fails  and 
splendour ; and  that  the  sea  was  perfectly  calm,  as  if  exposes 
the  Gods  had  intended  that  the  crime  should  be  pal-  to 
publy  evident,  and  tliat  even  the  possibility  of  its  being  aj^er* 
imputed  to  accident  should  be  entirely  removed. 
Agrippina  was  stretched  on  a couch,  conversing  with 
Crepcrcius  Gallus  who  stood  near  the  helm,  while  one 
of  her  female  attendants  was  leaning  over  her  feet, 
congratulating  her  on  the  return  of  her  son's  affection, 
when,  on  a sudden,  the  signal  being  given,  the  deck 
felt  in  with  a great  crash ; and  masses  of  lead,  with 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  loaded,  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  hold.  The  officer,  to  whom  Agrippina 
was  addressing  her  remarks,  was  bruised  to  death, 
and  instantly  expired  ; but,  as  some  of  the  beams  did 
not  immediately  give  way,  the  Empress  and  her  maid 
had  time  to  escape,  liefore  the  vessel  went  completely 
asunder ; and,  dropping  gently  into  the  sea,  the  two 
ladies,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of 
swimming,  directed  their  faces  towards  the  land. 

The  faithful  Acerronia,  perceiving  that  the  life  of  her 
mistress  was  aimed  at,  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  call  out  that  herself  was  Agrippina;  and,  com- 
manding the  sailors  to  help  the  mother  of  their  Empe- 
ror, ahe  was  soon  despatched  by  the  agents  of  Anicetus. 

Agrippina  received  no  other  injury,  besides  a slight 

• Dion  Cassias,  I.  Ixi.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  e.  1—3.  Sael  L vi 
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Biography.  bruise  on  the  shoulder ; and  being  picked  up  by  a smalt 
ship  belonging  to  the  Lake  Lucrinus,  she  was  soon 
From  conveyed  to  her  residence  at  EaulL 

D*  Upon  hearing  that  his  mother  had  escaped  frmn  his 
54.  snares,  Nero  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  consterna- 
*°  tion  and  perplexity.  Dreading  the  influence  which 
she  still  possessed  in  the  Government,  and  the  power 
«»Tn>t  her  of  ,,er  nu,ncroua  partisans  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
- - he  is  said  to  have  bad  recourse  to  the  wisdom  of 

Seneca,  and  the  courage  of  Burrhus,  to  relieve  him 
from  the  perilous  conjuncture  into  which  his  crimes 
hail  driven  hint.  Tacitus  is  unable  to  deny  that  both 
the  Philosopher  and  the  General  had  been  privy,  from 
the  very  first,  to  the  guilty  intentions  of  the  Einpcror 
in  regard  to  his  mother  ; and  Dion  Cassius  maintains, 
that  it  was  the  former  who  originally  suggested  to 
Nero  the  political  expediency  of  putting  her  to  death. 
At  all  events,  their  counsel  was  used  on  the  emer- 
gency created  by  the  failure  at  Hour;  and  when  Burrhus 
had  declared,  in  reply  to  a hint  from  Seneca,  that  the 
l'netortau  soldiers  would  never  consent  to  any  deed  of 
violence  on  the  daughter  of  (icrtiiunicus,  the  bisk  of 
completing  the  murder  which  he  had  devised,  was 
finally  imposed  on  the  venal  Anicctus.* 

The  admiral  engaged  tw'o  ruffians  as  ferocious  as 
himself,  and  repaired  with  them  to  the  house  of 
Agrippina.  When  they  entered  her  chamber,  she 
addressed  them  with  her  wonted  firmness,  and  pre- 
pared for  her  fate  j while  the  swords  of  the  assassins 
soon  accomplished  the  wishes  of  Nero,  and  deprived 
of  life  the  grand-daughter,  the  sister,  the  wife,  and 
the  mother  of  an  Emperor.  She  was  buried  on  the 
same  night,  without  any  ceremony  j her  obse- 
quies being  left  entirely  to  the  hands  of  servants. 
These  faithful  attendants,  however,  showed  tbeir 
affection  for  her,  by  several  striking  marks  of  respect. 
One  of  them  stabbed  himself,  and  then  leaped  upon 
the  funeral  pile ; while  the  survivors  erected  a tomb 
to  commemorate  their  attachment  to  her  person,  and 
to  record  the  miserable  end  of  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished females  that  gave  celebrity  to  the  house  of 
Csesar. 

The  act de-  The  consciousness  of  a crime,  at  once  so  atrocious 

fend -I  hy  and  unnatural,  inflicted  upon  the  mind  of  Nero  the 
Seneca  in  a most  nrutc  suffering.  Tacitus  describes  him  as  passing 
Senate0*”  night  in  sullen  silence,  interrupted  only  by  sudden 
starts  of  terror,  which  seemed  to  shake  his  whole 
frame ; and  waiting  the  return  of  day,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  that  execration  and  loathing,  which, 
he  had  reason  to  suspect,  would  be  directed  against 
him  by  every  order  of  his  subjects.  But  the  stern 
virtue  of  ancient  Rome  no  longer  remained  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  Imperial  offender.  On  the  contrary, 
the  centurions  of  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  Commander,  presented  themselves 
before  the  Emperor,  to  congratulate  him  ou  the  escape 
which  he  had  made  from  the  treasonable  designs  of 
his  mother,  and  to  praise  the  xeul  of  the  trusty 
servants,  who  had  saved  his  life  for  the  future  glory 
nnd  happiness  of  his  wide  dominions.  Nor  was 
Seneca  less  active  than  his  military  colleague.  He 
wrote  a letter  addressed  to  the  Senate,  which  Nero 
despatched  from  Naples,  setting  forth,  that  Agerinus, 
one  of  Agrippina's  freedmen,  had  been  detected  armed 


with  a sword,  and  prepared  to  assassinate  the  Ernpc-  Nero 
ror  i and  that  she,  conscious  of  ber  guilt  in  this  uefa- 
rious  undertaking,  had  inflicted  punishment  upon  c*“f* 
herself  with  her  own  hand.  Me  next^ebarged  her 
with  an  intention  to  usurp  tbe  Govcmmeiit,  and  to 
reign  over  the  ltoman  people,  rn  his  name  ; averring 
that  she  relied  upon  the  obedience  and  cooperation 
of  the  Pretoriio  cohorts,  and  even  upon  the  con- 
currence, or,  at  least,  the  connivance,  of  the  whole 
Senate* 


• Tacit.  A**.  lit. 
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Seneca  was  greatly  blamed  for  giving  the  sanction  The  Philo- 
of  his  character  to  the  propagation  of  falsehoods  at  *»pber  U 
once  so  groundless  and  extravagant.  But  even  the  foc 

Senators,  who  were  much  inclined  to  ridicule  the  Phi-  5£n,flb£Jr~ 
losopher,  gave  ample  proof  that  their  own  courage 
and  honour  hud  not  posted  free  from  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  a corrupt  Court.  Each  rivalled  the  other  in 
hU  readiness  to  decree  solemn  thanks  to  the  Gods,  in 
all  the  Temples  of  the  city  j to  Appoint  annual  Games 
to  be  held  during  the  feast  of  Minerva,  at  which  cele- 
bration the  plot  bad  been  discovered ; and  even  to  set  up 
in  the  Senate-house  an  image  of  gold,  in  honour  of  that 
Goddess,  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Emperor's 
statue.  Nor  could  their  loyalty  be  satisfied,  until  they 
had  conferred  upon  Nero  the  very  ambiguous  compli- 
ment, of  declaring  that  the  day  on  which  Agrippina 
was  bum,  should  thenceforth  be  marked  in  the 
calendar  us  inauspicious  and  unholy. 

When  the  Einpcror  returned  to  his  Capital,  the  Plattcry  of 
Tribunes  w'ent  forth  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  the  the  Roman 
Senate,  arrayed  in  robes  of  festivity  and  triumph.  People* 
Choruses  of  women  and  children  sang  his  praises 
as  he  passed,  and  extolled  htm  as  equally  great  nnd 
good.  The  roads  were  covered  with  platforms,  w hereon 
the  people  might  have  a view  of  the  great  head  of  the 
Roman  world  ; nnd,  in  fact,  all  classes  carried  their 
flatteries  to  such  an  extent,  that  Nero  himself  could 
hardly  conceal  his  disgust  at  their  ubjcct  and  dishonest 
servility.  He  concluded  this  scene  of  hypocrisy  and 
falsehood  by  ascending  the  Capitol,  and  offering  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Gods  of  Rome  and  of 
the  Augustan  family. 

Tacitus,  influenced  by  the  principles  of  the  Epicu-  Rcwoneof 
rean  school,  was  disposed  to  infer  from  the  tranquil-  E»p*- 
lity  and  success  which  continued  to  smile  on  the ror* 
Government  of  the  Emi»cror,  that  the  Gods  cither 
approved  his  guilty  conduct,  or  took  no  concern  in 
such  matters.  Nero  himself  was,  perhaps,  inclined  to 
adopt  the  views  of  the  Historian ; but,  in  order  to 
secure  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  regain  the 
public  esteem,  he  resolved  to  exercise  the  utmost 
clemency  towards  all  those  individuals  who  had  been 
the  objects  of  Agrippina’s  dislike  and  persecution.  He 
accordingly  recalled  from  banishment  several  distin- 
guished persons  of  both  sexes,  among  whom  were 
Iturius  and  Calvisius,  Junia  Calvina,  and  C&lpurnia. 

Silana  herself  would  have  enjoyed  the  same  indul- 
gence, had  she  not  died  some  time  before  at  Tarcn- 
tum.  where  she  had  been  permitted  to  fix  her  resi- 
dence. Still,  the  agitation  of  his  conscience  could 
neither  he  soothed  nor  subdued.  He  confessed  that 
the  ghost  of  his  mother  continually  tracked  his  foot- 
steps hy  day,  nnd  that  the  whips  and  flaming  torches 
of  the  Furies  disturbed  all  the  visions  of  the  night. 

He  liad  recourse  to  the  skill  of  magicians,  who  under- 
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Biojrrapliy.  took,  by  mystic  riles  and  unknown  sacrifices,  to 
v— appease  the  offended  Spirit  of  Agrippina;  and  after- 
From  wards,  when  he  went  to  Greece,  he  did  homage  to  the 
**  °*  authority  of  the  great  moral  principle  which  Provi- 
54’  dence  has  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  human 
ig  being,  by  declining  to  be  present  at  the  Elcusinion 
Mysteries,  from  which  a herald  warned  all  wicked  and 
impious  persons  to  keep  at  a distance. 

He  resolves  It  admitted  by  all  the  Roman  Historians,  that  it 
toMppear  was  not  until  Nero  had  freed  himself  from  the  re- 
on  the  strain!  imposed  upon  him  by  the  authority  of  his 
Su*e'  mother,  that  be  began  to  render  himself  ridiculous  as 
a charioteer,  a musician,  and  a player.  His  passion 
for  the  amusements  of  the  Circus  displayed  itself  at  a 
very  curly  period  j and  he  appears  to  have  also  had  a 
natural  taste  for  Poetry  and  Music.  To  divert  him 
from  the  absurd  resolution  of  exhibiting  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  Theatre,  his  Counsellors  recom- 
mended that  he  should,  in  the  first  instance,  limit  his 
performances  to  the  gratification  of  a select  number 
of  spectators,  in  a private  garden.  But  the  applause 
which  he  received  from  these  partial  judges,  increased 
the  appetite  which  it  fed,  until,  at  length,  nothing  less 
would  satisfy  the  Emperor  than  the  shouts  and  praises 
of  all  the  people  of  Rome.  The  secluded  valley  of 
the  Vatican,  which  had  been  enclosed  and  adorned  for 
the  learned  exercises  of  the  Imperial  amateur,  was  ac- 
cordingly abandoned  ; and  the  consent  of  Seneca  and 
Burrhus  was  reluctantly  given,  that  their  master  should 
no  longer  be  prevented  from  appearing  on  the  Stage, 
and  taking  a port  of  the  labour  in  a public  entertain- 
ment.* 

When  the  happy  moment  arrived,  which  Nero  iden- 
tified with  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  life,  and  the 
curtain  was  withdrawn  which  concealed  from  the  gaze 
of  the  multitude  the  performers  who  hoped  to  delight 
their  ears,  and  to  awoken  the  plaudits  of  their  tongues, 
the  Emperor  appeared  tuning  his  instrument  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  entering  with  deep  interest  into  all 
the  technical  arrangements  by  which  he  was  to  secure 
the  success  of  his  important  enterprise.  A cohort  of 
Praetorians  formed  his  guard  ; and  his  person  was 
surrounded  by  Centurions  and  Tribunes,  among  whom 
was  the  severe  and  stately  Burrhus,  whose  looks  con- 
demned the  folly  which  he  was  compelled  to  praise, 
HI*  extra-  The  extravagances  of  Nero  are  presented  by 
▼ngiocca.  several  Historians  in  very  lengthened  and  minute 
detail.  He  k said  to  have  formed  a legion,  w'hose 
sole  business  it  was  to  clap  and  applaud  in  the 
theatre.  These  persons,  continues  Tacitus,  performed 
their  duty  with  the  greatest  exactness  j spending 
whole  days  and  nights  in  making  a noise,  and 
in  lavishing  upon  the  Prince  and  his  fine  voice  all 
the  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  Every  favour,  he  adds, 
due  to  virtue  and  merit,  was  bestowed  upon  these 
mean  flatterers ; and  though  none  were  at  first  re- 
ceived but  young  men  of  the  Equestrian  and  Patrician 
Orders,  the  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  about 
five  thousand,  taken  indiscriminately  from  all  ranks  of 
the  people,  and  requiring  no  other  qualification  than 
strength  of  lungs  and  a loud  voice.  But  when  wc  are 
told  that  the  members  of  this  singular  body,  who  bore 
the  honourable  name  of  Augustani,  were  divided  into 
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separate  bands,  and  were  taught  to  shout  in  mea-  Nrro 
sure  and  harmony  : we  find  out  that  their  duty  con-  Claudius 
sisted  in  conducting  the  choruses  of  the  theatre,  and  £****• 
that  they  were  in  fact  engaged  to  sing,  and  not  merely  w7>'“ ^ 
to  praise  the  performances  of  the  Emperor.  The  chief  *rom 
of  each  chorus  had  a salary  amounting  to  nearly  four 
hundred  pounds  of  our  money. 

But  Horsemanship  and  Music  did  not  employ  all  the 
time  and  talent  which  the  cares  of  government  left  Becomes  a 
unoccupied  to  Nero.  He  also  indulged  in  the  delights  Poet, 
of  Poetry ; and  Tacitus  remarks,  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  reputation  of  that  art  without  the  pains  of 
study,  he  used  to  assemble  in  his  palace  such  of  his 
friends  ns  hod  a turn  for  writing  verses,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  their  aid,  and  even  of  their  contributions. 

Suetonius,  on  the  other  hand,  assures  us,  that  the 
Emperor  was  the  author  of  several  original  pieces j 
which,  though  neither  of  much  length,  nor  of  very 
distinguished  merit,  prove  at  least  that  be  could  write 
with  help,  and  produce  without  borrowing.  His  style  Tbcchanic- 
was  florid  and  ambitious  ; but  as  lie  could  bear  to  be  ter  of  hb 
laughed  at  for  bis  bombast,  and  could  listen  to  the  wrilulSt‘ 
severest  criticism,  we  may  infer,  that  though  he  wrote 
verses,  he  was  not  weak  enough  to  consider  himself 
a Poet. 

But  we  leave  for  a time  the  puerilities  of  Nero,  to  War  in 
take  a view  of  the  conduct  of  his  Lieutenants  in  the  Britain. 
Province  of  Britain.  The  greater  part  of  this  island,  a.  i>. 
southward  of  the  Forth,  was  already  in  the  hands  of  61. 
the  Romans  ; and  the  conquest,  which  had  not  been 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  was  held  sufficiently 
secure,  as  long  as  the  victors  continued  to  temper 
their  government  with  mercy  and  justice.  But  in  the 
year  of  our  era  61,  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  the 
persons  in  authority,  so  completely  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  natives,  os  to  lead  them  to  a revolt ; 
the  immediate  consequences  of  which  were  attended 
with  a serious  loss  to  the  arms  of  the  invaders,  and 
even  threatened  the  stability  of  their  power  through- 
out the  whole  country.  ** *  All  that  we  gain  by  our 
submission,"  said  the  Britons,  “ is  an  increase  of  bad 
usage  on  the  part  of  our  masters.  Formerly  we  had 
but  one  King  ; now  we  have  two  set  over  us,  the 
Military  Governor  and  the  Civil  Intendant;  of  whom 
the  one  assails  our  personal  liberty,  and  the  other 
deprives  us  of  our  food  and  clothing.  At  the  hand 
of  the  first,  we  suffer  all  the  outrages  which  the 
licentiousness  of  war  can  suggest;  from  the  latter, 
we  arc  condemned  to  endure  rapine  and  insult. 

Nothing  is  secure  from  their  lawless  passions.  In 
battle  the  right  of  plunder  belongs  to  the  strong- 
est; but  in  our  depressed  condition,  we  are  driven 
from  our  families  aud  homes  by  cowardly  despots, 
who  tear  away  our  sons  to  bear  the  arms  which 
themselves  can  no  longer  wield  with  honour,  and 
who  seem  to  regard  our  endurance  equal  to  any  task 
but  that  of  dying  for  our  country."* 

These  sentiments,  which  have  been  embodied  by  Oppression 
the  pen  of  Tacitus,  were,  it  should  seem,  very  gene*  by 

rally  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  midland  and  ^ 
eastern  districts.  Pmsutogus,  the  King  of  the  Iceni,  or  country, 
inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  having 
in  his  hibt  will  named  the  Emperor  as  joint-heir  with 
his  two  daughters,  died  in  the  hope  that  he  had 
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. thereby  secured  for  his  family  and  subjects  a powerful 
• protector,  who  would  shield  them  from  all  unjust  ag- 
gression. But  the  effect  was  altogether  different  from 
that  which  bad  been  contemplated.  The  Roman  com- 
manders, interpreting  the  deed  of  inheritance  so  as  to 
gratify  their  own  selfish  views,  claimed  the  whole  of 
the  Iceolan  territory  a9  the  lawful  domain  of  their 
master.  The  celebrated  Boadicea,  widow  of  the  de- 
ceased Monarch,  was  treated  with  marked  indignity, 
and  her  daughters  were  subjected  to  still  greater 
violence.  The  chief  men  of  the  nation  were  robbed 
and  reduced  to  slavery  ; and  even  the  King's  nearest 
relations  were  treated  as  bondmen  attached  to  the 
soil,  and  considered  as  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy 
either  freedom  or  property. 

It  is  rcjwrted  that  the  miseries  of  the  Britons  were 
aggravated  by  the  avarice  of  Seneca,  who,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius,  bad  lent  them  forty  millions  of  ses- 
terces at  an  usurious  interest ; and  who,  by  suddenly 
demanding  the  payment  of  that  large  sum,  which 
the  unfortunate  debtors  could  find  no  means  of  raising, 
drove  *bem  at  once  to  revenge  and  despair.  The 
Iccni  privately  engaged  their  neighbours  the  Tri- 
ne bout  rs,  and  some  other  nations  of  the  Roman 
Province,  whose  spirits  were  not  yet  entirely  subdued, 
to  espouse  the  common  cause,  join  all  their  troops, 
and  make  one  brave  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Roman  Governor  sup- 
plied them  with  a favourable  opportunity  for  cnrryiug 
their  designs  into  execution.  Suetonius  Paulinas,  an 
officer  of  high  military  reputation,  had  resolved  to  add 
the  inland  of  Mona,  or  Angles*®,  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Emperor ; and  with  this  view  he  transported  his 
legions  across  the  narrow  channel  which  divides  it 
from  the  main  land.  The  iohabitants  resolutely  op- 
posed his  inroad.  The  shore  was  covered  with  troops 
whose  very  looks,  it  was  said,  inspired  terror  and 
amazement.  Amidst  the  crowded  ranks  of  Armed  men 
were  seen  women  running  up  and  down,  like  Furies, 
with  dishevelled  hair,  and  bltcting  torches  in  their 
hands.  At  a little  distance  were  Druids,  who,  lifting 
up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  intreated  victory  for  their 
countrymen,  and  curses  upon  their  enemies.  The 
Homan  soldiers,  astonished  at  the  novelty  of  such  a 
sight,  remained  some  time  without  advancing ; but 
Soon,  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  the  General, 
and  encouraging  one  another  not  to  fear  a crowd  of 
mad  women  and  fanatical  Priests,  they  proceeded  to 
the  attack,  drove  back  the  undisciplined  barbarians, 
and,  taking  a number  of  prisoners,  burnt  them  in  their 
own  fires  : the  rest  dispersed  and  fled.  Paul inus  left 
a garrison  in  the  isle,  with  orders  to  cut  down  the 
groves  consecrated  to  the  cruel  rites  of  the  Druidical 
superstition ; for  it  was  the  custom  of  those  people, 
says  Tacitus,  to  sacrifice  their  captives  at  the  foot  of 
their  altars,  and  to  consult  the  will  of  the  Gods  in  the 
entrails  of  their  unhftppy  victims. 

, 'yhile  Paulinus  was  occupied  with  his  new  conquest 
intelligence  was  brought  to  him  that  the  Britons 
were  in  a state  of  revolt,  and  had  already  ravaged 
the  Colony  of  Canulodunum,  (Colchester,)  which 
had  been  recently  founded  by  Ostorius  Scapula, 
llie  naU»M  had  •ufcrcd  much  from  the  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  the  veteran  .oldiers,  to  whom  that  portion 
of  territory  was  assigned.  They  likewise  beheld  a 
strong  fortress  erected  in  it,  under  pretext  of  a monu- 
ment built  in  honour  ot  Claudius  j but  which  they 


could  not  help  regarding  at  once  as  a token  of  Roman  Km 
ascendancy,  and  as  the  means  of  perpetuating  their 
• own  subjection  and  disgrace.  These  reasons  deter- 
mined  them  to  make  Camulodunum  the  object  of  their  ’ 
first  attach. 

The  colonists  were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  intentions  of  the  Britons.  Their  apprehensions, 
too,  were  increased  by  the  appearance  of  several  pro- 
digies, which  both  Dion  and  Tacitus  have  taken  the 
pains  to  relate.  In  the  absence  of  Paalinus,  the  chief 
command  was  intrusted  to  the  Procurator  Dccianus, 
to  whom  the  veterans  applied  for  a reinforcement  of 
troops,  as  they  themselves  could  not  muster  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  resist  the  attack  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  Ihe  Procurator  sent  them  only 
about  two  hundred  men,  badly  armed ; upon  which, 
being  convinced  that  they  could  not  meet  the  barba- 
rians with  success  in  the  field,  they  fortified  the  monu- 
ment or  temple  of  Claudius,  and  collected  with  dili- 
gence all  such  means  of  defence  us  their  situation 
enabled  them  to  provide.  The  assault  of  the  Britons 
was  not  less  sudden  than  irresistible.  The  town  was 
taken  by  storm,  pillaged,  and  burnt  j and  the  fortress, 
in  which  the  soldiers  had  shut  themselves  up,  did  not 
stand  out  more  than  two  days. 

In  this  conjuncture  of  affairs,  Petilius  Cerialis,  who  Prrpars- 
afterwards  obtained  the  character  of  an  able  General,  t>«o*  nn 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  colony  with  the  ninth  •“*** 
legion  which  was  under  his  command.  The  Britons, 
elated  with  victory,  met  him  on  the  road,  attacked  him 
with  indescribable  fury,  cut  his  infautry  in  pieces,  and 
put  the  horsemen  to  flight.  Cerialis  retreated  to  his 
camp,  where  be  wras  assailed  by  the  conquerors  with 
so  roach  resolution,  that  it  was  not  without  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  he  maintained  himself  behind  his  en- 
trenchments, till  they  were  pleased  to  retire. 

In  the  mean  time  Panlinus  arrived ; und  though 
his  army  was  but  small  and  ill  appointed,  he  boldly 
forced  his  way  through  the  enemy's  troops,  and 
arrived  at  London  ■,  which,  although  it  had  neither 
the  title  nor  privileges  of  a colony,  was  even  at 
that  period  greatly  frequented  on  account  of  its  com- 
merce. He  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  he  should 
not  make  it  the  head  quarters  of  his  legions j but, 
reflecting  on  the  limited  number  of  troops  under  his 
command,  and  the  evils  which  hod  arisen  from  the 
defeat  of  Cerialis,  he  determined  to  sacrifice  a city  in 
order  to  save  a Province.  These  considerations  forti- 
fied him  aguinst  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Such  as  were  able  to  accompany  his  march, 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  his  arms  ; but  all  who  from 
age  or  ecx  were  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  a rapid 
movement,  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  victorious 
Britons. 

Verulamium  (St.  Albans)  shared  the  fate  of  London ; The 
being  taken,  plundered,  and  destroyed  by  the  insur-  Britons 
gents.  In  the  three  places  which  fell  into  their  hands, 
no  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  Roman  citizens  and 
allies  are  said  to  have  perished  j for,  as  Tacitus  relates, 
the  fury  of  the  barbarians  was  too  great  to  allow  them 
to  think  of  taking  prisoners,  or  to  estimate  the  advan- 
tage which  would  have  arisen  from  selling  or  ex- 
changing them.  On  the  contrary,  they  put  ail  to  the 
sword  without  distinction  $ and  such  as  escaped  the 
first  heat  of  their  rage,  were  only  reserved  for  more 
cruel  and  ignominious  deaths  by  fire,  the  gibbet,  or 
the  cross.  It  would  indeed  seem,  adds  the  historian. 
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Biography,  that  the  Britons,  aware  that  they  were  soon  to  pay  the 
• penalty  of  their  revolt,  had  resolved  to  revenge 
themselves  beforehand  on  the  indignant  and  helpless 
Romans. 

No  sooner  had  Paulinus  assembled  ten  thousand 
legionary  soldiers,  than  he  proposed  to  engage  the 
multitudinous  army  which  had  marshalled  under  the 
banners  of  the  British  Queen.  In  the  number  of  com- 
batants, there  was,  no  doubt,  a great  disparity  between 
the  contending  parties  ; though  we  must  make  a con- 
siderable allowance  for  the  vague  and  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  Roman  Historians,  who  maintain 
that  the  host  of  Boadicea  amounted  to  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  But  the  discipline  of  the 
legions  was  of  more  avail  in  the  hour  of  conflict,  than 
crowded  ranks  and  lengthened  lines ; and  the  expe- 
rience of  Paulinus  gave  to  his  little  army  all  the 
advantages  which  a choice  of  ground  and  a wise  dis- 
position of  horse  and  foot,  of  light  troops  and  heavy, 
could  secure  for  warriors  accustomed  to  the  evolu- 
tions of  a protracted  battle.  He  drew  them  up  in  a 
defile,  backed  by  a thick  forest ; and  knowing  that 
his  unskilful  enemies  would  attack  him  with  all  their 
strength  in  front,  he  posted  his  legions  in  the  centre, 
while  he  assigned  the  wings  to  the  cavalry  and  pro- 
vincials.* 

Conduct  of  The  Britons  occupied  an  immense  tract  of  open 
Boadkea,  country,  which  resounded  with  cries  of  revenge,  and 
shouts  of  encouragement  j and  wherein  their  battalions 
and  squadrons  performed  a thousand  irregular  move- 
ments. Confident  of  success  they  brought  their  wives 
to  be  the  witnesses  of  their  triumph,  and  to  enjoy  a 
share  in  the  spoil,  which,  they  hoped,  was  about  to 
fall  into  their  hands.  Boadicea,  seated  with  her  two 
daughters  on  a chariot  of  war,  went  from  rank  to  rank, 
exhorting  them  to  behave  like  men  who  knew  the  value 
of  the  slake  for  which  they  were  about  to  contend. 
She  was  toll,  her  look  stern,  and  countenance  martial  \ 
her  hair  hung  down  to  her  waist,  and  a military  mantle 
was  thrown  over  her  shoulders.  The  heroine,  ad- 
dressing herself  by  turns  to  each  of  the  nations  of 
win  eh  her  army  was  composed,  reminded  them  that  it 
was  no  new  thing  for  Britons  to  receive  in  battle  the 
orders  of  a woman  j but  added,  that  on  the  present 
occasion  she  did  not  wish  them  to  regard  her  only  as 
a Queen,  descended  from  many  illustrious  ancestors, 
and  claiming  the  rights  and  honours  of  her  forefathers: 
" for,*’  continued  she,  *'  were  I a woman  of  no  dis- 
tinction or  pedigree,  should  I not  have  a right  to  seek 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  for  the  insults  I have 
suffered  in  my  own  person,  and  for  the  dishonour  of 
my  daughters.  The  Romans  have  carried  their  vio- 
lence to  such  a degree  that  they  put  us  on  a level  with 
slaves,  whom  they  punish  by  blows ; they  have 
respected  neither  the  age  of  a Queen,  nor  the  virtue 
of  Princesses ; and  they  now  present  themselves  in 
the  field  to  rivet  our  chains  yet  more  firmly,  and  to 
subject  us  to  oppression,  contumelies,  and  iusults  still 
more  galling  and  disgraceful.  But  the  Gods  at  length 
declare  for  us,  and  favour  our  just  revenge.  The  only 
legion  that  dared  to  fight  was  cut  in  pieces ; the  rest, 
far  from  being  able  to  resist  our  strength,  will  not  be 
able  to  bear  the  very  shout  of  so  many  thousand  heroes. 
Think  how  vastly  superior  our  number  is  to  theirs  j 

• Tacit.  Aim.  ml f.  mi  mpr&.  Suet.  L vi  Tacit.  Agnc.  Dion 
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think  of  the  motives  which  have  induced  you  to  under-  N«ro 
take  this  war  : never  was  greater  reason  to  hope  for  CUudios 
an  easy  and  complete  victory  j never  was  so  strong  a f"*“ 
necessity  imposed  to  conquer  or  die.  Such,  at  least, V 
is  the  example  which  a woman  is  resolved  to  present 
you  : let  men,  if  they  prefer  it,  live,  and  be  slaves  !** 

The  issue  of  the  battle  was  fatal  to  the  independence 
of  the  Britons.  The  furious  onset  of  barbarian  courage 
was  speedily  checked  by  the  cool  discipline  of  the  Tbe" 
legious ; and  Boadicea  soon  perceived  that  the  num-  Britons 
bers  of  which  she  boasted,  were  to  prove  the  cause  of  de/ested. 
their  own  defeat  and  dispersion.  The  lances  of  the 
Romans  threw  her  ranks  into  confusion  ; the  light- 
armed cavalry  at  once  increased  their  dismay,  and 
prevented  them  from  rallying  j and  when,  at  length, 
their  flight  became  general,  they  found  that  the  wag- 
gons which  they  had  placed  in  the  rear,  loaded  with 
women  and  children,  hemmed  them  in  so  completely 
as  to  occasion  a more  serious  loss  than  was  inflicted 
by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Eighty  thousand  Britons 
arc  calculated  to  have  fallen  in  this  memorable  battle  t 
while  the  Romans  lost  only  four  hundred  men,  and 
had  about  the  some  number  wounded.  According  to 
Tacitus,  the  widow  of  Prasutagus  put  an  end  to  her 
life  by  poison ; but  Dion  relates  that  she  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  her  army, 
the  desolate  condition  of  her  people,  and  the  hopeless 
depression  of  her  family. 

Paulinus  pursued  his  victory  with  as  little  regard  to  Cruelties  of 
mercy  as  to  the  best  interests  of  Rome.  Having  col-  Ro“aa 
lected  all  his  troops,  and  received  a reinforcement Geiwr*1* 
from  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  he  carried  Are  and  sword 
into  every  part  of  the  country  5 and,  in  many  jjiSKV 
wherein  the  natives  would  have  returned  to 
allegiance,  under  a less  severe  Governor,  they  coBf 
tinned  to  present  a menacing  attitude,  and  refused  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  But  famine  soon  lent  its  aid  to 
the  depopulating  measures  of  the  Roman  General, 
and  the  Britons  hod  an  enemy  to  combat  whom  neither 
courage  nor  obstinacy  could  subdue.  So  many  evils 
pressing  upon  them  at  once  would  have  compelled 
them  to  receive,  unconditionally,  the  law  of  the  con- 
queror, had  not  Julius  Classirianua,  the  successor  of 
Decianus,  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in  their 
opposition  ; assuring  the  Chiefs  that  Paulinus  would 
shortly  be  recalled,  and  that  they  would  find  it  more 
for  their  advantage  to  treat  with  a new  Genera),  who 
having  never  made  war  against  them,  would  not  look 
upon  them  os  enemies,  ana  who  would  therefore,  in  the 
conditions  which  he  should  propose,  study  less  the 
pride  of  victory  than  the  exercise  of  clemency  and 
justice.  Decianus,  meantime,  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
that  the  war  could  not  be  brought  to  a satisfactory 
conclusion,  so  long  as  Paulinus  commanded  in  Britain  j 
and  did  oat  fail  to  impute  to  the  rigour  and  mistakes 
of  that  General,  till  the  calamities  which  had  befallen 
the  Roman  army  and  the  people  under  their  protection, 
during  hts  government  in  the  Province. 

The  letters  of  the  Procurator  determined  Nero  to  HlMoodnct 
send  into  Britain  a Commissioner,  invested  with  full  loqolwi 
powers  to  conclude  a peace  ; and  to  remove  all  causes  lBto* 
of  dissension  between  the  General  and  bis  accuser. 

The  person  selected  for  this  important  mission  was 
Polycletus,  one  of  the  Emperor’s  freed  men ; who,  com- 
bining in  his  character  a love  of  magnificence  with  the 
most  offensive  haughtiness,  became  an  object  of  dislike 
to  (he  Romans,  and  of  ridicule  to  the  simple  Britons. 

Soft 
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Biography.  These  last  could  not  comprehend  how  a man  who  had 
been  a slave,  should  arrive  at  so  much  consequence  ; 
nor  why  the  Commander  of  a victorious  army  should 
be  compelled  to  render  an  account  of  bis  conduct  to 
a person,  who  was  equally  destitute  of  hereditary 
honours  and  military  reputation. 

It  pleased  Polyclctus  to  make  a favourable  report 
of  the  Proconsul,  as  well  as  of  the  general  state 
of  the  Province  j for  which  reason  Paulinus  was  con* 
tinued  in  his  command,  till  meeting  with  an  accident 
at  sea,  he  lost  a few  ships  and  men,  and  was,  on  that 
account,  finally  superseded  by  Petronius  Turpilianus. 
This  officer  did  not  attempt  to  purchase  fame  at  the 
expense  of  peace  and  human  blood.  On  the  contrary, 
he  gave  the  Britons  fall  permission  to  enjoy  that  tran- 
quillity,  which  both  their  affairs  and  their  inclination 
led  them  to  seek  ; and  for  some  years  accordingly,  the 
occurrences  which,  in  that  remote  part  of  the  Empire, 
employed  the  wisdom  of  the  Governor,  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  troops,  make  no  figure  in  the  history  of 
Home.* 

It  was  in  the  eighth  year' of  his  reign  that  Nero 
lost  the  services  of  Burrhus,  his  Praetorian  Prefect, 
who  died  of  a disease  in  the  windpipe.  Many  were  of 
opinion  that  his  death  was  not  natural,  hut  that  bi9 
end  was  hastened  by  a dose  of  poison,  administered 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor.  But  there  is  no 
reasonable  ground  for  loading  the  memory  of  this 
Prince  with  the  imputation  of  a crime  which  he  had 
no  motive  to  commit  Burrhus  was  an  able  and 
faithful  officer,  equal  to  all  the  duties  of  his  rank,  and 
ever  ready  to  discharge  them ; but  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  scruples  ever  interfered  so  far  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  his  master,  however  puerile  or  licentious 
they  might  be,  as  to  render  his  presence  at  Court  at 
all  disagreeable,  or  bis  death  at  all  necessary  to  any 
plans  of  debauchery  which  might  be  in  contem- 
plation. 

The  demise  of  the  Prefect  was  a great  blow  to  the 
credit  of  Seneca.  The  Philosopher,  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  the  high  character  and  frank  honesty  of 
Burrhus,  soon  felt  that  his  influence  over  the  mind  of 
the  Emperor  was  materially  diminished.  His  immense 
wealth  too,  and  the  avaricious  means  which  he  em- 
ployed for  its  still  farther  augmentation,  turned  against 
him  the  tongues  of  many ; the  profligate  abused  him 
as  a time-serving  hypocrite,  who  extracted  riches  from 
the  credulity  of  the  great,  and  from  the  wretchedness 
of  the  poor ; while  the  friends  of  virtue  regretted  that 
a person,  whose  sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
fined by  the  pursuits  of  Philosophy,  should  degrade 
himself  by  practising  the  worst  arts  of  the  usurer  and 
extortioner.  Nor  was  the  ear  of  Nero  altogether 
inaccessible  to  such  strictures  on  the  reputation  of  his 
tutor.  He  was  rather  inclined,  on  other  grounds,  to 
laugh  at  all  masters  of  wisdom,  whose  grave  and 
formal  discourses  he  could  observe,  did  not,  in  all 
caaes,  unfold  the  exact  principles  which  entered  into 
their  conduct  in  the  real  business  of  life ; and  he 
wanted  not  penetration  sufficient  to  perceive,  that 
there  wa*  some  slight  discrepancy  between  the  moral 
harangues  of  even  Seneca  himself,  and  the  insatiable 
for  Wealth  which  itimulatcd  him  to  more  than 
halt  fits  actions. 
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The  increasing  coldness  with  which  the  Emperor 
received  the  visits  of  his  instructor,  convinced  the  lat- 
ter, that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  his  retirement  from 
Court  would  prove  not  less  necessary  to  his  reputation 
than  to  his  personal  safety.  With  this  intention  he 
requested  a formal  audience  of  Nero,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  pronounced  an  elaborate  encomium  on  his 
Imperial  master,  extolled  his  benignity  and  liberal 
disposition,  and  concluded,  by  offering  to  resign  into 
the  hands  from  which  he  had  received  them,  his  ex- 
tensive lands  and  well  filled  coffers.  He  expressed  a 
wish  to  end  his  days  in  the  tranquil  seclusion  of  private 
life,  where  the  dedication  of  his  mind  to  the  pursuits 
of  Philosophy,  would  occupy  those  precious  hours 
which  he  had  too  long  devoted  to  public  business,  and 
the  cares  of  an  increasing  fortune. 

Nero  listened  to  this  proposal  with  affected  surprise 
and  regret,  and  replied  to  it  with  equal  insincerity. 
He  bewailed  the  resolution  by  which  he  was  to  be 
deprived  of  his  best  friend,  and  the  greatest  ornament 
of  his  Court ; and  condescended  to  entreat  that  he 
would  not  yet  leave  him.  " At  my  age,”  said  the  pupil 
of  Seneca,  u I may  easily  be  induced  to  go  astray  ; 
your  wise  counsels  will  keep  me  in  the  right  road  j 
for  though  my  mind  may  have  fully  comprehended  the 
doctrines  of  your  Philosophy,  your  presence  is  still  in- 
dispensable to  teach  me  how  to  practise  them.  Were 
you  to  give  up  your  riches  and  retire  from  the  society  of 
the  Capita],  none  would  praise  your  moderation  or  love 
of  retirement,  while  I should  certainly  he  accused  of 
avarice  and  cruelty ; and  were  you  even  sure  of  ob- 
taining the  approbation  of  the  world,  reflect  whether 
it  would  become  a wise  man,  like  yourself,  to  seek 
applause  at  the  expense  of  your  friend’s  reputation."* 

To  these  flattering  expressions,  Nero  added  every 
possible  demonstration  of  regard  and  tenderness  ; but 
did  not  in  the  end  seriously  oppose  the  retirement  of 
the  Philosopher.  Seneca  accordingly  withdrew  him- 
self from  a scene,  where  his  complaisance  and  accom- 
modating maxims  had  more  than  once  carried  him  to 
a participation  in  measures,  which  his  better  principles 
could  not  sanction  j and  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  composing  those  Treatises  on  Morals,  and 
on  the  Theory  of  Virtue,  which  continue  to  throw 
splendour  on  his  name,  and  which  afford  to  his  cha- 
racter a less  ambiguous  support,  than  his  counsels  and 
cooperation  in  the  Court  of  the  Caesars. 

The  passions  of  the  Emperor,  no  longer  restrained 
either  by  respect  or  fear,  carried  him  to  commit  the 
most  flagrant  crimes.  He  remembered  that  Cornelius 
Sylla  and  Rubellius  Plautus  were  still  alive,  though  in 
a remote  exile  ; and  as  he  never  could  forgive  those 
whom  public  favour  at  any  time  exalted  to  the  con- 
dition of  rivals,  he  issued  secret  orders  that  the  two 
Patricians  should  be  put  to  death.  Having  perpe- 
trated this  deed  of  low  revenge,  he  addressed  a letter 
to  the  Senate,  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  the 
rigours  of  Government  had  been  extended  to  the  lives 
of  such  individuals  ; representing  them  as  turbulent, 
restless  traitors,  whose  views  were  inconsistent  with 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire,  and  directly  hostile  to 
the  personal  interests  and  safety  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  Senators,  who  were  now  willing  to  be  deceived, 
resolved  that  thanks  should  be  returned  to  the  Gods 
for  tbeir  unceasing  care  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Pco- 
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Biography*  pie,  an<1  then  proceeded  to  erase  the  names  of  Plautus 
w- v-— / nnd  Sylln  from  the  records  of  their  illustrious  body. 
From  Relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  public  enemies, 
A*  D*  Nero  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  ascendancy 
M*  which  he  had  just  acquired,  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
J?  which  he  had  long  entertained  of  divorcing  Octuvia, 
Nero  « and  ra‘s,ng  lhc  unprincipled  Poppaa  to  the  rank  of 
pudlatci  Empress.  The  pretext  for  this  harsh  measure,  was 
OcUrU,  the  barrenness  of  his  wife  ; for  whom,  as  a modest 
and  tnuTics  und  very  prudent  lady,  he  still  professed  to  cherish  the 
Poppaa.  utmost  regard ; and  who,  on  account  of  her  father  s 
name,  and  the  affections  of  the  People,  was  justly 
esteemed  as  the  main  prop  of  his  Government. 

When  Popprea  found  herself  on  the  Throne,  she 
perceived  the  further  necessity  of  fortifying  her  great- 
ness, by  depriving  of  life  the  unfortunate  daughter  of 
Claudius.  Nero,  whom  she  already  governed  as  she 
pleased,  came  readily  into  a design  so  agreeable  to  his 
own  barbarous  hatred  ; and  both  of  them  in  concert, 
suborned  one  of  Octavio  s officers  to  accuse  her  of 
adultery  with  a musician,  called  Euccrus,  a native 
of  Alexandria.  In  consequence  of  this  accusation,  her 
women  were  put  to  the  rack  * some  of  whom,  not 
being  able  to  endure  the  torment,  impeached  their 
mistress ; but  the  greater  number  courageously  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  her  innocence.  She  was  treated 
however  as  if  the  crime  had  been  fully  proved  j being, 
in  the  first  instance,  condemned  to  confinement  in  a 
retired  part  of  Campania,  and  closely  watched  by  a 
guard  of  soldiers. 

fasm  nr  Such  unjust  and  odious  proceedings  did  not  fail  to 
tion  of  the  irritate  the  public  mind.  Men  in  place,  and  those 
People ; whose  rank  and  fortune  made  them  conspicuous,  mur- 
mured in  private  j while  the  common  people,  who  arc 
more  apt  to  follow  the  impressions  of  nature,  and  are 
less  scrupulous  in  their  comments,  because  they  have 
less  to  fear,  complained  so  loudly,  and  with  so  much 
freedom,  that  Nero  became  apprehensive,  and  de- 
termined to  reinstate  Octavia  in  her  former  station  and 
honours.  The  first  notice  of  this  resolution  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  transported  the  people  with  joy ; 
some  ran  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  the  Gods ; 
others  tore  down  the  statue  of  Poppuea ; and  all 
united  in  extolling  the  virtues  of  a Princess,  who  was 
endeared  to  them,  not  less  by  her  personal  qualities, 
than  by  the  memory  of  her  renowned  progenitors.  In 
their  enthusiasm,  they  hurried  to  the  Palace,  begged 
that  Nero  would  show  himself,  and  receive,  in  his  own 
person,  their  assurances  of  veneration  and  gratitude. 
They  even  forced  tbeir  way  within  the  gates,  making 
the  halls  resound  with  shouts  of  joy  and  loyalty ; when 
the  soldiers,  who  appear  to  have  acted  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Poppas,  fell  upon  them,  striking  them  with 
their  swords  and  other  weapons,  and  finully  drove 
them  from  the  precincts  of  the  Imperial  dwelling. 

And  death  The  tumultuous  delight  which  the  people  hud  tnani- 
ofOctaru.  tested,  paved  the  way  for  the  ultimate  ruin  of  its 
object.  Her  rival,  who  feared  as  well  as  hated  her 
virtues,  and  apprehended  that  the  weak  mind  of  Nero 
might  not  long  be  able  to  withstand  the  solicitations 
of  his  subjects,  so  strongly  expressed,  determined,  by 
alarming  his  jealousy  of  power,  to  drive  him  to  com- 
mit an  act  which  would  for  ever  put  an  end  to  all  the 
pretensions  of  Octavia.  The  artful  Poppaea  told  the  Em- 
peror, that  his  former  wife  was  at  the  head  of  a party 


in  the  State,  whose  seditious  designs  had  been  de-  NVnr 
monstrated,  somewhat  prematurely  and  thoughtlessly  CUudies- 
indeed,  by  the  late  mutinous  conduct  of  the  populace ; CsiHir* 
and  assured  him,  that  if  he  did  not  take  immediate v'- 
steps  to  defeat  her  plans,  the  banished  Empress  would  Ar°™ 
herself  appear  in  Rome,  escorted  by  a powerful  army,  ^ * * 

to  reclaim  tbe  right  of  Empire,  which  belonged  to  *to 

her  family,  and  which  she  had  brought  as  a dowry  £8. 
into  his  house.  The  murder  of  Octavia  was  forthwith 
resolved  upon  ; and,  to  procure  some  plausible  evi- 
dence of  her  guilt,  Nero  prevailed  upon  the  infamous 
Anicetus,  who  had  been  the  executioner  of  Agrip- 
pina, to  declare  that  she  had  attempted  to  engage  the 
Commander  of  the  fleet  at  Misenuin,  to  join  her  with 
the  forces  under  his  command  j and  of  having,  with 
that  view,  granted  him  the  most  criminal  favours. 

She  was  condemned  to  have  her  veins  opened  ; but 
such  was  tbe  effect  of  terror  on  her  delicate  frame, 
that  the  blood  refused  to  flow ; und  it  was  not  until 
she  was  put  into  a hot-bath,  that  the  sentence  of  her 
iuhuman  husband  could  be  fully  accomplished. 

The  popularity  of  Nero,  which  received  a great  Nero  rc- 
shock  by  the  death  of  Octavia,  was  again  confirmed  cover*  hi* 
among  the  lower  orders,  by  the  care  which  he  bestowed  Pop«l*r‘ty 
upon  the  markets,  and  among  the  higher  ranks,  by  the 
assiduity  with  which  he  ministered  to  their  dissipation 
and  amusement.  Provisions  were  cheap  and  abundant, 
and  the  finances  of  the  Empire  were  managed  with 
equal  skill  and  economy.  The  Senate,  too,  was  still 
encouraged  in  pursuing  every  plan  which  seemed  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  People,  and 
the  authority  of  law ; and  thus  it  happened,  during  a 
considerable  part  of  this  Prince's  reign,  that  his  pri- 
vate life  and  his  public  conduct,  formed  to  each  other 
the  most  striking  and  melancholy  contrast. 

Nero  had  been  nine  years  on  the  Throne  before  his  A daughter 
hopes  of  progeny  were  gratified  by  the  birth  of  a child,  bom  to 
He  immediately  conferred  on  both  mother  und  daughter  k|m,  who 
the  flattering  title  of  Augusta  ; anti  the  Senators,  who rlTVJ* 
had  made  vows  for  the  happy  delivery  of  Poppsea,  "J 
performed  them  with  the  greatest  magnificence  ; dc-  a.  d. 
dicating  a Temple  to  Fecundity,  and  appointing  annual  63. 
Games  to  commemorate  the  auspicious  event.  The 
death  of  the  Princess,  which  took  place  before  she 
was  four  months  old,  changed  the  nature  of  this 
Courtly  adulatiou  j and  the  infant  of  the  vindictive 
Poppoea  was  raised  to  a place  among  the  Gods,  and 
supplied  with  the  service  of  a Priest,  and  the  honours 
of  an  altar. # 

The  war,  which  at  this  period  raged  in  the  East,  Nero  goes 
did  not  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Rome,  the  military  »o  Naples 
genius  of  Corbulo  compelled  the  Parthian  King  to10*'"?* 
listen  to  terms  of  accommodation  ; and  we  shall  ac- 
cordingly describe,  under  their  proper  head,  the  a.  d. 
embassy  of  Vologcses,  and  the  journey  of  his  brother  64. 
to  Italy,  to  be  crowned  Sovereign  of  Armenia  by 
Nero.  In  the  meantime,  the  Emperor  entertained  his 
subjects,  as  well  89  the  most  distinguished  visitors 
from  foreign  parts,  with  his  musical  performances  oa 
the  stage.  He  went  to  Naples  in  order  that  he  might 
publicly  exhibit  bis  powers  ; and  as  Tirulatefl,  the  Ar- 
menian Prince,  arrived  while  the  Emperor  was  dis- 
charging this  pleasant  duty  to  his  people,  the  stronger 
had  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  studies  which  fitted 


Tacit.  Amh,  sir.  «.  60— 63,  Sue 1. 1,  vi.  c.  57. 
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a man  for  the  Throne,  with  those  which  were  indis- 
pensable in  the  Governor  of  a remote  Province. 
The  grave,  formal,  descendant  of  the  A round®  was 
amazed  at  the  frivolities  of  Nero  } and  could  not 
help  expressing  surprise  that  the  warlike  Chief,  who 
commanded  in  Syria,  and  who  hod  spread  the  terror 
of  his  name  over  the  whole  Parthian  dominions,  should 
acknowledge  as  his  master,  nn  effeminate  youth,  who 
placed  all  his  glory  in  the  arts  of  a slave.* * 

But  Nero  baa  been  charged  with  a greater  crime,’ 
than  that  of  debasing  by  trifling  pursuits  the  diguity 
of  Imperial  power.  The  historians  of  Home  are 
almost  unanimous  in  imputing  to  him  the  destructive 
fire  which,  iu  the  tenth,  year  of  his  reign,  laid  waste 
a great  part  of  that  city.  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cas- 
sius openly  maintain  the  charge ; while  the  more 
impartial  Tacitus  leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  the  cala- 
mity took  place  by  accident,  or  through  the  wicked-' 
ness  of  the  Prince.  Wc  need  hardly  remark,  that  an 
occurrence,  the  origin  of  which  was  left  undetermined 


families  which  bad  suffered  by  the  fire,  be  threw  open  Nrra 
the  extensive  buildings  which  Agrippa  nod  erected  in  Claudios 
the  Campus  Martuu.  His  own  gardens  were  likewise  C*.ar. 
prepared  for  their  reception  ; small  huts  befog  built  V 
for  their  temporary  residence,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
provisions  and  furniture  being  conveyed,  by  his  orders, 
from  the  public  stores  at  (Mia.  In  short,  his  pro- 
ceedings throughout  the  whole  of  this  calamity,  were 
equally  humane  and  patriotic.* 

The  new  city  it  is  allowed,  even  by  his  enemies.  The  city 
was  built  with  care  and  judgment.  The  streets  were  retired 
made  wide  and  straight,  and  the  houses  were  ull  con-  "i*1*  ***** 
fined  to  a certain  height.  Every  dwelling  was  sup-  and  elc" 
plied  with  a court  or  yard,  for  the  comfort  of  the 8mnce* 
inhabitants ; and  on  the  outside  a portico  extended 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  which  gave 
to  the  whole  an  air  of  elegance  and  tastefulness. 

Nero  was  himself  at  the  expense  of  these  ornaments, 
as  well  as  of  clearing  the  ground  whereon  the  pro- 
prietors of  booses  were  to  build  ; and  that  the  work 


by  a contemporary  annalist,  is  not  likely  to  receive 
illustration  from  modern  conjecture ; but,  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  ap- 
pears extremely  improbable  that  Nero  commanded 
the  burning  of  Home.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  a 
motive  which  could  induce  an  Emperor,  whose  public 
cares  were  expended  in  securing  for  bis  subjects  cheap 
bread,  and  a diminution  of  taxes,  to  consume  more 
than  one  half  of  their  houses,  and  thereby  expose  them 
to  the  most  distressing  privations.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  he  disliked  the  bod  taste  of  the  old  buildings, 
and  the  narrow,  crooked,  dark  streets  which  com- 
posed the  greater  pert  of  the  city.  It  is  even  udded, 
that  he  had  cherished  the  design  of  founding  a new 
Capital,  more  worthy  of  the  Homan  Empire,  to  be 
called  Neropolis  ; the  chief  ornament  of  which  was  to 
consist  of  a most  magnificent  Palace,  surpassing  in 
gorgeous  splendour  the  loftiest  imaginations  of 
DooMs  os  Eastern  Kings.  Hut  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
the  subject.  8chcmes  of  improvement  entered  into  his  contempla- 
tion prior  to  the  accident  with  which  he  is  charged  } 
and,  assuredly,  we  are  not  permitted  to  infer  that,  be- 
cause he  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  display 
his  skill  in  architecture,  he  was  willing  to  purchase 
such  an  occasion  at  the  expense  of  the  greatest  crime 
that  a depraved  heart  could  conceive.  Nero  was  at 
jintium  when  the  fire  began,  and  remained  there  till 
he  was  informed  that  the  flames  were  about  to 
reach  his  own  Palace.  We  arc  told  that  upon  his 
arrival  at  Runic,  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  a high 
tower,  whence  he  could  sec  the  whole  extent  of  the 
conflagration  ; and  that,  putting  on  a theatrical  dress, 
he  performed  a piece  of  descriptive  music,  the  subject 
of  which  was  the  sacking  of  Troy  by  the  victorious 
Greeks.  Hot,  in  nil  such  cases,  wc  arc  allowed  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  personal  anecdotes,  particularly 
when  directed  agoiust  an  unpopular  character}  and, 
in  the  present  instance,  our  scepticism  is  com- 
plctcly  justified  by  the  fiict  that  Nero  acted  towards 
mane  coa*  '***  *uffcr**rH  wi*b  great  humanity  and  consideration 
duct,  therefore,  unites  wc  are  ready  to  believe  that  the 

same  man,  on  the  same  occasion,  could  conduct  him- 
self like  a craxy  buffoon  and  a wise  ruler,  we  must 
wnate  before  *c  admit  the  accusation  with  which 
bis  memory  ha,  been  loaded.  To  accommodate  the 


might  be  carried  on  with  greater  spirit,  he  proposed 
rewards,  accordiog  to  the  different  stations  and  wealth 
of  the  people,  for  such  as  should  finish  tbeir  labour 
within  a limited  period.  He  ordered  quantities  of 
rough  stone,  of  the  proper  quality,  to  be  procured 
from  a distance  ; and  as  the  Alban  and  Sabine  quarries 
afforded  a species  which  resisted  better  than  any  other 
the  action  of  fire,  he  instructed  the  architects  to  sub- 
stitute that  material  for  wood,  in  all  parts  of  the 
houses  wherein  stone  could  be  introduced.  Proper 
arrangements  were  likewise  made  for  the  regular 
distribution  of  water  throughout  the  city  ; and  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  might  nt  all  times  be  ready,  in  case 
of  unforeseen  accidents,  every  householder  was  obliged 
to  have  a cistern  constantly  full,  placed  within  a few 
yards  of  his  door.  As  a further  precaution  ngninst 
fire,  the  houses  were  built  at  a little  distance  from  each 
other  j while,  to  render  assistance  more  available,  m 
the  event  of  any  casualty,  the  roofs  were  made  flat  and 
easy  of  approach,  both  from  within  and  without. 

The  fire  which  reduced  to  ashes  so  large  a portion 
of  Rome,  took  place  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  Christianity,  the  same  day  of 
the  same  month  ou  which  the  Gauls  set  fire  to  the 
city,  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  The  con- 
flagration raged  six  days  und  seven  nights ; and  it 
abated  at  last  only  from  want  of  fuel,  after  having  de- 
stroyed every  thing,  from  the  gTeot  Circus  ot  the  foot 
of  Mount  Palatine,  to  the  farther  end  of  the  hsquilia; 
where  a prodigious  number  of  buildings  were  thrown 
down  to  prevent  its  more  extensive  ravages.  After 
being  partially  extinguished,  the  fire  burst  forth  again 
and  continued  its  destructive  fury  two  dnya  longer ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  though  the  loss  was  less  con- 
siderable in  amount,  the  buildings  consumed  were  of 
a much  more  valuable  order ; including  sonic  venera- 
ble Temples  of  great  antiquity,  und  several  magnifi- 
cent porticoes,  which  at  once  adorned  the  city,  and 
ministered  to  the  convenience  and  relaxation  of  all 
classes  of  the  people.  Tacitus  mentions,  that  among  the 
ancient  buildings  which  were  destroyed,  his  country- 
men bewailed  the  great  altar,  (.Ira  Maxima)  which 
Evauder  is  said  to  have  erected  and  dedicated  to 
Hercules,  w lieu  he  was  honoured  with  u visit  from  that 
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Biography.  God ; the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  built  by  Romulus  j 
the  Palace  of  Numa ; together  with  the  fane  of  Vesta,  in 
which  the  household  Gods  of  the  Roman  people  were 
kept.  To  this  devastation  we  must  add,  the  various 
spoils  which  had  been  taken  from  the  most  celebrated 
nations  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia ; the  master-pieces 
of  Grecian  punting  and  statuary;  the  writings  of 
ancient  authors  > and  the  other  monuments  of  past 
times : a loss  for  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
learned  and  curious,  the  beauty  of  the  new  city,  and 
the  convenience  of  its  buildings,  formed  but  a poor 
compensation.* 

There  is  an  occurrence  connected  with  the  burning 
of  Rome,  too  important  to  be  omitted  in  the  most 
abridged  history  of  Nero's  reign.  We  allude  to  the 
persecution  inflicted  upon  the  Christians  by  command 
of  that  Emperor;  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  was 
desirous  to  avert  the  public  indignation  from  himself, 
as  the  supposed  author  of  the  recent  calamity,  to  a set 
of  men  who  had  already  become  objects  of  suspicion, 
os  dissenting  from  the  national  superstition.  Some 
of  them  were  arrested,  and,  upon  being  interrogated, 
confessed  that  they  belonged  to  the  new  aect ; but, 
the  historian  remarks,  it  was  more  difficult  to  convict 
them  of  being  incendiaries,  than  of  entertaining  an  in- 
veterate hatred  against  all  mankind.  Their  punish- 
ment, however,  was  resolved  upon ; and,  with  much 
barbarous  ingenuity,  it  was  converted  into  an  amuse- 
ment for  the  People.  Some  were  covered  with  skins 
of  beasts,  and,  in  that  disguise,  devoured  by  dogs  ; 
others  were  crucified  ; while  a third  portion,  wrapped 
up  in  clothes  covered  with  pitch  and  brimstone,  were 
burnt  in  the  night  Jt>y  way  of  torches.  The  scene 
chosen  for  these  horrid  spectacles  was  the  Emperor’s 
own  gardens ; where  he,  at  the  same  time,  diverted 
the  multitude  with  chariot- ruces,  mixing  with  the 
crowd  in  u coachman’s  dress,  or  seated  oil  a car,  and 
holding  the  reins.  Thence,  concludes  the  Philosophical 
Historian,  arose  the  pity  which  was  felt  for  a descrip- 
tion of  persons,  really  guilty  and  deserving  the 
severest  of  punishments  ; but  who,  on  that  occasion, 
were  sacrificed  to  the  inhuman  pleasure  of  one,  and 
not  to  the  good  of  the  whole.f 

The  conduct  of  Nero  towards  the  Christians  is  not 
more  easy  to  be  explained,  than  the  judgment  which 
was  formed  of  them  by  Tacitus ; who  was  himself 
not  less  remarkable  for  his  love  of  virtue,  than  for  the 
acuteness  of  his  observations,  and  his  knowledge  of 
mankind.  It  is  well  known,  no  doubt,  that  many 
groundless  calumnies  were  propagated  against  the 
first  believers  in  our  holy  faith ; and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  misrepresentations,  they  were  regarded, 
in  several  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  equally  in- 
fatuated and  dangerous ; as  bad  reasoners  in  Religion ; 
and  as  persons  extremely  disaffected  towards  the  esta- 
blished Government.  The  charge  of  Atheism,  with 
which  they  were  also  attacked,  creates  indeed  neither 
•urprise  nor  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  any  reader  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  those  times , and 
yet  it  was  principally  upon  the  ground  of  that  very 
charge  that  the  People  of  Home  rested  their  main 
suspicions,  respecting  the  moral  character  and  political 
views  of  the  early  Christians.  Tacitus  opened  his 
cars  to  the  rumours  and  surmises  which  employed  the 

• Tacit.  Am*.,  xr. «.  42—44.  Plin.  I.  33.  c.  3. 
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superstitious  credulity  of  his  countrymen  ; and  affect- 
ing a thorough  contempt  for  the  religious  revolution, 
with  which  the  world  was  about  to  be  visited,  he 
loaded  with  execration  a system  of  belief  which  he 
had  not  condescended  to  study,  and  a class  of  men 
to  whose  manners  and  principles  he  was  an  entire 
stranger. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  Nero  was  on  the 
point  of  becoming  the  victim  of  a formidable  con- 
spiracy, the  knowledge  of  which  extended  to  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  persous  in  Rome,  and  even 
to  some  of  his  principal  officers,  both  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary. It  was  proposed  to  raise  bo  the  Empire  a 
Senator,  whose  name  was  Pmo  ; and  who,  besides 
being  greatly  esteemed  for  his  personal  virtues,  was 
related  to  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  families  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Subrius  Flavius,  the  Tribune  of 
a Praetorian  cohort,  and  Sulpicius  Asper,  a Centurion, 
were  among  the  roost  zealous  of  his  partizans  but 
the  plot  soon  embraced  in  its  designs  the  celebrated 
poet  Lucan,  and  Plautius  Late  ran  us,  one  of  the  Con- 
suls elect.  It  is  said  that  Lucan's  disaffection  origi- 
nated in  a literary  jealousy  ; and  that  he  considered 
Nero  as  no  longer  fit  to  reign,  because  the  latter 
esteemed  his  own  verses  more  highly  than  the  epic 
strains  of  the  Phartalia.  Lateranus,  it  is  added,  hod 
no  private  pique  against  the  Emperor;  love  of  his 
country,  and  regard  for  the  public  good,  being  the 
sole  motives  which  induced  him  to  hazard  his  life  in 
the  doubtful  conflict  of  a Civil  war.  Two  Senators, 
Flavius  Scfevinus  and  Afranius  Quintianus  were  like- 
wise roused  to  a sense  of  honour  and  revenge  ; the 
former  on  general  grounds  as  a disinterested  patriot  $ 
the  latter  because  he  had  lampooned  the  satirical 
Muse  of  the  Emperor.  To  these  were  joined  Tullius 
Senecion  and  Antonius  Natalis,  both  distinguished 
members  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  and  Famius  Rufus, 
the  Pnrficct  of  the  Praetorian  cohorts. 

Subrius  proposed  to  consummate  their  treason  by 
attacking  Nero  whilst  singing  on  the  6tage,  or  in  the 
course  of  one  of  his  midnight  rambles  in  the  city. 
The  danger  which  attended  this  mode  of  procedure, 
caused  it  to  be  rejected  ; and  while  the  leading  con- 
spirators were  deliberating  on  the  means  of  effecting 
their  object  with  smaller  risk,  or  waiting  the  occur- 
rence of  a favourable  accident  which  might  throw  the 
life  of  the  Emperor  into  their  hands,  the  latter  re- 
ceived information  of  the  intended  assault  upon  his 
person  ahd  Throne.  A female,  named  Epicharis,  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  plot  ; and,  in  her  zeal 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  her  friends,  she  undertook 
to  tamper  with  the  chief  officer*  of  the  fleet  at  Mise- 
num,  not  doubting  but  that  she  would  be  able  to  draw 
them  over  to  a participation  In  the  measure.  The 
Tribune  Volusius  Proculus,  whom  she  selected  for  her 
confidant,  no  sooner  learned  that  a design  was  enter- 
tained against  the  life  of  Nero,  than  he  hastened  to  the 
palace,  and  communicated  all  that  he  hnd  heard. 
Epicharis  was  immediately  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison  ; but  as  she  had  abstained  from  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  conspirators,  the  fears  and  suspicions  of 
the  Emperor  could  not  fix  on  any  object,  nor  be  gra- 
tified with  any  victim.* 

After  debating  a long  time,  the  partizans  of  Pi*o  at 

• Tacit.  Ann.  nr.  c.  48.  l’Ua.  i.  U.  c.  25.  Dion  Cnsdm,  l IniL 
Tacit.  Ann,  xr.  e.  56—60. 
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BiofrnpLy.  last  agreed  to  execute  their  design  during  tbe  Games 
' in  the  Circus,  which  were  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  of 
April,  in  honour  of  Ceres.  Latcranus  undertook  to 
secure  the  person  of  Nero,  by  throwing  himself  at  his 
feet  under  pretext  of  presenting  a petition  ; intending, 
while  on  the  ground,  to  lay  hold  of  his  legs  with  so 
much  force  as  to  puli  him  down,  and  thereby  expose 
UiTconipi-  him  to  the  daggers  of  his  confederates.  Scsvinus 
t»tpn.  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  give  the  tyrant 
the  first  stab ; having  destined  to  that  use  a poignard 
which  he  had  taken  out  of  a temple,  and  always  wore 
about  him  as  consecrated  to  some  patriotic  or  generous 
deed.  Piso  was  to  wait  the  event  in  the  Temple  of 
Ceres  j whence  the  Prsefect  Pacnius  was  to  convey  him, 
should  they  succeed  in  their  attempt,  to  the  camp  of 
the  Praetorian  cohorts,  and  proclaim  him  Emperor. 
To  consolidate  their  scheme  still  further,  they  had, 
says  Pliny,  obtained  the  consent  of  Antonia,  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Claudius,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  revive  her 
pretensions  to  the  Throne,  by  marrying  Piso;  and  who 
had  promised  to  secure  for  him  the  favour  of  the 
People,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  army,  as  soon  as  he 
should  clear  the  way,  by  the  death  of  Nero,  for  her 
return  into  the  palace  of  her  father. 

Conspiracy,  The  agitation  of  Scevinus,  the  night  before  the  deed 
was  to  be  done,  betrayed  the  secret  to  his  freedman 
Milichus;  who  immediately  hastened  to  reveal  tbe 
intended  murder  to  the  Emperor  in  person.  The  prin- 
cipal conspirators  were  instantly  apprehended  ; and 
the  application  or  threatening  of  the  rack  soon  drove 
them  to  a breach  of  fidelity  in  disclosing  the  names  of 
all  their  accomplices,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person  in 
whose  behalf  the  plot  had  been  formed.  Natalis  was 
the  first  to  yield  ; and  Dot  satisfied  with  implicating 
those  who  had  bound  themselves  to  take  an  active 
■hare  in  tbe  treason,  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  Nero 
a number  of  individuals  who  were  merely  supposed  to 
approve  its  object.  Among  these  last  was  Seneca, 
who,  finding  that  he  could  not  reform  the  Emperor, 
consented  to  have  him  deposed  ; although  Tacitus  is 
of  opinion  that  Natalis  accused  the  Philosopher  with 
the  view  of  gratifying  Nero,  who  had  long  hated  him, 
and  that  he  was  not  even  privy  to  the  design  of  raising 
Piso  to  the  Throne.  Most  of  the  conspirators  atoned 
for  their  crime  by  a violent  death.  Seneca  expired  in  a 
Srocc*  and  vapour  bath,  imitating,  in  his  last  moments,  the  firm- 
Lu»a  the  neM  un(j  eloquence  of  Socrates  j and  Lucan,  whose 
****  ‘ veins  were  opened,  beguiled  the  pains  of  mortality  by 
repeating  from  his  own  Phartalia  the  following  verses, 
which  describe  a lingering  death,  similar  to  that  in- 
flicted upon  himself : 

— • Part  ultima  trusui 

Tradidit  in  Ictum  rat-unru  m la  It  hut  or  tut. 

At  t*  mi  dm  y*i< 4 pulmo  jacet,  f uA  viner  a fervent 
Har lent nt  iU  fata  dim  : luctataque  muUam 
HAc  cun*  parte,  viri  via  omnia  membra  tolerant. 


poet. 


The  city,  says  Tacitus,  was  filled  with  funerals,  the 
Capitol  with  victims  ; for  the  fathers,  the  brothers, 
the  relations,  and  friends  of  those  who  had  perished, 
found  it  expedient  to  return  thanks  to  the  Gods,  to 
adorn  their  houses  with  laurel,  as  if  a great  victory 
had  been  obtained,  and  to  throw  themselves  at  the 
I rince  * feet,  congratulating  him  on  his  happy  escape.* 
ITie  death  of  the  infamous  Poppa*,  which  oc- 
curred  about  this  tlme,  is  attributed  to  an  ungovernable 

• Dion  Cassias,  1.  lxii.  Tacit.  Ann.  ir.  c.  60. 


fit  of  passion  In  Nero,  who  kicked  her  while  in  an 
advanced  state  of  pregnancy.  Tacitus  acquits  him  of 
the  charge  of  poisoning  her,  and  assigns  as  his  reasons 
for  disbelieving  that  her  death  was  intended,  that  the 
Emperor  was  both  uxorious  and  anxious  for  children. 

Her  body,  contrary  to  Roman  custom,  was  not  burned, 
but  embalmed  ; and  Nero  himself  pronounced  her 
funeral  oration.* 

No  sooner  were  his  fears  relieved,  than  Nero  re-  Ner^ie* 
suraed  his  theatrical  amusements,  and  the  cultivation  to  Grwe 
of  his  musical  talents.  So  completely  did  be  identify  *od 
himself  with  the  professional  character,  that  he  ac-  1800 
cepted  an  engagement  to  perform  at  the  Games,  Jriie^it* 
which  were  to  be  exhibited  by  a Roman  citizen  named  tLe  ration- 
Larcius,  and  even  allowed  his  treasurer  to  receive  the  *1  Games, 
fee  of  a million  of  sesterces,  by  which  the  wealthy 
commoner  had  promised  to  reward  the  exertions  of  A*  D* 
his  Imperial  master.  To  extend  his  fame  as  a per- 
former,  he  made  a journey  into  Greece ; where  he 
contended  for  all  the  crowus  and  other  prizes  which 
were  given  by  the  several  States  to  stimulate  the 
genius  of  their  artists.  The  Olympic  Games  were 
by  his  orders  postponed  two  years,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  competing  for  the  honours  which 
so  distinguished  an  assembly  had  to  confer;  and, 
having  obtained  the  wreath  of  victory  from  the  hands 
of  the  most  accomplished  judges  in  tiie  world,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  challenge  all  the  talent  which  appeared  on 
the  stage  or  hippodrome,  at  the  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and 
Nenuean  solemnities.  The  number  of  crowns,  which, 
during  his  stay  in  Greece,  attested  the  rare  skill,  or 
commanding  influence,  of  the  Emperor,  amounted  to 
no  fewer  than  eighteen  hundred.! 

Upon  his  return  to  Italy  he  resolved  to  eommemo-  Triumphal 
rate  his  success,  in  a manner  becoming  his  signal  entry  at 
achievements.  His  first  triumphal  procession  was  NaP*«  «><* 
reserved  for  Naples,  because  it  was  in  that  city  that  R<Mn€* 
he  made  the  first  public  trial  of  his  voice  and  acting. 

A part  of  the  walls  was  thrown  down ; and,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  observed  in  honour  of  victors  at 
the  sacred  Games  of  Greece,  he  made  his  entry  through 
the  breach  in  a chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  He 
entered  Antiura,  where  he  was  horn,  in  a similar 
manner,  and  conferred  the  same  distinction  upon  the 
ancient  city  of  Alba ; hut  it  was  at  Rome  where  he 
intended  to  enjoy  the  full  splendour  of  his  Triumph, 
and  to  astonish  his  subjects  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
exploits.  The'  eighteen  hundred  crowus  were  all 
carried  before  him,  with  inscriptions  denoting  the 
Games,  and  the  nature  of  the  combat  in  which  they 
had  been  gained,  and  the  more  celebrated  of  the  anta- 
gonists who  had  been  vanquished  in  the  contest ; and 
a scroll,  bearing  large  letters,  set  forth,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  people,  that  Nero  Csesar  was  the  first 
Roman,  who,  since  the  world  began,  had  ever  obtained 
those  brilliant  rewords  consecrated  to  transcendant 
merit  and  unrivalled  talent.  Next  followed  the  Con- 
queror himself,  seated  in  the  same  car  which  Augustus 
had  used  in  his  Triumphs.  He  was  clothed  in  a robe 
of  purple,  with  a mantle  covered  with  stars  of  gold. 

On  his  head  he  wore  the  Olympic  crown,  composed  of 
wild  olive,  while  in  his  right  hand  he  displayed  the 
Pythian  garland,  formed  of  the  envied  laurel.  A 
musician  sat  by  his  side,  the  worthy  companion  of  such 
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Biography.  a victor.  The  Senate,  the  Equestrian  Order,  the  Prae- 
v— v— fcctg  and  Centurions  joined  the  pompous  train,  and 
Froru  rent  the  air  with  their  repeated  acclamations.  A part 
A*  D‘  of  the  great  Circus  was  thrown  down  that  the  Imperial 
54‘  chariot  might  find  a ready  way  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo ; 
Jg  for,  though  other  conqueror*  were  wont  to  deposit 
' their  laurels  in  the  Capitol,  Nero  had  resolved  to  lay 
np  his  in  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Arts.* 

Attempt  to  The  visit  to  Greece,  which  we  have  just  mentioned, 
cut  the  was  signalized  by  an  attempt,  made  at  the  command 
Ixthmu  of  Qf  Nero,  to  cut  through  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
oruits.  arrjmgeroentg  effected  for  this  purpose,  and  the 

views  contemplated  by  the  Emperor,  were  such  as  to 
create  in  our  minds  some  doubt  whether  he  had  not 
in  his  eye  higher  objects  than  olive  wreaths  and  laurel 
crowns.  He  certainly  improved  the  Constitutions  of 
some  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  granted  to  geveral 
cities  privileges  which  were  highly  prized  both  by 
Plutarch  and  Pausanias.  He  declared  the  whole 
country  free,  and  exempted  it  from  the  payment  of 
tribute ; confiding  the  government,  in  every  particular 
community,  to  native  Magistrates  and  the  authority  of 
their  own  lawgivers.  In  short,  we  find  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  his  history,  that  the  character  of 
Nero  has  not  been  very  candidly  exhibited ; and  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  his  biographers,  disgusted 
with  his  vices  and  frivolities,  have  too  hastily  passed 
over  the  proofs  of  wisdom  and  humanity  which  mark 
some  portions  of  his  reign,  t* 

Yindrx  re-  At  length  Cains  Julius  Vindex,  who  commanded 
▼oils,  sad  the  legions  in  Gaul,  was  filled  with  indignation 
GftlbtTto  at  d,e  Paer‘le  excesses  of  Nero,  and  determined  to 
join  him  in  relieve  his  country  from  the  disgrace  of  acknowledge 
opposing  ing  a master  so  unworthy  to  rule.  He  comtnuni> 
tbe  Butko-  cated  his  designs  to  Galba,  the  Governor  of  Ter- 
ntyofNero  ;n  Spam,  an  officer  of  unsullied  reputation, 

a.  d,  and  whose  high  birth  entitled  him  to  aspire  to  the 

68.  most  elevated  situation  in  the  Empire.  Galba  re- 

quired a little  time  for  deliberation,  and  to  consult 
his  friends ; bat  Vindex,  who  was,  probably,  satis- 
fied in  regard  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  veteran 
Governor,  unfurled  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  soon 
found  himself  at  the  bead  of  a hundred  thousand 
Gauls.  Nero  was  at  Naples  when  the  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  him  that  his  General  was  in  arms  to 
oppose  bis  authority;  and  he  listened  to  the  tidings 
with  very  little  emotion.  But  when  the  news  arrived 
that  Galba  had  likewise  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and 
had  issued  proclamations  in  the  name  of  the  Senate 
and  Roman  People,  his  weak  mind  was  distracted  by 
a number  of  contending  passions.  He  hurried  to 
Rome,  and  made  preparations  for  meeting  the  rebels 
in  the  field ; forming  his  marines  into  a legion,  and 
calling  in  all  the  detachments  that  were  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  Capital.  Otho,  the  former 
companion  of  his  pleasures,  was  the  first  to  declare 
for  Galba ; and  his  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
Commanders  and  Governors  of  Provinces,  except  two, 
namely,  Clodius  Macer  in  Africa,  and  Virginias  Rufus 
who  was  sen’ ing  on  the  Rhine.  The  latter  even 
inarched  against  Vindex,  and  defeated  him  with  great 
slaughter;  turning  for  a moment  the  current  of  events 
in  favour  of  Nero  who  continued  trembling  in  Rome. 


• Dion  Caashu.  L Lxiii.  Suet.  1.  ri.  c.  24.  Apol.  Ty.  L riiL 
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Unable  to  determine,  and  incapable  of  a firm  resolu- 
tion, the  Emperor  spoke  at  one  time  of  flying  into 
Egypt,  and  actually  gave  orders  to  have  a fleet  pre- 
pared for  the  voyage  ; nor  was  it  until  he  saw  himself 
deserted  by  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  that  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  running  from  his  palace,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  cottage  of  one  of  his  freedmen,  at  the  distance  of 
four  miles  from  the  city.* 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Rome  that  the  Praetorians 
had  declared  for  Galba,  and  that  Nero  had  fled,  the 
Senate  assembled  ; and  assuming  the  exercise  of 
supreme  power,  they  pronounced  the  fugitive  Emperor 
a public  enemy,  and  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
punished  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  ancient  laws. 
At  the  same  time,  Galba  was  acknowledged  as  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Roman  People,  and  all  the  titles  and 
powers  which  belong  to  that  high  dignity  were  con- 
ferred upon  him,  with  the  full  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  all  orders  of  men.  The  city  resounded  with 
shouts  of  joy,  the  Templet  smoked  with  incense,  and 
every  one  allowed  himself  to  believe  that  the  liberty 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  completely  restored. 

Meanwhile  Nero,  who  had  despaired  of  being  able 
to  retain  his  life,  was  meditating  on  the  various  means 
which  presented  themselves  of  terminating  a miserable 
existence.  We  arc  unfortunately  deprived  of  the  as- 
sistance which  would  have  been  supplied  by  tbe  discri- 
minating judgment  of  Tacitus  ; and  we  have  no  better 
guide  to  a knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Emperor  met  death,  than  is  afforded  by  the  malignant 
credulity  of  Suetonius,  or  by  the  scanty  details  of 
Dion  and  Pliny.  It  appears  that  when  he  learned  his 
retreat  was  discovered,  and  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  chance  of  escape,  he  plunged  a dagger  into  his 
throat.  The  weakness  of  his  arm,  however,  rendered 
the  blow  quite  ineffectual ; so  that  it  became  necessary 
forEpaphroditus,  one  of  his  attendants,  to  assist  him  in 
the  act  of  suicide.  He  was  still  alive  when  the  Cen- 
turion arrived,  who  was  charged  by  the  Senate  with 
the  duty  of  carrying  him  to  Rome  ; and,  recognising 
tbe  person  of  that  officer,  he  reproached  him  bitterly 
with  his  treason  and  disaffection,  after  which  he 
almost  immediately  expired. 

Before  his  death  he  requested  that  his  head  might 
not  be  delivered  to  his  enemies,  but  that  his  body 
might  be  buried  entire.  His  request  was  in  this  par- 
ticular readily  complied  with,  and  his  ashes  were 
conveyed,  by  two  of  his  female  domestics,  to  the  tomb 
of  his  paternal  ancestors.  In  Nero  perished  the  last 
of  the  family  of  Augustus  ; whose  misfortune  it  was 
to  labour  for  a posterity  unworthy  of  him,  and 
to  give  to  the  Empire,  in  all  the  successors  of  his 
blood,  none  who  were  not  scourges  of  his  people,  and 
objects  of  horror  or  contempt  to  mankind. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a just  estimate  of 
the  character  of  Nero.  That  he  was  suspicious,  cruel, 
and  regardless  of  human  life,  admits  not  of  any 
doubt ; but  that  he  was  the  ferocious  monster  de- 
scribed by  certain  historians,  and  so  extremely  de- 
praved in  his  appetites  as  to  have  become  incapable, 
as  St.  Augustine  expresses  it,  both  of  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  mankind,  is  not  by  any  means  so  clearly 
established.  Suetonius,  who  was  said  to  display  in  his 
writings  all  the  sensuality  and  coarseness  which  bis 
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Bbgr»P hy.  countrymen  showed  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life, 

* ✓W  took  pleasure  in  recording  every  popular  calumny 

From  which  reached  his  car ; and  in  composing  his  biogra- 
a.  °*  phical  sketch  of  Nero,  he  appears  to  have  had  no 

54.  other  object  in  view,  than  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  his 
tu  reader  the  mingled  emotions  of  disgust,  horror,  and 
68*  execration.  His  description,  for  example,  of  the  in- 
dignities offered  by  the  Emperor  to  the  corpse  of 
Agrippina  j the  history  of  Sporus  j and  the  assertion 
that  incendiaries  were  employed  by  Nero  to  effect  the 
destruction  of  Rome,  are  generally  suspected  to  have 
no  foundation  in  feet. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  too,  who  denounced  Nero 
as  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  laboured  to 
avenge  their  sacred  cause,  by  assailing  the  reputation 
of  that  Prince.  Augustine  speaks  of  him  as  the  most 
finished  pattern  of  wicked  rulers  $ as  the  first  of  that 
order  of  detestable  men,  who  lore  power  and  despise 
glory ; who  arc  neither  good,  nor  desire  to  appear  so  j 
and  who,  having  no  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the 
world,  are  always  ready  to  commit  the  greatest  crimes. 
We  find,  moreover,  in  the  pages  of  Suipitius  Severus, 
that,  about  the  beginning  of  the  IVth  century,  an 
opinion  prevailed  among  divines,  that  Nero  was  either 
to  appear  in  the  character  of  Antichrist  in  the  latter 
times  of  disaffection  and  infidelity ; or  that  he  was  to 
reign  in  the  West,  and  give  a new  establishment  to 
idolatry,  while  the  true  Antichrist  should  set  up  his 
Kingdom  of  error  and  delusion  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  East.  A passage  in  the  Apocalypse  was  found  to 
support  this  absuru  expectation  } and  it  had,  accord- 
ingly become  an  article  of  belief,  among  the  ignorant 
and  credulous,  that  the  son  of  Agrippina  was  not 
actually  dead,  but  was  reserved  in  some  secret  place 


by  the  care  of  Providence  until  the  measure  of  human  Kero 
iniquity  should  be  accomplished.  Claudios 

But  Nero  was  not  so  much  detested  by  all  his  con-  C***r’ 
temporaries,  many  of  whom  were  zealous  to  honour 
his  memory  and  to  defend  his  reputation.  Some  of  Are“ 
them  continued  for  years  to  deck  his  tomb  with 
flowers  and  other  offerings  of  affection}  to  adorn  his  to* 
statues ; and  even  to  receive  edicts,  as  if  published  by  68. 
his  authority,  and  as  if  he  were  shortly  to  appear,  in 
order  to  resume  the  exercise  of  the  power  from  which 
his  enemies  had  driven  him.  Several  impostors  as- 
sumed his  name,  and  thereby  made  a strong  impres- 
sion both  on  the  army  and  the  common  people.  A 
false  Nero  appeared  in  Greece,  and  another  in  iWthia; 
each  of  whom  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning 
Emperor,  and  nearly  involved  the  nation  in  a bloody 
war ; facts  which  go  for  to  establish  the  popularity  of 
the  infatuated  Prince,  whose  name  was  borrowed, 
among  a large  portion  of  his  subjects. 

Enough  still  remains,  however,  to  justify  the  seve- 
rity with  which  the  memory  of  this  Emperor  has  been 
usually  visited.  As  General  of  the  Roman  armies,  he 
found  his  country  placed  under  martial  law ; and  the 
lives  of  all  ranks  of  men  were  In  his  hand.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  Government  which  he  was  called  to 
administer,  almost  necessarily  made  him  a tyrant, 
because  it  compelled  him  to  be  a despot ; and  that  he 
very  frequently,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  abused 
his  power  to  gratify  personal  resentment,  or  to  satiate 
his  boundless  avarice,  has  been  made  manifest  by  a 
series  of  truasaciions,  which  will  never  fail  to  create 
in  the  breast  of  every  one  who  reads  his  annals,  the 
deepest  sentiments  of  pity  and  indignation. 
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W»  hive  already  brought  the  details  of  the  history 
of  Parthia,  (History.  Chapter  XXIII.)  down  to  the 
period  at  which  Crassus  was  defeated,  and  his  army 
driven  from  Mesopotamia  with  great  loss  and  disgrace. 
We  now  resume  the  historical  outline  of  that  cele- 
brated Kingdom,  with  the  intention  of  giving  a more 
connected  view  of  the  wars  and  negotiations  which 
hs  rulers  carried  on  with  the  Romans,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  than  can  possi- 
bly be  derived  from  the  brief  incidental  notices  of 
these  occurrences,  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  crowded  annals  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  victory  gained 
over  Crassus,  was  a resolution  on  the  part  of  Orodea 
to  invade  Syria  ; and,  ultimately,  should  he  succeed 
in  that  undertaking,  to  expel  the  Romans  from  all 
their  Asiatic  Provinces.  Surena  accordingly  crossed 
the  Euphrates  with  a considerable  army,  hoping  to 
find  the  enemy’s  country  in  a state  of  panic  and  con- 
fusion, and  entirely  destitute  of  all  means  of  defence. 
Bat  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  Rome,  it  fell  to 
the  spirit  and  zeal  of  Cassius  to  meet  the  pressure  of 
this  formidable  inroad.  This  distinguished  officer, 
who  had  acted  with  so  much  prudence  and  bravery 
during  the  late  campaign,  made  haste  to  collect  the 
feeble  remains  of  the  vanquished  legions,  and  such 
other  troops  as  the  exigency  of  the  time  could 
supply ; and,  advancing  to  meet  the  invaders,  be 
assumed  a position  at  once  so  strong  and  commanding, 
as  to  render  it  expedient  for  them  to  retrace  their 
steps  across  the  desert.* 

But  the  Parthian  Monarch,  though  thwarted  in  his 
first  attempt,  did  not  relinquish  the  intention  of  sub- 
duing Syria.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  renewed 
his  preparations,  placing  hi*  son  Pacorua  at  the  head 
of  a powerful  armament,  with  orders  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  that  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  Prince  might  be  assisted  by  the  wisdom 
and  valour  of  a tried  commander,  the  duties  of  Lieu- 
tenant-general were  confided  to  Osaces,  who  at  that 
period  wns  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  in  the 
East. 

To  oppose  these  hostile  demonstrations,  the  Roman 


Senate  appointed  to  the  Government  of  the" Syrian 
Province,  the  Proconsul  Calpurnius  Bibulus  > a man 
who  was  equally  undistinguished  in  military  as  in  Civil 
affairs,  and  who  is  only  known  to  history  os  the  in- 
active colleague  of  Julius  C»sar.  His  inertness  or  his 
subserviency  has  been  commemorated  in  a distich 
preserved  by  Suetonius : 

Nam  Ihbttlc.  i/tticfuam  m tj*rr,  ltd  C-mton  factum  / 

A 'mm  BdmJ«4tri  Consul r md  MtTBitU.* 


Parthia. 


V.  c. 

701. 


a.  c. 
63. 


u.  c. 


The  new  Governor  soon  found  himself  compelled  818. 
to  abandon  to  the  ravages  of  the  Parthian  cavalry,  the  — 
rich  plains  which  extend  from  the  shores  of  the  Medi-  <*•  *V 
ter  ran  eon  to  the  eastern  wilderness,  and  to  seek  64- 
protection  for  hia  Eagles  within  the  walls  of  Antioch. 

After  some  delay,  he  was  relieved  from  the  miseries 
and  disgrace  of  a siege  by  Cicero,  the  renowned 
Orator ; who,  having  been  Invested  with  a military 
command  in  Cilicia,  had  at  his  disposal  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  whom  be  instantly  resolved  to  conduct  into 
the  neighbouring  Province  to  the  assistance  of  the 
unfortunate  Bibulus. t Upon  penetrating  the  rocky 
boundary  of  Amanns,  he  beheld  the  devastation  com- 
mitted by  the  victorious  Parthian*,  who  having  wasted 
Syria,  were  already  threatening  the  fertility  and  repose 
of  all  Asia  Minor.  But  his  appearance  at  the  head  of 
so  strong  n reinforcement  completely  checked  their 
progress.  They  forthwith  raised  the  siege  of  Antioch ; And  driven 
and  adopting,  as  usual,  a hurried  and  tumultuous  oo*  fry  Cl- 
rctreat,  they  fell  into  an  ambnsh  prepared  for  £^.“d 
them  by  the  vigilance  of  Cassius,  in  which  Osaces 
and  a great  part  of  his  army  were  cut  to  pieces.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Pacorus  himself,  the  heir  of 
the  Parthian  Crown,  was  saved  from  foiling  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors)  while  the  effects  of  this 
signal  overthrow  were  so  severely  felt  throughout  his 
father's  dominions,  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  him 
to  disturb  the  Roman  power  in  Syria,  during  the  space 
of  ten  or  twelve  years. 

The  protracted  struggle  maintained  by  the  mem-  LaWeow 
bers  of  the  second  Triumvirate  for  the  sovereignty  of  ”riJ? tb® 
Rome,  necessarily  threw  the  remoter  Provinces  into  {,*lnT,^n 
weakness  and  perplexity.  Nor  did  Orodes  remain 
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long  ignorant,  cither  of  the  neglected  state  into  which 
the  Eastern  Governments  had  fallen,  or  of  the  dissolute 
and  unsoldicr-like  habits,  which  already  began  to 
stain  the  reputation  of  M.  Antonius,  and  to  alienate 
the  confidence  of  his  friends.  But  the  ambition  and 
revenge  of  the  Parthian  King  were  chiefly  inflamed 
by  the  representations  of  Labienus,  a son  of  a General 
of  the  same  name,  who  had  espoused  the  popular 
interest  during  the  Civil  wars,  and  who  himself 
appears  to  have  led  a contingent  of  troops,  supplied- 
by  Orodes  to  cooperate  with  the  Republican  army  under 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  This  Roman  assured  his  new 
master,  that  the  discontents  which  prevailed  in  Italy, 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  Provincial  authorities  in 
Asia,  afforded  him  a most  favourable  opportunity 
for  extending  permanently  the  boundaries  of  the  Par- 
thian dominions  to  Egypt  and  the  /Egean  Sea.  The 
advice  thus  given  was  not  addressed  to  unwilling 
cars.  To  the  King  it  appeared  to  be  both  wise  and 
practicable  ; while  by  Pacorus,  who  was  eager  to 
revenge  his  defeat,  it  was  received  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a young  and  warlike  spirit.* 

The  early  successes  of  Labienus,  and  the  occupation 
of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Asia,  by  the  Parthians ; their 
subsequent  defeat  by  Ventidius ; and  the  dicomflture 
and  death  of  Pacorus  have  already  been  related,  (Life 
of  Augustus,  Part  I.  p.  330,)  and  it  is  from  this  point 
that  we  shall  resume  our  narrative,  beginning  with  those 
events  which  distinguished  the  reign  of  Phraates,  and 
which  hitherto  have  been  only  slightly  touched  upon. 
(Ibid.  Part  II.  p.  359.) 

The  successes  of  his  Lieutenant  were  commu- 
nicated to  Antonius  at  Athens,  having  advanced  so 
far  on  his  return  to  the  East.  Upon  hearing  that 
Ventidius  had  laid  siege  to  Samosatn,  the  Capral  of 
Antiochus,  in  Commugene,  he  sent  instructions  to  that 
officer  not  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  capitulation,  till 
he  himself  should  arrive  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army.  The  great  fume  of  the  Triumvir  had  not 
raised  him  above  a feeling  of  jealousy  towards  his 
inferior  j and  he  displeased  the  soldiers  by  interfering 
with  the  operations  of  a siege,  from  which  they  ex- 
pected both  honours  and  emolument,  and  finally,  by 
accepting  a smaller  ransom  from  Antiochus  than  their 
revenge  or  avidity  had  dictated.  Ventidius  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  enjoy  the  honours  of  a Triumph  ; and  the 
Proconsul  of  Asia  returned  to  Greece,  where  Octavia 
awaited  his  arrival,  prepared  to  resume  those  pleasures 
and  amusements,  which  were  now  his  greatest  recom- 
pence  for  the  anxious  fatigues  of  war.f 

The  repose  which  Antonius  hod  hoped  to  enjoy  in 
the  West,  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  unwelcome  in- 
telligence, that  a new  King  of  great  energy  and 
ambition  had  assumed  the  Throne  of  Parthin.  This 
tyrant,  who  reigned  under  the  title  of  Phraates  IV., 
had  opened  the  way  to  sovereign  power  by  murdering 
his  father,  his  brothers,  and  his  own  son ; and  as  he 
was  known  to  cherish  the  most  violent  hatred  against 
the  Romans,  it  became  expedient  to  anticipate  his 
designs,  and  to  carry  war  into  the  heart  of  his  King- 
dom. Antonius,  accordingly,  at  the  head  of  a hun- 
dred thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were 
cavalry,  began  his  march  towards  the  Euphrates  ; but 


• Dion  Casalui,  xlrlli. 
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learning  that  Phraates  was  strongly  posted  on  the  PartMa. 
opposite  bonk  of  the  river,  accompanied  by  the  tri-  * 
butary  Prince  of  the  Lesser  Media,  the  Roman  General 
determined  to  signalize  the  campaign  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  Praaspa,  a fortress  belonging  to  the  latter  of 
these  Sovereigns.  In  this  undertaking,  Antonius  re- 
lied on  the  cooperation  of  Artavasdes,  King  of  Ar- 
menia, the  hereditary  ally  of  the  Republic,  and 
then  actually  at  war  with  the  Satrap  whose  troops 
augmented  the  Parthian  camp ; but  although  the 
Armenian  promised  to  send  into  the  field  a reinforce- 
ment of  16,000  cavalry,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  animated  by  any  sentiment  of  zeal  for  the  Roman 
cause,  or  that  he  really  contributed  to  assist  their 
views,  either  by  his  arms  or  by  his  counsel. 

Leaving  behind  his  heavy  battering  machines  under 
the  protection  of  two  legions,  the  Roman  commander 
advanced  to  Praaspa  by  forced  marches,  hoping  to 
surprise  that  valuable  stronghold  before  the  Parthians 
could  afford  it  any  assistance.  But  the  rapidity  of  his 
movement  could  not  deceive  so  active  an  enemy. 

Phraates  attacked  the  two  legions  which  composed, 
the  rear-guard,  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  notwith- 
standing a vigorous  effort  made  by  Antonius  to  arrive 
with  a part  of  bis  army  in  time  to  save  them.  But 
this  loss  did  not  check  the  resolution  of  the  Triumvir. 

He  made  a rapid  movement  upon  Praaspa,  hoping  Siege  of 
that  he  would  be  able  to  carry  it  by  assault  before  the  Praaap*- 
garrison  could  arrange  their  means  of  defence;  and 
even  when  he  failed  in  this  attempt  he  had  recourse 
to  the  more  dilatory  operations  of  a siege,  in  which 
he  persevered  till  all  the  surrounding  country  was 
completely  exhausted,  and  his  troops  reduced  to  con- 
siderable distress.  In  a battle  which  ensued,  he  put 
the  Parthians  to  the  rout ; but  the  walls  of  Praaspa 
still  resisted  his  most  determined  endeavours  to  force 
them,  till  at  length  the  approaching  scarcity  of  a 
Northern  winter,  placed  before  his  eyes  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  of  relinquishing  his  undertaking,  and 
of  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  soldiers  in  a milder 
climate. 

But  his  retreat  already  depended  upon  the  forbear-  Antonius 
ance  of  the  Parthian  King.  To  secure,  therefore,  the 
roost  favourable  terms  that  his  situation  allowed  him  ku, 
to  expect,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Phraates,  informing 
him  of  his  resolution  to  return  into  Syria,  to  withdraw 
the  war  from  Media,  and  finally  to  desist  from  his 
attempt  to  extend  the  Roman  power  beyond  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  son  of  Orodes  received 
the  messengers  in  the  field,  seated  on  a magnificent 
throne,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a bent  bow,  the  in- 
auspicious emblem  of  Parthian  activity  and  revenge. 

He  upbraided  the  Romans  with  their  selfish  and  am- 
bitious views,  denounced  them  as  the  enemies  of 
Asia,  but  concluded  by  expressing  his  willingness  to 
allow  them  to  retreat  unmolested,  provided  they  would 
pledge  their  faith  to  refrain  from  all  hostilities. 

Antonius  without  delay  withdrew  his  army  from  And  begins 
before  Praaspa,  and  begun  to  retrace  his  march  to-  retreat 
wards  the  Syrian  Province  and  at  the  same  time  the  *nto  s7xia* 
cavalry  of  Phraates  put  themselves  in  motion  to  cut 
off  all  supplies,  to  attack  his  Ranks,  to  drive  in  his 
foragers,  and  to  waste  the  whole  country  through 
which  he  was  to  pass.  In  the  course  of  twenty-seven 
days,  the  contending  parties  engaged  in  eighteen 
battles  ; and  though  victory  in  general  declared  for 
the  Romans,  the  greatest  loss  was  on  their  side,  and 
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more  than  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops  fell  a 
J sacrifice  to  the  obstinacy  of  their  own  commander, 
and  to  the  perfidiousness  of  their  barbarian  enemies. 
The  pursuit  was  not  continued  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  Armenia  ; the  King  of  which,  though  affording 
no  assistance  in  the  held,  appears  to  have  interposed 
his  good  offices  in  favour  of  his  allies,  and  to  have 
obtained  for  them  a relaxation  of  that  harassing  war- 
fare, in  which  the  Parthian s excelled  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity. 

We  need  not  repeat  our  account  of  the  contest 
between  Fh mates  and  Tiridates  for  the  Throne  of 
Parthia,  (Life  of  Augustus,  Part  II.  p.  359,)  which  is 
the  first  event  connecting  that  country  with  Rome 
after  the  repulse  of  Antonius.  The  restoration  of  the 
captured  Roman  Eagles  secured  Phraates  in  his  ill- 
gained  Sovereignty,  and  the  bribe  which  Augustus  re- 
ceived for  a gross  violation  of  equity,  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  inci- 
dents of  his  reign. 

After  these  transactions,  nearly  twenty  years  elapsed 
before  the  arms  of  Parthia  threatened  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Roman  Provinces  in  the  East,  and 
the  following  was  the  cause  of  renewed  dissension.  The 
Kingdom  of  Armenia  had  depended  by  turns  on  the 
descendants  of  Areaces,  and  on  the  great  Western 
Republic  j but  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  become 
customary  for  the  Armenians  to  receive  a ruler  from 
the  nomination  of  the  Senate.  About  two  years  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  for 
example,  the  Roman  Emperor  awarded  the  Crown  to 
Artabases  j who  did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation  under  which  he  stood  to  his  powerful  and 
ambitious  benefactors,  and  even  to  cooperate  with 
their  several  Lieutenants,  in  confirming  their  power 
along  the  western  boundaries  of  the  Parthian  domi- 
nions. Phraates  could  not  tolerate  the  existence  of 
a State  dependent  upon  the  Romans,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  territories  , for  which 
reason  he  fomented  a conspiracy  which  was  formed 
against  the  new  Sovereign,  assisted  his  subjects  in 
expelling  him,  and  finaUy  took  up  arms  to  support 
Tigranes,  his  more  popular  successor. 

Augustus  was  disconcerted  at  this  resolute  conduct 
t on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  He  was  unwilling  to  em- 
broil his  people  in  a new  war  ; but  as  it  was  a maxim 
of  policy  with  him,  never  to  brook  an  insult  offered 
by  a neighbouring  nation,  he  considered  himself  as 
placed,  by  the  daring  behaviour  of  the  Parthians, 
under  the  necessity  of  inflicting  upon  them  a severe 
chastisement.  With  this  view  he  resolved  to  send 
an  army  into  Armenia,  the  command  of  which  he 
intrusted  to  his  son  Coius,  a youth  of  nineteen, 
assisted  by  M,  Lollius,  an  officer  whose  cunning  greatly 
exceeded  his  military  talents.  The  Emperor  took 
leave  of  the  young  General  in  these  remarkable 
words  My  son,  I wish  you  the  valour  of  Scipio,  the 
popularity  of  Pompey,  ana  my  own  fortune  a pater- 
nal benediction  of  which  no  part  was  realized. 

The  Throne  of  Parthia  was  now  filled  by  a grandson 
of  Orodes,  who  like  his  father  had  stained  his  acces- 


sion to  royalty  by  the  horrid  guilt  of  parricide.  This 
younger  Phraates  was  exceedingly  haughty  and 
imperious,  assuming  to  himself  the  lofty  title  of  King 


of  Kings,  while  he  employed  towards  Augustus  no 
higher  an  epithet  than  that  of  Cesar.  But  the 
approach  of  Coius  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army. 


subdued  his  pride,  and  disposed  him  to  listen  to  an  frutlila. 
accommodation.  He  met  the  Roman  General  on  an 
island  in  the  Euphrates,  where  the  terms  of  a treaty  From 
were  negociated,  and  the  limits  of  their  respective  u*  c* 
dominions  amicably  determined  ; on  which  occasion, 
the  perfidy  of  Lollius  was  exposed  to  Caius  by  the 
Parthian,  who  appears  to  have  become  acquainted  ** c* 
with  his  avaricious  dealings  and  traiterous  inten- 
tions.*  Falling  into  disgrace,  he  relieved  his  shame 
by  suicide.  * 

The  protection  of  the  Parthians  being  withrawn  ’ 

from  the  usurper  of  the  Armenian  Throne,  that  Prince 
found  himself  unable  to  oppose  the  Romans,  and 
therefore  had  recourse  to  entreaty  ; and  as  Artabases,  . 
whom  he  had  supplanted,  was  dead,  he  imagined, 
that,  in  the  absence  of  every  other  lawful  competitor,  Armenia, 
he  would  be  allowed  to  retain  the  Crown.  But  the 
views  of  Caius  were  directed  to  a different  object,  and  TUrranei  la 
he  forthwith  made  known  his  determination,  that  deposed. 
Tigranes  should  be  stripped  of  the  sovereignty.  T\us 
pretensions  of  either  party  came  now  to  be  decided 
by  arras  ; and  the  Roman  camp  was  accordingly 
moved  into  Armenia,  where  the  usurper  had  collected 
all  his  forces,  and  assembled  his  remaining  allies. 

The  son  of  Augustus,  more  courageous  than  prudent, 
pushed  the  enemy  to  a battle ; in  which  he  exposed 
his  person  with  so  little  caution,  that  he  received  a 
severe  wound,  the  consequences  of  which  proved 
fatal  at  no  distant  period.  But  death  did  not  overtake  Cains  is 
him  until  be  had  fully  realized  the  objects  of  the  vounded 
expedition.  Tigranes  was  deposed  and  reduced  to  an 
obscure  condition ; and  the  Armenian  Crown  was  u.  c. 
given  to  Ariobarzanes,  a Mede  by  birth,  and  an  752. 
avowed  adherent  of  the  Roman  ascendancy.  Cains,  — 
*whom  the  anxiety  of  his  father  had  induced  to  set  out  c. 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  died  at  Limyrum,  in  Lycia  ; 4, 

leaving  Augustus  without  a male  heir  to  the  succession 
of  that  Imperial  power,  which  it  hod  cost  him  bo 
much  toil,  and  so  many  sacrifices  of  friendship,  blood, 
and  principle,  to  attain  and  secure. t 

It  was  not  till  about  seventeen  years  after  the  death 
of  Caius,  that  the  peace  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  was 
again  interrupted.  In  the  meantime,  indeed,  the 
Parthians  had  set  aside  Phraates  the  Younger,  in 
order  to  moke  way  for  Orodes,  a Prince  who  derived 
his  descent  from  the  Arsacidee,  and  who,  after  a 
short  elevation,  fell  a victim  to  the  caprice  or  in- 
dignation of  his  barbarian  subjects.  Being  now  with- 
out a King  altogether,  and  having  exhausted  their 
strength  and  rage  in  a bloody  Civil  war,  they  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  sons  of  the  elder  Phraates, 
who  had  been  confided  by  that  Sovereign  to  the  care 
of  Augustus.  With  this  view'  they  sent  to  Rome  an  Vououm 
embassy,  composed  of  the  chief  men  of  Parthia,  to  t0 

request  that  Vonones,  the  eldest  of  the  Royal  youths,  ^ c 
might  be  sent  back  into  his  native  country,  where  they 
hod  prepared  for  him  on  easy  accession  to  the  Crown 
of  his  fathers.  { The  Roman  Emperor,  desirous  to  A”"^ 
place  on  the  throne  a Monarch  who  had  imbibed  the  * 
maxims  of  civilized  life,  dismissed  the  grandson  of 
Phraates  with  many  expressions  of  affection,  and 
loaded  with  valuable  presents  ■,  hoping  that  the  re- 
lations of  peace  and  amity  between  Rome  and  the 
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History  Parthian  and  Syrian  Provincial*  would  thereby  be 
v— - v— ^ confirmed  and  perpetuated. 

From  ftrtJour  with  which  the  barbarians  received 

their  new  King,  soon  gave  way  to  the  feelings  of 
suspicion  and  contempt  with  which  his  foreign  educa- 
tion inspired  them.  They  reproached  themselves  with 
haring  sent  to  Rome  for  a Sovereign  who  knew  not 
how  to  exercise  authority  over  a free  and  magnani- 
mous people,  and  of  haring  thereby  converted  the 
dominions  of  the  Arsacidie  into  a Province  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  They  asked  each  other,  whether  it 
was  worthy  of  those  who  had  slain  Crassus  and  re- 
pulsed M.  Antonins,  destroying  their  armies  and  cap- 
turing their  standards,  to  reverence  as  their  King  a 
slave  who  had  studied  the  arts  of  a sycophant  at  the 
Court  of  Caesar  ! A youthful  Prince,  who  ought  to 
be  constantly  on  horseback,  exercising  his  warlike 
Parthians,  or  pursuing  the  wild  beast*  of  the  desert, 
was  seen  conversing  with  learned  Greeks  on  Philoso- 
phy and  literature,  indolently  reposing  in  a carriage, 
or  indulging  in  the  luxurious  gratifications  of  the 
banquet.  His  gentle  manners  and  affable  address 
were  in  their  eyes  the  strongest  proofs  of  a degene- 
rated nature ; and  u his  virtues  and  infirmities  were 
entirely  new  to  them,  they  haled  equally  what  was 
laudable,  and  what  was  deserving  of  censure.* 

The  discontents  of  barbarians  are  seldom  confined 
to  words.  The  Parthians  prepared  their  bows  and 
mounted  their  horses;  and  sending  to  Media  for 
Artab&nus,  a member  of  their  Royal  House,  they  made 
to  him  an  offer  of  their  Crown,  their  allegiance,  and 
And  <ls-  their  services.  The  adherents  of  Vonones  met  the 
tlmmement  disaffected  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  first  en- 
by  Aruba-  garment  gained  a considerable  advantage  over  them ; 
au*'  but  in  a subsequent  action  the  insurgents  not  only 

retrieved  their  loss,  but  entirely  defeated  the  army 
which  supported  the  interests  of  Rome,  and  compelled 
the  King  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Armenia. 

As  the  Throne  in  the  latter  country  happened  to  be 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Ariobantancs,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  sovereignty  by  Cains  Caesar,  Vonones, 
who  had  the  blood  and  rank  of  a Monarch,  was  in- 
vited by  the  Armenian  Nobles  to  become  their  bead. 
But  the  policy  of  Artabanus  required  that  his  late  rival 
should  be  removed  to  a greater  distance  from  his 
Vodobcs  native  territory.  He  therefore  waged  war  with 
find*  an  Armenia;  and  as  Vonones  received  no  support  from 
wyhun  in  Tiberius,  who  was  eager  to  avoid  a rupture  with  the 
Parthians,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  inauspicious 
fortune,  and  to  accept  a retreat  among  the  Romans, 
in  the  Province  of  Syria.  Silanus  Criticus,  the  Pro- 
consul,  was  instructed  to give  him  the  external  homage 
due  to  a sovereign  Prince;  but  Vonones  soon  felt  his 
condition  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  honourable 
captivity,  and  that  he  was  reserved  by  his  ambitious 
protectors  as  a fit  instrument  to  promote  their  own 
views,  should  the  course  of  events  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Throne  of  Armenia  was  filled  by  Artabanus, 
who  placed  on  it  hi*  own  son  Orodcs.  But  when,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Christianity,  Geminnicus  was 
sent  into  the  East,  he  found  that  the  son  of  the  Parthian 
King  had  abdicated,  or  was  expelled,  and  that  the 
Zeno  King:  P60^^  willing  to  receive  a ruler  from  his  hands. 
of  Arme-  Complying  with  their  inclinations,  he  raised  to  the 
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Royal  authority  Zeno,  son  of  Polemon,  who  under  the  PcrtUa. 
protection  of  the  Romans  had  reigned  over  Pontus  ' 
and  Cilicia.  Zeno  from  his  childhood  had  shown  a 
predilection  for  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Armenians ; and  he  was  accordingly  crowned  by  Cier- 
manicos,  in  the  City  of  Artaxata,  with  the  applause 
and  concurrence  of  the  whole  nation.  His  new  sub- 
jects, when  they  did  him  homage,  addressed  him  by 
the  name  of  Artaxias,  an  appellation  which  had  be- 
come associated  in  their  minds  with  the  memory  of 
some  of  their  best  and  most  fortunate  Kings.* 

During  these  event*.  Ambassadors  arrived  from 
Artabanus,  the  King  of  the  Parthians,  professing  a 
desire  to  renew  his  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  which  continued  to 
subsist  between  the  two  nations.  He  even  requested  NegocUtion 
an  interview  with  Geruianicus  ; and  declared  that  for  of  Artab* 
the  sake  of  doing  homage  to  the  son  of  the  Roman 
Emperor,  he  would  advance  to  meet  him  as  far  as  to  ci^im*ru' 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  But  the  motive  which  led 
to  these  demonstrations  of  friendship  was  not  alto- 
gether disinterested.  He  began  the  conference  by 
desiring  that  Vonones,  whom  he  had  supplanted, 
should  be  removed  from  Syria,  lest  he  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  corresponding  with  the  Parthian 
Lords,  and  thereby  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Kingdom.  He  represented  that  the  interests  of  Rome 
were  deeply  concerned  in  the  tranquillity  of  Parthia, 
and  entreated  that  a person  so  unfit  to  govern  the 
undisciplined  warriors  of  that  extensive  country,  should 
not  be  allowed  by  the  proximity  of  his  residence,  to 
plunge  it  again  into  all  the  miseries  of  Civil  discord. 

Germauicus  lent  an  ear  to  this  plausible  reasoning,  German? - 
though  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  selfish  grounds  **■ 
upon  which  it  proceeded.  He  consented  to  remove 
Vonones  from  Syria  into  Cilicia ; where  he  should  be  m ° ^ 

detained  under  such  restraint,  as  would  effectually 
prevent  him  from  embroiling  the  affairs  of  hi9  former 
Kingdom.  History  has  preserved  no  other  incidents 
connected  with  the  interview  of  Artabanus  and  the 
Roman  Commander  ; we  may  therefore  finish  the 
brief  biography  of  the  ill-fated  son  of  Phraates, 
whose  exile  to  a more  distant  land  appears  to  have 
been  the  sole  object  of  royal  solicitude.  We  are  in- 
formed, then,  by  Tacitus,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  the  sense  of  his  captivity  began  to 
press  heavily  upon  him ; and  that  having  corrupted 
his  guards  at  Pompciopolls,  he  attempted  to  escape  Flight 
into  Armenia.  His  object,  it  is  conjectured,  was  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  Scythian 
Monarch,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  thereafter  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  Kingdom  by  the  force  of 
arms  ; but  his  flight  being  discovered  he  was  speedily 
pursued  and  overtaken  by  a Roman  officer  at  the 
head  of  a party  of  horse,  and  soon  afterwards  assa&si-  And  death 
noted  by  Remmius,  a General  to  whose  superinten-  ofVoaoM** 
dence  he  had  been  committed. t 

After  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years,  Artabanus  was  still  Artabanu* 
on  the  Parthian  Throne,  but  no  longer  either  beloved  defies  the 
or  obeyed  by  his  capricious  and  restless  subject*.  As  ottians* 
long  as  he  stood  in  awe  of  the  Romans,  he  was  distin- 
guished not  only  by  a punctual  observance  of  his  public 
engagements,  by  great  mildness  and  an  equal  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  But  these  virtues  did  mot  outlive 
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the  dreumsunces  from  which  they  had  sprung. 
'Elated  with  the  success  which  attended  his  arms 
against  his  immediate  neighbours,  and  contemning 
the  timid  policy  of  Tiberius,  which  increased  with 
his  advancing  age,  he  began  to  act  with  insolence 
towards  the  Roman  Government,  and  with  cruelty 
towards  his  subjects.  The  Throne  of  Armenia  haring 
become  empty  by  the  death  of  Artaxias,  whom  Ger- 
raanicus  hod  raised  to  it  under  such  happy  aus- 
pices, the  Parthian  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
Kingdom,  and  placed  the  sceptre  in  the  band  of  his 
son  Arsaces.  Not  content  with  this  glaring  infraction 
of  his  Treaty,  be  demanded  from  the  Emperor  all  the 
treasure  which  Vonoees  was  understood  to  have  car- 
ried with  him  into  Syria  ; and  in  menacing  letters  to 
the  Senate,  he  made  known  his  determination  to  ex- 
tend his  authority  to  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Persian 
and  Macedonian  Empires  ; for  that,  as  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  the  successor  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  he 
thought  it  not  too  much  to  chum  the  possessions  of 
those  illustrious  conquerors 

While  he  was  thus  making  an  ideal  conquest  of  all 
Asia,  his  Nobles,  having  at  their  head  Sinnaces,  a man 
of  birth  and  wealth,  and  Abdus,  an  Eunuch,  had 
already  matured  a plot  to  dethrone  him.  For  this 
purpose  they  seat  a deputation  to  Rome,  to  request 
that  one  of  the  sons  of  Phraates,  who  still  continued 
to  live  in  that  Capital,  might  be  permitted  to  appear 
in  Parthia,  and  relieve  his  country  from  the  thraldom 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced.  This  proposal  coin- 
cided entirely  with  the  cautious  ndministration  of 
Tiberius,  who  was  more  desirous  to  effect  his  objects 
among  foreign  States  by  dexterous  artifice,  than  by 
.he  expensive  and  hazardous  operations  of  open 
war.  He,  therefore,  very  readily  granted  the  request 
of  the  Parthian  malcontents,  and  sent  Phraates 
home  with  a retinue  and  splendour  worthy  of  his 
birth,  as  well  as  of  the  high  honour  for  which  he  was 
designed.* 

Artabanus,  upon  hearing  the  measures  which  were 
against  IV  adopted  against  him,  gave  vent  to  bis  rage  in  an  in- 
berius.  dignant  letter  addressed  to  Tiberius.  In  this,  he 
reproached  him  with  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and 
advised  him  to  satisfy  the  indignation  of  mankind  by 
a voluntary  death.  This  expression  of  resentment  did 
not  delay  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  had  been 
formed  against  him  j but  the  demise  of  Phraates, 
which  took  place  soon  afterwards  in  Syria,  paralyzed 
for  a moment  the  exertions  of  the  Romans,  and  dis- 
concerted the  plan  of  the  conspirators.  Abdus  the 
Eunuch  bad  fallen  by  poison,  and  Sinnaces,  upon 
whom  devolved  the  chief  support  of  the  conspiracy, 
consented  to  practise  with  his  Sovereign  that  rank 
dissimulation  of  which  the  latter  intended  that  he 
should  in  due  time  become  the  victim. 

Anew King  Tiberius  did  not  relinquish  his  intentions  of  setting 
a new  King  on  the  Throne  of  Parthia.  He  selected 
Tiridates,  who  was  probably  a grandson  of  the  elder 
Phraates,  to  occupy  the  dignity  which  had  been  set 
apart  for  bis  uncle  ; and  in  order  still  farther  to 
distract  the  attention  of  Artabanus,  he  revived  the 
ancient  claims  of  Rome  to  the  paramount  authority 
in  Armenia,  and  nominated  Mithridates,  a brother  of 
the  King  of  Iberia,  to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  that  country.  It  was  in  this  latter  quarter 
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that  the  blow  was  first  struck.  Mithridates,  assisted 
by  Pharasmanes  and  his  Iberians,  invaded  Armenia, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Capital ; while  Artabanus 
learning  that  his  son  Arsaces  was  murdered,  sent  a 
strong  army  to  revenge  Ids  death,  and  to  deliver  his 
Kingdom  from  the  complete  and  disgraceful  subju- 
gation with  which  it  was  threatened.  The  invaders 
made  preparations  for  defending  the  ground  which 
they  had  taken,  and  for  realizing  the  object  which 
had  induced  them  to  take  up  arms.  Both  sides 
enlisted  foreign  troops,  and  drew  to  their  standards 
the  mercenary  but  warlike  soldiers  of  Albania  and 
Sarmatia  ; being  perfectly  aware  that  the  Crown  of 
Armenia,  and  the  independence  of  Parthia,  depended 
upon  the  issue  of  the  battle  in  which  they  were  about 
to  engage.* 

Orodes  commanded  the  troops  of  bis  father  Arta- 
banos.  Unequal  in  number  to  the  enemy,  he  re- 
peatedly declined  an  appeal  to  nrms  ; hoping  that 
the  arrival  of  his  auxiliaries  would  throw  the  fortune 
of  war  so  decidedly  into  his  hands,  that  he  should 
then  fight  with  the  certainty  of  success.  But  the 
impatience  of  his  Parthiuns  obliged  him  to  depart 
from  this  wise  resolution.  In  the  engagement  which 
ensued,  the  Iberian  infantry  proved  more  than  a 
match  for  the  irregular  cavalry  by  which  they  were 
opposed  but  the  victory  continued  doubtful  till  the 
two  Generals  met,  and  encountered  each  other  in 
single  combat,  when  Orodes  was  wounded,  and  fell. 
The  report  of  his  loss  carried  dismay  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Parthiaas,  and  derided  the  conflict  in  favour  of 
their  enemies.  The  Iberians  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  and  thus  gave  to  the  nomination  of  Mithridates 
that  powerful  sanction  which  a successful  sword 
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never  fails  to  confer. 

Exasperated  by  the  death  of  his  sons,  and  the  de-  Arubanns 
feat  of  his  army,  Artabanus  resolved  to  assume  the 
command  of  his  troops  in  person.  He  immediately  ’ u 
advanced  against  the  conquerors,  determined  to  hazard 
a bottle,  and  to  recover  the  reputation  of  Parthian 
valour  ; but  having  no  foot  soldiers  to  oppose  to  the 
disciplined  infantry  of  Pharasinancs,  his  light  horse 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  Iberian  line*,  and 
were  finally  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  flight. 
Artabanus,  however,  would  not  yet  have  relinquished 
his  claims  upon  Armenia,  had  not  Vitellius,  who  com- 
manded the  Roman  legions  in  Syria,  mode  demon- 
strations of  his  intention  to  invade  Mesopotamia  with 
a large  army,  and  to  avenge  the  cause  of  the  Emperor 
upon  the  richest  Provinces  of  the  Parthian  domi- 
nions. He  therefore  withdrew  his  troops  from  the 
contest,  which  now  appeared  hopeless,  and  left  to 
Mithrklates  the  secure  and  peaceful  possession  of  the 
Armenian  Throne,  t 

The  failure  of  his  arms  against  Pharasmanes  soon  Flies  lato 
led  to  a more  serious  overthrow.  The  disaffected  Hyrcani*; 
Grandees  renewed  their  conspiracy ; and  Sinnaces 
having  induced  his  father  Abdagcses,  the  royal  Trea- 
surer, to  join  them,  gave  the  signal  for  a revolt,  which 
instantly  became  general.  Artabanus,  who  knew  re- 
sistance to  be  rain,  took  refuge  among  the  Hyrcanians; 
where  he  resolved  to  watch  the  current  of  events,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  the  first  indication  of  returning  affec- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  capricious  subjects,  who  were 
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always  most  disposed  to  be  kind  to  those  who  had 
become  the  greatest  victims  of  their  injustice.* 

The  path  being  thus  laid  open,  Tiridates  met  with 
no  obstacle  to  the  gratification  of  his  ambition.  Vi- 
tellius at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  accompanied 
him  over  the  Euphrates,  on  a bridge  of  boats,  and 
introduced  him  into  Mesopotamia,  where  they  were 
immediately  received  by  Ornospailes,  the  Governor  of 
that  Province,  attended  by  a strong  body  of  cavalry. 
The  army  of  the  conspirators,  iu  like  manner,  added  to 
his  strength  and  dignity,  while  the  acquisition  of  the 
public  treasures  enabled  the  new  King  to  support  his 
rank,  and  to  reward  bis  adherents. 

Before  be  left  Tiridates  to  pursue  the  duties  of  his 
new  office,  Vitellius  thought  it  expedient  to  address 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  Parthian  Lords,  reminding 
him  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Phraates,  and  a 
pupil  of  the  Ceesars,  and  exhorting  him  to  act  agree- 
ably to  such  a birth,  and  such  an  education.  Having, 
in  like  manner,  recommended  to  the  Nobles  obedience, 
and  a faithful  observance  of  all  their  engagements,  he 
withdrew  his  legions  into  Syria. 

The  education  at  the  Court  of  Cicsar,  of  which 
Vitellius  boasted  so  highly,  proved  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  the  ruin  of  the  Prince  upon  whom  it  had  been 
bestowed.  At  first,  indeed,  Tiridates  was  well  re- 
ceived : the  cities  opened  their  gates,  and  the  people 
flocked  to  meet  him  with  the  most  joyful  acclama- 
tions. But  disaffection  was  already  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  several  powerful  Chiefs  j and  it  soon 
became  manifest,  that  though  the  nation  in  general 
detested  the  cruelties  of  their  late  ruler,  there  was 
still  a strong  party  among  the  Nobles  whose  hopes 
were  connected  with  his  return  to  power.  Accord- 
ingly,  when  the  coronation  of  the  new  King  was  pro- 
posed, 1'h routes  and  Hiero,  the  Governors  of  two  ex- 
tensive Provinces,  requested  that  the  ceremony  might 
be  delayed  j affecting  a great  desire  to  be  present  on 
so  solemn  an  occasion,  and  to  do  honour  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a reign,  which  promised  to  be  so  happy 
and  advantageous.  Others  concealed  their  factious 
spirit  under  different  pretences  ; and  Tiridates  found 
that  whenever  the  Crown  should  be  at  length  placed 
on  his  head,  he  would  have  to  seek  for  the  means  of 
giving  it  strength  and  dignity,  in  the  patronage  or  in 
the  arms  of  the  Roman  people.  HU  first  public 
undertaking  afforded  an  opportunity  for  revolt.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  an  useless  attempt  to  reduce  a for- 
tress, into  which  Artabanus  had  thrown  his  treasures, 
and  the  defenceless  part  of  his  family,  a deputation 
of  the  Chiefs  waited  upon  the  exiled  Monarch  and 
invited  him  to  resume  his  Throne  ; which  they  main- 
tained, was  vilely  dishonoured  by  the  effeminacy  and 
puerile  habits  which  distinguished  his  successor.f 

Artabanus,  who  saw  thAt  their  hatred  of  himself 
was  more  than  equalled  by  their  contempt  for  Tiri- 
dates, mode  no  hesitation  to  obey  their  summons  j 
and  he  had  already  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Par- 
thia,  before  his  rival  was  informed  of  the  danger 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  Despairing  of  suc- 
cess in  the  Field,  the  pupil  of  the  Caesars  listened  to 
the  advice  of  Abdageses,  who  represented  to  him 
that  the  only  chance  which  now  remained  of  retrieving 
his  affairs,  was  to  retire  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  wait 
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the  approach  of  his  allies,  the  Armenians  and  Ely-  Paithia. 
means,  and  especially  of  the  Roman  legions  under v 
the  warlike  Vitellius.  But  his  troops  had  too  little 
confidence  in  hU  talents,  or  in  his  fortune,  to  share 
with  him  the  hazards  of  a retreat.  They  deserted  his 
standards  in  such  numbers,  that  he  soon  resigned  the 
intention  of  fighting  for  hU  Crown  $ preferring  an 
asylum  in  Syria,  and  the  society  of  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, to  the  regal  honours  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  a barbarous  nation,  and  which  it  was 
impossible  to  retain,  without  divesting  himself  of  every 
mark  of  civilisation,  and  almost  every  feeling  of 
humanity.  He  left  to  Artabanus  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  a Throne  from  which  new  troubles  were,  in  a 
short  time,  to  expel  him.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  about  the  And  craves 
thirty-seventh  year  of  our  era,  we  find  that  this  King  “ lo*«r- 
of  Parthia  solicited  an  interview  with  Vitellius,  the  vudlio* 
Governor  of  Syria  j professing  great  respect  for  the  the  Uorer- 
young  Emperor,  whose  abilities  and  character  he  nor  of 
overrated  as  extravagantly,  as  he  bad  undervalued  Syria, 
those  of  Tiberius.  A Treaty  was  established  between 
the  Partbiana  and  Romans,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter j on  which  occasion  Artabanus  burnt  incense 
before  the  statues  of  Augustus  and  Caius,  paid  obei- 
sance to  the  legionary  standards,  and  delivered  one  of 
his  sons  as  an  hostage  into  the  hands  of  Vitellius. f 

Wc  have  already  hinted  that  Artabanus  did  not  enjoy  j8  je. 
a long  or  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  Josephus  informs  posed,  and 
us  of  a second  revolution,  which  drove  him  once  more  a wcoad 
from  his  dominions,  when  he  was  forced  to  fly  for 
shelter  to  lzates.  King  of  Adiabenum.  It  is  added  that  * 

Izates  received  him  hospitably,  and,  moreover,  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Parthian 
rebels,  that  they  consented  to  submit  once  more  to  the 
Government  of  their  exiled  Monarch.  But  the  happi- 
ness occasioned  by  this  renewed  flow  of  good  fortune 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Artabanus  died  soon  after  Di«»w>db 
his  restoration,  leaving  bis  precarious  dignity  to  his  JJfSottJJ 
son  Gotarzes.? 

This  Prince,  who  appears  to  have  inherited  his 
father's  cruelty  and  suspicion,  stained  the  first  acts  of 
sovereign  power  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  his  sister- 
in-law,  and  nephew.^  The  Parthian  Nobility,  alarmed 
by  such  instances  of  atrocious  tyranny,  and  fearing 
that  a similar  fate  might  await  a number  of  their  own 
body,  concerted  measures  for  an  immediate  revolt ; at 
the  same  time  sending  for  Bardones,  another  brother 
of  the  King,  remarkable  for  his  valour  and  activity, 
and  who,  it  is  conjectured,  was,  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, the  Governor  of  Armenia.  Bardanes  accepted  Gotarze* 
the  invitation  with  so  much  alacrity,  that  he  is  said  to  b deposed 
have  rode  more  than  a hundred  leagues  in  two  days, 
and  to  have  surprised  his  brother  before  he  had  time  t,r°c  6,1 
to  prepare  for  resistance.  The  conqueror  was  imme-  ^ 
diately  acknowledged  by  the  neighbouring  Satraps ; __  ‘ 

but,  instead  of  following  up  his  advantage  by  pursuing 
Gotarzes,  and  intimidating  his  adherents,  he  wasted 
his  time  in  on  unavailing  attempt  to  take  Seleucia, 
on  the  Tigris,  a strong  town,  and  well  supplied  with 
provisions  anti  arms.  Before  it  was  possible  to  effect 
his  object,  Gotarzes  was  iu  the  field,  at  the  head  of 
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History  a large  army  of  Hyrcanians  and  other  barbarians,  who 
‘ had  flocked  to  his  standard  from  the  expectation  of  a 
liberal  pay,  and  who  hoped  to  find,  in  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished,  a full  recompense  for  the  toil  and  danger 
of  battle. 

A bloody  conflict  was  apprehended  before  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  two  brothers  could  be  determined,  or 
their  partizans  induced  to  enter  into  any  negociation. 
But  the  course  of  events  assumed  a different  direction. 
Gotarzes  discovering  that  treachery  and  disaffection 
mixed  with  the  counsels  of  both  armies,  revealed  the 
fact  to  Bardanes ; upon  this  an  interview  took 
place,  at  which  the  sons  of  Artabanus,  repressing  their 
mutual  grievances,  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other 
by  a solemn  oath,  that  they  would  in  the  first  instance 
th*>  7^  in®*®*  a signal  chastisement  upon  their  common 
to^uhhra-  enemies,  and  then  refer  to  arbitration  their  respective 
tioii.  pretensions  to  the  Parthian  Throne.  The  umpires 
Bsrdnaefl  determined  in  favour  of  Bardanes,  who  was  forthwith 
confirmed  in  his  authority  j while  his  elder  brother 
in  order  to  remove  all  cause  of  suspicion  and  uneasi- 
ness, mode  haste  to  withdraw  himself  into  the  forests 
of  Hyrcania.* 

The  horrors  of  Civil  war  being  thus  amicably  pre- 
vented, the  King  of  Parthia  directed  his  first  cares 
™ •jrmiost  towards  the  recovery  of  Armenia,  which  had  been  for 
Armenia,  t;mc  jn  the  hands  of  Mitbridates  the  Iberian. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiuj,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  that  this  new  dynasty  was  elevated  to  the  Throne 
of  Artaxatar  and  chiefly,  too,  by  means  of  the  Roman 
legions  under  the  Governor  of  Syria.  Mitbridates,  it 
is  obvious,  at  the  same  time,  had  sustained  a short  in- 
terruption of  liberty  and  power,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
at  Rome  a prisoner  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  and  was 
sent  back  into  the  Eust,  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Claudius.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  his  territory 
in  the  hands  of  the  Parthi&ns  j who,  taking  advantage 
of  his  absence,  bad  subdued  the  Armenians,  and  re* 
duced  them  once  more  to  the  condition  of  vassals  and 
tributaries.  He  was  accordingly  obliged  to  wait  for 
a favourable  opportunity  to  assert  his  rights,  which 
did  not  occur  till  the  Civil  war  broke  out  between 
Gotarzes  and  Bardanes ; when,  assisted  by  the  Romans 
and  Iberians,  be  attacked  Demonax,  the  Parthian 
Governor,  defeated  him  in  repealed  engagements,  and 
finally  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  which  immedi- 
ately returned  to  its  allegiance. 

But  U pro  Bardanes  could  not  brook  this  diminution  of  his 
vented  bjr  territorial  power ; but,  availing  himself  of  the  peace- 
tbc  Ro-  obi®  condition  to  which  his  Kingdom  was  restored,  he 
entered  upon  preparations  for  carrying  war  into  Ar- 
menia, and  for  rcannexing  its  Provinces  to  the  Par- 
thian Crown.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  his  undertaking,  hod  not  the 
Romans  commanded  him  to  refrain, and  to  permit  their 
ally  to  enjoy  his  dominions  undisturbed.  Vibius  Mar- 
sus,  the  Governor  of  Syria,  was  instructed  to  give  him 
notice  that,  if  he  attempted  to  annoy  Mitbridates,  he 
must  expect  an  active  war  with  the  Senate  and  People 
of  Rome  ; in  whose  name  the  Emperor  was  still  ac- 
customed to  speak,  when  he  wished  to  give  weight 
and  authority  to  his  menaces.  Bardanes  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  brave  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans. 
GoUtw*  Hig  brother,  having  repented  of  the  facility  with  which 
dad^the  110  hai*  9Urrcndered  the  Crown,  and  being  invited  by 
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some  powerful  Chiefs  to  leave  his  place  of  retreat,  had  Parthia. 
already  at  command  a formidable  army,  with  which v— 
he  was  about  to  advance  to  the  frontiers.  from 

On  this  occasion  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  Princes  v‘  c* 
were  decided  by  an  appeal  to  arm9.  A bloody  buttle  ^01. 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  a river,  which  Tacitus  calls  — 
Erindes  j where  Bardanes,  gaining  a decisive  victory,  **  c* 
thought  it  not  enough  to  pursue  and  disperse  the 
troops  to  which  he  had  been  opposed,  but,  follow- 
ing  bis  advantages,  made  considerable  conquests  g'.f* 
towards  Hyrcanln,  and  subdued  several  nations  which,  1H* 
till  that  period,  were  strangers  even  to  the  Parthian 
name.  Nor  was  the  tide  of  his  success  checked  in  it{  ** 
current  till  his  own  people,  fatigued  by  long  marches  . ’ 

in  a desert  land,  and  impatient  to  revisit  their  homes, 
made  their  murmurs  meet  his  ears,  and  suggested  to  which  Btr- 
him  the  expediency  of  retracing  his  steps.  Yielding  dancs  1* 
to  wishes,  which  when  strongly  expressed,  were  always 
regarded  as  the  limits  of  prerogative  to  Parthian  Kings, 

Bardanes  satisfied  himself  with  erecting  monuments  of 
bis  victorious  career,  on  the  banks  of  several  distant 
streams ; the  names  of  which,  as  they  are  differently 
spelled,  have  failed  to  determine  accurately  their  geo- 
graphical situation.  He  wa9  killed  soon  after  his 
return,  while  engaged  in  the  amusements  of  hunting, 
by  a band  of  conspirators ; who  declared  that  they 
could  no  longer  endure  the  pride  and  haughtiness 
with  which  the  success  of  his  arms  had  inspired  him, 
nor  the  uncontrollable  ascendancy  to  which  be  had 
risen  by  the  destruction  of  so  many  enemies  and 
rivals.* 

The  death  of  Bardanes  gave  new  life  to  the  hopes  On  the 
of  his  vanquished  brother.  Many  were  inclined  to  death  of 
favour  his  views,  and  his  restoration  $ but  others, 
who  had  not  yet  forgotten  his  cruelties,  gave  their  JTSL 
voices  for  Mehcrdates,  son  of  Vonones,  and  grandson  the  TUrooe. 
of  Phraatcs,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Rome  in  quality 
of  a hostage.  Gotarzes,  who  had  the  advantage  of 
being  present,  carried  the  election ; but  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  remove  the  bad  impressions  which, 
his  former  tyrannical  conduct  had  created,  he  con- 
tinued to  treat  his  subjects  harshly  and  unjustly,  and 
thereby  excited  against  himself  their  warmest  indig- 
nation. The  friends  of  Meherdates  found  means  to  u.  c. 
send  to  Rome,  representing  the  miserable  condition  801. 

to  which  the  Parthian  people  were  reduced,  and  

begging  to  have  that  Prince  nominated  by  the  Senate  a.  d. 
to  fill  the  Throne  of  the  Arsacida;.  They  informed  48. 
the  Romans  of  the  extent  of  their  sufferings  under  Par- 
Gotarzes ; that  he  spared  neither  brothers,  relations,  thUna  seek 
nor  strangers  j that  he  murdered  women  with  their « new  Kiog 
husbands,  and  children  with  their  fathers ; while  he  at  Rome, 
himself,  sunk  In  idleness  and  effeminacy,  defeated  in 
all  his  wars  and  despised  by  all  good  men,  endeavoured 
to  conceal  his  cowardice  and  shame  by  perpetrating 
deeds  of  the  most  wanton  barbarity.  They  gave 
assurance  that  they  had  no  intention  to  lift  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion  against  their  Royal  house,  nor  to 
shake  off  their  allegiance  to  the  descendants  of  Ar- 
saccs ; on  the  contrary,  they  were  come  to  request 
that  a Prince  of  that  ancient  and  revered  stock  might 
be  set  over  them,  in  the  room  of  the  tyrant  Gotarzes, 
who  had  become  insupportable  to  the  Nobles,  and 
to  the  People.  Our  nation,  they  concluded,  has  long 
been  added  to  your  Empire  j and  it  behoves  you  to 
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mstorr.  assist  allies,  whose  forces  might  perhaps  rival  jour  own 
ia  number,  and  in  bravery  ; but  who,  out  of  respect. 
Prom  willingly  allow  you  the  preeminence.  We  give  you 

r.  c.  tt,e  gjns  of  our  Kings  as  hostages,  with  the  view  that 
701.  when  we  happen  to  be  ill  governed,  we  may  have 
— recourse  to  the  Emperor  and  Senate,  and  receive  from 
b.  c*  them  Sovereigns  trained  under  their  wisdom,  used  to 
53.  their  manners,  and  therefore  more  worthy  to  reign.* 
*°  Claudius,  who  was  present  at  this  conference,  took 
v*  c«  upon  himself  to  answer  the  Parthian  Deputies.  He 
began  by  extolling  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  power, 
the  generosity  of  the  maxims  upon  which  his  Govern- 
A*  D*  inent  was  conducted,  and  the  value  which  he  put  upon 
the  sincere  homage  which  they  had  just  rendered  to 
Mebcrdstes  the  majesty  of  the  Senate.  Comparing  himself  to 
Is  wot  to  Augustus,  he  assured  them  that  their  just  request 
art““"  should  be  complied  with  ; and,  turning  to  Meherdates, 
he  entreated  him  not  to  imagine  that  he  was  called 
to  govern  a high  spirited  people,  as  a master  rules 
over  his  domestic  slaves.  Let  the  Partitions  find  in 
you  a protector  and  a fellow  citizen ; and  consider  that 
your  justice  and  clemency  will  render  you  so  much  the 
more  respected  hy  them,  as  these  are  virtues  unknown 
to  barbarians.f  He  likewise  admonished  the  Deputies 
to  exercise  forbearance  towards  their  Kings,  for  that 
frequent  changes  in  this  respect,  were  always  attended 
with  hurtful  consequences  to  a State.  Be  not  sur- 
prised, he  exclaimed,  that  I give  you  this  disinterested 
advice.  Rome,  satiated  with  glory  and  conquests,  has 
attained  such  a pitch  of  superiority,  that  she  is  glad  to 
see  peace,  happiness,  and  confidence,  prevail  in  all 
other  nations. 

And  enters  The  care  of  conducting  the  new  King  to  the  fron- 
tiers  of  his  country,  was  intrusted  to  Cams  Cassius, 
withGoUr»  Governor  of  Syria.  Cassius,  who  was  a prudent 
and  very  able  commander,  invited  the  Parthian  Nobility 
to  meet  him  at  Zetigma,  and  delivered  to  them  their 
youthful  Sovereign,  addressing  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
the  following  judicious  observations  : that  it  was  cha- 
racteristic of  all  people  in  a low  state  of  civilisation 
to  be  very  ardent  at  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise, 
but  that  if  they  were  not  immediately  led  into  action, 
they  soon  cooled,  and  the  zeal  which  animated  them 
in  favour  of  the  canec  that  they  may  have  happened 
to  have  espoused,  was  apt  to  change  into  perfidy  and 
treason.  He  advised  him,  therefore,  not  to  lose  a 
moment,  but  to  advance  against  the  enemy  with  the 
utmost  despatch. 

Meherdates  unfortunately  did  not  listen  to  this  sage 
admonition.  He  was  young  and  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  could  not  allow  himself  to  believe  that  the  mo- 
ment he  became  a King,  it  behoved  him  to  enter  upon 
a system  of  mortification.  He  accepted  of  entertain- 
ments, and  indulged  in  Royal  pageantry,  while  Gotar- 
zes, in  the  meantime,  was  making  the  greatest  exer- 
tions to  meet  him  in  the  field  of  battle  on  more  than 
equal  terms.  Carrbenes,  the  General  of  Meherdates, 
prevailed  upon  him  at  length  to  join  the  army* 
and  crossing  the  Tigris,  they  reduced  Nineveh, 
a city  which  had  risen  upon  tho  ruins  of  that  de- 
stroyed by  Arbaces,  and  took  the  celebrated  Arbela, 
where  the  Sceptre  of  Persia  was  wrested  from  the 
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Hand  of  Darius.  Being  reinforced  by  the  junction  Fwtlu*. 
of  a body  of  troops  under  Izates  of  Adiabenum,  they N— * 
proceeded  in  search  of  Gotarzes,  eager  to  bring  his  Froin 
pretensions  to  the  determination  of  a battle.  c- 

The  deposed  Monarch,  whose  military  strength 
was  inferior  to  that  of  his  rival,  remained  on  the  op-  — 
positc  side  of  a river,  to  which  Tacitus  gives  the  8’  c* 
name  Corma,  and  continued  to  decline  the  challenge  '***• 
by  which  his  caution  had  been  repeatedly  insulted.  to 
Meanwhile  he  practised,  by  means  of  his  agents,  on 
tbe  wavering  fidelity  of  Abgarus  the  Edessan,  and  of 
Izates,  who  appears  never  to  have  been  hearty  in  the 
cause  of  his  new  ally  ; and  at  length  succeeded  in  g.D* 
seducing  these  barbarians  from  the  camp  of  Mcher- 
dates,  to  augment  the  number  of  his  own.  This  . 
Prince,  fearing  a still  more  extensive  desertion,  pressed 
the  enemy  to  battle  more  vigorously  than  ever  ; and 
Gotarzes,  whose  courage  recent  events  bat!  materially 
increased,  did  not  think  it  expedient  any  longer  to 
decline  it.  The  two  armies,  accordingly,  were  led 
forth  to  action,  when  a most  bloody  and  obstinate  con- 
flict ensued.  The  brave  Carrbenes  is  said  to  have 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  to  have  cut  down 
or  put  to  flight  all  who  presented  themselves  before 
his  disciplined  ranks ; but  allowing  his  ardour  to 
carry  him  too  far  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  he  was 
ultimately  surrounded  and  slain.  With  this  able 
General  perished  all  the  hopes  of  Meherdates ; who, 
trusting  to  a traitor,  was  soon  after  sold  into  the 
bunds  of  Gotarzes,  a prisoner,  and  in  chains.  The  ^ D 
conqueror,  indeed,  saved  his  life}  but  ordering  his  49/ 
ears  to  be.  cut  off,  he  condemned  him  to  a miserable 
captivity* 

Gotarzes  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  Gotarw* 
According  to  Tacitus,  he  souk  under  tbe  infirmities  acceded 
of  nature;  but  Josephus  relates,  that  he  again  pro- ^ «*wnrs 
voked  a conspiracy  among  his  subjects,  whose  re-JIJ**.00 
■entroent  brought  to  a close  at  once  his  reign  and  his 
life.  He  was  succeeded  by  Vonones,  the  Governor  of 
Media,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  brother. 

The  annals  of  this  latter  Prince  are  short  and  undis- 
tinguished by  any  great  events  ; and,  in  truth,  he  is 
only  known  to  History  as  having  transmitted  the  Par- 
thian Sceptre  from  Gotarzes  to  his  own  son,  whose 
name  was  Vologeses. 

Soon  after  this  youthful  Monarch  had  ascended  the  Claims  of 
Throne,  a revolution  took  place  in  Armenia ; of  to 
which  the  Parthians  determined  so  for  to  avail  them-  0fArmen!a. 
selves,  as  to  revive  their  former  claims  to  the  Crown 
of  that  country.  Mithridates,  raised  to  the  sove- 
reignty by  the  arms  of  his  brother  Phorasmanes,  and 
supported  by  the  influence  of  Rome,  hod,  during 
many  years,  exercised  his  authority  among  the  Arme- 
nians in  the  utmost  harmony  and  esteem.  Nor  was 
his  repose  ut  length  disturbed  either  by  internal  dis- 
affection or  by  foreign  hostility.  His  troubles,  on  the 
contrary,  arose  altogether  from  the  ambition  of  a 
nephew,  the  eldest  son  of  tbe  King  of  Iberia  ; who, 
impatient  of  the  condition  of  a subject,  had  resolved 
to  supplant  either  his  father  or  his  unde.  Pliant  s- 
manes,  it  is  said,  in  order  td  find  employment  for  the 
restless  spirit  of  this  young  man,  whose  name  was 
RbadamLstus,  encouraged  his  views  upon  Armenia  ; 
reminding  him  that  he  himself  had  driven  out  the 
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History.  Parthians  and  given  it  to  Mithridatet,  and  that,  there- 
fore,  be,  hi§  son,  was  only  claiming  a right  which 
*Tam  might  not  improperly  be  conceived  to  belong  to  the 
v-  c’  elder  branch  of  their  family.  The  crafty  Iberian, 
however,  concluded  by  exhorting  his  son  to  exhaust 
— all  the  resources  of  intrigue,  before  he  should  bear 
c*  anus  against  so  near  n relative,  and  a distinguished 
member  of  their  Royal  house, 

*°  The  artful  youth  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Court 
61 3!  Mithridates,  under  pretence  that  he  had  been  com- 

pelled  to  leave  his  father's  presence,  on  account  of  a 

^ D quarrel,  originating  in  the  wiles  of  his  step-mother  j 
g j * and  being  well  received  at  Artaxata,  where  no  one 
suspected  his  base  intentions,  he  found  means  to  sow 
The  arts  of  seeds  of  disaffection,  and  even  to  form  a party 
Ss^SZi  *»®cientJy  strong  to  encourage  him  to  adopt  the 
his  imclc  ulterior  measures,  of  which  he  had  never  for  a moment 
Mithri-  lost  sight.  Supplied  with  troops  from  Iberia,  he 
d»t«8.  attacked  his  uncle;  who  hating  had  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect this  horrible  treachery,  was  totally  destitute  of  all 
means  of  defence,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  secure  a 
retreat  to  the  strong  castle  of  Gorneas,  in  which  the 
Romans  usually  maintained  a garrison. 

The  btt<r  The  siege  of  such  a place,  conducted  by  Iberians, 
uken  and  must  have  been  protracted  sufficiently  long  to  give 
death!  time  to  the  Governor  of  Syria  to  relieve  the  garrison 
and  restore  Mithri  dates,  had  not  Cielius  Pollio,  who 
commanded  in  Gorneas,  insisted  on  a capitulation,  and 
delivered  up  the  fugitive  King  into  the  hands  of  his 
unprincipled  nephew.  Rluidamistus,  after  practising 
much  vile  hypocrisy,  and  violating  the  most  sacred 
c>  oaths,  at  length  gave  orders  to  deprive  hi*  uncle  of 

604  life ; <u»d  having,  in  this  way,  removed  all  obstacles  to 

1 ' the  fulfilment  of  his  nefarious  scheme,  sat  down  on 

A D the  TIi  rone  of  Armenia,  in  defiance  alike  of  the  Romans, 

5k*  who  protested  against  his  elevation,  and  of  the  Par- 
thian*, who  were  already  preparing  their  arms  to 
expel  him  from  it.* 

Conduct  of  The  conduct  of  the  usurper  could  not  fell  to  awaken 
Ujc Romans,  the  resentment  and  call  forth  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Roman  Governor  in  Syria.  Nutnidius  Quad  rat  us 
therefore  held  a Council  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army,  to  consult  what,  in  such  circumstances,  ought 
to  be  done.  But  the  virtuous  pride  of  the  citizens  of 
Rome  bad  already  given  way  to  low  maxims  of  policy, 
which  placing  a higher  value  upon  interest  than  upon 
reputation,  led  them  to  find  a solace  for  their  injured 
honour  in  the  weakness  which  Civil  war  spread  among 
their  enemies.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  the 
Government  of  Syria  should  connive  at  the  ruin  of 
their  ally,  and  the  accession  of  an  usurper  in  Armenia  j 
and  that  the  Proconsul  in  Cappadocia  should  carry  his 
complaisance  so  far  as  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation,  and  thereby  give  the  sanction  of  the 
Roman  name  to  one  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of 
perfidy  that  had  ever  disgraced  the  ambition  of  an 
Eastern  tyrant.  To  counteract,  in  some  degree,  the 
effects  of  this  unworthy  proceeding,  Quadrants  sent 
one  of  his  Lieutenants,  Helvidius  Prise  us,  at  the 
head  of  a legion,  with  orders  to  vindicate  the  Roman 
character,  and  to  redress  all  the  just  complaints  of  the 
Armenian  proplc.  But  the  Pnrthions  were  already  on 
their  march  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  Rhadamistus, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  a Throne  which  he  had  so 
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iniquitoiwly  obtained  ; nod  accordingly,  when  Prisons  Psrthia. 
found  that  he  was  likely  to  come  into  collision  with 
the  army  of  Vologeses,  with  whom  the  Romans  wished  Prow 
to  avoid  all  pretext  for  war,  he  suggested  the  pro-  V*  c. 
priety  of  being  recalled  into  Syria.  701. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Parthian  King  to  place  “* 
his  brother  71  ridates  on  the  Throne  of  Armenia;  for  B* 
which  purpose  be  led  against  Rhadamistus  a chosen  53- 
body  of  troops,  before  the  latter  could  materially  to 
strengthen  his  interests  among  the  Nobles,  or  rccon-  c*  c* 
ciie  to  his  violent  accession  the  affections  of  the 
people.  The  barbarous  Iberians,  unacquainted  with 
regular  warfare,  fled  in  consternation  upon  the  first  ^P* 
approach  of  the  Parthian  horsemen ; and  hud  not  the 
severities  of  an  early  winter  favoured  their  desultory  An 
mode  of  fighting,  and  created  want  and  sickness  in  the  **** 

camp  of  Vologeses,  the  conauest  of  Armenia  would  tfeThraot 
have  rewarded  the  labours  01  the  first  campaign.  The  of  Armenia. 
Fart  bums  retired,  and  Rhadamistus  returned  to  his  Capi- 
tal ; where  he  gave  vent  to  his  suspicions  and  revenge 
in  acts  of  the  most  savage  cruelty,  and  in  threatening* 
which  seemed  to  compromise  the  lives  and  property 
of  all  his  subjects.  Alarmed  and  incensed,  the  popu- 
lace of  Artaxata  accomplished  what  thcParthiniis  had 
begun ; for  attacking  the  palace  in  which  the  despot 
resided,  they  barely  allowed  him  time  to  save  himself 
by  flight,  and  to  carry  with  him  his  favourite  wife 
Zenobia,  mounted  on  a swift  horse.  Zcnobia  was 
for  advanced  in  pregnancy ; but  her  dread  of  the  pur- 
suing enemy,  and  her  attachment  to  her  husband,  in- 
duced her  for  a long  time  to  support  the  sufferings  to 
which  she  was  exposed  by  the  rapidity  and  violent 
motion  of  the  horse.  Overcome  with  pain  and  fatigue, 
she  at  length  entreated  Rhadamistus  to  save  himself, 
and  to  free  her,  with  his  own  band,  by  an  honourable 
death,  from  the  disgrace  of  captivity.  Distracted  by 
love  and  jealousy,  equally  fearful  of  losiagher  himself, 
and  of  her  falling  into  the  possession  of  another,  IUiada- 
mistua  awhile  embraced  and  consoled  her,  and  hesi- 
tated to  commit  the  dreadful  act  which  she  persisted 
to  solicit;  at  length  drawing  his  scimitar  he  struck  the 
blow,  and  threw  her  into  the  Araxes,  in  order  that  even 
her  lifeless  body  might  escape  from  captivity.  He 
then  again  put  his  horse  at  full  speed,  and  reached  his 
asylum  in  Iberia.  Meantime  Zenobia  floated  on  the 
quiet  waters,  and  was  picked  up  with  signs  of  remain- 
ing life,  by  some  neighbouring  shepherds.  Her  beauty 
and  the  dignity  of  her  form,  assured  them  she  was  no 
vulgar  prize,  and  they  bound  her  wounds,  and  watched 
her  till  they  were  healed.  On  learning  her  name  and 
condition  they  boro  her  to  Artaxata,  where  Tiridatc* 
received  her  with  that  courtesy  and  distinction  which 
was  justly  due  to  the  nobility  of  her  birth,  her  courage, 
and  her  conjugal  fidelity.* 

The  particulars  of  the  war  which  followed  between  The  Ro- 
Rhadamistu*  and  the  Part  hians,  are  not  anywhere  pre-  5ntep- 
served  in  History  ; but  it  la  ascertained,  that  upon  the 
accession  of  Nero  to  the  Throne  of  the  Cesar* , in- 
telligence was  conveyed  to  Rome  which  left  it  no 
longer  doubtful  that  the  General*  of  Vologeses  had 
finally  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of 
Armenia,  as  well  as  in  securing  the  Crown  to  Tiri- 
dates,  the  brother  of  their  Sovereign.  To  permit  that 
Kingdom  to  remain  under  the  direct  influence  of 
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Parthia,  was  contrary  to  one  of  the  leading  maxima 
of  Roman  policy,  **  applicable  to  their  government 
of  the  Roman  Provinces  ; on  which  account,  the 
Ministers  of  the  Roman  Emperor  advised  him  to 
make  known  to  the  Senate  bis  fixt  determination  to 
augment  his  legions,  and  to  despatch  without  delay 
an  able  Commander  into  Syria,  with  the  view  of 
recovering  in  the  Armenian  States  that  wonted  ascen- 
dancy, which  hod  been  found  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  their  Eastern  dominions.  Nero  gave  much 
satisfaction  by  making  choice  of  Corbulo  as  the 
General  who  was  to  serve  against  the  Parthians ; while 
he  afforded  proof  of  similar  wisdom  and  activity,  by 
sending  instructions,  in  the  meantime,  to.  Numidius 
Quadratus  to  complete  the  number  of  his  cohorts, 
and  to  put  his  whole  force  in  motion  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Armenia.  In  like  manner,  he  forwarded 
requisitions  to  such  of  the  tributary  Kings  as  were  in 
a condition  to  cooperate  with  the  Governor  of  Syria; 
of  which  number  were  Antiochus,  King  of  Comma- 
gena,  and  Agrippa  the  Younger,  whom  Claudius  had 
first  made  King  of  Chalcidica,  in  the  room  of  bis  uncle 
Herod,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  extensive 
Tetrarchies  of  Iturea  and  Abilamum.  The  same 
orders  were  given  to  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod, 
and  to  Sohemus  ; both  of  whom  he  had  named  Kings, 
the  one  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and  the  other  of 
Sophena.* 

The  war  for  which  Nero  made  these  judicious  pre- 
parations, was  prevented  for  a time  by  the  revolt  of 
Vardanes,  the  son  of  Vologcses;  an  event  which 
compelled  the  Parthians  to  withdraw  their  army  from 
Armenia,  but  without  submitting  to  any  formal  re- 
linquishment of  their  claims,  either  upon  its  Crown 
or  territory.  The  Roman  Senate,  meanwhile,  willing 
to  gratify  their  young  Emperor,  decreed  to  him  the 
honour  of  an  Ovation  } encouraged  him  to  assume 
the  Triumphal  robe  ; and  commanded  that  a statue  of 
him  should  be  erected  in  the  Temple  of  Mars  the 
Avenger,  us  large  as  that  of  the  God  of  Warhimself.t 

As  the  campaign,  for  the  success  of  which  these 
demonstrations  of  joy  were  made,  was  in  fact  yet  to 
be  begun,  Corbulo  set  out  for  the  East  at  the  head  of 
such  an  army,  os  raised  bis  command  to  an  equality 
with  that  of  Quadratus.  The  latter  General  could 
not  conceal  the  uneasiness  which  the  presence  of  his 
colleague  created  in  his  mind ; and  the  first  step 
which  he  took  in  the  negotiation  with  Parthia,  in- 
dicated his  resolution  to  disown  a divided  authority, 
at  least  within  the  limits  of  his  own  Government,  and 
to  retain  all  the  honour  and  responsibility  which  had 
always  attached  to  his  high  office.  He  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Vologeses,  exhorting  him  to  prefer  peace  to 
war  ; to  give  hostages  ; and  to  pay,  as  his  predeces- 
sors had  usually  done,  a proper  respect  and  deference 
to  the  Roman  People.  The  Parthian,  cither  to  gain 
time,  or  to  get  rid  of  certain  suspicious  Individuals 
near  his  Throne,  made  no  hesitation  to  deliver  as 
hostages  some  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  family  ; and  these  were  immediately 
intrusted  to  the  Centurion  Justeius,  who,  on  this 
occasion  had  appeared  on  the  behalf  of  the  Governor 
Quadratus. 
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No  sooner  was  Corbulo  informed  of  what  hod  taken 
place,  than  he  sent  Arrius  Varus,  the  Pracfect  of  a 
Cohort,  to  demand  that  the  hostages  should  be  given 
In  his  name,  and  not  in  that  of  the  Governor  of 
Syria.  To  avoid  the  indecency  of  a dispute  before 
the  eyes  of  strangers.  Varus  and  Justeius  agreed  to 
leave  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  hostages 
themselves,  and  of  the  Parthian  Envoys  by  whom 
they  were  accompanied.  The  preference  was  given 
to  Corbulo  ; a slight  at  which  Quadratus  was  greatly 
incensed,  and  which  moreover  seemed  to  threaten 
consequences  so  extremely  detrimental  to  the  public 
service,  that  Nero  deemed  it  necessary  to  procure  a 
decree  of  the  Senate,  setting  forth  in  both  their 
names,  that  in  consequence  of  the  important  achieve- 
ments performd  by  Corbulo  and  Quadratus,  in  com- 
mon, the  Emperor's  fosccs  should  be  crowned  with 
laurel.  Soon  after  this  occurrence,  the  latter  officer, 
whose  period  of  Government  appears  to  have  expired, 
was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Par- 
thian war  accordingly  devolved  altogether  upon  the 
more  popular  commander. 

Two  years  passed  away  in  comparative  tranquillity, 
but  amidst  active  preparations  for  war.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Romans,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood,  Tiridates  should  consent  to  hold  the 
Armenian  Crown  from  the  Emperor  and  Senate,  and 
should  disown  all  dependence  upon  the  Court  of  Parthia. 
Vologeses,  whose  pride  op|»osed  itself  to  this  arrange- 
ment, would  not  treat  with  his  powerful  enemies  on 
the  ground  of  such  a concession  j and  choosing  rather 
to  abide  by  the  determination  of  arms,  strained  every 
nerve  to  meet  the  threatened  invasion  with  means  so 
fully  adequate  to  the  emergency,  as  would  put  the 
vaunted  skill  of  Corbulo  to  a severe  test. 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  was  signalized  by 
an  advantage  on  the  part  of  Tiridates.  A Roman 
officer,  who  commanded  a body  of  auxiliaries,  tempted 
by  the  prospect  of  an  easy  victory,  disobeyed  the 
orders  of  Corbulo,  and  fought  before  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  troops  bad  arrived  to  support  his  attack.  He 
was  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and  thereby  not 
only  occasioned  a deep  mortification  to  the  Proconsul, 
who  saw  the  Roman  Eagles  disgraced  by  a Barbarian 
triumph,  but  also  inspired  the  enemy  with  a degree 
of  courage,  which  gave  a formidable  aspect  to  the 
character  of  the  approaching  war.  Tiridates  com- 
mitted many  outrages  upon  that  party  among  the 
Armenians  who  were  attached  to  the  cuuse  of  Rome, 
ravaging  their  lands,  and  destroying  their  property ; 
and  it  was  not  till  Corbulo  had  appeared  in  full  force 
at  the  head  of  his  legions,  that  this  Parthian  robber 
took  refuge  in  one  of  his  strongest  fortresses,  and 
confessed  the  superiority  of  the  enemy* 

To  disarm  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  the  Iberian 
King  Pharesmaiies  put  to  death  his  son  Rhadomistns, 
who  had  recently  usurped  the  Armenian  Throne,  aud 
deposed  his  uncle  Mithridutes,  and  was  now  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Governor  of  Syria  against  the  brother  of 
Vologeses.  Other  Chiefs  of  Provinces  likewise  volun- 
teered to  signalize  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  their 
hatred  of  the  Parthians  ; while  an  insurrection  of  the 
Hyrcanians  occupied  the  arms  of  the  latter  so  en- 
tirely, that  Tiridates  was  obliged  to  trust  in  the  mean- 
time to  his  own  resources,  supplied  by  the  confcde- 
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. rated  Nobles  of  Armenia.  In  these  circumstances, 
J be  attempted  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  Romans  by 
remonstrances  and  treaties ; threatening,  at  one  time, 
a coalition  of  all  the  Parthian  States,  and  a catastrophe 
more  fatal  than  that  which  annihilated  the  army  of 
Crassus,  and  immediately  afterwards  proposing  a con- 
ference, or  suggesting  the  terms  of  an  amicable 
accommodation. 

At  length  Corbulo,  after  reducing  several  places  of 
strength,  advanced  against  Artaxata,  the  Capital, 
which  he  took  and  burned  to  the  ground.  For  this  ex- 
ploit, performed  by  his  General,  Nero  received  the 
title  of  Imperalor,  and  was  loaded  with  all  the  other 
honours  which  could  gratify  the  vanity  of  a thought- 
less young  man  ; the  Senate  decreed  public  thanks- 
givings to  the  Gods,  and  to  the  Prince  Triumphal 
Arches,  Statues,  and  Consulships  for  several  years  to 
come.  Rut  Corbulo,  less  anxious  to  share  in  these 
honours  than  to  deserve  them,  prosecuted  his  vic- 
tories in  Armenia  until  he  had  taken  Tigranocerta, 
and  subdued  all  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Rome. 
The  most  formidable  enemies  with  which  he  had  to 
contend  were  hunger  and  fatigue  ; the  country  being 
for  the  most  part  wild  and  uncultivated,  and  all  its 
magazines  having  been  destroyed  by  the  partizons  of 
Tiridates.  The  armies  of  Parthia  scarcely  ever 
appeared  in  the  field.  Vologeses  left  his  brother  to 
hfs  fate ; and  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  territory  as 
well  as  the  Crown  of  Armenia  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  conquerors.* 

Nor  was  it  long  before  Nero  determined  to  exercise 
> the  rights  of  victory  and  nominate  a Sovereign.  The 
u person  he  selected  for  this  high  honour  was  Tigranes, 
a descendant  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  of  Archelaus, 
formerly  King  of  Cappadocia.  Tacitus  speaks  of  him 
with  very  little  respect ; saying,  that  while  he  lived 
as  a hostage  at  Rome,  he  was  fawning,  cringing,  and 
remarkable  for  very  low  inclinations.  His  reception 
by  the  Armenians  was  by  no  means  general  or  unani- 
mous. They  could  not  be  induced  to  forget  the 
claims  of  the  valiant  House  of  Arsaccs,  whose  manly 
characters  threw  into  the  shade  the  effeminate  qualities 
of  the  degenerate  Idumenn ; and  the  greater  part 
submitted  to  be  ruled  for  a time  by  this  contemptible 
Monarch,  only  in  order  that  they  might  be  delivered  from 
the  scourge  of  war,  and  from  the  haughty  domination  of 
the  Parthians.  To  defend  the  person,  or  to  grace  the 
dignity  of  Tigranes,  the  Roman  General  placed  under 
his  command  a thousand  legionary  soldiers,  three 
cohorts  of  auxiliaries,  and  six  hundred  horsemen ; and 
having,  in  this  manner,  settled  the  affairs  of  Armenia, 
Corbulo  retired  into  the  Syrian  Province,  of  which  he 
had  recently  been  appointed  the  Governor.! 

The  peace  which  was  thus  established  did  not  prove 
r of  long  duration.  No  sooner  was  Armenia  evacuated 
by  the  Romans,  than  Vologeses  resumed  his  favourite 
. plans  for  its  subjugation,  and  for  the  annexation  of  its 
Crown  to  the  honours  of  his  family.  Still  the  terror 
of  Corbulo's  name  might  have  deterred  him  from  this 
enterprise,  had  not  the  insulting  conduct  of  the  new 
King  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  that  with  such  a 
neighbour,  acting  as  the  instrument  of  a great, 
foreign  Power,  the  independence  of  Parthia  itself 
could  not  be  deemed  secure.  X Tigranes  had  already 

• Tteit  yfe*.  xir.  24.  t Ibid.  xiv.  25. 

X Ibid,  xv.  1. 


in  a hostile  manner  entered  Adiabenum,  a country  Pun  hi*, 
under  the  protection  of  Vologeses,  and  was  laying  it  '**~~v-*m* 
waste  with  every  circumstance  of  cruelty  and  eon-  From 
tempt.  The  Parthian  Nobles  were  particularly  in-  u*  c* 
censed,  not  only  because  a friendly  State  had  been  701. 
unjustly  attacked,  but  because  the  Romans  had  era-  — 
ployed  for  that  purpose  a fawning,  low-minded  slave,  *•  c- 
whose  insolence  was  only  equalled  by  his  notorious 
cowardice.  The  King  of  Adiabenum  added  his  com-  *° 
plaints  to  those  of  the  Nobles;  while  Tiridates  used 
with  his  brother  every  argument  that  shame,  ambition,  818* 
or  revenge,  could  render  efficacious  in  the  Royul 
breast.  Vologeses,  who  required  no  persevering  im-  A' 
portunity  to  induce  him  to  draw  the  sword,  assembled 
a National  Council ; and  setting  forth  in  their 
hearing  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  Parthia,  by  the 
unprincipled  aggressions  of  the  Romans,  und  also  the 
just  pretensions  of  Tiridates  as  a descendant  and  heir 
of  the  renowned  founder  of  their  House,  he  proceeded 
in  their  presence  to  the  ceremony  of  coronation  ; then, 
placing  on  the  head  of  the  future  Sovereign  of  Arme- 
nia a magnificent  diadem,  he  pledged  the  support  of 
his  arms,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  the  Grandees  of 
his  Kingdom,  in  favour  of  the  attempt  which  the 
latter  was  about  to  make  for  the  restoration  of  his 
rights.* 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Vologeses  gave  the 
command  of  an  army  to  Monroes,  one  of  the  must 
illustrious  inen  in  Parthia,  with  orders  to  drive  Tigra- 
ncs  from  the  Province  of  Adiabenum,  and  afterwards 
to  attack  him  in  Armenia ; promising  that  he  himself, 
os  soon  as  be  could  make  up  his  quarrel  with  the 
Hyrcanians,  would  collect  all  the  forces  of  his  King- 
dom, and  foil  upon  Corbulo  in  the  heart  of  Syria. 

But  the  Roman  Governor  was  not  to  be  taken  by  Wise  roes- 
surprise.  The  designs  of  Vologeses,  as  well  as  his  rnrc«  of 
whole  plan  of  operations,  were  made  known  to  him,  C°rtodo* 
and  he  left  no  means  unemployed  to  thwart  and  ulti- 
mately to  defeat  them.  He  sent  two  legions,  under 
the  direction  of  Verulanus  Sevens  and  Vidius 
Bolanus,  to  assist  Tigranes  : he  encamped  his  own 
legions  along  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates ; raised 
troops  among  the  provincials  for  guarding  the  re- 
moter frontiers ; built  forts,  and  secured  ample  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  water.  It  was  not  his  design  to 
continue  the  exposure  of  bis  own  fame  or  the  blood  of 
his  soldiers  for  the  sake  of  a Monarch  whom  he  could 
not  respect,  and  whose  interests,  in  reference  to  the 
Roman  power,  he  did  not  value  so  highly  as  to  justify 
any  extensive  hazard  of  life  or  reputation.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  views,  he  instructed  the  two  Lieu- 
tenants whom  he  sent  into  Armenia,  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  risks,  and  to  act  chiefly  on  the  defensive. t 

Monroes  in  the  meantime  had  effected  the  invasion 
of  Armenia,  and  compelled  Tigranes  to  shut  himself 
up  in  the  strongest  city  of  his  Kingdom.  The  Par- 
thians, whose  troops  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
mounted  archers,  were  ill  qualified  to  conduct  a siege. 

The  Adiabenians  who  attempted  to  scale  the  walls 
were  repulsed  ; and  as  the  forage  on  the  ground  was 
completely  destroyed  by  a flock  of  locusts,  Monroes  Retreat  of 
perceived  the  necessity  of  retiring  from  the  neigh-  Moa— es. 
bourhood  of  Tigranocerto. 

Corbulo,  who  still  wished  to  shun  the  alternative  of 
war,  wrote  to  Vologeses  that,  as  the  Parthians  had 

• Tacit,  .inn.  xv.  2,  3.  t Ibid.  xv.  4. 
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History.  committed  hostilities  against  an  ally  of  Rome,  be 
should  be  reluctantly  compelled  to  enter  their  terri- 
tories at  the  head  of  hi*  army,  unless  the  King  gave 
orders  to  his  General  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  ubstarn 
from  all  nets  of  annoyance  in  respect  to  Tigrane*.  It 
i*  probable  that  the  Roman  commander  availed  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  suggest  to  the  Parthian 
Sovereign,  that  the  war  might  be  brought  to  a close, 
and  Armenia  restored  to  bis  brother,  provided  the 
latter  would  consent  to  receive  the  investiture  of  it 
from  the  Senate.  We  find,  at  least,  in  the  reply  which 
Yologeses  rootle  to  Corbulo,  that  be  was  willing 
to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Roman  Emperor  to 
request  Armenia  from  him ; and  that  upon  so 
receiving  it,  he  would  be  ready  to  conclude  a 
firm  and  lasting  peace.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered 
Mousses  to  withdraw'  his  troops  from  Tigranorerta  ; 
while  he  himself  retired  into  the  centre  of  his  own 
dominions.* 

Abdication  It  would  appear  that,  preparatory  to  the  cession  of 
ofTlgraocs.  Armenia,  Tigraoee  resigned  the  Crown  and  left  the 
country,  for  neither  his  name,  nor  his  pretensions,  are 
introduced  into  any  of  the  transactions  which  follow. 
But  Tiridatcs  was  not  yet  to  be  elevated  to  the  Throne 
which  was  thus  vacated  for  him.  The  Ambassadors 
returned  from  Rome  with  an  unfavourable  answer ; 
the  Senate  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal  made  hv 
Vologeses  ; and  the  Parthians,  accordingly,  resolved 
to  renew  the  war  with  increased  strength  anil  vigour. 

Corbulo  had  suggested  that  Armenia  ought  to  be 
mode  a separate  command  fur  a Koruau  General,  us 
Syria  was  exposed  to  great  inconvenience  from  the 
Pattis  «p-  frequent  absence  of  its  tfovernors.  Cmsenuius  Patus 
pointed  to  was  chosen  for  that  appointment ; and  it  was  perhaps 
command  owin^  ^ the  desire  which  he  felt  to  distinguish  him- 
u»  Armenia.  jB  go  important  a Province,  that  greater  paius  were 
not  token  to  prevent  a renewal  of  hostilities.  Lie 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  entered  Armenia,  without 
allowing  bis  resolution  to  be  shaken  by  any  of  those 
incidental  occurrence*  which  his  soldiers  regarded  os 
biui  omens.  Finding  that  the  Parthians  had  taken 
possession  of  Tigrnnocerta,  he  determined  to  recover 
that  valuable  strong-hold;  and  with  this  view  he 
advanced  into  tho  country,  laying  waste  the  cities  and 
tlxe  fields,  and  reducing  a number  of  inferior  stations 
which  bad  served  for  magazines  and  military  stores. 
His  devastations  were  first  felt  by  hi*  own  army  ; and 
the  cold  of  winter  adding  its  rigour  to  the  pressure  of 
want,  Petus  could  not  resist  the  necessity  of  relinquish- 
ing bis  conquests,  and  of  returning  into  a milder  and 
more  fruitful  land.f 

Early  in  the  following  Spring  tho  Parthian  cavalry 
descended  upon  the  Romans,  while  they  were  still 
scattered  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  quite  unprepared 
H •!  panic  for  the  combined  movements  of  a campaign.  Pietos 
had  scarcely  time  to  despatch  three  thousand  chosen, 
men  to  occupy  the  principal  passes  of  Mount  Taurus, 
and  to  station  his  Pannonian  horsemen  in  the  adjoining 
plain,  when  his  situation  became  so  extremely  critical, 
that  he  gent  a messenger  to  Corbulo,  to  beg  the  assist- 
ance of  his  legions,  and  of  his  military  experience. 
But  Vologeses  made  greater  lmste  than  tho  Governor 
of  Syria.  He  formed  a passage  over  the  bodies  of  the 
three  thousand  warriors,  whom  Pstus  had  sent  to 


oppose  hi*  march,  and  dispersed  the  Pannonian  cavalry  Parthi*. 
by  means  of  his  overw  helming  squadron*.  The ' 
wounded  returned  to  the  camp,  where  they  spread  the 
panic  with  which  their  defeat  had  inspired  them. 

They  exaggerated  the  valour  of  the  King  of  Parthia, 
the  prodigious  numbers  and  ferocity  of  the  nation* 
whkh  followed  him ; aud  they  found  their  auditor* 
equally  ready  to  believe,  and  to  adopt  the  impression 
of  terror  which  their  narrative  conveyed.  Even  the 
conumtnderhimaelf  despaired  of  a successful  resistance. 

Hi*  only  resource  was  in  Corbulo  ; to  whom  he  wrote 
again  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  entreating  him  to 
hasten  instantly  to  save  the  standards  of  the  legions, 
and  the  remains  of  an  unfortunate  army.4 

That  cautious  and  warlike  Governor  at  length  began 
his  march,  carrying  with  him  a large  supply  of  pro- 
visions, aud  a powerful  reinforcement  of  excellent 
troops.  The  road  by  which  he  advanced  wo*  covered 
with  fugitives,  who  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest 
colours  the  miserable  condition  of  their  fellow  soldiers, 
and  iutreuted  permission  to  place  themselves  under 
his  command.  He  rejected  the  services  of  men  who 
could  abandon  their  Eagle*  when  menaced  by  an  in- 
solent enemy;  and  ordered  them  to  return  and  solicit 
their  General's  pardon,  and  to  assure  him  of  a speedy 
succour. 

The  approach  of  Corbulo  stimulated  the  impatience 
of  the  Parthian  King,  and  gave  vigour  to  his  measures. 

He  urged  the  Romans  to  leave  their  camp,  aud  try 
their  fortune  in  the  field ; he  attacked  them  in  their 
entrenchments  ; cut  off  their  supplies  ; and  threatened 
them,  if  they  did  not  speedily  surrender,  with  all  the 
horrors  and  carnage  of  a final  assault.  Pa  tus  desired  ffetai  is 
a conference  with  Vologeses,  which  the  latter  declined  • compelled 
thinking  that  he  condescended  sufficiently  to  a defeated  *wre®- 
General  by  treating  with  biin  through  one  of  the  com-  <*er' 
wanders  of  his  guards,  whose  name  was  Vosaces. 

After  much  discussion,  the  articles  of  capitulation 
were  concluded  in  the  presence  of  Monobazcs  the 
King  of  Adiobenum,  to  the  following  effect : that 
all  hostilities  should  cease  ou  both  sides;  that  the 
Roman  troops  should  evacuate  Armenia;  that  the 
fortresses  with  the  provisions  and  military  stores, 
should  be  delivered  op  to  the  Parthians  ; after  which 
Vologeses  was  to  send  mi  embassy  to  Nero,  to  consult 
respecting  the  final  settlement  of  the  Crown  and 
country.  The  Parthians,  according  to  Tacitus,  required, 
in  addition  to  these  terms,  that  the  Romans  should 
build  for  them  a bridge  over  the  river  Ar&ania 
which  watered  their  camp.  Ptetus  complied  ; pre- 
tending, however,  in  order  to  conceal  his  shame,  that 
ho  built  it  for  his  own  use,  though  the  route  which  he 
took  betrayed  his  humiliation,  and  confirmed  the 
report  of  hi*  secret  engagement.! 

As  Tacitus  observes,  the  Treaty  in  itself  was  suffi-  And  ar- 
dently shameful  to  the  Romans ; but  fame  still  farther  * 

increased  the  ignomiuy  by  asserting  that  they  were 
actually  put  under  the  yoke.  It  does  not  appear  ** 
indeed  that  the  Parthians  abused  their  victory  so  far ; 
but  the  Armenians,  whose  national  feelings  had  been 
greatly  insulted,  rushed  into  the  camp  before  the 
Roman 8 had  time  to  leave  it  ; and  drawing  up  their 
troops  along  the  roads  by  which  the  vanquished  army 
was  to  retire,  they  seized  upon  all  the  slaves  and  pro- 


• Tacit.  Ann.  tx.  5. 
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perty  which  they  chose  to  call  their  own:  They  even 
/ proceeded  to  atrip  and  disarm  the  soldiers,  whose 
spirits  were  so  much  depressed,  and  whose  pride  was 
ao  completely  subdued,  that  they  were  willing  to  bear 
any  thing  but  the  face  of  ail  enemy.* 

The  Romans  retreated  with  a precipitation  to  ex- 
traordinary, that  they  marched  forty  miles  in  one  day  5 
leaving  behind  their  sick  and  wounded,  and  betraying 
such  other  marks  of  terror  and  insubordination,  as 
denoted  clearly  that  they  had  ceased  to  feel  either  the 
authority  of  their  General,  or  the  respect  which  was 
due  to  their  own  characters.  Tacitus  relates,  that 
when  they  abandoned  their  camp,  they  left  magazines 
full  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  stores ; while  the 
Parthians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so  distressed  for 
[ want  of  forage,  that  thejr  were  on  the  point  of  raising 
. the  blockade,  and  of  retiring  from  Armenia ; knowing 
that  the  legions  under  the  command  of  the  Syrian 
Governor,  were  already  at  no  greater  distance  than  a 
inarch  of  three  days. 

Corbulo  had  reached  the  Euphrates  when  he  met 
the  fugitives  of  Partus's  army.  The  soldiers,  who 
: were  advancing  under  tbc  standards  of  Syria,  with  the 
hope  of  relieving  their  comrades  from  the  disgrace  of 
surrendering  to  Barbarians,  wept  aloud  when  they 
beheld  the  miserable  plight  of  their  countrymen,  dis- 
armed and  dejected,  and  exhibiting  in  their  looks  the 
sullen  despair  of  cowards  who  have  run  away  from  the 
field  of  battle.  The  salutation  of  the  two  commanders 
w ns  short  and  unfriendly,  each  accusing  the  other  as 
the  author  of  the  ignominy  which  had  befallen  the 
arms  of  Rome.  Psetus,  it  is  said,  urged  Corbulo  to 
return  with  him  into  Armenia,  which  was  left  defence- 
less by  the  Parthians ; but  the  latter,  finding  that  his 
unfortunate  colleague  bad  pledged  the  faith  of  his 
country  that  no  Roman  soldier  should  enter  tliat  King- 
dom until  the  opinion  of  Nero,  in  regard  to  the  Treaty, 
could  be  obtained,  refused  to  accede  to  a proposal  so 
utterly  unworthy  of  his  rank  and  fame.  The  Gover- 
nor, accordingly,  returned  into  Syria,  and  Partus  formed 
his  winter-camp  in  the  Province  of  Cappadocia. t 
In  this  situation  of  affairs,  Vologescs  and  Corbulo 
renewed  their  negotiations  respecting  the  tenure  of 
Armenia,  as  a Roman  dependency ; the  Kin^  of 
Parthia  having  expressed  his  willingness  to  permit  his 
brother  to  wear  the  Crown  of  that  country,  in  virtue 
of  an  investiture  by  the  Roman  Emperor.  To  pave 
the  way  for  this  accommodation,  Corbulo  dismantled 
the  forts  which  he  had  built  on  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Euphrates ; while  the  other  consented  to  withdraw 
all  his  troops  from  Armenia,  and  to  preserve  a strict 
neutrality. 

The  Ambassadors  of  Vologescs,  on  their  arrival  in 
Rome,  assured  the  Senate  that  their  Sovereign  desired 
nothing  beyond  a firm  and  lasting  pence.  They  added, 
that  Tiridates  would  not  refuse  to  repair  to  that  city, 
to  receive  the  Crown  of  Armenia,  if  be  were  not 
prevented  by  the  Order  of  Priesthood  which  he  had 
just  received ; but  that,  at  all  events,  he  would  go  to 
the  Roman  camp,  and  there,  before  the  Eagles  and 
the  images  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  legions,  take  possession  of  the  Kingdom. £ 

The  narrative  oi  the  Ambassadors,  who  did  not  omit 
to  mention  the  capitulation  and  retreat  of  Petus, 


opened  the  eyes  of  the  Senate  to  the  real  state  of  Ptrthja, 
things  in  the  East.  It  appeared  to  the  leading  persona  ^ 
in  the  Government  to  be  nothing  better  than  a solemn  Pmm 
piece  of  mockery,  to  grant  the  investiture  of  a King-  v . c. 
dom,  which  had  been  wrested  out  of  their  hands  by  701. 
force  of  arms.  For  this  reason  they  advised  the  — * 

Emperor  to  renew  the  war  with  Parthia,  and  to  intrust  »•  t. 
the  management  of  it  to  the  tried  courage  and  zeal  53. 
of  Corbulo.  The  Ambassadors  were  accordingly  dis-  *° 
missed  without  receiving  a distinct  or  favourable  v‘  c* 
answer  j but  the  presents  with  which  they  were  grati- 
fled,  indicated  the  good  intentions  of  the  Imperial  — 
Ministers  ; and  it  was  moreover  intimated  to  them  **  D‘ 
that,  if  Tiridates  came  in  person  to  solicit  what  he 
desired,  his  request  would  not  be  refused.* 

That  Corbulp  might  devote  his  whole  attention  to  Tbc  Roman 
the  war  with  Vologeses,  he  was  relieved  from  the  ad-  commander 
ministration  of  Syria  j the  Government  of  that  Pro-  co^seals  to 
vince  being  assigned  to  Ceslius,  an  officer  of  respect-  tic*  with 
able  talents  and  reputation.  Though  the  hopes  of  Tindaics. 
peace  were  not  relinquished  entirely  on  either  side, 
active  preparations  were  made  by  both  for  a vigorous 
campaign.  The  Parthians  never  regarded  Corbulo  as 
an  implacable  enemy,  nor  as  one  who  would  plunge 
his  country  into  a hazardous  war,  merely  for  the 
of  the  glory  or  wealth  which  he  might  happen  to 
derive  from  its  successful  issue.  On  this  account  they 
resolved,  before  matters  were  carried  to  any  degree 
of  extremity,  to  send  messengers  to  the  Roman  camp, 
with  the  view  of  asking  advice  relative  to  the  main 
question  about  which  two  mighty  nations  were  buck* 
ling  on  their  armour ; and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
evils  of  war  might  not  yet  be  prevented  by  on  amic- 
able recourse  to  negociation,  on  the  basis  formerly 
established  during  the  conference  at  Rome.  Corbulo 
entered  so  far  into  their  wishes,  as  to  consent  to  on 
interview  with  Tiridutes,  and  even  to  send  two  hos- 
tages to  the  Parthian  camp,  to  answer  for  the  safety  of 
the  Prince’s  person. 

We  arc  indebted  to  Tacitus  for  a mimvte  account  of  Ceremonial 
the  final  ceremonial  to  which  this  interview  was  pre- 
paratory.  The  Parthian  cavalry,  wi»h  the  standards 
used  by  that  nation,  wai  drawn  up  in  squadrons,  on  of  tEe  Ar-° 
the  one  side ; on  the  other,  the  Roman  legions  were  mcaUa 
marshalled  in  order  of  battle,  displaying  their  Eagles  Crows, 
and  other  military  ensigns.  The  statues  of  the 
Gods  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  a circular  Temple  j 
in  the  middle  of  which  a mound  of  turf  was  raised, 
whereon  was  placed  a curule  chair,  supporting  the 
image  of  Nero.  This  emblem  of  Imperial  majesty  was 
approached  by  Tiridates  with  every  token  of  venera- 
tion and  respect;  and  after  offering  up  sacrifice,  the 
Prince  solemnly  took  the  diadem  from  his  head,  and 
laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  statue.  A shout  from  the  two 
armies  sanctioned  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  eeremony ; 
and  the  whole  ended  with  a magnificent  entertain- 
ment.t 

Having  thus  divested  himself  of  Regal  power  and ‘Tiridates 
rank,  it  remained  for  Tiridates  to  undertake  a journey 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  from  the  hand  of  the 
Emperor  the  Crown  of  Armenia,  together  with  all  the  turc. 
rights  and  securities  which  the  Roman  People  and 
Senate  could  confer.  Vologeses,  whose  consent  to  all 
these  formalities  had  been  previously  obtained,  wrote 


• Tacit.  Ann.  XT. 

J Ibid.  xr.  24. 


f Ibid.  xt.  15—17. 
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Hoitary.  to  Corbulo,  desiring  that  nothing  might  be  exacted  of 
* hi«  brother,  which  should  savour  the  least  of  servi- 
tude or  meanness  j that  he  might  be  allowed  to  wear 
his  sword,  and  be  admitted  to  the  salute  by  all  Gover- 
nors of  Provinces  ; that  be  should  not  be  required  to 
wait  in  their  antechambers  ; and  that  he  should  re- 
ceive at  Rome  all  the  honours  usually  conferred  upon 
Consuls.* 

Being  of  the  Magian  Order,  Tiridates  found  some 
difficulty  in  submitting  to  the  necessity  of  crossing 
from  Asia  to  Europe  by  water  ; his  Religion  inculcat- 
ing the  utmost  sanctity  in  regard  to  that  clement,  as 
well  as  to  the  principle  of  fire.  After  a tedious  pro- 
cession of  nine  months,  accompanied  by  an  immense 
retinue  of  military  and  of  domestic  attendants,  this 
descendant  of  the  victorious  Arsaces  touched  the 
Italian  soil,  os  a vassal  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Nero  was  at  Naples  when  the  Parthian  Prince 
Mmu  Nero  arrived  ; and  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor  that 
at  Naples.  ^|te|r  first  interview  should  take  place  in  that  scene  of 
Imperial  dissipation.  Tiridates,  having  paid  the  cus- 
tomary obeisance  to  his  lord  paramount,  hud  no  longer 
any  reason  to  bewail  the  excess  of  ceremony  or  re- 
straint ; for  Nero,  who  at  all  times  despised  decorum, 
seemed  on  this  occasion  to  give  his  attention  to  no 
other  objects,  either  at  Naples  or  on  tbo  way  to  Rome, 
but  such  as  might  entertain  his  Royal  guest,  and  re- 
lieve his  mind  from  the  painful  sense  of  superiority. 

The  great  ceremony  of  installation  took  place  in  the 
Ceremony  Fartm,  the  area  of  which  was  filled  with  an  innuracr- 
tjf *ble  multitude  of  people  ranked  according  to  their 
WWted  in  set'eral  Tribes,  arrayed  in  white  robes,  with  crowns  of 
the  Fonun.  laurel  upon  their  beads.  The  Pnrtorian  cohorts,  with 
burnished  arms  and  glittering  standards,  were  drawn 
up  in  military  order.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
covered  with  spectators  ; and,  as  all  this  pageantry 
was  arranged  before  the  break  of  day,  Nero  made  his 
appearance  at  a very  early  hour,  attended  by  the 
Senate  and  his  guards,  and  clothed  in  a most  gorgeous 
Triumphal  robe.  Having  taken  his  seat  in  the  curule 
chair,  he  awaited  the  approach  of  Tiridates  ; who, 
advancing  with  his  train,  between  double  ranks  of 
soldiers,  went  up  to  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and 
knelt  before  him.  Upon  this,  the  shout  of  the  people 
•was  so  astounding,  that  Tiridates,  who  did  not  expect 
it,  was  somewhat  discomposed  ; at  length,  recovering 
his  presence  of  mind,  he  is  said  to  have  addressed 
Nero  in  the  following  words.  " Though  I am  the  de- 
scendant of  Arsoces,  and  brother  to  the  King,  and 
Yologcses,  and  Pacorus,  I own  myself  your  slave.  You 


Speech  of 
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• Tacit.  Ann.  XT.  31 , 32. 


are  my  God,  and  I am  come  to  adore  you  as  I adore  PirthU. 
the  Sun.  My  destiny  is  to  be  determined  by  your  su-  v y — »_ J 
preme  and  omnipotent  will,  for  I depend  on  you  as  From 
on  Fate  and  Fortune."  c. 

Nero  made  a reply  in  a style  neither  more  becoming  701. 
in  itself,  nor  at  all  suited  to  his  high  office  and  — 
cereuioniul  in  which  he  was  eugaged.  **  What  your  B’ 
father  could  not  leave  you,  and  what  your  brothers, 
when  they  hod  given  it  to  you,  could  not  defend,  my 
munificence  is  pleased  to  grant  and  to  confirm.  I J!'  ®* 

make  you  Kiug  of  Armenia,  that  the  whole  Universe 
may  know  that  it  belongs  to  me  to  give  Crowns,  and  “ 
to  take  them  away,  according  to  my  sovereign  plea-  A'  D* 
sure."  Upon  pronouncing  these  inflated  sentences,  he  64‘ 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Tiridates,  who  was 
sitting  at  his  feet ; an  act  which  was  immediately  ero’ 
followed  by  the  thundering  acclamations  of  the  army, 
and  of  the  assembled  people.* 

The  Games  and  feasts  which  ensued  were  mognifi-  Games  and 
cent  beyond  description,  and  could  not  fail  to  alarm  the  festivities, 
temperance  of  the  Royal  Priest  on  whose  account  they 
were  given.  To  crown  the  festivity,  and  to  exhaust 
all  his  powers  of  pleasing,  Nero  condescended  to  dis- 
play his  persouul  accomplishments  as  a musician  and 
horseman.  He  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the  presence 
of  his  vassal ; after  which  he  exhibited  in  the  Circus 
his  various  attainments  in  the  management  of  a 
courser,  having  exchanged  the  Imperial  robe  for  s 
green  jacket,  and  a postillion's  cap.  In  return  for 
this  amusement,  he  importuned  Tiridates  for  some 
of  the  magical  arts  which  the  Eastern  sages  wens 
supposed  to  cultivate  ; but  finding  that  the  mysteries 
of  his  Priesthood  were  confined  to  certain  speculative 
tenets  respecting  the  origin  and  constitution  of  things, 
and  bad  no  controul  over  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  he 
abstained  from  any  farther  attempt  to  gratify  his  cu- 
riosity. Being  again  saluted  Imperator  for  his  glorious 
victories  in  Parthia,  he  concluded  the  scene  by  pro- 
ceeding in  great  pomp  to  the  Capitol,  carrying  a 
branch  of  laurel ; and  assuming  on  this  slender  ground, 
the  merit  of  having  given  peace  to  the  whole  world, 
he  issued  solemn  orders  to  shut  the  gates  of  the 
Temple  of  Janus. f 

From  this  period  the  amicable  relations  of  Rome  and  Peaceful 
Parthia  continued  uninterrupted  till  the  reign  ofTraj&n;  relations 
when  a dispute  about  Armenia  again  involved  the 
interests  of  the  Empire,  and  induced  the  Homan  Em-  ^roof* 
peror  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  legions  to  the  Tmjta. 
borders  of  the  Euphrates. 


• Plot)  Cassius,  F.p*t.  Suet.  Ner,  13. 
f Dion  Cassius,  Ef*t. 
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LUCIUS  ANNjEUS  SENECA.— THE  STOICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


CYNICS.  ANTIRTHP.XES BORN  B.  C.  490. 

DIOGENES 414. 

ONK8ICRITUS,  1 

3IONIMU9,  V CONTEMPORARIES  WITH  DIOGENES  - 
CRATES,  J 

STOICS.  ZENO 369. 

C LEANT  II K8  320. 

280. 

PANAITlirS DIED  236. 

POSIDONIUS  BORN  135. 

SENECA BORN  8. 

DION  PR  USAS  UK,  CONTEMPORARY  WITH  SENECA. 

EPICTETUS DIED  A.  D.  161. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  BEGAN  TO  REIGN 170. 


Biography.  In  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  Stoical 

y , z Philosophy  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we 

From  have  at  once  referred  it  to  the  people  to  whose  dis- 

b.  c.  position  and  character  it  wus  in  its  nature  best  adapted, 

420.  aud  to  that  period  in  their  history  in  which  it 
was  most  successfully  cultivated.  In  the  early  days 
A*  D>  of  the  Republic  many  glorious  examples  of  Stoical 
170.  virtue  were  displayed  •,  and  Cicero,  in  illustrating  the 
Progresjujf  paradoxcs  of  the  Sect,  reverts  with  patriotic  triumph 
in  Rome.  * to  those  memorable  instances  of  practicnl  Stoicism. 

But  such  dcvelopcmenls  of  character  were  rather  the 
result  of  naturul  temperament,  operated  upon  by  cir- 
cumstances, than  the  effect  of  system  or  discipline. 
It  was  at  a later  period  that  the  Stoical  Philosophy 
jnay  be  said  to  have  truly  flourished  at  Rome  ; after 
the  literature  of  Greece  had  been  introduced,  and 
when,  according  to  the  habits  of  individuals,  or  the 
temper  of  the  times,  the  different  systems  of  Phi- 
losophy prevailed  in  succession.  The  manliness  of 
the  Roman  character,  for  a long  time  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  doctrines  of  the  Porch.  Pomponius, 
indeed,  amidst  the  convulsions  attending  successive 
usurpations,  cultivated  the  milder  and  more  soothing 
sentiments  of  Epicurus  ; but  the  delicacy  of  his 
nature  and  of  his  studies  was  looked  upon  as  scarcely 
of  a Roman  mould,  and  his  Attic  surname  was  but  an 
ambiguous  compliment  to  his  refinement.  Although 
the  practice  of  Academic  disputation  captivated  the 
youthful  imagination  of  Cicero,  and  opened  an  attrac- 
tive field  for  the  display  of  his  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  eloquence;  yet  the  practical  morality  of  the  Stoics 
seems  always  to  have  commanded  his  respect,  and  to 
have  had  a latent  ascendancy  in  his  heart.  It  certainly 
advanced  in  his  esteem  in  his  declining  years ; and  his 
Treatises  on  the  Duties  of  life,  and  on  the  Paradoxes  of 
the  Stoics,  show  an  affcctionnte  anxiety  to  extricate  a 
School,  so  eminent  for  virtuous  practice,  from  some  of 
its  theoretical  extravagances,  and  if  possible  to  recon- 
cile the  dogmas  of  visionaries  to  the  circumstances  of 
society  and  the  real  exigencies  of  life. 

Cynicism  The  Stoical  Philosophy,  hardy  and  severe  as  it  was 
tbe  parent  in  its  discipline,  traced  its  descent  from  a Sect  still  more 
of  Stoicism  austere  and  repulsive  ;*  and  though  many  of  the  wri- 

• .Y4  A Mitt  heat,  yrti  patimtiam  rt  drtrilutm  in  Sarralica  renwne 
maxim*  wtamAra/,  Cynici  prim*  at,  (if in  tie  StMi  HiOH&rtiNt.  ClC. 

de  Or.  3,  17  $ ami  Lliog.  Lacr.  vi.  103. 
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ters  in  the  Stoical  School  attempted  to  ingraft  on  it  the  Seneca-— 
doctrines  of  other  Sects,  as  was  the  case  with  Seneca  ; 
or  gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of  common  sense  ami  * * 0*0P  '7 
humanity,  as  may  be  instanced  in  Panattius  and  An  to-  pron* 
ninus ; yet  Stoicism,  as  such,  always  bore  strong  traces  „ c> 
of  its  Cynical  origin.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  490’ 
in  developing  the  doctrines  of  the  Porch,  to  premise  to 
a short  account  of  the  parent  School,  that  of  the  a.  d. 
Cynics.  170. 

Antisthencs,  the  founder  of  this  Sect,  was  born  in  the  Antis- 
year  420  a.  c.  at  Athens,  of  a Thracian  mother.  In  tlwnr*. 
his  early  youth  he  studied  the  art  of  Eloquence  under  b.  c. 
Gorgias  ; but  his  admiration  of  the  independence  and  420 
severe  morality  of  Socrates,  induced  him  to  quit  the 
Rhetorician,  that  be  might  become  a pupil  of  the  Phi- 
losopher. That  love  of  singularity  and  perverse  am- 
bition, which  formed  a remarkable  trait  in  the  character 
of  Antisthencs,  and  which  attempted  to  disguise  itself 
under  the  show  of  mortification  and  pcculiur  homeli- 
ness of  apparel,  did  not  escape  tbe  observation  of  his 
new  master.  “ I can  spy,”  said  he,  “ the  wearer’s  pride 
peeping  out  through  the  holes  of  those  ragged  gar- 
ments.” It  does  not  appear  whether  he  quitted  Athens 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  as  other  disci- 
ples of  that  Philosopher  did  ; but  a sarcasm  of  bis  is 
recorded,  as  having  contributed  to  accelerate  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  effected  that  judicial  murder. 

Some  foreigners,  unapprised  of  the  event,  are  said  to 
have  asked  Antisthencs  where  they  could  find  Socrates1 
house  : he  assured  them  that  Socrates  was  not  worth 
inquiring  after,  but  thut  he  could  refer  them  to  a far 
superior  and  more  accomplished  personage ; and  he 
directed  them  accordingly  to  the  house  of  Anytus. 

Soon  after  his  master's  death,  Antisthcnes  seems  to 
have  given  full  scope  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
character  j and  whether  he  happened  to  select  a place 
which  had  been  previously  called  the  Dogt  from  some 
incident  now  unknown,*  or  that  he  first  obtained  the 
name  of  Dog,  and  that  the  place  was  so  called  in 
honour  of  his  Academy,  certain  it  is^  that  he  inveighed 
and  scoffed  in  Cf/patargei ; and  that  his  adherents  and 
imitators  were  with  great  propriety  termed  Cynics, 
or  the  School  of  Barkers.  Little  more  is  known  of 


• ’AvrurS/rrjj  8uAI)-«to  tv  Ki»£rapy«<  yvputdrif 
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Biography,  the  particulars  of  his  history.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
' that  Ms  own  conduct  must  have  been  irreproachable, 
and  that  he  must  have  had  a robust  sort  of  satyrical 
wit,  to  have  atoned  for,  and  sanctioned,  the  absurdi- 
ties and  extravagances  of  his  outward  demeanour.  He 
was  a man  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  generality 
of  bis  followers.  Instead  of  decrying  Science  und 
Literature,  he  was  himself  an  author  ; and  he  is  said  to 
have  left  behind  him  ten  volumes  of  his  works,  though 
they  have  all  now  perished.  We  learn  from  Cicero, 
that  he  maintained  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  being,  in 
opposition  to  the  Polytheism  of  the  vulgar;*  and  that 
his  writings  were  valuable,  as  monuments  rather  of  his 
sagacity  than  of  his  erudition.  + It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  tales  related  of  him  by  the  followers  of  his 
School  are  mere  fictions;  and,  in  fact,  only  descriptions 
of  a Cynical  model,  according  to  their  own  notions. 
It  is  not  likely,  for  instance,  that  one,  who  himself 
hod  been  a pupil  of  Socrates,  and  who  was  certainly 
a man  of  sense  as  well  os  humour,  should  have 
treated  Diogenes,  when  he  expressed  himself  willing 
to  come  under  his  tuition,  as  if  he  already  had  been 
really  a dog ; and  should  have  done  his  best  to  beat  him 
away  with  his  large  staff,  and  that  the  novice  only 
prevailed  by  his  resolute  perseverance  and  endurance 
of  honest  blows.  \ 

Diogenes,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many  others, 
rushed  from  the  one  extreme  of  Licentiousness  to  the 
contrary  one  of  asceticism  ; and  sought  to  retrieve  the 
dissoluteness  of  his  youth,  by  the  mortification  and 
moroseness  of  his  later  years.  His  temperament  is 
represented  by  all  writers,  ns  fervid  and  enthusiastic ; 
his  humour  was  coarse,  homely,  and  caustic  ; and  the 
specimens  of  it  which  have  been  preserved,  exhibit  a 
tartness  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  cha- 
racter of  sagacity  or  of  scurrility  most  predominates. 
HU  predecessor  was,  by  constitution,  hardy  and  tem- 
perate ; and  observation  of  the  world  had  confirmed 
him  in  his  opinion  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
passions.  His  lectures,  therefore,  and  declamations 
against  Pleasure,  were  those  of  a humane,  though 
am  austere  and  rugged  monitor.  Diogenes,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  of  a nature  altogether  impetuous  and  ex- 
citable ; his  humour  of  restraint  had  us  little  relation 
to  any  rational  purpose  ns  bis  previous  indulgences. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  instruct,  but  professed  to  re- 
prove others.  He  gave  no  lessons  of  prudence  or 
•evenly  j but  disgorged  his  spleen,  or  envy,  in  bitter 
and  insolent  contumelies,  liis  own  uucomfortable 
feelings  found  vent  in  his  taunts  on  all  around  hire ; 
and,  by  assuming  a sort  of  misanthropy  on  principle, 
he  furnished  abundant  exercise  to  all  the  malipiity  of 
his  wit.  Such  satirists  and  ribalds,  by  profession,  are 
perhaps  necessary  characters  in,  the  great  theatre  of 
the  world,  and  may  serve  well  as  the  antidotes  to 
parasites  and  sycophouts,  but  they  have  little  claim  to 
he  canonized  amongst  Philosophers  and  Moralists. 

The  following  are,  perhaps,  amongst  the  happiest 
of  the  recorded  sarcasms  uttered  by  this  accredited 
•coffer : 

lie  often  found  it  necessary  in  life,  he  said,  u to 
have  ready  iui  answer  or  a rope.” 

He  was  indignant  at  people  for  praying  to  the  Gods 


* l)t  nnt.  /V»r.  i.  13. 
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for  health,  and  at  the  some  time  doing  what  they  could  Seneca^— 
to  destroy  it  by  feasting.  The  Stoical 

Calling  out  once,  " Men,  come  hither  and  num-  **hU°sophy 
bers  flocking  about  him,  he  beat  them  all  away  with  ’ 
a stick,  saying,  " I called  for  men,  and  not  varlcts.'* 

Dining  one  day  at  a common  eating-house,  he  saw 
Demosthenes  pads  bv,  and  invited  him  in.  Demos- 
thenes refusing,  “ What,”  said  Diogenes,  “ should 
you  be  ashamed  to  dine  here,  when  your  master  does 
so  every  day  ?" 

“ Against  fortune,”  said  he,  “ we  must  oppose 
courage  ; against  nature,  law  j against  passion, 
reason.” 

Being  asked,  what  animals  were  the  most  dange- 
rous in  the  bite  ? u Of  wild  animals,”  k*  — 1 « - 


detractor  ; of  lame,  a flatterer.” 


" he  replied,  “ a 


Seeing  some  women  hanged  upon  an  olive-tree, 
r I wish,*'  remarked  he,  u that  all  trees  bore  the  same 


fruit  !** 


To  one  who  reproached  him  with  living  in  dirty  and 
discreditable  places,  “ The  sun,”  replied  he,  '*  can 
shine  upon  kcancls,  without  disparagement  to  himself  1” 

Upon  seeing  an  old  woman  pointed,  he  observed, 

*'  If  you  do  this  to  gratify  the  living,  you  are  mis- 
taken in  the  effect ; if  it  is  for  the  dead,  lose  no  time 
in  joining  them.”  . 

Among  the  friends  of  Diogenes  are  mentioned  One-  Oneelcritu* 
sicritus,  Monimus,  and  Crates  ; the  first  of  these, 
however,  did  not  continue  in  the  School  of  the  Cynics 
at  Athens,  but  attended  the  army  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  his  Indian  expedition.  Monimus  seems  to  Moaizmu. 
have  been  possessed  with  much  of  the  extravagance 
of  hi*  friend  and  model  Diogenes ; and  a saying  of 
his  is  preserved,  which  is  at  once  very  suitable  to  his 
character  as  n man  of  lively  and  changeful  impressions, 
and  very  remarkable  as  containing  the  germ  of  the 
Sceptical  system.  It  is  recorded  to  have  been  his 
doctrine,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  reality ; but 
that  all  objects  are  the  conceptions  and  creations  of 
our  own  mind  producing  fantastic  illusions,  or  sem- 
blances of  external  objects ; and  that  the  whole  is  but 
a dream  or  show.  Crates  was  a Philosopher  of  a very  Crates, 
different  cast,  and  seems  to  have  aimed  at  moral  in- 
struction under  the  guise  of  levity  and  petulance.  He 
was  not  at  all  of  u Saturnine  complexion  ; but  made 
it  his  aim  to  give  much  oblique  reproof,  and  to  qualify 
many  salutary  but  offensive  reflections,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  ridicule  and  humour.  TTie  real  good 
nature  and  kindness  of  his  purpose  were  duly  appre- 
ciated by  hu  fellow  citizens ; and  whilst  he  was 
admired  by  strangers  for  his  festive  wit,  and  for  the 
poignancy  and  vivacity  of  his  sallies,  he  was  frequently 
used  as  an  umpire  by  his  fellow  townsmen  in  their 
mercantile  or  family  disputes;  and  his  good  sense  and 
impartiality  gave  authority  to  his  verdicts.  He  was 
the  last,  and,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Antis- 
thenes,  the  most  creditable  teacher  in  the  School  of 
derision  ; and,  indeed,  his  good  sense  and  his  consti- 
tutional vivacity  seem  so  much  to  have  modified  his 
character,  that  if  he  was  a Cynic  by  system  and  pro- 
fession, he  was  in  practice  such  a Philosopher  as 
might  have  belonged  to  any  age,  and  os  any  School 
might  have  been  proud  to  own. 

Such  was  the  course  of  the  Cynical  School  among 
the  Greeks.  Its  prevailing  characters  were  a contempt 
of  Pleasure,  a disregard  to  the  distinctions  of  society, 
and  an  utter  insensibility  to  decorum. 
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Biography.  With  repard  to  Pleasure,  moralists  of  all  sects  hare 
concurred  in  admitting,  that  it  is  not, in  its  vulgar  sense. 
From  to  be  made  an  ultimate  object  of  pursuit ; that  first  im- 
*•  c pressions  are  to  be  distrusted]  and  that  mere  prudence 
420.  jyjd  ^elf-regard  will  point  out  the  superiority  of  the  in- 
tcllectual  and  moral  enjoyments,  over  the  mere  gratifi- 
l?o  cations  sense  j and  that  it  is  an  equally  gross  fallacy 
in  calculation,  os  it  is  a deviation  from  propriety,  to 
tin^ynkaJ  P”^1,  a P01*8011*!  pleasure  to  a social  duty.  But  it  is 
doctriuw.  *urcly  a strange  error  to  suppose  that  Pleasure, as  such, 
must  be  an  object  of  aversion  to  rational  beings.  When 
limited  by  prudence  as  to  ourselves,  and  by  a proper 
regard  to  the  rights  of  Society,  a gratification  of  our  own 
desires,  and  a sympathy  in  the  enjoyments  of  others, 
are  things  innocent  and  commendable.  Asceticism 
and  mortification,  for  the  sake  of  misery  without 
any  reference  to  utility,  arc  the  virtues  of  a misanthro- 
pic disposition  or  of  a deranged  intellect. 

As  to  the  distinctions  of  society,  the  Cynics  of  anti- 
quity showed  much  more  of  spleen  than  sense,  in  their 
insolent  disregard  of  them.  Industry  can  never  be 
encouraged  effectually  without  permanent  security  to 
property  j nor  can  any  means  be  devised  for  giving  such 
security  which  will  not,  in  the  end,  produce  an  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth.  Differences  in  the  conditions  of 
men  are  inevitable  ; as  long  as  there  arc  differences  in 
their  capacities,  the  degree  of  exertion  which  they  em- 
ploy, and  the  extent  of  their  industry.  The  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  rights  of  inheritance,  cannot  be 
prevented  or  interfered  with,  without  reducing  the  bonus 
of  industry,  and  taking  away  the  stimulants  to  exertion. 
Orders  which  are  not  open  to  merit,  and  privileges 
which  benefit  particular  classes  to  the  oppression  of 
the  community,  are  indeed  abuses  which  should  be  re- 
moved wherever  they  exist  j but  some  distinction  of 
classes  is  inevitable  in  the  course  of  national  advance- 
ment : ubilitics  and  services  must  procure  power  and 
consideration,  and  wealth  will  always  command  in- 
fluence. The  Cynics,  who  derided  these  arrangements 
in  society,  did  not  so  much  exhibit  any  magnanimity 
of  character,  ns  they  exposed  their  ignorance  and  con- 
tracted views.  In  their  indiscriminate  scoffing  at 
what  they  termed  Ambition,  they  little  perceived  how 
much  they  injured  the  cause  of  Virtue,  by  repressing 
every  spirited  exertion,  by  extinguishing  the  flame  of 
worthy  emulation,  by  deadening  tlmt  enthusiasm 
without  which  nothing  good  and  great  was  ever  ac- 
complished. Whilst  they  decried  Vanity,  they  rooted 
up  at  the  same  time  much  of  that  regard  for  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  others  j much  of  that  social  affection, 
which  is  in  some  instances  the  guarantee  of  propriety, 
as  it  is  in  others  the  incentive  to  Virtue.  When  Dio- 
genes trod  upon  Plato’s  robe,  and  exclaimed,  *'  I 
trample  under  foot  the  pride  of  Plato,”  the  Safe's 
reply  to  the  Cynic  seems  not  without  its  justice : 
"True,  but  it  is  with  the  greater  pride  of  Diogenes." 

In  regard  to  the  inscnsiLility  of  the  Cynics  to 
decorum,  several  of  their  outrages  upon  public  man- 
ners are  enumerated  by  Sextus  Empiricus  •,  and,  per- 
haps, there  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  this  avowed  enemy  to  them,  and 
to  their  derivative  Sect  the  Stoics.  But  other  particu- 
lars in  the  history  of  the  Cynics,  show  that  they  were 
not  slow  or  timid  in  illustrating  by  their  example  the 
doctrines  which  the)'  promulgated  } and  if,  os  it  is 
agreed,  it  was  one  of  their  leading  principles,  that 
time  and  place  could  moke  no  difference  in  the  morality 


of  actions,  and  that  no  expression  could  be  improper  Scm-ca.— 
which  related  to  transactions  which  were  proper,*  it Spiral 
is  easy  to  itnagiue  what  extravagances  of  conduct  Pbi,whwl»1*y 
these  Philosophical  caricaturists  may  have  exhibited,  v— 
and  in  what  licentiousness  of  language  they  may  have  * roai 
indulged.  These  aliens  and  obtruders  into  civilized  Joq 
society,  when  they  treated  Shame  ns  a factitious  senti-  * 
ment,  and  decried  Modesty  and  self-respect,  showed  a A.  d. 
systematic  perverseness  which  has  provoked  the  repre-  170. 
hension  of  Cicero  for  its  profligacy, t and  the  opposi- 
tion even  of  the  licentious  Mandevillc,  from  the 
ignorance  which  it  implies  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature. 

We  proceed, however,  to  ah istory  of  thcscyon  School  The  Stoics, 
of  the  Stoics  ; and  wc  may  premise,  that  the  charac- 
ters of  the  individuals  belonging  to  it  varied  so  materi- 
ally from  one  another,  and  so  materially  also  influenced 
the  doctrines  which  they  promulgated,  that  the  system 
of  the  Stoics,  as  delivered  by  Zeno,  can  scarcely  be  re- 
cognised in  the  ostentatious  pretensions,  and  quibbling 
paradoxes,  of  Chrysippus  > and  that  it  requires  some- 
thing like  chemical  art  to  detect  any  remnant  of  the 
same  ingredients,  when  the  compound  has  been  fil- 
tered by  the  good  sense  of  Pametius,  or  sublimed  into 
the  gasconade  of  Seneca. 

After  detailing,  therefore,  a few  particulars  in  the 
life  of  Zeno,  wc  shall  subjoin  a brief  summary  of  the 
physical  and  moral  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  as  they 
appear  to  have  been  expounded  by  him  ; and  shall 
interweave  in  the  narrative  of  bis  successors  those 
prominent  points  in  which  they  extended  or  deviated 
from  the  notions  of  their  founder. 

Zeno  was  born  at  Citium,  a town  on  the  coast  Zeoo. 
of  Cyprus.  Ilis  father  was  a merchant,  and  in  his  »•  c. 
voyages  to  Athens,  brought  home  some  of  the  pieces  3<j3. 
written  by  the  pupils  of  Socrates.  The  young  Zeno 
was  charmed  with  the  style  of  these  Philosophical  pro- 
ductions. At  the  age  of  thirty-tw  o he  visited  Athens, 
and  from  that  time  forwards  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  Philosophy.  He  attached  himself  at  first 
to  the  Cynic  Crates,  and  then  for  ten  years  placed 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  Slilpo.  He  afterwards 
listened  to  Xenocralcs  and  to  Polcmo,  After  this  The  Porch, 
long  course  of  discipline,  be  ventured  to  open  his 
own  School,  and  selected  the  Portico,  a public  build- 
ing, ornamented  with  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus, 

Myco,  and  Pandnmus,  the  brother  of  Phidias.  This 
place  was,  it  seems,  before  his  time  one  of  general 
resort,  and  was,  from  these  paintings  ami  from  its 
statues,  denominated  the  Painted  Porch ; but  the  lec- 
tures and  discussions  of  which  it  l>erame  the  Theatre, 
soon  imparted  to  it  a celebrity  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  buildings  of  the  same  nature  ; and 
the  followers  of  Zeno  have  been  long  handed  <k>wn 
iu  History,  as  the  Philosophers  of  The  Porch.  The 
regularity  of  Zeno’s  life,  os  well  os  the  severity  of 
his  doctrines,  and  the  keenness  of  his  logic,  ensured 
to  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  Athruians. 


• A#*  audSendt  **t»t  Cytriei,  aut  riyui  f Mi-nut  Stoid  f>ml  Cyrtiti, 
ywi  repreAmfont  rt  irrident.  iju/mI  ea,  ywn»  forma  re  non  tint,  nomi- 
mjAuj  <tc  rerbu  Jtagifittsn  riiramm  : ilia  anion,  yrrar  tmrpia  tint, 
noiuimbua  appcllmai  suit.  Latrodnari,  /muriate,  admllemte,  re 
turpe  at  : t*d  d Heitnr  mom  olnami  ; tibrrii  dare  open not,  re  Aonrr- 
tum  eat,  nomine  etb»cmr*m  pUiruyuf  in  earn  trnUntiaw  al  rudrm 
contra  rerteundurm  dhputantar,  Off.  ] , 35. 

■ y fytdeantm  rrro  ratio  lota  rat  rj  trim  da.  Eat  mlm  tntmlem 
rrmrmdtrr  ttne  fwi  mkU  rectum  car r pot  rat,  mtkd  konertwm. 
Off  1,  41. 
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Biography.  The  keys  of  the  city  were  delivered  into  his  custody. 

A golden  crown  was  presented  to  him,  and  a statue  of 
brass  raised  to  his  honour.  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the 
King  of  Macedon,  whenever  he  visited  Athens,  at- 
tended his  lectures,  and  w us  anxious  to  prevail  on  him 
to  come  to  the  Macedonian  Court.  Zeno's  fame 
seems  to  have  continued  increasing  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  in  his  latter  days  excited  the  jealousy,  or  at 
least  incurred  the  reprehension,  of  Epicurus.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  after  having  presided 
many  years  in  the  Porch.  He  was  tall  in  stature,  thin 
in  person,  abstemious,  with  a countenance  somewhat 
repulsive  and  scowling.  He  wrote  a work  on  the 
Commonweal,  ia  which  he  animadverted  on  the  errors 
of  Plato  with  much  acrimony.  Of  this  work  nothing 
remains,  except  some  few  passages  incidentally  cited 
by  ancient  authors. 

The  Stoics  considered  the  present  system  of  the 
world  as  wrought  out  of  an  original  Chaos  ; but  they 
distinguished  between  the  rude  materials  and  the 
vivifying  principle.  From  the  materials  they  held 
that  the  different  elements  were  produced  by  the 
operation  of  that  mighty  and  pervading  principle, 
which  existed  prior  to  their  production,  and  which 
System  uf  will  survive  their  decay.  The  Stoical  masters  differed 
the  World.  in  their  account  of  the  process  by  which  the  elements 
were  divided  from  one  another.  Zeno  seems  to 
have  considered  that  the  Earth  was  separated  by  its 
own  gravity  and  adhesion  ; that  the  Water  consisted 
of  such  fluid  particles  as  were  not  solid  enough  so  os 
to  conglomerate  into  Earth,  and  yet  were  of  loo  settled 
a nature  to  evuporatc  altogether  iuto  Air  ; that  the  Air 
itself  was  produced  by  exhalation  ; and  that  Fire  was 
produced  from  the  Air  by  flashes  or  coruscations. 
Centripetal  o seems  to  have  had  a tolerably  distinct  notion 
of  the  universality  of  a centripetal  force.  He  main- 
tained that  all  things  which  exist  by  themselves  ore 
moved  towards  the  middle  of  the  whole,  and  likewise 
of  the  world  itself,  and  that  there  is  the  same  cause 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  Infinite  space,  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  earth  in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  is  constituted  os  a point.  It  is  true  that  Zeno  stated 
that  heavy  bodies  are  principally  influenced  by  this 
propensity,  but  he  at  the  same  time  insisted  that  the 
lighter  elements,  as  Air  and  Fire,  did  in  some  respect 
tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  world. 

As  the  Stoics  considered  Water  to  be,  in  one  sense, 
the  basis  of  all  the  elements,  and  Fire  itself  to  be  pro- 
duced from  Water  after  having  been  previously  refined 
into  Air,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  defined  the  Sun 
to  be  a self  guiding  or  intelligent  mass  of  Fire,  gathered 
and  kindled  originally  and  still  constantly  nourished  by 
exhalations  from  the  great  Ocean  ; and  thut  they 
deemed  the  Moon  to  be  nourished  in  the  like  manner 
from  the  exhalations  of  fresh  Water.  They  traced  the 
variations  of  the  Seasons  to  the  approach  or  remoteness 
of  the  Sun.  The  Rainbow  they  considered  as  a rcflcc- 
tion  of  the  Sun’s  rays  from  a humid  cloud. 

The  following  were  the  principal  arguments  ad- 
vunced  by  the  Stoics,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being.* 

exists  in  nature  which  it  would  surpass 


force. 
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not  form  and  arrange  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  Seneca— 
mighty  system  of  the  Universe.  The  Being,  there-  The  Stoical 
fore,  who  produced  these  must  be  something  superior 
to  human  intelligence  or  power;  and  what  can  we  term 
such  a superior  Being,  otherwise  than  a Divinity. 

Every  thing  in  nature  seems  to  admit  of  gradutions. 

In  the  j»rts  of  Creation  which  appear  inanimate,  there 
arc  different  degrees  of  utility,  of  completeness,  and 
of  beauty  ; there  are  greater  or  lesser  approaches  to- 
wards perfection.  In  the  animated  world  there  are  all 
the  varieties  of  susceptibility;  rising  from  the  merest 
torpor  to  the  most  exquisite  sensation,  and  to  the 
most  lively  and  accurate  instinct.  But  in  Reason,  Man 
stands  alone  ; and  is  it  to  he  supposed  that  this  intelli- 
gence, which  in  his  nature  is  coupled  with  a frame  so 
mil  of  impressions  and  infirmities,  should  not  exist 
in  some  higher  degree,  and  be  able  to  exercise  its 
operations  in  some  nobler  mould,  in  some  form 
less  fettered  by  incumbrance,  and  less  exposed  to 
casualty  ? It  is  probable,  surely,  that  Mon,  high 
as  he  stands,  and  far  transcending  all  mere  animals, 
may  yet  be  but  the  lowest  and  most  imperfect  of 
rational  and  intelligent  beings. 

The  universe  is  not  a confused  mass  of  unconnected 
and  isolated  materials.  It  is  coherent.  It  is  orga- 
nized. It  is  a system.  In  every  system  there  is 'home 
preeminent  point,  some  spring  of  nourishment,  some 
centre  of  vitality,  in  dependence  upon  which  all  the 
other  parts  exercise  their  functions,  and  in  reference 
to  which  they  act.  From  this  oil  the  supplies  of 
the  machinery  are  drawn,  to  this  they  all  seem  to  re- 
vert. In  the  vegetable  Kingdom,  the  roots  are  con- 
sidered the  grand  and  primary  organs ; in  the  Ani- 
mal, the  heurt  or  the  brain.  Can  such  an  anomaly 
then  be  supposed,  os  that  the  system  of  the  universe 
itself  is  without  a centre  of  life,  and  motion,  and  in- 
telligence ? Must  it  not  be  inferred,  that  there  & 
some  sovereign  principle  or  sensoriuin  of  the  uni- 
verse, from  the  oceun  of  whose  beauty  all  the  energies 
of  nature  arc  derived,  and  into  which,  after  having 
refreshed  every  part  of  the  system  with  their  tides  of 
health  and  beauty,  they  will  eventually  be  reabsorbed? 

The  Stoics,  however,  at  the  same  time  that  they  main- 
tained the  unity  of  the  pervading  principle,  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  the  prevailing  superstitions,  by 
adopting  them  in  a modified  sense.  They  considered  Polytheism 
the  popular  Divinities  as  figurative  representations  of 
the  various  powers  of  nature ; and  all  the  idle  fables 
connected  with  the  vulgar  Polytheism  were  resolved 
into  allegories,  and  treated  as  treasures  of  mysterious 
wisdom.* 

In  considering  the  Moral  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  it  Morals, 
will  be  only  necessary  to  advert  to  those  peculiarities 
by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  the  other 
Philosophical  Sects  of  antiquity.  In  opposition  to 
the  Epicureans,  instead  of  resolving  Reason  into  In- 
stinct, and  considering  the  pursuit  of  Happiness  as  a 
quest  of  Pleasure  on  a more  enlarged  scale,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  other  extreme,  and  maintained  that  the 
first  impulses  of  nature  are  evidences  of  an  inherent 
and  connatural  self-love.  They  argued  that  the  first 
gleams  of  desire,  as  they  are  directed  to  things  appro- 
priate and  conducive  to  welfare,  are  scintillations  of  an 
innate  Reason  and  prudential  faculty.  Since  the  natu- 
ral desire  of  infauts  in  their  earliest  moments  are 

• Cfc.  dt  Mat.  Dtvr  tu  24. 
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Biography,  directed  to  things  beneficial,  and  their  aversions  are 
>^^.1 calculated  to  guard  them  from  things  that  would  be 
From  injurious ; this  School  stoutly  maintained  that  these 
b.  c.  particular  affections  imply  a deliberate  preference 
420.  of  what  is  good  for  the  whole  nature,  and  that  those 
to  movements  which  have  the  appearance  of  Bcnscless 
a.  *>.  organic  impulse,  are  the  evolutions  of  an  inherent 

170.  prudence,  and  of  a native  self-love.  They  argued 

further,  that  the  seminal  principle  of  self-preservation 
must  be  the  ground  of  all  original  appetite  and  aver- 
sion, and  not  any  pursuit  of  Pleasure  as  such,  or  any 
declination  from  Pain  as  such ; for  that  Pleasure  and 
Pain  are  merely  the  result  and  consequences  of  certain 
actions  ; now  these  consequences  cannot  be  anticipated 
before  experience,  and  therefore  cannot  originally,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  the  ground  of  the  actions  them- 
selves. In  the  inanimate  creation,  where  Pleasure 
cannot  be  felt,  there  is  still  some  inherent  principle 
which  directs  the  roots  of  trees  to  feel  their  way  into 
appropriate  layers  of  soil  or  moisture,  and  their 
branches  to  shoot  upwards  into  the  congenial  atmos- 
phere. In  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  life  and  health 
are  preserved  by  some  sulutifcrous  influence  of  the  same 
kind.  If  in  human  nature  these  original  motives  to 
action  were  mere  animal  propensities  to  the  blind  quest 
of  Pleasure,  Nature,  which  in  other  instances  is  so 
vigilant  and  conservative,  would  in  the  case  of  Man 
often  impel  to  injury  and  destruction.  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  Reason  being  resolved  into  blind  appetite, 
what  is  termed  Instinct  in  the  earliest  impulses  of  the 
human  frame  ought  to  be  exalted  into  a modification 
of  Reason. 

The  Stoics  further  argued,  that  though  Utility  is  a 
great  object  of  desire,  and  a great  test  of  the  morality 
of  actions,  it  is  not  the  only  consideration  which  im- 
pels to  action  that  all  Knowledge  is  desirable  on  its 
own  account,  without  reference  to  the  practical  bene- 
fits which  it  produces  ; that  the  curiosity  of  children 
is  an  indication  of  a character  inseparable  from  the 
human  mind  ; and  that,  however  disguised  or  counter- 
acted by  circumstances,  a thirst  for  information  and  a 
yearning  after  truth,  ore  constituent  parts  of  our  nature. 
The  gratification  of  these  intellectual  longings  and 
aspirations,  was  therefore  held  by  them  to  be  in  itself 
an  ultimate  object  of  desire  ; and  os  we  have  seen, 
that  they  considered  the  appetites  merely  as  modes  of 
self-love,  or  expressions  ot  the  endeavour  after  perfec- 
tion, it  was  in  perfect  consistency  with  such  principles, 
that  they  held  the  virtues,  and  the  acquisitions  of 
Science,  to  he  desirable  in  themselves,  without  reference 
to  the  benefits  resulting  from  them  to  the  individual, 
or  to  the  community. 

The  great  excellence  of  the  Stoical  Morals  consisted 
in  the  elevation  which  they  gave  to  the  sense  of  duty. 
When  the  understanding  once  ascertained  what  was 
proper  to  be  done,  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  con- 
science were,  in  their  estimation,  the  universal  and  in- 
variable rule  of  conduct.  Their  Moral  rules,  though 
they  may  sometimes  sound  as  if  they  had  a speculative 
cast,  were  all  applied  to,  and  intended  for  sound*  practi- 
cal use.  They  considered  the  conclusions  of  experience 
respecting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  the  voice  of 
Nature  announcing  the  destinations  and  duties  of  indivi- 
duals. No  progress  can  be  made  towards  the  perfection, 
scarcely  any  even  to  the  developement,  of  the  human 
faculties,  without  Society.  Society,  therefore,  is  the 
natural  state  of  Man ; the  nature  of  his  body  and  his 


mind  as  clearly  indicating,  that  it  was  intended  by  Scaer^— . 
Providence  that  he  should  live  in  a social  state,  as  the  The  Stoical 
structure  of  other  animals  shows  them  to  be  adapted  ^donophy 
to  the  peculiar  elements  in  which  they  live.  The 
faculty  of  reasoning  and  language  prove  that  Man 
was  intended  for  intercourse  of  this  kind,  as  clearly  as  ^‘0q 
the  construction  of  his  lungs  indicates  that  he  was  to* 
calculated  for  the  atmosphere  which  he  respires.  The  A D. 
moment  that  the  social  nature  of  Man  is  recognised  by  j jo. 
the  understanding,  the  duties  which  that  condition  in- 
volves are  implicitly  comprehended  as  matters  of 
paramount  importance.  The  process  by  which,  in 
general,  the  affections  extend  themselves  from  the 
individual  to  his  home,  his  Country,  and  mankind  at 
large,  is  indeed  somewhat  reversed  in  the  reflective  and 
unimpassioned  system  of  the  Stoics $ and  the  pupils 
of  that  School  are  taught  rather  to  knov>  their  duties, 
by  applying  the  conclusions  of  their  Reason  to  their 
particular  situation,  than  to  feel  them  by  having  their 
sympathies  gradually  expanded.  But  the  coincidence 
between  these  deductions  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  natural  suggestions  of  the  heart,  is  mutually 
illustrative  to  both. 

The  character  which  the  Stoics  have  given  of  a Meal  per- 
Wise  man,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  misrepre-  fection 
sentation.  It  was  their  aim  to  describe  such  a being  ^M»ctcr 
as  should  be  a constant  model  for  the  admirers  of 
virtue  to  mould  their  own  characters  by,  as  far  as 
human  infirmities  would  permit.  So  far  were  the 
pupils  of  the  Stoical  School  from  pretending  that  they 
had  attained  such  a degree  of  perfection  themselves, 
that  they  expressly  declared  that  their  great  Masters, 

Zeno,  Clean thes,  and  Chrysippus,  were  themselves  far 
deficient,  and  that  although  worthy  of  all  veneration, 
they  did  not  attain  to  the  uieal  ox  human  excellence. 

The  Stoic  masters  in  their  description  of  the  Wise 
man  have,  as  might  be  expected,  concurred  in  accu- 
mulating such  qualities  as  tend  to  make  a man  at  once 
most  independent  and  moat  useful  to  others j thus  they 
attributed  to  him  an  absolute  commund  over  his  pas- 
sions, and  a mind  so  well  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
nature,  as  not  to  be  surprised  at  its  apparent  deviations 
and  irregularities.  There  was  indeed  some  variation 
in  the  notions  of  their  different  masters,  whilst  some 
regarded  independence  of  mind,  and  others  usefulness 
as  the  great  object  of  pursuit.  Thus  Chrysippus 
urged,  that  a Wise  man  ought  to  apply  himself  to 
some  office  in  the  Commonwealth,  whilst  Apollodorus 
maintained  that  a Wise  man  ought  to  imitate  the 
Cynics.  It  is  a striking  proof  of  the  superstition  of 
the  Stoics,  that  amongst  the  qualities  of  their  ideal 
character,  they  attributed  to  him  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy and  divination  j they  held  that  he  must  know 
those  signs  which  are  communicated  by  Gods  and 
Dtcmons  in  the  relations  of  human  life ; that  he  must 
be  able  to  interpret  dreams,  and  be  versed  in  the 
mystery  of  Augury.  They  not  only  held  that  their 
Wise  man  would  on  adequate  occasions  willingly  sacri- 
fice his  life  for  his  Country  and  friends,  but  they  held 
that  he  would  destroy  himself  when  subjected  to  the 
torture  of  continued  and  racking  pain,  or  afflicted  by 
some  lingering  and  incurable  disease. 

As  for  as  the  Stoics  endeavoured  to  raise  themselves, 
by  the  contemplation  of  a perfect  character,  to  some- 
thing above  humanity,  their  design  was  good  and  likely 
to  be  beneficial.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perpetual  con- 
trast between  these  strange  and  exaggerated  notions. 
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Biography,  associated  as  they  were  with  the  name  of  Stoicism, 
^ was  calculated  to  estrange  the  pupils  of  that  School 
From  froOT  the  ordinary  habits  and  feelings  and  affections  of 
c-  aocietv.  Whilst  they  revolved  in  their  imagination  the 
perfections  of  the  Wise  man,  they  felt  an  additional  dis- 
to  gust  or  a sanctified  pity  for  the  prejudices,  the  error*, 
A*  n*  an(]  the  delusions  of  those  around  them.  Though  they 
^ expressly  disavowed  the  presumption,  yet  they  uncon- 
sciously identified  themselves  with  the  model  of  their 
admiration.  When  they  considered  their  imaginary 
Wise  man  exempt  from  the  failings  dnd  infirmities  of 
nature,  and  that  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind 
be  concentrated  all  the  honours  which  power  and 
dignity  seemed  to  bestow  ; the  young  aspirants  would 
often  feel  a Cynical  aversion  from  the  conflicts  of  life, 
and  rest  contented  with  that  superiority  which  vanity 
easily  generates  in  the  fancy.  They  were  taught  to 
consider  their  Wise  man  as  a character  mighty,  elevated, 
and  possessed  of  great  power,  yet  at  the  same  time 
void  of  all  pride  ; he  was  the  only  person  qualified  to 
be  a King  or  Magistrate ; and  in  accordance  with 
their  model,  the  conceit  of  their  own  importance  was 
often  disguised  from  others,  and  sometimes  concealed 
from  themselves  by  the  appearance  of  a rough  in- 
dependence or  a virtuous  humility. 

But  from  this  general  Criticism  on  the  doctrines  of 
Zeno,  we  must  turn  to  pursue  the  History  of  his  School, 
and  to  glance  at  the  modifications  introduced  by  his 
Gennihes.  successors.  C leant  lies  was  a native  of  Assus,  a city  in 
b.  c.  iflolm.  He  was  originally  a wrestler,  and  he  preserved 

390.  through  life  that  vigour  and  hardiness  of  frame  which 

qualified  him  for  his  first  profession.  His  poverty  was 
extreme;  and  whilst  attending  the  School  of  Zeno  in 
the  daytime,  he  was  compelled  to  work  for  his  subsist- 
ence during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  as  a common 
carrier  and  drawer  of  water.  It  is  related,  that  his 
healthy  appearance,  whilst  he  was  apparently  with- 
out any  means  of  support,  excited  the  attention 
of  the  Police  ; and  when  he  was  summoned  to  give 
an  account  of  his  means  of  providing  a livelihood, 
the  gardener  under  whom  he  drew  water,  and  a 
woman  for  whom  he  ground  flour,  came  forward  to 
attest  his  extraordinary  industry.  His  faculties  were 
not  quick,  but  his  application  compensated  for  the 
defects  or  peculiarities  of  lus  natural  disposition. 
Zeno  admired  him  for  his  seal  and  perseverance,  and 
instituted  him  his  successor.  He  wrote  fifty-six 
volumes,  all  of  which  are  lost.  But  Cicero  hits 
noticed  one  of  his  illustrations,  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
and  Stobseus  have  preserved  a few  of  his  memorable 
sayings.  The  illustration  given  by  Cicero  is  this  : 
'*  To  place  in  a conspicuous  point  of  view  the  impro- 
priety of  considering  Pleasure  as  the  ultimate  object 
of  pursuit,  and  Virtue  aa  merely  subservient  and  sub- 
sidiary, Cleanthes  desired  his  hearers  to  suppose  a fair 
tablet  placed  before  their  sight,  in  which  Pleasure  was 
represented  enthroned  in  majesty,  with  the  Virtues 
ministering  to  her  as  attendants  upon  her  state, 
whispering  to  her  that  they  were  born  to  do  her  ser- 
vice, and  that  their  only  end  and  aim  in  existence, 
was  to  show  her  honour  by  waiting  in  her  train,  or 
executing  her  commands.*’ 

Caryiippu*  Chrysrppus  was  a native  of  Solis,  a town  of  Cilicia, 
but  early  in  fife  devoted  himself  to  Philosophy,  and 
****•  fixing  his  residence  in  Athens,  attended  the  School  of 
Cleanthes.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  that 
logical  subtilty,  and  that  faculty  of  quick  discrimina- 


tion, which  constituted  at  once  the  strength  and  the  Seaeciu— . 
foible  of  his  character.  His  ingenuity  and  address  Tb*  StoicA 
were  inexhaustible ; and  as  he  pressed  keenly  and  ***l**0#oPhy 
without  reserve  upon  the  weak  points  of  his  antago- 
nist’s  arguments,  spoke  without  reference  to  any  system  1 roin 
on  his  own  j>art,  and  seemed  regardless  of  every  thing 
except  the  point  immediately  under  discussion,  he  was  to  ’ 
found  to  be  a most  redoubtable  and  vexatious  dispu-  a.  d. 

taut,  and  his  character  stood  high  as  a leader  in  that  170. 

warfare*  of  words  in  which  the  Athenians  so  much 
delighted.  To  him  the  Stoical  Philosophy  owes  that 
store  of  perverse  and  exaggerated  conceits,  with 
which  it  was  embarrassed  and  disfigured.  It  procured 
applause  for  Chrysippua,  and  amazed  the  by -s Landers, 
when  he  advanced  that  all  crimes  were  of  equal  mag- 
nitude, because  ail  were  equally  deviations  from  right  $ 
or  maintained  that  the  virtuous  man  alone  was  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  power,  and  was  incapable  of  error. 

To  show  his  logical  skill,  he  adopted  and  insisted 
upon  many  of  the  most  absurd  and  revolting  of  the 
Cynical  notions  ; and  we  must  refer  to  Sextus  Empiri- 
cus for  details  which  muy  prove  Chrysippus  to  have 
been  a hardy  controversialist,  but  which  cannot  im- 
press any  one  with  a favourable  opinion  of  him,  either 
as  a champion  of  good  sense,  or  as  a friend  of  virtue. 

After  Chrysippus,  Panretius  and  Posidonius  supported  Puurtius, 
the  character  of  the  Stoical  School,  and  indeed  did  oUit 

much  to  retrieve  it  from  his  extravagances.  But  the  **•  c* 

Philosophy  of  Greece  was  naturalized  at  Rome  by  136. 
Cicero.  The  opinions  of  the  Stoics  were  a favourite  Posidonius, 
study  of  the  Homan  Lawyers  in  particular  j and  it  »*r. 
has  been  said,  that  some  of  those  terse  maxims  of  the  B-  c* 
Roman  Code,  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  *35. 
general  law  of  Europe,  may  be  traced  as  having  ori- 
ginated in  thot  School.  By  the  Roman  Poets,  too,  Stoicism 
the  doctrines  of  Stoicism  were  much  cultivated  ; and  Introduced 
Lucan  has  condensed  into  a few  lines  the  leading  prin-  *nU>  Ron,c* 
ciples  of  the  Sect,  when  giving  the  character  of  Cato.* 

But  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Antoninus,  are  the  three 
principal  names  which  supported  the  glory  of  Stoicism 
under  the  Roman  Emperors ; and  we  shall  proceed  to 
apeak  of  their  several  characters  and  merits  some- 
what compendiously,  since,  considering  the  limits  of 
our  general  work,  we  have  perhaps  already  expatiated 
somewhat  too  Largely  in  developing  the  peculiarities 
of  Stoicism. 

Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca  was  born  at  Cordova,  in  the  Seneca, 
eighth  year  before  Christ.  His  father  was  Marcus  Annteus  n.  c. 
Seneca,  a Rhetorician  of  eminence,  some  of  whose  8. 
productions  have  come  down  to  us.  ilia  mother’s 
name  was  Hclvio.  He  had  two  brothers,  Marcus 
Annaeus  Novatus  and  Lucius  Annaeus  Mela.  .Seneca 
was  of  a delicate  frame  of  body,  and  was  during  the 
early  period  of  his  life  much  afflicted  with  ill  health. 

He  commenced  his  studies  under  his  futhcr  j but  lec-  Education, 
tures  on  the  media  of  proof,  and  on  the  modes  of 
awakening  the  passions,  served  rather  to  stimulate 
than  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  He  was  anxious  to 
inquire  deeper  into  the  nature  of  Man,  and  to  learn 
what  could  be  known  about  the  system  of  the  Universe. 

For  this  purpose  he  commenced  his  studies  under  Sotio 
the  Pythagorean,  a man  whose  exemplary  habits  at 
once  sanctified  and  illustrated  the  doctrines  which  he 
ex|K>unded.  But  the  ardour  of  Seneca’s  mind  wan 
such  as  not  to  allow  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  system 
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inculcated  by  Sotio,  to  the  exclusion  of  further  re- 
search. He  was  initiated  by  Attains  in  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Stoical  doctrine.  He  studied  the  Peripatetic 
Philosophy  under  PBpirius  Fabian  ; and  he  learned, 
os  far  as  an  institution  which  despises  all  learning  can 
be  taught,  the  whimsies  of  the  Cynics  from  Demetrius. 
This  latitude  of  inquiry,  and  rejection  of  exclusive  par- 
tialities, continued  with  Seneca  through  life;  and  to  this 
habit  we  may  attribute  the  characteristic  excellences, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  peculiar  blemishes,  of  his 
writings.  His  intercourse  with  Demetrius  ripened 
into  intimacy;  and  in  his  progress  in  the  world,  when 
fortune  had  heaped  honours  upon  him,  the  courtier 
and  the  favourite  did  not  abate  his  esteem  or  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  Cynic.  But  the  system  of  the  Stoics 
was,  upon  the  whole,  the  favourite  with  Seneca. 

By  his  fathers  advice  he  then  mixed  in  the  active 
concerns  of  life,  and  commenced  his  exertions  as  a 
Pleader  at  the  Bar.  At  Rome,  the  pursuits  of  a Lawyer 
and  of  an  Advocate  were  kept  much  more  distinct 
than  they  usually  hare  been  in  modern  times.  It  re- 
quired the  labour  of  many  years  to  qualify  a man  to 
practise  os  a Jurist;  and  the  continued  and  tedious 
comparison  of  texts,  and  cases,  and  precedents  was 
preliminary  to  the  formation  of  that  character  of  an 
authorized  and  solemn  expositor  of  Law,  which  is 
most  nearly  expressed  by  the  modern  term  of  a 
Chamber-Counsel.  A few  hours  study,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  could  give  a smattering  of  the  terms  of  Art, 
and  a sketch  or  the  general  principles  of  Law,  was  all 
that  was  thought  necessary  by  the  ancient  Roman* 
for  the  qualification  of  an  Advocate  or  Pleader  at  the 
bar. 

We  are  informed  by  the  unknown  author  of  the 
Dialogue  on  the  Causa  of  the  Decline  of  Eloquence,  that 
Seneca  distinguished  himself  during  the  short  period 
whilst  he  practised  at  the  Bar,  by  the  weight  and 
pointedness  of  his  remarks  ; but  that  he  was  as  defi- 
cient in  his  pleadings  as  he  afterwards  showed  himself 
to  be  in  his  writings,  in  that  uniform  progression  and 
flow  of  thought,  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  the 
character  of  Eloquence.  His  success,  however,  was 
such,  that  he  become  desirous  of  advancing  himself  in 
public.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Qiucstorate, 
and  became  at  length  a distinguished  favourite  in  the 
Court  of  Claudius.  But  in  consequence  of  an  imputed 
familiarity  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus, 
be.  with  some  others,  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  ba- 
nished to  the  Island  of  Corsica.  His  conduct  during 
exile  deserves  to  be  remarked,  os  illustrative  of  the 
tendency  of  that  Philosophy  which  he  advocated  and 
professed.  In  his  letters  to  his  own  friends,  he  boasts 
of  the  opportunities  now  allowed  him  for  retirement 
and  study,  and  makes  an  ostentatious  display  of  the 
means  of  wisdom  and  independence  which  were 
afforded  him  by  solitude  and  retreat ; he  vaunted  that 
his  happiness  vraa  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances, and  that  a Wise  man  could  And  a home  and  a 
Country  in  any  quarter  of  the  earth.  In  his  letters 
to  the  Emperor,  however,  his  submissions  arc  abject  j 
and  his  solicitations  for  leave  to  return  ore  unquali- 
fied, spiritless,  -and  pitiful.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his 
Reflections  on  Exile , has  adopted  the  spirit  and  the 
style  of  Seneca’s  Stoical  letters  ; and  we  know  that  the 
magnanimity  of  this  modern  Courtier  and  Philosopher 
was  on  a par  with  that  of  his  ancient  prototype.  Cicero, 
on  the  contrary,  though  the  occasion  of  his  banish- 
ment reflected  honour  rather  than  disgrace  upon  his 


character,  instead  of  playing  off  the  idle  jargon  of  Senear— 
words,  or  making  any  hypocritical  boast,  or  affecting  ■^',e  Stoical 
an  indifference  to  the  regard  and  esteem  of  his  cotin-  ***“k#0P*l3r 
try  men,  gave  way  too  much  to  the  painfulness  of  an  ' 
exile  which  was  unjustly  inflicted  upon  him  ; and 
indulged  in  expressions  of  sensibility,  which,  however 
natural,  and  however  amiable,  have  been  reflected 
upon  as  amongst  the  blemishes  of  his  character. 

Cicero,  however,  with  whatever  frankness  he  may  have 
unbosomed  his  own  feelings  of  weakness  during*  exile, 
was  recalled  by  the  unsolicited  and  spontaneous  sum- 
mons of  his  own  free  countrymen.  Seneca,  whilst  affect- 
ing to  the  world  to  pride  himself  in  his  compulsory 
seclusion,  procured  a remission  of  his  sentence  by  un- 
dignified and  unmanly  intreatics  to  a tyrant.  Beside* 
his  own  direct  submissions,  his  return  is  said  to  have 
beeu  accelerated  by  the  mediation  of  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero.  After  his  return,  Seneca  was  engaged  Totor  sod 
first  as  the  Tutor  of  Nero, and  afterwards  as  his  Minieter;  Minister  of 
in  both  capacities  he  seems  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  N«°* 
pupil  and  of  the  Roman  People,  but  in  neither  of  them 
did  bis  conduct  escape  obloquy.  As  a Tutor  it  is  said, 
that  he  sanctioned  the  excesses  of  his  pupil ; whilst 
in  fact,  be  probably  only  modified  irregularities  which 
he  could  not  restrain.  As  a Minister,  he  has  been  made 
responsible  for  several  of  the  outrages  of  his  Sovereign  j 
though  he  may,  perhaps,  deserve  the  credit  of  repres- 
sing, rather  than  the  imputation  of  instigating  such 
perversions  of  power.  Certain  it  is,  that  that  part  of 
Nero's  reign  in  which  Seneca  participated  in  the  admin- 
istration of  government,  is  not  marked  by  atrocities  so 
numerous  or  so  intolerable  as  those  which  disgraced 
the  latter  part  of  it.  The  amplitude  of  Seneca's  for- 
tune, whilst  Minister,  is  another  particular  which  has 
been  objected  to  him  by  the  ccnsurers  of  his  character. 

But,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be  with  some  of  his 
Stoical  eulogies  upon  poverty,  and  Cynical  tirades 
against  wealth  and  luxury,  the  acquisition  of  opulence 
cannot  be  otherwise  a reproach  to  him ; since  extortion, 
or  any  dishonourable  practice,  is  not  imputed  to  him. 

Still  less  can  there  be  any  serious  charge  brought 
against  him  from  his  mode  of  enjoying  his  property. 

His  own  personal  habits  arc  admitted  to  have  been 
temperate,  and  even  abstemious ; and  if  he  delighted 
in  the  elegance  of  his  gardens,  or  gratified  himself  by 
the  number  and  extent  of  his  villas,  such  indulgences 
were  suitable  to  his  condition  and  circumstances, 
though  not  to  his  pretensions  to  austerity  ; and  were  m 
rational  and  creditable  mode  of  enjoyment.  Umbrage, 
however,  was  given  to  Nero,  by  some  particular  in 
Seneca's  conduct  j and  the  tyrant  made  Plso’s  con- 
spiracy a pretext  for  the  destruction  of  the  Philosopher. 

The  particulars  of  Seneca’s  death  are  recorded  with  His  death, 
much  minuteness  by  Tacitus.  That  author  mentions 
the  frivolous  circumstances  by  which  Nero  endeavoured 
to  entrap  him  into  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  conspirators,  as  well  as  the  dignified 
answer  of  Seneca  ; in  which,  after  explaining  his  own 
refusal  to  see  Piso  on  one  occasion,  as  being  unwell, 
and  having  no  reason  to  prefer  another  man  s welfare 
to  bis  own,  “ Csesar  himself,”  he  added,  **  knew  that 
he  was  not  a man  of  compliment,  having  received 
more  proofs  of  his  freedom  than  of  his  flattery."  This 
answer  of  Seneca’s  was  delivered  to  Nero  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Popptea  ami  Tigellinus,  his  infamous  favour- 
ites. Nero  inquired  whether  it  could  be  collected 
from  Seneca’s  manner,  that  he  had  any  intention  of 
suicide.  The  Tribune  answered,  that  Seneca  was  so 
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Biography,  little  discomposed  by  his  visit,  that  he  afterwards  con- 
tinned  ft  story  which  he  happened  to  be  relating  at  the 
From  time.  Nero  sent  him  back,  with  peremptory  orders 

c*  foe  Seneca  to  put  himself  to  death.  The  Tribune,  who 

himself  had  been  engaged  in  Piso's  conspiracy,  had 
10  not  resolution  enough  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  a 
A’  ***  message;  and  therefore  despatched  one  of  his  officer* 
*70*  with  it.  Seneca,  upon  receding  the  command,  ex- 
pressed bis  desire  to  make  some  alterations  in  his  Will; 
but  the  officer  refusing  to  allow  him  access  to  his 
papers,  he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  told  them,  thut, 
since  nothing  else  was  left  to  him,  he  could  at  least 
bequeath  to  them  the  picture  of  his  life ; and  inti- 
mated that  some  of  the  features  of  lib  own  character 


wit  to  reason,  and  to  express  something  weighty  and  Senrc*. — 
solid  in  a striking  manner,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  The  Stoic*! 
that  he  should  sometimes  have  succeeded.  But  be  ^“lowtphy 
is  justly  termed  the  grund  corrupter  of  Homan 
Eloquence;  and  his  style,  brilliant  as  it  is,  is  the  Br°™ 
more  dangerous  on  account  of  the  author's  abili-  420* 
tics.*  It  is  a perpetual  succession  of  efforts,  and  in  the  to  * 
range  of  antitheses,  of  points,  of  figures,  prettinesses  a.  d. 
and  exaggerations,  the  reader  finds  himself  without  170. 
intermission,  amused,  surprised,  dazzled,  baffled,  and 
fatigued.  There  is  no  repose  in  the  composition,  and 
thoughts  and  expressions  which  singly  might  make 
some  impression,  are  lost  in  the  crowd  of  others  w hich 
are  protruded  with  equal  ostentation,  and  with  the 


were  the  best  model  for  them  on  the  present  occasion. 
When  some  of  them  gave  way  to  their  feelings  of 
grief,  he  rebuked  them  for  their  want  of  fortitude,  or 
of  foresight ; “ Where  now,"  said  he, " is  our  boasted 
Philosophy ; or  of  what  avail  is  it,  if  it  fails  us  when 
the  most  required  ? We  cannot  any  of  us  have  been 
unaware  of  the.  character  of  Nero  ; after  the  murder 
of  his  mother  and  his  brother,  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  spare  his  preceptor."  The 
death  of  Seneca  was  a lingering  one,  from  the  ex- 
hausted and  the  emaciated  state  of  his  frame.  He 
opened  the  veins  in  his  arms,  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife,  and  other  friends,  and  afterwords  those  in  his 
legs.  Finding  this  course  ineffectual,  he  persuaded 
his  wife  to  quit  the  room,  and  procured  a draught  of 
poison  to  be  administered  to  him.  As  this,  too,  seemed 
to  fail  in  its  influence,  lie  desired  to  be  removed  into 
a warm  bath  ; and,  us  he  entered,  he  sprinkled  those 
who  stood  near  him,  saying,  u I offer  this  libation  to 
Jupiter  the  Deliverer."  His  life-blood  then  gushed 
forth,  and  he  speedily  expired. 

HUt Works.  Seneca's  works  consist  of  separate  Treatises,  On 
linger;  Consolation  ; Providence;  Tranquillity  of  Mind; 
Constancy ; Clemency  ; Tlte  Shortness  of  Life ; A Happy 
Life ; Retirement ; Benejits ; of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  Epistles;  and  of  seven  Books  of  Quest  ions 
in  Satural  Philosophy  and  History.  As  a Philosopher, 
Seneca  is  certainly  not  entitled  to  very  high  respect, 
either  for  the  consistency  or  the  temperateness  of  his 
opinions.  His  general  principles  arc  those  of  the 
Stoics  ; but  his  fondness  for  display  and  exaggeration, 
makes  him  caricature  even  some  of  their  paradoxes. 
He  thus  maintains,,  ill  one  place,  that  the  Wise  man  of 
the  Stoics  is  not  an  ideal  figment ; hut,  that  it  has 
been  realized  in  many  individuals  of  the  Sect,  and 
that  it  is  such  a model,  as  it  is  expected  others 
should  attain  to.  In  another  place  he  proposes  Bion's 
insensibility  as  a model  of  Stoical  wisdom,  when  after 
the  loss  of  his  wife  and  children  in  the  course  of  a 
siege,  he  boasted  that  he  was  consummately  happy, 
because  he  had  escaped  himself ; for  a Wise  man  has 
no  concern  about  any  thing  else ; his  own  person  is 
the  whole  of  his  property. 

But  Scueca  does  not  scruple  to  adopt  any  notion, 
however  inconsistent  with  the  leading  principles  of 
Stoicism,  if  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  showing 
some  of  his  turns  and  niceties  of  diction.  He  is,  in- 
deed, to  be  considered  rather  ns  a moral  declaimcr,than 
as  a Philosopher  of  any  Sect.  As  a Moralist,  his  theory 
inclined  to  the  asperities  and  singularities  of  Cynicism. 
His  love  of  effect,  and  constant  affectation  of  brilliant 


same  glare.  A sentiment,  which  in  the  pages  of 
Tully,  we  should  find  reflected  in  one  continued  im- 
pression, as  from  a clear  mirror,  is  dealt  out  to  us  in 
the  sentences  of  Seneca,  as  from  a gloss  fantastically 
cut  into  a thousand  spangles. 

Contemporaneous  with  Seneca  flourished  Dio  of  Dion 
Prusa,  surnamed  Chrysostom.  His  character  is  handed  PruMraa. 
down  as  that  of  a severe  and  unsparing  cenaurer 
of  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  time.  His  speeches 
which  remain  to  us  are  rather  remarkable  for  their 
abruptness  and  affected  importance,  than  fur  any 
genuine  vigour  or  eloquence. 

Epictetus  was  the  great  ornament  of  the  Stoic  Epictetus, 
School  during  the  reigns  of  Doroitian  and  Hadrian.  dutcinHer 
Born  a slave,  and  maimed  in  person,  he  obtained  his  A*  **• 
manumission  by  the  excellence  of  his  conduct ; and  not  H»l» 
only  instructed  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  by  his  irre- 
proachable example  and  illustrious  doctrine,  but  hits 
edified  succeeding  ages  by  those  precepts  which 
his  pupil  ami  admirer  Arrian  collected  into  a manual 
of  moral  wisdom,  and  illustrated  with  n commentary. 

No  Philosopher  has  surpassed  Epictetus  in  urging  the 
claims  of  virtue  to  independence.  His  maxims  are 
terse  and  pregnant  with  sense,  and  his  exhortations 
earnest  and  affectionate.  Though  there  is  much  seve- 
rity of  discipline  recommended,  there  is  no  sternness 
in  the  manner  of  the  teacher.  He  speaks,  perhaps, 
with  some  degree  of  injustice  of  the  world  at  large  ; 
and  too  often  describes  Virtue  os  necessarily  in  a state 
of  persecution.  But  no  production  of  any  heathen 
writer  Is  better  adapted  than  the  manual  which  is  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Epictetus,  to  summon  Virtue 
to  a proper  steadiness  and  reliance  upon  itself,  or  to  arm 
a wavering  mind  with  resolution  amidst  the  occasional 
discouragements  and  untoward  circumstances  of  life. 

Next  in  succession  to  this  illustrious  slave  among  Marcus 
the  ornaments  of  the  Stoic  School,  appears  the  Aurelius 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  'The  particulars  Antoninus, 
of  this  noble  Roman's  public  life  will  be  found  traced 
in  some  of  our  future  pages.  It  is  unnecessary  1'°- 
here  even  to  glance  at  those  victories  on  the  Eu- 
phrates and  on  the  Danube,  by  which  the  Philoso- 
phic Monarch  protected  the  boundaries  and  ensured 
the  subsequent  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

His  reign  forms  part  of  the  happy  period  in  which 
the  vast  extent  of  that  Empire  has  been  characterised, 
as  having  “ been  governed  by  absolute  power  under 
the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wisdom/’  The  predilection 
of  Antoninus  for  the  Stoical  system  displayed  itself  early 
in  his  life.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  commenced 


sentences,  naturally  carried  him  to  such  on  extreme.  • Quinctiliao  has  very  justly  sketched  the  character  of  Seneca, 

Ah  a writer,  Seneca  may  be  commended  for  occa-  12.V  dmlrtto*  vittit,  is  one  of  the  ten*  and  closely 

sional  felicities ; and  as  he  was  always  striving  to  add  applicable  stroke*  by  which  be  pourtrey*  him. 
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Biography,  that  discipline  of  patience  and  self-restraint,  which 
* in  after  life  enabled  him  to  be  the  master  of  himself, 
whilst  he  was  the  Sovereign  of  the  world.  Through- 
out life  his  self-command  was  complete  and  exemplary. 
In  his  youth  he  was  not  a slave  to  the  favour  of  his 
passions,  nor  was  he  the  plaything  of  ambition  in  his 
maturer  age.  In  his  Palace  he  preserved  the  strictness 
and  system  of  a General.  In  his  camp  he  composed  a 
great  part  of  those  Philosophical  meditations  which 


170. 


will  immortalize  his  name.  Even  his  own  favourite  Seneca. — 
sect  never  carried  him  away  captive  from  good  sense,  TheStoieal 
or  led  him  to  indulge  in  their  extravagant  pretensions  ^*“OBOpliy’ 
and  paradoxes.  His  character  is  a bright  example  of V— 
the  best  influence  of  the  Stoical  tenets,  operating  upon  Bn£n 
a mild  temper  and  amiable  disposition ; and  supply iug  430 

that  firmness  and  energy  which  are  most  required  for,  to’ 
but  are  rarely  found  combined  with  such  a nature.  a.  d. 

170. 


SERVIUS  SULPICIUS  G A L B A. 

raoM  a,  d.  68  to  69. 


Biography.  Galba,  whom  the  goodwill  of  the  Army  and  the 
+_r-  v J concurrence  of  the  Senate  raised  to  the  Throne  of  the 

From  (jiesars,  was  descended  from  the  Sulpician  family  ; an 

,A.  d.  ancient  and  patriotic  race,  who  distinguished  t hem- 

68.  selves,  in  the  curly  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  as 
to  the  enemies  of  Regal  power  and  domination.  His 

69.  mother,  Mummia  Achaica,  derived  her  lineage  from 
GiSh*?*0*  Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Corinth,  and  from  Quintus 

Lutatius  Catulus,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
the  Republic,  and  who  was  less  powerful  than  his  two 
great  contemporaries,  Pompey  and  Catsar,  only  be- 
cause he  was  more  virtuous,  and  more  sincerely 
attached  to  the  interests  of  his  Country.* 

Nero  the  The  extinction  of  the  family  of  Augustus,  which 
last  of  the  place  at  the  fall  of  Nero,  forms  an  important 
family  of  era  jn  ^ {j^tcry  0f  Rome.  Though  the  Imperial 
°8'  Government  originated  in  the  military  ascendancy 
which  terminated  a Civil  war,  and  had  been  supported 
hitherto  by  strength  of  arms,  yet  the  respect  which 
already  began  to  be  felt  for  hereditary  right  restrained 
the  power  of  the  soldiers,  and  prevented  them  from 
gratifying  their  avarice,  as  they  afterwards  did,  by  set- 
ting up  the  Empire  to  open  sale.  But  the  death  of 
Nero,  os  Tacitus  remarks,  brought  to  light  a secret  of 
State.  It  was  then  discovered  that  an  Emperor  could 
be  mode  elsewhere  than  at  Rome ; that  force  alone 
was  sufficient  to  determine  the  choice  ; and,  conse- 


quently,  that  the  nomination  of  the  Caesars  to  the 
Throne,  was  thenceforth  to  be  regarded  as  the  privilege 
of  the  Army. 

Galba  Galba  was  at  Terragonia  in  Spain  when  he  listened 

adopts  to  the  first  proposals  of  revolt  against  Nero,  and  took 
the  first  steps  to  succeed  that  infatuated  Prince,  as  the 
the  Throw.  ** e£u*  °f  *be  Homan  Government.  But  being  unwilling 
to  incur  the  reproach  which  is  justly  attached  to  re- 
bellion, his  measures  were  for  some  time  unsteady, 
and  his  views  undetermined.  He  was  desirous  to 
ascend  the  Throne,  but  was  averse,  notwithstanding, 
to  the  sanguinary  counsels  which  were  urged  upon 
him  by  his  confederates ; and  we  find,  accordingly, 
that  even  after  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  Lieutenant 
to  the  Senate  and  Roman  People,  he  was  more  inclined 
to  wait  the  issue  of  events,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
some  fortunate  contingency,  than  boldly  to  open  a path 


• Suet.  Galba,  2,  Statuarum  tthtlu  Pronepotem  tc  Qtrinli 
Catuli  Capital, Hi  temper  adteripttrit. 
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to  supreme  power  by  the  arms  of  his  legions.  It  re-  Serna* 
q Hired  all  the  eloquence  of  Titus  Vinius,  an  officer  in  Sulplciu* 
the  Praetorian  guards,  to  rouse  him  from  his  indecision. 

He  was  reminded  that  the  army  under  his  command 
had  already  proceeded  too  far  to  retreat  either  with  rcni 

honour  or  with  safety ; for  that  to  have  deliberated  ...f* 

whether  they  should  continue  faithful  to  Nero,  was  in  to* 
fact  equivalent  to  having  thrown  off  their  allegiance.  $9. 

The  defeat  of  Vindcx  in  Gaul  added  greatly  to  his  Hit  imieci- 
pcrplexity.  Virginius  at  the  head  of  a victorious  *loo  and 
army  refused  either  to  accept  the  Empire  himself,  or 
to  cooperate  with  Galba  in  raising  a third  person  to 
the  Throne;  persisting  in  his  resolution  to  acknow- 
ledge no  Sovereign  but  such  as  should  be  elected  by 
the  Senate,  and  be  recommended  by  that  venerable 
body  to  the  fidelity  of  the  legions.  Clodius  Macer,  who 
enjoyed  a command  in  Africa,  hod  more  ambition  and 
less  principle  than  Virginius  ; for  as  long  as  he  could 
hope  to  profit  by  the  partiality  of  his  troops,  he  did 
not  allow  the  sense  of  his  crimes  to  prevent  him  from 
aspiring  to  the  purple.  The  General  who  led  the  army 
on  the  Tower  Rhine,  was  likewise  actuated  by  selfish 
motives;  having  resolved  to  reserve  his  power,  either 
to  promote  his  own  views  at  Rome,  or  to  purchase,  by 
the  employment  of  it,  the  countenance  and  protection 
of  the  new  Emperor.  Distracted  by  a condition  of 
things  so  little  propitious  to  his  undertaking,  Galba, 
we  are  informed  by  Suetonius,  was  about  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  an  act  of  suicide,  when  the  news 
was  brought  to  him  at  Clunia  or  Colonia,  by  his  faith- 
ful dependent  lcelus,  that  Nero  bad  just  fallen  a victim 
to  the  indignation  of  the  People ; and  that  the  voice 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  acclamations  of  the  Army, 
had  already  invited  the  great-grandson  of  Catulus  to 
enter  the  Palace  of  Augustus.* 

The  example  of  the  Praetorians  in  the  Capital,  was  The  Oorer- 
soon  followed  by  the  legions  which  were  serving  in 
the  Provinces.  Virginius,  who  was  importuned  by 
his  soldiers  to  become  their  master,  not  only  refused 
to  accede  to  their  wishes,  but  finally  prevailed  upon 
them  to  swear  allegiance  to  Galba.  Vespasianus,  too, 
who  at  that  period  was  prosecuting  a war  against  the 
Jews,  sent  his  son  Titus  to  pay  homage  to  the  successor 
of  Nero;  and  even  the  turbulent  cohorts  of  Africa 
allowed  the  life  of  their  unprincipled  Chief  to  be  taken 
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Biography,  away,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  yield  an  un- 
V*v^/  divided  obedience  to  the  new  Caesar. 

From  x he  only  cause  of  disturbance,  which  threatened 

**  D*  the  tranquillity  of  Oalba’s  reign,  arose  from  the 

cs*  ambitious  designs  of  tbe  worthless  Nymphidius  ; who 

i®  had  betrayed  the  con fidence  of  Nero,  and  turned  against 

6 h-  him,  in  the  very  crisis  of  rebellion,  the  powerful 

diusexcstes  swords  of  tbe  Imperial  guards.  This  faithless  ad- 
tmuhlea  at  venturer,  who  had  bribed  the  troops  by  the  promise 
Rome.  of  an  immense  gratuity,  first  aspired  to  the  distinc- 

tion of  being  appointed  for  life  sole  Prefect  of  the 
Pretorian  cohorts,  and  soon  afterwards  raised  his  views 
to  the  Throne  itself.*  He  held  Galba  in  contempt,  as 
a feeble  old  man  who  could  no  longer  endure  the 
fatigues  of  military  service  j whilst  he  ascribed  to 
himself  all  the  merit  of  the  late  revolution,  the  triumph 
gained  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  the  overthrow  of  an 
intolerable  and  disgraceful  despotism.  He  knew,  be- 
sides, that  the  Emperor  was  at  once  too  parsimonious, 
and  too  much  attached  to  the  ancient  discipline  to  gra- 
tify the  inordinate  expectations  of  the  soldiers,  by 
bestowing  the  largess  which  himself  had  promised  j 
for  which  reason  he  found  it  easy  to  induce  a great 
body  of  the  Pretorlans  under  his  command  to  identify 
his  interests  with  their  own, and  to  look  forward  to  his 
preferment  as  the  only  means  whereby  their  hopes 
could  be  realized.  But  his  nefarious  schemes  were 
defeated  by  the  prudent  loyalty  of  Antonius  Honora- 
tus,  the  Tribune  of  a Pretorian  cohort ; who,  by  an 
eloqueot  speech  which  he  addressed  to  the  troops, 
affected  so  deeply  their  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  their 
feelings  of  shame  and  resentment,  that  he  prevailed 
upon  the  whole  camp  to  avenge  at  once  the  cause  of 
Nero,  and  to  prove  their  fidelity  to  his  successor,  by 
bringing  the  factious  Prefect  to  a condign  punishment. 
Is  put  to  The  soldiers  immediately  rushed  to  arms  ; and  raising 
death  by  a shout,  which  they  knew  wonld  bring  Nymphklius  to 
the  soldier*  pOSl>  they  seized  the  opportunity  of  despatching 
him  with  a thousand  wounds.  His  body  was  forth- 
with placed  in  an  iron  cage,  and  exposed  to  the  view 
of  the  whole  Army.f 

Character  Unfortunately  for  Galba,  the  men  who  succeeded 
(of  V'ioiuf.  to  the  power  of  Nymphidius,  were  neither  more  vir- 
tuous nor  more  deserving  of  confidence  than  that  in- 
triguing commander.  Titus  Vinius,  who  became  the 
chief  Minister  of  State,  was  dissolute  in  his  manners, 
and  tainted  in  his  reputation.  His  early  life  was 
marked  by  vices  so  gross,  as  to  have  drawn  down  upon 
him  the  indignation  even  of  Caligula,  by  whom  he 
was  cast  into  prison  for  attempting  the  virtue  of  his 
General’s  wife,  while  encamped  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy.  He  was  afterwards  suspected  of  stealing 
a golden  cup  at  the  tabic  of  Claudius  j an  offence 
which  that  Emperor  punished,  by  directing  that  at  the 
next  entertainment  he  alone  should  be  served  on 
earthenware.  But  daring,  ingenious,  and  active,  be 
was  too  valuable  a person  to  be  finally  disgraced.  He 
triumphed  above  all  impeachment  ; and  when  he 
was  intrusted  by  Nero  with  the  Government  of  Nar- 
bonnese  Gaul,  he  displayed  so  much  integrity  and 


zeal,  as  to  render  doubtful  all  the  charges  which  had  Serein* 
been  brought  against  him.  Tacitus  describes  him  as 
one  of  those  persons  whose  minds  show  an  equal  de-  v t**ib*'  , 
gree  of  intensity  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  or  of  vicej  and 
who,  in  order  to  reach  a splendid  reputation,  require 
only  the  assistance  of  favourable  circumstances  and  of  gg  ’ 
suitable  motives.  But  the  height  to  which  he  was  to* 

raised  by  Galba,  proved  the  occasion  of  his  final  ruin ; 69. 

and  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  power  with  which 
he  was  invested,  proved  the  cause  or  the  pretext  for 
the  tragical  events  which  attended  the  close  of  this 
Monarch's  reign.* 

Nor  was  Cornelius  Laco,  who  obtained  from  Galba  And  of 
the  office  of  Pretorian  Prefect,  possessed  of  either  vir-  9** 
tue  or  talent  sufficient  to  support  the  interests  of  his 
Imperial  master.  He  appears  to  have  been  no  less  de- 
ficient in  courage  than  in  honesty  ; and  the  Historian 
of  these  times,  accordingly,  gives  way  to  his  indignation 
so  far  as  to  remark,  that  the  union  of  the  most  cowardly 
of  men  with  the  most  wicked,  drew  hatred  and  con- 
tempt upon  the  Government  of  the  Prince  in  whose 
service  they  were  employed.f  There  is  no  doubt  that 
almost  all  the  faults  with  which  the  short  reign  of  Galba 
was  chargeable,  ought  to  be  laid  to  their  account.  His 
love  of  justice,  good  order,  and  military  discipline, 
was  of  little  avail,  when  opposed  by  the  corruption 
and  avarice  of  his  principal  servants j and  though  it 
was  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  tbe  Sovereign 
was  animated  with  a desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  he  was  punished  for  the  evil  which  be 
allowed  his  Ministers  to  commit.  X 

But  perhaps  the  severity  of  his  manners,  his  ad-  Austerity 
vanced  age,  and  his  parsimonious  habits,  operated  more  ^ 
unfavourably  than  even  tbe  misconduct  of  his  servants,  JJJJba* 
in  alienating  from  him  the  affections  of  his  subjects  in  * *' 

tbe  Capital.  Suetonius  observes,  that  when  tbe  Emperor 
began  his  journey  to  Home,  he  was  preceded  by  an  evil 
report  of  avarice  and  harshness.^  On  the  way,  too,  be 
affected  a formidable  appearance,  wearing  the  military 
dress  aa  if  he  had  been  about  to  carry  hostilities  into 
an  enemy’s  country  ; and  carrying  a dagger  suspended 
to  bis  breast,  as  if  the  dread  of  assassination  had  been 
ever  present  to  his  mind.  Nor  were  his  actions, 
during  his  progress  towards  Rome,  at  all  calculated  to 
soften  the  impression  which  arose  from  his  menacing 
attitude.  Enraged  against  certain  towns  in  Sfjain 
and  Gaul,  which  had  deliberated  too  long  before  they 
declared  in  his  favour,  he  punished  some  by  imposing 
exorbitant  taxes,  and  vented  his  fury  against  others  by 
demolishing  their  fortifications.  Such  officers,  more- 
over, as  hod  incurred  his  resentment  or  suspicion,  were 
put  to  death  without  mercy ; and  in  some  instances 
he  extended  his  brutal  vengeance  even  to  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  who  had  fallen  under  the  weight 
of  his  displeasure.  Mitbridates  and  Cingtmius  Yarro, 
the  accomplices  of  Nymphidius  and  Petronius  Tur- 
piiianus,  who  had  no  other  fault  than  that  of  being 
faithful  to  Nero,  were  ordered  for  military  execution  ; 
a proceeding  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  people 
of  Rome ; for  as  these  distinguished  persons  were  con- 
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.demned  without  being  heard  in  their  own  defence, 
) they  perished  with  all  the  commiseration  which  is 
usually  bestowed  upon  the  innocent  and  oppressed. 

But  on  event  which  occurred  immediately  before  he 
entered  the  City,  rendered  the  Emperor  an  object  of 
hatred  as  well  as  of  fear  to  the  greater  port  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  Marines  whom  Nero  had  formed  into 
a regular  legion,  and  who  had  thereby  acquired  a rank 
! more  honourable  among  die  Romans,  than  that  which 
they  formerly  held  in  the  public  service,  proceeded 
about  three  miles  from  the  gates  to  meet  Galba,  in 
order  to  solicit  from  him  a confirmation  of  the  honour 
which  his  predecessor  had  conferred  upon  them.  The 
Emperor,  rigidly  attached  to  the  forms  of  discipline, 
attempted  to  satisfy  them  with  an  ambiguous  answer, 
craving  time  to  consider  maturely  a matter  of  so  much 
importance.  Regarding  delay  in  this  case  as  equiva- 
lent to  a refusal,  the  petitioners  urged  their  suit  with 
an  importunity  bordering  on  disrespect,  and  some  of 
them  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  draw  their  swords 
with  the  view  of  intimidation.  Snch  conduct  could 
not  escape  the  reprehension  of  Galba.  He  ordered 
the  cavalry  which  attended  him  to  repel  force  by 
force  } and  a conflict  ensuing,  many  of  the  Marines, 
ns  well  as  of  the  unarmed  multitude,  were  wounded 
or  put  to  death.  Dion  Cassius  writes,  that  seven 
thousand  were  cut  to  pieces  upon  the  spot,  and  that  a 
great  number  more  were  committed  to  prison,  where 
they  lay  till  the  accession  of  Otho.  Suetonius  adds, 
that  he  decimated  those  who  escaped  the  sword#  of 
his  horsemen,  and  agrees  with  the  other  Historians  of 
his  time  in  remarking,  that  to  have  entered  the  City 
amidst  so  much  blood  and  slaughter,  was  universally 
regarded  as  a most  inauspicious  circumstance.  The 
people  who  had  formerly  been  taught  to  despise  him 
as  a weak  sluggish  old  man,  now  viewed  hum  as  an 
object  of  horror  and  apprehension.* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  public  measures 
of  such  a ruler  would  be  viewed  in  a favourable  light. 
His  justice  was  pronounced  severity,  his  economy  was 
called  avarice,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  was 
held  as  rustic  coarseness.  He  was  greatly  blamed  for 
an  act  of  patriotism,  which,  in  better  times,  would 
have  secured  the  confidence  and  applause  of  the 
Romans.  He  disbanded  a cohort  of  Germans,  the 
ordinary  guard  of  the  Csesars,  and  intrusted  the  safety 
of  his  person  to  the  fidelity  of  the  native  soldiers  ; 
thus  putting  an  end  to  a practice  which  has  always  been 
found  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  despotism 
and  the  decay  of  public  liberty.  But  Galba  had  not 
studied  the  valuable  art  of  doing  good  things  with  a 
becoming  grace.  He  satisfied  himself  with  the  wis- 
dom and  integrity  of  hi#  conduct  ; and  thus,  while  he 
laboured  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  his  Country,  and  to 
revive  her  institutions,  his  zeal  met  with  no  other  re- 
ward than  obloquy  and  distrust.  Satire  aimed  its  bit- 
terest shafts  at  him.  If  an  expression  in  a Play,  or  a 
song,  conveyed  a satirical  allusion  to  decrepid  age  or 
stingy  parsimony,  the  audience  instantly  applied  it  to 
their  Emperor,  with  shout#  of  merriment,  and  repeated 
the  words  again  and  again,  with  the  strongest  accents 
of  derision  and  triumph.  Invention  was  indulged  to 
the  utmost  h»  imagining  cases  equally  ludicrous  and 
mean,  in  which  the  unpopular  Monarch  was  supposed 
to  hare  displayed  his  characteristic  propensities.  For 
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example,  the  malicious  wits  of  Rome  maintained,  that 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Terragonia  presented  the  Em- 
peror with  a crown  of  gold  weighing  fifteen  pounds,  he 
insisted  that  it  was  three  ounces  deficient  j and  that,  ^ 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  he  ordered  it  to  be  melted  down, 
and  placed  in  the  scales,  divested  of  all  extraneous 
matter.  They  gave  out,  too,  that  whenever  he  saw  a 
sumptuous  feast  placed  on  the  Imperial  table,  his 
appetite  was  taken  away  by  the  recollection  of  the 
cost ; and  that  instead  of  eating  he  could  only  utter 
groans  and  prudential  maxims,  and  deplore  the  misery 
of  his  fate,  which  condemned  him  to  witness  such 
unseasonable  profusion.  They  said  that  he  rewarded 
the  integrity  of  his  steward  by  the  present  of  a few 
peas  j and  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  so  charmed 
with  the  notes  of  a flute,  which  was  played  during  an 
entertainment  in  the  Palace,  that  he  drew  from  his 
purse  a sum  of  money  equal  to  three  farthings,  and 
bestowed  it  with  an  air  of  generosity  upon  the  match- 
less performer.* 

These  ridiculous  fictions  were  not  lost  upon  the  I 
credulous  malignity  of  the  Roman  populace  \ and  a 11 
measure  which  Galba  actually  adopted,  to  repair  the  ^ 
losses  of  the  public  Treasury,  contributed  not  a little  n 
to  aggravate  the  rumours  which  were  circulated  * 
against  him.  Finding  upon  inquiry  that  the  foolish 
donations  of  Nero  amounted  to  a very  large  sum,  he 
resolved  to  have  the  whole  refunded,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one-tenth  > but,  as  Tacitus  observes,  the  per- 
sons who  had  received  the  late  Emjteror's  benefactions, 
were  too  prodigal  of  money  to  have  even  one- tenth 
remaining,  and  had,  besides,  neither  lands  nor  income 
which  Galba  could  attach.  Determined  that  this 
financial  expedient  should  not  be  defeated,  the  thrifty 
Monarch  proceeded  to  adopt  measures  against  those 
Into  whose  hands  the  Imperial  presents  had  passed, 
cither  in  the  way  of  purchase,  or  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  trade.  The  vexation  and  inconvenience 
which  attended  this  step  were  extreme.  Many  houses 
and  estates  were  brought  into  the  market  ; and  no 
fewer  than  thirty  members  of  the  Equestrian  Order 
were  implicated  in  the  investigation,  and  exposed  to 
great  pecuniary  losaf 

The  public  were  not  grieved  to  find,  that  those  whom  ( 
Nero  had  enriched  by  improper  means,  were  now  ren-  r 
dered  as  poor  as  those  whom  he  had  robbed  ; but  they  1 
were  indignant  to  perceive  that  Vinius,  and  the  other 
favourites  about  Court,  to  whose  counsels  the  harsh 
measures  described  above  were  every  where  attributed, 
indulged  meanwhile  in  the  most  unbounded  luxuiy  j 
abused  in  a very  shameful  manner  the  influence  which 
they  had  acquired  over  Galba ; protected  the  guilty  j 
oppressed  the  innocent ; and  set  up  to  sale  every  office, 
privilege,  and  immunity,  which  the  Government  could 
bestow.  Tigellinos,  one  of  the  most  infamous  and  mis- 
chievous of  Nero’s  Ministers,  aud  whose  punishment 
the  People  never  ceased  to  demand,  was  observed  in 
particular  to  enjoy  the  countenance  of  several  power- 
ful persons  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  had  purchased 
the  good  offices  of  Vinius  by  large  eums  of  money, 
the  fruit  of  his  intrigues  and  corruption  $ and  the 
latter  induced  Galba  to  publish  on  ordinance  in  defence 
of  a miscreant,  who  had  been  the  principal  agent  in 
Nero's  worst  crimes,  representing  that  he  laboured 
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Biography,  under  a mortal  disease,  which,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
would  soon  terminate  his  life  ; and  condemning  the 
cruel  and  vindictive  disposition,  which  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  a man  who  was  already  enduring  a severe 
affliction  under  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Gods.* 

From  this  period  the  most  moderate  and  even 
, patriotic  measures  pursued  by  Gatba  were  misrepre- 
raSl  and1"  ftentc<1*  aDti  a foundation  for  dislike  and  suspi- 
dwgusted.  cion.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  kept  the  soldiers  to  their 
duty ; that  he  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  those 
who  by  their  false  accusations  had  occasioned  the 
death  of  innocent  persons;  that  he  delivered  up  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  laws  such  slaves  as  had  borne  unjust 
evidence  against  their  masters ; that  he  recalled  those 
who  under  pretence  of  treason  had  been  driven  into 
exile  by  Nero,  and  restored  them  to  their  rank  and 
fortunes.  His  wisdom  and  good  intentions  were 
equally  despised.  The  corrupted  populace  regretted 
the  dissipation  and  spectacles  which  occupied  the  cares 
of  the  late  reign  ; the  theatrical  amusements  and  ex- 
ploits of  the  Circu9,  in  which  their  days  and  nights 
were  passed.  The  more  thoughtful  perceived  that  the 
Government  would  be  at  once  capricious  and  severe 
in  the  hands  of  an  old  soldier,  whose  rules  of  adminis- 
tration were  derived  from  the  habits  of  a camp ; 
while  the  men  of  Consular  and  Patrician  dignity  had 
already  been  made  to  feel,  that  the  whole  authority  of 
their  Order  was  sunk  in  the  intrigues  and  venal  ambi- 
tion of  a few  military  adventurers.f 
The  Array  The  crisis  of  Gaiba's  fate  was  no  doubt  accelerated 
dissatisfied,  by  his  injudicious  conduct  towards  the  Provincial 
armies,  whose  affections  he  ought  to  have  secured 
while  he  was  engaged  in  suppressing  the  arrogance  of 
the  Praetorians  at  Rome.  To  the  Gauls,  indeed,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  under  Yindex, 
be  was  advised  to  grant,  not  only  a remission  of  tri- 
bute, but  even  the  more  important  gift  of  Citizenship, 
with  all  the  honours  and  privileges  which  belonged 
to  natives  of  Italy.  The  troops  in  Germany,  however, 
who  had  followed  the  victorious  standards  of  Virginius, 
and  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
honour  of  the  Senate,  were  allowed  to  pass  unrewarded; 
on  which  account,  though  they  were  now  commanded 
by  a General  nominated  by  Galba,  they  did  not  fail  to 
express  their  disappointment,  in  language  which 
breathed  mutiny  and  rebellion.  When  intelligence  was 
brought  to  Galba,  that  the  Guards  were  dissatisfied  be- 
cause no  gratuity  bad  been  conferred  upon  them  at  bis 
accession,  be  replied,  in  a spirit  no  longer  suited  to  the 
character  of  Romans,  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  levy 
soldiers,  not  to  buy  the m.  This  answer  completely  alien- 
ated the  Army  at  home  and  abroad.  Insulted  and  angry 
at  the  haughty  style  which  he  assumed,  the  legions,  as 
■well  as  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  showed  themselves  ready 
for  a change ; and  nothing  was  now  wanting,  but  a 
plausible  pretext,  to  induce  them  to  invest  a more 
liberal  roaster  with  the  ensigns  of  Imperial  power,  t 
Galba  at  length  opened  hU  eyes  to  his  situation,  but 
he  mistook  the  cause  of  the  odium  and  contempt  into 
which  his  character  had  fallen.  He  imagined  that  the 
People  despised  him  because  he  had  no  heir  to 
succeed  him  on  the  Throne ; for  which  reason  he 
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determined  to  adopt  a young  man  of  such  birth  and  Servias 
qualities,  as  would  revive  for  the  head  of  the  Govern-  Sulpidua 
ment  that  respect  and  affection  to  which  his  childless 
old  age  had  for  some  time  rendered  him  a stranger. ' 

Vinius  was  eager  in  his  recommendation  of  Otbo,  a 
personage  who  figured  in  a manner  not  very  creditable 
to  his  sense  or  virtue,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
who,  on  account  of  the  equally  abandoned  Popptea, 
was  sent  into  an  honourable  exile,  as  Governor  of 
Lusitania.  With  the  fickleness  and  want  of  faith 
which  distinguished  his  whole  life,  Otho  was  the  first 
commander  of  a Province  who  declared  against  his 
master;  and  the  strenuous  exertions  which  he  then 
made  to  secure  the  crown  for  Galba  arose,  it  is  said, 
from  the  expectations  which  he  even  at  that  time 
entertained  of  being  adopted  by  him,  and  raised  to 
the  name  of  Csesar. 

That  hope  was  daily  flattered  by  the  partiality  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  assurances  of  Vinius  ; for  the  latter, 
whose  daughter,  it  was  reported,  was  to  become  the 
wife  of  Otho,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  effect  an 
object  so  dear  to  them  both.  But  the  views  of  Galba 
were  otherwise  directed.  He  appears  to  have  sus- 
pected the  selfish  motives  of  his  Minister,  which  were 
artfully  exposed  by  Laco  and  IceJus;  and  Tacitus 
thinks  that,  in  his  choice  of  a successor,  the  old  Em- 
peror was  principally  actuated  by  a regard  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  by  bis  knowledge  of  Otho’s  cha- 
racter, notorious  at  once  for  vice  and  insincerity. 

The  love  of  virtue,  and  a sentiment  of  patriotism.  And  fates 
determined  his  election  in  favour  of  Piso  Licinianus,  on  Pise 
I Sc  rib 
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the  son  of  M.  Crassus  and  Scribonia,  whose  ripe  years 
and  pure  morals  promised  long  happiness  and  pros- 
perity to  the  Empire. 

This  unfortunate  person  had  been  adopted  by  one  of 
the  Piso  family,  probably  after  the  death  of  his  father 
and  mother,  who,  as  well  ns  his  elder  brother,  fell 
victims  to  the  jealousy  of  Claudius.  Another  brother 
was  slain  by  order  of  Nero,  while  Piso  himself  was 
driven  into  exile,  whence  he  seems  not  to  have  re- 
turned till  after  the  revolution  which  placed  Galba  on 
the  Throne.  Suetonius  assures  us,  that  this  Emperor 
had  been  always  fond  of  Piso,  and  hod  even  resolved, 
long  before  he  attained  supreme  power,  to  make  him 
the  heir  of  his  name  and  fortune.  Others  think  that 
the  new  Caesar  owed  his  elevation  to  Laco,  the  Praeto- 
rian Prefect,  who  had  formerly  been  acquainted  with 
him,  but  who,  on  this  occasion,  pretended  to  be  an 
entire  stranger  to  his  history,  in  order  that  his  recom- 
mendation might  not  be  suspected  of  personal  or  in- 
terested feelings.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  Galba 
was  much  delighted  with  the  severe  manners  and  spot- 
less reputation  of  his  adopted  son.  Taking  him  by  the  Addrua  of 
hand,  at  a meeting  of  the  principal  Officers  of  State,  he  ***,lja 
addressed  him  in  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  set ruo’ 
forth  with  much  earnestness  the  duties  which  he  bad 
to  perform,  and  the  dangers  and  temptations  which  it 
should  be  his  study  to  avoid.  " Let  the  fate  of  Nero,” 
said  he,  “ ever  be  before  your  eyes.  Think  of  the 
end  of  that  unhappy  Prince,  whose  empty  mind  was 
inflated  with  pride,  merely  because  he  could  reckon 
in  his  family  a long  line  of  Csesars  ! It  was  not  Vin- 
dex,  with  his  thousands  of  unarmed  Gauls,  nor  I with 
my  single  legion  that  overturned  his  Government.  It 
was  his  own  debauchery,  and  his  monstrous  cruelty 
that  forced  mankind  to  shake  off  his  detestable  yoke  ; 
and  to  create  an  example,  till  then  unknown,  of  an 
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Biography.  Emperor  condemned  and  punished.  Though  raised 
to  this  high  station  of  rank  and  power  by  the  success 
From  of  our  arms,  and  by  the  more  legitimate  authority  of  a 
a.  d.  and  unanimous  election  ; and  though  disposed  to 

68.  govern  with  the  strictest  regard  to  justice,  and  to  all 

J?  the  rights  and  charities  of  social  life,  we  must  be 

C9*  prepared  to  meet  the  attacks  of  envy,  and  even  of 
disaffection.  Be  not,  however,  dismayed,  though  a 
few  factious  politicians,  or  mutinous  soldiers,  should 
disturb  the  commencement  of  your  reign.  When  the 
act  which  1 now  perform  is  made  known  to  my  peo- 
ple, their  affections  to  roy  Government  will  be  con- 
firmed , and  my  otd  age,  the  chief  occasion  of  their 
reproach  and  fear,  will  be  entirely  forgotten.  The 
bad,  it  Is  true,  will  always  regret  Nero,  but  it  must  be 
our  study  that  none  except  the  bad  may  ever  have 
cause  to  regret  him.”* 

**  The  best  and  shortest  rule  that  I can  lay  down  for 
your  conduct  is,  to  reflect  on  what  you  yourself  have 
approved  or  condemned  in  the  conduct  of  other 
Princes.  Here,  the  Government  rests  on  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  those  for  whose  behoof  it  is  exer- 
cised ; for  there  are  not  in  this  country,  as  in  some 
others,  only  two  classes  of  men,  the  one  bom  to  cer- 
tain command,  and  the  other  to  constant  and  unreflect- 
ing obedience.  On  the  contrary,  you  arc  called  upon 
to  govern  a people,  who,  as  they  are  not  qualified  to 
enjoy  a boundless  freedom , so  assuredly  will  not  submit 
to  an  unlimited  semtude/’t 

During  this  scene,  Piso  acquitted  himself  like  one 
who  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  repressing  his 
feelings.  No  sign  of  emotion  was  perceived  in  him 
from  first  to  last.  His  answer  was  full  of  respect 
towards  his  father  and  Sovereign,  and  of  modesty  as 
far  as  it  respected  his  own  character  and  pretensions. 
He  appeared,  says  Tacitus,  neither  elated  nor  insensi- 
ble ; and  every  one  thought  him  more  deserving  of 
Empire  than  eager  to  enjoy  it. 

Galba  Galbn  proceeded  without  loss  of  time,  to  make 

nuke*  known  to  the  Prsetorian  guards  and  the  Senate  the 
adoption  of  Piso.  Combining  in  his  speech  the  brevity 
the  Array10  un  ^mPeror  with  the  manner  and  accent  of  a mili- 
aad  Scute.  twy  chief,  he  informed  the  soldiers  of  what  had  just 
taken  place  ; referring  to  the.  example  of  Augustus 
nnd  the  practice  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  an  autho- 
rity for  so  important  a measure.  He  neglected  to 
mix  any  kind  expression  or  soothing  promise  in  his 
address  to  this  most  capricious  portion  of  his  army, 
accustomed  to  be  courted,  solicited,  and  praised  j 
while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  gloomy  and  dis- 
satisfied ; indignant  that  they  should  be  refused  the 
largess  which  had  usually  been  given  to  them  on  the 
most  peaceful  accession,  in  a case  wherein  the  Emperor 
owed  his  Crown  to  their  arms  or  approbation.  Tacitus 
remarks,  that  a little  liberality  on  this  occasion,  would 
have  secured  to  Galba  the  affections  of  all  orders  of 
men,  and  bound  to  his  interest  the  services  of  the 
Preetorians  ; but  he  chose  to  persevere  in  his  adherence 
to  ancient  maxims,  though  it  was  obvious  to  every 
one  that  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Roman  institutions 
had  passed  entirely  away.  J 
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The  address  to  the  Senate,  was  neither  more  leng-  Scrviu* 
thened  nor  more  conciliatory  than  that  which  he  pro-  ^ulpidus 
nounced  in  the  camp.  Piso  indeed  expressed  himself  in  t GwJb*‘  t 
a kind  and  modest  manner,  and  gained  the  hearts  of 
most  of  his  auditors.  Many  of  the  Senators  approved  of  ro,n 

his  elevation  to  the  purple  ; and  even  those  whose  views  Lg  ' 
pointed  in  a different  directiop,  were  pleased  with  his  to* 
gentle  demeanour,  and  could  not  withhold  their  appro-  69. 
bat  ion  from  the  choice  of  Galba.  But  the  tranquillity  The  Senate 
of  the  Empire  could  no  longer  be  secured  by  any  receive  the 
political  arrangements  adopted  at  Rome.  The  muti-  J*|j“ 
nous  legions  in  Germany  called  openly  for  a new  &TOur*b,Jr* 
master ; threatening  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  add  force 
to  their  demand  by  joining  with  the  disaffected  in  all 
the  Provinces  of  Gaul  and  Italy.  The  Senate,  alarmed 
at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  proposed  to  send  a deputation 
of  its  members  to  appease  the  sedition  ; while  the 
friends  of  the  Emperor  suggested  that  Piso  should  be 
commissioned  at  the  head  of  that  body,  in  the  hope 
that  the  name  of  Ca*sar,  added  to  the  authority  of  the 
Legislature,  would  bring  back  the  soldiers  to  duty 
and  submission.  But  the  conspiracy,  it  is  evident, 
had  already  extended  to  the  Capital  ; for  no  one  would 
consent  to  discharge  the  office  of  Deputy  in  the  pro- 
posed mission  to  the  army  on  the  Rhine  and  Galba, 
compelled  to  receive  the  excuses  of  his  servants,  be- 
came more  and  more  an  object  of  contempt  and 
ridicule. 

Otbo,  meanwhile,  availed  himself  of  these  circum-  Otbo  ex- 
stances,  so  favourable  to  his  aspiring  views.  His  rite* scon- 
private  affairs  had  already  reached  that  point  of  con- 
fusion  and  despair  at  which  frugality  is  useless,  and 
all  the  ordinary  expedients  of  industry  can  afford  no 
relief.  He  acknowledged  that  his  debts  amounted 
to  a sum  equivalent  in  our  money  to  sixteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds ; and  that,  unless  he  were  raised  to 
the  Sceptre,  he  could  no  longer  hold  a place  in  society. 

He  assured  his  friends  that  the  decisive  moment  of 
his  existence  hod  arrived;  and  that  if  he  must  perish, 
it  was  of  no  consequence  to  him  whether  it  should  be 
in  the  field  of  buttle  contending  for  a Crown,  or  in  the 
Forum  struggling  with  his  creditors.  Th<;sc  senti- 
ments, too,  were  supported  in  Otho  by  a firm  and 
resolute  courage,  unlike  the  effeminacy  of  his  man- 
ners, and  the  delicate  exterior  of  his  person.  His 
dependents,  moreover,  accustomed  to  the  voluptuous 
habits  and  the  luxurious  living  which  prevailed  in  the 
Court  of  Nero,  incessantly  stimulated  his  ambition, 
and  advised  him  to  risk  every  thing  in  order  to  gratify 
it.  Such  exhortations  were  calculated  to  please  bis 
vanity  j and  his  splendid  dreams  of  Imperial  mag-* 
niftccnce  and  power  were  almost  converted  into  reali- 
ties by  the  mystical  assurances  of  the  Astrologers, 
who,  it  is  said,  revealed  to  him  that  he  was  chosen 
by  Destiny  to  fill  the  Throne  of  Augustus  after  the 
death  of  Galba.* 

Having  determined  to  encounter  all  the  hazards  of  HU  mo- 
the  momentous  enterprise,  he  employed  his  freed  man  «*** 

Onoinnstus,  in  whose  hands  he  had  placed  about  eight  C0DdHCt’ 
thousand  pounds,  to  gain  a party  among  the  Praeto- 
rians, who  should  hold  themselves  prepared  for  the 
most  daring  attempts.  By  his  presents  und  promises, 
this  agent  bribed  two  inferior  officers  of  that  dis- 
tinguished cohort,  who  undertook  to  provide  a 
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Biography.  certain  number  of  confederate*  well  armed  and  reso- 
lute ; and  thus,  says  Tacitus,  two  soldiers  engaged  to 
dethrone  one  Emperor  and  make  another,  and  suc- 
ceeded.* 

On  the  fifteenth  of  January,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
execution  of  the  plot,  Otho,  according  to  custom 
waited  on  the  Emperor,  and  was  received  as  usual ; 
Progress  of  ^lep  „hich  he  attended  Galba,  who  was  about  to  offer 
yjfoospi-  ^ a aacrifice.  At  this  rite  the  conspirators  had  the 
satisfaction  to  hear  the  Priest  who  consulted  the  entrails 
of  the  victim,  declare  that  there  were  strong  signs  of 
impending  anger  on  the  part  of  the  Gods,  and  of  im- 
minent danger  proceeding  from  a domestic  enemy.f 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  Onomastus  presented 
himself,  and  communicated  the  signal  to  his  master 
that  every  thing  was  ready.  Otho,  excusing  himself 
on  the  pretence  of  private  business,  took  leave  of  the 
Emperor,  and  accompanied  his  freedman  to  the  Forum, 
where  he  found  only  twenty-three  soldiers,  who  saluted 
him  by  the  title  of  Cssar.  His  confidence  gave  way 
at  the  sight  of  so  small  a number,  and  he  appeared 
desirous,  says  Plutarch,  to  relinquish  an  undertaking 
which  had  been  so  badly  concerted.  Bnt  the  soldiers 
would  not  allow  him  to  retrace  bis  steps.  They  put 
him  into  a chair,  and  conducted  him  to  the  camp 
sword  in  hand,  inviting  their  friends  and  companions 
to  follow  their  example.  The  Tribune  who  guarded 
the  gate,  either  taken  by  surprise  or  being  privy  to 
the  conspiracy,  allowed  them  to  enter  without  oppo- 
sition ; while  the  other  officers  on  duty,  unwilling  to 
expose  themselves  to  jeopardy  In  a falling  cause, 
looked  quietly  on  passing  events,  and  permitted  them 
to  take  their  course. 

Piso  »d-  Meanwhile  Galba  continued  to  assist  in  the  pious 
dmws  the  duties  of  the  sacrifice,  and,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  to 
Praetorian  fatigue  with  his  prayers  the  unfriendly  Gods  who  hod 
ftk'ady  declared  for  his  rival.  A report  had  already 
Palace.1  6 reaped  the  Palace  that  the  camp  was  in  a state  of 
mutiny,  and  that  some  man  of  rank  had  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  soldiers.  Piso,  in  order  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  cohort  then  on  guard, 
assembled  them  under  the  windows  of  the  Imperial 
residence,  and  addressed  them  in  a speech  equally  re- 
markable for  eloquence  and  for  knowledge  of  the 
several  characters  whose  interests  were  at  stake.  His 
words  and  authority  produced  a salutary  effect.  The 
Praetorians,  accustomed  to  reverence  the  orders  of 
Cssar,  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  professed  their 
readiness  to  serve  him.  But  the  rest  of  the  military 
were  devoted  to  the  rising  fortune  of  Otho  ; and  the 
zeal  of  the  guards  themselves,  wa a not  long  proof 
against  the  revolutionary  spirit  with  which  the  camp 
and  the  city  was  filled.  $ 

The  friends  of  Galba  were  divided  in  their  opinions 
whether  he  ought  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  Palace,  and 
fortify  himself  against  the  attempts  of  the  infatuated 
soldiery,  or  go  forth  at  the  bead  of  the  bands  which 
still  remained  faithful  to  him,  and  endeavour  to  sub- 
due the  sedition  by  force  of  arms.  The  Emperor, 
who  wanted  neither  courage  nor  dignity  of  sentiment, 
mode  haste  to  determine  in  favour  of  the  nobler 
only  it  was  deemed  a proper  precaution  to 
send  Piso  beforehand  to  the  Praetorian  camp,  to  prepare 
both  omcer#  ftnd  mefl  for  the  reception  of  their  Im- 
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penal  General.  It  was  thought  that  the  great  name  Servio* 
of  the  young  Prince,  the  recent  splendour  of  his  adop-  Sdlpldus 
tion,  and  the  aversion  which  he  was  known  to  bear  to  °*1*,“* 
Vinius,  who  was  now  detested  by  oil  classes  of  the  ' 
people,  would  render  him  agreeable  to  the  military. 

But  the  work  of  sedition  was  completed  before  he 
could  reach  the  camp.  Otho  had  given  instructions 
to  break  open  the  armoury,  and  to  bring  forth  a sup- 
ply of  weapons  for  all  his  adherents,  soldiers  and 
civilians  j and  he  was  already  addressing  them  in  a 
pompous  harangue,  full  of  invectives  against  Galba 
and  his  Government,  to  which  his  audience  were  reply- 
ing in  shouts  of  triumph  and  congratulation.  Upon 
hearing  this  tumultuous  noise  Piso  returned  towards 
the  Palace,  when  be  met  the  Emperor,  who  was  now 
approaching  the  Forum.  At  the  same  moment,  Otho 
despatched  a party  of  soldiers  to  prevent  any  rising 
in  the  city  in  favour  of  Galba,  and  these  happened  to 
reach  the  Forum,  while  the  attendants  of  the  aged 
Monarch  were  striving  to  convey  him  through  it,  on 
his  way  to  the  camp.  No  sooner  did  the  armed  band 
appear,  than  the  standard-bearer  of  the  cohort  which 
was  with  Galba  tore  that  Prince's  image  from  the  pole 
and  threw  it  on  the  ground.  This  act  of  brutal  in- 
solence was  the  signal  for  a general  revolt,  and  all 
the  soldiers  immediately  declared  for  Otho.  Those 
who  carried  Galba,  disconcerted  and  alarmed,  over- 
turned the  litter  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  left  him 
to  the  insults  and  violence  of  the  enraged  conspirators. 

His  last  words  have  been  differently  reported,  accord- 
ing to  the  political  bias  of  the  several  historians  who 
have  written  his  life.  Some  say  that  he  humbly  ex- 
postulated with  his  murderers,  and  promised  to  gratify 
their  wishes  on  all  points,  if  they  would  grant  him  an 
opportunity  of  reforming  his  Government.  Others 
assure  us,  that  he  boldly  presented  his  throat  to  the 
assassins,  and  invited  them  to  strike,  if  they  thought 
the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  required  such  a sacrifice. 

The  barbarity  of  those  into  whose  hands  be  fell,  was 
fully  manifested  by  the  numerous  and  unseemly 
wounds  which  they  inflicted  upon  his  body,  even  after 
he  was  dead.  The  soldier  who  cut  off  his  bead,  at 
first  wrapped  it  in  his  cloak,  there  being  no  hair  on  the 
forehead  by  which  to  hold  it  up ; till  exhorted  by  his 
comrades  to  show  the  trophy  of  their  guilty  exploit, 
he  thrust  his  finders  into  the  mouth,  und  so  raised  it 
in  the  air,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  and  revenge  of  the 
sanguinary  rabble.* 

Vinius,  whose  crimes  were  the  main  cause  of  this  And  of 
conspiracy,  and  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  VjnJusvul 
privy  to  the  designs  of  Otho,  did  not  long  escape  with  Fuw‘ 
impunity.  He  was  rim  through  the  body  by  the  spear 
of  a soldier.  The  virtuous  Piso  encountered  the  same 
fate  } but  it  was  not  until  Semprmiius  Densus,  a Cap- 
tain of  the  Praetorians,  had  sacrificed  his  own  life  to 
protect  that  of  Caesar.  That  generous  Centurion,  the 
only  man,  says  Plutarch,  worthy  of  the  name  of  Roman 
on  whom  the  Sun  looked  daring  that  day  of  guilt  and 
horror,  drew  his  dagger,  and  upbraiding  the  assassins 
with  their  perfidy,  turned  their  blows  against  himself, 
and  thereby  afforded  Piso  time  to  take  shelter  in  the 
Temple  of  Vesta.  His  retreat,  however,  being  imme- 
diately made  known,  he  was  dragged  thence,  and 

• Tack.  Hbt.  15b.  1.  c.  40—42.  Swrt.  Gatt*.  ISO.  Plot,  in 
<7a/£ii.  Taeittn  says,  that  bavin*  presented  bis  throat  Galba  as- 
claimed,  .igrrent  tic  fcrtrrml,  ai  i la  e RepmUicA  a.dcrdwr. 
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Biography,  butchered  at  the  gates  of  the  asylum.  Piso  fell  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  leaving  a name  much  more  splendid 
From  than  his  fortune,  and  having  enjoyed  the  rank  of  heir 
a.  d*  to  the  Roman  Empire  only  during  four  unhappy  days. 

68.  The  body  of  Galba  remained  for  a long  time  exposed 
to  to  every  kind  of  insult,  his  head  having  been  sold  in 
onJer  to  gratify  a mean  species  of  revenge  on  the  part 
of  a freedman,  whose  patron  had  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Emperor.  At  length  the  corpse  of  the 
descendant  of  the  Sulpicii  and  Catali  was  given  to  one 
of  his  slaves,  who  conferred  upon  it  a private  burial 
in  the  gardens  belonging  to  bis  family.  Such  was 
the  end  of  Gnlbo,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
three,  after  enjoying  a prosperous  fortune  during  the 
reigns  of  five  successive  Princes,  and  being  blessed 
with  a degree  of  happiness  whilst  others  reigned,  which 
he  could  not  obtain  from  the  possession  of  supreme 
Character  power  in  his  own  person.  His  talents,  says  Tacitus, 
of  Galba  by  Were  not  of  the  first  order  ; and  in  respect  of  morals, 
Tacitus.  he  was  rather  free  from  vice  than  endued  with  any 
distinguished  virtues.  He  was  neither  indifferent  to 
fame,  nor  passionately  fond  of  reputation.  The  wealth 
of  other  men  never  excited  in  him  either  envy  or 


cupidity  ; he  was  economical  in  the  disbursement  of  Benins 
his  own,  and  rigidly  exact  in  the  administration  of  the  Sulpicius 
public  finances.  He  was  in  too  many  instances 
governed  by  his  friends  and  dependents.  When  these 
were  honest,  his  facility  did  not  hurt  his  reputation  ; 
but  when  they  proved  wicked,  his  complaisance  ren-  gg  * 
dered  him  despicable.  The  splendour  of  bis  birth, 
and  the  evil  of  the  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  69. 
served  in  some  degree  to  protect  his  character,  and 
procured  the  name  of  wisdom  for  actions  which  were 
remarkable  only  for  their  imbecility.  As  long  as  he 
was  a private  man  he  appeared  to  merit  a much 
higher  station ; and  every  one  would  have  thought 
him  deserving  of  supreme  power,  had  he  never  been 
exalted  to  the  condition  of  Emperor.* 

Suetonius  informs  us,  that  the  Senate,  as  soon  as 
they  were  allowed,  erected  a statue  to  Galba,  on 
a column  in  the  Forum,  at  the  spot  where  he  was 
murdered  and  adds,  that  Vespasian  us,  from  a suspicion 
that  assassins  had  been  sent  by  that  Emperor  into 
Judaea  to  cut  him  off,  ordered  the  decree  to  be  can- 
celled, and  the  figure  to  be  taken  down. 
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Lineage  of 
Otho. 


Appointed 
Governor 
of  LuiiU* 


Otho  was  descended  from  an  honourable  family  in 
Etruria,  which,  according  to  Suetonius,  boasted  the 
blood  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  that  country.  His 
father,  Lucius  Otho,  was  a person  of  great  weight  in 
the  counsels  of  Rome,  during  the  administration  of 
Claudius  j and  he  is  said  to  have  borne  so  striking  a 
resemblance  to  Tiberius,  as  to  have  been  generally 
esteemed  a near  relation  of  that  Emperor.  By  his 
wife,  Albia  Terrentia,  he  had  two  sons  j the  elder  of 
whom,  Lucius  Titienus,  bad  the  good  fortune  to  spend 
a private  life  j the  younger,  who  was  named  M.  Sal- 
vias, became  the  successor  of  Galba,  whom,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  he  both  raised  and  cast  down  by 
the  guilt  of  conspiracy. 

The  history  of  Otho  first  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  reader  in  the  enrly  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Sharing  deeply  in  the  vices  and  extravagances  of  that 
infatuated  Prince,  he  obtained  not  only  his  private 
friendship,  but  even  a considerable  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  State  j till  at  length  the  rivalry  which  took 
place  between  them  for  the  affections  of  Poppaea,  pro- 
duced such  a degree  of  hatred  and  mutual  suspicion, 
as  must  soon  have  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the 
favourite,  had  not  Seneca  procured  for  the  latter  the 
Government  of  Lusitania,  to  which  he  was  sent  as  to 
an  honourable  exile.  The  resentment  with  which  this 
usage  inspired  him,  sought  a ready  gratification  in  the 
revolt,  which,  originating  with  Vindex  in  Gaul,  ex* 
tended  to  the  legion  in  Spain,  and  ultimately  trans- 
ferred the  possession  of  power  from  the  hands  of  Nero 
to  those  of  Galba.  Having  thus  seen  the  last  of  the 


family  of  Augustus  deprived  at  ooce  of  sovereignty  Marcus 
and  life,  Otho  busted  himself  in  fomenting  those  dis-  Smlvius 
gusts  and  enormities  which  he  found  prevailing  in  t CHb0,  , 
the  army,  and  which,  be  knew,  would  prove  the  most 
efficacious  means  for  accomplishing  the  objects  of  his  A‘ 
ambition.  The  result  proved  that  hie  calculations  ® 
were  founded  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mate-  ]A^^Y 
rials  which  he  had  determined  to  employ ; but  he 
appears  not  to  have  been  conscious  that  he  was  thereby  APHIt< 
calling  into  action  a principle  which  he  might  never  Succeed* 
be  able  to  controul,  and  giving  his  sanction  to  the  Gnifa*. 
exercise  of  a species  of  military  despotism,  of  which 
he  was  himself  to  experience  the  cruel  and  capricious 
effects. 

In  the  first  dsys  of  his  power,  Otho  seemed  desirous  Hi*  good 
to  atone,  by  the  mildness  and  wisdom  of  his  Govern- 
ment,  for  the  badness  of  the  means  which  be  had 
used  for  attaining  it.  He  pardoned  in  a very  graceful 
manner  the  obstinacy  with  which  Marius  Celsus,  the 
Consul  elect,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Galba,  and  for 
which  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  partisans 
of  the  new  reign.  He  appointed  men  of  character  to 
all  the  important  offices,  as  well  in  the  city  as  in  the 
Provinces  j and  he  satisfied  the  justice  ot  the  army 
and  of  the  populace,  by  delivering  up  to  punishment 
the  infamous  Tigellinus,  so  long  the  minister  of  Nero  f 
vices  and  tyranny.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  in- 
vested with  the  purple*  he  resolved  to  forget  all  the 

• Tick  Hitt.  lib.  ».  C.  49.  Major  prittio  ritut,  4mm*  prn'*tms 
fmii,  tl  omnium  content*  capax  imperii  nm  imptraaet 
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Biography,  injuries  and  quarrels  which  attached  to  his  private 
history.  He  granted  immunities  to  the  soldiers,  and 
a.  *>•  held  forth  to  the  mass  of  the  people  the  prospect  of 
69.  enjoying  once  more  those  public  sights  and  festivities, 
From  which  still  endeared  to  them  the  remembrance  of 
januaby  Nero's  liberality.  In  short,  he  appeared  all  at  once  to 
*°  hare  changed  his  nature  ; and,  accordingly,  those  vrho 
AraiL.  formerly  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  most  furious 
and  depraved  of  mankind,  now  looked  to  him  os  the 
restorer  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  a pattern  of 
national  virtue  and  decorum.4 

Takes  the  But  it  was  remarked  by  the  more  discerning  of  his 
of  friends,  that  he  carried  his  complaisance  rather  too  far, 
Nero.  when,  to  indulge  a whim  on  the  part  of  the  populace, 
be  permitted  them  to  salute  him  by  the  name  of  Nero, 
and  to  set  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the 
city  the  statues  of  that  Emperor.  It  is  even  said, 
that,  in  official  letters  which  he  sent  by  couriers  into 
Spain,  announcing  his  accession  to  the  Throne,  he 
coupled,  in  his  superscription,  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Agrippina  with  his  own ; and  it  was  not  until  he  per- 
ceived that  this  practice  gave  offence  to  the  higher 
classes  of  his  subjects,  that  he  was  induced  to  discon- 
tinue it.f 

Tumult  by  The  favour  which  by  these  and  similar  means  ne 
the  Prato-  jmj  gained  with  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  proved  the 
occasion  of  a very  unseemly  and  alarming  occurrence, 
lie  had  issued  orders  to  remove  the  seventeenth  cohort 
from  Ostia  to  Rome ; and  the  Tribune  Crispinus,  on 
whom  this  duty  was  imposed,  desirous  to  put  the 
troops  in  motion  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  evening  to  pack  up  their  arms  and 
baggage,  in  order  to  send  them  to  the  city  during  the 
night,  or  very  early  on  the  ensuing  morning.  As  soon 
os  these  preparations  were  observed,  the  most  turbulent 
of  the  soldiers  affected  to  entertain  suspicions  in  re- 
gard to  the  object  of  such  unusual  haste  and  secresy. 
They  cried  out  that  Crispinus  came  with  no  good  in- 
tention ; that  the  Senate  had  some  design  against  the 
Government ; and  that  the  arms  which  he  was  so 
eager  to  convey  to  the  Capital,  were  to  be  employed 
against  the  Emperor,  and  not  in  his  service.  These 
fears  soon  spread  among  the  corrupted  and  riotous 
Prretorians.  Exasperated  at  the  plot  which  they 
imagined  had  been  formed  against  Otho,  and  which 
was  now  detected  by  their  own  sagacity,  some  of  them 
seized  upon  the  waggons,  while  others  attacked  the 
officers  who  laboured  to  quell  the  mutiny,  and  put 
Crispinus  and  two  Centurions  to  death.  They  forth- 
with resolved  to  march  in  arras  to  Rome,  to  protect 
the  Emperor  from  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  Being 
informed  on  their  arrival  that  about  eighty  Senators 
and  Magistrates  with  their  families  were  supping  in 
the  Palace,  they  exclaimed,  that  now  was  the  time  to 
crush,  at  one  blow,  all  the  adversaries  of  Otho.  The 
Imperial  household  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  con- 
sternation, and  the  Emperor  himself  was  in  unspeak- 
able distress.  He  saw  that  his  guests  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  him  with  looks  of  dread  and  suspicion  ; while, 
in  regard  to  the  ultimate  designs  of  the  military,  he 
•was  as  ignorant  a s they  were.  He  desired  the  prin- 
cipal  officers  of  the  guards  to  go  out  and  speak  to 
the  soldiers,  with  the  view  of  learning  their  intentions 
and  appeasing  their  fury;  adopting,  at  the  same  time, 

• Plut  in  Othon.  Tacit.  Hitt.  lib.  I,  c.  45,  46,  sail  71, 
t Tacit  Hitt.  lib.  L c.  78. 


the  suitable  precaution  of  sending  away  his  company 
by  private  doors.  Scarcely  had  these  withdrawn, 
when  the  Pnetorians  rushed  into  the  apartment,  de- 
manding with  loud  voices  and  the  most  impassioned  ' 
gestures,  to  have  all  the  enemies  of  Carsa r delivered 
up  into  their  hands.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  Otho  prevented  them  from  hurrying  to  the  most 
frightful  extremities.  Rising  from  his  couch  and 
throwing  aside  the  stateliness  of  his  rank,  be  expostu- 
lated with  the  mutinous  guards  on  the  error  and  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  their  conduct ; and  at  length, 
after  having  condescended  to  employ  intreaties,  and 
even  tears,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  desist  from 
their  sanguinary  project.* 

Next  day,  says  Tacitus,  the  city  appeared  as  if  it  Otbo  ap- 
had  been  taken  by  an  enemy.  All  the  houses  were  p«*«*  the 
shut  up  j hardly  any  person  ventured  into  the  streets  j wWiera. 
and  the  few  who  did  show  themselves  seemed  quite 
dejected  and  alarmed.  Of  the  soldiers  it  was  justly 
remarked,  that  there  was  more  of  sadness  in  their 
faces  than  of  penitence  in  their  hearts.  After  having 
presented  the  Praetorians  with  a handsome  donation, 

Otho  ventured  to  go  into  their  camp  ; where  he  pro- 
nounced a speech  more  expressive  of  regret  than  of 
displeasure,  and  concluded  by  fixing  on  two  of  their 
number,  the  most  noted  for  sedition  and  turbulence, 
for  capital  punishment. t 

But  the  stability  of  Otho’s  Government,  it  soon  up-  Movements 
peared,  did  not  depend  on  the  affections  of  the  people  011  tb*  port 
at  Rome,  nor  even  on  the  partiality  of  the  troops  in  Vbellioi. 
the  Italian  Provinces.  The  armies  beyond  the  Rhine 
had  already  made  choice  of  another  Emperor;  and 
even  before  Otho  had  placed  himself  in  the  chair  of 
the  Cesars,  the  legions  which  served  in  Germany 
under  Vitellius  and  Hordeonius  Flaccus  were  advanc- 
ing with  forced  marches  towards  the  Capital,  to  make 
good  their  election  at  the  point  of  their  swords.  The 
revolt  of  Vitellius  was  known  at  the  scat  of  Govern- 
ment, before  the  death  of  Galbn  ; and  was  only  con- 
cealed from  the  public,  in  order  to  prevent  the  domestic 
enemies  of  that  Emperor  from  taking  advantage  of 
an  occurrence  so  favourable  to  their  views.  But 
secresy  was  no  longer  practicable.  The  veterans  who 
had  gained  so  many  battles  under  the  standards  of 
Virginius,  were  now  in  possession  of  the  strongest 
passes  of  the  Alps,  and  ready  io  contend  with  Otho  on 
the  plains  of  Italy  for  the  Crowm  which  he  had  so  faith- 
lessly usurped.  To  understand  clearly  the  position 
which  the  fortunes  of  the  rival  competitors  had  thus 
assumed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  outlines  of 
certain  proceedings  which  took  place  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Nero. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Galba,  Hordeonius  Flaccus  State  of  the 
was  sent  to  supersede  Virginius  in  the  command  of  l«g*oo*  in 
the  army  upon  the  Upper  Rhine,  while  Vitellius  was  CcrmM3r* 
appointed  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  legions  which 
served  in  the  Lower  Germany,  and  which  bad  been 
recently  commanded  by  Fontcius  Copito.  It  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Emperor  just  named, 
that  upon  the  death  of  Nero,  the  army  of  Virginius 
urged  him  to  accept  the  Imperial  Crown  j and  that  it 
was  not  without  much  management  that  this  disin- 
terested General  could  induce  his  followers  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Galba.  Being  soon  after- 

• Sect.  IN  Othon.  e.  0.  Plat,  in  Of  W Tacit  Hitt.  lib.  L C.  80. 
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Biography,  wards  deprived  of  this  able  commander,  the  legionary 
v— soldiers,  who  had  never  heartily  concurred  in  the 
a.  d.  elevation  of  the  aged  Governor  of  Terragonia,  showed 
69-  themselves  not  ouly  ready  for  a revolt,  bat  also  deter- 

•Frorn  mined  to  obey  no  other  master  bat  such  a one  as  they 
jaxuast  themselves  should  elect.  Accustomed  to  war,  and  im- 
to  patient  of  exile  in  a savage  country,  where  the  fruits  of 
A,R,L*  valour  were  confined  to  the  bare  honours  of  victory, 
they  longed  to  prove  the  strength  of  their  arms  upon 
a more  wealthy  people  ; and  to  have  a share  in  those 
splendid  gratuities  with  which  every  new  Emperor  was  • 
said  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  his  partisans.* 
i The  enemies  of  Galba  took  advantage  of  this  muti- 
nous and  turbulent  disposition  among  the  troops. 
They  assured  the  credulous  soldiers  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Emperor  to  decimate  them,  for  their 
avowed  attachment  to  his  rival,  and  to  break  their 
favourite  officers,  for  not  having  taken  a more  decided 
part  in  his  favour,  upon  the  defeat  of  V index.  They 
described  him,  too,  os  an  avaricious  old  man,  who 
was  equally  incapable  of  gratitude  and  of  forgiveness; 
and  they  especially  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  their 
minds,  that  he  wa9  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Gallic  faction  which  had  taken  arms  in  his  muse,  in 
opposition  to  the  Germanic  legions,  who  had  fought 
for  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  and  the  liberty  of  the 
People. 

Vucffins  Under  these  circumstances,  the  arrival  of  Vitellius 
takes  the  at  the  camp  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  was  regarded  as  the 
command  sjgnai  for  revolt  in  both  armies.  His  name  was  illus- 
per  Rhine**  ^r*ous  *n  fbe  a*10*!*  of  the  Republic  ; his  father  had 
been  three  times  Consul ; and  his  own  reputation, 
though  not  free  from  stains,  was  such  os  could  not 
fail  to  render  him  popular  in  a nation  of  soldiers.  He 
was  Affable  in  his  manners,  liberal  in  his  disposition, 
and  not  very  severe  to  mark  slight  violations  of  disci- 
pline. In  particular,  he  gained  honour  by  shunning 
the  disgraceful  cupidity  of  Fonteius  Capito ; who  is 
said  to  have  sold  employments,  and  to  have  weighed 
the  merit  of  all  bis  officers  by  the  amount  of  their 
fortunes,  and  their  readiness  to  bribe. t 
Is  declared  It  was  on  the  second  of  January,  a few  days  before 
Emperor.  Galba  was  put  to  death,  that  Vitellius  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  Armies  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine.  The  principal  agents  in  this  revolution  were 
Fabius  Valet, s,  who  commanded  a legion  under  Vitel- 
lius in  the  Lower  Germany,  and  Alienus  Catcina,  who 
held  the  same  rank  under  Hordeonius  in  the  Upper 
Characters  Province.  The  character  of  neither  of  these  officers 
ot wa®  entirely  pure,  nor  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  un- 
M 180  limited  confidence.  Both  had  declared  for  Galba,  and 
had  even  showed  much  zeal  in  promoting  his  advance- 
ment ; but  the  former  being  disappointed  in  bis  ex- 
pectations of  a rccompence,  accused  his  master  of 
insensibility  and  want  of  discernment,  and  accordingly 
made  baste  to  offer  his  services  to  another  ; while  the 
latter,  detected  and  punished  as  a plunderer  of  the 
public  treasury,  determined  to  avenge  his  honour  upon 
the  fortunes  of  him  whom  he  had  injured  ; and,  as 
Tacitus  expresses  it,  to  conceal  bis  private  wounds 
in  the  disasters  of  the  Commonwealth.  Cecina, 
in  other  respects,  had  every  qualification  fitted  to  gain 
the  affections  of  soldiers.  He  was  young,  had  a 
fine  person,  and  showed  a courage  and  an  ambition 
equally  boundless.  His  eloquence  was  spirited  and 

* Tacit,  i/if/,  lib.  Lc.  9.  f Ibid.  c.  52. 
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powerful ; his  mien  resolute  and  commanding,  and  Marcos 
his  eyes  full  of  fire.  No  one,  in  short,  was  better 
suited  to  wield  the  passions  of  the  army  in  which  he  v 0lbo‘  , 
served,  or  to  turn  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  V""** 
ends  the  mutinous  spirit  which  at  that  period  shook  A1  D* 
the  camp  of  Hordeonius.* 

The  ardour  of  the  soldiers  was  not  fully  seconded  j+Juaxy 
by  the  umbition  of  Vitellius.  Luxurious  in  his  habits,  to 
he  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  ease  and  abundance  Ai»aii,. 
which  he  enjoyed  on  the  bonks  of  the  Rhine,  to  the 
chance  of  feasting  like  an  Emperor  on  the  bonks  of Armies 
the  Tiber.  He  was,  however,  induced  to  allow  Valent-  puto  &!]. 
to  advance  towards  the  Cottian  Alp9  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  men,  while  Cscina  was  to  proceed  by 
a shorter  route,  and  enter  Italy  by  the  way  of  the 
Pennine  Alps,  securing  os  he  advanced  all  the  impor- 
tant passes  in  that  mountain  barrier.  No  sooner  were 
these  resolutions  made  known,  than  the  legions  pressed 
strongly  for  orders  to  march  ; and  that  little  delay 
took  place  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  they  had 
already  made  some  progress  on  the  road  when  .they 
received  the  tidings  of  Galba's  murder,  which,  as  has 
been  stated  above,  was  perpetrated  on  the  fifteenth  of 
January. 

The  death  of  Galba  made  no  impression  on  either 
army ; it  being  to  both  of  them  a matter  of  absolute 
indifference,  whether  they  were  to  fight  against  him  or 
against  his  successor ; for  the  one  was  as  much  an 
object  of  hatred  as  the  other,  and  each  equally  proved 
a bar  to  the  advancement  of  their  favourite  Vitellius. 

The  Gauls,  indeed,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  lute 
Emperor  by  a series  of  kind  actions,  which  marked 
his  accession  to  the  Throne,  mode  a demonstration  of 
warlike  intentions,  as  the  legions  of  Valens  passed 
through  their  territory  ; but  upon  learning  that  their 
patron  was  no  more,  and  having  no  personal  regard 
for  Otho,  who  had  overthrown  him,  they  unanimously 
declared  for  Vitellius,  the  terror  of  whose  arms  had 
begun  to  shake  their  constancy,  f 

The  march  of  Catcina  through  the  country  of  the  And  occupy 
Helvetians,  was  productive  of  much  distress  to  that 
simple  but  warlike  people.  Ignorant  that  Galba  hud  of  *h*Alps 
censed  to  reign,  they  refused  to  pledge  their  allegiance 
to  Vitellius ; and  it  was  not  until  they  had  sustained 
several  reverses  on  the  field  of  battle,  that  they  implored 
the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  and  were  allowed  to 
resume  the  privileges  of  Roman  subjects.  The 
reduction  of  Helvetia  was  succeeded  by  an  event 
still  more  important  to  the  cause  of  Vitellius.  A 
strong  body  of  horse  which  had  formerly  served  under 
him  in  Africa,  and  which  was  now  stationed  on 
the  Po,  no  sooner  observed  the  standards  of  Csecina, 
moving  towards  Italy  from  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
than  they  declared  with  one  voice  for  their  ancient 
Commander,  and  induced  four  considerable  cities  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  follow  their  example.  $ 

When  Otho  was  informed  that  his  rival  had  made  Otbo 
such  formidable  preparations  for  war,  he  addressed  him 
several  letters,  inviting  him  to  peace  ; offering  him  a 
large  sum  o&  money,  and  the  highest  offices  in  the 
Government ; or,  if  he  should  prefer  a life  of  privacy, 
the  choice  of  a retirement  in  any  part  of  the  Empire, 
where  he  might  spend  his  days  in  affiucncc  and  tran- 
quillity. Vitellius  replied  to  these  propositions  by 


• T licit.  Hitt,  ut  i 
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Bioyrapby.  making  offers  equally  ostentations  and  nisi  net  re  : till, 
after  a short  exchange  of  heartless  compliments,  they 
a.  D . both  gate  way  to  the  natural  feelings  of  their  hearts. 


60.  ami  loaded  each  other  with  the  bitterest  invective  and 
From  reproach.* 

January  Kcluctant  to  embroil  their  Country  in  the  miseries 
40  of  a Civil  war,  each  party  endeavoured  to  thin  the 
Art! re^*  rAn*ls  ^is  opponent,  by  employing  the  usual  arts  of 
sotted  to  corruption  among  such  as  were  open  to  the  effects  of 
kf  both  deception  or  bribery,  and  by  appealing  to  the  patriot- 
jartiss.  jam  and  humanity  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  individual  interests  to  the  national 
welfare.  These  undisguised  and  more  honourable 
attempts  were  followed  by  secret  stratagems  which 
proven  equally  disgraceful  and  unavailing  j till  at 
length  the  two  competitors  for  the  Imperial  purple 
sent  assassins  to  murder  each  other,  Otho  possessed 
a powerful  check  on  the  designs  of  Vitellius,  by 
having  in  his  hands  the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of 
that  Commander,  who  were  left  by  him  in  Rome, 
when  he  joined  the  army  on  the  Rhine.  The  former 
consulted  well  for  his  reputation,  by  protecting  from 
violence  these  innocent  and  helpless  persons ; and 
the  generosity  of  Otho  was  amply  requited  by  his 
successor*  who  employed  the  power  which  belonged 
to  him  as  the  head  of  the  State,  to  shield  from  the 
calamities  of  a military  revolution  the  relatives  of  his 
vanquished  antagonist.! 

The  war-  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  VHdlios  was  leading 
like  mean*  into  the  field  the  two  armies  which  had  been  stationed 
of  Otho.  tj,e  tipper  and  Lower  Germany,  and  also  such 
forces  from  Gaul  as  the  influence  oi  his  Generals  bad 
been  able  to  draw  over  to  their  interests.  The  strength 
of  Otho  was  not  less  considerable.  Resides  the  troops 
in  Italy,  including  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  he  had  on 
bis  side  the  legions  of  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  and  Mmsia, 
who  readily  swore  obedience  and  fidelity  to  him.  The 
Provinces  beyond  sea,  too,  Britain,  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Africa,  had  professed  their  allegiance,  ana  acknowledged 
him  as  their  Sovereign  ; not  so  much,  perhaps,  from 
affection  to  his  person  or  respect  for  his  character,  as 
from  the  reverence  which  was  still  entertained  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  majesty  of  the  Senate, 
ond  the  name  of  the  Roman  People.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, it  was  enough  that  the  elevation  of  Otho  was 
first  announced  to  them,  in  order  to  secure  all  the 
duty  and  attachment  which  the  Provincials  were 
accustomed  to  manifest  towards  the  successors  of 
Augustus.  The  power  of  each  party,  therefore,  was 
nearly  equal ; and  the  chance  of  ultimate  snccess 
appeared  to  be  entirely  suspended  on  the  skill  of  the 
leaders,  and  the  constancy  of  the  soldicts. 

His  plan  of  The  plan  upon  which  Otho  intended  to  conduct  the 
the  cans-  campaign,  has  been  described  by  Tacitus  as  follows  : 
pugn.  finding  that  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  already  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  of  Vitellius,  he  resolved  to  attack 
KarbonneseGaul  by  sen  ; and  for  that  purpose  fitted  out 
a fleet  manned  with  the  most  trusty  of  his  people,  par- 
ticularly the  Marine  legion,  which  had  been  so  cnitfty 
treated  by  Galba,  and  whose  commanders  excelled  all 
others  in  the  knowledge  of  nnvul  affairs.*  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  land  forces,  he  prepared  to 
march  against  Ctccina  and  Valcns,  who  were  now 

t)tm~  D‘°*  c*— *>"-  P-  2*3.  Twit, 
f Tacit,  at  tupri.  % Ibid.  c.  8/, 


descending  rapidly  upon  the  Po ; having  selected  for  Mams 
his  assistants  in  the  field,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  Marius  Sirius 
Celsus,  and  Annius  Gallus,  three  of  the  ablest  and  v Q^10- 
most  experienced  warriors  that  Rome  then  possessed. 

He  reposed  his  chief  confidence,  however,  in  Ltcinius  A‘ f* 
Proculus,  one  of  the  Prwtorian  Prefects  ; an  officer 
whom  Tacitus  described  as  exceedingly  well  qualified 
for  the  duties  of  a city-guard,  but  entirely  without  ^ 
experience  In  those  higher  parts  of  Generalship  which  apml 
either  insure  victory  or  speedily  repair  the  evils  of  And  cha- 
defeat.  The  same  Historian  adds,  that  he  was  a crafty  reefer  of 
and  subtle  calumniator,  who  knew  how  to  cast  an  on-  kbGeaaoi* 
favourable  light  on  the  best  deeds  and  qualifications 
of  others,  ana  to  fill  the  Prince's  mind  with  fears  and 
suspicions  • of  those  who  to  superior  talents  joined  an 
habitual  frankness  and  modesty.* 

The  preparations  for  w ar  filled  Rome  with  confu-  Sensatioa 
skm  and  alarm.  Since  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  predated 
sound  of  arms  to  be  employed  in  actual  hostilities  so  at  Romc' 
near  the  city  had  not  once  been  heard.  The  Senators 
had  grown  grey  in  the  habits  and  enjoyments  of  a 
peaceful  life  j the  Patricians  were  become  enervated 
by  the  long  disuse  of  military  practice  ; and  few  of 
the  Equestrian  Order  could  boast  of  ever  having  made 
a campaign.  All  were  smitten  with  fear  ; and  the 
more  they  strove  to  conceal  it,  the  more  did  their 
panic  betray  itself.  The  young,  indeed,  to  whose 
imaginations  war  presented  itself  as  a desirable  occa- 
sion for  displaying  their  fine  arms,  rich  uniforms,  and 
spirited  horses,  were  busy  in  preparing  for  the  field, 
and  in  feeding  their  vanity  with  hopes  of  distinction 
and  future  Triumphs.  The  wise  bewailed  the  loss  of 
public  tranquillity,  and  the  disasters  which  were  about 
to  afHict  the  Commonwealth } while  the  multitude, 
already  smarting  under  a diminished  supply  of  food, 
uttered  their  complaints  in  loud  execrations  against 
the  authors  of  the  war,  and  the  restless  ambition  of 
the  great. 

Otho  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  seeking  a Otho  ad- 
remedy  for  these  evils  in  a prompt  determination  to  drc*»c*  the 
bring  his  enemy  to  bottle.  On  the  fourteenth  pf  and 
March  he  convened  the  Senate,  and  formally  re  com-  co^  e’ 
mended  to  their  care  the  safety  of  the  Republic.  Hy 
certain  acts  of  clemency  and  munificence  he  laboured 
to  gain  their  esteem,  and  to  encourage  the  prospect 
of  a mild  and  beneficent  administration.  He  likewise 
harangued  the  People,  and  m his  speech  boasted  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Capital  of  which  they  were  citizens, 
and  magnified  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from 
the  suffrages  in  his  favour  of  the  august  body  of  Sena- 
tors, who  constituted  the  original  and  essential  Govern- 
ment of  the  Empire.  He  refrained  from  mentioning 
the  name  of  Vitellius.  Of  the  partisans  of  that  Gene- 
ral he  spoke  with  modesty  and  forbearance  j charging 
them  rather  with  ignorance  and  prejudice,  than  with 
dislike  to  his  own  person,  or  with  treasonable  feelings 
towards  their  Country. 

Such  conduct  did  not  fail  to  prodaee  to  a certain 
extent  the  effect  which  was  contemplated.  The  Senate 
applauded  the  wisdom  of  their  Emperor,  and  the  com- 
mon people  saluted  his  ears  with  their  flattery  j 
which,  says  Tacitus,  was  as  loud  as  it  was  false  anti  de- 
ceitful. Nothing  more  could  have  been  done,  he  adds ; 
no  stronger  affection  could  have  been  shown,  had  the 
great  Dictator,  Julius  C’msar,  or  the  Emperor  Angus- 
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Biography.  tus  been  leaving  the  Capital,  to  bring  in  chains  to 
Italy  the  Chiefs  of  distant  Britain,  or  the  vanquished 
a.  d.  King  of  the  warlike  Porthians.  To  so  low  a state 

69.  had  habitual  servitude  already  brought  the  Roman 

From  People,  that  they  appeared  now  in  no  better  light 
January  th&n  as  a nation  of  slaves,  consulting  only  their  pri- 
10  vate  ease  and  interest*,  and  showing  the  utmost  in- 
afril.  difference  ^or  the  public  welfare  and  glory.* 

And  seta  Otho  had  so  far  matured  his  plana,  as  to  be  able  to 
the  c ocm***  despatch  towards  the  north  of  Italy  five  Praetorian 
y‘  cohorts,  and  a small  body  of  horse,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Annins  Gallus  and  Vestricius  Spurinna,  who 
received  orders  to  dispute  with  the  enemy  the  passage 
of  the  Po.  He  himself  followed  at  a small  distance, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Praetorian  cohorts  and  all  the 
other  troops  which  it  had  been  possible  to  collect  to- 
gether ; having  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  four  legions,  which  were  on  their  march 
from  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia  to  join  his  standards. 
The  personal  deportment  of  the  Emperor,  meanwhile, 
inspired  his  followers  with  the  best  hopes.  Throwing 
aside  the  effeminate  luxury  for  which  he  had  been 
theretofore  remarkable,  he  armed  himself  with  an  iron 
breast-plate,  and  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  regardless  of  the  fatigue  to  which  he  was 
thereby  exposed. 

Success  of  The  first  events  of  the  campaign  were  favourable 
his  arms  at  to  the  cause  of  Otho.  His  fleet  reduced  to  obedience 
I’laceatia.  the  whole  of  Liguria  and  Narbonnese  Gaul  5 retaining 
in  his  interest*,  at  tbe  same  time,  the  important 
Islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  The  army,  too, 
gained  considerable  advantages. t The  cavalry  of 
Vitellius,  aided  by  some  Germans  and  Batavians,  having 
forced  a passage  over  tbe  Po,  and  taken  prisoners  a 
Pannoninn  cohort,  and  a thousand  marines,  who  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised,  were  induced  by 
the  ardour  of  victory  to  advance  to  Placentia,  in  which 
Spurinna  had  shut  himself  up  with  three  Prastoriau 
cohorts  and  a body  of  veterans.  Csecina,  eager  to 
strike  a decisive  blow,  resolved  to  carry  that  city  by 
storm  ; and  though  in  the  first  assault  he  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss,  his  failure  only  incited  him  to  renew 
the  attempt  on  a larger  scale  and  with  more  adequate 
means.  The  night  jwecedlog  the  second  attack  wna 
spent  in  mutual  preparations.  The  soldiers  of  Vitel- 
lius  made  ready  hurdles,  sheds,  and  battering-rams, 
with  tbe  intention  of  approaching  and  levelling  the 
walls  j while  tbe  garrisou  prepared  long  poles,  and 
collected  enormous  mosses  of  stone,  lead  , and  other  ma- 
terials to  throw  down  upon  the  works  of  the  assailants, 
and  to  crush  those  in  piece*  who  should  advance  under 
Defeat  of  the  ramparts.  Each  party  was  sensible  of  the  effect 
Cacina.  likely  to  be  produced  by  a successful  issue  in  this 
important  enterprise.  Scarcely  had  the  day  dawned, 
when  the  walls  of  Placentia  were  covered  with  de- 
fenders, and  the  adjoining  plain  seemed  filled  with 
troops,  whose  armour  reflected  the  first  rays  of 
the  morning.  The  legions  in  close  order,  and  the 
auxiliaries  extended  over  a larger  space  of  ground, 
prepared  to  assist  each  other  in  the  attack  ; the  Utter 
being  well  practised  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons,  and 
accustomed  to  run  and  climb  with  incredible  swiftness. 
The  Germans,  who  disdained  the  aids  of  defensive 
armour,  exposed  their  half-naked  bodies  to  the  darts 
and  arrows  of  the  Praetorians  } and  even  the  legionary 


soldiers  who  advanced  under  a canopy  of  shields,  Marcus 
found  no  protection  in  that  military  device  against  the  S*Mua 
huge  masses  which  were  hurled  from  the  battlements.  otho* 
Creciua,  after  two  fruitless  assaults,  which  cost  him 
many  lives,  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  A‘  °* 
to  Cremona.* 

This  advantage  might  have  been  further  Improved,  , 
had  Annius  Gallus  seconded  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers  • 
who,  learning  the  route  which  the  enemy  bad  taken)  APai. 
importuned  their  Commander  to  follow  and  complete 
their  destruction.  The  policy  of  Gallus,  which  has 
not  been  explained  by  any  Historian,  led  him  to  check 
the  impetuosity  of  his  men,  and  instead  of  advancing 
upon  Cremona  to  halt  at  a village  called  Bebriacum, 
where  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  very  soon  afterwards 
determined . 

This  caution,  which  was  condemned  in  Gallus,  was 
imitated  about  the  same  time  by  Martius  Mnccr  and 
Suetonius  Paulinus.  The  former,  after  defeating  a 
strong  body  of  German  auxiliaries,  allowed  them  to 
pursue  their  retreat  unmolested  ; and  the  latter  per* 
mitted  victory  to  slip  out  of  bis  hands,  after  it  h«d 
been  almost  achieved  by  the  valour  of  Marius  Cel* 
sus.  Cajcina,  to  recover  the  reputation  which  he  had  Second  de- 
lost  at  Placentia,  formed  a stratagem  in  order  to  in-  f*at  ot 
snare  the  Generals  to  whom  he  was  opposed  in  the  C*cil“* 
field.  But  his  artifice  being  discovered,  was  turned 
against  himself  with  so  much  effect,  that  the  Imperial 
horse  broke  through  his  ranks,  and  would  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  his  whole  army,  had  they  received 
the  assistance  of  the  foot  commanded  by  Paulinus. 

This  officer  was  noted  for  the  caution  and  slowness  of 
his  movements,  never  thinking  it  time  to  conquer, 
says  Tacitus,  until  be  had  removed  every  hazard  of 
being  vanquished.  If  the  ardour  of  Pauunus  in  the 
pursuit,  hod  been  equal  to  his  skill  in  the  engagement, 
it  is  probable,  he  would  on  that  day  have  secured  the 
Empire  of  Koine  to  hi*  master  Otho.  t 

'ike  soldiers  who  served  under  Ciecina,  perceived 
with  indignation  the  fault  of  their  Commander,  and 
were  disposed  to  ascribe  to  treachery  what,  in  fact,  be- 
longed to  want  of  military  talent  They  put  tbe  Prefect 
of  their  camp  in  chains,  on  a suspicion  that  he  was 
corrupted  by  the  enemy  j and  had  not  Valens  arrived 
at  this  juncture  ni  the  head  of  bis  uuuierous  army, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the  legions  of 
Cwcina  would  either  have  dispersed,  or  have  placed 
themselves  under  the  standards  of  Otho. 

When  tbe  forces  of  Vitellius  were  thus  united,  they  VitdUa* 
thought  themselves  in  a condition  to  offer  battle  ■,  and 
the  wisdom  of  this  determination  became  the  mo re  J ^ j*p<»e4 
manifest,  when  they  perceived  that  a spirit  of  jealousy  to  accept/ 
and  mutual  aversion  actuated  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  Generals.  Caacina  despised  his  colleague  foe 
his  low  avarice  ; and  Valens  poured  contempt  on 
Csecina  for  his  arrogance,  presumption,  and  mean 
abilities.  It  was  likewise  discovered  that  the  public 
judgment,  on  a comparison  of  the  rival  Princes  whose 
claims  were  about  to  be  decided,  was  in  favour  of 
Vitellius ; inasmuch  as  an  indolent  voluptuous  cha- 
racter was  less  to  be  feared,  than  one  which  combined 
a variety  of  ungovernable  and  destructive  passions, 

Otho,  on  the  other  hand,  had  urgent  reasons  for  pro- 
tracting the'  war,  or  at  least  for  postponing  a general 
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Biopr&pliy.  engagement,  in  which  his  hopes  might  be  irretrievably 
named.  Several  legions,  the  arrival  of  which  would 
a.  d.  give  a decided  superiority  to  his  army,  were  on  their 
69.  march  to  join  him  ; all  the  strongholds  on  the  Po  were 
From  g-arrisoned  by  bis  troops  \ and  he  hod  magazines  so 
January  ampiy  furnished  with  provisions  and  military  stores, 
that  his  soldiers,  however  numerous,  were  completely 
secured  against  the  risk  of  scarcity. 

R*uotui  These  reasons,  it  is  true,  were  less  felt  by  Otho  him- 
orpd  br  self  than  by  his  more  experienced  Generals,  all  of 
Otho 'sue-  wjj0in  recommended  a short  delay.  The  Emperor,  it 
dels*  or  was  suspected,  could  no  longer  endure  the  torture  of 
7*  suspcnce.  The  vivacity  and  impatience  of  his  temper 
made  him  prefer  a speedy  decision,  whatever  might 
ensue,  to  that  painful  uncertainty  which  had  so  long 
hung  over  his  head  ; and  he  therefore  gladly  listened 
to  the  counsels  of  those  who  discovered  an  advantage 
in  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  enemy.  The  Prae- 
torians, too,  unaccustomed  to  the  fatigues  and  restraint 
of  actual  service,  became  importunutc  for  battle  j 
imagining  that  they  had  only  to  meet  their  adversaries 
in  the  open  plain,  to  ensure  for  themselves  the  honours 
of  a Triumph,  and  all  the  indulgences  and  solace  of  a 
lasting  peace.  But  a more  urgent  reason  than  any  yet 
mentioned,  may  have  influenced  the  determination  of 
Otho  to  uppeal  to  the  decision  of  arms.  It  was  conjec- 
tured that  the  soldiers  on  both  sides,  had  begun  to  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  sacrificing  their  lives  for  two  of 
the  most  worthless  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; and 
to  take  into  their  consideration,  whether  they  might  not 
render  an  important  service  to  their  Country  by  reject- 
ing both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  by  conferring  the 
title  of  Augustus  on  some  meritorious  and  popular  cha- 
racter, whose  actions  would  not  disgrace  tnat  proud 
appellation.* 

Otho  is  <le-  At  all  events,  it  was  determined  that  a battle  should 
terminedto  be  fought } after  which  resolution,  Otho  was  weak 
fig1*1-  enough  to  allow  his  advisers  to  agitate  the  question, 
whether  he  should  be  present  in  the  field,  or  retire 
beforehand  to  a place  of  safety  at  a convenient  distance. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  Emperor  should  provide  for 
the  security  of  his  person  by  falling  back  upon  Brix- 
ellum;  a measure  which  Tacitus  very  justly  regards 
os  the  main  cause  of  Otho's  defeat  and  ruin.  In  the 
first  place,  he  carried  with  him  a part  of  the  Pra;tormn 
cohorts  and  some  other  of  his  best  troops,  and  thereby 
deprived  those  which  remained  of  their  usual  courage 


who,  urged  by  tbeir  master  to  hasten  an  engagement,  Marm» 
bad  proceeded  by  forced  marches  in  search  of  the  Salriu* 
enemy.  The  inequality  of  the  ground,  or  the  precipi- 
tatc  manner  in  which  the  contending  legions  were 
brought  into  contact,  occasioned  considerable  inter-  AlP’ 
ruptions  in  either  line ; so  that  the  battle,  though  pr^ 
general,  was  divided  into  a number  of  separate  fights.  JAVUART 
In  such  circumstances,  the  fortune  of  war  could  not  to 
fail  to  present  a variety  of  aspects.  In  one  port  of  the  apbil. 
field  the  impetuosity  of  Otho’s  troops  subdued  all 
opposition,  and  bore  off  in  triumph  the  Eagles  of  their 
antagonists ; while,  in  another  quarter,  this  success 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  steady  bravery 
of  Vitellius’s  veterans,  and  by  the  furious  onset  of  his 
German  and  Gallic  confederates.  At  the  close  of  the  Otho  de- 
day, Vitellius,  though  still  lingering  in  Gaul,  found  feated,  and 
himself  a conqueror,  and  master  of  the  Roman 
world  ; for  next  morning  Marius  Celsus  and  Annius  r”*1" 
Gallus  went  to  the  camp  of  Cwcina  and  Valcns  in  order  ^ 
to  sue  for  peace,  offering  to  acknowledge  him  os  their 
Emperor.  The  negociulion  was  neither  long  nor  dif- 
ficult ; all  parties  found  their  interest  in  coming  to 
a speedy  accommodation  ; and  os  soon  as  the  Deputies 
returned  to  the  comp,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  soldiers  who  so  lately  had  fought  for  Otho,  now 
showed  the  utmost  alacrity  in  swearing  allegiance  to 
Vitellius.* 

The  account  of  the  battle  given  by  Plutarch,  differs 
considerably  from  that  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Tacitus ; the  former  introducing  into  it  a number  of 
incidents,  which  evidently  belong  to  the  partial  en- 
gagements which  took  place  before  the  armies  met  at 
Bcbriacum.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  those  from  whom 
he  received  the  details  were  ignorant  of  many  of  tha 
particulars,  owing  to  the  contused  manner  in  which  it 
was  fought ; but,  he  adds,  that  long  afterwards  when 
he  was  passing  over  the  field  o?  battle,  Mestrius 
Floras,  a man  of  Consular  dignity,  pointed  out  to  him 
an  old  mun,  who  in  his  youth  hod  served  under  Otho, 
and  who  gave  him  such  information  respecting  it,  as 
sufficiently  established  the  fact  that  the  straggle  hod 
been  both  obstinate  and  sanguinary,  t 

Otho  waited  at  Brixellum  the  event  of  the  conflict  Conduct  of 
which  he  hod  so  injudiciously  accelerated.  When  his  after 
misfortune  was  first  announced,  he  bore  the  intclli-  dri*4*- 
pence  with  considerable  firmness,  but  gave  manifest 
indications  of  the  fatal  resolution  which  he  was  about 


TTie  buttle 
of  Bebfia- 
nm  or 
Cremona. 


and  confidence;  and,  secondly,  he  intrusted  his  fate 
to  the  mutual  suspicions  and  jealousy  of  his  Command- 
ers, who,  having  doubts  of  one  another’s  fidelity,  rc- 
ouired  more  than  ever  some  presiding  genius  to  direct 
their  movements  and  make  them  act  in  concert.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  prudence  and  experience  of 
Paulinus  were  of  no  avail.  The  brother  of  the  Em- 


peror was,  upon  the  retirement  of  the  latter,  invested 
with  the  title  of  his  Lieutenant ; but  the  chief  power 
resided  in  Proculus,  the  Prartorian  Prefect,  a man 


who  possessed  hardly  any  one  military  qualification, 
while  he  was  equally  insolent  and  vain  in  the  discharge 
of  bis  office.  It  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  o gene- 
ral action  and  the  downfall  of  Otho  were  rapidly 
approaching. 

f I,}acc  at  Bcbriacum,  a village  not 

{”  frfm  V bank’  °f  lhc  Po  11 

b)  mi  atuck  of  cavalry  on  the  part  of  Otho  3 Generals, 

• Tseit  HUt.  lib.  11.  c.  31 , 32,  37. 


to  carry  into  effect.  The  guards  who  were  admitted 
to  his  presence,  entreated  him  not  to  abandon  the 
Empire,  nor  to  desert  an  affectionate  and  devoted 
army,  ready  to  die  for  his  sake.  One  of  the  Pradccta 
even  proceeded  so  far,  as  to  repeat  in  his  ears  the 
usual  common-places  against  suicide,  and  to  remind 
him,  that  there  was  more  real  courage  in  bearing  ad- 
versity than  in  sinking  under  it  j that  brave  men 
should  straggle  against  Fortune,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
frowns,  should  still  hope  and  strive  for  better  times  ; 
and  that  it  belonged  only  to  the  character  of  cowards 
to  permit  their  fears  to  carry  them  to  despair.? 

The  reflections  of  Philosophy  were  in  vain  addressed 
to  a mind  which  had  never  been  taught  to  exercise 
controul  over  its  own  passions,  nor  to  regulate  its 

• Tacit.  If  hi.  lib.  ik.  c.  44,  45.  Dion  Cusiai,  Epit.  Xipkil. 
p.  203. 

f Flat,  in  (Uhan.  ait  Jfitem, 

j Tacit.  Hut,  lib.  ii.  c.  46.  • 
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Biography,  movements  by  the  calculations  of  Reason.  Tacitus 
v— v"— ^ put*  into  his  mouth  a speech  filled  with  lofty  bcq- 
a.  m.  timents,  and  which  may  be  said  to  express  the  very 

69.  fanaticism  of  self-murder ; but  it  is  manifest,  not- 

From  withstanding,  that  Otho  resolved  to  die,  because  he 
jam vary  had  not  strength  of  character  to  bear  any  longer  the 
t°  anxious  suspence  and  uncertainty  of  a Civil  war ; 
AfXlL-  and  because  he  was  determined  that  no  chances  of 
fortune  should  ever  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  Vi- 
tellius,  or  compel  him  to  court  the  clemency,  or 
add  to  the  Triumph,  of  a man  whom  he  had  lately 
denounced  as  a rebel,  and  reproached  as  one  of  the 
most  contemptible  and  depraved  of  human  beings. 
He  spent  the  last  evening  of  his  life  in  attempting  to 
comfort  his  nephew,  Salvius  Cocceianus  ; in  writing  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  his  sister and  in  recommending 
the  care  of  his  ashes  to  Statilia  Mcssulina,  the  widow 
of  Nero,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  intended  to  marry.  At 
break  of  day  he  desired  to  be  left  alone,  that  no  one 
might  be  accused  of  being  an  accomplice  in  his  death  f 
Ills  suicide  immediately  after  which  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  and 
almost  instantly  expired.  His  remains  at  his  own  re- 
quest were  interred  without  any  delay,  as  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  his  head  might  be  cut  off  and  exposed, 


or  other  insults  inflicted  on  his  dead  body.  The 
soldiers  erected  a monument  over  his  grave,  which, 
says  Plutarch,*  neither  by  its  size  nor  by  any  pomp 
of  epitaph  could  ever  excite  the  smallest  degree  of 
envy.  1 have  seen  it,  he  continues,  at  Brixellum  ; it 
was  extremely  modest,  and  the  inscription  was  this : 

TO  Tn«  MEMORY  OF 
MARCUS  OTHO. 

The  early  debaucheries  of  Otho  threw  a stain  upon  Hi*  cha- 
ins reputation,  which  his  good  conduct  in  Lusitania,  and  r&ctcr. 
his  mildness  as  Emperor,  did  not  altogether  remove. 

The  treatment  which  he  received  from  Nero  might, 
in  wine  degree,  justify  his  rebellion  against  that 
Prince  ; but  no  palliation  can  be  found  for  the  treason 
and  cruelty  with  which  he  was  chargeable  towards 
Galba.  In  all  things  his  actions  were  marked  by  a 
culpable  extreme  ; and  perhaps  both  the  good  and  the 
evil  which  appeared  in  his  life,  were  the  result  of  cir-  , 
cuinstances,  rather  than  of  virtuous  principle  or  of  fixed 
and  incurable  depravity.  lie  died  on  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  of  April,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven ; having 
reigned  exactly  three  months,  t 


AULUS  VITELLIUS. 


A.  D.  69.  FROM  APRIL  TO  DECEMBER. 


Biogrspby.  Tnx  pedigTee  of  Vi  telling  cannot  be  traced  with  cer- 
v^1  tainty  higher  than  to  his  grandfather  Publius,  who  in 
a.  d.  the  reign  of  Augustus  held  an  office  in  one  of  the 
69.  lower  departments  of  the  revenue,  and  was  raised  by 
From  tbc  same  Emperor  to  the  order  of  Knighthood.  Sue- 
afril  tonius  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  a Tract  cora- 
posed  by  Quintus  Eulogius,  that  the  Vitellian  family, 
dec em-  m anc|<?nj  times,  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Lntium  ; 
Tb  *Uor  e ^ they  were  descended  from  Faunus,  King  of 
ofVtteUtak  the  aborigines,  and  Yitellia,  a female  of  mortal  origin, 
but  who  derived  from  the  superstition  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  the  reverence  and  worship  due  only  to  a 
celestial  being.  The  same  Biographer  draws  from 
certain  local  names  and  traditions  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome,  an  additional  species  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  this  race  ; hut  he  admits, 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  much  probability  in  the 
arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  successor 
of  Otho  was  the  great-grandson  of  a slave  and  of  a 
baker’s  daughter.* 

And  early  Lucius  Vitellius,  the  father  of  the  Emperor,  enjoyed 
hUtory  at  under  Tiberius  the  dignity  of  Consul,  ami  had  after-- 
Cottrt*  wards  conferred  upon  him  the  Government  of  Syria. 

HU  high  rank  and  the  influence  which  he  appears  to 
have  possessed  with  his  Imperial  master,  enabled  him 
to  procure  for  his  son  the  doubtful  advantage  of  a 
courtly  education  ; for  it  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius, 
that  the  young  Vitellius  passed  his  infancy  and  early 
youth  at  Caprcse,  in  the  society  or  attached  to  the 


• Soet  in  null.  c.  1, 2. 


establishment  of  the  Prince.  J Hie  luxurious  habits  Autos 
which  were  formed  at  that  important  period  of  )ifc,  Vitdlios. 
determined  his  future  character,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation  of  that  systematic  licentiousness  and  gross  A‘D‘ 
sensuality,  which  destroyed  in  his  mind  every  noble  ^ 
principle  and  manly  feeling,  and  which  has  entailed 
upon  his  memory  a load  of  contempt  and  reproach.  to 
Vitellius  became  remarkable  for  the  most  expensive  Di;cKM- 
gluttony ; measuring  the  value  and  extent  of  his  BRB 
power  by  the  means  which  it  afforded  him  of  gratifying 
his  pampered  appetite,  and  of  placing  on  his  table  a 
variety  of  rare  and  costly  (fishes,  which  could  no 
where  else  be  seen.  At  the  Court  of  Caligula  he  rose 
into  reputation  as  an  expert  charioteer;  he  gained  the 
favour  of  Claudius  os  a gamester;  and  he  placed 
Nero  under  a deep  obligation,  by  requesting  that 
Emperor  to  sing  at  a public  entertainment,  and  by 
assuring  him  that  his  subjects  longed  so  much  to  hear 
the  charming  melody  of  his  voice,  that  they  would 
accept  of  no  apology.  By  such  means  it  was,  that 
Vitellius,  beloved  and  favoured  by  three  succeeding 
Princes,  was  elevated  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
Magistracy  and  Priesthood  ; joining,  in  every  instance, 
as  it  has  been  emphatically  remarked,  the  greatest 
grandeur  to  the  greatest  vice.§ 

We  have  observed,  when  speaking  of  his  conduct 
at  the  head  of  the  legions  in  Germany,  that  he  was 
free  from  the  vice  of  avarice,  the  besetting  sin  of 


• Plut.  I*  f Tacit.  Hut . lib.  ii  c.  49,  M>. 

x Suet,  in  rii'U.  c.  3.  $ Ibid.  e.  4 , 5. 
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Sent  to 
Germany 
by  Gal  ha. 


Biography,  almost  every  Roman  Commander  In  those  evil  times. 
’ During  the  two  years,  likewise,  that  he  governed 
Africa  in  quality  of  Proconsul,  he  discharged  his  duties 
with  impartiality  and  moderation  j no  complaint  having 
ever  been  made  against  him  by  the  people  over  whom 
he  ruled,  that  he  either  plundered  or  oppressed  them 
When  his  profusion  had  reduced  him  to  indigence, 
and  compelled  him  to  rob,  he  chose  for  his  victims  the 
revenue  of  the  State  or  the  wealthy  establishments  of 
Rome  ; for  we  find  that  when  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  public  buildings,  he  was  suspected  of  removing 
the  ornaments,  and  of  withdrawing  part  of  the  dona- 
tions and  offerings  which  were  presented  In  the  Tem- 
ples j substituting  pewter  in  the  room  of  silver,  and 
gilded  brass  instead  of  gold.* 

It  was  the  policy  of  Galba  to  promote  to  the  highest 
military  posts  those  persons  from  whom  be  had  least 
to  fear,  and  who,  he  imagined,  would  be  slow  to  en- 
courage any  seditious  proposals  in  the  armies  over 
which  they  presided.  On  this  principle,  he  sent  Hor- 
d eon iu s Flaccus  to  supersede  Virgin ius,  whose  popu- 
larity had  become  dangerous  j and  gave  to  Vitellius 
the  command  of  those  legions  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
which  had  been  stirred  up  to  revolt  by  the  arts  of 
Fonteius  Capita.  The  successor  of  Capita  was  too 
much  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  dreams  of  ambition  j and  it  was  not 
till  the  soldiers  laid  hands  on  him,  carried  him  into 
the  street,  and  proclaimed  him  Emperor,  that  Vitel- 
lius gave  his  consent  to  be  saluted  by  the  title  of 
Augustus.  No  sooner  was  this  ceremony  concluded, 
than  the  master  of  the  Roman  armies  took  refuge  in 
a house,  where  he  was  told  a feast  had  been  prepared 
for  him  } and  from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  re- 
moved, even  after  a fire,  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
apartment,  threatened  to  reduce  the  whole  building 
to  ashes.  In  fact,  he  was  a mere  puppet  In  the  hands 
of  C«cina  and  Valens,  who,  sensible  that  they  them- 
selves bad  neither  name  nor  rank  to  justify  the  ex- 
pectation of  Imperial  power,  determined  to  raise  their 
General  to  the  head  of  the  Empire,  and  thereby  to 
open  up  a path  for  their  own  ambition,  as  the  leaders 
of  victorious  armies. 

It  was  mentioned,  at  the  close  of  the  last  reign, 
that  Marius  Cclsus  and  Annius  Gallos  entered  into  a 
tlic Empire,  treaty  with  the  victorious  Generals,  and  that  the  sol- 
diers under  their  command  professed  their  readiness 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Vitellius.  But  besides  the  army 
actually  engaged,  there  was  the  strong  detachment  of 
troops  which  Otho  had  carried  with  him  to  Rrixellum ; 
who,  retaining  the  greatest  affection  for  their  Prince, 
refused  to  acknowledge  for  Emperor  the  besotted 
epicure  whom  the  seditious  legions  had  brought  from 
the  Rhine.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  immediately 
after  the  funeral  rites  of  Otho  were  performed,  the 
troops  applied  to  Virgin  ius,  whom  they  had  forcibly 
detained  at  Brixellum,  to  accept  the  vacant  diadem  j 
renewing  on  that  occasion  the  violence  to  which  he 
had  formerly  been  exposed,  and  threatening  to  com- 
pel him  by  all  the  incans  in  their  power  to  assume 
the  duties  of  the  supreme  Government.  Virginius 
would  not  receive  from  the  hands  of  a beaten  army, 
the  boon  which  he  had  twice  refused  when  offered  by 
the  legions  in  the  moment  of  victory.  He  declined 
even  to  undertake  the  adjustment  of  an  accommodation 
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still  ' 
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with  Caecina  and  Valens  ; and  making  his  escape 
from  the  furious  soldiers,  who  were  now  more  in- 
clined to  engage  in  intrigue  than  in  battle,  he  left 
them  no  choke  but  to  submit  to  the  conqueror.* 

The  accession  of  Vitellius  created  hardly  any  sen- 
sation at  Rome.t  The  inhabitants  were  employed  at 
that  moment  in  celebrating  the  Festival  of  Ceres  * and 
upon  learning  that  Otho  was  dead,  and  that  the  troops 
in  the  Capital  had  already  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  Emperor,  they  unanimously  applauded  the  ThTlccra- 
conduct  of  the  armies,  approved  of  their  new  master,  sloo  of  Vi- 
and continued  their  amusements.  The  multitude,  tcUiaire- 
meanwhile,  carried  to  all  the  Temples  the  statues  of  felT£? 
Galba,  adorned  with  flowers  and  laurel } and  erected  Home”.0* 
in  the  Forum,  on  the  spot  where  he  waa  murdered,  a 
pyramid  of  crowns  in  form  of  a tomb.  Nor  was  the 
Senate  more  backward  in  their  expressions  of  adula- 
tion. By  one  decree  they  granted  to  Vitellius  all  the 
privileges  and  honours  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
bis  predecessors,  at  different  times,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years.  Thanks  were  likewise  voted  to  the 
German  armies  for  their  zeal  and  patriotism  ; Deputies 
were  named  to  convey  their  homage  to  Vitellius,  and 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the  Throne  of 
the  Caesars  j and,  in  a word,  the  proudest  of  that  once 
illustrious  body  lavished  on  the  despicable  glutton 
whom  a military  faction  had  set  over  them,  all  the 
praises  which  the  moat  rigid  personal  virtues,  and  the 
most  eminent  public  services  could  have  merited  in 
the  best  times  of  their  Commonwealth. X 
But  though  Rome  escaped  the  horrors  of  Civil  war.  War  press- 
the  weight  of  that  calamity  was  severely  felt  by  the  «•  °°.  the 
country  at  large.  The  troops  of  Vitellius,  unchecked 
by  their  officers,  who  had  neither  power  nor  firmness  ° 
to  oppose  their  excesses,  spread  themselves  over  the 
richest  Provinces  of  Italy,  plundering  the  towns  and 
villas,  robbing  Temples  and  private  houses,  and  add- 
ing every  where  to  their  violence  the  most  shameful 
debauchery.  Carcina,  leas  covetous  than  his  colleague, 
was  more  disposed  to  yield  to  the  caprice  and  rapacity 
of  the  soldiers } while  Valens,  noted  for  his  own  ex- 
tortions, could  not  refuse  to  connive  at  the  faults  of 
those  who,  in  their  worst  actions,  only  followed  hia 
own  example. § 

Vitellius  was  still  In  Gaul,  when  his  army  on  the  Vitellius 
Po  conquered  for  him  the  highest  dignity  of  the  Em-  le»r«  Gaul 
pire.  He  had  with  him  all  the  forces  which  were  left  for 
in  the  Lower  Province  at  the  departure  of  Valens  and 
Cocci  nu  | to  which  be  had  added  eight  thousand  men 
levied  in  Britain,  and  a considerable  number  of  re- 
cruits, which  he  raised  in  his  march  towards  the  Alps. 

When  the  news  reached  him  that  the  battle  of  Bcbria- 
cum  had  placed  him  on  the  Throne,  he  assembled  his 
troops,  conveyed  to  them  the  important  intelligence 
that  he  was  now  tbeir  Emperor,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  his  journey  to  Rome. 

His  principal  officers  recrossed  the  Alps  to  meet  Clemency 
him,  and  attend  his  progress  to  the  Capital.  Valens  **l  kbera- 
and  Cscina  were  loaded  with  favours,  and  received 
the  honour  of  having  a seat  on  each  side  of  the  Im-  rer<  ” 
perial  chair.  He  listened  to  the  submission  of  Pauli- 
nus  and  Proculus,  and  gave  a ready  audience  to  Marias 
Cclsus,  who  had  induced  the  vanquished  troops  to 

* Tacit,  //iff.  lib.  li.'c.  SI.  PluL  tit  Otkom. 
t Tacit.  HUt.  lib.  1L  e.  SS.  J Ibid.  «f  ttvri. 

f Ibid.  c.  56. 
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acknowledge  his  authority.  With  ft  few  exception*, 
he  extended  hi#  clemency  towards  all  the  Tribunes 
and  Centurions  who  had  fought  for  Otbo  ; and,  in  no 
case  did  he  harass  the  families  of  those  who  had 
shown  the  greatest  steal  for  his  antagonist*,  either  by 
forfeiture  of  their  estates,  or  by  deprivation  of  their 
rank,  Nar  did  he  retain  any  hatred  to  the  memory 
either  of  Galba  or  of  Otho.  On  the  contrary,  he 
allowed  the  coin  stamped  with  their  impress  to  continue 
la  circulation,  and  their  statues  to  receive  respect,  in 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  He  sought  popularity,  too, 
by  remitting  such  arrears  due  to  the  public  Treasury 
as  could  not  be  paid  without  distress  ; and  by  allowing 
the  benefactions  and  immunities  which  had  been 
granted  by  his  predecessors,  to  be  enjoyed  by  those 
who  held  them,  without  disturbance  or  reproach.* 

His  conduct  so  far  was  praiseworthy  and  seasonable ; 
but  he  disgraced  these  good  deeds  by  a mixture  of 
mean  actions,  und  particularly  by  indulging  to  ft  dis- 
gusting excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. f He  made 
tour  meals  regularly  every  day  with  a sharp  and  crav- 
ing appetite ; using  emetics  to  relieve  his  stomach, 
and  to  create  a desire  for  food.  Earth  and  Ocean  were 
ransacked  to  find  dainties  wherewith  to  stimulate  his 
palate.  The  countries  through  which  he  passed  were 
impoverished  by  his  unceasing  voluptuousness  ; and, 
Tacitus  assures  us,  that  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  were  ruined  by  the  inordinate  expenses  of  the  en- 
tertamiuents  which  they  found  it  expedient  to  give  him, 
on  his  way  through  thru  territory.  He  dined  with 
one,  and  supped  with  another  ; but  still  the  burden 
was  intolerable,  as  no  feast  could  be  served  up  before 
him,  which  did  not  cost  at  least  four  hundred  thousand 
sesterce*.  * The  duty  of  eating  with  him,  too,  was 
not  less  oppressive  than  that  of  supplying  his  table. 
Vibius  Crispus,  fulling  111,  was  relieved  from  bis  atten- 
dance at  those  murderous  feasts;  aud  declared,  that 
he  roust  soon  have  been  a dead  man  if  he  hod  been 
overtaken  by  sickness.! 

As  the  insatiable  appetite  and  extravagance  of  Vltel- 
has  were  the  most  remarkable  features  in  his  charac- 
ter, and  even  conferred  a specie*  of  distinction  on  his 
reign,  the  annalists  of  Home  have  not  thought  H 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  History  to  record  some 
instances  of  his  sumptuous  gluttony.  Suetonius  tells 
us,  that  Lucius,  the  Emperor’s  brother,  gave  an  en- 
tertainment in  honour  of  the  new  Dynasty,  at  which 
were  served  up  two  thousand  fish,  and  seven  thousand 
rare  and  expensive  fowls.  The  Emperor  himself  made 
a solemn  dedication  of  a silver  dish,  which,  on  account 
of  its  prodigious  size,  he  denominated  Lhc  Shield  of 
Minerva,  ti*  Guardian  of  Cities  ;||  and  this  he  filled  with 
Ever*  of  a very  scarce  fish,  with  the  brains  of  peacocks 
and  pheasants,  the  tongues  of  redwings,  and  with  the 
roes  of  lampreys,  it  was  preserved  as  a monument 
of  Imperial  luxury  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,wbo  gave 
orders  to  melt  it  down,  and  convert  the  material  to  a 
more  useful  purpose  . The  expenses  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment could  not  fail  to  be  very  great ; but  our  belief 
is  startled  at  the  enormous  estimate  made  by  Dion 


• Tacit.  Hilt.  lib.  h.  c.  60.  t n*W-  «•  6* 
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Cassius,  who  says  that  VitaUios  spent  during  the  eight 
months  he  was  on  the  Throne  nine  hundred  millions 
of  sesterces,  a sum  which  exceeds  seven  millions  of 
our  money.*  Nor  were  the  regular  supplies  of  his 
table  found  sufficient  to  allay  the  cravings  of  his  in- 
ordinate desire  for  food.  At  sacrifices  he  was  ready, 
as  his  Biographer  relates,  to  snatch  from  the  burning 
coals  the  flesh  of  the  victims  which  had  been  offerer! 
up,  and  the  sacred  cakes  which  usually  accompanied 
the  solemn  oblation.  If,  in  passing  along  the  streets, 
the  cooks’  shops  or  stalls  presented  any  dressed  victuals 
or  fragments  of  broken  meats,  he  seized  with  his  own 
hand  the  tempting  morsels  ; regardless  as  to  who  had 
feasted  on  it  before  him,  or  from  whose  kitchen  it  burl 
been  sent  for  sale.f' 

Under  such  an  Emperor,  the  corruption  of  discipline 
could  not  but  advance  at  a rapid  pace.  The  soldiers 
imitating  bis  example,  while  they  despised  his  person, 
gave  themselves  up  to  all  manner  of  licentiousness  j 
and  the  officers,  unable  to  restrain  their  followers, 
seemed  willing  to  shelter  their  reputation  under  the 
conduct  of  their  Chief.  Hence  arose  many  acts 
of  violence  and  disorder.  The  march  of  his  army 
was  tracked  by  waste  and  plunder;  the  peasantry 
were  impressed,  and  made  slaves  to  their  military 
tyrants  ; and  the  wealth  of  the  Provincial  towns  be- 
came the  booty  of  the  fierce  Gauls  and  barbarous 
Germans  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Yitellius. 
At  length,  the  legionary  soldiers  and  the  auxiliaries 
proceeded  to  open  war  with  one  another;  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Ticinium,  he  found  that  two 
cohorts  of  the  latter  were  actually  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
swords  of  his  regular  troops.  The  confusion  which 
thus  disgraced  his  own  camp,  was  augmented  by  the 
haughtiness  of  the  conquered  army,  which  had  been 
Induced  to  submit  after  the  death  of  Otho ; and  as 
the  symptoms  of  insubordination  were  becoming  every 
day  more  alarming,  Vitellius  resolved,  by  dispersing 
some  of  his  legions  and  by  breaking  others,  to  reduce 
the  power  of  bis  military  once  more  within  due 
bounds.  He  ordered  the  Batavians  back  to  Germany, 
and  the  XJVtb  legion  to  Britain  ; while  he  indicted 
on  the  Praetorians,  whose  attachment  to  the  late 
Emperor  had  hastened  the  crisis  of  Civil  war,  the 
suitable  punishment  of  disbanding  all  the  cohort* 
which  were  on  the  Po.  He  dismissed,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  militia  raised  in  Gaul ; regarding  them 
as  more  proper  to  swell  the  ranks  of  on  invading 
army,  than  to  increase  the  strength  or  respectability 
of  a peace  establishment.  Devoted  as  he  was  to  the 
lowest  species  of  sensuality,  he  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  danger  which  he  had  most  to  appre- 
hend, arose  from  the  turbulent  disposition  of  his 
soldiers ; and  that  the  Civil  authorities  of  the  Empire 
could  not  be  reinstated  in  the  exercise  of  that  just 
power  on  which  the  lives  and  liberty  of  his  subjects 
depended,  unless  the  arm*  of  the  Republic  were  again 
placed  under  the  coutroul  of  the  Senate.  With  this 
view  be  proceeded  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  both 
in  the  old  legions  and  auxiliaries ; a measure  which  is 
condemned  by  Tacitus,  not  only  without  reason,  but  in 
opposition,  wc  think,  to  the  clearest  principles  of  poti- 
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y.  tical  wisdom.*  The  Historian  questions  the  policy  of 
J the  step,  because  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  was  thereby 
increased  ; a sufficient  cause,  we  admit,  for  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  military  j but  when  he  adds,  that  their 
bodily  rigour  was  diminished  by  their  luxurious  habits, 
we  are  at  a loss  to  connect  his  remark  with  the  occur- 
rence to  which  it  seems  to  bear  a reference. 

Vitellius,  who  was  still  on  his  progress  towards 
Rome,  repaired  from  Ticinium  to  Cremona,  where 
t Caecina  entertained  him  with  a banquet  and  a combat 
i.  of  gladiators.  After  this,  he  expressed  a desire  to  see 
the  plains  of  Bebriacum,  where  the  battle  was  fought 
which  set  him  on  the  Throne  j and  os  forty  days  had 
not  yet  passed  since  the  conflict  took  place,  there  still 
remained  many  proofs  that  the  Empire  had  not  been 
determined  without  a severe  struggle  and  the  shedding 
of  much  blood.  The  Emperor  enjoyed  the  minutest 
details  of  the  fight,  and  witnessed  without  horror  the 
mangled  limbs  of  the  brave  men,  whose  lives  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  two  worthless 
adventurers.  His  eye  wandered  over  every  part  of 
the  dreadful  scene,  betraying  not  the  smallest  emo- 
tion at  the  sight  of  so  many  thousands  of  his  country- 
men deprived  of  the  decent  honours  of  burial.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  indulged  in  the  most 
unbecoming  merriment,  replying  to  those  who  com- 
plained of  the  stench  which  proceeded  from  the 
putrid  carcases,  that  nothing  smelled  more  sweetly 
than  the  body  of  a dead  enemy,  particularly  when  that 
enemy  was  a citizen,  t 

An  entertainment  and  another  exhibition  of  gladia- 
tors, provided  by  Valens  at  Bononia,  supplied  to  the 
luxurious  Emperor  sufficient  spirits  to  proceed  to  bis 
Capital.  He  was  followed  on  his  way  thither  by  sixty 
thousand  armed  men,  who  knew  neither  order  nor 
discipline,  and  who  dragged  after  them  a still  greater 
number  of  slaves  and  attendants.  As  he  approached 
nearer  to  the  City,  there  issued  forth  to  meet  him  a 
multitude  of  actors,  singers,  buffoons,  and  other 
ministers  of  courtly  dissipation,  who  claimed  the  pri- 
vileges of  friendship,  or  the  rewards  of  former  ser- 
vices. To  these  were  added  many  Senators  and 
Roman  Knights,  who  went  to  salute  their  new  Sove- 
reign j some  from  fear,  others  from  flattery,  but  all 
in  order  to  prevent  any  bad  construction  being  put 
upou  their  slowness  to  sanction  the  choice  of  the  vic- 
torious army,  and  to  offer  their  homage  to  the  Imperial 
Commundcr.  Vitellius  had  resolved  to  enter  Rome 
ns  a place  taken  in  war ; but  his  friends  succeeded  in 
dissuading  him  from  a step  so  extremely  unpopular. 
He  began  his  procession  at  the  Milvian  bridge,  mounted 
on  a fine  horse,  and  completely  armed  ; but  when  he 
reached  the  gates  he  put  on  the  to$a  pratexta,  and 
converted  the  military  spectacle  into  a peaceful  pa- 
geant, suited  to  the  character  which  he  meant  to 
assume,  as  well  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  better  part  of 
the  citizens.  When  he  reached  the  Capitol  he  found 
his  mother  waiting  to  receive  him.  He  embraced  her 
with  nn  appearance  of  affection,  and  conferred  on  her 
the  title  of  Augusta,  though  he  himself  bad  accepted 
no  higher  honour  than  the  appellation  of  Caesar.  J 

* Tacit-  Hjit.  lib.  ii.  c.  69.  E*i fiabUt  id  Hripwhhctr,  in  fro  turn 
c*i  rndrm  ntmuia  imlfT  panrat,  ptritula  rl  labor  crrbriu,  re- 
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Next  day  he  convened  the  Senate  and  People,  to  Aulas 
listen  at  once  to  professions  which  were  never  to  be  ’Vttdlhu* 
reduced  to  practice,  and  to  boast  of  activity  and  tem-  v— “v—— ^ 
perance  which  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  Though  Am  D* 
every  one  knew  that  he  had  travelled  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Tiber,  either  asleep  or  stupid  from  dissipation;  From 
the  Emperor  reminded  his  auditors  of  his  unceasing 
vigilance  and  unwearied  assiduity  in  promoting  the  ,w. 
interests  of  Rome ; upon  which  the  giddy  populace,  HBK 
now  accustomed  to  echo  the  flatteries  which  were  He  sd- 
addressed  to  their  rulers,  redoubled  their  acclamations  dresses  tbc 
in  his  ears,  and  prevailed  on  him  at  length  to  accept  Sraste  sad 
the  title  of  Augustus.  He  pursued,  at  the  same  Fc°Ple* 
time,  all  the  other  means  of  acquiring  popularity 
which  were  most  likely  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  the 
multitude.  In  the  Theatre,  he  bestowed  his  applause 
and  protection  on  such  actors  as  were  most  agreeable 
to  the  people  ; and  in  the  Circus,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Blue  Faction,  though  interest  and  incli- 
nation must  have  led  him  to  give  his  countenance  to 
their  rivals.  He  attended  the  Senate,  too,  at  every 
meeting,  whether  the  business  to  be  transacted  was 
important  or  trifling  ; bearing  the  opposition  of  those 
whose  opinions  differed  from  his  own,  with  a degree  of 
placidity  which  denoted  either  craft  or  weakness.* 

Caecina  ami  Valens,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  Conduct  of 
Consulate,  enjoyed  all  the  power  of  the  Government,  Cecmaand 
while  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  execute  their  Coik^** 
orders,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  semblance  ° 
of  Supreme  authority.  The  Consuls,  meantime,  were 
jealous  of  each  other ; and  the  two  Praetorian  Prefects, 

Publius  Sabinus  and  Julius  Priscus,  took,  in  like  man- 
ner, different  sides ; the  fonner  lending  the  weight  of 
his  influence  to  Caecina,  while  the  latter  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  the  interests  of  his  antagonist.  The 
pomp  and  arrogance  of  these  officers  gave  great  um- 
brage to  the  Roman  People.  They  loaded  themselves 
with  riches,  and  took  possession  of  houses  and  lands 
which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Nobility ; and  it  was 
remarked  that  many  of  this  illustrious  Order,  who 
were  recalled  by  Galba  from  on  honourable  exile, 
were  not  restored  to  their  property,  but  allowed  to 
languish  in  indigence  and  neglect.  Vitellius  recom- 
mended to  these  high-minded  Patricians,  who  had 
sacrificed  their  liberty  and  estates  for  tbe  good  of 
their  country,  to  avail  themselves  of  a law  which 
compelled  freedmen,  in  ease  their  master  should  ever 
be  in  want,  to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  to  leave  to  them  at  their  death  the  oue-half 
of  their  goods. 

The  Army,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  Relaxation 
greatly  reduced  in  number,  but  not  improved  in  dis-  of  manners 
cipline.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  replace  the 
Praetorian  cohorts,  which  the  fears  or  resentment  of  jBg,  0f  ^ 
Vitellius  had  induced  him  to  disband  ; and  for  this  people, 
purpose  twenty  thousand  men  were  levied,  and  di-, 
vided  into  sixteen  cohorts  called  Praetorian,  and  into 
four,  which  were  denominated  Urban,  or  City  Cohorts. 

As  this  was  a favoured  service,  the  soldiers  showed 
great  eagerness  to  be  enrolled  ; and  as  the  choice  of 
candidates  devolved  upon  the  Consuls,  in  their  quality 
of  Commanders  of  the  Armj,  who  had  gained  great 
credit  by  the  victory  at  Bebnucum,  assumed  the  chief 
management  in  the  new  levy,  and,  by  admitting  his 
friends  into  the  ranks  of  that  powerful  corps,  confirmed 
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Biography,  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  already  acquired.  The 
w-y—p/  jealousy  of  Caecina’s  temper  now  took  the  alarm  ; and 
a.  n.  Tacitus  remarks,  that  from  this  period  the  fidelity  of 

69.  the  Consul  began  to  waver.  ViteUius,  blinded  by  the 

From  incessant  glare  and  ostentation  of  Imperial  luxury, 

anml  perceived  not  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

to  The  mutiny  of  his  soldiers  was  appeased  by  the  sacri- 

DECEii-  gcc  Qf  mast  virtuous  Citizens,  or  of  the  most 

DKa*  patriotic  among  the  Nobility  j the  extravagance  of  his 

establishment  was  maintained  by  rapine,  extortion,  and 
the  meanest  arts  of  finance  j and  the  corrupted  taste 
of  the  furious  populace  was  constantly  gratified  by 
fights  of  gladiators  and  combats  of  wild  beasts.  The 
same  profusion  and  venality  which  had  disgraced  the 
Court  of  Nero,  were  revived  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Honour  and  integrity  were  equally  despised  j and  the 
only  way  to  attain  power  was  to  lavish  on  the  glut- 
tony of  the  Emperor  the  most  sumptuous  feasts  that 
wealth  could  supply  or  luxury  invent.  Rome  already 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  such  oppression.  The 
freedmen  and  other  dependents  of  Yitellius  accumu- 
'Tated  immense  fortunes,  derived  from  the  fears  or 
ambition  of  those  whose  fate  depended  on  the  caprice 
of  that  dull  and  grovelling  epicure.  In  the  course  of 
four  months,  the  inhabitants  had  smarted  under  the 
exactions  of  Otho  and  the  tyrannical  inflictions  of  his 
successor ; had  given  up  their  property  to  the  infamous 
Ministers  of  both  ; had  gratified  the  avarice  of  Vinius, 
1 cel  us,  Asiaticus,  and  Valent,*  and  met  the  enormous 
expenses  of  the  Imperial  kitchen.  The  patience  of  all 
classes  was  nearly  exhausted  ; when  the  good  began 
to  hope,  and  the  bad  were  made  to  fear,  that  the  reign 
of  ViteUius  would  soon  be  brought  to  a close. 

The  cruelty  To  these  evils,  which  threatened  the  speedy  ruin 
of  ViteUius  of  the  country,  the  Emperor  at  length  added  the  most 
wanton  cruelties  against  private  individuals.-  Many 
with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  from  his  childhood, 
and  whom  he  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  privileges  of 
friendship,  were  condemned  to  ignominious  deaths ; 
and  against  such  of  his  creditors  as  had  in  any  man- 
ner teased  him  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  he 
cherished  a hatred  so  violent  and  implacable,  that 
nothing  short  of  a capital  punishment  could  satisfy 
his  vindictive  mind.  One  of  these  persons,  who 
waited  on  him  to  pay  his  court,  was  ordered  from  his 
presence  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner;  but  alter- 
ing his  intention,  be  immediately  desired  him  to  be 
brought  back  and  stabbed  before  his  eyes,  saying  that 
he  wished  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  enemy’s 
blood.  On  another  occasion,  two  sons  who  besought 
him  to  spare  their  father’s  life  were  condemned  to 
the  same  death.  A Roman  Knight  exclaimed  os  they 
were  dragging  him  to  execution,  that  he  had  made  the 
Emperor  bis  heir.  ViteUius  commanded  the  will  to  be 
produced : and  finding  that  the  testator  had  made  one 
of  his  own  freedmen  a joint  inheritor,  he  issued  im- 
mediate orders  that  they  should  both  be  put  to  instant 
death.! 

Fr*P*na  Such  instances  of  tyranny  prepared  the  mind*  of 
his  subject*  the  people  for  the  revolution  which  was  already 
for  revolt,  planned  in  the  East.  The  miserable  condition  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  persuasion  of  those  who  wished  to 
sec  the  supreme  power  exercised  with  greater  wisdom 
and  clemency,  had  more  weight  with  Vespasianns  than 
«uiy  motives  of  personal  ambition  in  determining  his 
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conduct  at  this  important  juncture.  He  had  abstained  Anln» 
from  taking  any  share  in  those  occurrences  which  de-  VitelUu*. 
prived  Nero  of  the  Throne  and  of  his  life ; and  so  far 
was  he  from  entertaining  any  designs  against  (Jolbu,  *•  u* 
that  he  sent  his  son  Titus  to  pay  homage  in  his  name  f»9. 
to  that  Emperor  on  his  accession  to  power.  Titus,  From 
on  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  received  information  that  a***!* 
the  Crown  was  again  vacant,  or  rather  was  claimed 
by  two  competitors,  equaUy  unworthy  of  occupying  DEeBM" 
the  chair  of  the  C®sara.  Returning  to  Palestine  he 
found  his  father  in  appearance  determined  to  support 
Otho,  to  whom  he  lutd  induced  the  legions  to  tuke  the 
oath  of  fidelity  j but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  engaged 
in  a correspondence  with  Mucianus,  the  Governor  of 
Syria,  with  the  view  of  concerting  measures  whereby 
the  Commonwealth  might  be  restored,  under  a vir- 
tuous Sovereign,  to  its  ancient  dignity  and  vigour.* 

Vespasian  us  and  Mucianus  were  men  of  very  different  Character 
characters,  and  had  even  been  for  some  time  at  variance.  °f  Vaspa- 
Thc  one  was  a warrior,  and  the  other  excelled  in  the 
arts  of  negotiation  ; the  former  was  distinguished  for 
his  simplicity  and  economy,  the  latter  delighted  in  show  c^rnor 
and  mogni licence,  living  more  like  a Prince  than  a pri-  of  Syria, 
vate  man.  Vespasian  us  was  great  in  action,  Mucianus 
stood  high  as  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  speaker.  An 
excellent  Prince,  says  Tacitus,  might  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  two  Generals,  could  their  good  qualities 
have  been  blended,  and  their  respective  frailties  been 
entirely  removed.! 

They  united  in  a sincere  fidelity  to  Galba,  whose 
principles  they  respected,  and  from  whose  administra- 
tion they  anticipated  the  happiest  results  j but  when 
they  found  that  the  Empire  was  to  fall  a victim  either 
to  Otho  or  to  ViteUius,  they  called  to  mind  that  pa- 
triots have  higher  duties  to  perform  than  merely  to 
yield  obedience  to  a successful  usurpation,  or  to  sub- 
mit to  that  worst  of  all  despotisms,  the  absolute 
power  of  a military  Chief.  They  began,  therefore,  to  Tbetr con- 
estimate  the  strength  that  would  be  necessary  to  put  f«dersry. 
down  a Government  founded  on  principles  so  entirely 
selfish,  and  supported  by  means  at  once  so  oppressive 
and  so  disgraceful  to  the  Roman  People.  The  forces  at 
their  command,  or  under  the  influence  of  the  motives 
which  were  to  gukle  their  enterprise,  appeared  folly 
equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  end  which 
they  bad  in  view.  Judaea  had  three  legions,  inured  to 
the  fatigues  and  privations  of  an  obstinate  war ; 8yria 
presented  four,  well  trained  and  equipped,  and  ani- 
mated with  the  best  spirit  towards  their  Country  and 
their  officers.  Egypt  with  its  two  legions  was  ready 
to  increase  their  ranks ; and  the  troops  in  Asia  Minor, 

Ponius,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia,  indignant  at  the 
arrogance  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  who  claimed 
the  right  of  giving  Sovereigns  to  the  Empire,  were 
burning  with  desire  to  assert  their  own  privUeges,  as 
well  as  to  share  the  ease  and  luxury  which  were  enjoyed 
by  their  brethren  in  the  Italian  Provinces-!  ♦ 

Though  perfectly  confident  in  regard  to  the  incline-  They  wait 
tions  and  valour  of  their  soldiers,  tbe  Generals  were  °* 

disposed  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  war  between  Otho 
and  ViteUius.  It  was  of  little  consequence  to  them  * • 

which  of  the  two  rivals  should  ultimately  prevail,  and 
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HiogT*pky.  even  whether  the  troop*  which  were  defeated  nmler 
' the  one  •book!  Jo™  ,ho  victorion*  standards  of  the 
other.  Tliey  knew  that  no  sincere  reconciliation 
could  take  place  between  the  legions  which  had  been 
opposed  to  one  another  in  the  field ; and  they  were 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  con- 
tending Emperors  to  foresee,  that  if  the  fortune  of 
arms  should  put  an  end  to  the  one,  the  gratification  of 
bis  hopes  would  destroy  the  other. 

Bat  even  after  the  battle  of  Bcbri&cum  end  the 
death  of  Otho,  Vespasianus  continued  to  hesitate.  Nay, 
he  proceeded  so  far  os  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  ViteUius  j himself 
dictating  the  formulary  in  which  the  Army  was  called 
to  plight  its  faith,  ami  adding  prayers  for  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  new  Emperor.  Perhaps,  he  was 
not  grieved  to  observe  that  the  soldiers  remained  in 
sullen  silence,  or  reluctantly  repeated  the  words  which 
he  put  into  their  mouths  ; but  it  is  not  concealed  that 
the  dangers  connected  with  the  undertaking  to  which 
the  sense  of  duty  impelled  him,  appeared  in  their  full 
magnitude  to  his  imagination,  and  kept  his  xnind  in 
painful  suspense.  “ How  important,"  said  he,  “ how 
solemn,  and  how  pregnant  with  perilous  contingen- 
cies must  that  day  prove,  in  which  a father  threescore 
years  old  shall  expose  himself  with  his  two  sons  in 
the  flower  of  their  age  to  all  the  hazards  of  war. 
Those  whose  views  do  not  extend  beyond  a private  sta- 
tion, may,  if  success  appear  impracticable,  relinquish 
their  attempts  j they  may  limit  their  risk  according  to 
the  prospect  of  advantage  > but  he  who  aims  at 
sovereign  power  can  pursue  no  middle  path,  and  must 
either  gain  the  highest  elevation  or  sink  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  misery,  contempt,  and  despair."* 

His  principal  officers  and  friends  laboured  to  dissi- 
pate the  fears  which  prevented  the  future  Emperor 
from  coming  to  a final  determination.  It  required  all 
the  eloquence  of  Mucianus,  who  addressed  him  in  a set 
speech,  ns  recorded  by  Tacitus,  to  remove  the  obsta- 
cles which  encumbered  the  resolves  of  his  colleagues  j 
nor  was  it  until  they  reminded  him  of  the  numerous 
presages  which  the  Soothsayers  hod  revealed  to  him, 
of  the  greatness  which  he  was  destined  to  attain,  that 
his  confederates  overcame  bis  reluctance  to  accept  the 
Crown.  He  was  desired  to  recollect  those  splendid 
predictions  which  gave  to  him,  and  bis  children  after 
him,  the  possession  of  Imperial  power  j that  even  the 
Books  of  the  Jews,  against  whom  his  arms  had  been 
so  long  employed,  announced  that  a Sovereign  was  to 
arise  in  the  East,  whose  kingdom  should  extend  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  tlie  earth  and  that  the  know- 
ledge of  futurity  which  was  granted  to  his  own 
Astrologers,  amply  confirmed  the  oracles  which  were 
delivered  at  other  shrines,  t 

Vespusianus  was  first  acknowledged  and  proclaimed 
P*ror  ball  ®>BPeror  al  Alexandria.  On  the  first  of  July,  the 
the  conn*  legions  there  under  the  command  of  Tiberius  swore 
»ri«ofUie  , - - 
XmL 
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allegiance  to  him  > and  hence  that  day  was  afterwards 
reckoned  the  first  of  his  reign,  though  his  own  sol- 
diers did  not  take  the  oaths  till  the  third  of  the 
month.  The  impatience  of  the  troops  both  in  Jndsea 
and  Egypt,  anticipated  in  some  degree  the  maturer 
counsels  of  Mucianus  and  Titus  ; for  while  these  com- 
manders were  engaged  in  concerting  measures,  for 
securing  to  the  accession  of  Vespasianus  the  popular 
effect  of  a simultaneous  and  general  proclamation  by 
all  the  armies  of  the  East,  the  soldiers  in  his  own 
camp  sainted  him  Emperor,  calling  him  Ciesar  and 
Augustus,  and  giving  him  every  other  title  which  be- 
longed to  Supreme  power.  The  Governor  of  Syria, 
however,  did  not  fail  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  his 
legions  in  favour  of  their  new  master  $ so  that  before 
the  fifteenth  of  July  Vespaaianus  was  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  of  that  important  Province.  This  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  the  Kings  of  Saphena 
and  Commagcno,  and  by  the  younger  Agrippo,  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  All  the  Roman  dependencies  in 
Asia  Minor  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  same 
cause  ; und  nothing  now  remained  but  to  form  a plan 
for  bringing  into  the  field  the  powerful  armies  which 
Were  engaged  to  dethrone  ViteUius.* 

Mucianus  made  preparations  to  cross  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  with  a force  consisting  chiefly  of  light  troops, 
and  not  exceeding  in  number  thirteen  thousand  men. 
The  fleets  of  Pontus  were  ready  to  assist  him  in  his 
enterprise,  having  received  directions  to  wait  in  the 
harbour  of  Byzantium  his  approach  on  the  opposite 
coast.  Many  individuals  contributed  from  their  pri- 
vate fortunes  the  means  of  conveying  this  army  to 
the  scene  of  action  on  the  shores  of  Italy  j the  zeal 
of  all  classes  of  nsen  was  inflamed  by  the  hope  of  de- 
livering the  Roman  world  from  the  tyranny  of  a 
heartless  glutton;  and  every  thing  contributed  to 
ensure  to  Mucianus  the  best  prospect  of  success,  when 
an  event  occurred  which  placed  the  Emperor  on  the 
Throne  without  the  Instrumentality  of  the  Syrian 
legions. 

Antonius  Primus,  a Gaul  by  birth,  commanded  the 
VHth  legion  in  Pannonin ; and  though  his  character 
was  stained  by  many  of  the  vices  which  spring  up  in 
revolutionary  times,  he  was  reputed  a man  of  consider- 
able influence,  both  in  the  counsels  of  peace  and  in 
arrangements  of  war.  Learning  that  the  troops  in 
Moesia  had  in  a body  revolted  from  ViteUius,  and 
finding,  moreover,  that  the  affairs  of  that  Emperor 
were  every  where  assuming  a very  unfavourable  as- 
pect, he  resolved  to  declare  for  Vcspasianus,  and  to  gain 
over  to  the  same  interest  the  legions  which  were 
serving  in  the  several  Provinces  of  Illyria.  He  was 
joined  in  his  undertaking  by  Cornelius  Fuscus,  the 
Intendant  of  Pannonia,  a young  man  of  au  energetic 
but  unsteady  temper,  who  is  said  to  have  loved  danger 
for  its  own  sake,  and  to  have  preferred  the  agitating 
excitement  which  proceeds  from  hazard  and  uncer- 
tainty, to  the  most  affluent  fortune  if  fixed  and  esta- 
blished. They  immediately  wrote  to  tbc  XIV th 
legion  in  Britain,  and  to  the  1st  la  Spain  > both  of 
these  having  held  out  for  Otho  against  ViteUius. 
They  sent  messengers  to  every  part  of  Gaul  to  give 
notice  of  ibeir  intended  movement  j and,  by  these 
means,  they  organized  the  insurrection  on  so  wide  a 
scale,  that  by  the  time  the  Illyrian  armies  were  pre- 
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Biography,  pared  to  take  the  field,  the  legion®  in  almost  all  the 
s— other  Proviooea  were  ready  to  follow  their  example.* 
a.  o.  Vitellius  was  sank  in  his  usual  doth  and  dissipation, 
69.  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  that  the  II  Id 
Fron.  legion  hud  revolted  in  lfaaia.  Reports  hod  already 
Aram  berai  convoyed  to  his  ears  that  Veapusianus  was  u great 
10  favourite  with  all  the  armies  In  the  East,  and  that 
dccem-  yiere  WM  reaftofi  to  upprebesnd  that  their  views  with 
Co  . regard  to  that  Commander  were  inconsistent  with  the 
Yitellias.0  i**k®*y  of  the  new  reign  ; but  when  he  was  informed 
that  the  soldiers  In  those  Provinces  hod  followed  the 
example  of  their  officers,  and  sworn  faulty  to  him,  his 
alarm  gave  way  to  habitual  indolence,  and  he  believed 
himself  perfectly  secure.  Nor  would  he  allow  the 
impression  to  rest  in  hits  mind,  that  the  sedition  of  the 
troops  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  was  at  all 
connected  with  the  intrigues  of  Vespastanus.  He  re- 
garded it  merely  as  the  insurrection  of  a single  legion, 
originating  in  a particular  cause  which  did  not  in  the 
least  aflect  the  principles  of  the  rest  of  the  array.  As 
a suitable  precaution,  indeed,  be  sent  couriers  to  Bri- 
tain, Germany,  and  Spain,  instructing  the  Generals  in 
those  countries  to  set  in  motion  towards  Italy  all  the 
disposable  forces  which  they  had  under  their  couunand.t 
U routed  At  length  the  approach  of  the  disaffected  legions, 
to  a mo-  threatening  to  invade  the  northern  States  of  the 
cxertko.  Kingdom, "roused  Vitdlm  to  a little  exertion.  He 
ordered  Cuxrina  and  Vuleu*  to  take  the  field  At  the 
head  of  the  armies  which  had  lately  vanquished  Otho. 
The  former  of  these,  who  alone  was  able  to  obey  the 
Imperial  mandate,  immediately  despatched  a body  of 
horse  to  secure  the  important  post  of  Cremona.  But  the 
fidelity  of  Cecilia  bod  already  been  shaken,  both  by  the 
ascendancy  which  his  rival,  Valens,  had  attained,  and 
also  by  the  knowledge  which  he  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  directed  against 
the  power  of  Vitellius.  It  is  imagined  that  he  had 
listened  to  proposals  on  the  part  of  Flavius  Sab  inns, 
the  brother  of  Vespasian  us.  who  was  Prefect  of  the 
City;  and,  further,  that  he  mode  use  of  the  intelli- 
gence which  he  had  thereby  gained,  to  seduce  from 
Vitellius,  the  inconstant  Lucilius  Bossus,  the  Admiral 
of  tlie  Ravenna  and  Misenuxn  fleets.  The  result 
proved,  that  treasonable  counsels  had  poisoned  the 
minds  of  the  Emperor's  most  confidential  servants ; 
for  Cccina  betrayed  his  army  in  the  presence  of  their 
enemy,  and  Hass  us  surrendered  all  the  ships  intrusted 
to  his  core  to  be  employed  against  his  master.  \ 

Prlmos  ad-  The  partisan**  of  Vespasiauus  were  more  faithful  to 
Italy?* I0U>  t*>e‘r  dutX-  Antonins  Primus  urged  the  necessity  of 
immediate  and  decisive  action,  before  Vitellius  could 
receive  reinforcements  from  Germany  or  Spain.  Let- 
ters were  sent  to  Aponius  Saturmnus  to  hasten  for- 
ward with  the  Mcesian  legions  ; and,  hi  the  meantime, 
Antonins  himself,  and  Arrhis  Varus,  whom  he  selected 
as  a coadjutor,  passed  thcTannonian  Alps,  at  the  head 
of  a chosen  body  of  horse  amt  foot,  and  poured  down 
on  the  plains  of  Italy.  He  took  possession  of  Opiter- 
gium,  Altinum,  Padua,  and  Atestc,  and  afterwards 
reduced  Verona  and  some  other  towns  of  less  impor- 
tance. 

Csecina,  whose  strength  was  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  Antonius,  neglected  several  opportunities  of  bring- 
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ing  him  to  on  engagement.  Having  sold  his  fidelity 
to  the  enemies  of  his  master,  he  only  waited  for  a 
proper  occasion  to  avow  his  deed  ; for  which  reason 
he  no  sooner  heard  that  Buss  us  hail  delivered  up  the 
fleets,  than  he  assembled  the  chief  officers  of  his 
army,  and  made  known  to  them  bis  intention  of  ac- 
knowledging Vcapusianus  as  the  Emperor  of  Rome. 

Those  who  were  in  the  secret  applauded  the  speech  of 
the  Consul,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign 
whom  he  recommended  to  their  fidelity ; and  many  „ 

of  the  rest  taken  by  surprise,  or  already  wavering  in  Cwcfas. 
their  attachment,  were  induced  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  companions.* 

When  the  soldiers  were  informed  of  the  step  which  Discovered 
had  thus  been  taken,  they  rushed  tumultuously  to  tbe  hyhuanoy 
quarters  of  their  General ; where,  upon  finding  that 
the  name  and  statues  of  Vitellius  were  already  suc- 
ceeded by  those  of  Vespasianus,  they  gave  utterance  to 
the  most  impassioned  expressions  of  grief  and  indig- 
nation. After  a short  delay,  the  Vth  legion  proceeded 
to  replace  the  images  of  the  Emperor,  throwing  down 
those  of  his  antagonist  ; und,  having  loaded  Caxrinn 
with  irons,  they  chose  Fabius  Fabalias,  their  own 
Commander,  and  Cassius  Loogus,  the  Prefect  of  the 
camp,  to  head  than  in  the  field  of  battle.  So  great, 
indeed,  wus  their  rage,  that  the  unfortunate  sailors, 
who  had  no  concern  in  the  defection  of  the  fleet,  hap- 
pening to  fall  into  their  hands  were  massacred  with- 
out pity.  They  forthwith  left  their  camp,  nnd  march- 
ing back  to  Hostilia  they  took  the  road  to  Cremona, 
in  order  to  joia  the  two  legions  which  Cetcina  had 
sent  thither  with  part  of  the  horse. t 

Antonius,  aware  of  what  had  taken  place,  resolved  The  armies 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  three  legions,  and,  if  “Mt* 
possible,  to  attack  them  singly.  He,  accordingly, 
threw  himself  between  the  Vth  legion  and  Cremona, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  on  an  action,  which  was 
contested  chiefly  by  the  mounted  soldiers.  Night  put 
an  end  to  the  skirmish,  which  was  not  attended  with 
any  decisive  result;  but  while  Primus,  with  the  view 
of  gratifying  the  resentment  or  the  avarice  of  his  men, 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  defences  of  the  city,  in- 
telligence arrived  that  all  the  troops  which  were  en- 
camped at  Tarentum  under  Csecinn,  having  heard  of 
the  defeat  inflicted  on  their  comrades,  were  advancing 
by  forced  marches  to  Cremona,  to  avenge  their  reputa- 
tion. This  army  consisted  of  six  legions,  with  the  usual 
contingent  of  auxiliaries.  Antonius  Primus  had  but 
five  legions,  together  wkh  the  Pretorians  who  had 
been  disbonded  by  Vitellius,  and  a large  band  of 
Suevians,  led  by  their  Kings,  Sido  and  Italicus. 

The  two  armies  fought  In  the  dark  with  varions  AnJ  c,ODl® 
success,  and  with  great  kiss  and  confusion  on  both  to  actKm* 
•Ides.  Courage,  strength,  and  skill,  were  worse  than 
useless,  where  no  one  could  distinguish  friend  from 
enemy.  Both  parties  were  armed  alike,  their  language 
was  the  same,  and  the  word  was  so  often  given  and 
returned,  that  it  soon  ceased  to  discriminate  those 
who  fought  for  Vitellius  from  those  who  fought 
against  him.  A glimpse  of  moonlight  restored  a 
momentary  order  to  their  ranks,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  sun  arose  upon  the  field  of  battle,  that  the  advan- 
tage was  observed  to  be  on  the  side  of  Vcspasianus,  The  re*olu 
w'bose  Generals  had  manifested  throughout  the  pro- 
tracted and  sanguinary  struggle  an  equal  degree  of 

• Tack.  UUt.  Ub.iU.  e.  1—5  + JVid.  c.  12— 14. 
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Biography,  resolution  and  military  talent.  Of  the  vanquished 
legions,  some  found  an  asylum  in  Cremona,  and  others 
a.  d.  ^ the  fortified  camp  by  which  that  city  was  sur- 
69.  rounded  ; and  since  the  victory  could  not  be  regarded 
From  ^ complete  so  long  as  the  army  of  Vitcllius  remained 
▲rati.  Cntirc,  the  troops  of  Antonius  formed  the  determina- 
to  tion  of  storming  the  lines,  and  even  of  forcing  the 
dkcsm-  to|rI1  jiaeif  to  surrender.* 

■aa.  The  camp  now  mentioned  was  constructed  by  the 
resolve  German  legions  in  the  war  against  Otho,  and  carefully 
storm  the  strengthened  by  means  of  a ditch  and  rampart  ; to 
camp  at  which  other  works  of  a more  regular  description  had 
Cremona,  |^en  rcccntly  added.  Primus  saw  the  hazard  of  at- 
tempting to  carry  such  fortifications,  and  afterwards 
a town  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  with  troops  so 
much  harassed  and  fatigued.  But  the  ardour  of  the 
soldiers  themselves  put  an  end  to  his  hesitation. 
According  to  Tacitus,  they  feared  danger  much  less 
than  delay.  They  suspected  all  measures  that  savoured 
of  prudence  and  reserve  j the  rushest  schemes  gave 
them  the  greatest  satisfaction ; and  they  regarded 
wounds,  the  loss  of  blood,  and  even  of  life  as  matters 
of  uo  moment,  compared  with  the  honour  and  booty 
which  they  hoped  to  obtain. 

Forysnd  The  »m«*K  made  upon  the  camp  is  minutely 
otodnacy  described  by  the  Homan  Annalist,  and  with  an 
of  the  as-  ostentation  of  professional  terms  for  which  modern 
baulL  language,  with  all  its  resources,  does  not  supply  an 
adequate  list  of  synonymes.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
fury  of  the  assailants  was  equalled  by  the  courage  and 
obstinacy  of  those  who  defended  the  ramparts  j and 
that,  when  at  length  the  conquerors  forced  their  way 
over  the  ditch  and  mouud,  a buttle  ensued  which 
covered  the  whole  space  between  the  camp  and  town 
with  blood  and  mangled  bodies.  Cremona  itself  still 
held  out,  and  was  even  prepared  for  a formidable 
resistance.  The  walls  were  high,  the  towers  were 
strong,  and  the  gates  were  lined  with  iron  ; the  soldiers 
of  Vitellius,  burning  with  shame,  indignation,  und 
revenge,  longed  for  another  opportunity  to  come  to 
blows  with  the  enemy,  and  to  signalize  the  defence 
of  that  important  place  by  deeds  oi  valour  or  despair, 
which  would  preserve  the  memory  of  it  to  the  latest 
posterity,  f 

Camp  and  Primus  bad  already  burnt  down  the  suburbs,  and 
city  taken.  prepared  his  machines  for  levelling  the  walls,  when 
the  principal  officers  within  the  city,  thinking  it  im- 
prudent to  strive  any  longer  against  fortune,  came  to 
the  resolution  of  opening  their  gates  to  the  conqueror. 
They  took  down  the  name  and  statues  of  Vitellius 
from  all  the  public  edifices ; and  releasing  Carina 
from  confinement,  begged  that  he  would  employ 
his  influence  with  the  prevailing  party  to  procure 
for  them  favourable  terms  of  capitulation.  Crcciua, 
whose  pride  and  anger  were  equally  roused,  refused  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf  j and  enjoyed,  says  Tacitus, 
a malignant  satisfaction  in  seeing  so  many  brave  men 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imploring  the  good  offices 
of  a miscreant  who  had  sold  them  to  the  enemy.  The 
legions  within  the  walls  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
were  allowed  to  retire  stripped  of  their  arms  and 
standards.  The  conquerors  were  drawn  up  on  each 
aide,  and  at  first  insulted  and  threatened  them  ; but 
■when  they  saw  them  so  humbled  and  abashed,  as 
scarcely  to  notice  the  contumelies  with  which  they 

• Tacit.  Hut.  Ub.  lii.  e.  25,  32.  f Ibid.  c.  32-33. 


were  assailed,  their  resentment  was  turned  into  pity  j Anlus 
and  they  called  to  mind  that  those  were  the  very  same  VludUua. 
men  who  only  a few  months  before  had  behaved  with  -"v— - ' 

great  moderation  when  victors  in  the  field  of  Bebria-  a-  d* 
cum.  Both  armies  were  deeply  incensed  at  the  perfidy 
of  Coccina ; and  when  he  was  observed  to  advance  From 
from  the  gate  with  all  the  pomp  of  Consular  autho- 
rity,  arrayed  in  a robe  of  state,  and  preceded  by  his  decksi- 
Lictors,  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  gave  vent  to  BgR 
the  most  cutting  reproaches  on  his  pride,  cruelty,  and 
treason.  Antonius  screened  him  from  the  violence 
with  which  he  was  threatened,  and  sent  him  to  Ves- 
p&sianus  j who,  though  he  rewarded  his  defection  with 
a few  kind  words,  never  conferred  upon  him  either 
employment  or  respect. 

Primus,  who  could  direct  the  valour  of  his  soldiers  Cremona 
in  the  field,  soon  discovered  that  he  had  not  power  destroyed, 
to  contronl  their  turbulence  and  cupidity  in  the  hour 
of  victory.  They  demanded  the  spoil  of  Cremona  as 
a solace  for  the  fatigues  and  dangers  whicli  they  had 
lately  encountered ; while  he,  cither  unable  to  oppose 
their  determination,  or  unwilling  to  hazard  his  popu- 
larity by  refusing  a gratuity  which  he  could  not  other- 
wise supply,  was  induced  to  connive  at  their  licen- 
tiousness, and  to  permit  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  finest 
towns  in  Italy.  During  four  days  Cremona  was  a 
prey  to  the  rapacious  troops ; who,  consisting  of 
various  nations,  Romans,  allies,  and  foreigners,  were 
not  restrained  by  those  feelings  of  kindred  and  brother- 
hood, which  might  otherwise  have  alleviated  the  hor- 
rors inseparable  from  the  sacking  of  a populous  city. 

The  adherents  of  Vitellius  are  said  to  have  lost  in 
the  siege  and  the  two  preceding  battles  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  men  j their  antagonists,  according  to 
Josephus,  had  to  lament  the  slaughter  of  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  officers  and  soldiers.* 

Vitellius  continued  to  divide  his  time  between  use-  Continued 
less  fears  and  the  debasing  pursuits  of  the  lowest 
sensuality.  Being  acquainted  with  the  treason  of  'llc  “** 
Ciccinu  und  the  defection  of  Jlassus,  he  sent  Valens 
at  the  head  of  a small  force  to  assist  the  legions  on  the 
Po,  which  were  still  faithful  to  his  interests,  in  repelling 
the  invasion  of  the  Pannonian  insurgents.  But  this 
General  had  scarcely  removed  from  the  Capitol,  when 
he  received  intelligence,  that  the  troops  oo  whom 
all  hU  hopes  had  rested,  were  completely  beaten  and 
dispersed  at  Cremona  ; upon  which,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing to  dispute  the  conquests  of  Antonius,  he 
formetT  the  bold  resolution  of  sailing  into  Gaul,  of 
raising  soldiers  in  that  country,  of  joining  the  legions 
in  Germany  under  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  and  then  of 
descending  into  Italy  with  such  an  army  as  would 
enable  him  to  renew  the  war  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  with  a more  certain  prospect  of  success.  This 
plan  was  rendered  abortive  by  un  accident.  Being 
driven  ashore  upon  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  His  ships  and  men  fell  into 
the  bunds  of  Valerius  Paulinus,  a steady  friend  of 
Vcspasianus ; and  the  unfortunate  Consul  soon  after- 
wards was  put  to  dcath.f 

The  capture  of  Valens  proved  a signal  to  all  the 
Western  Provinces  to  declare  for  the  new  Emperor. 


• Tacit.  ntprA.  Hie  mVm  Cremomet  anma  CCLXX "XVt.  a 
yrimtrrdto  mi.  Condita  era!  T\.  Sevtproaio  el  CerHtlie  Cotuali’ 
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BiogT&pby.  Iq  Spain,  the  1st,  Vlth,  and  Xth  legions,  assumed 
s**v— ^ the  standards  of  Vespasianus  ; and  in  Britain,  the  lid 
a.  d.  legion,  which  had  served  under  the  immediate  cora- 

69.  mand  of  that  General,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 

Trota'  jjja  bravery  and  virtues,  acknowledged  him  with  the 
AP*11'  greatest  alacrity.  In  fact,  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  Vitel- 
10  _ lins  possessed  only  that  part  of  Italy  which  is  bounded 
dbcf.h  by  the  Appennines  and  the  Western  Sea;  the  rest  of 
the  Empire,  including  the  principal  Provinces,  having 
abandoned  his  cause,  and  proffered  their  allegiance  to 
the  conqueror  of  Judaea.4 

Primus  Primus  having  begun  his  march  to  Rome,  occasioned 
to  Re***  considerable  alarm  in  that  Capital.  To  ward  off  the 
° mc‘  danger  with  which  the  city  was  threatened,  Vitellius 
despatched  the  two  Pnctorian  Prefects,  Julius  Priscus 
and  Alphaenus  Varus,  with  fourteen  cohorts  and  all 
the  auxiliary  horse,  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  Appcn- 
nine  range,  and  thereby  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
insurgents.  The  Emperor  himself,  whose  presence 
was  solicited  by  the  soldiers,  joined  the  camp  at 
Msevania  in  Umbria  j but  his  ignorance  of  war,  his 
sottish  habits,  and  the  evil  omens  which  attended 
his  person,  contributed  to  depress  the  hopes  and 
extinguish  the  zeal  of  his  troops.  When  bad  news 
arrival,  Vitellius  discovered  by  the  paleness  of  his 
countenance  the  fears  w’hich  agitated  bis  bosom ; 
and  the  only  refuge  which  he  sought  from  the  terrors 
by  which  he  was  pursued,  was  in  speedy  and  complete 
intoxication.  The  approach  of  Primus  towards  the 
central  mountains,  soon  afforded  an  excuse  for  his 
return  to  Rome ; and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
troops  finding  themselves  deserted  by  the  man  for 
whom  they  were  called  to  hazard  their  lives,  followed 
the  example  of  bis  prudence,  and  left  the  posses  of 
the  Appennines  open  to  the  legions  of  Vespaaianus.f 
Theciti-  After  a momentary  effusion  of  zeal  on  the  part  of 
7<-n*  br*tir  the  eitiz.ns,  Vitellius  found  himself  reduced  to  the 
tliemsrlrcs.  necc6Sjty  cjtber  of  dying  in  arms,  or  of  submitting  to 
negociate  with  the  conqueror.  His  temper  naturally 
disposed  him  to  prefer  the  latter  alternative.  Flavius 
gabinus,  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  bad  several  private 
conferences  with  him  relative  to  an  abdication  of  the 
Throne;  and,  at  length,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
resign  the  Supreme  power  to  Vespasianus,  on  condition 
that  he  should  receive  a yearly  pension  of  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  have  the  expenses  of  his 
kitchen  defrayed,  and  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Campania, 
where  he  proposed  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days.} 
Vitrllius  Qn  the  eighteenth  of  December  this  unhappy 
^r'nc€  his  Palace,  clothed  in  mourning  and  fol- 
1 ’ lowed  by  his  household,  in  extreme  dejection  and  me- 

lancholy. lie  walked  in  procession  through  a crowded 
part  of  the  city,  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  make  a 
solemn  renunciation  of  his  rank  and  power  ; a spec- 
tacle nothing  similar  to  which  had  ever  before  engaged 
the  thoughts  or  awakened  the  compassion  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  Rome.  The  Dictator  Ca:sar,  as  Tacitus  re- 
marks, had  perished  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  a con- 
spiracy. Caligula  was  cut  off  in  the  same  manner. 
Nero's  humiliation  was  concealed  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  few  were  witnesses  of  his  death.  Galba 
and  Piso  fell  as  it  were  in  battle  ; but  Vitellius  in  the 
midst  of  bis  People,  surrounded  by  bis  soldiers,  and 
even  by  women,  whose  curiosity  had  brought  them 

• Tacit.  Hill.  Ub.  Hie.  42.  f Ibid.  c.  56. 

t Ibid.  c.  65. 


to  behold  so  extraordinary  an  event,  walked  forth  Anloa 
with  a sorrowful  heart  to  renounce  the  Empire.  Vitellius. 

The  act  of  renunciation,  which  he  read  with  much  's— 
feeling,  declared  that,  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  D' 

Republic,  he  resigned  for  ever  the  Supreme  power  ; " 

trusting  for  protection  and  maintenance  to  the  gene-  *rom 
rosity  of  the  Roman  People.  A flood  of  tears  choked 
bis  utterance,  upon  which  be  took  the  sword  from  his  DK€gjj- 
•ide,  and  presented  it  to  the  Consul  Cecllius  Simplex,  BEKa 
who  stood  next  him,  denoting  by  that  action  tbc  re-  Chan**« 
linquishment  of  his  judicial  authority.  The  Consul  de-  bin  mind, 
dined  to  receive  the  sword,  and  the  multitude,  whose  .rrtMM 
sympathies  were  now  fully  excited,  would  not  permit  ***" 
him  to  divest  his  person  of  the  badges  of  the  Imperial 
dignity.  Vitellius  could  not  resist  the  affectionate  im- 
portunity of  his  People ; and,  accordingly,  instead  of 
retiring  as  a private  individual  to  the  house  of  his 
brother,  he  was  conducted  back  to  his  Palace  with 
acclamations  of  vows  of  everlasting  fidelity.* 

This  change  in  the  conduct  of  Vitellius  led  to  a de-  TbeTemple 
plorable  catastrophe.  Sabinus,  the  city  Prefect,  hap-  Jupito’ 
pening  to  appear  in  the  street,  during  this  transient 
fit  of  enthusiasm,  was  attacked  by  a party  of  soldiers  * 
attached  to  tho  opposite  interest,  and  compelled  to 
take  refuge  with  his  surviving  attendants  in  the  for- 
tress of  the  Capitol.  The  troops  which  continued 
faithful  to  the  abdicated  Sovereign  assembled  in 
baste,  and  laid  siege  to  this  stronghold  ; during  which 
they  employed  a variety  of  inflammatory  substances 
as  missiles,  which  set  fire  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinas,  and  consumed  it  to  ashes;  an  august 
edifice,  says  the  Historian,  the  sanctity  of  which 
neither  Porsenna,  to  whom  Rome  capitulated,  nor  the 
Gauls,  who  took  it  by  storm,  presumed  to  violatc.t 

The  soldiers  of  Vitellius  urged  the  assault  with  so 
much  vehemence,  that  the  citadel  soon  fell  into  their 
hands.  Sabinus  and  Qnintus  Atticus  were  brought 
forth  loaded  with  chains,  and  carried  prisoners  to  the 
Palace  ; where  the  former  was  almost  instantly  mur- 
dered by  the  mob,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  the  Emperor,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to 
save  him. 

The  victorious  army  under  Primus  had  been  for  Rome 
some  time  within  a few  days  march  of  Rome,  waiting  JJ**®]*? 
cither  the  arrival  of  Muciaaus,  who  was  desirous  to 
enter  the  Capital  at  the  head  of  Vcsposianus’s  legions,  maa> 
or  the  result  of  certain  private  negotiations,  of  which 
the  object  has  not  been  distinctly  announced.  The 
destruction  of  the  citadel,  and  the  death  of  Sabinus, 
put  an  end  to  the  unseasonable  delay.  The  soldiers 
pressed  forward  to  the  walls  of  Rome ; where  the  last 
effort  for  Vitellius  wus  about  to  be  mode  by  tbe  re- 
mains of  his  German  cohorts,  whose  zeal  appears  to 
have  increased  in  proportion  as  the  chance  of  success 
diminished.  Their  hopes  were  crushed  in  a double 
defeat.  The  authority  of  Primus  could  not  prevent 
his  men,  at  once  heated  with  resentment  and  flushed 
with  victory,  from  entering  the  city  as  conquerors, 
and  from  indulging  in  those  excesses  which  too 
frequently  disgrace  both  valour  and  good  fortune, 
when  soldiers  take  forcible  possession  of  a crowded 
town.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  during  the  day 
on  which  this  violence  was  committed,  (being  one 
of  those  dedicated  to  the  Saturnalian  festival,)  the 
appearance  of  Rome  was  strange  beyond  all  imagina- 
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Biography,  tion.  In  one  place  were  bloodshed  and  slaughter ; 
v— in  another,  the  baths  were  open,  and  the  taverns  full  uf 
drunkards.  Scenes  of  debauchery  were  associated  in 
the  same  street  with  torrents  of  blood  and  heaps  of  dead 
bodies ; every  concomitant  of  voluptuous  sloth  and 
licentiousness,  was  Intermixed  with  the  horrors  that 
attend  storm  and  pillage  ; so  that  the  city  appeared 
to  be  at  once  raging  under  fury  and  madness,  and 
intoxicated  with  pleasure  and  festivity.* 

The  capture  of  the  Praetorian  camp,  which  continued 

th/Prwto-  to  hold  out  for  Vitcllius,  alone  remained  to  complete 
riao  camp,  tbe  success  of  the  party  of  Vespasianus.  A dreadful 
conflict  took  place  between  the  victorious  Pannouiuu 
and  the  few  brave  men  who  had  retreated  to  that  asy- 
lum ; the  former  having  resolved  to  force  it,  and  the 
latter  to  maintain  it,  as  their  last  hope  and  resource, 
at  the  expense  of  their  lives.  The  Prsetorinns,  who 
had  been  disbanded  by  the  one  Emperor,  and  restored 
to  their  rank  by  the  other,  carried  to  the  assault  all 
the  animosity  which  the  remembrance  of  au  affront 
could  kindle  in  their  minds,  and  all  the  emulation  that 
could  be  excited  by  beholding  their  former  quarters 
in  the  hands  of  those,  whose  unquestioned  fidelity  hud 
raised  them  to  the  dignity  of  Imperial  guards.  The 
besieged  were  actuated  by  motives  equally  strong,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  they  might  sell  their 
lives  at  the  dearest  price,  and  preserve  to  the  end  their 
high  reputation  for  courage  mid  constancy.  Covered 
with  blood  they  embraced  their  standards  and  u liars, 
the  last  consolation  of  dying  soldiers  ; many  of  them 
who  were  mortally  wounded  strove  to  ascend  the 
rampart,  that  they  might  expire  ia  the  presence  of  an 
enemy ; and  at  length,  when  the  gates  were  forced, 
the  few  remaining  combatants  rushed  upon  the  victors, 
received  their  swords  in  their  bosoms,  and  sank  dead 
at  their  feet.f 

'like  reign  of  Vitcllius  was  now  at  a clone  j but  be- 
fore we  let  the  scene  drop  on  his  unhappy  and  dis- 
graceful history,  we  must  give  the  outline  of  cer- 
tain events  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  Empire  j 
which,  though  they  <Ud  not  affect  tlie  personal  cha- 
racter or  proceedings  of  that  Prince,  are  nevertheless 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed. 

Two  slight  insurrections  were  occasioned  in  the 
East,  by  the  removal  of  the  troops  which  were  sent  to 
Italy  to  serve  against  Vitcllius.  The  first,  which  wus 
an  inroad  of  the  Dacians  into  Moesia,  wus  easily  sub- 
dued by  the  Governor  of  Syria,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  marching  along  the  borders  of  that  Pro- 
Suppressed  vince  in  order  to  join  Antonins  Primus.  He  sent  the 
Vlth  legion  against  them  under  the  command  ci 
Fonteius  Agrippa  } and,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
any  renewal  of  the  attempt,  he  farther  strengthened 
the  camp  in  Moesia  by  a detachment  from  the  Illy  ruin 
armies.} 

Another  disturbance  originated  in  the  umbition 
of  Anicctus,  o freed  man  of  Polcmon,  the  last  King 

of  Pontus,  who,  impatient  of  the  yoke  imposed 
upon  that  country  by  the  Romans,  induced  some  of 
tlie  neighbouring  tribes  to  flock  to  his  standard,  and 
endeavour  to  regain  their  independence  He  attacked 
Tiapesas,  or  Irchisond,  un  ancient  Greek  colonv, 
nnd  took  it,  cutting  the  garrison  to  pieces  ( and,  find- 
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ing  that  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  Euxiac  hud  been  Aului 
greatly  weakened  by  Mucianus,  who  withdrew  many  of  Vhrlttua, 
the  ships  to  Byzantium,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
his  army  from  Aaia  to  Europe,  he  fell  upon  it  with  A* D' 
fire  and  sword,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Pontus,  and  C9* 
made  himself  master  of  the  adjoining  seas.  Vespasianus  Frolc 
had  not  yet  left  Judiea;  and  hearing  of  these  dislur-  AJ*B,t 
bonces,  be  seut  Virdtux  Gcminus,  a brave  and  expe- 
rienced  officer,  who  having  with  him  a considerable 
detachment  of  excellent  troops,  found  no  difficulty  in 
defeating  the  barbarian  Chief,  whose  followers  were 
ignorant  of  discipline  and  loaded  with  plunder.  Ani- 
cetu*  fled  for  shelter  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  the 
Sedochezians,  whom  he  had  gained  over  to  his  ■••■■i- 
by  large  sums  of  money  and  a share  of  his  booty  j 
but  the  terror  of  the  Romnu  arms,  or  the  promise  of 
a larger  bribe  to  the  venal  Monarch,  soon  deprived  him  Scppres- 
of  that  asylum,  and  he  was  delivered  up  to  Virdins, 
togetber  with  the  principal  individuals  among  his 
adherents.* 

In  connection  with  these  events,  Tacitus  mentions  Of  tlie  Bri- 
tt considerable  commotion  in  Britain,  occasioned  by  t0M- 
the  intrigues  of  Curtismandua,  Queen  of  the  Brignniet, 
aod  of  Vellocotns,  the  armour-bearer  of  her  husband. 

But  the  most  important  foreign  defection  during  Of  the  Ba- 
the reign  of  Vitellius,  was  the  Batavian  war  which  (avisos, 
broke  out  in  Germany,  and  guve  rise  to  much  blood- 
shed aod  alarm.  Tlve  Batavians  were  descended  from 
the  Catti,  a nation  of  distinguished  fame  in  that  part 
of  Europe.  In  order  to  escape  from  the  dissen- 
ttions  which  frequently  agitated  their  tribes,  they  had 
fixed  their  residence  on  the  right  ann  of  the  Rhine, 
near  its  junction  with  the  sea.  At  tlie  period  in  ques- 
tion, Claudius  CSvilis  was  at  the  head  of  their  councils  j 
who  besides  bis  personal  bmvery  and  knowledge  of 
affaire  could  boast  a royal  lineage,  and  a long  series 
of  warlike  ancestors.  Having  token  some  umbrage 
at  the  Romans,  who  without  any  good  cause  had  put 
one  of  his  brothers  to  death,  he  resolved  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  confusion  incident  to  a Civil  war,and  to  lead 
his  countrymen  into  the  field  against  the  enemies  of 
German  independence.  He  soon  obtained  the  concur- 
rence of  the  inferior  Chiefs,  who  like  himself  thirsted 
for  revenge  ; nor  had  he  more  difficulty  in  securing 
the  cooperation  of  a powerful  horde,  tlie  Cantimefulet, 
who  hod  the  same  origin,  language,  and  territory,  with 
the  Bataci , and  were  equal  to  them  in  every  thing  but 
number.  11c  likewise  gained  the  eight  Batavian  co- 
horts, formerly  attached  as  auxiliaries  to  the  XIVth 
legion,  which,  being  suspected  by  Vitcllius,  were 
ordered  to  rejoin  the  camp  under  the  command  of 
Hordeonius  Flaccus.f 

The  Omnmefatts,  led  by  their  General,  Brinno,  were  Success  of 
the  first  to  commence  hostilities  ; for  Civilis,  unwilling  the  In*ur- 
to  throw  off  the  veil  till  his  phms  should  be  completely  8enta* 
matured,  continued  to  profess  allegiance  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  even  to  act  in  conformity  to  their  instruc- 
tions.} Success  attended  the  first  motions  of  the 
insurgents,  who  cut  in  pieces  two  cohorts,  which  they 
surprised  in  tbeir  tents ; and  at  length  the  Batavian 
Prince,  discovering  that  his  artifice  was  exposed,  con- 
ducted his  people,  accompanied  by  the  Canrtuufate t 
and  the  Frini,  to  try  their  fortune  in  a regular  battle. 

• Tech.  Hut.  Kb.  hi.  r.47,  48.  + Ibid.  lib.  tv.e.  12—15. 
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Biography.  An  important  victory  again  crowned  the  effort*  of  the 
barbarians.  The  Tongri  deserted  to  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  fight,  and  the  Gauls,  who  composed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Roman  army,  appeared  to 
waver  in  their  attachment  to  the  Eagles  under  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  rally,  and  only  to  wait  a 
sufficient  opportunity  or  inducement  to  turn  their 
weapons  against  their  masters.* 

HordeoniusFlaccus  had  hitherto  in  some  degree  con- 
nived at  the  proceedings  of  Civilis,  because  he  wanted 
to  retain  on  the  Rhine  the  legions  which  ViteOioa  had 
more  than  once  ordered  to  be  sent  into  Itnly.  But 
when  he  saw  an  encampment  forced,  cohorts  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  Romans  driven  out  of  the  Batavian  ter- 
ritory, he  regarded  the  commotion  as  much  too  serious 
to  be  longer  neglected, and  forthwith  directed  Mummius 
Lupercuhis,  who  commanded  two  legions  stationed  at 
Vetera,  to  take  the  field  and  march  against  the  enemy. 
Among  the  auxiliaries  belonging  to  the  corps  of  Mum- 
ming was  a regiment  of  Batavian  horse,  who  in  the 
battle  that  ensued  deserted  to  Civilis*  and  thereby 
once  more  secured  a decided  advantage  in  favour  of 
their  couatrymen.  Immediately  after  this  victory, 
the  army  of  the  rebels  was  augmented  by  the  arrival 
of  the  eight  cohorts  of  Batavians,  whom  Civilis  had 

Eersuadcd  to  abandon  the  service  of  the  Romans  j 
ut,  it  is  remarked  by  Tacitus,  that  this  great  acces- 
sion of  strength  did  not  unduly  elate  the  barbarian 
General,  nor  make  him  forget  for  a moment  the  fear- 
ful odds  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  persisted  so  far  in  his  plan  of  dissimulation, 
as  to  make  all  the  troops  under  his  command  swear 
allegiance  to  Vespasianus  ; and  even  solicited  the  two 
legions  which  he  had  recently  defeated,  and  which  had 
shut  themselves  up  in  Vetera,  to  exhibit  the  same 
Siege  of  proof  of  loyalty.  Upon  their  refusal,  which  was  con- 
Yeera.  veyed  to  him  in  haughty  and  insulting  language, 
Civilis  resolved  to  besiege  the  camp ; a step  which 
was  attended  with  very  important  result*,  as  affecting 
the  interests  of  either  party. t 
The  ignorance  of  his  Germans  in  all  the  arts  of 
attack  and  defence,  soon  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  convert  the  siege  into  a blockade,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  adopt  measures  for  averting  the  hazard  of  a 
general  action  with  the  forces  under  Hordconius  Flac- 
cub.  This  Commander,  upon  hearing  that  the  camp 
at  Vetera  was  invested,  thought  it  his  duty  to  send 
relief ; for  which  purpose  he  despatched  Dillius 
Vocula,  a brave  and  resolute  officer,  with  a strong 
body  of  legionary  soldiers,  intending  to  follow  in  per- 
RepoU«  of  son  at  n convenient  distance.  Civilis  was  no  sooner 
Civilis.  informed  of  Vocula' s approach  than  he  renewed  his 
attempt  on  the  camp,  hoping  to  be  able  to  take  it  by 
Storm,  before  the  succours  could  arrive  ; but  meeting 
with  the  same  obstacles  which  baffled  his  former  en- 
deavours, and  having  lost  a great  number  of  his 
bravest  men,  he  was  compelled  a second  time  to  with- 
draw bis  cumbrous  engines,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  confinement  of  his  enemies  within  their  fortifica- 
tions. i 

When  matters  had  arrived  at  the  crisis  we  have  now 
described,  intelligence  was  received  in  Germany  that 
the  battle  of  Cremona  was  gained  by  Antonius  Primus. 
It  was  expected  that  an  event  so  important,  which 

• Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  ir.  c.  16. 
t Ibid.  uM  ntftk,  c.  17,  18. 

X Ibid,  ttf  nprd,  c.  23. 


had  decided  the  dispute  between  Vitcllius  and  Vespa- 
sian us,  would  also  bring  over  the  Germans  to  the  cause 
of  the  victor,  and  force  Civilis  cither  to  submit  to  the 
Emperor  to  whom  he  had  voluntarily  sworn  allegiance, 
or  at  once  declare  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Romans. 
With  this  view,  Vocula  who,  as  well  as  all  the  other  chief 
officers,  was  friendly  to  the  interests  of  Vespasianus, 
sent  a messenger  to  Civilis,  with  orders  to  remind 
him  that  the  time  was  now  gone  by,  when  he  could 
hope  successfully  to  disguise  a foreign  war  under  the 
false  pretence  of  Civil  discord ; and  that  if  bra  real 
design  were  to  assist  Vespasianus  to  ascend  the  Throne, 
he  should  no  longer  continue  m arms,  as  that  object 
was  already  happily  accomplished. 

The  person  employed  on  this  delicate  service  was 
by  birth  a Gaul,  named  Montonus,  and  was  not,  at 
heart,  more  attached  to  the  Government  for  which  he 
bore  arms,  than  the  individual  waa  to  whom  he  carried 
the  remonstrance  of  Vocula.  Civilis  soon  discovered 
the  bent  of  his  character,  and  dexterously  turned  the 
resentment  and  pride  which  he  perceived  rankling  in 
his  bosom,  to  promote  his  own  ulterior  designs. 
He  impressed  upon  the  envoy  a deep  sense  of  the 
degradation  and  shame,  which  were  now  branded 
upon  the  vanquished  tributaries  of  Romej  he  mag- 
nified the  numerous  blessings  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence ; he  placed  before  him,  in  a vivid  light, 
the  advantages  of  the  present  opportunity  and  the 
certainty  of  success ; and  he  concluded  by  assuring 
him,  that,  even  if  they  should  foil  in  their  attempt, 
their  circumstances  could  not  be  rendered  more  hope- 
less or  painful  than  they  were  in  their  actual  predica- 
ment. These  considerations  produced  the  desired 
effect  on  the  unsteady  mind  of  Montanos.  He  re- 
turned to  Vocula  with  on  evasive  answer  j concealed 
the  change  which  his  sentiments  had  undergone ; and 
was  prepared  to  watch  every  opportunity  in  order  to 
practise  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  lead 
them  on  to  the  measures  which  they  were  soon  after- 
wards induced  to  take.* 

Civilis  had  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour.  Dividing  his  forces,  and  leaving  a part  before 
Vetera,  he  marched  with  the  remainder  to  attack 
Vocula,  who  had  encamped  his  men  at  Golduba ; and 
he  succeeded  so  completely  in  surprising  his  antago- 
nist, that  hod  not  some  Spanish  auxiliaries  arrived 
during  the  battle,  and  afforded  succour  to  the  Romans, 
their  army  would  have  been  entirely  destroyed.  But 
the  seasonable  aid  of  the  Gascon  cohorts  decided  tlio 
fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  Vocula,  who  soon 
afterwards  gained  another  victory  over  the  rebels, 
which  enabled  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vetera,  and 
thereby  free  from  restraint  the  two  legions  so  long 
hemmed  in  by  the  barbarian  conquerors. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  beaten  enemy,  Vocula 
thought  it  enough  to  enter  the  camp  which  they  had 
invested,  and  to  repair  the  breaches  which  had  been 
made  in  the  ramparts  by  the  repented  assaults  of  the 
Batavians.  Confining  his  cares  to  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions, he  sent  parties  of  soldiers  into  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  to  collect  corn  and  other  necessaries  for 
his  legions.  A convoy  being  attacked  by  the  vigilant 
squadrons  of  Civilis,  Vocula  found  himself  compelled 
to  march  out,  in  order  to  protect  his  detachment ; 
upon  which  the  active  Germau  threw  his  troops  round 
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Biography.  the  camp  of  Vetera,  and  a third  time  renewed  the 
V— - blockade,  which  the  other  had  fought  two  battle* 
*.  d.  to  raise.  By  these  means,  all  the  advantages  which 
69.  Voculu  had  gained  were  not  only  lost,  but  the  affairs 
From  0f  the  Romans  were  reduced  to  a worse  situation  than 
April  before.  Civilis  seized  every  post,  which,  through 
to  neglect  or  weakness,  was  left  undefended  j and,  on 
peckm-  ^ OCCftsion,  he  attacked  the  cavalry  of  his  antago- 
BER*  nist  with  so  much  skill  and  impetuosity,  as  to  defeat 
them  with  great  slaughter. 

Rut  the  Romans  themselves,  now  every  where  tur- 


returoed  to  the  Palace,  but  found  it  quite  deserted*  Anlos 
Even  the  lowest  of  his  slaves  refused  their  assistance.  Vitcllius. 
His  cook  and  baker  followed  the  example  of  the  'w 
rest,  and  forsook  him  in  his  distress.  The  solitude  A-  D> 
terrified  him.  He  ran  from  one  apartment  to  an- 
other,  and  finding  them  all  silent  and  empty,  his  Fn>m 

spirit  sank  within  him.  He  shuddered  at  the  reflec-  APt*,L 
tion  of  his  own  fall.  At  length,  exhausted  by  fatigue  DKCEM. 
and  despair,  he  tied  about  his  waist  a girdle  stuffed 
with  gold,  and  hid  himself  in  a cell  or  hut  belonging 
to  a slave.  But  this  shameful  retreat  did  not  save 


bulcnt  and  seditious,  presented  to  him  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  to  avenge  the  liberty  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  concert  his  schemes  of  future 
conquest.  Incensed  against  Flaccus,  whom  they 
otherwise  disliked  for  his  inactivity  and  want  of 
courage,  the  legionary  soldiers  resolved  to  call  him  to 
account  for  the  gratuity  which  had  been  sent  to  them  by 
Vitcllius,  upon  his  accession  to  IheThrone.  Hordconius 
intimidated  by  their  threats,  produced  a sum  of  money, 
which  he  delivered  to  them  in  the  name  of  Vespasianus. 
But  the  military  were  not  satisfied  either  with  the 
grant,  or  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  bestowed. 
Awuriiu-  They  charged  him  with  perfidy  to  the  Emperor,  and 
ti<w»of  treason  towards  the  Republic  ; and,  accordingly  burst- 
S^°Diuainginto  his  bed-chamber,  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  they  dragged  him  forth,  and  put  him  to  instant 
death.  Vocula  would  have  suffered  the  same  fate, 
bad  he  not  effected  his  escape,  dressed  in  the  habit  of 
a slave.* 

This  occurrence,  as  well  as  the  revolt  of  the  Gauls 
which  followed  it  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Batavian  war  t 
but  as  the  subsequent  events  connected  with  that  in- 
surrection belong  strictly  to  the  reign  of  Vespasianus, 
we  shall  now  interrupt  the  narrative  until  wc  have  des- 
cribed, in  a few  sentences,  the  last  hours  and  character 
of  his  miserable  predecessor. 

Vi  tel  Hus,  upon  finding  that  Rome  was  taken  and  the 
Praetorian  camp  stormed,  conveyed  himself  privately 
out  the  Palace  by  a back  door,  and  went  to  his  wife’s 
residence  on  Mount  Avcntine,  carrying  with  him  only 
two  domestics,  a cook  and  a baker.  Pursued  by  his 
own  fears  he  could  not  remain  in  that  asylum.  He 


his  life.  The  conspirators  who  had  traced  his  flight 
dragged  him  from  the  hole,  the  entrance  to  which 
he  hod  endeavoured  to  block  up,  put  a rope  about 
his  neck,  and  led  him  to  the  Forum  like  a criminal 
about  to  be  executed  ; the  mob  meanwhile  pelting  him 
with  mud,  and  the  soldiers  pricking  him  with  the 
points  of  their  spears.  At  length,  having  loaded  D«uli  of 
him  with  every  invective  and  contumely  which  their  VUeUlua. 
brutal  malice  could  invent,  they  hewed  him  in  pieces 
with  their  swords,  stuck  his  head  on  a pike,  and  drew 
his  mangled  body  through  the  Tiber  with  a hook.* 

Such  was  the  miserable  termination  of  a life  which  Hi*  eba- 
extended  to  fifty-five  years,  a considerable  part  of  racter. 
which  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the  public,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  dignities.  But  Vitcllius, 
it  has  been  remarked,  owed  little  to  his  personal 
merit.  He  was  indebted  for  his  great  preferment  to 
the  reputation  of  his  father ; and  he  rose  to  the  Con- 
sulship and  a distinguished  place  in  the  Senate,  in 
virtue  of  hereditary  fame,  and  the  good  character  of 
his  family.  Those  who  raised  him  to  the  Empire, 
says  Tacitus,  did  not  know  him.  He  had  no  talent 
for  Government,  was  indolent,  and  even  cowardly ; 
and  yet  his  liberality  and  frankness  of  manners  secured 
him  many  friends,  and  gained  for  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Army  a degree  of  favour  which  is  not  alwuys  be- 
stowed on  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  Generals.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth 
that  Vitcllius  should  fall ; but  his  death  reflected  no 
honour  upon  those,  by  whose  counsels  or  by  whose 
hands  the  cruel  deed  was  perpctnited.t 
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Vwpasi*- 


Mtld  dtrpo- 
Bitioo  and 
simplicity. 


His  charac- 
ter changes 
under  Cali* 
gala. 


Tub  name  of  this  Emperor  did  not  derive  much 
lustre  from  the  wealth  or  power  of  his  ancestors. 
His  grandfather,  Titus  Flavius  Pctru,  after  fighting  in 
the  cause  of  Pontpey  at  the  bottle  of  Pharsalia,  retired 
from  the  army  to  pursue  in  his  native  town  the  hum- 
ble occupation  of  a banker's  agent  Nor  was  his  im- 
mediate progenitor  of  higher  rank,  or  employed  in  b 
more  dignified  office.  Titus  Flavius  Sabinus,  the 
father  of  Vcspasianus,  discharged  the  duties  of  a sub- 
ordinate collector  of  taxes  in  Asia ; in  fulfilling  the 
claims  of  which  appointment  he  displayed  so  much 
lenity  and  justice,  that  his  memory  was  long  after- 
wards preserved  in  the  principal  towns  by  means  of 
tablets  and  statues,  which  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
erected  to  his  honour. 

This  upright  Publicau  married  a daughter  of  Vcs- 
pasianua  Pollio,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  race,  and  he  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  eminence  to  which  his  family  was  destined  to  rise 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  Vespasia  Polla 
gave  two  sons  to  Sabinus  j the  elder  of  these,  who 
inherited  the  name  of  his  father,  became  Pnefcct  of 
the  City  under  Nero,  Otho,aod  Vitellius  ; the  younger, 
who  drew  his  surname  from  his  maternal  lineage,  en- 
joyed a still  higher  fortune,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Homan  Government.* 

It  is  asserted  by  Suetonius,  that  Ve9pasianus  had  ori- 
ginally no  ambition  in  his  nature,  and  that  he  showed 
an  early  preference  of  the  peaceful  retirement  of  a 
country  life  to  the  agitation  and  fatigues  of  a military 
or  a political  career.  His  mother  assailed  him  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches  and  at  length,  says  the  Bio- 
grapher, more  by  abuse  than  by  entreaty  or  authority, 
she  compelled  the  youth  to  seek  for  distinction  in  the 
Camp,  as  well  as  among  the  candidates  for  Civic  nnd 
Senatorial  promotion.  He  served 'first  In  Thrace  in 
quality  of  a Military  Tribune,  and  afterwards  obtained 
the  appointment  of  Quaestor  in  Crete  and  Cyrene.  In 
competing  for  the  office  of  iEdilc  he  sustained  several 
repulses  ; but  his  success  was  more  immediate  and 
gratifying  when  he  aspired  to  the  Prsetorship  In  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  t 

His  subserviency  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  just 
named,  was  not  very  honourable  either  to  his  virtue 
or  to  the  dignity  of  his  sentiments.  He  desired  per- 
mission to  entertain  the  people  with  feasts  and 
games,  to  celebrate  the  imaginary  victory  which 
that  Prince  thought  proper  to  claim  over  German 
armies  whose  ranks  he  had  never  seen j and,  again, 
when  the  conspiracy  of  Lepidus  was  discovered  Ves- 
pasianus  allowed  himself  to  enter  so  far  into  the  vin- 
dictive policy  of  Caligula,  as  to  propose  that  the 
guilty  should  not  only  be  put  to  death,  but  that  their 
bodies  should  be  deprived  of  the  accustomed  honour 
of  funeral  rites.  In  his  marriage,  too,  which  took 
place  about  the  same  period,  he  made  a choice  more 
suitable  to  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  than  to  the  rank 
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which  he  had  already  attained.  He  espoused  Domitla, 
the  discarded  mistress  of  a Roman  Knight,  and  the 
daughter  of  a slave  ; by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Titus 
and  Domitianus,  who  successively  swayed  the  Sceptre  v 
of  Augustus,  and  who  became  respectively  the  objects 
of  the  most  intense  love  and  hatred  that  the  people 
of  Italy  ever  directed  towards  the  Throne. 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  son  of  Sabinus  was 
raised  to  the  command  of  a legion  j at  the  head  of 
which  he  served  with  great  distinction,  first  beyond  ^ mUi’ 
the  Rhine,  and  afterwards  in  Britain ; and  his  merits  £7  repu' 
were  rewarded,  through  the  influence  of  the  favourite  Q* 
Narcissus,  with  the  honours  of  a Triumph,  and  with 
the  power  of  the  Consulate.  When  Nero  ascended 
the  Throne,  the  suspicions  of  Agrippina  kept  Vespasia- 
nus  back  from  the  scenes  of  business  and  of  intrigue. 

He  was  sent  as  Proconsul  into  Africa;  where  his 'ad- 
ministration was  neither  so  prudent  nor  so  pure  as  to 
allow  him  to  retire  without  reproach,  or  even  without 
encountering  the  shame  and  terror  of  an  insurrection. 

He  afterwards  accompanied  the  Emperor  in  his  foolish 
expedition  into  Greece ; but  being  incapable  of  ad- 
miring the  fine  voice  on  which  his  Imperial  master 
placed  his  greatest  glory,  and  having  repeatedly  either 
fallen  asleep  or  walked  out  of  the  room  while  the 
former  was  exercising  his  transcendant  talent,  he  was 
banished  from  Court,  and  peremptorily  forbidden  to 
enter  into  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign.  But  Vespa- 
sianus  had  scarcely  time  to  weigh  the  pressure  of  the 
disgrace  which  had  fallen  upon  him,  when  he  received 
a commission  to  proceed  into  the  East,  as  the  Empe- 
ror’s Lieutenant,  and  to  undertake  the  management 
of  the  war  which  had  been  recently  renewed  against 
the  Jews.* 

We  have  already  stated,  under  the  reign  of  Vitel-  P*j»e  not 
lius,  the  leading  events  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
accession  of  Vesp&9ianus  to  the  Throne  of  the  Ciesars. 

His  high  military  talents,  as  well  as  his  character 
for  moderation,  pointed  him  out  to  the  distracted 
Senate,  and  to  the  great  body  of  the  Army,  as  the 
fittest  person  to  consolidate  the  Government,  and 
to  restore  to  all  orders  of  the  people  that  peace  and 
confidence  to  which,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  their 
late  rulers,  they  bad  for  some  time  been  entire  stran- 
gers. The  fame  of  Vcspasianus,  indeed,  was  not  alto- 
gether spotless.  In  his  transactions  with  certain 
individuals  who  put  confidence  in  his  integrity,  he 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  mercenary  motives,  nnd  even 
of  gross  injustice ; and  Tacitus,  after  telling  us  that 
the  reputation  of  the  General  was  ambiguous  before 
he  came  to  the  Empire,  makes  the  remarkable  obser- 
vation, that  he  was  the  first  instance  of  a Prince  be- 
coming a better  man,  upon  obtaining  the  possession 
of  supreme  power.  But,  as  a soldier,  he  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  Commander  of  his  age.  He  was 
ever  active  and  vigilant;  marching  on  foot  at  the 
head  of  his  legions,  and  giving  instructions  suitable 
to  all  emergencies.  The  night  os  well  as  the  day  was 
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Biography,  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  charge,  either  in  council,  or 
In  the  more  laborious  exertions  of  the  field.  HU  food 
From  gnj  jress  wcre  n0t  superior  to  those  of  the  common 

A*  D*  men  • and,  in  short,  says  the  Historian,  bad  he  not 

69*  been  addicted  to  avarice,  he  would  have  proved  him- 
10  self  equal  to  the  greatest  Generals  of  antiquity.* 

79.  -phe  succcsg  0f  his  arms  under  Mueianus  and  Antonius 
* Primus  secured  the  Throne  for  Vespasian  us  while  he 

ton  at  was  yet  at  Alexandria,  preparing  means  for  prosecuting 
Rome.  the  war,  which,  he  apprehended,  might  prove  more 
tedious  than  his  adherents  at  Rome  had  calculated. 
But  the  death  of  Vitellius  put  an  end  to  all  systematic 
opposition  ; though,  as  the  AnnalUt  expresses  it,  that 
event  rather  brought  hostilities  to  a close  than  esta- 
blished peace.  The  victors  pursued  their  advantage 
with  a degree  of  cruelty  which  disgraced  the  cause  in 
which  they  had  taken  up  arms ; following  the  van- 
quished Germans  into  private  houses,  and  even  into 
the  Temples  of  the  Gods,  and  polluting  the  hearths 
and  altars  with  the  blood  of  unrcsUting  captives. 
Domitianus,  who  had  concealed  himself  during  the  con- 
flict between  the  contending  armies,  now  came  forth 
from  his  retreat  to  assume  the  reins  of  Government  In 
the  name  of  his  father ; but  his  youth  and  the  soft- 
ness of  his  manners  were  not  fitted  to  make  on  im- 
pression on  the  obstinate  ferocity  of  the  soldiers,  who 
did  not  desist  fnrai  their  work  of  destruction,  till  they 
were  satiated  with  plunder,  or  ashamed  of  their  ex- 
oesses.t 

Jealousy  The  victorious  Generals  were  jealous  of  each  other’s 
ofMuria-  influence  in  the  Capitol,  Mueianus  joined  to  his  am- 
Prtou*.  kition  a deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a com- 
plete command  over  his  own  passions.  Primus  was 
ardent  and  impetuous,  a lover  of  power,  but  also  a 
lover  of  his  Country;  and  he  perceived  that  the 
ascendancy  which  he  had  gained  over  the  troops 
by  the  successful  issue  of  his  enterprise,  gave  dis- 
satisfaction to  his  rival,  and  thereby  endangered  bis 
own  safety.  But  he  could  not  insist  upon  keeping  his 
legions  at  Rome,  at  a moment  when  some  of  the  Pro- 
vinces were  threatened  with  war ; and,  accordingly, 
upon  finding  that  the  best  of  his  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  serve  upon  the  Rhine,  he  ceased  to  contend  with 
his  more  powerful  antagonist  for  the  credit  of  direct- 
ing the  course  of  the  new  Government 4 
Sedition  A more  serious  cause  of  disquietude  soon  showed 
among  the  Itself  in  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  legions  which  were 
military,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  The 
Prstorians  whom  Vitellius  hud  disbanded,  and  who 
had  resumed  their  arms  in  favour  of  Vespasian  ns,  in- 
sisted upon  being  restored  to  their  former  privileges 
as  a part,  of  the  Imperial  guard.  It  required  all  the 
skill  of  Mueianus  and  the  liberal  condescension  of  Do- 
mitiaims,  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the  militaryon  this 
trying  occasion  j for  the  Throne  being  yet  unoccu- 
pied, the  cohorts  did  not  conceal  that  they  had  the 
inclination,  as  well  os  the  power,  to  sell  the  Empire  to 
any  adventurer  who  should  comply  with  their  views 
and  gratify  their  avarice.  Domitianus  presented  them 
with  a liberal  gratuity,  and  promised  them  an  ample 
allotment  of  land  ; but  the  Praetorians  refused  the 
latter  donation,  preferring  the  service  in  which  they 
were  engaged  to  the  simple  life  of  agriculturists, 
who  could  neither  give  Crowns  nor  take  them  away. 
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It  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  deny  their  request.  Titos 
Many  of  them  were  soon  afterwards  dismissed,  under  Havtaa 
pretence  that  their  age  required  repose,  and  that  their  "^P****" 
length  of  service  entitled  them  to  an  honourable  re-  % Du*‘  , 
tirement ; and  in  this  way  the  Government  gained  its 
end,  by  diminishing  gradually  a powerful  body  "of 
armed  men,  much  too  formidable  to  be  opposed  when 
combined  together.* 

But  the  zeal  of  Mueianus  was  not  always  directed  by 
views  so  wise,  nor  by  motives  so  pure,  as  those  now  Owelty  of 
described.  Lucius  PLso  was  about  this  time  Procou-  Modaau*. 
sul  of  Africa } and  his  conduct  happening  to  excite 
suspicion,  an  assassin  was  despatched  from  Rome 
to  cut  him  off.  It  is  not  denied  that  there  might 
be  some  ground  for  the  surmises  which  Mueianus 
entertained  respecting  the  designs  of  Piso  ; it  being 
admitted  that  some  of  the  adherents  of  Vitellius, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Africa,  tried  to  shake  his 
allegiance,  by  representing  to  him  the  wavering 
fidelity  of  the  Gauls,  the  open  revolt  of  the  Germans, 
and  his  own  danger,  which,  they  told  him  was  very 
great  if  he  remained  quiet,  but  would  be  altogether 
removed  if  he  should  take  up  arms.  Besides,  Africa 
was  known  on  other  grounds  to  be  very  ill-affected 
towards  Vcspasianus.  The  supply  of  com,  too,  on 
which  Rome  placed  great  dependence,  was  this  year 
delayed  considerably  past  the  usual  time  of  arrival, 
by  a long  continuance  of  contrary  winds  ; an  accident 
which  at  once  created  much  uneasiness  among  the 
People,  and  pivc  some  degree  of  plausibility  to  the 
rumours  of  disaffection  which  were  every  where  pro- 
pagated in  relation  to  the  Proconsul. 

But  the  plan  of  assassination  projected  by  Mueianus  Plan  to 
was  made  known  to  the  Governor  of  Africa,  by  the 
activity  of  a military  friend.  Crossing  the  sea  hi  haste,  **  nflo* 
he  arrived  at  Carthage  before  the  Centurion  who  car- 
ried the  fatal  commission,  and  informed  Piso  of  the 
design  which  was  entertained  against  his  life  ; urging 
him  at  the  same  time  to  revolt,  as  the  only  means 
whereby  he  could  save  himself  from  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies,  who,  he  assured  him,  would  not  rest 
satisfied  until  they  had  accomplished  his  ruin. 

Piso  resisted  these  attacks  upon  his  fidelity,  even 
after  he  was  convinced  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 

His  friend,  indeed,  had  scarcely  left  his  presence,  when 
the  Centurion  sent  by  Mueianus  entered  the  port ; and 
the  moment  he  landed,  the  perfidious  wretch  ex- 
claimed that  he  had  brought  to  Piso  tidings  of  his 
elevation  to  the  Empire,  and  invited  every  person  whom 
he  met  to  join  with  him  in  making  vows  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  new  reign.  The  multitude  soon  assem- 
bled, and,  without  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  what 
they  heard,  rushed  in  a body  to  the  house  of  the  Pro- 
consul,  saluting  him  with  tumultuous  and  reiterated 
shouts  of  joy.  Piso,  aware  of  the  stratagem  which  the 
messenger  intended  to  practise  against  him,  made  no 
return  to  the  congratulations  of  the  mob;  but  calling 
into  his  Palace  this  envoy  of  Mueianus,  began  to  ex- 
amine him  relative  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  mod 
the  occurrences  which  had  lately  fallen  out  at  Rome. 

Detecting  the  guile  of  the  Centurion,  he  gave  orders 
that  he  should  be  instantly  executed  in  public ; less 
with  the  view  of  personal  safety,  than  that  he  might 
thereby  avenge  the  cause  of  justice  and  honour  by  the 
punishment  of  a bad  man,  whose  hands  were  already 
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Biography,  embrued  in  the  blood  of  a distinguished  officer,  who, 
v— v*-"-''  in  the  reign  of  Gal  bo,  governed  the  Province  of  Africa. 
From  But  the  fate  of  Piso  himself  was  not  long  protracted. 
a.  d.  Valerius  Festus,  who  commanded  the  army  under  him, 
69*  lent  himself  to  the  designs  of  Mucianus  j and  sending 
*°  a detachment  of  horse  to  the  residence  of  the  Go- 
* ** * vemor,  issued  the  strictest  injunctions  that  he  should 

His  death,  be  put  to  death  ; an  order  which  was  speedily  and 
fully  accomplished.* 

Rebuilding  The  events  to  which  we  have  thus  briefly  alluded 
ot  the  C*pi-  took  place  at  Rome  and  in  Africa,  while  Vesposianus 
***•  remained  in  Egypt,  collecting  corn  for  his  army  in  the 

East  as  well  as  the  West.  Upon  learning  the  death  of 
Vitellius,  he  shipped  the  contents  of  his  magazines 
for  the  supply  of  the  Capital,  which  owing  to  the 
ravages  and  confusion  of  Civil  war,  was  already 
threatened  with  famine  j and  adopted  other  measures 
for  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  Roman  People.  + 
He  issued  instructions  for  repairing  the  buildings 
which  had  been  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  German 
cohorts,  in  their  last  attempt  to  maintain  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vitellius.  In  particular,  he  gave  orders  to 
rebuild  the  Capitol,  the  ornament  and  pride  of  Rome ; 
intrusting  that  important  work  to  Lucius  Vestinus, 
an  officer  whom  he  had  always  honoured  with  his 
utmost  confidence  and  respect.  Tacitus  supplies  a full 
account  of  the  ceremonies  which  were  observed  in 
laying  the  first  stone  of  this  sacred  building.?  The 
Soothsayers  had  declared  that  the  plan  of  the  former 
Temple  was  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  erection 
of  the  second,  as  the  Gods  were  determined  to  have 
no  alteration ; and,  moreover,  that  no  stone  or  other 
material  which  had  been  used  in  any  other  fabric, 
should  be  employed  in  forming  the  walls  or  furnishing 
the  decorations  of  this  national  fane.  The  new  Capi- 
tol was  built  a little  higher  than  the  old  one  ; the  only 
change  that  was  regarded  as  not  inconsistent  with 
Religion,  or  wanting  to  complete  the  magnificence  of 
the  former  structure. 

The  Bra  pc-  It  was  early  in  the  seventieth  year  of  our  Faith  that 

Yespisianus  embarked  at  Alexandria,  in  order  to  pro- 
*****  cccd  to  Rome.  He  sailed  in  a trading  vessel  to  Rhodes  j 
where  finding  a ship  more  suitable  for  his  purpose,  he 
continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor j 
taking  time  to  visit  in  his  progress  the  principal  cities 
which  lay  near  the  shore,  in  all  of  which  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  affection 
and  loyalty.  From  Ionia  he  proceeded  to  Greece,  and 
landed  at  Corcyra ; whence  he  soon  afterwards  set 
sail  for  Brundusium,  where  he  seems  to  have  arrived 
shortly  after  Midsummer.  The  debarkation  must  have 
been  subsequent  to  the  twenty-first  of  Jane,  the  day 
on  which  Hetridius  Priscus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  Capitol. 

He  pro-  We  are  informed  by  Josephus,  that  all  the  road 
ceeda  to  from  Brundusium  to  Rome  was  lined  on  either  side 
Bac'  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,  who  saluted 
the  Emperor  with  the  most  cordial  and  joyful  accla- 
mations •,  and  that,  when  he  approached  the  city,  the 
houses  and  streets  were  almost  entirely  deserted, 
through  the  extraordinary  anxiety  of  the  inhabitants 
to  go  out  and  meet  that  venerable  Chief,  whom  they 
were  willing  to  regard  as  the  protector  of  their 
Country,  and  as  the  only  Sovereign  qualified  to  occupy 
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the  Throne  of  Augustus.*  Crowds  of  delighted  citi-  TCtus 
zens  attended  him  on  his  way  to  the  Palace;  and  Flavius 
whilst  he  there  offered  up  sacrifices  and  thanksgiving,  V**P,U*»- 
the  whole  city  feasted  and  rejoiced.  Every  one  ac-  y_.DU*  > 
companied  bis  libations  to  the  Gods  with  prayer*  for  ^"rroni 
the  welfare  of  the  Emperor  j beseeching  them  long  a.  d. 
to  preserve  Vesposianus  for  the  public  good,  and  never  69. 
to  allow  the  Sceptre  to  depart  from  the  hands  of  his  to 
family.  79. 

The  most  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Vespa-  Jewish  war 
aianus,  are  those  connected  with  the  Jewish  war,  and 
those  that  sprang  from  the  insurrection  of  the  Gauls 
and  Germans,  excited  by  Civilis.  As  the  former  of 
these  will  be  given  in  detail  under  their  proper  head, 
we  now  resume  the  narrative  which  respects  the  latter 
occurrences,  already  brought  down  in  the  Life  of  Vitel- 
lius to  the  murder  of  Flaccus,  and  the  revolt  of  several 
tribes  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine. 

Before  the  demise  of  Vitellius  was  known  in  the  Revolt  of 
camp  of  the  rebels,  Civilis  found  it  expedient  to  ab-  Civilia. 
stain  from  declaring  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Roman 
name.  But  no  sooner  was  that  event  confirmed,  than 
his  views  assumed  a more  determined  character,  and 
aimed  at  objects  which  hitherto  be  had  not  sufficient 
courage  to  avow.  The  legions,  too,  which  served  in 
Germany,  were  less  attached  to  Vesposianus  than  to 
the  memory  of  his  predecessor ; and  finding  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  Empire  was  about  to  declare  itself 
indepemtant,  they  regarded  it  as  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, whether  they  should  obey  a master  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  or  on  those  of  the  Tyber. 

The  Gauls  hesitated  long  before  they  could  be  in-  The  G*ul« 
duced  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  J0*11  *“in* 
and  Senate ; nor  did  they  finally  decide  to  join  the 
standard  of  revolt,  until  they  were  assured  that  the 
Sanitations  and  Dacians  had  made  an  inroad  into  Pan- 
nonin and  the  neighbouring  Provinces,  and  had  actually 
laid  siege  to  the  camp  of  the  legions  which  were  sta- 
tioned along  the  Danube.  The  report,  indeed,  was 
not  altogether  groundless  ; for  Fonteius  AgrSppa,  who 
hod  been  intrusted  by  Mucianus  with  the  command 
in  Mcesia,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  an  engagement 
with  the  barbarians.  The  Romans,  it  is  true,  soon 
recovered  their  ascendancy,  and  drove  the  exulting 
savages  across  the  river  into  their  marshes  and  forests ; 
but  the  effect  produced  by  the  temporary  success  of 
the  insurgents  upon  the  wavering  minds  of  the  Gauls, 
enabled  the  crafty  Civilia  to  gain  them  entirely  over 
to  his  seditious  designs.  The  disturbed  state  of  Bri- 
tain, too,  strengthened  their  resolves  in  favour  of 
liberty ; bnt  nothing  convinced  them  so  completely 
of  the  impending  ruin  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  the 
burning  of  the  Capitol  by  the  hands  of  the  German 
auxiliaries,  in  their  attack  upon  Sabinus.  They 
knew  that  their  ancestors  had  taken  the  city  of 
Rome  itself  j but  on  that  occasion  the  Temple  of  the 
Great  Jupiter  remained  uninjured,  and  the  power  of 
the  Commonwealth,  consequently,  continued  undimi- 
nisbed.  The  seat  and  pledge  of  Sovereignty  escaped 
the  ravages  of  war.  But  now,  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
was  manifested  in  giving  up  to  the  flames  the  sacred 
mansion  of  their  protecting  Divinity  ; and  it  no  longer 
appeared  doubtful,  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
Gods  to  transfer  the  fortune  of  Romulus  to  other 
lauds,  and  to  bestow  upon  a new  People  the  power 

• J^sepL.  B*tL  Jui.  vfi.  23. 
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Biography,  -which  had  so  long  appertained  to  the  descendants  of 
jRneas.* 

From  Such  were  some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
a.  d.  Gauls  to  take  up  arms,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
69.  Hordeonius  Flaccus.  Civilis,  finding  his  views  encou- 
raged, entered  into  a negotiation  with  Julius  Classicus, 
a native  of  that  country,  and  Commander  of  an  auxi- 
liary regiment  of  horse  j an  active  and  restless  spirit, 
who,  claiming  a relationship  to  the  ancient  Princes  of 
Gaul,  cherished  a deep  dislike  to  the  Romans,  as  the 
conquerors  of  his  family  and  nation.  He  procured 
the  cooperation  of  two  Chiefs  who  bad  great  influence 
among  their  countrymen,  Julius  Tutor  and  Julius  Sabi- 
nus ; the  latter  of  whom  boasted  that  he  was  the  des- 
cendant of  the  great  C&sar,  the  fame  of  whose  military 
exploits  now  inflamed  the  fickle  youth  with  the  desire 
of  a similar  distinction. t 

The  leaders  of  the  confederacy,  in  the  first  instance, 
directed  their  intrigues  against  Vocula,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded FIaccus  in  the  command  of  the  German 
lcgious.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Gauls  urged  him  to 
march  towards  Vetera,  which  was  still  blockaded 
by  Civilis,  and  to  give  battle  to  that  traitor,  who 
continued  to  insult  the  Roman  Eagles,  shut  up 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a camp.  He  listened  to 
their  advice,  and  fell  into  the  snare  which  they  had 
prepared  for  him.  Tutor  and  Sabinus,  who  were  yet 
in  his  ranks,  left  him  on  his  march,  under  pretence  of 
examining  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  went  over 
to  the  German  insurgents,  to  whom  they  hod  already 
plighted  their  faith.  The  remonstrances  and  re- 
proaches of  Vocula  were  of  no  avail ; his  complaints 
and  menaces  were  alike  disregarded.  The  rebels  were 
determined  to  oppose  him  both  by  stratagem  and 
force  •,  and  so  confident  were  they  in  their  strength 
and  resources,  that  they  pitched  their  camp  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  legions,  and  began 
to  practise  on  the  fidelity  of  his  men. 

A scene  of  perfidy  ensued  which  has  had  no  parallel 
in  the  History  of  Rome.  By  promises  and  money 
lavished  upon  the  Centurions  and  soldiers,  a Roman 
army  was  prevailed  on  to  swear  allegiance  to  a foreign 
Power,  or  rather  to  the  Chiefs  of  a rebellious  Province, 
and  to  seal  that  shameful  bargain  by  the  death  or 
captivity  of  its  Commanders.  In  this  hazardous  pre- 
dicameut,  the  friends  of  Vocula  advised  him  to  provide 
for  his  safety  by  flight ; but  he,  unmoved  by  the  fate 
with  which  he  was  threatened,  refused  to  save  his  life 
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at  the  expense  of  his  duty ; and,  trusting  to  the  re- 
mains of  honour  which  still  animated  a part  of  his 
troops,  be  endeavoured  by  an  eloquent  address,  to 
recall  them  to  a sense  of  shame,  and  to  make  them 
defend  those  standards  which  they  were  about  to  de- 
sert. His  firmness  was  not  rewarded  with  the  success 
which  it  merited.  A few  transient  emotions  tes- 
tified that  the  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  was  not  quite 
extinct ; but  these  were  not  followed  by  any  resolution 
worthy  of  the  Roman  name,  or  of  the  ancient  cha- 
racter of  the  legions.  Vocula,  in  these  circumstances, 
attempted  to  put  himself  to  death  ; but  was  pre- 
vented, only  that  he  might  fall  a victim  to  the  malice 
of  Classicus,  who  after  depriving  him  of  a life  which 
be  no  longer  valued,  threw  the  other  tivo  Generals, 
Herennius  and  Numisius,  into  close  confinement.  J 


Elated  by  his  success,  Classicus  assumed  the  dress 
of  a Roman  General  ; and,  entering  the  comp,  accom- 
panied by  Lictors  and  other  ensigns  of  supreme  autho* 
rity,  proceeded  to  exact  from  the  soldiers  the  customary 
oath  of  obedience,  whereby  they  bound  themselves  to 
fight  courageously  and  truly  for  the  Empire  of  the 
Gauls.  Having  taken  this  important  step,  he  divided 
the  cares  of  the  Province  between  himjelf  and  his 
confederate.  Tutor ; upon  which  the  latter  immediately 
advanced  to  Co  Ionia  AgTtpptnaisit,  the  modern  Cologne,  They  take 
and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  take  the  same  oath  0.4th  of 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  legions.  Thejy^110* 
troops  on  the  Upper  Rhine  were  induced  to  follow  the  Gaul*, 
same  example;  such  officers  as  refused  to  comply, 
being  either  expelled  from  the  service,  or  put  to  in- 
stant death.* 

The  camp  at  Vetera  had  not  yet  betrayed  anysymp-  Thetoldter* 
toms  of  inconstancy  or  treason.  The  soldiers  had  been  4t  Vetera 
for  some  time  reduced  to  the  most  painful  privations, 
having  devoured  their  horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  t|,e  ef 
and  even  attempted  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  obedience, 
by  eating  grass  and  leaves  of  trees.  Classicus  availed 
himself  of  their  distress  ; and,  sending  as  messengers 
the  most  faithless  of  those  officers  who  had  sanctioned 
the  defection  of  the  other  legions,  he  proposed  terms 
of  capitulation,  threatening  that  if  they  did  not  imme- 
diately surrender,  they  should  be  completely  destroyed 
by  famine  or  the  sword.  The  troops  hesitated  between 
the  horrors  of  the  death  with  which  they  were  me- 
naced, and  the  disgrace  of  forfeiting,  by  an  act  of  base 
submission,  the  honour  which  they  had  acquired  in 
former  wars,  as  well  as  by  a brave  defence  against 
the  arms  of  Civilis.  Before  they  came  to  a decision, 
they  sent  deputies  to  that  Commander,  soliciting  terms 
more  worthy  of  Roman  soldiers,  and  begging  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared.  Civilis,  in  reply,  declared 
that  he  would  not  hear  them  until  they  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  Gauls ; whereupon 
the  unfortunate  legionaries  submitted  to  this  infamous 
oath,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  march 
out  of  the  camp  with  their  arms,  and  to  reserve  them- 
selves for  a change  of  fortune.! 

But  the  b&rbariau,  doubtful  of  their  fidelity,  and  Tbe  troops 
apprehensive  that  his  new  allies  might  avenge  their  ®**»crrd 
injuries  by  turning  against  him  in  the  field,  gave  orders  oi 

to  the  Germans,  who  were  appointed  os  an  escort,  to 
cut  them  in  pieces  on  their  march  from  the  camp.  A 
miserable  conflict  ensued.  Tbe  bravest  of  the  Romans 
were  killed  on  the  spot ; many  ran  away,  and  were 
massacred  in  their  flight ; while  a few  who  returned 
to  their  fortifications  were  inhumanly  burnt  to  death 
under  the  eyes  of  Civilis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  Civilis  insisted  on  the 
legionary  soldiers  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Gauls,  he  himself  acknowledged  no  such  supremacy. 

His  policy  was  to  employ  the  arms  and  enthusiasm  of 
bis  confederates,  in  order  to  diminish  the  power  of 
Rome  northward  of  the  AlpB,  and  thereby  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  own  independence  as  a German  Prince ; a 
distinction  to  which  his  hopes  were  raised  by  the  ob- 
scure predictions  of  a rude  prophetess,  who  dwelt  in 
the  mountains  of  Helvetia.  The  success  of  his  arms, 
too,  gave  countenance  to  his  ambitious  views.  En- 
countering Claudius  Labeo  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Mom, 


•Tacit.  HUU  lib.  iv.  e.  54.  t Ibid.  c.  55,  56, 

2 Ibid.  c.  58,  59. 
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Biography,  now  called  the  Maese,  he  gained  a considerable  advan- 
tage ; and,  at  the  same  time,  drew  to  his  standards 
the  two  nations  of  the  Nervi  and  Tongri.  The  only 
check,  indeed,  which  he  sustained  at  this  period,  was 
inflicted  upon  Julius  Sabinus,  who  bad  publicly 
assumed  the  name  of  Cssar ; and  in  that  capacity,  but 
JoUaTstbi-  talents  very  unequal  to  those  of  the  conqueror 
bus  de-  of  Gaul,  advanced  against  the  warlike  tribes  of  the 
tested.  SequanL  These  faithful  allies  of  Rome  defatted  the 
foolish  Sabinus  with  great  loss  } so  that,  unable  to 
rally  his  men,  or  retrieve  his  affairs,  he  sought  an  asy- 
lum in  a subterranean  chamber,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
passed  nine  years  in  the  society  of  a female  companion.* 
Sensation  These  events  produced  a great  degree  of  surprise, 
at  Rome,  as  well  as  of  alarm  at  Rome.  Mucianus,  who  in  the 
radons'w"  a*35cncc  of  the  Emperor  held  in  his  hands  the  admi- 
Muclanus.  nistration  of  affairs,  lost  no  time  in  making  arrange- 
ments to  check  the  progress  of  revolt  in  Germany  and 
Gaul.  He  made  choice  of  two  distinguished  officers, 
Annius  Gallus  and  Petilius  Ccrialis,  to  take  the  com- 
mand on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine ; and  determined 
to  follow  them  thither  in  person,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  Capital  would  permit  his  ab- 
sence. It  was  resolved  that  Domitianus  should 
accompany  the  General  on  this  expedition ; and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  latter  issued  orders  to  the  troops  in 
several  Provinces  to  assemble  without  delay  on  the 
confines  of  Germany.  Seven  legions  proceeded  on  this 
destination  four  from  Italy  ; two  from  Spain  j and 
one,  the  celebrated  XTV th,  from  the  shores  of  Britain.! 

The  repulse  sustained  by  Julius  Sabinus  had  already 
shaken  the  constancy  of  many  of  the  rebels,  and  con- 
firmed in  their  obedience  some  towns  which  were 
ready  to  revolt.  Civflis  alone  retained  his  activity, 
and  kept  steadily  in  view  the  great  object  of  his  insur- 
rection. He  continued  the  pursuit  of  Labeo,  whom 
he  had  worsted  in  battle ; stimulated  not  less  by  pri- 
vate animosity  than  by  the  love  of  conquest.  But  the 
Batavian  Chief  was  badly  supported.  Closaicus,  in- 
toxicated with  the  fame  of  victory,  thought  of  nothing 
except  enjoying  its  fruits  -,  while  Tutor,  who  hail  un- 
dertaken to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  proved  so 
remiss,  or  so  faithless,  as  to  allow  a large  body  of  horse 
and  legionary  soldiers  to  penetrate  Into  Gaul  without 
molestation.? 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Cerialis  arrived 
at  MagonlUtcvm,  or  Mentz,  eager  to  engage  the  enemy 
and  to  reduce  the  rebellious  Provinces  to  submission. 
Full  of  confidence  himself,  he  inspired  his  troops  with 
the  assurance  of  victory,  as  well  os  with  contempt  for 
the  undisciplined  Germans,  and  the  fickle  Gauls.  He 
dismissed  from  his  ranks  all  the  young  men  who  had 
been  raised  in  those  countries  j declaring  his  resolu- 
tion to  use  only  the  arms  of  Rome  to  recover  her  con- 
quests and  punish  her  revolted  tributaries. 

And  detests  He  began  the  campaign  by  attacking  Valentinus,  the 
Valentinus,  principal  leader  of  the  Treviri,  and  a determined  .enemy 
•Cturf  of  of  the  Roman  name.  This  ferocious  Chief  had  stained 
the  Trenii.  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  two  Commanders, 
Herennius  and  Numisius,  who  were  delivered  up  by 
their  respective  legions  when  they  went  over  to  the 
Gauls  ; and  having  thereby  precluded  all  possibility  of 
reconciliation  with  the  Romans,  he  prepared  his  mind 
for  the  worst  that  could  befall  him,  opposed  as  he  now 

• Dion  Cassia*,  in  Vetp.  and  Tacit.  Hitt.  lib;  iv. 
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was  to  an  enraged  and  powerful  antagonist.  Follow-  Titos 
ing  the  counsel  of  Civilis,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
fortress  on  the  river  Moselle,  where  he  hoped  he  V**p*ri*“ 
would  be  able  to  resist  the  arms  of  Cerialis,  until  the  < & 
forces  of  the  confederated  Gauls  and  Batavians  could 
be  assembled  in  the  field.  But  the  Roman  General, 
who  knew  the  skill  and  spirit  of  his  troops,  attacked 
the  stronghold  with  so  much  fury,  that  he  soon  found 
the  garrison,  and  Valentinus  their  guilty  Commander,  79. 
entirely  at  his  mercy.  It  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  he  saved  Treves,  (Trevirorum  Ckitas,)  the  Capital 
of  the  colony,  from  the  just  resentment  of  his  victori- 
ous army.  More  desirous  of  revenge  than  of  booty, 
they 'entreated  permission  to  inflict  upon  the  native 
country  of  Classicus  and  Tutor,  some  of  the  calamities 
of  a war  which  they  had  so  traitorously  provoked,  and 
to  requite  the  sufferings  and  disgrace  of  their  comrades 
who  had  been  betrayed  anil  massacred  at  Vetera,* 

This  signal  advantage  gained  over  one  of  the  most  The  db- 
determined  of  the  insurgents,  brought  back  to  a sense  affected  le- 
of  duty  and  repentance  the  several  cohorts  which  had 
been  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  and  had  plighted  JJJJ,®  e>r 
their  faith  to  the  Gauls.  Cerialis,  now  roaster  of 
Treves,  invited  them  to  join  his  army  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ; a measure  which  crcatea  a very  painful 
emotion  on  both  sides,  as  the  guilty  soldiers  were  now 
compelled  to  acknowledge  their  crime  In  the  presence 
of  their  victorious  countrymen.  Nothing,  says  Tacitus, 
could  be  more  moving,  than  their  first  arrival. 
Conscious  of  the  shameful  act  which  they  had  com- 
mitted, and  penetrated  with  grief  and  confusion,  they 
stood  motionless,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  before  the 
legions  which  were  drawn  up  to  receive  them.  They 
could  make  no  return  to  the  salutation  of  their 
brethren  j they  had  not  courage  to  answer  the  expres- 
sions of  condolence  and  affection  with  which  they 
were  greeted  j on  the  contrary,  they  sought  to  hide 
themselves  in  their  tents,  and  to  6hun  the  light  of  day. 

It  was  not  the  fear  of  punishment,  but  a deep  feeling 
of  remorse  and  a sense  of  guilt  which  closed  their 
mouths,  and  seemed  to  confound  all  the  faculties  of 
their  souls.  Their  comrades  were  so  moved  at  the 
melancholy  sight,  that,  unable  to  speak,  they  inter- 
ceded for  them  by  the  more  impressive  language  of 
tears  and  sighs.  Ccrialis  showed  his  usual  good 
sense  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  treating 
them  with  mildness  ; imputing  all  that  had  passed  to 
nn  unhappy  fatality  which  blinded  both  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  exposed  them  at  once  to  the  fraud  of  the 
enemy  and  to  the  intrigues  of  the  demon  of  dissension. 

“ Regard  this  day,"  said  he,  **  on  which  you  return  to 
your  duty,  as  the  first  day  you  have  entered  into  the 
sendee  of  your  Country.  Both  the  Emperor  and  I 
forget  all  that  has  taken  place."  He  then  received 
them  into  the  same  camp  with  his  own  legions  j and 
strictly  enjoined  every  man  never  to  upbraid  his  un- 
fortunate comrade  either  with  his  disaffection  to  the 
Commonwealth,  or  with  the  humiliation  which  he  hod 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  a barbarian  enemy,  f 
Nor  was  the  clemency  of  Ccrialis  confined  to  the  clemency 
penitent  cohorts.  He  displayed  the  same  gentleness  and  wfe- 
and  forbearance  towards  several  of  the  towns  and  dom  of 
States  which  had,  by  their  treacherous  conduct,  ex-  Ceriall*. 
cited  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  Government.  His 
wisdom  and  self-denial  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
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furious  measures  and  unbridled  passions  of  Tutor  and 
Clossicus.  All  orders  of  people  were  made  to  perceive 
that  their  peace  and  safety  depended  on  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Romans  ; and  meeting  with  kindness 
where  they  had  been  led  to  expect  a vindictive  and 
inexorable  severity,  the  promises  of  the  General  at 
once  raised  their  courage  and  gained  their  hearts.  The 
whole  of  Gaul,  accordingly,  was  soon  detached  from 
the  interests  of  the  rebels ; and  the  victorious  legions 
found  that  they  had  no  other  enemy  to  contend  with 
besides  Civilis  and  his  Batavians,  assisted  by  a few 
German  tribes  on  either  side  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Batavian  Commander  was  no  less  a master  of 
guile  and  intrigue,  than  of  military  science  and  the 
practice  of  war.  He  wrote  to  Ccrialis  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  ClassicuB,  stating,  that  they  knew 
Vespasianu*  to  be  dead,  though  that  event  was  studi- 
ously kept  a secret ; that  Rome  and  Italy,  exhausted 
by  the  Civil  wars,  had  neither  soldiers  nor  money  re- 
maining; that  Mucianus  and  Domitianus  were  but 
empty  names,  which  no  one  either  respected  or  feared ; 
but  that  if  Cerialis  would  take  upon  himself  the  sove- 
reignty of  Gaul,  they  would  acknowledge  him  as  their 
master,  and  retire  to  their  respective  districts  as  his 
vassals  and  dependents.  They  added,  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  he  preferred  to  the  Empire  which  they  were  ready 
to  put  into  his  hands  the  subordinate  station  he  occu- 
pied as  the  Lieutenant  of  Domittanus,  they  had  no 
objection  to  meet  him  in  the  held,  and  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  war.  To  these  proposals  Cerialis  returned 
no  answer ; holding  it  sufficient  that  he  sent  the  bearer 
of  them  as  a prisoner  to  the  son  of  Vespnsianus. 

Clvilis,  finding  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
fighting,  made  preparations  for  attacking  his  adversary. 
Consulting  with  his  adherents,  he  found  no  other 
ground  for  doubt  except  whether  be  should  commence 
hostilities  immediately,  or  wait  for  the  reinforcements 
which  he  expected  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  In  the  end 
it  was  resolved,  that  they  shonld  without  delay  make 
an  assault  on  the  Roman  camp,  which  Cerialis,  not 
apprehending  any  danger,  had  only  slightly  fortified  ; 
and  so  sudden  and  fierce  was  the  onset,  that  the  works 
were  carried,  and  the  legions  thrown  into  confusion, 
before  intelligence  could  be  conveyed  to  Treves,  where 
that  Commander  passed  the  night.  Repairing  to  the 
camp  in  haste,  he  found  his  linea  forced,  hia  cavalry 
routed,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Moselle  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy ; all  hope  of  retrieving  affairs  being 
lost,  except  that  which  he  placed  in  his  own  intre- 
pidity, ami  in  the  discipline  of  his  troops.  Forthwith 
rallying  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  near  enough  to 
receive  his  commands,  he  rushed  ut  the  head  of  a 
party  of  brave  men  into  the  thickest  body  of  the 
Germans,  drove  them  back  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
retook  the  bridge,  and  stationed  a guard  to  defend  it. 
Then  hastening  to  the  camp  itself,  he  discovered  that 
the  legions,  which  he  had  so  lately  restored  to  their 
Engles,  were  in  a state  of  terror,  and  meditating  flight. 
He  upbraided  them  with  their  cowardice,  and  re- 
proached them  with  their  ingratitude.  He  compe  led 
them  to  form  a line  and  present  a front  to  the  enemy, 
great  numbers  of  whom  were  already  within  the  ram- 
parts. At  length  the  XXlsi  legion  came  to  their 
assistance,  when  a general  charge  was  made  upon 
the  assailants,  who  gave  way  on  alt  aides,  and  left  the 
Rfimam  in  possession  of  a decided  victory.  The 
troops  of  Civilis,  loaded  with  plunder,  could  neither 


fight  nor  defend  themselves  from  the  weapons  with  TSn» 
which  they  were  borne  down.  It  was  in  vain  for  that  Flavian 
spirited  barbarian  to  exhort  his  fugitives  to  return  to  Ve*P**»' 
the  attack,  or  to  secure  the  advantages  which  they  had  y ***** 
already  gained.  Yielding  to  the  consternation  which 
a nocturnal  assault  so  commonly  produces,  their  re- 
treat could  not  be  checked  till  they  had  reached  their 
camp  ; an  asylum  which  was  almost  immediately  at- 
tacked, forced,  and  demolished  by  the  Roman  General.* 

The  success  which  attended  these  movements  on  the  Mucinous 
part  of  the  Romans  occasioned  great  perplexity  to  drains  Do- 
Civilis  and  his  followers,  who  found  their  resources. 
becoming  every  day  more  precarious,  and  their  oon-  Gf war. 
federates  less  worthy  of  confidence.  The  plana  of 
Mucianus,  on  the  other  hand  were  not  free  from  em- 
barrassment. He  was  accompanied  on  his  march  by 
Domitianus,  whoso  vices,  mixed  with  a depraved  sort  of 
ambition,  had  already  begun  to  excite  serious  appre- 
hensions, and  rendered  him  a very  unfit  person  to 
assume  the  command  of  an  army  employed  against 
rebellious  subjects.  Mucianus,  upon  receiving  tidings 
of  the  successful  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  sug- 
gested to  the  Prince  that  it  would  be  improper  for 
him  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  when 
there  was  no  longer  in  the  field  an  enemy  whoso 
defeat  would  afford  a triumph  worthy  of  an  Em- 
peror's son  ; and,  moreover,  that  to  supersede  Cerialis 
when  he  .had  already  accomplished  the  main  object 
of  the  war,  could  not  be  held  as  either  generous  or 
just. 

Domitianus  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  under-  Views  of 
stand  the  specious  reasoning  of  the  General,  and  to 
detect  bis  real  motives.  He  yielded  accordingly  to  ,,art 
the  suggestions  of  Mucianus,  and  refrained  from 
going  to  the  seat  of  war ; while  he  resolved  to  make 
a private  application  to  Cerialis,  and  induce  him  by 
promises  of  favour  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
legions.  Cerialis  did  not  reply  to  any  of  his  letters  ; 
calling  his  schemes  and  proposals  only  childish  fancies, 
and  pretending  not  to  comprehend  the  deeper  views 
which  the  dissimulation  and  affected  modesty  of  the 
Prince  could  not  entirely  conceal. t 

But  the  war  was,  in  feet,  so  far  from  being  finished,  CirilU  re- 
tbat  the  management  of  it  still  required  all  the  ex-  cruits  bl* 
perience  and  courage  of  the  able  officer  to  whose 
charge  it  was  intrusted.  Civilis  had  recruited  his 
troops  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  hod  already  occupied  a 
position  near  Vetera,  at  the  head  of  a very  numerous 
army.  Ccrialis  followed  him  thither  with  a force  like- 
wise considerably  augmented  ; having  received  the 
addition  of  three  legions,  and  some  considerable  bodies 
of  auxiliary  horse  and  foot.  Neither  of  the  Com- 
manders Wiis  inclined  to  delay  the  action  which  both 
saw  to  be  unavoidable  ; but  the  marshy  nature  of  the 
ground  by  which  they  were  separated,  aggravated  at 
that  period  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  prevented 
them  from  putting  in  motion  the  heavy-armed  troops. 

A skirmish  ensued,  indeed,  provoked  by  the  mutual 
reproaches  of  the  soldiers,  whom  the  sight  of  Vetera 
Inspired  on  the  one  side  with  feelings  of  triumph,  and, 
on  the  other,  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  hatred  and 
revenge.  The  advantage  on  this  occasion  was  gained  by 
the  Germans,  whose  light  armour  and  knowledge  of 
the  ground  gave  them  a decided  superiority  to  the 
Romans,  loaded  with  the  heavy  weapons,  and  igno- 
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Brngraphy.  ram  of  the  country,  now  almost  every  where  covered 
f with  water.* 

The  issue  of  thU  trifling  engagement,  however, 
induced  the  two  Commanders,  for  contrary  reasons, 
to  hasten  on  a general  battle.  The  conqueror  was 
desirous  to  posh  his  fortune  while  it  was  favourable. 
Preparation  ■“*  (Orudis  longed  to  retrieve  his  honour,  which  wag 
for  battle,  somewhat  affected  by  the  late  tumultuous  onset.  The 
Batavians  were  emboldened  by  success ; the  Romans 
wen?  urged  by  shame.  The  former  spent  the  night  in 
shouts  of  joy  and  songs  of  triumph  ? the  latter  in 
meditating  and  anticipating  revenge.  Next  day  both 
armies  drew  np  for  battle  j each  General  forming  his 
line  according  to  the  nature  of  the  position  which  he 
occupied,  and  the  mode  of  discipline  hi  which  his 
men  had  been  trained.  Cerialis  placed  his  auxiliary 
cohorts  in  the  first  rank,  and  his  horse  in  the  wings  ; 
the  legions  as  usual  composing  the  second  line.  Civi- 
lis  drew  up  his  troops  in  battalions,  pointed  after  the 
form  of  a wedge,  and  covered  on  each  flank  by  the 
marshes  and  river.  The  action  began  on  both  sides 
by  a discharge  of  missile  weapons  ; but  the  Batavians, 
succeeding  at  length  in  their  attempt  to  draw  the 
Romans  into  the  wet  ground,  renewed  the  mode  of 
fightin  g which  they  bad  so  successfully  practised  the 
day  before.  Cerialis  had  the  mortification  to  sec  his 
light-armed  cohorts  repulsed}  upon  which  he  ordered 
the  legions  to  advance  and  support  the  first  line, 
already  on  the  point  of  giving  way.  This  movement 
restored  the  confidence  of  his  army,  and  checked  the 
ardour  of  the  Batavians  j but  the  Romans  owed  the 
victory  which  soon  fell  into  their  hands  to  the  treach- 
ery of  a deserter,  who  offered  to  conduct  their  cavalry 
by  a secret  path  through  the  morass  into  the  rear  of 
Victory  the  enemy.  Cerialis  detached  two  bodies  of  hone, 
*»inexl  by  who,  conducted  by  the  Batavian,  wheeled  round  the 
Cerialia.  enemy’s  right  wing,  and  attacked  them  from  behind  ; 

while  the  legions,  hearing  the  shouts  of  their  mounted 
comrades,  renewed  the  assault  in  front  with  increased 
vigour  and  alacrity.  The  effect  of  this  combined  attack 
did  not  remain  long  doubtful.  The  Germans  were 
broken,  and  fled  towards  the  Rhine  . and  this  victory 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war,  had  the  Roman 
fleet,  stationed  on  the  river,  cooperated  with  the  land 
forces,  or  had  the  condition  of  the  ground  allowed  the 
horsemen  to  pursue  the  fugitives, 
drills  at-  Civilis,  abandoning  all  the  open  country,  retired 
tempts  to  j^to  his  native  district,  an  Island  formed  by  two 
sfFttirsTbat  inches  of  the  Rhine  ; and  immediately  proceeded  to 
does  not  strengthen  his  position,  by  diverting  the.  greater  part 
of  the  water  into  the  southern  channel  which  divided  bis 
territory  from  that  of  the  Romans.  He  soon  afterwards 
crossed  over  into  Germany,  accompanied  by  Tutor  and 
a numerous  deputation  of  Senators  from  Treves ; where, 
by  lavishing  sums  of  money  upon  the  Chiefs,  and  by 
appealing  to  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  People,  he 
succeeded  once  more  in  raising  a considerable  army. 
Cerialis  in  the  meanwhile  did  not  remain  inactive. 
On  the  contrary,  availing  himself  of  the  absence  of 
his  adversary,  he  invaded  the  lands  of  Batavia,  took 
four  of  the  principal  fortresses,  and,  placing  In  them 
strong  garrisons,  determined  to  keep  them  as  the  keys 
of  the  whole  country.  Civilis  made  a fruitless  attempt 
to  recover  these  strongholds,  and  to  expel  the  con- 
queror* from  his  paternal  dominions;  but  his  rude 
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Germans  disappointed  his  hopes  in  every  undertaking. 
Deserted  by  his  allies,  and  suspected  by  the  Chiefs  of 
his  own  nation,  the  Batavian  at  length  turned  his 
thoughts  to  lessee.  He  listened  to  the  proposals  of 
Cerialis,  who,  by  means  of  secret  messengers,  gave 
assurances  of  panion,  and  even  of  favour,  both  to  him 
and  to  his  followers ; and,  confessing  that  he  was 
tired  of  struggling  against  an  unkindly  fortune,  he 
requested  an  interview  with  the  Roman  General. 

The  two  Commanders  advanced  to  meet  each 
other  on  the  opposite  banks  of  a stream,  where 
the  bridge  had  been  purposely  broken  down  ; and 
after  the  usual  preliminaries,  Civilis  began  to  state  his 
reasons  for  engaging  in  war  against  so  powerful  an 
enemy,  and  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  perse- 
vere in  it,  after  the  severe  and  repeated  disasters  which 
be  hod  sustained.  But  the  speech  in  which  this  ex- 
position was  made  is  lost  j the  valuable  history  of 
Tacitus  not  being  preserved  to  a later  date  than  the 
conclusion  of  the  Batavian  Insurrection.  We  merely 
find  in  that  Author  th«  beginning  of  Civilis's  ha- 
rangue •,  in  the  course  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
rested  his  chief  apology  on  the  pretence  that  be  had 
taken  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Yesposburas,  and  that  he 
bad  been  intentionally  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  happy 
change  of  affairs  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Vitel- 
lius.  At  all  events,  his  submission  was  received,  and 
peace  was  forthwith  restored  to  those  Provinces, 
which  had  so  long  been  the  theatre  of  sedition  and 
Civil  war. 

The  events  now  mentioned  took  place  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Vespaskwus,  and  before  he 
bad  returned  to  "Rome  to  assume  in  person  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government.  History  has  to 
bewail  the  loss  of  authentic  materials  for  construct- 
ing a regular  narrative  of  the  public  transactions 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Roman  world 
during  the  tranquil  period  this  Monarch  occupied  the 
Throne.  A few  notices  are  supplied  by  Dion  Cassias, 
Orostus,  and  Aurelius  Victor,  which,  with  the  biogra- 
phical details  furnished  by  Suetonius,  constitute  the 
principal  source  of  information,  in  regard  to  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  of  Vesposianus.  We  find,  for 
example,  that  in  a.  n.  71  he  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  a Triumph,  in  company  with  his  son  Titus,  for  the 
conquest  of  Judaea,  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
that  he  closed  the  Temple  of  Janus,  and  erected  a mag- 
nificent Temple  to  the  Goddess  of  Peace.  It  is  also 
related  that,  in  the  following  season,  he  suspected 
Antiochus,  King  of  Commagcna,  of  bolding  a guilty 
correspondence  with  the  Parthian*  ; for  which  reason 
he  directed  Ctesennius  Paetus,  Governor  of  Syria,  to 
attack  him  and  strip  him  of  his  dominions.  Comma- 
gena  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a Province  ; and 
Antiochus,  with  his  two  sons,  was  invited  to  Rome, 
where  they  lived  many  years  in  affluence  and  repose. 
In  this  Prince  expired  the  Royal  race  of  the  Bekmcids, 
who  had  governed  a large  portion  of  Western  Asia 
since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

We  Irani  also  that  about  the  same  period  Vologeses, 
the  King  of  Parthia,  menaced  by  the  barbarous  tribes 
who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  Armenian  range,  ap- 
plied, in  virtue  of  an  alliance  then  subsisting,  to  the 
Roman  Government  for  succour,  and  requested  that  a 
body  of  troops,  commanded  by  one  of  the  Emperor's 
sons,  might  be  sent  to  reinforce  his  army.  Pomitianus, 
whose  views  were  perhaps  consulted  in  this  application. 
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Biography.  entreated  his  father  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Parthian,  and  to  intrust  him  with  the  care  of  the  le- 
Fron  gions  which  were  to  compose  the  expedition.  Vcspa- 
a.  d.  sianus  refused  the  assistance  which  was  solicited,  and 
gave,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  son  a lesson  full  of  political 
wisdom,  in  regard  to  the  inexpediency  of  interfering 
in  the  concerns  of  foreigu  nations,  which  the  honour 
and  interests  of  Rome  were  not  bound  to  support. 
Grace  de-  In  consequence  of  some  disturbances  in  Greece,  the 
prived  of  Emperor  thought  proper  to  deprive  that  country  of 
Iu,crtJr-  the  free  Constitution  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
it  by  Nero  ; remarking,  that  the  Greeks  had  forgotten 
how  to  enjoy  liberty.  He  subjected  them  to  their 
wonted  tribute,  and  to  the  restraint  of  a Roman  Go- 
vernor i treating  Rhodes,  Samos,  and  the  neighbouring 
Islands  in  the  same  manner,  and  forming  these  last 
into  an  insular  Province,  of  which  the  seat  of  Procon- 
sular authority  was  placed  at  Rhodes.  He  made 
similar  arrangements  for  the  political  administration 
of  Upper  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia ; having  learned  to 
distrust  the  fidelity  of  the  petty  Kings  who  had  long 
borne  sway  in  those  countries,  and  who  seldom  proved 
either  steady  friends  or  safe  allies. 

The  following  year  is  only  remarkable  for  a Cen- 

held  by  the  sus  of  the  Roman  People  by  the  Emperor  and  bis 
EmpjJ0*  son  Titus,  who  exercised  jointly  the  office  of  Ccn- 
»od  Titus.  forg^  piiny  makes  some  remarks  on  this  eaumera- 
tion  of  citizens,  which  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they 
prove  that  the  average  length  of  human  life  since 
that  period  has  not  in  any  degree  diminished.  This 
Naturalist  informs  his  readers,  that  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Po,  there  were  found  about  eighty 
individuals  upwards  of  a hundred  years  old  Gfty-four 
of  whom  had  just  completed  a century  j fourteen  were 
a hundred  and  ten  j two,  a hundred  and  twenty-five  j 
four,  a hundred  and  thirty ; four,  a hundred  and  thirty- 
five  to  thirty-seven  ; and  three,  a hundred  and  forty: 
Making  allowance  for  inaccuracies  and  exaggerations, 
wc  have  no  doubt  that  as  many  aged  persons  would 
be  found  at  the  present  day,  ia  any  rural  district  of 
equal  population,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

Dedication  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  Government  Vespasianus  held 
of  the  a magnificent  dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Peace.  It 
Temple  of  j*  said  that  he  placed  in  it  the  golden  vessels  which 
Feice*  had  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  a great 
number  of  the  finest  paintings  and  statues  which  the 
wealth,  the  taste,  and  the  ambition  of  a Roman  Em- 
peror could  select  or  command ; rendering  this  sump- 
tuous fane  the  repository  of  all  those  rare  and  precious 
specimens  of  art,  which  had  previously  attracted  the 
curiosity  of  travellers,  when  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  three  succeeding  years  were  not  marked  by  any 
event  of  a civil  or  political  nature  worthy  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  Annalist  or  Biographer.  The  Island 
of  Cyprus  was  visited  by  a dreadful  earthquake  ; while 
at  Rome  the  ravages  of  the  plague  were  felt  to  so 
dreadful  an  extent,  that  ten  thousand  are  reported 
onc  day.  The  last  event  of  importance 
which  gives  any  historical  interest  to  the  reign  of 
2cXin?  Vespasianus,  U the  conspiracy  of  Ctecina  and  Marccllus. 
and  Mar-  °^<nirr«nc:»'  jg  mentioned  both  by  Suetoniiu  and 

Dion  Cassius  j but  the  motives  of  the  chief  actors,  as 
weU  as  the  progress  which  they  hail  made  in  their 
treasonable  undertaking,  ore  so  faintly  and  so  inaccu- 
rately depicted,  that  we  can  only  find  evidence  of  the 


death  of  Cscina  by  the  €omm&nd  of  Titus,  who  Is  said 
to  have  had  in  his  possession  a written  address  com- 
posed by  the  former,  with  the  design  of  seducing  the 
Army  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Imperial  family. 
The  sedition  was  suppressed  before  it  had  time  to 
assume  an  alarming  aspect,  or  to  endanger  the  lives 
of  any,  besides  those  of  the  few  individuals  with  whom 
it  originated. 

The  cares  of  Vespasianus  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
matters  in  which  neither  military  power  nor  the  ter- 
rors of  law  are  of  any  avail,  when  unaccompanied 
by  example.  The  luxury  of  the  Roman  table  had 
already  proved  Itself  a great  evil,  and  one  which  was 
not  to  be  corrected  by  the  wisest  statutes  ; on  which 
account,  the  Emperor  undertook  to  reform  the  manners 
of  his  subjects,  by  practising  in  his  own  person  and 
domestic  establishment  the  most  rigid  temperance. 
The  simplicity  of  his  life  shamed  the  most  voluptuous 
of  his  subjects  into  some  degree  of  restraint.  Private 
individuals,  however  wealthy,  saw  the  propriety  of 
limiting  their  expenses,  when  the  Master  of  the  Em- 
pire set  the  example  of  economy  and  retrenchment. 
He  checked  likewise,  by  the  revival  of  salutary  laws, 
the  growing  licentiousness  of  women,  many  of  whom 
in  the  highest  ranks  had  begun  to  hold  in  contempt 
the  decencies  and  obligations  of  tbe  married  state. 
With  the  same  mind  he  directed  against  usurers  the 
full  penalties  of  the  severest  statutes  which  bad  been 
enacted  in  the  better  times  of  the  Republic,  for  the 
punishment  of  such  as  should  lend  money  to  young 
persons  under  age.  In  particular,  he  disabled  them  by 
law  from  suing  for  payment,  even  when  their  debtors 
should  become  their  own  masters,  and  be  in  possession 
of  the  estates,  on.  the  security  of  which  they  had  accom- 
modated them  with  loans.  By  these  and  similar  regu- 
lations, he  improved  the  spirit  of  society  among  the 
more  influential  ranks  of  his  people ; and  by  exhibiting 
simplicity  and  moderation  in  the  Palace,  he  rendered 
these  virtues  fashionable  In  the  houses  of  Senators 
and  Consuls,  of  Knights,  and  of  private  Citizens.* 

The  Army  presented  an  extensive  and  difficult  field 
for  reform.  The  conquerors  in  the  Civil  war,  elated 
with  victory,  were  become  extremely  insolent ; the 
vanquished  indulging  their  resentment  were  sullen  and 
intractable.  Vespasianus  conducted  himself  towards 
both  with  that  steadiness  and  resolution  which  had 
uniformly  marked  his  character.  By  a strict  system 
of  discipline,  he  subdued  the  noisy  turbulence  of  the 
one  party  ; and,  by  confining  the  attention  of  the 
other  to  their  duty,  be  left  them  no  time  for  cherish- 
ing  gloomy  reflections,  or  for  meditating  revenge. 
Even  tbe  troops  who  raised  him  to  the  Throne,  received 
at  his  bands  no  such  marks  of  gratitude  as  might 
create  in  their  ranks  a sentiment  of  superiority  to  their 
fellow-soldiers,  or  lead  them  to  the  slightest  insubor- 
dination, t 

It  became  with  him  an  object  of  primary  impor- 
tance, to  restore  the  Senatorial  and  Equestrian  Orders 
to  their  ancient  dignity  and  splendour.  In  duality  of 
Censor,  he  formed  a new  list  of  both  ; and  finding 
that,  on  his  accession  to  the  Throne,  the  number  of 
families  belonging  to  the  former  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred,  he  increased  them  to  two  thousand  ; at  tbe 
some  time  expelling  from  the  class  of  Knights  all  who 
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Biography,  lad  disgraced  themselves  by  bad  actions,  and  pat  in  their 
place  the  most  distinguished  and  meritorious  persons 
From  that  he  could  discover  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.  He 
likewise  created  new  Patricians;  of  whom  the  three 
whose  names  are  about  to  be  mentioned,  did  great 
honour  to  his  choice  : Agricola,  the  father  of  the  Em- 
peror Trajan,  Arrius  Antoninus,  grandfather  of  the 
Emperor  Antoninus,  and  Annius,  progenitor  in  the 
same  degree  of  the  celebrated  Marcus  Aurelius.  But 
while  he  repaired  the  dignity,  and  renewed  the  lustre 
of  these  important  Orders,  Vcspasianus  was  not  regard- 
less of  the  rights  and  prosperity  of  the  inferior  class 
of  citizens.  In  giving  consequence  to  the  Patrician 
and  Knight,  ho  meant  to  create  a counterpoise  and 
check  to  the  overwhelming  weight  of  Imperial 
authority  ; taking  care  to  reserve  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign  such  a degree  of  power  as  would,  at  all 
times,  enable  him  to  repress  the  tyrannical  haughtiness 
of  the  Nobles, so  often  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  the 
more  humble  subject.  He  stimulated,  too,  and  en- 
couraged the  Judges  to  accelerate  the  business  of  their 
Judicial  departments.  The  violence  and  rapacity  incident  to 
regulations.  Civil  wars  had  created  many  disputes,  and  given  rise 
to  many  processes  at  law ; for  which  reason  the  Em- 
peror instituted  a special  tribunal  for  determining  all 
such  questions,  with  power  to  order  restitution  of  all 
that  bad  been  taken  or  usurped  during  the  late  trou- 
bles. In  fact,  during  his  whole  reign  Vcspasianus  paid 
unremitting  attention  to  the  due  administration  of 
Justice  ; and  with  this  view  he  frequently  attended  the 
Courts,  assisting  by  his  advice,  encouraging  the  good 
by  his  approbation,  and  deterring  from  wicked  courses 
by  the  severity  of  the  looks,  or  by  the  bitterness  of 
his  reproaches. 

Social  and  We  are  informed  by  Dion  Cassius,  that  he  cultivated 
a familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Senators,  inviting 
them  to  hU  table,  and  receiving  entertainments  at 
their  houses  in  return  ; showing  himself  Emperor  in 
no  other  respect  than  in  his  extraordinary  care  and 
exertions  for  the  public  welfare.  For  the  Senate,  as 
a body,  he  expressed  a degree  of  deference  and  re- 
gard, not  exceeded  by  the  submissive  demeanour  and 
respectful  language  of  Augustus.  He  constantly  at- 
tended their  meetings,  consulted  them  on  all  occasions, 
and  if  at  any  time  he  was  prevented  by  illness  from  being 
present  at  their  deliberations,  he  thought  it  suitable 
to  their  dignity  as  well  as  his  own,  to  send  one  of  his 
sons  as  his  representative.  Acting  on  all  occasions  for 
the  good  of  his  psople,  he  dreaded  no  one  as  his  ene- 
my, but  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  every 
person  with  whom  he  was  officially  connected.  De- 
pending on  their  affection,  because  he  knew  be  deserved 
it,  he  abolished,  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
the  odious  practice  of  scorching  and  examining  every 
individual  who  was  admitted  into  the  Emperor’s  pre- 
sence. His  Palace  gates  were  always  open  ; and  Dion 
Cassius  asserts  that  access  to  the  Imperial  chambers 
was  never  impeded  by  suspicious  and  insolent  guards. 

His  mildness,  moderation,  and  love  of  simplicity 
underwent  no  change,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  never  attempted  to  con- 
ceal the  lowness  of  his  birth  ; and  when  some  officious 
dependents  assured  him  that  they  could  trace  his  pedi- 
gree to  the  Princes  who  founded  his  native  city, 
he  treated  their  paltry  adulation  with  ridicule.  Per- 
haps there  was  a slight  taint  of  affectation  in  the  care 
which  he  took  to  preserve  his  grandfather's  cottage 
vox.,  x. 


in  the  exact  state  in  which  the  old  man  had  left  it,  Titus 
and  to  exhibit  in  bis  Palace  some  pieces  of  antique  TUrius 
furniture  which  had  belonged  to  that  rural  mansion.  ’•***■*•' 
It  admits  of  doubt,  too,  whether  he  did  not  occasionally  . ^ 
compromise  his  dignity  by  answering  placards  against  From 
him  posted  on  the  walls,  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  a.  d. 
was  attacked  ; returning  satire  for  satire,  and  jesting  <59. 
for  buffoonery.  But  in  all  circumstances  he  preserved  to 
command  of  temper,  and  great  benignity  of  disposition.  79. 
When,  for  example,  he  was  admonished  to  be  on  his  Personal 
guard  against  a certain  Patrician,  whom  the  planets,  *^biu  .of 
it  was  said,  had  destined  to  fill  the  Imperial  Throne,  n”pam* 
he  laughed  at  the  absurdity  ; and  taking  the  first  op- 
portunity which  occurred  to  raise  the  suspected  officer 
to  the  Consulship,  he  remarked,  that  “ if  ever  he  is 
Emperor,  he  will  remember  that  I have  been  his 
benefactor.”* 

In  one  instance  only  did  he  find  himself  compelled  BanUh- 
to  deviate  from  his  moderate  tolerating  system . The  mcnt  °f 
Stoics  had  recently  acquired  great  credit  at  Rome,  ^ Stoic*' 
and  they  were  foolish  enough  to  employ  the  influ- 
ence to  which  they  had  risen,  in  declaiming  against 
Monarchy  and  all  the  principles  of  regulur  Govern- 
ment. Many  weak  and  hot  minds  had,  through  their 
influence,  become  possessed  of  the  most  extravagant 
notions  respecting  political  liberty ; and  the  leaders 
of  the  Sect,  regardless  of  times  and  circumstances, 
persisted  in  abusing  the  first  persons  in  the  State,  and 
in  attempting  to  undermine  that  salutary  authority 
which  they  should  have  taught  the  people  to  cherish 
and  support.  Vespasian  us  was  inclined  to  overlook 
the  absurdity  and  licentiousness  of  their  conduct ; bnt 
Mucianus,  alarmed  at  the  fatal  consequences  which 
threatened  to  ensue,  urged  him  to  impose  some  re- 
straint on  those  preachers  of  sedition,  or  to  banish 
them  from  Rome.  The  Emperor  adopted  the  latter 
alternative,  and  issued  an  edict  commanding  the  whole 
band  of  Stoics  to  depart  immediately  from  the  Capital. 
Demetrius,  the  Cynic,  refused  to  comply,  and  even 
affected  insolently  to  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
Emperor,  and  not  to  rise  to  salute  him,  or  to  show 
him  the  smallest  token  of  respect.  Vespasianus  took 
no  notice  of  the  intended  insult  at  the  moment,  but 
contented  himself  with  sending  to  the  rude  Philosophise 
the  following  message,  more  expressive  of  contempt 
than  anger  : " Thou  dost  all  thou  canst  to  moke  me 
take  away  thy  life,  but  I do  not  kill  dogs  merely  be- 
cause they  bark.” 

This  wise  Sovereign  did  not  neglect  to  employ  the  Patron 
peace  and  wealth  which  blessed  his  reign,  in  patron- 
ising  learning,  and  in  adding  to  the  decorations  and 
magnificence  of  the  city.  He  encouraged  authors  of 
merit,  and  appointed  liberal  stipends  for  Professors  of 
Grecian  and  Latin  eloquence.  But  his  chief  cares 
were  directed  to  repair  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Capital,  under  the  government  of  Nero.  Rome  was 
still  disfigured  by  the  ruins  and  void  spaces  which  were 
occasioned  by  the  dreadful  conflagration  that  continues 
to  dishonour  the  memory  of  that  weak-minded  Prince; 
for  which  reason  Vespasianus  held  out  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  all  who  chose  to  build  new  houses,  or 
to  fit  up  again  such  as  were  damaged.  He  himself 
rebuilt  several  public  edifices  which  had  been  burned 
down.  He  spared  no  pains  to  have  the  Capitol  finished 
in  a style  worthy  of  its  history  and  object,  and  he  laid 
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Biography,  the  faundations  of  the  vast  and  magnificent  Amphi- 
theatre, called  the  Colu&um,  part  of  which  remains 
util  the  present  day. 

To  accomplish  these  great  undertakings,  economy 
was  not  less  necessary  than  zeal  and  (wrseverance. 
Vespasianus  was  a lover  of  money,  and  the  charge  of 
avarice  still  darkens  his  reputation  on  the  page  of  His- 
tory ; hut  it  is  admitted  by  those  who  arc  the  loudest  in 
of  tv  trice.  condemning  thisfrailty , that  he  expended  his  revenue  in 
furtherance  of  the  most  beneficial  purposes,  and  returned 
to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  the  wisest  improvements, 
all  the  sums  that  he  drew  from  the  trade  or  luxuries  of 
his  people.  He  lavished  nothing  on  personal  enjoy- 
ment or  on  official  pomp  ; and  he  never  was  profuse 
in  his  disbursements,  except  when  he  studied  the  orna- 
ment or  the  happiness  of  his  great  Capital.  He  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  many  noble  families,  whose  estates 
had  been  diminished  by  the  wnste  and  violence  of  Civil 
war.  Ho  compensated  the  loss  which  several  cities 
sustained  cither  hy  earthquakes  or  fire  ; he  spent  large 
sums  in  improving  the  roads  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
without  harassing  the  inhabitants  either  by  labour  or 
by  taxes ; and  he  was  never  slow  to  reward  those  who 
made  inventions  or  improvement*  in  the  useful  Arts. 

He  was  as  great  an  economist  of  time  as  of  money, 
and  not  less  systematic  and  self-denied  in  the  distri- 
bution of  it.  JKising  early  in  the  morning,  he  devoted 
the  first  port  of  the  day  to  public  and  private  business, 
not  permitting  even  the  claims  of  friendship  to  inter- 
fere with  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  family  and 
Country.  Afterwards  he  received  the  Ministers  of 
State,  and  other  officers  who  came  to  communicate 
Intelligence,  or  to  solicit  instructions  relative  to  their 
several  departments.  The  deliberations  of  the  Senate, 
or  the  pleadings  in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  next  engaged 
his  leisure  \ after  which  be  talked  or  walked,  and, 
having  partaken  of  a light  refreshment,  he  set  apart 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  for  conversation  and 
amusement  in  the  company  of  u few  select  friends. 

Vespasianus  bad  nearly  completed  his  seventieth  year, 
without  having  been  subject  to  any  other  illness  than 
a few  slight  attacks  of  the  gout,  when  his  life  and 
reign  were  brought  to  a clow.  Finding  that  a disease 
with  which  be  was  seized  in  Campania  was  not  yield- 
ing to  the  usual  remedies,  but  rather  gaining  ground 
upon  his  oonslitutiou,  he  joculnriy  remarked,  that  he 
would  soon  be  ranked  among  the  Divinities  ; alluding 
to  the  Apotheosis  which  he  knew  would  be  granted  to 
his  memory.  His  increasing  weakness  diminished  nei- 
ther his  alacrity  in  business,  nor  his  flow  of  spirits. 
C>u  the  contrary,  he  omitted  none  of  his  customary 
occupations,  but  continued  to  read  and  write  on  public 
affairs  as  long  as  be  was  able  to  leave  his  chamber, 
and,  when  lie  could  no  longer  rise,  he  gave  audiences 
in  bed.  At  length,  feeling  that  nature  hud  exhausted 
all  her  powers,  he  made  an  effort  to  start  from  his 
couch,  exclaiming  that  an  Emperor  should  die  on  his 
His  death,  feet.  He  expired  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  after 
°*  having  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  Empire  ten 
79*  y«ars.  and  having  done  more  than  any  Ruler  after  Au- 
gustas, to  restore  the  institutions,  improve  the  charac- 
ter. and  enlarge  the  power  and  happiness  of  the  great 
nation  over  which  Divine  Providence  boil  placed  him.* 
Iu  rompUin*  the  Hirtury.  wt  b.rr  porpnwly  nvoidnl 
all  allusion  to  the.  numerous  presages  and  indications 
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of  this  Emperor's  elevation,  which  are  recorded  by 
Suetonius,  and  glanced  at  by  the  more  philosophical 
Tacitus.  Both  these  authors  mention  aa  interpreta- 
tion in  favour  of  Vespasianus,  of  a prediction  which  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  derived  from  the  Sacred  Writings, 
and  which,  in  that  case,  must  have  borne  a reference 
to  a more  exalted  character.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  either  the  Annalist  or  the  Biographer  was 
acquainted  with  the  source  whence  the  expectation 
arose  of  a great  personage  who  was  to  appear  in  the  Supposed 
East,  and  to  assume  the  Government  of  the  Nations.  Hf^**1** 
The  prophecy  was  applied  at  random  to  Vespasianus, 
without  carry  ing  with  it  any  feeling  of  importance  ; 
for  Tacitus  remarks,  that  such  predictions  were  not 
intelligible  until  after  the  event  had  come  to  pass, 
to  which  they  were  supposed  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  learned.* 

Mention  is  likewise  mode  by  the  same  Historians,  Miracle* 
os  well  as  by  Dion  Cassius,  of  some  miracles  said  to  Imputed  to 
have  been  performed  by  Vespasianus  at  Alexandria,  just  *SeftCV. 
before  be  set  out  from  that  city  to  take  possession  of 
the  government  at  Rome.  Two  men  of  the  lower  class 
of  the  people,  the  one  almost  blind,  and  the  other 
having  a maimed  hand,  went  to  him,  pretending  that 
the  God  Serapis,  who  presides  over  Medicine  among 
the  Egyptians,  had  revealed  to  them  that  the  Emperor 
would  cure  them.  Vespasianus,  averse  to  such  quack- 
ery, laughed  at  them  at  first,  and  rejected  the  proposal) 
but  finding  that  they  were  about  to  retire  greatly  dis- 
appointed, he  ordered  them  to  be  examined  by  Physi- 
cians. Their  report  stated  that  the  organs  of  sight 
were  not  destroyed  in  him  wbo  complained  of  blind- 
ness ; and  that  the  hand  of  the  other  was  only  dislo- 
cated, and  might  be  set  right  by  a strong  pressure. 
Vespasianus,  finding  that  be  had  a great  chance  of 
effecting  a care,  desired  the  patients  to  be  called  into 
his  presence ; and  performing  the  operations  which 
had  been  suggested  to  him  by  his  medicul  counsellors, 
his  attempt  was  crowned  with  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess, and  a great  multitude  of  persons  who  stood  by 
to  witness  the  miracle,  attested  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  to  the  people  of  Alexandria,  who  doubted 
not  for  a moment  that  the  power  of  the  Gods  had  been 
displayed  through  the  ministry  of  the  Roman  General.! 

But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  tlte  two  cases, 
as  described  by  Tacitus,  were  altogether  within  the 
reach  of  human  means ; and  moreover,  that  wheu  Ves- 
pasianos  anointed  the  eyes  in  the  one  instance,  and 
pressed  the  hand  in  the  other,  he  neither  invoked 
nor  expected  supernatural  aid.  He  was  not  weak 
enough  to  imagine  that  he  hod  procured  the  inter- 
veniion  of  Divine  influence  to  heal  his  patients  ; for 
it  was  not  until  he  found  the  ailmonts  were  curable  by 
ordinary  means,  that  he  consented  to  the  expedients 
which  were  pointed  out  by  the  Physicians.  We  need 
not  add,  that  there  is  the  greatest  want  of  candour  in 
such  Authors  as  have  coaifMtred  the  pretended  miracles 
of  Vespasianus  to  those  performed  by  the  Divine  Author 
of  Christianity^  and  the  Homan  Emperor  himself  would 
have  been  the  first  to  declare,  tliat  as  no  miracle  was 
necessary,  none  was  cither  performed  or  pretended. 


• Occult  & Ugefatl.  et  otfentit  ar  retpmtti*  drttlnatum  TnpaMuno 
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Tmc  death  of  Herod  the  Great  left  Judaea  virtually 
without  a Governor,  the  Will  of  the  late  Ring' 
requiring  to  be  confirmed  by  Augustus,  before  Arche- 
laus could  inherit  the  Crown  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  father.*  The  Army  and  the  Court  readily  admitted 
the  title  of  Archelaus  to  the  Throne,  and  the  people 
at  large  were  willing  to  purchase  promises  of  future 
favours  by  demonstrations  of  present  loyalty ; for  a 
few  days  nothing  therefore  was  perceived  but  expres- 
sions of  joy.  The  weak  hold  upon  the  Government 
which  Archelaus  possessed,  presented  a favourable 
opportunity  to  the  friends  of  Judas  and  Matthias,  and 
of  those  whom  Herod  had  put  to  death  for  throwing 
down  the  Golden  Eagle,  to  demand  from  him  the 
revenge  of  this  innocent  blood.  The  bite  of  Judas  and 
Matthias  was  purposely  made  the  subject  of  public 
lamentation  by  their  friends,  who  assembled  in  the 
Temple  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  and  there  bewailed 
the  death  of  their  leaders  and  the  cruelty  of  Herod. 
Archelaus,  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  hastening 
speedily  to  Rome,  was  unwilling  at  first  to  attempt  to 
repress  by  force  the  manifestation  of  these  feelings * 
but  the  increasing  boldness  of  the  party  determined 
him  to  adopt  decided  measures.  A Centurion  was  com- 
manded to  arrest  the  ringleaders  in  the  Temple,  the 
multitude  protected  them  against  the  soldiers  , upon 
which  Archelaus  with  his  whole  army  surrounded  the 
Temple,  and  attacked  the  assembled  people,  three 
thousand  of  whom  were  put  to  death.  A general  dis- 
may pervaded  the  city,  and  a proclamation  for  every 
one  to  deport  from  Jerusalem  and  to  break  up  the  Feast 
was  immediately  obeyed.  After  such  a proof  of  the 
severity  of  Archelaus,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  narra- 
tion of  8t.  Matthew,f  respecting  the  fears  entertained 
by  Joseph  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  c‘  who,  when  he 
heard  that  Archelaus  reigned  in  Judsea  in  the  room  of 
his  father  Herod  was  afraid  logo  thither." 
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After  the  Passover  Archelaus  proceeded  to  Rome,  of  the  Jew*, 
attended  by  Herod  Antipas  and  the  chief  members  of  i - 
his  family.*  From  motives  either  of  fear  or  of  jealousy  From 
the  family  of  Herod  used  every  exertion  to  defeat  ».  c. 
the  pretensions  of  Archelaus,  and  to  procure  a grant  3. 
of  the  Kingdom  in  favour  of  Antipas.  The  whole  to 
nation  of  the  Jews  appear  at  this  time  to  have  been  *>• 
weary  of  a despotic  government ; for  whilst  Archelaus  70- 
was  at  Rome,  an  embassy  arrived  there  from  Judaea, 
to  solicit  from  Augustus  the  reduction  of  the  Kingdom  TU  u °“a 
to  the  form  of  a Homan  Province  ; a measure  which 
would  have  been  very  gratifying  to  a body  of  eight 
thousand  Jews  then  resident  at  Rome,  and  to  none 
more  than  to  all  the  members  of  Herod's  family, 
whose  desire  for  the  advancement  of  Antipas  arose 
solely  out  of  dislike  to  Archelaus.  The  Jews  accused 
Archelaus  of  assuming  the  Royul  authority  without 
the  sanction  of  Augustus,  and  urged  against  him  his 
cruel  and  unjustifiable  attack  upon  the  people  at  the 
Passover.  Augustus  heard  the  charges,  which  were 
answered  on  the  part  of  Archelaus  by  Nicolaus  Darnas- 
cenus  jf  (an  orator  whose  services  in  the  affairs  of 
Herod  the  Great  have  been  before  mentioned;)  and 
shortly  afterwards  J confirmed  the  appointments  of 
Herod’s  Will,  by  committing  the  Government  of 
Judaea  to  Archelaus,  with  the  inferior  title  of  Eth-  Anointed 
narch.  That  of  King  was  promised  as  a future  reward, 
if  he  should  prove  himself  worthy  a higher  distinc-  0 ud**’ 

tion. 

The  dominions  allotted  to  Archelaus  included  Judea,  Di«trib*- 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea  ; the  remainder  of  the  territories  j*°o  «jf 
of  Herod  the  Great  were  formed  into  two  Tetrarchies, 
that  containing  Galilee  and  Pur  a*  a was  given  to  Herod 
Antipas  ; the  other,  which  comprised  Batanea,  Tra- 
chonitis,  and  Auranitis,  to  Philip,  who  is  described  by 
St.  Luke  as  Tetrarch  of  Ituren  and  of  the  region  of 
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Trachonitis.  A comparative  judgment  of  the  power 
thus  intrusted  to  these  three  Princes  may  be  funned 
from  their  respective  revenues.  That  of  Archelaus 
amounted  to  400  talents,  * of  Herod  to  900,  and  of 
Philip  to  100.  A Palace  at  Ascalon,  with  three  cities, 
Jamnia,  Azotus,  and  Phasaclis,  producing  60  talents 
yearly,  became  the  portion  of  Salome,  the  sister  of 
Herod  the  Great,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  these 
cities  being  reserved  to  Archelaus. 

Whilst  the  Jewish  embassy  was  labouring  to  pro- 
cure the  reduction  of  Judea  to  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  Province,  their  countrymen  experienced  some 
of  the  evils  attendant  upon  that  form  of  Government. 
In  the  division  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  which 
were  allotted  to  Augustus,  and  termed  Prorinciet  Im- 
peralori* r,  that  of  Caele-Syria  was  included.  In  each 
of  these  Imperial  Provinces  the  officer  next  in  rank 
to  the  Governor  was  called  the  Procurator  Cee saris, 
and  was  charged  with  the  entire  management  of  the 
revenue.  Sabinus  was  at  this  time  Procurator  in 
Caele-Syria,  a man  of  unprincipled  habits  and  avaricious 
temper,  who  made  the  duty  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  C»sar  a pretext  for  plunder,  and  occasioned  distur- 
bances in  Jerusalem,  which  proceeded  to  an  alarming 
extent.  On  the  death  of  Herod,t  Sabinus  was  hastening 
to  Jerusalem  to  take  charge  on  the  behalf  of  Augustus 
of  all  the  late  King's  treasure  and  effects.  Archelaus 
availed  himself  of  the  kind  interposition  of  Varus,  the 
Roman  Governor,  to  stop  his  proceedings  j but  no 
sooner  had  Archelaus  departed  to  Rome,  than  Sabinus 
went  up  to  Jerusalem,  seized  the  Palace,  and  required 
the  officers  of  Herod  both  to  give  an  account  of  the 
treasures  in  their  hands,  and  to  surrender  the  strong 
places  in  their  charge  j to  these  demands  compliance 
was  universally  refused,  and  the  officers  excused 
themselves  by  saying  that  they  held  these  places  more 
for  Caesar  than  for  Archelaus. 

The  foresight  of  Varus  had  furnished  Jerusalem 
with  one  of  the  three  legions  of  the  Province,  a 
force  sufficient  to  hare  repressed  any  ordinary  tumult, 
had  not  his  precaution  been  defeated  by  the  madness 
and  misconduct  of  Sabinus,  who  not  content  with 
irritatingthe  minds  of  the  people  by  publicly  displaying 
himself  attended  by  his  guards,  attempted  to  obtain 
forcible  possession  of  the  Royal  treasures.  At  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost  when  the  feelings  of  the  people  were 
displayed  in  open  hostility  against  the  Roman  soldiers, 
the  Temple  was  forced  by  the  troops,  the  porticoes 
were  burnt,  and  the  Treasury  was  plundered.  From 
its  spoils  Sabinus  was  not  ashamed  to  appropriate  to 
himself  no  less  a sum  than  400  talents. J These 
tumults  in  Jerusalem  were  the  signal  for  universal 
disorder.  In  the  anarchy  which  then  arose,  numerous 
robber-chieftains  attached  to  themselves  large  bodies 
of  the  people,  and  assuming  the  title  of  Kings  plun- 
dered the  country  around. § It  is  probable  that  the 
TheudasJ!  who  is  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Gama- 
liel, (Jet*,  v.  36,)  as  having  made  an  insurrection  and 
placed  himself  nt  the  head  of  a party,  in  the  time 
prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Sect  of  Judos  of  Galilee,  was 
one  of  these  persons,  or  at  least  that  he  followed  the 
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example  which  they  had  given  in  the  interval  between  Of  tfaeJcws. 
these  troubles  and  those  which  arose  from  the  taxing - v-— — ' 
of  Cyrenius.  ».  c. 

The  attack  made  upon  the  Temple  by  Sabinus,  3. 
roused  the  people  to  a vigorous  resistance,  and  the  to 
Roman  legion  was  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  in  A-  D* 
-he  Palace,  now  besieged  by  the  multitude,  when  it  _ 
was  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  Varus  with  the  whole  ^tof the 
army  of  the  Province.  Sabinus  ashamed  of  his  con-  insurgeuts. 
duct  retired  privately  from  the  city.  This  decisive 
movement  of  Varus  once  more  restored  peace.  Many 
of  the  conspirators  were  taken,  and  two  thousand  of 
the  most  guilty  were  crucified.*  Of  ten  thousand 
who  surrendered  in  Idumtea,  the  principal  leaders 
were  sent  to  Rome  for  the  judgment  of  Augustus. 

Some  of  them  were  pardoned,  whilst  others  who 
were  of  the  kindred  of  Herod  were  put  to  death  as 
persons  who  had  rebelled  against  their  King.  Varus, 
having  settled  these  disturbances,  returned  to  Antioch, 
leaving  one  legion  in  garrison  at  Jerusalem.  Of  the 
nets  of  Archelaus  during  his  reign,  no  particulars  arc 
recorded,  except  his  twice  deposing  the  High  Priest, 
and  building  a city  called  Archelais.  All  that  wc  learn 
from  Josephus t and  from  Dion  Cassius,  amounts 
only  to  this,  that  having  been  accused  by  his  own  Banish  - 
family  and  countrymen  of  cruelty  and  misgovernment,  meat  of 
he  was  banished  by  Augustus  to  Vienne  in  Gaul.  Archelaus. 
This  event  is  placed  by  Dion  Cassius  in  the  Consulship  **  D* 
of  Lepidus  and  Arruntius,  v.  c.  759.  a.  d.  6.$ 

The  history  of  Philip  and  Herod  Antipas,  the  two  Reign  of 
6ons  of  llcrod  the  Great  who  shared  with  Archelaus  in  Philip,  Te- 
thc  division  of  their  father’s  Kingdom,  derives  its  sole  °f . 

importance  from  their  being  persons  whose  names  Tr>chon,t's 
are  recorded  in  the  Gospel.  Of  Philip,  whom  wc 

have  before  mentioned  as  possessing  the  Tetrarchy  of  j 

Trachonitis,  nothing  more  is  related  by  Joseph  us,  § than  y c 

the  fact  that  he  governed  the  country  for  thirty-seven 
years,  and,  that  dying  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Tiberius,  * 
he  left  no  heirs ; he  was  an  amiable  and  just  Prince. 

His  only  public  acts  were  the  building  the  cities 
Ceesarea,  Philippi,  and  Julias,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  was  buried.  On  his  death,  the  government  of  the 
Tetrarchy  was  attached  to  the  Province  of  Caile-Syria, 
but  the  collection  of  the  revenue  remained  distinct. 

In  the  fate  of  Herod  Antipas,  Tctrarch  of 
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X There  is  boom  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  rxset  duration  of 
Archelaus '•  reign.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  15,  mention*  his  being 
accused  to  Augustus  in  tlie  tenth  year  of  bU  reign,  and  at  tbo 
commencement  of  " hit  Lift"  relates  thst  his  father  wo*  bona 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archelaus.  But  in  Bill.  Jud . 
•ii.  7,  the  banishment  is  placed  in  the  ninth  year  of  liia  reign. 
The  difficulty  is  solved  by  Mr.  Benson,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
chronology  of  Christ,  p.  50,  in  the  following  manner,  The  Book 
of  Antiquities  being  written  for  the  Jews,  the  Jewish  method  of 
computation  is  preserved  in  it;  according  to  which,  the  year*  of 
their  Kings  are  dated  from  the  month  Nisan,  so  that  if  an  acces- 
sion take  place  in  any  month  prior  to  Nisao,  that  portion  of  the 
year  forms  the  first  year  of  the  reign.  If  then  Archelaus  esme 
to  the  crown  before  NUan  of  4711,  Jewish  Period,  and  was 
banished  after  Niaan  in  4719,  Jewish  Period,  it  would  be  correct, 
according  to  their  computation,  to  any  that  the  event  took  place 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  Bat  in  the  Jewish  HTar,  which 
was  written  for  the  Romans,  it  is  supposed  that  the  author  would 
follow  the  Roman  method  of  dating  events  ; according  to  which, 
if  the  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  February  4711,  the  year 
after  February  4719,  would  be  strictly  And  exactly  the  ninth 
current  year  of  Archelana’a  reign. 

^ Antiq.  xviii.  5. 
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OF  THE  JEWS. 


Galilee,*  we  take  a greater  'interest,  on  account  of 
j his  name  being  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gos- 
pels, and  his  being  known  to  us  as  the  Prince  who 
put  John  the  Baptist  to  death,  and  who  examined 
and  insulted  our  blessed  Lord  on  the  morning  of  his 
crucifixion. t The  immediate  cause  of  the  murder 
of  the  Baptist,  is  stated  by  Josephus  to  have  been 
the  jealousy  entertained  by  Herod  of  the  influence 
which  John  had  gained  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
f who  seemed  prepared  to  perform  whatever  the  Baptist 
would  command.  But  the  Evangelist  nscribes  his 
death  to  the  anger  of  Ilerodias,  who  would  not  for- 
give him  for  opposing  her  unlawful  marriage  with 
Herod,  the  brother  of  her  husband.  Ample  traces  of 
the  Baptist's  authority  and  influence  may  be  discerned 
in  what  is  affirmed  by  St.  Luke  (iii.  10)  concerning  the 
common  people,  the  publicans,  and  even  the  soldiers 
applying  to  him  as  their  spiritual  teacher  and  guide. 
The  public  and  the  private  reason  might  well  exist 
together : and  if  Herodias  demanded  the  head  of  the 
Baptist  from  motives  of  revenge,  Herod's  own  fear  of 
the  popularity  of  the  man  whom  he  had  already  im- 
prisoned, might  have  induced  him  to  fulfil  his  promise 
to  Herodias,  even  if  the  presence  of  his  Lords  had 
not  made  him  ashamed  to  retract  it. 

This  Herodias  was  sister  of  Herod  Agrippa,  J 
whom  Caligula  made  King  of  the  Tetrarchy  which 
had  belonged  to  Philip.  Upon  her  brother's  elevation 
to  a Throne,  she  used  every  argument  to  persuade 
her  husband  to  seek  from  the  Emperor  an  equal 
distinction,  and  in  compliance  with  her  wishes  he 
made  a voyage  to  Rome,  the  object  of  his  journey 
being  not  unknown  to  Agrippa,  who  entertaining  no 


very  friendly  views  towards  him,  sent  letters  before- 
hand to  Caligula  charging  Herod  with  secret  dis- 
affection, ana  with  holding  intercourse  with  Arta- 
banus  the  Parthian  ; in  confirmation  of  his  statement 
he  asserted,  that  Herod  had  made  a great  collection 
of  military  stores.  The  charge  of  being  thus,  though 
but  in  appearance,  prepared  for  war,  Herod  could 
not  deny  ; and  Caligula  persuaded  of  his  having  had 
it  in  intention  to  revolt,  deprived  him  of  his  Tetrarchy, 
and  banished  him  to  Lyons.  His  wife,  whoseambition 
had  thus  paved  the  way  for  her  husband's  fall,  refusing 
to  be  separated  from  him,  became  the  faithful  part- 
ner of  his  exile.  From  Lyons  he  removed  into  Spain, 
where  he  died.§ 

On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  Judaea  was  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a Roman  Province.  ||  The 
Governor  of  Cffile-Syria,  Quirinus,  or  (as  he  is  railed 
by  St.  Luke  and  by  Josephus)  Cyrenius,  came  thither 
in  person,  attended  by  Coponius  as  Procurator;  and 
having  completed  the  confiscation  of  the  estate  of 
Archelaus,  and  the  taxing  of  the  people,  left  the  Pro- 
curator in  charge  of  that  portion  of  his  Province. 
Judsea  bad  been  for  many  years  as  truly  a part  of  the 
Roman  Empire  as  any  other  conquered  country ; but 
the  nation  did  not  feel  this  perfect  dependence,  until 
they  were  compelled  to  seek  justice  at  the  tribunal  of 
a Roman  Governor,  and  to  pay  tribute  and  taxes 
directly  to  Cesar.  The  taxing  of  Cyrenius  does  not 
derive  its  sole  importance  from  the  apparent  disagree- 


ment between  St.  Luke  and  Josephus  in  their  account  OftfceJew*. 
of  this  transaction  j*  to  it  may  be  ascribed  the  rise  v — v -._' 
of  those  feelings  of  hatred  against  the  authority  of  From 
Cesar,  which  originating  in  religious  scruples  and  in-  B*  c. 
creased  by  various  political  circumstances,  eventually  3.. 
produced  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  10 
of  Jerusalem.  That  Sect  now  arose,  the  Sect  of  Judas  A*  D* 
Gaulonites,  a native  of  Gamala,f  and  an  inhabitant  of  -^0. 
Galilee,  to  whose  principles  and  practices  Josephus 
ascribes  the  ruin  of  his  country.  They  inculcated  ionites, 
that  the  Roman  Census  was  a badge  of  slavery,  that 
it  was  disgraceful  for  men  who  had  God  for  their  Lord 
to  pay  any  tribute,  or  to  own  any  human  master.  It 
is  plain  that  the  Sect  of  Judas  was  a religious  faction, 
and  not  merely  a political  party,  from  its  oeing  termed 
by  Josephus  the  fourth  Sect,  following  those  of  the 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  We  may  trace 
the  prevalence  of  the  opinions  which  they  held,  in 
the  question  put  to  our  Lord  respecting  the  lawfulness 
of  paying  tribute  to  Cse&ar,  and  in  the  charge  made 
against  him  of  forbidding  to  give  this  tribute.  That 
the  influence  of  this  party  alone  produced  the  rebellion 
of  the  Jew's  is  hardly  credible  ; at  the  same  time,  we 
may  easily  conceive,  that  an  opinion  entertained  by 
the  common  people  of  the  sinfulness  of  submitting 
to  the  Roman  authority  would  aggravate  their  sense 
of  the  injuries  committed  by  the  Roman  Governors, 
and  help  to  forward  the  designs  of  those  who  from 
motives  of  personal  aggrandizement  fomented  the 
revolt. 

With  the  exception  of  that  grand  and  most  impor- 
tant event,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity,  the 
consideration  of  w'hich  belongs  to  Christian  History, 
and  from  which  we  therefore  purposely  in  this  place 
abstain,  Judea,  under  the  Roman  Procurators,  pre- 
sents few  points  worthy  attention.  During  the  latter 
years  of  Augustus  the  administration  of  the  country 
was  successively  confided  to  Coponius,  Marcus  Ambi- 
rius,  and  Annius  Rufus  ; and  in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  under 
their  government  the  Jews  hod  no  reason  to  lament  the 
change  of  their  political  condition.  The  short  duration 
of  their  office,  and  the  prospect  of  being  speedily 
recalled  to  give  an  account  of  their  administration, 
must  have  tended  materially  to  prevent  injustice  and 
oppression  ; but  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  great 
length  of  time  during  which  Valerius  Gratus,  and  Pon- 
tius Pilate  held  the  office  of  Governor,  the  one  for 
elcven,the  other  for  ten  years,  must  have  £iven  oppor- 
tunities for  maladministration,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  Valerius  Gratus  abused  his  power.  Whilst  Banish- 
the  Jews  in  Judsea  were  enjoying  peace  under  his  ment  of 
government,  their  less  fortunate  brethren  at  Rome  were  *£5  J«wg 
by  a decree  of  the  Senate  forbidden  the  observance  of  ”x,,n  Korae* 
their  ceremonies,  and  commanded  either  to  renounce 
their  religion  or  to  depart  from  the  city.  This  severe 
measure  was  owing  to  the  conduct  of  four  Jews,  who 
were  banished  from  Judiea,  and  undertook  to  teach  at 
Rome  the  doctrines  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  A Roman 
lady  of  noble  family,  who  hod  embraced  Judaism, 
had  been  induced  to  commit  to  their  charge  offerings 
of  purple  and  money  for  the  service  of  the  Temple  at 
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Jerusalem,  which  they  converted  to  their  own  use. 
Tiberius  received  information  of  this  fraud,  and  made 
it  a pica  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  j a more  genuine 
motive  probably  existed  in  his  want  of  troops  j for 
under  sanction  of  this  decree  the  Consuls  mode  a levy 
of  four  thousand  soldiers  from  amongst  the  Jews,  and 
sent  them  to  Sardinia.  Many  who  from  religious 
scruples  refused  to  serve  in  the  army  were  put  to 
death. 

Pontins  PQnte  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  Gover- 
nors whose  tyrannical,  conduct  contributed  to  excite 
disaffection  in  Judara.*  It  had  been  hitherto  the  cus- 
tom for  the  Roman  army,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  the  Jews,  to  leave  outside  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  those  ensigns  which  bore  the  image  of 
the  Emperor  ; but  when  Pilate  sent  his  troops  from 
Cesarea  to  winter  at  Jerusalem,  the  standards  were 
secretly  introduced  under  cover  of  the  night.  This 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Holy  City  excited  the 
Indignation  of  the  people,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Caesarea  to  Intreat  that  the  idolatrous  emblems  might 
be  removed.  Por  six  days  they  continued  in  vain  their 
supplication  to  Pilate  j on  the  seventh  he  surrounded 
them  with  soldicro,  and  threatened  them  with  Instant 
death  unless  they  desisted  from  their  demands.  With 
one  accord  they  declared  themselves  willing  to  die ; 
and  PRnte  wondering  at  their  courage  and  patience, 
found  it  expedient  to  comply  with  their  requests,  and 
to  give  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  standards  from 
Jerusalem.  Philo t relates  a similar  circumstance 
respecting  some  shields  which  Pilate  had  dedicated 
in  the  Temple  in  honour  of  Tiberius,  and  which 
he  refused  to  remove,  until  an  embassy  from  the 
Jews  bad  obtained  from  the  Emperor  on  order  to  that 
effect. 

Pilate  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  opposing  the 
prejudices  and  violating  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish 
nation  having  expended  the  sacred  treasure  of  the 
Temple  in  building  an  aqueduct  300  stadia  in  length, 
on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
people,  who  complained  aloud  of  this  sacrilege. 
Pilate  foresaw  that  such  complaints  would  be  made,  and 
the  means  which  he  took  to  repress  them  were  con- 
sistent with  his  tyrannical  temper;  mixing  his  troops 
In  private  dresses  amongst  the  people,  he  suddenly 
gave  the  signal  for  an  assault.  Many  were  killed  by 
the  hands  of  the  &oldiers,  many  more  by  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd  ; terror  silenced  complaint,  and  the  people 
fled  from  the  tribunal  in  dismay.^  Some  tumults  of 
a formidable  character  having  broken  out  in  Samaria, 
Pilate  led  his  troops  to  repress  them.  The  Sama- 
ritans besought  the  protection  of  Vitellius,  the  Pro- 
consul  of  the  Province,  who  inquired  into  tbe  causes 
of  the  disturbance,  and  being  convinced  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  Pilate,  deposed  him  from  his  office,  and 
commanded  him  to  appear  before  the  Emperor  at 
Rome.  Tiberius  died  before  the  arrival  of  Pilate,  who 
thus  escaped  tbe  punishment  due  to  his  crimes, 
liut  Eusebius  |j  relates  that  Pilate  fell  into  such  great 
troubles  under  the  Emperor  Caligula,  that  in  despair 
be  coiumittnl  lUlcHle.  It  it  also  stateJ  that  he  died  in 
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banishment  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny ; and  a tradition  OfthaJewm. 
to  this  effect  still  exists  in  that  neighbourhood.* 

The  conduct  of  the  Roman  Governors  was  not 
always  oppressive  ; there  were  found  amongst  them 
not  unfrequently  men,  who  in  the  execution  of 
their  office  united  justice  with  kindness,  and  who 
gained  a corresponding  influence  over  the  affections  of 
the  Jewish  nation. 

Tbe  year  prior  to  Pilate’s  deposition,  Vitellins,  the  JJihLwss  o£ 
Proconsul  of  Syria,  came  to  Jerusalem  ; his  visit  was  ' 
one  of  kindness,  and  he  testified  his  care  of  the  tem- 
poral condition,  not  less  than  his  reapcct  for  the  re- 
ligious scruples  of  tbe  Jews,  by  relieving  them  from 
some  vexatious  imposts,  and  restoring  to  the  Priests 
the  custody  of  the  robes  worn  at  the  festivals  by  the 
High  Priest,  t which  had  been  from  the  time  of  Herod 
kept  in  the  castle  of  Antonia,  and  came,  together  with 
that  fortress,  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  testimony  of  regard  which  Vitelbas 
displayed  to  the  opinions  of  the  nation  ; for  when 
the  army  was  advancing  to  a war  against  Aretas, 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Tiberius,  he 
changed  the  order  of  march,  that  the  Holy  territory 
might  not  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  heathen 
standards,  and  tame  himself  to  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem. 

During  the  refgn  of  Caligula,  Jud*a  still  remained 
attached  to  the  Province  of  Syria,  J and  the  nation  began 
to  experience  the  commencement  of  those  calamities 
which  were  propheaied  by  our  Lord  as  preludes  to  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  Temple.  At  this  period  Contention 
we  observe  the  rise  of  that  spirit  of  contention  between  between 
the  Jewish  and  Greek  Inhabitants  of  cities  situate  in 
Syria,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  East,  which  occasioned  rcc  ' 
the  destruction  of  thousands  of  the  Jews.  Tbe 
Romans  generally  took  part  with  the  Greeks,  and 
by  aiding  to  dispossess  the  Jews  of  their  ancient  pri- 
vileges, and  in  some  cases  permitting  the  utmost 
violence  to  be  exercised,  they  contributed  to  alienate 
from  themselves  the  affection  of  tbe  nation  in  general. 

The  Alexandrine  Jews,  by  the  conaivance,  and  in  Persecution 
some  respects  by  the  open  encouragement  of  Flaccus,  •*  jV**' 
the  Governor, § were  subjected  to  a dreadful  persccu-  10 
tion  by  the  Macedonian  inhabitants  of  Alexandria.  ’ 

For  a time  the  heathen  rabble  of  that  great  city 
revelled  in  the  most  lawless  cruelty.  Tbe  synagogues 
of  the  Jews  were  polluted  by  statues  of  the  Emperor, 
their  houses  plundered,  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  forcibly  thrust  out  of  the  city,  and  many 
persons  put  to  death  with  every  kind  of  torture  and 
insult.  These  tumults  occasioned  that  embassy  to  Embassy 
Caligula,  in  which  Philo  Judeus  bore  a chief  part ; an  of  PhiJo 
account  of  which,  as  well  as  of  this  persecution,  w hich  Jud*us* 
he  has  recorded,  forming  if  not  the  most  curious, 
certainly  a very  instmetive  and  interesting  part  of  his 
writings. 

Insults  on  account  of  their  religion  were  not  com-  Attempt  to 
fined  to  the  Alexandrine  Jews  alone,  those  of  Judara 
soon  experienced  the  violence  of  Caligula,  when  his 
flatterers  attempted  to  force  compliance  with  tl»c  the  Temple, 
desires  which  he  had  expressed  to  be  honoured  os  a 
God.  Frequent  disputes  bad  token  place  iu  Jamnia,|[ 
between  the  Greek  and  Jewish  inhabitants  ; and  the 
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Watery,  impious  vanity  of  Caligula,  gave  the  former  the  fairest 
V— -v-O  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  malice.  They  accord- 
From  ingly  erected  an  altar  to  the  Emperor  ;*  and  when 
B*  c*  the  Jews  destroyed  it,  being  near  to  their  Synagogue, 
3*  they  maliciously  informed  Caligula  of  the  proceed- 

to  mgs,  who  gave  orders  to  Petronius  to  erect  a still 

^rnL*  greater  abomination,  his  statue  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Well  aware  of  the  resistance  which  the 
Jewish  nation  would  make  to  the  execution  of  his 
decree,  be  at  the  same  time  gave  direction  to  Petronius 
to  reinforce  his  army,  by  drawing  to  his  aid  one-balf  the 
troops  stationed  upon  the  Euphrates.  Whilst  Petro- 
nius was  at  Ptolemais  collecting  his  forces,  and  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  statue  from  Sidon,  a body  of  several 
thousand  Jews  came  to  implore  him  to  desist  from  the 
attempt  Alarmed  by  the  determined  spirit  which 
they  displayed,  he  went  to  Tiberias,  there  to  observe 
the  disposition  of  the  people.  For  forty  days  together 
the  Jews  here  continued  their  supplication,  professing 
their  determination  to  die  rather  than  witness  the 
pollution  of  the  Temple.  The  Homan  General  found 
himself  compelled  to  yield,  and  promised  to  write  to 
the  Emperor  in  their  behalf.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  letter  of  Petronius,  Agrippa  had  procured,  os 
a personal  favour,  the  reversal  of  the  decree,  and 
despatches  had  been  sent  with  the  announcement. 
Soon  after  came  the  letter  of  Petronius ; the  rage  of 
Caligula  was  unbounded  ; in  his  answer  he  reproached 
him  with  corrupt  motives  in  yielding  to  the  Jews,  and 
A*  D.  ordered  him  to  put  himself  to  death.  But  the  news 
41,  of  the  Emperors  decease  reached  Judaea  before  the 
despatch  which  contained  this  sentence,  and  the  life  of 
Petronius  was  thus  preserved. 

Early  his-  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Jud&a 
torv  of  was  once  more,  for  a period  of  four  years,  restored  to 
Agrippa.  the  dominion  of  a native  Prince,  in  the  person  of  the 
elder  Agrippa. 

Agrippa  was  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  his 
father  was  Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Mariamne,  his 
mother  Bernice,  the  daughter  of  Salome.t  From  his 
earliest  childhood  he  resided  at  Rome,  under  the  care 
of  Bernice,  where  he  formed  an  early  friendship  with 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  As  he  grew  up,  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  Court  led  him  into  habits  of 
expense  inconsistent  with  the  slender  fortune  which 
he  enjoyed  during  his  mother's  life-time,  and  upon  her 
death  he  speedily  dissipated  his  remaining  wealth  in 
splendid  entertainments,  and  presents  conferred  to 
a.  d.  purchase  favours  at  the  Court.  The  death  of  Drusus 
23.  destroyed  his  hope  of  advancement  at  Rome,  and  he 
determined  to  return  to  Judaea.  Here  he  married 
Cyproe,  the  daughter  of  Phasacl,  a woman  of  very 
■uperior  conduct,  and  devotedly  attached  to  her 
husband.  For  some  time  he  remained  in  Judtea,  but 
disdaining  his  dependent  station  he  once  more  went 
to  Rome  to  try  his  fortunes. 

Being  accompanied  by  Cypros  to  Alexandria,  by  her 
means  he  borrowed  a considerable  sum,  with  which  he 
set  sail  for  Italy,  whilst  his  consort  returned  with  her 
children  to  Judea,  At  Rome,  Agrippa  once  more 
renewed  his  intimacy  with  the  family  of  Tiberius,  and 
Became  the  frequent  companion  of  Caligula;  but 
■ome  words  which  he  one  day  uttered,  expressive  of 
his  hope  that  Caligula  might  ascend  the  Throne, 


having  been  communicated  to  Tiberius,  he  was  put  QftbeJm 
in  prison,  and  there  remained  until  the  death  of  the  v—- 
Emperor  released  him  from  his  confinement.  From 

Caligula  did  Dot  forget  the  sufferings  of  bis  friend.  *•  °* 

A few  days  after  hi*  accession  he  sent  for  him,  and 
placing  a diadem  upon  his  head  gave  him  the  Tetrmr-  10 
chies  of  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with  the  title  of  King, 
at  the  same  time  presenting  him  with  a golden  chain  He  / 
equal  in  weight  to  the  fetters  in  which  he  had  been  vested  with 
bound.  Caligula  advised  him  to  visit  Alexandria  on  his  the  this  of 
way  to  Judiea,  and  his  arrival  there  occurred  during  the  Ktaff* 
troubles  which  the  Jewish  inhabitants  were  enduring  A*  D» 
from  their  Greek  fellow-citizens  by  the  connivance  of 
Flare  us.  Agrippa  himself  was  exposed  to  insult,  and 
undertook  on  behalf  of  his  afflicted  brethren  to  com- 
municate to  Caligula  information  respecting  their  con- 
dition ; his  apidication,  however,  entirely  failed  of 
success.  • 

Agrippa  did  not  long  remain  in  Syria  after  taking  a.  d. 
possession  of  his  territory,  but  returned  to  Rome,  and  40. 
it  was  at  this  time  that  he  prevailed  upon  Caligula  to 
forbear  the  proposed  erection  of  his  statue.  When  the 
Emperor  was  assassinated,  Agrippa  took  part  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Senate,  and  Claudius  was  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  peaceable  manner  in  which  he 
came  to  the  Throne  ; and  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
this  assistance,  he  conferred  upon  Agrippa,  in  addition  Jud*a  l* 
to  the  two  Tetrarchies  received  from  Caligula,  *he 
Sovereignty  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  other  dis- 
tricts,*  which  together  formed  a Kingdom  of  equal  ^ D# 
extent  with  that  of  Herod  the  Great.  As  a further  41/ 

testimony  of  his  favour,  he  gave  to  his  brother  1 
Herod  the  Kingdom  of  Chalcis. 

Agrippa  now  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  and  offering 
sacrifices  of  thanksgivings  in  the  Temple,  there  dedi- 
cated the  golden  fetters  which  Caligula  had  given 
him,  os  a monument  of  his  former  sufferings  and  a 
token  of  the  kindness  of  Providence.  The  Sovereignty 
of  Agrippa  was  purely  depeudeut  upon  the  Court  at 
Rome ; but  with  the  Jews  his  power  was  supreme ; 
and  be  so  used  his  authority  as  to  become  universally  HU  po pa- 
popular,  and  to  gain  the  character  of  a wise  and  L*nty, 
beneficent  Prince.  To  the  Christian  Church,  however, 
he  was  a persecutor,  and  put  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  to  death.  His  motives  for  this  act,  and  for  his 
attempt  on  the  life  of  St.  Peter,  are  described  by  the 
Sacred  Historian t to  have  been  the  desire  of  “ pleasing 
the  Jews,”  a statement  quite  in  unison  with  the  asser- 
tion of  Josephus  respecting  the  popularity  of  his 
government.  | The  splendour  of  his  Court,  the  liberal 
presents  which  he  made,  his  constant  residence  at 
Jerusalem,  and  his  exertions  to  strengthen  the  city  by 
enclosing  the  new  town,  Bezetha,  with  fortifications, 
all  tended  to  procure  for  him  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  reign  over  Judsea  lasted  little  more  than 
three  years,  though  for  seven  he  had  enjoyed  the  title 
of  King  over  the  Tetrmrchie*  of  Lysanias  and  Philip. 

In  the  account  of  his  death  there  is  that  sort  of  agree-  And  death, 
ment  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Historian^ 
which  bespeaks  truth  in  each ; they  both  relate  the 
place,  Cmuts  : the  time,  the  celebration  of  a public 
solemnity ; the  adulation  of  the  people  in  calling  him  a 
God;  and  his  allowing  such  praise  to  pass  unreproved. 

Josephus  writes,  that  on  a sudden  he  beheld  a bird 
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History,  of  ill  omen,  which  he  recognised  as  the  messenger  of 
evil,  and  that  he  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  that 
From  disease  of  which  in  five  days  he  died.  The  author  of 
*’  c*  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  informs  us,  that  immediately 
**  the  Angel  of  God  smote  him,  **  because  he  gave  not 
10  God  the  glory : and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave 
A*  D*  up  the  ghost."* 

' Agrippa  left  one  son  of  his  own  name,  a young  man 

His  chil-  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  three  daughters,  Bernice, 
dren*  Mariarane,  and  Dnuilla.  With  the  names  of  Drusilla 
and  Bernice  wc  arc  familiar ; the  one  as  the  companion 
of  Agrippa,  when  Paul  pleaded  before  Fcstus,  the 
other  as  the  wife  of  Felix,  the  Homan  Governor. 
Before  her  marriage  with  Felix,  Drusilla  hod  been  the 
wife  of  Azizus,  King  of  Emesa,  whom  Felix  persuaded 
her  to  divorce.  They  had  one  son,  Agrippa,  who 
perished  in  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Titus. 

Hi*  *on  Claudius  would  have  placed  the  voungcr  Agrippa 
Agrippa  upon  the  Throne  of  Judina,  hut  was  dissuaded  from  it 
by  his  friends.  On  the  death  of  Herod,  King  of 
Chalcis,  four  years  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Agrippa  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  that  King- 
dom ; which,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius,  he  ex- 
changed for  the  Tctrarchies  of  Philip  ami  of  Lysonios, 
a territory  which  Nero  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
part  of  Galilee. t 

Fml li*,  On  the  death  of  Agrippa  the  Elder,  Judsea  thus 

Procurator,  became  again  a Homan  Province  under  the  Procura- 
tor Fadus.  The  only  points  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  Governor  was  restrained,  appear  to  have 
been  the  nomination  of  the  High  Priest,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Temple,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
sacred  treasure.  Herod,  King  of  Chalcis,  obtained 
these  privileges  by  grant  from  Claudius  at  the  death 
of  his  brother.  Josephus  adds*  that  this  power  re- 
mained with  his  descendants  from  that  time  until  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple ; an  assertion  in  which  there 
appears  some  slight  mistake,  since  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  power  should  have  been  continued  with  the 
younger  Agrippa,  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  he  exercised 
the  privilege  of  deposing  the  High  Priest  in  the  time 
of  Felix  aud  of  Fcstus.§ 


Tiberius  Fadus  early  rendered  himself  unpopular  by  resuming 
Alexander,  the  custody  of  the  High  Priest's  garments,  which 
a v°T  ^ad  stored  to  the  people  ; but  by  the  in- 

tercesaion  of  Agrippa,  a decree  was  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  reversing  this  proceeding.  During  the  Pro- 
curatorship  of  Fadus,  and  of  his  successor,  Tiberius 
Famine.  Alexander,  that  famine  prevailed  in  Judsea  which  is 
related.  Acts , xi.  98,  to  have  been  foretold  at  Antioch 
by  the  Christian  Prophet  Agabus.ll  The  public  dis- 
tress gave  rise  to  a very  extensive  system  of  plunder. 
The  violence  of  the  robbers  was  in  some  measure  kept 
in  check  by  Fadus,  but  the  religious  impostors  took 
advantage  of  this  season  to  draw  after  them  great 
Tkeudas.  multitude!*.*]  Amongst  them  was  Theudas,  who  per- 
suaded the  people  to  folluw  him  to  the  Jordan,  pre- 
tending that  he  would  enable  them  to  cross  it  on  dry 
land.  Fadus  dispersed  the  assembly  by  his  cavalry, 
who  killed  and  took  many  prisoners,  oiul  brought  the 
head  of  Thcudus  to  Jerusalem.  The  sons  of  Judas, 
the  Galilean,  were  seized  by  Tiberius  Alexander  and 
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crucified,  having  probably  renewed  the  endeavours  of  Ofthe  Jew*, 
their  father  to  excite  the  people  to  revolt. 

Tiberius  Alexander  was  succeeded  in  the  Proctim- 
torship  by  Cumanus,*  whose  misconduct  occasioned 
much  bloodshed.  At  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  a 
Roman  soldier  having  insulted  the  assembled  multi- 
tude of  worshippers,  a tumult  arose,  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  teu  thousand  persons.  On  another 
occasion  a servant  of  the  Emperor  having  been  robbed, 

Cumanus  sent  a party  of  soldiers  to  plunder  the  neigh-  ^ D r* 
bouring  villages,  and  to  bring  before  him  the  chief  43  * 
inhabitants.  This  tyranny  they  might  have  endured,  Muucre 
had  not  one  of  the  soldiers  added  a gross  insult  to  their 
religion,  by  tearing  in  pieces  a copy  of  the  Low.  The 
news  of  this  injury  spread  around,  and  multitudes  of 
Jews  assembled  at  Ciesarea,  to  demand  the  punish- 
ment of  the  soldier  from  Cumanus,  a request  which 
under  the  appearance  of  a rising  revolt  he  was  afraid 
to  deny,  and  the  soldier  was  put  to  death.  A sort  of 
predatory  warfare  soon  afterwards  was  waged  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  occasioned  by  some 
Galileans  being  murdered  by  the  latter  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem.  Cumanus  at  first  aided  the  Samaritans, 
but  at  length  he  left  the  combatants  to  themselves, 
and  Judsa  in  consequence  became  overrun  with 
banditti.  The  Samaritans  at  length  applied  for  pro- 
tection to  Qundratus,  the  Governor  of  the  Province, 
who  upon  investigating  the  grounds  of  their  complaint, 
and  understanding  that  Cumanus  w‘os  not  less  blam- 
able  than  themselves,  sent  both  the  Procurator,  and 
also  the  Samaritans  to  Home.  Claudius  exiled  Cu-  Hisb&nuh- 
mnnus,  and  put  the  Samaritans  to  dealh.f  went. 

The  interest  of  Pallas,  the  freed-man  of  Claudius,  Felix, 
procured  for  his  brother  Felix  the  Procuratorship  of  Procurator 
Judaea.  Tacitus  states,  that  both  Cumanus  and  Felix 
were  indifferent  to  the  maintenance  of  civil  order. 

He  adds  that  Felix  being  Governor  of  Samaria  whilst 
Cumanus  was  Governor  of  Galilee,  they  encouraged 
the  mutual  inroads  of  the  inhabitants,  and  themselves 
shared  in  the  6poil.£  This  account  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  Josephus,  who  nowhere  mentions  the 
command  of  Cumanus  in  Galilee,  or  of  Felix  in 
Samaria.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Josephus  can 
have  committed  any  error  in  his  narration,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Tacitus  may  have  mentioned 
Galilee  as  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  Cumanus, 
intending  thereby  Judtta,  and  that  Felix  might  have 
had  some  subordinate  command  in  Samaria,  before  he 
became  Procurator,  which  might  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  Josephus.  There  is  however  a particularity 
in  this  account  of  Felix  given  by  Tacitus,  which 
bears  the  appearance  of  correct  information.  He 
speaks  of  him  as  silting  on  the  day  of  the  trial  of 
Cumanus  amongst  the  Judges,  being  placed  there  by 
Quadrntus  to  overawe  the  accusers  > and  he  adds,  that 
Cumanus  alone  was  condemned  for  crimes  which 
Felix,  as  well  as  Cumanus,  had  committed.  He 
describes  the  Government  of  Felix  in  these  powerful 
expressions,  per  omnem  saritiam  et  libidinem,  jug 
Regium  serviii  ingenio  eicrcuit  ;§  n character  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  his  amours,  and  his  employ- 
ing the  Sicarii  to  put  the  High  Priest,  Jonathan,  to 
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History.  death.  The  Impunity  which  the  Siozrit  henceforth 
- v—*'  enjoyed,  increased  the  growth  of  that  dreadful  associa- 
Frooa  tiou.*  The  country  become  infested  with  robbers,  the 
b.  c.  cjty  was  fu|t  0f  assassins,  the  public  mind  was  perpe- 
tuolly  agitated  by  the  appearance  of  religious  inipos- 
ters  and  false  Prophets.  Against  the  robbers,  Felix 
A'  ®*  directed  his  force,  and  kept  them  in  check,  having 
7®*  taken  Eleazar  their  Chief.  The  impostors,  and  those 
whom  they  deceived,  he  frequently  punished.  Amongst 
Miseries  of  these  was  an  Egyptian  false  Prophet,  who  collected  a 
Judes.  great  assembly  at  the  Mount  of  Olives ; the  multitude 
was  attacked  by  Felix,  and  five  hundred  persons  were 
killed,  but  the  Egyptian  escaped;  a circumstance 
which  illustrates  the  question  of  the  Roman  Captain 
to  St.  Paul,  “ Art  not  thou  that  Egyptian,  &c."t  The 
Sirarii  alone  remained  uncontrolled,  murders  were 
perpetrated  in  open  day  by  these  men,  who  mixing 
with  the  crowd  unpcrceived,  aimed  the  fatal  blow  at 
their  victim.  Felix  bad  availed  himself  of  their 
services,  and  they  requited  his  protection  by  exciting 
the  people  to  revolt,  and  by  attacking  the  houses,  and 
burning  the  villages  of  those  who  did  not  yield  to 
their  views.  The  spirit  of  cruelty  which  thus  |>er- 
vaded  the  country,  at  length  corrupted  the  ministers 
of  religion.  The  higher  sacerdotal  orders,  forming 
themselves  into  a party,  seized  the  tithes  throughout 
a.  d.  the  country,  and  left  the  poorer  Priests  with  their  wives 
G°.  and  families  to  perish  from  want. 

Fettus,  Such  was  the  condition  of  Judxa  when  Festus  be* 
Procurator.  Came  Procurator  ; his  Government  lasted  two  years, 
D*  and  on  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Albinus.  f At  his 
first  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  his  charge,  Albinus 
lYoroxstor  cmpl°ycd  bis  whole  care  to  the  restoration  of  public 
* order,  and  put  many  .Sfcarii  to  death  ; but  in  the  end 
he  became  careless  and  oppressive;  justice  was 
bought  and  sold ; crimes  were  suffered  to  go  un- 
punished ; taxes  were  heaped  upon  the  people ; the 
formation  of  parties,  and  the  establishment  of  petty 
Aboaes  of  tyrannies  was  universally  allowed.  Much  of  the  mis- 
the  High  conduct  of  Albinus  iB  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
Priest, Ana-  which  Ananias  the  High  Priest  gained  over  him ; and 
B“*‘  the  increase  of  disorder  was  materially  owing  to  the 
surrender  of  some  captive  Steam,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Ananias,  in  exchange  for  the  Scribe  of  Elc&zar, 
whom  others  of  their  party  had  carried  off  by  night. 
Henceforward  the  confidence  of  these  banditti  was 
unbounded ; for  they  had  learned  that  by  capturing  the 
friends  of  Ananias,  and  detaining  them  as  hostages, 
they  might  secure  the  release  of  any  of  their  own 
associates. 

The  misconduct  of  Albinus  was  in  some  degree 
Krocorator.  if  nol  sanctioned  by  the  Jewish  Chiefs,  who 

availed  themselves  of  his  authority  to  establish  tyran- 
nies each  within  his  own  sphere.^  Nevertheless,  con- 
trasted with  Floras,  who  succeeded  him,  Albinus  ap- 
peared to  have  been  just  and  merciful.  The  new  Pro- 
curator acted  like  an  executioner,  sent  to  inforce  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  whole  Jewish  na- 
HUoppres-  tion.  Cruel,  and  regardless  even  of  the  semblance  of 
•aoa*.  equity  and  truth,  he  did  not  confine  his  tyranny  to  the 
oppression  of  individuals,  but  he  amassed  wealth  by  the 
destruction  of  multitudes,  and  the  spoil  of  whole 
cities.  Every  robber  might  plunder  at  will  if  Floras 
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shared  the  booty.  Extensive  districts  were  reduced  Of  the  Jew*, 
to  the  solitude  of  a desert;  and  men  left  Judaea  to 
seek  in  distant  countries  that  protection  which  was  From 
denied  to  them  at  home.  At  the  Passover,  ▲.  d.  GG,  b-  °* 
Ccstius  Gall  us  the  Governor  of  Syria,  coming  to  Jcru-  3‘ 
salem,  was  there  made  acquainted  with  the  tyranny  of  10 
Floras  by  the  multitude,  who  besought  his  protection.  A* 
Ccstius  answered  them  with  fair  promises,  but  did  *®* 
nothing ; and  returning  to  Antioch,  was  accompanied 
on  bis  way  thither  by  Floras.  Floras  still  continued 
the  same  line  of  conduct,  in  the  hope,  as  Josephus 
states,  that,  in  the  breaking  out  of  a rebellion,  his  own 
crimes  might  pass  unpunished. 

Tacitus,  in  speaking  t>f  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Governors  from  the  time  of  Felix,  says,  Duravit 
patientia  Judttit  usque  ad  Getaum  Florum  Procuralorem. 

Sub  eo  UUum  ortum  -*  an  honourable  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  nation,  which  requires  some  qualifica- 
tion ; for  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  History  of  Jose- 
phus without  discerning,  that  the  misgovernment  of 
the  Romans  was  not  the  only  trial  of  the  patience  of 
the  nation.  What  they  hod  to  endure  at  the  hands  of 
the  Governors,  was  in  itself  nothing  when  compared 
with  those  greater  evils,  which  were  inflicted  by  the 
general  demoralization  of  society,  the  entire  absence 
of  all  justice,  the  murders  of  the  Sicarii,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  higher  orders.  In  a state  of  anarchy, 
such  as  wc  have  described,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
rebellion  should  have  commenced  upon  comparatively 
slight  grounds,  and  without  any  definite  object  in 
view.  The  Jewish  Historian  dates  the  breaking  out  of  The  Jewish 
the  war  from  some  tumults  which  took  place  at 
Cassarea,  in  the  month  Artemisium,  (May,)  of  the  year 
a.  n.  66,  the  twelfth  of  Nero's,  and  the  seventeenth  of  r>.MrrP, 
Agrippa's  reign.  These  disturbances  were  occasioned  A<  D> 
by  the  arrival  of  the  final  decree  of  Nero,  upon  an 
appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  Greek  and 
Jewish  inhabitants  respecting  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the  Jews  was  the  signal 
for  tumult,  t In  the  contest  between  the  two  parties 
at  Csesarea,  the  Jews  were  the  aggressors,  and  Floras 
interposed  to  preserve  order ; but  the  Jews,  os  they 
believed,  purchased  his  protection  by  a present  of  eight 
talents.  The  tumult  increasing,  the  Jews  began  to 
entertain  serious  apprehensions  for  their  safety,  and 
retired  with  the  books  of  their  Law  to  Narbata,  a place 
which  belonged  to  them,  about  sixty  stadia  distant 
from  Ciesarea.  Floras  had  retired  to  Sebastc,  having 
left  the  Jews  and  Greeks  to  decide  their  own  quarrel: 
but  when  he  was  reminded  by  the  Jews  who  came 
thither,  that  they  had  good  reason  to  demand  his 
protection  in  return  for  the  money  which  he  had 
received ; he  construed  their  removal  from  Caesarea 
to  Narbata  into  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  put  their  Am- 
bassadors into  prison.  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
beheld  this  tyranny  with  indignation ; but  they  remained 
quiet,  until  Floras  anxious,  as  it  might  seem,  to  com- 
pel them  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings,  sent  his  officers 
to  take  seventeen  talents  from  the  sacred  Treasury, 
pretendingthat  they  were  required  for  the  service  of 
Caesar.  The  multitude  on  this  occasion  insulted 
Floras,  by  carrying  round  a bag,  and  pretending  to 
beg  alms  for  their  poor  and  distressed  Governor ; an 
insult  which  lie  pretended  to  consider  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  tumults  which  he  still  suffered  to  con- 
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History,  tinne  at  Ciesarea,  and  therefore  brought  all  hi*  force 
^ to  Jerusalem  to  demand  satisfaction.  The  chief  Jews 
From  tried  to  appease  his  anger,  but  he  refused  to  be  satis- 
fied, and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper 
market-place,  and  to  put  to  death  those  who  resisted. 
The  soldiers  ravaged  the  whole  city,  and  no  less  than 
3600  persons,  of  ever}'  age  and  sex,  perished  ou  this 
occasion.  To  complete  the  measure  of  his  tyranny, 
afRonnst  he  all  the  laws  anti  privileges  of  Home  itself, 

Jerusalem,  by  scourging  and  crucifying  Jews,  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Roman  ortler  of  Knights.4  Bernice,  the 
sister  of  Agrippa,  entreated  Floras  to  spare  the  people 
from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  whose  attack  she 
herself  only  escaped  by  Hying  for  refuge  to  the  palace  ; 
but  he  turned  a deaf  ear  to  her  remonstrance  and 
prayers.  The  Priests,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
rebellion,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  to 
submission  ; but  the  sedition  was  too  for  gone  to  be 
repressed,  and  when  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of 
Floras  to  plunder  the  Temple,  the  people  perceiving 
his  purpose  broke  down  the  porticoes  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  castle  of  Antonia. 

Floras  thus  foiled  in  his  purpose,  left  one  cohort  in 
Jerusalem  to  assist  the  Priests  in  maintaining  order, 
and  returned  to  Ciesarea.  Cestius  Gallus.  the  Gover- 
nor of  Syria,  being  informed  of  these  disturbances, 
despatched  one  of  his  Generals,  Neapolitamw,  in  com- 
pany with  Agrippa,  to  Jerusalem,  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  Here  Agrippa  remained  after  the  de- 
parture of  Ncapolitnnus,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
put  a stop  to  the  rebellion.  Floras  was  not  without 
some  pretext  for  seizing  the  sacred  treasure  ; for  when 
Agrippa  reminded  the  people  of  their  refusal  to  pay 
the  tribute  which  was  due,  and  amounted  to  forty 
talents,  and  of  their  violent  conduct  in  pulling  down 
the  porticoes,  they  instantly  began  to  repair  the 
damage  and  to  collect  the  tribute  for  payment.  Thus 
for  Agrippa  succeeded  ; but  when  he  began  to  reepra- 
mend  submission  to  Floras  until  Another  Governor 
should  be  appointed,  the  flame  of  sedition  which  had 
been  smothered  burst  forth,  in  an  attack  of  the  popu- 
lace upon  himself,  and  compelled  his  hasty  abandon- 
ment of  the  city. 

- The  sedition  now  began  to  display  a more  decided 

* m'  character.  The  occupation  of  the  castle  Masada,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  garrison,  together  with 
the  refusal  to  offer  any  more  sacrifices  in  the  Temple 
in  behalf  of  the  Romans,  amounted  to  an  open  de- 
claration of  wrar.f  In  this  latter  proceeding  they 
adopted  the  whnee  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Ananias 
the  High  Priest,  n young  man  of  bokl  and  daring 
temper,  who  became  the  first  leader  of  the  rebellion. 
These  transactions  were,  however,  in  accordance 
with  the  fecHngs  of  but  one  party  in  the  city.  The 
Nobles  applied  to  Floras  and  Agrippa  for  aid;  the 
former  purposely  took  no  notice  of  their  request,  but 
Agrippa  aided  them  with  a force  of  three  thousand 
IPetV  pwty  which  sought  for  peace  was  in  pos- 
session nf  the  Upper  City;  the  Lower  City  and  Temple 
» T^n  U,c  humk  of  “*  "**!.,  »•>«  ™n- 
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A new  Chief  arose  to  give  fresh  vigour  to  the  Of  the  Jews, 
siege  of  the  Upper  City,  in  the  person  of  Munahcm  the  > 
son  of  Judas  the  Galilean  ; and  by  his  assistance,  the 
King's  troops  were  forced  to  surrender,  whilst  the 
Romans  shot  themselves  up  in  the  three  towers, 

Phasael,  Herod,  and  Marianine.  The  pride  and  cruelty 
of  Mmuthem  became  soon  insupportable,  and  both  be 
and  his  friends  were  put  to  death,  the  people  willingly 
assisting  Eleazar  to  remove  his  rival.  The  Roman  And 
garrison  soon  surrendered  to  Eleazar,  under  a solemn  nabcm* 
promise  of  safety  ; a promise  which  he  impiously 
violated,  profaning  the  sabbath  day  by  putting  all 
his  prisoners  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  Metilius 
their  Commander,  who  saved  his  life  by  consenting  to 
be  circumcised.  The  blood  of  these  Romans  was 
revenged  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  by  u massacre  of  Massacre 
£0,000 Jews  at  Caesarea,*  which  took  place  on  the  very  Cwarea. 
same  day  and  hour  on  which  this  crime  was  perpe- 
trated at  Jerusalem.  Not  one  Jew  remained  in  that 
city,  the  few  that  escaped  the  slaughter  being  sent  by 
Floras  to  serve  in  the  gullies.  This  enormity  drove 
the  whole  nation  into  a state  of  desperation ; they 
rushed  forth  upon  the  neighbouring  Syrian  cities 
with  fire  and  sword ; anti  the  Syrians  in  return  avenged 
the  inroad  by  putting  to  death  not  only  every  one  that 
was  outwardly  a Jew',  but  all  whom  they  suspected 
of  being  Jews  in  affection.  Antioch,  Sidon,  and 
Apawea,  were  the  only  cities  wherein  anarchy  and 
plunder  did  not  prevail.  As  at  Antioch  so  perhaps  at 
Skion  and  Apumeu,  the  number  of  Christian  converts 
might  have  proved,  under  Providence,  a defence  from 
this  dreadful  storm.  The  vengeance  thus  inflicted 
on  the  nation,  extended  also  to  Alexandria,  where  And  at 
50,000  Jews  were  put  to  death  at  this  time  by  the  Alexandria. 
Roman  soldiers. 

A short  time  before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Cestius 
Cestius  collected  his  troops,  in  number  about  £0,000,  «lranc«  to 
and  having  first  delivered  Galilee  front  the  iuroads  Jcrulalcm- 
of  tbc  rebels,  ndvauced  from  Caesarea  towards  Jeru- 
salem, and  encamped  at  Gaboon  fifty  stadia  distant 
from  Jerusalem.  A vigorous  assault  upon  the  city 
would  have  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  war  ; but 
Floras  bribed  the  officers  of  Cestius  to  encourage 
delay,  and  give  the  Jews  time  to  prepare  for  resis- 
tance. The  same  secret  influence  occasioned  Ces-  Success  of 
tius  to  break  up  the  siege,  which  he  had  prosperously  ****  Jews, 
begun,  and  to  commence  his  retreat  from  Jerusalem  , 
at  the  very  time  when  the  seditious  despaired  of 
further  resistance.  In  the  pass  at  lkihoron  the  inter-  * 
vention  of  night  alone  preserved  the  Roman  army 
from  being  destroyed  by  the  Jews,  who  pursued  them 
with  unceasing  alacrity  j Ccstina  reached  Antipatris, 
having  lost  5000  men,  with  all  his  stores,  in  the  retreat; 
whilst  the  rebels  returned  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem, 
having  experienced  very  little  loss.  This  defeat  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  the  month  Dius,  (November.) 

Many  of  the  chief  Jews  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  retire  from  the  city  ; and  it  is  probable, 
that  at  this  time  the  Christians  withdrew  to  Fella,  a 
city  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  traditionary  account 
preserved  by  Eusebius t places  this  event  at  a period 
prior  to  the  war ; that  is,  probably,  prior  to  the 
campaigns  of  Vcspasianns,  which  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  the  city. 
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On  tbe  defeat  of  Cesthis,*  the  Jew*  commenced 
their  first  regniw  preparations  for  war.  The  city 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Gorton,  and  Ananias  the  High  Priest  Idumma,  and 
Fenen,  with  other  districts  and  cities,  were  given  in 
charge  to  various  leaders.  Josephus,  the  Historian, 
was  invested  with  the  Government  of  the  whole  of 
Galilee ; and  has  left  us  very  full  particulars  of  his 
own  conduct,  of  hta  care  h>  the  administration  of 
regular  w*r  justice,  in  fortifying  the  cities,  and  organizing  an 
army  for  the  defence  of  the  country : and  making  every 
allowance  for  the  personal  vanity  of  the  Historian,  he 
appears  to  have  been  admirably  suited  to  the  office 
thus  intrusted  to  him. 

VwjMuia-  The  despatches  from  Cestius,  which  announced  his 
nu*  ap*  defeat,  ana  attributed  the  whole  misfortune  to  Fionas, 
conducuhe  the  Emperor  Nero  in  Achaia,t  who  without 

w»r.  delay  appointed  Vespusianus  to  conduct  the  war  in 
Jndarn.  Vespasianus  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he 
found  Agrippa  waiting  his  arrival,  whilst  his  son  Titus 
went  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  brought  two  legions 
A.  D>  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  Province.  The  army 
CY.  assembled  during  the  winter  at  Ptolcraais,  and  con- 
sisted of  more  than  four  Roman  legions,  which 
with  the  auxiliaries  furnished  by  Agrippa  and  other 
native  Princes,  amounted  together  to  above  60,000 
men.  • 

Jotephai  Is  In  the  spring  of  a.  d.  67,  Vespasianus  commenced  his 
uken  pri-  operations,}  and  occupied  the  remainder  of  tbe  year  in 
*w*Br‘  the  reduction  of  Galilee.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
campaign  was  the  siege  of  Jotopato,  which  Josephus 
defended  for  forty-seven  days,  and  in  which  40,000 
persons  perished.  Josephus  being  taken  prisoner, 
was  treated  with  Tespcct,  and  by  degrees  contrived 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  Vespasianus  and  Titus. 
30,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarichea,  a city  taken  in 
the  autumn  by  Titus,  were  sold  as  slaves.  Giscala, 
amongst  other  places  was  also  taken,  a trtty  which 
gave  name  to  John  of  Giscala, § who  escaping  from 
the  siege  took  refuge  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  preserved 
to  he  one  of  the  chief  scourges  by  which  Providence 
inflicted  vengeance  upon  that  devoted  city. 

The  success  of  the  Romans  threw  every  city  in 
Judea  into  contending  factions  j||  each  family  was 
divided,  as  Its  members  advocated  peace  or  war. 
Universal  discord  reigned.  Robberies  increased  ; the 
whole  country  was  pillaged  ; and  the  devastation  thus 
produced  could  not  have  been  exceeded  even  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Roman  army.  In  Jerusalem,  John  of 
JenmleaL  GiscaU  *"*9  most  conspicuous  in  urging  resistance  to 
the  Romans,  and  proclaiming  that  the  city  was  im- 
pregnable. The  robbers,  who  had  hitherto  wasted  the 
country,  gradually  introduced  themselves  into  Jerusa- 
lem j ana  being  received  by  tbe  people  as  allies,  at 
length  assumed  the  mastery,  putting  to  death  those 
who  opposed  them,  appointing  High  Priests,  and  ex- 
ercising the  most  absolute  tyranny.  The  people  rose 
against  them,  and  had  nearly  subdued  these  Zembti, 
(for  so  the  robbers  now  called  themselves,  pretending 
the  most  perfect  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion,) 
when  the  treachery  of  John  of  Giscala  turned  the  scale 
in  their  favour.^  Having  undertaken  to  ncgociste  t 
surrender  of  those  who  kept  possession  of  the  Tem- 
ple : instead  of  forwarding  the  purport  of  his  mission,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  intimating  to  them  that  assis- 
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tance  might  be  procured  from  Idumaea.  The  Idumcane  (KtkJm 
were  accordingly  informed  that  the  party  under  Ananus,  — — ^ 
and  the  Priests  who  were  opposed  to  the  Zealots,  were  * rom 

meditating  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Romans,  a*  c* 

upon  which  they  instantly  assembled  to  the  number  of  **• 

90,000  men,  and  came  with  all  speed  to  Jerusalem.  *° 

Ananus  closed  the  gates  ; but  during  the  night  the  *1 *' 
Zealots,  under  the  cover  which  a violent  storm  afforded,  * 
came  forth  from  the  Temple  and  admitted  the  Idu- 
masws.  The  guards  of  Ananus  to  the  number  of 
BOOO  were  put  to  death.  Ananus  and  19,000  of  the  Murder  of 
Nobles  were  afterwards  taken  awl  slain.  The  Ida-  lbc  -Notle« 
manuis  were  soon  undeceived,*  and  convinced  how 
fallacious  was  the  charge  of  treachery,  which  had  in- 
duced them  to  commit  these  cruelties,  and  becoming 
ashamed  of  their  conduct  returned  home  ; whilst  the 
zealots,  now  left  to  themselves,  ceased  not  the  work  of 
destruction,  killing  every  man  of  rank  or  property, 
and  allowing  poverty  alone  to  be  a defence  from  injury. 

Such  was  the  state  of  a fairs  in  Jerusalem  ut  the 
commencement  of  the  following  year,  a.  d.  68,  the  a.  d. 
Zealots  being  divided  into  two  parties,  (ooa  of  them  68. 
headed  by  John  of  Giscala,)  were  united  in  no  other 
purpose  but  that  of  plunder.  Vespasianus  still  delayed 
tbe  commencement  of  the  siege  ; a line  of  conduct 
which  increased  the  sufferings  of  the  Jcwi,  by  lengthen- 
ing the  period  of  the  tyranny  which  they  endured  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Zealots.  The  Roman  army  was 
employed  in  subduing  Pence,  and  had  nearly  gained 
possession  of  the  whole  surrounding  country,  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  tbe  death  at  Nero,t  the  war 
was  immediately  suspended.  A gracious  interval  ofP«iuein 
repentance  was  thus  allowed  to  the  nation,  an  interval  ‘l»e  c«*»- 
of  which  they  took  no  account,  but  by  their  crimes  f4**®* 
heaped  still  greater  vengeance  upon  themselves. 

Simon,  the  son  of  Gmras,  appeared  at  this  time  as  Simon 
a leader  of  banditti,  Iitomrea  was  the  chief  scene  of  x>nof 
bis  plunder  j but  his  whole  purpose  was  the  posses-  Giorfts' 
sion  of  Jerusalem.  Wherever  be  led  his  followers,  lie 
left  behind  him  a desolation  like  that  of  the  locust. 
Surrounded  by  havoc  and  slaughter,  he  happened  to 
approach  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  at  a time  when  the 
rapine  and  insatiable  lust  of  the  soldiers  of  John  of 
Giscala,  had  prepared  tbe  people  to  look  for  pro- 
tection to  any  power  which  might  prove  stronger 
than  that  possessed  by  tbe  Zealots ; whilst  the  dis- 
putes which  hail  arisen  between  the  Idumaran  and  the 
other  Zealots,  having  induced  the  former  to  combine 
with  the  people,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  admit- 
ting Simon  into  tbe  city.  Simon  was  received  with  t\ 
acclamations  os  a deliverer,  and  in  the  month  Xanthi-  69. 
cus  (March)  of  the  year  69,  became  master  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

In  July,  Vespasianus  was  proclaimed  Emperor  at . 
Alexandria,  and  before  the  fifteenth  of  that  month, 
the  whole  of  Syria  had  invested  biro  with  the  Im- 
perial purple;  whereupon  going  to  Rome,  he  left 
Titus  to  pursue  the  war  in  Judea.  During  this  year  the 
Roman  army  remained  inactive ; but  a war,  more  dread- 
fol  than  any  which  the  Romans  could  have  waged, 
was  carried  ou  within  the  city.  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Ananias,  who  bad  obtained  considerable  influence 
amongst  the  Zealots  { previous  to  the  arrival  of  John 
of  Giscala,  unwilling  any  longer  to  submit  to  his 
authority,  conspired  with  his  friends,  and  took  poa- 
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session  of  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple.  Three 
' parties  within  its  walls  disputed  the  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem. Klcazar  with  a garrison  of  2500  followers 
held  the  Temple  ; the  Upper  City  was  the  station  of 
Simon's  force,  which  amounted  to  15,000  men  j in 
the  Lower  City  John  of  tiiscala  kept  his  post  with 
GOOO  Zealots.  Between  these  factions  an  unceasing 
warfare  was  waged  ; every  place,  whether  within  or 

without  the  Temple,  was  polluted  with  blood.  The 

within  the  people  alternately  a prey  to  each,  could  hardly  refrain 
city.  from  praying  earnestly  for  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  which  prevailed,  the 
private  charities  of  life  lost  all  their  influence  ; death 
was  so  common  an  event,  that  no  man  took  pains 
to  bury  the  body  of  his  dearest  friend  j as  not  know* 
ing  whether  himself  should  survive  the  succeeding 
hour.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Temple  were  however 
continued ; and  the  leaders  of  the  factions  still  pro- 
mised protection  to  those  Jews  and  foreigners  who 
brought  victims  to  be  offered  to  the  Most  High  ; but 
those  who  trusted  to  this  promise,  as  well  as  the 
Priests  themselves,  were  often  killed  by  stones  and 
weapons,  hurled  into  the  Temple  from  the  Upper 
City,  and  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the  victim 
upon  the  altar. 

Titus  com-  Early  in  the  spring,  Titus  came  from  Alexandria  to 
inencea  the  Casarea,  and  a short  time  before  the  Passover,  his  army, 
aiege  of  which  consisted  of  ahout  60,000  men  from  different 
points,  directed  its  march  towards  Jerusalem.  Jose- 
»‘0  * phus,  the  Historian,  and  Tiberius  Alexander,  a former 
4 * Governor  of  Egypt,  were  in  attendance  upon  Titus.* 
The  line  of  march  passed  through  Samaria  to  Gibcah 
of  Saul,  a place  distant  thirty  stadia  from  Jerusalem  ; 
the  army  here  encamped,  whilst  Titus  went  forward 
with  600  horse  to  take  a view  of  the  city,  to  which 
he  advanced  so  near  as  narrowly  to  escape  from  an 
ambush  which  the  Jews  had  laid.  On  the  following 
day  the  army  encamped  at  Scopus,  a place  seven  stadia 
distant,  on  a plain  rising  towards  the  north,  from  which 
Jhere  was  a view  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Temple  and 
city.  Two  legions  took  post  at  Scopus  itself ; a third, 
three  stadia  in  the  rear  ; the  fourth,  which  advanced 
from  Jericho,  was  stationed  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  lies  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  deep  valley  of  Ccdron.  The  city  was  at 
this  time  crowded  with  inhabitants,  who  had  assembled 
from  all  parts  to  celebrate  the  Passover  j the  whole 
nation  being  thus  collected  as  within  a prison,  to 
undergo  the  Divine  judgment. 

The  large  assembly  of  the  Jews  which  thronged  to 
the  Feast  from  so  many  distant  and  different  countries, 
might  give  rise  to  the  belief  expressed  by  Dion  Cas- 
ius»  (U  l*Ti.)  that  the  rebels  received  reinforcements 
from  th«  parts  beyond  the  Euphrates  ; and  that  many 
Xi**g*  the  Barbarians  sent  troops  to  defend  the 
1 certainly  one  of  the  charges  brought  by 
'nt  R^a*n!5.t  tbcm  to  justify  his  attack,  that  they  had 
f**,  en,t>*5sics  to  their  brethren  beyond  the  Euphrates 
J Msistanctt 

i„rJU8  ha8  f»*ven  a ^ry  accurate  description  of 
fortified  wc  munn,"nd  of  iu  fortiricotions  i »t  the  Mine  time 
Pont.  . larnent*  neither  the  measurements  nor 

tailed  tr!n^  different  places  are  sufficiently  de- 
.an  cnable  us  to  lay  down  with  certainty  any 
P he  city.  The  north  appears  to  have  been  the 


part  most  on  a level  with  the  surrounding  country,  and  OftWnrs 

on  that  side  Titus  carried  on  the  siege  as  Pompcy  had  ' * 

done  oefore  him.  In  circuit  the  walls  of  the  city  ex- 
tended thirty-three  stadia,  and  towards  the  north-west 
presented  a triple  line  of  fortification.  Upon  the  outer 
wall,  which  was  added  by  Agrippa  to  protect  the  new 
city,  called  Besetha,  there  stood  ninety  towers  ; the 
whole  height  of  the  wall  being  twenty-five  cubits ; 
the  middle  wall  had  fourteen  towers;  the  interior,  and 
most  ancient,  sixty ; on  the  outer  wall  at  the  north- 
west angle  stood  the  tower  Psephina,  seventy  cubits 
high,  and  of  an  octagonal  form  ; and  opposite  to  it  in 
the  inner  wall  the  three  splendid  towers  built  by 
Herod,  called  Hippicus,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne. 
Jerusalem  was  a place  both  by  nature  and  art  of  no 
ordinary  strength.  In  the  spot  which  Titus  selected 
for  his  first  attack,  the  outer  wall  was  somewhat  lower 
than  elsewhere  ;*  and  owing  to  the  city  being  but 
thinly  inhabited  in  that  part,  the  second  wall  had  not 
been  continued,  so  that  no  obstacle  presented  itself  to 
the  subsequent  attack  of  the  third  and  inner  wall. 

The  Jews  were  well  prepared  to  meet  their  enemies,  by 
their  obstinate  resolution,  by  the  despair  of  safety, 
and  by  that  bigoted  attachment  to  their  Temple  and 
country,  in  the  ruin  of  which  they  would  rather  perish 
than  survive ; and  although  throughout  the  siege  a 
party  existed  within  the  city  desirous  to  submit  to  the 
Romans,  yet  in  the  time  of  actual  contest  not  one 
was  found  to  act  the  part  of  a traitor. 

The  factions  of  Elcazor  and  John  of  Giscala  had  Straggles 
now  united,  and  occupied  the  Temple,  which  they  had  of  the 
obtained  by  stratagem,  and  the  Lower  City.  Simon 
liad  the  command  in  the  Upper  City.  For  some  time  iwuoM* 
after  the  actual  commencement  of  the  siege,  the  com- 
bats between  these  two  factions  still  continued ; nor 
was  it  until  the  battering  rams  of  Titus  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  outer  wall,  that  the  nearness  of  the 
danger  united  them  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
Jews  defended  the  outer  walls  for  fifteen  days,  being 
successful  in  an  early  sally,  and  having  partially 
burned  the  works  of  tbeir  besiegers  ; but  on  the  7th  The  two 
of  Artemisium  (May)  they  withdrew,  leaving  to  the  outCT  v*H» 
Romans  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  the  c*Plartd* 
city.f  Titus  pitched  his  tent  within  the  wall,  in 
a place  called  the  Assyrian  Camp,  and  renewed  the 
siege  by  an  attack  upon  the  second  wall ; in  five 
days  more  he  won  this  also,  and  occupied  the  in- 
cluded portion  of  the  city  with  n thousand  men;£ 
neither  the  houses  were  burned,  nor  were  any  pri- 
soners put  to  death,  for  he  still  hoped  by  a show 
of  clemency  to  induce  a surrender  The  besieged 
interpreted  this  conduct  as  if  he  despaired  of  taking 
the  city  by  force ; so  that  the  merciful  behaviour 
of  the  Romans  only  increased  the  obstinacy  of  the 
resistance  opposed  to  them.  A second  sally  drove  the 
besiegers  for  three  days  from  their  last  acquired  post  $ 
but  on  the  fourth,  the  Jews  were  finally  repulsed,  and 
compelled  to  remain  within  the  inner  wall.$  During 
the  five  following  days  all  active  operations  were  dis- 
continued, while  the  army  was  furnished  with  fresh 
supplies,  and  Titus  reviewed  his  troops  in  the  sight 
of  the  besieged ; the  splendour  of  their  equipment, 
and  the  discipline  and  order  which  the  Roman  forces 
displayed,  threw  a consternation  over  the  leaders  of 
the  sedition  ; but  they  knew  that  they  had  gone  too 
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far  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  safety  for  themselves  by 
submission  ; and  death  in  war  was  preferable  to  either 
captivity,  or  to  the  sword  of  the  executioner.  Thus,  as 
Josephus  observes,  was  the  will  of  Providence  fulfilled, 
that  together  with  the  leaders  of  the  faction  the 
whole  State  should  perish. 

Still  anxious  to  preserve  the  city,  Titus  sent  Jose- 
phus to  address  the  Jews  upon  the  wall,  and  persuade 
them  to  desist  from  a hopeless  defence  ; his  arguments 
had  no  effect  upon  the  Chiefs  of  the  sedition,  but  many 
of  the  common  people  were  induced  to  desert  to  the 
Romans,  being  kindly  received  by  them,  and  permitted 
to  pass  whithersoever  they  desired.  Against  these 
deserters  John  and  Simon  kept  the  strictest  watch, 
and  put  to  death  all  whom  they  suspected. # Famine 
with  all  its  horrors  now  began  to  appear,  and  with  it 
the  fury  of  the  factions  proportionally  increased.  When 
corn  ceased  to  be  openly  sold,  the  robbers  searched  pri- 
vate houses  i if  they  were  disappointed  in  finding  food, 
the  inhabitants  were  tortured  on  suspicion  of  having 
it  concealed ; if  food  was  found  they  were  punished  for 
having  kept  it  privately  to  themselves.  For  a measure 
of  wheat  the  rich  man  sold  valuable  possessions  ; for 
a handful  of  barley  the  poor  man  parted  with  oil  that 
yet  remained  to  him.  Families  hid  themselves  while 
they  partook  their  scanty  meal,  in  hopes  to  cat  it  un- 
disturbed by  robbers ; the  table  was  no  longer  set,  but 
each  man  snatched  from  the  hearth  his  half-baked 
cake,  or  devoured  In  silence  unground  and  undressed 
corn.f  Every  moral  feeling  was  extinct;  the  wife 
admitted  not  her  husband  to  share  her  food  ; the  son 
suffered  his  father  to  perish ; mothers  snatched  the 
bread  from  their  children's  lips.  Some  wandered  out 
at  night  to  collect  herbs,  who  on  their  return  were 
robbed  of  what  they  hod  gained  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  Such  were  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  whilst 
the  rich  were  taken  before  Simon  and  John,  and  plun- 
dered and  put  to  death.  These  Chiefs  still  at  discord 
with  each  other,  were  in  union  only  in  committing 

crimes4 

The  number  of  persons  who  now  deserted  was 
so  considerable,  that  Titus  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  considered  prisoners,  and  crucified  in  sight 
of  the  city ; by  this  severity  hoping  to  hasten  the  sur- 
render. No  less  than  five  hundred  were  taken  in  a 
single  day ; the  crucifixions  continued  until  wood 
was  wanting  for  the  instruments  of  punishment,  and 
no  space  was  left  whereon  to  erect  them.  The  Roman 
soldiers  made  sport  of  this  cruelty,  by  hanging  up  their 
victims  in  grotesque  postures ; and  thus,  unknowingly, 
requited  upon  the  nation  their  cruel  derision  of  our 
Lord's  sufferings.  Titus  finding  that  this  course  of 
severity  was  ineffectual,  contented  himself  with  strik- 
ing off  the  bonds  of  the  deserters  and  sending  them 
bock. 

At  the  end  of  seventeen  days,  betw  een  the  12th  and 
29lh  of  Artcmisium,  (May,)  the  Roman  army  had 
completed  four  batteries.  Those  erected  against 
Antonia  were  speedily  overthrown, by  the  mines  which 
Simon  had  constructed  ; for  the  besieged  had  learned 
by  experience  to  practise  every  art  of  defence.  The 
remaining  works  were  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  a sally, 
and  it  wus  not  without  difficulty  that  the  Romans 
repelled  the  fierceness  of  this  attack,  and  drove  the 
Jews  once  more  within.  It  was  evident  that  the 


defence  would  be  protracted  to  the  last  extremity  ,*  in  oftheJews. 
order  therefore  to  prevent  escape,  and  to  hasten  Lhe  v 
inroads  of  famine,  by  cutting  off  every  supply  of 
provision  from  without,  Titus  commenced  the  stupen- 
dous work  of  carrying  a line  of  circumvolution  around 
the  entire  city.  Three  days  labour,  and  the  united 
exertions  of  every  officer  and  man  in  the  whole  Roman 
army,  sufficed  for  the  completion  of  a mound  thirty- 
nine  stadia  in  length,  and  the  erection  at  intervals  of  thir-  Titus 
teen  forts  or  redoubts,  which  measured  in  circuit  ten  ad-  drairs  s 
dilional  stadia.  The  famine  now  raged  with  the  utmost  ^ne  of  c‘r- 
fury,  and  death  in  its  most  terrible  shapes  wasted  the 
wretched  population.  At  first  the  corpses  were  buried 
at  the  public  charge,  but  the  numbers  increased  so  much, 
that  cventuully  they  were  thrown  over  the  walls,  into 
the  deep  hollows  which  surrounded  the  city.  When 
Titus  beheld  this  fearful  sight,  lie  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  called  God  to  witness  that  he  was  not  the 
guilty  author  of  such  dreadful  deeds.  The  number  of 
dead  bodies  carried  out  at  one  single  gate  amounted 
to  1 10,000  ;t  and  it  was  calculated  that  altogether  not 
less  than  600,000  of  the  lower  orders  were  thus  dis- 
posed of,  besides  those  richer  persons  who  were 
buried  in  the  city  in  private  houses. $ Many  still 
escaped  from  the  city,  but  the  greater  part  of  these 
died  miserably;  some  from  intemperate  eating,  others 
by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who  ripped  up  the  cap- 
tives in  search  for  the  gold  and  precious  stones  which 
they  were  believed  to  have  swallowed.  In  this  way 
2000  perished  in  a single  night ; and  in  defiance  of  the 
prohibition  of  Titus  this  cruelty  continued  to  be  prac- 
tised, chiefly  by  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  auxiliaries.  It 
was  during  this  period  of  horror  that  an  abomination 
was  perpetrated,  so  repugnant  to  the  strongest  feelings 
of  our  nature,  that  were  it  not  for  the  indisputable 
evidence  of  Josephus,  who  had  ample  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  fact,  and  no  temptation  to  falsify  it,  wc 
should  reject  it  altogether  as  a fable.  § A mother  deli- 
berately destroyed  her  infunt  child,  and  having  prepared 
it  as  food,  offered  it  to  the  robbers  who  were  attracted 
by  its  savour.  Her  name  was  Mary  the  daughter  of 
Eleazar. 

The  leaders  of  the  sedition  supplied  their  followers 
by  the  plunder  of  the  peoplc.il  To  cruelty,  John  now 
ndded  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  melting  down  the  vessels 
of  gold  which  were  used  in  the  service  of  the  Temple, 
and  distributing  the  wine  and  oil  which  the  Priests 
hod  religiously  preserved  for  the  purposes  of  sacrifice. 

In  July,  Titus  reduced  the  castle  of  Antonia;  the  RdoctSoa 
works  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it  occupied  no 
less  than  three  weeks  in  their  construction ; a task  Antonis, 
of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty,  since  no  timber  for  that 
purpose  was  found  within  the  distance  of  twelve  miles. 

The  famine  was  so  severe,  that  at  last  the  doily  sacrifice 
ceased  ;^[und  Titus  wisely  considering  that  this  must  be 
a favourable  opportunity  for  negotiation,  gave  orders  to 
Josephus  to  moke  the  attempt,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess tluin  heretofore.  At  this  period  many  of  the  Nobles, 
and  the  High  Priests,  Joseph  and  Jesus,  contrived 
to  escape  ; Titus  received  them  kindly,  and  upon  the 
circulation  of  a report  within  the  city  that  those 
persons  had  perished,  he  showed  them  to  the  people 
on  the  wall,  as  an  assurance  of  the  safety  which  they 
might  yet  enjoy. 
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In  on  assault  upon  the  Temple,  from  which  he  was 
' repulsed,  Titus  succeeded  in  destroying  some  part  of 
its  porticoes,  the  remainder  were  thrown  dowu  by  the 
Jews  themselves.  On  the  8th  day  of  Lois,  (August,) 
Titus  finding  that  the  labour  of  the  battering  rams  for 
six  days  incessantly  had  produced  no  impression  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Temple,  and  wearied  with  the  obsti- 
note  resistance  of  the  besieged,  determined  to  set  fire 
TheTempl*  <0  ^ g^ic9m  por  a day  abd  night  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  thus  continued,*  when  orders  were 
given  to  the  soldiers  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  to 
prepare  a way  for  the  assault.  A severe  contest  took 
place  between  the  contending  parties,  which  at  last 
* terminated  in  the  Jews  being  driven  into  the  inner 

Temple,  and  leaving  the  outer  court  in  possession  of 
the  Romans.  The  preservation  of  the  Temple  was 
most  imxkmsly  desired  by  Titus  ; and  fcvery  possible 
exertion  was  made  by  the  troops  to  extinguish  the 
fires  which  were  still  burning.  Whilst  thus  em- 
ployed they  were  again  attacked  by  a sally  of  the 
besieged.  Amid  the  confusion  a soldier  seized  a brand, 
and  throwing  it  in  at  an  open  window,  set  fire  to  one 
of  the  chambers.  Titus  was  alarmed  by  the  cry  which 
the  Jews  within  raised  when  they  beheld  the  flames, 
and  advanced  with  the  gTcat  body  of  his  troops  ; his 
most  urgent  commands  were  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
but  the  soldiers,  furious  with  the  prospect  of  victory, 
pretended  to  misunderstand  the  orders,  and  excited 
each  other  to  extend  the  fire.  A dreadful  scene  of 
slaughter  ensued,  chiefly  of  multitudes  of  unarmed 
persons,  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  inner  court 
and  altar,  confiding  in  the  predictions  of  numerous 
false  prophets,  who  were  suborned  by  the  leaders  of 
the  sedition  to  assure  them  of  the  certainty  of  a 
»ad  burned,  miraculous  deliverance.  The  flames  bad  penetrated 
only  to  the  exterior  chambers  j and  Titus,  accom- 
panied by  his  Generals,  entered  into  the  Holy  place, 
and  there  beheld  all  the  glory  of  this  far-famed  House 
of  God.  The  sight  only  served  to  increase  his  regret 
at  the  destruction  which  was  raging ; and  he  again 
endeavoured  to  inforce  his  orders,  but  in  vain.  The 
soldiers  wilfully  disobeyed,  and  Titus  and  his  officers 
were  compelled  to  quit  the  building.  By  a remark- 
able coincidence,  it  happened  that  this  conflagra- 
tion of  the  Temple  took  place  on  the  15th  day  of 
Lois,  the  same  day  and  month  in  which  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  had  been  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar/  Jose- 
phus dates  the  burning  of  Titus  hi  the  second  year  of 
Vespasian  os,  1190  year*,  f months  and  15  days,  after 
its  foundation  by  Solomon  $ and  539  years,  45  days, 
after  the  foundation  by  Hagg&i,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Cyrus.t 

Prodigies  Josephus  has  related  many  prodigies,  (in  the  occur- 
related  by  rence  of  which  it  is  plain  that  he  himself  believed,)  fore- 
Joscpbus.  tening  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The  key  to  them, 
we  think,  may  be  found,  without  referring  to  super- 
natural interference,  partly  in  the  heat  of  imagination 
produced  by  the  calamities  under  which  the  besieged 
were  suffering,  and  partly  in  that  love  of  the  marvellous, 
which  is  fond  of  exaggerating  common  occurrences 
into  signs  and  wonders.  For  a whole  year  a comet,  re- 
sembling fe  shape  a sword,  stood  over  the  city.  Before 
Oio  w nr  broke  out,  on  the  eighth  day  of  Xanthicua,  at 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
night,  a light  as  bright  as  that  of  day  shone  round  the 


altar.  A heifer  led  to  be  sacrificed  brought  forth  a Of  the  Jews, 
lamb  in  the  Temple.  The  eastern  gate,  which  required 
twenty  men  to  close  it,  was  seen  to  open  of  its  own  Prow 

accord  at  the  sixth  hoar  of  the  night.  A few  days  *• 

after  that  festival,  before  sunset,  chariots  and  troops  in  s* 
armour  were  seen  carried  in  the  clouds ; and  at  the  *° 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  at  night  a voice  was  heard  in  tho  A‘  D" 
Temple,  saying,  “ Let  us  remove  hence."  Four  yearn 
before  the  war,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Ananus,  began  to  cry  in  the  Temple* 
u A voice  from  the  east  j a voice  from  the  west ; a 
voice  from  the  four  winds  ; a voice  against  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple  ; a voice  against  the  bridegrooms  and 
the  brides  ; a voice  against  the  whole  people.'*  He 
was  scourged  by  the  Magistrates  j but  at  every  stripe 
he  uttered,  “ Woe  to  Jerusalem."  For  seven  years  and 
five  months  he  continued  this  same  mournful  cry , 
at  length  during  the  siege  he  went  upon  the  wall, 
and  there  crying  with  the  loudest  voice,  “ Woe,  woe 
once  more  to  the  city,  to  the  Temple,  and  to  the 
people,"  be  added,  “ woe,  woe  to  myself  also  >"  at 
which  instant  be  was  killed  by  a stone  from  one  of 
the  Roman  engines. 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  did  not  terminate  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  The  terms  which  Titus 
again  offered  to  Simon  and  John,  were  again  re- 
fused. For  themselves  they  had  no  expectation  of 
mercy  from  the  Romans,  and  they  trusted  at  the  last 
to  effect  their  escape  by  the  subterraneous  passages 
within  the  city.  The  besiegers  soon  took  the  Lower 
City  which  fell  a prey  to  the  flames  j but  the  Upper 
City  and  Palace  required  to  be  regularly  besieged.  On  Defence  of 
the  ‘doth  day  of  Lots  ( August)*  the  works  were  begun,  the  Upper 
aud  they  were  finished  in  eighteen  days.  The  Idu- 
means  h«l  made  an  offer  to  surrender  to  Titus,  and 
sent  five  of  their  officers  for  foot  purpose  ; but  their 
design  being  discovered,  Simon  pat  their  chiefs  to 
death,  and  doubled  the  vigilance  of  the  guards  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  so  large  a body  j the  multitude 
deprived  of  their  leaders,  still  continued  their  purpose, 
and  with  some  lose  deserted  to  Titus.  Great  numbers 
of  the  captives  were  sold  at  it  cheap  rate,  and 
40,000  were  reserved  for  Cassar,  who  suffered  them  to 
depart  as  they  pleased.  On  the  7th  day  of  Gorpicus  It  ir 
(September)  the  battering-rams  were  brought  against  stormed 
the  walls  ; bat  the  attack  wus  no  longer  repulsed  with 
the  same  vigour  as  before  j and  the  leaders  of  the 
sedition  beholding  themselves  now  deserted  by  all 
who  had  before  proved  faithful,  began  to  fear  the  re- 
sult. With  little  difficalty  the  Romans  found  them- 
selves musters  of  the  walls  j the  people  fled  to  Acra; 
and  the  tyrants  by  a strange  infatuation,  instead  of 
throwing  themselves  into  the  impregnable  fortresses, 
formed  oy  the  three  towers  Hippicus,  Phasacl,  and 
Moriamne,  escaped  to  the  subterraneous  passages. 

The  slaughter  of  the  multitude  continued  till  evening, 
until  the  soldiers  were  weary  of  killing.  Titus  had 
given  orders  that  none  should  be  put  to  death,  but  such 
as  were  found  in  arms  j but  the  soldiers  spared  only 
those  who  were  fit  to  be  sold  as  captives.  At  night 
the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  next  day  still  beheld 
Jerusalem  enveloped  in  flames.  Those  who  survived 
tbui  work  of  devastation  were  collected  in  the  ruined 
circuit  of  the  Temple,  and  divided  into  lots  at  the 
will  of  their  conquerors  ; some  were  sent  to  work  in 
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History.  the  mines  of  Egypt,  others  were  condemned  to  be 
**  exhibited  as  gladiators  in  the  cities  of  the  Empire  ; 
Prom  and  happy  were  the  11,000  who  perished  in  the 
B* c*  Temple  from  want  of  food,  whilst  this  dreadful 
sentence  was  passing  upon  their  less  fortunate  country- 
*°  men.  Hunger  at  last  compelled  John  of  Giscala, 
together  with  his  friends,  to  leave  their  secret  hiding 
* places,  and  surrender  themselves  to  Titus,  lie  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Simon  had 
retired  with  his  most  faithful  followers  to  a cavern,  in 
which  provisions  had  been  collected,  and  where  they 
hoped  by  mining  to  be  able  to  tind  an  opening  into 
the  country,  and  thus  escape  ; but  their  progress  was 
tardy,  and  their  provisions  began  to  fail  j when 
Simon  saw  no  hope  of  escape,  he  dressed  himself  in  a 
white  tunic  and  a purple  robe,  aud  suddenly  presented 
himself  in  thomidst  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  The 
Homan  soldiers  were  astonished  at  this  strange  appear- 
ance j Simon  beckoned  them  to  approach  him,  and 
desired  them  to  call  Terentius  Rufus  the  Governor,  to 
whom  he  surrendered  himself.  Being  reserved  by 
Titus  to  grace  his  Triumph  at  Rome,  he  was  on  that 
occusion  put  to  death. 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  three  forts  of 


Hcrodium,Muchamis,  and  Masada,  still  remained  in  the  OftWem. 
possession  of  the  Jewish  rebels,  and  Titus  left  the  rcduc-  v— 1 
tion  of  them  to  his  Generals.  Before  he  finally  quitted 
Syria,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  to  survey  the  ruins  ; B* 
amongst  which  great  treasures  still  continued  to  repay  3* 
the  labour  of  the  Roman  troops  in  making  excavations.  to 
The  sight  of  such  devastation,  contrasted  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  city,  ' * 

deprived  Titus  of  all  the  gratification  which  so  great 
a victory  might  otherwise^  have  conferred  ; the  fame 
nf  conquest  obtained  by  the  infliction  of  such  misery, 
could  not  be  a subject  of  exultation  to  a man  who  had 
any  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  mankind.  The  The  city 
whole  city  and  Temple  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  levelled, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  towers,  which  were 
left  standing  as  a monument  of  its  former  greatness, 
and  a part  of  the  western  wall,  which  served  to  pro- 
tect the  garrison  i but  even  these  scanty  relics  had 
perished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  ; thus  fulfilling  that 
remarkable  prophecy  of  our  blessed  Lord,  “ that  not 
one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another.’'  The  whole 
number  of  Jews  who  perished  in  Judaea,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  during  this  %war,  is  estimated  * 
at  one  million  and  a half. 
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Biography.  Ix  tracing  chronologically  the  History  of  Mankind, 
wc  have  now  come  in  sight  of  some  names  and  insti- 
tutions which  indicate  our  gradual  approach  to  the 
first  beginnings  of  our  present  state  of  society.  This, 
then,  is  the  proper  place  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
general  view  of  one  part,  at  least,  of  the  country 
through  which  they  have  been  travelling,  and  which 
hitherto  they  have  only  seen  in  its  separate  details. 
In  other  words,  we  propose  in  the  present  Section  to 
give  some  account  of  the  Progress  of  Historical 
Writing  from  the  nge  of  Xenophon  to  that  of  Tacitus ; 
or,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  to  notice  the  cha- 
racters of  the  principal  writers,  whether  Greeks  or 
Latins,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  History  of  Rome. 

Earl'icAt  But  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  those  Authors, 
writers  who  of  whose  works  enough  has  been  preserved  to  allow 
li  TEST  Ui  toiud£c  sufficiently  of  their  merits  and  defects,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  those  also 
who  are  known  to  us  only  through  the  reports  of 
others  ; their  own  writings,  with  the  exception  of 
some  scattered  fragments,  having  been  long  since  lost. 
Theopom-  Tsbopompus  of  Chios,  a scholar  of  Isocrates,  who 
pu*.  continued  the  History  of  Thucydides  to  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  another  work 
gave  an  account  of  the  actions  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 


is  said  by  Pliny*  to  have  been  the  oldest  Greek  Historian* 
writer  who  made  any  mention  of  the  affairs  of  Rome.  °f  Rowe. 
However,  he  merely  noticed  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls  } an  event  which  seems  to  have  excited 
some  interest  in  Greece,  as  it  was  spoken  of  not 
only  by  Theopompus,  but  by  Aristotle,  f and  by 
Heraclides  of  Pontus,  both  of  whom  flourished  at  the 
same  period.  Clitarchus,  the  follower  and  Historian  Cliurchui. 
of  Alexander,  named  the  Romans  among  the  different 
nations  who  sent  embassies  to  his  master,  probably 
to  deprecate  his  displeasure  ; and  Theophrastus,  so  Theophrss- 
well  known  for  his  lively  sketches  of  Moral  Characters, tu* 
os  well  as  by  his  works  on  plants  and  minerals, 7 is 
said  to  have  bestowed  some  attention  on  the  affairs  of 
Rome.  In  his  History  of  PUints,  which  is  still  pre- 
served to  us,  he  speaks  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
the  Romans  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Corsicat ; and  this 
is  the  first  mention  of  their  name,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  any  original  Greek  writer  now  extant,  A 
few  years  after  Theophrastus,  lived  Hieronymus  of  Htarony- 
Cardia,  who,  according  to  Dionysius, $ first  gave  a ““a* 
connected  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Rome : and 

• Hit  (or.  Xatural.  lib,  iii.  C.  5. 

f Plutarch,  in  CamUh,  c.  22. 
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TiM^trB,  a Sicilian,  besides  treating:  of  this  first  part 
of  the  Roman  annals  in  his  Universal  History,  wrote 
also  a separate  account  of  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
Pyrrhus.  But,  according  to  Plutarch,*  it  was  not 
Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  but  Diocucs  of  Peparethua, 
who  first  published  that  reoort  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  which  having  been  adopted  by  the  most  ancient 
Roman  Annalists,  hus  been  exclusively  transmitted  to 
posterity,  and  has  caused  all  the  other  traditions  to 
be  forgotten,  which  once  were  circulated  on  the  same 
subject.  Plutarch  asserts  in  plain  ter  ms,  t that  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Pictor,  the  oldest  Roman  Annalist,  borrowed  his 
narrative  of  Romulus  from  the  work  of  Diodes ; and 
Dionysius  asserts  as  plainly, J that  the  account  of 
Fabius  was  in  its  turn  followed  as  on  authority  by 
Cato  and  L.  Cincius;  who,  together  with  Fabius,  are 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  Roman  Historians. 
If  this  statement  then  be  true,  the  original  Roman 
Writers  were  themselves  only  the  transcribers  of  the 
narrative  of  a foreigner  j and  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  any  part  of  the  story  of  Romulus  is  founded  on 
traditions  which  are  unquestionably  of  Roman  origin . 

But  a more  temperate  judgment  of  the  matter  will 
pronounce  a less  sweeping  sentence.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly  probable  that  Fabius  Pictor  may  have  borrowed 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  Romulus,  and  of  his  personal 
adventures,  either  from  Diodes  or  from  some  other 
Greek  writer ; because  it  is  exactly  the  sort  of  nar- 
rative which  is  apt  to  originate  in  the  fancy  of  an  in- 
judicious writer  of  a later  age,  and  there  was  no 
Roman  Historian  older  than  himself  from  whom  he 
could  have  copied  it.  The  accidents  of  Romulus's 
infancy  bear  a remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Persian 
tradition  of  the  birth  and  early  life  of  Cyrus,  to  which 
Herodotus  has  given  celebrity ; and  the  stories  of 
Brutus  the  Trojan  in  our  own  country,  and  of  similar 
heroes  in  other  countries  of  modern  Europe,  prove 
sufficiently  that  circumstantial  narratives  of  the  first 
settlement  of  a people  may  be  composed  without 
resting  in  the  slightest  degree  on  any  domestic  tradi- 
tion. But  the  distinction  which  Cicero^  makes  be- 
tween the  personal  adventures  of  Romulus  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  the  institutions  which  were 
traced  back  to  the  period  of  his  government,  seems  in 
the  main  a just  one.  The  first  he  calls  " Fables,"  the 
second  44  Facta  end  although  the  ignorance  of  care- 
less writers  has  materially  disguised  those  facts,  yet 
the  outlines  are  of  a kind  not  likely  to  have  been 
invented  by  a mere  fabulist,  but  such  as  would  have 
been  preserved  either  in  actual  public  records,  or  by  the 
continued  existence  in  Inter  times  of  the  institutions  to 
which  they  refer.  Wc  may  be  well  satisfied  that 
neither  Diodes,  nor  any  other  Greek,  invented  the 
account  of  the  union  between  the  Romans  and  Sa- 
bines ; of  the  division  of  the  people  into  three  Tribes, 
the  Ramnentes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  and  into  thirty 
Curia: ; of  the  distinction  between  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  } of  thcLictors  and  other  insignia  of  dignity 
which  were  borrowed  from  Tuscany } and  of  those 
curious  ceremonies  which  Plutarch  describes  as 
having  been  practised  at  the  foundation  of  tbc  city. 
With  regard  to  the  reigns  of  the  successors  of  Romu- 
lus, we  may  assert  the  genuineness  of  many  facts 

• /■  Rmmuio,  c.  3.  t Ibid. 
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transmitted  to  us  by  the  early  Annalists  with  still  Historians 
greater  confidence.  The  fragments  of  the  laws  of 
Numa  preserved  to  us  by  Fcstus  ; the  law  of  murder  v**v*“*'' 
in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius ; the  form  of  the 
treaty  between  Rome  and  Alba ; the  Jus  Feciale,  which 
Livy  seems  to  have  copied  from  L.  Cincius ; the  en- 
largement of  the  three  original  tribes  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus  j and,  above  all,  the  account  of  the  Census  of  Scr. 

Tullius,  and  his  dividing  the  whole  people  into  thirty 
local  Tribes,  quite  distinct  from  the  Tribes  in  which  the 
citizens  of  different  races  had  been  classed  according 
to  their  different  blood  ; these,  and  other  points  of  a 
similar  nature,  may  be  regarded  as  unquestionably 
genuine  : while  the  more  popular  part  of  the  Roman 
story,  the  personal  characters  and  exploits  of  their 
Kings,  the  events  of  foreign  war,  the  causes  and  merits 
of  domestic  revolutions,  and,  much  more,  all  the  details 
of  particular  actions,  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the 
foolish  loquacity  of  some  unwise  writer;  or  to  that 
dishonest  vanity  which  is  known  to  have  produced  so 
much  falsehood  in  the  memoirs  of  private  families ; 
or  to  the  policy  of  a predominant  party,  seeking  to 
give  a false  colour  to  the  circumstances  by  which  its 
own  ascendency  was  established. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Roman  History  that  Quin-  Q.  Fabius 
res  Fabius  Pictor  was  the  first  and  most  popular  of  nctor* 
the  Homan  Annalists.  The  common  account  of  the 
events  of  the  first  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the 
State's  existence,  is  doubtless  in  the  main  copied  from 
him  ; and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  show,  how  great  was 
his  carelessness,  how  shallow  was  his  judgment,  and 
how  blind  was  his  partiality.  Instead  of  labouring  to 
separate  the  few  facts  which  were  preserved  to  hia 
time  by  genuine  records  or  unsuspected  traditions, 
from  the  mass  of  idle  inventions  and  misrepresenta- 
tions with  which  they  had  been  overwhelmed,  he  pre- 
sented the  whole  to  his  readers  in  one  heterogeneous 
compound,  as  if  all  were  to  be  received  with  equal 
confidence.  Instead  of  searching  for  such  original 
records  as  were  still  in  existence,  though  not  generally 
made  public  ; such  as  the  Treaty  concluded  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the  Republic, 
and  that  which  Porsenna  dictated  to  the  Ronions,~when 
they  were  forced  to  surrender  their  city  to  him  ; he 
listened  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Valerian  family,  and 
to  the  temptations  of  national  vanity,  which  represented 
P.  Valerius  Publicola  as  a colleague  of  L.  Brutus  in  the 
Consulship,  and  described  the  King  of  Clusium  as 
abandoning  gratuitously  a prey,  which  was  confessed 
to  be  already  within  his  grasp.  The  general  tenour  of 
the  story,  usuully  given  as  the  History  of  Rome, 
abundantly  confirms  that  character  of  Fabius  given 
by  Polybius,  who  describes  him  as  a writer  at  once 
partial  and  injudicious  ; warping  the  truth  in  order  to 
enhance  the  fame  of  his  countrymen  ; yet  doing  this 
with  so  little  ability,  that  the  inconsistencies  and  igno- 
rances of  his  narrative  often  afford  their  own  conluta- 
tion. 

The  merits  of  Lccirs  Cincius  Alimentus  were  l.  Cincins 
apparently  of  a far  higher  order  than  those  of  Fabius.  Alimentus 
He  was  Pnctor  in  the  year  of  Rome  542,*  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  Punic  war ; and  at  one  period  of 
that  war  he  became  Hannibal's  prisoner,!  and  learned 
from  his  own  mouth  the  amount  of  the  army  with 
which  he  had  entered  Italy,  and  of  the  losses  which 
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Biofrmpby.  I*  had  sustained  sinoe  he  'crossed  the  Rheme.  He  if 
called  by  Livy,*  a curious  investigator  of  ancient 
monuments  and  records  ; and  the  fragments  which  are 
preserved  of  his  different  works  seem  fully  to  confirm 
th»«  character.  Most  of  these  related  to  various 
points  connected  with  the  antiquities  and  Constitutional 
history  of  Rome  ; such  as  the  Camitia  ,•+  the  power  of 
the  Consuls  ;*  the  duty  of  a Lawyer  ,§  the  Fasti  ;||  mili- 
tary a fairs, % &c.  Besides  all  these,  he  wrote  a re- 
gular History  of  Rome,  from  the  earliest  ages  down 
to  his  own  times  ; and  this,  if  we  may  believe  Diony- 
sius of  Halicarnassus,**  was  composed  in  Greek  ; but 
as  he  asserts  the  some  thing  of  the  annals  of  Fabius 
Pic  tor,  which  were  dearly  written  in  Latin,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  mistook  in  both  instances  a Greek 
translation  for  the  original  work.  In  the  fragments 
of  Cincius,  which  ore  preserved  by  Festus,  there  are 
some  notices  of  great  value,  particularly  his  account 
of  the  alliance  between  Rome  and  Lntium,tt  which 
he  represents  in  a very  different  light  from  that  in 
which  it  is  exhibited  by  the  common  Historians  of 
those  times.  But  it  should  be  remarked,  that  almost 
all  these  fragments  are  quoted  from  his  minor  works, 
which  by  their  .titles  were  evidently  more  laboured, 
and  of  a less  popular  character  than  his  general  his- 
tory. It  is  not  impossible,  that  in  the  latter  he  may 
have  followed  Fubius  in  repealing  the  story  most 
adapted  to  flatter  the  pride  of  his  readers,  and  to 
which  the  family  memoirs,  contained  in  the  funeral 
orations  of  the  most  distinguished  Patricians  had 
already  given  a general  circulation  jf*  while  in  his 
more  scientific  works  he  had  really  endeavoured  to 
discover  and  to  state  the  exact  truth.  When  Fabius 
and  Cincius  wrote,  History  was  still  considered  more 
as  a means  of  giving  pleasure,  and  encouraging 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  than  as  a severe  and  impartial 
record  of  the  actions  and  condition  of  mankind  j and 
thus  Livy  and  Dionysius,  whose  Histories  bear  evident 
marks  of  having  been  go t up  from  the  mere  com- 
mon sources  of  information,  and  who,  while  they  read 
the  annals  of  Ciucius,  were  not  likely  to  study  his 
other  works,  have  not  availed  themselves  of  tliat  more 
correct  information,  which  his  legal  nnd  antiquarian 
Treatises  would  have  afforded  them. 

JbPorcius  Miicvt  Poncas  Cato  flourished  only  a few  years 
later  thaa  Fabius  and  Cincius.  He  was  born  about 
, sixteen  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  ft*unic 

wnr;$$  and  filled  the  office  of  Quaestor  in  the  year 
of  Rome  549,  in  the  Consulship  of  M.  Cclliegus  and 
P.  Tuditanus.  He  was  elected  Consul  nine  years 
afterwords ; and  eleven  years  later,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  569,  he  obtained  the  Censorship  ; from  which 
circumstance,  lie  is  usually  designated  by  the  title  of 
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Cato  the  Censor,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  equally  Historians 
celebrated  great-grandson,  Cato  of  Utica.  After  a of  (him*, 
busy  and  active  manhood,  and  having  on  all  occasions 
testified  the  strongest  aversion  for  the  Arts  and  Litera- 
ture of  Greece,  he  began  in  his  okl  age*  to  study  the 
Greek  language,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  for  which  he  fonnd 
the  Greek  writers  among  his  principal  authorities.  At 
an  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  had  published  several 
speeches,  as  well  as  a Treatise  on  Agriculture  ; but  we 
are  at  present  only  considering  him  as  an  Historian  ; 
and  the  work  which  entitled  him  to  this  name  was 
called  Origins*,  or  AntapnlUs,  and  consisted  of  seven 
books  }t  the  first  of  which  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  under  its  Kings;  the  second  and  third  treated 
of  the  origin  of  all  the  several  States  of  Italy;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  embraced  the  two  first  Punic  wars  ; 
and  the  two  last  carried  on  the  history  of  the  ware 
that  fallowed  down  to  the  Pnetorship  of  Ser.  Gulba, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  602.  He  died  in  the  year  604, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  in  the  Consulship  of  L.  Mar- 
ti uu  and  Mnrcius  Manilius. 

Of  Cato's  merits  as  a Historian  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  form  a judgment.  His  learning  is  spoken  of  with 
praise  by  Cicero,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Livy  ; but  it 
was  not  merely  learning  which  was  required,  but  an 
ability  to  weigh  the  merits  of  tlie  numerous  writers 
whose  works  be  read,  and  to  distinguish  between  that 
which  was  trustworthy  in  them,  and  that  which  was 
worthless.  Wc  are  told  that  Cato  wrote  his  Origines 
when  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  whilst  he  was 
prosecuting  his  study  of  the  Greek  writers  with  all 
the  keenness  which  he  derived  from  the  novelty  of 
the  pursuit.  Under  such  circumstances  he  would  be 
likely  to  attach  an  excessive  value  to  the  information 
which  he  found  in  them  ; their  Greek  etymologies  of 
Italian  names,  however  fanciful,  would  be  apt  to  impose 
upon  him,  from  the  merits  and  importance  which  a lan- 
guage newly  acquired  always  assumes,  and  from  our 
fancied  ability  to  sec  in  it  a derivation  for  many  words, 
the  origin  of  which  we  biul  never  been  able  to  ascertain. 

He  relates  the  story  of  the  sow  and  her  thirty  pigs,; 
which  .JLnens  found  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber,  and 
whose  number  was  typical  of  the  number  of  year* 
which  should  elapse  before  the  Trojans  should  build  the 
town  of  Alba.  We  arc  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  Ori- 
gines of  Cato,  if  we  possessed  them,  would  be  little  more 
than  a transcript  of  the  History  of  Fabius,  or  of  those 
Greeks  from  whom  Fabius  himself  borrowed  his  nar- 
rative. But  his  particular  Treatises  on  various  points 
of  the  Constitution,  of  which  so  long  a catalogue  may 
be  collected  .from  Festus,  were  probably  of  much 
greater  value  ; us  he  was  likely  in  these  to  have 
relied  more  on  the  authority  of  laws,  or  of  existing 
usages,  and  general  traditions,  and  less  on  the  writings 
of  such  Historians  as  Fabius  and  Diodes  of  Pcpure- 
thus. 

Next  in  order  of  time  to  Fabius,  Cincius,  and  Cato,  L;  Calpur- 
may  be  ranked  Lucius  Calfubnius  Piso.  He  was  mus 
Consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  620,  when  Tiberius 
Gracchus  was  murdered  ; and  had  been  Tribune  six- 
teen years  before,  and  had  then  brought  forward  the 
first  law  ever  enacted  in  Rome  for  the  punishment 
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Btaffnqiiiy.  of  corruption  and  extortion  in  the  Provinces. * His 
V— ^ Annals  seem  to  have  gone  back  to  the  earliest  times, 
as  A.  Gel  Lius  f quotes  from  him  an  anecdote  of  the 
private  life  of  ltomulus ; and  to  have  been  carried 
down  at  least  to  the  second  Panic  wxr.f  Of  their 
merits  we  know  nothing ; Cicero  .indeed  speaks  of 
them  rather  contemptuously,  but  this  is  on  account 
of  what  he  calls  the  meagreness  of  their  style  ;§  and 
he  takes  no  notice  of  their  character  in  more  important 
particulars. 

L.  Callus  Lucies  Colics  Avtipatr*,  who  lived  a few  years 
Aahp&ter.  fa  ter  than  Pi  so,  is  commended  in  like  manner  for  the 
eloquence  and  correctness  of  his  language, 1 1 when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  earlier  writers  ■,  but  we  are  told 
nothing  further  concerning  him.  There  is,  however, 
a passage  in  Livy^f  which  conveys  a favourable  im- 
pression {of  him,  where  it  is  said,  that  Cielius  had 
given  three  different  accounts  of  the  death  'of  Mar- 
cellos ; one,  according  to  the  common  tradition ; 
another,  following  the  statement  given  by  the  son 
of  Marcellus,  when  pronouncing  his  father's  funeral 
oration  ; ami  a third,  which  he  offers  as  the  true 
story,  the  fruit  of  his  own  investigations  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  certainly  implies  some  carefulness  and 
weighing  of  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  Historian  ; 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  character  given  of  him  by 
Valerius  Maximus,**  " that  he  was  an  author  to  be 
depended  upon  j"  and  by  the  circumstance  that  he, 
almost  singly,  as  far  as  appears,  among  the  Roman 
Annalists,  has  stated  with  truth  the  passage  of  the 
Alps,  by  which  Hannibal  entered  Italy,  when  he  says 
that  he  crossed  by  the  Crenroms  Jngum,tf  or  Little 
St  Bernard. 

Other  — To  the  names  of  early  Historians  already  mentioned, 
early  His-  may  be  added  those  of  Cues  $EMWu>mtrsTtn>iTAires,f  t 
toriaos.  Cxjcci  Ger.i.res,  Quietus  Clacdicb  QcAnmoARirs, 
(who  translated  h»  History , from  one  written  in 
Greek  by  Acilius,§§  and  who  must  have  been  a most 
voluminous  author,  as  Aulus  Gellins  quotes  the  150th 
Book  of  his  Annals  ;)|f||  Caits  Licixrcs  Macer, 
Caics  Mvws  Torero,  and  Quietus  Valerius  Aim  as. 
We  may  be  well  assured,  that  none  of  these  writers 
would  have  deserved  much  praise  if  their  works  had 
survived  to  us  ; the  exaggerations  of  Valerius  Antias 
arc  well  known  ; those  of  Claudius,  on  some  occasions, 
nearly  rival  them  ; and  Licmius  Macer  and  ASlius 
Tubero  quote  the  Librx  Lmtei  differently  as  to  the  same 
fact,  a circumstance  which  implies  some  carelessness 
in  one  or  both  of  them. 

L SUeona.  The  name  of  Lucres  Siskxxa,  who  lived,  together 
with 'Valerius  Antias, *|{^[  under  the  Dictatorship  of 
Svlla,  is  mentioned  with  much  more  respect.  He  was 
the  author  of  a History  of  the  Civil  war  between  Marius 
and  Sylln  ; and  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  far  surpassed 
every  other  Roman  Historian  ; and  by  Sallust,  to  have 

• Cicero,  dr  CUrru  Ormtorib mt,  e.  27. 

t LH>.  y.  alt  1 Livy,  lib.  or.  c.  39. 

$ RrUjwU  Altaic*,  ian<  csikter  tciipf.  Dc  CUrir  Oral 
C.  27. 

u Cicero,  dr  tegifmi,  Kb.  i.  c.  2.  Dr  Or  a tore,  Kb.  IL  c.  13. 

I Lib.  xxrii,  c- 27. 

••  Lib.  i.  c.  7.  Cdw,  errttu  Ramttn*  Huirrut  A actor. 

ft  Livy,  Ub.  xxL  c.  38. 

}}  A.  wllSu*,  lib.  tL  c.  4.  Cicero,  dr  fsgtlnu,  lib.  L C.  2. 

IS  Livy,  lib.  XIV.  c.39.  lib.  xxxr.  c.  H. 

All  Lib.  La 7. 

II  VeHelw  Pibmhn,  Bb.  H.  Cktro,  A Ctanr  Oratmbw, 
«.  63.  Sallust,  BrCL  JmgurtA.  C.  95. 


investigated  and  described  the  subject  of  which  he  HUtoriaiw 
treats,  better  and  more  carefully  than  any  oilier  ot  Home* 
writer.  His  work  would  have  been  exceedingly  v— - v— ■ 
valuable ; as  we  have  unfortunately  no  contemporary 
account  of  that  eventful  period,  which  intervened 
between  the  third  Punic  war  and  the  commencement 
of  Cicero's  political  career. 

One  only  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  Vlith 
century  of  Rome  Las  reached  posterity  in  a state 
sufficiently  uninjured  to  enable  us  to  judge  fully  nail 
fairly  of  its  merits  } and  to  this  we  shall  next  call  the 
attention  of  oar  readers,  fatigued  perhaps  like  our- 
selves with  the  unsatisfactory  review  of  fragments, 
and  the  enumeration  of  almost  forgotten  names. 
Polybius,  the  son  of  Lycortue,  was  a native  of  Mega-  Polybius, 
lopolis,  a city  situated  within  the  limits  of  Arcadia,  hot 
in  its  political  relations  being  a Member  of  the  Achaian 
Confederacy.  His  father  appears  to  have  been  a man 
of  ability  and  patriotism,  who  exercising  a consider- 
able influence  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  endea- 
voured to  preserve  the  independence  of  Achaia  by 
a manly  and  free  demeanour  towards  the  Romans, 
without  provoking  their  enmity  by  displaying  a fruit- 
less spirit  of  opposition.  Polybius  entered  into  pub- 
lic life  at  an  early  age,  and  steadily  supported  and 
followed  the  policy  of  his  father  j so  that  his  conduct 
exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  the  Romans,  when 
their  victory  over  the  last  King  of  Mocedon  at  once 
disposed  and  enabled  them  to  treat  every  relic  of 
liberty  in  Greece  as  an  affront  to  their  supremacy. 

The  party  amongst  the  Acboians,*  who  hoped  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  Romans  by  an  excessive  servility, 
accused  their  more  independent  countrymen  of  being 
disaffected  to  the  interests  of  Rome}  and  on  this 
charge,  Polybius  with  more  than  a thousand  others 
was  transported  into  Italy,  and  there  detained  for 
about  seventeen  years.  His  fellow  prisoners  were 
mostly  confined  in  Tuscany,  or  in  other  districts  of 
Italy ; but  he  himself, f through  the  interest  of  P.  .Scipio 
A£tnilianus,  and  his  brother,  whose  fondness  for  Greek 
literature  had  first  led  to  their  acquaintance  with  him, 
was  allowed  to  reside  at  Rome.  His  acquaintance 
with  P.  Scipio,  in  particular,  grew  by  degrees  into  an 
intimate  friendship;  and  when  after  the  lapse  of 
seventeen  years,  those  Achaians  who  hod  survived 
their  captivity  were  allowed  lo  return  home,  Polybius 
continued  to  live  with  his  friend,  and  was  his  com- 
panion in  the  third  Punic  war,{  when  he  brought  the 
siege  of  Carthage  to  a conclusion,  and  destroyed  tbs 
city.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  was  aa  eye  witness  | 
of  the  miseries  brought  upon  his  countrymen  by  their 
last  ill-advised  contest  with  the  Romans  ; and  on  this 
occasion  he  used  his  influence  with  the  Roman  officers 
to  preserve  untouched  the  statues  of  A rotas  and 
Philop«rtnen , who  were  represented  by  the  flatterers 
of  Rome  as  having  been  the  enemies  of  the  Roman 
power.  After  the  final  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Greece  by  the  ten  Commissioners,  whom  the  Senate, 
as  usual,  despatched  to  determine  the  future  condition 
of  the  conquered  country,  Polybios  was  directed  to  go 
round  the  several  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  to  endeavour 
to  pacify  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  to  superintend 
the  first  operation  of  the  new  Constitution,  which  the 


• Polybius,  lttw  xxx.  c.  10.  PiumiM,  Ackaica,  c.  19. 

t Polybius,  Kb.  rail.  c.  9 J Polybius,  fragment.  Ub.  xxxu  . 

* Ibid.  Lib.  *L  c.  7,  8. 
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Biography-  Romans  had  imposed  upon  them.  The  latter  years 
i— ■ n of  his  life  appear  to  have  been  passed  in  his  own 
country,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died*  in  consequence 
of  a fall  from  his  horse,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
two,  about  124  years  before  the  Christian  sera. 

A long  life  so  divided  between  an  active  parti- 
cipation in  civil  and  military  duties,  and  a leisure 
abundantly  favoured  with  the  means  of  'acquiring 
information,  was  well  calculated  to  form  an  excellent 
Historian.  The  times,  too,  in  which  Polybius  lived 
presented  him  with  a most  attractive  subject ; he  had 
witnessed  the  progress  and  completion  of  that  career  of 
conquest,  which  bestowed  on  a nation  of  half  barbarians 
the  greatest  power  in  the  civilized  world,  and  which 
had  established  between  the  different  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean,  a mutual  connection  till 
then  unknown.  Owing  to  this  revolution,  Greece 
could  no  longer  pretend  to  claim  the  highest  rank 
amongst  nations ; she  was  herself  reduced  to  absolute 
subjection,  while  those  great  offshoots  from  her 
vigorous  root,  the  Kingdoms  formed  by  the  Successors 
of  Alexander  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  were  themselves 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  controul,  or  to  court  the 


would  have  turned  over  the  volume,  while  he  recol-  Hbtoriu* 
letted  with  a sigh,  those  brief  touches  of  a roaster's  °ni«nc. 
hand,  by  which  Thucydides  has  furnished  matter  of 
thought  for  twenty  centuries.  Much  indeed  of  hia 
reflections  is  really  valuable,  and  even  when  we  are 
most  tempted  to  complain  of  their  triteness,  we  must 
generally  allow  their  soundness.  But  the  prosing  tone 
which  pervades  the  work  detracts  generally  from  its 
merit,  inasmuch  as  by  fatiguing  and  disgusting  the 
reader,  it  prevents  his  memory  from  grasping  readily 
the  frets  contained  in  the  history  ; and  by  overlaying 
the  narrative  with  a mass  of  cumbrous  digression,  it 
adds  to  the  obscurity  which  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject  necessarily  entailed  upon  it  In  an  Universal 
History,  such  as  Polybius  attempted  to  write,  it  re- 
quires not  only  £reat  clearness  of  arrangement,  but 
great  liveliness  in  the  detail,  in  order  to  bring  out 
into  the  most  conspicuous  light  those  points  on  which 
the  reader's  attention  ought  most  to  dwell ; and  by 
rendering  the  tamer  parts  of  his  journey  as  engaging 
as  possible,  to  keep  his  mind  in  sufficient  strength 
and  spirits  for  observing  the  relations  of  the  different 
objects  with  one  another,  and  forming  to  himself  a 


protection  of  Rome.  That  barbarians  should  thus  connected  notion  of  the  ever  changing  scene.  Now 
have  obtained  dominion  over  Greeks,  eould  only  be  there  never  was  a writer  endowed  with  less  animation, 
ascribed  in  the  fond  persuasion  of  the  latter,  to  that  or  with  less  of  a poetic  spirit,  than  Polybius.  Though 
blind  power  of  Fortune  against  which  the  greatest  it  appears  that  he  had  himself  visited  the  Alps  for  the 
human  wisdom  must  struggle  in  vain.  But  Polybius  purpose  of  ascertaining  Hannibal's  route,  yet  not  one 
had  learnt  to  appreciate  more  truly  the  causes  of  the  spark  of  feeling  scents  to  have  been  awakened  in  him 
Roman  ascendency  ; and  found  them  perfectly  agree-  by  the  remembrance  of  that  magnificent  scenery  ; and 
able  to  the  acknowledged  principles  which  determine  the  tameness  of  his  description  diminishes  the  influence 
the  fate  of  nations.  He  saw  that  the  Romans  owed  of  its  fidelity.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  work 
their  success,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  inherent  superi-  there  is  perhaps  no  single  passage  which  fixes  itself 
ority  of  their  institutions,  and  the  undeviating  single-  by  its  excellence  on  the  reader's  memory ; and  this  one 
ness  of  aim  whieh  marked  their  policy.  His  long  fact  is  by  itself  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  mind  of 
residence  at  Rome,  the  'acquaintance  which  he  had  Polybius  was  not  of  the  very  highest  order.  Great 
there  gained  with  the  Latin  language,  and  still  more  men  will  leave  somewhere  or  other  imprinted  on  their 
his  personal  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  distin-  writings  the  traces  of  their  superior  power  j and  amidst 
guished  Romans,  enabled  him  to  describe  faithfully  to  all  the  sobriety  of  narrative  and  patient  investigation 
the  Greeks  the  exploits,  character,  and  institutions  of  of  particular  facts  which  testify  their  sound  sense  and 
their  conquerors;  which  other  writers  among  his  judgment,  there  will  break  forth  flashes  of  a comprchen- 
countrymcn,  partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from  ser-  sh  e and  magnificent  spirit,  which  show  that  the  peculiar 
vility,  and  partly  from  the*  fondness  of  .ordinary  minds  talent  of  the  Historian  is  directed  by  the  master  mind 
for  splendid  fables,  had  greatly  misrepresented.  of  a wise  and  good  man.  But  it  would  hare  been  too 

Perhaps,  however,  the  habit  of  conversing  with  men  much  for  the  ordinary  condition  of  humanity,  that  even 
of  uncultivated  minds,  who  were  always  looking  to  Greece  should  nave  produced  a second  Thucydides, 
him,  as  to  their  teacher,  for  lessons  of  moral  and  poli-  Yet  although  Polybius  was  not  a Historian  of 
tical  wisdom,  produced  on  the  character  of  Polybius  the  very  highest*  class,  hia  merits  are  still  far  above 
its  usual  effect,  in  leading  him  to  expatiate  with  self-  mediocrity,  and  ho  may  be  placed  amongst  the 
complacency  on  points  which  men  in  general  under-  greatest  names  of  the  second  order.  He  was  sensible, 
stood  as  well  os  himself,  and  to  mistake  very  trite  and  well  informed,  and  impartial ; Bnd  he  possessed  the 
ordinary  observations  for  truths  at  once  original  and  great  advantage  of  > practical  familiarity  with  politi- 
•triking.  Many  parts  of  his  work,  however  useful  cal  and  military  affairs,  which  acta  him  for  above 
they  might  have  been  if  written  in  Latin,  and  ad-  the  mere  garrulous  literati  of  the  later  ages  of  the 
dressed  to  Roman  readers,  must  have  appeared  Roman  Commonwealth.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
absolutely  ridiculous  to  a Greek  who  had  received  has  preserved  the  true  representation  of  several 
the.  ordinary  education  of  his  countrymen.  His  long  event*  of  the  early  Roman  History,  in  which  the 
remarks  on  the  usefulness  of  Geography,  and  his  Roman  Annalists  seem  unanimously  to  have  followed 
tedious  way  of  describing  the  shapes  of  different  a false  and  partial  statement : and  to  him  alone 
Baast  have  appeared  at  once  needlesB  and  are  we  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  re- 
markable Treaties  concluded  between  Rome  and 
Carthage,  at  different  times,  before  the  first  Punic 
war.  His  impartiality,  however,  may  perhaps  be 
suspected  when  he  speaks  of  the  exploits  of  the  family 
of  Sclpio  ; the  account  of  the  concluding  scene  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  the  breach  of  faith  imputed 
to  the  Carthaginians,  have  always  seemed  to  us,  to 


..  .k,  , "**  readers  who  were  familiar  with 

Herodotus  tWkJni?tiOD'  and  the  lively  *ketche*  of 
Herodotus.  When  he  atop.,  »n  rdmost  every  page,  to 

descant  upon  some  common  place  axiom  of  morals  or 

politics,  we  c an  imagine  how  Impudently  an  Athenian 
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Biography,  savour  very  much  of  the  unfairness  of  Caesar  in  his 
Commentaries,  and  to  present  a picture  widely 
different  from  that  which  an  unbiassed  or  unfettered 
Historian  would  have  transmitted  to  us.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  he  copied  the  memorials  of  the  family  of 
Scipio,  without  being  able,  from  his  close  connection 
with  Scipio  /Emilia  nus,  to  scrutinize  their  correctness 
very  closely  : and  the  same  powerful  influence  seems 
to  have  checked  and  shackled  the  free  course  of  his 
sentiments  in  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  History  j 
nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  write  in  the  language 
which  justice  required  of  a scries  of  crimes  perpe- 
trated by  men  still  living,  and  who  were  in  the  highest 
stations  of  power  and  influence  at  Rome.  Yet  if  we 
compare  his  statements  with  those  of  the  Roman 
writers  thcmBelves,  we  ahull  find  that  he  made  every 
effort  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully ; and  that  it  is  in 
the  cautious  tone  of  his  History,  ana  not  in  the  perver- 
sion of  facts,  that  we  may  trace  the  unavoidable 
constraint  which  circumstances  imposed  on  him.  The 
loss  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  sixth  Book  of  his 
work,  in  which  he  had  given  some  notices  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  Roman  story,  may  be  viewed  with 
unmixed  regret  j and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  subsequent  Books, 
containing  the  continuation  of  Hannibal's  operations 
in  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  Canne.  In  these  earlier 
transactions  there  was  less  difficulty  in  expressing  his 
opinions  with  perfect  freedom  j nor  ore  we  aware  of 
any  thing  to  detract  from  the  high  authority  which 
his  narrative  of  Hannibal's  first  campaign  in  bis  third 
Book  has  always  deservedly  enjoyed. 

Eiaggerat-  N o nation  has  ever  possessed  a 1 itcratu  re  the  real  merit 
ed  reputa-  of  which  is  so  disproportionate  to  its  fame  is  that  of 
Roman  ^°me-  The  political  greatness  of  the  Romans  gave  a 
literature.  6enen^  prevalence  to  their  language  > and  those  who 
learnt  it  and  spoke  it  were  naturally  inclined  to  magnify 
the  excellence  of  its  writers,  and  to  maintain  their  equa- 
lity with  those  of  Greece.  At  a later  period,  when  the 
communication  between  the  Greek  Empire,  and  the 
west  of  Europe,  was  almost  entirely  interrupted,  the 
language  and  authors  of  ancient  Rome  were  regarded 
with  an  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  when  compared 


The  feme  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  was  not  there-  HtnorUni 
fore  to  remain  unmatched,  and  two  Roman  Historians 
were  to  be  found  who  might  be  put  in  competition  v— v— — ^ 
with'thcm.  And  as  the  style,  rather  than  the  matter  of  a 
work,  was  too  much  the  principal  object  of  the  criticism 
of  those  times,  Sallust  and  Livy  were  selected  for  this 
high  dignity  j and  the  conciseness  of  the  former  was 
supposed  to  point  him  out  as  the  rivul  of  Thucydides, 
while  the  fluency  of  the  latter  suggested  the  compa- 
rison between  him  and  Herodotus T 
The  merits  of  CaiurSallustiusCeispus,  though  very  Sallust, 
unequal  to  the  exaltation  thus  bestowed  on  them,  ore  yet 
of  a very  high  order.  We  can  only  judge  of  his  charac- 
ter by  the  two  detached  narratives  which  have  come 
down  to  us  entire  j his  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line and  that  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha.  Both  indeed 
are  strangely  tinctured  with  the  besetting  fault  of  Ro- 
man literature,  a laboured  and  unnatural  tone,  which 
betrays  the  forced  and  tardy  introduction  of  a taste  for 
letters  among  the  Roman  people.  In  this  respect  the 
Roman  and  French  literature  most  strongly  resemble 
one  another  ; and  the  resemblance  belongs  to  the 
similarity  of  the  two  people  in  some  striking  points  of 
national  character.  Both  may  be  considered  as  emi- 
nently deficient  in  imagination  both  were  destitute 
of  any  natural  craving  for  the  higher  pleasures  of  the 
mind  ; both  waited  with  great  patience  till  external 
circumstances  brought  the  existence  of  such  pleasures 
to  their  notice,  and  made  them  think  that  it  would 
conduce  to  their  glory  to  indulge  in  them.  But 
genius  will  not  be  courted  successfolly  by  those  who 
woo  her  from  such  unworthy  motives  : ami  thus  the 
Augustan  age,  and  that  of  Louis  XIV.  have  pro- 
duced, for  the  most  part,  minds  only  of  the  second  and 
third  order j who  will  never  hold  the  same  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  other  Ages  and  other  countries. 

In  this  manner  the  Histories  of  Sallust  seem  to  have 
been  written  as  professed  literary  compositions  ; and 
the  writer  appears  much  more  to  have  studied  to 
make  them  eloquent  and  striking,  that  they  might 
tend  to  his  own  glory,  than  to  have  regarded  the 
sober  instruction  either  of  his  own  generation  or  of 
posterity.  Hence  the  ambitious  tone  of  the  introduc- 


with  the  half  formed  dialects  and  ignorant  writers  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  England,  during  the  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages.  Habit  strengthened  this 
admiration,  and  caused  it  to  continue  to  a period 
when  it  became  misplaced  and  unreasonable  ; just  as 
men  have  been  known  to  retain  in  after  life  the  same 
exaggerated  estimate  of  their  teacher's  talents,  which 
they  bod  formed,  naturally  enough,  when  contrasting 
them  as  boys  with  their  own  imperfect  powers  and 
scanty  knowledge.  Thus  the  Italians  still  affected  to 
look  up  to  the  Poets  of  Rome  os  to  models  of  excel- 
lence, whom  it  was  their  greatest  glory  to  imitate, 
when  they  had  in  fact  ulrcady  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, them.  And  even  at  this  day,  when  almost 
every  nation  in  Europe  might  justly  assert  the  equality 
of  its  own  literature  with  that  of  Rome,  wc  arc  still 
accustomed  to  talk  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  if  the  two  nations  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  level,  and  the  admiration  which  the  one 
may  justly  claim,  should  be  bestowed  in  equal 
measure  ou  the  other.  From  this  habit  of  regarding 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  as  rivals  in  excellence, 
it  followed  that  for  every  Greek  writer  of  eminence, 
some  parallel  was  sought  for  among  those  of  Rome, 


tions  to  both  his  narratives,  which,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  inconsistency  with  his  own  personal  character, 
are  ill  placed  and  empty  being  written  in  that  style 
of  pretended  Philosophy  which  runs  into  generaliza- 
tion, in  order  to  escape  the  unwelcome  labours  of 
informing  itself  folly  with  particular  facts.  Yet,  with 
all  this,  Uicre  is  much  in  Sallust  which  deserves  high 
praise.  His  impartiality  is  greater  than  we  should 
expect,  when  we  consider  bis  own  close  connection 
with  the  faction  of  Cesar ; he  speaks  strongly  but 
truly  of  the  excessive  profligacy  and  oppression  of  the 
Aristocracy  j yet  he  docs  ample  justice  to  the  virtues 
of  Metcllus  and  Cato  ; and  his  sketch  of  the  character 
of  Syila  seems  drawn  with  entire  fairness.  lie  has 
been  accused  of  underrating  the  merits  of  Cicero  in 
his  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ; but  this 
charge  must  have  originated  from  the  habit  into 
which  men  have  fallen  of  estimating  Cicero's  conduct 
according  to  his  own  excessive  panegyrics  of  it ; 
compared  with  which  the  language  of  temperate  and 
just  praise  must  appear  faint  and  niggardly.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  highly  honourable  to  Sallust,  that  he  has 
never  joined  in  the  cry  of  several  of  his  political 
associates,  in  condemning  the  execution  of  Lentulus 
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Biography,  and  his  accomplices,  as  an  action  at  once  illegal  and 
tyrannical.  Such  a view  of  the  transaction  might 
have  been  expected  from  a partisan  of  Cicsar,  when 
we  remember  that  Casar  himself  had  protested  at 
the  time  against  the  execution  as  contrary  to  law,  and 
bad  advised  the  substitution  of  perpetual  imprison- 
ment in  its  room.  The  value  of  the  work  is  increased 
also  by  its  being  a contemporary  History  ; so  that  we 
have  none  of  that  ignorance  of  laws,  customs,  and 
various  minute  particulars,  which  occur  so  frequently 
, In  the  compilers  of  a later  age.  Nor  should  the  live- 
liness of  the  style  be  forgotten ; a quality  so  excel- 
lent, that  it  more  than  mokes  amends  for  some  occa- 
sional obscurities,  and  even  for  some  affected  words 
and  expressions  ; inasmuch  os  it  keeps  up  the  readers 
attention,  and  thus  puts  him  in  a state  to  study  the 
work  most  profitably. 

c***r-  With  far  less  literary  pretension,  yet  with  an  object 
equally  personal,  and  even  more  injurious  to  Historical 
excellence,  the  Com  men  tar  ns  of  Cxics  Julius  Cssas 
will  next  claim  our  attention.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed oar  astonishment  that  they  should  ever  have 
gained  the  reputation  of  impartiality,  or  that  they 
should  be  quoted  as  proofs  of  tho  modesty  of  the 
writer.  From  the  first  pa^e  to  the  last  they  are  a 
studied  apology  for  his  crimes,  and  a representation 
of  his  talents  and  victories  in  the  most  favourable 
light.  From  his  attack  on  the  IMcetO,  down  to  his  re- 
bellion against  his  own  country,  he  describes  himself  as 
always  just  and  moderate,  ever  ready  to  listen  to  pro- 
posals of  peaec  from  his  enemies,  and  forced  to  con- 
quer Gaul,  and  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  of  Rome 
in  mere  self  defence.  With  much  more  truth,  cer- 
tainly, yet  still  with  evident  exaggeration,  be  contrasts 
his  own  unwearied  activity  with  the  mnissness  of  his 
antagonists ; diminishes  his  own  losses  and  aggravates 
theirs ; imputes  his  disasters  to  accident  or  treason, 
while  his  successes  are  the  natural  result  of  his  own 
superior  plans,  and  the  courage  and  discipline  of  his 
soldiers.  To  rely  on  the  fairness  of  such  a narrative 
would  argue,  therefore,  but  small  discernment  as  to 
the  criteria  of  Historical  evidence  j and  to  call  Casar 
a good  Historian  would  only  show  our  ignorance  of 
one  of  the  main  qualifications  which  History  requires. 
Yet*  wherever  there  is  no  apparent  motive  for  dis- 
guising or  corrupting  the  truth,  the  authority  of  the 
Commentaries  is  most  excellent.  Unlike  the  honest 
ignorance  of  some  of  the  writers  whom  we  shall 
presently  notice,  and  who  would  tell  the  truth  whenever 
they  could,  Cmsar  on  tbe  other  hand  enjoyed  such 
superior  means  of  information,  and  was  so  active  in 
availing  himself  of  them,  that  it  is  evident  he  could 
tell  the  truth  whenever  he  would.  Hence  arises  tbe 
great  value  of  the  sketches  which  he  has  given  us  of 
the  political  state,  natural  productions,  manners  and 
customs  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain.  Owing  also 
to  the  same  cause,  bis  geographical  and  topographical 
details  are  beautifully  clear  and  accurate  ; and  his 
descriptions  of  military  movements,  of  the  common 
usafje*  of  the  service,  of  the  operations  of  sieges,  and 
"*iZr*&*  bridges,  and  engines  of  war,  are 
g information  of  the  most  unquestkm- 

?**?•*■  in  » th«c 

1 -fh  «nrh  ra?  ° kK^-n0*a*s  *****  animated,  and  formed 

of  unadorned  whHarKke  frank™..  uml  ^dour. 
when  the  narrative  i,  indeed  written  with  the  utott 


artful  purposes  of  a consummate  intriguer  and  adren-  Historians 
turn.  ot  R<Mnc- 

A similar  union  of  intentional  misrepresentations, 
of  deep  and  extensive  information,  and  of  language  at  5an«*be- 
once  simple  and  forcible,  may  be  observed  in  the  twvto  the 
Memoirs  of  the  late  JBmperor  Napoleon,  and  serves  to  Comment*- 
heighten  the  resemblance  which  existed  already  in  ot 
other  points  between  him  and  Cesar.  Both 
eminent  for  an  unwearied  activity  of  body  and  mind  ; 0f  Napoleon 
both  followed  the  same  principle  in  their  military  Buonaparte, 
operations,  anticipating  attack,  relying  on  the  ascen- 
dency of  their  natne  and  the  terror  inspired  by  tbe 
daring  rapidity  of  their  movements,  striking  always 
at  the  vital  points  of  their  enemy's  power,  and  never 
losing  the  fruit  of  past  exertions  by  checking  them- 
selves too  soon  In  their  career  of  victory,  and  i>y  stop- 
ping to  satisfy  themselves  with  what  they  had  done 
already,  while  there  yet  remained  any  thing  more  to 
do.  Both,  though  unsparing  of  their  soldiers'  lives, 
were  yet  completely  masters  of  their  affections  j and 
knew  how  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  their  immediate 
attendants  an  almost  enthusiastic  regard.  Both  also 
provoked  their  ruin  by  a vanity  which  found  its 
gratification  in  insulting  wantonly  the  feelings  of 
mankind,  and  which  coveted  the  ostentatious  display 
of  power  as  much  as  the  real  possession  of  it  In 
their,  literary  characters,  if  tbe  titles  which  remain  to 
ua  of  Ciesar's  various  works  imply  in  him  a greater 
proficiency  in  Science,  In  critical  learning,  and  in 
Poetry;  yet  the  Memoirs  and  Dissertations  of  Napoleon 
display  a much  deeper  spirit  of  reflection  on  military 
ana  political  subjects,  and  a much  more  extensive 
knowledge  on  all  points  of  History,  Geography,  and 
Statistics,  than  we  can  find  in  the  Commentaries  of  his 
rival.  The  narratives  of  both,  notwithstanding  the 
little  strictness  of  principle  which  either  possessed, 
are  yet  exceedingly  valuable ; because  with  all  their 
unfairness,  there  is  necessarily  n great  number  o€ 
points  on  which  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a depar- 
ture from  the  truth,  and  on  all  which  their  great 
ability,  and  perfect  information  enable  us  to  rely  on 
their  statements  with  implicit  confidence.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  tbe  reader  should  be  constantly  on  his 
guard,  to  observe  where  they  can  hove  any  interest  in 
misleading  him  5 and  on  such  occasions  he  should  re- 
collect, that  their  capability  of  telling  the  truth  become* 
absolutely  a reason  for  suspecting  their  evidence,  ns  it 
enables  them  to  conceal  it  more  artfully,  and  mis- 
represent it  with  greater  plausibility. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  tbe  Augustan  age,  and  we  u 
must  request  the  candid  attention  of  our  readers  to 
tbe  remarks  which  we  are  about  to  offer  on  the 
merits  of  Livy.  Wc  huve  already  on  more  than  'one 
occasion  spoken  of  this  writer  in  terms  which  must 
have  surprised  and  perhaps  offended  his  admirers  ; and 
though  we  do  not  feel  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
justice  of  our  censures,  yet  it  is  doc  to  an  opinion 
generally  entertained  to  give  our  reasons  for  altoge- 
ther dissenting  from  it.  Of  the  family  and  personal 
fortunes  of  Titus  Lmue,  little,  we  believe,  is  known. 

He  was  born  at  Fatamum,  or  Padua,  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  protection  and  regard  of 
Augustus,  and  died  iu  bis  native  city,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  is  allowed  that  he 
was  never  actually  engaged  in  military  or  political 
affairs,  but  that  he  was  a mere  man  of  letters  ; and  it 
is  clear  from  the  very  nature  of  his  work,  that  for 
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Biography.  almost  mil  the  facts  contained  in  it,  he  must  have 
v— relied  upon  the  writings  of  others.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a man  of  very  upright  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion. and  of  very  good  natural  talents  j but  whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  wretched  education  of  the  times, 
or  to  the  want  of  a diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  a free 
intercourse  with  one  another  among  men  of  different 
conditions  and  employments,  scarcely  any  of  the 
Historians  of  Rome  arc  of  much  value,  except  those 
who  were  themselves,  in  some  measure,  practically 
acquainted  with  public  business.  What  the  Rhetori- 
cians could  teach  him,  Livy  learned  with  readiness ; 
and  his  natural  abilities  aided  by  their  instructions 
enabled  him  to  write  with  animation,  with  dignity, 
and  with  eloquence ; while  his  natural  good  feeling, 
where  no  prejudice  interfered  with  it,  has  given  an 
honest  and  amiable  character  to  moat  of  the  moral 
sentiments  which  be  expresses.  It  is  said,  more- 
over, that  in  his  account  of  the  Civil  wars,  he  spoke 
of  the  party  opposed  to  Caesar  and  to  Augustus  with 
fairness,  and  even  with  regard  ; not  suffering  his 
connection  with  the  Kmperor  to  lead  him  into  any 
unworthy  servility.  In  fact  the  last  Books  of  his 
History,  which  embraced  the  events  of  his  own  times, 
and  of  those  immediately  preceding  them,  must  have 
been  incomparably  more  valuable  than  any  part  of  his 
work  which  has  been  preserved  to  us.  Living  at 
Rome,  and  being  often  with  Augustus  himself,  he 
must  have  heard  a great  number  of  authentic  anec- 
dotes, and  have  gathered  various  reports  from  the 
mouths  of  eye-witnesses,  respecting  the  principal 
actions  of  the  Civil  wars.  Besides  this,  every  man 
must  know  something  of  the  laws'and  Constitutional 
forms  of  his  country  in  his  own  age;  nor  can  he 
avoid  being  acquaints!  with  the  manners  and  habits 
of  thinking  which  are  prevalent  around  him.  Many, 
therefore,  may  write  a valuable  contemporary  History, 
who  arc  quite  incompetent  to  the  task  of  exploring 
the  condition  and  the  actions  of  former  times,  and  of 
describing  faithfully  a state  of  manners  and  of  poli- 
tical circumstances,  which  qpn  only  be  known  by  long 
and  patient  investigation.  But  of  this  part  of  his 
duty,  Livy  appears  to  have  entertained  a very  imper- 
fect notion.  Like  those  Painters,  who  when  choosing 
for  their  subject  some  event  of  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  destroy  the  truth  of  their  pictures  by  giving  to 
tbe  buildings  tlie  style  and  splendour  of  the  Augustan 
age,  so  has  Livy  drawn  the  Romans  of  every  period  in 
the  costume  of  his  own  times ; and  the  Senators  and 
Plebeians  of  the  first  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  are 
mere  copies  of  those  whom  he  might  have  almost 
seen  and  heard  himself,  in  the  disorders  immediately 
preceding  the  rebellion  of  Julius  Caesar.  Doubtless 
the  character  of  the  Nobility  and  Common*  of  Rome 
underwent  as  great  changes  in  the  course  of  years,  as 
those  which  have  token  place  in  oar  own  country. 
The  Saxon  Thanes  and  Franklins,  the  Barons  and 
Knights  of  the  XlVih  century,  the  Cavaliers  and 
Puritans  of  the  XVI Ith,  the  country  gentlemen  and 
monied  men  of  a still  later  period,  ail  these  have 
their  own  characteristic  features,  which  he  who  would 
really  writ*  a History  of  England,  must  labour  to 
distinguish  and  to  represent  with  ^spirit  and 
fidelity;  nor  would  it  be  more  ridiculous  to  paint 
the  Members  of  a Wittenageawt  in  the  costume 
of  our  present  House  of  Commons,  than  to  ascribe 
to  them  our  habits  of  thinking,  or  tbe  views. 


sentiments,  and  language  of  a modern  states-  Historians 
man.  Rome. 

The  fan  It  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking, 
together  with  most  of  the  others  with  which  Livy‘s 
History  is  chargeable,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tbe  great 
deficiencies  of  hts  knowledge.  A History  compiled 
mainly  from  the  writings  of  others,  and  embracing  a 
space  of  several  centuries,  was  at  the  ^tiinc  at  which 
he  produced  it,  comparatively  novel ; and  men  were 
not  yet  aware  of  the  prodigious  labour  required  to 
execute  such  a task  proj>erly.  Livy  appears  to  have 
raul  no  more  than  the  principal  Chronicles  or  other 
narratives  which  treated  of  tbe  successive  periods  of 
the  Roman  story,  and  to  have  consulted  them  just  as 
his  immediate  purpose  required.  This  is  the  simplest 
explanation  of  hts  omitting  all  mention  of  the  famous 
Treaty  concluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage  ia  the 
first  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  preserved  to  us,  as 
wc  have  already  noticed,  by  Polybius.  Livy  knew 
that  the  work  of  Polybius  related  to  the  Vlth  century 
of  Rome,  and  therefore  he  never  thought  of  reading 
it,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  events  of  the  lllu 
century.  In  the  same  manner  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Originu  of  Cato,  and  the  History  of  L. 

Cincius  ; but  he  seems  to  hare  been  perfectly  ignorant 
of  their  various  legal  and  antiquarian  Treatises,  in 
which  their  object  was  really  to  discover  the  truth, 
and  not,  as  in  their  narratives,  to  write  an  engaging 
and  popular  story. 

► The  same  cause  also  will  account  for  his  total  igno- 
rance of  the  real  issue  of  the  war  between  Porscnna 
and  the  Romans.  He  followed,  no  doubt,  his  ordinary 
guides,  the  Chronicles  of  Rabins,  Cato,  Piso,  &c. ; 
without  suspecting  the  existence  of  such  a document 
as  the  actual  Treaty  between  the  two  contending 
parties,  which  even  a hundred  and  fifty  years  after- 
wards was  accessible  to  Tacitus  and  the  elder  Pliny. 

With  this  extreme  negligence,  something  of  wilful 
blindness  was  probably  mingled.  He  ditl  not  wish 
to  scrutinize  too  narrowly  a series  of  accounts,  all  of 
which  tended  to  flatter  the  national  pride  of  his 
countrymen  ; and  thus  even  the  notorious  exaggera- 
tions of  Valerius  Antia.%*  although  exposed  by  Livy 
himself  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  arc  preferred  to 
the  authority  of  Polybius,  in  order  to  represent  the 
victory  of  the  Mctanrus  as  a foil  compensation  for  the 
defeat  of  Canne,  even  in  the  actual  numerical  loss 
sustained  by  the  vanquished  in  the  field  of  battle. 

In  other  instances  we  arc  tempted  to  ascribe  his 
seeming  negligence  to  a physical  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  certainty  ; as  on  any  other  supposition  it  is 
almost  too  monstnrus  for  belief.  When  he  quotes  two 
different  versions  of  the  Ltbri  Imiei  from  two  different 
writers,  without  telling  ns  which  was  the  true  one  jf 
we  must  charitably  believe  that  the  Libri  Imiei  were 
no  longer  in  existence,  rather  than  suppose  Livy  to 
have  been  so  indolent  us  not  to  have  token  the  trouble 


* W«  dunk  we  cannot  be  mtsukce  ia  fixing  up  no  Valerias 
Autiftfl  as  the  writer  whom  Livy  copied  on  this  nrcaaion.  Tbe 
exaggrraUna  of  “ yff/ify- sir  thousand  men"  alaiu  cm  tlie  part  of  tbe 
Carthaginian*.  (Lire,  fib.  xxvti.  c,  49,)  hialead  of  tbe  “ten 
thousand,*'  which  la  tbe  number  given  by  Polybius,  iib.ii.  c.  3,  cam 
surely  runic  from  no  other  than  him  whom  lirj  himself 

daacxibes  as*  mum  rerun  immatiici  warnm  <■  • • „n, ' lib.  ncsiu. 

c.  10,  and  who  in  like  maimer  raises  (lie  amount  of  the  Macedo- 
nian low  at  Cyeoccphalse  from  6000  to  40,000. 
f Ub.  iv.  c.  23. 
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Riofrsphy.  0f  walking  from  one  port  of  Rome  to  another,  in 
order  to  consult  them  with  his  own  eyes.  His  inti- 
macy with  Augustus  must  Lure  placed  within  his 
reach  whatever  monuments  of  ancient  times  were 
then  remaining  throughout  Italy ; but  how  few  are 
the  instances  in  which  he  ever  refers  to  any  such 
authority.  Much  less  did  he  dream  of  acquiring  any 
of  the  accessory  knowledge  which  is  so  indispensable 
to  an  Historian.  Of  Geography;  of  the  great  general 
truths  of  political  science,  such  as  the  ordinary  pro- 
gress of  the  state  of  society,  aud  the  various  interests 
which  successively  arise  to  take  part  in  the  internal  dis- 
sentions  of  a Commonwealth;  of  all  the  great  questions 
of  Political  Economy,  Livy  was  careless  and  ignorant. 
Born  almost  within  sight  of  the  Alps,  his  knowledge 
of  their  topography  and  scenery  was  utterly  vague,  and 
often  utterly  erroneous;  and  the  marshes,  through  which 
Hannibal  had  to  force  his  way  at  the  commencement 
of  his  second  campaign  in  Italy,  are  placed  by  Livy 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  ascribed  to 
the  floods  of  the  Arno.  The  whole  history  of  the 
first  four  hundred  years  of  Rome  he  has  related  in 
such  a manner,  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being 
a mere  fiction  ; instead  of  throwing  light  upon  his 
subject,  he  has  darkened  and  confused  it,  so  that  it 
requires  no  small  labour  to  extract  the  truth  from  the 
mass  of  inconsistencies,  mistakes,  and  exaggerations, 
with  which  he  has  overlaid  it.  He  describes  Ser. 
Tullius  as  owing  his  Throne  at  first  solely  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Senate  ; and  supposes  his  object  in  framing 
his  famous  Census,  to  have  been  to  given  decided 
preponderance  to  the  ari9tocratical  interest-1  in  the 
Comitia  ; at  the  same  rime  that  he  represents  him 
as  offending  the  Senate,  by  carrying  into  effect  an 
Agrarian  law  ; and  when  it  is  evident,  that  his  unpo- 
pularity with  the  Patricians  was  the  main  cause  which 
enabled  his  son-in-law  to  deprive  him  of  his  Throne 
and  life.  In  his  description  of  the  Census  itself,  he 
shows  that  its  tendency  was  to  establish  an  Oligarchy, 
founded  on'property,  not  on  birth  ; whereas  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  subsequent  narrative,  manifests  that  the 
government  was  purely  aristoc  rati  cal,  and  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Nobles,  anil  not  of  the  rich. 
Again,  in  the  Census  we  have  an  account  of  a military 
system  of  arms  and  of  tactics,  totally  different  from 
those  of  the  legion  ; yet  in  none  of  his  descriptions 
of  battles  do  we  find  any  traces  of  the  institutions 
enjoined  by  Ser.  Tollins,  but  very  frequent  mention 
of  the  weapons  and  divisions  in  use  amongst  the 
Romans  in  Livy’s  own  age.  Now  it  is  true  that  the 
system  of  Ser.  Tullius  was  overthrown  immediately 
after  his  death  ; and  that  thus  the  Government  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  was  'not  an  Oligarchy,  nor 
were  the  arms  and  tactics  of  the  soldiers  those  of  the 
phalanx ; but  neither,  again,  were  they  those  of  the 
legion,  such  as  it  was  in  later  times ; and  the  real 
story  of  the  variations  which  they  underwent,  and 
of  the  constant  connection  between  these  changes 
and  the  political  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  (although 
when  we  have  once  discovered  it  from  other  sources, 
wc  may  trace  it  here  and  there  in  Livy’s  narrative,) 
T5*  “os*  certainly  not  understood  by  himself,  nor 

„ ' 10  ^ave  formed  any  definite  notions  at 

all  upon  the  subject. 

M»  view,,  and  with 
*?  tt  wm  not  that  l»> 

should  seize  the  clue  of  a multitude  of  crowded 


events ; that  seeing  distinctly  what  was  important  HUtorisns 
and  what  was  not,  he  should  know  where  to  condense  Rome, 
his  narrative,  and  where  to  be  minute ; and  should  ^ 

place  his  readers  in  a situation  from  whence  they 
might  easily  catch  the  general  outline  of  the  story, 

And  find  it  relieved  by  the  shadow  into  which  the  less 
interesting  parts  of  the  picture  had  been  thrown. 

We  will  venture  to  say,  that  never  was  the  history  of 
a great  war  more  uninstructively  written  than  that  of 
the  second  Punic  war  by  Livy.  Amidst  the  profusion 
of  his  details  the  reader  is  at  once  wearied  and  con- 
fused ; he  wanders  about  like  a traveller  lost  in  an 
immense  forest  of  underwood  ; thicket  succeeds  to 
thicket,  and  each  in  itself  is  gay  and  beautiful  with 
its  flowers  and  its  foliage ; but  the  scenery  has  no 
striking  features,  and  the  wood  has  no  certain  paths, 
no  elevated  ground,  the  eminence  of  which  might 
serve  as  a central  point  wherewith  to  connect  and 
group  the  other  parts  of  the  landscape.  Still  more 
intolerable  is  the  tediousness  of  the  lust  fifteen  re- 
maining Books  of  his  History ; which,  without  con- 
veying one  particle  of  valuable  information  os  to  the 
internal  state  of  Rome  or  of  any  other  country,  detail 
with  the  utmost  minuteness  every  petty  action  of  all 
the  uninteresting  wars  in  which  the  Romans  were  in- 
volved in  Spain,  Ligaria,  Greece,  and  Asia.  The 
same  character  may  be  given  of  the  ten  first  Books, 
which  abound  in  the  same  minuteness  of  detail,  ami 
arc  equally  barren  of  any  clear  or  sensible  views  of 
what  was  important  and  what  was  worthless.  In 
these  earlier  Books,  indeed,  Livy  must  often,  in  all 
probability,  have  written  his  descriptions  from  his 
own  imagination,  just  as  Dion  Cassius  copied  some 
of  his  from  the  History  of  Thucydides.  Nothing 
can  be  more  impertinent  than  such  pretended  embel- 
lishments ; and  thus  the  famous  description  of  the 
destruction  of  Alba,  which  has  so  often  been  praised 
for  its  elegance,  might  indeed  have  been  justly 
admired  in  a novel,  but  like  all  other  unauthorized 
statements,  it  is  a sure  proof  of  a shallow  mind, 
when  inserted  in  a work  which  aspires  to  the  name  of 
History. 

The  speeches  introduced  by  Livy,  which  Quinctilian  Of  tfce 
has  so  highly  extolled,  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed,  speeches  of 
It  were  unfair  indeed  to  blame  an  individual  author 
for  adopting  the  general  practice  of  his  age  ; and  it 
would  have  required  a mind  of  a very  different  order 
from  Livy’s,  to  have  discovered  and  renounced  its 
absurdity,  when  it  was  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  was 
one  of  the  readiest  means  of  obtaining  popularity. 

But  it  would  argue  no  small  want  of  judgment  in 
ourselves,  if  wc  were  now  to  consider  such  iule  decla- 
mations with  any  feelings  of  similar  admiration.  None 
of  them  arc  at  atl  characteristic  of  their  pretended 
speakers,  nor  of  the  Age  to  which  they  are  ascribed  ; 
but  in  all,  the  same  author  and  the  siunc  style  are 
presented  to  us,  inventing  arguments  in  the  true 
method  of  the  exercises  of  the  Rhetoricians,  and 
only  anxions  to  dress  them  up  in  the  most  harmonious 
and  striking  language.  We  would  only  request  those 
who  may  think  our  censure  too  severe,  to  read  over 
the  speech  ascribed  to  Mcncnius  Agnppa,  in  the 
second  Book  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tolls  the  old  fuble 
of  the  belly  and  the  niembers  to  the  dissatisfied  Com- 
mons, and  then  compare  it  with  the  speech  on  the 
same  subject,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  same  speaker, 
by  Sbakapenre,  in  bis  Flay  uf  Coriolanus.  If  Livy 
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• could  hare  inspired  his  version  of  it  with  one  half  of 
the  spirit  and  character  which  runs  through  every 
line  of  that  of  the  English  Poet,  we  might  have  almost 
forgiven  him  for  inserting  a speech  written  by  him- 
self, in  a work  that  should  contain  nothing  but  what 
was  genuine.  But  Shakspearc,  though  unacquainted 
with  the  particular  history  of  Rome,  well  knew  the 
sort  of  language  which  a popular  Orator  in  rude  times 
was  likely  to  address  to  an  exasperated  populace ; 
and  this  he  has  given  with  his  own  inimitable  liveli- 
ness and  power.  Livy,  with  very  little  more  know- 
ledge, and  infinitely  less  ability,  has  written  that 
which  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  composi- 
tion of  any  other  person  than  himself. 

If  it  be  asked  to  what  we  must  attribute  the  gTeat 
reputation  which  Livy  has  so  long  enjoyed,  the  ques- 
tion, we  think,  is  capable  of  receiving  a very  simple 
answer.  History  was  regarded  as  a literary  competition 
by  the  critics  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  that  which  fol- 
lowed it ; and  thus  the  style  of  a Historian  was  the  point 
on  which  bis  character  mainly  depended*  Quinctilian, 
when  bringing  forward  Livy  as  a rival  to  Herodotus, 
extols  him  merely  for  the  unaffected  beauty  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  the  inconceivable  eloquence  of  his  speeches,— 
with  the  same  discernment  of  the  real  excellencies  of 
a Historian  as  he  has  shown  in  another  passage,  where 
he  selects  the  pithy  conciseness  of  Thucydides,  and 
the  simple  sweetness  of  Herodotus,  as  the  merits 
which  have  entitled  them  to  the  highest  place  among 
writers  of  History.  Yet  the  language  of  Quinctilian 
has  been  echoed  by  succeeding  critics,  who  have 
dilated  on  the  beauty  of  Livy's  style,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  descriptions,  as  if  these  qualities  were 
sufficient  to  make  him  a good  Historian.  He  was, 
moreover,  a writer  of  the  Augustan  Age ; and  the 
greater  purity  of  his  Latin,  as  belonging  to  that 
golden  period,  has  procured  for  him,  in  the  judgment 
of  Schools  and  Colleges,  a preference  over  Tacitus, 
who  was  regarded  as  a writer  of  the  silver  age  of 
Latin ity.  And  when  we  consider  how  little  the  world 
at  large  has  known  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
and  that  it  has  done  little  more  than  repeat  the 
opinions  of  those  who  were  called  the  learned,  we 
shall  not  wonder  that  Livy  has  acquired  a great  name  ; 
since  his  panegyrists  have  been  cither  those  who 
have  not  studied  him  at  all,  or  those  who  from  the 
different  nature  of  their  pursuits,  have  been  quite 
incapable  of  appreciating  his  deficiencies  as  a Histo- 
rian, and  have  dwelt  with  a natural  foudness  upon  the 
undeniable  beauty  of  his  style. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  these  errors  should  be  dis- 
pelled, and  that  Livy  should  be  tried  in  a more  just 
balance,  and  estimated  after  a truer  standard.  So 
long  as  he  shall  be  considered  a good  Historian,  it 
will  be  an  ominous  sign  of  the  inattention  of  men  in 
general  to  the  nature  of  a Historian’s  duties,  and  of 
the  qualifications  which  he  ought  to  possess  ; it  will 
forbid  us  to  hope  that  History  will  be  studied  in  a 
wiser  spirit  than  heretofore,  or  that  being  more 
judiciously  cultivated,  it  will  be  made  to  yield  a more 
beneficial  return.  But  this  is  a hope  that  we  arc  loath 
to  relinquish  j and  we  would  fain  do  all  in  our  power 
to  promote  its  accomplishment.  This  is  our  apology 
for  the  length  to  which  we  have  now  carried  our 
criticism  of  Livy  ; wc  know  that  he  is  a bad  Historiun, 
and  wc  would  fain  effect  the  same  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  others.  For  this  end  nothing  is  necessary 

VOL.  x. 


but  to  compare  bis  work  in  one  or  two  careful  HUtoriuis 
perusals  with  that  of  Thucydides.  There  would  be  °fRome. 
seen  the  contrast  between  what  aa  excellent  Historian 
should  be,  and  what  Livy  is  : the  contrast  of  perfect 
knowledge  and  unwearied  diligence,  with  ignorance 
and  carelessness  ; of  a familiar  and  practical  under- 
standing of  oil  points  of  war  and  policy,  with  an 
entire  strangeness  to  them  j of  a severe  freedom  from 
every  prejudice  and  partiality,  with  a ready  acquies- 
cence in  any  talc  that  flatters  national  vanity  and  pride. 

Nor  would  the  comparison  of  the  Speeches  of  the  two 
Histories  be  less  pointed  and  instructive.  In  tbc  one 
wc  should  find  the  genuine  and  characteristic  senti- 
ments of  the  times,  the  countries,  and  the  parties,  to 
which  they  Brc  ascribed.  The  principles  of  morality 
and  policy  which  were  avowed  or  acted  upon,  and  tbc 
sort  of  arguments  which  might  be  successfully  used, 
arc  given  on  an  authority  known  to  V deserving  of 
the  fullest  belief.  In  the  other  there  is  nothing 
genuine,  and  therefore  nothing  valuable  ; the  senti- 
ments and  arguments  are  merely  those  of  an  unprac- 
tical man  of  a later  age  ; they  convey  no  information j 
they  cannot  be  treated  as  developing  the  character 
of  their  pretended  authors  j they  may  be  **  inconceiv- 
ably eloquent”  in  the  eyes  of  a Rhetoricao,  but  to  him 
who  estimates  History  rightly,  it  was  a waste  of  timo 
to  write  them,  and  except  only  so  far  as  they  are  speci- 
mens of  language,  it  is  a w aste  of  time  to  read  them. 

We  would  not  have  the  above  remarks,  which  we 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  offer,  mistaken  or  misinter- 
preted. It  is  solely  to  the  want  of  merit  in  Livy  in 
his  province  at  a Historian  that  they  are  addressed. 

As  an  exemplar  of  purity  of  diction  ; as  a consummate 
master  of  all  the  rhythmical  cadences  and  harmo- 
nious combinations  of  language ; and  as  a painter  of  the 
beautiful  forms  which  the  richness  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation called  up,  he  may  he  pronounced  unrivalled  in 
the  whole  course  of  literature. 

The  chronological  order  of  our  criticism  has  now  Cootnutt 
brought  us  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Dionysius 
Halicarnassus  j and  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  “J  jJJJ 
character  of  the  later  Greek  Historians  generally,  GreeUa 
amongst  whom  these  two  writers  held  a conspicuous  writers  of 
place.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  striking  than  the  History, 
contrast  between  the  early  and  the  later  periods  of 
Grecian  literature  ; between  the  extraordinary  excel- 
lence of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  and 
the  extraordinary  worthlessness  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus and  Appian.  We  cannot  doubt,  indeed,  but 
that  writers  of  this  latter  class  were  sufficiently 
numerous  even  before  the  age  of  Alexander ; and  even 
Herodotus  exposes  many  tales  which  were  circulated 
by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  which  breathe  the 
very  some  spirit  with  those  to  be  found  so  often  in 
the  pages  of  later  Historians.  But  happily  we  have 
no  monuments  of  early  Grecian  History,  except  such 
as  are  of  the  highest  value ; so  that  our  impression  of 
the  period  which  produced  them  is  naturally  some- 
what more  favourable  than  the  reality.  Afterwards 
there  appeared  no  revival  of  their  excellencies  ; and  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  became  more  unfriendly 
to  the  formation  of  great  minds,  those  who  under 
better  culture  might  have  risen  above  mediocrity,  now 
sank  beneath  it  and  those  who  might  have  been 
awed  into  silence  by  the  splendour  of  contemporary 
genius,  were  encouraged  to  essay  their  feeble  voices 
amidst  the  universal  weakness  of  all  around  them. 
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Biography.  Tlie  tiuifs,  we  have  said,  were  unfavourable  to  the 
— v -mi-  formation  of  great  minds ; not  so  much  from  any 
direct  restraints  imposed  upon  literature  by  the  govern- 
ment, (for  of  this  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,)  but  from  the  removal 
of  those  opportunities  of  practical  discipline  to  the 
character,  which  in  the  free  States  of  antiquity  coun- 
terbalanced, in  some  measure,  the  want  of  education, 
and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  knowledge.  The  army 
was  becoming  a distinct  profession  ; and  every  citizen 
was  no  longer  obliged,  as  in  the  Commonwealths  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  to  learn  the  duties  and  acquire  the 
experience  of  a practical  soldier.  Those  restless 
political  intrigues,  and  those  better  and  more  honour- 
able calls  for  action,  which  self  defence,  or  the  public 
good,  held  out  so  often  to  the  citizens  of  the  little 
Republics  of  an  earlier  Age,  were  now  crushed  and 
silenced ; and  the  welfare  of  the  great  national 
society  to  which  he  belonged,  was  now  to  every  man 
the  object  only  of  an  occasional  and  impotent  wish, 
instead  of  a daily  principle  of  active  exertion.  Trade 
and  navigation  were  uncongenial  to  the  character  of 
the  Romans,  and  were  thus  depressed  in  public  esti- 
mation ; bo  that  they  held  a distinct  and  subordinate 
place,  and  could  not  operate  with  much  effect  on  the 
general  mass  of  society.  Doubtless  the  field  of  lite- 
rature was  open  j and  the  patronage  of  the  Augustan 
Age  may  be  thought  eminently  favourable  to  its  im- 
provement. Rut  the  ancient  notions  of  literature 
were  very  different  from  those  of  the  present  age. 
The  original  names  bestowed  on  places  of  literary 
study,  ypvdatov,  and  l.utlut  Ufcraritu,  names  so 

improperly  applied  in  the  eyes  of  modern  schoolboys, 
express  very  strikingly  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  concerning  them.  Books  were  their  relaxation 
from  the  severer  business  of  life  ; and  lienee,  as  is  well 
known,  a taste  for  letters  was  regarded  with  jealousy, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Roman  History,  as  the  mark 
of  an  indolent  nnd  trifling  mind.  But  something  of 
the  original  evil  of  looking  to  literature  chiefly  as  to 


an  amusement,  has  occasioned  at  once  the  omissions 
and  the  faults  with  which  that  of  the  ancients  is 
chargeable.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  Poetry,  for  Oratorical  compositions, 
for  Criticism,  nnd  for  entertaining  narrative ; bnt 
little  or  none  for  Political  Economy,  for  legitimate 
History,  for  Experimental  or  Moral  Philosophy.  There 
was  nothing  then  in  the  state  of  the  public  taste  to 
encourage  a writer  to  attempt  works  of  laborious 
research,  and  of  deep  and  extensive  thought  and 
knowledge.  Fame  and  profit  were  to  be  gained  at  an 
easier  rate  by  cultivating  the  more  flowery  paths  of 
literature  ; and  talents  arc  so  independent  of  wisdom, 
that  where  feme  and  profit  invite  them,  they  ore 
generally  sure  to  direct  their  efforts.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  scarcity  of  books  amongst  the  causes  which 
account  for  the  badness  of  the  greater  part  of  ancient 
History,  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  many 
authors  to  procure  the  knowledge  which  they  needed ; 
books  could  not  be  purchased,  on  account  of  the  dear- 
*****  their  price,  and  they  could  be  consulted  often- 
times only  ^ the  pnbjic  libraries  of  large  cities,  at  a 
iBiderable  distance,  perhaps,  from  the  spot  of  the 


wrjtcr  s residence.  Nor  even  to  those  living  at  Rome 
hself,  could  .public  library  ever  supply  the  place  of  a 
private  one.  Indolence  would  often  tempt  a writer 
**  rest  sansfied  with  mi  imperfect  recoil, ion  rf  a 


passage,  rather  than  make  the  exertion  of  going  to  Historians 
another  quarter  of  the  city  to  ascertain  its  purport  ****«“•* 
exactly  ; and,  above  all,  he  who  reads  in  a public  ^ 
library,  reads  for  a particular  object,  but  does  not  and 
cannot  indulge  in  that  quiet  and  leisurely  and  exten- 
sive study  which  is  only  to  be  enjoyed  at  home,  and 
which  alone  fills  the  mind  with  abundant  and  well 
digested  knowledge.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a Greek  coming  to  Rome  in  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  wealth  and  renown  by  his  literary  talents, 
should  have  been  able  or  willing  to  make  himself  a 
really  good  Historian.  Instead  of  the  arduous  task  of 
storing  himself  with  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  political, 
geographical,  and  military;  instead  of  the  slow  and 
unostentatious  labour  of  reading  and  digesting  various 
authorities,  sifting  their  value,  and  extracting  from 
them  what  was  most  excellent  $ a simpler  and  easier 
path  lay  before  him,  which  would  lead  him  far  more 
surely  and  speedily  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
objects.  To  cultivate  bis  style  with  assiduity,  so  as 
to  render  his  narrative  agreeable  ; to  exercise  himself 
in  the  lessons  taught  him  in  tbe  Schools  of  Rhetoric, 
so  as  to  diversify  his  story  with  ingenious  and  eloquent 
Orations  j to  learn  how  to  give  a striking  and  novel 
appearance  to  the  old  common  places  of  morality, 
which  were  to  be  interspersed  from  time  to  time ; and 
to  express  on  all  occasions  a fitting  admiration  and 
reverence  for  the  glory  and  greatness  of  Rome  : these 
were  methods  better  adapted  than  any  others  to  lead 
an  author  to  popularity  and  patronage,  and,  therefore, 
independently  of  their  own  natural  attractions,  they 
were  sure  to  be  roost  generally  practised. 

We  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  Dkmjrsiut 
operation  of  these  causes  was  always  uniform  ; or  of  H*lic«r* 
that  there  may  not  have  been  many  exceptions  to  that  naasu** 
which  we  still  believe  to  have  been  the  general  rule. 

But  with  regard  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  wc 
think  that  hit  deficiencies  were  of  a nature  which  no 
change  of  ei  ream  stances  could  have  removed.  Ho 
appears  not  to  have  possessed  any  original  capacity, 
which  might  have  been  improved  by  culture  or  ex- 
perience, but  u natural  weakness  of  judgment  and 
want  of  vigour,  which  must  always  have  kept  him  far 
below  mediocrity  os  a Historian.  lie  is  prolix,  igno- 
rant of  political  and  military  matters,  flagrantly 
partial,  and  incompetent  to  apprehend  the  real  state, 
manners,  and  character  of  the  people  of  whom  he 
wrote.  The  eloquence  which  is  the  redeeming  charm 
of  Livy’s  pages,  is  uniformly  a stranger  to  those  of 
Dionysius  j the  Speeches  which,  considered  merely  as 
rhetorical  compositions,  ore  in  Livy  so  forcible  and 
beautiful,  ore  in  Dionysius  utterly  vapid.  He  tells  us 
in  his  Preface,  that  lie  spent  two  and  twenty  years  in 
Rome,  and  that  having  learned  the  Latin  language, 
and  gained  an  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  writers, 
he  employed  the  whole  of  this  period  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  his  History.  This  he  derived, 
as  he  tells  us,  partly  from  the  personal  communica- 
tions of  those  eminent  for  their  information,  and 
partly  from  the  approved  Chronicles  of  M.  Cato, 

Q.  Fabius,  Valerius  Antias,  Licinius  Maccr,  iLlius 
Tubero,  Gollius,  Piso,  and  others.  To  wy  nothing 
of  the  judgment  evinced  m this  classification  of  autho- 
rities, it  is  observable  that  he  doe*  not  make  any 
mention  of  the  legal  and  antiquarian  dissertations  of 
Colo  and  Cinema,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
but  merely  of  their  Chronicles  : having,  probably. 
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Biography.  ]5ke  lary,  neglected  their  other  works  from  which  so 
^ much  more  of  valuable  information  was  to  be  drawn. 
The  tenour  of  his  narrative  makes  it  probable  that 
those  learned  Romans,  who  assisted  his  researches, 
were  of  that  class  who  in  simplicity  believed,  or  from 
interested  motives  extolled,  the  private  memoirs  of 
the  great  families  of  Rome ; and  who  sought  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  their  patrons  by  the  invention  of 
fabulous  pedigrees,  such  ns  those  of  Clueatius  and 
Memmius,  whose  pretended  ancestors  were  Cloanthus 
and  Maes  the  ns,  the  companions  of  /Kneas. 

Diodorus  The  part  of  the  History  of  Diodobos  Siculus  which 

Siculus.  remains  to  ns  enters  but  little  upon  the  a flairs  of  Rome. 

Yet  his  account  of  the  first  invasion  of  the  Gauls  is 
curious,  inasmuch  as  he  agrees  with  Polybius  in 
representing  the  ransom  demanded  by  the  Gauls  as 
actually  paid  and  places  the  pretended  victory 
obtained  over  them  by  Camillas  some  months  later 
than  tbeir  evacuation  of  the  Roman  territory.  It  is 
also  to  a fragment  of  Diodorus,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  the  manner  in  which  the  story 
about  the  death  of  Rcgulus  originated,  and  for  the 
fact  that  the  cruelties  said  to  have  been  committed 
upon  him  by  the  Carthaginians,  were  in  reality  prac- 
tised by  his  own  sons  upon  some  Carthaginian 
prisoners,  whom  the  Senate  had  put  into  their  cus- 
tody. Besides  these  passages,  we  find  m Diodorus 
a clear  and  probable  account  of  the  revolt  of  the 
slaves  in  Sicily,  in  the  early  part  of  the  VHth 
century  of  Rome ; and  a remarkable  narrative  of 
on  insurrection,  excited  by  an  insolent  member  of 
the  Equestrian  Order,  T.  Minucius.  It  is  pleasing  to 
find  that  he  took  great  pains  to  acquire  by  travelling: 
a correct  knowledge  of  the  different  countries  de- 
scribed in  his  work  j and  there  is  n general  tone  of 
honesty  and  fairness  pervading  his  History,  which 
shows  that  he  was  always  inclined  to  speak  the  truth 
whenever  he  could  discover  It.  His  error  lay  in  hia 
design  of  writing  an  universal  History  ; an  under- 
taking, no  doubt,  exceedingly  gTand  and  attractive,  but 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  limited  length  of  human 
life,  and  our  physical  capabilities  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge. By  thus  attempting  to  do  too  much,  he  has 
done  nothing  os  perfectly  as  he  otherwise  might  have 
done  it ; nor  is  lie  one  of  those  Historians  on  whose 
information  we  can  rely  with  entire  confidence,  or  who 
by  the  excellence  of  his  work  has  introduced  any 
striking  improvements  into  History. 

The  two  writers  whom  we  have  last  mentioned  both 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Instead 
however  of  observing  an  exact  chronological  order, 
we  shall  next  speak  of  the  two  other  Greek  Histo- 
rians who  have  written  most  at  large  on  Roman 
AppSaa.  affairs,  Appian  and  Dion  Cassius.  Appiancs  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  during  the  reigns  of 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  elder  Antoninus.  He  spent 
some  time  at  Rome,  where  be  followed  the  profession 
of  an  Advocate  in  the  Imperial  Courts,  and  was  after- 
wards made  Procurator  of  Egypt.  In  the  plan  of  his 
History  he  has  adopted  a geographical  division  of  his 
subject,  and  has  attempted  to  trace  the  course  of 
events  by  which  the  several  Provinces  successively 
became  subject  to  .Rome  ; after  the  completion  of 
this  part  of  bis  task  he  added  the  History  of  the  Civil 
wars  of  Rome,  from  the  first  disturbances  occasioned 
by  Tib.  Gracchus,  to  the  battle  of  Actiura  and  the 


establishment  of  the  Imperial  power  j concluding  the  in.ti.iri.— 
whole  with  a supplementary  Book,  in  which  he  gave  of  Room. 
an  account  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  several  v-™*'' 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  military  and  naval 
force  which  was  kept  up  in  his  own  time.  Unfortu- 
nately this  last  Book,  which,  from  his  official  situation, 
was  likely  to  contain  much  valuable  matter,  has  en- 
tirely perished  j together  with  large  portions  of  the 
rest  of  his  work  * we  still  retain,  however,  besides 
some  considerable  fragments,  one  entire  Book  on  the 
History  of  Spain,  another  on  that  of  Syria,  a third  on 
that  of  Illyria,  two  on  the  Punic  wars,  one  on  the  long 
contest  with  Mithridates,  and  five  on  the  Civil  wars  of 
Rome,  which  carry  down  the  story  of  them  ns  far  as 
the  murder  of  Sex,  Pompeittt  u.  ti.  7 lib  Thus  the 
whole  of  App fan’s  existing  History  is  necessarily  a 
compilation  from  the  writings  of  Others,  without  uny 
mixture  of  information  gained  from  hii  own  personal 
inquiries  or  experience.  Such  a work,  when  cam* 
posed  by  a man  of  low  understanding  and  scanty 
knowledge,  is  os  worthless  as  any  History  can  be , 
and  this  is  the  character  which  we  arc  obliged  to 
bestow  on  the  History  of  Appian.  It  is  true,  that 
amidst  the  dearth  of  better  information,  even  the 
writings  of  such  an  author  os  this,  arc  to  a certain 
degree  valuable,  as  they  contain  some  fuels  which  urs 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  We  arc  indebted  to  him 
for  a translation  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Triumvirs  to  announce  and  to  justify  their  dreadful 
proscription  ; and  also  foe  some  curious  anecdotes  of 
the  proscription  itself. 

Dion  Cassius  was  a native  of  Nic®a  in  Bithynia,*  Dl(m 
and  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  tlni  lid.  Cassia*, 
and  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  I lid  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  His  father  was  a man  uf  some 
consideration,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Province  of  Dulmatia,t  and  had  enjoyed 
the  dignity  of  Consul  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the 
reign  uf  Commodus.  Dion  Cassius  himself  practised 
for  some  time  as  an  Advocate  at  Home  j he  was  raised 
to  the  Pnetorsbip  by  the  Emperor  Pertinox,  J and 
appears  to  have  been  treated  with  kindness  by  the 
Emperor  Septdtnios  Sever  us.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
this  latter  Prince,  that  he  commenced  the  uunpilutiun 
of  his  History  ; and  bis  own  account  of  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  undertake  it,  is  too  curious  to 
be  omitted. § He  had  written  and  published  a small 
work  on  the  subject  of  the  dreams  and  prodigies, 
which  had  encouraged  Sevcrua  to  expect  to  obtain  the 
Throne  j nnd  he  sent  a copy  of  it  to  Several,  who, 
after  having  read  it,  returned  a very  flattering  written 
acknowledgment  to  the  author.  “ It  was  towards 
evening/  says  Dion,  " when  I received  this  answer, 
and  I soon  retired  to  rest ; during  my  sleep  a divine 
power  gave  me  a charge  to  compose  a History  * and 
accordingly  I wrote  that  part,  (namely,  the  Life  of 
Commodus,)  which  the  reader  has  just  now  completed. 

IThen  I found  that  this  was  generally  approved  of, 
and  that  Severn*  himself  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  it,  I conceived  the  wish  to  compile  an  entire 
History  of  the  affairs  of  Rome,  and  to  embody  in  this 
larger  work  the  portion  which  I had  already  written, 
that  I might  transmit  to  posterity,  in  one  continuous 

* Dion  Cassias,  Ub.  Ixxr.  p.  H37.  edit.  Leaaciatv. 
t Ibid.  lib.  xlix.  p.  413.  Caasi odonift,  Chronic™. 

X Dion  Cassius,  lib.  IxxiiL  p.  836.  $ Ibid.  p.  838. 
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Biography.  narrative,  the  whole  History  from  the  first  beginning 
to  as  lute  a period  as  my  lot  would  allow  me  to  con- 
tinue it/*  He  then  adds,  that  he  employed  ten  years 
in  collecting  his  materials,  and  'twelve  more  in  the 
composition  of  his  work,  residing  for  that  purpose 
clm-fh  at  Capua,*  as  a delightful  situation  in  which 
he  might  enjoy  uninterrupted  leisure.  But  when 
Alexander  Scvcrus  became  Emperor,  he  was  called 
forward  into  public  life  ; was  twice  appointed  Consul,  1 
the  ^second  time  as  the  colleague  of  the  Emperor 
himself ; and  was  successively  intrusted  with  the 
governments  of  Africa,  Dalmatia,  and  Pannomm.  In 
this  last  situation  he  rendered  himself  so  odious  to 
the  soldiers,  by  the  strict  discipline  which  he  enforced 
among  them,  that  in  the  mutiny  in  which  Ulpion,  the 
Prsetorian  Prefect,  so  well  known  for  bis  fame  as  a 
lawyer,  was  murdered  at  Rome,  the  mutineers  de- 
manded of  the  Emperor  that  Dion  Cassius  should  in 
like  manner  be  surrendered  to  their  vengeance.  This 
request  was  steadily  rejected ; yet  when  Dion  was 
afterwards  chosen  by  Alexander  Scvcrus  a*  his  col- 
league in  the  Consulship,  he  was  advised  by  his  Sove- 
reign to  spend  his  term  of  office  at  a distance  from 
Rome,  lest  his  appearance  in  public  in  the  capacity  of 
a Magistrate,  might  dangerously  irritate  the  minds  of 
the  soldiers.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  his  native  country  Rithynia,  agreeably,  be  (ells  us, 
to  an  intimation  of  his  destiny,  which  he  once  received 
in  a dream,  when  a vision  commanded  him  to  inscribe 
on  the  last  page  of  his  History  two  line*  from  Homer, 
describing  the  removal  of  Hector  from  the  battle  by 
the  care  of  Jupiter,  and  his  escape  “from  the  dust, 
and  from  the  slaughter,  and  from  the  blood,  and  from 
the  tumult." 

In  reviewing  the  History  of  Dion  Cassius,  recol- 
lecting at  the  same  time  his  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  led  to  write  it,  wc  cannot  but  regret, 
that  he,  like  so  many  others,  should  have  been  igno- 
rant, according  to  the  expression  of  Hesiod,  " how 
much  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole."  Had  he 
been  contented  with  what  he  at  first  accomplished,  the 
History  of  the  reign  of  Commodua ; or  had  he  only 
carried  on  the  narrative  from  that  period  through  the 
subsequent  events  of  his  own  times,  he  would  have 
deserved  an  honourable  place  amongst  impartial  and 
well-iufurmed  contemporary  Historians.  But  the 
unfortunate  desire  of  forming  a complete  work,  and 
of  giving  to  the  world  on  entire  body  of  Roman  His- 
tory, led  him  to  go  over  ground  of  which  he  wanted 
nn  adequate  knowledge,  and  to  repeat,  without  im- 
proving, n story  which  had  been  often  told  before, 
life  wns  coo  little  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  old  Commonwealth  to  describe  them 
accurately,  or  to  trace  with  a clear  and  strong  pencil 
the  successive  parties  which  arose,  and  the  varying 
characters  whiefo  they  assumed  at  different  periods. 
The  defects  of  his  knowledge  he  attempted  to  com- 
pensate fey  borrowing  morsels  of  < description  from 
some  ancient  Historian,  when  he  wished  to  draw  a 
striking  picture  of  any  event ; or  by  introducing  long 
speeches  of  Rj,  own  composition,  such  as  those  which 
he  to  M.  Antonius  at  the  funeral  of  Ctesar ; 

\fCCr°  Q*  Fufitts  Calenua  In  the  Senate ; and 
to  Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  when  they  are  supposed  to 

• Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ixxvi.  p.  860. 

t Ibid.  lib.  lux.  p.  f 17, 


advise  Augustus,  the  one  to  retain,  and  the  other  to  liwtoruai 
resign,  bis  absolute  power.  In  short  the  early  part  u|  Rome, 
of  his  History  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  latter  Rooks 
are  really  valuable  ; so  true  is  it,  that  a very  ordinary 
man  may  be  a useful  Historian  of  the  events  of  his 
own  times  j but  that  the  story  of  a remote  period  can 
only  be  profitably  told  by  one  of  indefatigable  industry 
and  most  extensive  knowledge,  one  whose  powers  of 
weighing  evidence,  of  selecting  what  is  most  impor- 
tant amongst  the  facts  presented  to  him,  and  of 
placing  it  in  the  clearest  and  most  striking  light,  arc 
commensurate  with  his  diligence  and  learning. 

In  all  the  four  writers  whom  we  have  lost  noticed, 
we  may  observe  one  prevailing  fault  besetting  them, 
though  not  in  an  equal  degree j namely, .an  extreme 
wordiness  both  in  their  narratives  and  their  remarks. 

The  sume  fault  is  a source  of  offence  in  the  most 
eminent  of  the  modern  Italian  Historians,  such  as 
Guicciardiui  and  Davila ; and  in  both  cases  it  has  arisen 
from  the  same  cause.  Roth  the  Greek  and  Italian 
languages  are  so  harmonious,  and  so  naturally  elo- 
quent, that  they  conceal  in  some  measure  from  the 
eyes  of  the  writer  the  poverty  of  his  thoughts,  or  the 
little  substantial  good  which  he  is  communicating, 
amidst  the  luxuriance  of  his  beautiful  sentences. 

Thus  he  is  tempted  to  run  on  without  restraint,  and 
to  be  careless  of  the  sterling  value- of  his  materials, 
when  they  are  so  easily  susceptible  of  the  most  delicate 
polish,  and  con  hardly  fail  to  wear  an  ornamental 
appearance.  Such  languages  are  productive  of  serious 
evils  to  ordinary  writers.  They  seem  to  derive  from 
them  a power  far  beyond  their  own  nature,  and  thus 
they  are  exposed  to  the  usual  fete  of  those  who  are 
raised  to  on  elevation  which  they  are  unfit  to  occupy  j 
nor  can  it  be  doubted,  wc  think,  that  this  cause  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  prolixity  and 
emptiness  of  the  second  and  third  rate  writers  of 
Greece  and  modern  Italy. 

In  resuming  again  the  chronological  order  of  our 
review,  and  proceeding  to  notice  the  Roman  Historians 
subsequent  to  Livy,  the  historical  sketch  of  Vellkius  Velleius 
IVruacuLCS  next  claims  our  attention.  His  father  Psterrolus. 
had  been  employed  in  the  army  of  Tiberius  Caesar  its 
Germany,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus ; and  he  him- 
self served  under  the  same  Commander  in  different 
capacities  for  the  space  of  nine  years  j and  on  the 
accession  of  Tiberius  to  the  Imperial  Throne,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  persons  nominated  by  him  to  be 
elected  to  the  office  of  Praitor.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  either  enjoying,  perhaps,  or  expecting, 
still  greater  marks  of  favour,  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  speak  of  Tiberius,  and  of  his  Minister,  Sejanus, 
in  language  very  unlike  that  in  which  more  impartial 
Historians  have  described  them.  By  the  terms  too, 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  with  regard  to  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  we  are  reminded  of  that  increased  court- 
liness which  marked  the  writers  of  Imperial  Rome  j 
and  we  arc  led  to  recollect  the  story  of  Cremutius 
Cordus,  who  was  tried  for  Treason,  because  in  a 
History  of  the  Civil  wars  he  bad  mentioned  the  con- 
spirators against  Cssnr  with  admiration.  But  there 
is  more,  perhaps,  in  this  of  apparent  than  of  real  par- 
tiality i it  was  an  undisturbed  practice,  to  call  Brutus 
and  Cassius  parricides ; and  such  terms  were  a neces- 
sary passport  to  secure  the  unmolested  circulation  of 
a Historian's  work.  It  does  not  seem  to  us,  that 
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Biography.  Paterculus  is  guilty  of  that  unfairness  which  we  have 
s-p ■'v— noted  in  the  writings  of  Cirsar;  who,  seldom  indulg- 
ing in  reproachful  epithets  against  his  antagonists, 
contrives  by  his  representation  of  the  tacts,  to  produce 
a much  stronger  impression  against  them  than  he 
could  have  created  iu  uny  other  manner ; and  who, 
nevertheless,  at  the  same  time  has  gained  credit  for 
his  pretended  moderation  and  candour.  Paterculus, 
on  the  contrary,  does  not  misrepresent  the  facts  ; and 
if  wc  rub  off  the  exterior  coating  of  false  colouring, 
with  which  he  has  a little  diguised  their  surface,  we 
shall  find  them  in  substance  mostly  unchanged  and 
uninjured.  His  work’  is  so  mere  an;  outline  that  it 
hardly  deserves  the  name  of  History}  yet  considered 
as  a sketch,  it  is  drawn  with  ‘great  force  and  judg- 
ment. His  enumeration  of  the  different  Roman 
colonies,  with  the  dates  at  which  they  were  respec- 
tively founded,  is  conceived  in  a spirit  far  above  most 
of  the  writers  whom  we  have  been  reviewing}  it  is  a 
piece  of  gratuitous  information,  which  he  must  have 
collected  himself,  without  finding  it  in  the  Books  from 
which  he  formed  his  narrative  } whereas  Livy  and 
Dionysius,  and  Dion  Cassius  and  Appian,  generally 
content  themselves  with  copying  from  the  Chronicles 
of  their  predecessors,  and  never  dream  of  communica- 
ting any  information  vwhich  they  do  not  find  made 
ready  for  their  hands.  It  is,  however,  a favourable 
circumstance  for  the  fame  of  Paterculus,  that  the 
fate  of  his  work  has  been  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
of  Livy ; the  latter  part,  which  treats  of  cvent9 
nearer  his  own  age,  has  been  preserved  ; while  the 
account  of  the  early  History  of  Rome  from  Romulus 
to  the  second  Macedonian  war  has  been  entirely  lost. 
Hod  this  been  preserved,  wc  might  have  found  him 
as  indiscriminate  a copyist  of  foolish  and  ignorant 
authorities  os  any  of  his  contemporaries  ; but  os  it  is, 
we  cannot  compare  him  with  Livy,  where  Livy  pro- 
bably was  most  excellent  * and  his  superiority  over 
Appian  and  Dion  Cassius  is  obtained  with  little  diffi- 
culty, not  only  on  account  of  his  earlier  date  und  his 
greater  ability,  but  because  as  a Roman  he  had  so 
much  more  /amtliar  a knowledge  of  the  names,  cus- 
toms, laws,  and  family  history  of  his  countrymen,  and 
Is  free  therefore  from  those  mistakes,  which  the  Greek 
writers  of  Roman  History,  with  thc>  exception  of 
Polybius,  ore  continually  committing. 

Tacitus.  At  length  we  have  arrived  at  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  Historians,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  those  of  every  age  and  nation,  Caius  Cornelius 
Tacitus.*  He  was  born  about  the  year  of  Rome  810, 
a.  n.  57,  about  three  and  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
Augustus.  His  father  is  supposed!  to  have  been  tbe 
same  Cornelius  Tacitus,  whom  Plinyt  describes  as 
belonging  to  the  Equestrian  Order,  and  Procurator  of 
the  Belgian  Gaul.  At  an  early  age  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  eloquence,  with  a view  to  obtain  dis- 
tinction as  an  Advocate,  the  sole  capacity  in  which  un 
Orator  might  then  display  his  talents  j and  as  he  was 
of  a rank  to  aspire  to  political  honours,  he  served 
some  campaigns  in  the  army,  as  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cation required  of  every  candidate  for  a Magistracy. 


* W«  hare  borrowed  [this  sketch  of  the  Biography  of  Tacitus 
from  Broiler's  Preface  to  that  Historian,  liariug  merely  verified  his 
statements  by  referring  ourselves  to  tbe  authorities  which  he  ba* 
quoted. 

t Hitlur.  Xuturnt.  lib,  vii,  c.  16, 


When  he  was  only  one  and  twenty  years  old,  he  Historians 
married  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Cn.  Julius  Agri-  of  Rome, 
cola  j he  was  one  of  the  Pnetors  ten  years  after- 
wards,*  and  nine  years  later,  u.  c.  850,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nerva,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
dignity  of  Consul. t Once  after  this  period  his  name 
is  mentioned, t together  with  that  of  the  Younger 
Pliny,  as  the  joint  mid  successful  accuser  of  Murius 
Priscua,  Proconsul  of  Africa,  for  multiplied  acta  of 
cruelty  and  corruption  in  his  Province.  But  the  later 
years  of  his  life  seem  mostly  to  have  been  devoted  to 
the  composition  of  his  Histories } a labour  in  which 
he  was  interrupted  by  a premature  death,  apparently 
before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  In  point  of 
external  advantages  therefore,  no  Roman  had  hitherto 
been  so  well  fitted  for  the  office  of  a Historian. 
Practically  acquainted  with  civil  and  military  affairs, 
gifted  with  a fair  fortune,  emoying  the  highest  public 
honours,  with  ample  and  undisturbed  leisure,  and  wri- 
ting in  the  reign  of  a Sovereign  who  had  no  desire  to 
sec  the  truth  concealed  or  corrupted  ; he  had  all  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  information,  without  any  tempta- 
tion to  forsake  his  duty  as  a Historian  from  motives 
of  hope  or  fear}  and  it  could  only  be  a question, 
whether  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  were 
such  os  worthily  to  correspond  with  the  favours  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Fortune. 

These  qualities  were  undoubtedly  of  a very  high 
order.  He  observes  a fair  and  temperate  tone  in  his 
censures  even  of  the  worst  characters,  and  does  not 
allow  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  feelings  of 
moral  indignation,  which  could  not  but  arise  within 
him,  when  contemplating  such  a tissue  of  various 
crimes,  as  that  which  it  was  his  business  to  record. 

His  remarks  are  always  striking,  mostly  just,  and 
often  profound } his  narrative  is  clear,  sensible,  and 
animated  ; he  communicates  information  on  subjects, 
to  which  the  thread  of  his  story  does  not  of  necessity 
lead  him,  and  on  which  n mere  compiler,  who  collects 
at  the  moment  his  knowledge  for  the  task  which  he 
has  in  hand,  cun  never  afford  to  venture.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  valuable  sketch  of  the  distribution  of 
the  military  force  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  state  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  people,  which  occurs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Book  of  his  Annals. 

Such  also  is  the  summary  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  legislation  in  the  third  Book  of  the  same 
work.  His  delineations  of  characters  nre  lively  and 
apparently  just ; his  sentiments  on  political  questions 
fair  and  judicious.  His  authority  with  regard  to  all 
points  of  Roman  History  is  highly  valuable,  and  for 
those  times  with  which  he  is  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, wc  could  hardly  desire  a better  guide.  His 
faults  are  to  be  ascribed  to  such  causes  as  we  have 
already  noticed  as  injurious  to  ancient  literature. 

Not  even  Tacitus  could  overcome  the  habit  of  re- 
garding History  os  a literary  composition,  intended 
to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  professed  critics,  and 
to  promote  the  literary  fame  of  the  writer.  We  see 
continually  symptoms  of  the  aymririapa  TO  vapa\pijfia 
axovftv  - the  composition  written  with  effort,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  a prize.  Hence  the  excessive  orna- 
ment of  the  language ; and  hence  also  those  idle 
specimens  of  Rhetoric,  which  arc  introduced  a s the 


* Tacitus,  Ani%al.  lib.  xi.  c.  11. 
f Pliny,  Eput.  lib.  ii.  q>.  1.  J Ibid.  ep.  11. 
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Bln&rapby.  pretended  speeches  «f  different  persona  mentioned  in  shrinking  from  the  full  amount  of  labour  which  a Historians 
w-y-^  the  History.  We  remember  that  Whitaker  in  some  conscientious  Historian  should  undergo,  and  of  re-  ot  Rucm-„ 
one  of  bis  works,  we  believe  m bis  Review  of  GiUon,  porting  idle  talcs  with  respect  to  foreign  nations,  V'**v— 
endeavours  to  discredit  the  authority  of  Tacitus  as  an  rather  than  consulting  their  own  accounts  of  them- 
Histnrian,  because  he  puts  a speech  into  the  mouth  of  selves.  We  now  allude  to  that  passage  in  Tacitus, 
the  Emperor  Claudius  on  a solemn  occasion,  very  which  describes  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
different  from  that  which  he  actually  delivered.  The  Jews;  it  certainly  betrays  much  ignorance  or  much 
pretended  speech  ii  to  be  found  in  the  eleventh  Book  indolence,  that  he  should  have  contented  himself  with 
of  the  Annals,  and  is  said  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  retailing  the  vague  and  contradictory  reports  of 

Senate,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Transalpine  Gaul  foreigners,  when  he  might  so  easily  have  learnt  their 

petitioned  to  be  rendered  eligible  to  the  highest  pub-  true  history,  either  from  the  work  of  Josephus,  or 
lie  offices  at  Rome.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  a copy  from  their  original  Historians  themselves,  whose 
of  the  real  speech  of  Claudius,  engraved  on  a large  writings  translated  into  the  Greek  language  were,  as 
braicn  plate,  was  discovered  at  Lyons  in  the  year  we  know,  very  generally  read  throughout  a consider- 
1598  ; and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  exactly  able  part  of  the  Empire.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 

how  much.'  of  the  pretended  .version  of  it  given  by  attach  any  particular  blame  to  Tacitus  for  a fault  of 

Tacitus  is  genuine.  Whitaker  argues,  that  a Historian  this  nature,  when  it  wa9  one  which  the  habits  and 
who  would  so  audaciously  insert  a fictitious  speech  feelings  of  his  times  ao  largely  encouraged;  but  it 
of  hts  own  composition  into  his  History,  and  at  the  shows  the  radical  defects  in  the  views  of  History  enter- 
same  time  represent  it  as  having  been  actually  spoken,  tained  by  the  Homans,  when  a man  of  such  rare 
can  no  longer  be  relied  ou  with  confidence  in  any  accomplishments  os  Tacitus  could  not  altogether 
part  of  his  work,  although  we  may  not  have  the  means  emancipate  himself  from  their  influence, 
of  proving  him  to  be  in  error.  Broticr,  on  the  other  The  prevailing  faults  which  marked  the  Historians  The  Bio* 
hand,  the  learned  editor  of  Tacitus,  defends  his  author  of  these  times  arc  to  be  observed  also  in  tlxe  Biogra-  grapbera. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  an  ancient  critic,  by  saying  that  pliers.  Three  writers  of  this  class  will  demand  a 
the  original  speech  is  “ old  fashioned,  weak,  and  little  brief  notice,  Cornelius  Ncpos,  Suetonius,  and  Plutarch, 
calculated  to  convince  its  hearers : so  that  it  was  the  Cohnbuus  Nkpos,  who  flourished  in  the  Aligns-  Cornelias 
business  of  Tacitus  to  make  something  that  should  tan  age,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  Cicero  Ncpos. 
be  more  worthy  of  the  occasion,  the  place,  and  the  and  Atticus,  has  left  us  a sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
majesty  of  the  Emperor."*  It  is  tiresome  to  reflect  latter,  which  possesses  great  value  ; inasmuch  as  it 
how  much  of  this  kind  of  silliness  has  been  written  is  the  account  of  an  eminent  and  amiable  man, 
by  classical  editors,  commentators,  and  critics ; and  written  by  a contemporary  and  a friend.  We  wish 
how  long  it  has  obstructed  the  progress  of  sound  that  we  had  many  such  memoirs  of  distinguished 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  ancient  literature.  But  Whit-  Romans,  as  no  species  of  writing  more  effectually 
aker  is  not  to  be  listened  to,  when  he  infers  that  conveys  a full  and  lively  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
Tacitus  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  his  account  of  facts,  society  and  opinion  at  auy  given  period.  How  much 
because  he  has  ascribed  to  Claudius  a speech  which  clearer  and  more  instructive,  for  example,  arc  the 
was  never  spoken.  The  introduction  of  fictitious  notions  of  the  XVllIth  century,  which  we  derive 
speeches  was  one  of  the  regular  ornaments  of  ancient  from  Boswell  s Life  of  Johnson,  than  from  Smollett's 
History,  on  which  much  of  the  reputation  of  the  History  if  England ; and  the  instance  is  a strong  one, 
author  depended.  It  was  never  pretended  that  they  as  no  one  would  place  the  talents  of  Boswell  within 
were  genuine,  nor  was  any  reader  likely  to  be  so  many  degrees  of  those  of  the  author  of  Jfaderic  Ran 
simple  as  to  mistake  them  for  such  so  that  if  the  dom,  ami  Humphry  Clinker. 

real  speech  of  Claudius  bad  been  familiar  to  every  But  the  praise  which  we  have  bestowed  on  the 
person  in  Rome,  Tacitus  would  never  have  been  Biographer  of  Atticus,  can  by  no  means  be  ex- 
blamed  for  substituting  in  its  place  one  of  his  own  in-  tended  to  the  other  tw’o  writers  whom  we  have 
venlion,  but  would  rather  perhaps  have  been  censured  classed  with  him.  Pi.uta*ch,  a native  of  Clueronea  nuUrc^ 
for  want  of  original  talent,  if  he  hud  merely  inserted  in  ui  Bototia,  was  probably  some  few  years  older  than 
his  History  a faithful  copy  of  it.  In  the  same  manner  Tacitus,  but  is  mentioned  as  flourishing  like  him 
when  we  read  the  speech  of  Gnlgaeus  in  the  Life  of  during  the  reign  of  Tnijuin.  He  was  much  respected 
Agncola,  no  one  would  be  so  weak,  as  to  suppose  that  by  the  Emperor,  and  received  from  him,  according 
any  Roman  had  taken  notes  of  the  Celtic  original,  and  to  Suidas,  the  rank  of  Consul,  with  on  extraordinary 
had  transmitted  to  Rome  a translation  of  it ; but  at  authority  over  all  other  magistrates  in  Illyria.  He 
the  same  time  it  would  be  hard  to  infer,  that  Tacitus  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  native  city,  during  the 
had  allowed  himself  to  describe  from  his  own  imagi-  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  With  his  Moral  works  we 
nation  the  facts  of  the  Caledonian  war.  Our  objection  have  at  present  no  concern ; and  his  Lives  are  so 
to  these  fictitious  speeches  is  simply  that  they  are  a generally  known  by  means  of  translations,  even 
waste  of  paper ; that  they  arc  a mere  impertinence,  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  original, 
occupying  a *pac<  in  the  History,  and  employing  a that  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  offer  any  observations 
portion  of  the  writer's  time  and  attention,  which,  upon  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  they  ore 
oug  it  to  have  been  devoted  to  something  better.  But  not  contemporary  biography  ; and  must,  therefore, 
t e spirit  which  could  tolerate  or  demand  that  such  have  been  compiled  from  books,  and  not  written  from 
tawdry  ornaments  as  these  should  be  hung  upon  the  personal  knowledge.  And  as  far  os  they  touch  upon 
plain  Magnificence  of  History,  was  too  closely  con-  the  province  of  History,  we  may  expect  to  find  in 
nected  with  another  and  a worse  tendency, — that  of  them,  in  an  aggravated  degree,  those  some  faults  of 
*”  1 ' i ■ imperfect  information  and  carelessness,  which  we 

• Abr*  rt  Emend  at.  ad  lib.  xl.  c.24.  .innat.  C.  Cora.TseH.  have  noticed  as  characterising  the  Historians  of  the 
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Biography.  *nmf  period.  With  regard  to  the  more  purely  bio- 
v—’ graphical  pnrt  of  them,  Plutarch  does  not  appear  to 
have  exercised  a very  nice  discrimination  in  bis 
selection  uf  anecdotes  ; and  many  which  he  reports 
arc  improbable  j occasionally,  how  ever,  he  has  fallen 
in  with  authorities  of  a higher  kind,  and  we  are  then 
indebted  to  him  for  preserving  to  us  eone  very  curious 
and  important  particulars.  He  has  also  the  great 
merit  of  frequently  mentioning  the  name  of  the  writer 
from  whom  he  is  copying  his  narrative  j and  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  judge  for  ourselveB  of  the  degree  of 
confidence  which  we  should  repose  in  him. 

The  tliird  Biographer  whom  we  proposed  to  notice 
Suetonius,  was  C.  Suetonius  Tranqutllus.  He  also  flourished  in 
the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and  was  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  Younger  Pliny.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  none  of  which,  however, 
have  reached  posterity,  except  the  Lives  of  the  twelve 
Casars,  and  two  short  books  containing  Sketches  of 
the  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Philologists  and  Rhetori- 
cians. In  his  Biography  of  the  Ctesars,  his  narrative 
of  their  actions  is  exceedingly  summary,  and  the 
largest  space  is  devoted  to  a number  of  miscellaneous 
particulars,  illustrative  of  their  characters  and  habits. 
Like  Plutarch,  he  seems  to  have  collected  these 
from  several  very  different  anthorities ; but  he  had 
one  great  advantage  over  the  Greek  Biographer  in  the 
superior  knowledge  which  he  naturally  possessed  of 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Homans  j so  that  on  those 
subjects  his  testimony  is  much  more  trustworthy. 
We  do  not  see  any  grounds  for  the  charge  of  malig- 
nity which  has  been  sometimes  brought  against  him  : 
on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  us  to  huve  recorded 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Csesars  with  great  impar- 
tiality ; and  certainly  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Suetonius, 
if  their  vices  appear  to  preponderate. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  few  remaining  His- 
torians, if  so  they  may  be  called,  who  have  contri- 
buted something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
Floras.  Rome.  L.  Ann.bi.s  Florus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  has  left  us  a series  of  detached  sketches  of 
the  different  wars  and  civil  dissensions  in  which  the 
Homans  were  engaged  from  the  days  of  Romulus  to 
those  of  Augustus.  Such  a work  is  a mere  help  to 
the  memory  rather  than  a history  ; and  is  scarcely  a 
fitter  subject  for  criticism  than  a chronological  table 
of  events. 

Jmtious.  JcktinurFrontwos,  or  Marcus  Jukusv*  J urtiivus, 

who  dedicates  his  work  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  (if 
the  passage  be  genuine)  was  merely  the  epitomizer  of 
the  larger  History  of  Trog us  Pomprius,  and  the  merits 
or  faults  of  the  narrative  arc  not,  therefore,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  him.  It  professes  to  be  an  universal  History, 
commencing  with  the  earliest  times,  and  terminating 
at  the  period  when  the  several  nations  of  whom  it 
treats  fell  under  the  power  of  Home.  Of  Home 
itself  there  is  only  given  a sketch  of  Us  origin,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  accounts  ; and  in  some  instances, 
as  in  the  ease  of  Parthia,  the  account  of  a nation  is 
carried  down  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  if  it  had  not 
licen  conquered  at  an  earlier  period.  Trogus  Fom- 
peius  seems  to  have  been  a very  common- place 
compiler  $ and,  therefore,  the  merit  of  his  work  is 
very  unequal.  A great  part  of  it  appears  to  lie  copied 
from  writers  of  no  great  ability  or  accuracy ; but 
sometimes,  as  in  the  sketch  given  of  the  Parthian 
Constitution,  the  materials  must  have  been  borrowed 


from  a better  source  ; and  we  thus  occasionally  glean  liutorism 
some  valuable  information,  which  we  could  not  easily  of 
find  elsewhere. 

The  anecdotes  of  Valerius  Maximus,  who  wrote  in  Valerios 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  afford  us  some  curious  purlieu-  Maximo*, 
lars  i but  the  accuracy  of  such  collections  is  never  to 
be  much  relied  upon,  as  the  authors  think  themselves 
at  liberty  to  transfer  any  striking  story  into  their 
pages  which  they  may  find  any  where  recorded,  with- 
out feeling  bound  to  examine  the  evidence  on  which 
it  rests,  or  to  strip  it  of  any  exaggeration  which  it 
may  bare  gathered  since  its  first  production. 

Here  then  we  shall  terminate  our  review  of  the  Reflection* 
Historians  of  Home.  We  mny  appear  to  have  dealt  °!J  the  dnty 
out  to  them  an  unequal  measure,  in  bestowing  more  u o* 
of  our  attention  on  some  and  less  upon  others  than 
they  may  be  thought  to  have  deserved.  But  our 
object  has  not  been  to  enter  into  a minute  criticism  of 
individual  writers,  but  chiefly  to  notice  those  defects 
in  ancient  History,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
general  causes,  and  to  be  referable  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  und  opinions  of  that  period  of  anti- 
quity with  which  we  have  been  concerned.  Wc  have 
entered  at  some  length  into  this  part  of  our  subject, 
not  certainly  from  any  wish  to  speak  with  severity  of 
any  individual  writer,  but  because  the  faults  which  we 
have  noticed,  have  exercised  a most  injurious  influ- 
ence on  modem  History  j nor  will  the  mischief  be 
removed,  till  both  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  its 
causes  be  fully  and  strongly  stated.  The  influence 
of  which  we  speak  may  be  traced  distinctly  through 
the  great  Italian  Historians,  and  those  of  the 
XVth  or  XVIth  centuries,  who  composed  their  works 
in  Latin,  down  to  the  French  und  English  Historians 
of  the  XVIIth,  and  even  of  the  XYIIIth  centu- 
ries. It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  habit,  of  regarding 
History  as  a literary  composition,  and  as  a source  of 
literary  fame  to  the  author j in  the  consequent 
neglect  of  plain  and  useful,  but  laborious  and  unosten- 
tatious subjects  of  inquiry,  and  an  excessive  attention 
to  all  that  was  ornamental,  whether  in  matter  or  style. 

It  was  a habit  which  encouraged  the  natural  indolence 
of  human  nature,  by  attaching  the  highest  fume  to 
that  which  required  least  trouble,  and  undervaluing 
the  labour  which  it  neglected  by  representing  it  as 
unnecessary  and  undignified.  From  this  alone  could 
have  sprung  that  preposterous  ambition  in  any  one 
individual  to  write  an  universal  History,  or  in  modern 
times  to  write  the  History  of  more  than  one  single 
century.  No  one  would  have  ever  attempted  such  u 
work,  if  any  just  notions  of  the  extent  of  a Historian's 
labour  hail  been  entertained  cither  by  writers  or 
readers. 

If  eloquent  narrative  or  ingenious  disquisition  may 
supply  the  place  of  deep  and  exact  knowledge,  then  in- 
deed we  may  profess  without  difficulty  to  write  Histo- 
ries as  extensive  as  we  please  in  their  range  of  time  and 
place.  But  if  no  man  cun  describe  any  period  as  he 
ought  to  do,  without  obtaining  us  nearly  as  possible  the 
knowledge  of  a contemporary  j it  is  obvious  that  this 
knowledge  can  only  be  gained  by  a general  study  of  all 
the  existing  memorials  of  that  period ; by  a perusal, 
not  only  of  its  Annalists  and  Historians,  but  of  its  Di- 
vines, Philosophers,  Poets,  Novelists,  and  writers  of  a 
still  more  fugitive  description,  from  whom  the  physical 
and  moral  state  of  society  at  any  one  time,  can  alone 
be  adequately  learned  j und  it  is  still  more  obvious. 
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Biography,  that  where  those  materials  are  ns  numerous  as  they  arc 
in  modern  times,  it  is  physically  impossible  for  one 
man  to  do  more  than  acquaint  himself  with  those 
which  relate  to  one  limited  period.  One  sacrifice  of 
selfishness  Is  thus  required  in  a Historian,  that  he 
should  resign  the  detail  of  many  brilliant  crus,  and 
satisfy  himself  with  one  alone,  and  that  perhaps  not 
the  most  attractive  j another,  and  perhaps  a greater, 
is  also  called  for,  that  the  quantity  of  his  writing 
should  not  he  in  proportion  to  that  of  his  reading  ; 
that  he  should  be  content  to  toil  through  many  a 
page,  without  informing  the  world  of  the  amount  of 
his  industry,  and  without  deriving  any  more  visible 
fruit  from  it,  than  the  increased  richness  and  sound- 
ness of  knowledge  which  will  transpire  through 
every  portion  of  his  work.  We  shall  be  told,  that 
this  is  to  expect  what  never  will  come  to  pass;  that 
he  who  has  taken  great  pains  will  always  wish  to  gain 
due  credit  for  it ; that  he  who  has  bestowed  much 
time  in  ascertaining  some  unimportant  fact,  will 


think  it  entitled  to  the  same  share  of  the  reader’s  Historians 
attention,  which  it  has  demanded  of  his  own.  It  may  ot  Nome, 
be,  indeed,  that  we  shall  never  see  a perfect  Historian} 
but  the  nearest  approaches  to  perfection  ore  ever 
gained  by  holding  up  to  all  aspirants  an  uncompro- 
mising standard,  and  by  requiring  them  to  strain 
every  faculty  to  the  utmost.  He  who  writes  for  the 
instruction  of  others,  has  entered  on  no  flower}’  path 
of  selfish  gratification  ; but  bas  undertaken  a sober 
and  solemn  duly  ; from  which,  os  from  every  other, 
selfishness  must  be  assiduously  excluded.  It  is  not 
fume,  however  brilliant,  or  any  self-satisfaction  in  the 
display  of  intellectual  excellence,  which  con  lawfully 
he  the  objects  of  a Historian  ; but  to  do  good  after 
his  measure,  by  the  conscientious  exercise  of  those 
faculties  which  God  has  given  him, — while  he  bears 
continually  in  humbling  remembrance,  the  end  for 
which  they  were  given,  and  the  guilt  either  of  abusing 
them  or  glorying  in  them. 
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Biography.  The  literary  annals  of  every  people  present  us  with 
crises,  to  account  for  which  has  been  the  labour  of  the 
From  learned  and  the  ingenious.  Among  these,  none  is  more 
*’ B‘  conspicuous  than  that  which  took  place  on  the  death 
of  Augustus,  and  none  has  excited  a greater  zeal  and 
482  diligence  of  inquiry  into  its  cause  and  origin  ; and 
Cause*  of  |**rbaps,  the  whole  history  of  Literature  does 

the  decline,  not  afford  an  instance  of  a revolution  so  naturally 
and  easily  explained.  The  learned  and  minute  Tira- 
hoschi  has  expended  on  this  subject  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  erudition  and  philosophy  ; lie  rejects 
all  the  hypotheses  of  his  predecessors,  and,  like  the 
surgeon  Antistius,  who  examined  the  corpse  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  pronounced  but  one  wound  mortal  in 
twenty-three,  allows  but  one  of  the  causes  assignable. 
This  is  the  licentious  character  of  the  times  ; for  the 
irruption  of  the . barbarians,  and  the  failure  of  the 
means  of  learning,  circumstances  which  the  Historian 
adduces  among  the  causes  which  accelerated  the  fall 
of  Roman  Literature,  had  no  influence  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius. 

TVmorali-  But  what,  it  may  bo  asked,  produced  this  licentious 
tbcRcmiuu  c^aracter  • ^d  did  it  not  prevail  in  a very  great  de- 
gree in  the  reign  of  Augustus  himself?  That  national 
vice  acts  powerfully  to  the  prejudice  of  excellence  in 
the  arts  of  imagination  is  an  obvious  truth  ; it  is  not, 
however,  a sufficient  solution  of  the  present  problem. 
The  Civil  troubles  which,  before  the  accession  of 
Augustus,  had  desolated  Italy,  by  depriving  the  people 
of  the  means  and  fruits  of  industry,  had  compelled  them 
to  subsist  by  rapine  or  military  violence  j while  the 
conquests  of  Lucullus,  by  opening  a readier  communi- 
cation with  the  East,  had  led  to  the  introduction  of 
i the  luxuries  and  vices  of  that  corrupted  portion  of  the 

globe.*  It  is  true  that  Augustus  gave  considerable 
attention  to  the  suppression  of  these  evils  ; but  judging 
from  the  writings  of  the  most  approved  and  popular 
authors  of  his  time,  his  Court  was  very  far  from  being 
moral ; the  effects  of  his  legislation,  indeed,  however 
salutary  as  regards  external  conduct,  could  not  have 

• Jam  MODEM  Synu  in  Ttbcrim  de/hutif  Oroide*, 

£l  tinguau i,  tl  morn,  rt  cum  tibiciite  chorda* 

Obliytiftt,  neennn  gmtilia  tympana  tecum 
herit,  1 1 ad  Circutn  jwiiw  proitare  pueUat.  Juv,  Sat . 3, 

VOL.  X. 


been  sensible  on  the  minds  of  his  subjects  to  any  Decline  of 
material  extent,  before  their  operation  was  effectually  I-*1”1 
paralysed  by  the  accession  of  Tiberius  ; who,  although  Poet,7- 
himself  a man  of  liberal  education,  and  not  a little 
self-complacent  on  that  account,  and  even  a Poet,  j|roBI 
(since  we  learn  from  Suetonius*  that  he  composed  a * 
lyrical  monody  on  the  death  of  Lucius  Ce&ar,  be-  to* 
sides  several  Poems  in  Greek,)  was  as  little  a patron  482. 
of  true  learning  as  be  was  of  morals. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  see  why  so  much  recon- 
dite learning  and  metaphysical  speculation  should  be 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  causes  which  seem 
incapable  of  escaping  the  ordinary  student  of  History. 

No  such  person  can  be  ignorant  that  the  pursuits  of 
science  and  literature  have,  in  all  countries,  been  cul- 
tivated with  an  ardour  jointly  proportional  to  their 
novelty,  and  to  the  encouragement  given  them  by 
power.  The  labours  of  the  early  Poets,  especially 
Ennius,  had  deeply  imbued  the  Romans  with  a desire 
of  inspecting  the  copious  sources  from  which  th«^ 
were  derived.  The  study  of  the  Greek  literature  was,  Exinnstloa 
in  consequence,  pursued  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  : of  Greek 
every  Greek  author  was  read,  ana  almost  every  Greek  literature, 
author  was  imitated.  It  wfts  exactly  at  this  juncture, 
when  the  excellence  of  literature  begun  to  he  more 
generally  and  more  acutely  felt  than  ut  any  preceding 
period,  that  the  policy  of  Augustus  employed  the  popu- 
lar sentiment  in  diverting  from  political  speculations 
what  little  remained  of  the  spirit  of  old  Rome.  Nothing 
therefore  could  be  more  natural,  and  we  might  say, 
more  necessary,  than  the  literary  perfection  which  fol- 
lowed. Every  department  of  Greek  literature  which 
the  Romans  were  capable  of  appropriating,  now  at- 
tained the  highest  excellence  which  its  transplanted 
state  would  allow.  Ilut  as  the  Romans  were  a people 
of  slender  inventive  faculties,  the  resources  of  Greece 
were  no  sooner  exhausted,  than  the  main  stimulus  to 
literary  exertion  ceased ; and  when,  about  the  same 
period,  the  patronage  which  had  given  action  to  this 
stimulus  was  removed,  it  is  nothing  astonishing  that 
we  should  meet  with  that  languor  which  is  the  sure 
consequence  of  preternatural  excitement,  mental  as 
well  as  bodily,  political  as  well  as  individual. 

• T*b.  c,  70t 
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Biography.  The  effect  of  these  circumstance*  is  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous even  in  the  later  writings  of  Ovid.  His 
genius  and  his  habits  would  not  admit  of  his  using 
any  other  vehicle  of  his  feelings  than  verse  j but  the 
brilliant  and  luxuriant  invention  which  created  the 
florid  fabric  of  the  Metamorphoaea,  and  the  elegant 
and  elaborate  texture  of  the  Heroic  EpislUt,  decayed 
when  withdrawn  from  the  sunshine  of  contemporary 
fame.  Of  this  decay  be  was  himself  perfectly  sensi- 
ble :*  and  all  the  vaunting  anticipations  of  immortality 
which  he  put  forth  in  the  peroration  of  his  Melamor- 
phvtct,  had  no  power  to  excite  him  to  write  for  pos- 
terity while  the  countenance  of  C«sar  was  adverse. 
And  if  such  could  be  the  effect  which  the  mere  absence 
of  Court  favour  produced  on  the  vein  of  a Poet  of 
great  genius,  extensive  reading,  patient  labour,  and 
devotion  to  the  opinion  of  posterity,  we  might,  in  the 
absence  of  additional  facts,  form  a tolerably  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  state  of  Poetry  under  the  most  brutal  and 
flagitious  tyranny  which  the  ancient  world  ever  beheld. 
The  only  just  subject  for  wonder  is,  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  we  meet  with  any  one  Poet  of  eminence  during 
the  rule  of  the  first  Carsars ; nothing  but  the  irresis- 
tible energy  of  genius,  it  might  be  supposed,  could 
impel  a man  to  place  his  sentiments  on  puper,  when  a 
look  or  a gesture  might  incur  the  suspicion  of  a capri- 
cious despot,  or  furnish  lucrative  employment  to  an 
alert  and  vigilant  informer.  Even  those  Poets  who 
escaped  the  fearful  results  of  Imperial  caprice  had 
little  encouragement,  at  a time  in  which  the  highest 
authority  in  the  State  meditated  the  removal  of  the 
statues  of  Virgil  from  the  public  libraries,  and  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  works  of  Hoincr.f 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  earliest  conspi- 
cuous victim  of  the  new  policy  was  a Poet.  The  pure 
faith,  the  chivalrous  honour,  the  devoted  patriotism  of 
Da  i sL's (i eh  w a.mci's,  are  themes  which  can  scarcely  be 
mentioned,  without  a desire  to  linger  on  their  contem- 
plation i yet  it  belongs  to  this  department  of  our  work 
to  do  no  more  than  mention  that  be  was,  as  bis  charac- 
ter would  lead  us  to  suppose,  a Poet.  His  principal 
work  was  a translation  of  Aratus,  an  author  on  whom 
the  Homans  were  fond  of  exercising  their  metaphraatic 
abilities. $ The  following  elegant  Eoigram  is  ascribed 
to  him  : 


Gerauuii- 

CUJ. 


Thau*  purr,  adArieto  giant  dun i ludtt  in  Htbrv, 

Feigatt  inturffn*  pout iert  rnptt  aqua* : 

Dutuque  imm  f mrtfi  rapt  do  IraAerrntur  at  am  me, 

AAiudit,  Arn  ! tnterum  tubtiea  Into  caput. 

Orba  quad  r avemtam  mater  dam  eonderel  vmg, 

“ Hoc  peprri  gamma,  ccatera,"  durttf"  «f *a." 

To  him,  as  a brother  of  the  lyre,  Ovid  dedicated  bis 
Fatti  ; and  in  this  character  he  ia  spoken  of  by  the  same 


• Da  teniant  /tarn : thidHt  qitoque  fretna  remit!  t 
Daritar  ft  digitis  fitlcrm  turn  mrit. 

Jmpetut  iUr  nacer,  f mi  vatum  pect&ra  nutrif, 

Qtti  pritu  im  ttnAi*  fate  tolrial,  abnt. 

Fix  r exit  ad  parti*  • via  tvmfx  Muta  tabrlix 
Impanit  pigrat  petti  coacltt  mount. 

Pont.  lib.  iv.  elff.  2. 

The  whole  of  which  U a valuable  irtuslrauou  of  our  prraeot 
position. 

t Suet.  Cmlig.  34. 

j TU»  translation  has  also  been  asrribrd  to  the  Emperor 
Domitian.  who.^it  U well  known,  aflW'tr.!  flic  title  of  Germanirar 
“ Sani  rfrartiut,"  «* jn  llrin»in«,  **  ri.httr  me  I.utitUe  pcrv*tu*tum 
Ara/cantm  radieem.  q*i  Duimitiaao  f temri  permit  tttad  ad*rrcbat ; 
mt  vert  omatab  irnn/e  nt.  pro  Itmni/iam*  (irnaaairtrm  ob  invidiam 
rtoiot  nu  in  plrruqut  rxempUnbut  rue  rrpantum.”  .Xatm  ttt  Vale- 
riutn  Flaccum,  ad  imt. 


Poet  in  hia  epistle  to  Suilius.*  His  death  produced  Decline  of 
a Monody  from  the  pen  of  C.  Lutorius  Priscus,  a hatin 
Roman  Knight,  which,  however,  proved  fatal  to  its  **oct^y• 
author.  For,  being  by  the  Senate  accused  of  having 
composed  it  during  the  illness  of  its  subject,  the  un-  Aro™ 
fortunate  Poet  was  condemned  to  death.  With  Ger-  g-j  * 
manic  us  expired  the  last  twilight  glimmerings  of  the 
Augustan  day.  All  tlmt  we  huve  to  record  after  him  48^. 
is  night,  illuminated  indeed  awhile  by  a few  splendid 
constellations,  but  at  length  subsiding  into  the  gross 
and  starless  darkness  of  barbarism. 

In  our  sketch  of  the  earlier  poetical  literature  of  the  Didactic 
Romans,  we  have  already  noticed  the  influence  which  *nt*  **P*C 
the  Epic  and  Didactic  Muses  exercised  in  Latium,  ^ 
from  the  time  when  Poetry  first  began  to  possess  a 
sensible  existence  in  the  language.  There  were  many 
reasons  why  this  should  he  the  CAM;  their  stern  and 
masculine  beauty,  their  regulated  and  decorous  march, 
and  their  faultless  and  uodistorted  proportions,  were 
calculated  to  give  then),  iu  the  eyes  of  a Homan,  at- 
tractions far  superior  to  any  producible  by  their  less 
severe,  hut  less  Roman  sisters.  The  success  with 
which  they  hud  been  courted  by  XcviuB,  excited  the 
emulation  of  Ennius ; and  his  example  at  once  made 
his  countrymen  familiar  with  their  beauties, and  jealous 
of  his  honours.  Virgil,  at  length,  by  increasing  the 
difficulties  of  future  aspirants  to  their  favours, -only 
increased  the  motives  to  emulation.  Hut  the  main 
efficient  cause  which  directed  the  energies  of  succeed- 
ing Poets  in  these  channels,  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  in 
the  condition  of  the  period,  which  naturally  suggested 
to  those  writers  whose  prudence  bore  any  proportion 
tp  their  genius,  the  necessity  of  adopting  such  argu- 
ment* as  had  the  least  connection  with  existing  cir- 
cumstances. f Claudius,  it  is  true,  patronised  literature, 
and  even  usserted  literary  pretensions  ; but  he  did  not 
affect  to  be  a Poet,  nor  could  Poetry,  by  any  possibility, 
have  attracted  his  regard.  He,  therefore,  caused  no 
alteration  in  the  poetical  character  of  the  time. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  modern  Latin  imi- 
tations of  the  Georgia ; a circumstance  which  may, 
in  some  degree,  qualify  our  suprisc,  when  wc  find  an 
ancient  author  attempting  to  continue  them.  Virgil, 
in  his  beautiful  episode  of  the  old  Corycian  agricultu- 
rist, appears,  with  consummate  art,  insensibly  led  into 
a digression  on  trees  and  flowers ; and  then,  suddenly 
appearing  to  discover  that  he  has  wandered  from  the 
direct  track,  he  exclaims  : 

**  Vtrum  Axe  ip*  ? equidem,  ipatiir  exclamu  ini  quit, 

Frmteetv,  tUqut  AUI*  putt  mt  ptamurtiuda  reimqua »** 


Lucira  Jcxtv*  Mookratvs  Columella,  of  Cadiz  in  Columella. 
Spain,  an  author  who  is  generally  referred  to  the  lime  of 
Claudius,  took  the  hint,  and  yielded  to  the  importunate 
entreaties  of  his  friend  Silvinus,  that  he  would  make  the 
Xth  Book  of  his  work  on  Farming,  which  was  to  com- 
prise the  art  of  Gardenings  continuation  of  the  Georgia. 

The  work  is  still  extnnt.  It  very  much  resembles  the 
labours  of  modern  Latin  Poets  ; the  style,  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  imagery  of  Virgil  arc  closely  copied  j 
and  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  it  has  received  from 
the  Critics  very  high  commendation.  It  cannot,  how- 


• Epnf.  Pont.  lib.  v.  ep.  B. 

•f-  ” Sec* rut  licet  .Karan,  Rututamqmr  frrvcem 

Commit  tat  aulli  grant  e*t  perctutut  Achitlet, 

At it  multlam  qu**itH4  I/tfUu,  urnamqur  ttquutiu." 

Juv.  Sat.  1.  162, 
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Lucan. 


Biography,  ever,  be  denied  that  the  Poem  of  Columella  is  rather 
~v  a chaste  and  elegant  study  after  a great  master,  than 
From  m bold  noble  effort  of  original  genius,  kindling  at 
the  torch  of  a kindred  spirit. 

Columella  expressed  himself  content'  to  be  the  ri«d 
of  Virgil ; a sentiment  which,  however  chargeable 
with  self-complacency,  is  modest  in  comparison  of 
those  which  were  held  by  almost  all  contemporary  and 
succeeding  Epic  writers,  whose  ridiculous  ambition  to 
surpass  the  most  perfect  pid  polished  models,  intro* 
daced  into  Latin  Poetry  a character  of  exaggeration 
and  caricature,  which  conspired  with  the  causes  before 
noticed  to  accelerate  the  final  ruin  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture. The  author  most  deeply  imbued  with  this  per- 
nicious vanity  was  Lucan,  whose  rank  among  Latin 
Poets  requires  us  to  give  a slight  sketch  of  his  life, 
which  will  also  be  serviceable  in  illustrating  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  regard  to  Literature,  during  the 
period  in  which  he  flourished, 

Marcos  Ann x us  Lccanus,*  the  son  of  AimamsMella 
and  At  ilia,  was  born  wt  Cordova  in  Spain,  and  instructed 
in  philosophy  and  polite  literature  by  Palermo n,  Virgi- 
nias, and  Cornu tus.  His  talents  were  conspicuous  at 
an  early  age  : Seneca,  in  his  consolation  to  Helvia, 
calls  him,  **  Marcum , hUmdixsimum  pvtnim,  ad  cmjus  con- 
spec  turn  nulia  potest  durare  tristitia.  * His  first  poetical 
effort  was  a panegyric  on  Nero  at  the  quinquennial 
poetical  contest,  called  the  Aeron'm,  from  its  founder, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  vanquished  the  Emperor 
himself  :f  but  it  is  well  observed  by  Tiraboscbt,  that 
Lucan  was  dead  before  the  second  celebration  of  the 
Acronia , and  Suetonius, Tacitus,  and  Dio,  are  all  agreed 
on  the  fact  that  Nero  was  victor  in  the  first.  J Such, 
at  least,  is  the  order  preserved  by  Suetonius  ; but  Sta- 
tius, in  bis  Gmcthiiacoa,  places  first  in  order  the  Poem 
called  Mara,  or  Heetoris  /yfro,  His  next  com- 

position was  a Satire  called  Incenditm  Urhis , on  the  in- 
famous conduct  of  Nero  in  the  conflagration  at  Rome. 
Afterwards  he  produced  a Poem  called  Kotik  «*«*«*<?,  and 
then  his  great  work,  the  Phanalta.  He  was  then  re- 
called from  Athens,  where  he  bad  been  residing,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Roman  youth,  by  Nero,  who 
treated  him  with  familiarity,  and  bestowed  on  him  the 
office  of  Qu&itcr.  Although  affecting  to  admire  the 
genius  of  Lucan,  it  is  probable  that  the  Prince  was 
anxious  to  maintain  a close  observation  over  a yonng 
man  whose  talents  awakened  liis  envy,  and  whose 
high  spirit  and  free  sentiments  aroused  his  fears.  The 
subject  of  the  Phartalia  was  especially  critical  at  that 
period  j the  history  of  the  rise  of  that  intolerable 
tyranny  under  which  the  nation  was  groaning,  and  the 
remembrance  of  times  alike  free  and  happy,  could  not 
be  contemplated  with  safety  to  the  Imperial  despot. 
Lucan  was  not  content  with  merely  placing  this  ex- 
citing picture  before  the  eyes  of  the  fellow-citizens  j 
but  he  openly  advocated  the  character  and  policy  of 
Pompcy  ; he  as  openly  execrated  the  motives  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  into  which  he  entered  ; and,  after 
presenting  his  loaders  with  a highly  coloured  descrip- 
tion of  the  miseries  and  horrors  which  it  originated. 


* Sort.  Fit.  Lie. 

t “ Prima  mg  mil  erptrimanta  in  Nerrnu  laudibttt  drill,  f m'»- 
juenmih  errtamimr."  Suet.  Fit.  Lnc.  This  poem  >«  called  Orpkrui : 
it  probably  complimented  the  Emperor  on  hi*  celebrity  as  a 
maaidan. 

1 Tlrabotehl,  Stan*  della  jxit.  Itai.  ton.  U,  lib.  L cap.  x.  bcx.  4. 

4 SUL  Sflv.  lib.  IL  7. 


he  crowned  his  period  with  a compliment  to  Nero, 
which,  ai  ibe  Emperor  could  not  fall  to  perceive,  was 
a tissue  of  the  bitterest  irony  * " Crimes  and  atrocities 
themselves,”  says  the  Poet,  u ore  welcome  as  the  price 
of  Nero  !'* 

Such  being,  in  all  probability,  the  motives  of  Nero, 
and  such  being  the  undoubted  character  of  Lucan,  it 
was  aot  to  be  expected  that  a reciprocity  even  of 
external  courtesies  could  long  subsist  between  them. 
I be  real  sentiments  of  the  latter  were  no  secret  to 
the  Emperor,  nor  were  pains  taken  to  disguise  them  j 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Poet  could  not  brook  the 
observation  to  which  his  conduct  wn*  exposed,  and  he 
was  little  anxious  to  manifest  a regard  to  it.  Envy, 
indignation,  and  policy,  at  length  prompted  the  Em- 
peror to  suppress  the  writings  of  Lurmi,  and  to  re- 
quire him  never  to  write  Poetry  again.  The  proverbial 
irritability  of  the  poetic  race,  combined  with  the 
impetuous  temperament  of  the  particular  Poet,  hurled 
back  the  mandate  with  defiance,  in  a bitter  Satire  on 
the  Emperor  nod  bis  adhereut*.  At  length,  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Pis©,  Lucan  assumed  a conspicuous  fwrt ; 
and,  principally  through  the  total  disregard  of  secrecy, 
which  he,  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasion#,  evinced 
that  conspiracy  was  divulged.  On  hi#  apprehension 
his  former  constancy  failed  him,  and,  being  required 
to  surrender  bis  accomplices,  lie  ntimrd  hi*  innocent 
mother.  But  his  death  was  determined . Ids  only 
privilege  was  the  choice  of  the  mode,  which  be  ex- 
ercised by  having  the  veins  of  his  arm*  opened.  With 
the  true  ruling  passion  of  a Poet,  his  lust  message  to 
his  father  regarded  the  correction  of  some  verses,  and 
his  last  words  were  a quotation  from  the  rharsaUa, 
which  describes  the  death  of  a soldier  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  his  own. 

Independently  of  Its  intrinsic  merits,  on  the  subject 
of  which  Critics  are  little  agreed,  the  P Minolta  is 
valuable,  as  presenting  a faithful  picture,  both  of  the 
disposition  of  its  author,  anil  the  literary  character  of 
the  times.  To  the  former  of  these  must  be  attributed 
those  historical  misstatements  and  suppressions  which 
favour  the  cause  of  Pompcy,  and  which  have  afforded 
ample  materials  for  ostentatious  censure  to  modern 
Critics  j while  the  whole  character  of  the  Poem, 
turbid,  exaggerated,  and  laborious,  and  the  commen- 
dations indiscriminately  bestowed  on  it  by  succeeding 
Poets  of  high  reputation,!  sufficiently  indicate  the 
prevalent  taste  of  the  period  included  between  the 
age  of  Augustus  and  the  Baal  extinction  of  the  Roman 
literature  and  language.  Quine  Lilian,  indeed,  with 
his  usual  superiority  to  the  depraved  sentiment*  of  his 


* (fund  Mi  mm  eiiam  w/iw  fmtm  Neram 

Jmvratrf  r tom,  tnngn#i/n*  ceftrua  pa  matin 

Jtt/gna  i trie,  cvlmau/nc  tut)  ttreirt  ‘1 'annuli 

Aurtt  niii  in- arum  pot  nit  pint  Min  tfifanimm  i 

Jem,  nihtl,  4 Mrperi,  fvrritmer  / KOUAM  It**,  NBFA*Otra 

Mac  Mr.Rccnc  PLAianrr !-  et 

Lnc.  Phan,  lih,  i.  V,  33. 

+ It  will  not  be  iwe*a*»ry  to  transcribe  the  various “ TnUmonim 
lie  Pncnrnt,”  which  mav  be  fomxl  prrfeed  to  aknoat  any  edition 
of  this  Port.  Stalins  has  written  1.14  bemdecaayUnbu?  of  the 
moat  estracanaiit  euiofy  os  Lucan  ; but  three  will  comprise  their 
whole  essence : 

“ .IttallAt  ft  duos  n m/m  faults 

GfMto  nobiuor  MEl.ETE 

Bxtin,  MANTUA,  pboyocajib  sou  ! !** 

Similarly  Martial,  (lib.  vll.  ep,  81.) 

* Ht *•  mrf'rtt  fuhm  It  ttrria , Lrnmtt,  r Iniuiet, 

Mtstut  CmstuUw  Detit  tti  euet  aqua r .*'* 
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Biography.  a^e>  considers  Lucan  more  of  an  Orator  than  a Poet ; 

yet  his  manner  of  delivering  his  opinion  plainly  dis- 
covers how  little  it  was  in  unison  with  that  of  the 
public.*  Modern  Critics  are  seldom  temperate  in  their 
views  of  this  writer  } while  some  regard  him  as  equal, 
and  even  superior,  to  Virgil,  others  consider  his  Poem 
only  a*  a mass  of  defects,  scarcely  relieved  by  an 
accidental  excellence.  His  extravagances  have  been 
frequently  commented  on  ; and  we  think  ourselves 
discharged  from  the  obligation  of  retailing  the  un- 
merciful  preface  of  Burmann,  and  the  scarcely  less 
intolerant  observations  of  Spence. 

Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  Lucan  is  said 
to  have  written  a Book  of  Saturnalia,  ten  Books  of 
S giver,  a Tragedy  called  Medea,  and  fourteen  Salticez 
Fabuler,  or  Dramatic  Ballets.  Some  confound  the 
Kordeamrsiee  with  the  Urbis  Incendium,  but  wc  are  jus- 
tified in  the  distinction  made  above  by  the  epitaph,  or 
**  encomion ,"  written  on  Lucan  by  Pomponius  Sabinus, 
who  recognises  two  Poems  of  similar  argument : 

Mine  “ Sgktr’'  GEM1XXQUE  " Fares, *’  See. 

His  wife  Polla  Argentaria  also  was  a literary  character, 
and  is  said,  not  without  some  colour  of  probability, 
to  have  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  Phartalia. 

The  uncle  of  Lucun  was  the  celebrated  Luc  tbs  An- 
n.eus  Seneca,  the  question  regarding  the  genuineness  of 
whose  Tragedies  is  one  of  some  obscurity.  All  the  ma- 
nuscripts uniformly  present  the  title  “ L.  Annoei  Seneca:." 
This  renders  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  work  is 
not  genuine,  unless  we  conceive  that  there  existed  some 
other  Lucius  Anna:us  Seneca,  who  might  be  its  author. 
But  Martial, t in  speaking  of  the  family,  mentions  only 
two  os  celebrated  ; Statius  mentions  none  but  the 
Philosopher  ;!  and  Quinctilian,  also,  who  cites  a verse 
from  the  Medea  of  Seneca, § mentions  the  Philosopher 
only,  concerning  whom  he  observes  in  another  place, || 
that  he  excelled  in  almost  every  department  of  lenraing, 
and  that  his  speeches.  Poems,  epistles,  and  dialogues, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  public.^}  Again  he  alludes  to 
a discussion  which  took  place  between  Pomponias 
Secundus  and  Seneca,  relative  to  an  expression  of  the 
Tragedian  Attius  ; and  as  Pomponius  was  himself  aTra- 
gediati,  and  a Tragedian  was  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy, it  is  supposed  that  Seneca  hud  a nearer  interest 
in  the  subject  than  that  of  a mere  lover  of  such  litera- 
ture. The  testimony  of  Martial,  it  most  be  confessed, 
is  urged  also  on  the  opposite  side;  in  another  place  he 
calls  the  family  of  Seneca,"  doctiSenecee  ter  nutucranda 
doinus;"  but  in  reply  to  this,  it  is  said,  that  these  words 
are  only  equivalent  to  the  *'  duosqne  .Senecas,  unicumque 
Luca  mi  m ' of  the  same  author,  which  words  allude  to 
Lucius  and  Marcus.  This  is,  after  nil,  the  best  testi- 
mony that  can  be  adduced  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  Tragedies  of  Seneca.  The  next  is  that  of  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,**  who  very  circumstantially  distinguishes 
between  the  Philosopher  and  the  Tragedian  : 

“ .Von  ywrtrf  (ardtibu  prepotent  atumtui 
Ft tcmitduin  ciet,  kic  pulet  Irgemdum  ; 

Qitarmm  INC*  c idit  huptdmm  Platomn , 

mum  man  el  Xtronem  : 

Orchestra*,  ALTER  EttHpidit, 

nctMimfarib"  .fltchylnm  teummtms, 

Au*  ttUihnm  tonure  Thetpim." 

tftdlcam  nentio,  marit  aratoribtu  omdm  poetu 
randtu.  JJuinrt.  lib.  x.  c.  i. 

t MatL  lib.  i.  «p.  62!  t Emcom.  LucmnL 

S Uutnct.  lib.  ix.  c.  2.  a Ibid.  lib. *.  c.  1. 

* ibid.  lib.  viii.  c.  3.  ••  Cttrm.  x.  aJ  Mugn.FeL 
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But  the  testimony  of  this  author  is,  as  we  have  Decline  of 
before  hod  occasion  to  notice,  of  very  small  value.  Lft,in 
That  of  Paulus  Diaconus  is  absolutely  of  none.  His  t 
words  are,  “ hujut  (sc.  A 'eronit)  temponbus  potter  ptdlt- 
bant  Homer,  Lucanus,  Juvenalis,  et  Persius,  Scneeaque 
Tragicus  there  is  nothing  in  this  sentence  to  show 
that  the  Philosopher  teas  not  meant ; because  the 
writer  is  speaking  of  him  only  in  his  poetical  capacity. 

But  even  supposing  a contradistinction  intended,  we 
cannot,  in  a question  of  this  nature,  place  very  implicit 
reliance  on  a writer  who  has  referred  Plutarch  to  the 
age  of  Nero  ! t On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  evidence 
of  antiquity  appears  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the 
Philosopher.  Be  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca,  however, 
the  production  of  whom  they  may,  they  are  Poems  of 
great  beauty  and  high  antiquity ; and  though  our 
readers  may  not  be  disposed,  with  Scaliger,f  to  con- 
sider them  equal  to  any  Greek  Tragedies,  und  superior 
in  brilliancy  and  elegance  to  Euripides,  they  must  allow 
that  they  contain  a great  deal  of  fine  Poetry  and  sound 
Philosophy.  That  they  are  not  the  production  of 
modern  forgery  is  clear,  since  they  have  been  quoted 
not  only  by  Quinctilian,  as  cited  above,  but  by  Vale- 
rius Probus, $ Tcrentianus.il  Luctatius,5[  (the  Scholia* 
on  Statius,)  and  Priscinn.*  * However,  we  must  admit 
that  the  Ocdaria,  if  written  by  the  Philosopher,  could 
never  have  been  published  during  his  life,  a*  it  is 
nothing  less  than  a catalogue  of  the  enormities  of 
Nero,  thrown  into  bold  relief  by  strong  poetical 
colouring.!  f It  might  indeed  be  urged,  that  instances 
arc  not  wonting  of  Poets  who  defied  the  Imperial  dis- 
pleasure; but  this  is  little  probable  in  the  case  of 
Seneca,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  Claudius. 

With  much  intrinsic  merit,  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca  State  of 
possess  an  additional  claim  to  interest,  as  the  only  Drau<>. 
entire  productions  of  the  Latin  Melpomene  which  have 
survived  the  injuries  of  time  and  barbarism.  While 
they  serve  to  confirm  the  assertion  of  Horace  con- 
cerning the  tragic  spirit  and  happy  daring  of  Roman 
bards,  they  exhibit  throughout  the  strongest  evidence 
that  they  were  composed  for  the  closet,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, at  this  period,  the  legitimate  Drama  of 
Rome  was  nearly  extinct. 

The  correspondent  of  Seneca,  Pomponius  Secundus,  Pomponius 
to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,  appears  to  have  been  Secundus. 
the  only  person  who  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the 
reformation  of  the  Roman  Stage.  Quinctilian  con- 
siders him  the  first  of  Latin  Tragedians;!!  and  the 
elder  Pliny,  as  we  learn  from  his  nephew,^  had  writ- 
ten a life  of  him  in  two  Books.  Besides  these  unex- 
ceptionable testimonies  to  his  excellence,  we  have  the 
no  less  valuable  authority  of  Tacitus,l|||  for  pronoun- 
cing him  **  a man  of  elegant  habits  and  splendid 
talents."  What  is  most  important  in  illustration  of  his 


• Paul.  Disc.  Misr.  Htti.  lib.  viii. 

f trA*  p r A.  Plutarch,  it  is  true,  lived  under  that  Emperor, 
bat  must. hive  kwn  a minor  when  bo  died,  whereas  it  is  obvious 
that  Piuilus  tliouglit  otherwise  * Seal.  Part.  lib.  r.  e.  6. 

$ Y'al.  Prob.  Uramm.  last.  lib.  i.  dr  at/Hab.  met.  putt. 

■ II  TerenL  M«ur.  dr  met.  ttmcvl-  et  dr  mrt.  Htmdevua. 

* Lurt.  lib.  «v.  Tkeb.  ••  Prise,  lib.  ri. 

ft  Wc  bare  confined  ourselves,  in  giving  A sketch  of  this  ques- 
tion, to  nnrient  testimony  only.  Those  who  wish  to  prosecute 
the  subject  may  consult  tlie  works  of  .fu<tas  Lipsius,  llciaaiut. 
Erasmus,  and  Scaliger  ; and  Bruosoy’s  The  Mrt  dr*  Ones. 

XI  Quinct  lib  x.  c.  I.  fi  Ilia.  lib.  iii.  cp.  5. 

till  Tac.  A mm.  v.  rUi, 
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opinions  of  dramatic  excellence,  is  an  anecdote  of  him 
related  by  Pliny,  which  proves  that  he  was  an  enemy 
to  the  prevalent  fashion  of  writing  for  the  closet. 
Whenever  his  friends  suggested  an  improvement,  he 
always  replied,  “I  appeal  to  the  public."  Rut  this 
example  was  unsupported,  and  accordingly  we  find  no 
traces  of  eminent  dramatic  success  after  his  time,  unless 
we  arc  to  except  one  ViaciNics,  who  wrote  Comedies 
both  on  the  old  and  new  school,  and  M 'uniambics,  and 
who  i6  celebrated  by  the  younger  Pliny*  as  a paragon 
of  universal  perfection.  Rut  Pliny's  extravagant  com- 
mendations, and  . bis  expression  '*  circd  me  tantum 
benignifatc  nimid  czceuit,"  coupled  with  the  gross  ego- 
tism of  the  writer,  and  independent  of  all  other  support, 
justly  render  this  evidence  suspicious.  Matrrntb,  as 
wc  learn  from  Tacitus,  t wrote  three  Tragedies,  entitled, 
Cato,  Mtdea,  and  Thyestes ; and  Martial  has  this  Epigram 
on  ScjCva  Memor,  brother  of  Tumus  the  Satirist : 

" Clam  fmnde  Jovit,  Romani  fnnia  cothnrni. 

Spiral  A pci  It  a red di tut  arte  AIrmt>r.*\ 

Varro.  Varro,  also,  is  thus  mentioned  by  the  same  author  : 

*'  Carre,  Sopli<*cIeu  non  infieiaode  colhnmo, 

Art  mount  in  CalnbrA  tutpu-iendr  lyr6,"  Ace  § 

Whether  " Calabra  lyra"  alludes  to  Horace  or  Ennius, 
is  a question  which  must  remain  undecided  until  the 
works  of  this  Poet  arc  found.  It  seems  that  he  was 
also  a Mimogrnpher ; and,  apparently,  composed  a 
piece  of  this  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  Phasma  of  a 
certain  Catullus  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  (Sat.  8.) 

Seneca's  Of  the  Epigrams  ascribed  to  Seneca,  it  is  needless 

Epigrams.  (©  say  more  than  that  they  are  so  exquisitely  frigid,  that 
they  become  sometimes  amusing, — os  the  extremes  of 
beat  and  cold  are  said  to  produce  similar  sensations. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  the  doggrel  which 
they  contain  could  ever  fall  from  the  pen  of  the 
Tragedian,  and  the  undoubted  author  of  a work  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded,  and  which  wc  now 
come  more  particularly  to  consider,  the  curious  and 
celebrated  ’AxoxoXori'vTawc.  Rut  here  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  premise  a few  words  on  the  state  of  Satiri- 
cal literature  in  the  ugc  of  the  first  Emperors. 

Satire.  The  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  produc- 

tion of  Satire,  are  not  always  the  most  propitious  to 
its  publication.  As  the  objects  of  Satire  are  vice  and 
» folly,  wherever  they  predominate,  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous of  necessity  become  Satirists,  and  even  where 
nature  denies,  indignation  prompts  the  verse.  Rut 
the  misfortune  is,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Satirist  can  rarely  disclose  his  opinions  with  safety  ; 
and  this  was  eminently  the  case  in  the  age  of  the 
early  Emperors.  Under  those  capricious  tyrants  all 
literary  occupation  was  unsafe  ; but  to  name  an  indi- 
vidual wras  almost  certain  destruction. ||  ALlius  Satur- 
ninus,  for  writing  satirical  verses  on  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpcian  rock  Sextius 
Vestilius,  Mamcrcus  Scaurus,  ana  Sextus  Paconinous, 
all  suffered  death  on  conviction  or  suspicion  of  similar 
offences  ; and  Caius  Cnminius,  a Homan  Knight,  who 

• Plia.  lib.  ri.  ep.  21.  f Dial,  tie  Orat.  as.  3. 

X Mart.  lib.  zl.  rp.  10.  ( Lib.  r.  ep.  31. 

| “ Pont  Tigrliinum,  ttedi  luctbit  in  Mb, 

QhA  tiantti y ardent,  jut  Jtxo  gut  tare  fumant, 

Kt  latum  rn.edu 1 tulcun  dtdncit  or  mi.'' 

Juv.  Smt.  1.  155. 

Whatever  them  corrupt  and  inexplicable  line*  may  he  nappoaed 
to  intend  literally,  die  general  meaning  is  •ufflcieutly  clear. 

S Dio-  Caa*.  Uh.  lvii./ir. ; Toe.  Ann.  vL  9,  29,  39 
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had  been  equally  guilty,  was  with  difficulty  saved  Decline  of 
through  the  intercession  of  hi»  brother.  Nor  was  it  Latin 
much  less  perilous  to  attack  vice  in  the  abstract  j the  P°*try- 
ilty  are  always  disposed  to  appropriate  what  they  * 

ow  to  be  merited  j and  if,  on  any  occasion,  the  con- 
science of  the  Emperor  acquitted  a Poet,  there  were 
those  around  him  whose  internal  admonitions  were  less 
readily  pacified.  It  is  therefore  a remarkable  phenome- 
non that  this  period  produced  uny  Satire  at  nil ; and  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  few  whose  virtuous 
indignation  surpassed  their  worldly  prudence,  were 
careful,  while  they  gave  vent  to  the  ebullition  of  re- 
volting integrity,  to  adopt  what  they  regarded  a safe 
degree  of  obscurity.  If  this  was  necessary  in  the 
time  of  Juvenal,  as  that  Poet  intimates  that  it  was,* 
it  was  incalculably  more  so  in  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  treating.  Various,  therefore,  were  the  methods 
resorted  to  by  those  who  felt  themselves  unable  to 
stem  the  exuberance  of  the  satiric  vein.  Lucan  con- 
cealed it  beneath  ironical  adulation  ; Persius  resorted 
to  obscure  and  intricate  metaphor  and  significant  per- 
sonification. During  the  life  of  Claudius,  Seneca, 
although  he  had  personal  as  well  as  public  motives  of 
dislike  to  that  weak  and  unjust  Prince,  suppressed  his 
real  feelings  with  what  may  be  thought  something 
more,  or  perhaps  less,  than  fortitude;  for,  iu  his  letter 
to  Polybius,  the  freedtuan  of  Claudius,  written  while 
he  was  smarting  under  the  Emperor's  displeasure,  he 
calls  him,  “the  truly  gentle,"  44  whose  first  virtue  is 
clemency/’  44  whose  memory  comprehends  all  the 
maxims  of  the  sages/'  and,  at  last,  44 the  great  and 
most  illustrious  Deity  !"  Rut  when  the  base  object 
of  his  baser  adulation  was  no  longer  accessible  to  its 
solicitations,  he  seems  to  have  determined  to  make 
tbc  most  ample  possible  atonement  for  the  expressions 
wrung  from  him  by  urgent  misery  and  misplaced  hope : 
and  he  who  on  earth  was  a present  God,  in  the  regions 
of  disembodied  spirits  becomes  the  kindred  associate 
of  pumpkins  ! The  contrast  which  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Nero  presented  to  that  of  his  brutish  predeces- 
sor, afforded  a favourable  opportunity  for  undisguised 
expression  of  opinion ; and  this  facility  scemtkl  in- 
creased in  the  case  of  Seneca,  in  consequence  of  his 
relative  situation  with  regard  to  the  new  Monarch. 

The  ’Airoiro\^*t/**TA'<Trt,  therefore,  speaks  a plain  and  ’AvoxnAa 
unfettered  language  ; it  is  evidently  the  production  of 
a hand  cxpntiating  and  exulting  in  the  removal  of  its 
manacle, t and,  as  it  is  the  only  Satire  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  these  times  have  transmitted  to  us,  it  would 
be  valuable,  even  had  it  no  other  merit  than  curiosity. 

It  is  also  curious  ns  u specimen  of  the  Varronian 
Satire,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  we  have  else- 
where discussed. 

Rut  indeed  the  'AiroxoXorvvTtetfi*  is  a piece  of  great 
intrinsic  merits,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its  originality, 
or  at  least,  its  original  air  ; for  whatever  the  compo- 
sitions of  Varro  may  have  been,  it  bears  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  any  anterior  extant  Latin 
production.  The  title  itself  is  extremely  ingenious, 
being  a kind  of  caricature  of  the  £xo0«W<*,  or 
avaOauaiuiatt,  by  which  it  is  intimated  that,  instead  of 
being  translated  to  the  condition  and  society  of  the 


* Vide  Juv.  Sat.  1.  parrim.  prcsirrtim  sub  fin. 
f " Kgo  wo  me  liberum  factum  ex  quo  diem  untm  obi It  ilk  qui 
verum  prererbi*m  freer  at,  not  rtgein  aut  fatutuo  naaci  oporterr.’* 
Scow.  'KuoKoXoairr.  mb  t» it. 
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Biofmphy.  Gods,  Claudios  was  more  appropriately  conveyed  to 
' the  paradise  of  gourds  or  pumpkins,  things  which  in 
life  he  had  most  resembled  in  grossness  and  fatuity. 
The  raillery  on  Geminius,  who  pretended  to  have  seen 
DmsiUa,  the  sister  of  Caligula,  ascend  to  heaven  ; the 
council  of  the  Gods,  and  speech  of  Augustus;  the 
expulsion  of  Claudius  from  heaven  ; his  funeral  dirge.; 
his  descent  to  the  shades,  and  the  discussion  which  there 
takes  place  on  the  nature  of  the  punishment  suited  to 
him  ; and,  lastly,  his  condemnation  to  play  for  ever 
with  a bottomless  dice-box,  are  all  strokes  of  a master. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  work  determined 
Nero  to  remove  Seneca  at  the  first  favourable  opportu- 
nity ; since  it  was  obvious  that,  had  the  Satirist  sur- 
vived  him,  his  own  memory  would  have  been  treated 
as  unceremoniously  as  that  of  his  predecessor. 

Although  Seneca  had  not  the  fortitude  to  avail  himself 
as  largely  as  he  might  have  done,  of  the  genius  and  the 
materials  w hich  he  possessed  for  Satire,  others  were  less 
circumspect.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  was  Marcus 
Ann* i s Convents,  if  we  regard  consideration  and 
learning  : but  his  writings  of  this  description  must  have 
been  very  scanty,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  any  such  ever  existed.  But  Fulgentius  Plan- 
esades,  as  quoted  by  Casaubon  in  his  elaborate  Treatise 
on  this  subject, expressly  cites  his  Satire,  “TitirUlitium : 
jW.  Cornutus  in  Satnrd  ait  : Titwillilu  sat  cedo  tibi."  As 
the  preceptor  of  Persius,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
first  kindled  the  spirit  of  Sntirc  in  the  breast  of  that 
Poet ; but  this  conclusion  has  been  too  precipitately 
deduced  from  some  verses  spoken  in  his  person  by 
Persius,  to  whom  they  are  supposed  to  be  addressed : 

*'  Verb*  tapir  tejnrrU  • jtmcturtl  callidn*  orri. 

Ore  term  nuuiicn,  paltrnln  rmdere  Mem 
Doctus  rt  ha cuifutm  dtjfgrre  tuda  l" 


Cumulus. 


for  " doctxu"  may  simply  mean  skilful,  and,  even 
though  it  should  not  do  so,  it  will  not  hence  follow 
that  Persius  caught  the  Satiric  fire  from  any  regular 
production  of  Cornutus.  Indeed  Suetonius  expressly 
says  of  Persius,  tlmt  it  was  not  until  he  had  completed 
his  scholastic  exercises,  and  read  the  Xth  Book  of 
Lucilius,  that  his  taste  for  Satire  became  conspicuous  ; 
although  it  will  still  remain  highly  probable  that  his 
relish  for  this  Poet  was  the  result  of  habits  of  think* 
ing  engendered  by  his  preceptor.  But  whether  this 
author  was  as  eminent  in  Satire  as  in  other  branches 
of  literary  excellence,  must  now  be  for  ever  uncertain. 
Unquestionable  it  is  that  he  was  a man  of  great  talent 
and  erudition.  Suetonius*  informs  us  that  hr  was  a 
Tragedian  ; bot  his  greatest  reputation  was  in  Philo- 
sophy. Such,  however,  was  the  opinion  of  his  univer- 
sal taste  and  information,  that  Nero  consulted  him 
on  the  conduct  of  a Poem  which  he  had  just  begun 
on  the  Roman"  History.  His  opinion,  unfortunately, 
happened  to  disagree  with  that  of  the  Emperor,  who 
* ' reworded  him  with  banishment,  and  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve Suidast)  with  death.  He  enjoyed,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  pupil  Persius  accomplish  his 
honourable  career.  To  this  eminent  Satirist  the  course 
of  our  observations  will  now  conduct  us. 

Pcnius.  Avi.cs  Prasivs  Fi.Accva,i  descended  of  an  ancient, 
though  plebeian  family, § was  born  at  FoktUrrm,  now 
Vol terra,  in  Etruria,  v.  c.  786.  Such,  at  least.  is  the 


substance  of  ancient  testimony.*  But  some  moderns  Decline  of 
conclude  that  he  was  born  at  Lum  Partus,  in  Liguria, 
from  the  following  verses,  which,  in  truth,  relate  to 
the  place  of  his  residence : 


Poeiry. 


u Alibi  nunc  L*g*t  arm 

tnirgrt,  kfbrrnatf**  MUM  more,  qnm  iatn*  ingms 
UmnJ  tcoguk,  rt  muUA  b/ttu  m uatU  reer/dat. 

“ Lukai  PORltM  rsi  opera  c eg  turn  tit,  tit e».” 
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He  was,  however,  himself  a Roman  Knight,  and  con- 
nected with  the  first  families  in  Rome.  At  the  age 
of  six  years  he  lost  his  father  ; his  mother  contracted 
a second  marriage,  which  was  dissolved  by  the  death 
of  her  husband  not  many  yeans  after.  He  studied  till 
his  twelfth  year  at  the  place  of  his  nativity ; afterwards 
be  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  prosecute d his  studies 
under  Hkkmivs  Pai^rmon  and  Virgiuius  Flaccus.  Palcmoo. 
The  former  of  these  affected  to  be  a Poet.  He  wrote 
to  please  the  vulgar  ;t  but  so  preposterous  was  his 
vanity,  that  he  conceived  that  Virgil  had  been  inspired 
to  predict  him  in  the  emphatic  hemistich, 

" Veuii  ntr  PaUemou’' 


By  a low  quibble  on  the  name  of  Varro,  (borrowed, 
as  we  must  admit,  from  Cicero,)  he  called  that  most 
learned  of  all  the  Romans  a swine  ; and  affirmed  that 
learning  was  born  and  would  perish  with  himself.  He 
was  originally  a slave  ; and  his  mind  appears  never  to 
have  been  emancipated,  as  even  Tiberius  and  Claudius 
pronounced  him  utterly  unfit  for  a guardian  of  youth. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  Persius  became  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Cornutus,  whom  we  have  just  noticed, 
whose  faithful  disciple  and  friend  he  ever  after  con- 
tinued. Here  it  was  that  he  intimately  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  many  Poets  and  literary  men,  especially 
of  his  fellow-pupil  Lucan,  whose  admiration  of  his 
writings  was  so  excessive,  that,  if  wc  arc  to  believe 
Suetonius,  ha  with  difficulty  restrained  himself  from 
open  commendation  when  Persius  recited,  llis  life, 
it  least  the  information  wc  jiossess  respecting  it,  pre- 
sents no  pfominent  occurrence  ; he  is  described  by  bis 
Biographer  as  handsome  in  person.gcntle  in  manners, 
and  even  of  maiden  modesty ; of  temperate  habits, 
and  remarkably  affectionate  to  his  relations.  At  his 
death,  which  took  place  before  he  attained  the  age  of 
thirty,  lie  bequeathed  his  library  and  a handsome  sum 
of  money  to  bia  preceptor  Cornutus  ; the  Philosopher, 
however,  retained  the  books  only,  und  sent  back  the 
money  to  the  sisters  of  his  papil. 

That  a Satirist  of  the  Neronian  period  should  be 
allowed  to  descend  to  bis  grave  in  peace,  is  nn  event 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  remark  ; but,  in  the  case 
of  Persius,  Fate,  perhaps,  did  no  more  than  anticipate 
the  tyrant;  besides  which  consideration,  the  Satirist 
himself  was  remarkably  cautious  and  guarded,  and  even 
did  not  always  trust  his  own  circumspection,  but  sub- 
mitted hts  writings,  before  publication,  to  his  faithful 
and  judicious  preceptor.  That  he  did  not  spare  the 
Emperor  we  know  from  the  consent  of  all  tradition 
respecting  his  IVth Satire,  wherein  Socrates  isdescribcd 
as  inveighing  against  the  vices  of  Alcibiadef.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  cautiously  managed  than  this 
Satire;  so  incapable  was  it  of  self-appropriation,  ex- 
cept by  conscious  guilt,  that  to  have  resented  it  would 


# FW.  Perm.  Sui«l.  KiWtrrot 

7 Suet.  V,t.  PetM. 

| Plebrtnm  [grulem  Perm)  falsie  fasti  trnadmt,  in  qmUm/uema, 
quod  sci mot,  rjm  nomimb  etUbrntur.  Casaub.  OWm,  in  Per*. 


• EuscU.  Chau ; Ca*»i«U»r.  Fust. 
f Scribal  tormina  circuit*  Pattemom 

jjt  ran*  jurat  aaribus  piastre. 

Mart.  lib.  U.  ep.  82. 
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Blofnphy.  hate  been  to  confess  its  truth  and  poignancy.  On  one 
occasion  he  showed  to  Cornutus  his  1st  Satire,  in 
which  be  had  ridiculed  the  literary  taste  of  his  times, 
and  in  which  Nero  was  by  no  means  spared,  although 
perhaps  not  described  in  the  following  verse : 

Aurteulna  atim  Mid*  rex  kokei.  ( 

An  expression  apparently  as  little  capable  of  appro- 
priation as  any  in  the  IVth ; his  preceptor,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and  altered  the  verse  as  it  now 
stands, 

Auric* Ini  *rini  quit  non  hnhrt  t 
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From  this  anecdote  Bayle,*  in  a note,  which  we  will  not 
injure  by  abridgement,  concludes,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
▼ery  justly,  that  the  verses  in  the  1st  Satire  said  to  be 
quoted  from  the  writings  of  Nero,  could  not  have 
been  the  production  of  that  Prince  ; inasmuch  os  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Poet  would  have  been  in- 
calculably more  imprudent  than  the  very  questionable 
passage  which  Cornutus  compelled  him  to  alter. 

It  Is,  doubtless,  to  this  prudent  abstinence  from  the 
very  semblance  of  personality,  that  the  Satires  of 
Persius  are  partly  indebted  for  that  intense  obscurity 
which  presents  so  formidable  a counterpoise  to  their 
sterling  merit.  Yet  it  is  impossible  always  to  acquit 
tbeir  author  of  partiality  for  the  dark  and  difficult, 
even  where  he  had  an  prudential  considerations  to  cry 
** BKOTitrov,"  as  Casauboo  tells  us  his  preceptor  Cornutus 
was  accustomed  to  do.  His  Biographer,  no  less  cir- 
cumstantial than  concise,  informs  us  that  he  wrote 
seldom  and  slowly ; which  latter  circumstance  proves 
that  his  obscurities  cannot  be  the  result  of  hasty  and 
careless  composition.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  the 
hypothesis  of  Tiruboschi  to  be  no  less  true  than  inge- 
nious, that  a vain  ambition  of  excelling  Horace  misled 
Persius,  just  as  the  desire  of  surpassing  Virgit  seduced 
his  friend  Lucan,  la  an  elaborate  endeavour  to  exceed 
the  conciseness  and  terseness  of  his  model,  he  en- 
countered a danger  which  Horace  himself  had  per- 
ceived and  pointed  out.f  His  difficulties,  undoubtedly, 
have  been  augmented  by  time  and  transcription,  ns 
is  evident  from  the  high  popularity  which  he  enjoyed 
among  his  contemporaries}  and  immediate  successors  j 
and  although  conceits  and  metaphors  which  would  have 
been  openly  exploded  in  the  age  of  Horace,  were 
studied  and  applauded  in  that  of  Quinctilian  j yet 
that  Critic,  so  greatly  superior  to  the  errors  of  his  time, 
is  to  be  lieard  with  deference,  when  he  tells  us  that 
Persius,  in  a single  volume,  has  earned  a considerable 
proportion  of  real  glory.§ 

C**iu«  The  Satires  of  Persius,  ns  we  now  have  them,  were 

&***»*•  revised  by  Cornutus,  and  edited  by  Casics  Bassos,  the 
Intimate  friend  of  the  author,  to  whom  the  Vlth  was 
addressed,  and  who  has  been  confounded  with  Gavius 
Bassos,  to  whom  Fulgentias  ascribes  a Satire,  [coc. 
Feruina.']  This  Ciesius  has  received  very  high  com- 
mendation from  Quinctilian,  (lib.  x.  c.  1.)  After  the 
well  known  declaration  respecting  Horace,  that  he 
was  the  only  Latin  Lyric  worth  perusal,  the  Critic 
proceeds  : Si  rptem  adjicere  re/ is,  is  erit  Cent  us  Bassus, 
quem  nuprr  vidimus  r but  the  succeeding  passage  is 
•till  more  curious  : ml  mm  huge  pro' cedant  ingenia 


• Bayle,  Diet,  iw,  Perse. 

t limit  rue  labnro, 

Obtenriu  fit.  Art.  Poet.  25. 

X “ Editwm  it  brum  continue  mirnri  hrtminet  rt  tfrripere  caperunt." 

Sort.  in  Fi/d.  5 guioct.  lib.  x.  c,  1. 
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virentmm.  For,  as  far  as  other  testimony  is  concerned,  Decline  of 
we  know  of  no  Lyrist  worthy  of  being  named  with  Latin 
Horace.  The  few  that  occur  will  be  mentioned 
we  advance.  Some  unfinished  verses  at  the  end  of  the 
work  of  Persius,  (which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  another  Satire,)  were  cancelled.  Besides 
this  work,  Persius  had  composed,  when  very  young,  a 
pretext  ate  Play,  a Book  called  'Oh<ro/»rof  and  some 
verses  on  the  unfortunate  and  heroic  Arria  ; all  which 
productions  bis  mother,  acting  by  the  advice  of  Cor- 
nutus, caused  to  be  destroyed. 

Such  are  the  most  important  authentic  particulars 
respecting  the  state  of  Satire  under  the  dominion  of 
Nero  | hut  it  will  be  convenient  slightly  to  transgress 
the  limits  of  the  period  which  we  are  now  treating,  in 
order  to  notice  those  Satirists,  the  analogy  of  w hose 
subjects  and  genius  appears  to  demand  our  present 
attention.  We  cannot  advance  to  these  more  systema- 
tically, than  by  a review  of  the  slender  and  obscure 
particulars  which  exist  respecting  the  writings  of 
Prraoirtvs.  That  this  subject,  however,  has  been  in-  Petroalus. 
solved  in  more  difficulty  tlum  really  belongs  to  it,  we 
think  we  shall  be  enabled  satisfactorily  to  show.  In 
the  year  1664,  Marinos  Statilius,  a literary  Dulmation, 
published  at  Padua  a fragment  from  a manuscript 
which  he  discovered  atTraw.arvd  which  was  afterwards 
purchased  at  Home,  for  the  library  of  the  King  of 
France,  in  the  year  1703.  The  celebrated  Mr.  J.  B.  Gail, 
who  is  ore  of  the  Curators  of  this  library,  has  politely 
allowed  Mr.  Gocrord,  a young  gentleman  of  consi- 
derable learning,  employed  in  the  Manuscript  depart- 
ment, to  afford  us  the  following  circumstantial  infor- 
mation respecting  this  valuable  codex,  which  is 
classed  In  the  library  under  the  number  ?9fcp.  “ It  is 
a small  folio,  two  fingers  thick,  written  on  very  sub- 
stantia! )»aper,  and  in  a very  legible  hand.  The  titles 
ore  in  vermilion  ; the  beginnings  of  the  chapters,  &c. 
are  also  in  vermilion  or  blue.  It  contains  the  Poems 
of  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Catullus,  ns  we  have 
them  in  the  ordinary  printed  editions  ; then  appears 
the  date  of  the  20th  of  November,  1433.  After  these 
comes  the  letter  of  Sappho,  and  then  the  work  of 
Petronius.  The  extracts  are  entitled  ‘ Petronii  Arbitri 
satyri  J ragmen  ta  ex  hbro  quinta  deesmo  et  sexto  dedmo," 
and  begin  thus,  * cum'  (and  not  * nwm*  as  in  the 
printed  copies)  ‘ in  alio  genere  f unarum  declamatore* 
inquiciautur,'  &c.  After  these  fragments,  which  occupy 
twenty-one  pages  of  the  manuscript,  we  have  a piece 
without  title  or  mention  of  its  author,  which  is  the 
lupper  of  Trinmlcio.  It  begins  thus,  * Femrat  jam 
tertiMs  dies , id  cst , expectatio  tibertt  cterur,'  and  ends 
with  the  following : * not  occationem  opportunissanam 
nacli , Agamemnoni  verba  dedimus,  raptlsn/jue  tom  plank 
quam  ex  incendio  fugimus This  piece  is  complete  by 
itself,  and  does  not  recur  in  the  other  extracts.  Then 
follows  the  Moretum,  attributed  to  Virgil, and  afterwards 
the  Pktenix  of  Claudian.  The  latter  piece  is  in  the 
character  of  the  XVII th  century,  while  the  rest  of  the 
manuscript  is  in  that  of  the  X Vth.”  The  publication  of 
this  manuscript  excited  a great  sensation  among  the 
learned,  lo  great  numbers  of  whom  the  original  was 
submitted  j and  by  far  the  majority  of  the  judges  de- 
cided in  favour  of  its  antiquity.  Strong  as  was  this  ex- 
ternal evidence,  the  internal  is  yet  more  valuable  ; since 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a forgery  of  this 
length  which  would  not,  in  some  point  or  other,  betray 
itself.  Moreover  forgeries  are  always  most  common  of 
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Biography.  those  authors,  fragment*  of  whose  writings  arc  to  be 
s-— vr-w-  found  in  others,  which  thus  appear  to  countenance  the 
From  fraud.  But  of  the  writings  of  Petronius,  only  a few  dis- 
A‘  D*  jointed  words  and  expressions  have  been  preserved  by 
63*  other  authors,  and  even  those  have  not  been  copied  into 
“ the  manuscript,  as  they  most  probably  would  have  been, 
were  it  not  a genuine  monument  of  antiquity.  The 
very  obscurities  which  pervade  the  work  are  such  as 
might  be  expected,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is,  avow- 
edly, a very  small  fragment,  and  that  this  is  the  only 
copy  which  has  reached  our  hands.  The  difficulty  of 
forging  a work  like  the  Satyricon  will  better  appear, 
when  it  is  considered  that  such  an  attempt  was  actually 
made  by  u Frenchman,  named  Nodot,  who  pretended 
that  the  entire  work  of  Petronius  had  been  found  at 
Belgrade,  in  the  siege  of  that  town  iu  1688.  The 
forged  manuscript  was  published ; but  the  contempt 
which  it  excited  was  no  less  universal  than  the  con- 
sideration which  was  shown  to  the  manuscript  of 
Statilius. 

Assuming  therefore,  what  there  seems  good  reason  to 
assume,  that  this  work  is  a genuine,  though  corrupted, 
monument  of  antiquity  ; the  next  subject  for  considera- 
tion, will  be  the  determination  of  the  author.  It  seems 
difficult  to  imagine  how  scholars  could  ever  have 
adjudged  this  honour  (if  any  it  he)  to  any  other  than 
Petronius  Arbiter, of  whom  Tacitus*  gives  the  following 
singular  account : “ The  days  of  Caiusf  Petronius  were 
past  in  sleep  j his  nights  in  the  business  and  relaxations 
of  life.  As  others  attain  fame  by  exertion,  so  he  acquired 
It  by  sloth  $ nor  was  he,  like  most  spendthrifts,  con- 
sidered a profligate  debauchee,  but  rather  on  elaborate 
voluptuary.  The  more  negligent  and  free  were  his 
conduct  and  words,  the  more  agreeable  was  his  sim- 
plicity regarded.  When  he  was  Proconsul  of  Bilhynia, 
and,  afterwards  Consul,  he  showed  himself  vigorous 
and  equal  to  business  ; but,  after  this,  returning  to 
his  vices,  or  his  imitations  of  vice,  he  became  one  of 
the  few  intimates,  and  steward  of  the  refinements*  of 
Nero,  who  esteemed  nothing  elegant  and  polite,  but 
what  Petronius  had  previously  approved.  In  this 
situation  he  incurred  the  jealousy  of  Tigellinus,  who 
beheld  in  him  a rival  and  a superior  in  the  science  of 
pleasure.  Accordingly  he  bribed  a slave  to  report 
Petronius  09  the  friend  of  Scevinus  : then  committing 
all  his  household  to  prison,  he  effectually  deprived  him 
of  a defence.  It  chanced  that,  at  that  time,  the  Em- 
peror mule  an  excursion  into  Campania,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Cumae,  where  Petronius  lay,  who  resolved  no 
longer  to  endure  the  suspense  of  hope  ami  fear.  Nor 
did  he  have  recourse  to  instantaneous  death,  but  open- 
ing his  veins,  hound  them  again  from  time  to  time. 


* Tac.  Ann.  xri.  10. 

t Tac  pranomen  of  this  man  arrm*  not  to  have  l>rcn  distinctly 
known  ; tbrr«  is  little  doubt  that  lie  is  intended  by  Pliny  I.  lil*. 
xxxvii.  c.  2.)  in  the  following  passage:  *'  Tihu  Prtnniut,  Con- 
tulnrit,  moriturxu,  invtditi  Stroms  pr  inti  pit,  nl  mm  turn  rjn*  rxktr- 
Ttdittri,  truilnm  myrrhtn.rrrt  CCC.  H.S.  rmptom  frtttU-"  Plutarch 
also,  in  bis  Treatise  “ wit  4*  tlj  ri»>  itMtuta  ri  QlX*,” 

names  bim  Titus  ; "H  tit*  botinm  aai  iraAirrfAdf  tit  U‘  vpoAiif.'av  red 
{nrrnpinv  N'.pitia  Ti’toj  Hrrptirioi.''  Tin" Scholiast 

on  Jucenul,  lw«  ever,  terms  him  Publius  (Sciiol.  in  Jar.  Sot,  tf. 

v.  6lt70 

• *•  Arbiter  e!rSm»tiarnm an  expression  easier  tn  understand 
than  translate,  nnd  which  » no  where  in  modern  language*  re- 
presented w>  well  ns  l»y  the  French  i/nitre  rirt  mm  tut  planus. 
Front  this  dnenwrtanee  Ictromua  deni  ed  Lia  name  of  Arbiter 
.which  ut  once  idcnlihea  him. 
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During  this  process  he  discoursed  with  his  friends,  but  Decline  of 
not  on  serious  subjects,  nor  with  any  view  to  a repula-  Latio 
tion  fur  fortitude  ; and  listened  not  to  discussions  on  s 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  opinions  of  phi- 
losophers, but  to  light  songs  and  careless  verses. 

Some  of  his  slaves  he  emancipated,  others  he  punished ; 
he  walked  abroad,  and  slept j that  his  death,  although 
violent,  might  appear  natural.  Unlike  the  generality 
of  the  victims  of  Nero,  he  did  not  in  his  Will  flatter 
the  Prince  or  Tigellinus,  or  any  of  the  men  in  power ; 
but  having  described  the  Imperial  debaucheries,  with 
the  names  of  those  who  shared  them,  and  every  new 
variety  of  impurity,  he  sealed  the  document,  and  sent 
it  to  Nero  : taking  care,  however,  to  break  the  die. 
lest  it  should  afterwards  prove  dangerous  to  the  inno- 
cent.” 

There  is  little  ancient  testimony  besides  this  con- 
cerning Petronius  j he  is  seldom  referred  to  or  quoted  $ 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  more  than  one  Petronius 
Arbiter  was  ever  known  to  antiquity.  Nor  is  it, 
indeed,  probable,  since  the  name  was,  most  likely, 
strictly  personal,  as  it  denoted  an  office.  If  the  work, 
therefore,  now  in  our  hands,  be  really  the  production 
of  a Petronius  Arbiter,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
assigning  his  identity.  The  whole  cast  of  the  work 
is  exactly  what  might  be  expected  from  a character 
like  that  described  by  Tacitus  : extremely  licentious, 
yet  very  clegnnt.  Tbc  former  part  of  this  opinion  will 
never  be  controverted  : in  the  latter  wc  are  supporter! 
by  the  majority  of  Scholars  and  Critics ; although 
there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  have  drawn 
arguments  against  the  authority  of  the  work  from  its 
barbarisms  and  false  Latinity.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  author  has  come  down  to  us  in  a very 
mutilated  state,  and  on  the  faith  of  a single  copy,  we 
have  reason  to  conclude  that  many  of  the  solecisms 
and  obscurities  which  disfigure  the  Sttiyricon  are 
owing  to  these  circumstances.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
criticisms  of  Petronius  evince  a writer  well  acquainted, 
both  by  taste  and  study,  with  the  principles  of  compo- 
sition ; and  for  these  he  has  obtained  the  distinguished 
honour  of  being  placed  in  the  shrine  of  Aristotle, 

Horace,  and  Longinus,  by  a Critic  unexcelled  by  any  : 

**  Fancy  sad  art  in  gay  IVtrooiiu  plcaae  : 

The  scholar's  learning,  with  the  courtier's  ease/’* 

His  Poem,  too,  on  the  Civil  wars,  written  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  his  critical  principles,  will  bear 
an  advantageous  comparison  with  Lucan,  and  proves 
him  to  have  understood,  as  well  as  learned  the  maxims 
and  uses  of  literary  criticism.  Thus  the  style  and 
subjects  of  the  Satyricon  confirm,  as  well  the  belief  of 
its  genuineness,  ns  tbc  arguments  which  assign  the 
identity  of  its  author. 

From  what  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally supfxwed  that  the  document  sent  by  Petronius  to 
the  Emperor,  was  no  other  than  that  of  which  we  now 
possess  a very  small  portion.  But  this  opinion  wc 
cannot  admit.  For  in  the  statement  of  Tacitus, 

Petronius  exposed  the  Prince's  minions  by  name ; 
whereas  all  the  names  in  the  Satyricon  are  lignijtcant, 
and,  by  consequence,  fictitious.  And  whatever  may 
ba\e  heen  the  indifference  which  marked  the  last  days 
of  Petronius,  we  cannot  *upposc  that  nature,  under 
such  circumstances,  could  have  enabled  him  to  compose 
a work  in  sixteen  Books,  to  which  extent,  as  the  tnanu- 


1 Fopr,  Etiov  on  Crit.  v.  GG*. 
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Biography,  script  informs  us,  the  Sa/yricon  actually  reached.  In 
the  absence  of  data,  we  can  assign  to  this  work  no 
trnm  object,  nor  can  we  very  satisfactorily  investigate  its 
*' D*  main  subject,  so  brief  and  unconnected  are  the  jKirtions 
which  remain.  It  is,  apparently,  a romance ; but, 
4v>  whatever  we  are  to  eonsider  it,  perhaps  there  is  no 
work  of  antiquity,  the  corruptions  and  imperfections 
of  which  are  so  little  to  be  regretted. 

That  the  work  was  entitled  Satyrica , and  not  Sa/y- 
ricon, appears  the  most  probable  supposition.  Satyn- 
c 'dn  tibri,  when  the  distinction  of  books  was  lost,  easily 
became  Sa/yricon.  Fulgentius*  mentions  two  works 
of  Pctronius,  beside  the  Sa/yricon,  called  Euscius  and 
Alburia.  Concerning  these  we  have  no  further  infor- 
mation. 

Balzac,  in  hi*  En/rcticns  Littdraires,  (ep.  4,  ch.  iv.) 
first  presented  the  world  with  thirty  lines  of  a Satire 
from  an  ancient  manuscript,  wiiich  were  thence  copied 
by  Burmann  into  his  Jn/hologut,  and  have  been  gene- 
rally considered  genuine.  They  are  an  animated  and 
indignant  survey  of  the  Court  and  policy  of  Nero  ; 
and  as  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  many  collec- 
tions, and  are  eminently  illustrative  of  the  poetical 
character  of  the  period,  our  readers  may  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  find  them  here. 

Ergo  fit  mm*  uutrram,  aut  rputi*  infusa  penena, 

Et  populism  exsnnguem,  piitgue  syne  in  fun**  arnicas, 

Ft  in olle  imperii  senium  sub  nomine  pacts. 

Ft  quode  u nque  illit  nunc  surra  tUeitur  ertas, 

Mat  mamoque  conent  taerynuioa  incendia  flamer, 

Lrt  fur  mot  um  ah  quid,  tttgrtr  et  solatia  nocfii  T 
Ergo  rt  bene  get!  A,  et  tela  matris  ovantem , 

Malernitq u*  men  I rupidum  coneurrere  Dins, 

Ft  Iitras  alias  opponrre , et  anguiltus  augurs, 

Atque  novas  gladiat  pejutque  o stevdere  Irtnm  l 
Si* T(t  cancnl absetrna  cnnent,fmdu*que  bytuensras 
t 'saris  puert,  veneris  manum-nia  n*fandm  F 
Nil  A f hi  as  reciniur  pudet,  mec  nomims  ohm 
Virgmci,  fam*que  jurat  me  minute  priori*. 

Ah  l pvdor  extinct**  / doctirque  f infamies  ,’)  turbo* 

Sub  tituto  prastant  / rt  fusts  genus  ab  Jo  re  summo, 

Res  Amunhm  suprA  evert m et  nutliu*  e grates, 

Aste  mrrent  vili,  et  sand  a te  corporr  fad  ant  ! 

Scilicet  out  Aimer  fact  Us  perrrre  super  bo, 

Aut  nu tu  PolfHrti,  et  parch  laude  braltr, 

Vtq ue  adeo  wak/«i  ardent  in  frnnte  reeentes, 

Hrstrmique  Get 9 rincla  et  vestigia Jtagn. 

Quhuiiam,  patrem  ubhtm  rt  rngnata  dearum 
Numina,  et  antiquum  cast*’  pie  tail*  honerem, 

Proh  fun  as  et  motutra  cclunt,  impuraque  turpu 
Fata  vacant  Titii  tnan data,  et  quicquid  Olympt  tit 
Tranxtripiere  Erebo  l Jawque  impia  panert  temples, 
Sacrilrgsuqut  student  arm,  carloqur  repulses 
Quondam  Terrigrnns  superis  imponere  regnis 
Qua  heel : rt  siaUdo  verbis  i lluditur  arbi. 

As  these  lines  are  anonymous  it  is  impossible  to 
appropriate  them  with  any  certainty.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  they  arc  a portion  of  a Satire  written  by 
SotUnus.  Antistics  Sosianvs,  for  which  that  unfortunate  man, 
ns  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  was  condemned  to  death, 
which  was  commuted  into  banishment.!  It  seems, 
however,  extremely  improbable  that  any  writer,  what- 
ever his  sentiments  might  be,  should  have  avowed  them 
so  plainly,  at  a time  when  he  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  fatal  tendency  of  his  avowal.  But  although  scarcely 
published  under  the  dominion  of  Nero,  there  is  a fresh- 
ness about  these  verses  which  leads  to  a belief  that  they 
must  have  been  the  work  of  a contemporary.  They  are, 
moreover,  evidently  the  production  of  satiric  genius  ; 

• TH  Cant.  Virg.  Item  in  Prmf.  lib.  i.  MythologicAn. 

f T»c.  Ann.  xri.  21. 


and  Wernsdorf,  therefore,  not  altogether  without  pro-  Decline  of 
bubility,  conjectures  them  to  be  the  production  of  a Latin 
celebrated  Satirist  named  Turnus,  who  lived  under 
Nero,  and  some  following  Emperors.  This  author,  s— 
apparently,  was  born  at  durunat,  the  native  place  of  Aro™ 
the  father  of  Roman  Satire  ; since  the  expression  ^ * 

“ mastitis  Juruncec  alumnus,"  which,  with  good  reason,  to‘ 
is  usually  understood  of  Lucilius,  is  interpreted,  by  430. 
the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal,  of  Turnus.*  Like  Horace,  Turnus. 
he  was  descended  from  a freed  man  ; and  like  him  also, 
he  became  powerful  at  Court,  under  Titus  and  Donti- 
tian.  He  is  mentioned  in  high  terms  by  Martial,! 
and  classed  with  Juvenal  by  Rutilius  Xumatianus,  an 
author  whom  wc  shall  presently  notice.!  Aurunea 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  fecundity  of 
Satirists  ; for  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal,  in  the  passage 
cited  above,  mentions  two  others  of  this  place,  Lenius  Leniut  and 
and  Siliua  the  former  is,  probably,  the  same  with  Siliu*. 
Lenacus,  whom  we  have  noticed  before  ; and  of  the 
latter  we  only  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  Scho- 
liast, that  he  was  a contemporary  of  Juvenal,  of 
whom  we  shall  now  proceed  to  record  some  parti- 
culars. 

The  only  authentic  information  which  we  possess  Juvenal, 
respecting  Dkcils  Junius  Juvenalis  is  to  be  derived 
from  incidental  passages  in  bis  own  writings,  and  from 
a sketch,  not  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  a " Life," 
from  the  pen  of  Suetonius  or  Probus.  In  the  common 
editions  of  this  slight  memoir  no  mention  occurs  of 
the  place  of  Juvenal's  birth  ; but  in  the  manuscript 
of  Vossius,  sltfttinum  was  assigned  ; and  this  opinion 
derives  probability  from  the  Poet's  own  testimony.^ 

He  was  either  the  son  or  fostercliild  of  a rich  freed- 
man.  Until  he  reached  his  middle  age  (ad  median* 
frit  tp/a/rm)  he  amused  himself  with  declaiming  ; less 
with  a view  to  public  objects  than  to  the  gratification 
of  private  taste. ||  The  first  occasion  which  exercised 
his  satire  is  a disputed  subject  among  Critics,  whose 
opinions  we  shall  not  Attempt  to  record,  much  less  to 
examine,  but  prefer  to  consider  what  ancient  testimony 
has  left  ns.  The  following  arc  the  words  of  his  Bio- 
grapher : " Paucorum  verruum  saturd  non  absurdt  com- 
posed in  Paridem  pantomimum,  poctamque  Claudii  Xeronis, 
ejus  semes/ribus  milUiolis  tumrntem,  genus  scriptura  tn- 
dustric excolui/.  Et  /amen  dm  ne  modico  quid  cm 
audi/orio  quidquam  commit /ere  est  ausus.  Max,  magnd 
frequentid,  magnoque  succcssu  bis  et  ter  audit  us  est,  tit  ea 
quoque,  qua  prima  fecerat,  infcrciret  rtovis  scriptis : 

Quod  nan  dan t proceres , dabit  histrio  ! tu  C a merinos, 

Ft  Harms,  tu  nobihum  magna  atria  curat  f 

Prefect ot  Pelopta  facit,  Philomela  tribunes.** 

The  Biographer  then  adds  a few  words,  which  com- 
prise his  whole  history.  " A Player  was  ut  that  time 
in  favour  at  Court,  and  many  of  his  admirers  were 
daily  promoted  : Juvenal,  therefore,  incurred  suspi- 
cion os  having  covertly  satirized  the  times  ; ( quasi 
Umpora  JiguraO  no/dsset ;)  and,  although  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  was  immediately  removed  from  the  city, 
under  colour  of  an  honourable  promotion,  and  sent  to 
command  a cohort  in  the  remotest  districts  of  Egypt  * 
such  a mode  of  punishment  being  considered  best 

• Sebol.  tn  Jot.  Sat.  i.  20. 

f Mart.  lib.  vis.  rp.  97,  nod  lib.  si.  ep.  11 

t Until.  Nam.  Iter.  lib.  I v.  599.  f Sat.  iii.  319. 

W Coot.  Sat.  i 15. 
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Hicgrafby.  adapted  to  a light  and  jocular  fault.  In  a very  short 
time,  however,' he  became  a victim  to  weariness  and 
From  melancholy." 

a.  u.  To  cntcr  on  a critjca|  survey  of  the  works  of  Juvc- 
6^4  nal,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  of  Horace  and 
Persius,  would  be  worse  than  unnecessary  here.  It 
has  been  often  done  by  the  profoundest  Scholars 
and  acutcst  Critics,  and  seldom,  perhaps,  with  much 
influence  on  individual  opinion.  Whatever  be  the 
relative  value  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  there  never 
was  u doubt  on  their  absolute  excellence.  His  VII th 
Satire,  however,  deserves  our  especial  notice,  ns  it 
professes  to  be  u review  of  the  slate  of  Literature  at 
Home,  in  which  Poetry  naturally  claims  conspicuous 
regard. 

VI  1th  5*-  There  is  no  decisive  external  evidence  on  the  chro- 

lire.  Sute  uology  of  this  Poem  : all  that  we  know  is,  that  it 
ot  Romm  cou|<j  j10t  have  been  written  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
> era  ure.  j)omjtj4n,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  lines  quoted 
by  the  ancient  Biographer  j but  it  probably  was  not 
published  till  the  tune  of  Hadrian.  That  it  was  not 
altogether  written  under  Domitiun  appears  from  an 
anecdote  related  in  it  of  Statius,  which  look  place  in  the 
reign  of  that  Prince,  nnd  which  is  spoken  of  as  evin- 
cing the  uugcncrous  character  of  a policy  exploded  by 
a new  and  liberal  Monarch.  The  ruinous  consequences 
of  this  policy  to  Literature,  especially  to  Poetry,  are 
depicted  with  declamatory,  but  pathetic,  eloquence. 
Poe  is  of  reputHtiou  ami  popularity  are  represented 
applying  for  the  most  menial  offices,  and  the  Muse 
herself  in  the  condition  of  a mendicant.  We  will 
inquire  how  far  this  representation  is  countenanced  by 
History,  in  reverting  to  the  period  from  which  we  have 
digressed,  and  taking  u survey  of  the  state  of  Poetry 
during  the  turbulent  reigns  of  Nero  and  his  successors. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  this  has  been  in  some 
measure  already  performed  ; we  shall  here  complete 
our  observations  on  the  subject. 

Nero.  The  Uiate  which  Nkko  exhibited  for  Poetry  was  no 

less  fatal  to  its  interests  at  Rome  than  the  barbarism 
and  brutality  of  other  Princes.  Nero,  affecting  the 
art  himself,  regarded  all  its  professors  with  more  or 
less  jealousy.  The  example  of  Cornutus  sufficiently 
shows  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  bis  own 
poetical  merits,  and  the  danger  of  provoking  the  most 
distant  comparisons.  The  quinquennial  poetical  con- 
test instituted  by  this  Prince,  and  already  noticed, 
might  he  supposed  to  have  a beneficial  tendency  ; but, 
as  the  Emperor  himself  entered  the  arena,  the  result 
was  certain.  Competition  involved  personal  danger  ; 
and  the  only  means  of  averting  disastrous  consequences 
were  the  meanest  obsequiousness  and  the  profancst 
adulation.  Of  the  character  of  the  Poetry  produced 
by  this  institution,  we  may  form  a very  tolerable 
notion  from  what  is  said  in  the  verses  ascribed  to 
Turnus,  which  wc  haxre  already  given.  They  were 
impious  as  they  are  there  represented,  nnd  dull  as  those 
formidable  “ Gratulationes"  of  awful  bulk,  which  a 
royal  birth  or  marriage  formerly  elicited  from  our  own 
Universities.  The  policy  of  Nero,  therefore,  was  not 
less  hostile  to  Poetry  in  general  than  to  political  or 
personal  Satire. 

Neither  is  it  probable  that  this  Prince  himself  a Horded 
to  the  Latin  Muse  those  advantages  which  his  jealousy 
forbade  her  to  accept  from  others.  She  was,  it  is  true, 
of  a colder  and  severer  temperament  than  her  sisters 
in  most  nations,  nor  did  she  require  from  her  votaries 


that  ardent  nnd  impassioned  devotion,  without  which  Decline  of 
it  has  been  impossible  for  Poets  in  other  countries  to 
succeed  } yet  if  she  was  too  majestic  nnd  tranquil  to  uetr?*  ^ 
be  approached  with  unchustencd  warmth  and  irregular 
pnthos,  she  was  too  pure  for  the  worship  of  the  fierce  A D* 
and  cruel.  As  a Poet,  Nero  is  culled  dociut  by  Martial  ; £3 

and  os  far  as  concerns  the  mechanism  of  the  art,  such  t<> 

he  probably  was  : the  pupil  of  Seneca  could  scarcely  48*2. 
have  been  other.  But  it  was  the  common  opinion,  and 
os  such  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,*  that  he  received  great 
assistance  from  others,  whom  he  employed  to  versify 
his  own  ideas,  as  nearly  in  his  own  words  as  possible, 
and  who  sometimes  supplied  whole  verses.  The 
Historian,  who  had  seen  his  Poems,  confirms  the 
probability  of  this  belief  by  their  internal  evidence  ; 
informing  us  that  they  were  deficient  in  spirit  and 
energy,  as  well  as  in  singleness  of  style.  Suetonius  t 
admits  that  such  a report  prevailed,  but  denies  the  truth 
of  it,  and  affirms  that  he  has  seen  the  autograph 
of  some  of  Nero’s  Poems,  which  was  so  much  blotted, 
dashed,  and  interlined,  that  it  was,  evidently,  the  result 
of  meditation  and  labour.  The  common  tradition, 
however,  may  still  be  true ; he  might,  us  Suetonius 
asserts  he  did,  write  verses  with  ease  nnd  fluency; 

(an  assertion,  by  the  way,  a little  at  variance  with 
what  this  author  tells  us  about  the  elaborate  aspect  of 
the  autograph,)  but  it  will  not  hcocc  follow  that  he 
never  employed  the  assistance  of  others.  Considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  limes,  and  the  critical  testi- 
mony of  Tacitus,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  did  so.  Concerning  the  subjects  of  Nero’s 
Poetry  little  can  now  be  collected,  lie  meditated  n 
Poem  on  the  Homan  History  in  400  Books  ; he  com- 
pleted one  on  the  Trojan  History  ; and  from  Pliny, 
we  learn  that,  in  one  of  his  Poems,  he  had  compared 
the  tresses  of  his  wife  Poppaea  to  umber.*  Suetonius  & 
mentions  also  a Satire  by  Nero  culled  Luacio,  against 
Clodius  Pollio,  who  seems  to  have  richly  deserved 
the  castigation  of  a purer  pen.  A similar  production, 
directed  against  Afranius  Quinctianus,  a character 
equally  infamous,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus.il  The 
circumstance  has  not  escaped  the  acumen  of  Juvenal.^ 

We  may  here  mention,  as  Poets  of  this  reign,  Evodus, 

Called  by  Sllidas  **  o Oai^ut^untt'O*  eii  rtjv  'Pwuaitenv 
Troit/aiv,"  though  not  a line  of  his  works  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  I/exicographer ; Andromachu*  of 
Crete,  a Physician,  who  wrote  a Poem  called  Theriuca  ; 
and  Pctricus,  of  the  same  profession,  who  composed 
a piece  de  An tidvlii. 

The  three  succeeding  Princes,  Gal  bo,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius,  hail  neither  leisure  nor  disposition  to  advance 
the  interests  of  Literature.  The  reigns  of  all  together 
did  not  occupy  two  years,  but  their  sanguiruiry  and 
tumultuous  characters  were  eminently  pernicious  to 
the  arts  and  sentiments  of  peace.  Vespasiun  en-  Poetry 
deuvoured  to  counteract  the  evil  consequences  of  the  un<U  r the 
late  commotions,  and  his  policy  was  followed  up  by  'c*Pn*‘ttnt‘ 
Titus,  who  was  himself,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  a 
Poet,  amt  occasionally  extemporized.  Winy  also  men- 
tions a Poem  by  him  called  Acoulia , on  a meteor 
which  appeared  in  his  time.**  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  condition  of  Poets  and  Poetry  at 
this  period,  from  the  declaration  of  Suetonius  with 


• A nnal.  xir.  Ifi. 

\ Sal.  Hut.  urrii.  3. 

||  Aannl.  xv.  49. 

••  HUt.  Sat.  ii.  23. 
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Biography.  respect  to  the  former  Emperor  : pnratanttspoctas. . . . 

coewit  J"  the  reading1  has  been  disputed,  but  the 
Frum  variations  are  rather  attributable  to  the  extraordinary 
a.  d.  assertion  implied  in  the  word,  which  has  confounded 
transcribers,  than  to  want  of  authority.  Those  who 
allow  the  reading  interpret  it  “hired;”  but  surely 
Suetonius  would  never  have  employed  an  expression 
unknown,  perhaps,  in  this  sense,  to  any  other  Latin 
author,  when  he  had  the  natural  and  proper  word 
“ condnsil"  at  hand.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
such  persons  as  had  never  devoted  their  attention 
to  other  than  literary  pursuits,  were  reduced  by  the 
exigency  of  the  times  to  dispose  of  themselves  as 
slaves.  Nor  will  this  appear  improbable,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Juvenal  :* 

••  yvfam  jam  CEI.EBRES  NOTIQVE  FoRTJE 
fiatnnJtim  Gabut,  Homte  candvccrr  fvrmu 
Tmlarrut  ; nrtfirdum  ahi  nee  turpe  pvt  arm  I 
Pttttxmea  fitrx.'' 

Sskjus  To  the  liberality  of  Vespasian,  Salejlh  Rassvs,  a 
Humus,  Poet  who  has  received  high  commendation  from 
Quinctilinn  and  Tacitus, t and  to  whom  the  (armcn 
ad  Pisontm  is  attributed  by  Wernsdorf,  was  indebted 
for  the  sum  of  500  scstertia ; and  it  was  to  this 
Valerius  Prince  that  Valerius  FlacCUS  dedicated  his  Jrgo- 
Flaccus.  nuu/ice,  a Poem  which  some  Critics  consider  inferior 
only  to  the  sEneid,*  although  it  has  reached  us 
in  a state  of  great  corruption,  and  is  recommended 
neither  by  originality,  brilliancy  of  invention,  nor 
melody  of  versification.  Apollonius,  Ovid,  and  Euri- 
pides, have  ail  been  luid  under  contribution  to  the 
production  of  the  ivurk,  and  the  author  cannot  be 
denied  the  merit  of  having  made  them  his  own.  The 
mythological  machinery  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  which 
probably  always  had  an  esoteric  sense,  was  borrowed, 
for  the  most  part,  in  its  literal  acceptation,  by  the 
Roman  Poets,  who  employed  it  either  to  Aggrandize 
their  patrons  and  families,  or  to  gratify  on  appetite  for 
the  marvellous.  Horace  perceived  this  extravagant 
passion  for  supernatural  agency,  and  prescribed  a pru- 
dent rule  for  its  limitation, § which  succeeding  Poets 
little  regarded,  unless  we  may  except  Lucan,  who 
preferred  other  methods  of  exciting  surprise.  To  such 
on  immoderate  length  is  the  interposition  of  Deities 
carried  by  Valerius,  thnt  perhaps  not  an  instance  can 
be  selected  from  his  whole  Poem  wherein  an  event 
occurs,  or  a design  arises,  unconnected  with  the 
operations  or  suggestions  of  the  Court  of  Olympus. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a scene  more  ludicrous 
than  that  which  Orpheus  (of  course,  especially  inspired 
by  his  mother,)  recounts  in  the  IV'th  Hook,  where 
Tisiphone  pursues  lo  into  Egypt,  and  Nile  overwhelms 
her  in  his  waves,  while  her  whips,  torches,  and  snakes, 
strew  the  unpitying  flood,  and  the  merciless  Goddess 
is  seen  imploring  merry  with  her  mouth  half  filled 
with  water  and  sand.  Jupiter,  thundering  above, 
completes  the  picture.  The  Poem  is  imperfect ; the 
succession  of  Domitian  probably  interrupted  a work 
begun  under  more  favourable  auspices.  That  the 
author  did  not  survive  the  reign  of  this  Prince  is  evi- 

•  Sat.  vij.  3,  tew. 

f Ouioet.  a.  1.  Tic.  Dial,  lit  Or  at.  5,9  and  10. 

t Dotnlnictu  Marius,  ad  Op.  1.  Amor.  xl.  Cup.  Barth.  Ivl. 
Ado.  c xi. 

i **  Hee  rfrw  inter  sit,  nisi  dignut  r indict  nodus 

Inciderit.m  Art.  Put.  191. 


dent  from  the  remark  of  Quinctilian  :*  “ multxm  in  Decline  of 
Falerio  Flacco  nuper  antmtnus  /’  an  opinion  perhaps  Latin 
less  grounded  on  proved  than  on  promised  excellence, 
os  he  died  young.  Of  the  Biography  of  this  Poet 
little  can  now  lie  collected.  The  place  of  his  birth  ^ 
has  been  disputed  ; be  is  named  in  the  manuscripts 
Srlinut,  which  has  been  taken  to  mean  a native  of  Uf‘ 
Srlitt,  now  Sezze,  in  Campania.  But  us  he  is  called  4&<$_ 
by  Martial, t “ Jntenorei  spts  et  alumne  Laris, " there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  nt  least  educated  at  Paduu,  and 
Set'mus  was,  probably,  a family  mime.  From  the  same 
writer  we  learn  that  Valerius  did  not  find  Poetry  a very 
lucrative  profession. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  drgonautica,  Domitian  is  Domitian, 
mentioned  as  capable  of  celebrating  in  verse  the  con-  «>d 
quest  of  Jerusalem.  Whether  such  a work  was  ever 
undertaken,  must  now  be  matter  of  conjecture  ; cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  during  the  mild  sway  of  his 
brother,  he  consulted  his  popularity  by  affecting  the 
patronage  and  cultivation  of  Poetry. J The  charac- 
ter which  History  has  bequeathed  us  of  Dona- 
tion, will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  value  of  his 
success  far  more  correctly  than  all  the  preposterous 
adulation  of  his  venal  and  cowardly  contempora- 
ries. It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  great  Quinctilian, 
a spirit  worthy  “ the  most  high  and  palmy  state 
of  Koine,”  Attaching  himself  to  this  worse  than  des- 
picable herd  ; addressing  the  tyrant  as  the  greatest, 
sublimest,  most  learned,  and  perfect  of  Poets ; hu- 
mouring his  childish  vaunt,  thnt  he  was  the  son  of 
Minerva  ; and  crowning  the  whole  by  representing  his 
literary  reputation  only  eclipsed  by  his  resplendent 
virtues  !$  We  may  lament  over  the  terrible  degrada- 
tion which  this  infamous  page  of  the  great  Critic 
displays,  but  its  preservation  dispenses  with  all  prolix 
commentary  on  the  condition  of  the  times. 

But  the  poetical  taste  which  this  Prince  affected 
when  a subject,  and  which  proved  a copious  theme  of 
contemporary  adulation, ||  was  discarded  when  its 
motives  ceased  to  operate.  His  speeches,  letters,  and 
decrees,  were  committed  to  the  composition  of  secre- 
taries ; and  his  sole  study  was  the  life  and  papers  of 
Tibcrius.il  In  persecution  of  the  liberal  arts  he  rivalled 
his  predecessors,  the  Ca*sars  ; but,  os  Poets  were  not 
eminently  signalized  on  these  occasions,  we  shall  have 
less  to  observe  on  this  part  of  his  character.  His 
expulsion  of  the  Philosophers  from  Rome,  however, 
gave  occasion  to  a very  spirited  and  elegant  Satire, 
which  is  still  extant,  by  a noble  Roman  lady,  named 
Sulfitia.  A distich  of  great  point  and  truth  is  ascribed  Suipituu 
to  the  pen  of  the  same  lady  also  : 

Flapia  get »»,  quantum  tibi  ter  tint  abstuUt  ktrrei  ! 

Pteni  fait  I ant  1 non  habuitte  duo*. 

She  regarded  with  disgust  and  indignant  purity  the 

• Lib.  x.  c.  i.  t Lib.  L ep.  17. 

J Suet.  Doan.  ii.  Tacit.  Hui.  le.  86. 

I Lib.  x.  c.  I. 

H Qhh  ft  Namuieot  superabit  race  nepo/et, 

Qveis  erit  eiutpiio  par  mm  decus  .-  kuic  na  Must* 

Sacra  (treat,  meltorqut  lyrt t,  oil  lubstitit  Hr  brut 
Et  remit  RKodope,  Pkabo  Miranda  loqvetur. 

SIL  lul.  Pun.  iii.  61B. 

■ --  Tv,  qvem  long}  primmm  ttupei  /tala  virtue, 

Ormiaque  ; eui  genuine jdoreni,  tntmnyue  dvcumque 
Certatim  taunts,  Ac.  Stat.  Ackill.  i.  14. 

See  also  Martini,  passim. 

f Suet.  Dam.  xx. 
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Biography,  profligacy  of  the  Court  and  people,  and  is  celebrated 
7% as  a pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  affection,  in  praise 
From  Df  which  she  composed  verses,  which  are  highly  ap- 
A‘  w*  plnudcd  by  Martial.  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
been,  at  least,  of  a mixed  character  j*  and  Ausonius 
, ° openly  calls  them  licentious. t By  some  Scholars  she  has 

been  confounded  with  the  Sulpitia,  whose  elegiac  cor- 
respondence with  Cerinthus  is  attached  to  the  works 
of  Tibullus  ; but  the  name  of  her  husband  was  O'ale- 
nus,  and  the  learned  are  generally  agreed  in  referring 
the  former  Sulpitia  to  the  Augu»*tun  age. 

Shtirc.  It  does  not  npjwar  that  Solpitia  had  any  reason  to 

repent  her  temerity  ; yet  it  is  matter  of  little  surprise 
that  Satire  was  not  greatly  cultivated  during  this 
period.  Juvenal,  it  is  true,  had  written  : but  his 
works,  perhaps,  never  passed  the  most  confidential 
circles  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  since  Quinctilian 
takes  no  notice  of  them  j and  Turnus,  possessed 
already  of  Court  patronage,  most  probably  reposed  on 
VopUctt*.  nis  laurels.  Manlius  Vopiscua  indeed,  a Satirist  of 
this  period,  was.  if  we  are  to  believe  his  panegyrist 
Statius,  a most  versatile  genius,  and  nmnnged  the 
lyres  of  limner  and  Pindar  with  equal  facility  jJ  and 
Quinctilinn,  speaking  of  Satirists,  observes,  “ sunt 
clan  hodieqite,  ct  qui  ohm  nominabuntur."^ 

Suetonius  has  remarked  that  the  government  of 
Dnmitian  wits  characterised  by  an  eccentric  mixture  of 
virtues  and  vices  ;l|  an  observation  illustrated  no  less 
in  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Literature  than  in  other 
respects.  His  aversion  to  ail  liberal  studies  was  suffi- 
cientlyexetnplified  in  his  private  habits, after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  purple  rendered  dissimulation  unnecessary, 
nmlthe  tenourof  his  political  conduct  was  perfectly  con- 
sonant with  his  domestic  manners.  He,  nevertheless, 
restored  the  libraries  which  hud  fierished  by  fire  in  the 
Civil  commotions,  collected  books  from  all  quarters, 
and  sent  commissioners  to  Alexandria  to  transcribe 
the  works  preserved  in  that  inestimable  repository  of 
learning.  He  instituted  a quinquennial  contest  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Cnpitoline  Jupiter,  in  which  literary  merit 
was  disputed  ; and  he  founded  at  Alba  n College 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  members  of  which  were 
obliged  to  celebrate  the  Quinquatrui,  which  included 
dramatic  entertainments  and  poetical  contests.  As  he 
did  not,  like  Nero,  interfere  in  these  competitions, 
their  influence  on  Poetry,  though  slight,  was  percep- 
tible. But  little  could  be  expected  so  long  us  there 
was  no  individual  patronage. 

C ontrntm  /tun  A jateat  l,  u err  nut  in  hurt  is 
Martnnrti*.  sit  Srrrano,  leituUfue  Salrjo, 

Gloria  q.iantalibet  quid  rrit,  ii  gloria  tanlum  rtf 


The  Sudi.  The  cases  of  the  Statii  and  Martial,  however,  have 
been  instanccil  as  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  policy  of 
Domitian.  We  will  examine  this  assertion  in  sketch- 
ing their  Biography. 

Siit'us  the  Of  the  writings  of  P.  Papinius  Statics  the  Elder 
Flder.  nothing  is  preserved,  and  our  knowledge  of  their  sub- 
jects and  nature,  os  well  as  of  their  author’s  history, 
is  derived  to  uh  from  the  monody  of  his  son,  which 


CuJum  enmnna  <jni  irilimArit 
Snllam  dtxrrit  em  neqCIORKM. 
Nullam  diteru  n»r  SANCMoREM. 


. _ „ Mart.  lib.  x.  t 

f In  hptlog-  ad  Cent.  Nuptialrm. 

J Sgh.  lib.  i iii.  10 1 . * Inst.  Oral.  Ub.  x. 

It  Jtum.  111. 

^ Ju*.  Sat.  v»L  79.  See  also  Mania),  lib.  viii.  ep.  S6. 


form*  the  llld  Poem  of  the  Vth  Jiook  of  the  Sylca.  Beeline  of 
From  this  we  learn  that  he  was  of  noble  family,  and 
that  the  honour  of  his  nativity  wa»  contested  by  Naples 
and  Stile-,  by  which  latter  place  we  con  scarcely  un- 
derstand  the  town  so  named  in  Epirus , since  it  is  Ar°™ 
represented  by  tlie  Poet  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  .1,. 
Pulinnrus,  which  is  placed  by  Virgil  at  I tlia.  The  to* 
ambiguity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a silly  emulation  of  the  4*,^ 
fate  of  Homer,  a resemblance  which,  probably,  never 
occurred  to  any  except  to  the  Statii  themselves. 

Wherever  he  might  have  been  born,  he  established  him- 
self early  nt  Naples,  where  he  frequently  engaged  in  the 
quinquennial  contest,  and,  apparently,  always  with 
success  j*  nor  was  he  less  distinguished  in  the  Pythian, 

Ncmeun,  and  Isthmian  Lames.  He  opened  11  school 
at  Naples,  which  he  rapidly  filled  ; but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  came  to  Home,  although  we  arc 
told  by  his  son  that  he  educated  the  children  of  the 
first  families  in  the  Capital.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five. 

Concerning  the  subjects  of  the  prize  Poetry  of 
Statius  it  would  be  fruitless  to  conjecture.  He  had 
written  a Poem  on  the  wars  between  the  Vespasians  and 
Vitellii,  and  contemplated  another  on  the  recent  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius.  His  ce*ebrity  and  excellence  are 
certainly  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  encomia  of  his 
panegyrist,  who,  independently  of  the  influence  of  a 
sentiment  more  estimable  than  critical  sagacity,  was 
rarely  a dispassionate  judge  of  poetical  merit. 

.Speaking  of  this  Statius,  Maturantius,  who  is 
followed  by  Gyraldus,  observes, t " summo  hnnore 
Ofiuit  Domituwum  habitus  est,  h quo  eliam  est  auro 
dnnatus  ct  coronfl,  digno  Principe  erga  prac kitohkm 
munerc.*’  If  Statius  had  received  proofs  so  conspi- 
cuous of  the  Imperial  favour,  doubtless  his  son  would 
have  no  less  conspicuously  published  them.  And, 
had  he  been  the  tutor  of  Domitian,  none  acquainted 
with  the  author  of  the  Thcbaid  can  doubt  that  such 
a circumstance  would  have  been  paraded  with  in- 
finitely greater  pomp  than  the  less  tangible  favours 
of  Apollo  and  all  the  Muses.  Priests,  Chiefs,  and 
Statesmen,  in  all  the  splendour  of  Poetic  ornament, 
are  depicted  swelling  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  his 
ferule,  but  not  a syllable  of  the  Emperor.  If  by 
the  *' erown”  and  "gold”  of  Maturantius,  be  meant 
the  prize  which  Statius  gained  ut  Naples,  it  was  in  no 
sense  the  Emperors  present;  and  if,  by  the  phrases, 

“ Hmc  tibi  tota  pathum  cretfi,"]  and 

“ Max  el  ROMILEAM  STIR  PEN,  proerretqttr  futurm 

InsfrmU,” 

Maturantius  understood  Domitian,  it  is  certain  that  he 
made  his  statement  on  a very  insufficient  foundation. 

The  education  of  this  Prince  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  his  early  years  were  passed  in  the 
most  abject  and  sordid  poverty. $ We  cannot,  there- 
fore, greatly  rely  on  any  story  of  Court  (Mitronage  con- 
ferred on  the  elder  Statius. 

Lucius  Papi nil's  Statius,  son  of  the  former,  was  Suiiaa  the 
born,  as  Dodwell  conjectures,  a.  p.  61,  at  Naples.  Younfrr. 
Before  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  as  victor  in  the  Neapolitan  poetical  (mines  ; 
bis  first  essay,  however,  in  the  Capitoline  contest 
proved  unsuccessful.  Bui  he  soon  retrieved  his  honour 
by  three  victories  in  the  Alban  Quinquatria,  and,  at 

• Stut.  Syh>.  5.  ill.  138. 

T In  strAUItid.  item  fiyraid.  de  Poet.  Hut.  dial  |r. 

I Stat.  Syh\  5.  iii.  146.  § Suet.  Horn.  1. 
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Biography,  length,  by  a conquest  on  the  very  theatre  of  his  first 
— ' reverse,*  On  one  occasion  he  hltd  the  honour  of  being 
From  entertained  at  the  Emperor's  table,  a distinction  which 
he  has  not  been  backward  to  record.  But  the  marks 
of  Imperial  favour  which  are  said  to  have  procured  him 
the  envy  of  Mjirliul,  and  of  almost  all  his  contem- 
poraries, were  insufficient  to  protect  him  from  the 
most  deplorable  indigence,  since  it  appears  that  he 
was  obliged  to  sell  his  Tragedy  of  Agate  for  bread,  t 
Little,  therefore,  can  be  pleaded  here  in  favour  of 
IXimitian's  patronage  of  learned  men.  The  faithful 
and  affectionate  wife  of  Statius,  Claudia,  whose  love 
had  given  his  successes  a value  not  their  own,  was  his 
best  consolation  in  adversity.  He  appears  to  have 
retired  with  her  to  Naples,  where,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Dodwcil,  he  died,  a.  o.  iHt,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty- five.  The  story  that  hq,  was  killed 
by  the  Emperor  with  an  iron  stylus  does  not  rest  on 
any  respectable  authority. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Statius,  although  possessing 
a considerably  extensive  literary  acquaintance,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  contemporary  author,  except  Juve- 
nal ; even  Quinctilian  is  silent  concerning  him.  His 
merit  is  a point  on  which  modern  criticism  is  suffi- 
ciently discordant ; if,  however,  J uvcnal  speaks  truly, 
his  Poetry,  whether  deservedly  or  not,  was  decidedly 
popular  in  his  day.  In  his  Thebaid,  the  work  on  which 
be  has  founded  his  reputation,  he  professes  to  follow, 
at  a reverential  distance,  the  footsteps  of  Virgil.J 
This  is  a rare  acknowledgment  for  a postaugusian 
Poet;  how  far  it  is  confirmed  by  the  internal  evidence 
belongs  not  to  us  to  decide.  Yet  we  may  remark, 
that  the  confession  is  one  of  less  than  doubtful  sin- 
cerity, eince  the  Poet,  addressing  his  friend  Junius 
Maximus,  has  the  following  passage  : 

Qttippt,  tf  JUa  monitor  r , m c.itra 
T helm*,  tnnltil  crucial u lima. 

Tent  at  acdaci  nor,  Mantuan* 

Gaidia 

The  composition  of  this  Poem  occupied  twelve  years. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  Poem  of 
Antimachus,  as  that  of  Valerius  Flaccus  was  on  the 
Argonauhct  of  Apollonius.  His  Achilleid,  which,  as 
he  tells  us,  was  designed  as  an  exercise  previous  to  a 
Poem  on  the  exploits  of  Domitian,||  never  reached  the 
end  of  a second  Book.  Some  suppose  that  he  drew 
Achilles  after  his  friend  Crispinus  Bo  fan  us,  to  whom 
he  addressed  the  lid  Poem  in  the  Vth  Book  of  the 
Syfo*  ; but  this  seems  founded  on  a mistaken  interpre- 
tation.^ His  Stflrte  are  a collection  of  fugitive  pieces, 
in  various  styles,  and  on  different  subjects  , and,  so  far 
from  receiving  the  elaborate  polish  which  their  author 
bestowed  on  his  Thebaid,  were,  as  we  learn  from  their 
several  dedications,  for  the  most  port  composed  in  the 
greatest  haste,  and  some  almost  extemporaneously. 
The  1st  Book  of  these  is  dedicated  to  Abuntius  Stella 
of  Padua,  a Poet  of  some  celebrity,  though  none  of 
his  works  have  reached  us.  His  principal  reputation 


• Sgle.  4.  ii.  65,  $cfq.  This  is  not  quite  clear  from  (lie  original 
pnsangr,  hut  it  is  probable,  anil  is  adopted  by  Tiraboschl. 
f Juvenal,  Sat.  vii.  87. 
t Lib.  sii.  810,  sepf. 

| Spiv.  4.  vii.  Vet  this  Poet,  who  hoped  to  rival  Virgil,  dared 
not  attempt  the  praises  of  i.ncan  in  his  own  metre  ! Such  is  his 
own  declaration  : ” Ego  non  patui  mnjorem  tanti  aneferi*  A alert 
reverenttam,  tptam  onod,  Unde*  eft**  dulttrus,  became  trot  meo* 
I-rrwi ( /‘reef.  in  lib.  u.  Sflvttrnm.) 
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rests  on  a little  piece  called  Cohtmba , similar  in  style  Decline  of 
and  subject  to  the  Passer  of  Catullus,  but  superior,  if  Lotiu 
we  are  to  credit  Martial,*  to  that  beautiful  little  gem. 

He  is  said,  however,  to  have  written  several  other 
Poems  on  the  Sarmatian  victories  of  Doinilian,  and  on 
amatory  subjects. t He  had  an  awkward  custom  of 
compelling  his  guests  to  write  verses  ; to  this  wo  owe 
the  Poem  on  his  marriage  with  Yiolnntilla  by  Statius, 
which,  as  the  author  tells  us,  was  completed  in  two 
days,  and  which  contains  277  hexameters.  Although 
there  is  as  much  interest  and  originality  in  this  as  in 
most  Epithaliimia.it  is  not  impossible  that  it  has  been 
glanced  at  by  Martial  in  the  following  Epigram  : 

I.ege  nimit  dura  cojuiVirni  tcrilrre  vertu* 

Cog  it,  Stella  { tket  tcribrre  mempi  Ittn  lot.  X 

Statius  was,  probably,  the  object  of  the  same  author's 
spleen  under  the  name  of  Sabelhts.  Certain  it  is  that 
wherever  Martial  has  mentioned  this  name,  it  is  with 
more  than  the  allowed  proportion  of  epigrammatic  gall. 

The  conjecture  is  derived  from  a comparison  of  the 
XXth  Epigram  of  his  IXth  Book  with  the  Poem  by 
Statius  on  the  baths  of  Etruscus.  But  it  is  time  to 
say  something  on  Martial  himself. 

Marcus  Valerius  Mabtiai.is  (and,  as  some  more  Marthl. 
recent  authors  add,  Coqvl*b,()  was  born  at  BUbilis,  now 
Calutajud,  in  Spain,  and  educated  at  Cnlagurru,  now 
Calahornt,  in  the  same  country.  His  father's  name 
was  Fronto,  and  his  mothers  Flnccilla.  lie  mar- 
ried a lady  named  Claudia  Marcella.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  came  to  Home,  where  his  epi- 
grammatic talents  procured  him  high  reputation  in 
the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Domitiun.  The  same  motives 
which  actuated  the  latter  Prince  in  dissembling  his 
aversion  for  liberal  studies  during  the  life  of  his 
brother,  appear  to  have  had  some  influence,  wherever  a 
comparison  could  occur  advantageous  to  the  memory 
of  bis  regretted  predecessor.  Thus  the  honours  which 
Martial  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  Domitinn.  were,  per- 
haps, really  uscribable  to  the  patronage  of  Titus. 

Certain  it  is  that  he  possessed  the  u jus  trium  libero- 
rum  that  he  held  the  office  of  a Tribune  and  the 
dignity  of  a Knight ; and  that  he  hail  a country  resi- 
dence at  Momentum.  But  these  advantages  appear 
to  have  been  more  specious  than  substantial,  as  he 
existed  in  a state  of  great  porerty.||  After  a residence 
of  thirty-five  years  in  the  Capital,  finding  little  en- 
couragement at  the  Court  of  Trajan,  he  resolved  to 
return  to  his  own  country,  for  which  purpose  he  was 
assisted  with  money  by  Pliny  the  younger,  to  whose 
vanity  he  had  judiciously  appealed,  and  who  took 
good  care  not  to  conceal  the  obligation.^  Whatever 
favours  he  may  have  enjoyed  from  the  Imperial  hand, 
they  were  certainly  not  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from 
reproaching,  when  dead,  the  monster  whom,  living, 
his  prostituted  pen  had  exalted  to  the  rank  of  the 
Gods.  His  opinion  of  (he  encouragement  afforded  to 
Learning  at  this  time,  may  be  clearly  collected  from 
several  Epigrams  written  during  the  life  of  his  patron. 

In  addressing  one  Sextus,  who,  it  seems,  was  anxious 

• Lib.  i.  ep.  8. 

f Stilt.  Sale.  I.  ii.  95,  et  ibi  romm.  With  Wernmlorf,  wc  *r» 
unable  to  find  any  auffdcnt  ancient  authority  for  the  aawrtiona  of 
Voanti*  and  others,  respecting  these  poems  on  the  Sarmatian 

victories. 

I Lib.  lx.  ep.  91. 

$ Lamprid.  Sever.  Joann.  Sanabricn*.  6.  iii. 
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Biography-  to  advance  himself  at  Rome  by  Poetry,  he  is  equally 
undisguised  and  discouraging  : 

«» Jmtanb  ■ ntttnn  fffhJu  fiorirmfnr  l ititrnii 
* SmhJ  rill i, ’Mamma  VirgiBat^ue  r **/«.’*• 

Go. 

*<»  And  to  the  celebrated  Valerius  Flaccus  he  writes  : 

48?. 

•*  Pier  tat  thjfrr  contuttfue  charniqur  Morortnu  i 
Jj  tUxbU  (S  util  **U(i  purlU  tiki."  + 

The  whole  Epigram  is  well  worth  reading.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  enjoyed  at  IlUbilis  the  repose  which 
lie  anticipated  ; assailed  by  the  stupidity  and  envy  of 
his  countrymen,  he  shortly  after  yielded  to  fate. 

The  works  of  Martial  now  extant  arc  wholly  epi- 
grammatic ; twelve  Books  consist  of  regular  Epigrams 
on  miscellaneous  subjects  * one  Book  is  called  S/vcta- 
cula,  and  alludes  to  the  exhibitions  of  Domilian  ; 
another  has  the  title  of  Xenia,  and,  with  a few  intro- 
ductory exceptions,  consists  entirely  of  distichs,  each 
describing  some  article  of  ornament  or  luxury,  which 
it  was  the  custom  of  friends  to  send  to  each  other  on 
festal  occasions.  A third  Book  is  entitled  Jpojthonta, 
also  composed  of  distichs,  celebrating  the  presents 
usually  given  to  guests  to  be  carried  home  at  the 
Saturnalia.  Whether  we  possess  all  his  writings  is 
uncertain.  . 

No  Poet  was  ever  more  extensively  acquainted  with 
his  brethren  of  the  lyre  than  Martini  j and  it  Is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  when  the  stale  of  the  period  is  con- 
sidered, that  this  fraternity  should  have  been  as 
numerous  as  it  was.  We  will  mention  the  principal 
names  of  the  Poets  preserved  in  his  Epigrams,  annex- 
ing such  illustrations  as  ancient  notices  afford  us. 

Camus.  Cam i' 9 Ri'Fir.s  of  Cadiz  was,  as  is  to  be  inferred 

from  Martial,  (lib.  iii.  ep.  ?0,)  a very  versatile  Poet, 
who  found  himself  at  home  in  Epic,  Elegiac,  Comedy, 
and  Tragedy.  On  the  same  authority,  hi«  wife  Theo- 
Di-rUmis.  phila  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Sappho. ; Deciancs 
Liciamu.  and  Licianus  were  both  natives  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
therefore  not  forgotten  by  Martial  in  his  brief  cata- 
logue of  illustrious  authors,  (lib.  i.  ep.  4? ,)  the 
former  being  of  Mcmla  in  Portugal,  and  the  other  a 
1’artltcaios.  fellow  townsman  of  the  epigrammatist  himself.  Par- 
tuenius,  the  Chamberlain  of  Domitian,  is  frequently 
Varus.  mentioned  with  commendation.^  Varus,  like  the  Cas- 
sius of  Horace,  wrote  $00  lines  every  day.||  Such  are 
the  very  scanty  particulars  which  subsist  concerning 
these  Poets,  which  wo  have  recorded  rather  with  a 
view  to  method,  than  for  the  sake  of  any  very  conspi- 
cuous advantage  derivable  from  the  transcription  of 
such  names.  The  catalogue  might  easily  be  enlarged, 
especially  if  the  names  of  those  Poets  who  have  been 
censured,  as  well  as  commended,  by  Martial,  were  to  be 
allowed  a niche  in  our  Biography.  But  wc  willingly 
resign  the  task  of  constellating  these  luminaries  to 
Fabrieius  and  his  editors,  who  have  performed  it  with 
a patience  as  well  as  a diligence  truly  admirable. 
The  learned,  hut  incorrect,  Gyraldus  has  made  a similar 
assemblage. 

Silius  Some  names,  however,  there  arc,  which  must  not 

lulicus.  be  so  lightly  dismissed.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  is  Siliub  Italicus,  author  of  the  Punira.  This 
Poet  is  by  some  referred  to  the  age  of  Nero,  in  the  last 

• Lib.  ill.  ep.  39.  t Lib.  I.  ep.  77. 

I Mart.  lib.  vU.  ep.  68. 

4 Mart.  lib.  ||.  cp.  1 , lib,  ir.  ep.  45,  ILL  v.  ep.  6,  lib.  viii.  ep.  28. 

U lab.  viii.  ep.  20. 


year  of  whose  government  he  was  Consul ; but.  as  his  Decline  of 
poem,  so  early  os  the  Hid  Book,  mentions  Domitinn  ns 
Sovereign,  he  will  most  conveniently  be  noticed  here.  ^XrJ-  * 
The  place  of  his  nativity  has  never  been  settled.  He 
has  been  claimed  by  the  Spaniards  as  a native  of  their  A 
town  Italica,  and  by  the  Italians  for  a similar  reason,  <53/ 
as  born  at  Corjinium,  called  Italica  in  the  Marxian  War.  to* 
Hut  it  is  probable  that  he  derived  his  name  from  nei-  48$ 
ther  of  these  places,  as,  according  to  the  unanswerable 
argument  of  Stephens,  Vossius,  and  other  eminent 
scholars,  the  analogy  in  this  case  would  have  given  us 
Italicensis  and  not  Ilalicus.*  That  he  was  not  a Spa- 
niard may  very  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  omission  of 
his  name  by  Martial,  wherever  the  poetical  worthies 
of  Spain  arc  celebrated ; although  he  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  this  Poet  with  high  commendation. t 
Wherever  he  may  have  been  bom,  bis  usual  residence 
was  at  Naples,  where  he  possessed  an  estate.  In  the 
time  of  Nero  he  liad  the  reputation  of  an  informer  ; 
but  he  afterwards  retrieved  his  character,  by  his  mild 
and  prudent  conduct  in  the  friendship  of  Vitellius,  his 
honourable  demeunour  in  the  Proconsulship  of  Asia, 
and  his  peaceable  and  dignified  employment  of  the 
hours  of  leisure.  When  his  age  allowed  him  the 
privilege  of  a respite  from  Senatorial  cares,  be  with- 
drew to  his  Campanian  retirement,  from  which  not 
even  the  accession  of  Trojan  had  power  to  excite  him. 

An  incurable  disease  of  the  eye  induced  him  to  termi- 
nate his  life  by  starvation,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
about  a.  d.  100. 

The  character  of  Silt  us  is  that  of  a virtuoso,  and  is 
completely  a counterpart  of  Pope's  Tinum.  Erat 
<pi\aKu\ ov  usque  ad  emacitatis  rrprehenswnem.l  He 
shifted  from  villa  to  villa,  with  a view  of  improving 
the  elegance  of  his  abode  j he  had  a fine  library,  and 
a fine  collection  of  statues.  He  purchased  the  estate 
of  Cicero,  to  whose  writings  he  was  particularly  par- 
tial, and  paid  honours  to  the  memories  of  both  him  and 
Virgil,  whose  sepulchre  at  Naples  he  had  purchased. 

In  consequence.  Martial  equals  him  with  the  lat- 
ter; at  least,  if  one  reading  be  correct,  in  the  51st 
Epigram  of  his  Xlth  Book.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  inherited  a very  small  portion  of  the  spirit  of 
cither,  and  all  his  readers  will  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Pliny,  scribebat  carmina  majore  curd  quam 
ingen  io. 

The  Biographer  of  Silius  (for  so  we  may  term  Caius  Pliaim 
Plinius  Cxcilius  Skcundus,  since  it  is  by  his  pen  that  Sccuados. 
the  most  numerous  and  authentic  particulars  on  this 
subject  have  been  perpetuated)  must  not  pass  wholly 
unnoticed  in  this  place,  not  only  as  a person  whose  ad- 
diction to  literature  has  procured  us  information  on  the 
state  of  Poetry  in  his  day,  but  as  also  a Poet  himself. 

Of  this  talent,  os  indeed  of  all  bis  other  universal 
attainments,  be  frequently  informs  us.§  When  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  composed  a Greek 
Tragedy.  When  detained  in  Icaria  by  unfavour- 
able winds,  this  Island  became  the  subject  of  his 
Muse,  and  forth  came  a volume  of  Latin  Elegies. 

He  then  made  trial  of  heroics  ,•  and  last  of  all  he  pro- 
duced his  hendccasyllabics,  of  which  he  talks  perpe- 
tually. It  was  not  immediately  that  he  discovered 
bow  so  undignified  a metre  could  be  made  to  comport 

• See  alio  Aul.  Gcll.  xri.  13,  and  Gnrtrr,  IttMcrip,  i.  p.  385. 

f Lib.  It.  cp.  14,  lib.  vii.  cp.  62.  I Plio.  lib.  iii.  cp.  7. 

$ Plio.  lib.  >.  ep,  13,  lib.  iv.  cp.  6, 14,  UU.  r.  ep.  3,  JO,  11,  ct 
prarttrltm,  lib.  vii.  cp.  4. 
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Bi^rspby.  with  that  which  the  world,  of  course,  expected  from  n 
v— Pliny.  Fortunately,  however,  he  stumbled  on  an  epi- 
From  gram  by  Cicero,  which  put  him  on  reflecting  that  many 
a.  D.  illustrious  orators  had  atnused  themselves  in  a similar 
manner.  No  sooner  did  he  ascertain  such  to  have 
*®  been  the  ordinary  practice  of  eminent  literary  men, 
than  he  set  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  produced  a 
volume  of  hendecasyllabics,  some  of  which,  so  far  as 
he  leads  us  to  conjecture,  appear  to  have  been  some- 
what coarsely  seasoned,  in  order  to  procure  comparison 
with  Catullus.  The  occasion  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  work,  he  has  thought  right  to  record  in 
verse  os  well  as  prose.  We  shall  not  burden  the  rea- 
der with  the  whole  passage,  which,  though  short,  is 
sufficiently  tedious  ■,  part,  however,  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable as  an  efficient  consolation  for  the  ravages  of 
time. 


libras  GalU  legerrm,  qnihu*  HU  parent! 

Ausut  fit  Cicerone  dare  paiawmynr  decusqite, 

Catcmtm  invent  in-rum  Ciceroni*,  et  it  fa 
Spectandum  ingenio,  quo  teria  condtdit,  et  quo 
/fnmitnu  rah  bur  muith  vnricqur  fa  pore 
Afag  norum  astendit  menles  gmiiert  virorum. 

These  verses,  which  their  anthor  evidently  consi- 
dered choice,  sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  technicalities  of  versification,  and  stand  forth 
conspicuous  on  the  exquisitely  smooth  and  polished 
texture  of  his  prose,  like  the  island  rocks  from  the 
surface  of  the  still  and  limpid  .^Kgean.  The  mind  of 
Pliny  was  by  no  means  cast  in  a poetical  mould.  He 
wrote  verses  because  he  conceived  it  necessary  to  his 
literary  reputation  ; an  idol  to  which  he  sacrificed 
every  other  passion  and  prejudice.  What,  however, 
must  be  our  opinion  of  the  Poet  who  could  prefer  the 
perusal  of  Livy  to  the  spectacle  of  Vesuvius  in  erup- 
tion ?*  and,  still  more,  who  could  hope  by  this  avowal 
to  conciliate  the  approbation  of  Tacitus  ? ! 

But  although  certainly  not  entitled  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  Latin  Parnassus,  to  Pliny  we  are  in- 
debted for  information  regarding  several  Poets,  whose 
familiarity  he  possessed  or  courted  ; for  such  was  his 
ambition  of  a literary  immortality,  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  every  literary  aspirant  in  Italy,  and  has 
taken  especial  pains  to  inform  the  world  of  the  fact. 
His  friends  were  not  equally  generous  in  return,  and 
seemed,  for  the  most  part,  insensible  of  the  great 
honour  and  distinction  which  they  were  enjoying. 
The  testimony  of  Pliny,  however,  as  we  have  bod  pre- 
vious occasion  to  observe,  must  always  be  taken  with 
some  qualification.  He  was  a trader  in  praise,  and 
his  commendations  were,  in  general,  either  specula- 
tions or  payments ; in  the  latter  he  was  liberal,  and 
in  the  former  adventurous. 

This  remark  premised,  wc  will  first  proceed  to 
Voconius.  notice  Voconiub  Romanes,  who  occupies  a conspicuous 
station  among  the  friends  and  correspondents  of  Pliny; 
several  biographical  particulars  of  this  writer  are  re- 
corded in  the  XHIth  Epistle  of  his  lid  Book.  The 
Emperor  Hadrian,  according  to  Apulcjus,  ordered  this 
line  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb  : 


Latcivu*  versa,  mettle  puiuus  erat. 


If  this  account  were  correct,  the  modest  Nine  were 
not  always  so  select  in  their  expressions  as  might  be 
hoped  and  expected  from  ladies  of  their  station  and 
character;  for  Pliny  affirms  that  his  language  was  like 


• Lib.  ri.  ep.  20. 


the  Muses  themselves  composing  in  Latin.  But  if  he 
were  the  same  mentioned  by  Martial,  (lib.  vii.  ep.  48,) 
under  the  name  of  Voconius  Victor,  as  he  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been,  he  did  not  deserve  even  the 
sorry  reservation  of  his  Imperial  apologist. 

Passien  us  Paclluh,  a Roman  K night,  is  recommended 
to  our  notice  and  interest  os  the  countryman  and 
lineal  dcsccndent  of  Propertius,  and  his  disciple  in  the 
school  of  Elegiac  Poetry.  He  was  afterwards  an 
imitator  of  the  lyrics  of  Horace.  Pompkius  Saturninus  pompeiu* 
was  a genius  of  that  universal  character  which  apper-  Siturninu* 
tained,  by  Pliny's  account,  to  many  more  of  his  friends; 
we  are,  however,  here  concerned  with  his  verses  alone, 
of  which  this  writer  gives  us  the  following  character  : 

Ftfrif  versus,  qtiales  Catullus  mens  aut  Calvus. — Quantum 
iUis  leporis,  dulcedinis,  amaritudinis , amoris  insent ! sunk 
ilatd  operd  molliusculns , lcviu$cul'*sque,  duriusculas  quos- 
dam : et  hoc,  quasi  Catullus  meus  aut  Calvus.*  Another 
poetical  prodigy,  Octavius,  is  addressed  in  the  Xth  Octavius. 
Epistle  of  the  lid  Book.  Arbi  us  Antoninus  wrote  Attic  Arrius. 
Greek  better  than  the  Athenians  themselves, t but  his 
Epigrams  were  but  indifferently  translated  by  Secun-  Secuodus 
dus.J  That  the  praises  of  Sextius  Auguring*  should  Scnthi* 
have  filled  tin  entire  letter  will  seem  nothing  wonder-  Augtmnus. 
ful,  when  we  rend  the  following  verses  from  his  pcu. 

Canto  rarmina  rertiAu*  minttfit 
Hit,  ohm  qtnbut  et  turn*  Catullus, 

Ft  Calvus,  velemque  ; ted  quid  ltd  me  ? 

Um'S  PUSH  S tit  miAl,  phases 
AfavuU  verticalo*,  fun  relic  to, 

F.t  quirrit  quad  a met,  pufatque  arnnri, 

Illr  Plisil  s,  ills  t Quid  Catos  ns  ? 

I nunc,  qui  sapiat,  smart  noli  / * 

Titixiub  Capito  celebrated  the  actions  of  eminent  Cspito. 
men.§  Apollinaris  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  nnd  Apolliuai is. 
Martial  in  terms  of  respect,  although,  from  the  pre- 
valence of  the  name,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  they 
allude  to  the  same  person.  Wc  scarcely  know  whether 
we  arc  justified  in  enrolling  on  our  list  Lcsraicrs 
Bruttianus,  since  he  appears  to  have  written  in  Greek  Brnttiaam. 
only  ; but  that  his  Epigrammatic  powers  were  not  tri- 
vial, wc  may  fairly  conclude  from  the  prayer  of  Martial 
to  Thalia,  that  she  would  allow  him,  provided  Bruttianus 
condescended  to  epigrammatize  in  Latin,  to  occupy 
the  second  place.  Martiul,  like  his  friend  Pliny, 
whs  prodigal  of  his  panegyrics  ; but  none  acquainted 
with  his  character  can  doubt  his  sincerity  here.  It 
was  the  fashion  of  that  age,  still  more  than  that  of  the 
Augustan,  to  imitate  the  heroes  of  the  brief,  but 
pointed  anecdote  of  Horace. 

Frafcr  era!  Romm  consult!  rhetor,  ml  alter 
A It  thus  sermons  merot  atitUrrl  honors * { 

Gracchus  mt  hie  Uliforet,  huic  ut  A/ucitu  Hie.  || 

Hence  authors  have  appeared  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  who,  probably,  but  for  these  extravagant 
eulogies,  might  have  attained  a respectable  situation 
on  the  records  of  fame.  It  has  been  often  observed  that 
Pico  Mirandoln,  whose  vaunting  epitaph  extends  his 
glory  to  the  Antipodes,  is  scarcely  known  beyond  the 
limits  of  Europe  ; and  thus  Lucius,  who  is  termed 
by  Martiul  **  the  glory  of  his  time,’ ’^f  and  who  is, 
without  scrunle,  equalled  with  Horace,  is  only  a 


• Lib.  i.  ejt.  16. 

■f  Lib.  iv.  ep.  3.  Son  audios  fidiat  ipsa*  Athena t tam  Attica* 
dixerim, 

X Lib.  v.  ep.  10.  | Lib.  L ep.  17. 
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H.  i^rap'  y.  shadow  and  a name  : and  L’.vict;*,  w ho  yielded  in 
— the  Poetic  art  t«i  his  brother  only,*  is  now  his  rival 
I rom  ju  obscurity  alone. 

a.  d.  The  lu|vucutes  of  DomitLan’s  liberality  in  the  enrou- 
*****  ragcmcnl  of  learning,  certainly  possess  an  apparent 

**  advantage  in  the  imposing  army  of  Poetical  names 

Review  of  "hic^  l,,e  of  that  I*«riod  supply;  enough, 

(he  Flavian  however,  appears  to  have  been  advanced  to  prove 
**•*.  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  cannot 

reasonably  be  sought  in  the  spirit  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  Were  any  further  argument  on  this 
subject  necessary,  we  might  appeal  again  to  Pliny, 
who.  while  he  informs  us  that  in  one  year  scarcely  a 
day  in  the  month  of  April  passed  without  a Poetical 
recitation,!  at  the  same  time  laments  the  scantiness 
of  the  auditory,  and  commends  the  Poets  for  their 
resolute  contempt  of  an  idle  or  disdainful  public.  The 
most  satisfactory  explication  of  the  whole  phenomenon 
is  the  Impulse  afforded  to  Poetical  studies  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Vespasians.  The  whole  reign  of 
Douiitian  extended  only  to  fifteen  years  ; a period 
insufficient  to  extinguish  the  hopes,  and  annul  the 
ambition  of  those  who  hod  experienced  or  witnessed 
the  effects  of  a patronage  truly  princely  and  worthy 
the  .Sovereigns  of  the  world.  We  shall  not  find  that 
the  succession  of  n confessedly  happier  reign  pro- 
cured for  the  Muse  those  advantages  which  a more 
tyrannical  system  denied.  The  same  hopes  and  the 
same  objects  were  no  longer  extended,  and  genius 
passed  from  disappointment  to  decay. 

N*xro.  The  mild  and  benignant  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nreva  promised  a favourable  opportunity  for 
the  development  and  prosecution  of  the  arts  and 
studies  of  pace ; but  the  brevity  of  his  reign,  which 
little  exceeded  n twelvemonth,  frustrated  his  benevo- 
lent designs.  Nervi  was  himself  a Poet ; Pliny  the 
Younger  excuses  his  ow  n light  Poetry  by  his  exam- 
ple;; a circumstance  which  acquaints  us  w ith  the 
character  of  his  writings.  Nero,  as  appears  from 
Martial, § complimented  Nervu  with  the  title  of  "the 
Tibullus  of  his  age  and  although  the  eulogies  either 
of  Martial  or  Nero  arc  no  very  irrefragable  proofs  of 
real  merit,  this  circumstance  is  not  valueless,  inasmuch 
as  it  affords  us  certainty  that  the  works  of  Nerva 
were  elegiac.  Martial||  mentions  his  modesty  and 
reluctance  to  publish,  qualities  which  prfectly  har- 
monize with  all  that  wc  know  of  the  character  of 
Nerva. 

Ri-iirn  of  If  Juvenal,  in  his  seventh  Satire,  speaks  (as  many, 
Irsjsa.  uot  probability,  suppose)  of  Trajan,  we  must 

regard  that  Prince  not  only  as  a liberal  rewarder  of 
Poetical  merit,  but  as  a diligent  investigator  of  worthy 
objects  for  his  patronage.  We  have,  however,  before 
observed  that  Hadrian  is  not  improbably  the  “ Caesar” 
of  this  Poem.  But  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
historical  fidelity  of  a Poet  addressing  a Prince  on 
whom  all  bis  hopes  and  objects  depended.  Enough 
has  been  already  said  on  the  character  of  all  similar 
testimony  from  the  pen  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  The 
following  passage  however  is  striking,  especially  as  it 
displays  the  view  which  a contemporary  took  of  the  policy 
of  Homitian  in  this  respect,  **  Quem  honorem  dicendi 
ma^istris,  tjuam  dignationem  snpientia  doctoribus  babes  ! ut 


• Mart.  Ub.  xii.  tp.  43. 
X Plin.  lib.  v.  ep.  3. 

II  Utisupri 


t Ub.  L ep.  13. 

f Lib.  viki.  cp.  70,  lib.  ix.  ep.  27. 


mb  tr  spiritum  et  sanguinemtei  patriam  receperunt  studia  ! Decline  0f 
qu;e  priorum  icniporuiu  immanitas  exsiltis  puniebat,  Lsxin 
qutim  sibi  vitiorum  omnium  conscius  Prinueps  ini  micas  **otftr?r' 
vitiis  artes,  non  odio,  mngis,  quum  reverentiA,  rele- 
caret.  At  In  easdan  artes  in  complex*,  oatUs,  aurtbus  *rom 
halte jr ; put*  las  enun  quttcunqut  prercipiunt,  tantumque  eas 
diligis,  quantum  ab  illis  probaru *'  It  is  sincerely  to 
be  lamented,"  observes  Gibbon,  " that,  whdst  wc  arc  4^0. 
fatigued  with  the  disgustful  relation  of  Nero’s  crimes 
and  follies,  we  are  reduced  to  collect  the  actions  of 
Trajan  from  the  glimmerings  of  an  abridgement,  or  the 
doubtful  light  of  a Panegyric.” t There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a disposition  to  vuluc  and  advance  the 
studies  of  civilisation  accompanied  the  good  sense  and 
benevolence  of  Trajan  ; much,  however,  os  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  his  literary  patronage,  it  will  he 
vain  to  trace  it  in  its  effects.  Most  of  the  Poets  (for 
it  is  with  them  that  we  are  alone  concerned)  who 
adorned  his  reign  of  twenty  years,  had  already  pub- 
lished under  his  predecessors  ; Juvenal  is  the  only 
conspicuous  writer  of  this  description  who  may  be 
considered  an  exception ; and  even  he  had  written 
before.  Two  causes  will  sufficiently  explain  this 
paradox  ; the  example  of  the  Prince,  and  the  indolence 
of  the  rich.  The  patronage  of  Tmjan  was  afforded  to 
Literature  in  general,  less  from  an  abstract  love  of  the 
object,  than  from  a conviction  of  its  political  advan- 
tages, which,  in  the  case  of  Poetry,  are  certainly  in- 
obtrusive,  and  by  some  Philosophers  and  Legislators 
have  been  regarded  os  doubtful.  This  Monarch,  was 
no  Poet  himself,  and  the  first  incitement  to  poetical 
ambition  was  consequently  wanting.  Neither  did 
the  wealthy  and  influential  portion  of  the  citizens 
second,  as  far  as  it  went,  the  good  example  of  their 
head  ; and  Poets,  weary  of  protracted  neglect,  sank 
around  in  despondency  and  silence. X Juvenal  and 
Martial,  we  know,  experienced  in  this  reign  the  bit- 
terest discouragement  : indeed  it  is  impossible  that  the 
incessant  projects  of  aggrandizement  which  occupied 
the  mind  of  Trajan,  could  allow  him,  however  inclined, 
to  bestow  any  efficient  culture  on  the  arts  and  studies 
of  peace  and  leisure.  The  Capilolinc  Poetical  contest, 
it  appears,  was  continued.  Wc  arc  indebted  to  an 
inscription  still  preserved  in  the  town  of  Guasto,  for- 
merly Ifistonium,  for  a very  interesting  anecdote  of  a 
juvenile  Poet,  whose  genius  was  excited  and  rewarded 
by  this  institution.  From  this  it  appears  that  Lccics  Valerius 
Valrricm  Pookns,  a boy  of  that  place,  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  was  crowned  victor  in  the  Capitol,  a.  d. 

JOG,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  judges.  A 
statue  of  brass  was  erected  to  him  by  his  countrymen 
in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Without  detracting 
in  any  degree  from  the  honourable  and  meritorious 
distinction  of  the  youthful  adventurer,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  observe  that  his  success  affords  a pre- 
sumption, either  that  the  competitors  were  few  or 
indifferent,  or  that  the  honour  itself  was  slightly 
regarded. 

• Pltn  Paneg.  xlrik.  f Horn.  Emp.  ell.  IIL 

X /ipemim  imeri  mirttru  mbeur  \ fartmit, 

AVc  fvrmqmm m tint  A brlla  tonare  tmbA. 

Sint  A/tfrrnuIn,  non  derrunt,  FUi-cr,  Si  or  ones, 

VtrgtJuiMtyor  tiU  1 ft  tun  ear  a da  bunt. 

Mart,  lib  viii,  ep.  66. 

Quit  fibi  \f .remix',  fwi*  nmttf  efit,  nut  Proculrjus, 

tint  Fabitu  ! quit  Cotta  Itentm  f quit  /.rututu)  alter  t 

Jot.  Sat.  via.  v.  94. 
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LATIN  POETRY. — HADRIAN  AND  THE  ANTONINES. 


Biography.  The  character  of  Hadrian  has  been  drawn  so  cor- 
rectly, so  forcibly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  compen- 
diously, by  his  biographer,  zElius  Spartianus,  that  the 
words  of  this  author  will  be  the  best  possible  comment 
we  can  supply  on  the  effects  of  his  accession.  “ Idem 
sevrrus,  l trim ; cornu. , gravis ; lascivus,  cu  net  a tor ; tenor, 
Hadrian.  libcrali* ; simulator , Sir r us,  clcmens ; it  semper  in  omn  thus 
varius.”*  From  the  influence  of  a mind  90  perversely 
constituted  no  permanent  nor  substantia]  advantages 
could  be  expected  to  accrue  to  any  department  of 
literature.  Yet  was  Hadrian  a man  of  great  accom- 
plishments, and  a Poet ; his  pieces  were,  for  the  most 
part  amatory;  and  he  wrote  n Poem  called  Catacriani, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  his  Biographer,  was  extremely 
obscure, t and  the  title  of  which  is  now  become  no 
less  mysterious  than  its  contents.  Thin  work  was  an 
imitation  of  Antimachus,  a Poet  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a very  high  admiration,  and  whom  he  preferred 
to  Homer,  as  he  did  Ennius  to  Virgil.  He  was  liberal 
of  rewards  and  honours  to  literary  professors ; but 
these  afforded  small  encouragement  to  merit  so  long 
as  he  trrated  their  owners  with  ridicule,  contempt, 
and  indignity,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  superior 
attainment*.  Indeed  literary  pursuits  and  professions 
of  all  kinds  were  not  more  safe  than  honourable;  for 
the,  Emjieror,  in  order  to  pamper  his  own  vanity,  and 
mortify  the  self-complacency  of  authors,  would  often 
publish  rival  compositions,  the  superiority  of  which  it 
would  have  been  the  most  reckless  impudence  to  deny. 
Thus  Favorinus,  being  reprehended  for  the  introduction 
of  a word  which  he  afterwards  removed,  replied  to 
his  friends,  who  reproached  him  for  his  obsequiousness, 
*'  You  advise  me  ill,  if  you  wish  me  to  doubt  the 
superior  learning  of  one  who  has  thirty  legions  at 
commund.’’}  A Poet  named  Floras,  however,  was  less 
circumspect,  and  addressed  to  the  Emperor  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

" Eg*  *ot»  Certar  este, 

Ambulate  free  Britannos, 

Scythieas  pati  pruimas,  ” 


From 
A.  D. 

63. 

to 

482. 


Hadrian  chanced  to  read  the  verses  in  good  humour, 
and  took  no  other  revenge  than  a prompt  repayment, 
together  with  similar  interest : 

“ Eg*  Nuln  Floras  rnr, 

Ambulate  per  tahemat, 

/.a  tit  are  per  popinsu, 

Cutices  pat i rotundas."!) 

But  the  experiment  was  dangerous,  and,  probably, 
solitary,  to  say  nothing  of  its  bad  taste  and  want  of 
decent  courtesy.  The  anecdote,  if  authentic,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  furnishes  a curious  illus- 
tration of  the  literary  relations  of  Prince  and  People  at 
the  time. 

There  is  still  extant  an  Epitaph  by  Hadrian  on  his 
horse  Borysthenes,  which  has  been  edited  as  follows, 
by  Salmasius  after  Casaubon,.!]  and  which  is  illustrative 
of  his  style  and  versification. 

“ Borysthenes  A la  nut 
Ctrsarnu  vrrrdus, 

Per  eeguor  et  paludrs 
Et  tumsslos  Etna  cos 
Volart  y Hi  Salt  bn  t , 

Pannouia*  nee  stilus 
A pros  nsm  inseguentem, 


• C.  14.  f Ibid.  16. 
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Dente  aper  albiranti 
A usus  fust  nocere , 

Vet  eotimam  taitra 
Sparsit  ah  art  caudam, 
t V soltt  erenlre  ! 

Std,  integer  juvmth, 

InoMatus  artus, 

Die  md  prremtus 
Hie  situs  est  in  <jyro.H 

A more  celebrated  piece  is  his  address  to  his  de- 
parting soul,  the  popularity  of  which  is  not  easily 
accounted  for : 


Decline  of 
Lina 
Poetry. 


From 


to 

462. 


4‘  Animal  a,  eaguia,  blandula, 

H tapes  comes t)ue  corporis, 

Quo  nunc  a bib  is  in  loco, 

Patliduia,  rigida,  nudula. 

Art  ut  soles,  dm  Us  jocaj." 

The  adopted  successor  of  Hadrian,  L.  Ccjonius 
Commodus,  called  by  hitn  jEuu«  Virus  Cjbsar,  was  a Verm, 
great  admirer  of  Poetry,  and  a Poet.  The  character 
of  his  Poetry  may  best  be  collected  from  his  favourite 
authors.  Ovid  and  Appius  were  the  companions  of 
his  pillow,  and  Martial  lie  styled  his  Virgil.*  His 
son,  the  Emperor  Virus,  was 'also  a Poet,  although  Verm  An- 
far  from  eminent.f  touius. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  beneath  the  tranquil  An  of  the 
and  beneficent  sway  of  the  Antonines,  the  Latin  Muse,  Antonina, 
though  already  feeble  and  expiring,  might  have  rallied 
her  exhausted  energies,  and  stood  forth  again  to  the 
world  in  the  perfect  beauty  and  chaste  propor- 
tion of  her  Augustan  maturity.  “ The  love  of  letters, 
almost  inseparable  from  peace  and  refinement,  was 
fashionable  among  the  subjects  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines,  who  were  themselves  men  of  learning  and 
curiosity.  It  was  diffused  over  the  whole  extent  of 
their  Empire;  the  most  northern  tribes  of  Britons  hud 
acquired  a taste  for  Rhetoric ; Homer,  as  well  as 
Virgil,  was  transcribed  and  studied  on  the  batiks  of 
the  Rhine  and  Danube;  and  the  most  liberal  rewards 
nought  out  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  literary  merit."J 
Yet,  in  the  words  of  the  great  historian  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  above  picturesque  glance  at  the 
literary  condition  of  this  period,  “ the  name  Poet  was 
almost  forgotten “ while  a cloud  of  critics,  of  com- 
pilers, of  commentators,  darkened  the  face  of  learning, 
and  the  decline  of  genius  was  soon  followed  by  the 
corruption  of  taste. "§  This  consummation,  however, 
is  easily  accounted  for.  The  protracted  realities  of 
neglect  and  penury  had  at  length  dispelled  the  visions 
und  chilled  the  aspirations  of  genius ; which,  like 
youth,  may  straggle  awhile  with  unkindness  and 
sorrow,  but  which  is  equally  endangered  by  their  pre- 
mature influence,  and  equally  irrevocable  by  subse- 
quent attentions.  Had  Augustus  himself  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Antonines,  no  eminent  superiority  could 
have  been  expected  ; but  neither  was  the  kind  of  en- 
couragement afforded  to  literature  by  these  Princes 
calculated  to  foster  imaginative  excellence.  Poetry, 
indeed,  was  utterly  neglected ; and  the  philosophers 
and  orators  who  were  the  objects  of  Imperial  patro- 
nage were  those  who  best  retained  the  maxims  of 
their  predecessors,  not  those  who  reasoned  most  freely 
on  tbeir  knowledge,  or  studied  to  become  critics  in 
the  subject  for  themselves.  But,  without  entering 

• A£l.  Spirt.  Fit  Ail,  v. 

f Afelkrr  tjuidem  Orator  f Ass*  dtcitur  fuam  Podia  i imh  {sst  serins 
dicam)  peyor  Polta  yuam  Rhetor.  Juiti  CapiL  Versts.  Imp . u. 
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into  a discussion  of  the  metaphysical  causes  of  the 
rapid  decay  of  Poetical  merit,  in  and  after  the  period 
of  the  Antonines,  which,  however  seducing  to  a writer 
on  this  subject,  is  not  expected  in  a brief  summary 
of  facts,  the  eifect  is  indisputable ; and  the  names 
which  we  shall  now  have  to  record  will  only  be  de- 
tailed in  their  chronological  order,  without  attempting 
to  classify  where  there  is  no  connection. 

The  slate  of  Poetical  literature  during  the  sway  of 
the  Antonine*  may  be  conveniently  gleaned  from  the 
following  fact : Aldus  Gellius,  who  appears  to  have 
been  intimate  with  all  the  eminent  literati  of  his  time, 
speaks  with  the  most  extravagant  commendation  of  the 
Poet  Julius  Pauli  us,  calling  him  the  most  learned  man 
whom  he  could  remember.  To  the  same  testimony 
we  are  indebted  for  a notice  of  A.VNiANUS.t  who,  as  we 
learn  from  Ausonius,*  composed  Fescennine  Carols. 

The  lethargy  which  succeeded  the  decease  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  cannot  excite  any  surprise.  The  Emperor* 
were  not  unfrequemly  unskilled  in  the  national  tongue ; 
rarely  patronized  literature  at  all ; and  most  rarely  of 
all.  Poetry.^  Commodua,  in  one  sense,  was  a patron 
of  the  Muses,  as  hi*  conduct  gave  rise  to  many  lam- 
poons.||  Pertinax,  indeed,  gave  the  sanction  of  his 
presence  to  Poetical  recitations.^  Geta  affected  a high 
zeal  for  literary  pursuits,  and  his  favourite  author  was 
Q.  Sebenlh  Sammqmcuk,  who  wrote  a Poem  on  medi- 
cine. still  extant.**  But  the  style  of  this  Prince's 
acquirements  may  best  be  estimated  from  the  questions 
which  he  put  to  Grammarians  concerning  the  noises  of 
animals,  and  the  strictly  litera ry  dinners  which  he  gave, 
wherein  only  dishes  beginning  with  one  letter  were 
allowed,  ft  C LODI  us  Albinis  wrote  Georgies,  and 
Fabulte  Milnite.  But  encouragement  and  example 
appeared  equuily  fruitless  until  die  reign  of  Alexander, 
who  attempted  a more  vigorous  patronage  with  some, 
what  more  of  the  appearance  of  success.  The  language 
however  had  undergone  important  corruptions,  and 
Alexander  was  not  best  qualified  to  remove  them.  By 
an  inversion  of  the  fate  of  Telephus,  the  speech  and 
literature  of  Rome  were  rapidly  decaying  beneath  the 
influence  of  the  same  causes  which  had  brought  them 
to  the  high  perfection  they  hod  once  enjoyed.  The 
Greek  language  was  now  indeed  triumphant.  That 
Lucretius  and  Cicero,  expounding  for  the  first  time  the 
doctrines  of  the  Greek  Philosophy  in  a language  which 
possessed  no  equivalent  expressions,  should  borrow 
from  the  rich  and  various  stores  of  Greece,  was  only  to 
be  expected.  But  what  originated  in  necessity  was 
continued  through  affectation  ; and  a spirit  similar  to 
that  which  is  now  perhaps  working  the  ruin  of  our  own 
language  prevailed.  This  spirit  was  rather  sanctioned 
than  checked  by  Augustus,  who  considered  the  naturali- 
zation of  a Greek  word  or  phrase  an  acquisition  to  the 
language,  with  more  taste  indeed,  but  not  less  error, 


• ,Vbrt  Att.  1,  xxii.  ft,  ir.  19,  *ii.  t Ibid.  7,  vii. 

J Prmf.  •»  Cent.  Nupt. 

S We  lh*  follow  log  specimen  of  Imperial  poetry  from  the 
pen  of  Macriaut,  in  iiuwer  to  an  epigram  written  on  the  occasion 
of  his  refusal  of  the  name  of  Piui,  and  hit  acceptance  of  that  of 
Felix  3 

Si  totem  Craium  ret  a latent  fata  pnilam. 

Quota  J.dtinus  G aba  tut  ate  fait, 

Nil  populttt  nonet,  nit  nistet  curia,  Micvo 
Nutlus  ter  i prist  cl  camuna  tetra  mini  ! ! !’ 

fJuL  ( apiL  Macr-  xi.) 

||  Latnprid  Fit.  Comm,  xiii.  5 Jul.  Cap  it.  Pert.  xi. 

••  Jul.  CtpiL  Gord.  Juh  ft.  ff  Jul.  CaptL  Get.  V. 


than  the  Gallicizing  writers  of  our  own  times.  A perusal  Deciitw  of 
of  the  letters  of  Pliny,  (whose  character,  certainly,  was 
favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  a corruption  originated  ^ _ tfjf‘ 
and  propagated  by  vanity,)  sufficiently  testifies  the 
progress  which  this  destructive  pro] tensity  had  mode  in  A 0 
the  course  of  half  a century.  Alexander,  unhappily,  ^3 
was  so  addicted  to  Greek  literature  that  he  almost  to' 
despised  that  of  Rome  ;*  so  that  his  policy,  as  might  482. 
be  expected,  iu  no  manner  improved  the  purity  of  the 
language.  His  favourite  Latin  authors  were,  however, 
the  Poets, t ami  these  might  certainly  have  enjoyed  hi* 
patronage  if  willing  to  claim  it,  as  we  know  from  the 
com  of  Q.  Serenus  Saininonicua,  son  of  the  Poet  of  that  Samm©- 
naine  just  noticed,  and  whose  abilities  recommended  aimu  the 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  Court.  fouager. 

The  name  of  Serenus  has  greatly  perplexed  literary 
historians.  Crinitus  and  Henry  Stephen*  make  A. 

Serenus  and  Q.  Septimius  distinct  Poets,  and  Gyraldu*  Septimius. 
adds  another  Serenus.  But  Marius  VictorinusJ  and 
Sidonius  Apollinarisj|  speak  of  Septimius  Serenus  as 
one  person ; and  some  verses  are  quoted  as  the  work  of 
Septimius  and  Serenus,  by  the  contemporary  poetical 
grammarian,  Maurub  Tkrentianus.  But  the  age  of  Incidental 
Terentian  himself  is  not  accurately  determined,  although  notice  of 
generally  referred  to  the  period  which  we  are  now  Terentian. 
treating.  Vossius  and  Fabricius  conjecture  that  he 
was  no  other  than  the  Pnrfect  of  Syene,  addressed 
by  Martial  in  the  eighty-seventh  Epigram  of  the  first 
Book  ; and  on  this  supposition  Wernsdorf,  after  Grono- 
vtua,  and  others,  ventures  to  identify  this  Septimius 
with  Septimius  Severus,  the  correspondent  of  Statius, 
and  proposes  there  to  read  Serenus  for  Severus.  The 
extant  works  of  Septimius  are  some  fragments  on  rustic 
subjects,  from  several  little  pieces  called  Opuicula 
Rtiralia ; and  to  him  is  attributed,  by  Wernsdorf,  the 
celebrated  Jfordvm,  more  commonly  ascribed  to  Virgil. 

The  Falisca , mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  were 
probably  no  other  than  the  Optucnla  Ruralia.  They 
gave  their  name  to  the  Falincan  measure,  which  consist* 
of  a dactylic  trimeter  followed  by  an  iambus.  Sam- 
monicus  also  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  two  first  Gor-  The  Gordi- 
dians,  father  and  son,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  was 
tutor,  ami  who  were  themselves  Poeta  ; the  elder  having 
composed,  when  yet  a boy,  an  Epic  in  thirty  Books, 
called  the  Anloniniad,  on  the  life  and  exploits  of  the 
Antonines,  Poem*  called  Haley  ona,  Uxoriiu,  and  jViVmx, 
and  a translation  of  Aratus  and  Dcmetrius,§  being  a 
kind  of  rifacciamtnto  of  the  Poetry  of  Cicero,  a*  Pope 
remodelled  the  works  of  Donne;  while  the  younger 
amused  himself  with  lighter  productions.^  Their  suc- 
cessor, Balbini  r,  colleague  of  Maximus  orPupienus,  i*  BaJbinut. 
called  by  hi*  Biographer,  Julius  Capitolinus,  eminent 
among  the  Poets  ofhis  time  ;**  but  the  praise  is  of  small 
absolute  value.  Gallienus  also  was  celebrated  for  his  GiUwqg*. 
poetical  talents,  and  gained  the  palm  from  one  hundred 
competitor*  for  an  Epithalamiitm , part  of  which  has 
been  preserved  in  his  life  by  Trebellius  Pollio.  None 
of  the  Emperors  of  this  period  actually  persecuted  the 


• Ijur.pml.  Alex.  ii.  et  xxviii.  t Ibid.  xxxiv, 

} Gramm  lib  iii.  p.  2578,  edit  Putecbii.  ||  F.pitt.  ad  Patent. 
$ u Curncta  ilia  y«i r Cicero  rr  lionet  rio  ci  A rata Jj/c.  Jul.  Cxpit. 
Gurd  Maj  iii  ; but  MMIM  fas  Kx  firmetrio,  te»d  de  Mario. 

H Julius  Capiloliou*  passe*  the  feHowiag  criticism  »n  hi*  writings: 
“ Note  mm/ an,  non  minima , ttd  media,  el  ft up  appareant  ate  ham  inis 
ingmuni,  ted  luxuriant h et  mm  deter entu  ingenium."  Gord. 
Jun.  iv. 

••  Jul.  Capft  Max  et  Balb.  vii. 
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Muses  except  Philip  the  Arab,  whose  savage  law  is  still 
extant  in  the  Justinian  code :*  ** *  Poita  nultd  immunitatu 
prarogaticd  jurantur”  No  important  consequences, 
however,  resulted  from  this  temporary  improvement  in 
the  general  character  of  the  Imperial  government.  The 
climate,  indeed,  was  mild  and  genial,  but  the  soil  was 
poor  and  stubborn.  This  assertion  is  best  exemplified 
bv  considering  the  age  of  Cams  and  his  sons,  Carinus 
and  Xumerinuus,  by  whose  time  the  action  of  this 
improved  artificial  temperature  had  forced  into  light  a 
few  sickly  productions  which  we  are  required  to  notice. 

The  two  former  of  these  Princes  were  little  addicted 


to  intellectual  pleasure;  yet  their  education  was  liberal, 
and  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  excellence  of  literary 
pursuits  and  the  value  of  a Poet’s  praise.  The  mild 
Nunacri»n.  anj  amiable  Ni'merianus  was  a P«>et  by  choice  and 
feeling;  according  to  his  biographer,  Vopiscust  he 
surpassed  all  the  Poets  of  his  lime.  This  may  either 
allude  to  his  abstract  repi  tation,  or  to  his  successes  lit 
the  poetical  contests,  which  had  now  been  revived,  and 
in  which  he  bore  u conspicuous  part.  History  is  seldom 
identified  with  just  criticism  in  the  matter  of  literary 
sovereigns ; still  less  can  a dependent  vassal  be  expected 
to  pronounce  an  impartial  decision  on  the  merits  of  his 
absolute  master.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
there  is  no  violence  in  the  supposition  that  the  historian 
or  the  judges  recorded  an  unprejudiced  opinion.  The 
Poetry  of  some  of  this  Prince’s  contemporaries  has  been 
spared  hy  the  caprice  of  Time,  and  renders  the  possi- 
bility of  his  superiority  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
usual  standard  of  Imperial  mediocrity.  We  have  not 
Aurelius  the  good  fortune  to  possess  the  iambics  of  Airemus 
Apoitirurij.  Apollinaris,  who  celebrated  the  exploit#  of  Cam*, 
and  whom,  according  to  the  flourish  ofVopiscus.J  Nu- 
merian,  with  a similar  Poem,  “ flashed  into  obscurity  as 
if  with  a sunbeam  but  the  works  of  M.  Aurelius 
Neme*ian.  Olympics  Nemehianus,  of  Carthage,  author  of  Jlalieu - 
tica,  Cynegeticon,  and  Nautica , whom  he  fairly  van- 
quished, are  partly  extant,  and  certainly,  in  this  case, 
dispense  with  alt  the  difficulties  of  the  hypothesis,  that  a 
Poetical  monarch  may  be  tried  by  impartial  contem- 
porary judges. 

Of  the  Cynegeticon  of  Nemesiau,  only  325  lines 
have  reached  us  : whatever  judgment  may  be  formed 
on  their  merit#  by  modern  Critics,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Emperor’*  triumph  was  by  no  mean#  lightly  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries.  Nemesiau,  indeed,  received 
far  greater  honours  than  ever  had  been  enjoyed  by 
Horace,  Virgil,  or  Ovid ; whatever  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  the  corrupt  passage  in  which  his  distinctions 
are  recorded,  they  were  evidently  extensive  and  remark- 
able.^ To  this  Poet  is  ascribed,  by  Wemsdorf.  the 
fragment  on  the  labours  of  Hercules,  usually  printed 
with  the  works  of  Claudian.  The  property  of  this 
trifle  is  in  no  respect  important ; but  those  who  think 
the  subject  worth  further  prosecution  may  read  the 
arguments  of  the  learned  Critic  in  the  second  Volume  of 
his  Porta r Minorca.  The  same  scholar,  on  the  most 
solid  and  convincing  grounds,  has  restored  the  four 
Galpurwua  Eclogue#  commonly  assigned  to  this  author  to  T.  Cal- 
purnius Siculus,  a Poet  of  the  same  period,  and  if  we 
may  trust  universal  tradition,  an  object  of  the  patronage 

• lib.  X.  UL  UL  3.  t Vopisc.  jVimrr.  i. 

*,  " Vein!  mtfio  tofit  a&trrit.'’  Ibid. 

4 “ Omtnbms  coloniu  tllmitratux  rmiant”  Vopisc.  Xumtr.  L 
Guaobon  corrects  carvau,  tad  it  it  th«  moat  probable  reaulbz  which 
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of  Xemcsian.  Wemsdorf,  who  seem#  to  have  exhausted  Decline  of 
on  the  illustration  of  both  these  Poets  all  the  ample  V*tin 
stores  of  his  learning,  and  all  his  excursive  powers  of  ]>,x  'ry'  . 
conjecture,  stoutly  denies  the  identity  of  Melibcmis  with 
the  author  of  the  Cynegeticon;  hi#  argument,  which  is  . ^ 
defended  at  some  length,  may  be  entirely  comprised  in  ‘ 

the  fact,  that  the  MelibttUfl  of  Calpurnius  is  everywhere  tu' 
represented  ns  a person  of  great  power  and  influence  at  482. 
Court,  which  Xemcsian  is  not  known  to  have  been. 

Little,  however,  is  known  of  the  biography  of  Neme- 
sian ; and  the  few  particulars  which  can  be  collected, 
rather  favour  than  oppose  the  opinion  that  he  was  a 
person  of  rank  and  influence.  Ulitius  even  conjectures 
that  he  was  related  to  the  Imperial  family.*  Under 
such  circumstances  then*  scarcely  appears  to  !>c  suffi- 
cient reason  for  disturbing  an  ancient  and  consistent 
tradition.  But  if  the  claims  of  Nemesiun  be  unfounded, 
where  is  MelibuMis  to  be  sought  ? Wemsdorf  is  not  a 
little  perplexed  in  discovering  a character  of  this  period 
equally  conspicuous  for  illustrious  rank  and  poetical 
preeminence,  and  at  last  fixes  on  C.  Junius Tirf.rianus,  Iocblenul 
ot  whose  literary  qualifications  and  patronage  Vopiscus  ****  «>f 
speaks  highly,  in  his  introduction  to  the  life  of  the  T,ber,*:i 
Emperor  Aurelian.  “ But  Melibums  was  himself  a 
Poet.”  So  also  was  Tiberian  ; for  Fulgent Ins  Plan- 
ciades  quotes  a verse  from  an  author  of  this  name.f 
and  even  cites  his  Tragedy  of  Promethcux  but  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  to  prove  that  the  Biographer  and 
Grammarian  alluded  to  the  same  person. 

The  Eclogue*  of  Calpurnius  are  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  paradoxical  expression)  more  Virgilian  than  those 
of  Virgil.  Not  only  are  they  a Cento  of  the  phrases  and 
sentiments  of  that  Poet,  but  his  misapprehension  of 
Theocritus  has  been  implicitly  adopted  and  even  ad- 
vanced. The  injudicious  mode  of  allegorizing  has  been 
throughout  observed ; and  this  enable#  us  to  glean 
from  them  a few  unconnected  particulars  respecting 
their  author.  From  a needy  adventurer  he  appear#  to 
have  become,  by  the  interest  of  his  patron  Melibcru#,  a 
person  of  consideration  at  the  Imperial  Court,  princi- 
pally in  consequence  of  his  Poetical  merits.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  the  same  with  Junius  Calpur- 
nius, styled  by  Vopiscus,  the  Imperial  Remembrancer; 
the  variation  of  the  prmnomm  being  by  no  means  an 
insuperable  objection,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  instance 
of  Petronius,  Whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
Poet  whose  eomedy,  Phronesi tt,  is  cited  by  Fulgentius,§ 
is  not  so  clear. 

The  style  of  Calpurnius,  even  more  than  that  of  Xe- 
mesian,  indicate#  a new  era  in  the  Poetical  history  of 
the  Latin  language.  The  resources  of  Greece  being 
now  exhausted,  no  object  of  imitation  remained  but 
the  Latin  authors  themselves  ; a situation  which  ncces- 
sarily  placed  an  uninventive  people  in  a state  of  rapid 
deterioration.  The  language  also  had  materially 
degenerated ; and  writers  ambitious  of  reputation  were 
compelled  to  embrace  the  expression  of  a happier  age, 
a necessity  which  produced  an  appearance  of  art  and 
labour,  without  effectually  escaping  the  infection  of 
colloquial  corruption.  Poetry,  however,  hud  again 
become  fashionable ; and  the  continuance  of  a virtuous 
and  pacific  Government  might  have  cheered  with  a few 
forced  flowers  the  bleak  wiutcr  of  the  Roman  Poetical 
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Piujjrephy.  history;  but  the  murder  of  Numcrian,  and  a reign  of 
military  excitement  and  tumultuous  glory,  h»ni*hed  the 
From  Latin  Muses  for  ever  from  the  echoes  of  Allmnea  and 
A*  the  haunts  of  Tibur.  Their  reappearance  on  the  shores 
of  the  Propontis  deserves  a more  particular  considers- 
tion. 

Effects* of  Th*  effects  of  Christianity  on  the  Poetical  spirit  have 
Christiaaity  been  discussed  under  a great  variety  of  forms.  It  has 
on  Poetry  never  been  denied  that  the  knowledge  of  Truth  infre- 
quently unfavourable  to  the  action  ofu  warm  and  enthu- 
siastic imagination,  the  reveries  of  which  it  reprobates 
and  dispels.  The  Poet,  to  succeed,  and  his  reader,  to 
be  pleased,  must  lend  themselves  for  a season  to  the 
influence  of  illusions,  which  the  studious  contempla- 
tion of  abstract  Truth  will  render  it  difficult  to  create  or 
experience.  If  Lucretius  felt  unable  to  treat  his  subject 
poetically,  without  invoking  the  aid  of  one  of  those 
powers  whose  agency  it  was  the  object  of  his  work  to 
deny,  and  if  Tasso  was  sensible  that  his  page  required 
other  embellishments  than  the  sober  colours  of  fact, 
there  must,  it  should  seem,  exist  a strong  incompati- 
bility between  the  qualities  of  Truth  and  Invention. 
But  of  all  others,  religious  truth  must,  apparently,  be 
the  most  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  Poetry  The  Christian 
Poet  must  discard  all  the  beautiful  creations  of  Mytho- 
logy; or,  should  he  retain  them,  as  in  the  impious  and 
absurd  combinations  of  Camoens,  he  will  excite  no 
feeling  corresponding  to  that  scarcely  disbelieving  awe 
with  which  even  the  most  philosophical  of  heathen 
readers  must  have  perused  the  inspired  pages  of  Homer. 
To  combine  consistent  fiction  with  Religious  truth  must 
be  the  wrork  of  u Milton  or  a Tasso  ; a genius  that  can 
” breathe  empyreal  air:”  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
show  that  even  Milton  and  Tasso  have  been  sometimes* 
mastered  by  the  mightiness  of  their  subject. 

Such  are  the  arguments  most  frequently  adduced  to 
prove  the  deteriorating  influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
Poetical  character.  Whatever  truth  may  be  contained 
in  the  observations  themselves,  we  are  now  about  to 
consider  a portion  of  Poetical  history  which  will  clearly 
show  that  tendencies  of  an  opposite  nature  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  the  disadvantages 
resulting  from  the  opposition  of  Evangelical  fact  to 
Poetical  fiction.  The  conversion  of  the  Empire  to 
Christianity  is  not  more  remarkable  as  a Political  than 
as  a Poetical  era;  the  corrupt  slate  of  the  language, 
and  the  turbulent  condition  in  which  the  newly  esta- 
blished Religion  found  the  people,  being,  apparently, 
the  only  obstacles  to  a complete  renovation  of  Latin 
Poetry.  The  stupendous  miracles  of  the  sacred  history, 
the  whole  administration  of  the  great  plan  of  human 
redemption,  the  sufferings  and  triumphs  of  the  church 
exercised  and  elevated  the  original  genius  of  Prudcn- 
tius;  while  the  refinement  of  taste  and  intellect,  which 
is  always  consequent  on  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
astonishes  us  in  a most  corrupt  period  of  the  language 
with  the  pure  and  truly  classical  Poetry  of  Claudian. 

A consummation  of  tills  nature  neither  was,  nor 
could  be  immediate.  Most  of  the  Christian  writers, 
however,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Religion, 
had  been  Poets,  if  the  composition  of  psalms  and  hymns 
entitle  their  authors  to  that  name.  We  have  still  some 
Cyprian,  verses  by  Cvprjanus,  Dr aanctas  cruci t tigno;  and  there 
also  exist  five  hexameter  books  against  Marcion,  a 
Poem  on  the  last  judgment,  pieces  called  Genoa  and 
Sodoma,  and  a remonstrance  with  an  apostate  Senator, 
r,,u  ,aa‘  whn*h  are  all  ascribed  to  the  Muse  of  Tertullunus.  The 
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first  Christian  Emperor,  indeed,  although  a patron  of  Decline  of 
learning,  was  no  Poet  ;*  his  son  Constantins  attempted  L&tia 
versification,  but  Amtnianus  Marcellinus  speaks  very 
contemptuously  of  his  productions  in  this  way.t  Yet 
the  influences  of  a more  humanized  policy  were  conspi- 
cuous in  the  number  of  Poets  who  endeavoured  to 
adorn  their  respective  ages.  Of  these  wo  shall  attempt 
to  give  some  account. 

'Die  eminent  Lucius  Cali  us  Lactantius  Fir- 
mian us,  to  whom  religion  and  literature  are  greatly 
indebted,  will  naturally  claim  the  first  notice,  although 
his  Poetical  works  are.  at  most,  few,  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  all  the  Poems  ascribed  to  him  has  been 
questioned.  The  Pfuenir  appears,  on  ail  ground*,  to 
be  justly  ascribahle  to  this  author.  The  consent  of 
MSS.,  and  the  improbability  that  this  Poem  should 
otherwise  have  been  found  in  company  with  the 
writings  of  Lactantius,  seein  reasons  sufficient  to 
establish  his  claim,  in  the  absence  of  opposite  evi- 
dence. Many  scholars,  however,  have  hesitated  to 
confirm  this  apparently  unexceptionable  testimony,} 
principally  on  account  of  the  silence  of  the  Poet  on  the 
subject  of  Christianity,  and  his  allusions  to  the  (ientile 
fables  of  Deucalion  and  Phatithon.  It  is  not,  however, 
a necessary  consequence,  that  a Poetical  believer  in  the 
Greek  Mythology  cannot  be  a Christian  ; although  it  is 
nothing  impossible  that  the  Pfurnit  may  have  been 
written  before  the  conversion  of  its  author.  Certain  it 
(s,  that  the  opening  description  of  the  country  of  the 
Phwtiix  has  been  compiled  at  least  from  indirect  Jewish 
tradition ; and  the  word  magnifies,  for  matjnitudo , 

•which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.,  appears  to 
assign  this  Poem  to  some  African  writer,  this  termina- 
tion being  then  common  with  the  Latin  writers  of  that 
country,  and  adopted  elsewhere  by  Lactantius  himself, 
in  the  word  mi nutirs.%  The  Carmen  de  Paschd  and  the 
Pastio  Domini  are  now  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
productions  of  a much  later  writer,  Venanlius  llonorius 
Fortunatus,  in  whose  works  they  are  found.  Jeroin|| 
ascribes  to  Lactantius  a work  called  Symposium,  and 
an  hexameter  Poem  intituled  'Olotwopitcov.  The  latter 
is  lost.  The  former  is  still  supposed  to  be  extant, 
and  is  published  in  his  works.  It  consists  entirely  of 
a collection  of  enigmas  in  dactylic  hexameter  tfhticha. 

There  is  however  an  important  variation  in  the  reading 
of  the  first  line.  Many  copies  have 


*■  liar  fMOftu  Sympouut  de  carmine  tun!  inepto  : 

which,  if  correct,  docs  not  intitule  the  Poem  Symposium , 
but  directly  ascribes  it  to  the  pen  of  some  Syrnposius, 
Fabricius  expressly  asserts  that  all  the  MSS.  prefix 
the  name  of  Syrnposius  as  the  author  and  Sigebertiis 
Gemblacensis  speaks  ofSymposiustheEpigrnmmutist.** 
Wernsdorf  therefore  attributes  this  collection  to  Calius 


• We  have  no  account  of  any  poetical  composition*  of  Ccn- 
atantine.  Porphyry,  the  Poet  indeed  tpeakt  in  hi*  panriryric  thus  : 
“ Inter  leUt  paeisfue  ter  Inlet,  Inter  trinmpkat  el  tenw,  inter  tegwm 
sm tcltonet  et  jura,  etiam  .l/uiii  tiU  famtUarihut  add)  tat  at  mt  inter 
tot  Ihuiwr  Mujextntu  inrigna,  fitiAut  imdetm  temper  in  priutit  et, 
hnjut  ttiam  it*  ii  in  te  micet  eplendar  rgrrgiui.”  Put  the  speaker 
u • pnnepvriU  and  a Poet. 

f “ Quiii*  A rSetonai  per  ingenittm  deeerrretur  abtusum,  ad  tar - 
mfivandum  tramgreu**,  nikii  opera  pretium  /e<*t.'  Alumina. 
Alarcell  ui.  16  . 

t lttip.  Bildtoth.  Patr,  »<i  Clem.  Ep  i.  <rd  Connlk.  Buchner, 
ad  Hem*,  de  Retnrrert.  Sirmomiiw.  no  la  Tkeodnlfnm. 

| Inutiti  iv.  12.  1 Eat.  Scnptt.  Etflru.  Firmianu*. 

\ MM  i,at  ir.  1.  sec.  7.  ••  l><  Script t.  Eixleu.  cap.  132. 
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LATIN  POETRY.— AGE  OF  CONSTANTINE,  See. 


liiofnpliy.  FirIiianus  Symporius,  a contemporary  of  Luc  tan  this 
to  whose  pen  we  are  indebted  for  two  little  piece*  on 
From  Fortune  and  Envy  respectively.  Pjsntadius,  to  whom 
A\  D*  Lactantius  dedicated  his  Institutionc »,  is  supposed  to 
***•  be  the  author  of  several  Elegies  and  Epigrams  ascribed 

by  the  MSS.  to  a writer  of  that  name.  The  only* 
P.nudl’  peculiarity  about  the  former  is,  that  the  lust  hemistich 
of  the  pentameter  verse  is  always  the  same  with  the 
first  of  the  hexameter.  It  would  be  injustice,  however, 
to  this  Poet  not  to  mention  that  the  following  fragment 
Is  attributed  to  him,  although  the  internal  evidence  by 
no  means  favours  his  claim. 


44  A'm  at,  fallem,  Here  beat  a , non  at  7 
Quod  pm  credit  is  ettc,  fit  a n«n  at: 

Fulgent  et  mu  mbit!  vidcre  gemma*, 

Aut  tettudiuea  Jaeere  lecto, 
el  at  pluuiA  latui  abdtduse  molli, 

Aut  aura  bibere,  aut  cubarr  coceo, 

Fe^alet  dapibut  gravart  mount, 

Et  fuidfuid  Libyto  tteatur  ana. 

Sou  imu  paritum  temrrr  eelU  : 

Sed,  mull**  trrpitlum  timer*  cantt, 

Fee  vaito  papuli  future  tangi, 

Et  itrieto  miiit  mtmare  ferret : 

Hoe  i/uuyteu  poterit,  licebil  illi 
Fortunam  move  at  loot  taper  but." 

Fl»iaa.  Contemporary  with  Lactantius  was  Flavius  the 
Grammarian,  whose  name  has  been  strangely  converted 
by  modern  Critics  into  Q.  Khrminius  Fannins  Palsemon, 
and  thus  by  some  confounded  with  the  same  Paliemon 
whom  we  have  already  noticed,  and  to  whom  the 
Poem*  of  Priscian  have  been  attributed.  According 
to  Jerom,*  he  accompanied  Lactantius  to  Nicomedia, 
at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  and  waa 
celebrated  for  a metrical  treatise  on  medicine. 

Porphyry  A notorious,  although  by  no  means  gifted  Poet  of 
the  age  of  Constantine  was  Publilius  Optatianur 
Porphyriuh.  The  compositions  of  this  author,  and  the 
character  of  his  life,  do  not  make  a very  laborious 
search  into  the  chronology  of  his  lime  expedient ; there 
is,  however,  a little  confusion  on  the  subject  of  dates, 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  rectify  without  reference 
to  any  of  the  various  hypotheses  invented  for  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty.  He  appears  then,  in  the 
year  of  the  Christian  era  326.  to  have  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  a gratulatory  Poem  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twentieth  celebration  of  his  accession.  Before  this 
time,  however,  he  seems  to  have  dedicated  another 
Poem  to  the  Emperor ; for  whose  reception  of  which 
Porphyrius  thanked  him  in  a letter  still  extant.  After 
these  transactions  he  was  banished,  but  was  subsequently 
recalled  in  the  year  328,  t in  consideration  of  a pane- 
gyric  on  his  Imperial  master.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a person  of  some  consideration,  since  he  is  styled 
in  the  Emperor's  letter  f rater  earurimiu,  and  is 
thought  to  have  exercised  the  office  cf  4 Prtefcctu* 
vrbit.* 

Tlie  works  of  Porphyry  ore  conceived  with  infinite 
labour.  They  are  all  subjected  to  some  arbitrary  law, 
being  either  acroetich*,  or  representing  by  metrical 
interlineations  the  form  of  a ship,  a shepherd’s  reed, 
the  monogram  , or  some  fanciful  device.  They 

have,  therefore,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  ingenuity.  He  was  probably  an 
Epigrammatist,  as  some  Epigrams  by  an  author  of  this 
name  are  cited  by  Fulgentius.J 

• lie  Script t.  Ectten. 30.  item  is  Jnvininn,  lib.  ii. 
f If  ter.  Ckron.  eo  anno,  $ He  Coat.  Virgil,  et  XI if  lb.  ii.  4. 


Under  Constantine  and  his  sons  flourished  C.  Vet-  Decline  of 
tils  Aquii.inus  Juve.vcus,  a Spanish  Priest,  whose  >La“u 
Historia  Evangel ica,  in  four  Hooks  of  heroic  metre,  is  1 uelrv 
still  extant,  remarkable  for  its  minute  fidelity  and 
general  purity,  but  written,  like  the  Poem  of  Silius,  A 0 
“ tnajore  curd  quUm  ingenio .”  We  scarcely  know  ^3 

whether  we  are  to  class  among  the  Poets  an  author  of 
these  times,  Commodivnus,  who  wrote  in  accentual  482. 
hexameters  a book  of  instructions  for  Gentiles,  Jews,  Commu 
and  Christians,  still  extant,  and  of  course  more  remark-  dl*n' 
able  for  piety  Lhun  elegance.  An  entire  sense  is 
included  in  short  sentences,  the  initial  letters  of  which, 
being  joined  in  their  order,  give  the  titles  of  the 
stanzas  or  divisions.  In  the  age  of  Consiantius  flou- 
rished Marks  Victorious,  a native  of  Africa,  who  Victorian*, 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  where  he  became  a convert 
to  Christianity.  He  wrote  u Poem  on  the  martyrdom 
of  the  Maccabees,  some  hymns,  and  seme  poetical 
commentaries.  Hymns  also  are  ascribed  by  Jerotn 
to  the  celebrated  Hilarius,  and  some  of  those  which  Hilary, 
are  still  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  l»ear  his  name ; 
but,  as  Dupin  conjectures,  without  sufficient  founda- 
tion.* Damakls,  Bishop  of  Rome,  also  claims  notice  Duium*. 
as  the  author  of  several  poetical  pieces  on  the  martyrs, 
and  the  Psalms ; some  of  these  are  still  supposed  to  be 
extant.  The  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Damasus 
are  mostly  of  an  epigrammatic  form.  The  life  of 
Julian  the  Emperor  was  also  written  in  verse  by  Cal-  CalUktns. 
LisTiis.t  If  we  are  to  receive  the  critical  as  well  as 
historical  testimony  of  Jerom,  we  must  suppose  Ma-  Matro- 
TRONiANUs  equal  to  any  of  the  ancients;  but  we  have 
not  the  means  of  criticizing  for  ourselves.  In  the 
reign  of  Valenlinian,  Attilius,  or  CjiciLiua  Sr  virus,  s*t<*ru«u 
wrote  a book  called  '0«mj ro/uvop,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a kind  of  Vurronian  Satire.  The  celebrated 
Ammrosuh,  Bishop  of  Milan,  was  the  author  of  several  The  Ain. 
hymns  still  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ; and  part  of  !>«>«•. 
tine  controversy  between  his  namesake  of  Alexandria 
and  Apollinaris  was  conducted  in  verse. 

But  tile  first  eminent  Poet  who  flourished  after  the  Arionm. 
reign  of  Constantine  was  Rum  Fust  us  Avienls. 

The  age  and  country  of  this  writer  have  been  disputed. 

Tradition  or  conjecture  has  assigned  to  Spain  the 
honour  of  his  birth  ; but  this  opinion  is  unsupported  by 
written  testimony,  and  even  contradicted,  if  the  inscrip- 
tion found  in  the  Caesarian  villa  refer  to  this  Poet, 
which  there  seems  small  reason  to  doubt.  From  this 
we  learn  that  he  was  the  son  of  Musonius  Avienus.  J 
or  the  son  of  Avienus  and  descemlent  of  Muaouius, 
accordingly  as  we  punctuate  the  first  line ; that  he  was 
bom  at  Vulsinium,  in  Etruria;  that  he  resided  at 
Rome ; that  he  was  twice  Proconsul  ; that  he  was  the 
author  of  many  Poetical  pieces;  that  his  wife's  name 
was  Placidu ; and  that  he  had  a large  family.  The 
same  Epigram  contradicts  the  notion,  too  precipitately 
grounded  on  some  vague  expressions  in  his  writings, 
that  he  was  a Christian  ; for  it  is  nothing  else  than  a 
religious  address  to  the  Goddess  Nortia,  the  Fortune  of 
the  Etrurians.  This  conclusion  is  also  deducible  from 
a short  metrical  account  which  Avienus  gives  of  his 
pursuits  in  the  country,  wherein  he  informs  us  that  he 
employed  a portion  of  every  day  in  prayer  to  the  Gods,§ 

* Dupin,  Etrlet.  Hut . v»l,  iv.  tit.  Hilaire. 

♦ SwHlrs  »i>.  21. 

J Fitful  Mtaoul  aebolrt  proleuque  Avieui. 

4 41  Luce  Heat  oro,"  is  the  trading  of  the  beat  MSS.  Out  Mure 
Have  44  mane  Htum  r.rorn,"  &c. 
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Kiojrifthjr.  as  well  as  in  Poetical  pursuits  ; and  his  son  Placidus, 
evidently,  was  not  educated  in  the  Christian  religion, 
tnxn  nor  can  jt  ^ suppjgpj  that  he  would  have  composed 
*63  epitaph  on  a Christian  father  : 

to  UiAXCTO  FATftl  FILIVt  FLACIDVC. 


“ Hit  in  opt  Mat  ted  ft,  ihw  J irirtK  tetkram 
Pandit,  Petit r,  tit i,  caudidut  ut  cental. 

Junr/ur  truii  / frm/i/  drxtrat  r non «»  indr  DtOSVtt 
72/  Into  lib*  jam  p Iambi  nr  ecee  polo." 


Jerom  speaks  of  Avienus  ns  of  a recent  writer;*  we 
can  scarcely  therefore,  with  Crinitus,  place  him  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian.  The  death  of  Jerom  happened 
in  420,  in  his  ninety-first  year:  on  the  supposition, 
therefore,  that  Avienus  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
that  father’s  protracted  life,  we  have  referred  him  in 
our  chronology  to  a,  d.  370,  or  the  period  of  Valen- 
tinian,  Valens,  and  (i ration. 

Hit  The  extant  and  acknowledged  works  of  this  Poet  are 

writings.  versions  of  the  4tan*v/ura  of  Aratus  and  the  Ilr pn/yi/ait 
of  Dionysius  ; and  a portion  of  a Poem  Ije  ord  mari- 
timd,  which  includes  (with  some  digressions)  the 
coast  between  Cadiz  and  Marseilles.  The  forty-two 
fables  rendered  from  zEsop  into  elegiac  verse,  and 
sometimes  ascribed  to  this  author,  are,  by  some  Critic*, 
litrnlcotal  assigned  to  Flavius  Avianus,  a contemporary  wTiter. 
n'-ticc  of  The  other  Poems  generally  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
A>iamu.  Avienus  are  an  Epistle  to  Flarianus  Myrmecius,  an 
Elegiac  piece  J>  cantu  Stratum,  and  some  verses 
addressed  to  the  author's  friends  from  the  country.  A 
Poem,  De  vrbihu*  Hitpania  Mcditcrraneis , is  cited  by 
some  Spanish  writer*  us  tlic  work  of  Avienus  ;+  but  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  forgery  of  a Jesuit  of 
Toledo.  Scrvius}  ascribes  to  Avienus  iambic  version* 
of  the  narrative  of  Virgil  and  the  history  of  Livy  ; 
which  observation  of  the  Grammarian,  together  with  a 
consideration  of  the  genius  and  habits  of  thi*  Poet, 
renders  it  not  altogether  improbable  that  he  is  the 
Kpiinmcof  author  of  a very  curious  and  spirited  Latin  epitome  of 
th«  lhad.  the  Jfiad  which  ha*  reached  us,  and  which  throw* 
some  light  on  the  Poetical  history  of  the  time. 

State  of  the  The  revivul  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  of  Poetical 
* under  the  Byzantine  Emperors  and  their  western 

nn  colleagues  found  the  public  mind  in  a very  unfortunate 

condition.  The  spirit  of  slavish  imitation  (at  no  lime 
foreign  to  the  Roman  character)  had  made  active 
progress  between  the  ages  of  the  Antonines  and  Cams, 
and  appear*  to  have  reached  its  crisis  under  Thco- 
d^sius.  The  preposterous  ambition  of  surpassing 
Virgil  and  Horace,  which  had  long  kept  possession  of 
the  Roman  Pumassus,  was  exchanged  for  an  equally 
preposterous  veneration  of  the  great  name*  both  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  ; and  a blind  consecration 
of  the  errors  ot  distinguished  writers  depreciated  the 
homage,  as  it  multiplied  the  faults  of  their  servile 
successors.  Every  literary  character  was  a Poet,  if  the 
mere  composition  of  verse*  can  confer  that  sacred 
title  ; while  every  Poet  was  a literary  character,—  ambi- 
tious rather  of  Mhowiug  his  familiarity  with  the  ancient 
classics,  and  his  profound  and  indiscriminate  admire- 
lion  of  all  their  page*,  than  of  securing  his  own  fame 
by  the  productions  of  a cultivated  imagination.  The 
Perugcti*  of  Avienus,  which  most  Critic*  call  a liberal 
translation,  might,  perhaps,  more  properly  be  termed 

• /*  Epitt.  ad  Tin im,  v.  12. 
t S««*  X i colin*  Antonin*.  /?»«.  Vet.  Hup  ii.  9. 

. t Ad  Pt rg.  x,  272  au>d  3b8. 
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a servile  original.  Like  his  versions  of  Livy  and  Doclie*  „f 
Virgil,  it  was  les*  a translation  than  a metaphrase; 
the  timid  performance  of  a writer  who  dreaded  to 
explore  an  untrodden  path,  without  the  slightest  inten- 
lion  of  relinquishing  those  pretensions  to  originality, 
which,  in  the  then  corrupt  state  of  Poetical  taste,  were 
as  easily  allowed  as  asserted. 

The  prevalent  passion  for  mctaphrastic  writing  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  When  Homer  and  Virgil  were  less  felt  than 
revered,  and  more  read  than  understood,  it  was  natural 
thut  renders  should  desire  a less  laborious  introduction 
to  the  destined  objects  of  their  admiration  than  an 
actual  perusal  of  the  authors.  The  whole  substance  of 
the  Iliad  in  little  more  than  u thousand  very  readable 
lines,  could  not,  under  such  circumstances,  fail  to  be 
acceptable.  Hence  the  epitome  of  the  Iliad , judicious 
in  its  selections,  pertinent  in  it*  additions,  and  not 
inelegant  in  its  language,  attained  to  high  reputation 
in  the  middle  ages,  wa*  frequently  quoted  for  Homer, 

And  indeed  remained,  until  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
only  Homer  generally  known  in  the  western  world. 

Meanwhile  the  example,  no  less  than  the  conduct  Vakatiaba. 
of  the  Court,  was  employed  iu  the  encouragement  of 
Poetical  pursuits ; although  not  without  a tincture  of 
that  degenerate  taste  which  prefers  the  amusements  of 
ingenuity  to  the  excursions  of  fancy.  The  composition 
ol  a nuptial  cento  was  not  regarded  an  unworthy 
employment  by  the  Emperor  Valkntiniancm.  So  partial 
indeed  was  that  Prince  to  these  ingenious  trifles,  that 
we  are  still  indebted  to  his  authority  for  the  similar 
combination  of  ingenuity  and  iudeceiiey  perpetrated  by 
Ausonius.  Gratianis  was  also  a Poet,*  and  received  Graton. 
his  education  from  this  celebrated  writer,  who  is  sup- 
posed by  the  ablest  Critics  to  have  panegyrized  his 
imperial  pupil  in  the  following  lines : 


**  Belland*  fandu/ue  patent  .iugmtut,  tumor  cm 
Bit  mere t ; ut  geounet  htulot,  ym  prtrlia  I/mu 
Trmpcrnl , ft  Griicmn  moderator  .dpothne  Afartem. 
strma  inter,  f'kunaut/ur  tweet, /urteufue  unerntet 
Sauromatat.  quantum  eeuat  de  tempare  belt* 
Indulge!  Cicrns  tan  turn  inter  e.tuira  Camtrnit. 

V ix poauit  valucret  ttndentia  tela  tagi/ta* ; 

A turn  rum  ad caiamot  ferlur  manut,  otia  netcil, 
lit  cauuaututA  medita/ur  ttrwndtne  carmen. "f 


From  the  conclusion  of  this  poem  Achilles  appears  to 
have  been  the  imperial  theme : 

**  Sed  carmen  non  mail*  madu  : bella  karridet  Mattie 
Odrytu , Thmmeyu*  virogimt  aruia  retractat. 

Ejrtulla , .flnctd*  ! celebrant  vote  tuperba 

Runum  i RoMAXimqcK  tiw  cosnvotr  Hows  a vs." 


But  we  owe  a few  words  to  the  panegyrist  himself. 

The  most  authentic  particulars  respecting  Deoils  Auaoniu*. 
M acinus  Auionius  are  to  be  found  in  his  own  writings, 
and  more  especially  in  the  second  of  his  prafatiu nculte, 
wherein  he  treats  the  subject  professedly.  His  father 
was  a Physician,  a Roman  Senator,  and  Member  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Bourdeaux,  at  which  place  the 
Pod  was  bom.  Had  hi*  education  beeu  solely  con- 
fided to  paternal  attentions  it  is  probable  that  no 
record  of  him  in  this  place  would  have  been  necessary, 
as  the  senior  Ausonius,  although  well  read  in  Greek 
literature,  was  but  indifferently  acquainted  with  Latin ; 
but,  by  the  exertion*  of  his  maternal  uncle,  jEmiliu*  Incident*! 
Maonus  Arhorics,  himself  a Poet,  and  the  reputed  notice  of 
author  of  an  Elegy  still  extant,  ad  nympham  nimit  Arborius. 

• Aurcl.  Viet,  alvii.  t Epigr.  ii. 
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Biography.  cultam,  and  those  of  the  Grammarians  Minervius, 
Nepotian,  and  Staphylus,  the  disadvantages  of  our 
*,,oro  poet’s  circumstances  were  abundantly  removed.  From 
'■  D*  these  eminent  men  he  acquired  the  principles  of  Gram- 
mar  and  Rhetoric;  his  success  in  the  latter  of  these 
482  ,n^ucet*  l'*m  *°  make  trial  of  the  bar ; but  the 

former  was  his  choice,  anil  in  3G7  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  Valentinian,  ns  we  have  already  observed, 
tutor  to  the  young  prince  Gratian,  whom  he  accom- 
panied into  Germany  the  following  year.  He  became 
successively  Count  of  the  Empire,  Quastor,  Governor  of 
Gaul,  Libya,  and  Latium,  and  first  Consul.  He  married 
Attusia  Lucana  Sabina,  daughter  of  an  eminent  citizen 
of  Bourdeaux,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  That  he  was  a professed  Christian  can  admit 
of  no  doubt ; and  some  of  his  Christian  pieces  are  so 
pious  and  beautiful,  that  he  might  have  gained,  the 
reputation  of  somewhat  more,  had  he  not  disgraced  his 

fages  with  language  and  sentiments  unbecoming  a 
'agan  of  decency. 

Writings  of  The  extant  Poetical  works  of  Ausonius  are,  1.  A book 
Ausoflms.  of  Epigrams.  2.  Ephemeri*.  or  the  transactions  of  a 
day.  3.  Parentalia,  tributes  to  the  memory  of  deceased 
friends.  4.  Profcuom,  short  metrical  memoirs  of 
the  Professors  of  Bourdeaux.  5.  Epitapkia  Hrroum, 
epitaphs  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the  Trojan  war,  and 
tome  others.  6.  Tetrastich*  on  the  characters  of  the 
Caesars  as  far  as  Heliogahalus,  7.  Ordo  Nohitium  Ur - 
bium . 8.  A kind  of  drama  on  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.  9.  Idyl* ; Poems  of  the  most  multifarious  k in  A 
10.  Eclogues;  principally  astrological.  11.  Epistles. 

The  poetry  of  Ausonius,  like  that  of  Avienus,  is  alike 
distinguished  by  poverty  of  argument,  profusion  of 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  imitation,  or  rather  compila- 
tion, of  the  ancients.  It  is  valuable,  however,  to  the 
literary  historian  : its  variety  alone  affords  us  a consi- 
derable insight  into  tile  state  of  Poetry  in  that  age;  and 
the  station  and  pursuits  of  the  uuthor  allowed  him  that 
familiarity  with  contemporary  Poets  which  has  imparted 
to  his  works  the  character  of  Poetical  memoirs.  Of 
this  advantage  we  shall  now  avail  ourselves. 

Hie  most  remarkable,  on  all  accounts,  among  the 
PaaUiaus.  poetical  intimates  of  Ausonius  was  Pontius  Paullixus, 
the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Nola,  for  such  we  shall  con- 
sider him,  until  we  know  on  what  authority  Gyraldus 
and  Crinitus  have  grounded  their  distinction.*  This 
pious  and  learned  person  was  bom  in  or  near  Bour- 
deaux, about  a.  d.  353,  and  was  educated  by  Ausonius, 
who  led  him,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  Muses.  On  account  of  the  paternal  tenderness 
which  Ausonius  everywhere  expresses  towards  his 
pupil,  and  the  filial  respect  exhibited  in  turn  by  the 
grateful  Paullinus,  which  sometimes  induces  them  to 
use  the  words  pater,  JWu *,  Ac.  it  has  been  supposed 
that  Paullinus  was  the  grandson  of  Ausonius;  but  this 
opinion  is  improbable,  and  destitute  of  further  founda- 
tion. He  was  certainly  Consul,  and  that  previously 
to  his  tutor ; but  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
Consular  Tables,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  substituted 
in  the  room  of  some  other.  He  afterwards  was  bap- 
tized by  Delphinus,  Bishop  of  Bourdeaux  ; and,  having 
distributed  his  estate  among  the  poor,  settled  at  Bar- 
celona, where  he  was  ordained  Priest  on  Christmas  day, 
A.  D.  393.  From  this  retreat  his  tutor  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  recal  him,  and  wrote,  occasionally,  in  a strain 


of  disappointed  affection  at  his  silence.  These  metrical  Decline  of 
letters  received  similar  answers,  abounding  in  terms  of 
the  most  grateful  respect  and  Christian  affection.  °*,T)- 
Paullinus  afterwards  accepted  the  See  of  Nolo,  and 
there  remained  till  that  city  was  sacked  by  the  Goths,  A . 
a.  d.  410.  ft  was  probably  at  this  time,  and  not  on  the  gg 

invasion  of  the  Vandals,  which  did  not  take  place  until  tn 

forty-four  years  after,  that  the  circumstance  occurred  4 £2. 
whichGregory  relates,  that  the  Bishop,  having  expended 
his  whole  estate  in  ransoming  prisoners,  at  length  dis- 
posed of  his  person  in  exchange  for  the  son  of  a poor 
widow,  and  was  sent  into  Africa,  where,  his  rank  being 
disclosed,  he  was  immediately  restored.  Paullinus 
married  a lady  named  Thcrasia,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  the  highest  affection.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Martin,  and  many  of  the 
distinguished  churchmen  of  that  period.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  uncle  of  another  Paullinus,  author  of  a 
Poem  still  extant,  called  Eucharisticon . 

The  extant  Poetical  works  of  Paullinus  are,  1.  Epis-  lbs  writ- 
ties  ; 2.  an  Elegy  to  Celsus,  and  other  lyrics;  3.  a Sap-  >nS** 
phic  Ode  on  Nicetas  the  Dacian  ; 4.  an  Epic  sketch  on 
the  life  of  John  the  Baptist ; 5.  metrical  version  of  some 
Psatms;  6.  an  Epithulamium : 7.  some  birth-day  pieces. 

His  hexameter  history  out  of  Suetonius  has  perished. 

Ausonius  might  have  been  sincere,  when,  speaking  of 
the  verses  of  Paullinus,  he  observed, 

“ CtJiauu  mgrnio,  prtrcrntmm  mo  : 

s/mi rrgtt  Mutte  oottra  Came ena  tar 

since  in  sentiment,  and  even  in  elegance,  few  will  com- 
pare his  stiff  and  puerile  compositions  with  the  natural, 
simple,  and  unambitious  effusions  of  his  pupil. 

A conspicuous  acquaintance  of  Ausonius  was  Atticus 
Tvao  Dki.phidius,  whose  history  he  has  briefly  sketched  Delphiilnu. 
among  the  Professors  of  Bourdeaux.  This  Poet,  at  an 
early  age,  was  a successful  competitor  in  the  C'apitoline 
contest,  and  afterwards  a candidate  for  the  Epic  laurel. 

Not  content,  however,  with  the  tranquil  retreats  of  the 
Muses,  he  embraced,  apparently,  the  cause  of  Procopius, 
who  rebelled  against  the  Emperor  Valens  in  385 ; and, 
hut  for  the  intreaties  of  his  father,  Attius  Patera,  a cele- 
brated Rhetorician,  would  certainly  have  lost  his  life. 

He  afterwards  taught  Rhetoric,  but  with  great  careless- 
ness; and  died  in  the  prime  oflife,  without  the  affliction 
of  beholding  his  wife  and  daughter  adopt  the  heresy  of 
Prisci  Ilian,  for  which  the  former  was  beheaded.  Auso- 
nius sneaks  also  with  great  warmth  of  admiration  of 
Proculus,*  who  refused  to  publish  his  verses ; and  of  PracuJui 
Alcimus  Alcthius.t  a Poet,  and  writer  of  the  life  of  Aldmu* 
Julian,  but  whether  in  verse  does  not  appear.  The  Aleihiuk. 
Satires  of  Tetrailius  he  prefers  to  those  of  Lucilius  Tetcadfat. 
and  Crispus  he  ranks  with  Horace  and  Virgil  ;§  but  Crispu*, 
these  eulogies  are  well  understood.  Theon,  whom  Tfctea. 
some  represent  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Ausonius,  and 
on  that  account  charge  the  latter  with  gross  familiarity 
in  his  epistles,  seems  really  to  have  been  only  the  butt 
of  the  Poet,  who  attacked  his  plagiarisms,  his  bad 
verses,  his  vitiated  elocution.  End  even  his  personal 
defects,  with  an  irony  which,  however  transparent,  not 
improbably  prevailed  on  the  imbecility  of  his  victim  to 
confide  himself  to  the  friendship  of  his  correspondent, 
whose  bad  faith  could  only  be  equalled  by  his  bad 
taste. 

By  these  gradations,  under  the  cherishing  influence 


• See  Gyral.  dt  Pott,  dial  r.  Criaitu*.  is  ritd.  • t '.frig,  mit, 


t Prof,  a,  | Epitt,  xt.  $ Prof.  xxi. 
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liingrapby.  of  Christian  sentiments  and  Imperial  protection,  the 
spark  of  Poetry,  which  long  had  mouldered  unperceived 
J-rom  amidst  the  wrecks  of  barbarism  and  contest,  had 
a.  i>.  awakened  into  a flame,  which  neither  the  rude  breath  of 

A3-  war,  nor  the  chilling  influences  of  ignorance,  could 

lo  utterly  extinguish.  Since  the  fatal  day  of  Allia,  never 
had  the  Empire  suffered  such  reverses,  as  when  the 
Augustan  Muse  revisited  the  light  at  the  potent  call  of 
t'Uttdha.  Claudius  Claudianus.  This  highly-gifted  person  was 
born  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.*  Few  other  particulars 
of  his  life  have  been  preserved;  but  it  is  much  to  the 
honour  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  the  Emperors  under 
whom  he  lived,  that  a statue  of  brass  was  erected  to 
him.  The  following  inscription,  discovered  at  Home,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  dedication  on  the  pedestal : 

CL.  CLAVDIANI.  V.  C. 


CL.  CLAVDIANO.  V.  C.  TRI 
BVXO.  ET.  N OTA  RIO  INTER  CETERA  S. 

VICENTES.  ARTES.  PRAEGLORIOS1SSIMO. 
I’OETARVM  LICET.  AI>.  MEMORIAM.  SEM 
PITERNAM.  C ARM  IN  A.  Alt.  EOD1M 
SCRIITA.  SVFFICIANT,  ADTAMEN 
TESTIMON1I  GRATIA  OB  1VDIC1I  8VI 
FI  OEM  DO  NX  ARC  A D1  VS  FT  MON  OIU  VS 
FEUCISSIMI  AC  DOC  I'l  SSI  .MI 
IMPERATORKS  SENATV  PETENTF. 

STATVAM  IN  FORO  DIVI  TRA1AXI 
LIU  til  COLLOCARIQ  IV8SERVNT. 

E1N  EM  BIPriAIOlO  NOON 
KAI  MOVC AN  OMHPOT 
KAAYA1ANON  PQ.MH  KAI 
BACIAHC  E0ECAN. 

Tlie  Poems  of  Clandian,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of 
what  might  lie  called  Epic  sketches,  did  not  their  elabo- 
rate polish  forbid  us  to  use  the  name  ; but  their  brevity 
will  scarcely  admit  them  to  the  dignity  of  the  Epopada. 
These  are,  1.  the  Consulship  of  Olybriua  and  Probinus. 
2.  The  war  with  Rufitius.  3.  The  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  Consulships  of  Ilonorius.  4.  Epithalamia.  .V  The 
war  with  Gildo.  fi.  The  Consulship  of  Thcodorus. 
7.  The  war  with  Eutropius.  B.  The  Consulship  of 
Stilico.  9.  The  Gothic  war.  10.  A panegyric  on  Se- 
rena. 1 1.  The  rape  of  Proserpine.  12.  The  war  with 
the  Giants.  Besides  these,  there  is  preserved  a collec- 
tion of  Idyls,  Epistles,  and  Epigrams,  some  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  genuine,  as  they  are  most  strictly  Chris- 
tian ; while  not  only  Augustine  and  Paulus  Orosiust 
assert  that  Clandian  was  a Pagan,  but  one  of  his  own 
Epigrams,  in  Jacobum,  maguirum  rquUum,  sufficiently 
attests  his  contempt  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is 
probable  that  these  Poems  are  the  work  of  Claudianus 
Mamercua.  Mamercus  of  Vienne,  of  whom  Sidotiius  Apolliunris 
speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation. 

Contemporary’  with  Claudian,  (and  scarcely,  perhaps, 
IVudentuu.  a less  illustrious  name,)  was  Quintus  Aurelius  Prc- 
dentics  Clemens.  This  Poet  has  furnished  us  with 
sufficient  particulars  for  supplying  a tolerably  connected 
view  of  his  biography.  According  to  Dupin’s  conjec- 
ture,! which  has  all  the  evidenoe  of  internal  truth,  he 


• Spun  auil  Florence  luive  rlaitned  the  honour  of  CUudiaa'a 
nativity-  But  if  in*  own  testimony  it  of  any  vain*,  be  was  ceitunly 
born  in  Egypt ; and  Saida*  call*  him  'AA*t-*Wr- 
t Aug.  d*  Civ.  Jin,  ».  2lj.  Paul.  Oroa.  *ii.34. 
j Tbit  ii  one  of  llie  happient  in  the  records  of  philological  eriti- 
dam.  The  MSS.  of  Piudenliu*,  in  the  preface  to  the  Catkemerinmn, 
read — • 
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was  born  a.  d.  398,  at  Zaragoza  in  Spain.  Having 
liberal  education,  he  applied  himself  to  the  forensic 
profession,  in  which  he  so  far  distinguished  himself  as  . 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  chief  magistracy  of  two  eminent 
cities,  although  which  these  were  he  nowhere  informs 
us.  By  Ilonorius  he  was  made  a member  of  the  Im- 
perial guard.  At  the  age  of  fifty-seven  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  composition  of  sacred  Poetry ; and  we  are 
Still  in  possession  of  the  following  productions  of  his 
pen  1 . Psychotnachia,  or  the  Combat  of  the  Soul 
against  Vices  and  Temptations,  an  hexameter  Poem. 

2.  Caihemerinon,  Hymns  for  each  day.  3.  Prriste- 
phanon,  Lyrics  in  celebration  of  eminent  martyrs. 

4.  Apotheosis,  polemical,  against  various  heresies 

5.  Hamartigcma,  a treatise  on  the  origin  of  sin.  6.  A 
treatise  against  Symnmchus.  7.  Enchiridion . The 
history  of  the  Bible  abridged  in  tetrastichs.  The  last  is, 
probably,  the  abridgement  of  a larger  work,  called  Dit- 
tuchtton,  mentioned  by  Gcnnadius.  The  merits  of  Pni- 
dentius  are  very  fastidiously  overlooked.  His  style  will 
certainly  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  Claudian, 
and  scarcely  with  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  all  fell  themselves  obliged  to  attempt  the  language 
of  a happier  period.  Prudenlius  evidently  wrote  more 
for  pleasure  and  for  duty  than  for  fame  ; and  his  Latin 
may  be  considered  a fair  sample  of  the  real  stule  of  the 
language  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  But  this 
defect  is  abundantly  compensated  by  a vein  of  the  most 
fertile  poetical  enthusiasm,  and  his  Lyrics  alone  entitle 
him  to  honourable  mention  among  Latin  Poets. 

A conspicuous  poetical  writer  of  this  age  was  Clau-  Kunlun. 
Pius  Rutilius  N i m ati anus,  a native  of  Gaul,  although 
of  what  place  cannot  be  with  certainty  determined. 

His  father  was  a matt  of  rank,  and  Proconsul  of  Etruria. 

In  the  MSS.  the  letters  V.  C.  are  added  to  his  name ; 
by  which  is  generally  understood  Kiri  Consular  is ; 
but  as  his  name  now  here  appears  on  the  Fasti,  and  the 
passages  adduced  from  his  work  point  rather  to  the 
oflice  of  Pretfcetus  urbis , Wernsdorf  supposes  this 
abbreviation  to  signify  Viri  Clarissimi.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  passages  alluded  to  led  the  transcriber 
into  the  belief  that  Rutilius  hod  been  Consul.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  Poet  enjoyed  the  office  of  Prafectus.  The 
rest  of  his  life  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity. 

His  Poem  called  llinerarium , descriptive  of  his 
journey  to  Gaul,  was  written  in  417.  He  probably 
never  returned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
Pagan  when  he  composed  this  work ; his  manner  of 
speaking  of  the  Monks  might  indeed  be  used  by  a 
Christian  ; but  a Christian  of  that  time  would  have 
been  careful  to  separate  their  fanaticism  from  his  reli- 
gion. His  reflections  on  the  Jews  and  their  sabbath 
are  equally  convincing.  Nevertheless,  Wernsdorf  enter- 
tains the  strange  supposition,  that  the  Christian  poetry 
of  Rutilius  came  into  the  hands  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans, 
who  mentioned  him  among  other  Poets  of  the  church, 
in  the  following  lines : 

*'  Sedmtiu*,  Rutilius,  Pauhntu,  Orator,  itmifut. 

AV  FvrhdJtatu*,  tuqvt,  Juvtmcr  (o»an*’—\*.  i,  |3. 

But  assuredly  Theodulf  knew  more  of  his  metre  than  to 


" Irrrpnl  $ul*tm  camirin  tern 
Obhtum  Ptleru  St  mm  hie  Cmmsulit  mgttms, 

•Sub  quo  prim*  dirt  mi  Si." 

M«hIi»  bai  puulnt  live  commentator*.  The  omission  of  • letter 
makes  ibe  tense  clear,  -Aft  Smlur.  Salia  wu  Co nml  in  39g 
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Bioyrapkjr.  place  Rutilius  in  such  a situation.  The  name  is 
'“•v* certainly  corrupt,  ami  should  be,  most  probably,  Ru- 
tilus. 

A'  But  the  excitement  which  temporary  patronage  had 

afforded  to  genius  was  withdrawn,  and  the  inundations 
^2  of  barbarism  swept  from  the  Roman  world  the  fust-ex- 
PoeJry^of  Paring  ^hes  of  the  Poetic  tlame.  The  beginning  of  the 
the  Vch  Vth  century  witnessed  the  second  decline  of  Roman 
century.  Poetry,  and  the  end  of  the  same  period  its  utter  disso- 
lution. Not,  indeed,  that  there  were  wauling  writers 
of  Latin  verses;  but  the  language  had  been  almost 
everywhere  extinguished  as  a native  dialect,  and  its 
purity  so  materially  impaired,  that  the  few  who  aspired 
to  literary  excellence  wrote  the  language  of  a departed 
age.  Few  words  will  sum  the  Poetical  history  of  this 
era,  which  is  rather  a barren  catalogue  than  an  historical 
narrative.  To  it  belong  Marcianus  Capella,  author 
. of  the  Epithalamium  of  Philology  and  farms.*,  and 
some  Epigrams;  Prosper  Tyro,  whose  beautiful  little 
address  10  his  wife  is  still  extant ; Sedllius,  who  wrote 
a poem  called  Paschale,  or  de  Mirabilifnn,  and 
some  Hymns,  still  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome ; Vic- 
torious of  Marseilles,  who  composed  the  history  of 


Genesis;  Hilaries  of  Arles,  and  Dracontius,  who  Decline  of 
wrote  on  the  same  subject,  besides  other  Poems,  now  p*tm 
lost;  Proba  Falconia,  who  compiled  sacred  Centos  . . 

from  Virgil ; and  Alcimub  Avitus,  who  wrote,  toward 
the  close  of  this  century.  Poems  on  original  sin,  A>  D- 
the  Creation,  the  word  of  God,  the  Deluge,  the  pas-  53  ' 
•age  of  the  Red  Sea,  celibacy,  &c.  The  latter  Poet  is  to 
one  who  deserves  to  be  distinguished  from  this  crowd,  462. 
as  does  C.  Soi.lius.  Sidonius  Apollixaris,  author  of  Suloniq* 
three  panegyrics,  and  a variety  of  other  Poems;  but  Apollituri*. 
their  lives  belong  rather  to  Ecclesiastical  than  to  Poetical 
biography.  From  this  period  we  may  date  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  classical  Latin  Poetry.  A BoCtiua, 

Corippus,*  or  a Venuiitius,  occasionally  borrowed 
light  from  the  contrasting  darkness  around  him;  but 
the  reign  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  was  complete, 
until  Petrarch  and  Dante  called  into  existence  from 
the  ashes  of  the  Roman  Melpomene  the  less  majestic, 
but  not  less  beautiful,  Erato  of  Tuscany. 

* A Poem  by  this  author,  called  Johannit,  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered at  Milan  by  M Maxxucholli-  It  is  extremely  valuable’  ai  it 
afford*  iufornulioa  respecting  a period  v,  herein  all  other  history  fails. 

As  a Poem  it  is  not  uQUosorving  attention. 


VOL.  f . 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

HI  SB  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


History  Hwtow  being:  the  portraiture  of  Mankind  (a  subject 
which  admits  of  two  very  different  aspects,)  itself  ob- 
tains a corresponding  difference  in  its  design  and  cha- 
racter. It  may  represent  Men  merely  as  inhabitants  of 
this  world— considered  in  their  relation  to  one  another, 
as  members  of  Families,  Cities,  and  Empires.  Or,  again, 
it  may  represent  them  in  their  relation  to  an  invisible 
state  of  things,  and  to  the  supreme  invisible  Being. 
Whichever  of  these  views  we  contemplate  in  this  great 
picture  of  Time,  the  most  striking  feature,  doubtless, 
is  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth. 
For,  considered  merely  in  its  results  on  the  temporal 
condition  of  Mankind,  neither  Conquest,  Legislation,  nor 
Philosophy,  has  at  any  period  affected  Society  so  inti- 
mately, so  extensively,  and  so  permanently,  as  Christi- 
anity ; while  all  that  concerns  our  Heavenly  connections 
seems  important  chiefly  in  proportion  ns  it  has  been 
subservient  to,  or  otherwise  connected  with,  this  insti- 
tution. As  the  former  view  of  the  subject  belongs  to 
the  province  of  general  History,  it  is  to  the  latter  that 
our  attention  will  be  exclusively  directed  here. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
change,  which  the  Saviour’s  coming  wrought  on  the 
Religious  condition  of  Mankind,  as  well  as  the  fitness  of 
the  means  employed  for  effecting  it,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  a brief  survey  of  the  state  in  which  he  found 
D.vision  Religion.  It  is  well  known  that,  for  many  centuries 
into  the  preceding  the  Advent,  all  the  world,  except  the  Jews,  a 
GtnS/**  sma^  an^  otherwise  inconsiderable  people,  were  not 
world.  only  in  the  grossest  error  on  the  subject,  but  without 
any  authentic  source  to  supply  them  with  more  correct 
information.  An  account  therefore  of  the  Religion  of 
the  Gentiles  (as  all  other  nations  were  termed  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  one  favoured  people  of  God)  will  be 
rather  an  account  of  their  ignorance  than  of  their  knotty 
ledge.  But  however  widely  removed  from  Truth  are  the 
opinions  and  practices  which  such  an  account  must 
contain,  it  will  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  instructing 
U9  in  the  sources  of  that  ignorance,  and  of  discovering 
the  propriety  of  the  Christian  scheme,  wherein  Truth 
was  so  dispensed  as  to  apply  specially  to  the  more 
important  varieties  of  existing  error. 

&80 


Proceeding  from  the  Religion  of  the  Gentiles  to  that  r;*  0f 
of  the  Jews,  the  need  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  will  Chr»- 
appear  not  less  in  the  state  of  their  knowledge  than  in 
that  of  the  Heathen  ignorance.  It  was  knowledge  in- 
sufficient,  not  only  in  quantity  but  in  kind  ; partial,  not 
because  confined  to  a few  truths,  but  because  the  truths 
which  it  embraced  were  each  designedly  incomplete, 
and  requiring  some  afterpiece  of  Revelation  to  render  it 
intelligible  and  effective. 

Besides  the  Religion  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  Jews, 
that  of  the  Samaritans  (narrow  as  was  its  extent  and 
influence)  will  deserve  some  slight  separate  notice, 
owing  to  certain  peculiarities  in  its  origin  and  character, 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  Jewish  on  the  one  hand, 
and  still  more  from  all  the  Heathen  creeds  and  modes  of 
worship  on  the  other. 

I.  Religion  of  the  Gentile*. 

Were  History  silent  the  concurrent  traditions  and  All  Reli- 
fables  of  all  nations  concerning  a chaos,  a deluge,  and  a g*w»  from 
repeopling  of  the  earth  from  a single  family,  would  sug-  on*  c<wn*. 
gest  the  inference,  that  out  of  one  origin  proceeded  the  nk,a 
Religions  of  all  the  Gentile  world.  Rut  this  conclusion 
is  more  directly  deduced  from  the  Bible.  At  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind  offer  the  attempt  to  build  Babel,* 


* The  building  of  Babel  form*  the  first  ureal  era  ia  (be  history  of 
idolatry.  The  work  it  described  iu  the  Bible,  literally,  as  “ a tower 
whose  top  was  to  the  heavens,''  and  the  confusion  as  a confusion 
of  lip.’  Herodotus  mentions  the  existence  of  such  a building  at 
Babylon  in  his  time,  and  states  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Assy- 
rian'Jupiter.  Diodorus  Siculus  give*  nearly  Uie  same  account  of  it. 
Now,  comparing  these  statements— the  heathen  with  the  sacred 
authority — we  are  perhaps  warranted  in  interpreting  the  latter  as 
denoting  a tower  whose  top  was  dedicated  to  heaven  as  to  an 
object  of  idolatrous  worship,  Jupiter  being  well  understood  by  all 
to  be  the  air  or  the  heavens. 

It  is  move  agreeable  to  this  view  of  it  to  understand  the  latter 
expression  likewise  in  a different  seoae  from  the  received  interpre- 
tation ; namely,  as  a disagreement  in  worship  rather  than  in  speeah. 
The  miraculous  confusion  of  tongues  is  certainly  not  what  we  should 
suppose  lilclyf  from  the  strong  marks  which  the  several  ancient 
languages  retain  of  a common  original,  and  of  their  difference  being 
the  gradual  result  of  the  dispersion.  Hut  a confusion  of  worship 
would  be  naturally  enough  considered  as  the  means  employed  by 
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the  wanderers  we  know  possessed  a certain  portion  of 
Revelation,  which  they  must  have  carried  with  them  into 
their  respective  settlements ; nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  knowledge,  however  it  might  be  neg- 
lected, would  be  soon  altogether  effaced.  Limited  as 
the  compass  of  Sacred  History  becomes  from  that  period, 
still  it  affords  instances  amongst  the  Heathen  of  Priests 
and  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  Such  was  Job,  such  was 
Mclchisedech,  such,  possibly,  we  may  add,  was  Poliphera 
the  Egyptian,  whose  daughter  Joseph  married,  as  well 
as  Jethro  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  In  Balaam  we 
recognise  not  only  a believer,  but  one  divinely  inspired. 

Without  denying,  then,  the  tendency,  or  the  capacity 
of  mankind  to  create  a system  of  Religion  for  them- 
selves, it  may  he  fairly  assumed  that  no  period  has  yet 
occurred  which  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
periment. Certainly  the  ancient  Heathen  creeds  could 
not  have  been  originally  the  mere  invention  of  Fancy,  or 
the  independent  deductions  of  Reason,  hut  rather  the 
corruption  of  Revealed  Religion — extending,  it  may  be, 
in  most  instances  so  far,  that  in  process  of  time  the 
foundation  should  be  concealed  and  buried  under  the 
superstructure.  Nevertheless,  any  attempt  to  trace  the 
origin  and  progress  of  false  Religion,  or  any  estimate 
of  its  character,  which  should  have  no  reference  to  its 
connection  with  the  true,  would  be  as  unreasonable  as 
an  inquiry  into  the  formation  of  Language,  which  should 
neglect  all  consideration  of  a portion  of  it  being  co- 
existent with  the  gift  of  speech. 

Reasoning  from  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  several 
lapses  of  the  Israelites  into  Heathenish  worship,  it  would 
seem  that  Polytheism  did  not  originally  imply  a dis- 
belief in  the  unity  of  God ; neither  were  the  objects  of 
false  worship  originally  substituted  for,  or  associated 
with,  Jehovah.  In  short,  they  were  not  regarded  os 
possessing  a similar  nature  with  his.  Tlius,  when  the 
people,  despairing  of  the  return  of  Moses  from  Mount 
Sinai,  persuaded  Aaron  to  make  them  Gods,  both  the 
occasion  and  the  motive  assigned,  plainly  indicate 
that  the  object  represented  by  the  Golden  Calf  was  not 
intended  ns  a substitute  for  the  Lord,  but  for  Moses; 
not  a God,  in  the  same  meaning  of  the  term  as  when  it 
was  applied  to  Jehovah,  but  one  of  his  ministering 
creatures,  of  a different  order  indeed,  hut  in  this  respect 
supposed  to  be  such  as  by  Divine  appointment  “ the 
man  Moses"  had  been  unto  them.  “ Up,"  (said  they 
to  Aaron,)  **  make  us  Gods  which  shall  go  before  us ; 
for  as  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him." 
And  accordingly  when  the  image  was  made,  and  the 
altar  was  built  before  it,  still  the  proclamation  was, 
**  To-morrow  there  is  a feast  unto  the  Lord," — mean- 
ing Jehovah.* 

That  the  Israelites  then  did  not  consider  Polytheism 
as  implying  a disbelief  in  the  unity  of  God  will  hardly 
be  denied.  That  the  Heathen  originally  adopted  it 
under  the  same  impression  is  also  highly  probable. 
But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  could  have  suggested  to  the 


Providence  to  prevent  the  contemplated  establuhmeQt  of  oce  prat 
idolatrous  Church  and  Empire  in  that  early  period. 

It  was,  doubtless,  in  reference  to  the  ifeavetu  betas  the  first  and 
chief  object  of  idolatry  among  the  ancients  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
open  with  the  declaration,  M In  the  beginning  God  created  the  hea- 
ven and  tha  earth  ;**  thus  claiming  for  Jehovah,  what  none  of  the 
heathen  ever  ascribed  to  their  Deities,  the  creation  of  the  world,  ami 
including  in  the  work  of  creation  all  that  men  called  Gods. 

• ch.  i.  v.  32. 


early  world,  possessing  as  they  did  the  knowledge  and  Rise  of 
belief  that  God  is  one,  a system  so  strange,  and  appa-  Chris- 
rently  incongruous,  as  Polytheism  ? Was  it  the  mere 
wantonness  of  Fancy  ? or  was  there  any  doctrine  of 
Revelation  known  to  all,  und  thus  liable  to  become  per-  if’ 
verted  by  all  ? Such  a doctrine  there  is. — A belief  in  Angola  am 
Angels  and  ministering  Spirits  appears  in  the  earliest  oilier  mini,, 
records  of  God's  dispensations  ; nor  can  there  be  any  ?*,iDK 
difficulty  in  fixing  on  this  article  of  belief  as  the  point ing*’ 
from  which  Religion  first  began  to  diverge  into  error,  »|j?ch  true 
and  superstition,  and  impiety.  Men,  for  instance,  attri-  Religion 
buting  whatever  blessings  they  received  from  God  to  diverged 
the  intermediate  agency  of  his  good  Angels,  would  (if ,oto 
neglectful  of  the  appointed  preservatives  against  error)  «»• 
fall  into  an  undue  regard  and  reverence  for  these  minis-  y^hr*'1*1 
ters  of  good.  A kindly  season,  the  rains  which  caused  bo", 
their  com  to  grow,  the  sun  which  ripened  it,  would  dies  and 
become  associated  in  their  effects  with  some  invisible  p1*1”  *ik- 
superintendent,  the  ugent  and  the  creature  of  God.  feature* 
Hence  the  worship  of  the  Heavenly  bodies,  of  animals,*  0 
and  of  the  various  parts  of  Nature.  In  like  manner.  Also  with 
whatever  great  public  benefactors  arose,  these  would  be  public  bene- 
supposed  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  guardian  Angels,  facwr*: 
either  appropriated  to  the  individuals,  or  to  the  society 
for  whose  welfare  they  laboured.  The  reverence  and 
gratitude  felt  towards  the  men  would  lead  to  a venera- 
tion and  worship  of  their  supposed  invisible  guides. 

In  time,  the  two  would  be  confounded  together,  and 
the  Human  being  and  the  guiding  Angel  would  be  handed 
down  in  History  and  Fable  as  one  and  the  same  person. 

By  a similar  abuse  of  Revelation,  the  doctrine  of  Evil  Ami  with 
Spirits  would  lead  to  a new  class  of  Gods,  such  as  the  P*™"* 
Persian  Ahriman  und  the  Grecian  Furies,  whose  mail- 
cious  disposition  would  require  sacrifice  and  vonhip,  loioctav. 
in  order  to  avert  their  spleen.  The  robbers,  tyrants, 
aud  mighty  " hunters"  of  the  earth  would  be  blended 
in  traditionary  lore  with  these,  in  like  manner  us  the 
benefuctors  of  mankind  were  with  good  Angels. 

Idolatry  would  be  the  necessary  and  early  result  of  Transition 
these  indistinct  notions.  An  image,  originally  that  of  to  idolatry 
a man,  (for  to  sensible  objects  only  would  images  be  or  knnge 
originally  applied,)  would,  iu  process  of  time,  be  Iran*- 
ferred  to  the  tutelary  Spirit  whose  character  was  blended 
with  his ; aud  to  the  Deity,  so  represented,  rites  would 
be  instituted,  consisting  partly  of  the  sepulchral  honours 
paid  to  the  man,  uud  purtly  of  such  us  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  tutelary  Spirit.  In  the  former  we  may  see  Idolatry  ti  e 
the  origin  of  the  impurities  and  immorality  of  Heathen  source  of 
worship ; in  the  lutter  its  impiety.  Rites,  comme*  *■*■"•^7 
moralive  of  human  benefactors,  naturally  contained  frop£ty^*of 
some  reference  to  those  habits  of  life  to  which,  when 
living,  they  had  been  most  addicted.  Hence,  even  in 
the  memorials  of  the  wise  and  brave,  the  warrior’s  grave 
would  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims, 
whilst  the  frailties  and  infirmities  of  the  sage  and  legis- 
lator would  be  preserved  in  Bacchanalian  revels,  or  in 
the  filthy  and  disgusting  emblems  of  the  Phallics. 

Nor  was  this  motley  adoration  addressed  to  men  Not  con- 
alone.  Whatever  was  admirable  or  useful  in  the  whole 
compass  of  Nature,  (it  being  once  assumed  that  its  ‘™m*a 
effects  on  mankind  depended  on  the  exercise  of  a * 
power  delegated  to  one  of  the  host  of  Heaven,)  became 
invested  with  simitar  associations,  and  was  adopted  as 


* Unices,  indeed,  ibis  «u  s later  corruption  vising  out  of  the  Mys- 
tical Philosophy,  the  instincts  of  sauna  la  bring  regarded  as  emanation* 
of  the  Deity. 
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Hiitorr.  symbolical  of  these  unseen  steward*  of  Providence. 
v— This  was  most  remarkably  the  case  in  Egypt,  where 
®CT*  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  plants  became  instruments 
(or  brute*  idolatry,  and  the  wor^*  of  Nature  were  made  to 
worship : answer  the  purpose  of  graven  image*  and  other  artifi- 

»-ce*nwVcj  cial  symbols.  With  the  Egyptian*,  too,  the  use  of 
by  their  use  hieroglyphic  characters  coopemled  to  produce  the  same 
effect.  The  ox,  for  instance,  was  an  obvious  symbol 
of  husbandry:  and  an  ox,  distinguished  by  colour  or  by 
any  other  arbitrary  sign,  of  him  who  was  their  first 
or  chief  instructor  in  agriculture.  When  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices  were  appropriated  to  this  public  benefactor, 
and  his  human  character  had  been  lust  or  blended  with 
that  of  a tutelary  Spirit,  the  hieroglyphic  figure  under 
which  he  had  been  recorded  in  this  monumental  history 
would  suggest  in  the  living  animal  a still  more  appro- 
priate and  vivid  emhlem.  Thus  the  ox  would  become 
to  the  Egyptian  idolater  what  the  work  of  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles  was  to  the  Greek.  Then  a further  process 
of  association  would  produce  further  results.  The 
Deity  would  in  time  be  believed  to  be  mysteriously 
combined  with  the  animal ; and  thus  the  same  principle 
which  led  at  Athens  to  the  banishment  of  him  who  was 
hardy  enough  to  assert  that  the  statue  of  Minerva  was 
but  n block  of  dull  marble,  made  it  sacrilege  in  Egypt 
to  slay  a cat  or  a stork. 

Ii|ii.iiMt-«a  To  advert  once  more  to  the  case  of  the  Israelites. 
*nd  COB'  The  methods  adopted  by  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  Mosaic 
ihTfor*”  °f  dispensation,  to  preserve  them  from  false  worship,  are 
fo*ng  sutc*  highly  illustrative  of  this  view  of  its  origin  and  early 
melt  from  nature.  That  they  might  have  the  less  temptation  and 
the  mean*  pretext  for  worshipping  any  of  the  host  of  Heaven, 
Jehovah  condescended  to  become  to  them  (rod  in  both 
vidtnee  to  " of  the  term,  not  only  as  the  one.  distinct, 

rie  tba  supreme,  uncreated  being,  but  also  as  the  tutelary 
power  presiding  over  their  nation.  “I  am  the  Lord, 
thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,’* 
is  a declaration  which.  Considered  together  with  the 
emirs  into  which  they  so  soon  fell  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  may  be  fairly  interpreted  as  indicating, 
that  in  his  dispensation  to  them  he  employed  no 
mi nistering  Spirit ; with  the  same  view,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  remonstrance  was  made  against  their  desire  to 
have  a King,*  inasmuch  as  without  a King  tliey  were 
likely  to  look  more  immediately  to  Jehovah  as  their 
governor,  and  guide,  and  judge.  In  several  other 
peculiarities  of  their  polity  as  directed  by  God,  we  may 
trace  the  same  mercifulf  intent  to  remove  from  them  n 
temptation  which  proved  so  fatal  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world : in  none  more,  than  in  the  exclusion  from 
their  view  of  a state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
whereby  their  attention  was  fixed  and  limited  to  that 
portion  of  his  dispensation,  which  with  a more  com- 
prehensive revelation  they  might  have  rashly  deemed 
the  less  worthy  of  him,  and  likely  to  lie  delegated  to 
Angela  or  to  men.  Nor  wus  it  until  the  original  cha- 
racter of  idolatry,  as  practised  by  the  nations  around 
them,  was  changed  and  lost,  that  their  Prophets  were 
commissioned  to  point  to  a belter  country  than  Cunaan, 
and  a worse  bondage  than  thut  of  Egypt  or  Assyria. 

To  this  state  of  change  and  utter  depravation  the 
Gentile  Religion  rapidly  advanced.  The  worship  of  God 
being  once  transferred  to  his  creatures,  henceforth 

* 1 Samuel,  ch.  viii. 

t i.  e,  merciful  to  mankind  st  Urn*  ; for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  God's  favour  to  hi*  chosen  people  was  *hown  with  a view  to  pre- 
Mtve  Krlipon,  not  for  them  exclusively,  but  for  ell  the  world. 
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Religion  became  liable  to  all  the  accidents  and  modifi.  Rise  of 
cations  of  a mere  human  institution.  Its  claim  to  a Chris- 
holier  name  and  a higher  authority  was  admitted  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  but  proofs  and  title-deeds  were 
lost.  To  the  inquiring  mind  all  was  foolishness  and 
fable,  to  the  vulgar  it  was  only  custom.  And  thus  it 
was  banded  down  from  one  generation  to  another, 
sometimes  the  toy  of  fancy,  sometimes  the  engine  of 
Stale  policy.  Or,  if  the  serious  regard  of  any  were 
arrested  by  it,  as  by  an  ancieut  monument  of  unearthly 
record,  the  characters  on  it  were  so  worn,  through  time, 
neglect,  and  outrage,  that  ull  attempt  to  decypher  them 
was  fruitless,  and  all  reasoning  on  their  import  conjectural. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  progress  ®( 

of  false  Religion  through  its  various  shinies  was  not 
the  same  among  the  several  Gentile  nations.  It  has  different 
been  questioned,  for  instance,  whether  the  Persians  countries, 
ever  proceeded  to  image-worship,  and  it  has  been  also 
asserted  that  the  Scythians  never  did  so.  Among  the 
Celtic  nations,  undoubtedly,  (and  they  were  probably 
of  the  same  faith  originally,  a*  they  were  of  the  same 
stock  with  these  latter,)  idolatrous  figures  were  first 
introduces!  by  their  Roman  invaders.  Egypt,  on  the 
other  hand,  luxuriated  iu  all  the  refinement  uud  subtlety 
of  idolatry,  so  us  even  to  excite  the  disgust  and  con- 
tempt of  other  nations. 

Quit  Itetfit  fVuii  /tj/thhuce,  qnaUa  dement 
.fwy/iim  frtrlenta  cniat  * CromJtOm  adunU 

Part  h<ec  ; iUa  pO**t  taturam  terjtenttbut  /bun,  * 

Kffigtet  Mm  nkei  aurea  Cereoptthed, 

Dunutio  magic tr  rttanunl  ulri  Memnone  chardm 
Alque  etUtt  Thebe  rrnlum  facet  ohrula  part  it. 

H/tc  rrerulen’./tir  /nwem  fiumtnit,  illic 
Ofiputa  tola  canem  renerantur,  ne mo  Dianam. 

Porrum  el  r«r/*r  I tefat  t talare  et  /ranger*  mirtu 
O tanctat  ffcnlet,  qiabut  hare  mucuntur  tn  /urtit 
Stamina!* 

And  besides  this  difference  of  form  and  outward  cast.  Difference* 
which  is  observable  in  the  different  branches  of  the  occaswin-d 
Gentile  Religion,  there  are  oilier  characteristics  belong-  certain 
ing  to  each,  more  strongly  marked,  and  more  essentially 
distinct.  Thus  the  Persian  kindling  his  devotion  in 
the  blaze  of  an  Eastern  sun ; the  German  and  the 
Briton  seeking  it  beside  the  blood-sUmicd  altar  in  the 
chilling  gloom  of  a forest ; the  Egyptian  carrying  it 
about  him  like  a disease,  which  rendered  him  morbidly 
sensitive  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  herb  beneath 
his  feet,  and  the  reptile  which  crossed  his  path;  the 
Roman  combining  it  with  war,  triumph,  or  luxury; 
and  the  Greek  with  the  Arts,  with  Poetry,  and  with 
Philosophy.— ure  worshippers  differing  not  so  much  in 
the  nature  of  the  objects  adored,  as  in  the  frame  of 
their  devotion,  in  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  their 
faith,  and  iu  whatever  may  be  supposed  to  result  from 
a combination  of  national  peculiarities,  imparting  each 
something  to  Religion,  uud  operating  all  to  force  it 
into  that  shape  which  might  best  accord  with  the 
whole  national  character. 

Among  these  sources  of  dilfercnce,  none  deserve  a Effect  of 
specific  notice  more  than  the  Fine  Arts,  especially  Sculp-  Scalptut  % 
ture  and  Poetry. 

Brief  mention  has  ul ready  been  made  of  the  probable 
rise  and  progress  of  image  worship.  Its  result  on  the 
popular  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature  is  curious 
and  instructive.  Sculpture,  of  all  the  imitative  arts, 
addresses  itself  most  palpably  and  unequivocally  to  the 

* Juieoat,  Sat,  15, 
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History,  bodily  perceptions.  Let  it  represent  what  it  may,  its 
subject  forthwith  becomes  material,  its  form  must  be 
deft  tied,  its  substance  measured,  and  to  all  incorporeal 
associations  it  yields  unkindly  and  reluctantly.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  great  muss  of  a people,  habituated 
from  childhood  to  contemplate  their  deities  so  repre- 
sented, should,  in  defiance  of  Reason  itself,  entertain  no 
higher  notions  of  the  divine  than  of  the  human  nature  ? 
One  cun  hardly  say  how  far  such  early  impressions 
may  retain  their  hold  even  on  more  enlightened  and 
speculative  minds;  nor,  with  the  existence  of  such  a 
phenomenon,  can  we  wonder  at  the  doctrine  which 
some  attributed  to  the  Stoics,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
was  corporeal. 

What  has  been  here  suggested  will  derive  some 
support  from  contrasting  the  Greek  and  Roman 
superstitious  with  those  of  the  Northern  and  Oriental 
nations.  In  the  former  a divine  vision  was  somewhat 
familiar  to  mortal  eyes,  at  best  **  the  Gods  came  down 
to  men  in  the  shape  of  men but  the  Persiau  found 
no  description  immaterial  and  extm-human  enough 
for  his  Genii  and  Peris ; and  in  the  still  darker  imagi- 
nation of  the  northern  enthusiast, 

“ The  mountain  mist  look  limn  and  limb 

44  Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim.** 

It  is  true  that,  with  the  highly-gifted  idolaters  of  ancient 
Greece,  Sculpture  became  not  merely  an  imitative  but 
an  imaginative  art.  In  their  hands  it  went  as  fur  into 
the  province  of  fancy  and  pure  intellect  ns  its  nature 
possibly  allows  it  to  go.  With  them,  therefore,  its  use 
for  Religious  purposes  had  not  exactly  the  same  ten- 
dency as  with  nations  among  whom  it  was  more  rude 
and  uncouth.  The  brutal  thirst  for  blood,  for  instance, 
instilled  into  the  heart  of  the  warrior  who  bowed  before 
a monster  like  Bel.  or  Dagon,  could  hardly  consist 
with  the  image  of  Mars,  arrayed  in  all  the  beauty  of 
art,  and  conveying  the  stern  inspiration  of  war,  softened 
and  humanized  by  the  medium  through  which  it  passed. 
It  was  like  the  fuir  hand  buckling  on  the  spur,  or 
presenting  the  banner  in  the  day*  of  chivalry.  Still 
all  this  was  no  corrective  of  that  peculiar  bias  which 
the  mind  received  from  the  habitual  contemplation  of 
sculptured  deity ; and  in  none  more  conspicuously  than 
in  the  most  refined  nations  has  the  wisdom  of  that 
restriction  been  justified,  which  forbade  the  Israelites 
not  the  worship  alone,  but  the  most  harmless  use  of 
images. 

Effect  of  Still  greater  was  the  effect  of  Poetry.  What  Herod- 

Poeiry.  otus  has  asserted  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,*  that  from  them 
the  Greeks  learnt  their  Theology,  is  nearly  true  of  the 
earlier  Poets  of  all  nations.  The  ancient  Heroes  of 
each  country  form  the  first  and  natural  theme  of  it* 
bards  ; and  these  either  had  passed  into  the  rank  of 
Gods,  or  were  intimately  connected  with  others  who 
had  attained  that  eminence. 

Embracing,  then,  as  his  subject  Gods  and  departed 
Heroes,  the  Poet  encountered  a twofold  difficulty.  In 
his  account  of  the  Gods  it  required  no  slight  exercise 
of  genius  or  fancy  to  create  a definite  image  of  a 
divine  nature,  active,  and  employed  in  an  appropriate 
sphere  of  activity,  without  exposing  it  to  so  exact  a 
scrutiny  as  might  betray  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  destroy  the  illusion.  The  task  was 
doubtless  easier  where  it  was  aided  by  the  same  efforts 


jo  the  sculptor,  but  in  all  nations  the  method  adopted 
wss  the  same.  They  took  as  their  basis  a human 
being,  and  by  amplifying  its  several  qualities,  and 
extending  the  sphere  of  their  exercise,  undertook  to 
produce  a God — a being  not  merely  superior,  hut  of  a 
different  nature  from  man.  All  their  taste  and  inge- 
nuity were  put  to  the  test  in  keeping  out  of  view  those 
qualities  which  might  betray  the  real  character  of  this 
pretended  Divinity. 

Rut  a more  trying  task  awaited  the  Poet,  in  his 
representation  of  man  as  existing  in  a future  state.  The 
popular  creed  admitted  no  idea  of  bodily  existence  in  a 
future  state,  but  only  of  the  existence  of  the  soul.  How, 
then,  were  men  to  be  brought  on  the  scene  divested  of 
all  which  rendered  them  objects  of  perception  ? The 
same  materials  were  again  resorted  to,  and  human 
nature  was  again  moulded  by  the  fancy  into  an  imma- 
terial essence.  In  the  Conner  instance  it  was  a system 
of  amplification , in  this  it  was  one  of  diminution. 
Hie  disembodied  man  was  described,  by  sometimes 
concealing  one  of  his  corporeal  qualities,  sometimes 
another,  and  so  shifting  the  point  of  view  us  never  to 
expose  more  at  once  than  was  barely  enough  to  render 
the  figure  perceptible.  For  an  illustration  of  this  we 
may  refer  to  almost  any  passage  in  the  sixth  book 
of  the  JF.neid,  or  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Qdyury. 
Thus  when  Virgil  brings  Ills  hero  into  the  presence  of 
the  Durdan  ghosts  :* 

Vt  v Mitre  virum  fulfrntiaque  mrma  per  um!>rat, 

Irepiiiare  met*  ; part  terlere  Itrpi 

Ow  tftnuuUrm  ptiiere  ratti. 

He  had  made  them  sec.  move,  and  turn  their  backs. 
This  was  carrying  the  imuge  almost  too  near ; he  there- 
fore makes  his  escape  at  the  close  : 


Rise  ft 

Chris* 
limit  v. 


part  tell  err  recent 

JCxiijmitm,  inccptm  clamor  fruit  rut  ur  /uantet. 

Homer,  who  was  a more  plain-spoken  and  inartificial 
Poet,  hy  a whimsical  contrivance  allowed  himself  more 
latitude  in  his  phantasmagoria;  but,  as  if  apologising 
for  his  boldness,  he  occasionally  puts  in  an  avowal, 
that  what  he  has  so  dressed  up  as  to  seem  flesh  and 
blood  has  no  more  substance  than  a dream  : 

Avr*  ban  irr'i  fipeZt  tei  ait  ri  tmturrf 
Ou  ym^  tn  r« n ami  ifn*  2Vif 
'AU*  ri  ft •»  r»  •‘tjtt  «^«rwn  fti**t  wVutiTtn  . 

tort*  *i  X<<ra  A*  vs’  ieria  to  ft  it 

"VoX9  ^ *•*•(*•  ierremfti.n  wtwiearart 

Now,  these  fictions  being  interwoven  with  the 
most  vivid,  if  not  the  most  serious  notions  of 
Religion,  to  the  Divine  nature  was  attributed  all 
that  was  found  in  the  human  character — passions, 
prejudices,  infirmities  ; and  the  stories  which  adhered 
to  each  God  out  of  his  true  and  original  history  as  a 
man  were  perpetuated,  and  contributed  still  further  to 
degrade  the  character  of  the  Deities.  Add  to  this,  that  Poetry  ai  * 
so  palpable  were  the  fabulous  ingredients  which  were  vehicle  «a' 
mixed  up  with  what  was  taught  as  serious  truth,  that  R«  ‘Z 
the  Icust  reflection  on  the  subject  was  productive  °f  J^'lucre'-t 
scepticism  and  disbelief.  Hence  the  censure  passed 
by  Pythagoras  on  Hesiod  and  Homer,  and  hence  the 
banishment  of  the  latter  from  the  imaginary  Republic 
of  the  most  poetical  of  Philosophers. 

Similar  to  this  was  the  effect  produced  on  the  belief 
of  a future  state.  The  efforts  of  the  Poets,  to  make 
positive  image*  of  what  only  admitted  of  a negative 


* Ileiod.  lib.  ti-  c.  S3- 
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History,  description,  reduced  the  notion  of  future  existence  to 
— -v— J nothing.  The  rewords  of  the  pood  were  only  shadows 
dealt  out  to  shadows,  and  the  punishments  of  the 
wicked  the  same.  No  wonder  that  the  chequered 
scene  of  real  life  should  be  boldly  maintained  to  be 
preferable  to  the  fair  but  unsubstantial  glories  of 
Elysium,  or  even  of  the  heavenly  mansions. 

»’  U>  mXX  w 

’Al}j.  imXwfw,  £ ftn  {Ham  **X>t  t 
ii  «n*n  MMataai  BMrmffifumai*  iiwnii' • 

was  a sentiment  thought  not  unworthy  of  the  high- 
minded  Achilles  by  the  Poet  from  whose  works  so 
many  were  content  to  derive  their  creed. 

Credit  of  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  appear  that 
Kehgvoo  j|,e  Kelipion  of  the  Gentiles  must  have  lost  ground 
thmughtbe  connection  with  the  Fine  Arts  and  Poetry.  In 

Mysteries,  another  point  of  view,  however,  (which  will  be  briefly 
adverted  to  by  and  by)  they  made  ample  amends  to  it 
for  the  injury.  It  is  time  now  to  consider  what  provi- 
sion had  been  made  by  the  policy  of  legislators  against 
these  and  other  casual  sources  of  iireligion. 

This  consisted  in  the  establishment  of  those  remark- 
able institutions,  the  Mysteries.  Their  origin  has  gene- 
rally  been  attributed  to  Egypt,  and  their  progress  from 
that  country  to  the  rest  of  the  Gentile  world  has  been 
traced  through  the  legislators  or  founders  of  States 
which  Egypt  either  sent  forth  or  instructed.  Ac- 
('uiijeciuit*  cording  to  the  conjectures  of  some,  they  were  the 
:r<.|*ctin?  invention  of  a crafly  priesthood,  employed  in  maintain- 
•urongio.  ||iejr  influence  i,y  investing  Religion  with  imposing 
and  solemn  circumstances.  The  author  of  the  Divine 
legation  of  Mon e*  has,  hy  the  application  of  an  im- 
mense body  of  learning  to  the  subject,  set  them  in  the 
light  of  political  devices,  originating  with  the  legislators, 
and  designed  to  support  civil  society  by  inculcating 
the  doctrine  of  a future  state. 

Probably  the  Priests  devised  these,  or  the  institutions 
out  of  which  they  were  formed,  solely  with  a view  to 
the  support  of  Religion  ; and  statesmen  and  legislators, 
observing  the  success  of  the  stratagem,  contrived  to 
have  them  moulded  so  as  to  suit  their  political  views. 
Cooperating  with  the  Priest  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
general  object,  they  might  both  combine  to  give  pro- 
minence to  the  great  political  doctrine  of  a future  state 
of  reward  and  punishment.  In  many  instances,  doubt- 
less, the  Priest  would  himself  be  the  chief  man  of  the 
nation,  as  was  the  case  of  old  with  Melchisedcch,  and 
of  Anius,  whom  Virgil  describes  as 

rax  itirm  hoaunum,  P\cel*qt*e  taerrdu.  t 

One  conjecture  further  may  be  proposed.  If  in  these 
singular  institutions  was  preserved,  as  there  is  much 
reason  to  suppose  was  the  case,  the  only  authoritative 
instruction  of  the  Gentile  world  in  the  unity  and  dis- 
tinct nature  of  God,  might  they  not  have  owed  their 
origin  to  the  righteous  remnant  who,  in  the  gradual 
encroachments  of  idolatry  and  false  Religion,  kept 
their  faith,  and  would  he  likely  enough  to  band  toge- 
ther, and  to  form  establishments  of  this  kind?  We 
read  in  Scripture  that,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  “ men 
first  In-gun  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  if 
by  this  any  secession  and  union  of  the  faithful  few  be 
intended,  the  result  of  such  associations  would  naturally 
be  some  form  of  symbolical  or  histrionic  record,  such 
as  might  give  the  groundwork  of  the  Mysteries.  His- 

* OUyn.  lib.  xii, ».  489 . t jffrrul.  lib,  j jj. 


trionic  representation  being  the  first  rude  mode  by  Rite  of 
which  men  would  express  themselves,  to  records  so  Chrit- 
preserved  may  be  assigned  an  earlier  date  than  to  . t**,**t.v- 
hiernglyphic  symbols,  or  even  to  monuments. 

Their  general  adoption  by  States  and  people 
widely  different  in  their  other  customs  plainly  shows 
their  importance  to  Religion,  whether  supported  on  its 
own  account,  or  for  the  sake  of  good  government. 
Everywhere  the  celebration  of  the  rites  was  a secret, 
and  the  most  awful  penalties  were  affixed  to  the  divulg- 
ing of  it.  Everywhere  also  the  secret  was  twofold.  The  secret 
one  for  the  great  body  of  those  who  applied  for  admis-  twofold  ; 
sion,  and  another  contained  in  a second  initiation, 
reserved  for  a select  few.  In  both  some  prepara- 
tory diM:ipline  was  requisite,  but  in  this  latter  it  was 
rendered  so  inconvenient  und  even  terrible,  as  to 
repress  the  curiosity  or  ambition  of  all,  except  those 
who  from  their  rank  in  society,  or  from  a higher 
tone  of  mind,  sought  it  as  a mark  of  distinction  from 
the  vulgar. 

In  this  was  displayed  the  policy  of  the  institution.  Hie  reamm 
The  Exoteric  doctrine,  contained  in  the  first  initiation,  °f 
was  essential  to  the  support  of  the  popular  Religion, 
and  of  its  great  political  feature,  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment after  death.  In  this,  therefore,  was  asserted  the 
real  existence  of  the  Gods,  the  duty  of  public  sacrifice 
and  of  obedience  to  the  law-s,  as  constituting  a character 
meet  for  future  reward. 

Those  who  were  admitted  to  the  second  initiation, 
and  instructed  in  the  Esoteric  doctrine,  were  intrusted, 
it  appears,  with  a secret,  which  at  first  view  might 
scam  inconsistent  with  the  alleged  application  und 
intent  of  the  Mysteries ; for  it  exposed  the  true  nature  of 
the  Gods,  and  made  a future  state  a dream.  But  it 
might  have  l»een  deemed  necessary  or  useful  that  the 
nature  of  the  error  should  be  partially  known,  so  that 
there  might  he  always  a supply  of  persons  the  better 
qualified  to  preserve  and  tend  it,  from  their  very  know- 
ledge of  its  weakness.  It  might  also  have  been  deemed 
more  prudent  to  confess  the  truth  to  bold  and  inquiring 
minds,  than  to  allow  men  to  discover  it  for  themselves, 
und  to  make  use  of  it  as  their  own  acquisition  and 
property.  On  this  principle  we  may  perceive  why  So- 
crates declined  initiation,  and  why  this  refusal  was 
imputed  to  him  as  somewhat  suspicious  in  his  charac- 
ter. In  this,  then,  the  tales  of  Tartarus  and  Elysium 
were  explained  away  into  fable  and  allegory',  and  the 
soul  was  represented  as  a portion  of  the  Divine  essence 
in  a state  of  temporary  separation  from  its  source,  and 
destined  to  return  to  its  original  condition  either  imme- 
diately upon  death,  or  after  passing  through  certain 
migrations  the  object  and  necessity  of  which  was  to 
purify  it  from  all  that  was  extraneous  to  it. 

Over  all  this  scene  of  darkness,  superstition,  and  Whether 
fraud,  the  general  dispersion  of  the  Jews  might  be  the  (i«i«til« 
exacted  to  have  scattered  some  rays  of  truth.  To  an* 

this  source  has  been  traced  the  general  expectation  vwyit  from 
which  preceded  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  National  the  du- 
vanity,  and  the  approaching  crisis  of  long-cherished  persvdJewc. 
hopes,  might  have  prompted  the  Jews  to  disclose  this 
part  of  the  Scriptures,  however  reserved  they  might  be 
on  other  topics  of  Religion.  In  their  zeal  for  making 
proselytes,  they  might  likewise  have  occasionally  taught 
purer  views  of  the  Divine  nulure ; but  if  so,  their  instruc- 
tion was  conveyed  in  such  a manner  as  to  create  no 
higher  notion  concerning  Jehovah  than  us  of  the  tute- 
lary Deity  of  their  nation.  Their  boasted  claim  to  his 
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History,  peculiar  care  might  have  tended  to  encourage  this 
v— •v^*'  misconstruction. 

Unlikely  One  doctrine  there  was  vaguely  but  universally 
from  their  han(Jcd  to  the  Gentile  world,  which  was  inconsistent 
!ui!remicy*  moro  correct  views  of  God  than  those  above 
wt  Fai*.  attributed  to  it.  It  was  their  belief  in  Fate,  Necessity, 
or  hy  whatever  other  name  was  expressed  that  myste- 
rious principle,  by  which  all  that  was  diviue  or  human 
was  supposed  to  he  controlled.  Its  supreme  dominion 
was  a main  article  in  the  popular  creeds  of  all  nations. 
It  wus  supposed  to  circumscribe  the  free  agency  of  the 
God*  themselves,  and  even  to  assign  a term  to  their 
existence.  Jupiter's  high  cilice,  according  to  his  poeti- 
cal chronicler,*  consisted  in  being  chief  dispenser  of  the 
decrees  of  Fate ; and  Prometheus  is  represented  by 
Aeschylus  os  solacing  his  spirit,  galled  under  the  tyranny 
of  this  Lord  of  Gods  and  men,  hy  the  reflection,  that 
ev  en  this  deity  himself  could  not  escape  the  sentence 
which  Fate  had  pronounced  on  him.  And  that  sentence 
was  annihilation. t 

The  effect  of  this  belief  eveu  on  the  creed  of  the 
learned  was  considerable.  It  was  professedly  main- 
tained hy  the  Stoics,  and  occasionally  and  perhaps 
unconsciously  biassed  the  speculations  of  all  Sects, 
even  of  those  who  discarded  it  from  their  systems,  or 
refused  to  recognise  its  existence  as  uu  independent 
principle. 

The  term  Fate,  in  its  original  import,  is  something 
uttered,  a decree,  a law,  or  expression  of  authority  of 
roft»idered  sonie  bind.  To  admit  the  existence  of  such  a law  in- 
uft  solves  the  admission  of  two  further  truths, — that  there  is 

a being  who  framed  it,  and  a subject  to  which  it  is 
applicable.  Now  if  in  its  subject  be  embraced  human 
affairs,  (as  was  the  Gentile  doctrine,)  und  the  law  be 
not  derived  from  God,  nor  control! uble  by  Him,  the 
being  from  whom  it  proceeds  must  at  least  hold  divided 
empire  with  him ; and  the  notion  of  one  distinct  and 
supreme  nature  is  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
doctrine  of  Fate,  however  corrupted  and  abused, — in 
this  universal  impression  of  a supreme  word  which 
could  not  be  reversed  or  gainsaid,  we  may  possibly 
discover  the  last  imperfect  remnant  of  the  true  Re- 
ligion, as  it  existed  at  the  era  when  men  first  began  to 
corrupt  it. 

Supenti-  With  the  Gentiles,  however,  it  rather  served  to  per- 
tiuinartA  plex  their  view  of  a Supreme  Being,  and  gave  rise  to 
mos*  mischievous  and  artful  contrivances  of  their 
ari*rn  out  Religion.  Under  a pretence  of  discovering  the  applica- 
oC  it.  tion  of  these  eternal  decrees  to  any  given  case,  the 
wily,  or  enthusiastic,  took  on  them  the  characters  of 
soothsayers,  augurs,  and  magicians.  The  abodes  of  tliose 
most  famous  for  their  skill  became  the  scats  of  Oracles, 
and  their  art  wus  transferred  to  their  successors,  and  at 
length  associated  with  the  places. 

Agreeably  to  this  notion,  few  Oracles  appear  to  have 
existed  in  the  earliest  uges  of  which  there  is  auy  record, 
and  the  business  of  the  Oracle  was  performed  by  the 
Soothsayer. 

Tl*w  am  These  arts  and  fraudulent  practices  of  course  took  a 
diffmng  ac-  (jnge  from  the  general  character  of  Religion  as  it  ex- 
d^  enerul  *n  different  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  in  Egypt, 
charxruTof  where  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  was  most 
Religion  in  prevalent,  they  were  connected  with  magical  rites,  and 
ih«  several  the  consulting  of  departed  souls.  lu  the  East,  where 
parts  of  th«  |]|e  heavenly  bodies  were  worshipped  and  were  supposed 


to  represent  demons  and  spirits,  the  wise  men  pretended 
to  apply  to  these  sources  tor  their  sublime  information. 

So  arose  the  practice  and  the  name  of  Astrology.  The  li>nily 
flight  of  birds,  and  the  character  of  the  entrails  in  v 
victims,  (the  materials  of  Augury,)  betray  in  like 
manner  the  notion  of  the  soul,  the  diviue  principle, 
migrating  through  the  bodies  of  these  animals;  u doc- 
trine not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Etrurians,  to  whom  is 
attributed  the  invention  of  this  art. 

Of  all  these,  the  influence  of  Oracles,  originally  the  Came  of 
greatest,  was  the  earliest  overturned.  Their  extinction  cc*m- 
#U  the  period  of  the  Advent  has  been  attributed  to  the 
miraculous  expulsion  of  the  spirits  which  presided 
over  them  on  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world. 

But  there  are  natural  causes  to  which  it  should  be  rather 
referred.  The  machinery  employed  in  them  was  more 
complicated  and  clumsy,  and  less  easily  disguised  than 
that  used  in  the  other  similar  art*,  except  jnirhaps  that 
of  magic.  Besides  which,  all  the  arts  of  prescience 
had  at  some  j>eriod  or  other  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
the  great  Empires  and  States  of  the  world.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Oracles  in  Greece,  with  Magic  in  Egypt, 
Astrology  in  Chaldiea  und  the  East,  with  Augury  at 
Rome.  But  at  the  period  concerning  which  we  are 
uow  treating,  Rome  was  all,  and  sole  powerful.  Augury 
being  the  notional  art  was  patronised  by  the  Govern- 
ment ; Astrology  and  Magic  (although  contrary  to  law) 
received  a still  more  powerful  support  from  the  secret 
practice  of  individuals  of  rank,  even  of  the  Emperors 
themselves.  Oracles  alone  having  lost  all  accidental 
support  fell  into  disrepute  und  disuse.  Something 
like  an  allusion  to  this  capricious  transfer  of  credulity 
mav  be  observed  in  those  lines  of  Juveual : 


- Quti  fwd 


' ll«su*l. 


t iE'cbyli  I'rvm.  v.  527. 


Jhrrnl  Attrologu*  credent  a /ante  rtlntu m 
Am  mo  >n  i,  yttoniam  Delphi*  aracula  ce.Mmnt 
El  genu*  humttnum  damnat  caligo  /nlnri  * 

As  long  as  the  learning  of  the  Gentile  world  was  Whether 
confined  to  the  Priest,  the  Statesman,  and  the  Lawgiver,  the  errors  tf 
it  was  uniformly  employed  in  these  and  whatever  other 
superstitious  practices  tended  to  maintain  the  popular  any  ^omc- 
Retigion,  and,  through  that,  order  and  decorum.  The  from 
Brachmans  and  the  Magi  might  have  despised  the  Pkilooonhy 
vulgar  errors  of  their  countrymen,  but  their  more 
enlightened  view's  were  kept  to  themselves,  or  else  ,r 

cautiously  communicated  through  the  interior  doctrine 
of  the  mysteries.  Bat,  in  truth,  as  far  as  there  is  any 
ground  for  conjecture,  the  wise  men  of  old,  compre- 
hending the  Magi,  the  Brachmans,  the  Astrologers, 
the  Druids,  and  even  the  far-famed  Sages  of  ancient 
Greece,  exercised  their  reasoning  powers  hut  little  in 
investigating  the  truths  of  Religion.  They  were  occupied 
in  perpetuating  and  expounding  immemorial  traditions, 
rather  than  in  pursuing  independant  inquiries  by  the 
light  of  Nature.  They  were  Priests  and  Politicians,  not 
Philosophers. 

To  this  latter  character  none  have  any  claim  before 
the  rise  of  those  celebrated  Schools  of  Greek  Philo- 
sophy, which  divided  the  learned  world  at  the  period 
of  the  Advent. 

Yet  even  with  these  so  strongly  did  the  old  custom  How  far 
operate,  that  in  their  teaching  and  writing  they  pre- 
served  a distinction  similar  to  that  which  obtained  in  !" 
the  Mysteries,  and  always  framed  an  exoteric,  a*  well  as  jjPalMll,  ,4 
an  esoteric  system.  Their  genuine  opinions  on  Religion  tbeiropt- 

^ nions  by 
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were  intrusted  as  secrets  to  a few,  whilst  publicly  they 
maintained  the  gnwMat  doctrines  of  the  popular  creed. 
Nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  tiny  carry  this  sense  of  duty 
as  good  citizens,  that  when  Kuemerus  made  the  alarm- 
ing di*covery  of  the  secret  of  the  Mysteries,  the  Philo- 
sophers were  the  most  active  in  replacing  the  veil 
which  had  been  drawn  aside;  and  much  of  that  allego- 
rical interpretation  of  the  more  absurd  parts  of  the 
popular  Theology  was  applied  to  this  purpose,  which 
has  since  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  one  greater  than 
the  ancient  Sages.* 

Owing  to  this  double  doctrine,  the  Religious  views 
of  the  Philosophers  exhibit  an  endless  tissue  of  incon- 
sistency, which  renders  it  (even  with  this  key)  not 
always  easy  to  discover  what  was  their  opinion  as 
Philosophers,  what  their  doctrine  as  gi*>d  citizens  ; and 
to  the  age  for  which  they  wrote,  it  doubtless  answered 
the  purpose  of  keeping  their  light  under  u bushel. 

Resides,  although  they  speculated  much  on  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  Man,  yet  these  speculations 
were  not  always  applicable  to  Religion.  All  Religious 
inquiry,  strictly  speaking,  is  directed  to  the  nature  of 
God  at  connected  with  Man , or  again  to  the  nature  and 
condition  of  Man  at  connected  with  God.  Metaphysi- 
cal discussions  on  the  Divine  nature,  similar  to  those 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  or  arrange  the 
principles  of  the  human  miud,  are  sometimes  indeed 
confounded  with  Religious  views,  but  these  are  evidently 
compatible  with  the  most  complete  denial  of  all  Reli- 
gion. Religious  obligation  arises  not  from  the  absolute 
nature  of  God,  but  from  its  relation  to  us.  Accord- 
ingly Epicurus  and  his  followers  were  content  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a Divine  Being,  provided  it  was 
granted  that  he  had  no  connection  with  the  world. 
Velleius  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  tracing  the  evils 
of  a belief  in  Religion,  not  to  the  doctrine  that  there  is 
u God,  but  to  the  doctrine  that  he  is  the  Creator  and 
Lord  of  the  universe.  Dum  Deurn  rrrum  audorem 
facitis,  irnposuittit  in  cervinbut  notirit  tempiternum 
dominum,  quem  diet  et  nodes  timer  emut,  quit  enrm  non 
timeai  omnia  proridentem  et  coifitantcm,  d animadver- 
tentem,  et  omnia  ad  se  pertincrc  putantem,  curiotum , 
d plenum  nefiotii  Drum.  ( De  Nat.  Dcorttm , lib.  i.) 

Now  much  of  the  speculation  of  the  Philosophers  was 
directed  to  this  object,  that  is,  to  the  absolute  nature  of 
God.  It  was  indeed  the  chieC  because  it  seemed  the 
more  scientific  inquiry,  and  the  other  was  only  inci- 
dental. 

The  world,  at  the  period  in  which  Christianity  was 
published  to  it,  was  divided  among  the  opinions  of  the 
Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  the  Academics,  and  the  Oriental 
Philosophy,  which  had  risen  out  of  an  alliance  between 
the  School  of  Pluto  and  the  Eastern  creed.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  Alexandrian  School,  although  it  was 
not  until  the  close  of  the  lid  century  that  this  last 
assumed  its  peculiar  character  and  importance,  in 
attempting  to  combine  in  one  Eclectic  system,  as  it  was 
termed,  the  Christian  doctrines,  the  tenets  of  the  Greek 
Philosophy,  and  the  fanciful  theories  of  Egypt  and  of 
the  East. 


Of  these,  the  Epicureans  denying  the  existence, 
what  amounts  to  the  same,  the  authority  and  pre 
r n*  • • contributed  nothing  to  the  general  sh 
of  Religion,  knowledge.  The  rem.imiig  Sects,  hi 


* See  Lord  Bacon's  »Wc«  of  tk*  Amdenu. 


ever  at  issue  in  other  respects,  agreed  thus  far,  that  the  Ru«of 
relation  between  the  Divine  and  human  nature  was  9*1?*" 
that  of  a whole  to  its  parts;  a doctrine  which  may  be  , tlaIlll>‘ 
considered  under  two  heads.  First,  as  to  the  Divine  The,vliC4j 
essence  ; that  it  was  the  source  of  the  human  soul,  and  Sect*, 
the  principle  into  which  it  would,  either  immediately  after 
death,  or  ultimately  after  certain  stages  of  purification, 
return  and  be  absorbed.  Secondly,  as  to  human  nature ; 
that  it  was  partly  mortal,  partly  immortal;  destined  in 
one  sense  to  survive  death,  in  another  to  be  destroyed 
by  it.  Now  both  these  views  fell  very  fur  short  of  what  is 
commonly  understood,  when  the  ancientsare  said  to  have 
admitted  or  discovered  the  existence  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  As  far  as  the  mere 
expression  goes,  they  doubtless  acknowledged  the  Their  view 
existence  of  one  God  as  unequivocally  as  a Jew  or  a d the 
Christian ; but  if  by  the  term  God  they  understood  a div>R* 
being  of  n different  nature  from  him  acknowledged  by  *“"'*■ 

Jew  and  Christian,  their  mode  of  expression  cannot  be 
reasonably  urged  as  a proof  that  they  coincided  with 
enlightened  believers  in  this  fundamental  article  of 
faith.  Now  that  this  was  the  case  is  plain.  Taking 
the  human  soul  as  a portion  and  a sample  of  the  God- 
head, their  view  of  a Divine  source  could  not  have 
differed  eKsentially  from  their  view  of  the  human  soul  ; 
it  was  necessarily  endued  with  parts  and  passions,  and 
its  nature  measured  and  judged  of  by  reference  to  ours. 

The  Stoics  are  by  some  understood  to  have  gone  so  fur 
as  to  deem  a body  requisite  for  the  existence  of  the 
Divine  mind. 

Their  notions  on  the  second  point  were  still  further  Of  the  im- 
rernoved  from  what  we  are  apt  to  understand,  when  it  mortality  oi 
is  asserted  that  the  ancients  admitted  the  immortality  lfc* mml‘ 
of  the  soul.  In  truth,  the  immortality  which  they  in- 
culcated was  even  inconsistent  with  the  future  existence 
of  man  at  man.  Far  from  implying  any  future  con- 
sciousness of  separate  existence  of  happiness  or  misery, 
it  amounted  to  this,  that  a portion  of  the  Divine 
essence  had  gone  forth,  (which  process  the  PlatonisLs 
and  Orientals  illustrated  by  emanations  and  rays  from 
the  fountain  of  light,  until  they  nearly  confounded  the 
thing  represented  with  its  image,)  and  that  whatever 
substance  it  pervaded  became  endued  with  some  modi- 
fication of  life  or  reason  ; and  that  the  withdrawing  and 
resuming  this  vital  ray  occasioned  the  phenomena  of 
death.  This  taking  place,  the  deserted  mass  of  matter 
went  to  annihilation,  or  else  returned  to  a chaos,  to 
await  another  union  with  another  portion  of  creative 
virtue.  What  has  all  this  in  common  with  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  ? or  was  it  not  but  natural 
that  men  should  consider  that  doctrine  when  preached 
to  them  as  somewhat  new,  and  contradicting  all  their 
preconceived  opinions  ? 

From  this  view  of  the  Philosophical  creed  cf  the 
Gentile  world,  it  will  not  appear  essentially  to  have 
differed  from  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Mysteries. 

The  credit  and  authority  of  those  doctrines  were 
nevertheless  greatly  shaken  by  their  appearance  in  this 
new  form.  Removed  from  the  old  basis  of  tradition, 
mystery,  and  State  authority,  the  unsoundness  of  their 
foundation  became  more  apparent  to  vulgar  eyes  ; and 
the  endless  variety  of  opinion  which  prevailed,  without 
any  acknowledged  standard,  gave  a doubtful  character 
to  the  subject,  and  deprived  every  view  of  it  alike  of  the 
appearance  of  Divine  sanction. 

Accordingly,  with  the  rise  and  diffusion  of  Philoso-  The  die* 
phy,  a disbelief  and  contempt  of  Religion  increased  «m»o  of 
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and  spread  abroad.  The  ruin  of  social  order  began  to 
/ be  predicted  in  the  further  increase  of  Scepticism  so 
produced.  The  wisdom  of  other  nations  was  extolled, 
because  they  did  no  more  than  expound  the  traditions 
rgOf  their  lathers,  and  the  fireck  Philosophy  was  stigtna- 
n tised  as  the  source  of  innovation,  and  as  tending  to 
*’  unsettle  men's  minds.  “Who,"  exclaims  1 Elian,  *'  does 
not  admire  the  good  sense  of  the  Barbarians,  none  of 
whom  ever  tell  into  the  atheistical  absurdities  of 
Euemerua,  Diagnras  Epicurus,  and  other  Phifoiopher** 
No  Indian,  Celt,  or  Egyptian,  ever  Questioned  whether 
there  were  Gods,  or  whether  they  concerned  themselves 
in  the  affairs  of  men." 

In  the  same  spirit  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts,  that 
“ the  Chaldieans  acted  more  wisely  than  the  Greeks, 
who,  addicting  themselves  to  disputation,  were  ever 
ready  to  embrace  new  opinions,  and  thus  obliged 
their  disciples  to  wander  through  their  whole  lives  in 
|>erpetual  uncertainty.” 

r Not  that  the  belief  of  the  Gentile  world  was  Uien 
first  shaken,  or  only  by  these  means.  The  history  of 
the  behaviour  of  their  believers,  under  circumstances 
wherein  fuith  is  put  to  the  test,  is  every  where  decisive 
against  the  existence  of  such  a principle,  to  any  great 
extent  at  least.*  Thus  the  Athenians  are  represented 
by  their  observant  and  faithful  Historiau  and  fellow- 
citizen,  as  becoming  more  mid  more  irreligious  as  the 
ravages  of  the  fatuous  Plague  at  Athens  increased;  f 
and  Pliny,  in  his  account  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
in  which  his  uncle  perished,  records  amongst  the 
striking  events  of  that  awful  scene  a general  distrust 
of  Divine  aid,  arising  (iron)  the  notion  that  the  Gods 
themselves  were  possibly  involved  in  the  impending 
ruin.  I 

Powerful  ties  there  were  which  Tvouud  men  to  the 
• Religion  of  their  lathers ; tics  which  only  a Divine 
hand  could  have  unloosed,  but  they  were  not  the  result 
of  conviction.  Religion  had  become,  partly  through 
accident,  partly  through  the  policy  of  legislators,  inter- 
woven into  the  w hole  system  of  public  and  private  life 
Never  separated  from  the  glories  of  war,  or  the  repose 
of  peace,  it  came  to  lie  considered  inseparable  from 
each.  Its  genius  haunted  every  path  of  life,  and 
adapted  itself  to  every  change  of  manners  and  circum- 
stances. In  the  Theatre,  the  Circus,  and  the  midnight 
revel,  it  continued  as  familiar  to  the  degenerate  Romans, 
as  when  it  gave  a zest  to  (he  rustic  Festival,  or  animated 
the  rude  pageantry  of  a Triumph  in  their  days  of  simple 
hardihood.  The  tasteful  and  imaginative  Greek  be- 
lieved it,  if  belief  it  may  be  called,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  Homer,  and  Phidias,  and  Apelles, — 
for  the  sake  of  the  Bard  whose  song  was  voucher  for 
its  truth,  and  for  the  monuments  of  art,  in  which  it 
stood  embodied  and  enshrined.  The  suppliant  who 
seated  himself  beside  the  household  Gods,  and  placed 
on  his  knee  the  child  of  his  enemy,  calculated  wisely  on 
the  principle  which  sanctified  the  Gods  themselves  to 
the  father  and  the  master  of  the  household.^  Thus, 
too,  the  policy  of  the  crafty  Julian,||  in  his  endeavour* 
to  restore  the  reign  of  Paganism,  was  directed,  not  to 


tf  Sec  Whstely's  Estayt  on  tome  yecuiimrihet  of  the  Christian 

Religion. 

+ rhucyd.  lib.  iL  c S3.  f F.xnst.  lib.  vi.  cn  20. 

| Sre  the  description  of  Thembtocle*  taking  refuge  with  Admrtus. 
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the  conviction  of  men’s  minds,  but  to  a revival  of  these  Rise  of 
broken  associations.  Chris- 

With  this  view  of  the  Gentile  world  before  us,  wc  , ***•/' 

shall  be  able  to  estimate  how  far  they  stood  in  need  of 
a Revelation,  what  reception  they  might  be  expected  to  of  thefonr- 
givc  to  Christianity,  and  how  the  first  Christian  preachers  going  te- 
were  likely  to  shupe  their  teuching,  so  as  to  render  it  roaxk*  to 
acceptable  or  intelligible,  and  to  guard  against  the 
errors  to  which  the  Heathen  were  most  liable.  All  which  * ^ 
their  systems,  we  see,  were  recommended  and  embraced,  Chriktisnity 
because  they  were  useful,  or  honourable,  or  convenient,  was  t»n.t 
Christianity  alone  advanced  the  singular  claim  of  being  Fr®at,‘C'l 
true,  and  of  being  adopted  because  it  was  true.  Religion 
had  not  yet  become  the  subject  of  a erred.  Its  evi- Centres  ° 
deuces,  a theme  so  familiar  to  Christian  ears,  sounded 
to  the  Gentiles  as  un  idle  topic,  the  discussion  of  which  Probable 
they  could  not  understand  to  be  necessary  to  the  recep- 
tion  of  a Religion.  " What  is  Truth  ?”  said  Pilate  to  ^Ti^ivt"- 
Jesus,*  not  surely  in  jest,  as  Lord  Bacon  would  explain  the  eviilcar* 
it,  hut  as  if  he  had  asked.  What  mean  you  by  speaking  of  iw  truth, 
about  Truth  ? what  has  Truth  to  do  with  the  subject  ? 

It  was  indeed  a new  way  of  propagating  a Religion,  to 
invite  converts  not  to  conform  to  its  institutions,  but  to 
br/itve,  and  to  let  their  actions  be  agreeable  to  Truth  ; 
ami  nothing  was  more  natural,  than  that  Christianity 
should  receive  names  expressive  of  this  grand  pecu- 
liarity, the  Truth  and  the  Faith. 

Independently,  then,  of  any  agreement  or  disagree-  Prejudice 
ment  which  the  Gentiles  might  find  between  the  doc-  l'kc*y  tol<« 
tunes  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  preconceived  notions,  i!4 

they  would  be  indisposed  to  attend  to  the  proofs  which  olaim  t<> 
were  offered  of  its  Divine  authority.  There  was  another  exclusive 
unfavourable  circumstance  about  its  claims.  It  could  reception, 
not  hut  seem  unreasonable  and  presumptuous  that  one 
Religion  should  lie  expected  to  prevail  all  over  the 
world  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other ; and  that  too  a 
a Religion  derived,  as  it  appeared,  from  a small  con- 
temptible tributary  of  the  Empire.  Had  the  proposal 
been  merely  to  have  Christianity  admitted  us  oua 
among  the  many  foreign  systems  patronised  at  Rome, 
the  proposal  would  hardly  huve  been  rejected  ; and  this 
indeed  seems  to  have  been  actually  contemplated  by 
Tiberius,  but  it  was  deemed  preposterous  in  the  Chris- 
tians to  insist  on  an  exclusive  claim.  * 

There  was  one  circumstance,  indeed,  which  might  GeneraJ  tx- 
seem  likely  to  have  awakened  the  attention  of  the  Gen-  Poc1iU*’n 
tiles  to  a more  candid  and  earnest  consideration  even 
of  these  unusual  claims.  It  U well  attested  that,  at  p,  n*oo  w 1% 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  a very  general  rumour  pre-  about  io 
vailed  that  an  extraordinary  person  was  almut  to  appear, 
and  effect  some  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
world.  Bishop  Horsley,  learned  and  ingenious  on  Bishop 
(his  as  on  every  subject,  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  Hocdey*< 
Prophecies  of  the  Messiah  to  have  been  preserved,  accoufU 
together  with  other  records  of  the  primitive  Religion  ,L 
of  mankind,  in  the  Sibylline  verses,  and  in  other  writings 
of  a similar  character,  t Admitting  that  he  has  made 
out  a plausible  case,  his  theory  is  nevertheless  liable  to 
this  objection,  that  it  supposes  the  Prophecies  derived 
from  Patriarchal  times  to  have  been  more  determinate 
and  more  easily  interpreted  than  the  corresponding 
Prophecies  recorded  in  Genesis,  or  even  than  those 
of  a much  later  period.  For  if  we  imagine  the 
case  of  the  Scriptural  Prophecies  themselves  being 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  same 


* St  John,  ch.  stU).  v.  38. 


t Sec  Diver  lotion. 
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manner  as  the  Sibylline  verses  were,  the  Gentiles  would 
never  surely  have  elicited  even  from  them  the  alleged 
expectation,  embracing  as  it  does  the  precise  period  of 
the  Messiah’s  appearance.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned,  whether  the  records  of  the  Patriarchal 
era  would  not  in  all  likelihood  have  been  handed  down 
in  the  histrionic  form,  such  as  the  Mysteries,  or  hy 
means  of  rude  monuments,  rather  than  as  “ the  Sibyl's 
leaves.”  Whether  indeed  the  character  and  contents 
of  these  strange  productions  were  really  and  altogether 
such  ns  they  are  represented,  is  itself  a point  on  which 
the  inquirer  has  no  means  of  judging  for  himself,  in- 
asmuch as  no  apeciinen  of  the  genuine  Sibylline  verses 
has  been  preserved. 

What  strikes  us  most  forcibly  in  this  prophetic  view 
of  the  Heathen  world  is,  that  not  only  an  event  corre- 
sponding to  the  Messiah's  Advent  should  be  anticipated, 
but  also  the  exact  period  of  its  accomplishment.  It  is 
not  indeed  improbable,  that  by  astronomical  observa- 
tion* alone  the  Eastern  sages  were  guided  in  their  visit 
to  the  holy  infant.  Still  this  will  be  to  suppose  that 
the  wise  men  were  otherwise  acquainted  with  the  des- 
tined birth-place  of  him  who  was  expected,  and  will 
require  a different  account  of  the  matter  from  that  which 
has  been  given. 

Those,  then,  to  whom  Bishop  Horsley’s  view  shall 
seem  unsatisfactory,  may  be  disposed  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  expectation  (at  least  as  regards  the  Eastern 
nations)  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Tacitus  and  Sueto- 
nius, it  is  to  be  observed,  limit  to  the  Eastern  world 
the  expectation  of  an  universal  monarch  arising  thence ; 
and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  Prophecies 
of  Daniel  especially  should  be  familiar  to  the  Persian 
Magi. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jews,  from  the  |>eriod  of 
their  being  intrusted  w ith  those  Prophecies  which  w ould 
be  most  intelligible  to  the  Heathen,  were,  as  if  by 
special  appointment,  brought  more  immediately  into 
intercourse  with  the  most  powerful  and  influential 
nations  of  the  world, — with  the  Assyrians  and  Ba- 
bylonian*, with  the  Persians,  with  the  Greeks,  and 
lastlv  with  the  Romans.  Of  these,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  may  be  said,  were  little  likely  to  have 
studied  the  sacred  volume,  even  hod  their  attention 
been  solicited  to  it  by  those  in  whose  hands  it  was 
deposited.  Yet  even  these  could  hardly  fait  of  im- 
bibing some  notion  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  fulness 
of  the  time  from  the  conversation  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
everywhere  resident  amongst  them.  National  vanity, 
and  the  ardour  of  a hope  such  os  theirs  about  to  be 
fulfilled,  must  have  tempted  them  to  descant  on  this, 
however  reserved  in  general  on  Religious  topic* ; nud 
the  more  as  the  fated  period  drew  nearer.  The  notion 
having  once  gained  ground  among  the  Gentile*,  they 
would  naturally  enough  see  it  intimated  likewise  in 
their  national  Oracles,  whose  number,  variety,  and 
generality,  fitted  them  to  furnish  almost  any  view  of 
any  subject.  Tl»us  the  attention  of  men  being  once 
directed  to  the  topic,  the  vague  descriptions  of  the 
Sibylline  verse*  might  have  been  applied  to  a specific 
time  and  person,  and  become  useful  for  the  intrigue  of 
the  Politician,4  or  the  delicate  flattery  of  the  Poet.t 


* I*  wx*  brought  forward  at  Rome,  and  applied  to  Julias  Our, 
with  a view,  as  it  woald  wem,  of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  fits 
assumption  of  Royalty,  when  a fit  occasion  offered, 
t Sec  Virgil's  Poltio. 


Viewing  this  general  expectation  of  the  Heathen  Riseof 
world,  then,  as  derived  cither  directly  or  indirectly  from 
thc  Holy  Scriptures,  we  shall  he  at  no  loss  to  account  , *****  ** 
for  the  small  influence  it  had  in  exciting  the  curiosity  of  \vhy  Chri*- 
the  Gentiles  to  inquire  more  eagerly  concerning  the  tianity  rc- 
cxpccted  Great  One,  of  those  who  proclaimed  him  as  ceived  no 
having  now  appeared,  and  as  haring  sent  them  forth  *uPPdft> 
as  his  delegates.  He  who  was  to  come  would  be  viewed  exwLctaaticMa 
through  the  prejudiced  medium  of  Judaism  as  a tem-  ™ 
poral  Prince.  But  the  obscure  birth  of  Jesus,  his  un- 
ambitious course  of  life,  and  his  meek  submission  to  a 
humiliating  death,  seemed  at  once  to  render  the  Pro- 
phecy inapplicable  to  him.  None  other  appearing  to 
claim  its  application,  according  to  this  view,  it  was 
probably  soon  forgotten  or  disregarded.  No  appeal, 
at  least  that  we  know  of,  was  ever  made  to  it  by  the 
Apostles,  nor  do  any  of  the  Gentiles  to  whom  they 
went,  appear  to  have  connected  their  mission  with  it.4 

As  to  the  Gospel  itself,  its  doctrines  and  its  precepts, 
the  facility  with  which  the  Gentiles  would  understand 
or  embrace  them,  would  of  course  depend  much  on 
their  existing  views  of  Morals,  of  the  Divine  nature,  and 
of  a future  state. 

In  the  systems  of  the  Greek  Philosophers  they  pos-  ft*  moral 
S eased  Moral  rules,  the  close  agreement  of  which  with  precepts 
the  Gospel  precepts  could  not  hut  cause  the  latter  to  (feoerally 
be  familiar,  and  ensure  them  a favourable  reception. 

Here  was  the  proper  sphere  of  Reason,  and  she  had  rveep- 
donc  her  part  nobly.  It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  tion/ 
assert,  that,  with  the  exception  of  forgiveness  of  injury 
and  of  humility,  the  heathen  sketch  of  the  moral 
character  (such  a*  is  found,  for  instance,  in  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle)  required  no  feature  to  be  added,  but  only 
some  correction  and  a higher  finish. 

This,  be  it  remembered,  detracts  nothing  from  the  Evidence  n 
character  of  the  Gospel.  To  deny  it,  were  indeed  to 
wrong  Religion  and  its  inspired  teacher*,  in  more  res- 
pects  than  one.  For,  first,  if  the  Gentiles  had  not  the  this  a?r«- 
iiiculties  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  just  notions  of  their  meat  of  its 
duty,  how  could  they  be  chargeable  with  that  sinfulness  P^ePu 
which  Si.  Paul  imputes  to  them?  Again,  what  right 
has  the  Christian  advocate  to  recommend  the  Gospel  „f  uuen. 
on  the  score  of  it*  morality,  if  from  the  Gospel  mankind  lightened 
first  learnt  what  morality  was  ? It  is  only  arguing  in  a He  aeon, 
circle.  The  truest  statement  will  always  be  found  the 
most  favourable  to  the  Gospel  of  Truth. 

The  connection  between  Religion  and  Morals  is  Repo*- 
another  matter.  To  this  indeed  the  Gentiles  were  n*Bce  hkriy 
strangers,  and  not  easily  to  be  reconciled.  What  Jose-  • wof 
phus  has  asserted  of  his  countrymen  was  still  more  jforaliiv  a* 
applicable  to  the  Christians  as  contrasted  with  the  connected 
heathen.  Other*  made  Religion  a part  of  Virtue,  thev  w',1‘ 
made  Virtue  a part  of  Religion.  The  duties  of  sacrifice,  Religion, 
of  prayer,  and  of  reverence  for  the  Gods,  implied  no 
obligation  to  practise  Virtue ; and  the  observance  of  these 
duties  was  no  otherwise  connected  with  moral  l>ehavioMr, 
than  as  it  constituted  a part  of  the  character  of  u good 
citizen. 

There  was  withal  a deep-rooted  prejudice  concerning 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Men  were  supposed 
capable  of  raising  themselves  by  merit  to  the  highest 
scale  of  existence,  and  of  deserving  to  be  numbered 
with  the  God*. 


• It  was  again  brought  into  notice  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  said  to  have  rested  their  hopes  of  succour  on  it  ; and  it  was 
tbca  applied  to  Vespasian  and  Titus.  See  Tacit  Hut.  lib.  v.  c.  13. 
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Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagut  Hercules 
Enuus,  (trees  at  tig*  t tywa*.  Horace. 

Marie  novd  viftute  purr  sic  itur  ad  aura. 

Virgil. 

That  virtue  should  not  be  entiUtd  to  reward ; that 
tract  from  the  pood  should  find  a place  in  heaven,  not  as  their 
the  self-  natural  right,  but  as  a favour;  and  that  a great  and 
of  Virtue*  mysterious  atonement  was  requisite  for  the  sins  of  each 
und  of  all,  these  were  doctrines  not  merely  unaccept- 
able, but  almost  inconceivable. 

Enough  has  been  already  said  of  the  prevailing 
notions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  to  show  that 
they  were  familiar  with  the  conception  of  a Deity 
assuming  the  form  and  body  of  Man.  The  doctrine 
of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  would  not,  therefore, 
be  likely  to  startle  them,  nor  do  we  accordingly  hear 
of  any  surprise  or  scruple  which  it  occasioned.  At 
tile  same  time,  nothing  could  be  more  revolting  to  their 
natural  views  of  such  a Being,  than  that  he  should 
lead  a life  of  humiliation  and  persecution,  and  submit 
to  an  ignomiuious  death.  It  was  Christ  crucified  that 
was  “ foolishness  to  the  Greeks/’ 

Whether  Another  popular  view  which  the  Gentiles  entertained 
the  tuition  concerning  the  nature  of  a Deity,  must  not  pass  un- 
thit  the  noticed.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  common  belief 
£JJt  jjjJJ*  of  Greece,  Diana,  Hecate,  and  Luna,  were  held  to  be 
"com*  more  different  objects  of  worship,  and  yet  one  and  the  same 
than  one  Deity.  The  Jupiter  and  Apollo  of  one  place  could  not 
object  of  always  be  blended  with  the  Jupiter  and  Apollo  of 
W^hth  another,*  yet  was  there  only  one  Jupiter  and  one 
affeciLl** * Apollo.  A striking  illustration  of  this  may  be  found 
their  rtcep*  in  Xenophon’s  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
tion  of  the  Thousand.  He  had  made  a vow  to  Ephesian  Diana  of 
doctrine  of  a portion  of  the  spoils  of  w ar,  und  he  fulfilled  it,  ac- 
UnUv.  a cordittff  to  his  own  account,  not  by  sending  these  gifis 
J to  Ephesus,  but  by  consecruting  a refituo*  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  Ephesian  Diana  in  Greece, t 

How  far  this  notion  may  have  operated  in  enabling 
the  Gentiles  to  understand,  or  in  disposing  them  to 
listen  to  the  Christian  preachers,  who  taught  that  there 
was  one  God,  and  that  he  was  to  be  worshipped  in  the 
person  of  God  the  Father  who  created  all  the  world,  of 
God  the  Son  who  redeemed  all  mankind,  and  of  God 


• Thu*  Herodotus,  enumerating  the  privileges  of  the  Kings  of 

Sparta,  distinguinhet  the  Priesthood  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Jupiter 
from  that  of  the  Heavenly  Jupiter.  Ural o,  c.  56. 

t Amah.  lib.  v.  c.  3. 
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the  Holy  Ghost  who  sunctifieth  all  the  elect  people  of 
God,  the  Christian  reader  may  determine  tor  himself. 
Certain  it  1%  that  no  Scriptural  truth  is  more  clearly 
taught  than  this.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  while  for 
so  many  centuries  of  all  the  Christian  doctrines  that  of 
a Trinity  in  Unity  has  been  considered  a s the  most 
obscure  and  mysterious ; in  the  records  and  writings 
of  the  Apostles,  there  is  not  a trace  of  any  scruple 
which  it  created — it  seems  to  have  called  for  no  expla- 
nation, and  is  not  even  spoken  of  as  a mystery. 

That  a general  disbelief  of  a future  state  prevailed, 
has  been  already  stated.  The  subject  had  indeed  long 
ceased  to  furnish  any  serious  argument  for  hope  or  fear. 
When  Pericles  is  represented  by  the  Historian  as  ex- 
hausting every  topic  of  consolation  in  his  eloquent 
address  to  the  surviving  friends  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  battle,  he  speaks  of  their  glorious  memory,  and  of 
the  parents’  hope  that  other  sons  may  be  bum  to  fill 
their  place  and  emulate  their  worth,  but  not  one 
syllabic  is  there  of  their  future  life  and  immortality.* 
Cicero  acknowledges  that  the  Epistle  of  Sulpicius  on 
the  death  of  Tullia  comprehended  every  argument  for 
comfort  which  the  case  admitted,  t yet  we  search  that 
Epistle  in  vain  for  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  one 
topii’i  which  w’ould  have  been  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  u believer,  professedly  consoling  a father  for  the  loss 
of  his  daughter.§ 

It  was,  therefore,  nothing  wonderful  that  St.  Paul 
should  be  mocked  by  his  Athenian  audience  for  preach- 
ing Jesus  and  the  resurrection. ||  The  doctrine  seemed 
beneath  their  serious  notice,  and  was  despised  for  ita 
apparent  absurdity.  And  this,  not  merely  because  it 
was  disbelieved,  but  because  men's  minds  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  it,  even  in  the  tables  of  Elysium 
and  Tartarus.  A bodily  resurrection  was  unheard  of, 
tile  idea  of  man’s  identity  in  a future  state  was  alto- 
gether new  ; and  heatheu  records  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Bible,  that  it  was  Jesus  Christ  who  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  Gospel. 


Contemn! 
which  tlwir 
precon- 
ceived no- 
tion* were 
liketv  to 
inspire  of 
the  Chri*- 
lian  doc- 
trine of  the 
resurrection 
and  a future 
state. 


■ Tlmcyd.  lib:  ii.  c.  35,  et  Kf 

f Ea  scrijmsti  qua  tenure  tuctum  postenl 

} Quod  mi  etiam  in/eris  sensut  tU,  ire.  is  a mode  of  tiprmmn 
which  convey*  more  than  a doubt  that  the  dead  were  sensible  of  joy 
or  sorrow.  The  introduction  of  the  remark  too,  without  a single  sug- 
gestion ofTullu’s  immortal  destiny,  prove*  not  that  Sulpicius  wa*  a 
sceptic,  but  that  he  considered  the  mention  of  it  as  unfit  for  a acnoua 
argument. 

$ Ciceroni*  Ejriol.  lib.  ir.  ep.  & and  6.  |]  Acts,  ch.  avii.  v.  33. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
RISE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


History.  In  estimating  the  state  of  Religion  among  the  Jew* 
ut  the  period  ol  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour,  two  points 
of  inquiry  must  he  kept  distinct : the  one,  what  their 
Law  and  Prophets  would  seem  designed  to  teach  them  ; 
the  Other,  what  Uiey  actually  did  learn  from  these 
sources.  That  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  so  interpreted 
as  to  render  the  promised  Messiah  unacceptable  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  is  plain  from  a cursory  peru- 
sal of  the  Gospels.  It  is  equally  plain  that  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  were  calculated  to  produce  a quite  contrary 
effect.  With  reference,  therefore,  to  this  and  to  other 
points  it  will  he  necessary  to  consider  both  the  Jewish 
dispensation  in  itself,  and  as  it  was  received  by  the 
People  at  large,  ami  by  the  various  sects  which  existed 
amongst  them. 

Allegorical  In  God’s  occasional  communications  with  any  people 
n»:iircof  or  individual  of  old,  his  messages  were  conveyed  us 
IU  muc*1  ,jy  *n£nB  and  types  as  by  words.  Of  a practice 

1 ,<'M>0  so  well  known,  no  example  or  illustration  can  be 
necessary.  Agreeably  to  this  method,  we  find  the 
Religion  of  the  Jews  deposited,  partly  in  their  Scrip- 
tures, partly  in  ceremonies  and  institutions,  and  the 
service  required  of  them  consisting  even  more  in  re- 
presentation than  in  verbal  expression.  They  sacrificed 
more  than  they  prayed.  Instead  of  a form  of  words 
annually  addressed  to  Heaven  on  account  of  their  de- 
liverance from  Egypt,  the  scene  was  annually  represented 
hy  the  ceremony  of  the  Passover. 

ItsoSjecli.  A Religion  so  constituted  would  naturally  contain  a 
vast  body  of  rites,  many  of  them  in  themsehes  trivial 
and  unmeaning,  and  deriving  importance  and  signifi- 
cance only  front  being  viewed  as  symbols.  Had  the 
Ceremonial  Law,  indeed,  been  composed  of  rites  and 
observances  important  or  more  than  trivial  in  them- 
selves, those  who  practised  them  would  have  been  still 
more  likely  to  regard  them  as  valuable  on  their  own 
account,  and  not  for  the  lurlher  object  to  which  they 
pointed.  Considered  thus,  then,  the  ceremonial  portion 
of  the  Law  will  appear  as  another  mode  of  conveying 
the  same  instruction  as  its  verbal  precepts.  It  was 
unto  each  man  **  a sign  upon  his  hand,  and  a memorial 
between  his  eyes,  that  the  Lord's  law  might  lie  in 
his  mouth.”*  Some  of  its  ordinances,  no  doubt,  had 
reference  to  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  neigh bour- 
ing  Gentiles,  concerning  which  our  information  is  too 

• &rod.  cb,  siii-  v-  9 
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imperfect  for  us  to  estimate  fully  the  fitness  ol  those  Bb«  ol 
ordinances.  Others  again  were  obviously  lessons  of  Ch>w- 
Morality  and  Piety.  A third,  and  the  most  important  t,4nit> 
class,  were  calculated  to  prepare  the  nation  for  a candid 
and  ready  admission  of  the  Messiah’s  claims,  and  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  One  or  more  of  these  objects 
was  probably  intended  in  each  rite,  however  trivial. 

The  minute  directions,  (or  instance,  respecting  the 
treatment  of  lepers.  To  the  Jews  these  directions 
furnished  a sort  of  histrionic  sermon,  displaying  the 
foul  nature  of  Sin,  its  contagious  character,  the  precau- 
tions requisite  to  enable  the  healthiest  and  strongest 
minds  to  escape  its  influence ; lastly,  iu  offensiveness 
to  God.  and  the  necessity  of  a mysterious  cleansing  and 
sand <fi cation  hy  blood.  In  all  cases  of  legal  defile- 
ment, purity  wan  to  be  restored  by  the  intervention  of  a 
High  Priest,  by  the  offering  of  a sacrifice,  and  (when- 
e'er it  was  practicable)  by  the  Wood  of  a victim.  The 
continual  repetition  of  these  scenes  was  like  the  con- 
tinual reading  of  Moral  and  Religious  lessons  to  the 
Jews,  in  a language  agreeable  to  the  habits  of  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  therefore  impressive  and  intelligible. 

And  if  these  rites  did  not  actually  convey  a notion  of 
the  one  great  High  Priest,  who  was  to  cleanse  all  man- 
kind from  moral  defilement  hy  the  sacrifice  of  himself, 
yet  they  were  calculated  to  habituate  the  Jews  to  that 
way  of  thinking  which  should  render  die  doctrine 
nothing  strange  and  revolting,  but  on  the  controrv 
highly  natural  and  acceptable. 

Nevertheless,  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  which  must  have  been  owing  to 
some  wrong  bias  which  their  minds  received  from  those 
who  pretended  to  guide  them  in  die  interpretation  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

To  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  bias,  two  Cause* 
passages  of  Jewish  History  must  he  brought  under  which  led 
notice.  The  one  is  the  intercourse  between  the  Jews  fathelrmi*- 
and  the  Gentiles,  esjiecially  the  Egyptians;  the  other  '!,,*rPreta- 
is  the  rise  of  theTraditionnl  Law  into  supreme  authority.  tw*1 

1.  As  early  as  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  CnnnKiion 
some  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  appears  to  have  *ith  Kpypt. 
been  formed.  At  all  events,  from'  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  they  began  to  bp  established  there  in  great 
numbers.  The  illustrious  founder  of  that  city  allowed 
them  a share  of  privileges  in  common  with  his  Mace- 
dornan  colonists,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  Religion; 
and  his  liberal  policy  towards  them  was  continued  by 
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his  successors.  Increasing  in  numbers  and  import- 
ance, they  ut  length  obtained  permission  to  build  a 
temple  for  themselves  at  Leontopolia,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  attending  the  yearly  resort  of  so 
many  to  Jerusalem.  This  was  a most  important  step. 
Weakening  the  ties  of  filial  dependence  by  which  the 
Jews  of  Egypt  were  bound  to  the  Holy  City,  it  was  the 
occasion  of  their  becoming  more  devotedly  attached  to 
the  place  of  their  abode,  and  more  liable  to  the  mis- 
chievous effects  produced  on  their  faith  by  their  connec- 
tion with  it  They  now  began  to  imbibe  many  of  the 
absurd  fancies  of  the  Heathen  Philosophy,  so  much  cul- 
tivated at  thut  time  at  Alexandria,  and  blended  it  in 
their  view  of  their  own  sacred  doctrines.  Accustomed 
to  contemplate  a secondary  meaning  in  their  Law  and 
Prophets,  they  too  readily  yielded  to  the  seduction  of 
the  famous  Platonic  School  of  Alexandria,  the  aim  of 
which  was,  by  allegorical  interpretation,  so  to  adapt 
itself  to  every  other  system,  as  that  both  should  appear 
consistent  and  the  same — a method  afterwards  practised 
with  the  like  success  on  Christianity.  This  cabalistic 
doctrine,  as  it  has  been  called,  soon  spreading  from 
Egypt  to  Judiea,  the  Jewish  creed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  became  not  a little  changed  and  distorted  by 
the  artificial  light  thus  thrown  on  it.  Allusions  to  par- 
ticular features  of  the  corruption  so  caused,  as  it  affected 
Jews  und  Christians,  may  be  occasionally  recognised 
in  tile  New  Testament ; as,  for  instance,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.* 

As  the  period  of  the  Advent  drew  nigh,  the  rest  also 
of  the  Gentile  world  became  so  interspersed  with  Jews, 
as  to  justify  almost  a literal  acceptation  of  St.  James's 
assertion,  that  Moses  had  in  every  city  them  that 
preached  him.t  Vet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jewish 
creed  was  generally  affected  by  this  varied  intercourse. 
Egypt,  at  least,  was  the  channel  through  which  any 
foreign  impression  was  conveyed.  There  was  a fatality 
in  the  connection  of  the  Jews  with  Egypt,  and  when  it 
ceased  to  be  a scourge  it  continued  to  be  a snare  to 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  produc- 
tive of  umnixed  mischief  to  the  former.  Part,  indeed, 
of  the  scheme  of  Providence,  in  extending  that  inter- 
course so  greatly  at  that  precise  period,  might  have 
been  to  afford  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  more  preparatory  light  than 
either  enjoyed,  for  the  glorious  scene  which  was  ap- 
proaching. And  although  this  opportunity  was  not 
generally  embraced  by  either,  there  were,  doubtless, 
many,  both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles,  on  whom 
it  was  not  lost;  many  among  the  Jews,  such  as  Simeon 
and  Anna ; many  among  the  Gentiles,  such  as  the  good 
Centurion  and  Cornelius.  From  this  intercourse  the 
Gentiles  might  have  derived  clearer  notions  of  the  cha- 
racter of  that  universal  Lord  who  was  expected  to  arrive 
out  of  the  East,  if,  indeed,  the  expectation  were  not 
wholly  derived  from  that  source.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jews  might  have  been  roused  to  search  their  Scrip- 
tures for  the  true  account  of  certain  matters  on  which 


• Si.  Paul'*  instruction  to  Timothy  (7Vm.  cb.  iv.  v.7)  rnijjhl  hare 
contained  a simitar  allusion,  as  well  as  that  to  Titus,  retpcctinf  " the 
Jewish  fable*,"  and  14  the  foolish  question*,"  (nrwrur-  Tti. 

eh.  i.  t.  14  and  ch  iii.  v.  9.  Tne  " endless  (icncalogie*,"  mentioned 
in  both  epistles,  meant  rery  probably  the  fabulous  generations  of  the 
Avon* 

t .fd*,  ch.  xv.  v.  21. 


the  Gentiles  speculated  largely,  and  which  were  so  Rise  of 
imperfectly  revealed  to  the  Jews  as  to  lie  likely  to  be  Chris- 
unnoticed  without  some  call  for  investigation — as,  for  v tl<tniCy-  ^ 
instance,  the  doctrine  of  a future  state.  How  much  v ~ L 

the  publication  of  the  Gospel  was  facilitated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Synagogues  in  every  great  city  is 
obvious  ; and  this,  too,  was  not  an  exclusive  benefit  to 
the  Gentiles,  for  the  Jew  abroad  was  likely  to  he  more 
free  and  fearless  in  submitting  his  mind  to  the  humili- 
ating truths  which  were  to  be  disclosed,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  removed  from  the  chief  seat  of  national  prejudice, 
and  was  unawed  by  the  presence  of  that  authority  which 
upheld  it. 

II.  Of  the  true  origin  of  the  Traditional  Law  there  is  Traditional 
no  certain  account,  which  is  remarkable,  considering  Law. 
that  it  constituted  the  main  line  of  separation  between 
the  contending  Sects.  According  to  its  advocates,  it 
was  delivered  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  toge- 
ther with  the  Written  Law,  and  was  therefore  asserted  to 
be  of  equal  authority  with  it.  Their  opponents  con- 
tented themselves  with  refusing  assent  to  this  statement, 
without,  however,  either  denying  the  antiquity  of  these 
Traditions,  or  assigning  them  any  specific  source  or 
date. 

It  is  probable,  from  this  uncertainty,  as  well  as  from  InprotaMr 
the  character  of  the  Traditions  themselves,  (for,  if  they  oriSin 
have  been  faithfully  recorded  in  the  Tulmuds,  they  are 
little  more  than  a tissue  of  iniiiute  rules  superudded  to 
those  in  Scripture  concerning  the  observance  of  the 
Ritual  Law,)  that  they  were  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
many  centuries.  Originally,  perhaps,  mere  directions 
for  determining  matters  left  indeterminate  in  Scripture, 
they  acquired  from  usage  and  habitual  compliance  an 
equal  authority  with  the  Law  itself.  He  it  as  it  may.  In  elf.,  u. 
the  enlargement  of  the  Riiual  Law  suited  well  with  that 
bias  of  utiud  in  the  nation  at  large,  which  in  those 
lattpr  days  was  more  fully  displayed  in  the  character  of 
the  Pharisee — a tendency,  namely,  to  forget  the  two- 
fold nature  of  the  Law,  and  to  consider  that  as  valuable 
on  its  own  account,  which  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  was  only  valuable  from  its  reference  to  some 
other  object,  even  although  that  object  might  not  alw  ays 
have  been  clear  and  distinctly  to  be  seen.  Going  then 
on  the  principle,  thut  the  works  of  the  Law  were  to  lie 
regarded  as  an  ultimate  and  independent  object,  thut 
its  intent  was  to  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect, 
not  to  shadow  out  the  good  things  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  the  Traditionist  thought,  consistently  enough, 
that  by  adding  rite  to  rile,  and  rule  to  rule,  he  should 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  meritorious  conduct.  And  if 
Uie  written  Law  contained  enough  for  justification, 
the  superadded  value  of  the  works  of  the  unwritten 
Law  would  be  more  than  the  purchase  of  Divine 
reward. 

This  was  the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees,  the  most  The  Hun- 
consideralde  Sect  at  the  period  of  the  Advent.  They  see*, 
were  the  class  into  which  the  learned  naturally  fell,  and 
being  reverenced  for  their  Scriptural  erudition,  and  for 
the  strictness  of  their  lives,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
was  content  to  subscribe  to  their  doctrines,  und  to 
adopt  their  views  of  Scripture  without  aspiring  to  be 
Pharisees  in  holiness  any  more  than  in  learning.  On 
them  the  vulgar  gazed,  as  on  men  whose  righteous 
attainments  went  so  far  beyond  what  was  needful  os  to 
be  admirable  rather  than  good,  and  beheld  them  in 
their  long  fastings,  their  reiterated  prayers,  and  their 
profound  meditations,  advancing  ever,  as  it  seemed. 
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History  from  snpcrior  to  supreme  sanctity.*  It  will  be  readily 
v— "■v'-*'-'  conceived,  that  to  such  men  the  doctrine  of  good  works 
being  insufficient  and  ineffectual  for  Halvation,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  ulotiement  for  the  sins  of  all,  would  be 
light  too  distressing  for  them  to  open  their  eyes  upon 
without  a painful  effort ; and  that  they  would  for  the 
most  part  he  obstinately  blind  (as  our  Saviour  termed 
it)  from  purely  moral  causes.  And  what  must  have 
been  the  result  on  the  people  who  were  under  their 
guidance  ? The  Pharisees  hade  men,  indeed,  couform 
to  the  Law,  and  especially  to  the  Ceremonial  Law,  but 
they  took  away  the  key  of  knowledge  that  unlocked  its 
mysterious  meaning,  or  else  substituted  for  its  true 
secondary  meaning  something  that  was  fanciful  and 
foreign.  They  enjoined  obedience  to  the  divine  pre- 
cepts, even  to  the  letter  of  the  commandment,  but 
whenever  obedience  proved  inconvenient  or  hard,  some 
one  of  the  numerous  Traditions  (the  divine  source  and 
authority  of  which  they  maintained)  was  readily  found 
to  nullify  its  force,  to  render  it  of  no  efTect. 

The  Stdda.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  Sect  which 
cer*  professedly  stood  forth  to  oppose  the  corruptions  of  the 

Pharisees  would  have  done  something  towards  bringing 
the  Jews  back  to  a purer  view  of  their  Scriptures.  But 
this  was  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  Sect  alluded 
to— that  of  the  Sadducees — is  the  only  other  (Religious 
Sect,  at  least)  noticed  in  the  New  Testament.  These 
pseudo- reformers  rejected,  indeed,  the  Traditions  of  the 
Pharisees,  but  they  continued  to  look  as  blindly  as  their 
opponents  on  the  genuine  Scriptures;  and  they  have 
even  been  charged  with  denying  the  authority  of  all  ex- 
cept those  written  by  Moses.  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, does  not  appear  probable  ; at  least  such  a tenet 
would  seem  inconsistent  with  the  office  of  the  High 
Priesthood,  from  which  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not 
excluded.  Nor,  again,  is  it  likely  that  in  their  controversy 
with  the  Pharisees  the  latter  would  have  appealed  to  the 
Prophets,  unless  the  Prophets  hod  been  acknowledged 
as  authority  by  both.  The  Sadducees  were  in  truth  free- 
thinkers and  scoffers;  a society  which  was  the  receptacle 
of  all  who  were  willing  or  able  to  free  themselves  from 
the  restraints  of  Religion.  The  Sadducee  was  the  rich 
sensualist,  and  the  man  of  the  world  ; and  his  tenets 
were,  doubtless,  pliable  enough  not  to  interfere  with 
his  promotion  to  the  highest  office  in  the  Jewish 
Church. 

It  is  ohservable,  that  one  of  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  a Sect  so  characterised  should  be  the  assertion 
of  man's  good  and  evil  destiny,  as  dependent  entirely 
on  his  own  exertions.  Whilst  the  Pharisee  contended 
for  a fated  course  of  events,  so  contrived  however  as  to 
be  compatible  with  a free  agency  in  man,  the  Sadducee 
maintained  that  he  was  left  altogether  to  himself,  to 
work  out  his  own  happiness  or  misery.  And  yet  (not- 
withstanding his  belief  in  those  Scriptures  which  repre- 
sented reward  as  attached  to  Virtue,  and  punishment  to 
\ ice)  he  lived  the  life  which,  a priori,  would  he  assigned 


* Goodwill,  la  bit  Motet  and  Aaron,  fives  a quaint  bat  very 
ry*  sketch  of  the  varieties  of  the  Pharisaical  character,  u repre- 
•**’**" '"  t***  Talmud*.  Among  them  he  enumerate* 

Pnnrumt  truncaltn,  so  called,  as  if  bo  had  no  feet,  because  he 
would  scarce  lift  them  from  the  ground  when  ho  walked,  to  cause  the 
greater  opm">u  <,(  hi, 

Pkarwrtu  martarim,  m>  culled,  hecaiiM  he  wore  a hat  in  manner 
Of  * deep  mortar,  such  as  they  uw  to  bray  spire  in,  insomuch  that  he 
cmld  not  look  upward,  nor  of  cither  side ; only  downward  on  the 
ground,  and  forward,  or  forthright  " Lib.  i.  cfa.  *. 


to  the  fatalist.  So  requisite  does  it  seem,  from  every  Riae  at 
experimental  view  of  human  conduct,  that  other  motives  Chris- 
to the  practice  of  Virtue  should  be  added  to  the  hope  of 
reward,  and  the  fear  of  punishment. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  took  its  rise,  it  is  said, 
from  a refinement  which  their  founder.  Sadoc,  made  on 
the  teaching  of  his  master,  Antignmis  Sochams.  The 
latter  had  been  wont  to  dwell  on  the  duty  of  serving 
God,  not  like  a slave  with  a view  to  reward  and  punish- 
ment, hut  from  disinterested  motives.*  Upon  this 
Sadoc  built  his  theory,  that  no  reward  or  punishment 
would  be  distributed  in  a future  state.  From  this  point 
it  was  a very  easy  step  to  the  denial  of  man’s  immor- 
tality, and  that  was  as  easily  followed  up  with  a denial 
of  the  existence  of  Angels  and  of  Spirits. 

Where  and  when  the  fraternity  of  the  Essenes  was  Tb* 
first  formed  is  not  clearly  made  out.  Most  probably 
they  owed  their  origin  to  Egypt,  where  the  Jewish 
refugees  who  fled  for  security  idler  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah  were  compelled,  upon  the  captivity  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  body,  to  lead  a recluse  life,  out  of 
which  this  monkish  institution  might  have  grown.t  In 
direct  contrast  with  the  Sadducees,  they  renounced  the 
pomp  and  pleasures,  and  the  very  conveniences  of  life, 
and,  retiring  to  caves  and  deserts,  formed  so  distinct  a 
community  as  to  withdraw  themselves  even  from  the 
customary  attendance  on  the  Temple,  essential  as  this 
was  deemed  to  every  true  Israelite.  Another  point  in 
which  they  stood  opposed  to  the  Sadducees,  as  to  their 
speculative  tenets,  is,  that  they  were  unqualified  fatalists. 

Their  secession  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
seems  a good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  noticed 
in  the  Gospel  narratives  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  They 
had  little  better  claim,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  as  a por- 
tion of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  to  which 
he  confined  his  labours,  than  the  Samaritans.  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  they  might  have  formed 
part  of  the  hearers  of  John  the  Baptist,  whose  rude 
mode  of  life,  and  wanderings  in  the  desert,  were  likely 
to  attract  some  of  them  into  the  class  of  his  disciples, 
and  to  make  the  whole  body  early  acquainted  with  the 
offer  of  salvation  through  Christ. 

The  mention  of  this  distinguished  forerunner  of  the  John  th* 
Messiah  suggests  the  propriety  of  some  brief  notice  of  Baptist, 
the  probable  effect  of  his  preaching,  in  correcting  those 
false  views  which,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  remarks 
and  statements,  must  have  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews. 

What  we  gather  from  the  New  Testament  is,  that  he 
was  employed  in  calling  on  men  to  repent,  and  in 
establishing  clearer  notions  of  Christ's  approaching 
kingdom  than  were  generally  entertained.  Thus  his 
admonition  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance, 
seems  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  prevailing  error, 
that  an  outward  observance  of  Religion  was  sufficient. 

By  “ the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,"  he  intimated, 
that  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  not,  as  men  fondly 
thought,  to  be  perpetual,  but  was  even  now  hastening 
to  its  full.  And  lastly,  his  assertion  that  “ God  was 
able,  out  of  the  stones  of  the  desert,  to  raise  up  children 


• Tli®  Pharisees  themselves  worn  to  have  bee®  divided  on  this 
question ; brace  the  distinction  made  id  the  Talmud*  between  Pkari- 
itrut  ex  amort,  and  Pharisrut  ex  Itmore. 

■f  Celibacy  waa  enjoined  upon  l bo  greater  part,  but  not  upon  the 
whole  body  of  the  Kuraes ; for  even  this  small  community  seems  to 
have  had  its  subdivision*,  or.  perbap*,  more  properly  speaking,  its 
gradations  of  ascetic  life.  (The  reader  will  find  a vary  interesting 
•ketch  of  their  character  sad  habits  In  The  Pilgrimage  of  Utiem.) 
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IIHtfry.  unto  Abraham,”  seems  lo  point  to  the  adoption  of  the 
V*"**'  Gentiles  into  the  covenant.  Add  to  this,  that  his  pecu- 
liar office  being  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  it  is 
probable  that  he  might  also  have  taught  the  application 
of  the  Prophecies  to  aspiritual,  not  a temporal.  Saviour. 
Necessity  of  The  need  of  some  divine  messenger  to  prepare  the 
mi**»oo.  way  0f  the  Lord,  is  indeed  manifest  from  the  foregoing 
sketch  of  the  state  of  Religion  as  it  then  existed  among 
the  Jews.  Such  a messenger  had  been  useful,  even 
supposing  the  Jews  to  have  employed  their  dispensation 
aright,  for  it  was  ill  itself  of  a nature  to  leave  their 
minds  doubtful,  and  lo  render  error,  on  certain  points 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  natural  and  excusable.  With 
a view  to  these  points,  then,  the  coming  of  John  would 
have  been,  at  all  events,  acceptable.  But  he  is  described 
os  coming  in  the  spirit  of  Elias,  who  was  to  restore  all 
things.  His  ministry,  then,  was  chiefly  a merciful  pro- 
vision, to  supply  (ns  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 
general  scheme  of  Providence)  the  deficiencies  of  that 
preparation  which  the  Jews  had  failed  to  derive  from 
their  Law  and  Prophets.  He  came  to  restore  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Late, — that  mouldering  and  defaced 
image,  which  had  been  given  them,  to  the  intent  that 
the  original  might  be  recognised  when  it  appeared 
amongst  men.* 

The  first  object  which  the  Jews  would  be  led  from 
their  Scriptures  to  look  for  in  the  dawn  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  was  the  coining  of  a messenger,  such  as 
John  the  Baptist.  But  thut  messenger  had  been  an- 
nounced under  the  title  of  Elijah  the  Prophet.  Hence, 
the  mistake  to  which  they  obstinately  adhered,  that 
Elias  must  first  come," — a mistake  in  itself  natural 
enough,  but  one  which  the  actual  arrival  of  the  mes- 
senger so  strongly  charactered  as  the  Baptist  was, 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  remove,  even  before  the 
scene  was  more  fully  opened  by  our  Lord  himself. 
That  the  claims  of  John  should  he  left  liable  to  mis- 
apprehension, or  rather  that  they  should  require  more 
Ilian  a careless,  and  much  more  than  an  uncandid  con- 
sideration, in  order  to  be  recognised,  is  only  in  consis- 
tency with  the  usual  tenour  of  God's  dealing  with  man- 
kind. And  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  while  it 
was  necessary  that  men  should  know  who  Christ  really 
was,  in  order  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  his  ministry 
might  be  felt,  this  was  a point  not  necessary  to  the 
reaping  of  the  fruits  of  the  Baptist’s  mission. 

Expectation  Their  recognition  of  the  Messiah  himself  would,  of 
-*f  * t«tnpo.  course,  depend  on  their  interpretation  of  their  Scriptures, 
ral  Saviour,  tocher  with  whatever  notions  they  might  have  else- 
where derived  concerning  him.  Of  the  general  im- 
pression so  produced,  the  most  prominent  feature,  and 
that  which  operated  most  strongly  to  blind  them  to  all 
his  mighty  works,  was  the  opinion  that  he  was  to  be  a 
temporal  Saviour.  This  arose,  not  merely  from  a spe- 
culative view  of  the  Scriptures  relating  to  him,  but 
much  more  from  the  habit  of  mind  wrought  into  them 
by  living  under  a dispensation,  the  sanctions  of  which 
were  wholly  temporal.  This  tone  of  feeling  was  vastly 
increased  by  the  severe  chastisements  which  the  nation 


• It  u to  be  observed,  that  the  prophetic  promise  of  Elijah’*  coming 
immediately  follow*  the  injunction  to  u remember  the  I,aw  of  Mom*." 

" Remember  the  Law  of  Mom**  my  sen  ant,  which  I commanded 
unto  him  in  (forth  for  all  Israel,  with  the  statu  to*  and  the  jodgtneuta. 

“ Behold  1 will  trnd  you  Elijah  the  Prophet,  before  the  coining  of 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord."  BJalachi,  ch.  iv.  v.  4,  5. 

It  is  nacenaan-  lo  consider  these  two  verse*  as  connected,  in  order  to 
understand  why  Elijah  was  expected  as  the  Rcrtorer. 


had  endured  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  down  to  their 
then  degraded  condition,  as  a distant  tributary  of  Rome. 

These  circumstances  must  be  viewed  as  falling  in  with 
the  natural  propensity  of  human  hope  towards  “ the 
things  that  are  seen,”  in  order  to  account  for  that 
monstrous  blindness  which  the  Jews  evinced  towards 
those  passages  of  their  Scriptures  which  they  acknow- 
ledged lo  be  predictive  of  Christ,  and  w hich  yet  repre- 
sented him  under  circumstances  wholly  inconsistent 
with  temporal  greatness  in  himself,  or  with  temporal 
deliverance  to  be  wrought  for  his  people. 

So  strong  was  this  prejudice,  that  the  Apostles  them- 
selves could  not  until  after  the  resurrection  understand  dr*  noi  free 
how  his  death  was  consistent  with  his  character  as  j!*'s 

the  Messiah.  “We  trusted  that  it  was  he  who  should  **’ 

have  redeemed  Israel,”*  was  the  tone  of  misgiving  in 
which  they  spoke;  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  conjec- 
ture, that  when  Judas  betrayed  him  to  death,  it  was 
under  an  impression  that  he  would  be  miraculously 
delivered  from  his  enemies. f Certain  it  is,  that  not 
only  during  his  life  did  Peter,  James,  and  John  ques- 
tion one  with  another,  what  his  rising  from  the  dead 
should  mean,!  but  on  the  visit  to  the  holy  sepulchre 
the  Evangelist  expressly  states,  that  “ as  yet  they  knew 
not  the  Scripture,  that  he  must  rise  from  the  dead  ;”§ 
and  accordingly  it  was  the  point  which  appears  to  have 
required  more  particular  explanation  from  him  in 
the  last  interview  immediately  before  his  ascension. 

“ Then  opened  he  their  understandings,  that  they 
might  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  said  unto  them. 

Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer, 
and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day.”  j[  So  that  Christ 
crucified  was  as  strictly  a stumbling-block  to  the  Jews, 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  foolishness  to  the  Greeks. 

That  they  should  expect  the  Gentiles  to  be  excluded  Pryjiuliie 
from  the  immediate  benefits  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  is  ajiunu  the 
another  prejudice,  the  origin  of  which  must  be  sought  “JJ 
for,  not  merely  in  their  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture, 
but  in  the  notions  naturally  imbibed  by  living  under  a 
Theocracy.  God  had  hitherto  dealt  with  them,  not 
merely  as  a portion  of  the  general  human  race,  but 
as  his  peculiar  people.  Now,  being  the  only  people  on 
earth  who  worshipped  Jehovah  at  all,  they  had  never 
learnt  to  think  of  him  distinctly  as  the  God  of  all  the 
Earth,  and  also  as  the  God  of  Israel.  These  two  views 
of  Him  became  inseparably  blended  in  their  minds. 

They  knew  indeed  that  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth 
were  to  be  blessed,  and  they  doubtless  understood  that 
it  was  to  be  a common  blessing  with  that  which  was 
reserved  for  themselves ; but  agreeably  to  the  above- 
mentioned  mode  of  thinking,  it  seemed  a requisite  step 
to  that  object,  that  the  nations  of  the  Earth  should  be 
incorporated  with  themselves  by  conquest,  that  Jerusa- 
lem should  be  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  Messiah  the 
universal  and  eternal  monarch.  With  this  prejudice, 
the  metaphorical  images  emblematic  of  his  spiritual 
reign  were  regarded  as  literal  descriptions ; and  when 
baffled  in  their  attempts  to  render  all  the  Prophetic 
picture  conformable  to  this  view,  they  boldly  adopted 
the  suggestion  that  two  Messiahs  might  be  intended, 
the  one  a lowly  sufferer,  the  other  a triumphant  con- 
queror, f 

When  therefore  he  did  appear,  even  those  whom  his 

* St.  iAika,  ch.  xaiv.  v.  91. 

4 Ser  Thnixtoa'a  Night  *>/  Treaton,  p.  33. 

$ St.  Matthew,  ch.  lx.  | ST  John,  oh.  xi.  ».  9. 

||  St  Lake,  ch.  xxiv.  v.  46.  4 Beutt&gt,  lil>.  v.  c.  10. 
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Ilutiirv.  miracle* **  convinced,  only  looked  on  in  Him  sus]>en«vc  for 
the  dcvolopcmenl  «»T  the  mysterious  scheme,  still  *up- 
posing  that  the  preparatory  step  would  be  his  assumption 
of  teinjKiral  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bitterness 
with  which  his  adversaries  caught  his  hints  respecting 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles  was  not,  if  we  consider  this 
prejudice  aright,  mere  national  selfishness.  They 
doubtless  considered  the  threatened  transfer  of  God's 
Kingdom,  as  a transfer  cf  his  peculiar  government  to 
some  other  separate  nation.  Nay.  it  may  lie  doubted 
whether  their  dark  policy  in  delivering  him  over  to  the 
Homan  governor, charged  with  treason,  might  not  have 
arisen  from  (bis  suspicion  that  he  was  meditating  a 
transfer  of  the  temporal  Kingdom  of  Clod  from  them  to 
the  Homans,  and  intending  (if  Indeed  be  were  the 
Messiah)  tu  assume  with  them  his  reign.*  The  design 
is  at  least  artful  enough  to  be  probable;  for  the  object 
would  be,  to  render  the  Romans  unlit  tor  the  intended 
favour,  if  they  failed  in  their  at  temps  to  crucify  him. 
and  if  they  succeeded  their  success  would  be  a surety 
that  he  was  not  the  Messiah. 

I tt ty spirit  An  accidental  circumstance  not  a little  inflamed  this 

prejudice  against  the  extension  of  the  promised  blessing, 
,,,r  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  This  was  the  rise 
of  the  Hellenistic  taction  in  Egypt,  Parly  spirit  was 
roused,  ami  the  Aramwan  Jew  burned  with  zeal  for 
Jerusalem,  Judwa,  and  whatever  savoured  of  Judaism. 

M hat  was  likely,  too,  to  confirm  the  Jews  in  adhering 
to  this  view  of  the  Messiah,  was  a notion  several  times 
Wht  they  alluded  to  in  the  Gospel*.  Daniel  had  described  him, 
« in  the  metaphorical  phrase  of  Prophecy,  ns  coming  in 
«-y«  "i  the  clouds  of  heaven.*'  t 'fids  they  understood  literally, 
Lhmt.  and  under  the  impression  that  if  Jesus  were  indeed  the 
Messiah  lie  would,  in  fulfilment  of  this  Prophecy, 
exhibit  himself  visibly  descending  from  the  skies;  they 
were  .slow  to  assent  to  the  testimony  of  any  other  mira- 
cles but  continually  and  perscveringly  demanded  of 
him  “ the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  Ileavcn.'1 

In  reference  to  this  point  of  error,  again,  it  may  be 
suggested,  that  the  Jews  were  justified  in  adhering  to 
the  literal  and  more  obvious  meaning  of  their  Pro- 
phecies. But  this  is  not  the  case.  For,  as  was  before 
observed,  the  form  of  divine  communication  to  them 
was  not  usually  literal,  but  conveyer!  in  types,  symbols, 
and  metaphors.  With  them,  therefore,  a secondary 
meaning  in  a Prophecy  was  more  natural  than  the 
primary. J It  should  be  observes  1 too,  that  such  a 
method  seems  in  strict  unison  with  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  was  not  so  much 
a Revelation  as  a deposit  of  troths  to  be  revealed ; the 
form  in  which  these  troths  were  deposited,  being  cal- 
culated rather  to  mould  men’s  minds  for  their  recep- 
tion than  positively  to  teach  them.  It  was  the  Gospel 
which  was  to  bring  them  to  light. 


• Wbrn  he  wx*  presented  with  a Roman  coin,  and  questioned 
respecting  Czur,  nn<l  Cibit’i  rights,  it  sucht  have  been  with  a 
design  to  tempt  or  try  him  on  this  point.  (Malt.  eb.  xxii.  v.  21.) 
The  circumstance  «u  alluded  to  in  his  acowatioo  before  Pilate. 

**  We  found  (hit  fellow  perverting  the  nation . and  forbidding  to  give 
tribute  to  C*ftkr,  tnying  ih-at  he  htmteff  it  C'Aruf  a A*WIJ’.M  ik.  Luke, 
ch.  x*ui.  v.  2. 

♦ IHniel,  ch.  viu  v,  13. 

J For  this,  imon«  other  mujns.  our  lord  might  have  chosen  to 
convey  his  iMhuctum  to  thru,  in  parables  and  allusions.  By  coo- 
*“»  P<»“  «f  teaching  thus  far  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
Scripture*,  he  reminded  them  of  the  true  character  of  those  Scrip- 
ture*, which  were  to  ro«ufK*edl  that  M seeing  they  might  not  see, 
and  bearing  they  alight  out  best." 


That,  with  these  perverse  views,  the  Jewish  people  Roe  „f 
at  large  should  be  unfavourably  disposed  toward*  the  Chri»- 
claim  of  Jesus  to  l»e  the  Christ,  is  what  might  be  vt,*mty 
expected.  That  which  to  us  might  seem  most  startling,  / 

most  to  demand  doubt  and  hesitation  in  the  character  ,nrie 
of  a being  so  wonderful,  and  a doctrine  so  spiritual,  divine 
was  to  them  possibly  no  ground  of  scruple  or  surprise.  Jnruraitiius 
That  God  manifested  himself  to  mankind  by  his  Spirit,  familiar  to 
they  knew  from  the  character  of  their  Prophets,  and  lh<  *vw% 
from  the  record  of  the  Creation.  That  he  should  also 
manifest  himself  in  the  flesh,  this  could  not  have  been 
strange  or  unexpected.  Their  fumiliarity  with  the  term 
Immanuel,  and  their  acqunntance  with  the  early  mode 
of  divine  intercourse  through  those  mysterious  messen- 
ger*. who  at  sundry  limes  conversed  with  the  Patriarchs 
in it*l  have  rendered  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
familiar  and  intelligible.*  In  Jesus  the  assertion  of 
this  was  accounted  blasphemy,  not  because  of  the 
doctrine,  but  because  they  did  not  receive  him  as  the 
Messiah. 

So  also  with  regard  to  the  Atonemcut.  It  was  Ami  nf  t!i? 
obviously  a notion  to  which  their  minds  were  long  Ata#icmc;if. 
habituated.  And  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same 
principle  which  led  them  to  separate  the  suffering  from 
the  triumphant  Messiah,  might  have  blinded  them  to 
the  union  of  the  Victim  and  the  Priest  in  one  person ; 
and  have  led  them  to  consider  him  whose  soul  was  to 
be  an  offering  for  Sin.  as  distinct  from  him  who  was  to 
make  intercession  for  the  transgressors.!  One  part  of 
this  doctrine,  too,  could  not  but  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Pharisaical  party,  namely,  that  the  Atonement  was  one, 
once  made,  for  the  tint  of  all.  That  all,  even  the 
righteous  should  require  this  Atonement,  was  of  itself 
mortifying  arid  revolting  to  the  self-approving  Pharisee ; 
but  that  all  the  rites  and  forms  which  typified  or  alluded 
to  this  act  should  he  pronounced  henceforth  null  and 
Void,  deprived  them  of  every  pretence  of  accumulating 
merit  by  the  laborious  observance  of  them,  and  was 
perhaps  to  them  the  hardest  obstacle  which  they  had 
to  overcome. 

That  the  doctrine  of  n future  state  was  fumil'ar  to  Of » future 
the  Jew*  at  the  period  of  the  Advent  admits  of  no  *•*•* 
question.  It  is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the 
points  of  controversy  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducces ; and  ns  the  former  gave  the  tone  of  opinion 
and  faith  to  the  people,  their  belief  in  a future  state 
may  lie  fairly  ascribed  to  the  nation  at  large.  The 
doctrine  had  been  gradually  developed  by  their  Pro- 
phet*, together  with  that  of  the  Messiah’s  spiritual 
reign,  or  which  indeed  it  was  a necessary  adjunct. 

Those  then  among  the  Jews  who  so  understood  their 
Scriptures,  as  to  admit  the  spiritual  application  of 
these  latter  Prophecies,  may  be  said  to  have  seen  their 
way  far  into  this  great  secret  of  Revelation.  Hut  the 
case  was  somewhat  different  with  the  rest,  and  these 
wc  know  formed  an  exceeding  great  majority.  For  it 
is  obvious,  that  to  expect  a temporal  authority  to  be 
established,  and  a temporal  government  to  be  conducted 
by  means  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  is  incon 
gruous  and  absurd ; and  under  such  a confused  and 
disjointed  view  not  only  did  those  labour  who  rejected 
Jesus,  hut  many  of  those  who  (however  much  con- 
vinced that  he  was  the  Messiah)  were  yet  so  encum- 
bered with  their  national  prejudices,  as  to  continue  to 
expect  from  him  the  assumption  of  temporal  power. 

* Gtnetu,  ch.  xvilL  six.  xxxii.  f Itxixb,  ch.  I uL,  v.  10  xod  13. 
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Huiory.  So  closely  Hid  the  habits  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
adhere  to  those  who  had  lived  under  it,  and  so  threat 
pains  did  it  require  to  clear  away  the  old  incrustation, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Law,  with  which  Christianity  had 
been  plastered  up  and  concealed,  until  it  was  safe  to 
bring  it  forth  into  the  light.  Of  all  its  glorious 
features  which  were  then  mode  manifest,  life  and 
immortality  were  the  chief. 

II.  Relation  of  the  Samaritan*. 

Although  the  Samaritans  claimed  for  themselves  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  yet  our  Saviour 
in  his  first  mission  of  the  Apostles  distinguishes  these 
from  " the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  and,  it 
may  be  added,  from  the  Gentiles  also.  Accordingly, 
if  we  look  to  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  their 
origin  and  of  the  nature  of  their  faith,  we  shall  find 
Religion  amongst  them  assuming  a somewhat  different 
character  from  that  under  which  it  has  appeared, 
either  in  the  Jewish  or  in  the  Gentile  world.  With 
the  Jews  it  was  Revelation  neglected,  with  the  Gen- 
tiles it  wa9  Revelation  perverted,  with  the  Samaritans 
it  was  Revelation  corrupted. 

Hixtory  of  Their  origin  and  the  history  of  their  faith  is  this.* 
iheir  faith.  When  the  King  of  Assyria  carried  away  the  Ten  Tribes 
into  captivity,  he  rcpcopled  Samaria  with  colonists 
drawn  from  various  parts  of  his  dominions.  The  new 
settlement  becoming  infested  by  wild  beasts,  the  cala- 
mity was  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  neglected  God 
of  fsrael ; and  accordingly,  on  the  application  of  the 
colonists,  one  of  the  captive  Priests  was  sent  from 
Assyria  “ to  teach  them  how  to  fear  the  Lord.”  UlUl 
was  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  introduced  among  them, 
although,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  they  could  only 
have  regarded  him  as  the  tutelary  Deity  of  the  land, 
whom  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  associate  with  the 
former  objects  of  their  worship.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
their  views  would  be  greatly  corrected  or  improved  by 
the  continual  accession  of  Jewish  refugees  to  their 
community ; these  being  for  the  most  part  criminals, 
outcasts,  the  very  refuse  of  the  people. 

Under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  true  faith  must 
nevertheless  have  been  gaining  ground  amongst  them, 
for  we  find  them  at  a subsequent  period  anxious  to 
become  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  so  as  to  form  one 
People  and  one  Church.  Saubollat  their  Governor 
sought  to  bring  this  about,  by  giving  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Manasses,  brother  to  Jaddus  the  Jewish 
High  Priest.  But  the  Jews  could  not  brook  the  union. 
Mauuases  was  forced  into  banishment,  and  with  him 
went  a numerous  train  of  adherents  into  Samaria. 
The  benefit  which  must  have  accrued  to  the  Samaritan 
Trmpte  on  Religion  from  this  event  is  obvious.  The  immediate 
^"fnt  result  was  the  erection  of  an  independent  Temple  on 
#ni  Mount  Gerizim,  and  the  more  orderly  observance  of 
that  which  they  maintained  to  be  the  pure  Mosaic 
Law ; because  on  the  writings  of  Moses  alone  did  they 
found  their  faith  and  their  practice. 

Probible  Still,  it  would  appear  from  our  Lord's  interview 
error*  of  with  the  woman  of  Sychar,  that  if  at  that  period 
i ieir  . was  no  longer  practised  umongst  them,  there 

was  some  gross  error  in  their  conception  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  probably  the  remains  of  their  heathen 


* Sec  3 h'ingt,  rb.  xtjL  Also  Jowfih.  .4ntuj.  lib.  ix.  Cap.  ulltm. 
anil  Hxtnngi.%  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 
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prejudice  respecting  the  local  character  of  a Deity. 

The  Evangelist’s  narrative  might  of  itself  perhaps  lead 
us  to  this  conclusion,  for  the  remark  of  the  woman, 
which  occasioned  Christ’s  censure  of  the  Samaritan 
creed,  may  be  fairly  interpreted,  as  implying  that  God 
was  not  omnipresent,  at  least,  not  equally  the  object  of 
worship  everywhere.*  Her  argument  seems  to  be, 
that  Jerusalem  could  not  be  the  place  for  men  to 
worship  Jehovah,  because  the  Patriarchs  had  wor- 
shipped him  on  Mount  Gerizim  ; his  presence  having 
been  sought  for  by  the  Patriarchs  on  that  mountain, 
how  could  he  consistently  be  claimed  as  the  God  of 
Jerusalem  ? Hence  the  tenour  of  our  Lord’s  reply,  “ Ye 
shall  neither  in  this  place,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  wor- 
ship the  Father.”  " God  is  a Spirit,”  and  “ they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 

Other  equally  false  and  unworthy  tenets  have  beeu 
ascribed  to  the  Samaritans  ; and  although  our  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  being  chiefly  derived  from  Jewish 
authority,  must  he  received  with  due  allowance,  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  creed  was  deeply 
tinctured  with  the  wild  fancies  of  the  Platonic  School 
of  Alexandria.  Among  the  individuals  who  contributed 
to  this,  the  most  noted  was  that  Simon  of  whom  men-  Simon 
lion  is  made  in  the  A*U  of  the  A pottles, t According  Mapu- 
to the  early  Christian  writers.^  he  is  said  to  have 
studied  Magic  and  Philosophy  in  Egypt,  and  to  have 
returned  to  his  native  country’  Samaria  with  the  most 
preposterous  pretension**.  St.  Luke’s  account  it,  that 
he  *‘  hew  itched  the  people,  giving  out  that  he  was  some 
great  one,”  and  that  the  people  called  him  4‘  the  great 
power  of  God.”  This  looks  very  like  an  allusion  to 
the  doctrine  of  emanations.  Simon  was  no  doubt 
practising  on  the  credulity  of  his  countrymen,  and  had 
persuaded  them  to  regard  him  a9  one  of  those  superior 
.Eons  or  Eternal  Natures,  which  are  described  in  the 
Philosophical  jargon  as  subsisting  within  the  r\rj/>u>pia 
of  the  Divine  Essence. 

And  yet,  whatever  were  the  deficiencies  or  the  mis-  Chrat*« 
takes  of  the  Samaritan  creed,  to  them,  and  not  to  the  manife&ta- 
Jews,  we  know  the  Messiah  vouchsafed  in  express 
terms  to  declare  who  he  was.  Both  Jews  and  Samari-  f 10 
tans  were  anxiously  expecting  him : but  it  is  plain,  that 
the  expectation  of  the  Samaritans  was  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  Jews;  for  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Sychar  thronged  forth  at  the  woman’s  summons  to 
gaze  on  him  who  was  reported  a*  fulfilling  the  Prophetic 
marks  of  the  Christ,  they  were  neither  surprised  nor 
offended  at  meeting  with  no  greater  personage  than  a 
lowly  traveller,  seated  beside  Jacob's  well,  and  asking 
for  a draught  of  water.  The  grounds  of  this  difference 
form  the  most  interesting  point  of  the  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  Religion  of  the  Samaritans;  and  to  the  superior 
dearness  and  correctness  of  their  notions  it  was  doubt- 
less owing,  that  they  were  favoured  with  this  more 
explicit  avowal  of  himself  by  the  Messiah,  and  were 
otherwise  noticed  hy  him  in  the  course  of  Ilia  ministry. 

Amongst  the  heresies  of  the  Samaritans  was  their  Tbejr  ex. 
rejection  of  all  the  Scriptures  save  the  Pentateuch,  so  pociattim  of 
that  if  their  expectation  was  founded  aolely  on  the  Mawhb 
Scripture  Prophecies,  to  the  Pentateuch  we  must  look 
for  the  ground-work  of  their  faith.  Now,  whoever  will 
run  through  these  early  promises  of  a Saviour  will 


• St.  John,  ch.  iv.  ♦ Ch.  niii.  v.  9. 

♦ Juxtin.  MartyT.  u.  69—91.  Irenaci  Hmr.  lib.  i.  c.  33, 
sad  the  CUmemfute  Rec^gmlmnM,  pmutm. 
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History,  perceive  that  the  most  prominent  feature  in  them,  as 
- v-""* * * §  tar  as  regards  the  objects  of  the  blessing,  is,  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  Earth  shall  be  partakers  of  it*  It  was 
the  extension  of  the  blessing,  then,  to  all  nations  which 
formed  the  essential  feature  in  their  expectation,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Jews.  Of  spurious 
descent,  and  having  now  failed  to  identify  their  case 
with  that  of  their  rivuls,  they  had  not  like  them  any 
prejudices  to  obstruct  the  ready  admission  of  this  great 
truth.  Indeed  their  unsuccessful  rivalry  with  the  Jews 
might  be  supposed  to  have  rendered  them  more  sharp- 
sighted  in  eliciting  what  to  them  was  a consolatory  view 
of  the  Prophecies. 

Kra«ms  for  Now  this  being  the  point  which  beyond  all  othere 
Christ's  formed  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the 

•tow*].  Messiah  by  his  own  people,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 

at,  that  with  a view  to  this  the  Samaritans  should 
receive  some  particular  notice  from  our  Lord.  In  like 
manner  then,  as  upon  St.  Peter’s  confession,  he  de- 
clared himself  to  that  Apostle ; so  upon  the  Samaritan 
woman’s  avowal  of  the  nature  of  her  country's  hope,  to 
her  also  he  made  a similar  declaration.  With  the  same 
view  perhaps  he  proposed  to  the  Jews  an  example  of 
a Samaritan  as  contrasted  with  a Levite ; the  former 
acting  from  a principle  that  all  men  are  brethren,  the 
latter  devoid  of  fellow-feeling,  and  refusing  to  extend 
his  charity  to  the  wayfaring  stranger  though  he  were 
perishing  for  want  of  it.t  We  are  the  more  authorized 
to  make  such  an  application  of  the  Parable,  from  the 
unrieuzhbourly  character  of  the  Samaritans,  who  appear 
to  have  indulged  toward  the  Jews  even  more  than  an 
equal  share  of  jealousy  and  spite.}  It  was  only  in 
their  view  of  the  promised  blessing  that  they  were  less 
selfish  and  uncharitable,  and,  unlike  the  Jews,  willing 
Ihut  all  who  needed,  enemy  or  friend,  stranger  or 
fellow-countryman,  should  be  free  partakers  of  it. 
Supposing  then  that  the  Jews  understood  the  Parable 
to  allude  to  their  unnatural  denial  of  the  greatest  of 
God’s  blessings  to  him  who  was  perishing  in  the  high- 
ways for  want  of  it,$  the  reproof  which  they  would 
read,  might  be  thus  interpreted,  “If  the  Samaritans, 
using  the  light  to  be  derived  from  u portion  only  of 
our  Scriptures,  have  been  able  to  see  this  great  truth, 
ow  shall  you  stand  excused  on  the  score  of  ignorance, 
who  profess  to  receive  the  whole  volume  of  the  book?’* 


* See  especially  On*.  ch.  xii.  v.  3;  ch.  xviii.  t.  16  ; eh.  xxii. 

e.  18  ; ch.  xxvi.  v.  4 ; ch.  xxviii.  ».  14. 

t St.  Luke,  ch.  x.  t I3.wnage,  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 

§ Elsewhere  our  Lord  dr*i<rnal*s  the  Gentile*  as  person*  in  Deed, 
found  in  (he  highways  and  hedge*.  (St.  Luke.  ch.  xiv.  v.  23.)  Any 
one  accustomed  to  observe  the  recurrence  of  the  same  doctrine  under 
different  forms,  in  the  various  discourses  of  our  Lord,  will  Dot  perhaps 
be  an  willing  to  admit  the  connection  in  this  instance.  Scarcely  any- 
thing of  importance  is  said  l>y  him,  which  we  do  not  find  again  and 
attain  expressed  or  alluded  to,  so  as  to  connect  the  former  mention  of 
the  subject  with  the  introduction  of  it  in  some  fresh  altape.  This 
deserve*  the  more  notice,  bee  rest  beyood  the  ordinary  advantage  of 
renewing  the  iir.presvioci  of  Truth  on  men's  minds,  it  was  a method 
especially  appropriate  to  one  who  taught  in  Parabta,  and  whose 
meaning  (without  some  check  of  that  kind)  might  hare  been,  even 
on  matters  of  importance,  liable  to  be  perverted  or  misunderstood.  or 
at  least  would  ha-.e  furnished  a plea  tor  perversion  and  misappre- 
hension. 


Thus  much  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Samaritan  Rise  of 
expectation  was  derived  solely  from  the  Jewish  Scrip-  ^na- 
tures. But  if  (as  has  been  stated  to  be  the  opinion  of  tl40,ty- 
some)  the  general  expectation  of  the  Heathen  world  had 
some  origin  independent  of  this,  it  is  but  natural  to 
conjecture  further,  that  those  who  were  by  descent 
almost  altogether  heathen,  would  not  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  these  sources  of  Traditionary  Prophecy 
enjoyed  hy  the  rest  of  the  Gentiles;  and  that  their 
knowledge  of  these  might  have  helped  them  to  a clearer 
exposition  of  the  Jewish  record  than  the  Jews  them- 
selves generally  adopted.* 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  altogether,  it  may  be  Au  iecon- 
proper  to  notice  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  «n 

Gospel  narrative  of  the  Samaritans’  behaviour  towards 
Christ.  Before  he  hail  performed  any  miracles,  and  ciuwt 
merely  for  his  word’s  sake,  one  whole  city  declared  explained, 
themselves  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  claims,  and  yet, 
as  those  claims  came  to  be  more  certainly  proved, 
we  find  the  Samaritans  casting  aside  in  this  one 
point  their  opposition  to  the  Jews,  and  so  averse  to 
receive  him,  afl  to  provoke  his  disciples  on  one  occa- 
sion to  ask  of  him  if  he  would  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  them.t  But  the  reason  of  this  is 
easily  found  in  the  rale  which  our  Saviour  laid  down 
for  the  limits  of  his  ministry,  “ I am  not  sent  but  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.”  “ Go  not  into 
the  wuy  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Sama- 
ritans go  not.  But  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.”}  This  doubtless  seemed  to  them  a 
sanction  of  the  Jewish  prejudice,  that  to  them  alone, 
and  for  their  sake  only,  was  the  Messiah  come.  On 
the  occasion  above  alluded  to,  the  reason  given  for  their 
refusal  to  receive  him  is,  that  “ his  face  was  as  though 
he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.”  They  were  mortified, 
disappointed,  and  perplexed  ; and  the  more  so  because 
of  their  enmity  to  the  Jews.  Hence  for  a season  their 
clearer  faith  failed  them  ; but  as  soon  as  Christianity 
began  to  be  preached  beyond  the  Jewish  nation,  they 
were  foremost  and  readiest  to  embrace  it.  When 
Philip  preached,  they  with  one  accord  gave  heed  to 
him  :§  und  meanwhile,  individuals,  such  as  the  grateful 
leper, | might  throughout  have  been  waiting  patiently 
for  the  arrival  of  the  promised  period,  notwithstanding 
the  general  perverseness  and  inconsistency. 


a The  Samarium  might  easily  have  become  acquainted  with  “ the 
fulness  of  the  time  '*  from  the  tVnUteucb,  marked  as  it  there  is  bjr 
Jacob's  prophecy  of  the  departure  of  the  serptre  from  Judah,  a nrrum- 
sUnce  to  which  they  would  most  anxiously  advert.  Ri*hr>p  Horsley 
supposes  that,  besides  the  agreement  of  time,  the  character  under 
which  the  Messiah  presented  himself  to  them  as  a preacher  of  right®. 
ousne<«  was  precisely  that  under  which  the  writings  of  Moses  would 
lead  them  to  expect  him.  T he  passages  which  he  conjectures  to  have 
furnished  this  view,  are  tho^e  which  record  the  promises  to  Jacob, 
(Gen.  eh.  xxviii.  v.  3 ; pH.  xxxv.  v.  1 1 ; ch.  xlviii.  v.  4 ; and  the  Song 
of  Moses.  DeuUrom.  eh.  xxxiti.  v,  2 — 6k)  His  argument  how- 
ever requires  that  the  text  of  the  latter  should  undergo  no  slight 
alteration,  and  even  the  former  texts,  as  they  now  stand,  will  scarcely 
be  allowed  by  all  to  warrant  his  application  of  them.  See  Horsley's 
Strmoit*,  vol.  li-  w>rm.  24 — 2G. 
t St.  Like,  ch.  is.  v.  51. 
t SL  Matt.  ch.  xt.  v.  24  ; ch.  x.  r.  5.  G. 
j Acts,  ch.  vtU.  |]  Sl  Luke,  cb.  xvii 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  CHRIST. 


HUtOfy. 

OmiAUotM 
in  Chrifit't 
Ministry 
•xpUitied. 


There  are  several  remarkable  omissions  in  our 
Lord's  personal  Ministry,  such  as  that  he  never  bap- 
tized. although  Baptism  was  the  rite  of  admission  into 
his  Religion  ; that  he  did  not  preach  to  the  Gentiles, 
although  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  new 
dispensation  was  its  extension  to  all  mankind  ; that  he 
established  no  Church  during  his  abode  on  earth,  and 
left  no  written  laws  behind  him : all  which  seem  to  in- 
dicate, (what  the  Gospel  account  of  him  more  expressly 
declares,)  that  he  came  to  be  the  subject  of  Christianity 
more  than  the  author  of  it.  In  the  former  view,  he  ap- 
pears as  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  in  that 
character  accomplishing  our  redemption  by  his  myste- 
rious sufferings  and  death.  In  the  latter,  he  appears 
as  the  teacher  of  mankind,  instructing  them  in  the 
method  whereby  they  might  attain  to  the  divine  favour 
thus  made  accessible  to  all.  His  Ministry  so  considered 
may  be  conveniently  classed  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  His  ordinary  Life,  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
Example. 

II.  His  Teaching. 

III.  His  Miracles. 

IV.  His  Institutions. 

V.  His  Prophecies. 

Tliis  view  will  not  include  a detailed  account  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  obviously  because  the  Bible  is  in  the 
hands  of  all.  A familiarity  with  them  is  presumed,  and 
on  this  presumption  they  will  be  introduced  or  alluded 
to,  not  in  the  way  of  narrative,  but  as  they  fall  under 
the  several  divisions  into  which  the  subject  lias  been 
arranged. 

I.  Example  of  Christ. 

The  importance  of  example  and  precept  united  in  the 
same  person  is  obvious,  and  consists  in  the  learner 
being  at  once  impressed  with  a conviction  that  the 
teacher  vs  sincere  and  his  precept  practicable,  and  being 
furnished  with  a pattern  to  excite  and  guide  him  in  the 
practice  of  it.  If,  added  to  this,  the  same  person  be 
moreover  the  source  of  that  object,  on  account  of  which 
the  rules  enjoined  arc  valuable,  the  combined  effect  is 
of  course  considerably  heightened. 


That  the  divine  commandments  as  delivered  to  man-  Ministry  ©1 
kind  before  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  laboured  Christ 
under  a disadvantage,  arising  from  the  want  of  such  an 
example,  cannot  be  questioned.  The  disciple  of  the  W*D*  ao 
old  dispensation  was  circumstanced  like  the  tyro  who 
has  to  Irani  an  art  from  written  rules  for  want  of  a jispefisa- 
master  to  practise  under.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage,  boa. 
it  was  necessary  that  the  commands  should  be  more 
numerous,  more  minute  und  specific,  and  mure  literally 
enforced.  Still,  in  some  points,  it  would  seem  impossi- 
ble that  any  mode  of  instruction  should  produce  a 
similar  effect  to  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  great 
Christian  mystery.  He,  for  instance,  whom  we  have 
never  seen  nor  conceived  in  thought,  cannot  become  an 
object  of  the  affections  in  the  same  manner  as  he  with 
whom  we  are  familiar.  Tlie  command  to  love  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  soul,  and 
all  our  strength,  could  never  effect  the  same  purpose,  aa 
God  manifested  in  the  flesh  so  as  to  become  the  natural 
object  of  sympathy,  of  love,  and  of  gratitude. 

On  this  principle  doubtless  it  is,  that  the  Resurrec-  A<h-ant«e« 
turn  of  Christ  is  so  much  insisted  on  as  an  earnest  of  °f  Cbristm- 
our  own  Resurrection.  Not  that  the  same  truth  would  w*7  u 
have  admitted  of  a doubt,  if  only  a declaration  of  it  had 
been  made  by  our  Lord  or  the  Holy  Spirit ; nor,  again, 
that  other  proofs  of  his  ability  to  raise  us  would  not 
have  sufficed  ; but  it  was  a sample  of  the  general  Re- 
surrection, “ the  first  fruits  of  them  who  slept and  a 
truth  so  experimentally  proved,  differed  as  much  in  its 
effect  on  the  belief  and  feelings  as  mere  precept  differs 
from  example,  or  rather  as  the  effect  of  precept  dis- 
joined from  the  example  of  him  on  whose  authority  it 
rests,  differs  from  the  effect  of  precept,  example,  and 
authority,  united  in  the  same  person. 

For  this  end  also  the  chastisement  of  our  sins  may 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  person  of  a suffering  Re- 
deemer. For  it  is  evident  that  (for  ought  we  know) 
the  redemption  of  mankind  might  have  been  effected, 
and  the  scene  neither  exhibited  nor  revealed  to  men. 

As  it  is,  we  feel  the  force  of  St.  Paul's  appeal,  “ He 
that  spared  not  his  own  Sun,  but  delivered  him  up  for 
4 it  2 697 
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History,  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  rive  us  all 
"v— ' things  ?’’• 

Nsrureof  Jesus  Christ  is  set  forth  by  the  sacred  writers  as  the 
(.hmt'e  perfect  pattern  of  Christian  duty.  By  which  we  must 
uunple  understand,  not  that  he  fulfilled  all  the  duties  which 
a Christian  life  may  embrace,  but  all  which  were  within 
his  sphere  of  action.  It  is  perfection  in  the  mode 
rather  than  in  the  extent  which  it  emhraces.  It  will 
nevertheless  be  found,  on  a very  little  reflection,  to  he 
extensive  enough  to  furnish  a model  for  the  chief  part 
of  every  man’s  life,  and  to  be  applicable  in  many  points 
which  would  appear  at  first  to  lie  beyond  its  compass. 
Thus,  as  a worker  of  miracles,  his  example  cannot 
indeed  be  literally  imitated,  hut  it  may  still  be  adupted 
to  the  case  of  all.  The  same  benevolence  which  was 
evinced  in  the  exercise  of  divine  means  by  him,  may  be 
testified  in  our  behaviour  by  the  use  of  human  means 
conducive  to  the  same  purpose.  We  cunnot,  indeed, 
redeem  a world  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives,  but  many 
sacrifices  and  personal  denials  there  are  which  conduce 
to  the  welfare  of  others,  and  in  making  these  we  shall 
be  acting  like  our  great  example.  We  cannot  save 
men’s  souls,  but  we  may  help  them  into  the  way  of 
salvation  ; and  although  we  have  no  power  to  ascend  to 
Heaven  by  any  efforts  of  our  own,  by  looking  steadfastly 
on  Him  who  has  gone  before  us,  we  may  kindle  that 
hope,  and  that  faith,  whereby  we  shall  ascend  to  Heaven 
like  Him. 

Again,  there  are  relations  of  domestic  and  public 
life  out  of  which  duties  arise,  such  as  the  Saviour  can- 
not be  literally  said  to  have  fulfilled,  because  he  stood 
not  in  those  relations,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
emplifying  the  practice  of  the  duties.  WTe  cannot  con- 
template him  as  a father  and  master  of  a household, 
but  we  see  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  Apostolic  family, — 
those  whom,  as  if  with  this  design,  he  calls  his  mother 
and  his  brethren  ;t  and  what  example  could  more  for- 
cibly recommend  the  observance  of  family  prayer,  for 
instance,  than  that  which  he  has  so  exhibited,  by  adding 
to  his  solitary  devotions,  and  to  his  attendance  on  the 
public  service  of  the  Synagogue,  the  custom  of  praying 
in  private  with  his  disciples? 

If  we  consider  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  our  Lord 
moved,  it  will  be  seen  that  although  his  example  thus 
became  applicable  to  many  cases  strictly  beyond  it, 
yet  it  was  more  particularly  suited  to  the  exercise  of 
those  moral  duties  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
scheme,  viz.  humility  and  forgiveness  of  injuries.  The 
propriety  and  advantage  of  this  is  obvious.  To  the 
Heathen  Moralist  these  qualities,  considered  as  virtues, 
were  as  new  os  the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  and  the 
Resurrection.  To  the  Jew,  the  latter  at  least  was 
equally  so  ; and  both  required  that  the  practice  of  them 
should  be  recommended  by  a life  such  as  the  Saviour 
led,  in  which  his  condescension  in  dwelling  amongst 
us  was  more  apparent  from  hia  poverty  and  lowliness, 
than  if  he  had  been  numbered  with  the  rich  and  power- 
ful ; whilst  his  every  act  of  mercy,  and  his  every  word 
of  exhortation  to  the  Jews,  was  a return  of  good  for 
evil.  The  closing  scene  of  his  ministry  was  indeed  only 
a more  prominent  display  of  those  Gospel  virtues  ex- 
emplified in  the  whole  course  of  it.  He  submitted 
voluntarily  to  a death  appropriated  to  the  meanest  cri- 
minals, and  he  died  praying  for  his  enemies. 


* Horn.  cb.  vSi.  ».  32.  t St.  M*tt.  ch  12.  v.  49. 


Minntry  of 

II.  Hu  Teaching.  Cbri»L 

As  to  his  mode  of  teaching,  it  was  not  systematic;  Sot  rhili>- 
and  in  this  his  example  was  imitated  by  the  Apostles.  *opkic*l : 
The  language  and  form  in  which  it  was  delivered  was 
unphilosophical ; that  is,  instead  of  employing  terms 
of  science,  he  formed  his  expressions  from  passing 
occurrences,  and  whatever  objects  happened  to  be 
present  to  his  hearers  at  the  time  of  his  addressiug 
them.  Or  else  he  spoke  in  Parables,  or  made  use  of 
that  ancient  symbolical  language  so  often  adopted  by 
the  Jewish  prophets,  as,  when  he  washed  his  disciples’ 
feet,  and  set  a child  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Whatever  be  assigned  as  the  probable  motive  which  Importer 
occasioned  our  Lord  to  choose  this  unphilosophical  and  ofremrm- 
unnystematic  mode  of  instruction,  it  is  highly  important  l*rin*  lb“ 
that  the  fact  should  be  clearly  kept  in  view  by  the  facl  4 
Christian  who  searches  the  New  Testament  for  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Without  doing  so,  he 
cannot  fail  to  he  surprised  and  somewhat  confounded 
at  finding  these  doctrines  neither  arranged  in  order, 
nor  often  directly  asserted,  but  lying  in  detached  por- 
tions, each  difficult  perhaps  to  be  found  entire,  but 
easily  produced  by  combining  one  passage  with 
another. 

As  by  this  method  it  often  happened  that  one  portion  Pn>t»bte 
of  the  doctrine  sought  for  will  be  found  in  the  Old  return  for 
Testament,  another  in  the  New,  the  connection  and 
unity  of  the  two  dispensations  of  which  they  are  the 
several  records  become  the  more  apparent,  and  this 
might  have  been  one  end  contemplated  by  our  Lord  in 
adopting  it.  It  entailed  on  the  disciple  of  the  Gospel 
the  necessity  of  searching  the  earlier  Scriptures  for  the 
words  of  eternal  life. 

A further  advantage  accrues  from  it  to  the  evidence 
of  Christianity.  Its  doctrines  being  thus  diffused  and 
intermingled  with  other  matter,  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility have  been  so  forged  and  inserted  os  to  leave  no 
mark  occasionally  of  seaming  and  joining.  Our  Sa- 
viour’s Gospel  is  like  his  robe,  " without  seam,  woven 
throughout,”  and  he  who  receives  it  must  take  it  all, 
for  it  cannot  be  divided. 

As  to  the  mailer  of  his  teaching,  his  discourses  atm  Matter  of 
either  at  correcting  what  was  perverted,  and  explaining  Christian 
what  was  obscure  in  the  preceding  state  of  morals  and  doct,iB,r 
religious  knowledge,  or  else  they  declare  truths  not 
before  revealed.  With  the  several  leading  topics  which 
they  embrace  the  Christian  reader  is  presumed  to  be 
familiar,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  briefly,  that  of 
the  former  kind  are  his  exhortations  to  intrant  purity , 
as  opposed  to  mere  outward  acts  of  obedience,  and 
compliance  with  the  spirit  rather  than  with  the  letter  uf 
the  precept. 

To  the  latter  class  belong  the  doctrines  of  Atone- 
ment and  Grace;  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity;  certain 
points  of  Revelation  relating  to  a Future  State ; and 
whatever  else  may  be  considered  us  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  Revelation. 

III.  His  Miracles . 

The  chief  object  of  our  Lord’s  Miracles  was  to  prove  Tb«r 
his  mission,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  in  this  case,  object: 
and  in  that  of  Moses,  (of  all  who  ever  pretended  to 
found  a Religion  on  them,)  the  Miracles  supported  the 
credit  of  the  Religion,  not  the  Religion  the  credit  of  the 
Miracles.  As  testimony,  however,  they  do  not  properly 
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History,  form  part  of  his  Ministry  (as  a teacher,)  but  they  have 
likewise  a Moral  and  a Religious  meaning,  and  in  this 
point  of  view  they  do  so. 

They  have  a Moral  meaning,  because  they  are  all 
benevolent,  whereas  as  proof * they  might  have  been 
destructive  or  indifferent,  as  were  the  Miracles  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets.  As  it  Is,  they  not  only  prove  that 
Christ  came  from  God,  but  that  he  came  with  a bene- 
volent purpose. 

Their  ui-  They  have  also  a Religious  meaning,  because  they 
^ typified  some  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  his  Gospel.  Thus 
tn&es.  * when  he  converted  into  wine  the  water  set  for  purifica- 
tion, he  taught  that  Sin  was  cleansed  by  his  blood,  and 
not  by  the  ritual  observances  of  the  Law.  His  divine 
nature  was  asserted  by  walking  on  the  sea,*  and  by 
whatever  other  Miracles  invested  him  with  the  Scrip- 
ture characteristics  of  Jehovah.  When  he  healed  the 
sick,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  and  enabled  the  lame  to 
walk,  he  not  only  proved  his  authority,  and  exercised 
his  compassion,  but  suggested  the  inference,  that  he 
had  come  to  restore  our  corrupted  nature  to  its  original 
purity,  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  as  all  men  were,  and 
to  enable  us  to  stand  in  the  path  of  life,  when  without 
him  we  could  not  but  fail  and  sink.  And  lastly,  to 
show  that  the  good  effects  of  his  coming  were  to  extend 
to  distant  countries  and  future  ages,  the  objects  of  his 
Miracles  were  occasionally  persons  who  only  touched 
him,  or  who  were  absent  from  him. 

Hence  possibly  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  persons 
on  whom  the  Miracles  of  healing  were  wrought ; for  if 
these  Miracles  had  no  further  intent  than  to  prove  his 
power,  or  even  his  benevolence,  it  is  obvious  that  he. 
to  whom  were  committed  all  things  in  Heaven  and  in 
Earth,  did  not  need  the  concurrence  of  any  object  of 
power  or  of  benevolence.  But  as  he  had  made  Faith 
necessary  to  that  eternal  salvation  which  he  came  to 
offer,  it  was  fitting  that  the  temporal  deliverance  should 
in  like  manner  be  offered  with  the  same  condition,  if 
we  suppose  the  latter  to  be  intended  as  a type  of  the 
former ; else  the  symbolical  lesson  would  have  been 
incomplete,  und  liable  to  misconstruction. 

One  observation  more  on  our  Lord’s  Miracles.  They 
were  not  only  proofa  of  his  authority,  and  means  of 
instruction,  but  also  specimens  of  that  mercy,  the  full 
and  entire  display  of  which  is  reserved  for  hereafter. 

To  understand  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Satan  brought  into  the  world  both  Sin  and  Death, 
Moral  and  Natural  Evil ; and  the  result  of  our  Lord’s 
triumph  over  him  was  to  be  the  removal  of  both.  In 
healing  the  sick,  then,  and  raising  the  dead,  the  Saviour 
may  be  considered  as  giving  an  instance  of  the  exercise 
of  his  power  in  removing  natural  evil ; whilst  the  same 
was  evinced  with  regard  to  moral  evil,  by  casting  out 
Devils,  the  agents  of  him  who  was  the  source  of  Sin. 
It  was  doubtless  in  reference  to  this  latter  object,  that 
he  caused  them  on  one  occasion  to  depart  into  a herd 
of  swine,  thus  proving  that  the  possession  was  real,  and 
not  the  result  of  a disordered  imagination.  The  same 
end  might  have  been  likewise  contemplated  in  the 
record  of  the  Temptation  ; for  in  neither  of  these  in- 
stances at  least  could  the  power  of  imagination  account 


• “ Thy  way  bin  the  thy  path  in  great  waters.*'  Pudm  lxxrii. 
v.  19. 

“ The  L>rd  »»  mightier  than  mighty  wav**."  Pmlm  xciii.  v.  4,  et 

««hA«. 


for  the  phenomenon.  In  the  first  the  divine  patient  h!iiu»try  ui 
was  above  its  delusions,  in  the  other  the  brute  was  as  Cfcnn. 
much  below  it  • v ■- 

IV.  Ilia  Institutions. 

In  the  first  rude  state  of  language,  signs,  gestures,  Symbol* 
and  actions  were  no  doubt  the  chief  mode  of  expressing  long  retain- 
all  ideas.  But  in  Religion,  custom  being  more  sacred  ^ *n  «*l*‘ 
than  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  the  primitive 
vehicle  of  thought  continued  here  longest  in  use,  and 
was  still  the  chief  form  of  worship  for  ages  alter  lan- 
guage became  more  intelligible  than  signs  und  symbols. 

In  proof  of  this,  we  may  observe  the  great  proportion 
of  the  latter  which  was  preserved  in  the  Religious 
service  of  the  Israelites. 

As  the  progress  oflanguage  advanced,  the  primitive  Chnfiun 
usage  gradually  declined,  and  in  the  last  establishment  symbol* 
of  Religion  only  two  symbolical  Institutions  were  ap- 
pointed, Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

These,  then,  we  might  expect  to  find  expressing  the  Tktirobjaeu 
most  important  truths  of  that  last  Revelation,  in  a form 
intelligible  to  the  Savage  as  well  as  to  the  Philosopher, 
to  men  of  all  languages,  and  in  all  ages ; and  that 
such  is  the  instruction  which  they  convey  is  obvious. 

The  great  topics  of  our  Lord's  preaching  were  Repen- 
tance and  Faith.  The  result  of  Repentance  was — that 
men  were  freed  from  the  influence  of  sinful  habits. 

This,  in  metaphorical  language,  would  he  a cleansing 
from  Sin,  and  in  embodied  metaphor  or  symbol,  the  act 
of  washing.  Again,  the  result  of  Faith  was  forgiveness 
of  sins  through  the  Atoucinent  made  by  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  this  is  set  forth  by  the  Bread  and 
Wine  in  the  Eucharist. 

But  why  not,  it  may  be  said,  in  this  latter,  as  in  the  Tbeirdu- 
forraer  Sacrament,  adopt  the  most  direct  und  exact  re-  tiactioa. 
presentation  of  the  scene  so  recorded,  such  as  would 
be  the  flesh  and  blood  of  an  animal  ? Hie  case  ap- 
pears to  be  this : the  Atouement  was  so  represented 
before  the  event  took  place,  because  a greater  exactness 
was  requisite  to  render  the  agreement  of  the  event 
with  its  type  so  apparent  as  to  be  easily  recognised 
and  admitted ; but  so  close  a resemblance  not  being 
uecessary  in  a commemorative  symbol,  (the  event 
being  already  known,  and  the  connection  between  them 
admitted)  that  symbol  was  changed,  to  prevent  any 
confusion  between  the  old  rite,  which  was  Prophetic, 
and  the  new  one,  which  was  Commemorative  ; between 
the  Jewish  sacrifice,  which  had  no  independent  and 
inherent  efficacy,  and  the  Christiau  sacrifice  which 
possessed  it. 

Christ  instituted  both  these  Sacraments,  and  no  more  Probable 
than  these,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  he  officiated  only  rewon*  *hy 
in  the  Holy  Supper.  A distinction  which,  considering 
the  importance  he  attached  to  both,  can  hardly  be  sup-  ^ipuied. 
posed  accidental.  Indeed  a design  of  making  the  dis- 
tinction (whatever  that  desigu  was)  may  perhaps  be 
perceived  in  several  of  his  Parables,  and  still  more  in 
that  most  allegorical  of  all  his  Miracles,  the  conversion 
of  water  into  wine.  The  water  when  made  wine  was 
then,  and  not  till  then,  placed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  of  the  feast  to  be  dispensed. 

That  our  Lord  foresaw  the  impious  notion  which 
would  creep  into  his  Church  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  Bread  and  Wine  administered  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
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Hittory.  officiated  himself  to  render  it*  absurdity  more  palpable ; 
v— .y-— / but  that  in  Baptism  there  being  no  occasion  for  a 
similar  precaution,  he  therefore  did  not  officiate  in  that 
also,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  But  the  distinction 
mav  also  have  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the  things 
signified  by  the  two  Sacraments.  They  being,  as  it 
were,  an  epitome  of  the  Christian  scheme  ; Baptism 
represents  the  agency  of  the  Comforter,  the  Eucharist 
the  agency  of  the  Son. 

The  admission  into  Christ's  Church  was  the  work, 
not  of  the  Lord  himself,  but  of  his  disciple*  tilled  with 
tlic  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  ceremony  of  that  admission 
was  Baptism.  But  the  redemption  of  those  so  admitted 
was  the  work  of  Christ,  and  of  this  the  Eucharist  was 
a symbolical  pledge.  By  Baptism  we  are  aaid  to  be 
sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption,  and  we  are  baptized 
unto  his  death. 

Tli«  Lori'*  Besides  these  Institutions  our  Lord  appointed  one 
Prayer.  Form  of  Prayer,  which  (beyond  its  obvious  character  as 
a model  and  a sanction  for  other  forms)  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  Sacru- 
ments.  us  uniting  with  them  to  form  a peculiar  illus- 
tration and  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
One  Form  of  Prayer  was  appointed,  aud  that  addressed 
to  the  Father  ; one  Sacrament  was  instituted  declaring 
the  office  of  the  Son ; one  more  declaring  the  office  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

V.  His  Prophecia. 

A Prophecy  is  a miracle  performed  for  posterity,  and 
to  our  Lord's  Prophecies  the  same  observation  applies 
as  to  his  Miracles.  One  intent  of  them  was  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  mission:  “ Now  I tell  you  before  it 
come,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass  ye  may  believe  that 
I am  he.’’  So  considered,  the  Prophecies  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a portion  of  his  ministry.  But,  like 
his  Miracles,  they  were  also  the  vehicles  of  instruction, 
and  this  view  of  them  falls  under  the  present  subject  of 
remark.  They  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
four  heads,  os  treating 

1.  Of  Himself. 

2.  Of  his  Church  or  Religion. 

3.  Of  certain  Individuals  of  his  Church. 

4.  Of  the  Jewish  Church  or  Religion. 


1.  Concerning  Himself 

Their  pie-  Christ,  in  delivering  Prophecies  concerning  himself, 
venincacs  may  be  considered  as  employed  in  framing  an  index  to 
Pmrih  ' " the  wor^  he  had  in  hand.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 

ro|*  icms  pORe  that  those  points  which  he  thus  selected  were  by 
him  considered  as  the  leading  features  of  it,  and  were 
selected  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  them  especially, 
and  above  all  others. 

Accordingly  he  foretold  his  betrayal,  his  death,  his 
resurrection,  his  ascension,  and  his  second  coming. 
Now  if  he  had  merely  marked  these  for  special  notice 
by  the  finger  of  Prophecy,  and  left  the  doctrines  arising 
out  of  them  to  l>e  gathered  from  other  parts  of  his  own 
discourses,  or  from  the  preaching  and  writings  of  his 
inspired  servants,  (as  is  the  case  to  a certain  extent,) 
still,  to  these  doctrines  would  belong  a character  of 
importance,  corresponding  to  that  bestowed  on  the 
events  by  hiB  notice  of  them.  But  his  Prophecies  urc 
frequently  not  only  predictive,  but  explanatory ; de- 
claring at  once  the  event  to  be,  and  the  meaning  and 


intent  of  it.  Thus,  in  foretelling  his  death,  the  pre-  Miswery  „f 
diction  conveys  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

“ As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  lie  lifted  up,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life."  “ I am  the  good  shepherd,  the  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.''  TTiese  and 
similar  predictions  then,  when  accomplished,  became  a 
commentary  on  the  events.  As  in  the  first  mentioned 
for  instance,  when  he  was  seen  lifted  up  on  the  cross, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  by  this  means  it  was 
effected,  that  " whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life," 

2.  Concerning  hi*  Church. 

A didactic  character  may  also  be  traced  in  the  Pro- 
phecies relating  to  his  Church  or  Kingdom  on  Earth. 

Viewed  as  the  display  of  foreknowledge,  they  are,  like 
other  Prophecies,  only  Miracles  in  reserve,  the  germ  of 
evidence  which  time  was  to  unfold  and  bring  to  matu- 
rity. But  the  application  of  these  Prophecies  to  a spe-  fnstrucw>»a 
cific  purpose  of  instruction,  is  the  circumstance  which 
entitles  them  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Saviour’s  ,hera 
ministry.  It  is  said  that  “ holy  men"  of  old  spake  not 
of  themselves,  but  as  “ the  Holy  Spirit  moved  them." 

Not  so  our  Lord.  He  was  not  the  instrument  of  Pro- 
phecy, but  Prophecy  was  an  instrument  in  hia  hands, 
employed  at  his  discretion,  and  so  employed  as  to  make 
a part  of  bis  didactic  ministry. 

Speaking  of  his  Church,  he  sometimes  alludes  to  it  us  Pmpfcer;  ni 
already  established  ; sometimes  he  points  to  the  process  0>e  ™. 
by  which  that  object  was  to  be  accomplished.  Of  the  ^**0**' 
former  subject,  the  leading  topic  was  thwt  his  Church  ^ 
was  to  embrace  within  its  pale  all  the  world.  Con-  tjanify. 
trusted  with  its  origin,  it  was  as  the  stately  tree  com- 
pared with  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang,  and  as  a 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  mass,  even  so  his  little 
family  of  believers  were  to  impart  the  gift  which  they 
hud  received  from  him,  not  to  any  one  favoured  people 
or  sect,  but  to  all  nations.  Occasionally,  too,  his  Church 
is  represented  as  a field  in  which  tares  had  sprung  up, 
or  by  images  of  a like  import. 

Now,  keeping  all  this  in  view,  let  us  call  to  mind 
how  much  the  early  progress  of  the  Gospel  was  impeded 
by  the  Jewish  prejudices  respecting  the  nature  of  a 
Divine  dispensation,  which  even  those  who  were  converts 
to  Christianity  could  not  conceive  to  be  a thing  intended 
alike  lor  Gentile  and  Jew.  The  ideas  of  a Divine  dis- 
pensation and  of  a chosen  people  were  nearly  inse- 
parable. What  then  could  be  more  appropriate  and 
useful,  than  that  our  Lord's  Prophecies  concerning  his 
Church  should  point  chiefly  to  its  universality  ? In 
this  point  of  view  they  were  instruction,  reproof,  and 
prevention  of  error. 

Again,  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  establishing  of  Of  ihed.flt- 
his  Church  are  lull  of  the  difficulties  and  distresses  calty  of  iu 
which  awaited  those  who  were  employed  in  this  work.  prop****** 
The  very  assurance  that  the  gates  of  Hell  should  not 
prevail  against  the  fabric  they  were  appointed  to  rear, 
is  an  implied  declaration  of  extreme  peril  to  be  expected ; 
as  the  promise  thui  he  would  be  with  them  always 
denotes  that  they  should  always  need  him.  Of  what 
use  now  could  this  view  of  the  matter  be  to  his  followers 
in  their  arduous  enterprise?  that  is,  of  whut  use,  beyond 
the  evidence  arising  from  the  fulfilment  of  Prophecy  ? 

It  was,  doubtless,  no  small  consolation  to  them  to  know 
that  their  master  had  foreseen  all  their  difficulties,  and 
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ITwtwy.  provided  against  them.  But  there  appears  also  a fiir- 
— v— > ther  design.  Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  men  had 
imbibed  two  prejudices  which  were  inconsistent  with 
the  new  covenant : the  one,  that  Revelation  was  given 
to  a particular  people ; the  other,  that  Clod's  people 
were  to  expect  from  him  temporal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. As  the  former  notion  was  counteracted  by  the 
Prophecies  relating  to  the  universality  of  the  Gospel,  so 
the  latter  was  to  be  corrected,  by  presenting  to  their 
minds  continual  warnings  of  persecution,  hardship,  and 
death.  Agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments,  the  Jews  had  looked  for  a Messiah 
who  should  confer  on  his  followers  worldly  glory  and 
prosperity  ; but  these  earthly  motives  to  obedience  were 
henceforth  to  he  cast  out  of  Religion,  and  the  Prophecies 
in  question  were  placed  as  a guard  to  prevent  their 
re-entrance. 

We  should  say,  then,  that  the  Saviour’s  Prophecies 
relating  to  his  Church,  considered  as  part  of  his  didactic 
ministry,  were  designed  principally  to  correct  the  erro- 
neous notion,  that  that  Church  was  to  be  established 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Jewish  dispensation  which 
it  was  to  supersede. 

3.  Concerning  certain  Individuals. 


Three  Prophecies  relating  to  St.  Peter  are  recorded 
in  the  Gospels.  Of  these  the  most  important  will  be 
first  considered. 

Matt.**.  “ Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I build 
*8.  . my  Church  ; and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
explains jt,  Atiei  I will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shall  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ; and  whatsoever  thou 
shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'* 

As  we  have  no  clue  to  any  connection  between  this 
saying  and  any  future  supremacy  vested  in  the  Apostle 
because  of  it,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a Prophecy  of 
the  part  he  was  to  occupy  rather  than  an  appointment, 
and  as  such  its  didactic  character  will  he  here  examined. 

By  many  indeed  the  words  are  understood  as  having 
no  peculiar  reference  to  St.  Peter,  or  rather  as  declaring 
no  more  concerning  him  than  is  elsewhere  declared  of 
the  other  Apostles.  And,  indeed,  if  Peter  had  been 
the  Apostle’s  original  name,  and  not  applied  to  him  by 
our  Lord  himself,  as  if  on  account  of  some  peculiar 
quality  which  he  possessed,  it  might  l>e  fairly  argued, 
that  our  Lord's  language  to  him  only  differed  from  that 
which  he  addressed  to  the  others,  in  being  an  allusion 
to  his  name.  But  the  name  was  obviously  given  him 
because  of  his  future  destination,  not  that  destination 
so  expressed  because  of  the  name.  Bishop  Marsh,* 
accordingly,  has  applied  the  Prophecy  to  him  ns  to  the 
founder  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  which  was.  us  he 
contends,  more  peculiarly  the  Church  of  Christ.  Hi* 
argument  certainly  rests  upon  the  surest  ground,  the 
result.  St.  Peter  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Church 
universal,  hut  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

The  image*  of  which  the  Prophecy  is  composed  are 
a Rock— a Church  built  on  it — the  gates  of  Hell — and 
the  Key*.  At  least,  these  are  oil  the  images  contained 
in  that  portion  of  the  Prophecy  which  was  addressed  to 
SL  Peter,  and  to  none  else.  Now,  whatever  meaning 
we  choose  to  elicit  from  them,  it  will  hardly  he  denied, 

* Sec  Comparmltre  t’w,  itc. 


on  a moment’s  consideration,  that  they  were  amongst  Mioiary  >.{ 
the  most  familiar  to  Jewish  cars,  because  amongst  the  Ch»r«. 
most  common  of  their  Scriptural  figures.  Secondly, 
that  they  apply  in  their  literal  signification  most  re- 
markably to  the  Jewish  Temple,  its  situation,  and  other 
circumstances.  Built  on  a Rock — the  one  Church  of 
God  heretofore,  and  its  Keys  the  badge  of  authority  to 
him  who  held  them.  Tlml  Church  was  now  given 
over  to  the  gates  of  Hades,  and  the  Christian  Church 
was  to  he  established  instead. 

Accordingly  in  this  Prophecy,  concerning  the  founder 
of  the  new  Church  at  Jerusalem,  our  Lord  has  crowded 
together  some  of  the  most  familiar  Jewish  image*,  and 
those  of  a kind  calculated  to  recti  the  ancient  Temple 
to  men’s  minds.  Now,  however  obscure  his  language 
might  become  to  others,  by  reason  of  this  assemblage 
of  national  figures,  to  the  Jews  it  would  on  that  very 
account  lie  the  more  explicit,  and  they  would  the  more 
readily  recognise  it,  as  intended  more  particularly  for 
them.  We  hear  of  no  doubts  originating  in  these 
words,  ns  to  St.  Peter’s  dominion — no  question,  in  short, 
ubout  the  meaning,  agitated  in  the  early  Church. 

When  St.  Peter  took  on  him  the  ministry  of  the  cir- 
cumcision, and  still  more  on  hi*  first  preaching  at 
Jerusalem,  the  converted  Jew  remembered  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  understood  that  the  former 
Temple  was  now  consigned  to  destruction,  and  the  new 
one  in  the  hands  of  him  who  bore  the  office  designated 
by  the  Keys. 

One  remark  may  be  ndded  in  further  illustration  of 
this  Prophecy,  which  from  its  misapplication  has  as- 
sumed an  importance  beyond  any  which  would  attach 
to  it  from  it*  natural  character.  The  amazing  size  of 
the  alone*  employed,  both  in  the  foundation  and  the 
superstructure  of  the  Temple,  was  a subject  of  general 
admiration.*  Accordingly  the  disciples  are  said,  on 
one  occasion,  to  have  pointed  them  out  to  our  Lord, 
with  some  degree  of  national  vanity : “ Muster,  see 
what  manner  of  stones,  and  what  buildings  are  here ; 
and  Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto  them,  Seest  thou 
these  great  buildings?  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another  which  shall  not  Ik*  thrown  down.”  Now 
after  this  read  the  Prophecy  in  question,  and  it  will 
seem  nearly  in  so  many  words  a negation  concerning 
St.  Peter's  Church  of  that  fate  which  was  affirmed  of 
the  Temple  and  it*  service.  In  St.  Murk’s  account, 

(which  is  the  one  quoted,)  it  is  said  that  one  of  the 
disciples  made  the  remark,  and  as  St.  Peter's  name  is 
afterward*  first  mentioned  amongst  those  who  made 
further  inquiries  respecting  the  overthrow  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  it  is  rather  probable  that  he  was  the  one. 

Perhaps,  then,  our  Saviour  might  have  been  calling  to 
his  remembrance  this  conversation,  (for  it  seems  at  the 
time  to  have  excited  no  ordinary  interest,)  when  he 
told  him  that  not  such  should  be  the  materials,  nor 
such  the  fate  of  the  new  house  of  God  at  Jerusalem. 

Tlie  Apostle  had  just  acknow  ledged  him  as  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  and  our  Lord's  reply  was  as  if  he  had 
said,  “ Simon,  thou  didst  heretofore  extol  the  Temple 
and  its  foundation  Rock,  but  in  Jerusalem  shall  be  built 
a nobler  edifice,  not  by  a Moses,  an  Elias,  or  any  mere 
Prophet,  but  by  him  whom  thou  hast  discovered  to  he 
the  Sod  of  the  living  God.  And  thou  nlialt  find  thyself 

• See  Josephus's  description, (De  Bello  JuiL  lih.  vi.  c.  6,  *x-*»d*m 

Ruftnum.)  l»  ti r»ui»nr«  «■»  ply iff  L*»  riv  l.KmMT*t 

— «l  2*  ran  rotvran  /« MiXUr*  JUU  T«  mvrtrt  iff*. 
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llirtory.  a firmer  foundation  atone  to  that  building  than  those 
1 of  which  thou  didst  once  boast  unto  me.1''  The  two  re- 
(|WM“VI'  maining  Prophecies  concerning  St.  Peter  appear  to  have 
(•Umwii  been  intended  as  instructive,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to 
the  individual.  That  which  foretold  his  denial  of  his 
Master  conveying  a rebuke  for  self-confidence,  whilst 
that  which  described  his  ignominious  death,  was  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  him,  who,  of  all  the  Apostles,  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  solicitude  about  the  temporal 
kingdom  attributed  to  the  Mcssiuh. 


John,  xxi. 
21.  ex- 
planed. 


St.  John. 

M If  llus  man  tarry  lit!  I come,  what  ii  that  to  the*." 

What  was  affirmed  in  these  words  concerning  St. 
John,  was  applied  on  another  occasion  to  others  whose 
names  are  not  specified.  “ Hint  be  some  standing 
here  who  shall  not  taste  death,  rill  they  see  the  Son  of 
man  coming  in  his  kingdom. ”t  The  didactic  use  of  these 
prophecies  seems  to  have  been  to  check  the  erroneous 
notion,  that  whenever  Christ  spoke  of  his  “ coming" 
it  meant  his  coming  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day. 
For  the  expression,  “ shall  not  taste  death  until,  Ac." 
rather  implies  that  those  persons  should  afterwards 
taste  death  ; and  that  this  expression  concerning  St. 
John  was  intended  only  to  convey  the  .same  meaning, 
we  learn  from  that  Apostle  himself : “ Then  went 
this  saying  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  dis- 
ciple should  not  die;  yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  him, 
lie  shall  not  die,  but.  If  I will  that  he  tarry  till  I 
come,”  Ac. 


Juda * Tic  a riot. 

Mali.  xxn.  As  our  Lord  was  to  be  betrayed  by  one  of  his  Apos- 
I?’  *V  '*  Mcms  ku*  natural  this  should  be  made  the  sub- 

p *n<rd.  of  Prophecy  by  him,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possible 

objection  respecting  his  want  of  foresight  in  the  choice 
of  the  twelve.  Such,  then,  might  have  been  the  pri- 
mary design  of  this  Prophecy.  But,  like  his  others, 
its  record  might  have  been  intended  to  convey  also 
some  instruction  to  the  Church  in  after  times — even 
to  us. 

Iudeed  it  cannot  but  strike  one  as  remarkable,  not 
that  he  should  be  betrayed,  but  that  his  betrayal  (and 
that  by  one  of  his  own  friends)  should  be  made  a neces- 
sary part  in  his  scheme  of  life  as  marked  out  for  him 
in  undent  Prophecy,  and  that  he  should  point  to  it,  as 
to  one  of  those  important  figures  in  the  great  Pro- 
phetic painting  at  which  we  ore  to  pause  aud  learn 
something. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  occur  to  most  of  our  readers,  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  betrayal  were  such  as  to  make 
it  highly  probable  that  Judas  did  not  intend  the  death 
of  his  Master,  but  rather  designed  to  force  him  to  an 
open  declaration  of  himself  as  a temporal  King ; the 
character  under  which  he  was  at  that  lime  obstinately  con- 


• Hm  leader  may  li*re  repair*  In  b«  reminded  of  the  remark 
already  made  on  the  recurrence  of  the  tune  topic*  in  th*  various  tiis  • 
fxjurtnv  of  our  Lord. 

Hill,  after  *11,  ibe  Protestant  advocate  ne*d  not  be  >enr  solicitous 
* rout  willing  tbe  precise  import  ol  the  “grsnl  to  St.  Peter/'  as  it 
ha»  been  called  ; that  ii,  a*  far  « it  affects  the  controversy  between 
Protmtanu  and  Papist*  ; for,  whatever  kind  of  fo**4atiw  St.  Peter 
wa*  to  the  Chiircn,  it  is  oinimt  that  tbe  im*|fe  employed  in  the 
metaphor  exclude*  the  notion  of  a utcet9$i«*  of  pertctu  ttmilarlm 
(tmcsufMcnf.  Mill  ch.  xxvi.  v.  31.  Mark,  lb.  xiv.  v,  17. 
John,  ch.  xiii,  v.  38,  and  rh.  xxi.  r.  18. 
t Matt  ch.  xvi.  v.  28.  Mark,  d»,  ix.  r.  1.  Lake,  ch.  is.  v.  28. 


templaied  even  by  his  most  faithful  followers.  Other-  Ministry  of 
wise,  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  his  Christ, 
behaviour  at  the  last  supper.  As,  for  instance,  that  he  *^v  ^ 

should  leave  the  mom  to  execute  his  purpose,  knowing 
that  our  I«onl  was  aware  whither  he  was  going,  and 
with  what  intent.  Doubtless  he  thought,  that  if  his 
stratagem  succeeded,  his  impatient  zeal  would  not  only 
have  been  excused,  but  even  honoured  and  rewarded. 

The  rejection  of  the  wages  of  his  guilt  too,  the  natural 
result  of  severe  disappointment,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  this  view. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Apostles  considered 
the  crime  of  Judas  simply  as  an  act  of  treachery  or 
treason.  He  is  not  called  murderer,  bloody,  or  inhuman, 
but  traitor.  Regarding  the  Church  as  a Kingdom  of 
which  Christ  is  the  head,  his  offence  was  not  so  pro- 
perly Moral  as  Political.  It  was  a presumptuous  at- 
tempt to  change  the  constitution  of  that  Kingdom,  by 
introducing  into  it  the  pomp  and  power  of  this  world. 

And  if  so,  this  Prophecy  might  have  served  (among 
many  others  more  obviously  framed  with  this  view,)  to 
warn  the  Apostles  and  their  successors,  not  to  betray 
the  holy  charge  with  which  they  were  intrusted,  by 
attempting,  whether  from  motives  of  avarice  and  am- 
bition, or  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  support  of 
Heaven,  to  convert  Christ's  spiritual  crown  into  au 
earthly  one. 


Prophecy  concerning  Mary. 

The  incident  which  gave  occasion  to  this  was  the  Mait.  ix»i. 
anointing  the  Lord’s  feet  by  Mary,  who  is  said  to  have  Ij* ; Mark, 
been  the  sister  to  Lazarus;  and  the  Prophecy  was,J*T-9;. 

4‘  Wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  exalaiwil.  * 
world,  there  shall  also  this  that  this  woman  hath  done 
be  told  for  a memorial  of  her."  Our  Lord  adds  the 
reason  why  he  made  a circumstance  apparently  so  tri- 
vial the  occasion  of  so  marked  a Prophetic  declaration, 

" for  in  that  she  hath  done  it,  she  hath  done  it  for  my 
burial."  It  would  seem  therefore,  that  he  wished  to 
point  to  some  connection  between  his  death  and  his 
anointing,  and  this  connection  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained by  the  conversation  which  subsequently  took 
place  between  him  and  his  disciples,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  nature  of  his  Kingdom.  Hitherto  he 
had  borne  the  form  mid  office  of  a servant  or  minister, 
but  his  work  was  now  done,  and  as  Samuel  of  old 
entered  the  guard -room  and  anointed  Saul  King  over 
Israel,  so  Mary  came  in  to  anoint  Jesus  on  his  ap- 
proaching entrance  upon  his  Kingdom.  Immediately 
after  this  took  place  Judas  went  out  to  betray  him,  and 
a discussion  commenced  respecting  the  rank  his  fol- 
lowers were  to  hold  in  his  Kingdom,  as  if  arising  out  of 
some  remark  which  he  had  made  on  what  Mary  had 
done.  Lastly,  we  read  his  declaration,  “ I appoint 
unto  you  a Kingdom  as  my  Futher  hath  appointed  unto 
me,  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  King- 
dom, and  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel." 


Nathaniel  and  the  Thief  on  the  Crot$. 

There  are  two  other  Prophetic  declarations  which  our  John,  i.  5 1 ; 
Lord  made  to  individuals  and  which  may  seem  to  xxui. 
require  notice  in  the  view  here  taken  of  his  Prophecies. 

The  first  is  that  to  Nathaniel.  “ Hereafter  yc  shall  **  10 
see  Heaven  open,  and  the  Angels  of  God  asceuding  and 
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Notary,  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man.*’  But.  if  this  he 
-'“v'-*''1'  applicable  inaeed  to  Nathaniel  individually,  for  it  is 
expressed  in  the  plural,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
general  figurative  allusion  to  those  signs  of  divine 
communication,  the  Miracles,  by  which  he  was  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  is 
not  therefore  specific  enough  to  be  classed  among  the 
Prophecies. 

The  other  was  a Prophetic  promise  relating  to  a state 
beyond  the  ordinary  use  of  Prophecy.  We  cannot  re- 
cognise its  fulfilment,  nor  was  it,  from  its  very  nature, 
made  with  the  common  object  and  intent  of  all  his 
prophecies  " that  when  these  things  come  to  pass  ye 
may  know  that  I am  he.’’  It  is  therefore  rather  to  be 
classed  with  his  other  revelations  of  a future  state,  and 
as  such  belongs  not  to  the  present  point  of  our  iuquiry. 


4.  Concerning  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 


Mark,  xm. 

2. 

Luke,  *ix. 
44. 

Luke,  juu. 
6 

Mark,  xiii. 

25 

Luke,  sxi. 
36. 


The  Holy  City  and  the  Temple,  together  with  the 
existence  of  the  Jews  as  a nation,  comprised  the  ex- 
ternals of  the  old  dispensation.  All  that  was  real  and 
vital  in  that  dispensation  had  been  done  away  with  on 
the  opening  of  our  Lord's  mission ; but  the  dosing 
scene  which  was  to  annihilate  the  outward  form,  thus 
deprived  of  its  living  principle,  was  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  and  the  dispersion  of  its  wor- 
shippers. The  visible  Church  having  been  ever  regarded 
as  coexistent  with,  and  inseparable  from,  the  dispen- 
sation itself,  the  total  removal  of  the  former  was  the 
sign  and  pledge  that  the  latter  was  indeed  taken  away. 
Until  this  event  the  slow-believing  Jew  might  have  hud 
some  plea  for  asserting,  that  **  in  Jewry  alone  was  God 
known,”  and  “ that  Jerusalem  was  still  the  place 
where  men  ought  to  worship;”  but  the  prophetic  finger 
which  charactered  its  downfal  wrote  a language,  the 
interpretation  of  which  was  well  understood  to  be,  “ The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  departed  from  thee.” 

No  wonder  then  that  our  Lord  should  dwell  on  this 
subject  with  such  minuteness  and  solemnity  as  to  give 
the  Prophecy  an  air  of  importance  beyond  all  his  others. 
He  came  to  do  away  with  the  old  covenant  and  to  establish 
the  new.  This  was  his  work,  and  with  reference  to  this, 
the  propriety  of  those  expressions  whereby  he  announces 
himself  as  the  author  of  this  formal  consummation  of 
his  ministry  is  obvious.  Looking  to  the  established 
line  of  our  remarks,  we  may  expect  to  find,  loo,  the 
diduct ic  tendency  of  such  a Prophecy  bearing  upon 
some  point  of  proportionate  consequence  ; and  a brief 
analysis  of  the  structure  of  its  language  will  show  that 
such  is  remarkably  the  case.  That  language  may  be 
arranged  under  three  heads: 

1.  The  literal  descriptions  of  the  events  prophecied  ; 
for  instance,  *•  As  for  these  things  which  ye  behold,  the 
days  will  come  in  the  which  there  shall  not  be  left  one 
■tone  upon  another.” 

2.  The  metaphorical,  or  rather  hieroglyphic  language 
adopted  from  the  Jewish  Scripture,*,  especially  the  Pro- 
phets ; for  instance,  **  The  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall 
fall  down  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  heaven  shall 
be  shaken. *’ 

8.  The  third  source  of  imagery  is  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  second  coming  to  judge  the  world ; and  as  in 
this  is  suspended  the  moral  of  the  Prophecy,  to  this  our 
further  remarks  will  be  confined. 

Up  to  the  period  of  our  Saviour’s  Advent,  the  pro- 

vol.  x. 


gress  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  had  been  so  ordained  Ministry  of 
as  to  be  made  applicable  in  its  several  successive  parts 
to  ihe  Christian,  when  it  should  be  given;  applicable, 
as  the  type  to  its  counterpart,  the  shadow  to  its  sub- 
stance. The  history  of  the  Jewish  Church  is,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  inspired  wisdom,  a series  of 
Prophecies  or  emblems  designed  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
Christian.  When  our  Saviour  came,  and  commenced 
his  ministry,  the  closing  scene  of  the  old  Covenant  was 
all  that  remained ; and  here,  by  a reversed  order,  the 
closing  scene  of  the  Christian  dispensation  was  made 
to  furnish  the  instruments  and  emblems  of  Prophecy  for 
the  end  of  the  Jewish.  We  shall  first  explain  what  we 
mean  by  (his  assertion,  and  then  point  out  the  didactic 
tendency  of  the  Prophecy  so  established. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  say,  that  our  Lord  has  blended 
in  this  Prophecy  the  events  of  the  last  day  with  those 
of  the  downfal  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  not  a complete 
view  of  the  case,  and  hardly  a correct  one  as  far  as  it 
does  go.  His  use  of  these  mysterious  images  should 
rather  be  considered  the  same  as  his  use  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic symbols  of  ancient  Prophecy  ; that  is,  they  are 
employed  in  the  Prophecy  only  in  their  secondary  and 
symbolical  meaning.  When,  for  instance,  we  read, 
that  the  Lord  **  will  send  his  Angels  and  gather  toge- 
ther his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  the  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other.”  the  only  meaning  of  the  description 
in  this  place  wcv  contend  is,  that  which  relates  to  the 
fate  of  his  elect  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We 
do  not  deny  that  it  is  capable  of  another  interpretation, 
and  that  it  is  a description  of  part  of  the  last  day's 
eventful  scene ; nay  more,  we  should  say,  that  is 
its  literal  and  original  meaning  ; and  so  we  should  say 
of  the  expressions.  " the  stars  falling  from  heaven,”  and 
••  the  sun  being  turned  into  darkness,”  that  if  they 
were  not  taking  a part  as  it  were  in  the  figurative 
representation  of  Prophecy,  they  would  signify  the 
actual  derangement  of  the  heavenly  system.  But  as,  in 
this  latter  case,  the  descriptions  are  here  introduced 
only  in  their  secondary'  application,  so  we  may  conclude 
that  in  the  former  instance  the  same  only  is  intended. 

For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  revelation  con- 
cerning the  last  day  contained  in  these  Prophecies  had 
been  previously  detailed  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
revelation  had  been  already  made,  and  this  was  only 
an  adaption  of  its  imagery  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  propriety  of  this  method  is  another  ques- 
tion ; but  those  who  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
intricate  and  unnatural,  should  remember  that  the 
revealed  circumstances  of  the  last  day  had  to  the  mind 
of  a believer  already  assumed  the  form  and  certainty  of 
recorded  events,  and  admitted,  in  an  address  to  him,  of 
the  same  use  as  historical  facts.  For,  to  a believer, 
what  is  Prophecy  but  anticipated  history  ? 

Such  appears*  to  be  the  tme  character  of  this  Pro- 
phecy. At  the  same  time,  that  some  indistinctness  and 
confusion  should  exist  in  a cursory  view  of  it  is  natural 
enough,  considering  that  a portion  of  its  imagery  is 
derived  from  a state  of  things  which  ” eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive.”  It  is  the  necessary  result  of  our 
want  of  an  appropriate  and  literal  language  for  un- 
earthly revelation.  All  description  of  such  mysteries 
can  only  be  composed  of  terms  adopted  or  metaphorical, 
and  where  (as  in  this  Prophecy)  a second  transfer  of 
these  terms  has  been  made,  it  is  not  immediately  obvi- 
ous, whether  the  objects  from  which  that  language  is 
4 t 
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History,  borrowed  be  those  whose  original  property  it  is,  or 
— -V'—-'  those  others  which  hare  invaded  it,  and  taken  posses- 
sion for  want  of  a language  of  their  own. 

Rut  if  the  introduction  of  these  topics  into  the  Pro- 
phecy in  question  was  not  made  with  a view  to  re- 
veal the  mysteries  of  the  last  day,  what  was  the  intent  ? 
For  this  we  must  revert  to  the  introductory  remurk, 
that  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  represented  the  fate  of  the 
old  dispensation.  Now  if  the  end  of  the  world  was  to 
the  Christian  dispensation  what  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  was  to  the  Mosaic,  the  inference  forced  on 
men's  minds  by  having  these  two  corresponding  events 
continually  brought  in  close  connection  before  them 
was,  that  Christianity  t ras  the  Jinal  covenant  of  God 
with  mow,  that  Christ  having  once  come,  we  were 
never  to  look  tor  another ; another  Preacher  of  Righte- 
ousness ; another  Prophet ; another  Lord ; another 
Mediator;  another  Redeemer. 

That  such  was  actually  the  impression  wrought  by 
these  means  on  the  earliest  ages,  may  be  not  unfairly 
presumed,  from  the  transition  which  soon  took  place 
in  the  application  of  the  terms,  “ the  last  days,"  the  “ end 
of  the  world,"  &c.  First  adopted  as  descriptive  of  the 
end  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  hint  they  continually  afforded, 
by  the  mode  of  their  use,  that  Christianity  was  the  final 
dispensation,  they  gradually  came  to  be  used  for  the 
whole  Christian  period , considered  in  that  light.  Thus 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (the  main  object  of  which  is 
this  very  point)  opens  with  a contrast  between  the  old 
and  the  new  Covenants,  and  designates  the  period  of 
the  latter  by  “ these  last  days.”  “ God  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  unto  the  fathers  in 
time  past  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  day  a spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son.” 

The  sum  of  all  this  is,  that  the  images  of  the  end  of 
the  world  were  first  employed  in  our  Saviour’s  Pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if,  using  hieroglyphics,  he  had  expressed 
that  event  by  a picture  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  world  was  to  end,  that  the  choice  was 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  the  doctrine 
that  Christianity  was  the  final  dispensation  of  God  to 
mankind,  and  that  from  the  impression  thus  produced 
the  phrases  of  “ the  last  days,”  the  “ end  of  the  world,” 
&c.  came  to  siguify  the  whole  period  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  viewed  in  the  light  of  God's  final  cove- 
nant with  his  creatures. 

The  Temptation  and  Transfiguration. 

There  are  two  events  in  our  Saviour’s  history,  which 
although  not  generally  considered  as  making  part  of 
his  ministry  to  man,  yet  are  so  far  mysteriously  con- 
nected with  it  as  to  deserve  a particular  notice.  The 
first  is 

The  Temptation. 

In  the  various  expositions  of  this,  more  perhaps  than 
of  any  other  passage  of  Scripture,  Theologians  appear 
not  unfrequently  to  have  mistaken  their  proper  province. 
Exercising  all  their  ingenuity  in  the  unprofitable  attempt 
to  explain  the  real  nature  of  those  mysteries  which 
God  has  di«closed  to  us,  instead  of  their  reference  to  us, 
they  have  made  this  as  well  as  many  other  awful  and 
glorious  spectacles  of  Revelation  subjects  of  contem- 
plation and  wonder,  rather  than  symbols  of  instruction. 
Revelation  has  been  fitly  called  Light.  Its  great 
author  has  designated  himself  as  Light.  But  it  is  a 


light  to  see  by,  not  to  gaze  at.  It  is  analogous,  not  Ministry  of 
to  any  dazzling  meteor  in  the  appearances  of  Nature,  or  Christ, 
to  any  splendid  spectacle  produced  by  Art,  but  to  that  v— — 
glorious  luminary,  which  is  not  the  less  serviceable  in 
enabling  us  to  be  sure  of  our  path  that  we  cannot 
steadfastly  behold  it. 

Out  of  this  arises  another  error.  Mistaking  the 
nature  of  Theological  knowledge,  we  naturally  mistake 
its  extent  and  limits.  If  a subject  be  proposed  to  us,  the 
real  nature  of  which  we  are  to  study,  it  seems  just  and 
reasonable  that  it  should  be  placed  before  us  in  a com- 
plete form.  If  Agriculture,  for  instance,  had  been  a 
subject  of  revelation,  men  would  doubtless  not  only 
have  been  instructed  in  the  right  method  of  preparing 
the  earth,  but  would  also  have  been  informed  of  the 
necessity  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  whatever  else  might 
be  requisite  to  secure  a complete  harvest.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Theologian  who  expects  »o  to  understand 
such  parts  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  ns  have  been 
revealed,  as  if  the  knowledge  were  absolute  and  not 
relative,  naturally  attempts  to  fill  up  the  scheme,  so  as 
to  make  all  appear  rational,  intelligible,  wise,  merciful, 

Ac.,  all  which  is  contrary  to  Scripture.  For  St.  Paul 
affirms,  in  the  first  place,  that  ” we  see  through  a glass 
darkly,”  and  secondly,  that  *‘  now  we  only  know  in 
part .”  Scenes  infinitely  more  mysterious,  unaccount- 
able, and  awful  than  the  Temptation,  or  even  than  the 
death  of  Christ,  may  have  taken  place  in  the  scheme  of 
man's  redemption,  of  which  we  know  no  more  than 
the  unborn  does  of  life.  And  even  with  regard  to 
those  points  which  are  revealed,  we  shall  strangely 
bewilder  ourselves  if  we  so  use  them,  as  forgetting 
that  they  are  lights  to  see  by,  not  to  look  at. 

The  character  and  design  of  the  Temptation  may 
perhaps  be  best  understood  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
Crucifixion.  The  former  wus  the  commencement,  the 
latter  the  close  of  Christ's  work.  They-  correspond 
too  in  one  remarkable  circumstance.  Each  was  the 
hour  of  Satan.  In  the  first  Christ  was  led  into  the 
wilderness  purposely  to  be  tempted  by  him,  and  that 
ended,  the  Devil  departed  from  him  **  for  a season.” 

That  the  concluding  scene  of  his  ministry  was  the 
occasion  when  he  was  permitted  to  return,  and  once 
more  to  display  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  power,  is  not 
only  probable  from  the  character  ofthe  event,  but  seems 
to  be  clearly  intimated  by  our  Saviour’s  words,  “This 
is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness  ;”  “ The  Prince 
of  this  world  cometh.” 

Now  the  great  object  of  Christ’s  Ministry  was  to 
undo  the  mischief  which  the  Evil  Being  had  done. 

And  this  was  twofold  : first,  he  hud  introduced  into 
the  world  Sin ; secondly,  he  had  introduced  Death. 

Now  it  is  admitted  by  all  rational  Christians,  that  the 
solemn  spectacle  on  the  Cross  had  reference  to  the 
latter.  Christ’s  death  there  is  said  to  be  vicarious,  that 
is,  he  died  instead  of  those  who  were  the  proper  subjects 
of  death.  “ He  died,  that  all  who  believe  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  In  other  words, 
he  died  for  his  Church.  In  the  mysterious  scene  of  the 
Crucifixion  he  may  be  considered  as  representing  the 
universal  Church,  undergoing  (as  it  must  collectively, 
and  in  its  members  separately)  the  mortal  decay  and 
dissolution  of  this  world,  but  escaping  from  the  spiritual 
evils  accompanying  that  decay  and  dissolution  in  a 
world  to  come.  Christ  died  and  rose  again  from  the 
dead,  in  order  to  exhibit  death  as  it  was  in  future  to  take 
place,  that  is,  separated  from  all  that  was  most  horrible 
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History*  jn  diverted  of  its  " terrors,'*  disarmed  of  its  " sting,” 
and  no  longer  the  same  death. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  the 
Temptation.  Satan  had  brought  into  the  world  Sin  us 
well  as  Death  ; Sin  before  Death ; its  forerunner,  und 
its  cause.  Now  the  Temptation  appears  to  have  been 
with  regard  to  Sin  what  the  Crucifixion  was  with  regard 
to  Death.  It  was  a vicarious  representation.  Christ 
was  first  templed  instead  of  his  Church,  and  afterwards 
died  instead  of  it.  But,  as  his  death  did  not  imply 
that  his  Church  was  not  afterwards  to  be  subject  to 
mortality,  but  only  that  the  worst  and  most  peculiar 
evil  of  death  was  done  away  with  ; so,  with  regard  to 
the  Temptation,  he  was  tempted  instead  of  his  Church, 
not  in  order  that  his  Church  should  be  no  more  tempted, 
but  to  show  that  the  strongest  temptations  should  no  longer 
be  necessarily  fatal ; that  he  who  was  then  the  earthly 
abode  of  the  Godhead,  having  manifested  and  given  a 
specimen  of  the  curtailed  and  no  longer  resistless 
power  of  the  Evil  one,  his  followers  might  know  that 
when  he  left,  the  world,  and  God  was  manifested  in 
another  way,  namely,  bv  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  abode 
of  the  Godhead  on  earth  should  still  be  equally  secure 
against  temptation,  if  the  same  use  were  made  of  the 
same  power  “ working  in  it  that  his  Church,  which 
is  now  the  earthly  residence  of  the  Godhead,  and  whose 
members  ore  **  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  should 
still  indeed  be  tempted,  as  was  he  in  whom  "dwelt 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,”  but  like  him 
not  necessarily  unto  sin 

That  the  Temptation,  if  exhibited  with  this  view, 
should  have  some  Prophetic  reference  to  the  trials  of 
the  Church  in  successive  ages  is  natural.  We  should 
indeed  be  surprised  to  find  it  otherwise. t The  templa 
tions  of  individual  Christians  being  of  infinite  variety, 
and  being  besides  less  important  in  detail,  the  triuls  of 
the  Church  more  particularly  as  a body,  would  surely 
be  the  trials  pointed  to  by  this  mystery.  Especially 
too  as  it  was  the  Church,  and  not  any  individual  mem- 
bers, which  was  to  be  marked  as  finally  triumphant 
over  the  wiles  of  Satan. { 

Let  us  then  consider  what  have  been  the  temptations 
of  Christ’s  Church  since  its  establishment,  and  let  us 
compare  them  with  the  several  stages  of  this  singular 
and  mysterious  transaction. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  Devil  to  Christ  was,  that 
after  long  fasting  he  should  command  the  stones  to  be 
made  bread.  Now.  although  it  seems  by  no  means 
intended  that  the  order  of  the  Church's  trials  should  be 


• *'  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  day*,”  are  word*  which  can 
be  only  unJerstooJ  u implying  that  Christ  was  then  what  the  Jewish 
Temple  had  been,  and  what  the  Church  was  to  be.  «ii.  the  abode  of  the 
Godhead. 

f The  several  circumstances  of  the  temptation,  from  their  manifest 
reference  to  the  establishment  and  triala  of  the  Jewish  Church,  f the 
great  type  according  to  St.  Paul  of  the  Christiana,)  of  them  writes 
suggest  this  view  of  the  transaction.  Tbe  forty  days’  fast  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  an  unintentional  coincidence  with  the  forty  days 
during  which  Moees  was  in  the  mount  with  God  before  the  promulga- 
tion of  tbe  Jewish  Law.  The  answers  of  our  Saviour  to  tbe  Tempter  too, 
Have  all  undoubted  reference  to  the  especial  trials  of  God's  early 
Church  in  its  progress  to  the  eaithly  Canaan 

X Tbe  only  way  in  which  the  temptations  of  the  Church  are  known 
t*  by  tbe  surer*#  of  the  Tempter.  Hut  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  parallel  between  Christ  and  bis  Church  is  not  impaired  by  this  cir- 
cumstance. For  it  it  not  the  Church  which  has  yield*!,  hit  certain 
member*  of  it,  fit  matters  not  how  large  a proportion  of  them,  suppose 
all,  provided  that  by  its  recovery  and  reformation  the  Church  itself  is 
proved  to  hare  escaped.) 


the  name  as  that  of  its  type,  which  indeed  are  not  Micistry  01 
recorded  in  the  same  order  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Christ. 
Luke,  yet  it  has  so  happened,  that  the  first  tempta-  v— 
tions  of  his  Church  arose  from  poverty  and  distress  ; 
and  great  need  had  it  lor  the  first  three  or  four  cen- 
turies to  remember  that  **  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  procecdcth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God.” 

Again,  the  Tempter  is  represented  as  suggesting  to 
Christ  that,  contrary  to  the  course  appointed  him,  trust- 
ing to  the  support  of  Angels  and  Spirits,  he  should  cast 
himself  down  from  a pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  with  a 
view,  perhaps,  to  dazzle  and  delude  the  multitude 
amongst  whom  he  would  have  alighted.*  Presump- 
tuous reliance  on  Divine  grace  and  favour,  even  to  the 
despising  of  all  appointed  means,  (such  as  his  Church 
too  has  bccu  tempted  to  indulge  in,)  is  too  exact  a 
counterpart  to  be  mistaken.  We  may  even  venture, 

(terhsps,  to  pursue  the  analogy  further,  and  to  consider 
the  suggestion  of  Satan,  “ Angels  shall  bear  thee  up,” 
as  the  *ame  which  has  tempted  the  Church  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  Saints  and  Spirits,  to  depend  on  them  to  bear 
it  up,  and  to  trust  to  their  interposition  for  its  security 
and  success, 

'Die  remaining  Temptation  of  our  Lord  is  of  still 
more  obvious  application.  The  Devil  is  said  to  have 
taken  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  to 
have  shown  him  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
the  glory  of  them,  and  to  have  said  unto  him,  ” All 
these  things  will  1 give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me.”  The  parallel  scarcely  need  be  drawn. 

His  Church  also  has  seen  the  Kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them,  and  has  been  tempted  in  the 
pride  of  Popish  times  to  grasp  at  universal  temporal 
domiuion,  and  to  forget  its  spiritual  character.  To  this 
temptation  it  is  still  exposed,  in  proportion  as  its  mem- 
bers look  to  temporal  power  and  temporal  glory  as 
their  proper  objects  of  ambition.t 


* This  temptation  ia  its  primary  import  was,  perhaps,  of  a two- 
fold character ; at  least  there  seems  to  b«  good  grounds  for  conjec- 
turing that  more  waa  intended  than  to  tempt  the  Saviour  to  an  act  of 
presumptuous  confidence.  The  choke  of  the  place,  a pinnacle  of  the 
Temple,  from  which  hi*  descent  would  have  been  a public  epectaclc 
to  tbe  Jew*,  looks  much  a*  if  it  bad  some  reference  to  the  well-known 
prejudice  that  their  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Mao,  should  be  seen  de- 
scending visibly  from  the  clouds,  preparatory  to  bis  assumption  of  a 
temporal  state  and  authority. 

t There  is  a singular  coincidence  between  the  petitions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Temptation  j and  when  we  recollect  that  this 
is  the  only  prayer  which  Christ  has  left  with  his  Church,  the  coinci- 
dence may  seem  not  unworthy  of  notice.  Prayer,  Giva  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread. — Temptation.  Command  these  stones  that  they 
he  made  bread.  Man  shall  not  lire  by  bread  aloos,  but  by  every 
word  which  proceeded!  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

Prayer.  Lead  ns  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  u*  from  eviL  or 
the  Devil. — Temptation.  THou  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Prayer.  Tbinc  is  the  Kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for 
ever  and  ever. — Temptation,  He  showeth  him  all  the  Kingdom*  of 
Ibe  world,  and  tbe  yforer  of  them,  and  sailh  unto  him,  All  there 
thing*  wiit  I give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me. 

The  coincidence  may  after  all  be  accidental,  but  those  who  think 
otherwii*  may  observe  that  one  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  hu  no 
correspondent  in  the  Temptation,  For  girt  sir  oar  tmpatMt  at  tee 
forgive  them  that  trrtpatt  ngaintt  at.  To  complete  the  analogy, 
then,  it  will  be  necessary  to  include  in  the  Temptation  that  last  trial 
of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  when  the  tempter  returned  after  a season, 
and  Christ's  final  triumph  over  him  was  marked  by  a prayw  for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  murderers.  How  far  the  Church  may  seem  from  its 
history  to  have  profiled  by  this  addition  to  the  symbolical  warnings  of 
ths  Temptation,  the  lives  of  its  martyrs  will  tell  us. 
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History.  The  Transfiguration. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck,  on  perusing  the  Gospels, 
with  the  continual  request  of  the  Jews  to  have  a sign 
given  them  from  Heaven,  even  whilst  our  Lord  was  in 
the  act  of  performing  his  signs  and  Miracles  for  their 
conversion.  Their  desire  (as  was  before  observed) 
appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  Prophecy  of 
Daniel,  which  describes  the  Son  of  Man  as  “ coming 
with  the  clouds  of  Heaven."  The  belief  evidently  was, 
that  the  Messiah  should  be  seen  literally  descending 
from  the  Heavens,  and  arrayed  in  some  brilliant  em- 
blems of  his  glory.  That  (he  fulfilment  of  this  expecta- 
tion might  have  been  intended  in  the  Transfiguration, 
seems  not  improbable  from  the  remark  of  the  Apostles 
who  were  permitted  to  be  witnesses  of  it-  Their  words 
seem  to  denote  that  all  ground  of  tcrupte  was  now 
removed  : “ How  say  the  Scribes  then  that  Elias  must 
first  come?" 

The  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias  conversing  with 
him  has  been  not  unreasonably  received  as  the  token  that 
the  covenant  was  changed,  and  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets succeeded  by  the  Gospel. 

Condution. 

Before  we  close  this  port  of  our  subject,  the  allegori- 
cal interpretation  which  has  been  claimed  for  certain 
passages  of  out  Lord’s  ministry,  may  seem  to  call  for 


some  further  remarks.  It  may  be  asked,  44  Why  should  Misktry  of 
such  a mode  of  instruction  be  adopted,  the  more  natu-  Christ, 
ral  way  being  for  our  Lord  to  deliver  his  doctrines  in 
express  terms  ; and  as  he  has  actually  done  so,  what 
need  of  another  language  to  convey  the  same  truth  ?" 

In  the  first  place,  then,  to  the  Jews  the  more  natural 
method  was  the  allegorical ; such  being  the  character  of 
their  numerous  rites,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
Scriptures. 

Besides  which,  the  Christian’s  view  of  the  doctrinea 
of  his  Religion  was  hereby  connected  with  the  proofi  of 
it.  The  same  Miracle  furnished  at  once  instruction  and 
proof  of  the  teacher’s  authority  to  instruct ; so  also  did 
the  completion  of  a Prophecy. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  case  of  a Miracle 
assuming  the  character  of  a Prophecy,  the  Miracle 
carries  with  it  its  own  proof  that  it  was  not  a forgery  or 
delusion.  The  importance  then  of  perceiving  the  secon- 
dary character  of  such  Miracles,  at  least,  is  obvious. 

It  cannot  but  be  denied  that  an  injudicious  applica- 
tion of  the  method  very  soon  prevailed  among  Chris- 
tians, and  to  this  it  is  owing  that  it  has  so  long  falleu 
into  disuse,  and  is  so  generally  regarded  as  at  best  but 
fanciful. 

Nevertheless,  to  exclude  it  altogether  (as  many  are 
disposed  to  do)  is,  perhaps,  to  close  our  eyes  against 
one  half  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture ; and  it  may 
always  be  at  least  tafrly  adopted,  wheu  it  is  not  made 
the  ground  of  any  new  doctrine. 
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The  death  of  Vespasianus  did  not  create  in  the 
public  mind  any  of  those  painful  apprehensions  which 
had  accompanied  the  demise  of  several  of  his  prede- 
cessors. The  high  character  of  Titus  gave  confidence 
to  all  ranks  of  the  State.  They  beheld  in  him  a Sove- 
reign worthy  of  his  father's  reputation,  and  not  unde- 
serving, as  they  hoped,  of  that  splendid  dignity  which 
the  respect  of  the  Roman  people  had  conferred  on  the 
Flavian  family.  His  military  talents  were  proved  by 
the  successful  issue  to  which  he  had  brought  the  san- 
guinary and  protracted  war  which  was  waged  with  the 
Jews  ; while  his  ability  in  discharging  the  more  peace- 
ful duties  which  belong  to  the  administration  of  Law 
and  the  details  of  finance,  had  procured  for  him.  within 
the  walls  of  Rome,  the  most  endearing  impression*  of 
public  esteem. 

Suetonius,  in  his  biography  of  this  Emperor,  traces 
his  progress  in  early  life  from  the  mean  dwelling  in 
which  he  was  born,  near  Septizonimn,  to  the  palace  of 
the  Cssars,  whither  he  was  invited  to  share  the  educa- 
tion and  the  splendour  which  were  bestowed  upon  the 
young  Britannicus ; whose  fate,  it  is  added,  he  very 
narrowly  escaped,  when  the  unfortunate  son  of  Claudius 
fell  a victim  to  the  ambition  of  Agrippina  and  the 
jealousy  of  Nero.*  The  same  writer  takes  pleasure  in 
relating  his  proficiency  in  learning,  and  in  describing 
the  fine  figure  and  manly  appearance  which  graced  his 
approach  to  maturity  of  age.  Titus,  we  are  assured, 
excelled  not  less  in  the  arts  of  peace,  than  in  those  of 
war.  To  the  study  of  Letters  and  the  embellishments 
of  Poetry,  he  added  a remarkable  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  in  the  exercises  of  horsemanship.  He 
possessed  a retentive  memory,  and  the  power  of  a 
free  and  elegant  declamation  ; while,  in  the  use  of  his 
pen,  he  had  acquired  so  much  facility  as  to  be  able  not 
only  to  keep  pace  with  a rapid  speaker,  but  also  to 
imitate  any  hand-writing  with  such  a degree  of  exact- 
ness as  to  deceive  the  most  practised  eye.  On  the 
ground  of  this  qualification,  he  himself  used  jocularly  to 
boast  that  he  was  fitted  to  act  the  part  of  a consummate 
forger. f His  maners,  too,  were  gentle  and  insinuating. 
He  was  courteous,  affable,  and  affectionate  ; familiar 
without  sacrificing  the  dignity  which  belonged  to  his 
rank,  and  merciful  without  relaxing  the  obligations  of 
military  discipline.  So  conspicuous,  indeed,  were  the 
amiable  qualities  which  formed  his  character,  that  he 
obtained  from  his  contemporaries  the  flattering  title  of 
the  Dtlighl  of  Mankind  ; a complimentary  expression 
which  has  been  transmitted  in  the  page  of  History  even 
to  our  own  times. 

He  served  his  first  campaigns  in  Germany  and 
Britain  ; where  the  reputation  which  he  gained  was 
perpetuated  by  statues  and  images.  During  the  inter- 
vals of  war,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  nis  time  to 


• Sort.  Tit.  c.  1 — 3.  Tacit,  lib.  ii.  e.  1,  2. 

■f  Tb*  words  of  Suetonioi,  (Tit.  c.  3,)  Eptnrila*  comprri  notit 
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Hditiet  ac  urp*  pro/Ucrit  it  maximum  faUxntan  tue  potuiut. 


the  practice  of  Law  and  the  study  of  eloquence ; the  Titus 
most  liberal  pursuits  of  his  Age,  and  upon  which  he  Flavin* 
entered,  says  his  biographer,  more  for  honour  than  for  ' e*P“14' 
profit. 

The  appointment  of  VespasiantiR  to  a command  in  yroin 
Syria  soon  called  Titus  into  the  East,  to  participate  in  D> 
the  toils  and  fame  of  the  conquest  ofJuda*a.  Under  the  79. 
direction  of  his  father,  he  reduced  the  strong  towns  of  10 
Tarichaea  and  Guinala,  and  thereby  opened  a path  SI. 
for  accomplishing  those  still  more  brilliant  achievements  Services  in 
which  crowned  his  labours  under  the  walls  of  Jeru-  tUe  Ease, 
salem. 

When  Galba  had  been  raised  to  the  Imperial  throne.  It  wot  to 
Titus  was  commissioned  by  the  Commanders  in  Syria  vongrmtu- 
to  carry  to  Rome  a message  of  congratulation ; but  as  **** 
intelligence  of  the  Emperor's  death  met  him  at  Corinth, 
he  relinquished  the  journey  into  Italy,  and  returned 
without  delay  to  the  seat  of  war.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  in  passing  the  Island  of  Cyprus  he  was  induced 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  Paphian  Goddess ; whose 
Priest,  it  is  further  remarked,  sent  him  away  full  of 
hopes,  both  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  his  voyage,  and 
also  as  to  the  expectations  of  Sovereignty  which  bad 
already  begun  to  occupy  his  thoughts.* 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria  he  found  his  father  solicited  Returns  to 
by  the  urmy  to  assume  the  Empire,  and  even  encou-  %r‘*»  aiu' 
raged  by  Mucianus,  Proconsul  in  that  important  Pro-  e 

vinco.  The  good  offices  of  Titus  soon  brought  the 
two  Generals  to  a final  arrangement.  Vespasianus 
wus  declared  Master  of  Rome,  by  the  titles  of 
Augustus  and  Emperor;  and  the  legions  of  the  East 
were  intrusted  to  his  son,  with  instructions  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  the  infatuated  and  rebellious 
Jews. 

His  first  cares  nfler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  Meet*  the 
were  diverted  to  Parthia,  that  formidable  rival  of  the  Parthian 
Roman  power  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  He  Ajj™1*?1 
repaired  to  Zeugma,  where  he  met  the  Ambassadors  of <ton>' 
Artabanus,  and  confirmed  the  peaceful  relations  which 
had  for  some  time  subsisted  between  the  two  countries. 

After  this,  his  duty  as  well  as  his  inclination  required 
that  he  should  present  himself  at  Rome.  Tacitus.  Leaves  the 
indeed,  insinuates  that  the  pleasures  of  the  Capital,  and  East  and 
impatience  to  enjov  the  honours  which  awaited  him  as  F<Kwi,,a 
the  conqueror  of  Palestine,  had  induced  him  to  press  Ine- 
too  eagerly  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  urge  with 
undue  haste  the  fate  of  the  vanquished  inhabitants. 

But  there  appears  not  to  have  been  very  good  ground 
for  this  ungenerous  charge.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
the  authority  of  Suetonius,  Dion  Cassius,  and  even  of 
Josephus,  for  asserting  that  it  was  not  until  an  unsea- 
sonable expression  of  affection  on  the  part  of  the  army 
for  their  young  commander  had  alarmed  his  prudence, 
und  excited  the  suspicions  of  his  enemies,  that  Titus 
resolved  to  withdraw  himself  from  a scene  where  his 
loyalty  and  honour  were  exposed  to  impeachment.!* 

• Suet.  7ir.  c.  S.  Tacit.  lib.  ii.  c.  1—4. 

f Tacit,  lib.  v.  c.  11.  Suet.  Ttf.  c.  3.  Dion  Cawius,  lib  Iwi 
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Biography.  The  innocent  ceremony  of  wearing  a crown  at  the 
* consecration  of  the  Egyptian  Apis,  having  the  warrant 
of  an  ancient  custom  to  sanction  it,  could  he  misun- 
derstood only  by  those  who  were  desirous  to  found  a 
weighty  charge  on  a mere  trifle.  At  all  events  the 
suspicions  which  were  propagated  respecting  his  views 
in  the  East  obliged  Titus  to  hasten  his  return  to  Italy.* 
Anecdote  of  We  know  not  what  credit  is  due  to  the  account  of 
AjwHonnn  Philostratus,  who  relates  that  when  the  Prince  was  at 
Tjrumat,  Argos,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  sent  for  Apollonius 
TyanaMis,  the  noted  impostor,  to  consult  him  in  regard 
to  his  future  prospects,  and  the  maxims  of  government 
which  it  behoved  him  to  pursue.  In  reference  to  the 
former,  the  soothsayer  intimated  to  him  that  he  was 
doomed  to  be  poisoned  by  his  brother  Domitianus;  a pre- 
diction, adds  Philostratus,  which  was  given  in  language 
so  extremely  obscure,  that  Titus  was  not  supposed  to 
comprehend  its  import.  As  to  the  duties  of  a sovereign, 
Apollonius  did  not  feel  himself  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  mystery.  He  advised  the  son  of  Vespasianus 
to  imitate  the  wisdom  and  firmness  which  appeared 
in  every  part  of  his  father’s  administration ; and  to 
Kuhmit  with  respectful  silence  to  the  reproofs  of  Deme- 
trius, the  Cynical  Philosopher,  who  he  assured  him 
would  make  it  his  business  to  reprehend  the  monarch 
whenever  he  should  be  found  to  act  amiss. t 
Thumph  at  The  Prince  was  received  at  Rome  by  the  title  of 
Itffcw.  Ca»sar,  and  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a joint  Triumph 
with  the  Emperor.  He  soon  became  the  depositary  of 
all  power,  and  the  source  of  the  executive  authority  in 
all  its  branches  ; discharging  the  office  of  Censor,  which 
Vespasianus  had  assumed,  and  even  watching  over  the 
duties  of  the  Praetorian  Pnpfect,  never  before  adminis- 
tered but  by  a Roman  Knight. 

The  only  stain  which  was  ever  attached  to  the  life 
of  Titus  belongs  to  this  period  of  his  history,  when  his 
situation  drew  down  upon  him  all  the  invidiousness  of 
power,  without  supplying  him  with  the  means  of 
Temporary  securing  popular  affection.  He  is  accused  of  having 
vnpipu-  acted  in  some  cases  hastily  and  severely ; and  even  of 
having  gratified  his  personal  resentment  by  condemning 
officers  of  rank  to  an  ignominious  death.  He  is,  more- 
over, charged  with  avarice  and  bribery,  on  the  authority 
of  Suetonius,  who  asserts  that  those  who  had  causes 
depending  before  the  Emperor  knew  how  to  obtain  a 
favourable  hearing,  by  placing  a sum  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ca?sar.  He  had  given  ofTence,  too,  by  an 
unwise  attachment  to  Berenice,  the  sister  of  King 
Agrippa  ; a Princess  who  obtained  a great  ascendency 
over  him  when  serving  in  Judea,  and  who  followed  him 
to  Rome  upon  the  close  of  the  war.  In  a word,  so 
seriously  did  the  people  regard  these  frailties  in  the 
character  of  their  Prince,  that  they  anticipated  in  his 
reign  a renewal  of  the  flagitious,  tyrannical,  and  san- 
guinary deeds  which  had  condemned  to  everlasting 
infamy  the  name  and  government  of  Nero.J 
Ascend*  tbe  But  the  character  of  Titus  assumed  its  true  lustre 
tlirone,  ami  when,  on  the  death  of  Vespasiatius,  he  ascended  the 
throne,  ar»d  found  himself  permitted  to  follow  the 


r" 
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bent  of  his  natural  disposition.  Sovereign  power,  the 
•educing  channs  of  which  have  often  proved  fatal  to 
men  who  in  private  life  hove  been  objects  of  love  and 

• Suet.  v6i  mjjn).  f Ptiit.  in  wit.  ApnL  Tymn.  lib.  ri.  c.  14,  15. 
J Suet.  Tit.  c.  7.  Tacit,  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  Dion  Ciuiut,  lib.  lzvi. 

Dtnitjnr,  ray*  Suetonius,  propnlam  aUum  Nrroncm  ft  optnmbnntttr 
tt  prmdicmbant. 


esteem,  improved  the  good  qualities  of  Titus,  and  cor- 
rected all  his  failing*. 

He  began  by  showing  deference  even  for  the  preju- 
dices of  his  countrymen,  who  were  unwilling  that  he  . 
should  marry  the  sister  of  AgTippa.  He  sent  her  away 
from  Koine,  assuring  her  that  his  affections  had  under- 
gone no  change,  but  that  he  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to 
yield  to  inclinations  inconsistent  with  the  welfure  and 
wishes  of  his  subjects,  lie  likewise  restricted  himself 
in  other  indulgences,  which,  he  knew,  were  likely  to 
awaken  the  apprehensions  of  his  people.  He  removed  all 
ground  of  censure  as  to  the  profusion  of  his  entertain- 
ments, the  quality  of  his  society,  and  the  lateness  of  his 
hours.  The  dissolute  companions  of  his  early  youth 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  frequent  his  table ; for 
while  lie  wished  that  gaiety  and  freedom  should  reign 
at  his  feasts,  he  insisted  that  these  should  also  be 
adorned  with  moderation  and  virtue.* 

He  further  signalized  the  commencement  of  his  He  confirms 
reign,  by  issuing  an  ordinance  to  relieve  all  who  held  tbe  dona- 
lands  of  the  Republic,  from  the  necessity  of  having  of 
their  grants  or  leases  renewed  upon  every  accession  to  J^****' 
the  throne.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  had 
become  a rule,  that  all  territorial  possessions  conferred 
upon  the  servants  of  the  State,  should,  upon  the  death 
of  the  Prince  who  made  the  benefaction,  relapse  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  Emperor,  who  was  solicited  to 
renew  or  confirm  the  deed  of  his  predecessors.  Titus, 
aware  of  the  expense  and  anxiety  attending  this  regu- 
lation, resolved  to  ratify  by  one  general  decree  all  the 
gifts  made  by  the  Imperial  Government.  His  example, 
too,  became  a law  in  all  future  times,  which  was  never 
infringed  by  the  most  tyrannical  or  avaricious  of  those 
worthless  adventurers  whom  intrigue  and  violence 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Augustus.f 

When  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  High  Priest  he  Geaeroos 
declared,  that  he  looked  upon  that  sacred  dignity  as  a conduct  to 
prohibition  imposed  upon  him,  never  to  stain  his  hands  lwo  * 
with  the  blood  of  any  citizen;  a resolution  to  which  he  r*lor*' 
firmly  adhered  throughout  his  whole  reign.  As  a proof 
of  this  remarkable  clemency  it  is  mentioned,  that  when 
two  Patricians  were  convicted  of  having  conspired 
against  him,  he  refused  to  give  orders  for  their  execu- 
tion ; declaring  that  he  would  rather  die  himself  than 
be  the  occasion  of  death  to  any  human  being.  He 
sent  for  the  conspirators  to  attend  him  in  the  palace ; 
when  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  remonstrating 
with  them  on  their  undutiful  attempt,  and  exhorted 
them  to  desist  from  such  rash  projects  for  the  time  to 
come.  He  reminded  them,  that  the  cares  of  sovereignty 
were  only  intrusted  to  those  whom  Heaven  was  pleased 
to  select  for  so  arduous  a charge  ; that  their  machi na- 
tions could  never  disturb  the  decrees  of  Fate ; that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  them  the  dan- 
gerous preeminence  to  which  they  aspired,  but  that 
there  was  nothing  else  which  his  rank  as  Emperor 
enabled  him  to  grant  which  he  would  deny  to  their 
requests.  Meantime,  as  the  mother  of  one  of  the  cri- 
minals resided  at  a considerable  distance  from  Rome, 
he  directed  a messenger  to  proceed  to  her  house  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  and  to  assure  her  that  the  life 
of  her  son  was  in  no  danger.  He  then  invited  them 
both  to  sup  with  him ; and  next  day  being  present  at 

• Suet.  c.  7.  Amicn*  elegii,  qttibuM  etiam  pot!  rum  Principe*,  mt 
ft  tihi  et  Rnpubhea-  nrcntnrut  mtjHiermmt,  prrciputqur  un  turn!. 
f Suet.  c.  8.  I>iou  Cunio,  lib.  Uvi. 
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biography,  a combat  of  gladiators,  he  conducted  them  to  his 
' ovrn  seat  in  the  theatre,  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  him  to  witness  the  spectacle,  and  when  the  arms  of 
the  combatants  were,  according  to  custom,  brought  to 
him  for  inspection,  he  put  them  into  their  hands  and 
requested  their  opinion.  * 

Dukflufua  Dion  Cassius  relates,  that  Titus  would  neither  listen 
pubta  in-**  'n  Person,  nor  allow  the  Magistrates  to  lend  a ready 
fonocf*.  ear,  to  the  accusations  of  informers ; who,  during  the 
auspicious  and  unsettled  times  which  had  recently 
passed  by,  were  accustomed  to  construe  into  treason 
against  the  Emperor  the  most  innocent  expressions 
that  happened  to  drop  from  the  lips  of  individuals  in 
private  society.  41  As  for  myself,”  said  he,  44  I dis- 
regard entirely  the  strictures  of  weak,  imprudent  men, 
who  speak  in  ignorance  or  envy.  1 am  not  conscious  of 
any  fault,  and  therefore  I cannot  be  sensible  to  the 
reproaches  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
my  conduct,  and  of  weighing  my  motives.  In  regard 
to  my  predecessors,  again,  I do  not  feel  that  I am  an- 
swerable for  their  actions,  or  bound  to  vindicate  their 
reputation  where  it  is  justly  assailed.  As  they  are  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Clods,  let  them  avenge  their  own 
quarrel,  if  they  conceive  themselves  wronged,  and  leave 
us  to  enjoy  repose.”  t 

Kemaiktbie  The  benevolence  and  clemency  of  this  Emperor's 
cayiogs.  character  formed  so  striking  a contrast  to  the  cruelty 
of  Nero,  the  severity  of  Galba,  and  even  the  unrelent- 
ing discipline  of  Vespasianus,  that  the  history  of  his 
reign,  and  the  pages  of  his  biographers,  present  hardly 
any  other  topic,  besides  anecdotes  of  his  kindness,  and 
illustrations  of  his  mercy  and  forbearance.  The  pen 
of  Suetonius,  which,  unintimidated  by  the  grossest 
vices  and  the  most  appalling  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
revenge,  describes  without  reserve  the  darkest  inci- 
dents of  the  Imperial  palace  during  former  reigns, 
assumes  a purer  style  and  a loftier  aim  while  tracing 
the  outlines  of  the  brief  government  of  Titus.  There 
is  a vivid  satisfaction  manifested  in  the  narrative  wherein 
we  are  informed  that  this  amiable  Prince,  recollecting 
one  evening  at  supper  that  no  one  had  profited  by  his 
exertions  or  his  humanity  since  he  had  left  his  bed- 
chamber in  the  morning,  exclaimed,  44  My  friends,  I 
have  lost  a day.”  X Wc  detect  the  same  feeling  of 
delight  in  the  apology  which  the  biographer  records, 
for  the  weakness  which  Titus  displayed  iu  not  being 
able  to  deny  a request.  44  It  is  not  fitting,”  said  the 
Emperor,  44  that  any  one  should  retire  from  an  audience 
of  his  Sovereign  with  a heavy  heart.”  § 

Intrigues  of  The  beginning  of  this  happy  reign  was  somewhat 
lTonltiiiam  clouded  by  the  sullen  temper  and  dark  designs  of 
Domitianus.  This  Prince,  whose  ambition  had  dready 
suggested  to  him  certain  plans  equally  inconsistent 
with  his  duly  as  a subject  and  with  the  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth, complained  aloud  on  the  accession  of  his 
brother,  that  the  testament  of  the  late  Emperor  had 
been  vitiated ; it  being  the  intention  of  his  father,  he 
averred,  that  the  two  sons  should  inherit  the  throne 
jointly.  He  next  meditated  an  attempt  on  the  fidelity 
of  the  army,  by  presenting  to  them  a donation,  double 
in  amount  to  that  which  had  been  bestowed  by  Titus; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  discovered  the  firm  hold  which 
the  new  Emperor  had  obtained  upon  the  affections  of 
the  soldiers,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate, 
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that  he  consented  to  desist  Horn  his  treasonable  enter- 
prise. 

The  intrigues  and  discontent  of  Domitiaims  were 
not  unknown  at  Court.  Titus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  secret  springs  of  his 
brother's  conduct,  and  also  with  the  dangers  which 
thereby  threatened  his  own  person  and  government ; 
but  the  natural  generosity  of  his  mind  opposed  every 
expedient  which  was  presented  to  him  for  avoiding 
those  evils,  if  founded  on  the  death  or  even  the  restraint 
of  an  individual,  to  whom  Providence  had  placed  him 
in  so  near  a relation.  lie  would  not  listen  to  anv  pro- 
posal for  urging  against  Domitianus  a crimitial  charge, 
by  which  his  life  might  be  endangered,  or  even  his 
personal  liberty  invaded.  He  chose  rather  to  lavish 
on  him  an  increased  degree  of  kindness,  and  to  invest 
him  with  still  higher  honours.  He  made  him  his  col- 
league in  the  Consulship,  and  declared  his  willingness 
to  admit  him  to  a participation  in  the  government, 
Suetonius  relates,  that  he  often  conjured  him,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  not  to  hate  a brother  whose  love  to  him  was 
sincere  and  constant ; and,  particularly,  not  to  dis- 
grace himself  by  attempting  to  obtain,  by  an  unpar- 
donable crime,  that  power  which  Nature  had  destined 
for  him  in  due  time,  and  which  he  already  possessed 
almost  entire.  Historians  have  blamed  this  confidence 
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and  facility  on  the  part  of  Titug;  and  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  death  of  this  popular  Prince 
afford  some  ground  for  doubt,  that  the  gloomy  temper 
of  Domitianus  was  not  materially  improved  by  those 
repeated  tokens  of  affection  and  trust.  * 

While  the  Emperor  was  busily  employed  In  strength-  War  in 
ening  the  foundations  of  peace  and  prosperity  at  home,  Britain, 
and  in  removing  from  the  minds  and  fortunes  of  the 
Roman  people  all  traces  which  had  been  left  of  the  civil 
wars  and  the  successive  tyrannies  which  had  followed  the 
death  of  Claudius,  his  General,  the  renowned  Agricola, 
was  pursuing  a series  of  conquests  in  Britain,  and 
planting  among  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  that  island 
the  arts  and  institutions  of  Italy  and  Greece.  It 
belongs  to  another  part  of  our  work  to  describe  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  this  remote  province, 
meantime,  we  proceed  to  give  an  abridged  account  of 
a disastrous  event,  arising  from  natural  causes,  the 
effects  of  which  remain  at  the  present  hour  to  bear  evi- 
dence to  the  extent  of  a calamity  which  continues  to 
give  a melancholy  interest  to  the  first  year  of  Titus’s 
government,  f 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  seventy-ninth  Eropiionof 
year  of  our  Faith,  that  the  first  indications  appeared  of  Veswias. 
that  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  laid  waste  A*  D* 
the  fair  fields  and  some  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  ?9. 
Campania.  The  younger  Plinjr,  on  whose  authority 
the  narrative  of  this  occurrence  is  usually  made  to  rest, 
was  at  thut  time  residing  with  his  uncle  at  Mysomum, 
the  principal  station  of  the  Imperial  fleet.  An  im- 
mense cloud  of  smoke  and  ashes  rose  to  a great  height 
in  the  atmosphere,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  a pine-tree ; and  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  at  such  a distance  the  occasion  of 
this  unusual  sight,  the  elder  Pliny,  who  commanded 
at  the  port,  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  sea  a swift- 
soiling  sli ip,  on  board  of  which  he  immediately  em- 
barked, in  order  to  obtain  a nearer  view  of  so  striking  a 
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BingTapliy.  phenomenon,  and  to  inquire  philosophically  into  its 
proximate  cause.* 

from  This  celebrated  person  had  scarcely  set  sail,  when 
every  thing  assumed  a most  appalling  aspect.  The 
earth  shook  with  great  violence,  and  the  mountains 
*1  trembled  to  their  very  tops.  A noise  like  thunder  was 
heard  underground  ; the  rocks  along  the  shore  re- 
echoed a strange  and  indescribable  sound,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
the  soil  was  hot  and  almost  burning;  the  sea  boiled, 
and  the  whole  firmament  appeared  on  fire.  At  length 
the  Haines  hurst  forth  from  the  torn  volcano,  when  a 
mass  of  stones  and  lava  was  thrown  iuto  the  air, 
which  in  their  descent  covered  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain as  well  as  the  surrounding  plain.  This  erup- 
tion was  succeeded  by  a cloud  of  smoke  so  dense 
and  murky,  that  the  sun  was  no  longer  visible,  and 
the  face  of  day  was  changed  into  a night  of  horror. 
The  inhabitants  fled  from  their  tottering  houses,  and 
sought  for  safety  in  the  fields ; while  others  were  seek- 
ing refuge  from  the  solitary  desolation  of  the  country 
in  the  crowds  which  covered  the  highways  near  the 
towns.  Those  who  were  at  sea  were  impelled  by 
terror  to  turn  their  ships  towards  laud ; where 
they  were  met  by  thousands  equally  alarmed,  seek- 
ing means  to  intrust  their  life  and  fortunes  to  the 
waves. 

Meanwhile  the  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust  carried  dis- 
may to  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The  darkness  which 
sunk  down  upon  the  city  terrified  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  to  such  a degree,  that  many  of  them  threw  them- 
selves, with  their  families,  into  ships  bound  for  Africa 
and  Egypt ; imagining,  that  Italy  was  about  to  atone 
for  its  sins  by  enduring  the  uttermost  wrath  of  the 
Gods.  Rut  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius 
presented  a scene  of  still  greater  destruction  and  alarm. 
At  Mysawum,  a distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  the 
ushes  fell  in  such  quantities,  thut  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  was  obliged  to  sit  down  in  the  fields  with  his 
mother,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  crushed  in  pieces 
by  the  throng  of  fugitives  who  fled  in  the  dark,  relates, 
that  had  they  not  used  the  precaution  of  constantly 
shaking  the  dust  oil’  their  persons,  they  would  have 
been  smothered  in  a very  short  time. 

The  elder  Pliny,  having  reached  Stable,  passed  the 
night  in  the  house  of  a friend.  While  the  Philosopher 
was  uslccp,  Uie  court  which  surrounded  the  dwelling 
was  filled  with  large  stones  and  ashes  to  such  a 
depth,  that  it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty 
that  any  individual  of  the  party  made  his  escape ; 
and  in  order  to  guard  against  the  stones  which  were 

* falling  in  great  quantities  everywhere  around  them, 
they  covered  their  bodies  with  cushions  and  carpets. 

The  sun  was  now  risen,  but  his  beams  could  not  pe- 
netrate the  thick  cloud  which  brooded  over  Stabiso. 
Torches  were  therefore  used  in  order  to  find  a passage 
towards  the  beach  ; it  having  been  determined  to  put 
to  sea,  as  the  ouly  means  of  safety,  provided  the  waves 
were  sufficiently  allayed  to  render  such  a retreat  prac- 
ticable. Rut  the  ocean  was  at  that  eventful  moment 
more  agitated  than  ever.  Pliny  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  wrapped  in  a cloak  or  blanket,  and  drank  some 
cold  water,  which  hud  been  seasonably  procured  for 
him.  Another  discharge  from  the  mountain,  however. 


mude  all  their  cares  prove  fruitless.  Every  one  yielded  Thu* 
to  the  impulse  of  self-preservation  and  fled,  except  two 
slaves,  who  seemed  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  with 
the  view  of  saving  that  of  the  great  naturalist.  Pliny  . 

made  an  effort  to  rise,  supported  by  his  faithful  alien-  prom 

dants;  but  he  almost  instantly  dropped  down  again,  *.  d. 

suffocated,  it  was  supposed,  by  the  increasing  heat  of  73. 
the  sulphureous  atmosphere,  and  by  the  cloud  of  dust  10 
which  impregnated  the  air.  Two  days  elapsed  before  81. 
his  friends  had  recovered  sufficiently  from  their  terror  Death  of 
to  search  for  his  body  and  give  it  burial ; a duty  which 
was  thru  performed  with  all  the  respect  due  to  so 
great  a character,  and  with  those  feelings  of  regret  and 
sorrow  which  never  fail  to  attend  the  obsequies  of 
ublic  men  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  love  of 
nowledgc  or  to  the  exertions  of  patriotism.  * 

His  nephew  has  described  in  very  moving  language  Drstrurtion 
the  horrors  and  anxiety  of  the  dreadful  night  which  of  Hercu- 
succeeded  his  departure  from  Mysenum.  It  belongs  l*MIIBn  ,wl 
not  to  us,  however,  to  follow  up  the  details  of  this  cula- 
mity  at  greater  length.  Suffice  it  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  it  was  on  this  occasion  the  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  were  buried  under  that  mass  of  ashes  which 
has  concealed  them  from  the  light  of  day  for  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  years.  . 

The  miserable  events  described  above  were  followed  hMilnot 
by  a pestilence  at  Rome  ; of  which  it  is  said  that  not  at  Roiw 
fewer  than  ten  thousand  people  died  daily,  during  a 
considerable  period.  This  malady  is  ascribed  by  his- 
torians to  the  pollution  which  is  supposed  to  have 
affected  the  air,  in  consequence  of  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions of  Vesuvius ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  ori- 
ginated ill  the  poverty  and  filth  occasioned  by  the  sud- 
den increase  made  to  the  population  of  the  Capital, 
when  the  fugitives  from  the  ruined  towns  and  villages 
of  Campania  sought  an  asylum  within  its  walls. 

Such  misfortunes  wounded  deeply  the  compassionate  Tin,*  re- 
heart  of  Titus.  He  felt,  says  Suetonius,  not  nn!y  like  purs  to 
a Prince  but  as  a father,  for  the  sufferings  of  his  peo-  Campania, 
pie  ; and  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  to  relieve 
their  distress.  He  set  apart  proper  funds  to  repair  the 
losses  sustained  by  tile  people  of  Campania;  intrusting 
the  disbursement  of  them  to  two  men  of  Consular  rank, 
whose  characters  afforded  an  ample  security  for  the 
wisdom  and  humanity  of  their  administration.  To 
accelerate  his  benevolent  views  he  proceeded  thither  in 
person  the  following  year;  using  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  console  the  afflicted,  and  to  sow  again  the 
seeds  of  wealth  and  security  in  that  beautiful  division 
of  his  Empire. 

Before  he  could  return  to  Rome,  that  city  was  again  at 
visited  with  n frightful  calamity.  A fire  broke  out  Rome, 
which  raged  three  days  and  nights  with  the  greatest 
violence,  destroying  an  immense  number  of  buildings, 
both  public  and  private.  Among  the  former  were  the 
Pantheon,  the  Octavian  Library,  and  the  Capitol, 
which  last  had  been  but  recently  restored,  after  the 
demolition  which  it  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the 
infuriated  Germans  during  the  reign  of  Vitellius. 

No  sooner  had  this  afflicting  event  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Emperor,  than  he  made  known  his  determina- 
tion to  indemnify  out  of  his  own  coffers  all  the  losses 
which  had  accrued  either  to  the  State  or  to  individuals. 

His  country-houses  were  forthwith  denuded  of  their 
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richest  ornaments,  to  embellish  anew  the  temples  of  the 
Gods  and  other  public  edifices  throughout  the  city ; 
while,  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  private  sufferers,  he 
appointed  certain  Roman  Knights  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  compensation  due  in  every  particular  case, 
and  to  superintend  the  rebuilding  of  the  streets  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  accident  So  unwilling  was 
he  that  any  one  besides  himself  should  have  a share  ill 
the  honour  of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  refused  the  contributions  which  were 
offered  by  some  of  his  royal  allies,  by  other  cities  of 
the  Empire,  ami  by  certain  of  the  richest  among 
the  Nobility.  Titus  was  a stranger  to  every  kind 
of  avarice ; and  the  rigid  economy  which  he  pursued  in 
his  personal  enjoyments  enabled  hint  to  command 
at  all  times  sufficient  means,  not  only  to  meet  the 
demand*  of  the  public  service,  but  also  to  contribute 
to  the  embellishment  of  his  Capital,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  subjects. 

Such  was  now  the  constitution  of  Roman  society, 
that  attention  to  the  amusement  of  the  lower  class 
of  citizens,  in  the  time  of  peace,  had  become  no  less 
essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire  than  military' 
talents  during  the  pressure  of  war.  With  this  view 
Titus  proceeded  to  finish  the  Amphitheatre  of  which 
his  father  had  laid  the  foundation  ; adding  to  it  Baths 
and  other  coinforts  for  the  gratification  of  the  popu- 
lace. Upon  the  dedication  of  this  superb  edifice  he 
gave  a course  of  Games,  not  inferior  in  magnificence  to 
the  most  splendid  spectacles  yielded  to  a discontented 
mob  by  the  vanity  of  Claudius,  or  the  profusion  of 
Nero.  The  sports  lasted  a hundred  days,  during 
which  invention  was  racked  to  discover  new  modes  of 
pleasing  the  eye  and  of  stimulating  the  passions  of  the 
depraved  multitude.  Five  thousand  wild  beasts  were 
killed  on  the  arena,  in  the  space  of  one  day.  Mimic 
tlects  and  armies  represented  the  combats  on  sea  and 
shore  by  which  the  glory  of  Rome  had  been  obtained, 
whou  her  citizens  were  yet  uncorrupted  through  East- 
ern pomp  and  Imperial  donations.  Lions  and  Ele- 
phants were  compelled  to  minister  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  masters  of  the  world;  and  even  the 


slender  Crane  was  taught  to  engage  in  battle,  and  to 
tear  the  flesh  of  its  opponent.  But  such  particulars 
are  unworthy  of  historical  diligence;  and  the  recital  of 
them  can  only  be  justified  as  serving  to  illustrate  the 
first  steps  in  that  progressive  and  melancholy  decline 
which  at  length  subjected  the  power  of  the  Cesars 
to  the  arms  of  barbarian  conquerors. 

The  Poet  Martial  has  celebrated  the  judicious  self- 
denial  of  Titus,  who  relinquished  for  the  site  of  his 
Amphitheatre  and  Baths  a part  of  the  Imperial  gardens 
enclosed  by  Nero: 

Rr  l'ltta  ftnmA  tiii  rH ; rt  sunt,  le  pr<rtiJe  C<rwr, 

TJrluitr  Pn puli  yxar  furranl  Domini. 

It  was  observed,  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  Games 
the  Emperor  appeared  greatly  dejected,  and  even  shed 
tears.  Hoping  that  his  nerves  would  he  strengthened 
by  the  purer  air  of  the  country,  he  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rietum,  whence  his  family  originally 
sprung ; whither,  alas,  it  should  seem,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Domitianus.  A fever  with 
which  he  was  seized  was  unduly  checked  by  the  use  of 
the  bath  to  which  he  had  become  much  addicted ; and 
it  is  added  by  Suetonius,  that  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  were  greatly  aggravated  by  adopting  a sugges- 
tion of  Domitianus.  that  the  patient  should  be  put  into 
a tub  filled  with  snow.  Titus  died  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  September,  in  the  same  house  wherein  his 
father  expired,  after  a pacific  and  prosperous  reign  of 
two  years  and  nearly  three  months.  * 

The  character  of  this  Prince  has  been  given  in  the 
history  of  his  actions ; and  his  name,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  conveys  to  the  reader  all  those  ideas  of  jus- 
tice, clemency,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  which  enter 
into  the  conception  of  a good  sovereign.  His  virtues 
were  the  object  of  universal  love  and  esteem ; and 
they  were  prized  still  more  highly  after  his  death, 
when  contrasted  with  the  violent  and  ungovernable 
temper  of  the  individual  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne. 
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TITUS  FLAVIUS  DOMITIANUS. 


no*  *.  d.  81  to  96. 


Hiogmphy.  Domitianus  hurried  from  the  lifeless  body  of  his 
' brother  to  secure  at  Rome  the  title  awl  congratula- 
tions of  Imperial  power.  The  loss  of  Titus  and  the 
painful  anticipations  connected  with  the  new  reign 
occupied  all  the  thoughts  of  the  Senate  and  People  ; 
and  hardly  were  there  fuund  within  the  walls  of  the 
city  a sufficient  number  of  unconcerned  spectators  to 
salute  the  son  of  Yespasianus  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.* 

Character  of  It  would  have  been  difficult  even  for  a good  Prince 
Deuntiaaas:  ^ transfer  to  himself  all  at  once  the  affections  which  had 
been  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind  for  the  person 
of  his  immediate  predecessor.  But  Domitianus,  it  has 
been  observed,  seemed  only  to  strive  by  his  vices  to 
strike  into  every  heart  a more  poignant  regret  for 
the  misfortune  which  Rome  had  sustained  in  the  death 
of  his  brother,  and  to  render,  by  the  same  means,  his 
own  Government  both  contemptible  and  odious.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  praises  bestowed  by  Historians 
upon  Titus  are  every  where  contrasted  with  the  execra- 
tions which  were  poured  upon  the  character  and  ad- 
ministration of  his  successor ; for,  if  we  except  the 
friendly  pen  of  Josephus,  there  is  no  writer  of  those 
times  who  does  pot,  by  his  reproaches,  labour  to  con- 
firm the  had  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  him,  as 
well  in  Italy  as  in  the  remotest  Provinces. 

Gloomy  Dion  assures  us  that  his  temper  was  gloomy  and 
»nd  uiMoci-  unsocial,  incapable  of  the  ordinary  sentiments  of  love 
and  attachment.  Under  his  father's  rule,  he  had  crouched 
with  the  feelings  of  a slave ; and  at  a later  period  he 
repaid  the  confidence  of  his  brother  by  hatred  and  sus- 
picion. His  fears  rendered  him  cruel,  and  his  prodi- 
gality made  him  avaricious  ; and,  under  the  influence 
of  these  odious  passions,  he  sacrificed  to  a great  extent 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  Roman  People.  Artifice 
and  dissimulation  were  in  him  joined  to  the  other  vices 
which  constitute  a tyrant ; for  while  he  was  more 
blood-thirsty  and  rapacious  than  Nero,  he  never  showed 
any  symptoms  of  that  generosity,  frankness,  and  love  of 
the  arts,  which  sometimes  appeared  in  contrast  with 
the  barbarities  and  extravagance  which  have  condemned 
the  latter  to  never-ending  infamy. t 
n&rly  life  of  Suetonius  reminds  the  reader  that  Domitianus  was 
l)omiii»aui  horn  at  Rome  when  Yespasianus  his  father  was  about 
to  enter  upon  hia  first  Consulate  ; that  his  early  youth 
was  spent  in  a manner  which  could  give  no  promise  of 
future  eminence  or  respectability  ; that  he  took  up  arms 
during  the  insurrection  which  terminated  the  reign  of 
Vitcllius ; and  that  when  the  Capital  was  set  on  fire  he 
made  his  escape,  disguised  in  the  dress  of  a Priest,  and 
took  refuge  in  a mean  dwelling  beyond  the  Tiber. 
When  the  Flavian  fumily  was  invested  with  the  purple, 
Domitianus,  who  was  the  only  member  of  the  Imperial 
House  actually  present  in  Rome,  assumed  the  exercise 

• Suet.  IJomtt.  c.  2 Dion  Cunn*,  lib.  I**i. 
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of  power  with  so  high  a hand,  that  no  one  could  fail  to 
perceive  in  his  character  the  strongest  lineaments  of 
despotism  and  tyranny.  In  one  day  he  disposed  of* 
twenty  appointments  on  his  own  authority  ; a circum- 
stance which  drew  from  his  father  the  jocular  remark, 
that  he  was  amazed  Uu  boy  had  not  alto  provided  him 
with  a sucecsior* 

The  ambition  of  this  Prince,  stimulated  by  the  fame 
of  his  brother,  was  occasionally  inflamed  with  the  desire  Hit  thirst 
of  military  glory.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  nw’iury 
resolution  to  accompany  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  the 
General  who  commanded  the  legions  against  the  in- 
surgents in  the  German  provinces ; and  Suetonius 
informs  us  that  when  Vologesus,  the  King  of  Parihia, 
solicited  from  the  Romans  an  auxiliary  force  to  join 
him  in  prosecuting  a war  with  which  he  was  threatened 
by  a tribe  of  Scythians,  and  requested  that  one  of  the 
Emperor’s  sons  might  be  placed  ut  their  head,  Domi- 
tianus  used  all  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  bribery,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  honour  of  conducting  the  victorious 
cohorts  of  Syria  into  the  remoter  East.  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  the  petition  of  Vologesus  was  rejected, 
and  that  the  youthful  hope  of  the  Empire  was  con- 
strained to  remain  at  home  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Muses,  and  to  seek  the  rewards  of  eloquence. 

Soon  after  he  succeeded  to  the  government  he  in-  His  retired 
dulged  in  that  love  of  solitude,  which  pride  and  fear  habit*  upon 
combined  to  render  in  a very  short  time  the  most  con-  c?ou?8  lo 
finned  of  all  his  habits.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  on€‘ 
says  his  Biographer,  he  accustomed  himself  to  spend 
several  hours  every  day  in  the  strictest  privacy ; em- 
ployed frequently  in  nothing  else  than  in  catching  flies, 
and  piercing  them  with  a shurp  instrument.  This 
practice,  so  unworthy  of  him  who  was  charged  with  the 
prosperity  and  fame  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  remark  which  was 
made  to  Yibius  Crispus,  when  he  asked  if  there  were 
any  one  with  the  Emperor.  It  was  replied,  No,  not 
even  a Jly.  t 

This  inglorious  tranquillity  was  at  that  time  only  Hi*  Idle- 
varied  by  occasional  fits  of  activity,  which  were  still  nes*  and 
more  prejudicial  to  his  reputation.  He  had  seduced' owxwtancy 
Domitia,  the  wife  of  A&lius  Lamia,  and,  upon  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  he  publicly  declared  his  mistress  the 
consort  of  his  throne.  But  hardly  had  he  elevated  her  to 
the  splendid  station  of  Augusta,  than  his  jealousy  was 
alarmed  by  certain  familiarities  to  which  she  admitted  the 
pantomime  Paris,  and  he  immediately  drove  her  from 
his  bed  and  palace.  The  ascendancy  which  Domitia 
had  acquired  over  him  was,  however,  much  too  strong 
to  be  thus  suddenly  dissolved  ; her  society  was  become 
indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  domestic  hours  ; 
on  which  account,  says  Suetonius,  he  invited  her  to 
return,  on  pretence  that  the  people  were  dissatisfied 
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Biofrtpby.  with  the  divorce.  The  Mime  author  remark*,  that  in 
v^. matter*  of  State  policy  he  was  equally  unsteady,  mixing 
From  severity  with  occasional  gentleness,  and  parsimony  with 
o.  the  greatest  profusion  : till,  at  length,  his  very  virtues 

81.  assumed  the  appearance  and  had  all  the  effects  of  vice, 

“ in  private  os  well  os  in  public  life.* 

* 6*  It  U not  our  intention  to  follow  minutely  the  dis- 
gusting details  of  imbecility  and  crime  which  compose 
the  annals  of  iho  reign  of  Domitianus.  Unfortunately 
for  the  peace  and  dignity  of  Rome,  the  history  of  her 
affairs  from  the  days  of  Augustus  is  almost  entirely 
identified  with  the  personal  character  of  her  rulers  ; but 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  wc  question  the  expediency 
of  filling  our  pages  with  a repetition  of  the  cruel  deeds 
and  paltry  amusements  which  year  after  year  employed 
all  the  cares  of  the  younger  son  of  Vcspasianus.  The 
Picture  of  picture  drawn  by  Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricola , ex- 
liU  rei^o  by  hibits  in  a few  strong  lines  the  impression  of  fear  and 
melius.  distrust  which  was  stamped  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  people.  Wisdom,  in  those  evil  days,  was  com- 
pelled to  put  on  the  appearance  of  sloth  and  inaction. 
The  powers  of  intellect  and  taste  were  blighted  by  the 
suspicions  of  tyranny.  The  freedom  of  conversation 
was  denied;  and  we  should  have  lost,  aays  the  Histo- 
rian, the  power  of  memory,  if  forgetfulness  had  been  as 
much  a voluntary  act  as  abstinence  from  speech.  Fif- 
teen years,  a large  portion  of  human  life,  passed  away, 
during  which  every  liberal  art  was  discouraged,  and 
every  man  of  genius  and  spirit  either  cut  off  by  a violent 
death,  or  driven  into  obscuritv-t 

Dion  Cassius  has  furnished  us  with  a striking  anec- 
dote of  the  refined  extravagance  which  sometimes 
mingled  itself  with  the  cruelty  of  this  Prince.  On  one 
Singular  occasion  he  invited  to  an  entertainment  at  the  palace 
iraii  K'vea  the  principal  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Eques- 
»«•  the  trian  Order.  Upon  their  arrival  they  were  shown  into 
a large  room  hung  with  black  cloth  from  the  ceiling  to 
t*»r»  S*ni*  t*le  ®°°r’  famished  with  couches  and  other  orna- 
ments, all  painted  in  the  same  colour.  When  they  took 
their  seats  at  table  each  man  found  before  him  a small 
monumental  pillar,  resembling  those  which  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  place  on  their  tombs.  Every  guest 
read  his  own  name  inscribed  on  this  sepulchral  decora- 
tion by  means  of  the  pale  light  of  a lamp,  such  as  those 
which  were  kept  burning  in  the  vaults  wherein  they  depo- 
sited their  dead.  No  private  servant  was  permitted  to 
attend  his  master ; while,  to  supply  this  want,  a troop 
of  little  boys  appeared  arrayed  in  sable  garments,  with 
their  faces  blacked,  and  taught  to  imitate  the  motions 
and  cries  of  Demons.  The  meat  served  up  displayed 
the  same  character.  It  was  that  which  was  usually 
offered  in  funeral  ceremonies  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed.  The  dishes  and  plate  used  at  table  were  of 
the  deepest  black  ; and  silence  as  profound  as  that  of 
the  grave  reigned  throughout  the  assembly.  Domitianus 
alone  opened  his  mouth  ; aggravating  the  fears  of  hi* 
company  by  telling  them  tragical  stories  of  bloody 
death*,  and  of  massacre*  perpetrated  by  treacherous 
hosts.  Every  one  present  concluded  that  his  last  hour 
was  come.  I When  he  had  sufficiently  terrified  his 
guests,  and  gratified  his  own  bad  taste,  he  sent  them 
home  with  rich  gifts,  as  a reward  for  the  mental  suffer- 
ings which  they  hod  endured. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  personal  administrations  in  the 
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capacity  of  judge,  Domitianus  is  said  to  have  set  an  ex-  Tinw 
ample  of  great  integrity;  recommending  uprightness  to  **•?*•• 
all  the  inferior  officers,  and  punishing  severely  any  one  Doa,,luaut- 
who  dared  to  receive  a bribe.  On  some  occasions  lie  sub-  s— 
jeeted  to  his  own  immediate  review  Causes  which  had  been  A °D 
inaccurately  determined  ; and  annulled  by  his  supreme  gj  ’ 
authority  no  small  number  of  decrees,  in  which  favour  if 
or  mercenary  motives  had  prevailed  over  the  claims  of  Qff. 

justice.  His  various  attempts  for  the  reformation  of  .Admtoii- 
m an  tiers  have  likewise  been  mentioned  with  approha-  tratioe 
tion.  He  enacted  several  laws  against  women  of  dis- 
solute  morals;  discouraged  public  accusers;  and 
imposed  the  weight  of  a very  severe  penalty  upon  all  moral* 
who  should  be  found  guilty  of  personal  libels  and  de- 
famation. He  moreover  relieved  from  prosecution  all 
who  were  indebted  to  the  Treasury  a longer  period  than 
five  years.  He  followed  the  example  of  Titus  in  con- 
firming without  petition  the  grant*  of  all  former  Em- 
perors ; and  in  order  to  remove  from  the  officers  under 
his  command  all  temptation  to  rapacity,  he  made  a 
liberal  addition  to  their  yearly  salaries.  For  the  same 
reason,  as  well  a*  to  increase  their  attachment  to  his 
person,  he  raised  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  He  lavished 
large  sums  on  the  Punthcon  and  Capitol,  the  ornaments 
of  which  were  not  completed  in  the  former  reign  ; and 
showed  an  equal  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  other  public 
edifice*  which  had  been  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  late 
destructive  fire.  But  these  early  claims  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  country  were  cancelled  by  the  cruel  tyranny  which 
marked  his  maturer  age.* 

H is  desire  for  military  distinction  impelled  him,  in  Hi*  txpedi- 
thc  third  year  of  his  reign,  to  undertake  an  expedition  t*041 
against  the  Catti,  a German  people,  whom  Tacilusf  lh* 
represents  a*  possessing  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  **  D’ 
knowledge  of  war  in  a higher  degree  than  any  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  This  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
voked by  any  ambitious  or  threatening  movements  on  his 
frontiers  ; and  not  expecting  to  be  attacked,  they  were 
not  prepared  with  the  means  of  defence.  If  we  are  to 
believe  Frontinus.J  who  has  handed  down  the  only  par- 
ticular account  of  this  enterprise  that  has  reached  our 
times,  we  must  bestow  upon  the  Imperial  leader  all  the 
praises  which  are  due  to  wisdom  in  councils  and  vigour 
in  the  field.  Pretending  to  have  no  other  object  in 
view  besides  taking  a census  of  the  Gauls,  he  pushed 
on  his  legions  to  the  Rhine  before  his  real  intentions 
were  discovered. 

But  Front inus  wrote  his  work  on  Military  Stratagem*  He  obtain* 
while  Domitianus  was  yet  on  the  throne,  and  for  that  • triumph, 
reason  found  it,  perhaps,  more  convenient  to  flatter 
than  to  give  a strict  narrative  of  facts.  Other  authors 
have  asserted,  that  the  Roman  Eagles  were  not  seen  on 
this  occasiou  by  any  enemy  whatever,  but  that  the  va- 
lour of  the  troops  was  employed  under  the  eve  of  their 
master  In  plundering  the  territory  of  their  allies,  and  in 
wasting  the  good*  of  a friendly  tribe.  The  extermi- 
nation of  the  Chenuci,  a neighbouring  tribe  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  which  was  soon  afterwards  effected  by  the 
Catti,  is  a distinct  proof  that  the  boasted  victories  of 
Domitianus  had  neither  broken  their  spirit,  nor  effec- 
tually diminished  their  power.  This  exploit,  however, 
was  neither  doul>tful  nor  unimportant  in  the  estimation 
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of  Domitianu*  himself.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  he 
looked  to  the  Senate  for  the  usual  expressions  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  conferred  on  all  Commanders 
whose  fortune  it  had  been  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  State,  and  to  subdue  the  power  of  their 
enemies.  The  title  of  Gertnanicut  was  forthwith  either 
given  or  confirmed  to  the  conqueror ; for  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  he  had  not  already  assumed  that  distinc- 
tion for  his  march  to  Lyons  during  the  war  with  Civilis. 
A Triumph  was  likewise  decreed,  awl  to  supply  the  want 
of  captives,  whom  he  had  neglected  to  bring  front 
among  the  vanquished  Catti,  a sufficient  number  of 
slaves  was  purchased  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
awl  dressed  in  the  habits  of  Germun  warriors,  in  order 
to  complete  the  pageant.  Medals  were  struck  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  an  event  so  brilliant  and  impor- 
tant ; and  from  this  epoch  the  Emperor  never  appeared 
in  the  Senate-house  without  being  arrayed  in  his  robe 
of  Triumph.* 

Domitiauus  distinguished  the  fifth  year  of  his  go- 
vernment by  the  institution  of  Gumcs  similar  to  those 
which  accompanied  the  periodical  return  of  the  Grecian 
Olympiads.  Being  designed  in  honour  of  Jupi/cr 
CapiloiinuA , they  took  their  name  from  this  civic  attri- 
bute of  the  father  of  Gods  and  of  men  ; and  were,  like 
the  more  celebrated  Festival  just  mentioned,  to  be 
repeated  every  fourth  year.  They  consisted,  according 
to  Suetonius,  of  several  kinds  of  athletic  exercises  and 
contests,  calculated  to  invigorate  the  powers  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  of  the  hotly.  Women  and  even  girls 
appeared  on  the  arena  to  compete  for  prizes.  The 
magnificence  of  Rome  was  exhausted  on  the  splendour 
of  the  scene.  The  Emperor  presided  in  person  to  sti- 
mulate and  reward  the  ability  of  the  performers  ; and 
the  Priests  of  Jupiter  vouchsafed  their  presence,  in  order 
to  give  the  solemnity  of  a religious  service  to  the 
amusements  of  the  Prince.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  last  celebration  of  the  Capitoline 
Games  took  place  in  the  year  238,  and  that  they  appear 
to  have  been  finally  abolished  soon  otter  the  conveision 
of  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  f 

The  tranquillity  of  Rome  was  disturbed  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Domitiauus  by  intelligence  that  the  Chiefs 
of  Dacia  had  risen  in  anus,  attacked  several  garrisons, 
und  even  defeated  some  lurge  bodies  of  legionary 
troops.  Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricola,  makes  an 
allusion  to  the  Dacian  war,  when  he  reminds  his  reader 
of  the  armies  which  perished  in  that  country  and  in 
Mmsia,  owing  to  the  cowardice  or  incapacity  of  the 
commanders ; adding,  that  the  Empire  wus  in  danger 
not  only  of  losing  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  but  even 
whole  Provinces  on  its  southern  shore,  and  the  station- 
ary camps  of  the  legions  along  its  banks.  Agricola  had 
just  returned  from  his  successful  campaigns  in  Britain  ; 
and  every  one  wished  to  see  that  renowned  General 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  were  destined  to 
recover  the  honour  of  Rome,  and  to  repel  the  inroad  of 
barbarians,  now  become  formidable  by  their  skill  in 
arms,  and  the  talents  of  their  King. 

The  right  of  sovereignty,  we  are  told,  belonged  at 
that  period  to  Dura,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Dacian 
Princes.  But  feeling  himself  unequal  to  the  duties  of 
his  high  station,  he  resigned  the  crown  to  Deccbalus, 
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a Chief  of  great  enterprise,  courage,  and  patriotism.  Tim* 
The  commencement  of  the  war  was  signalized  by  a Fla*w 
rapid  movement  into  Mtsaia,  where  the  Dacimi,  eil-  wmitliaj 
countering  the  legions  under  Oppius  Sabinua,  gained  a 
complete  victory,  und  slew  the  Roman  General.  • The 
news  of  this  defeat  roused  Domitiauus,  who  ini-  *’  n* 
mediately  left  his  Capital,  and  proceeded  towards  the  u* 

Danube  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army.  Dcce-  yg 

balus,  meantime,  willing  to  secure  the  advantages 
which  had  attended  his  first  operations  in  the  field, 
made  proposals  to  the  Emperor  to  terminate  hostilities ; 
but  finding  toon  afterward*  that  the  command  of  the 
fresh  legions  was  intrusted  to  Cornelius  Fuscos,"  a hot- 
headed ignorant  soldier,  without  either  experience  or 
caution,  he  added  to  the  terms  of  the  projected  peace 
the  insulting  condition,  that  every  Roman  in  the  comp 
should  pay,  in  the  name  of  tribute  or  as  the  price  of 
safety,  two  pieces  of  money  to  the  victorious  Dacians. 

Fuse  us,  in  order  to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  was  putcu%u 
thu*  offered  to  the  majesty  of  Rome,  crossed  the  Da-  drfoaunl 
■tube  in  search  of  the  barbarian  army.  A bloody  and  slain 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  troops  of  Domitiauus 
were  again  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Their  General 
was  killed,  their  anus  and  baggage  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  an  Eagle  was  taken,  and  a great  numlter 
of  legionary  soldiers  was  carried  into  captivity.  These 
trophies,  so  gulling  to  the  pride  of  the  Romans,  were 
afterwards  recovered  during  the  more  successful  invasion 
of  Dacia  by  the  Emperor  Trajan. t 

After  this  disaster  Julianus,  an  officer  of  tried  abi-  Victory  «.f 
lily,  was  invested  with  the  principal  command ; with  Juliaou*. 
better  fortune  than  Sabinus  or  Fuscus,  he  gave  battle  to 
Decebalus,  and  completely  defeated  him.  Dacia  now 
appeared  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  It  was  only 
by  a stratagem  that  even  the  Capital  was  saved  from 
falling  into  his  haiuls;  while  the  King,  finding  himself 
sorely  pressed,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  cope 
with  the  overwhelming  power  of  Rome,  proceeded  to 
make  a sincere  and  humble  overture  for  peace.  Instead 
of  the  haughty  style  which  he  had  formerly  employed, 
when  opposed  to  the  ignorant  impetuosity  of  Fuscus,  he 
now  solicited  a cessation  of  arms,  professing  his  readi- 
ness to  make  to  the  Emjveror  any  concession  that  was 
just  and  reasonable.  But  Douiitianus  knew  not  how 
to  avail  himself  of  this  favourable  turn  of  events;  and 
instead  of  terminating  his  quarrel  with  the  Dacian 
insurgents,  he  resolved  to  march  against  two  other  Ger- 
man nations,  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni , who  hud 
refused  to  supply  their  contingent  of  recruits  during 
the  late  campaign.} 

After  a fruitless  attempt  to  appease  his  wrath,  the  Peace  *uh 
Germans  proposed  to  meet  the  Emperor  in  arms,  and  Derebalus. 
to  dispute  his  progress  into  their  country.  But  his 
imbecility  did  more  for  them  than  their  own  bravery 
und  patriotism ; for,  after  having  murdered  their  am- 
bassadors and  rejected  every  offer  of  submission,  he 
exposed  his  army  to  their  attacks  with  so  little  skill, 
that  he  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
expedition  in  disgrace  and  confusion.  His  losses  in- 
duced him  to  lend  a ready  ear  to  the  propositions  of 
Decebalus,  and  even  to  purchase  peace,  and  the  liberty 
of  withdrawing  unmolested  the  remains  of  his  discom- 
fited cohorts,  at  the  expense  of  a considerable  ransom. 


• Tacit  lib.  il  c.  86.  Suet.  c.  6. 

f lbi>n  C'lsaia,  lib.  Uviii. 
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Biognph) . He  even  consented  to  pay  to  the  barbarian  a yearly 
n— tribute,  which  was  continued  till  the  days  of  Trajan.* 
From  But  Domilinnus  though  he  had  failed  in  reaping  the 
*•  fruits  of  victory,  was  determined  not  to  relinquish  its 

81-  honours.  He  fatigued  the  patience  of  the  Senators 

with  long  letters  describing  his  exploits  on  the  Danube, 
and  amidst  the  wilds  of  Germany ; including  among 
ITwi  Empe-  the  other  labours  of  hi*  imagination  an  epistle  from 
nw enjoys  a Decebalus,  expressed  in  the  most  submissive  terms, 

* ““"“l*  ’ and  acknowledging  the  victories  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
mander. A Triumph  was  forthwith  decreed  to  the  con- 
queror of  the  North  ; and  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
invited  to  add  to  the  once  honourable  distinction  of 
Gertiumlciu,  the  ambiguous  title  of  Darin/*,  to  which 
hi*  recent  services  laid  claim.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  splendour  of  the  Triumphal  procession.  Games, 
shows,  statues  and  arches  attested  the  importance  of 
hi*  conquests.  Dacia  and  the  country  of  the  rude 
Murcomnns  furnished  their  respective  trophies  to  gnioe 
the  car  of  their  invincible  master ; while  Poet*  and 
Orators  lavished  their  fulsome  encomiums  on  the  rival 


of  Julius  Cajsjir  and  the  successor  of  Augustus  and 
Titus.  To  conclude  the  imposing  ceremony,  the  Temple 
of  Janus  was  ordered  to  be  shut ; thereby  announcing 
to  the  Homan  People,  that  the  repose  of  the  world  hud 
been  achieved  by  the  happy  exploits  of  their  most 
warlike  and  fortunate  Emperor. 

These  occurrences  could  not  fail  to  excite  at  once 
the  regret  and  ridicule  of  every  citizen  who  took  any 
interest  in  the  reputation  of  his  country.  The  younger 
Pliny  has  left  in  his  Letter*, t and  inure  (Mirticularly  in 
his  Panr^yric,  a strong  expression  of  the  public  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  ruinous  campaigns  and  more  foolish 
Triumphs  of  Domitiunus.  His  sluggish  and  effeminate 
conduct,  when  accompanying  the  army,  was  attended 
with  the  very  worst  effects  both  upon  officers  and  men. 
He  wus  hardly  ever  seen  on  horseback,  hut  was  carried 
from  place  to  place  in  a litter,  like  a sick  or  infirm 
woman;  and  if  he  ever  ventured  to  travel  by  water,  it 
was  necessary  to  devise  some  means  whereby  the  noise 
of  the  oars  might  be  stilled,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  ears 
Discipline  of  the  enervated  tyrant.  Nor  were  his  jealousy  and 
tclaxcii,  suspicion  less  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  his  troops  than 
the  example  of  his  luxury  and  softness.  Wanting  con- 
fidence in  his  Generals,  he  never  intrusted  them  with  a 
sufficient  degTee  of  power,  either  to  pursue  an  advan- 
tage in  the  field  or  to  curb  the  licentiousness  of  the 
soldiers ; and  it  is  emphatically  remarked,  that  they 
were  less  afraid  of  the  wiles  and  sword  of  the  enemy 
than  they  were  of  the  snares  spread  for  them  by  the 
Emperor. 

Revolt  of  The  enormities  which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Domi- 
Antooiu*  in  tianus  were  naturally  followed  by  disaffection  among  the 
t'trramy  : troops.  Lucius  Antonius,  who  commanded  the  legions 
in  Upper  Germany,  induced  his  soldiers  to  revolt  and 
declare  him  Emperor,  trusting  to  the  aid  promised  by 
several  nations  beyond  the  Rhine,  which  were  likewise 
eager  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  intelligence  of  this 
conspiracy  created  a deep  sensation  at  Home.  Domi- 
tianus  made  preparations  for  punishing  in  person  the 
treason  of  Antonius ; and  to  prevent  any  movement  in 
favour  of  the  rebels  among  his  partisans  in  the  Capital, 
he  ordered  that  every  man  of  rank  whose  age 
permitted  him  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  arms,  should  join 


his  standard,  and  be  ready  to  take  a share  in  the  cam- 
paign. But  all  these  cares  were  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents.  Lucius  Maximus,  who 
appears  to  have  commanded  on  the  lower  Rhine, 
marched  against  Antonius.  and  brought  him  to  battle. 
While  they  were  engaged,  the  German  allies  of  the 
latter  arrived  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ; but 
not  being  able  to  cross,  they  hud  the  mortification  to 
witness  his  discomfiture,  and  the  almost  eutire  slaughter 
of  his  legions,  who  had  resolved  not  to  survive  their 
treason.* 

Much  about  the  same  time  an  insurrection  took  place 
in  Africa.  The  Xaxamanr x,  a people  who  occupied  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  ancient  Carthaginian  territory, 
unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  tribute  with  which 
they  were  loaded,  rose  against  the  collectors  and  put 
them  to  death.  Flaccus,  the  Governor  of  Numiitia, 
advanced  oguinst  them  with  a considerable  army  to 
chastise  their  rebellion;  but  the  Xaxamonr*,  drawing 
courage  from  despair,  attacked  him  with  so  much  fury, 
that  the  whole  of  his  force  was  either  dispersed  or  cut 
in  pieces,  and  his  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. Their  success  proved  fatal  to  the  undisci- 
plined Africans.  Intoxicating  themselves  with  the  w ine 
which  they  found  in  the  tents  of  the  Romans,  they  threw 
away  their  arms,  and  gave  loose  to  the  wonted  extra- 
vagance of  barluirian  troops;  when  Flaccus,  who  had 
reassembled  a body  of  fugitives,  fell  upon  them  in  this 
exposed  condition,  ami  put  every  one  of  them  to  the 
sword.  Zonuras,  to  whuse  industry  we  are  indebted 
for  these  details,  narrates  that  Doinitianus  was  so  proud 
of  this  victory,  that  he  pronounced  at  a formal  meeting 
of  the  Senate,  4‘  It  was  my  pleasure  that  the  Xasamone* 
should  cease  to  he,  and  now  they  no  longer  exist."t 

The  government  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  in  the  south- 
ern part*  of  Britain  had  been  marked  with  various 
success,  and  had  been  opposed  by  several  determined 
struggles  for  independence.  Having  at  length  sub- 
dued the  reluctant  natives,  he  transferred  u peaceful 
command  to  his  successor  Tiirpilianus,  who  resting 
satisfied  with  the  extent  of  territory  which  already  ac- 
knowledged the  dominion  of  Rome,  made  no  attempt 
to  carry  his  arms  farther  northwards.  Thi*  abstinence 
was  imitated  by  Trebellius  Maximus,  to  whose  hands 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Province  was  next  intrusted. 
Naturally  inclined  to  indolence  and  the  arts  of  peace, 
he  endeavoured  to  confirm  the  influence  of  his  coun- 
trymen upou  the  minds  of  the  illiterate  people  whose 
passions  he  was  appointed  to  watch,  rather  by  inspiring 
them  with  the  love  of  ease  and  of  luxury,  than  hy 
encountering  their  strength  in  repealed  and  bloody 
combats.  The  civil  broils,  too,  which  during  his  ad- 
ministration divided  the  inclinations  and  employed  the 
arms  of  the  Roman*  at  home,  dictated  to  him  the  expe- 
diency of  reserving  his  legions  entire,  in  ca.se  they  might 
be  called  into  action  elsewhere.  Vertiu*  Bolnnus,  w ho 
relieved  him  in  this  command,  pursued  the  same  policy. 
Tacitus,  indeed,  insinuates  that  the  genius  of  the  officer 
wa*  of  too  soft  a texture  for  the  arduous  duties  which 
his  station  imposed  upon  him,  and  that  had  he  not 
profltted  by  the  wise  counsels  and  unwearied  activity 
of  Agricola,  who  wa*  appointed  his  lieutenant,  the 
public  service  must  have  sustained  material  detriment. 
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At  all  events,  he  left  things  nearly  as  he  found  them  ; 
having  made  it  his  principal  study  to  insure  the  tran- 
quillity  of  the  Britons,  and  the  repose  of  his  own 
soldiers.* 

But  this  pacific  system  was  interrupted  by  the  active 
mind  of  Petilius  Cereal  is,  the  officer  who  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  the  war  with  Civilis  the  Batavian 
chief.  The  accession  of  Vcspasianus  to  the  throne 
had  given  stability  to  the  government,  and  confirmed 
the  loyalty  of  the  troops  both  at  home  and  abroad,  on 
which  account  there  was  no  longer  any  bar  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  design  long  cherished  at  Home, 
of  advancing  the  standards  of  the  Empire  to  the  remotest 
shores  of  the  British  island.  Cerealis  accordingly 
marched  into  the  northern  districts  of  the  Province,  and 
attacked  the  tribe  of  the  BriganleM,  a numerous  and 
warlike  people,  who  dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Humber,  and  who  had  successfully  defied  the  anna  of 
Ostorius  Scapula  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Fronlinus  adopted  the  system  of  his  predecessor. 
He  attacked  the  SUvrn  who  possessed  the  fertile  plains 
between  the  Severn  and  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and 
also  the  strung  ground  which  confines  the  shores  of 
the  Western  Ocean.  That  brave  people,  hy  whom  Sca- 
pula hail  been  defeated,  were  totally  subdued  by  the 
military  science  of  Fronlinu* ; who  thus  opened  a 
path  for  the  more  extensive  conquests  of  his  successor 
Agricola. 

This  renowned  Commander  began  his  services  as 
Governor  of  Britain,  by  attacking  a tribe  of  resolute 
mountaineers,  who  had  a short  time  before  cut  to  pieces 
a regiment  of  home  on  the  frontiers  of  North  Wales. 
Over  these  Agricolu  gained  a decided  advantage,  even 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  their  native  rocks.  Availing 
himself  of  the  impression  created  by  this  unexpected 
success,  he  made  a sudden  inroad  into  the  Isle  of  An- 
glesey where  Paulinus  had  been  originally  discomfitted, 
and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  necessity  of  suing 
for  peace. 

The  policy  of  Agricola  for  awhile  was  directed  to  the 
gradual  civilisation  of  those  portions  of  his  Province 
which  acknowledged  the  Imperial  sway.  He  improved 
their  architecture,  educated  their  children,  and  intro- 
duced the  Latin  language  and  the  dress  of  Rome. 
Luxury  tempered  the  ferocity  of  savage  independence; 
and  many  of  those  who  had  obstinately  resisted  the 
arms  of  the  invaders  unreluctantly  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  softer  bondage  in  which  he  now  enthralled 
them.  Secure  of  his  present  possession  he  prepared 
for  further  conquest,  and  in  the  third  summer  of  his 
government  he  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
carrying  with  him  in  his  fleet  along  the  coast  ample 
supplies  and  other  munitions  of  war. 

The  succeeding  year  saw  the  standards  of  Domitianus 
advanced  to  the  shores  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  the 
estuaries  which  bound  the  southern  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land. Agricolu  joined  these  arms  of  the  sea  by  a chain 
of  forts  and  other  defences ; the  remains  of  which, 
mixed  with  those  of  the  wall  afterwards  built  by  Seve- 
rn*, continue  at  this  day  to  invite  the  researches  of  the 
antiquary.  Enough  was  now  done  for  security  and 
profit ; but,  says  Tacitus,  neither  the  valour  of  the 
Roman  armies,  nor  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name, 
could  be  satisfied  with  any  other  boundary  than  that 
by  which  nuture  has  marked  the  limits  of  the  habitable 

• Tacit.  Agricvi.  c.  18 


globe.*  Agricola  resolved  to  plant  his  Eagles  on  the  Titas 
farthest  rocks  of  Caledonia,  and  accordingly  made  pre-  FU»m« 
parations  for  a vigorous  campaign  the  following  sum- 
frier,  by  sea  and  by  land. 

He  have  passed  over  the  transactions  of  the  fifth  vear, 
which  are  but  very  obscurely  intimated  by  the  Historian. 

The  cares  of  the  General  appear  tc  have  been  employed 
on  the  western  const  of  Scotland,  not  only  in  subduing 
the  refractory  clans  which  were  scattered  among  the 
mountains  and  lakes  of  that  wild  district,  but  also  iu 
establishing  garrisons  in  such  convenient  positions  as 
might  prevent,  during  his  absence,  the  hazard  of  an 
invasion  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Ireland.  It  was, 
accordingly,  not  till  the  sixth  year  of  his  command  that 
Agricola  undertook  his  celebrated  expedition  against 
the  Caledonians. t 

This  w arlike  people,  to  whom  the  fame  of  the  Roman 
arms  was  not  altogether  unknown,  were  already  busy 
in  making  preparations  for  defending  their  country. 

The  hostile  armies  appear  first  to  have  come  within 
sight  of  each  other  near  the  Grampian  range.  The  Defrai  of 
natives  presented  themselves  in  great  numbers,  mar-  die  Ho- 
ah  ailed  in  separate  bands  under  different  leaders ; all 
of  whom,  however,  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Galgacus,  w ho  was  invested  with  the  chief  command. 

Agricola  likewise  divided  his  legions  into  three  bodies, 
with  the  intention  of  falling  upon  the  enemy  before 
they  could  unite  their  ranks ; but  the  mountaineers  no 
sooner  observed  this  change  in  the  disposition  of  his 
troops,  than  they  altered  their  plan,  and  briuging  toge- 
ther their  several  detachments,  attacked  in  the  night 
the  weakest  division  of  the  Romans,  and  gained  a com- 
plete victory.  The  Caledonians  pursued  the  beaten 
legionaries  to  their  camp,  where  the  fight  was  renewed 
with  great  fury  ; nor  was  it  till  daylight,  when  Agricola 
appeared  with  a large  body  of  fresh  troops,  that  the 
current  of  victory  began  to  be  checked.  The  slaughter 
on  both  sides  now  became  very  great.  The  Caledonians 
were  at  length  repulsed ; and  Tacitus  adds,  that  had 
they  not  obtained  an  immediate  refuge  in  their  woods 
and  marshes,  this  conflict  would  have  terminated  the 
war.  J 

Notwithstanding  this  remark,  it  is  quite  plain  that 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  IXtli  legion  in  this  combat 
considerably  damped  the  spirits  of  the  whole  army,  and 
prevented  Agricola  from  advancing  farther  into  the 
mountains,  till  his  men  had  recruited  their  numbers 
and  their  strength  during  the  repose  of  the  ensuing 
winter.  Tacitus,  at  this  juncture,  suspends  his  narra-  Adtmtnr* 
live,  in  order  to  insert  a remarkable  adventure  of  a Ger-  of  l,‘*  ltrr" 
man  cohort  which  deserted  from  the  Roman  camp, 

These  auxiliaries,  tired  of  the  savage  warfare  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  rose  upon  the  Centurion  and  infe- 
rior officers  and  slew  them  ; then  taking  possession  of 
three  transports,  they  instantly  put  to  sea  under  the 
core  of  as  many  pilots,  whose  services  they  had  com- 
pelled. One  of  these  guides  proving  faithless,  the  fugi- 
tives murdered  the  two  others,  and  resolved  to  trust  to 
fortune,  either  to  find  a passage  into  their  native  country, 
or  to  discover  an  asylum  in  some  other  land,  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  severity  of  Roman  discipline,  and  tile 
hardships  of  a Caledonian  war.  The  particulars  of 
their  voyage  are  exceedingly  obscure.  Tacitus  assures 
us  that  they  sailed  round  Britain,  and  were  afterwards 


• MMjtri,  e.  23. 
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llwgnpby.  wrecked  on  the  const  of  Germany,  and  made  prisoner* 
«•*  by  the  5 fieri  and  Prttonrt,  having  suffered,  while  they 
From  were  at  sea,  the  extremes!  miseries  of  cold  and  famine, 
a.  i>.  In  the  end  they  were  carried  as  slaves  to  Rome,  where 
tit.  they  filled  the  ears  of  the  citizens  with  the  wonders  of 
to  their  navigation.* 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  seventh  year  of  Agricola’ s 
administration  that  the  arms  of  Domitianus  effected  the 
complete  conquest  of  Britain.  Hie  Caledonians  aware 
that  their  independence  was  still  menaced,  employed 
the  interval  allowed  by  the  inactivity  of  the  Romans,  in 
training  their  youth,  and  in  extending  their  alliances. 
Fr*.h  cam.  They  had  learned  by  painful  experience  that  union  is 
necessary  to  repel  a common  danger ; and  were  now 
willing  to  lay  aside  for  a time  their  private  quarrels 
and  to  join  their  bands  for  the  defence  of  liberty  and 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  vallies  and  hills. 
Agricola,  on  his  side,  was  not  less  attentive  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  the  ultimate  views  contemplated 
in  his  expedition.  He  increased  his  numbers  by  incor- 
porating into  the  legions  such  Britons  as  had  shown  a 
firm  attachment  to  nis  interests,  and  whose  fidelity  had 
been  proved  during  the  contingencies  of  a protracted 
and  various  war.  He  likewise  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail 
round  the  coasts,  make  frequent  descents,  and  spread 
terror  and  devastation  on  every  hand  ; while  he  himself 
commenced  his  march  at  the  head  of  a well-appointed 
army,  and  turned  his  face  once  more  towards  the  Gram- 
pians, where  the  Caledonian  General  had  posted  his 
undisciplined  hordes. t 

H ittle  wiili  The  Britons,  says  Tacitus,  already  numbered  thirty 
(•■iiganis.  thousand  men,  and  crowds  were  still  flocking  to  add  to 
their  strength.  Not  only  young  men  full  of  spirits  and 
vigour  repairer)  to  the  camp  from  all  quarters,  but  aged 
warriors,  valuable  for  their  experience,  longed  for 
an  opportunity  to  add  new  honours  to  those  which  they 
had  formerly  acquired.  Their  zeal  and  courage  sought 
vent  in  loud  acclamations,  and  in  repeated  demands  to 
be  led  on  to  buttle.  Ualgacus  is  said  to  have  at  that 
moment  addressed  his  ardent  followers  in  a speech 
which  has  exhausted  the  eloquence  of  Tacitus. 

The  harangue  of  Agricola  to  his  troops  was  shorter 
and  less  imposing.  He  thought  it  enough  to  remind 
them  that  the  opportunity  for  which  they  had  so  long 
sighed,  of  putting  an  end  to  their  fatigues,  had  now 
arrived ; and  that  the  enemy  they  had  so  often  desired 
to  see  within  the  reach  of  their  swords  was  now  drawn 
up  before  them  prepared  for  battle.  He  concluded  by 
exhorting  them  to  finish  the  noble  work  which  they  had 
so  successfully  begun,  and  to  crown  fifty  years  of  war 
with  the  triumph  of  one  great  day 4 

The  Roman  General  placed  his  auxiliaries  in  front, 
with  the  view  at  once  of  securing  their  fidelity  and  of 
saving  the  blood  of  his  legions.  Both  armies  fought 
for  some  time  at  a distance,  as  the  Brilous,  who  occu- 
pied the  declivity  of  a hill,  wisely  resolved  to  retain 
this  advantage  of  ground,  and  to  assail  their  antagonists 
with  missile  weapons.  At  length  several  German  co- 
horts, hearing  heavy  arms,  brought  a division  of  the 
Caledonians  U>  close  action ; a mode  of  fighting  in 
which  the  barbarians  were  sure  to  be  worsted,  by  the 
cool  bravery  and  discipline  of  men  who  had  spent  their 
lives  in  a camp.  The  main  body  of  the  nutives  descended 
from  the  high  ground  to  support  their  friends  in  the 


plain;  where  they  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  Agricola  Thu* 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  fall  upon  them,  who  soon  sue- 
c ceded  in  breaking  their  ranks,  and  throwing  them  into  I^mitum. ». 
the  utmost  confusion  and  dismay.  The  victors  pursued  ' 
them  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter;  but  as  the 
Britons  were  better  acquainted  than  the  Romans  with 
the  country  through  which  they  directed  their  flight, 
they  availed  themselves  of  every  thicket,  and  wood,  and 
marsh,  to  renew  the  combat,  and  to  check  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  conquerors.  Agricola,  whose  vigilance  J>fcaj  ><f 
never  languished,  perceived  the  danger  into  which  his 
soldiers  were  about  to  fall,  and  gave  orders  to  stop  the  Blan*' 
pursuit ; deeming  it  sufficient  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  scattered  Caledonians,  by  parties  of  cavalry’  which 
he  sent  out  lo  scour  the  adjacent  vallies,* 

On  the  following  day  the  Romans  were  furnished 
with  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  that  their  victory  was 
decisive,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  enemy  to 
dispute  with  them  the  possession  of  the  Grampian  soli- 
tudes. Silence,  such  as  reigns  in  a desert,  smoking 
cottages,  and  the  total  absence  of  flocks  and  herds 
afforded  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  vanquished 
inhabitants  had  retired,  in  order  to  bewail  their  losses, 
or  to  prepare  revenge,  into  the  shelter  of  more  distant 
mountains.  Hie  season  was  already  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, and  Agricola  therefore  thought  it  expedient 
to  seek  for  winter  quarters  in  a richer  and  more  tem- 
perate part  of  his  Province.  lie  returned  southward  ; 
having  given  instructions  to  his  army  to  proceed  with 
slow  marches  and  in  good  order  through  the  inter- 
mediate country,  that  the  natives  might  observe  their 
strength  was  still  unbroken,  and  their  discipline  unim- 
paired.! 

Meanwhile,  he  gave  directions  to  the  Commander  Cirmrnn*- 
of  his  fleet  to  sail  round  the  island,  in  order  to  deter-  vision  of 
mine  its  extent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  obtain  Br‘Uio. 
direct  evidence  that  Britain  did  not,  at  its  northern 
point,  connect  itself  with  any  other  land.  Hie  success 
of  the  German  cohort,  the  feme  of  whose  achievement 
had  already  reached  his  ears,  is  said  to  have  induced 
Agricola  to  employ  his  ships  in  this  voyage  of  dis- 
covery ; an  undertaking  which  was  accomplished  not 
only  without  loss,  but  even  with  the  most  happy  and 
prosperous  results.  The  Prefect,  after  circumnavi- 
gating the  tempestuous  shores  of  Caledonia,  and 
acquainting  himself  with  the  position  of  the  Orkney 
islands,  and  even  with  that  of  the  remote  Thule,  directed 
his  course  towards  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  where 
he  arrived  in  safety  before  the  approach  of  winter. 

He  landed,  says  Tacitus,  at  the  port  of  Truiala ; a 
haven  which  the  industry  of  historians  and  geographers 
has  in  vain  lahonred  to  ascertain. 

Tacitus,  who  is  our  principal  authority  for  this  voy-  Topofnu 
nge,  as  well  as  for  the  marches  and  battles  of  Agricola  P*,.ic.Bl  *i‘® 
himself  on  land,  had  so  imperfect  an  idea  of  the  geogra-  cu  ****' 
ph  i cal  position  of  the  several  places  which  he  cither  names 
or  describes,  that  few  points  in  History  are  more  difficult 
than  to  trace  the  path  of  the  Romans  in  the  northern 
division  of  our  island,  or  to  come  to  a satisfactory  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  most  celebrated 
occurrences  which  have  immortalized  the  progress  of 
their  arms.  For  example,  the  most  indefatigable  of 
our  antiquaries  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the  scene  of 
the  memorable  combat  in  which  Agricola  defeated 


• Tacit,  t*  Viti  Agrint.  c.  M.  t Ibid.c.  29.  • Tacit  io  Viti  Agriati.  c.  35—37. 

: Ibid.  c.  33,  34.  t Ibid.  c.  36,  c.  10  im J 36. 
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Hiogi^iy.  Galgacus,  or  the  spot  whereon  he  pitched  his  camp  dnr- 
y ing  the  winter  which  intervened  betwixt  his  »ixth  and 
seventh  campaigns.  Were  it  not  that  the  Historian  de- 
scribes tiie  line  of  the  Roman  General's  march  in  the 
commencement  of  his  operations  beyond  the  Forth,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  imagine,  that  the  battle  of  the 
Grampian*  took  place  somewhere  near  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  that  the  fleet  which  accompanied  the 
movements  of  the  army  hod  sailed,  not  from  the  Thames 
or  the  Humber,  hut  from  the  Mersey,  or  from  the  ports 
ofAnglesea  and  Wales." 

This  conclusion  derives  some  countenance  from  the 
details  of  the  voyage  performed  by  the  runaway  cohort. 
They  are  described  as  sailing  northward,  along  the 
coast,  till  they  reached  the  extremity  of  the  island ; 
they  then  turned  their  faces  in  the  opposite  direction, 
bore  down  to  a lower  latitude,  and  were  at  length  driven 
ashore  in  the  country  of  the  Stirri.  a German  tribe.f 
Had  they  sailed  from  any  port  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Caledonia,  and  in  their  progress  northward  entered  the 
Pentium!  Firth,  they  would  have  reached  land,  either 
in  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  hut 
could  not  by  any  hazard  have  touched  on  the  coast  of 
Germany,  where  they,  in  fact,  terminated  their  wander- 
ings. We  arrive  at  the  same  result  from  studying  the 
particulars  recorded  by  Tacitus  respecting  the  voyage 
of  discovery  undertaken  by  the  orders  of  Agricola. 
The  Prefect,  after  sailing  northward  round  the  island, 
arrived  at  a port  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ; a result 
which  unavoidably  suggests  and  confirms  the  opinion, 
that  he  must  have  commenced  his  expedition  somewhere 
on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland ; for  had  he  started 
from  the  opposite  coast  and  circumnavigated  the  north- 
ern shores,  he  would  most  probably  have  finished  his 
voyage  in  the  river  Mersey,  or  in  some  one  of  the  Welsh 
harbours.} 

Connected  with  these  difficulties,  a similar  obscurity 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  country  of  the  /fore*/*,  through 
which  the  legions  returned  afier  their  victory  over  Gal- 
gacus.  Camhden,  Lipsius,  Ernesti,  and  the  greater 
number  of commentators,  place  it  on  the  southern  hanks 
of  the  Clyde,  in  a district  know  n in  modern  times  by  the 
name  of  Kskdnle ; while  Pinkerton  und  other  geogra- 
phers produce  very  plausible  reasons  for  preferring  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Forth,  and  for  fixing  on  a tract  of 
land  between  that  river  and  the  Tav.  The  former  of 
these  conjectures  strengthens  the  notion,  that  the  scene 
of  the  hostilities  carried  on  hetween  Agricola  and  Gal- 
gaeus  was  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  : the  latter, 
of  course,  corroborates  the  more  general  opinion,  that 
the  arms  of  Rome  uchieved  their  final  triumph  over 
British  independence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lofty 
mountains  which  separate  the  counties  of  Forfar  and 
Abeuieen.  But  on  neither  side  will  the  arguments 
bear  a minute  examination,  or  lead  to  a satisfactory 
result. § 

It  has  been  inferred  from  an  expression  used  by  Ju- 
venal, that  the  conquests  of  Agricola  did  not  remain 
long  undisturbed  after  his  recall  to  Rome.  The  Poet 
alludes  to  a war  in  Britain  carried  on  against  the  Ro- 
mans by  a king  named  Arviragus ; but  the  allusion, 

• Twit.  tupri,  c 23.  f IWd.  e.  28,  J N»id. 

$ We  Riutt  not  neglect  to  Matr,  that  Ranion,  in  hi*  /**crr>/wi«  i/r 
foiuriH  tfr.  pl«r*%  the  field  of  battle  in  which  Galyacv* 

wu  defeated  in  the  Grampian*,  near  the  nmrct  of  the  Tav ; and 
•jBtffti  to  the  Hernti  the  country  northward  0f  that  river,  now 
called  Forfar  or  Anju», 


perhaps,  is  too  vague  to  warrant  an  historical  conclu-  Titua 
sion."  Fla»iu» 

The  victorious  General  sent  to  DomitiMius  an  ac-  ^0,nrt,W101* 
count  of  his  success,  expressed  in  the  most  unassuming 
language,  being  aware  of  the  jealous  feeling  which 
continued  to  lurk  in  the  breast  of  the  Emperor  wherever 
military  glory  was  concerned.  The  fame  of  Agricola, 
notwithstanding,  is  thought  to  have  disturbed  the  self- 
complucency  of  his  master,  who  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  the  mock  Triumphs  of  the  Danube  were 
everywhere  silently  contrasted  with  the  reality  of  the 
splendid  achievements  performed  in  the  British  Province. 

He  gave  orders,  however,  that  the  honours  now  usually  Hrcall  o ( 
conferred  upon  a successful  Commander  should  be  Agiicol*. 
decreed  to  Agricola  ; whose  presence  at  Rome  he  forth- 
with demanded,  under  the  pretext  of  intrusting  him 
with  still  more  important  duties.  But  this  ungenerous 
ruler  never  forgave  his  warlike  lieutenant  the  eminence 
to  which  he  had  attained  by  his  important  services ; and 
the  latter,  contented  with  an  honourable  privacy,  spent 
the  residue  of  his  years  in  the  Capital  without  aspiring 
to  any  public  employment. t 

We  return  to  the  domestic  administration  of  Domi- 
tianus,  which  assumeil,  us  it  drew  towards  its  close,  a 
deeper  tinge  of  malignity.  Ilis  cruelties  and  avarice 
exhausted,  from  time  to  time,  the  patience  of  the  tribu- 
tary States  which  owned  allegiance  to  his  Government, 
and  drove  them  to  the  use  of  arms.  The  turbulent 
barbarians,  too,  who  claimed  the  fertile  plains  on  either 
side  of  the  Inter,  compelled  him,  in  several  instances, 
to  take  the  field  in  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  to  retire 
from  it  as  often  with  very  doubtful  success.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  revolt  of  Antonius,  who  com- 
manded in  upper  Germany,  and  the  victory  gained  over 
him  by  Lucius  Maximus.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  conqueror,  on  that  occasion,  burnt  all  the  papers 
which  he  found  amongst  the  baggage  of  Antonius; 
with  the  view  of  precluding,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor, 
the  numerous  prosecutions  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  directed  against  men  of  the  greatest  integrity,  on 
the  ground  of  frivolous  suspicions  arising  from  a casual 
correspondence.  But  the  fear  and  anger  of  Doniitianus  Tyrsnay  of 
supplied  the  want  of  direct  information.  He  let  loose  ***  ‘ 

his  fury  against  all  who  could  be  conceived  to  have  any 
motive  for  wishing  a change  of  government,  or  even  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  designs  which  were  entertained 
by  Antonius.  Nor  did  their  death  satisfy  his  cruelty. 

He  invented  the  severest  torments  that  could  be  devised ; 
and  spared  no  sort  of  punishment  which  combined  ex- 
quisite suffering  with  the  prolongation  of  life.  The 
possession  of  wealth  or  of  family  honours  was  accounted 
a crime,  and  personal  virtues  were  sure  to  be  rewarded 
with  a violent  death.  Slaves  were  hired  to  impeach 
their  masters,  and  freedmen  their  patrons  ; while  those 
who  had  no  enemy  to  accuse  them,  found  their  very 
friends  converted  into  the  instruments  of  their  destruc- 
tion.} 

At  length  even  his  nearest  relations  began  to  tremble 
for  their  safety;  and  actuated  by  the  feeling  of  self- 
preservation,  determined  to  deliver  the  world  from  the 
horrors  and  cruelty  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars.  A conspiracy  was  formed  in 

* Juienal.  Sat.  vi.  r.  12?  i 

a Ml  de  trmonc  Bril  anno 
Karri dit  <4rvirngm. 

f Tacit.  j^frievU  c.  39,  42,  44. 


| Ibid.  Hut.  lib.  i.  e,  ?. 
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Bkiffrapov.  which  his  wife  is  said  to  have  participated.  Nearly 
all  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  establishment  were  privy 
From  ^e  intended  murder;  and  finding  themselves  secure, 
*’  D*  owing  to  the  number  of  their  confederates,  they  post- 
poned  the  execution  of  their  design  until  they  gained 
00  the  concurrence  of  Nerva,  who  had  been  exiled  toTaren- 

turn,  and  whom  they  wished  to  place  on  the  throne  when 
it  should  be  vacant.  On  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  847,  Domitianus  was  despatched  by 
the  dagger  of  Stephanu#,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
palace,  who  obtained  admittance  into  his  bed-closet 
under  pretext  of  urgent  business.  The  Emperor’s  body 
was  saved  from  the  indignities  with  which  it  was 
menaced,  by  the  affection  of  his  nurse ; who  contrived 


to  have  it  privately  removed  and  buried  in  the  country,  Titus 
at  a family  villa  near  the  Latin  way.  Afterwards,  she  n ^a*,u* 
conveyed  his  ashes  to  the  Flavian  Temple,  where  she  Df>Tnitiam,1u 
mixed  them  with  those  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus, 
to  whose  infancy  she  had  likewise  discharged  the  A D 
duties  of  a mother.  But  the  statues  and  pictures  which  g| 
fear  or  courtly  adulation  had  erected  to  him,  were  lo’ 
immediately  pulled  down  and  trampled  underfoot;  and  96. 
to  this  posthumous  revenge  the  Senators  added  an  ex- 
pression of  their  indignation  and  resentment,  which 
they  were  aware  could  only  be  partially  realized.  They 
issued  a decree  that  the  name  of  Domitianus  should  be 
immediately  struck  out  of  the  Roman  annals,  and  obli- 
terated  from  every  public  monument. 


APOLLONIUS  T Y A N M U S. 


paoM  u.  c.  750.  a.  c.  4.  to  a.  n.  96. 


Biography . Apollonius,  the  Pythagorean  Philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
From  750,  four  years  before  the  common  Christian  era.* 

1 c‘  His  reputation  has  been  raised  far  above  his  per- 

sonal  merits,  by  the  attempt  made  in  the  early  ages 
A- c*  of  the  Church,  and  since  revived,+  to  bring  him 

**•  forward  as  a rival  to  the  Author  of  our  Religion. 

His  life  was  written  with  this  object,  about  a cen> 
gg  * tury  after  his  death,  by  Philostratus  of  Lemnos, 

Hia  life  *hen  Ammonias  was  systematizing  the  Eclectic 

* riuett  by  tenets  to  meet  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Chris- 

Flnloatraiut  lira  doctrines.  Philostratus  engaged  in  this  work 
at  the  instance  of  his  patroness  Julia  Domna,  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Severus,  a Princess  celebrated  for 
her  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Heathen  Philosophy ; who 
put  into  his  hands  a journal  of  the  travels  of  Apol- 
lonius rudely  written  by  one  Damis,  an  Assyrian, 
his  companion.;  This  manuscript,  an  account  of 
his  residence  at  ./Eg*,  prior  to  his  acquaintance 
with  Damis,  by  Maximus  of  that  city,  a collec- 
tion of  his  letters,  some  private  memoranda  rela- 
tive to  his  opinions  and  conduct,  and  lastly  the 
public  records  of  the  cities  he  frequented,  were 
the  principal  documents  from  which  Philostratus 
compiled  his  elaborate  narrative,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant.§  It  is  written  with  considerable  elegance, 
but  with  more  ornament  and  attention  to  the  com- 
position than  is  consistent  with  correct  taste.  Though 
it  is  not  a professed  imitation  of  the  Scripture 
history  of  Christ,  it  contains  quite  enough  to  show 
that  it  was  written  with  a view  of  rivalling  it ; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  following  age,  it  was  made 
use  of  in  a direct  attack  upon  Christianity  by 


Hierodes*  Prafect  of  Bithynia,  a disciple  of  the  Apollooiu* 
Eclectic  School,  to  whom  a reply  was  written  by  Euse-  1 ^ 
bius  of  Ciesarea.  The  selection  of  a Pythagorean  Phi- 
losopher  for  the  purpose  of  a comparison  with  Christ  t,  c 
was  judicious.  The  attachment  of  the  Pythagorean 
Sect  to  the  discipline  of  the  established  religion,  which  x c’ 
most  other  Philosophies  neglected ; its  austerity,  its  ^ 

pretended  intercourse  with  Heaven,  its  profession  of  to* 

extraordinary  power  over  nature,  and  the  authoritative  A>  D< 
tone  of  teaching  which  this  profession  countenanced, t 90 

were  all  in  favour  of  the  proposed  object.  But  with 
the  plans  of  the  Eclectics  in  their  attack  upon  Chris- 
tianity we  have  no  immediate  concern. 

Philostratus  begins  his  work  with  an  account  of  the  Birth  and 
prodigies  attending  the  Philosopher's  birth,  which  with  •dacatiau. 
all  circumstances  of  a like  nature  we  shall  for  the  pre- 
sent pass  over,  intending  to  make  some  observations 
on  them  in  the  sequel.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
placed  by  his  father  under  the  care  of  Euthydemus, 
a distinguished  rhetorician  of  Tarsus ; but  being  dis- 
pleased with  the  dissipation  of  that  city,  he  removed 
with  his  master  to  vEg®  a neighbouring  town,  fre- 
quented as  a retreat  for  students  in  Philosophy.;  Here 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  Platonic,  Stoic,  Epi- 
curean, and  Peripatetic  systems ; giving,  however,  an 
exclusive  preference  to  the  Pythagorean,  which  he  stu- 
died with  Euxenus  of  Heraclea,  a man  whose  life  ill 
accorded  with  the  ascetic  principles  of  his  Sect.  At  H«  adopt* 
the  early  age  of  sixteen  years,  according  to  his  Biogra-  «b#Pytha- 
pher,  he  resolved  on  strictly  conforming  himself  to  the  ***’’ 
precepts  of  Pythagoras,  and,  if  possible,  rivalling  the 
fame  of  his  master.  He  renounced  animal  food  and 
wine ; restricted  himself  to  the  use  of  linen  garments. 


• Ofcnr.  aA  FkiUtfr.  v 12. 
f Lord  Harbtft  ind  Mr.  Blount. 

; Pkikwur.  L3.  9 Ibid.  L 2,3 

VOL.  X 


• Ilia  work  was  called  Aiy*  «•{»*  X{«m— on  tbia 

■object  ace  Most] nan,  IXuarrtal.  d*  turbmlA  j»tr  rttanUorti  PUtvmem 
EccU*i,  sec.  25. 

♦ PtutoaU.  i.  17,  n.  II.  J ibid  i. 7. 
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and  sandal*  made  of  the  bark  of  trees;  suffered  his  hair 
to  grow  ; and  betook  himself  to  the  Temple  of  .Escula~ 
plus,  who  is  said  to  have  regarded  him  with  peculiar 
favour." 

On  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  which  took  place 
not  long  afterwards,  he  left  .Kg®  for  his  native  place, 
where  he  gave  up  half  his  inheritance  to  his  elder  bro- 
ther, whom  he  is  said  to  have  reclaimed  from  a disso- 
lute course  of  life,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
to  his  poorer  relatives. t 

Prior  to  composing  any  Philosophical  work,  he 
though  it  necessary  to  observe  the  silence  of  five  years, 
which  was  the  appointed  initiation  into  the  esoteric 
doctrines  of  his  Sect-  During  this  time  he  exercised  his 
mind  in  storing  up  materials  for  future  reflection.  We 
are  told,  that  on  several  occasions  he  hindered  insurrec- 
tions in  the  cities  in  which  he  resided,  by  the  mute  elo- 
quence of  his  look  aud  gestures  a fact,  however, 
which  we  are  able  to  trace  to  the  invention  of  his  Bio- 
grapher, who,  in  his  zeal  to  compare  him  to  his  master, 
forgot  that  the  disciples  of  the  Pythagorean  school  de- 
nied themselves  during  their  silence  the  intercourse  of 
mixed  society.^ 

The  period  of  silence  being  expired,  Apollonius 
passed  through  the  principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  dis- 
puting in  the  Temples  in  imitation  of  Pythagoras, 
unfolding  the  mysteries  of  his  Sect  to  such  as  were 
observing  their  probationary  silence,  discoursing  with 
the  Greek  Priests  about  divine  rites,  and  reforming  the 
worship  of  Barbarian  cities.  ||  This  must  have  been 
bis  employment  for  many  years ; the  next  incident 
in  his  life  being  his  eastern  journey,  which  was  not 
undertaken  till  he  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of 

His  object  in  this  expedition  was  to  consult  the 
Magi  and  Brachmans  oil  Philosophical  subjects ; in 
which  he  but  followed  the  example  of  Pythagoras, 
who  is  said  to  have  travelled  as  far  as  India  for  the 
same  purpose.  At  Nineveh,  where  he  arrived  with 
two  companions,  he  was  joined  by  Damis,  already 
mentioned  as  his  journalist.**  Proceeding  thence  to 
Babylon,  he  had  some  interviews  with  the  Magi,  who 
rather  disappointed  his  expectations ; and  was  well 
received  by  Bardanes  the  Parthian  King,  who  after 
detaining  him  at  his  Court  for  the  greater  part  of  two 
years,  dismissed  him  with  marks  of  peculiar  honour,  tt 
From  Babylon  he  proceeded  to  Taxila,  the  scut  of 
Phraotea,  King  of  the  Indians,  who  is  represented  os  ail 
adept  in  the  Pythagorean  Philosophy  and  passing 
on,  at  length  accomplished  the  object  of  his  expedition 
by  visJtiug  larchas  Chief  of  the  Brachmans,  from  whom 


* Philcntr.  i.  8.  Apollon.  F.put.  iv 
f Ibid.  i.  13.  t P>uL  L 14. 15. 

A Brucker,  r,il  ii.  p 104.  [|  Philortr  i.  IS 

Sec  Olrar  artrfat.  ad  «’/«*  A*  he  dunl  a.  c.  849,  he  i* 
usually  considered  lo  have  lived  to  ■ hundred.  Since,  however,  here 
in  an  interval  of  almost  twenty  rear*  in  which  nothing  important  hap- 
pen*. in  a part  of  hi*  life  too  nncacmw:led  with  any  public  events  to 
Ax  it*  chronology,  it  ia  highly  probable  that  the  date  of  hi*  birth  is 
put  too  early.  I'lulottrato*  tayt,  that  accounts  varied,  making  him  live 
eighty,  ninety,  ot  one  hundred  years;  »e«  viii.  29  See  alio  ii.  12, 
where,  by  some  inaccuracy,  he  make*  him  to  have  been  in  India 
twenty  yean  before  he  wn*  at  Babylon  Oleir.  ad  locum  tt  pnrfal. 
nd  ait-  The  common  date  of  hit  birth  is  fixed  by  bia  biographer's 
merely  accidental  mention  of  the  revolt  of  Arehetaos  against  the 
Homans  u taking  place  before  Apollonius  ni  twenty  yean  old  , 
pec  i.  12. 

••  I’hiloftr.  i.  19.  tf  Ibid  i.  98,  ad  fin . 
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be  is  said  to  have  learned  many  valuable  tbeurgic  Apollonius 
secrets.*  Tyanau.v 

On  his  return  to  Asia  Minor,  after  an  absence  of  * 

about  five  years,  he  stationed  himself  for  a time  in 
Ionia  ; where  the  fame  of  his  travels  and  his  austere 
mode  of  life  procured  considerable  attention  to  his 
Philosophical  harangues.  Tile  cities  sent  embassies  to 
him,  decreeing  him  public  honours;  while  the  Oracles 
pronounced  him  more  than  mortal,  and  referred  the 
sick  to  him  for  relief. t 

From  Ionia  he  passed  over  to  Greece,  and  made  his 
first  tour  through  its  principal  cities  visiting  the 
Temples  and  Oracles,  reforming  the  divine  rites,  and 
sometimes  exercising  his  theurgic  skill.  Except  at 
Sparta,  however,  he  seems  to  have  attracted  little  atten- 
tion. At  Eleusis  his  application  for  admittance  to  the 
My  steries  was  unsuccessful ; as  was,  at  a later  period  of 
his  life  a similar  attempt  at  the  Cave  of  Troplioniu*.§ 

In  both  places  his  reputation  for  Magic  was  the  cause 
of  his  exclusion. 

Hitherto  our  memoir  has  given  the  unvaried  life  of 
a mere  Pythagorean,  which  may  be  comprehended  in 
three  words,  mysticism,  travel,  and  disputation.  From 
the  date  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  which  succeeded  his  VdtiRon*. 
Grecian  tour,  it  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  times ; and  though  much  may  be  owing 
to  the  invention  of  Philostratus,  there  is  neither  reason 
nor  necessity  for  supposing  the  narrative  to  be  in 
substance  untrue. 

Nero  had  at  this  lime  prohibited  the  study  of  Philo- 
sophy, alleging  that  it  was  made  the  pretence  for 
Magical  practices  ;| — and  the  report  of  his  excesses  so 
alarmed  the  followers  of  Apollonius  as  they  approached 
Rome,  that  out  of  thirty-four  who  hail  accompanied 
him  thus  far,  eight  only  could  be  prevailed  on  to  pro- 
ceed. On  his  arrival  the  strangeness  of  his  proceedings 
caused  him  to  be  brought  successively  before  the  Con-  Brourh t be- 
sul  Telesinus  and  Tigellinus  the  Minister  of  Nero  ;5  both  fore  Nm. 
of  whom  however  dismissed  him  after  examination  ; 
the  former  from  a secret  leaning  towards  Philosophy, 
the  latter  from  fear  (as  we  are  told)  of  his  extraordinary 
powers.  He  was  in  consequence  allowed  to  go  about 
at  Ins  pleasure  from  Temple  to  Temple,  haranguing  the 
people,  aud  prosecuting  his  reforms  in  the  worship 
paid  to  the  Gods.  But  here,  as  before,  we  discover 
marks  of  incorrectness  in  the  Biographer.  Had  the 
edict  against  Philosophers  been  as  severe  as  he  repre- 
sents, neither  Apollonius,  nor  Demetrius  the  Cynic, 
who  joined  him  after  his  arrival,  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  remain;  certainly  not  Apollonius,  after  his 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  Magical  powers  in  the 
presence  of  Tigellinus.** 

Denied  by  Philostratus  all  insight  into  the  circum- 


• PUiloUr.  iiL  SI. 

t Ibid.  iv.  I.  ll  it  observable  that  this  » tbe  first  distinct  mention 
which  bit  Biographer  furaube*  of  hit  protending  lo  extraordinary  power. 
The  biuory  of  Lucian  « Alexander  lead*  im  to  suipect  a were*  under - 
ttaodinp  between  him  and  the  Prioatt,  who  mifht  not  be  unwilling  to 
avail  lhcmsekea  of  his  alliance  in  opposition  to  the  exertion*  ami  mira- 
cles  of  St.  Paul  about  that  time  in  the  tame  part*.  That  tlte  Applies 
were  opposed  by  counter  pretentions  to  miraculous  power,  w#  learn 
from  Act*,  ch.  xtii.  v.  8 ; tee  alio  Act «,  cb.  vvii.  and  xix. 

J PfcHostr.  iv.  11,  e/ **y.  , . 

( When  denied  at  the  latlnr  place,  he  forced  hi*  way  to.  Ibid. 

viai.  19. 

| Ibid,  iv.35  Bracket  (vol.  ii.  p.  118)  with  reason  think*  this 
prohibition  ** tended  only  to  the  profession  of  mafic. 

I Ibid.  iv.  40,  &c. 

••  bnacker,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
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stances  which  influenced  the  movements  of  Apollonius, 
we  must  attend  whither  he  thinks  fit  to  conduct  him. 
We  find  him  next  in  Spain,  taking  part  in  the  con* 
apiracy  forming  against  Nero  by  Vindex  and  others.* 
The  political  partisans  of  that  day  seem  to  have  made 
use  of  professed  jugglers  and  Magicians  to  gain  over 
the  body  of  the  people  to  their  interests.  To  this  may 
be  attributed  Nero’s  banishing  such  characters  from 
Rome  ;f  and  Apollonius  had  probably  been  already 
serviceable  in  this  way  at  the  Capital,  as  he  was  now 
in  Spain,  and  immediately  after  to  Vespasianus  ; and  at 
a Inter  period  to  Nerva. 

11  is  next  expeditions  were  to  Africa,  to  Sicily,  and 
so  to  Greece.^  but  as  they  do  not  supply  any  thing  of 
importance  to  the  elucidation  of  his  character,  it  may 
be  sufficient  thus  to  have  noticed  them.  At  Athens 
he  obtained  the  initiation  in  the  Mysteries,  for  which  he 
had  on  his  former  visit  unsuccessfully  applied. 

The  following  Spring,  the  seventy-third  of  his  life 
according  to  the  common  calculation,  he  proceeded  to 
Alexandria  :§  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Vespa- 
siunus,  who  had  just  assumed  the  purple,  and  seemed 
desirous  of  countenancing  his  proceedings  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  Religion.  Apollonius  might  be  recommended 
to  him  for  this  purpose  by  the  fame  of  his  travels,  his 
reputation  for  theurgic  knowledge,  and  his  late  acts  in 
Spain  against  Nero.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
bring  two  individuals  into  contact,  eadi  of  whom  has 
in  his  turn  been  made  to  rival  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
in  pretensions  to  miraculous  power.  Thus,  claims 
which  appeared  to  be  advanced  on  distinct  grounds 
are  found  to  coalesce,  and  by  the  union  of  their  separate 
inconsistencies  contribute  to  expose  each  other.  The 
celebrated  cures  by  Vespasianus  are  connected  with  the 
ordinary  juggles  of  the  Pythagorean  School ; and  Apol- 
lonius is  found  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  to  be 
the  mere  tool  of  political  factions.  But  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  latter  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently. 

His  Biographer's  account  of  his  first  meeting  with 
the  Emperor,  which  is  perhaps  substantially  correct, 
is  amusing  from  the  regard  which  both  parties  paid  to 
rffeci  in  their  behaviour.  | The  latter,  on  entering 
Alexandria  was  met  by  the  great  body  of  the  Magistrates, 
Prefects,  ami  Philosophers  of  the  city;  but  not  dis- 
covering Apollonius  in  the  number,  be  hastily  asked, 
“ whether  the  Tyontean  was  in  Alexandria,"  and  when 
told  he  was  philosophizing  in  the  Serapeum,  proceeding 
thither  he  suppliantly  entreated  him  to  make  him 
Emperor ; and,  on  the  Philosopher's  answering  he  had 
already  done  so  in  praying  for  a just  and  venerable 
Sovereign,^  he  avowed  his  determination  of  putting 


• Phikwtr.  v.  10. 

t Astrologrn  were  concerned  in  Li  bo's  conspiracy  against  Tiberius, 
and  punished.  Vespasianus,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  pre- 
sently, made  use  ol  them  in  farthering  his  political  plans.  Tacit 
Hit/,  ii.  78.  Wa  read  of  their  predicting  Nero'*  accession,  the  deaths 
of  Vitellhi*  and  Doautianus,  Ac.  They  were  sent  into  banishment  by 
Tiberius,  Claudius.  Vitellnu,  and  Domitianus.  Philoatratu*  describes 
Nero  as  issuing  hie  edict  on  Irensf  the  Capital  for  Greece,  iv.  47. 
These  circumstances  seem  to  imply  thst  astrology,  magic,  Ac.  were 
at  that  time  of  considerable  service  in  political  intrigues. 

J Phtloclr.  v.  1 1,  Ac.  4 Ibid.  v.  70,  Ac. 

a Ibid.  r.27. 

4 Tacitus  relates,  that  when  Vespasianus  was  going  to  the  Sertpemm 
ut  tuper  r*4> ms  imperii  cmumlrret,  Basil  idea  an  Egyptian,  who  was 
at  the  time  eighty  miles  distant  suddenly  appeared  to  him  ; from  his 
name  the  Emperor  drew  an  omen  that  the  God  sanctioned  his  assump- 
tion of  the  Imperial  power.  Hut,  iv  82.  This  sufficiently  agrees  in 
substance  with  the  aarrative  of  Philostratus  to  give  the  latter  some 


himself  entirely  into  his  hands,  and  of  declining  the  Apollonius 
supreme  power  unless  he  could  obtain  his  countenance  Tyanwus. 
in  assuming  it.*  A formal  consultation  was  in  conse-  v 
quence  held,  at  which,  besides  Apollonius,  Dio  and 
Euphrates,  Stoics  in  the  Emperor’s  train,  were  allowed 
to  deliver  their  sentiments ; when  the  latter  Philosopher 
entered  an  honest  protest  against  the  sanction  Apollo- 
nius was  giving  to  the  ambition  of  Vespasianus,  and  ad- 
vocated the  restoration  of  the  Roman  State  to  its  ancient 
republican  form.f  This  difference  of  opinion  laid  the 
foundation  of  a lasting  quarrel  between  the  rival  advi- 
sers, to  which  Philostratus  makes  frequent  allusion  in 
the  course  of  his  history.  Euphrates  is  mentioned  by 
the  ancients  in  terms  of  high  commendation  ; by  Pliny 
especially,  who  knew  him  well.J  He  seems  to  have 
seen  through  his  opponent’s  character,  as  we  gather 
even  from  Philostratus  ;§  ana  when  so  plain  a reason 
exists  for  th^  dislike  which  Apollonius,  in  his  Letters, 
and  Philostratus,  manifest  towards  him,  their  censure 
must  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  testimony  of 
unbiassed  writers. 

After  parting  from  Vespasianus,  Apollonius  undertook  Visits 
an  expedition  into  .Ethiopia,  where  he  held  discussions  Ethiopia, 
with  the  GymnosophisU,  and  visited  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile.|  On  his  return  he  received  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  ; and  being  pleased  with  the 
modesty  of  the  conqueror,  wrote  to  him  in  commenda- 
tion of  it.  Titus  is  said  to  have  invited  him  to  Argos 
in  Cilicia,  for  the  sake  of  his  advice  on  various  subjects, 
and  obtained  from  him  a promise  that  at  some  future 
time  he  would  visit  him  at  Rome.4 

On  the  succession  of  Domitianus,  he  became  once 
more  engaged  in  the  political  commotions  of  the  day, 
exerting  himself  to  excite  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor 
against  the  Emperor.**  These  proceedings  at  length 
occasioned  an  order  from  the  Government  to  bring  him 
to  Rome;  which,  however,  according  to  his  Biographer's 
account,  he  anticipated  by  voluntarily  surrendering  jj*|«"** 1 
himself,  under  the  idea  that  by  his  prompt  appearance 
he  might  remove  the  Emperor’s  jealousy,  and  save 
Nerva  and  others  whose  political  interests  he  had 
been  promoting.  On  arriving  at  Rome  he  was  brought 
before  Domitianus;  and  when,  very  inconsistently  with 
his  wish  to  shield  his  friends  from  suspicion,  he 
launched  out  into  praise  of  Nerva,  he  was  forced  away 
into  prison  to  the  company  of  the  worst  criminals,  his 
hair  and  beard  were  cut  short,  and  his  limbs  loaded 
with  chains.  After  some  days  he  was  brought  to  trial ; Hi*  trial, 
the  charges  against  him  being  the  singularity  of  his 
dress  and  appearance,  his  being  called  a God,  his 
foretelling  a pestilence  at  Ephesus,  and  his  sacrificing 
a child  with  Nerva  for  the  purpose  of  augury.tt  Phi- 

probability.  It  was  oa  this  occasion  that  the  famous  cum  ue  said 
to  have  been  wrought. 

* A*  Egypt  supplied  Rome  with  corn,  Vespasianus  by  taking 
povi ration  of  that  country  almost  secured  to  himself  the  Empire. 

Tacit  Hut.  M.  82,  Lii.  8.  Philostratus  however  insinuates  that  he 
was  already  in  poasesaioo  of  supreme  power,  and  came  to  Egypt  for 
the  sanction  of  Apollonius.  rra-Tijuti-'oY, 

Ii  ei  mtif'i  V.  27. 

♦ Philostr.  t.31. 

t Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  586,  Ac. 

| Ibid.  v.  37,  he  makes  Euphrates  say  to  Vespasianus,  +«Xsr«f  fo*.  « 
fiatiXi i,  en»  /*!»  sari  fw»  lesiio  sal  are*{r  w It  OfoaXtntTy 

pais«inr«r  «ra fm*ei  m ei  turn  wtXXa  mJ  s mare, 

tw«Vmr>.  See  Brucker  ; and  Apollon.  Epitt.  8. 

||  Ibid.  ei.  1,  Ac.  T Ibid,  vi.29,  Ac. 

••  Ibid.  wii.  |,  Ac.  see  Bmcker,  rot  ii.  p.  128. 

ft  Ibid,  viai.  S,  G,  Ac.  Ob  account  of  his  foretelling  the  pestilence 
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loslrmtu*  supplies  us  with  nn  ample  defence,  which  he 
iro#  to  have  delivered,*  had  he  not  in  the  course  of  the 
proceeding*  suddenly  vanished  from  the  Court,  and 
transported  himself  to  Puteoli,  whither  he  had  before 
sent  on  Damis. 

This  is  the  only  miraculous  occurrence  which  forces 
itself  into  the  history  as  a component  part  of  the  narra- 
tive ; the  rest  being  of  easy  omission  without  any  detri- 
ment to  its  entireness,  t Aud  strictly  speaking,  even  here 
it  is  not  the  miracle  of  transportation  which  interferes 
with  its  continuity,  but  his  mere  liberation  from  con- 
finement ; which,  though  we  should  admit  the  arbitrary 
assertions  of  Philostratus,  seems  very  clearly  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  regular  course  of  business.  He 
allows  that  just  before  the  Philosopher’s  pretended 
disappearance,  Domitianus  had  publicly  acquitted  him, 
and  that  after  the  miracle  he  proceeded  to  hear  the 
cause  neat  in  order,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ; J and 
tells  us,  moreover,  that  Apollonius  on  his  return  from 
Greece  gave  out  that  he  had  pleaded  his  own  cause 
and  so  escaped,  no  allusion  being  made  to  a miraculous 
preservation. § 

After  spending  two  years  in  the  latter  country  in  his 
usual  Philosophical  disputations,  he  passed  into  Ionia. 
According  to  his  Biographer's  chronology,  he  was  now 
approaching  the  completion  of  his  hundredth  year.  We 
may  easily  understand,  therefore,  that  when  invited  to 
Rome  by  Nerva,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  Empire, 
he  declined  the  proposed  honour  with  an  intimation 
that  their  meeting  must  be  deferred  to  another  state 
of  heing.D  His  death  took  place  shortly  after;  and 
Ephesus,  Rhodes,  and  Crete  are  variously  mentioned 
as  the  spot  at  which  it  occurred.^  A Temple  was 
dedicated  to  him  at  Tyana,**  which  was  in  consequence 
accounted  one  of  the  sacred  cities,  and  permitted  the 
privilege  of  electing  its  own  Magistrates, ft 

He  is  said  to  have  writtenJJ  a treatise  upon  Judicial 
Astrology,  a work  on  Sacrifices,  another  on  Oracles,  a 
Life  of  Pythagoras,  and  an  account  of  the  answers  he 
received  from  Trophonius,  besides  the  memoranda 
noticed  in  the  opening  of  our  memoir.  A collection  of 
Letters  ascribed  to  him  is  still  extant.^ 

It  may  be  regretted  that  so  copious  a history,  as  that 
which  we  have  abridged,  should  not  contain  more 
authentic  and  valuable  matter.  Both  the  secular  trmns- 


he  w«  honoured  as  a God  by  the  Ephesians,  vii.  21.  Hence  this 
prediction  appeared  in  the  indictment. 

• K?r«  in  A iyn  mrtXty, *t  i hururtf  puiXm  yi  fnr«mi  nOirrif 

^iu>i,  «)■•<«  *-ri  krea  U |Mm^t  ur*  mh/hnnu  n EuM'b. 

u i /Her.  4 1 . 

f Perhaps  his  causing  the  writing  of  the  indictment  to  vanish 
from  the  paper,  when  he  was  brought  before  Tigellinus,  may  be  an  ex- 
ception, as  being  the  alleged  cause  of  hts  acquittal.  In  geueral,  how- 
ever, no  consequence  follows  from  his  man  cl  km*  actions  : e.  g.  when 
imprisoned  bv  Domttianus,  in  order  to  sbow  Damis  his  power,  be  is 
described  as  drawing  bis  leg  out  of  the  fetter*,  and  then — aa  patting 
it  bach  again.  E *S  »•  eai A**,  ed  ei  qamn,  ril. 

3*.  A great  exertion  of  power  with  apparently  a small  object. 

1 Ptiilovtr.  viii.  0,  9.  'Uni  2i  ariti/i  ri  liMeriy/*.  iiminkii  mJ  w 
uev*  »('*«,  **  trmJit  i nywa,  leq  w mXAa  van — *«pwi 

fUi  ym*  le*  Ui/n|  }•'«*{. 

& Ibid.  viii.  15.  ||  Ihid.  riii.  2". 

♦ Ibid.  vii*.  30.  ••  Ibid.  i.  5,  viii.  29. 

ft  A cam  of  Hadrisu's  reign  is  extant  with  the  inscription,  Tww 
«(«.  ai«r*» «**««•  Olsar.  4 id  Pkilattr.  viii,  31. 

U See  Davie,  art.  AjwUenuu ; and  Drucker. 

H Kribop  Lloyd  considers  them  spurious,  but  Olearius  sod  Drucker 
show  tbat  there  is  good  reason  from  internal  evidence  to  suppose  them 
genuine.  See  (Hear.  Addtnd.  md  prtr/al.  hputal. ; and  B nicker, 

vol.  iL.  p- 147. 


actions  of  the  lime*  and  the  history  of  Christianity 
might  have  been  illustrated  by  the  life  of  one,  who, 
while  an  instrument  of  the  partisans  of  Vindex,  Vespa- 
sianuK,  and  Nerva,  was  a contemporary,  and  in  some 
respects  a rival  of  the  Apostles  ; and  who,  probably,  was 
with  Sl  Paul  at  Ephesus  and  Rome.*  As  far  as  his 
personal  character  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
lamented  in  these  omissions.  Both  his  Biographer’s 
panegyric  and  his  own  Letters  convict  him  of  pedantry, 
self-conceit,  and  aifectation  incompatible  with  the  feel- 
ings of  an  enlarged,  cultivated,  or  amiable  mind.  His 
virtues,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  temperance  and 
a disregard  of  wealth  ; and  without  them  it  would  have 
been  hardly  possible  for  him  to  have  gained  the  popu- 
larity which  he  enjoyed.  The  great  object  of  his  umbi 
tion  was  to  emulate  the  fame  of  his  master ; and  his 
efforts  seem  to  have  been  fully  rewarded  by  the  general 
admiration  he  attracted,  the  honour*  paid  him  by  the 
Oracles,  and  the  attentions  shown  him  by  men  in  power. 

We  might  have  been  inclined,  indeed,  to  suspect  that 
his  reputation  existed  principally  in  his  Biographer’s 
panegyric,  were  it  not  mentioned  by  other  writers. 
'Die  celebrity  which  he  has  enjoyed  since  the  writings 
of  the  Eclectics,  by  itself  affords  but  a faint  presumption 
of  his  notoriety  before  they  appeared.  Yet  after  all 
allowances,  there  remains  enough  to  show  that,  how- 
ever fabulous  the  details  of  his  history  may  be.  there 
was  something  extraordinary  in  his  life  and  character. 
Some  foundation  there  roust  have  been  for  state- 
ments which  his  eulogists  were  able  to  maintain  in  the 
face  of  those  who  would  have  spoken  out  had  they  been 
altogether  novel.  Pretensions  never  before  advanced 
must  have  excited  the  surprise  and  contempt  of  the 
advocates  of  Christianity .t  Yet  Eusebius  styles  him  a 
wise  man,  and  seems  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Phi- 
lostratus, except  iu  the  miraculous  ports  of  the  narra- 
tive.^ Lactantius  does  not  deny  that  a statue  was 
erected  to  him  at  Ephesus  ;§  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
who  even  wrote  his  life,  speaks  of  him  as  the  admira- 
tion of  the  countries  he  traversed,  and  the  favourite  of 
Monarch*^  One  of  his  works  was  deposited  in  the 
palace  at  Antium  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  also 
formed  a collection  of  his  letters  statues  were  erected 
to  him  in  the  temples,  divine  honours  paid  him  by 
Caracalla,  Alexander  Severn*,  and  Aureiianus,  and  ma- 
gical virtue  attributed  to  his  name.** 

It  has  in  consequence  been  made  a subject  of  dis- 
pute, how  far  his  reputation  was  built  upon  that  sup- 
posed claim  to  extraordinary  power  which,  as  was 
noticed  in  the  opening  of  our  memoir,  has  led  tt>  his 
comparison  with  sacred  names.  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  he  did  advance  such  pretensions,  and  upon  the 
strength  of  them  was  admitted  as  an  object  of  divine 
honour,  a case  would  be  made  out,  not  indeed  so  strong 
as  that  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  yet  remarkable 
enough  to  demand  our  serious  examination.  Assuming, 
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* Apollonius  continued  at  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Ac.  from  a.  d.  50  to 
about  59.  and  was  ai  Home  from  a.  n 63  to  66.  St.  Paul  pasted 
through  Ionia  into  Greece  a.  d.  53,  and  was  at  Ephesus  a.  d.  54, 
and  again  from  a.  o.  66  to  56  ; he  was  at  Rome  in  a.  d.  65  and  66, 
when  he  wu  martyred. 

f Lucian  and  Apuleiua  speak  of  him  u if  hia  name  were  familiar 
to  them.  Olear.  prtrf  ad  Fit . 

I In  Hierocl.  5.  6 In. it.  v.  3. 

||  See  Dayle,  art.  ApotUmin  { and  Cud  worth,  Inttli,  Snt.  it  14. 

* Philos tr.  tin.  19,  20 

••  See  Euarbhn,  V opticas,  Lampridius,  Ate.  a*  quoted  by  Bayle. 
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then,  or  overlooking  this  necessary  condition,  sceptical 
writers  have  been  forward  to  urge  the  history  and  cha- 
racter of  Apollonius  as  creating  a difficulty  in  the  argu- 
ment for  Christianity  derived  from  Miracles  ; while 
their  opponents  have  sometimes  attempted  to  account 
for  a phenomenon  of  which  they  had  not  yet  ascertained 
the  existence,  and  most  gratuitouslv  have  ascribed  his 
supposed  power  to  the  influence  of  the  Evil  principle.* 
On  examination,  we  shall  find  not  a shadow  of  a reason 
for  supposing  that  Apollonius  worked  Miracles,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word  ; or  that  he  professed  to  work 
them  ; or  that  he  rested  his  authority  on  extraordinary 
works  of  any  kind;  and  it  is  strange  indeed  that  Chris- 
tians, with  victory  in  their  hands,  should  have  so  mis* 
managed  their  cause  as  to  establish  an  objection  where 
none  existed,  and  in  their  haste  to  extricate  themselves 
from  an  imaginary  difficulty,  to  overturn  one  of  the 
main  arguments  for  revealed  Religion. 

To  state  these  pretended  prodigies  is  in  most  cases 
a refutation  of  their  claim  upon  our  notice,  t and  even 
those  which  arc  not  in  themselves  exceptionable,  be- 
come so  from  the  circumstances  or  manner  in  which 
they  took  place.  Apollonius  is  said  to  have  been  an 
incarnation  of  the  God  Proteus ; his  birth  was  announced 
by  the  falling  of  a thunderbolt  and  a chorus  of  swans  ; 
his  death  signalized  by  a wonderful  voice  calling  him 
up  to  Heaven  ; and  after  death  he  appeared  to  a youth 
to  convince  him  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.}  He  is 
reported  to  have  known  the  language  of  birds  ; to  have 
evoked  the  Spirit  of  Achillea ; to  have  dislodged  a 
demon  from  a boy ; to  have  detected  an  Empusa  who 
was  seducing  a youth  into  marriage  ; when  brought 
before  Tigellinua,  to  have  caused  the  writing  of  the 
indictment  to  vanish  from  the  paper  ; when  imprisoned 
by  Domitianus,  to  have  miraculously  released  himself 
from  his  fetters  ; to  have  discovered  the  soul  of  Amasis 
in  the  body  of  a lion ; to  have  cured  a youth  attacked  by 
hydrophobia,  whom  he  pronounced  to  be  Telephus  the 
Mysian.§  In  declaring  men’s  thoughts  and  distant 
events  he  indulged  most  liberally ; adopting  a brevity, 
which  seemed  becoming  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
while  it  secured  his  prediction  from  the  possibility  of  an 
entire  failure.  For  instance  : he  gave  previous  inti- 
mation of  Nero’s  narrow  escape  from  lightning;  fore- 
told the  short  reigns  of  his  successors ; informed  Ve«- 
pasianus  at  Alexandria  of  the  burning  of  the  Capitol ; 
predicted  the  violent  death  of  Titus  by  a relative;  dis- 
covered a knowledge  of  the  private  history  of  his  Egyp- 
tian guide ; foresaw  the  wreck  of  a ship  he  had  embarked 
in,  and  the  execution  of  a Cilician  Proprator.ll  We 
must  not  omit  his  first  predicting  and  then  removing  a 
pestilence  at  Ephesus ; the  best  authenticated  of  his 


• See  Brucker  on  this  point,  vol.  il.  p.  141,  who  refer*  to  various 
author*  Eusebius  lakes  a more  sober  view  of  the  question,  allowing 
the  substance  of  the  history,  but  disputing  the  extraordinary  part*. 
See  in  Mend.  5 and  12. 

» Most  of  them  are  imitations  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  Pylha- 
gora*. 

{See  Philoetr.  i.  4,  5,  viiL 30,  31.  He  insinuates  (ct  nil  29  with 
31)  that  Apollonius  was  taken  up  alive.  See  Eu»eb.  8. 

4 Ibid.  iv.  3,  16, 20,  25,  44,  v.  42,  vi.  43,  vis.  38. 

||  Ibid  i.  12,  iv.  24,  43,  v.  11—13,  18,  30,  vi.  3,  32.  His 

prediction  of  the  rain  of  the  Proprietor  is  conveyed  in  the  mere 
exclamation, — £ « LTm  if*  if  a,  meaning  the  day  of  hi*  execution  ; of 
the  short  reigns  of  Nero’s  successors,  in  his  saving,  that  many  Tkebmni 
would  succeed  him  ; « *«*•>*  flf****.  sdiis  Philoatratns, 

w vd  «5»  ‘EXXevo*  *{+ypmra.  A like  ambiguity  attends,  more  or 
less,  all  his  prediction*. 


professed  Miracles,  being  attested  by  the  erecting  of  a Apollonius 
•tatue  to  him  in  consequence.  He  is  said  to  have  put  TyM**13* 
an  end  to  the  malady  by  commanding  an  aged  man  to 
be  stoned,  whom  he  pointed  out  as  its  author,  and  who  TO™ 
when  the  stones  were  removed  was  found  changed  into  *i\  * ’ 
the  shape  of  a dog.# 

On  the  insipidity  and  inconcluaivenesa  of  most  of  A*  c* 
these  legends,  considered  as  evidences  o fextraordinary  J 
power,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge ; yet  theae  are  the  pro-  ^ D 
digies  which  some  writers  have  put  in  competition  with  ’ 

the  Christian  Miracles,  and  which  others  have  thought  <p,€jr 
necessary  to  ascribe  to  Satanic  influence.  Two  indeed  insipidity, 
there  are  which  must  be  mentioned  by  themselves,  as 
being  more  worthy  our  attention  than  the  rest:  his 
raising  a young  maid  at  Rome,  who  was  being  carried 
to  burial,  and  his  proclaiming  at  Ephesus  the  asaassina 
tion  of  Domitianus  at  the  very  time  in  which  it  took 
place.1  But,  not  to  speak  at  present  of  the  want  of 
all  satisfactory  evidence  for  either  fact,  the  account  of 
the  former,  we  may  observe,  bears  in  its  language  and 
detail  evident  marks  of  being  written  in  imitation  of 
Scripture  Miracles,}  and  the  latter  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a political  artifice  employed  to  excite  the  people 
against  the  tyrant,  and  exaggerated  by  the  Biographcr.§ 

But  the  trifling  character  of  most  of  these  prodigies 
is  easily  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  the  means  by 
which  the  author  professed  to  work  them,  and  the 
cause  to  which  he  referred  them.  Of  Miracles,  indeed, 
which  are  asserted  to  proceed  from  the  Author  of  nature, 
sobriety,  dignity  and  conclusiveness  may  fairly  be  re. 


• Pbiloatr.  iv.  10. 

t Ibid.  hr.  45,  and  viii.  26.  ;■ 

| This  is  manifest  from  the  passage . K«p  n yam*  rtAnwu 

daau,  aai  1 tuftflt  aaakiih*  ri  £*£*  Irtrm  iv'  avtA.iT  ya+t*. 

UrraXtfuftr*  it  ami  i ‘?£f*n,  mat  ya*  iru^am  aaiat  a mifa  rikiirat 
If  iw»n».  5v  • ' AviiJ.W.n,  ri  rail,,  KaiaOnoiit,  ifm 

TJ)»  x\iVye.  >■(  »^«l  IvJ  rj  Kau  Sftm  ^ 

7 riSttpm  aw3  i/*;  ai  />«•  wtX >«  »W.  i>^ll*i  awn. 

r£* Xsyan  $}  i via  skua/  v«  **T  va#  tktfifrui  tyufaratf.  'O  )i,  «)ir  iAX'  «r 
vpoaa^raufKos  atmjv,  s«T  n a**  a<Pvrrna*  rrt 

»«"*»»  Imwitw  fatim-  IL*  re  if  Tract  affctfKtr,  rvav* 

i}K04  tc  tv  T jjv  outlay  ri  tot  pit  ,,  ; k\*i*r,t  6wi  ri 
’HfaaAivr  m*aZ*a*tura-  C(.  Mark,  cb.  v.  v.  39.  Nc.  Luke,  ch.  vii.  v.  11. 

See  also  John,  ch.  xi.  v.  41 — 43.  <4c/*,cb  iii.  v.  4 — 6.  la  the  sequel,  the  .* 

parents  offer  him  moony,  which  he  give*  as  a portion  to  the  damsel. 
ae«  ch.  v.  v.  15  and  16,  and  other  similar  p issages  of  Scripture. 

4*  As  Apollonius  was  before  this  busily  engaged  in  promoting 
Nerra's  interests  among  the  I miens,  it  seems  probable  that  the  word* 
in  question  were  uttered  with  a similar  view.  Dion  (lib.  67)  men* 
tionaa  person  in  Germany  who  predicted  the  death  of  Domitianus  , and 
says  that  the  astrologers,  (among  whom  Txetxes  number*  Apollonnit) 
had  foretold  Nerva  t advancement.  There  i*  little  doubt  all  these 
predictions  were  intended  to  compsss  their  own  accomplishmenL 
Dion  confirm*  Ptiilort  rains’*  account  of  tha  occurrence  in  question  ; 
but  merely  says,  that  Apollonius  aimZit  iwT  Xt'iai  i» 

E^in>  * aai  iri^i,  a*i  ovyan\taat  ri  v >.*/«,  cried  out 
Xri+mH.  Ate.  lib.  67.  He  then  adds,  tw*  #*i*  8t»i  lyitirm,  ««. 

/atf.amx  rit  mw rive — an  assurance  truly  satisfactory  in  testimony 
given  130  yean  after  the  event.  Allowing,  however,  for  some  ex- 
aggeration, his  account  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  supposition 
that  the  exclamation  of  Apollonius  was  intended  to  tnbaerre  a poli. 
tics]  purpose.  I-et  us  now  see  how  Phikwtratus  has  embellished  the 
Story.  AmXtyifum  wvi  Tv  r*«  furra*  aXrm  mmvrn  yurt^tZ^Jar,  Sri 
k ui  ta  l»  rat  ferAi/w  iytyrira,  r^Tvn  ft* t rfiii  ri/  fanit,  »'«* 
h/rsr  ur  iXLriwqw  i mvs  t in  law!  hsa^ui,  lam  rat 

ftira^i  Xtyan  hi*  in  ri  Srtfar-  Earn  uairwn,  imj  a*  ran  Xiyan 
launvfevtr  5Xi^-«r  ri  h<*h  n Tn»  yi»,  »«i  r^Car  rfta  £ rirrm^a  ri, 
finyutran,  wmTt  ria  ri ihtmi,  fbi,  u>aaL-  m aririf  ta  B*T»WTfV  T naf 
it'iatXa*  atdiiar  lAawr,  aU’  avTa  Ifa,  ui  fytXi.aftCmaut  rm  Jpi 

^iw-  KarivXiyaiin  ht»r  Efirv,  jnprp  >ydp  itaXrya utV*y  iraaa, 

(here  he  differ*  from  Dion  in  an  essential  point)  lrv^*i.  •* 

Iwfvrrii  ieV  m )4*rr»  t»  rit  aftf/Zikan  rkXat.tmtfisri,  ww, » sd(«. 
i ya a rwfanat  arwiefruiTau  Tnytt^n,  fitc.  viii.  26. 
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Biography,  quired  ; but  when  an  individual  ascribe*  bis  extraordi- 
nary  power  to  his  knowledge  of  some  merely  human 
From  secret,  impropriety  does  but  evidence  his  own  want  of 
l*  c'  taste,  and  ambiguity  his  want  of  skill.  We  have  no 
longer  a right  to  expect  a great  end,  worthy  means,  or 
k‘  c*  a frugal  and  judicious  application  of  the  Miraculous 
'*•  gift.  Now,  Apollonius  claimed  nothing  beyond  a fuller 
11  insight  into  nature  than  others  had  ; a knowledge  of 

^ ' the  fated  and  immutable  laws  to  which  it  is  conformed, 

Bril  nii ure  hidden  springs  on  which  it  moves.*  He  brought 

nt  hi*  pre-  a secret  from  the  East  and  used  it ; and  though  he  pro- 
toMWM.  fessed  to  be  favoured,  and  in  a manner  taught  by  good 
Spirits, f yet  he  certainly  referred  no  part  of  his  power 
to  a Supreme  intelligence.  Theurgic  virtues,  or  those 
which  consisted  in  communion  with  the  Powers  and  Prin- 
ciples of  nature,  were  high  in  the  scale  of  Pythagorean 
excellence,  and  to  them  it  was  that  he  ascribed  his  ex- 
traordinary gift.  By  temperate  living,  it  was  said,  the 
mind  was  endued  with  ampler  and  more  exalted  faculties 
than  it  otherwise  possessed  ; partook  more  fully  of  the 
nature  of  the  One  universal  Soul,  was  gifted  with  Pro- 
phetic inspiration,  and  a kind  of  intuitive  perception 
of  secret  things.*  This  power,  derived  from  the  favour 
of  the  celestial  Deities,  who  were  led  to  distinguish 
the  virtuous  and  high-minded,  was  quite  distinct  from 
Magic,  an  infamous,  uncertain,  and  deceitful  art,  con- 
sisting in  a compulsory  power  over  infernal  Spirits, 
operating  by  means  of  Astrology,  Auguries  and  Sacri- 
fices, and  directed  to  the  personal  emolument  of  those 
who  cultivated  it.§  To  our  present  question,  however, 
this  distinction  is  unimportant.  To  whichever  principle 
the  Miracles  of  Apollonius  be  referred.  Theurgy  or  Ma- 
gic, in  either  case  they  arc  independent  of  the  First 
Cause,  and  not  granted  with  a view  to  the  particular 
purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. || 

We  have  also  incidentally  shown  that  they  did  not 
profess  to  be  Miracles  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word,  that  is,  evident  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
At  the  utmost  they  do  but  exemplify  the  aphorism 
“ knowledge  is  power.”^[  Such  as  are  within  the  range 
of  human  Knowledge  are  no  Miracles.  Those  of  them, 
on  the  contrary,  which  are  beyond  it,  will  he  found  on 
inspection  to  be  unintelligible,  and  to  convey  no  evi- 
dence. The  prediction  of  an  earthquake  (for  instance) 
is  not  necessarily  superhuman,  an  interpretation  of  the 


* Philostr.  v.  12;  ini.  2,  be  associates  Demounts*,  a natural 
phihurpher,  with  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles  See  riii.  7,  sec.  8, 
and  Hrucker,  vol.  i.  p.  1108,  Ac.  and  p.  1184. 

f In  his  apology  before  Domitianox,  be  expressly  attributes  his 
removal  of  the  Ephesian  pestilence  to  Hercules,  and  makes  this 
ascription  the  test  of  a divine  Philosopher  as  distinguished  from  a 
Magician,  riii.  7,  sec.  9,  uli  vuL  Olear. 

J A‘(  r»  ri  LfaWti  Xicrirnr,  pint  i(ya^%m  rin  ufAintx, 
« id  ra  pxytera  rt  mau  taypaeairara . . . . rori  pm,  £ RmnXiv, 

»•)  aseHetn  n airta  tin  aetffdrr  fukdrru,  m roJ  aura < 

iflii  iTvm,  luff*  n,  JfTi;  iv  marierfm  aryi,  witra  y>y*ip*»d  rt  mol 

i ripuwa,  viii  7.  mc  9.  See  also  ii.  37,  vi’  11,  viii.  6. 

§ Pluiostr.  i.  2,  and  Olear.  ad  toe.  note  3.  iv.  44,  v.  12,  vii.  39, 
viii.  7 ; Apollon.  Epist.  8 and  52  ; Philostr.  I* roam.  vil.  Sophist. ; 
Kuseb.  w Hire.  2 ; Motheim,  dr  Simone  SI  ago.  sec.  13.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  view*  both  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Eclectics 
were  very  inconsistent  on  mis  subject.  Eusebius  notices  several 
instances  of  y*m, 'a  in  Apollonius's  miracles;  in  Hierocl.  10,  28,  29 
and  31.  See  Brocket,  vol.  ii.  p.  417.  At  Elsusis  and  the  Cave  of 
Trophnoias,  Apollonius  was,  as  we  have  seen,  accounted  a Magician, 
and  so  also  by  Euphrates,  Mseragenes,  Apuleiu*,  Arc.  See  Olear. 
Prof.  ad  wit.  p.  xxiiii. ; and  Brucker,  vol  ii  p.  130,  note  A 
|l  See  Mo* brim,  DiiSertat.  tie  tar  bat  A EvclmA,  <jfc.  sec.  27. 

A See  Qaertt.  ad  Orthodox,  xxiv.  a*  quoted  by  Olearius,  in  Uia 
Preface,  p.  usiv. 


discourse  of  birds  can  never  be  verified.  In  under-  Apollonius 
standing  languages,  knowing  future  events,  discovering  *y»Q*us 
the  purposes  of  others,  recognising  human  souls  when 
enclosed  in  new  bodies,  Apollonius  merely  professes  *fuu* 
extreme  penetration  and  extraordinary  acquaintance 
with  nature.  The  spell  by  which  he  evokes  Spirits  and  ' 

exorcises  Demons,  implies  the  mere  possession  of  a A .f 
secret;*  and  so  perfectly  is  his  Biographer  aware  of  ^ 
this,  as  almost  to  doubt  the  resuscitation  of  the  Roman  A „ 
damsel,  the  only  decisive  Miracle  of  them  all,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  supernatural , insinuating,  that  per- 
haps she  was  dead  only  in  appearance.f  Hence,  more- 
over, may  be  understood  the  meaning  of  die  charge 
of  Magic,  as  brought  against  the  early  Christians  by 
their  Heathen  adversaries;  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospels 
being  strictly  interruptions  of  physical  order,  and  in- 
compatible with  Theurgic  knowledge. J 

When  Christ  and  his  Apostles  declare  themselves  to 
be  sent  from  God,  this  claim  to  a divine  mission  illus- 
trates and  gives  dignity  to  their  profession  of  exlraordi- 
nary  power.  Whereas  the  divinity,^  no  less  than  the 
gift  of  Miracles  to  which  Apollonius  laid  claim,  must 
be  understood  in  its  Pythagorean  sense,  as  referring 
not  to  any  intimate  connection  with  a Supreme  agent, 
but  to  his  partaking,  through  his  Theurgic  skill,  more 
largely  than  others  in  the  perfections  of  the  animating 
principle  of  nature. 

Yet,  whatever  is  understood  by  his  Miraculous  gift 
and  his  divine  nature,  certainly  his  works  were  not 
adduced  as  vouchers  lor  his  divinity,  nor  were  they,  in 
fact,  the  principal  cause  of  his  reputation,  ff'e  meet 
with  no  claim  to  extraordinary  power  in  hu  Letters ; 
nor  when  returning  thanks  to  a city  for  public  honours 
bestowed  on  him,  nor  when  complaining  to  hia  brother 
of  the  neglect  of  his  townsmen,  nor  when  writing  to 
his  opponent  Euphrates.||  To  the  Milesians,  indeed, 
he  speaks  of  earthquakes  which  he  had  predicted; 
but  without  appealing  to  the  prediction  in  proof  of  his 
authority. As,  then,  he  is  so  far  from  insisting  on 
his  pretended  extraordinary  powers,  and  himself  connects 
the  acquisition  of  them  with  his  Eastern  expedition,** 
we  may  conclude  that  credit  for  possessing  a Magical 
secret  was  a part  of  the  reputation  which  that  expedi- 
tion conferred.  A foreign  appearance,  singularity  of 
manners,  a life  of  travel,  and  pretences  to  superior 


* Eusebius  cal!*  it  Kta  m **1  **fnr*i  in  Hierocl  2.  In  iii. 
41.  Pliilostralus  speaks  of  the  mXorui  alt  Aw  %atfon,  the  tptfU  for 
evoking  them,  which  Apollonius  brought  from  India;  cf  iv.  16; 
and  in  iv.  20  of  the  used  for  casting  out  an  Evil  Spirit. 

f El  n ewnfmgm  rut  i^uiwn,!!  iUaiAi  tvi  fi^iviiirtrsf, 

(kiytrmj  y*£  £t  ^uta^H  pit  i Zi it,  i ii  arpj^u  atri  vv  wptsmww)  11V 
mruCnamam  »h  i»  n »si  a^Vu  n mt«. 

tfC. 

I Douglas  (Criterion,  p.  387,  note)  observe*  that  soma  heretics 
affirmed  that  our  Lord  roar  from  the  dead  p*tr**!*ln,  only  io  ap- 
pearance, from  an  idea  of  the  impossibility  of  a rmrmhon. 

h Apollon.  Eput.  17. 

II  See  Epist.  1,  2,  foe.  11,  44,  the  last- mentioned  addressed  to  hia 

brother  begins  rt  tuoparrie,  11 1 pt  r£»  aXXn  teihs • nyspirtn, 

rn£r  li  mai  Km,  pirn  /tirei  vv»  * m >*u7,  li  it  irnlwc 

Xaprfif  Jw t4 ; rtrri  ym f rf  ipl»  r*t  mhXfeit,  M ** 

lint  *»XX£w  mpiirmt  \o-fovs  r*  Kai  ijOo t ; that  is,  be  complaius  that 
«p hereof  he  so  excel*  in  life  and  moral  teaching,  yet  he  is  not  consi- 
dered by  them  as  dirinr. 

A Eput.  68.  Claudius,  in  a message  to  the  Tyancana,  Eput.  S3, 
praises  him  merely  as  a benefactor  to  youth. 

••  Philostr.  vi.  11.  See  Euseb.  in  Hierocl.  ltd,  27 , aai  >5ro  £s 

if  AiaCm  mai  Miy.i  mai  l*l*P  wafdh^m  rjta  mai  hii)  arris  ip.% 
ayayws,  epre vOtV  afoynparmt  aardfx »t«j. 
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Bmr*Pv,y  knowledge,  excite  the  imagination  of  Deholders  ;•  and, 
s— as  in  the  case  of  a wandering  people  among  ourselves, 
Fn"n  appear  to  invite  the  individuals  thus  distinguished  to 
JJ'C*  fraudulent  practices.  Apollonius  is  represented  as 
making  converts  a $ soon  at  seen. t It  was  not,  then,  his 
*•  c display  of  wonders,  but  his  Pythagorean  dress  and 

4-  mysterious  deportment  which  arrested  attention,  and 

lw  made  him  thought  superior  to  other  men,  because  he 
A'  D*  was  different  from  them.  Like  Lucian’s  Alexander.^ 
J ‘ (who  was  all  but  hiB  disciple,)  he  was  skilled  in  Me- 
dicine, professed  to  be  favoured  by  vEsculapius,  pre- 
tended to  foreknowledge,  and  was  supported  by  the 
Oracles  ; and  being  more  strict  in  conduct  than  the 
Paphlagonian,§  he  established  a more  lasting  celebrity. 
His  usefulness  to  political  aspirants  contributed  to  his 
success ; perhaps  also  the  real  and  contemporary 
Miracles  of  the  Christian  teachers  would  dispose  many 
minds  easily  to  acquiesce  in  cny  claims  of  a similar 
character. 

jp,  -tcry  in  *n  ‘^e  foregoing  remarks  we  have  admitted  the 
imitation  of  general  fidelity  of  the  history,  because  ancient  authors 
► r/twf.  allow  it,  and  there  was  no  necessity  to  dispute  it 
Tried  however  on  its  own  merits,  it  is  quite  unworthy 
of  serious  attention.  Not  only  in  the  Miraculous  ac- 
counts, (aa  we  have  already  seen,)  hut  in  the  relation  of 
a multitude  of  ordinary  facts,  an  effort  to  rival  our 
Saviour’s  history  is  distinctly  visible.  The  favour  in 
which  Apollonius  from  a child  was  held  by  Gods  and 
men ; his  conversations  when  a youth  in  the  Temple  of 
Aesculapius;  his  determination  in  spite  of  danger  to  go 
up  to  Home  ;|)  the  cowardice  of  his  disciples  iu  desert- 
ing him  ; the  charge  brought  against  him  of  disaffection 
to  Cccsar ; the  Minister's  acknowledging,  on  his  private 
examination,  that  he  was  more  than  man ; the  ignomi- 
nious treatment  of  him  by  Domitiunus  on  his  second  ap- 
pearance at  Rome ; his  imprisonment  with  criminals  ; 
his  vanishing  from  Court  and  sudden  reappearance  to 
his  mourning  disciples  at  Puteoli  these,  with  other 
particulars  of  a similar  cast,  evidence  a history  modelled 
after  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  Expressions, 
moreover,  and  descriptions  occur,  clearly  imitated  irom 
the  sacred  volume.  To  this  we  must  add**  the  Rbeto- 


• Hence  the  first  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  Domitianus 
was  the  Urmngnctte/  kit  Jrest.  Philostr.  via.  5.  By  way  of  con* 
tr«M,  cf.  I Cor.  ch.  it.  v.  3,  4 ; 2 Cor.  ch.  a.  v.  10. 

t Philostr.  iv.  1,  E-ri.in  }•  u*2m  r«  i>i^x  it  Un!m,  trnftXtrrra  if  rot 
!>«'»•  i>r«.  tn  r;«f  rtu$  imrrit  tl^MW  wttu'  «AX'  nuin- 
#t**^  J pit  rtf  fa,  i 2i  • li  ImuVk#,  i h r%Jpmnt,  *<  Si  ritr«i 

•|“*»  tnopmrrmi  Strtf.  See  also  i.  19,  21,  rv  17,  20,  39,  vd.  31,  Ac. 
and  i.  10, 12,  Ac. 

♦ Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 44. 

$ Bracket  supposes  that,  as  iu  ihe  case  of  Alexander,  gain  was  his 
object ; hut  we  seem  to  have  no  proof  of  this,  oor  is  it  Decenary  thus 
to  account  for  bis  conduct.  We  discover,  indeed,  in  bis  chancier,  do 
marks  of  that  high  enthusiasm  which  would  support  him  in  bis  whim- 
sical career  without  any  definite  worldly  object;  yet  the  veneration  he 
inspired,  and  the  notice  taken  of  him  fey  great  men,  might  be  uuitc  a 
sufficient  recompenre  to  a conceited  and  narrow  mind. 

|1  Cf.  also  Acts,  ch,  xx.  v,  22.  23,  ch.  xx|.  v.  4, 11—14. 

IF  Philostr.  LB,  11,  iv.  36,  38,44.  vii.  34.  viii.  5.  11. 

**  See  the  description  of  his  raising  the  Roman  maid  as  above 
jfiren.  Take  again  tn*  following  account  of  lus  appearance  to  Darais 
and  Demetrius  at  Putaoli,  after  vanishing  from  Court,  vrli.  12.  A **K*pt^ 

MI  V,  Mi  T.^T„  IrWtrrtf , if’  n+,p,t*  «■•«,  £ Ati, 

vit  util  n M.'  mymJir  trmlftw ; smmi  i Ar.n^H « . r^irh,  upu 
/iiXXx,  3*  lydmmn.  Zitrm  ; If*  i „ it  rthtim  fart*  ne.,- 

sm4*  iwJ  f.i  tit  i AwtXifatn  rnt^iTfw,  \a{ov  pov 

ffn.  mit  /tit  t*f  Cy+  n,  ti£*i\oV  i .pi  **  is  Tlifn?«renf  I,..,  , ..ut» 
•^tptitmtptk-rripttrr.wuh  Mi  Asu.f  lit  dpi  *m  pi  ri 

•wm.  Ovsi/  MuturiA  ***»,  mkX*  mtmrrmrru,  Ac And  presently 


rical  colouring  of  the  whole  composition,  so  contrary  Apollonius 
to  the  sobriety  of  truth;*  the  fabulous  accounts  of  * yar.ieus. 
things  and  places  interspersed  through  the  history  ;t 
lastly  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  principle,  recog-  Fwm 
nised  by  the  Pythagorean  and  Eclectic  schools,  of  Vm  c* 
permitting  exaggeration  and  deceit  in  the  cause  of 
Philoaophy.J  *•  c* 

After  all,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  were  the  pre-  ^ 
tended  Miracles  as  unexceptionable  as  we  have  shown  ,0 
them  to  be  absurd  and  useless, — were  they  plain  inter- 
ruptions  of  established  laws,  were  they  grave  and  dig-  Jqj™,,. 
nified  in  their  nature,  and  important  in  their  object,  testimony  of 
and  were  there  nothing  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  design,  FhUostraswa 
manner,  or  character,  of  the  narrator,— still  the  testi- 
mony on  which  they  rest  is  the  bare  word  of  an  author 
writing  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  person 
panegyrized,  and  far  distant  from  the  places  in  which 
most  of  the  Miracles  were  wrought  ; and  who  can  give 
no  better  account  of  his  information  than  that  he  gained 
it  from  an  unpublished  work,§  professedly  indeed  com- 
posed by  a witness  of  the  extraordinary  transactions,  but 
passing  into  his  hands  through  two  intermediate  pos- 
sessors. These  are  circumstances  which  almost,  without 
positive  objections,  are  sufficient  by  their  own  negative 
force  to  justify  a summary  rejection  of  the  whole  ac- 

Apolloniui  tay«,T«  2*  irvb  »«|  I.’bh,-  wibViW*  pit,  id  pit  irrxut*  • iC/. „ 

« <M tit  »2s,  mJ  iltth’£ut  KfK  II  im  nkrei  f »« f ,'2b  Xiy» 

imptt  iw  Wlinrif,  iwis  «•  tptrirt 

^ ^ Jju’fw*  ic#  rit  *tttr/nrt+i , Ac.  here  is  much  inc»u- 

ticnw  jgrcemeiit  with  Luke,cb.  xxiv.  v.  14 — 17,27,  29,  32,  38 40. 

AUo  uu>re  or  lew  in  the  following ; tii.  30,  iWr.  and  34, /n.  with  Luke| 
ch.xii  v 11,12:  iii.  36,  with  Matt.  ch.  xvii.  v 14,  &c.  where  observe 
(lie  contrail  of  (lie  two  nanrativei:  riii.  30./*..  with  Acts,  cb.  xii. 
v 7—10:  iv.  44.  with  John,  cb.  xviii.  v,  83.  Ac.;  vti.  34,  tmt  wiih 
Mark, ch.  aiv.  v.  03:  iv.34,  imt.  with  Acts,  ch.  xvi.  r 8—10:  i 19 
Jin.  with  Mark.  rh.  vii.  t 27,  28.  Brucker  and  Douglas  notice  the 
following  in  the  detection  of  the  Etnpuna  : Attm^ittr,  t+mu  ri  fti*/**, 
m!  l2lT<r*  pi  pnaa»<Xf  tv  miri,  pnl i IptXryu,  iV,  ti*, 

iv.  25,  cf.  Ma/k,  rh.  v.  v.  7—9.  Olearius  compares  an  rxpremion  iu 
vu,  30,  with  1 Cor  ch.  ix.  v.  9. 

m K.g.  hi*  ambitious  deset iptioas  of  countries,  Ac e In  iv.  30, 

32,  v.  22,  vi.  24,  he  ascribes  to  ApoUoaiut  regular  Socraiic  dis- 
putations, awl  in  vi.  11,  a lone  and  flowery  speech  in  the  presence  of 
theCiyrnnosophisIs, — modes  of  Philosophical  instruction  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  genius  of  the  Pyth*g°r**B  school,  the  Philosopher's 
letters  still  extant,  and  the  wi  iter’s  own  description  of  hit  manner  of 
leaching,  i 17.  Some  of  his  eiagifentions  and  mnrtatctneou  have 
boen  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Aa  a specimen  of  the 
Rhetorical  style  in  which  the  work  u written,  we  notice  a form  of  ex- 
pression io  hit  account  of  the  recovery  of  the  Romin  damsel,  ’o2i  otVcv 
a\\  if  *kf*rm\f.J/tittt  **tif  mfvot, rt, — contrast  this  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  Scripture  narrative-  See  also  the  last  sentence  ofv  17,  and 
iudeed  pntnm. 

f £ g.  hla  arenunta  or  Indian  and  .•hithiopian  mooatera ; ofserpenl* 
whoee  eyea  were  jewels  of  magical  » irtue  ; of  pvgmie*  \ of  gotdea 
water ; of  the  peaking  tree ; of  a woman  half  while  and  half  blark, 

4tc. : he  incorporates  in  his  narrative  the  fables  of  Ctrrias,  Aga- 
tbarchidaa,  and  other  writers.  Hi*  blunders  in  geography  and 
natural  philosophy  mar  be  added,  aa  far  aa  they  vise  from  the'desire 
o'  describing  wonders,  Ac.  See  alto  hla  pompous  deacription  of  the 
wonder*  of  Babylon,  which  were  oot  then  io  existence.  Prideanx, 

C<  ttureitoM,  part  i.  book  viii.  For  bis  inconsistencies,  sec  Eusebius 
and  Brucker.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  age  of  Philostra- 
tus  the  composition  of  romantic  histories  was  in  fashion. 

I See  Brucker,  vol.  i.  p.  992,  vol.  ii.  p 378.  Apollonius  was  only 
one  out  of  several  who  were  set  up  by  the  Eclectics  as  rivals  to 
Christ.  Brucker,  vol.ii.  p 372.  Moshcrm.  H*  turkati  Ecclntt  A c 
sec.  25,  26. 

( Philostr.  i 2,  3.  He  professes  that  hb  account  contains  much 
newt.  A*  to  the  sources,  besides  the  Journal  of  Damb,  from  which 
I*  pretends  to  derive  his  toformatioo,  he  neither  tells  us  bow  he  met 
With  them,  nor  what  they  contained ; nor  doe*  he  refer  to  them  in 
the  course  of  bis  history.  On  the  other  hand  much  (ns  we  have  above 
noticed)  of  the  detail  of  Apollonius’s  journey  is  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Clew  as,  Ac.  Ac. 
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count.  Unless  indeed  the  history  had  been  perverted 
to  a mischievous  purpose,  we  should  esteem  it  imper- 
tinent to  direct  argument  against  a mere  romance, 
and  to  subject  a work  of  imagination  to  a grave  dis- 
cussion. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  pursue  the  subject  which 
the  life  of  Apollonius  has  thus  introduced,  by  drawing  an 
extended  comparison  between  the  Miracles  of  Scripture 
and  those  elsewhere  related,  as  regards  their  respective 
object,  nature,  and  evidence.  We  shall  divide  our 
observations  under  the  following  heads : 


§ I.  On  the  Nature  and  general  Uses  of  Miracles. 

§ II.  On  the  antecedent  Credibility  of  a Miracle, 
considered  as  a Divine  Interposition. 

§ III.  On  the  Criterion  of  a Miracle,  considered  as  a 
Divine  Interposition. 

§ IV.  On  the  direct  Evidence  for  the  Christian  Mi- 
racles. 

$ I.  On  the  Nature  and  general  Use*  of  Mirada, 

Definition  A Miracle  may  be  considered  as  an  event  inconsis- 
o(  a Miracle  tent  with  the  constitution  of  nature,  i.  e.  the  established 
course  of  things  in  which  it  is  found.  Or,  again,  an 
event  in  a given  system  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
law,  or  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  any  principle 
in  that  system.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
violation  of  nature,  as  some  have  supposed, — merely  the 
interposition  of  an  external  cause,  which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  show,  can  be  no  other  than  the  agency  of  the 
Deity.  And  the  effect  produced  is  that  of  unusual  or 
increased  action  in  the  parts  of  the  system. 

A Miracle  I1  ia  1,1611  a relative  term,  not  only  as  it  presupposes 
• relative  an  assemblage  of  laws  from  which  it  is  a deviation,  but 
term.  also  as  it  has  reference  to  some  one  particular  system  ; 

for  the  same  event  which  is  anomalous  in  one,  may  be 
quite  regular  when  observed  in  connection  with  another. 
The  Miracles  of  Scripture,  for  instance,  are  inregularities 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  but  with  a moral  end  ; and 
forming  one  instance  out  of  many,  of  the  providence  of 
God,  i.  t.  an  instance  of  occurrences  in  the  natural 
world  with  a finul  cause.  Thus,  while  they  are  excep- 
tions to  the  laws  of  one  system,  they  may  coincide  with 
those  of  another.  They  profess  to  be  the  evidence  of  a 
Revelation,  the  criterion  of  a divine  message.  To  con- 
sider them  as  mere  exceptions  to  physical  order,  is  to 
take  a very  incomplete  view  of  them.  It  is  to  degrade 
them  from  the  station  which  they  hold  in  the  plans  and 
provisions  of  the  divine  mind,  and  to  strip  them  of  their 
real  use  and  dignity  ; for  as  naked  and  isolated  facts 
they  do  but  deform  an  harmonious  system. 

A Miracle  From  this  account  of  a Miracle,  it  is  evident  that  it  may 
distinguish-  often  be  difficult  exactly  to  draw  the  line  between  un- 
eil  from  a common  and  strictly  Miraculous  event*.  The  production 
iraoTthawv  ‘ce*  r'  have  scempd  at  first  tight  Miraculous 

e*«nt.  ^ 1,16  Siamese  ; for  it  was  a phenomenon  referable  to 

none  of  those  laws  of  nature  which  are  in  ordinary 
action  in  tropical  climates.  Such,  again,  might  mag- 
netic attraction  appear,  in  ages  familiar  only  with  the 
attraction  of  gravity."  On  the  other  hand,  the  extraor- 


* Campbell,  e*  iftrmckt,  put  i.  tec.  2, 


dinarv  works  of  Moses  or  Paul  appear  such,  even  ApoUoaiaa 
whenreferred  to  those  simple  and  elementary  principles  /*“*“*, 
of  nature  which  the  widest  experience  has  confirmed. 

As  far  as  this  affects  the  ditcrimi nation  of  supernatural 
facts,  it  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place  ; mean- 
while let  it  suffice  to  state,  that  those  events  only  are 
connected  with  our  present  subject  which  hare  no 
assignable  second  cause  or  antecedent,  and  which,  on 
that  account,  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  referred  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity. 

A Revelation,  i.  e.o  direct  message  from  God  to  man.  Revelation 
itself  bears  in  some  degree  a Miraculous  character;  *°d  *n  iu 
inasmuch  os  it  supposes  the  Deity  actually  to  present 
himself  before  his  creatures,  and  to  interpose  in  the  juiracio**. 
affairs  of  life  in  a way  above  the  reach  of  those  settled 
arrangements  of  nature  to  the  existence  of  which  uni- 
versal experience  bears  witness.  And  as  a Revelation 
itself,  so  again  the  evidences  of  a Revelation  may  all 
more  or  le*s  be  considered  Miraculous.  Prophecy  is  an 
evidence  only  so  fora*  foreseeing  future  event*  is  above 
the  known  powers  of  the  human  mind,  or  Miraculous. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  rapid  extension  of  Christianity  be 
urged  in  favour  of  its  divine  origin,  it  is  because  such 
extension,  under  such  circumstances,  is  supposed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  known  principle*  and  capacity 
of  human  nature.  And  the  pure  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
as  taught  by  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee,  is  an 
evidence,  in  proportion  as  the  phenomenon  disagrees 
with  the  conclusions  of  general  experience,  which  leads 
us  to  believe  that  a high  state  of  mental  cultivation  is 
ordinarily  requisite  for  the  production  of  such  moral 
teachers.  It  might  even  be  said  that,  strictly  speaking, 
no  evidence  of  a Revelation  is  conceivable  which  does 
not  partake  of  the  character  of  a Miracle;  since  nothing 
but  a display  of  power  over  the  existing  system  of 
things  can  attest  the  immediate  presence  of  Him  by 
whom  it  was  originally  established  ; or,  again,  because 
no  event  which  results  entirely  from  the  ordinary 
operation  of  nature  can  be  the  criterion  of  one  that  is 
extraordinary." 

In  the  present  argument  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Mind** 
consideration  of. Miracles  commonly  so  called;  such  60 
events,  i.  c.  for  the  most  part  as  are  inconsistent  with  c* 
the  constitution  of  the  physical  world. 

Miracles,  thus  defined,  hold  a very  prominent  place  Contrasted 
in  the  evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelations, 

They  are  the  most  striking  and  conclusive  evidence ; ol 

because  the  laws  of  matter  being  better  understood  e,idenr* 
than  those  to  which  mind  is  conformed,  the  trans-  for  Revela- 
gression  of  them  is  more  easily  recognised.  They  don. 
are  the  most  simple  and  obvious  ; because,  whereas  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  resists  the  imposition  of 
undeviating  laws,  the  material  creation,  on  the  contrary, 
being  strictly  subjected  to  the  regulation  of  its  Maker, 
looks  to  him  alone  for  a change  in  its  constitution. 

Yet  Miracle*  are  but  a branch  of  the  evidences,  and 
other  branches  have  their  respective  advantages.  Pro- 
phecy, as  has  been  often  observed,  is  a growing  evidence, 
and  appeals  more  forcibly  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Miracles  only  through  testimony.  A Ptiiloso- 
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• Hence  it  is  that  ia  the  Scripture  accounts  of  Revrlatioai  to  the 
Prophets,  ice,  a *nmbU  Miracle  u so  often  asked  and  Riven  ; as  if  the 
Vision  itself,  which  was  the  mtdmmof  the  Revelation,  was  not  a suf- 
ficient evidence  of  it,  as  being  perhaps  resolvable  into  the  ordinary 
power*  of  aa  eacited  imagination,  «.  g.  Jmdg . ch.  vi.  v.  3ti — 40,  itc. 
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biography  phical  mind  will  perhaps  be  most  strongly  affected  by 
the  fact  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Jewish  polity,  or  of 
the  revolution  effected  by  Christianity.  While  the 
beautiful  moral  teaching  and  evident  honesty  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  is  the  most  persuasive  argument 
to  the  unlearned  but  single-hearted  inquirer.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  evidences  for  Revelation  are 
cumulative,  that  they  gain  strength  from  each  other ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  argument  from  Miracles  is 
immensely  stronger  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with 
the  rest,  than  when  considered  separately  as  in  an 
inquiry  of  the  present  nature. 

Cogency  of  As  the  relative  force  of  the  separate  evidences  is  dif- 
fttparatc  fere  tit  under  different  circumstances,  so  again  has  one 

jofVof  M c**a#  Miracle  more  or  less  weight  than  another, 
supernatural  according  to  the  accidental  change  of  times,  places,  and 
agency,  persons  addressed.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  system  of 
ratios.  nature,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case 
varies,  so  of  course  varies  our  conviction.  Walking  on 
the  sea,  for  instance,  or  giving  sight  to  one  bom  blind, 
would  to  us  perhaps  be  a Miracle  even  more  astonish- 
ing than  it  was  to  the  Jews  ; the  laws  of  nature  being 
at  the  present  day  better  understood  than  formerly, 
and  the  fables  concerning  Magical  power  being  no 
longer  credited.  On  the  other  hand,  stilling  the  wind 
and  waves  with  a word  may  by  all  but  eye-witnesses  be 
set  down  to  accident  or  exaggeration  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  a full  confutation  ; yet  to  eye-witnesses  it 
would  carry  with  it  an  overpowering  evidence  of  super- 
natural agency  by  the  voice  and  manner  that  accom- 
panied the  command,  the  violence  of  the  wind  at  the 
moment,  the  instantaneous  effect  produced,  and  other 
circumstances,  the  force  of  which  a narration  cannot 
fully  convey.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Miracle 
of  changing  water  into  wine,  to  the  cure  of  demonia- 
cal possessions,  and  of  diseases  generally.  From  a 
variety  of  causes,  then,  it  happens  that  Miracles  which 
produced  a rational  conviction  at  the  time  when  they 
took  place,  have  ever  since  proved  rather  an  objection 
to  Revelation  than  an  evidence  for  it,  and  have  depended 
on  the  rest  for  support  ; while  others,  which  once  were 
of  a dubious  and  perplexing  character,  have  in  succeed- 
ing Ages  come  forward  in  its  defence.  It  is  by  a process 
similar  to  this  that  the  anomalous  nature  of  the  Mosaic 
polity,  which  might  once  be  an  obstacle  to  its  reception, 
is  now  justly  alleged  in  proof  of  the  very  Miracles  by 
which  it  was  then  supported.*  It  is  important  to 
keep  this  remark  in  view,  as  it  is  no  uncommon  prac- 
tice with  those  who  are  ill-affected  to  the  cause  of  Re- 
vealed Religion,  to  dwell  upon  such  Miracles  as  at  the 
pretent  day  rather  require  than  contribute  evidence,  as 
if  they  formed  a part  of  the  pretent  proof  on  which  it 
rests  its  pretensions. t 

.Miracles  do  In  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  being  of  an  intelligent 
aoi  of  them-  Maker  has  heen  throughout  assumed  ; and,  indeed,  if 
selves  Pror*  the  peculiar  object  of  a Miracle  be  to  evidence  a menage 
a*  realtor  ° from  it  i*  pl*>n  that  it  implies  the  admission  of 
the  fundamental  truth,  and  demands  assent  to  another 


* Sec  Sumner's  Retards  of  Creation,  vot.  i. 

f Sec  Hume,  on  Miracle* : **  let  us  exumioe  those  Miracles  related 
in  Scripture,  and,  not  to  loot  out  selva  in  too  wide  n field,  let  «i*  can- 
fine  ourselves  to  such  a*  we  6nd  in  the  Pentateuch,  4c.  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  stale  of  the  woild  and  of  huraau  nature  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  present ; of  our  fall  from  that  state  ; of  the  age  of  man 
extended  to  near  a thousand  year*,”  4c.  See  Berkeley's  Minute 
P/dlnnpker,  dial.  vi.  tec.  30. 
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beyond  it.  His  particular  interference  it  directly  Apollo* rn 
proved,  while  it  only  remind*  of  his  existence.  It 
professes  to  be  the  signature  of  God  to  a message  de-  Miracles 
livered  by  human  instruments  ; and  therefore  supposes 
that  signature  in  some  degree  already  known,  from  his 
ordinary  works.  It  appeals  to  that  moral  sense  and 
that  experience  of  human  affairs  which  already  bear 
witness  to  his  ordinary  presence.  Considered  by  itself, 
it  is  at  most  but  the  token  of  a superhuman  being. 

Hence,  though  an  additional  instance,  it  is  not  a dis- 
tinct specie*  of  evidence  for  a Creator  from  that  con- 
tained in  the  general  marks  of  order  and  design  in  the 
Universe.  A proof  drawn  from  an  interruption  in  the 
course  of  nature  is  in  the  same  line  of  argument  us  one 
deduced  from  the  existence  of  that  course,  and  in  point 
of  cogency  is  inferior  to  it.  Were  a being  who  had 
experience  only  of  a chaotic  world  suddenly  introduced 
into  this  orderly  system  of  things,  he  would  have  an 
infinitely  more  powerful  argumeut  for  the  existence  of  a 
designing  Mind  than  a mere  interruption  of  that  system 
cun  afford.  A Miracle  is  no  argument  to  one  who  is 
deliberately,  and  on  principle,  ati  atheist. 

Yet,  though  not  abstractedly  the  more  convincing,  it  Vet  lead  to 
is  often  so  in  effect,  as  being  of  a more  striking  andbeli*fin 
imposing  character.  The  mind,  habituated  to  the  regu-  d»c- 
larity  of  nature,  is  blunted  to  the  overwhelming  evidence 
it  conveys ; whereas  by  a Miracle  it  may  be  roused  to 
reflection,  till  mere  conviction  of  a superhuman  being 
becomes  the  first  step  towards  the  acknowledgment  of 
a Supreme  power.  While,  moreover,  it  surveys  nature 
a*  a whole,  it  is  not  capacious  enough  to  embrace  its 
bearings,  and  to  comprehend  what  it  implies.  In  Mira- 
culous displays  of  power  the  field  of  view  is  narrowed  ; 
a detached  portion  of  the  divine  operations  is  taken  as 
an  instance,  and  the  Final  Cause  is  distinctly  pointed 
out.  A Miracle,  besides,  is  more  striking,  iuasmuch  as 
it  displays  the  Deity  in  action  ; evidence  of  which  is 
not  supplied  in  the  system  of  nature.  It  may  then 
accidentally  bring  conviction  of  an  intelligent  Creator; 
for  it  voluntarily  proffers  a testimony  which  we  have 
ourselves  to  extort  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
and  forces  upon  the  attention  a truth  which  otherwise  is 
not  discovered,  except  upon  examination. 

And  as  it  affords  a more  striking  evidence  of  a They  may 
Creator  than  that  conveyed  in  the  order  and  established  Prove  thr 
laws  of  the  Universe,  still  more  so  does  it  of  a Moral  Go-  *°.‘ 
vernor.  For,  while  nature  attests  the  being  of  God  ^ (jod. 
more  distinctly  than  it  does  his  moral  government,  a 
Miraculous  event,  on  the  contrary,  bears  more  directly 
on  the  fact  of  his  moral  government,  of  which  it  is  an 
immediate  instance,  while  it  only  implies  his  existence. 

Hence,  besides  banishing  ideas  of  Fate  and  Necessity, 

Miracles  have  a tendency  to  rouse  conscience,  to  awaken 
to  a sense  of  reponsihility,  to  remind  of  duty,  and  to 
direct  the  attention  to  those  marks  of  divine  govern- 
ment already  contained  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.* 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  spoken  of  solitary  Mira- 
cles ; a system  of  Miraculous  interpositions,  conducted 
with  reference  to  a Final  Cause,  supplies  a still  more 
beautiful  and  convincing  argument  for  the  moral 
government  of  God. 


• Farmer,  on  Miracte*.  cti.  i.  wc.  'L 
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Bwfvapbj.  § II.  On  thr  antecedent  Credibility  of  a Miracle, 
co > tudr red  at  a Divine  Interpotition . 

Mir actri,  fn  proof  of  Miraculous  occurrence*,  we  must  have 
r*€0ur!ie  to  ,ame  kind  of  evidence  as  that  by  which 
proved  oaty  we  determine  the  tnith  of  Historical  accounts  in  genr- 
br  mrac« of ral.  For  though  Miracles,  in  consequence  of  their 
TtamniMiy.  extraordinary  nature,  challenge  a fuller  and  more  accu- 
rate investigation,  still  they  do  not  admit  an  investi- 
gation conducted  on  different  principles, — Testimony 
being  the  only  assignable  medium  of  proof  for  past 
events  of  any  kind.  And  this  being  indisputable, 
it  is  almost  equally  so  that  the  Christian  Miracles 
arc  attested  by  evidence  even  stronger  than  can  be 
produced  for  any  of  those  Historical  facts  which  we 
most  firmly  believe.  This  has  been  felt  bv  unbelievers ; 
who  have  been,  in  consequence,  led  to  deny  the  ad- 
missibility of  even  the  strongest  Testimony,  if  offered 
in  behalf  of  Miraculous  events,  and  thus  to  get  rid  of 
the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  proved  to  have 
taken  place.  It  has  accordingly  been  asserted,  that  all 
event*  inconsistent  with  the  course  of  nature  bear  in 
their  very  front  such  strong  and  decisive  marks  of  false- 
hood and  absurdity,  that  it  is  needless  to  examine  the 
evidence  adduced  for  them.*  “ Where  men  are  heated 
by  zeal  and  cntliusiusm,"  says  Hume,  with  a distant 
but  evident  allusion  to  the  Christian  Miracles,  “there 
is  no  degree  of  humun  Testimony  so  strong  as  may  not 
be  procured  for  the  greatest  absurdity  ; and  those  who 
will  lie  so  silly  as  to  examine  the  affair  that  medium , 
and  seek  particular  flaws  in  the  Testimony,  are  almost 
Objections  mire  to  be  confounded. "t  Of  these  antecedent  objec- 
«dmun'i!>i>C  t‘ons’  which  ttre  wpposcd  to  decide  the  question,  the 
litToi  lt»ti-  most  popular  is  founded  on  the  frequent  occurrence 
BKiny.  of  wonderful  tales  in  every  Age  and  country  , gcncralty 
too  connected  with  Religion;  and  since  the  more  wc 
are  in  a situation  to  examine  these  accounts,  the  more 
fabulous  thry  are  proved  to  be,  there  would  certainly 
be  hence  a fair  presumption  against  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive, did  it  rcaemble  them  in  it*  circumstances  and  pro- 
posed object,  A more  refined  argument  is  that  advanced 
by  Hume,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Essay  on  Miracle *,  in 
which  it  is  maintained  against  the  credibility  of  a Mira- 
cle, that  it  is  more  improbable  that  the  Miracle  should 
be  true  than  that  the  Testimony  should  be  false. 

Divine  This  latter  objection  has  been  so  ably  met  by  various 

writers,  that,  though  prior  in  the  order  of  the  argu- 
MostIm  other,  it  need  not  be  considered  here.  It 

derives  its  fore*  from  the  assumption,  that  a Miracle 
is  strictly  a cans?  Zest  phenomenon,  a self -originating 
violation  of  nature  ; and  is  solved  by  referring  the  event 
to  divine  agency,  a principle  which  (it  cannot  be  denied) 
has  originated  works  indicative  of  power  at  least  as  great 
as  any  Miracle  requires.  An  adequate  cause  being 
thus  found  for  the  production  of  a Miracle,  the  objection 
vanishes,  as  far  as  the  mere  question  of  power  is  con- 
cerned ; and  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the 
anomalous  fact  be  of  such  a character  as  to  admit  of 
being  referred  to  the  Supreme  Being.  For  if  it  cannot 
with  propriety  be  referred  to  him,  it  remains  as  improba- 
ble as  if  no  such  agent  were  known  to  exist.  At  this  point, 
then,  wc  propose  taking  up  the  argument ; and  by  ex- 
amining ichal  Miracles  arc  in  their  nature  and  circum- 

* t-  e it  W ptelrtulrrf  to  try  /»«**!  rrenU  on  the  principle*  u»cil  ia 
conjecturing  future / %it.  on  autecvJcnt  probability  awl  examples, 
{Trrmtim  n„  Rhtturie,  cb.  i arc.  3.)  See  I^rJawl'l  Supplement  to 
View  i/  Drift i cn l Writer*,  let  3. 

f Kuayt,  Yol.  li.  note  L. 


stances  referable  to  divine  agency,  we  shall  be  providing  Apollooia* 
a reply  to  the  former  of  the  objections  just  noticed,  in 
which  the  alleged  similarity  of  alt  Miraculous  narratives  jfiriidaa 
one  to  another,  was  made  a reason  for  a common  y 
rejection  of  all.  And  it  is  to  an  inquiry1  of  this  nature, 
that  a memoir  of  Apollonius  properly  gives  rise. 

In  examining  what  Miracles  may  properly  be  ascrihed  All  Miracles 
to  the  Deity,  Hume  supplies  us  with  an  observation  so  ££ 
just,  when  taken  in  its  full  extent,  that  we  shall  make  Vjo*°  '* 
it  the  groundwork  of  the  inquiry  on  which  we  are  agency, 
entering.  As  the  Deity,  he  say*,  discovers  himself  to 
us  by  his  works,  we  have  no  rational  grounds  for  ascrib- 
ing to  him  attributes  or  actions  dissimilar  from  those 
which  his  works  convey.  It  follows  then,  that  in  discri- 
minating between  those  Miracle*  which  can  and  those 
which  tnnnot  be  ascribed  to  God,  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  information  with  which  experience  furnishes  us 
concerning  his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  other  attributes. 

Since  a Miracle  is  an  act  out  of  the  known  track  of 
divine  agency,  as  regards  the  physical  system,  it  is 
almost  indispensable  to  show  its  consistency  with  the 
divine  agency,  at  least,  in  some  other  point  of  view  ; if 
(i.  e.)  it  is  to  be  recognised  as  the  work  of  the  same 
power.  Now,  we  contend  that  this  reasonable  demand 
it  satisfied  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  in 
which  we  find  a narrative  of  Miracles  altogether  answer- 
ing in  their  character  and  circumstances  to  those  general 
idea*  which  the  ordinary  course  of  divine  providence 
enable*  us  to  form  concerning  the  attributes  and  actions 
of  God. 

While  writers  expatiate  so  largely  on  the  laws  of  The  Scrip- 
nature,  they  altogether  forget  the  existence  of  a Moral  *!*•  Mira- 
system  ; a system,  which  though  but  partially  under-  ^ 
st  nod,  and  but  general  inits  appointments  as  acting  upon  mult  of  the 
free  agents,  is  as  intelligible  in  its  law*  and  provisions  Morel  sv*- 
as  the  material  world.  Connected  with  this  Moral  trm : 
government,  we  find  certain  instincts  of  mind  ; such  as 
conscience,  a sense  of  responsibility,  and  an  approba- 
tion of  virtue ; an  innate  desire  of  knowledge,  and  an 
almost  universal  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  Religious 
observances:  while,  in  fact.  Virtue  is  on  the  whole  re- 
warded and  Vice  punished.  And  though  we  meet  with 
many  and  striking  anomalies,  yet  it  is  evident  they  are 
but  anomalies,  and  possibly  but  in  appearance  so,  and 
with  reference  to  our  partial  information.  * 

These  two  systems,  the  Physical  and  the  Moral,  Interfering 
sometimes  act  in  unison,  and  sometimes  in  opposi- 
tion  to  each  other ; and  as  the  order  of  nature  ccr-  '^rMCa 
tainly  does  in  many  cases  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  Moral  laws,  (as  e.  g.  when  good  men  die  prema- 
turely, or  the  gifts  of  nature  are  continued  to  the  bad,) 
there  is  nothing  to  shock  probability  in  the  idea  that  a 
great  Moral  object -should  be  effected  by  an  interruption 
of  Physical  order.  But,  further  than  this,  however  Phy- 
sical laws  may  embarrass  the  operation  of  the  Morid 
system,  still  on  the  whole  they  are  subservient  to  it; 
contributing,  as  is  evident,  to  the  welfare  amt  conve- 
nience of  Man,  providing  for  his  mental  gratification  as 
well  as  animal  enjoyment,  sometimes  even  supplying 
correctives  to  his  Moral  disorders.  If  then  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature  has  no  constant  a reference  to  an  ulte- 
rior plan,  u Miracle  is  a deviation  from  the  subordinate 
for  the  sake  of  the  superior  system,  and  is  very  far  in- 
deed from  improbable,  when  a great  Moral  end  cannot 
be  effected  except  at  the  exjtense  of  Physical  regularity. 


* See  Bulle/'*  Analog jr,  part  i.  ch.  ia. 
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Biography . Nor  can  it  he  fairly  said  to  argue  an  imperfection  in 
— the  divine  plans,  that  this  interference  should  be  neces- 
sary. For  we  must  view  the  system  of  Providence  as  a 
tr hole ; which  is  not  more  imperfect  because  of  the 
mutual  action  of  its  parts,  thou  a machhie  the  separate 
wheels  of  which  affect  each  other’s  movements. 

TSm  i«  tn  Now  the  Miracles  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Reli- 
te  the  en-  pious  must  be  considered  ns  immediate  effects  of  divine 
tenon  ami  pOWer  beyond  the  action  of  nature,  for  an  important 
— X°  Moral  end;  and  are  in  consequence  accounted  for  by 
tion.  producing  not  a physical  but  a [final  cause.  • We  are 
not  left  to  contemplate  the  bare  anomalies,  and  from 
the  mere  necessity  of  the  case  to  refer  them  to  the  sup- 
posed agency  of  the  Deity.  The  power  of  displaying 
them  is,  according  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  intrusted 
to  certain  individuals,  who  stand  forward  as  their  in- 
terpreters, giving  them  a voice  and  language,  and  a 
dignity  demanding  our  regard;  who  set  them  forth  as 
evidences  of  the  greatest  of  Moral  ends,  a Revelation 
from  God, — as  instruments  in  his  hand  of  effecting  a 
direct  intercourse  between  himself  and  his  creatures, 
which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  effected, — as  vouch- 
ers for  the  truth  of  a message  which  they  deliver. t 
This  is  plain  and  intelligible;  there  is  an  easy  connec- 
tion between  the  Miraculous  nature  of  their  works  and 
the  truth  of  their  words ; the  fact  of  their  superhuman 
power  is  a reasonable  ground  for  belief  in  their  super- 
human knowledge.  Considering,  then,  our  instinctive 
sense  of  duty  and  moral  obligation,  yet  the  weak  sanc- 
tion which  reason  gives  to  the  practice  of  Virtue,  and 
withal  the  uncertainty  of  the  mind  when  advancing  be- 
yond the  first  elements  of  right  and  wrong  ; consider- 
ing, moreover,  the  feeling  which  wise  men  have  enter- 
tained of  the  need  of  some  heavenly  guide  to  instruct 
and  confirm  them  in  goodness,  and  that  (inextinguish- 
able desire  for  a divine  message  which  has  led  men  in 
all  ages  to  acquiesce  even  ill  pretended  Revelations 
rather  than  forego  the  consolation  thus  afforded  them ; 
and  again,  the  possibility  (to  say  the  least)  of  our  being 
destined  for  a future  state  of  being,  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  which  it  may  concern  us  much  to  know,  though 
from  nature  we  know  nothing;  considering,  lastly,  our 
experience  of  a watchful  and  merciful  Providence,  and 
the  impracticability  already  noticed  of  a Revelation 
without  a Miracle — it  is  hardly  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
the  Moral  system  points  to  an  interference  with  the 
course  of  nature,  and  that  Miracles  wrought  in  evidence 
of  a divine  communication,  instead  of  being  ante- 
cedently improbable,  are,  when  directly  attested,  en- 
titled to  a respectful  and  impartial  consideration. 

When  the  various  antecedent  objections  which  inge- 
nious men  have  urged  against  Miracles  are  brought 


* Divine  Legation,  hook  ix.  ch.  v.  Vince,  on  Mi  racist,  sens.  1. 
f A*,  for  instance,  Esod.  ch.  »v.  v 1—9,  29  —31  ; ch.  *ii  v .9,  1*. 
Surah,  ch.  x\i.  t 3,  28,  29.  Deal.  ch.  it.  v.  36 — 40  ; ch.  xviii.  v.  21, 
•J2.  Josh.ch.  itt.  v.  7 — 13,  1 Sam.  ch.  S.  T,  1—7;  ch  xii.  v.  16  — 
1 9.  1 Kmgt,  ch.  x«ii.  r.  3 ; ch.  xrii.  c. 24  ; ch.  xviii.  v.  36 — 39.  2 Am gt, 
ch.  L v.  6,  10 ; ch,  v.  v.  15 ; ch.  xx.  v 8 — 11.  Jcr.  ch.xxnii. ».  15— 
17.  Erek.  c h.  xxsui.  v,  33.  Matt,  ch,  x.  v.  1 — 20;  ch.  xi.  v.  3 — 5, 
20 — 24.  Mark,  ch.  xvi.  r.  15 — 20,  Luke,  ch.  i.  v.  18 — 20;  ch.  U. 
v.  11,12;  ch.  ».  v 24 ; ch.  vii.  t.  15,  16 ; ch  ix.  v.2;  ch.  x.  t 9. 
John,  ch,  ii.  v.  22;  ch.  itu  v.  2;  ch.  r.  v.  36,  37;  ch.  ix.  v.  33; 
ch.  x.  v.  24 — 38;  ch.  xi.  v.  15,  41,  42;  ch.  xiii.  v.  19;  ch.  xiv. 
v.  10,  II,  29;  ch.  xii.  v.  4;  ch.  xx.  v.  30,  31.  Acts,  ch,  i.  v.  8; 
ch.  ii,  v.  22, 33 ; ch.  xii-  v.  15,  16 ; ch.  iv.  v.  33 ; ch.  v.  v.  32 ; ch.  viti. 
v.  6;  ch.  x.  ».  38;  cb.  xiii.  v.  8 — 12;  ch.  xiv.  r.  3.  Rum.  ch.  xv. 
t 18,  19  1 Cor.  ch.  ii.  v.  4,5.  3 Cor.  ch.  xii.  v.  12.  Ueh.  ch.  ii. 

t.  4,  4.  Ren,  ch.  xix.  v.  10. 


together,  they  will  be  found  nearly  all  to  arise  from  for-  ApoIJnoiw 
gelfulness  of  the  existence  of  Moral  laws.  * In  their  j”*1**- 
zeal  to  perfect  the  laws  of  matter  they  most  unphiloso-  Miracles, 
phically  overlook  a more  sublime  system,  which  con- 
tains  disclosures  not  only  of  the  Being  but  of  the  Will  of  Obiectio.u 
God  Thus  Hume,  in  a passage  above  alluded  to,  totheScrip- 
observes,  “ TTiough  the  Being  to  whom  the  Miracle  *“'* 
is  ascribed  be  Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that  accouut, 
become  a whit  more  probable ; since  it  is  impossible  0n  a forget, 
for  us  to  know  the  attributes  or  actions  of  such  a tulnc**  of 
Being,  otherwise  than  from  the  experience  which  we  lke  Moral 
have  of  his  productions  in  the  usual  course  of  nature.  ‘y,tera 
Til  is  still  reduces  us  to  past  observation,  and  obliges  u« 
to  compare  the  instances  of  the  violation  of  truth  in  the 
testimony  of  men  with  those  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature  by  Miracles,  in  order  to  judge  which  of  them  is 
most  likely  and  probable,"  Here  the  Moral  government 
of  God,  with  the  course  of  which  the  Miracle  entirety 
accords,  is  altogether  kept  out  of  sight.  With  a like 
heedlessness  of  the  Moral  character  of  a Miracle,  ano- 
ther writer,  notorious  for  his  irreligion,f  objects  that 
it  argues  mutability  in  the  Deity,  and  implies  that  the 
Physical  system  was  not  create d good,  as  needing  im- 
provement. And  a recent  uuthor  adopts  a similarly 
partial  and  inconclusive  mode  of  reasoning,  when  he 
confuses  the  Christian  Miracles  with  fable*  of  appari- 
tions and  witches,  and  would  examine  them  on  the 
strict  principle  of  those  legal  forms  which  from  their 
secular  object  go  far  to  exclude  all  Religious  discussion 
of  the  question.  « Such  reasoners  seem  to  suppose, 
that  when  the  agency  of  the  Deity  is  introduced  to 
account  for  Miracles,  it  is  the  illogical  introduction  of 
an  unknown  cause,  a reference  to  a mere  name,  the 
offspring  perhaps  of  popular  superstition ; or,  if  more 
than  a name,  tn  a cause  that  can  be  known  only  by 
means  of  the  Physical  creation ; and  hence  .hey  con- 
sider Religion  as  founded  in  the  mere  weakness  or 
eccentricity  of  the  intellect,  not  in  actual  intimations  of 
a divine  government  a*  contained  in  the  moral  world. 

From  an  apparent  impatience  of  investigating  a sys- 
tem which  is  but  partially  revealed,  they  esteem  the 
laws  of  the  material  system  alone  worthy  the  notice  of 
a scientific  mind ; and  rid  themselves  of  the  annoy- 
ance which  the  importunity  of  a claim  to  Miraculous 
power  occasions  them,  by  discarding  all  the  circum- 
stances which  fix  its  antecedent  probability,  all  in 
which  one  Miracle  differs  from  another,  the  professed 
author,  object,  design,  character,  and  human  instruments. 

When  this  partial  procedure  is  resisted,  the  d priori  Eaumefx- 
objections  of  sceptical  writers  at  once  lose  their  force.  1,0,1  rir- 
Facts  are  only  so  far  improbable  as  they  fall  under  no  f 
general  rule ; whereas  it  is  as  parts  of  an  existing  3,;"puirn " 
system  that  the  Miracles  of  Scripture  demand  our  atten-  Mirark* 
lion,  as  resulting  from  known  attributes  of  God,  and  Ml  in  with 
corresponding  to  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  his kn  j,'rt 
providence.  Even  as  detached  events  they  might  excite  riw)hU,U*  °* 
a rational  awe  towards  the  mysterious  Author  of  nature.  ’ 

But  they  are  presented  to  us.  not  as  unconnected  and 
unmeaning  occurrences,  but  as  holding  a place  in  an 
extensive  plan  of  divine  government,  completing 
the  Moral  system,  connecting  Man  with  his  Maker,  and 
introducing  him  to  the  means  of  securing  his  happiness 
in  another  and  eternal  state  of  being.  That  such  is 
the  professed  object  of  the  body  of  Christian  Miracles, 

• Vince,  oa  Miracles,  serm.  i. 

f Voltaire.  I Brntha.-n,  Preuves  Jndiamtrtn,  |iv.  viol. 
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Biography,  can  hardly  be  denied.  In  the  earlier  Religion  it  was 
substantially  the  same,  though  from  the  preparatory 
nature  of  the  dispensation,  a less  enlarged  view  was 
given  of  the  divine  counsels.  The  express  purpose  of 
the  Jewish  Miracles  is  to  confirm  the  natural  evidence 
of  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to  display  his 
attributes  and  will  with  distinctness  and  authority,  and 
to  enforce  the  obligation  of  Religious  observances,  and 
show  the  sin  of  idolatrous  worship.*  Whether  we  turn 
to  tiie  earlier  or  latter  Ages  of  Judaism,  in  the  plugues 
of  Egypt ; in  the  parting  of  Jordan,  and  the  arresting  of 
the  Sun's  course  by  Joshua;  in  the  harvest  thunder  at 
the  prayer  of  Samuel ; in  the  rending  of  the  altar  at 
Bethel ; in  Elijah’s  sacrifice  oil  Mount  Carmel ; and  in 
the  cure  of  Naaman  by  Elisha;  we  recognise  this  one 
grand  object  throughout.  Not  even  iti  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Scripture  history  are  Miracles  wrought  &t 
random,  or  causelessly,  or  to  amuse  the  fancy,  or  for 
the  sake  of  mere  display  : nor  prodigally,  for  the  mere 
conviction  of  individuals,  but  for  the  most  part  on  a 
grand  scale,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  to  supply  whole 
nations  with  evidence  concerning  the  Deity.  Nor  are 
they  strewn  confusedly  over  the  face  of  the  history, 
being  with  few  exceptions  reducible  to  three  eras;  the 
formation  of  the  Hebrew  Church  and  Polity,  the  refor- 
mation in  the  times  of  the  idolatrous  Kings  of  Israel, 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel.  I^et  it  be  ob- 
served, moreover,  that  the  power  of  working  them. 
Instead  of  being  assumed  by  any  classes  of  men  indis- 
rriminately,  is  described  as  a prerogative  of  the  oc- 
casional Prophets  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Priests  and 
Kings ; a circumstance  which,  not  to  mention  its  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  natural  course  of  an  impos- 
ture, is  deserving  attention  from  its  consistency  with 
the  leading  design  of  Miracles  already  specified.  For 
the  respective  claims  of  the  Kings  and  Priests  were 
already  ascertained,  when  once  the  sacred  office  was 
limited  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  the  regal  power  to 
David  and  his  descendants ; whereas  extraordinary 
messengers,  as  Moses,  Samuel,  and  Elijah,  needed 
some  supernatural  display  of  power  to  authenticate 
their  pretensions.  In  corroboration  of  this  remark  we 
may  observe  the  unemharrassed  manner  of  the  Prophets 
in  the  exercise  of  their  professed  gift  ; their  disdain  of 
argument  or  persuasion,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
they  appeal  to  those  before  whom  they  are  said  to  have 
worked  their  Miracles. 

These  and  similar  observations  do  more  than  invest 
the  separate  Miracles  with  a dignity  worthy  of  the 
Supreme  Being;  they  show  the  coincidence  of  them  all 
in  one  coromou  and  consistent  object.  As  parts  of  a 
system,  the  Miracles  recommend  and  attest  each  other, 
evidencing  not  only  general  wisdom,  but  a digested 
and  extended  plan.  And  while  this  appearance  of 
design  connects  them  with  the  acknowledged  works  of 
a Creator,  who  is  in  the  natural  world  chiefly  known  to 
us  by  the  presence  of  final  causes,  so,  again,  a plan  con- 
ducted as  this  was,  through  a series  of  ages,  evinces 
nol  the  varying  will  of  successive  individuals,  but  the 
steady  and  sustained  purpose  of  one  Sovereign  Mind. 
And  this  remark  especially  applies  to  the  coincidence 

• ch.  iii.— si*.  xx.  v.  22, 23 ; ch.  xxxiv  v.  0 — 17.  lint. 

ch.  »v.  v.  32—40.  Josh.  cb.  U.  v,  10.  II ; cb.  iv  v.  23,  24.  1 Sara 
ch.  v.  v.  3,  4 ; eh.  sii  v 1H  2 Sam  cb.  vii.  v.  23  I A W ch.  viii. 
v.  59,  60 ; ch.  win.  v.  36, 37 ; ch.  is.  v.  2H.  2 King*,  ch.  six.  15 
—19,  35.  2 CArom,  ch.  ix,  v.  25  I».  ch.  vi.  r.  1— 5;  1 , 

ch.  xliii.  ▼.  10—12. 


of  views  observable  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  ApoJIoaiua 
ment ; the  latter  of  which,  though  written  after  a long  Tyituru*. 
interval  of  silence,  the  breaking  up  of  the  former  ...  ~ 
system,  a revolution  in  Religious  discipline,  and  the  in-  > U*C  “ 
troduction  of  Oriental  tenets  into  the  popular  Theology, 
still  unhesitatingly  takes  up  and  maintains  the  ancient 
principles  of  Miraculous  interposition. 

An  additional  recommendation  of  the  Scripture 
Miracles  is  their  appositencss  to  the  times  and  places 
in  which  they  were  wrought ; os,  e.  g.  in  the  case 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  which,  it  has  been  shown,* 
were  directed  against  the  prevalent  superstitions  of  that 
country.  Their  originality,  beauty,  and  immediate 
utility,  are  further  pro|>erties  falling  in  with  our  con- 
ceptions of  divine  agenev.  In  their  general  character 
we  discover  nothing  indecorous,  light,  or  ridiculous  ; 
they  are  grave,  simple,  unambiguous,  majestic.  Many 
of  them,  especially  those  of  the  later  dispensation,  are 
remarkable  for  their  benevolent  und  merciful  character  ; 
others  are  useful  for  a variety  of  subordinate  purposes, 
as  a pledge  of  the  certainty  of  particular  promises,  or  as 
comforting  good  men,  or  as  edifying  the  Church.  Not 
must  we  overlook  the  Moral  instruction  conveyed  in 
many,  particularly  in  those  ascrihed  to  Christ,  the' Spiri- 
tual interpretation  which  they  will  often  bear,  and  the 
exemplification  which  they  afford  of  particular  doctrines.* 

Accepting  then  what  may  be  called  Hume's  canon, 
that  no  work  can  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  agency 
of  God,  which  is  altogether  different  from  those  ordinary 
works  from  which  our  knowledge  of  him  is  originally 
obtained , wc  have  shown  that  the  Miracles  of  Scripture, 
far  from  being  exceptionable  on  that  account,  are 
strongly  recommended  by  their  coincidence  with  what 
we  know  from  nature  of  his  Providence  and  Moral 
attributes.  That  there  are  some  few  umong  them  in 
which  this  coincidence  cannot  be  traced,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  deny.  As  a whole  they  bear  a determinate 
and  consistent  character,  being  great  and  extraordinary 
means  for  attaining  a great,  momentous,  and  extraor- 
dinary object. 

We  shall  not  however  dismiss  this  criterion  of  the  Tern,  item- 
antecedent  probability  of  a Miracle  with  which  Hume  **  our 
has  furnished  us,  without  showing  that  it  is  more  or  jmw 
less  detrimental  to  the  pretensions  of  all  professed  attribute*. 
Miracles  but  those  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Rcvciu-  by  whichsll 
tions: — in  other  words,  that  none  else  are  likely  to  have  bat  Scrip- 
occurred,  because  none  else  can  with  any  probability  be  *“re  'bra- 
referred  to  the  agency  of  the  Deity,  the  only  known  " 

cause  of  miraculous  interposition.  We  exclude  then 

l . Those  which  are  not  even  referred  by  the  workers 
of  them  to  divine  agency. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  works  attributed  by  some  Miracle*  not 
to  Zoroaster;  and,  again,  to  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  from  God. 
Apollonius,  and  others  of  their  School ; which  only 
claim  to  be  the  result  of  their  superior  wisdom,  and 
were  quite  independent  of  a Supreme  Being.;  Such 
ure  the  supposed  effects  of  witchcraft  or  of  magical 
charms,  which  profess  to  originate  with  Spirits  and 
Demons;  for,  os  these  agents,  supposing  them  to  exist. 


• Sec  Bryant. 

•f  Job**,  on  the  Figurative  Language  uf  Scripture,  Icct  10. 
Fuidct,  on  Miracles , ch.  til  sec  6,2. 

{ See,  in  contrast,  Gen  ch.  xl.  t.  8 ; cb.  xti.  v.  16.  Dan.  cb.  ii. 
27—30.47.  Acts.  clt.  iii  v.  12 — 16;  ch.  xi».  v.  It— its;  a contrast 
muaioetl,  it  these  passage*  show,  for  1500  yean. 
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Biography.  did  not  make  the  world,  there  is  every  reason  for  think* 
■v'**"'  ing  they  cannot  of  themselves  alter  its  arrangements.* 
And  those,  as  in  some  accounts  of  apparitions,  which 
are  silent  respecting  their  origin,  and  are  referred  to 
God  from  the  mere  necessity  of  the  case. 

2.  Those  which  are  unworthy  of  an  All-wise  Author. 

Mirada  As,  for  example,  the  Miracles  of  Simon  Magus,  who 
unworthy  of  pretended  he  could  assume  the  appearaucc  of  a serpent, 
exhibit  himself  with  two  faces,  and  transform  himself 
into  whatever  shape  he  pleased,  f Such  arc  most  of 
the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  apocryphal  accounts  of 
Christ  :J  e.  g.  the  sudden  ceasing  of  all  kinds  of  motion 
at  his  birth,  birds  stopping  in  the  midst  of  their  flight, 
men  at  tabic  with  their  hands  to  their  mouths  yet  unable 
to  eat,  &c.  ; his  changing,  when  a child,  his  play* 
mates  into  kids,  and  animating  clay  figures  of  beasts 
and  birds;  the  practice  attributed  to  him  of  appearing 
to  his  disciples  sometimes  as  a youth,  sometimes  as  an 
old  man,  sometimes  as  a child,  sometimes  large,  some- 
times less,  sometimes  so  tall  as  to  reach  the  Heavens ; 
and  the  obeisance  paid  him  by  the  military  standards 
when  he  was  brought  before  Pilate.  Of  the  same  cast 
is  the  story  of  his  picture  presented  by  Nicodemus  to 
Gamaliel,  which  when  pierced  by  the  Jews  gave  forth 
blood  and  water.  Under  this  head  of  exception  fall 
many  of  the  Miracles  related  by  the  fathers  ;§  «.  g. 
that  of  the  consecrated  bread  changing  into  a live  coal 
in  the  hands  ofa  woman,  who  came  to  the  Lord's  sup- 
per after  offering  incense  to  an  idol ; of  the  dove  issu- 
ing from  the  body  of  Polycarp  at  his  martyrdom ; of 
the  petrifaction  of  a fowl  dressed  by  a person  under  a 
vow  of  abstinence ; of  the  exorcism  of  the  demoniac 
camel ; of  the  stones  shedding  tears  at  the  barbarity  of 
the  persecutions;  of  inundations  rising  up  to  the  roots 
of  churches  without  entering  the  open  doors ; and  of 
pieces  of  gold,  as  fresh  as  from  the  mint,  dropt  from 
heaven  into  the  laps  of  the  Italian  Monks.  Of  the 
same  character  are  the  Miracles  of  the  Romish  Breviary ; 
as  the  prostration  of  wild  beasts  before  the  martyrs  they 
were  about  to  devour ; the  Miraculous  uniting  of  two 
chains  with  which  St.  Peter  had  been  at  different  times 
bound ; and  the  burial  of  Paul  the  Hermit  by  lions. 
Such  again  arc  the  Rabbinical  Miracles,  as  that  of  the 
flies  killed  by  lightning  for  settling  on  a Rabbi's  paper. 
And  the  Miracles  ascribed  by  some  to  Mohammed,  as 
that  the  trees  went  out  to  meet  him,  the  stones  saluted 
him,  and  a camel  complained  to  him.fl  The  exorcism 
in  the  Book  of  Tobit  must  here  be  mentioned,  in  which 
the  Evil  Spirit  who  is  in  love  with  Sara  is  driven  away 
by  the  smell  of  certain  perfumes.*!  Hence  the  Scrip- 
ture accounts  of  Eve’s  temptation  by  the  serpent ; of  the 
■peaking  of  Balaam's  ass  ; of  Jonah  and  the  whale  ; 

• Sometime*  chirm*  are  represented  as  having  an  inherent  virtue 
independent  of  invisible  agents,  as  in  the  account  given  by  Jowphu* 
of  Kleaiar’s  drawing  out  a Devil  through  the  nwlnts  of  a patient  by 
mean*  of  a ring,  which  contained  in  it  a drug  preecnbed  by  Solomon 
Joaenh.  Antiq.  viii.  2,  sec.  5.  See  Ads,  ch.  wii.  v.  10 

♦ LavtngUm,  Enthusiasm  of  Atrtk,  and  Paputi  coup,  part  tit.  sec.  43 

J Jones,  on  the  Canon,  part  iii. 

\ Middleton,  Free  Inquiry 

[I  The  offensiveMu  of  these,  and  many  others  above  instanced, 
consists  in  attribution  moral  feelings  to  inanimate  or  irrational 
being*. 


and  of  the  Devils  sent  into  the  herd  of  swine,  ire  by  Apollonius 
themselves  more  or  less  improbable,  being  unequal  in  Tjumsis. 
dignity  to  the  rest.  They  are  then  supported  by  the  uj-TIL. 
system  in  which  they  are  found,  as  being  a few  out  of  a v~  , 

multitude,  and  therefore  but  exceptions  (and,  us  wc 
suppose,  but  apparent  exceptions)  to  the  general  rule. 

In  some  of  them,  too,  u further  purpose  is  discernible, 
which  of  itself  reconciles  us  to  the  strangeness  of  their 
first  appearance,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  similar 
reasons,  though  unknown,  being  assigned  in  explana- 
tion of  the  rest.  As  the  Miracle  of  the  swine,  the  object 
of  which  may  have  been  to  prove  to  us  the  reality  of 
demoniacal  possessions.* 

Miracles  of  mere  power , even  when  connected  with 
some  ultimate  object,  are  often  improbable  for  the  same 
general  reason,  viz.  as  unworthy  of  an  All-wise  Author. 

Such  as  that  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,f  of  suffering 
melted  brass  to  be  poured  upon  his  breast  without  in- 
jury to  himself.  Unless  indeed  their  immediate  design 
be  to  exemplify  the  greatness  of  God,  as  in  the  descent 
of  fire  from  heaven  upon  Elijah's  sacrifice,  and  in 
Christ’s  walking  on  the  sea,J  which  evidently  possess 
a dignity  fitting  them  to  be  works  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  propriety  indeed  of  the  Christian  Miracles, 
contrasted  with  the  want  of  decorum  observable  in 
those  elsewhere  related,  forms  a most  striking  evidence 
of  their  divinity. 

Here,  too,  ambiguous  Miracles  find  a place,  it  being 
antecedently  improbable  that  the  Almighty  should  rest 
the  credit  of  his  Revelation  upon  events  which  but  ob- 
scurely implied  his  immediate  presence. 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  those  are  in  some  measure 
improbable  which  are  professed  by  different  Religions; 
because  from  a divine  agent  may  be  expected  distinct 
and  peculiar  specimens  of  divine  agency.  Hence  the 
claims  to  supernatural  power  in  the  primitive  Church  are 
in  general  questionable,  as  resting  upon  the  exorcism  of 
Evil  Spirits,  and  the  cure  of  diseases ; works,  not  only  less 
satisfactory  than  others,  as  evidence  ofa  Miraculous  inter- 
position, but  suspicious  from  the  circumstance,  that  they 
were  exhibited  also  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  of  the  same 
Age.$  In  the  plagues  of  Egypt  and  Elijah’s  sacrifice, 
which  seem  to  be  of  this  class,  there  is  a direct  contest 
between  two  parties ; and  the  object  of  the  divine  mes- 
senger is  to  show  his  own  superiority  in  the  very  point 
in  which  his  adversaries  try  their  powers.  Our  Saviour's 
use  of  the  clay  in  restoring  sight  has  been  accounted 
for  on  a similar  principle,  such  external  means  being  in 
repute  among  the  Heathen  in  their  pretended  cures. 

3.  Those  which  have  no  professed  object. 

Hence  a suspicion  is  thrown  on  all  Miracles  ascribed  Mime  la 
by  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  to  Christ  in  his  infancy ; w'd»»ui 


® ft  ieetas  to  have  been  a common  notion  that  possessed  person* 
were  hr  Id  veil  by  the  Spirit  that  distressed  them.  See  Pluloatr.  iv. 

I&mWr  **V,— xvi.  xxxtu.  Jump  Martyr,  Aral. 
p.  113,  ed  Thirlb  We  hud  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  account  of  the 
Scripture  demoniac* 


• Divine  legation,  book  IX.  ch.  V. 

+ Brucker,  ml.  i.  p,  147. 

; Power  over  the  demon u conveyed  the  meat  striking  proof  of 
Christ's  misuoQ  from  the  God  of  nature,  who  in  the  Old  Testament  ia 
frequently  characterised  as  ruling  the  aea,  winds,  ficc.  Pt.  Iiv.  v.  7 • 
Isxvii.  v.  19.  Job,  ch.  ixxviii.  v II, ire.  It  i*  naid,  that  a drawing 
of  ieet  upon  the  water  wu  the  hieroglyphic  for  impemibility.  Chris 
moreover  designed,  it  appears,  to  moke  trial  of  his  disciples'  faith  by 
this  Miracle.  See  Matt  ch  xiv.  v.  28 — 31.  Mark,  ch.vi.  v.52.  We 
read  of  the  power  to  "move  mountain*,"  hot  evidently  a*  a proverbial 
expression.  The  transfiguration,  if  it  need  be  mentioned,  has  a doe- 
tnnal  sense,  and  sennas  beside*  to  htve  beeu  intended  to  lead  the  minds 
of  the  Apostle*  to  the  consideration  of  the  Spiritual  Kingdom.  On*  of 
SaUn’s  temptation*  wu  to  induce  our  Lord  U>  work  a Miracle  at  mere 
power.  Matt  ch.  ir,  v.  6,  7.  See  Acts,  ctl.  x.  v.  38,  for  the  reoenl 
character  of  the  Miracles. 

$ Middleton.  Stillingtkel,  Ong  Sacr  ii  9,  sec  I 
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Rrognphy.  for,  being  prior  to  hi*  preaching,  they  seem  to  attest 
no  doctrine,  and  arc  but  distantly  connected  with  any 
object. — Those  again  on  which  an  object  seems  to  lie 
forced.  Hence  many  harmonizing  in  one  plan  arrest 
the  attention  more  powerfully  than  a detacher!  and 
solitary  Miracle,  as  converging  to  one  point,  and  pressing 
upon  our  notice  the  end  for  which  they  are  wrought. 
This  remark,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  prejudicial  to  the 
Miracle  wrought  (as  it  is  said)  in  llunnertc's  persecu- 
tion, long  after  the  real  age  of  Miracles  was  past ; when 
the  Athanasian  confessors  are  reported  to  have  retained 
the  power  of  speech  after  the  loss  of  their  tongues. 

Those,  too,  must  be  viewed  with  suspicion  which  arc 
disjoined  from  human  instruments,  and  arc  made  the 
vehicle  of  no  message  ;•  since,  according  to  our  fore- 
going view.  Miracles  are  only  then  divested  of  their  d 
priori  improbability  when  furthering  some  great  Moral 
end,  such  as  authenticating  a divine  communication. 
It  is  an  objection  then  to  those  ascribed  to  relics  gene- 
rally, and  in  particular  to  those  attributed  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Abbe  Paris,  that  they  are  left  to  tell  their  own  story, 
and  are  but  distantly  connected  with  any  object  what- 
ever. As  it  is.  again,  to  many  tales  of  apparitions,  that 
they  do  not  admit  of  a meaning,  and  consequently  de- 
mand at  most  only  an  otiose  assent,  as  Paley  terms  it. 
Hence  there  is  a <1  illicit ty  in  the  narrative  contained  in 
the  first  verses  of  John,  v. ; because  we  cannot  reduce 
the  account  of  the  descent  of  the  angel  into  the  water 
to  give  it  a healing  power  under  any  known  arrangement 
of  the  divine  economy.  We  receive  It,  then,  on  the 
general  credit  of  the  Revelation  of  which  it  forms  part.t 

For  the  same  reason,  vi*.  the  want  of  a declared 
object,  a prejudice  is  excited  when  the  professed  worker 
it  silent , or  diffident  as  to  hi*  own  power ; since  our 
general  ex]>erience  of  Providence  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  Miraculous  powers  will  not  be  committed  to  an 
individual  who  is  not  also  prepared  for  his  office  by 
secret  inspiration.  This  speaks  strongly  against  the 
cures  ascribed  by  Tacitus  to  Ycspasianus.  and  would  be 
an  objection  to  our  crediting  the  prediction  uttered  by 
Caiaphas,  if  separated  from  its  context,  or  prominently 
brought  forward  to  rest  an  argument  upon.  It  is  in 
general  a characteristic  of  the  Scripture  system,  that 
Miracles  and  inspiration  go  together.  J— -With  a view  to 
specify  the  object  distinctly,  some  have  required  that 
the  Miracle  should  be  wrought  after  the  delivery  of  the 
mengc.f  A message  delivered  an  indefinite  time 
after  the  Miracle,  while  it  cannot  but  excite  attention 
from  the  general  reputation  of  the  messenger  for  an 
extraordinary  gift,  is  not  so  expressly  stamped  with 
divine  authority,  as  when  it  is  ushered  in  by  his  claim- 
ing, and  followed  by  his  displaying,  supernatural  powers. 
For  if  a Miracle,  once  wrought,  ever  after  sanctions  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  person  exhibiting  it,  it  must  be 
attended  by  the  gift  of  infallibility  ; a sustained  Miracle 
is  inconsistent  with  that  frugality  in  the  application  of 
power  which  is  observable  ill  the  general  course  of 
F*rovidencc.y|  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  unambi- 
guous Miracle,  having  been  first  distinctly  announced, 


• rimer,  on  AftracUs,  tk  v 

t TSfLJ*1®  thn  account  of  the  Angel  it  wanting 

many  MSS.  of  authority.  and  marked  u suspicious  bv  Gnnbv 
I1:c  miner**  <»f  Uetbi-sJa  U lostiuuned  by  Ku**i»i-w  a*  cel 

brntcu  ***« hi*  day. 

j Douglas  * CrUerivn.  AYsrburtoo,  Serm  on  flemrrrrtiom 

$ Fieri  wood.  Farmer,  *r.<l  others 

|1  THe  idea  it  accordingly  diMMunfenanrtii,  Malt.  ch.  vii.  v.  22  2 
Heh.  ch  '»•  v.  4—6.  Gat,  cb.ii.  v.  1 1 — 14. 


is  wrought  with  the  professed  object  of  sanctioning  a 
message  from  God,  it  conveys  on  irresistible  evidence 
of  its  divine  origin.  Accident  is  thus  excluded,  and  the 
final  cause  indissolubly  connected  with  the  supernatural 
event-  We  may  remark  that  the  Miracles  of  Scripture 
were  generally  wrought  on  this  plan.*  In  conformity 
to  which,  we  find  moreover  that  the  Apostles,  &c. 
could  not  work  Miracles  when  they  pleased  ,t  a circum- 
stance more  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  the  divine 
government,  and  connecting  the  extraordinary  acts 
more  clearly  with  specific  objects  than  if  the  superna- 
tural gift  were  unlimited  and  irrevocable. 

Lastly,  under  this  head  we  may  notice  Miraculous 
accounts,  which . as  those  concerning  Apollonius,  may 
be  separated  from  a narrative  without  detriment  to  it. 

The  prodigies  of  Livy,  e.  g.  form  no  part  in  the  action 
of  the  history,  which  is  equally  intelligible  without 
them. I The  Miraculous  events  of  the  Pentateuch,  on 
the  contrary,  or  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  though  of 
course  they  may  lie  rejected  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  narrative,  can  be  rejected  in  no  other  way;  since 
they  form  its  substance  and  groundwork,  and,  like  the 
figure  of  Phidias  on  Minerva's  shield,  cannot  be  erased 
without  spoiling  the  entire  composition^ 

4.  Those  which  are  exceptionable  as  regards  their  object. 

If  the  professed  object  be  trifling  and  unimportant ; Mwle* 
as  in  rauny  related  by  the  Fathers,  e.  g,  Tertullian**  "!**** 
account  of  the  vision  of  an  Angel  to  prescribe  to  a ,r"lc' 
female  the  exact  length  and  measure  of  her  veil,  or 
the  divine  admonition  which  Cyprian  professes  to  have 
received  to  mix  water  with  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  in 
order  to  render  it  efficacious.])  Among  these  would  be 
reckoned  the  directions  given  to  Moses  relative  to  the 
furnishing  of  the  Tabernacle,  aud  other  regulations  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  were  not  further  and  important 
objects  thereby  affected ; such  as,  separating  the 
Israelites  from  the  surrounding  nations,  impressing 
upon  them  the  doctrine  of  a particular  Providence, 
prefiguring  future  events,  &c. 

Miracles  wrought  for  the  gratification  of  mere  curio- 

• St.  Mark  ends  hi*  Gospel  by  saying,  that  ihe  Apostle*  “ went 
forth  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  litem,  and 
conjhrminf  Ike  writ  hf  ngut  FOLLOW l SO."  ch.  in.  v.  20  See  alto 
Exod.  ch.  iv.  v.  30.  1 AY mgs,  ch.  xiii.  v.  2.  3.  2 AiM.fi,  ch.  n.  v.  8 
— II.  Act*,  rb.  xiv.  v 3,  Ac. 

f E.  g.  Aft»,  ch.  xx  v 22,  23  PKit  ch,ii  v 27  2 Tim  rS.iv 
v 20.  In  the  Honk  at  Act*  we  have  not  a few  instance*  of  the  A poetics 
acting  under  the  unir.ediat*  direction  of  ibe  Holy  Spirit  The  gill  of 
tongue*  is  an  exception  to  the  general  remark,  »s  we  know  it  mu 
•bused  ; but  this  from  its  oatUIO  W«*,  when  once  given,  possessed  u 
an  ordinary  talent,  uni  needed  no  fresh  divine  influence  for  subsequent 
eirtrive  of  it.  It  rosy  beside*  be  viewed  as  a medium  of  conveying  Ihe 
nirwuge.  ns  well  u being  the  seal  of  its  divinity,  ami  uuirh  needed 
not  in  every  instance  to  be  muted  out  as  & supernatural  gift.  .Mira- 
cles in  Scripture  are  oot  done  by  wholesale,  i.  e indiscriminately  and 
at  once,  without  the  particular  will  and  art  of  the  gifted  individual  ; 
liie  contrary  wm  the  cue  with  the  cure*  at  the  tomb  of  :he  Abbfc 
Pan*.  Acts,  ch.  xia.  v.  11,  12  perhaps  form*  nn  exception  ; but  the 
Miracle*  there  mentioned  ore  eipreudy  wud  to  be  special,  nod  were 
intended  to  put  particular  honour  on  the  Apostle.  Cf.  Luke,  ch.  vi. 
v.  19 ; ch.  vtii.  v.  46,  which  seem  to  illustrate  John,  ch.  iii  v.  34. 

1 E g he  say*  “ arwicicirT  miracuta  kmc  pagtue,"  ii.  7. 

$ Whereas  other  extraordinary  account*  are  like  the  statue  of  the 
Goddess  herself,  winch  could  readily  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  resolved 
into  iLh  constituent  parts,  the  precious  metal  and  the  stone.  For  the 
Jewish  Miracle*,  ere  Graves,  on  the  Pentateuch,  part It  ha*  been 
observed,  that  the  ducourtet  of  Christ  so  constantly  grow  out  of  DM 
Mi rade*,  that  we  ran  hardly  admit  the  former  without  admitting  the 
latter  also*  But  b>*  dirtvursei  form  hi*  character,  which  i*  by  no 
mean*  an  obvious  or  easy  one  to  imagine,  had  it  never  existed. 

(|  Middle  too,  Free  Inquiry. 


Apoiloniu* 

Tjunni 
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UiofNphj.  mi ty  are  referable  to  this  head  of  objection.  Hence  the 
''•v-*"*'  trium])hant  invitations  which  some  of  the  Fathers  make 
to  their  heathen  opponents  to  attend  their  exorcisms 
excite  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  mind,  as  degrading 
a solemn  spectacle  into  a mere  popular  exhibition. 

Those,  again,  which  have  a political  or  party  object ; 
as  the  cures  ascribed  to  Vespasinnus,  or  as  those  attri- 
buted to  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  and  the  Eclectic 
prodigies — all  which,  viewed  in  their  best  light,  tend  to 
the  mere  aggrandizement  of  a particular  Sect,  and  have 
little  or  no  reference  to  the  good  of  Mankind  at  large. 
It  tells  in  favour  of  the  Christian  Miracles,  that  the 
Apostles,  generally  speaking,  were  not  enabled  to  work 
them  for  their  own  personal  convenience,  to  avoid  dan- 
ger, escape  suffering,  or  save  life.  St.  Paul’s  preser- 
vation from  the  effects  of  the  vijier’s  bite  on  the  Isle  of 
Melita  is  a solitary  exception  to  this  remark,  no  men- 
tion being  made  of  his  availing  himself  of  this  Miracle 
to  proselyte  the  natives  to  the  Christian  faith.* 

Fur  a similar  reason,  those  bear  a less  appearance  of 
probability  which  are  wrought  for  the  conviction  of  in- 
dividualt . We  have  already  noticed  the  contrary  cha- 
racter of  the  Scripture  Miracles  in  this  respect  : e.  g. 
St.  Paul's  Miraculous  conversion  did  not  end  with  it- 
self, but  was  followed  by  momentous  and  inestimable 
consequeuces.t  Again,  Miracles  attended  the  conver- 
sions of  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch,  Cornelius,  and  Sergius 
Paulus ; but  these  were  heads  and  first  fruits  of  different 
classes  of  men  who  were  in  lime  to  be  brought  into  the 
Church.  I 

Miracles  with  a bad  or  vicious  object  are  laden  with 
all  extreme  antecedent  improbability ; for  they  cannot 
at  all  be  referred  to  the  only  known  cause  of  super- 
natural power,  the  agency  of  God.  Such  are  most  of 
the  fables  concerning  the  heathen  Deities  ; not  a few  of 
the  professed  Miracles  of  the  primitive  Church,  which 
are  wrought  to  sanction  doctrines  opposed  not  only  to 
Scriptural  truth  but  to  the  light  of  nature  ;§  and  some 
related  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  especially  Christ’s 
inflicting  death  upon  a schoolmaster  who  threatened  to 
strike  him.  and  on  a boy  who  happened  to  run  vio- 
lently aguinst  hiin.|j  Here  must  be  noticed  several  pas- 
sages in  Scripture,  in  which  a Miraculous  gift  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  exercised  to  gratify  revengeful  feelings, 
and  which  are,  therefore,  received  on  the  credit  of  the 
system.^ 

Unnecessary  Miracles  are  improbable;  as,  those 
wrought  for  an  object  attainable  without  an  exertion,  or 
wiih  less  exertion,  of  extraordinary  power.**  Of  this 
kind,  wc  contend,  would  be  the  writing  of  the  Gospel 
on  the  skies,  which  some  unbelievers  have  proposed  as 
but  an  adequate  attestation  to  a Revelation  ; for,  sup- 
posing the  recorded  fact  of  their  once  occurring  be  suf- 
ficient for  a rational  conviction,  a perpetual  Miracle 


* lUv.  J.  Bluco  White,  against  Catholicism,  Irt  6 The  Bre- 
viary Miracles  Com  a striking  contrast  to  the  Christian  in  this  point 
t sfcft,  rh.K*vi.  ▼.  |6. 

I Ibid.  ch.  viii.  v.  26,  39  ; ch.x.  v .1,  ttc. ; cli.  xiii.  v.  12.  These 
three  class**  are  mentioned  together  in  prophecy.  Is.  eh.  Ivi.  v.  4—6. 
F.  g.  to  establish  Mooachism,  fitc. 

Jones,  on  the  Canon,  wart  ill. 

Gen  rli.  ix.  v.  24 — 2J.  Jadg  ch.  avi  v.2S— <30.  2 Kings, 

ch.  ii.  v.  24.  2 Chron.  eh.  axis.  v.  22. 

**  It  tiors  not  follow,  because  all  Miracle*  Are  equally  easy  to  an 
Almighty  author  that  all  are  equally  probable  ; for,  as  has  been  often 
remarked,  a frugality  in  (he  application  of  power  is  observable 
throughout  his  nocks,’ 


becomes  superfluous.*  — Such,  again,  would  be  the  pre-  Apollonius 
serration  of  Ihe  text  of  Scripture  in  its  verbal  correct-  1 >*•»«"<• 
ness,  which  many  have  supposed  necessary  for  its  in  MinuJes 
fallibility  as  u standard  of  Truth. — The  same  antecedent  . m ^ . 

objection  presses  on  M trades  wrought  in  attestation  of 
truths  already  known . We  do  not,  e.g.  require  a Mira- 
cle to  convince  us  that  the  Suit  shines,  or  that  Vice  is 
blaraeablc.  The  Socinian  scheme  is  in  a great  measure 
chargeable  with  bringing  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel 
under  this  censure ; for  it  prunes  away  the  Christian 
system  till  little  is  left  for  the  Miracles  to  attest.  On 
this  ground  an  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  Miracle 
wrought  in  favour  of  the  Athanasians  in  Hunneric’s  per- 
secution, as  above  mentioned ; inasmuch  as  it  merely 
professes  to  authorize  a comment  on  the  sacred  text, 
i.  e.  to  sanction  a truth  which  is  not  new,  unless  Scrip- 
ture be  obscure.f — Here,  too,  may  be  noticed  Miracles 
wrought  in  evidence  of  doctrines  already  established ; 
such  as  those  of  the  Papists,  who  seem  desirous  of 
answering  the  unbelievers  demand  for  a perpetual 
Miracle.  Popish  Miracles,  as  has  often  been  observed, 
occur  in  Popish  countries,  where  they  are  least  wanted ; 
whereas,  if  real,  they  would  be  invaluabte  among  Pro- 
testants. Hence  the  primitive  Miracles  become  sus- 
picious, in  proportion  as  we  find  Christianity  esta- 
blished, not  only  from  the  increasing  facility  of  fraud, 
but  moreover  from  the  apparent  needlessness  of  the 
extraordinary  display.  And  hence,  admitting  the 
Miracles  of  Christ  and  his  followers,  future  Miracles 
with  the  same  end  are  somewhat  improbable.  For 
enough  have  l>een  wrought  to  attest  the  doctrine  ; and 
attention,  when  once  excited  by  supernatural  means, 
may  be  kept  alive  by  a standing  Ministry,  just  as  inspi- 
ration is  supplied  by  human  learning. 

We  proceed  to  notice  inconsistency  in  the  objects  pro- 
posed, as  creating  a just  prejudice  against  the  validity 
of  Miraculous  pretensions.  This  applies  to  the  claims 
of  the  Romish  Church,  in  whidi  Miracles  are  wrought 
by  hostile  Sects  in  support  of  discordant  tenets. { It 
constitutes  some  objection  to  the  bulk  of  the  Mirades 
of  the  primitive  Church,  when  viewed  as  a continuation 
of  the  original  gift,  that  they  differ  so  much  in  manner, 
design,  and  attendant  circumstances,  from  those  re- 
corded in  Scripture.  " We  see,”  says  Middleton,  (in 
the  ages  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era)  " a dispensa- 
tion of  things  ascribed  to  God,  quite  different  from  that 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  New  Testament.  For  in 
those  days,  the  power  of  working  Mirades  was  com- 
mitted to  none  but  the  Apostles,  and  to  a few  of  the 
most  eminent  of  tlic  other  disciples,  who  were  parti- 
cularly commissioned  to  propagate  the  Gospel  and  pre- 
side in  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  upon  the  pretended 
revival  of  the  same  powers  in  the  following  Ages,  wc  find 
the  administration  of  them  committed,  not  to  those  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  Church,  not 
to  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  Bishops,  the 
Martyrs,  nor  to  the  principal  champions  of  the  Christian 


* Dr.  Graves  observes,  of  the  Miraculous  agency  in  the  Arc  of 
Mow*  ami  Joshua,  that  " God  continued  it  only  to  hng  at  was  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  introduce  and  settle  the  Jewish  nation  in 
the  land  of  their  inheritance,  and  establish  this  dispensation  so  as  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  divine  economy.  After  this  he  gradually 
Withdrew  his  supernatural  aswttanc*;  he  left  the  nation  collectively 
and  individually  to  act  according  to  their  own  choice,"  Ac.  Lector* 
•»  the  Pentateuch,  part  rii  lect.  2. 

f See  Maclaine's  note  «o  the  subject,  Moabeim,  Keel.  Hut. 
cent,  v part  i».  eh.  v. 

I Douglas,  Criterion,  p.  105,  note,  (BvocdiL  1807.) 
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Biography,  cause  ; but  to  hoys,  to  tDOlWR,  and,  above  all,  to  private 
and  obtain  laymen,  not  only  of  an  inferior  but  some- 
times also  of  a bad  character — Hence,  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  in  the  respective  objects  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Miracles,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
believers  in  them  to  show  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  systems  is  a difference  in  appearance  only,  and 
that  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  Law. 
Here,  as  far  a*  its  antecedent  appearance  it  concerned, 
the  Miracle  said  to  have  occurred  on  Julian's  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  Jewish  Temple  is  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage. The  object  was  great,  the  time  critical,  its  con- 
sequences harmonize  very  happily  with  the  economy  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Prophetical  writings,  and  the  fact  itself  has  some  cor- 
respondence with  the  prodigies  which  preceded  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.t 

Again,  Miracles  which  do  not  tend  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  proposed  end  are  open  to  objection  ; and 
those  which  have  not  effected  what  they  had  in  view. 
Hence  some  kind  of  argument  might  be  derived 
against  the  Christian  Miracles,  were  they  not  accom- 
panied by  u prediction  of  their  temporary  failure  in 
effecting  their  object;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
were  it  not  their  proposed  object  gradually  to  spread 
the  doctrines  which  they  authenticate. £ There  is 

nothing,  however,  to  break  the  force  of  this  objection 
when  directed  against  the  Miracles  ascribed  to  the 
Abb<*  Paris;  since  the  Jansenist  interest,  instead  of 
being  advanced  in  consequence  of  them,  toon  after 
lost  ground,  and  was  ultimately  ruined. § 

These  Miracles  are  also  auspicious,  as  having  been 
stopped  by  human  authority  ; it  being  improbable  that 
a divine  agent  should  permit  any  such  interference 
with  his  plan.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  pro- 
fessed girt  of  exorcising  demoniucs  in  the  primitive 
Church ; which  was  gradually  lost  after  the  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Laodicea  confined  the  exercise  of  it  to 
such  as  were  licensed  by  the  Bishop. ||  And  lastly,  to 
the  supernatural  character  of  Prince  Hohenlohe’s  cures, 
which  were  stopped  at  Bamberg  by  an  order  from  au- 
thority, that  none  should  be  wrought  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Magistrates  and  Medical  practitioners.^ 


The  foie-  These  are  the  most  obvious  objections  which  may  be 
Ifoing  teats  fairly  made  to  the  antecedent  probability  of  miraculous 
neither  d«-  narratives.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  none  of 
prove,  _ ‘ 

* Scripture  tamt/imes  attribute*  Miraculous  gift*  to  men  of  bad 
character;  but  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  such  could  work 
Miracle*  at  pleasure,  (*ce  A*wm&.  cb.  xaii.  v,  IS;  ch.xxiii.  v 3,  8, 12, 
20;  ch.  xxiv.  v 10—13,)  or  attest  any  doctrine  but  that  which  Chriat 
and  his  Apostle*  taught ; nor  i*  our  faith  grvwndtH  upon  their  preaching. 
Moreover,  their  power  may  have  been  given  them  for  *o<ne  further 
purpose ; to*  though  to  attest  a divine  menage  be  the  primary  object 
of  Mimic*,  it  need  Dot  be  the  only  object.  “ It  would  he  highly 
ridiculous,”  say*  Mr.  Penrose  m hi*  recent  work  on  Miracle*,  M to 
erect  a steam  engine  for  the  mere  purpose  of  opening  and  shutting  a 
valve  $ but  the  engine  being  erected  i*  very  wisely  employed  both  for 
this  and  for  many  other  putposes,  which,  comparatively  speaking,  are 
of  very  little  significance.*' 

4 See  War  burton'*  Ju Han. 

X in  Milt.  rh. niii,  v.  3,24,  31,  33.4? ; ch.  xxir. ».  IS. 

Ad.  <*.«».  •■  59, 3°.  tnn  cli.ii.  v.  3.  STm. 

& Paley,  Etideneet,  part  i.  prop.  2. 

JLL»  h*f  <>«-"  in  li«  hnwt.  of  ti»  MM,  «,,t  of  Hi. 

£?{:•.  ,hU  " fc-  «■  rt.  cl, Try.  nor 

"V*"  '“r.  •"*  >">  W'  nbl,  to  cl  001  4nih  ) no  Ihu  th, 
oW  Ckrul,..  ,™..  or  prny.r  to,  ,Ko  ,l„  rhon-fe 

^“t  in  Middlnton. 

% lisnlhtm,  P rentes  Jmdittaires,  Uv.  vial.  ch.  a. 


them  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  testimony  for  them  of  the  Apollooioa 
privilege  of  being  heard.  Even  where  the  nature  of  the  Tyanwua. 
facts  related  forbids  us  to  refer  the  Miracle  to  divine  jy|,r~|€t 
agency,  as  when  it  is  wrought  to  establish  some  im-  L 
moral  principle,  still  it  is  not  more  than  extremely  im-  * " 
probable  and  to  be  viewed  with  strong  suspicion. 

Christians  at  least  must  acknowledge  that  the  d priori 
view  which  Reason  takes  would  in  some  cases  lead  to 
an  erroneous  conclusion.  A Miracle,  e.g.  ascribed  to 
an  Evil  Spirit  is,  prior  to  the  information  of  Scripture, 
improbable;  and  if  it  stood  on  its  own  merits  would 
require  very  strong  testimony  to  establish  it,  as  being 
referred  to  an  unknown  cause.  Yet,  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  we  admit  the  occasional  interference  of 
agents  short  of  divine  with  the  course  of  nature.  This, 
however,  only  shows  that  these  d priori  tests  are  not 
decisive.  Yet  if  we  cannot  always  ascertain  what 
Miracles  are  improbable,  at  least  we  can  determine 
what  are  not  so ; moreover,  it  will  still  be  true  that  the 
more  objections  lie  against  any  professed  Miracle,  the 
greater  suspicion  justly  attaches  to  it,  and  the  les9  im- 
portant is  the  fact  even  if  proved. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  when  the  external  appearance  Nur  prove, 
is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  Miracle,  it  must  be  recol-  *ny  PT°- 
lecled,  nothing  is  thereby  proved  concerning  the  fact  Gf  k*®*'* 
its  occurrence.  We  have  done  no  more  than  rec°ra*^urfe,i'e 
mend  to  notice  the  evidence,  whatever  it  maybe,  which 
is  offered  in  its  behalf.  Even,  then,  could  Miracles  be 
found  with  as  strong  an  antecedent  case  as  those  of  Scrip- 
ture, still  direct  testimony  must  be  produced  to  sub- 
stantiate their  claims  on  our  belief.  At  the  same  time, 
since  there  art  none  such,  a fair  prepossession  is  indi- 
rectly created  in  favour  of  the  latter,  over  and  above  their 
intrinsic  claims  on  our  attention. 

Some  few  indeed  of  the  Scripture  Miracles  are  open  They  are 
to  exception  ; and  have  accordingly  been  noticed  in  the  injurious  to 
course  of  our  remarks  as  by  themselves  improbable.  °* 

These,  however,  are  seldom  such  in  more  than  m?ra- 

respect  ; whereas  the  other  Miracles  which  came  before clea. 
us  were  open  to  several  or  all  of  the  specified  objections 
at  the  same  time.  And,  further,  as  they  are  but  a few 
in  the  midst  of  an  overpowering  majority  pointing  con- 
sistently to  one  grand  object,  they  must  not  be  torn  from 
their  Moral  context,  but,  on  the  credit  of  the  rest,  they 
must  be  considered  but  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

It  is  obvious  that  a large  system  must  consist  of  various 
parts  of  unequal  utility  aud  excellence  ; and  to  expect 
each  particular  occurrence  to  be  complete  in  itself,  is 
as  unreasonable  as  to  require  the  parts  of  some  com- 
plicated machine,  separately  taken,  to  be  all  equally 
finished  and  fit  for  display.* 

Let  these  remarks  suffice  on  the  question  of  the  ante-  Conclusion 
cedent  probability  or  improbability  of  a Miraculous  °fdie  »*»**- 
narrative.  Enough,  it  may  be  hoped,  has  been  said,  cwle“l 
to  separate  the  Miracles  of  Scripture  from  those  else-1*0 


* In  thus  refuting  to  admit  llie  existence  of  real  exception*  to  the 
general  rule,  in  spile  of  appearances,  we  are  not  exposing  curative* 
tn  tbat  charge  of  excessive  systematising  winch  may  justly  be  brought 
against  those  who,  with  Hume,  reject  the  vetv  notion  of  a Miracle,  as 
implying  an  interruption  of  physical  regularity.  For  the  Rerelahan 
which  we  admit,  on  the  authority  of  the  general  system  of  Miracles, 
impart*  such  accurate  and  extended  information  concerning  the 
attribute*  of  Uod,  over  and  above  the  partial  and  imperfect  view  of 
them  which  the  world  affords,  a*  precludes  the  supposition  of  any 
work  of  his  being  evil  or  uselcsa.  Whereas  there  is  do  va*ct  in  the 
mere  analogy  of  nature  which  expressly  denies  the  possibility  of  rea! 
exceptions  to  iu  general  course. 
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Hmgraphy.  where  related,  and  to  invent  them  with  an  importance 
exciting  in  an  unprejudiced  mind  a just  interest  in  their 
behalf,  uud  a candid  attention  to  the  historical  testi- 
mony on  which  they  rest ; inasmuch  as  they  are  ascri- 
bed to  an  adequate  cause,  recommended  by  an  intrinsic 
dignity,  and  connected  with  nn  important  object,  while 
all  others  are  more  or  less  unaccountable,  unmeaning, 
extravagant,  and  useless.  And  thus,  viz.  on  the  ground 
of  this  utter  dissimilarity  between  the  Miracles  of  Scrip 
ture  and  other  prodigies,  we  urc  enabled  to  account  for 
the  incredulity  with  which  believers  in  Revelation  listen 
to  any  extraord inary  account  at  the  present  day  ; and 
which  sometimes  is  urged  against  them  as  inconsistent 
with  their  assent  to  the  former.  It  is  because  they 
admit  the  Scripture  Miracles.  Belief  in  these  has  pre- 
occupied their  minds,  and  created  a fair  presumption 
against  those  of  a different  class;— the  prospect  of  a 
recurrence  of  supernatural  agency  being  in  some  mea- 
sure discountenanced  by  the  Revelation  already  given  ; 
and,  again,  the  weakness  and  insipidity,  the  want  of 
system  and  connection,  the  deficiency  in  the  evidence, 
and  the  transient  repute  of  marvellous  stories  ever  since, 
creating  a strong  and  just  prejudice  against  those  similar 
accounts  which  from  time  to  lime  are  noised  abroad. 

§ III.  On  the  Criterion  of  a Miracle,  considered  as  a 
Divine  Interposition. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asked,  whether  Miracles  are  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  interposition  of  the  Deity  ? 
under  the  idea  dial  other  causes,  besides  divine  agency, 
might  be  assigned  for  their  production.  This  is  obvi- 
ously the  converse  objection  to  that  we  have  as  yet  con- 
sidered. which  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
they  could  fie  referred  to  no  known  cause  whatever. 
After  showing,  then,  that  the  Scripture  Miracles  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  wo  proceed  to  show 
that  they  cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  those  other 
causes  which  have  been  sometimes  assigned,  e.  g.  to 
unknown  laws  of  nature,  or  to  the  secret  agency  of 
Spirits. 

Miracles  1.  Now'  it  is  evidently  unphilosophicnl  to  attribute 
*aa*M  *1*'  l^Cm  to  Power  invisible  Beings,  short  of  God ; 
rrirrrctl  to  **C1U8®»  independently  of  Scripture,  (the  truth  of  which, 
the  power  of  course,  must  not  be  assumed  in  this  question,)  we  have 
of  Spirit!,  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  Beings.  Nature 
attests,  indeed,  the  being  of  a God,  but  not  of  a race  of 
intelligent  creatures  bet  ween  Him  and  Man.  In  assign- 
ing a Miracle,  therefore,  to  the  influence  of  Spirits  an 
hypothetical  cause  is  introduced  merely  to  remove  a 
difficulty.  And  even  did  analogy  lead  us  to  admit  their 
possible  existence,  yet  it  would  tend  rather  to  disprove 
than  to  prove  their  power  over  the  visible  Creation. 
They  may  be  confined  to  their  own  province,  and 
though  superior  to  Man,  still  maybe  unable  to  do  many 
things  which  he  can  effect  ; just  as  Man  in  turn  is 
superior  to  Birds  and  Fishes,  without  having,  in  con* 
sequence,  the  power  of  flying  or  of  inhabiting  the 
water.* 

Even  though  Still  it  may  be  necessary  to  show,  that  on  our  own 
luforaunH  prinnpto  we  »rc  not  open  to  any  charge  of  incon- 
of their  sistency.  For  it  has  l>een  questioned,  whether,  in 

power.  admitting  the  existence  and  power  of  Spirits  on  the 

authority  of  Revelation,  we  are  not  in  danger  of  invali- 
dating the  evidence  upon  which  that  authority  rrsts. 
For  the  cogency  of  the  argument  from  Miracles  depends 

• Campbell,  oh  Mtrtuies,  part  ii.  sec.  3.  Fanner,  ch.  ii.  sec  I. 
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oil  the  assumption,  that  interruptions  in  the  course  of  A,»llomu* 
nature  must  ultimately  proceed  from  God;  which  is  lyaasni*. 
not  true,  if  they  may  be  clfected  by  other  Beings  w ithout  . 

his  sanction.  And  it  must  be  conceded,  that  explicit  Mir>trle*-y 
M Scripture  is  in  considering  Miracles  as  signs  of  divine  S v 
agency,  it  still  does  seem  to  give  created  Spirits  some 
power  of  working  them  ; and  even,  in  its  most  literal 
sense,  intimates  the  possibility  of  their  working  them 
in  opposition  to  the  true  doctrine.*  With  a view  of 
meeting  this  difficulty,  some  writers  have  attempted  to 
make  a distinction  between  great  and  smalt,  many  and 
few  Miracles  ; and  have  thus  inadvertently  destroyed 
the  intelligibility  of  any,  as  the  criterion  of  a divine 
interposition. t Others,  by  referring  to  the  nature 
of  the  doctrine  attested,  for  determining  the  uuthor 
of  the  Miracle,  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  plau- 
sible charge  of  adducing,  first,  the  Miracle  to  attest 
the  divinity  of  the  doctrine,  and  then,  the  doctrine  to 
prove  the  divinity  of  the  Miracle.}  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  have  thought  themselves  obliged  to  deny  the 
power  of  Spirits  altogether,  and  to  explain  away  the 
Scripture  accounts  of  Demoniucal  possessions,  and  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord’s  Temptation.  $ Without,  however, 
having  recourse  to  any  of  these  dangerous  modes  of 
answering  the  objection,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply, 
that,  since,  agreeably  to  the  antecedent  sentiment  of 
reason,  God  lias  adopted  Miracles  as  the  seal  of  a divine 
message,  we  believe  he  will  never  suffer  them  to  be  so 
counterfeited  as  to  deceive  the  humble  inquirer.  Thus 
the  information  given  by  Scripture  in  nowise  undoes 
the  original  conclusions  of  Reason ; for  it  anticipates 
the  objection  which  itself  furnishes,  and  by  revealing 
the  express  intention  of  God  in  Miraculous  displays, 
guarantees  to  us  that  lie  will  allow  no  interference  of 
created  power  to  embarrass  the  proof  thence  resulting, 
of  his  special  interpo*ition.||  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 

♦ Den t ch.  xiii.  v.  1—3.  Malt,  ch  xxiv.v.  24.  2 Thru  ch  ii 
v.  9 — II. 

t More  or  less,  Sherlock,  Clarke,  Locke,  and  others. 

t Prideaux,  Clarke,  Chandler,  fltc.  *e>  in  hardly  to  have  guarded 
sufficiently  against  the  charge  here  noticed,  There  is  an  appearance 
of  doing  honour  to  the  Christian  doctrines  in  representing  them  as 
credible,  which  leads  many  into  support; ng  opinions 
which,  carried  to  their  Tull  extent,  (as  they  were  by  Middleton.)  su- 
persede the  need  of  Miracles  altogether.  It  must  be  recollected,  too 
that  they  who  are  allowed  to  j trails  have  the  privilege  of  /imtHmw 
fault,  and  may  reject,  according  to  their  d priori  notions,  as  well  us 
receive.  Doubtless  the  divinity  of  a clearly  unmoral  doctrine  could 
not  be  evidenced  by  Miracles  ; for  our  belief  in  the  Moral  attributes 
of  God  is  much  stronger  than  our  cooriction  of  tbe  negative  proposi- 
tion, that  twite  kill  He  can  interfere  with  the  system  of  nature,  But 
there  « always  the  danger  of  extending  this  admission  beyond  its 
proper  limits,  of  supposing  ourselves  adequate  judges  of  the  imtfetuy 
of  doctrine',  and.  U-cau**  unassisted  Reason  inform  us  what  is  Mara] 
and  immoral  nt  our  own  rate,  of  attempting  to  decide  oo  the  a faint  t/ 

Morality  of  actions:  e.  g.  many  have  rejected  tha  Miraculous  narra- 
tive of  the  iVnUtcuch,  from  an  unfounded  and  unwarrantable  opinion, 
that  the  means  employed  in  sealing  the  Jews  in  Canaan  were  in 
themselves  immoral.  These  remarks  are  in  nowise  inconsistent  with 
using  (as  was  done  in  a farmer  section)  our  m tual  knowledge  of  God'a 
attributes,  obtained  from  a survey  of  nature  and  human  affairs,  in 
determining  the  probiibility  of  certain  professed  Miracle*  having  pro- 
ceeded from  Him.  It  it  one  thing  to  infer  from  the  erprncHte  of  life 
another  to  imayiae  the  character  of  God  from  the  jralmtou*  conrcp. 
tioMt  of  our  own  miuds.  From  experience  we  g;un  but  general  aiwj 
imperfect  ideas  of  w isdom,  goodness,  £tc,  enough  (rhat  is)  to  bear 
witness  to  a Revelation  when  given,  not  enough  to  supersede  it.  On 
the  contrary,  our  tpnnUhotu  concerning  the  divine  attributes  and 
designs,  professing  as  they  do  fo  decide  on  die  truth  of  Revealed  doc- 
triac,  in  fact  go  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a Relation  altogether. 

$ Especially  Farmer. 

II  Fleetwood,  on  Miracles,  disc.  2.  p.  201.  Van  MI]  den's  BoyU 

lecture,  term.  21. 
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Biognphv.  more  on  this  subject;  and  question*  concerning  the 
existence,  nature,  and  limits  of  Spiritual  agency  will 
find  their  place  when  Christians  are  engaged  in  settling 
among  themselves  the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  We  take 
it,  therefore,  for  granted,  as  an  obvious  and  almost  un- 
deniable principle,  that  real  Miracles  i.  e.  interruptions 
iu  the  course  of  nature,  cannot  reasonably  be  referred 
to  any  power  but  divine : because  it  is  natural  to  refer 
an  alteration  in  the  system  to  its  original  author,  and 
because  Reason  does  not  inform  us  of  any  other  Being 
but  God  exterior  to  nature ; and  lastly,  because  in  the 
particular  case  of  the  Scripture  Miracles,  the  workers 
of  them  confirm  our  previous  judgment  by  expressly 
attributing  them  to  Him. 

N.»rioun*  2.  A more  subtle  question  remains,  respecting  the 
kfl"«n  iaw*  possible  existence  of  causes  in  nature,  to  us  unknow  n, 
i».  outline  Jjy  |jie  mipposed  operation  of  which  the  apparent  ano- 
malies may  be  reconciled  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
system.  It  has  already  been  admitted,  tlmt  some  diffi- 
culty will  at  times  attend  the  discrimination  of  Miraculous 
from  merely  uncommon  events : and  it  must  Imt  borne 
in  mind,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  questions  from  which 
demonstration  is  excluded,  it  is  impossible,  trorn  the 
nature  of  the  ease,  absolutely  to  dripro iv  any,  even  the 
wildest,  hypothesis  which  may  be  framed.  It  may  freely 
be  granted,  moreover,  that  some  of  the  Scripture  Mira- 
cles, if  they  stood  alone,  might  reasonably  be  referred 
to  natural  principles  of  which  we  were  ignorant,  or 
resolved  into  some  happy  combination  of  accidental 
circumstances.  For  our  purpose,  it  is  quite  sufficient 
if  there  be  a considerable  number  which  no  sober  judg- 
ment would  attempt  to  deprive  of  their  supernatural 
character,  by  any  supposition  of  our  ignorance  of  natural 
laws,  or  of  exaggeration  in  the  narrative.  Raising  the 
dead  and  giving  sight  to  the  blind  by  a word,  feeding  a 
multitude  w ith  the  casual  provisions  which  an  Individual 
among  them  had  with  him,  healing  persons  at  a dis- 
tance, and  walking  on  the  watei,  are  facts,  even  sepa- 
rately taken,  far  beyond  the  conceivable  etlects  of 
urtificc  or  accident ; and  much  more  so,  when  they 
meet  together  in  one  and  the  same  history.  And  here 
Hume's  argument  from  general  experience  is  in  point, 
which  at  least  proves  that  the  ordinary  pow  ers  of  nature 
are  unequal  to  the  production  of  works  of  this  kind.  It 
becomes,  then,  a balance  of  opposite  probabilities  whe- 
ther gratuitously  to  suppose  a multitude  of  perfectly  un- 
known causes,  and  these,  moreover,  merlin g in  one  and 
the  same  history,  or  to  have  recourse  to  one,  and  that  a 
known  power,  then  Miraculously  exerted  for  an  extraor- 
dinary and  worthy  object.  We  may  safely  say  no  sound 
reasoner  will  hesitate  on  which  alternative  to  decide. 
While,  then,  a fair  proportion  of  the  Scripture  Miracles 
are  indisputably  deserving  of  their  name,  but  a weak 
objection  can  be  derived  from  the  case  of  the  few  which, 
owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  bear,  at  the  present 
day,  less  decisive  marks  of  supernatural  agency.  For, 
be  it  remembered,  (and  it  is  a strong  confirmatory  proof 
that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Miracles  are  really  what 
they  profess  to  be,)  that  though  the  Miraculous  charac- 
ter of  same  of  them  is  more  doubtful  in  one  Age  than 
in  another,  yet  the  progress  of  Science  has  made  no  ap- 
proximation to  a general  explication  of  them  on  natural 
principles.  While  discoveries  in  Optic*  and  Chemistry 
have  accounted  for  n host  of  apparent  Miracles,  they 
hardly  touch  upon  those  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
system*.  Here  is  no  phantasmagoria  to  be  detected, 
nn  analysis  or  synthesis  of  substances,  ignitions,  explo- 


sions, and  other  customary  resources  of  the  juggler’s  Apollonius 
art.* — But,  as  before,  we  shall  best  be  able  to  estimate  * )»■*«*• 
their  character  in  this  respect,  by  contrasting  them  w ith 
other  occurrences  which  have  sometime*  been  consi.  . _ 
dered  Miraculous.  Thus,  too,  a second  line  of  difference 
will  he  drawn  between  them  and  the  mass  of  rival 
prodigies,  whether  Religious  or  otherwise,  to  which  they 
are  often  compared. 

A Miracle  then,  as  far  as  it  is  an  evidence  of  divine  fV»uU  - 
interposilion,  being  an  ascertained  anomaly  in  an  esta-  J**” 
Wished  system,  or  an  event  without  assignable  Physical 
cause,  those  facts  of  course  have  no  title  to  the  name—  rl«  «tr. 

duerd  fioro 

I . Ulrich  may  be  referred  to  misstatement  in  the  the  drimi- 
narration.  two  of  th» 

Such  are  many  of  the  prodigies  of  the  Heathen  My- 
thology  and  History,  which  have  been  satisfactorily  event!  ran- 
traced  to  an  exaggeration  of  natural  event*:  e.  g.  *uted. 
the  fuhles  of  the  Cyclops,  Centaurs,  of  the  annual 
transformation  of  a Scythian  nation  into  wolves,  as 
related  by  Herodotus,  Ac.  Or  natural  fact * allegorised , 
as  in  the  fable  of  Scylla  and  Charybdi*. — Or  where 
the  fact  may  be  explained  by  supplying  a probable 
omission ; as  w e should  account  for  a story  of  a man 
sailing  in  the  air,  by  supposing  a balloon  described.! 

— Or  where  the  Miracle  is  but  verbal,  as  the  poetical 
prodigy  of  thunder  without  clouds;  which  is  little 
better  than  a play  upon  words,  for,  supposing  it  to 
occur,  it  would  not  he  called  thunder.— Or  a*  when 
Herodotus  speaks  of  wool  growing  on  trees;  for,  even 
were  it  in  substance  the  same  as  wool,  it  could  not  be 
called  so  without  a contradiction  in  terms. — Or  where 
the  Miracle  is  one  simply  of  degree,  for  then  exaggera- 
tion is  more  easily  conceivable; — thus  many  supposed 
visions  may  have  been  but  natural  dreams. — Or  where 
it  depends  on  the  combination  of  a multitude  ofdistinct 
circumstances,  each  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  proof 
of  its  supernatural  character,  and  where,  as  in  fine 
experiments  a small  mistake  is  of  vast  consequence. 

As  those  which  dcjicnd  on  a coincidence  of  lime,  which 
it  is  difficult  for  any  persons  to  have  ascertained ; 
e.g.  the  exclamation  which  Apollonius  is  said  to  have 
uttered  concerning  the  assassination  of  Domitianus  at 
the  time  of  its  taking  place  ; and,  again,  the  alleged  fact 
of  his  appearing  at  Puteoli  on  the  same  morning  in  w hich 
lie  was  tric'd  at  Rome.  Such,  too,  in  some  degree  is 
the  professed  revelation  made  to  St.  Basil,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  Miraculously  informed  of  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Julian  at  the  very  moment  that  it  took  place. £ 

Here  we  may  instance  many  stories  of  apparitions ; 
ns  the  populur  one  concerning  the  appearance  of  an 
individual  to  the  club  he  used  to  frequent  at  the  moment 
after  his  death , who  was  afterwards  discovered  to  have 
escaped  from  his  nurse*  in  a fit  of  delirium  shortly  before 
it  took  place,  and  actually  to  have  joined  his  friends. 

We  may  add  the  case  related  to  M.  Bonnet,  oi  a 
woman  who  pretended  to  know  wlial  was  passing  at  u 
given  time  at  any  part  of  the  globe;  and  who  was 
delected  by  the  simple  expedient  of  accurately  marking 
the  time,  and  comparing  her  account  with  the  fact  § 

In  the  same  class  must  be  reckoned  not  a few  of  the 
answers  of  the  Heathen  Oracles,  if  it  be  worth  while  to 


* Sre  Fanner . eh.  i.  sec.  3 

t Iksolham,  prmt  ta  Juthnmirft.  liv.  till  ch.  X. 
1 >|nitllrCoB.  Free  Inquiry. 

| Beutlivm,  I'rttitt  J*<  wunm,  I it.  viii,  ch.  s. 
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Biography,  allude  to  them  ; as  that  which  informed  C reran*  of  Ilia 
occupation  at  a certain  time  agreed  upon.  In  the 
Gospel,  the  nobleman's  son  begins  to  amend  at  the  very 
time  that  Christ  speaks  the  word  ; but  this  circumstance 
does  not  constitute,  it  merely  increases  the  Miracle. — The 
argument  from  Prophecy  is  in  this  point  of  view  some- 
what deficient  in  simplicity  and  clearness  ; as  implying 
the  decision  of  many  previous  questions,  e.  g.  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  professed  prediction  before  the  event, 
the  interval  between  the  Prophecy  and  its  accomplish- 
ment, the  completeness  of  its  accomplishment,  &c. 
Hence  Prophecy  affords  a more  learned  and  less  popular 
proof  of  divine  interposition  than  Physical  Miracles, 
and,  except  in  cases  where  it  contributes  a very  strong 
evidence,  is  commonly  of  inferior  cogency. 

2.  Those  which  from  suspicious  circumstances  attend- 
ing them  may  not  unfairly  be  referred  to  an  unknown 
Physical  cause. 

Kvcnu  As  those  which  take  place  in  departments  of  nature 

ro  understood,  e.  g.  Miracles  of  Electricity. — Again, 

unknown  an  assemblage  of  Miracles  confined  to  one  line  of 
cauur.  extraordinary  exertion  in  some  measure  suggests  the 
idea  of  a cause  short  of  divine.  For  w hile  their  num- 
ber evinces  a wish  to  display,  their  similarity  argues  a 
defect  in,  power.  This  remark  is  prejudicial  to  the 
Miracles  of  the  primitive  Church,  which  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  exorcisms  and  cures;  to  the  Pythagorean, 
which  were  principally  Miracles  of  sagacity;  and  again, 
to  the  wonders  of  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris,  which  were 
limited  to  cures,  and  cures  too  of  particular  diseases. 
While  the  Miracles  of  Scripture  are  frugally  dispensed 
ns  regards  their  object  and  seasons,  they  are  endlessly 
varied  in  their  nature;  like  the  work  of  one  who  is  not 
wasteful  of  his  riches,  yet  can  be  munificent  when 
occasion  calls  for  it. 

Here  we  may  notice  tentative  Miracles,  as  Paley 
terms  them,  i.  e.  where  out  of  many  trials  only  some 
succeed ; for  inequality  of  success  seems  ^ to  imply 
accident , in  other  words,  the  combination  of  unknown 
Physical  causes.  Such  are  the  cures  of  scrofula  by 
the  Ring's  touch,  and  those  effected  in  the  Heathen 
Temples  ;•  and  again,  those  of  the  tomb  of  the  AbM 
Paris,  there  being  but  eight  or  nine  well  authenticated 
cures  out  of  the  multitude  of  trials  that  were  madc.t 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  cures  ascribed  to  Christ 
is  his  invariable  success.) 

Here,  for  a second  reason,  diffidence  in  the  agent 
casts  suspicion  on  the  reality  of  professed  Miracles ; for 
at  least  we  have  the  sanction  of  his  own  opinion  for 
supposing  them  to  be  the  effect  of  accident  or  unknown 

causes. 

Temporary  Miracles  also,  as  many  of  the  Jansenist 
and  other  extraordinary  cures, § may  be  similarly 
accounted  for;  for  if  ordinary  causes  can  undo,  it  is  not 
improbable  they  may  be  able  originally  to  effect.  The 
restoration  of  Lazarus  and  the  rest  were  restorations 
to  their  former  condition,  which  was  mortal ; their  subse- 
quent dissolution,  then,  in  the  course  of  nature,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  completeness  of  the  previous  Miracle. 

The  Jansenist  cures  arc  also  unsatisfactory,  as  being 


• S'illingflcet,  Orig  Suer.  book  U.  ch.  x.  »c.  9. 
t Doug  lay.  Criterion,  p.  133. 

t Ibid.  d.  2(i0,  ciiw  the  following  text*  : Matt.  oh.  iv.  v.  23, 84  ; 
cb.  till.  v.  16;  eb.ix.  *.  33  5 ch.  xii.  v.  15 ; ch.tiy.  r.  12  ; Lake,  ch.  w. 
v. 40;  ch.  vi.  v 19. 

$ Dougin.  Oriterim 1,  p.  190.  Middleton,  Free  Inquiry,  ie.  sue.  3. 


gradual,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  professed  lique-  Apollonian 
faction  of  St.  Januarius’s  blood;  a progressive  effect  ljan*us. 
being  a characteristic,  as  it  seems,  of  the  operations  of  jutarhrg 
nature.  Hence,  those  Miracles  are  most  perspicuous  , *_  ' , 

which  arc  wrought  at  the  word  of  command;  as  those 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  For  this  as  well  as  other 
reasons,  incomplete  Miracles,  as  imperfect  cures,  are  no 
evidence  of  supernatural  agency ; and  here,  again,  we 
have  to  instance  the  cures  effected  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abbd  Paris. 

Again,  the  use  of  means  is  suspicious;  for  a Miracle 
may  almost  be  defined  to  be  an  event  without  means. 

Hence,  however  miraculous  the  production  of  ice 
might  appear  to  the  Siamese  considered  abstractedly , 
they  would  hardly  so  account  it  in  an  actual  erjteri- 
ment,  when  they  saw  the  preparation  of  nitre,  &c. 
which  in  that  climate  must  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  Steam-vessel  or  the  Bal- 
loon, which,  it  has  been  sometimes  said,  would  appear 
Miraculous  to  persons  unacquainted  with  Science,  the 
Chemical  and  Mechanical  apparatus  employed  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  suspicion  in  intelligent  minds. — Hence 
professed  Miracles  are  opeu  to  suspicion,  if  confined  to 
one  spot;  as  were  the  Jansenist  cures.  For  they  then 
become  connected  with  a necessary  condition,  which  is 
all  we  understand  by  a means : e.  g.  such  may  often 
be  imputed  to  a confederacy,  which  (as  is  evident)  can 
from  its  nature  seldom  shift  the  scene  of  action. 

“The  Cock-lane  ghost  could  only  knock  and  scratch  in 
one  place  the  Apostles,  on  the  contrary,  ure  repre- 
sented as  dispersed  about,  and  working  Miracles  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. t These  remarks  ure  of  course 
inapplicable  in  a case  where  the  apparent  means  ure 
known  to  be  inadequate,  und  ure  not  constantly  used; 
as  our  Lord's  occasional  application  of  day  to  the  eyes, 
which,  while  it  proves  that  he  did  not  need  its  instru- 
mentality, convey  also  an  intimation,  that  all  the  effi- 
cacy of  means  is  derived  from  his  appointment. 

3.  Those  which  may  be  referred  to  the  supposed 
operation  of  a cause  known  to  exist. 

Professed  Miracles  of  knowledge  or  mental  ability  Eveou 
are  often  unsatisfactory  for  this  reason  ; being  ill  many  rcfrmble 
cases  referrible  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  intellect.  *° 

Of  this  kind  is  the  bwtad  elegance  of  the  style  of  the 
Koran,  alleged  by  Mohammed  in  evidence  of  his  divine  of  a known 
mission.  Hence  most  of  the  Miracles  of  Apollonius,  ciuw 
consisting,  as  they  do,  in  knowing  the  thoughts  of 
others,  and  predicting  the  common  events  of  life,  are 
no  criterion  of  a supernatural  gift  ; it  being  only  under 
certain  circumstances  that  such  power  can  clearly  be 
discriminated  from  the  natural  exercise  of  acuteness 
and  sagacity.  Accordingly,  though  a knowledge  of 
the  hearts  of  men  is  claimed  by  Christ,  it  seems  to  be 
claimed  rather  with  a view  to  prove  to  Christians  the 
doctrine  of  his  divine  nature,  than  to  attrst  to  the  world 
his  authority  as  a messenger  from  God.  Again,  St. 

Paul’s  prediction  of  shipwreck  on  his  voyage  to  Home 
was  intended  to  prevent  it ; and  so  was  the  prediction 
of  Agabus  concerning  the  same  Apostle's  approaching 
perils  at  Jerusalem. % For  a second  reason,  then,  the 
argument  from  Prophecy  is  a less  simple  and  striking 
proof  of  divine  agency  than  a display  of  Miracles;  it 


• Hey'*  /srtum,  book  i.  ch.  am.  sec.  10. 

♦ Dougin*,  Criterion,  p.  337. 

t /»t ft,  ch.  juu.  v.  10—14  ; ch.  xxrii.  v 10, 21. 
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Bi<»;raphy.  being  impossible  in  alt  case*  to  show  that  the  thing* 
v— v-w  foretold  were  certainly  beyond  the  ordinary  faculties  of 
the  mind  to  have  discovered.  Yet  when  (hit  i*  ihown. 
Prophecy  is  one  of  die  most  powerful  of  conceivable 
evidences ; strict  fore-knowledge  being  a faculty  not 
only  ubuve  the  powers  but  even  above  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  human  iniod. 

And  much  more  fairly  may  apparent  Miracles  be 
attributed  to  the  supposed  operation  of  an  existing 
Physical  cause,  when  they  ore  parallel  to  it*  known 
effect* ; as  Chemical,  Meteorological,  &c.  phenomena. 
For  though  the  cause  may  not  perhaps  appear  in  the 
particular  case,  vet  it  is  known  to  have  acted  iu  others 
similar  to  it.  fror  this  reason,  no  stress  can  be  laid 
on  accounts  of  luminous  crosses  in  the  air,  human 
shadows  in  the  clouds,  ap|>earanceB  of  men  and  horses 
on  hills,  and  spectres  when  they  are  speechless,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  ordinary  causes  being  assignable 
in  all  of  these  ; or,  again,  on  the  pretended  liquefaction 
of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  or  on  the  exorcism  of 
demoniacs,  which  is  the  most  frequent  Miracle  in  the 
primitive  Church. — The  remark  applies  moreover  to 
cases  of  healing,  to  far  as  they  are  not  instantaneous, 
complete.  See. ; conditions  which  exclude  the  supposi- 
tion of  nutural  means  being  employed,  and  which  are 
strictly  fulfilled  in  the  Gospel  narrative. — Again,  some 
cures  are  known  as  possible  effects  of  an  excited  ima- 
gination ; particularly  when  the  disease  arises  from  ob- 
struction and  other  disorders  of*  the  blood  and  spirits,  as 
the  cures  which  took  place  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris.* 
We  should  be  required  to  add  those  cases  of  healing 
in  Scripture,  where  the  faith  of  the  petitioners  was  u 
necessary  condition  of  the  cure,  were  not  these  com- 
paratively few,  and  some  of  them  such  as  no  imagina- 
tion could  have  effected,  (e.  g.  the  restoration  of  sight,) 
and  some  wrought  on  persona  absent ; and  were  not 
faith  often  required,  not  of  the  patient,  but  of  tile  rela- 
tive or  friend  who  brought  him  to  be  healed.t  The 
force  of  imagination  may  also  be  alleged  to  account 
for  the  supposed  visions  and  voices  which  some  enthu- 
siasts have  believed  they  saw  and  heard:  e.  g.  the 
trances  of  Montanus  and  his  followers,  the  visions 
related  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  and  those  of  the 
Romish  Saints;  lastly,  Mahomet’s  pretended  night- 
journey  to  Heaven  : all  which,  granting  the  sincerity  of 
the  reporters,  may  not  unreasonably  be  referred  to  the 
effects  of  disease  or  of  an  excited  imagination.  Such, 
it  is  obvious,  might  be  some  of  the  Scripture  Miracles, 
e.  g.  the  various  appearances  of  Angels  to  individuals, 
the  vision  of  St.  Paul  when  he  was  transported  to  the 
third  Heaven,  &c.  which  accordingly  were  wrought,  as 
Scripture  professes,  for  purposes  distinct  from  that  of 
evidencing  the  doctrine,  viz.  in  order  to  become  the 
medium  of  a Revelation,  or  to  confirm  faith,  &c.  In 
other  cases,  however,  the  supposition  of  imagination  is 
excluded  by  the  vision  having  been  witnessed  by  more 
than  one  person,  a*  the  Transfiguration ; or  by  its  cor- 
respondence with  distinct  visions  seen  by  others,  as  in 
the  circumstances  which  attended  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius;  or  by  its  connection  with  a permanent 
Miracle,  as  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  St  Paul  on  his 

• Douglas,  Crilc ntnt,  p.  172. 

t Mark,  ch.  x.  v.  51,  52.  Malt.  ch.  viii.  x,  5—13.  See  DourIm, 
Criterion,  p.  258.  " Where  persons  petitioned  ihem**lv«  Ute  a cure, 
a dcvlarattoo  of  their  faith  wn  often  required,  that  none  might  be 
encouraged  to  try  experiments  out  of  curiosity,  in  a manner  which 
would  hare  been  very  indecent,  and  have  tended  to  many  bad 
conicqutnces."  Doddridge,  on  eiett,  ch.  la.  v.  34. 


conversion,  with  the  blindness  in  consequence,  which  Apolloniw 
remained  three  days.*  TyaMwa. 

Much  more  inconclusive  are  those  which  are  actually 
attended  by  a Physical  caute  known  or  tn.tpecied  to  be  , ^ . 

adequate  to  their  production.  Some  of  those  who  were 
cured  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris  were  at  the  time 
making  use  of  the  usual  remedies;  the  person  whose  in- 
flamed eye  was  relieved  was,  during  his  attendance  at  the 
sepulchre,  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  oculist ; another 
was  cured  of  a lameness  in  the  knee  by  the  mere  effort 
to  kneel  at  the  lomb.t  Arnobius  challenges  the 
Heathens  to  produce  one  of  the  pretended  Miracles  of 
their  Gods  performed  without  the  application  of  some 
prescription. \ Again,  Hilarious  cures  of  wounds,  as 
mentioned  by  Jerome,  were  accompanied  by  the  appli- 
cation of  consecrated  oil.§  The  Apostles  indeed  made 
use  of  oil  in  some  of  their  cures,  but  they  more  fre- 
quently healed  without  a medium  of  any  kind.|  A 
similar  objection  might  be  urged  against  the  narrative 
of  Hezekiah’s  recovery  from  sickness,  both  on  account 
of  the  application  of  the  figs  aud  the  slowness  of  the 
cure,  were  it  anywhere  stated  to  have  been  Mira- 
culous. 7 Again,  the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  a strong  east  wind,  would  not  have 
been  clearly  Miraculous,  had  it  not  been  effected  at  the 
word  of  Moses.  Much  suspicion,  too,  is  (as  some 
think)  cast  upon  the  miraculou * nature  of  the  fire,  &c. 
which  pul  a stop  to  Julian’s  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  possibility  of  referring  it 
to  the  operation  of  Chemical  principles. — Lastly,  answers 
to  prayer,  however  providential , are  not  Miraculou * ; 
for  in  granting  them,  God  acts  by  mean * of  not  out  of 
his  usual  system,  making  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
tubterrient  to  a gracious  purpose.  Such  events,  then, 
instead  of  evidencing  the  divine  approbation  to  a certain 
cause,  must  be  proved  from  the  goodness  of  the  cause 
to  be  what  they  are  interpreted  to  be.  Yet  by  sup- 
posed answers  to  prayer,  appeals  to  Heaven,  pretended 
judgments.  &c.  enthusiasts  in  most  ages  have  wished 
to  sanction  their  claims  to  divine  inspiration.  By 
similar  means  the  pretensions  of  the  Romish  hierarchy 
have  been  supported. 

Here  we  close  our  remarks  on  the  criterion  of  a Olsen-a 
Miracle;  which,  it  has  been  seen,  is  no  one  definite  lh* 

peculiarity,  applicable  to  all  cases,  but  the  combined  *■’ 

force  of  a number  of  varying  circumstances  determining 
our  judgment  in  each  particular  instance.  It  might 
even  be  said,  that  a determinate  criterion  is  almost 
inconceivable.  For  when  once  settled,  it  might  appear, 
as  was  above  remarked,  to  be  merely  the  Physical  ante- 
cedent of  the  extraordinary  fact ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  direction  thus  given  to  the  ingenuity  of 
impostors,  it  would  soon  itself  need  a criterion  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  its  imitations.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
great  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  the  Chris- 
tian Miracles  were  wrought,  furnishes  an  evidence  lor 
their  divine  origin,  in  addition  to  that  derived  from  their 
publicity,  clearness,  number,  instantaneous  production, 
and  completeness. — The  exorcism  of  demoniacs,  how- 
ever, has  already  been  noticed  as  being,  perhaps  in  every 
case  deficient  in  the  proof  of  its  Miraculous  nature. 


♦ Paley's  Anrfrmo,  part  i.  prop.  2. 

♦ Douglas,  Criterion,  p.  143,  184.  note 

♦ Stiltmifilret,  book  it  ch.  a.  sec.  9. 

fc  Middleton,  Free  hufttirg,  iv.  «ec.  2. 

||  Mark,  ch.  vi.  v.  13.  t 2 King*,  ch  xx.  v.  4—7. 
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Btognphy.  Accord ingly,  this  class  of  Miracles  seems  not  to  have 
been  intended  as  a primary  evidence  of  a divine  mission, 
but  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  already  admitted  the 
existence  of  Evil  Spirits,  in  proof  of  the  power  of  Christ 
and  his  followers  over  them.*  To  us,  then,  it  is  rather 
a doctrine  than  an  evidence,  manifesting  our  Lord's 
power,  as  other  doctrines  instance  his  merry.-  -With 
regard  to  the  argument  from  Prophecy,  which  some 
have  been  disposed  to  abandon  on  account  of  the 
number  of  conditions  necessary  for  the  proof  of  its 
supernatural  character,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
inability  to  fix  the  exact  boundary  of  nutural  sagacity  is 
no  objection  to  such  Prophecies  as  are  undeniably 
beyond  it;  and  that  the  mere  inconctusiveness  of  some 
in  Scripture,  as  proofs  of  divine  prescience,  has  no  posi- 
tive force  against  others  contained  in  it,  which  furnish 
a full,  lasting,  and  in  many  cases,  growing  evidence  of 
its  divinity.f 

$ IV.  On  the  direct  Evidence  for  the  Christian 
Miracles. 

Important  as  are  the  inquiries  which  we  have  hitherto 
prosecuted,  it  is  obvious  that  they  do  not  lead  to  any 
positive  conclusion,  whether  certain  Miraculous  accounts 
are  true  or  not.  However  necessary  a direct  anomaly  in 
the  course  of  nature  may  be  to  rouse  attention , and  an 
important  final  cause  to  excite  interest  and  reverence,  still 
the  quality  of  the  testimony  on  which  the  accounts  rest 
can  alone  determine  our  belief  in  them.  The  preliminary 
points,  however,  have  been  principally  dwelt  upon, 
because  objections  founded  on  them  form  the  strong 
ground  of  unbelievers,  who  seem  in  some  degree  to 
allow  the  streugth  of  the  direct  evidence  for  the  Scrip- 
ture Miracles.  Again,  an  examination  of  the  direct 
evidence  is  less  necessary  here,  because,  though  ante- 
cedent questions  have  not  been  neglected  by  Christian 
writers, X yet  the  evidence  itself,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  chiefly  engaged  their  attention.§  Without  entering, 
then,  into  a minute  consideration  of  the  facts  and  argu- 
inents  on  which  the  credibility  of  the  Sacred  History 
rests,  we  proceed  to  contrast  the  evidence  generally 
with  that  produced  for  other  Miraculous  narratives; 
and  thus  to  complete  a comparison  which  has  been 
already  instituted,  as  regards  the  antecedent  probability 
and  the  criterion  of  Miracles. 

Tlw  Scrip.  For  the  present,  then,  we  forego  the  advantage  which 

He*  the  Scripture  Miracles  have  gained  in  the  preceding 

• See  />i».  Leg,  book  is.  ch.  v.  Hence  the  exercise  of  this  gift 
seem*  almost  to  hsee  been  confined  to  Palestine.  At  Philippi 
St  Paul  casts  out  a spirit  of  divination  in  wtf-dtfenrt.  Acts,  ch.  an. 
v.  16—18.  In  the  transaction  related  Acts,  ch.  six.  v.  11 — 17,  Jew* 
ate  principally  concerned. 

f Some  unbeliever*  have  urged  the  irrelevancy  of  St.  Matthew'* 
citation*  from  the  Old  Testament  IVopbecie*  in  illustration  of  the 
event*  of  Chriit’a  life,  e.g.  ch.  ii.  v.  15.  It  muit  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  what  is  evidence  in  one  age  is  often  not  so  in  another.  That 
certain  of  the  texts  adduced  by  the  Evangelist  furnish  at  the  pretent 
map  r.n  proof  of  divine  prescience,  is  very  true ; but,  unless  some 
kind  of  argument  could  have  been  drawn  from  them  at  the  time  the 
Gospel  was  written,  from  traditional  interpretations  of  their  sense, 
we  can  scarcely  account  for  St.  Matthew's  introducing  them.  Tbs 
question  it,  has  there  been  a lots  of  what  was  evidence  formerly, 
(as  u often  the  case,)  or  did  St-  Matthew  bring  forward  as  a Prophe- 
tical evidence  what  was  manifestly  mot  so,  as  it  to  hurt  tbe  effect  of 
those  other  passages,  as  ch.  xxvit.  v.  35,  which  have  every  appear- 
ance of  being  real  predictions  ?— It  has  been  observed,  that  Pro- 
phecy in  general  must  be  obscure,  io  order  that  tbe  events  spoken  of 
may  not  he  understood  before  their  accomplishment. 

J Especially  by  Vince,  in  his  valuable  Treatise  on  the  Christian 
Miracles;  and  lley,  io  his  Lectures. 

§ As  Paley,  Lyttlcton,  Leslie,  Ac. 


sections  over  all  professed  facts  of  a similar  nature.  ApoJfoews 
In  reality,  indeed,  the  very  same  evidence  which  would 
suffice  to  prove  the  former,  might  l»e  inadequate  when  Mirarta. 
offered  in  behalf  of  those  of  the  Eclectic  School  or  the 
Romish  Church.  For  the  Miracles  of  Scripture,  and  far  stronger 
no  other,  are  unexceptionable  and  worthy  of  a divine  eridmee  in 
agent;  and  Bishop  Butler  has  clearly  shown,  that,  in 
a practical  question,  as  the  divinity  of  a professed  p,nfnM.  ,i 
Revelation  must  be  considered,  even  the  weakest  ren-  Miracles, 
sons  arc  decisive  when  not  counteracted  by  any  opposite  though  they 
arguments.*  Whatever  evidence,  then,  is  oflered  for  ,io ,n°l  r*" 
them  is  entirely  available  to  the  proof  of  their  actual  * 

occurrence  ; whereas  evidence  for  the  truth  of  other  rTynaHj 
similar  accounts,  supposing  it  to  exist,  would  be  first  strong, 
employed  in  overcoming  the  objections  which  attach 
to  them  all  from  their  very  character,  circumstances, 
or  object.  If,  however,  we  show  that  the  Miracles  of 
Scripture  as  far  surpass  all  others  in  their  direct 
evidence,  as  they  excel  them  in  their  d priori  proba- 
bility. a much  stronger  case  will  be  made  out  in  their 
favour,  and  an  additional  line  of  distinction  drawn 
between  them  and  others. 

The  credibility  of  Testimony  arises  from  the  belief  What  kind 
wc  entertain  of  the  character  and  competency  of  the  of  testimony 
witnesses;  and  this  is  true,  not  only  in  the  case  ofj* 
Miracles,  but  when  facts  of  any  kind  are  examined  into.  Miracle 
It  is  obvious,  that  we  should  be  induced  to  distrust  the 
most  natural  and  plausible  statement  when  made  by 
an  individual  whom  we  suspected  of  a wish  to  deceive, 
or  of  relating  (acts  which  he  had  no  sufficient  means  of 
knowing.  Or  if  we  credited  his  narrative,  we  should 
do  so,  not  from  dependence  on  the  reporter,  but  from 
its  intrinsic  likelihood,  or  from  circumstantial  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  facts,  therefore,  we  think  it 
needless,  as  indeed  it  would  be  endless,  to  inquire 
rigidly  into  the  credibility  of  the  Testimony  by  which 
they  are  conveyed  to  us,  because  they  in  a manner 
speak  for  themselves.  When,  however,  the  information 
is  unexpected , or  extraordinary,  or  improbable,  our  only 
means  of  determining  its  truth  is  by  considering  the 
credit  due  to  the  witnesses  ; and  then,  of  course,  wc 
exercise  that  right  of  scrutiny  which  we  before  indeed 
possessed,  but  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  claim. 

A Mi  rode,  then,  calls  for  no  distinct  species  of  Testimony 
from  that  offered  for  other  events,  but  for  a Testimony 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  improbability  of  the  particular 
fact  attested  ; and  it  is  as  impossible  to  draw  any  line, 
or  to  determine  how  much  is  required,  as  to  define  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  evidence  necessary  to  prove  the 
occurrence  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  appearance  of  any 
meteoric  phenomenon.  Everything  depends  on  those 
attendant  circumstances,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  the  object  of  the  Miracle,  the  occasion,  manner, 
and  human  agent  employed.  If,  e.  g.  a Miracle  were 
said  to  be  wrought  for  an  immoral  object,  then  of  course 
the  fact  would  rest  on  the  credibility  of  the  Testimony 
alone,  and  would  challenge  the  most  rigid  examination. 

Again,  if  the  object  be  highly  interesting  to  us,  as  that 


* Tbe  only  fair  objection  that  can  b«  made  to  thu  statement  it, 
that  it  is  antecedently  improbable  that  the  Almighty  should  work 
M hades  with  a view  to  general  conviction,  without  furnishing  strong 
evidence  that  they  really  occurred.  Tin*  was  noticed  above,  when 
the  antecedent  probability  of  Miracles  was  discussed.  That  it  is 
unsatisfactory  to  decide  on  scanty  evidence  is  oo  objection,  as  in 
other  most  important  practical  questions  we  are  constantly  obliged  to 
make  up  our  iniiwls  and  determine  our  course  of  action  on  tasaAcical 
evidence. 
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Biography.  professed  by  tlie  Scripture  Miracles,  we  shall  naturally 
bo  careful  in  our  inquiry,  from  mi  anxious  fear  of  being 
deceived.  But  in  any  case  the  Testimony  cannot  turn 
out  to  be  more  than  that  of  competent  and  honest  men ; 
and  an  inquiry  must  not  be  prosecuted  under  the  idea 
of  finding  something  beyond  this,  but  to  obtain  proofs 
of  this.  And  since  the  existence  of  competency  and 
honesty  may  be  cMablishcd  in  various  ways,  it  follows 
that  the  credibility  of  a given  story  may  be  proved  by 
distinct  considerations,  each  of  which,  separately  taken, 
might  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  obvious, 
moreover,  as  indeed  is  implied  by  the  very  nature  of 
Moral  evidence,  that  the  proof  of  its  credibility  may  be 
weaker  or  stronger,  and  yet  in  both  cases  be  a proof ; 
ami,  hence,  that  no  limit  can  be  put  to  the  conceivable 
accumulation  of  evidence  in  its  India  If.  Provided,  then, 
the  existing  evidence  he  sufficient  to  produce  a rational 
conviction,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  urge,  as  has 
sometimes  been  alleged  against  the  Scripture  Miracles, 
that  the  extraordinary  facts  might  have  been  proved  by 
different  or  more  overpowering  evidence.  It  has  been 
said,  for  instance,  that  no  Testimony  can  fairly  be  trusted 
which  lias  not  passed  the  oideal  of  a legal  examination. 
Vet,  calculated  as  that  mode  ot  examination  undoubt- 
edly is  to  elicit  truth,  surely  Truth  may  be  elicited  by 
other  ways  also.  Independent  and  circumstantial 
writers  may  confirm  a fact  as  satisfactorily  as  witnesses 
in  Court.  They  may  be  questioned  and  cross-questioned, 
and  moreover  brought  up  for  reexamination  in  any 
succeeding  Age ; whereas,  however  great  may  be  the 
talents  and  experience  of  the  individuals  who  conducted 
the  legal  investigation,  yet  when  they  have  once  closed 
it  and  given  in  their  verdict,  we  believe  upon  their  credit 
and  we  have  no  means  of  examining  for  ourselves.  To 
say,  however,  that  this  kind  of  evidence  might  have 
been  added  to  the  other,  in  the  case  ot*  the  Christian 
Miracles,*  is  merely  to  assert  that  the  proof  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  Scripture  might  have  been  stronger  than  it 
it;  which  we  have  already  allowed  it  might  have  been, 
without  assignable  limit. 

The  credibility,  then,  of  a Testimony  depending  on  the 
evidence  of  ho  nett y and  competency  in  those  who  give 
it,  it  is  prejudicial  to  their  character  for  honesty. 

Tests  tela-  |.  If  desire  of  gain,  power,  or  other  temporal  ad- 

fcooert^nf  ran^a!'t  ma>  l*  imputed  to  them.  This  would  detract 
i locate*  materially  from  the  authority  of  Philostratus,  even 
,in.  6t c.  supposing  him  to  have  been  in  a situation  for  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  of  his  own  narrative ; as  he  professes  to 
write  liis  account  of  Apollonius  at  the  instance  of  his 
patroness  the  Empress  Julia,  who  is  known  to  have 
favoured  the  Eclectic  cause.  Again,  the  account  of  the 
Miracle  performed  on  the  door-keeper  at  the  cathedral 
at  Saragossa,  on  which  Hume  insists  rests  principally 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Canons,  whose  interest  was  con- 
cerned in  its  establishment.  This  remark,  indeed, 
obviously  applies  to  the  Romish  Miracles  generally. 
The  Christian  Miracles,  on  the  contrary,  were  attested 
by  the  Apostles,  not  only  without  the  prospect  of 
assignable  worldly  advantage,  but  with  the  certainty  and 
after  the  experience  of  actual  suffering. 

I »«iy  fjMnt.  g When  there  is  room  for  suspecting  party  spirit 
or  rivalry ; as  in  the  Miraculous  biographies  of  the 
Eclectic  philosophers ; in  those  of  Loyola  and  other  Saints 


of  the  rival  orders  in  the  Romish  Church  ; and  in  the  Apolloaiai 
present  Mohammedan  accounts  of*  the  Miracles  of  */■“*«*• 
Mohunmied,  which,  not  to  mention  other  objections  to 
them,  arc  composed  with  an  evident  design  of  rivalling  - . . 

those  of  Christ.* 

3.  Again,  a tale  once  told  may  be  persisted  in  from  Slone. 
shame  of  retracting , alter  the  motives  which  first  gave 

rise  to  it  have  ceased  to  act,  even  at  the  risk  of  suffer- 
ing. This  remark  cannot  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
Apostles,  until  some  reason  is  assigned  for  their  getting 
up  their  Miraculous  story  in  the  first  instance.  If 
necessary,  however,  it  could  be  brought  with  force 
against  any  argument  drawn  from  the  perseverance  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  cures  professedly  wrought  by 
VcspasianuH,  " postquam  nullum  mendario  prettum ;** 
for,  as  they  did  not  suffer  for  persisting  in  tbeir  story, 
had  they  retracted  they  would  have  gratuitously  con- 
fessed their  own  want  of  principle. 

4.  A previous  character  for  falsehood  is  almost  fatal  Cnartder 
to  the  credibility  of  a witness  of  an  extraordinary  tiar-  *or 
rative,  e.  g.  the  notorious  insincerity  and  frauds  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  other  things,  are  in  themselves 
enough  to  throw  a strong  suspicion  on  its  Testimony 

to  its  own  Miracles.  The  primitive  Church  is  in  some 
degree  open  to  a charge  of  a similar  nature.f  Or  an 
intimacy  with  suspicious  characters,  e.g.  Prince  Mnhen- 
lohe’s  connection  with  the  Romish  Church  and  that  of 
Philofttratus  with  the  Eclectics,  since  both  the  Eclectic 
und  Romish  Schools  have  countenanced  the  practice  of 
what  are  called  pious  frauds. 

5.  Inconsistencies  or  prevarications  in  the  Testimony,  Mark*  t»f 
marks  of  unfairness,  exaggeration,  suppression  of  par-  uafaira***- 
Oculars,  A‘<*.  Of  all  these  we  convicted  Pbiloalratus, 

whose  memoir  forms  a remarkable  contrast  to  the 
artless  and  candid  narratives  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  as  they  do 
separate  accounts  of  the  same  transactions,  admit  of  n 
minute  cross-examination,  which  terminates  so  decid- 
edly in  favour  of  their  fidelity,  as  to  recommend  them 
highly  on  the  score  of  honesty,  even  independently  of 
the  known  sufferings  of  the  writers. 

6.  Lastly,  witnesses  may  Ik*  objected  to  who  have  Facilities 
the  opportunity  of  being  dishonest;  as  those  w ho  ^ dUho- 
write  at  a distance  from  the  time  and  place  of  the  ncM3r* 
professed  Miracle,  or  without  mentioning  particulars, 

&c.  But  on  these  points  we  shall  speak  immediately 
in  a different  connection. 

Secondly,  witnesses  must  be,  not  only  honest,  but  Testao# 
competent  also.  i.  e.  such  us  have  ascertained  the  fuels 
which  they  attest,  or  who  report  after  examination. 

Here  then  we  notice, 

I.  Deficiency  of  examination  implied  in  the  circum - from  the  c*r- 
stances  of  the  case.  As  when  it  is  first  published  in  an 
age  or  country  remote  from  the  professed  time  and 
scene  of  action  ; for  in  that  case  room  is  given  to  sus- 
pect failure  of  memory,  imperfect  information,  &c. ; 
whereas  to  write  in  the  presence  of  those  who  know  the 
circumstances  of  the  transactions,  is  an  appeal  which 
increases  the  force  of  the  Testimony  by  associating  them 
in  it.  Accounts,  however,  whether  Miraculous  or 
otherwise,  possess  very  little  intrinsic  authority,  when 
written  no  far  from  the  time  or  place  ofthe  transactions 
recorded,  as  the  Biographies  of  Pythagoras,  Apollonius, 


• Soma  of  our  Savioort  Miracles,  however,  ir ere  subjected  to 

judicial  examination.  See  John,  ch  v.  and  i*.  In  *,  16  the  measures 

of  the  Pharisee}  are  described  by  the  technical  word, 


* Sot  Professor  Lr«‘*  Persian  Tracts,  p.  4-46,447. 
t llejr,  Ledum,  book  i.  du  mi.  sec.  15. 
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Hwgrapby.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Mohammed,  Loyola, or  Xavier.* 
v— The  opposite  circumstance?*  of  ibe  Christian  Testimony 
have  often  been  pointed  out.  Here  we  may  particu- 
larly notice  the  providential  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over 
the  Roman  Empire  before  the  Age  of  Christ ; by  which 
means  the  Apostle’s  Testimony  was  given  in  Heathen 
countries,  as  well  as  in  Palestine,  in  the  face  of  those 
who  had  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  contradict  it  if 
incorrect. 

While  the  Testimony  of  contemporaries  is  necessary  to 
guarantee  the  truth  of  ordinary  History,  Miracles  require 
the  Testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  For  ordinary  events  are 
believed  iu  part  from  their  being  natural,  but  Testimony 
being  the  main  support  of  a Miraculous  narrative  must 
in  that  case  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  Again,  we  may  re- 
quire the  Testimony  to  be  circumstantial  in  reference 
(o  dates,  places,  persons,  Ac. ; for  the  absence  of  thesa 
seems  to  imply  un  imperfect  knowledge,  and  at  least 
gives  less  opportunity  of  inquiry  to  those  who  wish  to 
ascertain  its  fidelity.! 

Miracles  which  ure  not  lasting  do  not  admit  of  ade- 
quate examination  ; as  visions,  extraordinary  voices, 
Ac.  The  cure  of  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a per- 
manent evidence  of  a divine  interposition ; particu- 
larly such  cures  of  bodily  imperfections  as  are  unde- 
niably Miraculous  in  their  nature,  as  well  ns  perma- 
nent ; to  these,  then,  our  Lord  especially  appeals  in 
evidence  of  his  divine  missiou.i  Lastly,  statements  are 
unsatisfactory  in  which  tiicM  iracle  is  described  as  wrought 
before  a very  few  ; for  room  is  allowed  for  suspecting 
mistake,  or  an  understanding  betwreu  tile  witnesses.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  wrought  in  a confused  croud; 
such  are  many  standing  Miracles  of  the  Romanists, 
which  ure  exhibited  with  the  accompaniment  of  im- 
posing pageants,  or  on  a stage,  or  at  a distance,  or  in 
the  midst  of  candles  and  incense-  Our  Saviour,  on  the 
contrary,  bids  the  lepers  he  had  cleansed  show  them- 
selves to  the  Priests,  and  make  the  customary  offering 
as  a memorial  of  their  cures.§  And  when  he  appeared 
to  the  Apostles  after  his  Resurrection,  he  allowed  them 
to  examine  his  hands  and  feet.H  Those  of  the  Scripture 
Miracles  which  were  wrought  before  few,  or  in  a crowd, 
were  permanent;  as  cures,1!  and  the  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter  ; or  were  of  so  vast  a nature , that  a crowd 
could  not  prevent  the  witnesses  from  ascertaining  the 
fact,  as  the  standing  still  of  the  Sun  ut  the  word  of 
Joshua. 

from  the  2.  Deficiency  of  examination  implied  in  the  character, 
thewit**'0*  ^ witnesses : e.  g.  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of 

nes%«»  * their  derangement , or  if  there  be  an  evident  defect  in 
bodily  or  mental  faculties  which  are  necessary  for  cx- 
IK-range-  aniiiiing  the  Miracle,  as  when  the  intellect  or  senses 
mem.  are  impaired.  Number  in  the  witnesses  refutes  charges 
of  this  nature ; for  it  is  not  conceivable  thut  many 
should  be  deranged  or  mistaken  at  once,  and  in  the  same 
way. 

Knibu*i-  Enthusiasm , ignorance,  or  habitual  credulity,  are 

a*m,  or  ere- defects  which  no  number  of  witnesses  removes.  The 
Janscnist  Miracles  took  place  in  the  most  ignorant  and 
superstitious  district  of  Paris.*  * Alexander  Pseudo- 

• I’alcy,  Evidences,  part  i.  prop.  2. 

f The  vaguenrs*  of  l!i«  account*  of  Miraculou*  interpositions  re- 
lated by  the  Father*  is  pointed  out  by  Middleton.  \Frre  Inquiry,  li. 
p.  22.) 

t Matt.  ch.  xi.  v.  5.  § Luke,  ch  v.  v.  14  ; cb.  xvii.  v.  14. 

||  Luke,  cb.  xxiv.  ▼.  39,  40  f Mark,  ch.  viiL  *.  2*2— 2<>. 

••  The  Fauxbourg  St.  Mured  Lew. 


mantis  practised  his  arts  among  the  Paphlagonians,  a Apolloum* 
barbarous  people.  Popish  Miracles  and  the  juggles  of  TJ*“*U>* 
the  Heathen  Priests  have  been  most  successful  in  times  M»racl«*«- 
of  ignorance.  ; 

Yet  while  we  reasonably  object  to  gross  ignorance  Whether 
or  besotted  credulity  in  witnesses  for  a Miraculous  theTesti- 
story,  we  must  guard  against  the  opposite  extreme  °^2Kcat^l 
requiring  the  Testimony  of  men  of  Science  and  general  men‘,  1IC. 
knowledge.  Men  of  Philosophical  minds  are  often  too  ceuarv. 
fond  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  and  mutual  depend- 
ence of  events,  of  arranging,  theorizing,  and  refining, 
to  he  accurate  and  straightforward  in  their  account  of  ex- 
traordinary occurrences.  I nsteud  of  giving  a plain  state- 
ment of  facts,  they  are  insensibly  led  to  correct  the  evi- 
dence of  their  senses  with  a view  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon ; as  Chinese  painters,  who,  instead  of  drawing 
in  perspective,  give  lights  and  shadows  their  supposed 
meaning,  and  depict  the  prospect  as  they  think  it  should 
be,  not  as  it  it*  As  Miracles  differ  from  other  events 
only  when  considered  relatively  to  a general  system,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  same  persons  ure  competent  to 
attest  Miraculous  facts  who  are  suitable  witnesses  of 
corresponding  natural  ones.  If  a peasant's  Testimony 
be  admitted  to  the  phenomenon  of  meteoric  stones,  he 
may  evidence  the  fact  of  an  unusual  und  unaccountable 
darkness.  A Physician’s  certificate  is  not  needed  to 
assure  us  of  the  illness  of  a friend  ; nor  is  it  necessary 
to  attest  the  simple  fact  that  he  has  instantaneously 
recovered.  It  is  importunt  to  bear  this  in  mind,  fur 
some  writers  argue  as  if  there  were  something  intrinsi- 
cally defective  in  the  Testimony  given  by  ignorant 
persons  to  Miraculous  occurrences.!  To  say,  that  un- 
learned persons  arc  not  judges  of  the  fact  of  a Mira- 
culous event,  is  only  so  far  true  as  all  Testimony  is 
fallible  und  liable  to  lie  distorted  by  prejudice.  Every 
one,  not  only  superstitious  persons,  is  apt  to  interpret 
facts  his  own  way.  If  the  superstitious  see  too  many 
prodigies,  men  of  Science  may  see  too  few.  The  faci- 
lity with  which  the  Japunese  ascribed  the  ascent  of  a 
balloon,  which  they  witnessed  at  St.  Petersburg!*,  to  the 
powers  of  Magic,  (a  circumstance  which  has  been 
sometimes  urged  against  the  admission  of  unlearned 
Testimony, J)  is  only  the  conduct  of  theorists  accounting 
for  a novel  phenomenon  on  the  principles  of  their  ow  n 
system. 

It  may  be  said,  that  ignorance  prevents  a witness  from 
discriminating  between  natural  and  supernatural  events, 
and  thus  weakens  the  authority  of  his  judgment  con- 
cerning the  Miraculous  nature  of  a fact.  It  is  true  : 
but  if  the  fact  be  recorded,  we  may  judge  for  ourselves 
on  that  point.  Yet  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  not  even 
before  persons  in  the  lowest  state  of  ignorance  could  any 
great  variety  of  professed  Miracles  be  displaced  with- 
out their  distinguishing  rightly  on  the  whole  between 
the  effects  of  nature  and  those  of  u power  exterior  to  it ; 
though  in  particular  instances  they  doubtless  might  be 
mistaken.  Much  more  would  this  be  the  case  with  the 
lower  ranks  of  a civilized  people.  Practical  intelligence 
is  insensibly  diffused  from  class  to  class  ; If  the  upper 
ranks  are  educated,  numbers  besides  them,  without  any 
formal  and  systematic  knowledge,  almost  instinctively 


• It  n well  known,  Hist  those  persons  are  accounted  the  beat 
traovMbm  of  MSS.  who  are  ignorant  of  the  language  tmtisciibed ; 
the  habit  of  esrreeiing  beitiij  almost  involuntary  in  men  of  lotto*, 
t 1 1 ii nir,  on  Miracles,  part  ii.  reason  l . 

} BenthanSf  Proms  JuiUcutirrt,  Ut.  viii.  ch.  ii. 
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R'ugrapliy.  discriminate  between  natural  and  supernatural  events. 
— Here  Science  has  little  advantage  over  common  sense  ; 

a peasant  is  quite  us  certain  that  a resurrection  from  the 
dead  is  Miraculous  as  the  most  aide  physiologist.* 
Character  The  original  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles  were 
of  Uh*  origi-  very  far  from  a dull  or  ignorant  race.  The  inhabitants  of 
a maritime  and  horder  country,  as  Galilee  was,  engaged, 
moreover,  in  commerce,  com  (rosed  of  natives  of  various 
countries,  ami  therefore  from  the  nature  of  the  ease 
acquainted  with  more  than  one  language,  have  neces- 
sarily their  intellects  sharpened  and  their  minds  consi- 
derably enlarged,  and  are  of  all  men  least  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  marvellous  tales  t Such  a people  must 
have  examined  before  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
excited  in  the  degree  the  Evaiigelists  describe.J  But 
even  supposing  that  those  among  them  who  Here  in 
consequence  convinced  of  the  divine  mission  of  Christ, 
were  of  a more  superstitious  turn  of  inind  than  the 
rest,  still  this  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  their  con- 
viction. For  superstition,  while  it  might  facilitate  the 
bare  admission  of  Miraculous  events,  would  at  the  same 
time  weaken  their  practical  influence.  Miracles  ceas- 
ing to  lie  accounted  strange , would  cense  to  be  striking 
also.  Whereas  the  conviction  w rought  in  the  minds  of 
these  men  was  no  bare  and  indolent  assent  to  facts 
which  they  might  have  thought  antecedently  probable 
or  not  improbable,  but  a conversion  in  principles  and 
mode  of  life,  and  a consequent  sacrifice  of  all  that  nature 
holds  dear,  to  which  none  would  submit  except  after 
the  fullest  examination  of  the  authority  enjoining  it.  If 
additional  evidence  be  required,  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  multitude  of  Gentiles  in  Greece  and  Asia,  in  whose 
principles  and  mode  of  living,  belief  in  the  Miracles 
made  a change  even  more  striking  and  complete  than 
w as  effected  in  the  case  of  the  Jews.  In  a word,  then, 
the  conversion  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles  effected 
invalidates  the  charge  of  blind  credulity  in  the  wit- 
nesses; the  practical  nature  of  the  belief  produced 
proving  that  it  was  founded  on  an  examination  of  the 
Miracles. 

Internet  ot  Again,  it  weakens  the  authority  of  the  witnesses,  if 
*uprruMt.  their  belief  can  be  shown  to  have  been  promoted  by  the 
influence  of  superiors;  for  then  they  virtually  cease  to 
be  themselves  witnesses,  and  report  the  facts  on  the 
authority  (as  it  were)  of  their  patrons.  It  is  observable, 
that  the  national  conversions  of  the  middle  Ages  gener- 
ally began  with  the  Princes  and  descended  to  their 
subjects  ; those  of  the  Apostolic  Age  obviously  pro- 
ceeded in  the  reverse  order. § 

Miracle*  ^ is  almost  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the  Testimony,  if 
wrwjjpu  m the  Miracle  attested  coincides  with  a previous  system, 

• It  ha*  been  observed,  lhat  more  suitable  witness**  could  not  be 
selected  of  the  fact  of  a Miraculous  draught  of  fishes  than  the  fisher* 
men  of  the  lake  wherein  it  took  place. 

f See  Less,  QpuscuL 

* If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  see  with  bow  unmoved  an  uncon- 
cern men  receive  accounts  of  Miractrs,  when  they  believe  them  to  be 
CTenU  of  everyday  occurrence,  we  may  turn  to"  the  conduct  of  the 
African  Christians  in  the  A^e  of  Austin,  whom  that  Father  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  interest  in  Miraculous  Meries  of  relics,  Ate.  by  formal 
account*  and  certificate*  of  the  rare*  wrought  by  them.  See 'Middle- 

*tir>  which  the  Miracles  of  Christ  made  in 
Galilee  implies,  that  they  wire  not  received  with  nn  iiufi>/m/  belief. 
It  must  be  noticed,  moreover,  in  opposition  to  the  statement  of  some 
unbelievers,  that  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  were  converted-  Acts, 
ch  ‘L  v*  41  i «*•  ,v' *•  4 ; ch  r.  v 13.  14  j ch  vi.  v.  7 ; ch,  La. 
Vi • I * \ *•  20.  On  this  subject,  see  Jcnkin,  n* 

the  Chrutian  Hrtigum,  voh  ti.  ch,  *x«ii. 
i Monhein,  Ecet.  Hitt.  cent.  vi.  viaL  is. 


or  supports  a cause  already  embraced  by  the  witnesses.  Apollon  im 
Men  are  always  ready  to  (relieve  what  Hatters  their  own 
opinions,  and  of  all  prepossessions  those  of  Religion  Miracle* 
are  the  strongest.  There  is  so  much  in  the  principle  ^ . 

of  ail  Religion  that  is  true  end  good,  so  much  conform-  support  of 
able  to  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  which  per- an  re- 
ceives itself  to  be  weak  and  guilty,  and  looks  out  for  an 
unseen  and  superior  being  for  guidance  and  support ; ^ea' 
and  the  particular  worship  in  which  each  individual  is 
brought  up,  is  so  familiarized  to  him  by  habit,  so  en- 
deared to  his  utfections  by  the  associations  of  place  and 
the  recollections  of  past  years,  so  connected  too  with 
the  ordinary  transactions  and  most  interesting  events 
of  life,  that  even  should  that  form  be  irrational  and 
degrading,  still  it  will  in  most  cases  preserve  a strong 
influence  over  his  mind,  and  dispose  him  to  credit  upon 
slight  examination  any  arguments  adduced  in  its 
defence.  Hence  an  account  of  Miracles  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  own  Religion  will  always  be  favourably 
received  by  men  whose  creed  has  already  lead  them  to 
expect  such  interpositions  of  superior  beings.  This 
consideration  invalidates  at  once  the  testimony  com- 
monly offered  for  Pagun  and  Popish  Miracles,  and  in 
no  small  degree  that  for  the  Miracles  of  the  primitive 
Church.  The  professed  cures  of  Vespasianus  were  per- 
formed in  honour  of  Serapis  in  the  midst  of  his  w or- 
shippers ; and  the  people  of  Saragossa,  who  attested 
the  miracle  wrought  in  the  case  of  the  door-keeper  of 
the  Cathedral,  had  previous  faith  in  the  virtues  of 
holy  oil.* 

Here  the  evidence  for  the  Scripture  Miracles  is  .Vo Miracles 
unique.  Ill  other  cases  the  previous  system  has  sup-  but  tbow 
ported  the  Miracles,  but  here  the  Miracles  introduced 
and  upheld  the  system.  The  Christian  Miracles  in  },»veb4ro. 
particular!  were  received  on  their  own  merits;  and  duced  a 
the  admission  of  them  became  the  turning  point  in  the  Religion- 
creed  and  life  of  the  witnesses,  which  thenceforth  took 
a new  and  altogether  different  direction.  But,  more- 
over, as  if  their  own  belief  in  them  were  not  enough, 
the  Apostles  went  out  of  their  way  to  debar  any  one 
from  the  Christian  Church  who  did  not  believe  them  ns 
well  as  lliei»*elves.$  Not  content  that  men  should  be 
converted  on  any  ground,  they  fearlessly  challenged 
refutation,  by  excluding  from  their  fellowship  of  suffer- 
ing any  who  did  not  formally  assent,  as  a necessary 
Condition  of  admittance  and  first  article  of  faith,  to  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  of  all  the  Miracles,  their  Mas- 
ter's Resurrection  from  the  dead ; — a procedure  this, 
which  at  once  evinces  their  own  unqualified  conviction 
of  the  fact,  and  associates,  too,  all  their  converts  with 
them  as  believers  in  a Miracle  contemporary  with 
themselves.  Nor  is  this  all — a Religious  creed  neces- 
%*x\\y prejudices  the  mind  against  admitting  the  Miracles 
of  hostile  Seels,  in  the  very  some  proportion  in  which  it 


• It  Hi*  beeu  noticed  at  a »u.«pi<-iau*  circumstance  in  the  teati- 
mony  lo  tbr  reported  Miracle  wrought tHe  rase  of  the  C'onfewor* 
in  the  perfection  of  the  Arian  Honneric,  that  Victor  VitensU,  one  of 
the  principal  witnesses,  though  w riting  in  Africa  when  it  prufewedly 
took  place,  and  where  tfu  individual*  thus  distinguished  were  thru 
living,  yet  refers  only  to  one  of  them,  who  ru  then  Irving  at  the  Atha - 
tut  nan  Court  at  C,m*t«*tirn>pic,  and  held  In  particular  honour  by 
Zeno  and  the  Empress. — ••  If  any  one  doubt  the  fact,  let  him  go — to 
ContluMtiitopir.”  See  the  whole  evidence  in  Milner's  Church  Hu- 
tary, rent.  v.  ch,  xi. j who,  however,  strongly  defend*  the  Miracle. 
Gibbon  pretend*  to  do  the  same,  with  a view  to  provide  a rival  to  too 
Gospel  Miracles. 

*F  Not  to  mention  those  of  Moses  and  FJijah, 

5 Campbell,  oh  Mir  octet,  part  it.  tec.  1. 
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Biognphy.  leads  it  to  acquiesce  in  such  as  support  its  own  dog- 
mas.*  The  Christian  Miracles,  then,  have  the  strongest 
of  conceivable  attestations,  in  the  conversion  of  many 
who  at  first  were  prejudiced  against  them,  and  in  the 
extorted  confession  of  enemies,  who,  by  the  embarass- 
ment  which  the  admission  occasioned  them,  showed  at 
least  that  they  had  not  made  it  till  after  a full  and 
accurate  investigation  of  the  extraordinary  facts. 

Whether  It  has  been  sometimes  objected,  that  the  minds  of 
the  doctrine  the  first  converts  might  be  wrought  upon  by  the  doc- 
hfc*  an'doot  lr'nc  a fi'bire  state  which  the  Apostles  preached,  and 
theMira-  he  thus  persuaded  to  admit  the  Miracles  without  a 
cle*.  in-  rigorous  exami  nation. f But,  as  Paley  well  replies, 

iluccd  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  promise  would  still  be 
verts'uT  necessary;  especially  as  men  rather  demand  than  din- 
embrace  pense  with  proof  when  some  great  and  unexpected 
Christianity.  good  is  reported  to  them.  Yet  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, whether  the  promise  of  a future  life  would  excite 
this  interest : for  the  desire  of  immortality,  though  a 
natural,  is  no  permanent  or  powerful  feeling,  and  fur- 
nishes no  principle  of  action.  Most  men,  even  in  a 
Christian  country,  are  too  well  satisfied  with  this 
world  to  look  forward  to  another  with  any  great  and 
settled  anxiety.  Supposing  immortality  to  be  a good, 
it  is  one  too  distant  to  warm  or  influence.  Much  less 
are  they  disposed  to  sacrifice  present  comfort,  and  strip 
themselves  of  former  opinions  and  habits,  for  the  mere 
contingency  of  future  happiness.  The  hope  of  another 
life,  grateful  as  it  is  under  affliction,  will  not  induce  a 
man  to  ruth  into  affliction  for  the  sake  of  it.  The  in- 
convenience of  a severe  complaint  is  not  outbalanced 
by  the  pleasure  of  a remedy.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  we  know  gratuitous  declarations  of  coming 
judgments  and  divine  wrath  may  for  a time  frighten 
weak  minds,  they  will  neither  have  effect  upon  strong 
ones,  nor  produce  a permanent  and  consistent  effect 
upon  any.  Persons  who  are  thus  wrought  upon  in  the 
pretent  day,  believe  the  denunciations  becaute.  they  are 
in  Scripture,  not  Christianity  because  it  contains  them. 
The  authority  of  Revealed  Religion  is  taken  for  granted 
both  by  the  preacher  and  his  hearers.  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  seems  inconceivable,  that  the  promise  or  threat 
of  a future  life  should  have  supplied  the  place  of  pre- 
vious belief  in  Christianity,  or  have  led  the  witnesses 
to  admit  the  Miracles  on  a slight  examination. 

I»v*  *k«  Lastly,  fore  of  the  marveilout,  of  novelty,  ffc.  may 
marvellous.  ^ menlioned  as  a principle  influencing  the  mind  to 
acquiesce  in  professed  Miracles  without  foil  examina- 
tion. Yet  such  feelings  are  more  adapted  to  exagge- 
rate and  circulate  a story  than  to  invent  it.  We  can 
trace  their  influence  very  clearly  in  the  instances  of 
Apollonius  and  the  AbbtS  Paris,  both  of  whom  had 
excited  attention  by  their  eccentricities  before  they 
gained  reputation  for  extraordinary  power.}  Such 
principles,  moreover,  are  not  in  general  practical,  and 


• Campbell,  m htirmttrs,  part  i,  tec.  4. 
f Gibbon  particularly,  ck.  xv. 

j See  above,  the  memoir  at  Apollonius, —-Of  the  Abbt,  Mo*beim 
aaya,  " them  vie  ohierat,  voluntaries  cnidatibua  et  perm*  rxhaustus, 
mrrabtlu  isle  homo,  if  mom  immens • kamiHum  multitude  ad  ejus 
corpus  cvnjtueret ; quorum  a hi  pedes  ejus  oscuhshantur,  a In  partem 
eepsUorum  mhseindekaut,  ynam  sancti  loco  pignoris  nd  mala  q uteris 
uverruucoodo  srrrareut,  atu  libra*  et  linte « <p*er  a ttuleraul,  eadmreri 
admerebaut,  quod  virtute  nui-lam  divina  plenum  ewe  putobaot.  Et 
•tat  im  rts  ilia  mirifea,  qua  atnuc,  quod  ih  terrd  hde  reUqmt,  prsedi- 
tmm  es*e  fertssr,  apparebat,"  ife,  luqussit.  it*  pent.  Miraeulor. 
F.  de  Pariv,  arc.  I. 
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have  little  power  to  sustain  the  mind  under  continued  ApoUoaius. 
opposition  and  suffering.*  Tyanaus. 

These  are  some  of  the  obvious  points  which  will  M,f,clw. 
come  into  consideration  in  deciding  upon  the  authority 
of  Testimony  offered  for  Miracles;  and  they  enable  us  jjOM  on 
ut  once  to  discriminate  the  Christian  story  from  all  foregoing 
others  which  have  been  set  up  against  it.  With  a view  texu. 
of  simplifying  the  argument,  the  evidence  for  the 
Jewish  Miracles  hus  been  left  out  of  the  question  ;t 
because,  though  strong  and  satisfactory,  it  is  not  at  the 
present  day  so  directly  conclusive  as  that  on  which  the 
Christian  rest.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  we  conceive,  to 
bring  evidence  for  more  than  a fair  proportion  of  the 
Miracles;  supposing,  that  is,  those  which  remain  un- 
proved are  shown  to  be  similar  to  them,  and  indis- 
solubly connected  with  the  same  system.  It  may  be 
even  said,  that  if  the  single  fact  of  the  Resurrection 
be  established,  quite  enough  will  have  been  proved  for 
believing  all  the  Miracles  of  Scripture. 

Of  course,  however,  the  argument  becomes  fur  View  of  the 
stronger  when  it  is  shown  that  there  it  evidence  for  the  co™P1«le 
great  bulk  of  the  Miracles,  though  not  equally  strong  th«Scrip-'r 
for  some  as  for  others ; and  that  the  Jewish,  sanctioned  tur*  Mirr- 
as they  are  by  the  New  Testament,  may  also  be  esta-  cle*. 
blished  on  distinct  and  peculiar  grounds.  Nor  let  it 
be  forgotten,  that  the  Christian  story  itself  is  supported, 
over  and  above  the  evidence  that  might  fairly  be  required 
for  it,  by  several  bodies  of  Testimony  quite  independent 
of  each  other.}  By  teparaie  processes  of  reasoning  it 
may  be  shown,  that  if  Christianity  was  established 
without  Miracles,  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  an  altogether 
singular  and  unique  event  in  the  history  of  mankind ; 
and  the  extreme  improbability  of  so  many  distinct  and 
striking  peculiarities  uniting  (as  it  were)  by  chance  in 
one  and  the  same  case,  raises  the  proof  of  its  divine  origin 
to  a moral  certainty.  In  short,  it  is  only  by  being  made  m 
unnatural  that  the  Christian  narrative  can  be  deprived  of 
a supernatural  character ; and  we  may  safely  affirm,  that 
the  strongest  evidence  we  possess  for  the  most  certain 
facts  of  oilier  history,  is  weak  compared  to  that  on 
which  we  believe  that  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
were  gifted  with  Miraculous  powers. 

And  thus  a case  is  established  so  strong,  that  even  Union  of 
were  there  an  antecedent  improbability  in  the  tacts  testimony 
attested,  in  most  judgments  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  hove  already  shown  " 

their  intrinsic  character  to  be  exactly  such  as  our  pre- 


• Paley,  Evidences,  part  i.  prop  2. 

f Tlie  tiuth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  ia  proved  from  ike  genuine  • 
net  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  written  to  contemporaries  and  eye-wit- 
neaset  of  the  Miracles;  from  the  predn  turns  contained  la  the  Pen- 
tateuch; from  the  very  existence  of  the  Jewish  system,  (Sumner1* 
Record* ;)  and  from  the  declarations  of  the  Sew  Testament  writer*. 
The  Miracles  of  Elijah  ami  Elisha  are  proved  to  us  by  the  authority 
of  the  Books  in  which  they  are  related,  and  by  means  of  the  AVw 
Testament. 

JThe  fact  of  the  Christian  Miracles  may  be  proved,  first,  by  the 
ering*  and  consistent  story  of  the  original  witnesses ; secondly, 
from  the  actual  conversion  of  large  bodies  of  men  ia  the  Age  in  which 
they  are  said  In  have  been  wrought ; thirdly,  from  the  institution,  at 
tbe  time,  of  a day  commemorative  of  the  Kesu  erect  ion,  which  has 
been  observed  ever  since;  fourthly,  by  collateral  consider atious, 
such  as  the  tacit  assent  gi*  en  to  the  Miracles  by  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity,  the  Eclectic  imitations  of  litem,  and  tbe  pretensions  to 
Miraculous  power  in  the  primitive  Church.  These  are  distinct  argu- 
ments, no  one  of  them  absolutely  presupposes  the  genuineness  of  tlie 
Scripture  narrative,  though  the  force  of  the  whole  is  much  increased 
when  it  ia  proved. 
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Biography.  vious  knowledge  of  the  dixine  attributes  and  govern- 
*— 1 ment  would  lead  us  to  expect  in  works  ascribed  to 
him.  Their  grandeur,  beauty,  and  consistency;  the 
clear  and  unequivocal  marks  they  bear  of  superhuman 
agency;  the  importance  and  desirableness  of  the  object 
they  propose  to  effect,  are  in  correspondence  to  the 
variety  and  force  of  the  evidence  itself. 

Such,  then,  is  the  contrast  they  present  to  all  other 
professed  Miracles,  from  those  of  Apollonius  down- 
wards— which  have  all  heen  shown,  more  or  less,  to  be 
improbable  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; incon- 
clusive when  considered  as  marks  of  divine  interference  ; 
and  quite  destitute  of  good  evidence  for  their  having 
really  occurred. 


Lastly,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  proof  derived  Apollonim 
from  interruptions  in  the  course  of  nature,  though  a 
principal,  is  yet  but  one  out  of  many  proofs  on  which 
the  cause  of  Revealed  Religion  rests ; and  that  even  v 
supposing  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  it  were  altogether  Conclusion, 
inconclusive  at  the  present  day,  still  the  other  evi- 
dences,* as  they  arr  called,  would  be  fully  equal  to 
prove  to  us  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 


* Buck  u,  the  system  of  doctrine,  marks  of  design,  gradual  dis- 
closure of  unknown  truth*,  Ate.  connecting  together  the  whole 
Di  hie  as  the  work  of  one  mind : — Prophecy  : — the  character  of 
Christ ; — (he  Morality  of  the  Gospel : — the  wisdom  of  its  doctrines, 
displaying  at  once  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  sad  skill  ia 
engaging  its  affections,  4s c. 
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Biography.  The  Flavian  family,  which  expired  with  Domitianus, 
left  the  throne  of  Augustus  to  the  descendant  of  a 
Cretan  colonist.  The  ancestors  of  Non  a,  who  occupied 
a respectable  rank  at  Rome,  were  repeatedly  dignified 
with  the  Consular  authority,  and  admitted  to  the  confi- 
dence of  several  successive  Emperors.  He  himself  was 
born  at  Narni  in  Umbria,  and  rose  at  an  early  period 
of  life  to  employments  in  the  Capital,  worthy  of  his 
talents  and  the  integrity  of  his  principles.  He  was 
found  deserving,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  of  the  Triumphal 
ornaments  which  were  at  that  time  usually  conferred 
upon  distinguished  military  services,  and  even  of  a 
statue  in  the  palace,  a still  more  unambiguous  proof  of 
personal  favour  and  esteem.  Pliny  and  Martial  agree 
in  ascribing  to  him  a taste  for  Poetry ; which  accom- 
plishment is  said  to  have  recommended  him  to  the 
protection  of  Nero,  who  was  never  altogether  insensi- 
ble to  the  charms  of  the  Muses,  even  while  indulging 
in  sensuality  and  bloodshed.* 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  conspirators 
against  Domitianus,  before  the  execution  of  their  plot, 
had  procured  the  consent  of  Nerva  to  succeed  him  in 
the  government.  The  latter  was  accordingly  pro- 
claimed Emperor  on  the  same  day  that  the  tyrant  was 
destroyed,  namely,  the  eighteenth  day  of  September, 
In  the  ninety-si xth  year  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Sovereign  who  ascends  a throne  which  has 
been  rendered  vacant  by  rebellion  and  murder,  has 
always  a difficult  part  to  perform.  He  finds  his  par- 
tisans dyed  with  blood,  and  pursued  by  a multitude  of 
avengers ; who,  either  from  regret  and  compassion 
towards  the  assassinated  Prince,  or  from  envy  at  the 
success  of  a conspiracy  in  which  they  had  no  share,  are 
found  eager  in  their  endeavours  to  weaken  the  autho- 
rity of  the  new  Government,  and  to  punish  the  crime 
from  which  it  derived  its  origin. 

Nerva  had  the  misfortune  to  see  himself  surrounded 
with  these  difficulties  and  dangers.  His  principal 
supporters  were  Petroniu*  Secundus,  Commander  of 
the  Prwtorian  guards,  whose  influence  with  that 
powerful  body  of  troops  appears  to  have  been  the 
instrument  employed  for  securing  their  connivance 
at  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor.  Parthenius,  the 
Chamberlain,  likewise  contributed  the  assistance  of 
his  weight  and  popularity  to  give  credit  to  the 
new  dynasty,  and  to  gain  in  its  favour  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people.  The  Senators,  indeed,  required 
no  solicitations  to  adopt  the  interests  of  Nerva.  whom 
they  justly  regarded  as  being  as  much  the  friend  of 
their  Order  as  Domitianus  had  been  its  constant  and 
deadly  enemy. 

But  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  army  was  only  sup- 
pressed,  not  subdued.  Since  the  accession  of  Vitellius, 
they  had  learned  to  regard  no  election  valid  which 
did  not  obtain  their  approbation,  or  purchase  their 


DtAcuhies 
of  his  «lu* 


iHwffeclMjn 
of  the 
military. 


fidelity;  and,  besides,  Domitianus,  who  relied  upon  their  M.CX«iu 
affection,  had  left  no  means  unemployed  to  bind  them  Aeguatii*. 
more  and  more  firmly  to  his  interests.  For  these  L 
reasons  there  was  much  ground  to  apprehend  that  the 
reign  of  Nerva  would  neither  be  long  nor  tranquil. 

We  ore  told,  accordingly,  that  Arius  Antoninus,  grand- 
father to  one  of  the  Emperors  of  that  name,  when 
congratulating  the  aged  monarch  on  his  high  prefer- 
ment, assured  him,  that  the  satisfaction  which  every 
good  Roman  felt  at  the  recent  change,  respected  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire  rather  than  the  personal  comfort 
of  the  meritorious  chief  who  was  called  to  preside  over 
its  destinies.  He  reminded  him,  that  he  had  relin- 
quished the  tranquillity  of  a private  condition  for  an 
office  in  which  he  would  be  exposed  to  contention, 
fatigue,  and  danger  ; wherein  his  life  would  be  aimed 
at  by  the  arm  of  treason,  and  his  reputation,  which 
had  never  yet  received  a stain,  would  be  assailed  by 
calumny  and  misrepresentation.  He  alluded  to  the 
uneasiness  which  would  arise  from  the  stratagems  of 
his  enemies,  and  from  the  insatiuble  demands  and 
expectations  of  his  friends  ; whom  it  would  not  be  in 
his  power  to  satisfy  without  injuring  the  public  wel- 
fare,  nor  to  refuse  without  converting  their  zeal  into 
hatred.* 

The  beginning  of  Nerva’s  administration,  according  Mild 
to  Tacitus,  proved  that  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  govern isr*t. 
is  not  incompatible  either  with  the  liberty  or  the 
happiness  of  the  People.  The  Romans  were  the  more 
delighted  with  his  mild  and  equitable  government, 
because  they  had  just  escaped  from  the  fiercest  and 
most  degrading  tyranny  that  was  ever  supported  by 
military  despotism  ; and  while  they  enjoyed  the  peace 
and  security  which  the  personal  virtues  of  their  ruler 
promised  to  render  permanent,  they  willingly  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  evils  which  his  easy  and  timid  dispo- 
sition was  not  less  likely  to  produce.f 

His  first  cares  were  employed  in  providing  a remedy  Rec*2« 
for  the  evils  created  by  the  suspicions  and  cruelty  of  Do- 
mi  ti  anus.  He  began  by  annulling  all  the  laws  relating 
to  high  treason  ; a crime  so  extremely  vague  end  un-  pttty. 
defined,  that  prosecutions  for  it  had  at  once  become  the 
principal  instrument  of  tyranny  and  the  terror  of  every 
man  above  the  rank  of  a common  soldier.  He  recalled, 
in  like  manner,  the  numerous  exiles  who  had  been 
driven  from  Rome  during  the  latter  years  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  restored  to  them  the  estates  and  honours 
of  which  they  were  most  unjustly  deprived.  Among 
these  sufferers,  the  public  eye  was  glad  to  recognise 
the  determined  patriot  Arultenus  Rusticus,  Anria  the 
widow  of  Thrasea,  and  the  mother-in-law  of  Helvidius 
Priscus,  the  victim  of  Imperial  rogc.  Unwilling  that  any 
class  of  men  should  continue  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
former  despotism,  he  made  haste  to  extend  relief  to  the 
Christians,  who  at  that  period,  under  the  name  of  Jews, 
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• Aur  Vidor,  rt  Viet.  Epit.  Eiitrop  Hut  Dion  Cutis*,  lib  lxvii. 
jnJ  lib.  Ijcvili.  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  xv.  c 72. 


• Victor,  in  Srr.  Ctrpit.  T Anton 

t Tacit,  in  Vtli  Agrivoiw,  c.  3.  Pluj-  Eput.  lib.  ix.  «p.  13 
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Uu'snphjr.  were  exposed  to  very  severe  penalties,  as  enemies  to 
the  faith  and  constitution  of  Rome.  On  this  occasion, 
if  we  follow  the  authority  of  Eusebius,  the  Apostle 
St.  John  was  delivered  from  his  banishment  in  Pat- 
mos,  and  allowed  to  resume,  at  Ephesus,  the  high 
duties  of  his  divine  commission.* 

To  prevent  such  evils  in  future,  he  enacted  severe 
laws  ugainst  informers  and  public  accusers ; and  in 
order  to  deter  from  this  odious  crime  by  an  example  of 
just  severity,  he  gave  order*  to  put  to  death  all  the 
slaves  and  freedmen  whose  evidence  had  been  employed 
to  condemn  their  masters.  It  was,  in  like  manner, 
established  by  an  Imperial  ordinance,  thut  no  person  in 
servile  condition,  or  who  had  risen  from  the  estate  of 
slavery,  should  be  listened  to  in  a Court  of  justice 
against  his  owner  or  patron.  Nor  was  his  reformation 
confined  to  matters  of  judicial  procedure.  He  repealed 
u law  introduced  by  Augustus,  which  imposed  a heavy 
duty  on  all  successions  and  inheritances,  except  in 
coses  of  extreme  poverty  or  the  nearest  degree  of 
relationship.  This  tax,  which  amounted  to  a twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  property,  was  found  excessively  bur- 
densome and  disagreeable  ; for  the  exemption  founded 
on  proximity  of  kindred  was  in  practice  restricted  to 
the  ancient  class  of  citizens,  w ho  thereby  became  enti- 
tled to  an  immunity  which  could  not  but  wound  the 
pride  of  all  the  more  recent  families.  Nerva  put  an 
end  at  once  to  these  distinctions,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  final  abolition  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  of 
the  financial  expedient  on  which  they  were  founded.t 
The  younger  Pliny,  who  came  into  power  during 
this  reign,  has  related  many  particulars  concerning 
Nerva ; which,  though  they  would  serve  better  for 
illustrating  a biographical  memoir  than  for  aiding  the 
more  extended  views  of  general  History,  are  yet  not 
altogether  undeserving  of  uotice.  Such  anecdotes  lay 
open  the  character  of  his  administration,  and  udmit  the 
reader  to  a fuller  knowledge  of  its  principles  than 
could  be  derived  from  the  most  minute  survey  of  his 
foreign  policy,  or  from  the  distribution  of  his  armies  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  For  example,  we  find  that  neither 
a feeling  of  resentment  nor  even  the  sense  of  justice 
could  induce  this  lenient  Sovereign  to  dip  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  a Senator.  It  is  related,  that  when  Hclvi- 
dius  Priscus  was  denounced  by  Domitianus,  an  ancient 
Praetor,  named  Publicius  Certua,  showed  himself  so 
willing  a minister  of  tyranny,  that  lie  rudely  luid  hands 
upon  the  accused,  and  assisted  in  dragging  him  to 
prison.  Pliny,  desirous  to  avenge  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  of  public  decency,  resolved  to  attack  Certua  in  the 
Senate-house,  and  demand  a condign  punishment. 
The  eloquence  of  the  Philosopher  was  opposed  at  first 
by  the  caution  of  his  hearers,  who  dreaded  a re- 
newal of  the  proscriptions  and  other  evils  from  which 
they  had  so  lately  obtained  deliverance ; but  he 
succeeded  at  length  in  rousing  their  indignation 
against  the  odious  crimes  with  which  Ccrtus  stood 
charged,  and  was  about  to  receive  an  unanimous  ver- 
dict expressive  of  his  guilt,  when  the  Consul  adjourned 
the  meeting.^ 

Nerva  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow  the 
matter  to  proceed  further,  or  to  be  brought  again  before 
the  Senate  : contenting  himself  with  depriving  Certus 


Hi*  < !«• 
inencv. 


♦ Pino  Casahis,  lib.  Izriii,  EomUI  CJkrwm.  lib.  Hi.  t.  30. 

♦ Dion  Cnwivi,  lib.  Iv.  Plin.  P«mtg.  c.  67,  GB. 

♦ Dion  t'wnu,  lib.  Uriii.  Plin.  Eput.  lib.  ix.  «p.  13,  Ac. 


of  the  Consulate  for  which  he  had  been  designed  by  his  M.C.  Nerva 
patron  Domitianus.  Augustus. 

This  facility  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  censure, 
by  those  especially  who  listened  with  greater  readiness  *mm 
to  the  voice  of  their  passions  than  to  the  dictates  of  ^ J*’ 
prudence.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  Junius  Mauricus,  a 
Senator  who  had  been  banished  by  Domitianus,  was  gg 
after  his  return  invited  to  an  entertainment  at  the  table  h»  de* 
of  Nerva,  where  he  had  the  mortification  to  meet  one  laency 
of  his  bitterest  enemies,  Fabricius  Vejenlo,  a vile  and  cvnxurvd. 
subserv  ient  tool  in  the  hand  of  tyranny.  The  conversa- 
tion happened  to  turn  upon  Catulfus  Mcssalinus,  a 
person  whose  memory  was  detested  by  every  one,  on 
account  of  his  activity  in  the  odious  trade  of  a public 
accuser,  as  well  as  for  the  bloody  measures  which  he 
was  always  the  first  to  propose  in  the  Senate.  There 
was  no  one  present  who  did  not  express  abhorrence 
and  contempt  against  so  hateful  a character  r upon 
which  Nerva  addressed  himself  to  the  company  and 
said,  **  What  do  you  thiuk  would  become  of  him  were 
he  alive  now  ?”  * He  would  be  at  dinner  with  us, 

replied  Mauricus.'* 

The  same  spirit  is  breathed  in  the  following  strirture 
made  by  Marcus  Julius  Froulo,  a man  of  Consular 
authority  ; who,  observing  certain  symptoms  of  confu- 
sion and  distrust  arising  from  the  passive  temper  of 
the  aged  Prince,  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  “It  is 
w ithout  doubt  a great  calamity  to  be  under  a Sovereign 
who  does  not  permit  anybody  to  do  anything,  but  it  is 
not  much  better  to  he  under  one  who  allows  everybody 
to  do  what  he  pleases.”t 

The  disorder  in  which  he  found  the  Empire  is  the  Apology  for 
best  upology  for  the  undue  forbearance  with  which  **• 

Nerva  has  been  charged.  He  was  desirous  that  the 
appetite  for  sanguinary  punishment  should  no  longer 
disgrace  the  Romans ; and,  for  this  humane  purpose, 
he  refused  to  gratify  the  vindictive  feelings  of  those 
who  had  even  just  grounds  of  complaint.  The  motives 
which  distinguished  the  character  of  his  government 
are  recorded  in  an  edict  preserved  by  Pliny  ; in  which 
he  declares,  that  he  hud  uniformly  preferred  the  public 
good  to  his  own  repose,  and  that  his  object  in  accepting 
the  Imperial  authority  was,  not  to  deprive  the  People 
of  their  privileges,  but  to  acquire  the  power  of  con- 
firming whatever  they  possessed,  and  to  add  to  the 
beuefactioas  granted  by  former  Emperors,  new  favours 
originating  with  himself.  He  requested,  that  no  one 
should  imagine  his  possessions  to  be  in  danger,  be- 
cause they  were  connected  with  the  memory  of  a Prince 
justly  odious  to  the  Roman  name;  for  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  resuming  any  grant  made  by  his  pre- 
decessor, merely  that  he  might  have  the  merit  of 
bestowing  it  a second  time.  “The  happiness  of  no 
one  shall  be  diminished,”  said  he,  “ by  the  necessity 
of  approaching  the  throne  with  entreaties.  It  is  my 
business  to  give  ; let  every  one  who  is  in  want,  or  has 
claims  upon  my  liberality,  make  his  case  known  without 
fear  or  hesitation.”! 

Not  did  these  prove  empty  words  on  the  part  of  the  Hi« 
Emperor.  On  the  contrary,  his  actions  in  all  circum-  I'benlity 
stances  vouched  the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  and 
the  goodness  of  his  heart.  To  place  poor  citizens  in  a 
more  independent  condition  than  they  had  enjoyed 
since  the  days  of  Augustus,  he  expended  large  sums  of 
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Biography.  money  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  which  he  divided 
among  the  most  deserving.  He  likewise  provided  for 
from  the  maintenance  and  education  of  orphan  children, 
k-  D>  throughout  all  the  Provinces  of  Italy  ; he  extended  his 
benevolence  to  the  several  towns  which  had  suffered 
from  disease  or  accident ; and  relieved  from  vindictive 
taxation  those  cities  which  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Domiliamis.* 

Economy  These  generous  actions  were  not  more  meritorious 
than  ihe  means  which  he  used  to  enable  him  to 
perform  them.  He  requested  that  a commission  might 
be  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  examine  into  the 
expenses  of  the  Government,  and  that  all  possible 
retrenchments  might  be  made  in  the  outlay  and 
scale  of  his  own  household.  He  reduced  his  per- 
sonal expenditure  to  the  narrowest  limits;  disposed  of 
jewels  and  other  ornaments  which  he  regarded  as  un- 
necessary for  Imperial  slate;  and  even  sold  a portion 
of  his  paternal  lunds,  in  order  to  meet  the  claims  on 
bis  liberality  which  he  himself  had  created.! 

The  pattern  whieh  he  kept  constantly  before  his 
eyes  was  the  mild  and  equitable  administration  of 
Titus.  Like  that  merciful  Prince,  he  solemnly  swore 
that  he  never  would  put  a Senator  to  death ; a restric- 
tion on  his  prerogative  to  which  the  vindictive  mind  of 
Domitianus  would  never  submit.  So  faithfully  did 
Nerva  adhere  to  this  resolution,  that  when  Calpumius 
Crassus,  with  some  other  members  of  the  Senate,  con- 
spired against  him,  he  would  not  allow  the  laws  to  be 
enforced  and  their  crime  to  be  punished.  The  remon- 
strances of  the  Senate,  who,  with  one  voice,  blamed  his 
clemency  as  injudicious  and  dangerous,  could  not  urge 
him  to  give  his  consent  to  a measure  more  severe  than 
the  banishment  of  Crassus  to  Tarentum.} 

Ju*tic«  and  But  in  all  other  cases,  in  which  the  guilt  of  the  parties 

iikudcmuoa.  did  not  so  immediately  affect  his  own  interests  and 
feelings,  Nerva  administered  justice  with  equal  impar- 
tiality and  discernment.  Indeed,  the  knowledge  of 
law  was  in  some  degree  hereditary  in  his  family,  which 
for  several  generations  could  boast  of  the  greatest 
civilians  that  appeared  in  Rome.  In  a word,  it  was 
the  unceasing  endeavour  of  this  good  monarch,  so  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  office  as  that  he  might 
at  any  lime,  either  render  an  account  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings to  which  he  had  given  his  sanction,  or  return 
to  a private  station  without  reproach,  regret,  or  appre- 
hension. It  has  been  remarked,  too,  that  he  never  laid 
aside  the  modesty  which  became  his  earlier  fortunes ; 
constantly  refusing  the  honours  which  the  persons 
who  surrounded  his  throne  were  ever  seeking  to  lavish 
upon  the  rank  to  which  he  had  been  elevated.  He 
permitted  no  statues  to  be  erected  to  him,  either  of  gold 
or  of  silver;  and  so  far,  says  Dion  Cassius,  was  he  from 
wishing  to  be  exalted  above  other  men,  that  he  spent 
all  the  days  of  his  short  reign  in  labouring  to  raise 
the  virtuous  almost  to  an  equality  with  himself.§ 

The  Historians  of  this  reign  confine  their  reprehen- 
sion to  a single  act,  the  read  of  the  Pantomimes  or 
actors  of  low  Comedy,  whose  performances,  it  would 
appear,  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Rome. 
Pliny  blames  with  great  gentleness  the  facility  of 
Nerva,  which,  on  this  occasion,  made  him  yield  to  the 
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entreaties  of  the  multitude;  insinuating,  at  the  same  M.C.  Nerva 
time,  as  the  ground  of  an  apology,  the  remarkable  Augustus, 
fact,  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  amusement  in  w 
question  the  only  good  thing  which  Domitianus  had  F,om 
done,  was  held  by  the  citizens  as  an  intolerable  stretch  A*  D‘ 
of  power,  merely  because  it  was  effected  by  the  autho- 
ritv  of  a Prince  so  excessively  unpopular.* 

The  fortunes  of  the  celebrated  Virginiua,  a character 
worthy  of  Nerva’g  patriotic  government,  constitute  an  Virginias 
agreeable  episode  in  the  brief  annals  of  the  latter.  His- 
tory has  not  preserved  any  account  of  the  distinguished 
General  just  named,  from  the  time  that  he  refused  the 
Empire,  on  the  defeat  of  Vindex,  till  he  was  honoured 
with  a third  Consulship,  during  the  reign  of  the  succes- 
sor of  Domitianus.  Pliny,  to  uhose  early  years  he  had 
discharged  the  duty  of  Guardian,  speaks  of  him  with 
enthusiasm  and  affection  ; assuring  his  readers,  that  the 
modesty  of  his  conversation  was  only  equalled  by  the 
fame  of  his  exploits.  He  adds,  that  he  never  but  on 
one  occasion  heard  him  mention  the  circumstance  of 
his  declining  supreme  power ; and  then  he  was  com- 
pelled to  speak  of  it,  by  a reference  which  was  made  to 
the  propriety  of  his  motives.  A certain  Historian,  who 
had  introduced  into  his  pages  a minute  narrative  of 
that  occurrence,  apologized  to  Vtrginius  for  the  free- 
dom he  had  used  in  weighing  the  merits  of  his  conduct, 
when  he  rejected  the  high  preferment  offered  to  him  by 
the  victorious  legions.  **  Know  you  not,’*  replied  the 
veteran,  " that  in  the  emergency  to  which  you  refer, 

I did  what  I did  in  such  a manner  that  you  writers 
mi^ht  be  free  to  speak  of  it  in  any  way  you  chose  P»f 

ITie  virtues  of  this  great  soldier  conferred  upon  him  m, 
immortality  while  he  was  yet  alive.  He  survived  the  temporary 
complete  establishment  of  his  fame  more  than  thirty  reputation: 
years ; he  read  the  history  of  his  exploits  in  the  Annals, 
and  even  in  the  Poetry,  of  his  generation ; and  thus, 
exclaims  Pliny,  he  mingled  with  a grateful  and  admiring 
posterity,  and  enjoyed,  beforehand,  a posthumous 
glory.  He  died  in  his  third  Consulate,  while  Nerva  was 
yet  on  the  throne ; and  his  memory  was  honoured  with 
a public  funeral,  and  every  other  expression  of  esteem 
and  regard.  The  same  good  fortune,  says  his  friend, 
which  accompanied  him  through  life  did  not  forsake 
him  at  his  death ; the  oration  over  his  grave  being 
pronounced  by  Caius  Cornelius  Tacitus,  at  that  lime 
Consul,  and  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  most 
splendid  speakers  of  his  age. 

Virginius  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  which  Pliny  found  Hi*  epitaph, 
at  Alsium,  a country  residence  in  which  the  warrior 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  which  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  mother-in-law  of  the  Panegyrist. 

It  was  expressed  in  these  words  : 

H*c  m/m  r*t  Ruful,  pul to  qm  JWict  quondam, 

Imperimm  auentii,  non  Stbt  ted,  Pairxsr. 

As  the  modesty  of  such  personal  appeals  to  the  ap- 
plause of  posterity  is  extremely  questionable,  the  cu- 
rious reader  may  be  pleased  to  turn  to  the  opinions 
of  two  very  clever  ancients  on  this  subject,  recorded  by 

Pliny.} 

The  peaceful  reign  of  Nerva  could  not  prove  agree-  Mvtwv  of 
able  to  the  rapacious  and  turbulent  Praetorians.  'Die  ,b*  p,»* 
plunder  and  increased  pay  which  they  enjoyed  under  ""t***- 
the  bloody  rule  of  Domitianus,  made  them  at  first 
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regret  the  death  of  that  Emperor,  and  afterwards  car- 
ried them  to  the  resolution  of  taking  revenge  upon  his 
murderers.  They  were  incited  to  this  seditious  mea- 
sure by  Casperius  /Elianus,  a Prefect  of  that  Order  ; 
who,  conducting  their  steps  to  the  palace,  taught  them 
to  demand,  from  the  timid  and  plucid  Nerva,  the 
authors  of  the  revolution  by  which  he  had  been  raised 
to  the  throne.  Finding  remonstrance  vain,  he  was  at 
length  compelled  to  deliver  up  to  their  fury  the  victims 
whom  they  numed.  Petronius  Secundua,  their  own 
General,  fell  under  their  swords  almost  at  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  he  left  the  palace ; but  it  pleased  them  to 
take  away  the  life  of  Parthenius,  the  Chamberlain,  by 
slower  and  more  exquisite  sufferings.  The  guards  com- 
pleted their  treason  by  forcing  the  Emperor  to  sanction 
the  atrocities  which  they  hud  committed,  and  even  to  in- 
form the  citizens  that  the  soldiers  had  acted  by  his 
authority  and  under  his  command.* 

This  violent  proceeding  convinced  Nerva,  that  his 
feeble  arm  was  not  competent,  alone,  to  guide  the  helm 
of  affairs  amidst  the  storms  which  threatened  to  urise. 
Sensible  that  he  stood  in  need  of  support,  he  looked  for 
a coadjutor,  not  among  his  relations  or  personal  friends, 
hut  to  a man  of  consummate  talent  and  tried  integrity. 
He  resolved  to  adopt  Trajan  as  his  son,  and  place  him 
by  his  side  on  the  throne ; a measure  which  at  once 
checked  the  spirit  of  insurrection,  and  secured  for  the 
lloinuii  world  some  happy  years  of  prosperity  and 
repose. 

It  happened,  that  while  his  plans  for  this  patriotic 
object  were  advancing  towards  maturity,  news  arrived 
that  the  army  in  Pannonia  had  gained  a signal  advan- 
tage over  the  Barbarians,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
menaced  the  tranquillity  of  the  frontiers.  Nerva 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  make  his  de- 
sign known  to  the  People  ; and  having  ascended  to  the 
Capitol,  to  deposit  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  the  branch 
of  laurel  which  had  been  sent  to  him  as  a token  of 
victory,  he  addressed  the  assembled  multitude,  and  in- 
formed them  that  Trajan,  then  commanding  an  army 
on  the  Rhine,  had  been  selected  by  him  as  his  son  and 
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heir.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  Senate-house,  and  rati-  M.C.  Nrrrm 
fied  the  act  of  adoption;  conferring  upon  the  future 
Emperor  the  title  of  Ciesar,  with  the  honourable  addi- 
lion  of  Germanicus,  which  he  himself  had  just  assumed.  From 

This  wise  and  popular  step  suppressed  the  rising  A‘  b‘ 
hopes  of  sedition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avenged  the  1o' 
insulted  majesty  of  the  Empire.  The  vigour  and  deci-  95 
cision  of  Trajan’s  character  gave  hope  to  the  good,  and  Coodeffrcu 
inspired  the  bad  with  apprehension  ; and  it  is  said,  that  0 f ihka 
Nerva,  gentle  and  forgiving  as  he  had  approved  him  “«***'*• 
self,  charged  his  successor  with  the  duty  of  punishing 
the  violence  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  him  by 
Casperius  and  his  mutinous  Prstorians.  The  old  Em- 
peror is  represented  as  having  used  on  this  occasion 
the  well-known  verse  of  Homer,  in  which  the  Priest  of 
Apollo  entreats  his  God  not  to  forget  the  injuries  which 
he  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks : 

Tiatiav  Aami  tf»a  idicpva  aolai  ftr'XfiTinr .• 

Trajan  admitted  the  justice  and  expediency  of  this 
appeal,  and  visited  with  death,  or  exile,  the  cruel  con- 
straint of  which  his  patron  complained. 

The  subsequent  part  of  Nerva’ a reign  presents  no  Death  of 
occurrence  which  Hisloriau*  have  deemed  worthy 
being  handed  down  to  posterity.  He  appears  to  have 
committed  the  burden  of  affairs  to  the  more  energetic 
wisdom  and  zeal  of  Trajan;  claiming  for  his  own  age 
und  infirmities  the  repose  to  which  his  services  entitled 
him,  and  which  he  now  valued  more  than  ever.  He 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  98,  having  reigned 
a little  more  thau  sixteen  months.  His  age  has  been 
variously  estimated  ; but  the  best  authorities  concur  in 
assigning  to  him  about  seventy-two  years. t His  body 
was  conveyed  by  the  Senate  to  the  tomb  of  Augustus, 
and  his  spirit,  according  to  the  tenets  of  his  country, 
was  consoled  with  an  Apotheosis.  The  gratitude  of 
the  Romans  was  due  to  him  for  many  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  humauity;  but  his  greatest  merit,  says  Pliny, 
was  his  choice  of  Trajan  to  succeed  him  in  the  Empire.* 
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Between  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  Ctesor 
and  the  accession  of  Trajanus,  there  elapsed  a period 
of  eighty-four  years.  During  this  period  the  Roman 
Empire,  notwithstanding  the  crimes  of  almost  all  its 
Sovereigns,  and  the  disturbances  to  which  it  had  been 
occasionally  exposed,  had  consolidated  its  widely 
scattered  possessions,  and  its  different  Provinces  had 
learned  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  one  great 
body.  It  was  well  prepared  to  fed  the  full  blessing  of 
an  able  and  upright  Government,  and  such  a blessing 
it  was  now  going  to  experience  for  a term  of  equal 
length  with  the  period  of  tyranny  which  hod  preceded 
it.  The  first  eighty  years,  then,  of  the  I Id  century  of 
the  Christian  aero  may  be  regarded  as  the  prime  of  man- 
hood in  the  Roman  Empire,  during  which  its  excellen- 
cies were  most  fully  developed,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  were  visible,  even  then,  those  evils  which  threw  so 
dark  a shade  over  its  decline  and  fall.  It  is  of  this 
period  that  we  wish  to  offer,  not  a picture,  but  such  a 
sketch  as  our  imperfect  information  will  enable  us  to 
execute  ; connecting  it  with  those  particulars  which 
we  formerly  gave  of  the  state  of  the  Empire  under 
Augustus,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  changes 
which  it  had  undergone  since  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Imperial  Government. 

The  reign  of  Trajan  us  is  in  one  respect  peculiarly 
welb  fitted  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  such  a survey, 
as  we  are  absolutely  unable  to  offer  a detailed  account 
of  its  events.  A few  pages  of  an  abridgement  of  the 
original  History  of  Dion  Cassius,  and  a few  lines  of 
Eutropius  and  Aurelius  Victor,  are  all  that  we  possess 
in  the  shape  of  a direct  Historical  narrative  of  it.  Of 


these  scanty  materials,  by  far  the  greatest  part  relates 
to  the  military  expeditions  of  the  Emperor,  and  to 
those  conquests  of  which  he  himself  lived  long  enough 
to  see  the  instability, — and  which  his  successor  quietly 
abandoned.  It  were  indeed  a waste  of  our  own  time  and 
that  of  our  readers  to  dwell  upon  the  events  of  the 
Dacian  war,  or  the  triumphs  of  Trajanus  over  the 
Partitions  and  Armenians.  Unprofitable  as  ia  the 
detail  of  almost  every  war,  there  is  none  more  utterly 
worthless  than  that  which  relates  to  the  contest  between 
a Civilized  and  a Barbarian  people, — which  repeats  the 
story  of  fancied  provocations,  of  easy  victories,  and  of 
sweeping  conquests.  Yet  if  we  exclude  the  military 
operations  of  Trajanus  from  our  account  of  his  life, 
his  Historians  and  Biographers  furnish  us  with  scarcely 
any  materials.  We  shall  first,  therefore,  give  only  a 
mere  outline  of  the  events  of  his  reign  in  chronological 
order,  and  then,  adopting  a different  arrangement,  we 
shall  regard  the  nature  of  the  facts  related,  rather 
than  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 

Accretion  At  the  moment  of  Nerva’s  death,  Trajanus  was  still 
of  Trajanus.  with  the  army  in  Germany.*  He  had  been  named 


• Pliny,  Panegyric.  9,  66,  69.  Sex.  Aurel.  Victor,  in  Trojano 


Consul  the  second  time  for  that  year,  together  with  the 
Emperor;  and  as  Netva  died  about  the  27th  of  Janu- 
ary,* almost  the  whole  term  of  his  Consulship  remained 
unexpired  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Empire.  He  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  beginning 
of  tne  following  year,  having  passed  his  Consulship  in 
Germany,  where  he  was  employed  in  confirming  disci- 
pline among  the  soldiers,  and  in  the  Civil  administra- 
tion of  those  important  Provinces.  A third  Consulship 
was  offered  him  as  soon  as  his  second  was  expired  ; 
as  the  Emperors  usually  marked  the  first  year  of  their 
reign  by  receiving  that  title  and  office  ; but  Trajanus 
positively  refused  it.  On  his  way  home  from  Ger- 
many, he  travelled  in  the  quietest  and  most  moderate 
manner  ;t  his  attendants  were  restrained  from  commit- 
ting those  excesses  upon  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  people  who  lived  near  the  line  of  his  jour- 
ney, which  it  seems  were  commonly  practised  by  the 
train  of  the  Emperors.  The  expenses  of  his  table 
were  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces 
through  which  he  travelled,  according  to  the  constant 
practice  of  the  Roman  Magistrates;  hut  this  tax  of 
purveyance,  which  the  Sovereigns  of  modern  Europe 
exercised  after  the  example  of  the  Romans,  was  im- 
posed by  Trajanus  with  great  moderation ; and  he 
could  lint  forbear  publishing  a statement  of  the  sums 
demanded  hy  himself,  contrasted  with  those  which 
Domitianus  had  exacted,  when  he  returned  to  Rome 
from  the  same  part  of  the  Empire.  His  entrance  into 
his  Capital  f was  in  a similar  spirit.  Instead  of  being 
borne  on  a litter,  according  to  the  practice  of  former 
Emperors,  it  was  remarked,  that  he  walked  behind  his 
Eictors,  surrounded  not  by  guards,  but  by  the  flower  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Equestrian  Order  ; and  that  he  bore 
with  patience  the  frequent  interruptions  to  his  progress 
occasioned  by  the  eagerness  of  the  multitude  thronging 
to  behold  him.  He  ascended  the  Capitol  to  oiler  his 
prayers  in  the  Temple  of  the  Capitolina  Jupiter, — on 
the  same  spot  whereon  Nerva,  a short  time  before,  had 
solemnly  adopted  him  as  his  son  and  successor  in  the 
Empire.  Hiencc  he  retired  to  the  Palace,  which 
he  entered  in  the  same  unostentatious  manner  that  had 
marked  his  behaviour  through  the  day.  It  is  added 
by  Dion  Cassius, § that  his  wife  Plotina  had  displayed 
a like  temper  when  she  first  entered  the  Imperial 
residence ; for  she  stopped  on  the  steps,  and,  turning 
round  to  the  multitude,  said  aloud,  " I go  into  this 
house  with  the  same  mind  that  I should  wish  to  bear 
in  leaving  it.’* 

Tlie  popularity  which  Trajanus  had  gained  by  his 
former  character,  and  by  this  fair  commencement  of  his 
reign,  was  confirmed  by  some  of  his  earliest  measures. 
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Biography,  when  he  took  into  his  hands  the  administration  of 
v— -■v'*-"-'  Government  His  justice  and  firmness,  his  liberality, 
From  and  his  regard  for  the  public  morals,  ure  alt  made  the 
A D*  theme  -of  his  Panegyrist’s  admiration.  Gasp  inus 
iElianus,*  the  Prefect  of  the  Pretorian  guards,  who  had 
headed  a mutiny  of  his  soldiers  in  the  reign  of  Nerva, 
7 and  obliged  the  Emperor  to  give  up  to  their  vengeance 
the  assassins  of  Domitianus,  had  been  sent  for  by  Tra- 
janus,  previously  to  his  entrance  into  Rome,  and  hod 
been  put  to  death.  The  Delators,  or  informers,  a race 
of  men  as  numerous  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  as  ever  the  Sycophants  had  been  under  that 
of  the  Athenian  Democracy,  were  banished  to  different 
islands,  and  their  property  confiscated  ; and,  if  we  may 
interpret  literally  the  language  of  Pliny’s  Panegyric, 
they  were  sent  off  to  their  respective  places  of  exile 
with  so  little  delay,  that  the  ships  which  carried  them 
were  obliged  to  put  to  sea  before  the  end  of  the  winter 
season,  and  the  people  enjoyed  the  thought  that  some 
of  them  were  likely  to  perish  on  iheir  voyage.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  liherality  of  Trajanus  was  shown  both 
by  that  which  he  gave,  and  by  that  which  he  resigned. 
The  donative  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  congiarium , or 
largess  to  the  people,  as  well  as  the  shows  of  the  Circus, 
which  he  exhibited  on  his  accession,  were  so  much 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  other  Emperors, 
that  they  do  not  deserve  any  particular  notice.  But  he 
obtained  a peculiar  and  well-earned  glory,  by  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  nearly  five  thousand  children  of 
free  parents, t in  the  different  cities  of  Italy  ; and  the 
example  which  he  thus  set  was  imitated  by  private 
individuals,  as  Pliny  mentions*  that  he  had  settled  an 
annual  income  of  300,000  $atertii  on  the  town  of 
Comum,  for  the  maintenance  of  free-born  children. 
The  object  of  these  liberalities  was  to  encourage  popu- 
lation amongst  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy ; and  there 
can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  general  corruption  of 
manners,  than  that  any  such  encouragement  should 
have  been  needed.  With  these  acts  of  munificence  was 
combined,  at  the  same  time,  the  modification  of  one  of 
the  most  obnoxious,  but  most  productive  taxes,§  the 
duly  of  five  per  cent,  which  was  levied  on  all  legacies, 
and  even  on  the  successions  of  the  nearest  relations, 
when  entered  upon  by  persons  who  had  become  Citi- 
zens of  Rome  otherwise  than  by  the  right  of  birth. 
By  the  decree  of  Trajanus,  those  nearest  in  consan- 
guinity, w hether  in  the  direct  or  collateral  line,  were  ex 
empted  altogether  from  this  tax ; and  no  person  whatever 
was  liable  to  it,  if  the  property  to  which  he  had  succeeded 
was  below  a certain  value.  And  while  he  provided  for 
the  future,  he  endeavoured  also  to  remedy  the  oppres- 
sions of  past  reigns,  by  enacting  that  no  arrears  should 
be  demanded  in  those  cases  in  which  the  parties  would 
be  exempted  for  the  future  under  the  law  as  now  miti- 
gated. But  besides  the  direct  taxes,  the  public  Treasury 
and  the  Imperial  JUcvs  had  been  long  enriched  by  the 
irregulur  exactions  of  the  officers  of  the  Government, 
and  hy  the  frequent  confiscations  of  the  property  of 
individuals  condemned  under  the  Imperial  Law  of 
Treasons.  The  first  of  these  sources  of  unjust  gain 
Trajanus  stopped,  by  allowing  justice  to  take  its  free 
course,  and  leaving  the  officers  of  the  revenue  to  the 
punishments  of  the  luws,  if  the  exceeded  the  limits  of 
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their  lawful  authority  ; the  other  was  destroyed  by  the  Clpiu* 
banishment  of  the  Delators,  and  by  the  discouragement 
shown  to  all  prosecutions  for  Treasons,  and  particularly  , nB>Cut-  ^ 
to  the  informations  of  slaves  against  their  masters. 

These  deductions  from  the  revenue  were  made  up  for,  A>  D 
partly  by  a severe  economy,  and  partly  by  the  sale  of  a jjq  ' 

great  number  of  lands  and  villas,*  which  the  rapacity  to 

and  tyranny  of  former  Emperors  had  annexed  to  the  1 17. 
Imperial  demesnes.  By  these  means,  Trajanus  was 
enabled  to  promote  the  execution  of  many  public 
works  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  to  add  to 
the  magnificence  of  Rome,  and  to  the  comforts  or 
pleasures  of  iLs  inhabitants,  by  completing  the  Forum t 
which  Domitianus  had  begun,  and  by  erecting  or 
finishing  several  other  buildings,  a Circu »,  some  Tem- 
ples, and  a Colonnade  or  Particua.  But  while  thus 
gratifying  some  of  the  prevailing  tastes  of  the  people, 
there  were  other*  which  he  strove  to  repress  as  became 
him.  The  exhibition  of  the  Pantomimes  was  prohibited 
an  entertainment  very  different  from  that  which  is  now 
known  by  the  same  name,  and  an  outrage  upon  all  de- 
cency, more  shameless  than  any  tiling  to  be  found  in  the 
obscurest  scenes  of  profligacy  in  the  Capitals  of  modern 
Europe.  According  to  Pliny,  this  prohibition  was  highly 
popular;  and  so  it  was,  doubtless,  with  the  most  respecta- 
ble part  of  the  community : but  there  was  always  a vast 
multitude  at  Rome  who  forgave  the  cruelties  of  the 
most  tyrannical  Emperors,  in  consideration  of  their 
toleration  of  licentiousness,  and  to  whom  no  Govern- 
ment was  so  unwelcome,  as  that  which  attempted  to 
reform  their  vices. 

But  whatever  were  the  virtues  of  Trajanus,  he  had  Hie  D«iw» 
not  learnt  to  appreciate  the  misery  and  wickedness  of  w*r- 
war,  nor  to  shrink  with  disgust  from  the  reputation  of 
a conqueror.  Since  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  con- 
quests of  the  Romans  in  Dalmatia  and  Pannoma  had 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  Dacians, 
a people  who  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  in 
that  port  of  its  course  where  it  forms  at  present  the 
southern  boundary  of  Hungary.  They  were  reputed 
to  be  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Tribes  who  lived 
nearer  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  who,  under  the 
name  of  Get*,  were  known  to  the  earliest  of  the  Greek 
Historians.  But  the  more  inland  situation  of  the 
Dacians  kept  them  longer  in  obscurity  ; nor  do  we  find 
them  mentioned  by  any  writer  earlier  than  those  of 
the  Augustan  Age,  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  Suetonius, $ 
that  C.  Julius  Carsar  had  projected  an  expedition 
against  them,  among  those  vast  schemes  of  conquest 
which  were  cut  short  by  his  assassination  ; but  however 
this  be,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  they  first  became 
engaged  in  actual  hostilities  with  Rome  ; and  their 
incursions  across  the  Danube  into  the  Roman  territory, 
under  the  conduct  of  their  King,  Cotiso,  were  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Court  Poets 
of  the  day,||  and  to  confer  that  renown,  which  flattery 
is  so  ready  to  offer  upon  the  efforts  hy  which  they  were 
repulsed.  At  a later  period,  when  the  troops  which 
defended  the  frontiers  were  drawn  off  to  other  quarters 
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Biography,  in  the  Civil  war  between  Viteilius  and  Vespasianus  the 
Dacians*  again  crossed  the  Danube,  and  committed 
|,,om  hostilities  on  the  Roman  territory.  More  recently  still, 
Ag*f  Domitianust  had  claimed  a Triumph  for  his  victories 
ta  over  l^*ni » but  his  pretended  successes  were  an  in- 
1 1 ^ adequate  compensation  for  the  defeats  which  they  were 
intended  to  revenue ; those  of  Appius  Sabiiius  and 
of  Cornelius  Fuscus,  the  last  of  whom,  after  having 
materially  contributed  to  the  elevulion  of  the  Flavian 
family  to  the  Throne,  perished  in  Dacia  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  in  the  reign  of  Domilianus.  Thus, 
when  Trajanus  succeeded  to  the  Empire,  he  judged,  in 
the  usual  spirit  of  ambition  and  national  pride,  that 
the  dignity  of  Rome  required  the  chastisement  of  the 
Dacians.  Grounds  of  hostility  can  never,  in  fact, 
be  wanting  between  an  ambitious,  civilized  nation,  and 
the  Barbarian  Tribes  who  border  on  its  frontiers,  and 
whose  rude  habits  of  plunder  continually  lead  them  to 
offer  some  real  provocation ; while,  on  the  other  side, 
self-defence  is  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  conquest ; and 
injury  is  seldom  repelled  without  being  also  retaliated. 
The  Dacians  were  commanded  by  a Chief  whom  the 
Romans  called  Decebalus,  and  who  is  represented  as  a 
man  of  ability  and  courage ; but  no  personal  qualities, 
however  brilliant,  could  enable  a Barbarian  leader  to 
resist  the  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  when  steadily 
and  skilfully  directed  against  him.  Accordingly,  he 
was  soon  driven  to  sue  for  Peace.J  which  he  ob- 
tained on  such  conditions  as  were  likely  soon  to  lend  to 
another  War ; for  his  people  were  obliged  to  surrender  up 
their  arms,  to  give  up  all  deserters  or  fugitives  who  had 
fled  to  them  from  the  Romans  ; to  pull  down  their 
fortresses ; to  cede  a portion  of  territory  ; and  to  be- 
come the  dependent  allies  of  Rome.  These  terms 
were  observed  as  long  as  the  impression  of  their  defeats 
retained  its  original  force  ; but  in  a very  short  time  the 
Romans  began  to  complain  that  they  were  collecting 
arms,  and  rebuilding  their  fortresses,  and  harbouring 
fugitives  from  the  Roman  territory ; and  Trajanus 
prepared  to  attack  them  again,  glad,  perhaps,  that  he 
was  now  furnished  with  a pretext,  according  to  the 
usual  policy  of  Rome,  for  completing  the  conquest  of 
their  country. 

Bridge  over  At  the  outset  of  his  expedition,  he  indicated  by  his 

the  l)*nobe.  conduct  that  he  meditated  more  than  a temporary 
inroad  into  the  enemy’s  territory.  Hitherto  the 
Danube  had  been  regarded  as  the  limit  of  the  Em- 
pire ; but  Trajanus  proposed  to  create  a Roman 
Province  to  the  north  of  that  river,  and  a permanent 
bridge  over  it  became  a necessary  work  to  facilitate  the 
communication  with  this  remote  portion  of  his  domi- 
nions. Accordingly,  he  completed  one  on  a scale  of 
magnificence,  if  wc  may  believe  Dion  Cassius,  superior 
to  that  of  all  his  other  works.  He  tells  u*,§  that  there 
were  twenty  piers  of  stone,  at  intervals  of  170  feet  from 
each  other,  and  that  each  of  these  was  in  height  150 
feet  above  the  foundations,  and  60  feet  wide.  The 
arches  which  connected  them  were  probably  made  of 
wood,  and  could  thus  be  taken  down  with  the  greater 
facility  ; which  we  are  told  was  done  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrianus,  who  took  away  all  the  upper  port  of  the 
bridge,  and  left  merely  the  piere  standing.  We  believe 
that  the  exact  site  of  this  famous  work  has  not  been 
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ascertained ; nor  are  we  aware  that  any  researches  have 
been  made  to  determine  it,  or  to  learn  what  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  actual  remains ; but  according  to  D* Anville, 
it  was  built  at  a spot  called  Ram,  about  four  leagues 
above  Orsova,  and  about  a hundred  miles  below  Bel- 
jrrwle. 

As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  finished,  the  conquest  of 
Dacia  was  speedily  effected.  Decebalus,"  seeing  all 
his  efforts  useless,  and  his  Palace  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  killed  himself;  and  his  treasures,  which  he  is 
said  to  huve  concealed  under  the  bed  of  the  rii'er  Sur- 
geries were  betrayed  to  the  Romans  by  one  of  his 
officers,  and  by  turning  the  course  of  the  stream,  were 
discovered  and  carried  off.  Dacia  was  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a Province,  and  some  Roman  colonies  were 
settled  in  it,  the  principal  of  which  was  called  Ulpia 
T raj  ana,  and  was  established  at  Zcuntitgeihuna*  the 
ancient  Capital  of  the  country,  on  one  of  the  streams 
which  flow  from  the  east  into  the  Theyss. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  Trajanus  returned 
to  Rome,  and  gratified  the  people  by  rejoicings  cele- 
brated on  the  moat  magnificent  scale ; for,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius, f the  different  shows  that  were  exhibited 
lasted  for  four  months,  in  the  course  of  which  no 
fewer  than  ten  thousand  gladiators  are  said  to  have 
fought  for  the  amusement  of  the  multitude.  It  was  in 
commemoration  also  of  the  conquest  of  Dacia,  that  the 
famous  Pillar  in  the  Forum  of  Trajanus  was  erected  ; 
although  it  was  not  completed  till  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign.  The  height  of  this  Pillar  is  128  Roman 
feet.J  and  the  whole  shaft  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs, 
representing  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor  ill  both  hia 
Dacian  expeditions.  But  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it,  is  the  excavation  of  the 
ground,  which  was  effected  preparatory  to  its  erection; 
tor  the  inscription  upon  its  base  declares,  that  the  hill 
had  been  cut  away  from  the  height  of  the  Pillar,  to 
form  the  level  space  on  which  the  Forum  of  Trajanus 
was  built.  These  great  changes  in  the  appearance  of 
the  ground  on  which  Rome  is  built,  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  when  we  attempt  to  reconcile  its  present 
condition  with  the  descriptions  of  ancient  writers. 

Whilst  Trajanus  remained  at  Rome,  he  is  said  § 
to  have  commenced  the  work  of  making  roads  or 
causeways  through  the  Pomptine  marshes,  to  have 
issued  a new  coinage,  and  to  have  founded  several 
public  libraries.  But  his  military  ardour  had  been 
influenced  by  his  late  conquests,  and  lie  was  ambitious 
of  winning  triumphs  over  the  Parthians,  and  other 
Eastern  nations,  as  he  had  already  been  victorious  over 
the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Europe.  The  pretext  for  this 
new  war  was  an  alleged  affront  offered  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Empire  by  Chosroes,  the  King  of  Parthia,  who 
had  conferred  the  Crown  of  Armenia,  by  his  own 
authority,  on  a Prince  named  Exedares,  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  receive  the  diadem  from  the  Sovereign 
of  Rome.  Ever  since  the  victories  of  Lucullus  and 
Cii.  Pompeius,  the  Romans  pretended  to  regard  Arme- 
nia as  one  of  their  dependent  Kingdoms ; and  this 
claim  had  given  rise  to  various  contests  between  them 
and  the  Parthians  who  viewed  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a kind  of  appanage  of  the  Crown  of  Parthia.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  Parthians,  and  the  unwarlike 
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diography.  character  of  several  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  had 
— ■ Tv—"'  made  the  Parthian  influence  in  Armenia  really  predo- 
Froro  niinanl ; but  the  right  of  the  Roman*  had  never  been 
A’ relinquished,  and  was  likely  to  be  enforced  by  any 
ambitious  Prince  who  thirsted  for  the  glory  of  Eastern 
. JL  conquests.  Accordingly,  it  was  now  insisted  on  by 
* Trajan  us,  and  preparations  were  made  on  a great  scale 
to  maintain  it  by  force  of  arms.  The  Parthian  King, 
unwilling  to  involve  himself  in  war,  deposed  Exedares, 
and  nominated  Parthamasiris.  his  own  brother,  as  his 
successor  ; at  the  same  time,  sending  an  embassy  with 
presents  to  Trajanus  announcing  this  act,  and  request- 
ing him  to  bestow  the  diadem,  according  to  the  right 
of  investiture  which  he  claimed  as  Emperor  of  Rome, 
on  the  Prince  whom  lie  had  just  placed  on  the  throne. 
For  it  seems,  that  the  right  of  the  Romans  was  little 
more  than  a form,  and  that  they  only  installed  the 
Sovereign  whom  the  Pnrthians  had  previously  nomi- 
nated ; as  in  the  *’cign  of  Nero,  when  Vologeses,  King  of 
Parthia,  had  seated  his  brother  Tiridates  on  the  throne 
of  Armenia,  it  was  agreed  that  Tiridates  should  go  to 
Rome  to  receive  his  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor.  But  now  Trajanus,  bent  upon  conquest,  re- 
jected the  presents  brought  him  by  the  Ambassadors, 
and  replied  to  their  communication  with  the  character- 
istic haughtiness  of  a Roman  General,  saving,  that  the 
King  of  Partliia  should  manifest  his  friendly  disposi- 
tion rather  by  deeds  than  by  words,  and  that  when  he 
should  have  arrived  in  Hyria,  the  Romaus  would  thcr, 
do  that  which  was  fitting  to  be  done. 

Story  of  The  narrative  of  Dion  Cassius  becomes  here  only  a 
Parthima-  collection  of  disjointed  fragments,  preserved  by  his 
abbreviutors ; so  that  it  does  not  appear  whether  the 
negociution  was  renewed  oil  the  arrival  of  Trajanus  in 
Syria.  It  was  at  all  events  ineffectual ; and  the  Roman 
army  advanced  into  Armenia,  where  they  were  met  by 
the  Satraps  and  petty  Princes  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, who  came  to  make  their  submissions  and  to  offer 
presents.  Meantime,  Parthamasiris  had  laid  aside  the 
style  and  title  of  King,  and  had  written  to  request  that 
M.  Junius,  the  Governor  of  Cappadocia,  might  be 
sent  to  him,  as  if  he  wished,  through  his  intercession 
with  the  Emperor,  to  obtain  some  favourable  terms. 
His  request  was  refused;  but  the  son  of  Junius  was 
sent  to  him,  aud  he  was  probably  given  to  understand, 
that  he  must  present  himself  in  person  before  Trajanus. 
The  Emperor  was  now  at  Elegia,  a town  of  Armenia, 
having  as  yet  not  experienced  any  opposition ; and 
hither  Parthamasiris  repaired,*  in  order,  as  he  supposed, 
to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  investiture ; which  he  the 
less  doubted  that  he  should  obtain,  as  the  public  humi- 
liation thus  imposed  upon  him,  seemed  at  least  a 
sufficient  atonement  for  any  offence  which  the  Romans 
might  pretend  to  have  received.  Accordingly,  when 
Trajanus  was  seated  on  his  tribunal  in  the  midst  of  his 
camp,  Parthamasiris  appeared  before  him,  and,  having 
saluted  him,  took  off  the  diadem  from  his  own  head, 
and  laid  it  at  the  Emperor’s  feet.  When  he  had  done 
this,  he  stood  silent  for  a tew  moments,  expecting  that 
Trajanus,  as  a matter  of  course,  would  desire  him  to 
resume  it ; hut  when  he  said  nothing,  and  the  soldiers 
with  loud  shouts  addressed  their  Sovereign  as  Imperator, 
considering  that  the  act  which  they  had  just  witnessed 
was  equivalent  to  the  absolute  surrender  of  Armenia  to 
the  Roman  dominions,  Purthama&iris  started,  aud 

* Dioa  Curbs,  IsriiL  p.  779 


apprehending  some  attempt  upon  his  person  or  liberty,  M.  Utpms 
turned  in  order  to  leave  the  camp.  But  when  the  Traj»ou* 
soldiers  opposed  his  passage,  he  requested  a private  v nPtUi*'j. 
interview  with  Trajanus,  and  went  with  the  Emperor 
into  his  tent.  Their  conference  was  unsatisfactory  ; and  A D 
Parthamasiris  left  the  tent  in  great  indignation ; but  <jg 

he  was  again  detained  by  the  Emperor’s  order,  and  \0 

was  desired,  with  the  usual  indelicacy  of  the  Romans,  117. 
to  state  his  cause  publicly  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole 
army.  Coarse  and  insolent  as  was  this  proposal,  Par- 
thamasiris  did  not  decline  it ; but  standing  before  the 
Emperor's  tribunal,  he  indignantly  asserted,  that  he 
was  betrayed,  and  not  conquered ; that  he  had  come 
freely  into  the  Roman  camp,  in  the  confidence  that 
when  he  had  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  homage, 
his  right  to  the  Crown  of  Armenia  would  be  instantly 
allowed.  Trajanus,  who  perceived  himself  now  strong 
enough  to  avow-  his  injustice  without  scruple,  replied, 
that  Armenia  belonged  to  the  Romans,  and  should  obey 
none  but  a Roman  Sovereign;  that  the  Armenian  fol- 
lowers of  Parthamasiris  must,  therefore,  remain  with 
the  Roman  army,  but  that  he  himself  and  his  Parthians 
were  at  liberty  to  depart  whithersoever  they  thought 
proper.  The  disgraceful  conclusion  of  this  scene  we 
learn  from  one  of  the  newly  discovered  fragments  of 
the  works  of  M.  Cornelius  Pronto  the  Orator.*  Par- 
thamasiris  refused  to  submit  to  this  treacherous  out- 
rage, and,  with  a courage  that  heeded  not  his  unequal 
condition,  attempted  to  force  his  way  out  of  the  camp. 

In  this  attempt  he  was  naturally  unsuccessful,  and  being 
taken  prisoner,  to  crown  the  atrocity  of  the  conduct  of 
Trajanus,  he  was  put  to  death. 

Armenia  having  been  thus  surprised  rather  than 
conquered,  Trajanus  left  garrisons  m its  principal 
fortresses,  and  marching  southwards  from  Elegia 
arrived  at  Edessa.  Here  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  Abgarus,  Prince  of  that  district,  who  now  thought 
it  his  best  policy  to  propitiate  the  Romans  to  the 
utmost.  Some  others  also  of  the  petty  Sovereigns  who 
lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Parthian  Empire,  expressed 
their  readiness  to  receive  his  commands ; and  lie  thus 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Singara,  and  some 
other  places  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  without  any  oppo- 
sition. At  this  point,  the  narrative  of  Dion  Cassius 
breaks  off  abruptly,  and  the  next  remaining  fragment  of 
his  work  lielongs  to  a period  nearly  ten  years  later. 

But  it  is  certain,  from  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  that 
Trajanus  did  not  gain  further  conquests  at  this  time  ; and 
we  may  suppose,  that  after  his  occupation  of  Armenia 
he  had  no  longer  any  pretence  of  hostility  against  the 
King  of  Purthia,  and  that,  os  Lhut  Monarch  was  content 
to  abandon  Armenia  to  him,  he  led  back  his  army,  and 
relumed  to  Rome. 

The  events  which  we  have  just  recorded  seem  to  have  Chronology 
taken  place  about  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajanus ; of  d>® 
and  it  was  probably  for  his  triumph  over  Parthamasiris  ot  Traitnu* 
that  he  assumed  the  title  of  Imperator  for  the  sixth 
time.  In  the  inscription  on  the  fnmous  bridge  over 
the  Tagus  at  Aleanlam.t  which  bears  date  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  is  styled  Imperator  for  the  fifth 
time ; and  Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  that  he  received  that 


• Printi pin  Hu  tuner.  Fragment,  iv  “ 7'rajawo  cerdt*  Air* 
thamnutu  regis  hand  latu  exeunt  a.  Tame  let  ultra  t tie  mm  ctrptmu, 
tumuStu  /trio,  rnerito  interfeetu*  ret,  me luire  lumen  liamanontm  famd 
pit  ire  supples  nbuiet,  ifuamjure  lupptinum  /muet." 
f Uniter,  L'urpus  In*  err  phot*,  torn.  i.  p.  162. 
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Biography,  title  again  from  the  acclamations  of  his  soldiers,  when 
» _ - v they  beheld  the  unfortunate  Parthamasiris  surrendering 
Frum  to  him  his  crown.  But  in  the  inscription  on  the  Pillar 
a.  d.  erected  in  the  middle  of  his  Forum  at  Rome,  and  which 

99.  j*  dated  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  is 

10  described  as  Impcrator  only  for  the  sixth  time  ;*  so  that 
a decisive  proof  is  thus  obtained,  that  during  seven  years 
he  gained  no  signal  victories;  and  ns  his  wars  were 
nothing  but  a succession  of  victories,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude, that  from  tHe  tenth  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
reign  he  remained  at  peace,  and  employed  hiinsclt  in 
the  Civil  administration  of  his  Empire.  Between  the 
completion  of  his  Pillar  and  his  death,  the  rapidity  of 
his  conquests  is  marked  by  the  accumulation  of  his 
titles  of  fmperalor ; for  on  tile  column,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  is  described  only  as  Imperalor  for  the  sixth  time,  but 
inscriptions  of  a date  two  years  later,t  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  call  him  Imperalor  for  the  eleventh 
time.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  then  of  this  peaceful 
period  of  nearly  seven  years,  the  events  of  which  we 
are  unable  to  relate  chronologically,  from  the  total  want 
of  all  regular  annals  of  this  reign,  to  offer  a general 
view  of  the  state  of  the  Empire,  ami  of  the  chaructcr  of 
the  Emperor's  Government. 

Ofilieex.  Adopting  the  same  arrougement  which  wc  formerly 
tcrtul  ro'.a-  pursued  in  our  life  of  Augustus,  the  foreign  relations  of 
tiawof  Rome  will  first  claim  our  notice.  And  here  the  picture 

Rume.  which  wc  gave  of  the  state  of  affairs  under  Augustus 

will  require  little  alteration.  Some  acquisitions  of  ter- 
ritory had  indeed  been  made  previous  to  the  recent 
conquests  ofTrujanus  in  Dacia.  Our  own  Island,  after 
having  been  first  conquered  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  subsequently  held  with  a doubtful  grasp  during  the 
last  years  of  Nero,  and  the  Civil  wars  which  followed 
his  death,  had  been  finally  subdued  and  settled  by 
Cn.  Agricola,  whose  merits  have  been  transmitted  to 
posterity,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  by  the  affec- 
tion and  eloquence  of  his  son-ill-law,  Tacitus.  In  the 
other  extremity  of  the  Empire,  Jerusalem  hod  been 
destroyed,  offer  a resistance  such  as  the  Romans  had 
seldom  experienced  from  an  enemy  so  unequal.  Some 
changes  had  taken  place  also,  rather  in  the  nominal 
than  in  the  real  condition  of  countries  J already  in  fact 
subject  to  the  authority  of  Rome,  but  retaining  the 
form  of  an  independent  Government ; and  some  Bar- 
barous Tribes  had  in  the  lapse  of  years  been  more 
effectually  subdued,  or  had  gradually  become  more 
familiarized  to  the  Roman  dominion.  But  still,  as  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Parthian*  and  Germans 
were  the  only  nation*  whom  the  Romans  found  capable 
of  maintaining  a contest  with  them  almost  on  equal 
terms.  The  Parthian  power  was  indeed  somewhat  on 
the  decline,  and  it  was  destined  to  receive  from  Trajanus 
severer  blows  than  it  had  ever  yet  sustained.  But  the 
Germans  were  as  unbroken  as  ever ; nor  lmd  the 
Romans  again  ventured  since  the  defeat  of  Varus  to 

• Grutcr,  Carpus  tnstriptwn,  tom.  i.  p.  247.  Itarton’s  Anti^mOrt 
of Rome,  p.  172. 

+ G ruler,  turn  L p.  240,  and  an  iotciipOon  on  a bridgr  over  (be 
river  Meta'irut,  on  tno  old  Flamiaian  mad,  Iwtwcea  Furio  and  Foa- 
eombrane,  which  w«  copied  o»  the  spot  in  1825. 

J Cappadocia  from  a dependent  Kingdom  had  been  reduced  to  a 
Province  as  early  a*  the  reign  of  Tibenut.  Tacitui,  Annul  ii,  42. 
A part  of  Pont**,  which  mill  waa  governed  by  a Kin*  of  it*  own, 
shared  the  same  fate  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Tacitus.  Hut.  iu.  47 ; 
Eutropim,  in  Stnttu-.  Rhodes,  Lycia,  and  some  other  places,  were  in 
lit?  manner  made  Province*  by  Vespuianua.  Suetouius,  in  t'et- 
potion,  c.  8 ; Eutropuiv,  in  Vtt potion. 


extend  their  frontier  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  title  of  M LMpius 
Gtrrmanicui,  fondly  assumed  by  so  many  Emperor*,  was  TrajaniM 
the  best  proof  that  none  Iiad  fully  deserved  it ; and  v 
that  the  couqucror  of  Germany  was  a*  yet  unborn.  p 

Nothing  then  remains  to  divert  our  attention  from  A D 
the  internal  state  of  the  Empire.  In  our  life  of  Augus-  Qg 
tus,  we  attempted  to  mark  the  easy  steps  by  which  the  ««* 

old  Constitution  had  been  converted  into  a Monarchy,  117. 

by  showing  that  it  contained  within  it  all  the  elements  ju  jnUtl,ai 
of  despotic  power, — while  there  was  enough  of  serv  ility  «at*. 
and  helplessness  in  the  people  at  large  to  moke  them  1-  Of  the 
almost  welcome  as  a relief',  their  exclusion  from  all  G***'0* 
share  in  the  Government,  Our  business  will  now  be m#nt' 


to  delineate  the  Imperial  Constitution  in  it*  matured 
state,  and  to  notice  some  of  those  points  in  which  the 
forms  of  freedom  which  still  subsisted  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  hud  been  since  overthrown.  The  Govern- 
ment was  now  become  an  acknowledged  Monarchy. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  was  but  a sort  of  perpetual 
Dictatorship,  bestowed  by  the  Senate  and  People  on  the 
most  distinguished  Citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  a 
remedy  lor  the  disorders  occasioned  by  so  many  years 
of  Civil  war.  But  the  adoption  first  of  the  sons  of 
Agrippa,  and  afterwards  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  into 
the  Julian  family,  made  it  evident  that  the  new  state  of 
things  was  designed  to  be  perpetual ; and  so  natural  is 
the  notion  of  hereditary  right,  that  even  while  the 
Monarchy  was  thus  recent,  the  succession  was  thought 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  actual  Sovereign  ; and  in 
the  failure  of  his  immediate  descendants,  he  was  allowed 
to  adopt  whomsoever  he  thought  proper,  as  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  Imperial  power.  On  the  death  of 
Augustus,  the  Senate,  by  conferring  all  his  extraordinary 
prerogatives  on  Tiberius,  decreed  in  fact  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  Commonwealth.  The  temporary  reason 
before  assigned,  for  vesting  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  a single  person,  was  now  exchanged  for  one  of 
geueral  and  lasting  application  ; the  disorders  of  the 
Civil  wars  had  been  long  since  repaired  by  the  peaceful 
administration  of  Augustus  ; but  it  was  now  discovered, 
that  the  Empire  was  too  vast  to  be  governed  by  the 
Senate  aud  People,  and  required  the  vigour  and  unity 
of  a Monarchy  ; aud  thus,  until  the  Provinces  should  be 
dismembered,  the  Roman  People  seemed  to  resign  for 
ever  its  old  authority.  The  feeble  attempt  made  by  thf 
Senate  to  resume  the  Government,  after  the  murder  <1 
Caligula,  did  not  last  longer  than  two  days  ; and  from 
that  time,  even  when  the  succession  to  the  Imperial 
power  was  most  disputed,  yet  none  ever  proposed  the 
restoration  of  the  Commonwealth. 


We  have  said,  that  even  Augustus,  when  he  adopted  It  watfar 
Tiberius  a*  his  son,  designed  to  make  him  his  successor  Mo- 
in  the  Empire.  But  the  Throne  was  never  considered  a*  Sun  inih# 
actually  hereditary,  so  that  the  natural  or  adopted  son  umcof  Au- 
asccndcd  it  by  the  right  of  his  birth  whenever  the  death  jpwtu*. 
of  his  father  had  left  it  vacant.  By  the  theory  of  the 
Constitution,  if  we  may  apply  so  noble  a term  to  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Rome,  the  Emperor  was  still 
intrusted  by  the  Senate  with  the  management  of  the 
Republic,  and  each  succeeding  Sovereign  derived  his 
power  according  to  law  solely  from  their  authority.  It 
is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  consent  of  the  Army  was 
legally  necessary  to  the  validity  of  an  election,  although 
in  reality  it  determined  the  whole  transaction.  The 
new  Emperor  was  saluted  as  such  by  the  soldiera,  and 
he  promised  them  a donative  in  return  ; and  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  their  choice  must  have  been 
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Biography,  necessarily  fruitless.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  Army 
— may  have  been  regarded  in  some  measure  as  the  repre- 
F,om  sentative  of  the  People,  and  their  voice  may  have  been 
A>  D-  esteemed  the  sole  remnant  of  the  popular  part  of  the 
old  Constitution.  Hie  Comiiia  no  longer  assembled  for 
. the  election  of  Magistrates  after  the  accession  of  Tibe- 
* rius  ;•  and  although  statutes,  (Lege*,)  and  decrees  of 
the  Commons,  ( Plebiscite ,)  arc  acknowledged  among 
the  sources  of  the  Homan  law,  even  in  the  time  of 
T.  Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius,  yet  the  votes  of  the  Tribes 
in  enacting  laws  as  well  as  in  appointing  Magistrates 
had  become  no  more  than  an  empty  form.f  In  their 
place  the  Constitution*  of  the  Emperor  were  allowed 
to  have  the  force  of  laws.J  and  these  gradually  became 
more  frequent,  ns  the  remembrance  of  free  institutions 
became  in  every  successive  generation  fainter  and 
fainter.  It  may  be  noticed  also,  as  a mark  of  the  more 
avowed  monarchical  character  which  the  Government 
assumed  within  a century  after  the  death  of  the  first 
Emperor,  that  the  title  of  Dommus,  or  Master,  ns  opposed 
to  Slave,  which  Augustus  disclaimed  with  indignation, § 
is  familiarly  bestowed  on  Trajanus  by  his  friend  Pliny, 
even  in  his  private  correspondence  with  him. 

Of  the  1m-  ®ut  the  instrument  by  which  the  Emperors  had  per- 
ptriftl  Law  petroled  the  worst  acts  of  their  tyranny  was  provided 
nfTraaaona.  by  the  new  Imperial  Law  of  Treasons.  Under  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  crime  of  Majestas  leesa  ret  imminuta 
was  held  to  extend  not  only  to  those  actions  which  our 
Law  regards  as  treasonable,  such  as  conspiring  to  levy 
war  against  the  State,  or  joining  the  enemy  in  war,  hut 
to  a great  variety  of  other  offences  of  less  magnitude, 
such  as  rioting,  or  gross  misconduct  in  the  management 
of  a war,  or  the  usurpation  of  the  state  and  authority  of 
a Magistrate  by  any  private  person.  Nor  were  even 
words  always  exempted  from  its  operation,  if  the  story 
told  of  Claudia  be  deserving  of  credit, — who  was  tried, 
during  the  first  Punic  war,  for  a passionate  expression 
uttered  against  the  Peopte,  when  her  carriage  was 
stopped  in  the  streets  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd. 
Whilst  the  Commonwealth  lasted,  however,  the  severity 
of  the  Laws  was  not  amongst  the  prevailing  evils;  and 
although  many  individuals  who  ought  to  have  been 
punished  were  never  brought  to  justice,  no  innocent 
man,  probably,  was  ever  a sufferer  from  the  Law  of 
Treason  as  it  was  then  established.  With  the  Imperial 
Government  new  maxims  and  a new  spirit  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  were  introduced : the  Emperor  was  in- 
vested with  all  the  majesty  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
to  attempt  his  life,||  or  to  levy  war  against  his  authority, 
were  naturally,  as  in  every  Monarchy,  regarded  as  acts 
of  Treason.  But  the  jealousy  of  Augustus,  and  atiil 
more  of  Tiberius,  extended  the  same  appellation  to 
every  thing  that  could  be  construed  into  disrespect  to 
the  person  or  dignity  of  the  Emperor.  Not  only  were 
libels  punishable  with  de&lh.t  and  expressions  adjudged 


• We  have  aid,  “ for  the  election  of  Magistrates,'’  because  tbs 

even  in  tbs  reign  of  Trajanus  assembled  in  tlx  Campmt  Mar- 
tin, to  go  through  the  form  ul  nominatiii;  those  person*  Consuls, 
I’r*etorv  Ate.  who  had  been  previously  chosen  by  the  Senate.  See 
He-.t.rrdus,  lib.  i.  Append,  sec.  65,  and  Crcuzer,  Romttck  Anttqmlal. 
mi:.  126. 

♦ Set  Huso,  f.efrrbuch  der  Grtehichte  der  Romuchm  Rights 
p 611,612.  Edit  1H-24 

t Oaius,  Institution  i.  sec.  5.  Arc  mntfuam  dnhtotmm  fit,  qni*  it 
(»<•.  CmttUmtim  Print* pit'1  legit  aattfM  *bti neat. 
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to  be  libellous,  which  the  worst  despotism  of  modern  M.  Ulphn 
times  would  never  have  attempted  to  question;  but 
even  words  spoken  in  private  society  were  liable  to  the  v 
same  penalty  ; and  it  was  treasonable  to  consult  Astro-  pnni 
logers  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Emperor,*  to  melt  down  or  A D 
sell  a statue  of  an  Emperor  who  had  been  deified,  f to  pg 

take  the  head  off  from  it,{  to  scourge  a slave  or  to  to 

undress  close  to  it,  with  some  other  things  so  mon-  117. 
strous,  that  if  they  did  not  rest  on  good  contemporary 
testimony  we  should  reject  them  as  utterly  incredible. 

The  offence  was  proceeded  against  in  the  same  spirit 
of  tyranny  by  which  it  was  defined : for  persons  held  to 
be  infamous,^  and  whose  evidence  was  not  admissible  in 
other  cases,  were  in  these  received  a*  accusers ; freed 
men  might  impeach  their  Patrons,  and  slaves  their  own 
masters ; both  of  which  acts  the  Romans  regarded  in 
genera]  with  the  utmost  horror;  ond  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  at  least,  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  might  be 
examined  by  torture.  ||  If  condemned,  criminals  of  all 
ranks  were  punished  with  death,  and  those  of  humble  con- 
dition, by  one  of  those  atrocious  distinctions  characteris- 
tic of  the  vilest  tyranny,  were  either  thrown  to  wild  beasts 
or  burned  alive.  The  property  of  the  victim  was  for- 
feited ; and  if  the  charge  extended  to  the  act  of  levying 
war  against  the  Emperor, the  forfeiture  took  place 
even  when  the  accused  died  before  his  triAl,  unless  his 
heirs  could  prove  his  innocence. 

A Law  so  odioua  bred  a race  of  informers  well-fitted 
to  pander  to  its  cruelty.  U nder  the  worst  Emperors 
they  swelled  accordingly  into  a numerous  and  formida- 
ble body,  composed  of  the  vilest  individuals  of  every 
rank,  who  abused  the  confidence  of  private  society  to 
report  some  word  or  action  which  the  Imperial  Law  of 
Treason  rendered  criminal.  Such  a system  rendered 
the  very  name  of  justice  unpopular  ; and  real  crimes 
sometimes  escaped  with  impunity,  or  were  undeservedly 
pardoned  at  the  accession  of  a better  Emperor,  from 
the  universal  hatred  felt  towards  all  prosecutions,** 
and  the  indiscriminate  compassion  entertained  for  all 
who  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  Laws.  Nor  is  it 
amongst  the  least  evils  of  a tyrannical  code,  that  even 
after  it  has  been  mitigated  by  a virtuous  Sovereign, 
there  is  perpetually  danger  of  its  being  again  revived 
in  all  its  horrors  in  some  succeeding  reign.  The 
precedent  of  a bad  example  is  far  more  effectual  in 
countenancing  wickedness,  than  that  of  a good  one  in 
restraining  it;  and  thus,  although  Trajanus  banished 
the  informers,  and  suspended  the  operation  of  the  Law 
of  Treason,  yet  the  race  of  the  one  soon  sprang  up  again, 
and  the  enactments  of  the  other  remained  in  existence 
to  be  again  called  into  action  by  a Commodus  or  a 
Caracal  la. 

It  wen?  unjust,  however,  to  estimate  the  general  cha-  77* 
ractcrof  the  Homan  law  from  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  leoce  of  the 
Majestati * ; or  to  receive  our  impression  of  the  political  Romaa  Law 


• Tacitus,  Annul  lit  22. 

t Digest  xlviii.  Tit.  4.  The  atrocity  of  the  Law  of  Treason  may 
be  estimated  by  the  nature  of  lho*e  act*  which  the  law  vers  thought 
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crimen  A/a/rsfolis  qmi  statuat  Cttsarii  vetmstate  corrwptat  rrficit. 
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• condition  of  the  Homan  people  from  those  tragical 
/ details  with  which  the  Histories  of  these  times  are 
chiefly  filled.  The  Imperial  system  had  been  engrafted 
upon  a free  Constitution,  and  upon  the  laws  of  a free 
People  ; both  of  which  it  entirely  overturned,  wherever 
they  interfered  with  its  own  immediate  interests ; but 
as  the  principles  of  a corrupt  system  will  survive  many 
partial  reforms  of  particular  institutions,  so  although 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  wisdom  at  Rome  had  been 
crippled  ill  many  most  important  points  ill  their  practi- 
cal application,  still  their  existence  was  not  extin- 
guished, and  their  influence  was  even  yet  plainly  per- 
ceptible. The  great  Lawyers  of  the  age  of  the  Anlonines 
passed  hastily  over  the  odious  page  which  contained 
the  Law  of  Treason,  and  delighted  to  fix  their  attention 
on  those  wise  and  liberal  provisions  which  concerned 
the  persons  and  properties  of  citizens  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another,  wherever  the  Government  did  not 
interfere.  From  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  Law  in 
these  points  arose  the  eminent  fame,  so  justly  earned 
by  its  professors  amidst  the  general  decline  of  all  other 
studies.  It  was  here  only  that  the  wisdom  of  better 
times  was  still  practically  useful,  and  might  be  pro- 
fitably emulated  : so  that  talents  and  integrity  naturally 
turned  themselves  to  that  field  which  alone  was  open 
to  their  exertions ; and  when  the  higher  duties  of  a 
Statesman  were  inaccessible  or  neglected,  those  of  a 
Lawyer  were  fulfilled  in  an  enlightened  spirit  which 
later  times  have  been  far  from  imitating. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Imperial  tyranny, 
y which  deluged  Rome  with  blood,  affected  but  little  the 
condition  of  the  Provinces ; and  that  even  at  Rome 
itself,  its  victims  were  principally  chosen  from  the 
highest  classes,  while  the  mass  of  the  community  suf- 
fered from  it  comparatively  nothing.  It  was  indeed  a 
bitter  change  for  Use  Patricians  and  the  Equestrian 
order,  to  have  their  proud  and  luxurious  security 
invaded  by  executioners,  and  to  be  exposed  every  hour, 
at  the  caprice  of  their  tyrant,  to  banishment  or  death. 
But  to  the  Plebeians,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  to  the  slaves,  the  spirit  of  the  Monarchy  w as 
certainly  not  more  insolent  and  oppressive  than  that  of 
the  old  Aristocracy  ; nor  did  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
Cps&rs  ever  produce  such  wide-spreading  misery  as 
the  triumph  of  the  Amtocratical  party  under  Sylla. 
Even  Cicero  had  regarded  the  grant  of  the  ju*  Latii, 
conferred  by  Cttsar  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily,*  as  an 
intolerable  affront  to  the  dignity  of  Rome.  But  now 
the  rights  of  Latin  citizenship  were  enjoyed  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain  ;t  while  the  Gauls  had  received 
the  higher  privilege  of  becoming  Citizens  of  Rome,  J 
and  were  thus  admissible  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  Empire.  These  two  great  countries  were  fast 
acquiring  those  marks  of  intimate  union  with  Italy, 
which  all  the  revolutions  of  after  ages  were  unable  to 
efface.  Gaul,  in  particular,  began  to  lake  a principal 
part  in  the  Civil  wars,  and  entered  into  them  more  with 
the  zeal  of  an  integral  portion  of  the  State,  than  like  a 
Province  contending  merely  for  the  choice  of  masters. 
When  Julius  Vindex  revolted  against  Nero,  his  main 
support  was  in  the  devotion  of  the  people  of  Gaul  to 
his  cause ; and  their  efforts  were  rewarded  by  Galba 


with  the  gift  of  Roman  Citizenship,  and  the  reduction  W Utpiu* 
of  a fourth  part  of  their  taxation  for  ever.  Trajuwu 

But  although  the  Monarchy  did  not  increase  the  t . 

evils  to  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  pr0(O 

Empire  were  liable,  yet  we  must  confess  that  it  did  D_ 
little  to  remove  them.  That  hateful  pride  which  made  9g. 
the  Romans  so  careless  of  the  sufferings  of  those  whom  to 
they  considered  their  inferiors,  was  an  effectual  bar  to  1 17. 
any  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Slaves,  But  it  did 
or  to  check  the  abuses  of  power  when  exercised  only  »o<  rrmo*« 
against  the  poor  and  ignoble.  When  in  the  reign  of ‘j’*  c"^,of 
Nero,*  Pedanius  Secundus  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  Juui'ik,0>0,V* 
slaves,  his  whole  household,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
slaves  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  were  ordered,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  practice,  to  be  put  to  death.  The  populace 
of  Rome,  whose  natural  humanity  had  not  been  quite 
extinguished  by  the  callousness  of  rank  and  wealth, 
rose  in  tumult  to  resist  the  execution.  Upon  this,  the 
case  was  debated  in  the  Senate,  and  C,  Cassius,  the 
most  celebrated  lawyer  of  his  day,  strongly  urged  the 
expediency  of  enforcing  the  sentence.  His  opinion 
was  approved  by  a large  majority;  and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a rescue,  Nero  lined  the  streets  with 
troops,  while  these  four  hundred  human  beings,  most  of 
whom  were  undoubtedly  innocent,  and  amongst  whose 
number  were  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were  led 
to  an  indiscriminate  butchery.  So  also  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  four  thousand  freed  men,t  mostly  Jews  and 
Egyptians,  and  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
practising  the  religious  rites  of  their  respective  countries, 
were  expelled  from  Rome,  and  sent  into  Sardinia  to 
repress  the  banditti  of  that  island  ; a service  which, 
from  the  unhealthinesx  of  the  climate,  was  almost  equi- 
valent to  a sentence  of  death  ; 44  but  if  they  perished," 
says  Tacitus, 44  their  loss  was  of  no  consequence.”  The 
same  pride  showed  itself  in  more  trifling  matters,  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  great  to  the  humbler  classes  of 
society.  The  door  of  a wealthy  and  noble  Roman  was 
crowded  before  day-break  by  visitors  who  came  to  pay 
their  court  to  him;{  and  who,  after  undergoing  the 
most  insolent  treatment  from  his  porter,  were  seldom 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  himself,  but  were 
answered  by  one  of  his  servants  ; or  if  he  did  condescend 
to  see  them,  they  bent  down  to  the  ground  before  him, 
and  kissed  his  hand  with  Oriental  servility.  Hence,  a 
number  of  subordinate  oppressions  were  practised  in 
the  Provinces,  and  especially  in  the  more  inconsiderable 
towns ; so  that  we  read  of  a request  preferred  by  the 
people  of  Juliopolis  in  Bithynia.§  in  the  reign  of 
Trajanus,  to  have  a centurion  resident  among  them  to 
protect  them  from  injury.  The  same  feeling  also  tended 
to  encourage  the  insolence  of  the  army  towards  the 
people,  wherever  they  were  quartered.  Since  Marius 
first  changed  the  character  of  the  legions  by  filling 
them  with  citizens  of  the  poorest  classes,  and  still  more 
since  the  Civil  wars  of  the  two  first  C*»ars,  the  soldiers 
had  learnt  to  regard  themselves  as  a distinct  body  in 
the  nation,  to  whose  superior  merit  and  importance  all 
other  citizens  should  pay  deference.  Then  all  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  army  were  designated  by  the  term 
Pagani,  which  soon  became  used  contemptuously,  and 
thus  iu  itself  afforded  a proof  of  the  undue  supremacy 


* Eput.  ad  .Itharm,  xiv,  12.  Mutt a itht  (Sicm/it)  ('trior,  *eq*e 
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Biogrtpby.  of  those  who  could  venture  to  stigmatize  all  other 
members  of  the  community.  But  their  offensive  beha- 
"""  viour  was  not  confined  to  words ; and  we  learn  from 
History,  no  less  than  from  the  lively  picture  of  the 
Satirist,*  that  the  soldiers  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
personal  violence  to  the  Provincials  and  to  the  Roman 
citizens  of  humble  condition;  nor  did  the  injured  party 
dare  to  seek  for  redress,  lest  he  should  provoke  the 
resentment  of  the  offender's  comrades. 

The  worst  effect  however  of  the  Imperial  dominion 
«e*«  of  the  as  of  that’of  the  Commonwealth,  was  the  helplessness 
People  of  mind  which  a cowardly  policy  taught  it  to  encourage 

brCmro-  amongst  the  people  of  the  Provinces.  It  was  maiu- 
iiitni.  tained  by  Aristotle.t  that  a state  could  not  consist  of  so 
great  a number  as  a hundred  thousand  citizens ; and 
although  we  may  smile  at  the  exaggeration  of  this 
doctrine,  yet  it  was  founded  on  the  justest  notions  of 
the  duties  of  a political  society,  where  all  should  huve 
a common  interest,  and  should  be  keenly  alive  to  the 
welfare  of  each  other,  and  of  the  whole  body.  The 
Greeks,  therefore,  distinguished  In-tween  a State  and  a 
Dominion;  und  it  was  by  the  latter  name,  that  they 
characterised  that  vast  mass  of  countries  yoked  toge- 
ther at  the  time  of  which  wc  arc  treating  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  then  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Empire  were  subjects,  and  not 
citizens;  and  that  activity  and  attention  to  public 
affairs  which  is  the  great  virtue  of  a citizen,  is  most 
unwelcome  to  a Sovereign  when  he  sees  it  in  his 
subjects.  An  enlightened  despot,  like  Trajanus,  is  fre- 
quently desirous  of  promoting  the  good  of  his  People  ; 
but  he  dreads  to  see  them  able  and  zealous  to  promote 
their  own ; not  considering  that  wealth  and  security 
lose  half  their  value  when  they  are  passively  received 
from  another;  ami  that  men  will  dwindle  into  children 
in  understanding  and  energy,  when  they  are  obliged  to 
depend  in  childlike  helplessness  on  the  protection  of 
their  rulers.  It  is  remarkable,  with  whut  exceeding 
suspicion  Trajanua  regarded  every  thiug  like  a prin- 
ciple of  internal  organization  and  self-dependence  in 
the  People  of  his  Empire.  A destructive  fire  had  broken 
out  at  Nicomedia  in  Rithynia,{  and  had  been  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  apathy  of  the  people,  who  looked  on 
without  attempting  to  extinguish  it.  To  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  accidents,  Pliny,  who  was  then  Pro- 
consul of  the  Province,  recommended  the  institution  of  a 
company  of  engineers,  to  consist  of  a hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  who  were  to  have,  we  may  suppose,  a monopoly 
of  the  business  of  firemen,  and  would  know  how  to  act 
with  effect  whenever  their  services  were  wanted.  But 
Trajanus objected  to  the  proposal,  on  the  express  ground, 
that  he  did  not  like  the  principle  of  association,  as  it 
might  lead  to  factions.  On  another  occasion,  the  peo- 
ple of  Amisus  begged  to  be  allowed,  according  to  their 
own  laws,§  to  give  their  Spavin  t or  public  entertainments 
to  the  poorer  classes,  furnished  by  the  subscriptions  of 
the  rich.  Trajanus  consented,  as  Amisus  was  a free 
and  confederate  city,  and  was  governed  by  its  own 
laws ; but  he  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  entertainments 
might  not  be  abused  for  purposes  of  tumult  or  unlawful 
assemblies,  and  he  strictly  forbade  them  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  Province  which  were  more  immediately  suhject 
to  the  Roman  jurisdiction.  In  the  same  spirit,  Plinv, 
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in  a letter  to  the  Emperor,  expresses  his  fears  lest  a M.  I’lpiux 
practice  prevalent  in  his  Province,  of  the  richer  inhabi-  Tr^antw 
taut*  assembling  on  certain  joyful  occasion*  a great  <-r”u,a"* 
number  of  the  common  people,  and  giving  them  a — 
largess  of  one  or  two  denarii  a man,  should  grow  into  A „* 
a means  of  political  influence.  Nor  should  we  omit  (o  yg 
mention,  the  constaut  reference  made  by  the  people  of  to 
the  Provinces  to  the  Government,  when  they  wished  to  117. 
execute  any  public  works  of  ornament  or  utility.  Some- 
times, pecuniary  assistance  is  requested,  at  other  limes 
permission  is  asked  to  devote  a part  of  the  revenue  of  a 
Corporation  to  such  purposes;  or  the  Emperor  is  applied 
to  to  send  surveyors  ami  engineers  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions. I(  seems  a*  if  the  People  had  in  themselves  no 
principle  of  activity,  but  were  taught  on  every  occasion 
to  look  lor  aid  or  for  permission  to  the  Government. 

In  the  reign  of  Trajanus  certainly,  the  Government  was 
sufficiently  ready  to  promote  any  scheme  of  improve- 
ment that  promised  to  be  beneficial ; but  when  other 
Emperors  succeeded,  who  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
disposition  to  forward  such  plans,  the  evil  of  encourag- 
ing helplessness  in  the  People  became  apparent,  and 
when  the  Provinces  were  neglected  by  their  rulers,  they 
had  lost  the  energy*  to  act  for  themselves. 

Wc  have  been  led  insensibly  to  encroach  upon  a 
topic  which  belongs  more  properly  to  a subsequent 
part  of  this  sketch.  But  the  transition,  from  considering 
the  nature  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  People,  U so  faintly  marked,  that  it 
is  difficult  when  speaking  of  the  one  to  forbear  all  men- 
tion of  the  other.  We  now.  however,  propose  to  proceed 
expressly  to  this  second  division  of  our  subject ; aud  to 
illustrate  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Roman  Empire  by  some  notices  on  each  of 
these  following  points:  1st,  the  amount  of  the  national 
wealth,  it*  distribution,  security,  and  the  degree  and 
manner  in  which  it  was  affected  by  the  Government. 

2nd,  the  state  of  Literature,  and  general  knowledge ; and 
3rd,  that  of  Morality,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
including  our  duties  to  God  as  well  as  to  man. 

1.  It  is  probable  that  Agriculture,  at  least  in  the  Of  the  »ut« 
western  Provinces,  had  made  considerable  progress  «gncul- 
since  the  reign  of  Augustus.  We  do  not  mean  that  it turc* 
was  better  understood  than  formerly  in  those  countries 
where  it  had  been  long  since  practised;  but  that  the 
gradual  establishment  of  the  Roman  power  had  diffused 
a knowledge  of  it  amongst  people  to  whom  it  had  been 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  known,  and  from  the  union  of 
so  many  parts  of  the  world  under  one  Government,  the 
natural  productions  of  one  country  were  introduced  into 
another,*  and  a benefit  was  thus  conferred  on  mankind 
which  survived  the  devastations  of  after  ages.  Tho 
wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul  are  spoken  of  in  high 
terms;  f it*  coni  and  flax  were  particularly  noted  ; J and 
different  methods  of  manuring  the  land  were  practised,^ 
which  argue  a state  of  considerable  civilisation.  Even 
Britain,  which  had  been  so  much  more  recently  con- 
quered, bore  mark*  of  the  benefits  which  it  derived  from 
its  connection  with  the  Roman  Empire.  There,  too,  the 
use  of  marl  for  manure  was  familiarly  known,  and  the 
cherry  had  been  already  introduced,  J a fact  deserving 
of  notice,  as  it  shows  that  not  only  the  most  necessary 
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Biography,  articles  of  food,  but  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  comfort 
and  luxury,  found  their  way  into  the  Provinces  very 
From  joon  after  their  conquest.  The  whole  coast  of  Spain  is 
A*  ®*  pronounced  hy  Pliny,*  to  be  the  finest  country  except 
Italy,  with  which  he  was  acquainted ; and  the  list  of 
towns  which  he  has  given  us  in  Lusitania,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Spain,  marks  the  advances  made  by 
those  Provinces  since  the  time  of  Strabo.  We  hear 
much,  it  is  true,  of  the  decay  of  Agriculture  in  Italy 
itself,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  country  seems  to 
have  been  no  more  than  a pleasure-ground  for  the 
Wealthy  Homans,  while  their  farms  for  profit  were  in 
the  Provinces ; but  the  north  of  Italy  must  probably 
be  excepted  from  this  description,  as  its  towns  were 
more  numerous  and  flourishing  than  those  of  the 
south  and  centre,  and  its  inhabitants  were  said  to  re- 
tain a simpler  and  purer  character,  t It  was  probably 
owing  to  the  increased  resources  of  the  western  Pro- 
vinces, that  Rome  was  enabled,  on  one  memorable 
occasion  in  the  reign  of  Trajanus,  \ to  send  large  sup- 
plies of  cent  to  Egypt,  when,  owing  to  an  extraordinary 
drought,  the  Nile  had  not  afforded  its  usual  salutary 
inundation.  This  peaceful  triumph  of  Italy  is  cele- 
brated by  Pliny,  as  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  the 
age  of  Trajanus  ; and  he  extols  the  happy  effects  of  civi- 
lisation, which  had  now  connected  the  most  remote 
countries  together,  and  had  obviated  the  evils  of  an 
accidental  scarcity  in  one  Province,  by  enabling  it  in- 
stantly to  be  relieved  by  the  superfluous  plenty  of 
another. 

Of  com-  To  what  extent  internal  commerce  was  carried  be- 


mere  undistinguishing  desire  of  multiplying  the  num- 
ber cf  citizens,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  general  com- 
plaints which  we  meet  with  of  the  decay  of  the  free  popu-  , 
lotion,  but  by  the  remark  of  Pliny  that  most  * persons 
thought  even  one  child  an  inconvenience  ; and  by  the 
number  of  instances  in  w hich  a successor  to  Ihe  Imperial 
dignity  was  obtained  by  adoption,  because  the  Emperor 
had  no  natural  heir.  We  may  suppose  that  the  east- 
ern Provinces  were  in  this  respect  similarly  circum- 
stanced ; for  their  morals  in  general  were  sufficiently 
licentious;  and  the  unnatural  indifference  of  parents  to 
the  fate  of  their  children  appears  from  one  t of  Pliny's 
letters,  in  which  he  describes  the  foundling*  in  his 
Province  of  Bithynia  as  forming  a numerous  body,  and 
states  that  many  of  them  when  exposed  were  picked  up 
by  persons  who  made  a profit  of  selling  them  for 
slaves.  In  the  western  Provinces,  where  the  physical 
and  moral  character  of  the  people  was  more  favour- 
able to  population,  their  situation  was  that  of  new 
countries,  where  the  inhabitants  have  not  yet  hud  time 
to  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  subsistence. 
We  must  consider  too,  when  calculating  the  comforts 
of  the  Homan  People,  that  the  climate  under  which 
they  lived  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  many  things, 
the  want  of  which  in  the  north  of  Europe  is  a sensible 
privation.  Well-built  houses,  a plentiful  supply  of 
fuel,  and  a large  quantity  of  substantial  food,  were  not 
to  them  objects  of  the  first  necessity.  As  amongst 
their  descendants  at  this  day,  their  principal  enjoy- 
ments were  not  to  be  found  at  home;  and  if  public 
buildings  and  places  of  public  amusement  were  more 


mcrce.  tween  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  form  an  accurate  judgment.  The  more 
general  expressions  of  Historians  are  of  little  value, 
because  they  speak  comparatively  rather  than  abso- 
lutely; and  tio  one  can  doubt,  that  the  activity  of  trade 
under  the  Emperors  must  have  appeared  exceedingly 
great,  when  compared  with  any  former  period  of  His- 
tory. As  to  the  foreign  commerce  which  was  mostly 
carrier  I on  with  Indin,  the  principal  articles  thus  im- 
ported were  silks  and  other  luxuries,  for  which  there 
was  a great  demand  among  persons  of  the  highest 
fortune,  but  they  were  not  used  by  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

CoMlifonaf  It  ■*  sufficiently  clear,  that  a wealthy  Roman  could 
th*  People  command  many  comforts  and  luxuries ; hut  how  far 
*t  Urge  comforts  or  even  necessaries  were  within  the  reach  of 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire,  is  a 
much  more  difficult  and  a more  important  question. 
The  place  of  our  labourers  and  operative  manufac- 
turer!) being  almost  entirely  supplied  by  slaves,  we 
have  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  price  of  labour 
with  that  of  provision,  the  surest  criterion  of  public 
prosperity,  if  the  welfare  of  the  majority  be  justly  re- 
garded us  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  But  it  seems 
probable,  that  the  free  population  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  small  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory ; and  thus,  that  there  was  little  of  that  severe 
distress  which  visits  more  thickly-peopled  countries, 
even  where  their  Moral  and  Political  institutions  are 
far  superior  to  those  of  Rome.  In  Italy  itself,  several 
laws  were  enacted  to  discourage  celibacy,  and  peculiar 
privileges  were  conferred  on  the  father  of  a numerous 
family.  That  these  provisions  were  not  dictated  by  a 


numerous  and  more  magnificent  thanwilltus.it  was 
only  because  the  fewer  wants  of  the  people  obliged 
them  to  a less  unremitting  industry,  and  while  the  sti- 
mulus of  diversion  was  more  easily  procured  in  the  Am- 
phitheatre or  the  Colonnade,  the  neglected  state  of  their 
individual  dwellings  could  be  endured  without  any 
sensation  of  wretchedness. 

Of  the  security  of  property  in  the  Roman  Empire  Of  il* 
we  should  judge  unfavourably,  if  we  compared  it  with  «»dty  of 
the  unrivalled  protection  which  it  actually  enjoys  in  most  P^P^y- 
countries  of  modern  Europe.  Yet  our  ancestors,  less 
than  a century  ago,  would  have  had  little  reason  to 
exult  over  the  Romans ; when  Johnson  might  apply 
with  justice  to  London,  the  picture  drawn  hy  Juvenal 
of  the  outrages  nightly  committed  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  when  highway  robbery  was  constantly  expected 
and  often  experienced  by  every  traveller,  and  a still 
more  audacious  system  of  rapine  was  yet  unscrupu- 
lously practised  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Even 
at  that  period,  however,  we  should  have  been  surprised, 
to  hear  of  such  acts  as  those  noticed  in  one  of  Pliny's 
Letters ; J where  he  mentions  the  total  disappearance 
of  a distinguished  individual  of  the  Equestrian  order 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ocriculura,  that  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  Italy,  about  seventy  miles  from  Rome.  , No 
traces  of  his  tale  were  to  be  discovered,  and  the  same 
thing  had  happened  a short  time  before  to  a citizen  of 
Comum,  when  travelling  homewards  with  a large  sum 
of  money  from  Rome.  To  these  dangers  of  travelling 
must  be  added,  at  least  in  the  Provinces,  the  oppressions 
and  vexations  which  poor  and  humble  men  often  suf- 
fered from  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  and  for 
which  under  most  of  the  Provincial  Governors  they 
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Biography,  could  find  no  redrew.  Hence  Columella  • advises 
those  who  were  purchasing  estates  to  make  themselves 
first  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  their  neighbours ; 
and  he  confirms  his  precept  by  his  own  experience,  as 
one  of  his  neighbours  was  continually  felling  his  trees, 
robbing  his  plantations,  and  carrying  off  his  cattle. 

We  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  Roman 
revenue  in  our  survey  of  the  Empire  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  To  the  account  of  it  there  given  we  have 
little  to  add,  except  to  observe,  that  its  amount  varied 
largely  under  different  Emperors ; that  Galba  for  exam- 
ple lightened  considerably  the  public  burdens,  t while 
Vespasianus  J again  imposed  the  taxes  which  had  been 
taken  off,  and  carried  the  exactions  of  the  Treasury  to 
Ihe  highest  pitch.  The  most  fruitful  sources  of  reve- 
nue, as  far  as  Roman  citizens  were  concerned,  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Julian  and  Papian  Laws,  and  in  the 
legacy  duty  of  five  per  cent,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Trajanus  considerably  moderated.  By  the  former, 
unmarried  men  between  twenty  and  sixty,  $ and  even 
married  men  between  twenty-five  and  sixty  if  they  had 
never  had  any  children,  were  incapable  of  inheriting 
from  any  but  their  nearest  relations,  and  the  property 
bequeathed  to  them  devolved  upon  the  Treasury.  The 
Provincials  were  subject  to  a land  tax  and  poll  tax, 
and  to  those  other  impositions  which  we  have  formerly 
noticed  wh*n  speaking  of  this  subject.  They  were 
besides  burdened  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman 
Magistrates  by  whom  they  were  governed ; and  if  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Proconsul  or  Procurator  were 
provided  for  by  a fixed  sum  raised  for  the  purpose,  yet 
when  they  travelled  through  the  Province,  they  de- 
manded what  they  thought  proper,  for  the  support  of 
themselves  [ and  their  domestic  establishment,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  wherein  they  happened  to 
stop.  Sometimes,  too,  the  Provincial  cities  were  ex- 
pected to  send  a deputation  to  Rome  5 every  year  with 
a loyal  address  to  the  Emperor,  or  to  welcome  their 
Proconsul  on  his  first  arrival  amongst  them.  To  tins 
must  be  added,  the  various  exactions  which  they  oflen 
suffered  from  the  oppression  of  their  Governors ; al- 
though in  the  reign  of  Trajanus  offenders  of  this  kind 
were  frequently  brought  to  trial,  and  sometimes  to 
punishment. 

2.  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion,  that  the 
merits  of  Roman  Literature  even  in  its  most  flourishing 
period  have  been  greatly  overrated ; and  we  believe 
that  a review  of  its  condition  at  the  end  of  the  1st 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  might  tend  to  lessen  our 
wonder  at  the  ignorance  which  afterwards  prevailed 
throughout  Europe.  Our  first  impression  would  pro- 
bably be  highly  favourable : we  meet  with  the  names 
of  a great  many  writers,  whose  reputation  is  even  now 
eminent ; we  know  that  Learning  was  not  only  held  in 
honour  in  the  eastern  Provinces,  where  it  had  been 
long  since  cultivated,  but  that  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and 
Africa  abounded  with  schools  and  orators,  and  that  a 
taste  for  literary  studies  had  been  introduced  even  into 
Britain.  The  names  of  the  most  distinguished  Orators 
at  Rome  were  familiarly  known  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  Empire,**  and  any  splendid  passages  in  their 
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speeches  were  copied  out  by  the  Provincial  students, 
and  sent  down  to  their  friends  at  home  to  excite  their 
admiration,  and  serve  as  models  for  their  imitation. 
Even  the  Roman  Laws,  once  so  cold  and  so  disdainful 
of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,  had  in  some  points 
adopted  a more  conciliating  language;  and  the  pro- 
fession of  a Sophist*  was  a legal  exemption  from  the 
duties  of  a juryman  in  the  Conrentus  or  circuita  of  the 
Provincial  Judges.  The  Age  of  Trajanus  then  had 
greatly  the  advantage  over  that  of  Augustus  in  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  Knowledge,  while  in  the 
comparison  of  individual  writers  the  emiuence  which 
Virgil  and  Horace  attained  in  Poetry  was  at  least 
equalled  by  the  Historical  fame  of  Tacitus.  But  al- 
though Knowledge  was  more  common  than  it  had  been 
u century  before,  still  its  range  was  necessarily  con- 
fined ; nor  before  the  invention  of  printing  could  it 
possibly  be  otherwise.  Pliny  expresses  f his  surprise 
at  hearing  that  there  was  a bookseller's  shop  to  be 
found  at  Lugdun  um  or  Lyons ; yet  this  very  city  had  been 
for  a long  time  the  scene  of  public  recitations  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  which  the  orators  of  Gaul  contended  for 
the  prize  of  eloquence.  Thus,  instead  of  the  various 
clubs,  reading-rooms,  circulating  libraries,  and  book- 
societies,  which  make  so  many  thousands  in  our  day 
acquainted  with  every  new  publication  worthy  of  no- 
tice. it  was  the  practice  of  authors  at  Rome  to  read 
aloud  their  compositions  to  a large  audience  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintance ; and  not  only  Poetry  and 
Orations  were  thus  recited,  but  also  works  ofllistory.i 
To  attend  these  readings  was  often  naturally  enough 
considered  rather  an  irksome  civility  ; they  who  went 
at  first  reluctantly  were  apt  to  be  but  languid  auditors ; 
and  we  all  know,  that  even  to  those  most  fond  of  Lite 
rature,  it  is  no  agreeable  task  to  sit  hour  after  hour  tli« 
unemployed  and  constrained  listeners  alike  to  the  elo- 
queucc  or  dulness,  to  the  sense  or  folly  of  another. 
Tlie  weariness  then  of  the  audience  was  to  be  relieved 
by  the  selection  of  brilliant  and  forcible  passages ; 
their  feelings  were  to  be  gratified  rather  than  their 
understandings;  ami  amidst  the  excitement  of  a 
crowded  hall,  and  an  impassioned  recitation,  there 
was  no  room  for  that  silent  exercise  of  judgment  and 
reflection  which  alone  leads  to  wisdom.  From  this 
habit  then  of  hearing  books  rather  than  reading  them, 
it  was  natural  that  Poetry  and  Oratory  should  be  the 
most  popular  kinds  of  Literature ; and  that  History,  as 
we  have  observed  in  our  notice  of  the  Roman  Histo- 
rians, should  be  tempted  to  assume  the  charms  of 
Oratory,  in  order  to  procure  for  itself  an  audience.  A 
detail  of  facts  cannot  be  remembered  by  being  once 
heard ; and  many  of  the  most  useful  inquiries  or  dis- 
cussions in  History,  however  valuable  to  the  thoughtful 
student,  are  not  the  best  calculated  to  win  the  atten- 
tion of  a mixed  audience,  when  orally  delivered.  The 
scarcity  of  books  therefore,  inducing  the  practice  of 
reading  them  aloud  to  many  hearers,  instead  of  re- 
serving them  for  hours  of  solitude  and  undisturbed 
thought,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  false  luxuriance  of  Literature  at  Rome  in  the 
reigns  of  the  first  Emperors,  and  of  iU  early  and  com- 
plete decay.  We  have  already  noticed  the  unworthy 
ideas  which  the  Romans  entertained  of  its  nature,  and 
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Bicfraphy.  how  completely  they  degraded  it  into  a mere  plaything 
v-**"  of  men’s  prosperous  hours,  an  elegant  amusement,  and 
an  embellishment  of  life ; not  a matter  of  serious  use 
to  individuals  and  to  the  State*  Works  of  Physical 
Science,  and  much  more  such  as  tend  to  illustrate  the 
useful  Arts,  were  therefore  almost  unknown ; so  also 
were  books  of  Travels,  details  of  Statistics,  and  every 
thing  relating  to  Political  Economy.  Had  books  of 
this  description  been  numerous,  it  would  indeed  have 
been  strange  if  the  Roman  Empire  had  afterwards  re- 
lapsed into  ignorance.  The  nations  by  whom  it  was 
overrun  would  readily  have  appreciated  the  benefits  of 
a knowledge  which  daily  made  life  more  comfortable, 
and  nations  more  enlightened  and  more  prosperous:  and 
the  advantages  of  cultivating  the  understanding  would 
have  been  as  obvious  to  men  of  every  condition  in  Rome, 
as  they  are  actually  at  the  present  time  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  America.  As  a proof  of  this  we  may  observe, 
that  the  only  two  kinds  of  really  valuable  knowledge 
which  the  Romans  had  to  communicate  to  their 
northern  conquerors,  were  both  adopted  by  them  with 
eagerness ; we  mean  their  Law,  and  their  Religion, 
The  Roman  Code  found  its  way,  or  rather  retained 
much  of  its  authority  in  the  Kingdoms  founded  upon 
the  mins  of  the  Empire,  and  its  wisdom  imperceptibly 
influenced  the  Law  of  those  countries  which  affected 
most  to  regard  it  with  jealousy  and  aversion.  And 
the  Christian  Religion,  in  like  manner,  survived  the 
confusion  of  the  IVtli  and  Vth  centuries,  and  conti- 
nually exercised  its  beneficent  power  in  ensuring  indi- 
vidual happiness,  and  lessening  the  amouut  of  public 
misery.  If  together  with  these  Rome  could  have 
offered  to  her  conquerors  an  enlarged  knowledge  of 
Nature  and  of  the  useful  Arts,  and  clear  views  of  the 
principles  of  Political  economy,  and  the  higher  Science 
of  Legislation  in  general,  we  need  not  doubt  that  they 
would  have  accepted  these  gifts  also,  and  that  thus 
the  corruption  to  which  her  Law  and  Religion  were  ex- 
posed, would  have  been  in  a great  measure  obviated. 
For  it  is  a most  important  truth,  and  one  which  require* 
at  this  day  to  be  most  earnestly  enforced,  that  it  is  l>. 
the  study  of  facts,  whether  relating  to  Nature  or  to 
Man.  and  not  by  any  pretended  cultivation  of  the 
mind  by  Poetry,  Oratory,  and  Moral  or  Critical  disser- 
tations, that  the  understandings  of  mankind  in  general 
will  be  most  improved,  and  their  views  of  things  ren- 
dered most  accurate.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that 
every  man  has  a fondness  for  knowledge  of  some 
kind ; and  by  acquainting  himself  with  those  facts  or 
truths  which  are  moat  suited  to  his  taste,  he  finds  him- 
self gaining  something,  the  value  of  which  he  can  ap- 
preciate, and  in  the  pursuit  of  which,  therefore,  all  his 
natural  faculties  will  be  best  developed.  From  the 
mass  of  vuried  knowledge  thus  possessed  by  the  seve- 
ral members  of  the  community,  arises  the  great  cha- 
racteristic of  a really  enlightened  Age,  a sound  and 
sensible  judgment ; a quality  which  can  only  be  formed 
by  the  habit  of  regarding  things  in  different  lights,  as 
they  appear  to  intelligent  men  of  different  pursuits  and 
in  different  classes  of  society,  and  by  thus  correcting 
the  limited  notions  to  which  the  greatest  minds  are 
liable,  when  left  to  indulge  without  a corrective  in 
their  own  peculiar  train  of  opinions.  Want  of  judg- 
ment, therefore,  is  the  prevailing  defect  in  all  periods 
of  imperfect  civilisation,  and  in  those  wherein  the 
showy  branches  of  Literature  have  been  forced  by  pa- 
tronage, while  the  more  beneficial  parts  of  Knowledge 


have  been  neglected.  Nor  is  it  to  the  purpose  to  say, 
that  the  study  of  facts  is  of  no  benefit,  unless  we  form 
from  them  some  general  conclusions.  The  disease  of 
the  human  mind  is  impatiently  to  anticipate  conclu- 
sions ; so  little  danger  is  there  that  it  will  be  slow  in 
deducing  them,  when  it  is  once  in  possession  of  pre- 
mises from  which  they  may  justly  be  derived.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  wherever  words  and  striking  images 
are  mainly  studied,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  Rome, 
Man’s  natural  indolence  is  encouraged,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  reason  without  taking  the  trouble  of 
providing  himself  with  the  necessary  materials.  Elo- 
quence, indeed,  and  great  natural  ability,  may,  in  the 
most  favourable  instances,  disguise  to  the  vulgar  the 
shallowness  which  lurks  beneath  them ; but  with  the 
mass  of  mankind  this  system  is  altogether  fatal 
Learning,  in  the  only  shape  in  which  it  presents  itself  to 
their  eyes,  is  to  them  utterly  useless ; they  have  no  de- 
sire to  pursue  it,  and,  if  they  had  such,  their  pursuit 
would  be  fruitless.  They  remain  therefore  in  their 
natural  ignorance;  not  partaking  in  the  pretended 
cultivation  of  their  Age,  and  feeling  no  deprivation 
when  the  ill-rooted  Literature  which  was  the  mere 
amusement  of  the  great  and  wealthy  is  swept  away 
by  the  first  considerable  revolution  in  the  state  of 
society. 

The  decay  of  Learning  then,  which  we  are  called  to 
account  for  is  of  all  things  the  most  readily  explained. 
Unsubstantial  as  it  was,  it  would  have  worn  out  of  it- 
self, as  it  did  at  Constantinople,  even  if  no  external 
violence  had  overwhelmed  it.  Facts  indeed,  whether 
Physical  or  Moral,  are  a food  which  will  not  only  pre- 
serve the  mind  in  vigour,  but  increasing  in  number 
with  every  successive  century,  furnish  it  with  the  means 
of  an  almost  infinite  progress.  But  the  changes  on 
words  and  sentiments  are  soon  capable  of  being  ex- 
hausted ; the  earliest  writers  seize  their  best  and  hap- 
piest  combinations,  and  nothing  is  left  for  their  suc- 
cessors but  imitation  or  necessary  inferiority.  Poetry 
had  fallen  sufficiently  low  in  the  hands  of  Silius  Ita- 
licus,  and  History  in  those  of  Appian  and  Dion  Cas- 
sius; the  Romans  themselves  in  the  reign  of  Trajanus 
acknowledged  their  inferiority  to  their  ancestors  in 
Oratory,  and  in  a few  centuries  more  the  vessel  was 
drained  out  to  the  dregs.  The  great  excellence  of 
Tacitus  is  a mere  individual  instance,  and  we  might  as 
well  ask,  why  Rome  had  produced  no  Historian  of 
equal  merit  before  him,  as  wny  she  produced  none  such 
after  him.  One  other  great  man  had  died  only  a few 
years  before  the  accession  of  Trajanus,  whose  example, 
had  it  been  imitated,  might  have  produced  a great 
revolution  in  the  intellectual  state  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. We  speak  of  the  elder  Pliny,  the  Natural  Histo- 
rian. The  particulars  of  his  life  and  death  recorded  by 
his  nephew,  no  less  than  the  contents  of  his  own  work, 
display  a thirst  after  real  knowledge,  and  an  active  spi- 
rit in  searching  for  it,  by  a personal  study  of  the  great 
book  of  nature,  which  rose  far  above  the  false  views, 
and  the  Literary  indolence  of  his  contemporaries.  But 
he  was  a splendid  exception  to  the  spirit  of  his  Age, 
and  there  arose  none  to  tread  in  his  steps.  Posterity 
were  contented  to  read  his  writings,  rather  than  im- 
prove upon  them  by  imitating  his  example ; and  his 
authority  continued  to  be  quoted  with  reverence  on  all 
points  of  Natural  History,  even  down  to  a period  when 
errors,  which  in  him  were  unavoidable,  could  no  longer 
be  repeated  without  disgrace. 
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Biography.  It  may  be  asked,  however,  why  the  example  of  Pliny 
* was  not  followed,  and  why  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
human  knowledge  were  so  unhappily  neglected.  In 
addition  to  the  cause  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, namely,  the  scarcity  of  books,  the  practice  of 
recitations,  and  the  consequent  discouragement  of  any 
compositions  that  were  not  lively  and  eloquent,  there 
are  several  other  circumstances  which  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  The  natural  indolence  of  man- 
kind and  their  attachment  to  the  old  beaten  track  were 
powerful  obstacles  to  the  improvements  that  were  most 
required  ; and  if  so  many  oeuturie*  elapsed  in  later  time* 
before  the  birth  of  Bacon.  we  need  not  wonder  that  no 
man  of  equal  power*  with  Pliny  arose  at  Rome  between 
the  age  of  Trajamis  and  the  fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire. We  must  consider  also  the  general  helplessness 
of  mind  produced  by  such  a Government  as  that  of 
Rome;  which,  while  it  deprived  men  of  the  noblest 
field  for  their  exertions, — a participation  direct  or  in- 
direct ill  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation, — 
did  not,  like  some  modern  Despotisms,  encourage  ac- 
tivity of  another  kind,  by  its  patronage  of  manufactures 
and  commerce.  If  we  ask,  further,  w hy  commerce  did 
not  thrive  of  itself  without  the  aid  of  the  Government, 
and  why  the  internal  trade  kept  up  between  the  dif- 
ferent part*  of  an  Empire  so  admirably  supplied  with 
the  means  of  mutual  intercourse  was  not  on  a scale  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  the  answer  i»  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  habits  of  the  nations  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  w hich,  with  some  exceptions,  have  never  been 
addicted  to  much  commercial  enterprise,  and  much 
more  to  the  want  of  capital  amongst  private  indivi- 
duals, and  the  absence  of  a demand  for  distant  com- 
modities amongst  the  People  at  large,  owing  to  their 
general  poverty.  The  enormous  sums  lavished  by  the 
Emperors  and  possessed  by  some  of  the  Nobility,  or 
by  fortunate  individuals  of  the  inferior  classes,  have 
provoked  the  scepticism  of  many  modem  readers,  as 
implying  a mass  of  wealth  in  the  Roman  Empire 
utterly  incredible.  They  rather  show  how  unequally 
property  was  distributed ; an  evil  of  very  long  standing 
at  Rome,  and  aggravated  probably  by  the  merciless 
exactions  of  many  of  the  Emperors,  who  seemed  lite- 
rally unsatisfied  so  long  as  any  of  their  subjects  pos- 
sessed any  thing.  The  Indian  trade,  which  furnished 
articles  of  luxury  for  the  consumption  of  the  Great, 
was  therefore  in  a flourishing  condition ; but  not  so 
that  internal  commerce  in  articles  of  ordinary  comfort, 
which  in  most  countries  of  modem  Europe  i*  carried 
on  with  such  incessant  activity.  Where  trnde  is  at  a 
low  ebb,  the  means  of  communication  between  differ- 
ent countries  are  always  defective ; and  hence  there 
exists  undisturbed  a large  amount  of  inactivity  and 
ignoranec,  and  a necessarily  low  state  of  Physical 
Science  and  the  study  of  Nature.  So  that  from  all 
these  causes  together,  there  would  result  that  effect  on 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
wc  have  described  as  so  unfavourable. 

Of tl»  moral  From  this  unsatisfactory  picture  we  turn  with  dc- 

»utr  of  the  light  to  the  contemplation  of  a promise  and  o;  x par- 
tial beginning  of  Moral  improvement,  such  as  Rome 
had  never  seen  before.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
need  that  there  was  for  such  a reform,  except  to  ob- 
serve, that  there  can  be  no  better  proof  of  a degraded 
state  of  Morals,  than  the  want  of  natural  affection  in 
parents  towards  their  offspring ; and  that  the  practice 


Empire. 


of  infanticide,*  or  that  of  exposing  children  soon  after  M.  Hpim 
their  birth,  together  with  tl  t fact  that  Trajanus  found 
it  necessary  to  provide  for  five  thousand  children  at  the  v^f>u'  uvy 
public  expense,  anti  that  Pliny  imitated  his  example  on 
a smaller  scale  in  his  own  town  of  Cotnum,  sufficiently  A D 
show  how  greatly  parents  neglected  their  most  natural  9^ 
duty.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  younger  Pliny,  t* 
a m in  by  no  means  destitute  of  virtue,  could  not  only  117 
write  and  circulate  indecent  verses,  but  deliberately  . 
Justify  himself  for  having  doneso.t  Yet,  with  all  this, 
the  writings  of  Epictetus  and  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  " ** 
if  we  may  include  the  latter  in  a review  of  the  reign  of 
Trajanus,  present  a far  purer  and  truer  Morality  than 
the  Romans  had  yet  been  acquainted  with  from  any 
Heathen  pen.  The  Providence  of  God,  the  gratitude 
which  we  owe  him  for  all  his  gifts,  and  the  duty  of 
submission  to  hi*  will,  arc  prominently  brought  for- 
ward ; while  the  duties  of  man  to  man,  the  claims 
which  our  neighbours  have  upon  our  constant  exer- 
tions to  do  them  service,  and  the  excellence  of  abstain- 
ing from  revenge  or  uncharitable  feelings,  are  enforced 
w ith  far  greater  earnestness  than  in  the  writings  of  the 
older  riiiloHophers.  We  cannot,  indeed,  refuse  to  ad-  lueacel- 
mirc  the  noble  effort  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy  to  release  l®®1'**** 
mankind  from  the  pressure  of  Physical  Evil,  and  to 
direct  their  minds  with  undivided  affection  to  the  pur- 
suit of  Moral  Good.  When  the  prospect  beyond  the 
grave  was  all  durkness,  the  apparently  confused  scene 
of  human  life  could  not  but  perplex  the  best  and 
wisest ; sickness,  loss  of  friends,  poverty,  slavery,  or 
an  untimely  death,  might  visit  him  who  hod  laboured 
most  steadily  in  the  practice  of  Virtue;  and  even  Aris- 
totle himself  J is  forcer!  with  his  own  hands  to  destroy 
the  theory  of  happines . which  he  had  so  elaborately 
formed,  by  the  confession  that  the  purest  virtue  might 
be  so  assailed  with  external  evil*  that  it  could  only 
preserve  its  j>os*c*sor  from  absolute  misery.  The 
Stoics  assumed  a bolder  language,  and  strove  with  ad- 
mirable firmness  to  convince  reluctant  nature  of  it* 
truth.  Happiness,  a*  they  taught,  was  neither  un- 
attainable by  Man,  nor  dependent  on  external  circum- 
stances; the  Providence  of  God  had  not,§  according 
to  the  vulgar  complaint,  scattered  Good  and  Evil  indis- 
criminately upon  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked ; the 
gifts  and  the  deprivations  of  fortune  were  neither  good 
nor  evil ; and  all  that  was  really  good  was  Virtue,  all 
that  was  really  bad  was  Vice,  which  were  respectively 
chosen  by  men  at  their  own  will,  and  so  chosen  that 
the  distribution  of  happiness  and  misery  to  each  was 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  own  deserving*.  But  as  it 
was  not  possible  to  attain  to  this  estimate  of  external 
thing*  without  the  most  severe  discipline,  the  Stoics 
taught  their  disciples  to  desire  nothing  at  all,||  till  they 
had  so  changed  their  unture  a*  to  desire  nothing  but 
what  was  really  go<»d.  In  the  same  way,  they  incul- 
cated an  absence  of  all  feelings,  in  order  to  avoid  sub- 


* It  sot  th«  prevalence  of  infanticide  among  the  Roman*  indicated 
by  the  observation  which  Tacitus  make*  concerning  the  Jew*  t 
Hi*i.  x.  ft, — 'Angmdtr  mttlUlurlim  cmuutitmr.  Aina  ******  fuitm- 
tfHn/fi  rr  Hf/at.  And,  again,  he  ray*  the  same  thing  of 

the  Germans,  Gcrmwn.  19, — .Vmmmtm  tdi rronm  mu/  fuem- 

yifim  cx  agm%n*  mrrnrc,  /lagifium  habttur. 

f Eft* af  iv  14  ; v.  3. 

{ Ethic.  .Virawir*.  1.  10 p*U  nitwin  yiW  £•  i 
*i>  pit  ***•*!  yt,  it  f rvrmtt  wiArrtrn. 

{ Epictetus,  Emchindvm,  3b.  ||  Ibid.  7. 
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Bioftaphy.  jeering  ourselves  to  any  other  power  than  that  of 
Reason.  When  our  friends  were  in  distress,*  we  might 
*,ron*  appear  outwardly  to  sympathize  with  their  sorrow,  but 
A*  u we  were  by  no  means  to  grieve  with  them  in  heart ; a 
parent  should  not  be  roused  to  punish  his  son.t  for  it 
j l.°_  was  better  that  the  son  should  turn  out  ill,  than  that 
the  father  should  be  diverted  from  the  care  of  his  own 
mind  by  his  interest  for  another.  Death  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  common  lot  of  all,|  and  the  frailty  of 
our  nature  should  accustom  us  to  view  it  without  sur- 
prise and  alarm.  In  itself  it  must  be  an  extinction 
of  being.4  or  a translation  to  another  state,  still 
equally  under  the  government  of  a wise  and  good 
Providence ; it  could  not  then  be  justly  an  object  of 
fear,  and  our  only  care  should  be  to  wait  for  itscoming 
without  anxiety,  and  to  improve  the  time  allotted  to 
us  before  its  arrival,  whether  it  were  but  a day  or  half 
a century. 

Ft*  imprr-  Such  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  Philosophers 

lections.  of  the  Age  of  Trajanus  ; and  assuredly  it  must  be  a 
strange  blindness  or  unchari tableness  that  can  refuse 
to  admire  them.  He  can  entertain  but  unworthy 
notions  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  who  is  afraid  lest  the 
wisdom  of  Man  should  rival  it.  The  Stoic  Philosophy 
was  unfitted  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature ; its 
contempt  of  Physical  Evil  was  revolting  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  and  was  absolutely  unattainable  by 
persons  of  delicate  bodily  constitutions;  and  thus, 
generally  speaking,  by  one-half  of  the  human  race, 
and  particularly  by  that  «ex  which  under  a wiser  disci- 
pline has  been  found  capable  of  attaining  to  such  high 
excellence.  Above  all,  it  could  not  represent  God  to 
Man  under  those  peculiar  characters,  in  which  every 
affection  and  faculty  of  our  nature  finds  its  proper 
object  and  guide.  There  are  many  passages  in  the 
works  of  Epictetus  and  M.  Antoninus,  in  which  His 
general  Providence  and  ourdutles  towards  Him  are  forci- 
bly declared  ; still  He  seems  to  be  at  the  most  no  more 
than  a pnrt  of  their  system,  and  that  neither  the  most 
striking,  nor  the  most  fully  developed.  But  in  order 
to  make  us  like  Him,  it  was  necessary  that  in  all  our 
views  of  life,  in  our  motives,  in  our  hopes,  and  in  our 
affections,  God  should  be  all  in  all ; that  he  should  be 
represented  to  us,  not  as  He  is  in  Himself,  but  as  he 
stands  related  to  i/jt, — as  our  Father,  and  our  Saviour, 
and  the  Author  of  all  our  goodness  ; in  those  charac- 
ters, in  short,  under  which  the  otherwise  incomprehensi- 
ble Deity  has  so  revealed  himself  as  to  be  known  and 
loved,  not  only  by  the  strongest  and  wisest  of  his 
creatures,  but  also  by  the  weak  and  the  ignorant. 

One  gTeat  defect  in  the  ancient  systems  of  Philosophy 
was  their  want  of  authority.  It  was  Opinion  opposed 
to  Opinion,  and  thus  the  disputes  of  the  several  Sects 
6eemed  incapable  of  ever  arriving  at  a decision.  Plain 
men,  therefore,  were  bewildered  by  the  conflicting 
pretensions  of  their  teachers,  when  they  turned  to  seek 
some  relief  from  the  utter  folly  and  worthlessness  of 
the  popular  Religion.  So  that  a large  portion  of  man- 
kind were  likely  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Lucian, | to 
regard  with  contempt  all  the  high  discussions  of  the 
Philosophers  relating  to  the  end  and  principle  of  our 
being,  and  to  think  only  of  the  present,  bestowing 
serious  thoughts  upon  nothing,  and  endeavouring  to 


• Kpirtetw,  EmcAiriJ.  22.  t lMd.  16. 

J M.  Antoninus,  lit.  3 ; i*.  32.  43.  $ Ibid,  vii  32. 

|J  iVrrywMN/e*,  p.  166. 


pass  through  life  laughingly.  Something,  too,  must  be 
ascribed  not  only  to  tbe  discordant  opinions  of  the 
Philosophers,  but  to  their  reputed  dishonesty  ; and  the 
suspicion  which  attached  to  them  of  turning  Morality 
into  a trade.  Their  temptations  were  strong,  and  such 
as  we  have  Been  even  the  teachers  of  Christianity 
unable  often  to  resist.  In  an  Age  of  ignorance,  just 
made  conscious  of  its  own  deficiencies,  any  Moral  and 
intellectual  superiority  is  regarded  with  veneration ; 
and  when  the  Sophists  professed  to  teach  men  the  true 
business  of  life,  they  found  many  who  were  eager  to 
listen  to  them.  Then  followed  an  aggravation  of  the 
evils  of  popular  preaching  under  another  name  : the 
Sophists  aspired  to  be  Orators  ns  well  as  Moralists; 
and  their  success  would  depend  as  much  on  their 
eloquence  and  impressive  delivery,  as  on  the  soundness 
of  their  doctrines.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Empire 
their  ascendency  was  great ; and  if  the  story  of  Phi- 
lostratus  be  true,*  tbe  Philosophers  in  Egypt  formed 
as  considerable  a body,  and,  during  the  stay  of  Vespa- 
sianus  at  Alexandria,  claimed  the  right  of  advising 
Princes  as  boldly,  as  the  Romish  Clergy  of  a later 
|>criod  have  done.  With  these  means  of  influence,  and 
the  consequent  temptation  to  abuse  it,  the  Sophists 
were  without  that  organization  and  discipline,  which 
in  the  Christian  Church  preserved  the  purity,  or  checked 
the  excesses  of  individual  teachers;  and  not  being 
responsible  to  any  one  for  their  conduct,  they  were 
less  scrupulous  in  avoiding  censure.  The  same  want 
of  organization  prevented  them  from  acting  in  concert 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  from  directing 
their  attention  on  a regular  system  to  all  classes  of  the 
community  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  So- 
phists were  no  Missionaries,  and  poor  or  remote  districts, 
which  could  tempt  neither  their  cupidity  nor  their 
ambition,  derived  little  advantage  from  their  know- 
led*.. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Christian  Religion 
had  grown  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  must  have 
produced  effects  on  the  character  and  happiness  of 
individuals,  fur  greater  than  the  common  details  of 
History  will  allow  us  to  estimate.  If  our  sole  infor- 
mation were  derived  from  Pliny's  famous  Letter,  we 
must  yet  be  struck  with  the  first  instance  in  Roman 
History  of  a society  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
highest  virtues  those  of  piety,  integrity,  and  purity,  and 
embracing  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  conditions. 
Such  a project  was  indeed  a complete  remedy  for  the 
prevailing  faults  of  the  times : it  promised  not  only  to 
teach  goodness,  but  actively  to  disseminate  it ; and  to 
do  away  those  degrading  distinctions  between  slaves 
and  freemen,  and  even  between  men  and  women, 
which  hail  so  limited  the  views  of  the  Philosophers  in 
their  plans  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  Of  all 
subjects  for  History  none  would  be  so  profitable  as  the 
fortunes  of  ihe  Christian  society  ; to  trace  the  various 
causes  which  impeded  or  corrupted  its  operations,  and 
to  bring  at  the  same  time  fully  into  view,  that  vast 
amount  of  good  which  its  inherent  excellence  enabled 
it  still  to  effect,  amidst  all  external  obstacles  and  inter- 
nal corruptions.  We  think  that  its  friends  have  not 
rightly  understood  the  several  elements  which  have 
led  to  ita  partial  failure,  while  we  are  certain  that  its 
enemies  can  never  appreciate  its  benefits.  But  we  must 
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Biography.  not  cnter  upon  this  most  inviting  field  at  present ; and 
from  the  long;,  but  very  imperfect  survey  which  we 
have  attempted  to  give  of  the  state  of  the  Empire,  we 
gg  ' must  at  last  return  to  the  History  of  Trajanus,  and 
tM*  hasten  to  conclude  this  memoir,  after  we  have  briefly 
H7  noticed  the  character  of  his  individual  Government, 
and  his  expedition  into  the  East. 

Of  i tie  The  highest  spirit  of  a Sovereign  is  to  labour  to 

bring  his  Government,  in  every  point  of  view,  as  nearly 
a rijiTuj.  R9  pOS(lj|jje  (0  m stale  of  absolute  perfection  ; his  next 
highest  praise,  is  to  administer  the  system  which  he 
finds  established,  with  the  greatest  purity  and  liberality. 
This  glory  was  certainly  deserved  by  Trajanus  ; and 
although  he  never  thought  of  amending  some  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  times,  yet,  as  far  as  his  people  had 
suffered  from  the  direct  tyranny  and  wastefulness  of 
former  Governments,  his  reign  was  a complete  relief ; 
and  we  can  easily  account  for  the  warm  affection  with 
which  his  memory  was  so  long  regarded  in  »Aer  ages. 
He  pleased  the  Romans  by  observing  many  of  the 
forms  of  a free  Constitution  ; nor  ought  we  to  suspect 
that  in  so  doing  he  was  actuated  by  Policy  only,  for  he 
was  quite  capable  of  feeling  the  superior  dignity  of  the 
Magistrate  of  a free  people  to  that  of  a Tyrant;  and 
he  most  probably  spoke  from  his  heart,  when  on  pre- 
senting the  sword  to  the  Prwfcct  of  the  Pnetorian 
guards,  he  desired  him  to  use  that  weapon  in  his  ser- 
vice so  long  as  he  governed  well,  but  to  turn  it  against 
him  if  ever  he  should  abuse  his  power.*  There  is 
the  same  spirit  observable  in  his  conduct  during  his 
third  Consulship : as  soon  as  he  had  been  elected,  he 
walked  up  to  the  chair  of  the  Consul  w ho  presided  at 
the  Comitia  ; and  whilst  he  stood  before  it,  the  Consult 
without  rising  from  his  seat,!  administered  to  him  the 
usual  Consular  oath,  that  he  would  discharge  his  office 
faithfully.  And  when  his  Consulship  had  expired,  he 
again  took  an  oath,}  that  he  had  done  nothing,  during 
the  time  that  he  had  held  it,  which  was  contrary  to  Law. 
These  professions  of  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his 
People  were  well  verified  by  his  actions.  His  sup- 
pression of  the  informers ; his  discouraging  prosecu- 
tions under  the  Lrges  Majrslatis  ; his  relaxation  of  the 
tax  on  inheritances ; and  the  impartiality  with  which 
he  suffered  the  law  to  take  its  course  against  his  own 
Procurators,  when  they  were  guilty  of  any  abuse  of 
power,  were  all  real  proofs  of  his  sincerity  ; and  they 
were  not  belied  by  any  subsequent  measures  at  a later 
period  of  his  reign.  The  causes  which  were  brought 
before  himself  immediately,  he  tried  with  fairness  and 
attention  ;§  and  it  was  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
when  Eurythmus,  one  of  his  freed  men  and  Procurators, 
was  implicated  in  a charge  of  tampering  with  a Will, 
and  the  prosecutors  seemed  reluctant  to  press  their 
accusation  against  a person  so  connected  with  the 
Emperor,  that  he  observed  to  them,  “ Eury  thmus  is 
not  a Polyclctus,”  (one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Nero’s 
freedmen  and  favourites,)  “ nor  am  I a Nero.”  In  his 
care  of  the  Provinces,  and  in  his  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions to  him  by  the  younger  Pliny  when  Proconsul  of 
Bithynin,  he  manifested  a love  of  justice,  an  attention 
to  the  comforts  of  the  People,  and  a minute  know- 
ledgc  of  the  details  of  the  administration,  which  are 
rilost  highly  creditable  to  him.  It  is  mentioned,  too, 


that  he  was  very  careful  in  noticing  the  good  conduct  llpioe 
of  the  officers  employed  in  the  Provinces  ;•  and  con-  Trjy,;w“ 
sidered  the  testimonials  of  regard  given  by  a Province 
to  its  Governor,  as  affording  him  a just  title  to  higher  — 
distinctions  at  Rome.  The  materials  for  the  History  of  A 0 
this  reign  are  indeed  so  scanty,  that  we  know  scarcely  gg 

any  thing  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  men  who  to 
were  most  distinguished  under  it,  nor  can  we  enliven  117. 
our  narrative  with  many  of  those  Biographical  sketches, 
which  by  bringing  out  individuals  in  a clear  and  strong 
light,  illustrate  most  happily  the  geuerml  picture  of  the 
age.  But  C.  Plinius  Secundus,  whom  Trajanus  made 
Proconsul  of  Bithynia,  affords  one  memorable  excep- 
tion ; and  we  gladly  seize  this  opportunity  to  bestow 
some  particular  notice  on  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  who  lived  in  these  times. 

C.  Plinius  Cecilius  Secundus  was  born  at  or  near 
Comum,  about  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  or  ' uooS,f- 
a.  n.  61.  His  mother  was  a sister  of  C.  Plinius,  the 
Natural  Historiau;  and  as  he  lost  his  father  at  an 
early  period,  he  removed  with  her  to  the  house  of  his 
uncle,  with  whom  he  resided  for  some  years,  and  was 
adopted  by  him,  and,  consequently,  assumed  bis  name 
in  addition  to  his  parental  one,  Cwcilius.  He  appears 
to  have  been  of  a delicate  constitution,  and  even  in  his 
youth  to  have  possessed  little  personal  activity  and 
enterprise  ; for  at  the  time  of  the  famous  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  when  he  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen, 
he  coutinued  his  studies  at  home,  and  allowed  his 
uncle  to  set  out  to  the  mountain  without  him.  In 
Literature,  however,  he  made  considerable  progress, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  those  times  : he  composed 
a Greek  Tragedy  when  he  was  only  fourteen.!  and  wrote 
Latin  verses  on  several  occasions  throughout  his  life  ; 
he  attended  the  Lectures  of  Quinctilianus,}  and  some 
other  eminent  Rhetoricians,  and  assiduously  cultivated 
his  style  as  an  elegant  writer  and  an  Orator.  In  this 
latter  capacity  he  acquired  great  credit,  and  to  this 
cause  he  was  probably  indebted  for  his  Political  ad- 
vancement. lie  went  through  the  whole  succession  of 
public  offices  from  that  of  Quaxtor  to  the  high  dignities 
of  Consul  and  Augur,  and  was  so  esteemed  by  Trajanus 
as  to  be  selected  by  him  for  the  Government  of  Bithy- 
nia, because  there  were  many  abuses  in  that  Proviuce, 
which  required  a man  of  ability  and  integrity  to  remove 
thcm.§  The  trust  so  honourably  committed  to  him  he 
seems  to  have  discharged  with  great  fidelity  ; and  the 
attention  to  every  branch  of  his  duties,  which  his 
Letters  to  Trajanus  display,  is  peculiarly  praiseworthy 
in  a man  of  sedentary  habits,  and  accustomed  to  the 
enjoyments  of  his  villas,  and  the  stimulants  of  Literary 
glory  at  Rome.  His  character  as  a husband,  a master, 
and  a friend,  was  affectionate,  kind,  and  generous;  he 
di  played  also  a noble  liberality  towards  his  native 
town  Comum,  by  forming  a public  library  there,  and 
devoting  a yearly  sum  of  300,000  sesterces  forever  to 
the  maintenance  of  children  bom  of  free  parents  who 
were  Citizens  of  Comum.  A man  like  Plinius,  of  con- 
siderable talents  and  learning,  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  and  of  an  amiable  and  generous  disposition, 
was  sure  to  meet  with  many  friends,  and  with  still 
more  who  would  gratify  his  vanity  by  their  praises  and 
apparent  admiration  of  his  abilities.  But  as  a writer 
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he  has  done  nothing  to  entitle  him  to  a very  high 
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Kojrtpby.  place  in  the  judgment  of  posterity.  His  Panegyric 
of  Trajanus  belongs  to  a class  of  compositions,  the 
^runi  whole  object  of  which  was  to  produce  a striking  effect, 

*' D‘  and  it  must  not  aspire  to  any  greater  reward.  It  is 

y^’  ingenious  and  eloquent,  but  by  its  very  nature  it  gives 

I j7  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties  of  the 

mind,  nor  will  its  readers  derive  from  it  any  more  sub- 
stantial benefit  than  the  pleasure  which  a mere  elegant 
composition  can  afford.  His  Letter*  are  valuable  to  us, 
as  all  original  Letters  of  other  times  must  be,  because 
they  necessarily  throw  much  light  on  the  period  ut  which 
they  were  written.  But  many  of  them  are  ridiculously 
studied,  and  leave  the  impression,  so  fatal  to  our  inter- 
est in  the  perusal  of  such  compositions,  that  they  were 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  publication.  In 
short,  the  works  of  Plinius,  compared  with  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries,  seem 
to  us  greatly  to  confirm  the  view  which  we  have  taken 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  Literature  of  this  period,  and  of 
the  unworthy  notions  which  were  entertained  of  its 
proper  excellence. 

The  Easter*  I*  was  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tra- 
emdjtioo  janus,  after  a peaceful  period  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
•fTrsjuas.  that  war  again  broke  out  in  the  East,  and  the  Roman 
and  Parthian  Empires  became  involved  in  direct  hosti- 
lities with  each  other.  We  are  neither  acquainted  with 
the  causes  of  the  quarrel,  nor  with  the  precise  period 
of  its  commencement ; but  we  are  merely  told,  that  the 
chief  operations  of  the  first  campaign  consisted  in  the 
capture  of  Nisibi*  and  Bat  mb*  towns  of  Mesopota- 
mia, and  that  for  these  successes,  the  Senate  bestowed 
on  the  Emperor  the  title  of  Parthictu.  Nisibi*  is  a 
name  which  often  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  subse- 
quent wars  between  Rome  and  Persia ; and  Batnte  was 
a Macedonian  colony,!  and  the  seat  of  a celebrated 
fair,  held  annually  in  the  month  of  September,  to 
which  there  was  a general  resort  of  merchants  for  the 
purchase  of  commodities  of  India,  China,  and  other 
parts  of  llie  East.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  Tra- 
janus  returned  to  Antioch,  and  during  his  stay  in 
that  city  it  was  visited  by  a most  fatal  earthquake, 
which  lasted  for  several  days,  and  destroyed  a vast 
multitude  of  persons  of  every  condition ; Trajanus 
himself,  it  is  said,  escaping  with  difficulty  from  the 
ruin  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  residing.^  The 
next  campaign  presents  us  with  a series  of  rapid  and 
short-lived  conquests,  such  as  the  East  has  often  wit- 
nessed. It  appears  that  the  moment  was  happily 
chosen,  for  the  Parthian  Monarchy  was  torn  by  intes- 
tine contests,  and  was  unable  to  offer  any  resistance ; so 
that  the  advance  of  the  Roman  troops  was  a trium- 
phant progress,  and  they  crossed  the  Tigris,  overran 
Adiabene,  were  gratified  by  visiting  Babylon  as  con- 
querors, and  finally  took  Ctcriphon,  the  Capital  of 
the  Parthian  Empire.  Trajanus,  elated  with  these  suc- 
cesses, and  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander  while  he 
traversed  the  countries  which  hod  been  the  scene  of 
his  exploits,  descended  the  Tigris  to  its  mouth,  to 
behold  the  Persian  Gulf ; and  it  is  said,  that  seeing 
there  a vessel  ready  to  sail  for  India,  he  exclaimed  that 
if  he  were  a younger  man  he  would  carry  his  arms 
against  the  Indians.  But  on  his  return  from  the  sea 
coast  to  Babylon,  he  learned  how  sudden  are  the  vicis- 
situdes of  Asiatic  warfare.  While  he  had  been  dream- 

• Dion  Caisiiw,  IniH.  78 J. 
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ing  of  the  invasion  of  India,  his  conquests  of  the  pre-  M.  k'Jpin* 
ceding  year  were  vanishing  from  his  grasp.  As  soon  Trajanu* 
as  the  immediate  terror  of  his  army  was  withdrawn,  n"'  >u~ 
the  countries  which  he  had  overrun  shook  off  the  yoke, 
and  Nisibi*,  amongst  other  places,  either  drove  out  or  A>  D_ 
reduced  the  Roman  garrison,  and  recovered  its  inde-  99 
pendence.  Nor  were  the  efforts  of  Trajanus  as  success-  u, 
ful  as  they  had  been  iu  the  preceding  summer.  Nisibi 1,  117. 

indeed,  was  retaken,  and  the  Emperor  enjoyed  the 
empty  glory  of  giving  away  the  Crown  of  Parthia  to 
a Prince  whom  Dion  Cassius  calls  Parthumaspates, 
and  whose  reign  was  likely  to  last  no  longer  than 
whilst  the  Romans  were  at  hand  to  protect  him.  But 
Maximus,  a man  of  Consular  rank,  on  whom  Trajanus 
had  bestowed  the  command  of  a separate  army,  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  Mesopotamia ; and  Trajanus 
himself  closed  the  campaign  with  disgrace,  after 
having  lost  a great  number  of  men  in  a fruitless  siege 
of  JIatra,*  a small  town  of  Mesopotamia,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a desert,  and  protected  by  the  utter  bar- 
renness of  the  country  around  it,  and  the  scarcity  of 
fresh  water.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  Romans 
fell  back  into  Syria,  with  the  hope  of  renewing  their 
invasion  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  following  Spring; 
hut  Trajanus  was  seized  with  a lingering  illness,  which  Hi*  sick- 
obliged  him  to  resign  all  thoughts  of  taking  the  com-  ntw* 
mand  in  person  ; and  he  wished,  therefore,  to  return 
himself  to  Rome,  leaving  the  anny  to  the  care  of 
.Elius  Hadrianus,  a native  of  the  Spanish  town  of  Italica 
in  which  he  had  himself  been  born,  and  who  had 
married  his  niece.  As  he  had  no  children,  the  slate 
of  his  health  excited  great  anxiety  as  to  the  person 
whom  he  would  adopt  as  his  successor,  and  his  wife 
Plotina  is  said  to  have  used  all  her  influence  in  favour 
of  Hadrianus  ; but  it  was  generally  believed  that  she 
could  never  persuade  her  husband  to  adopt  him,  and 
that  the  instrument  which  she  produced,  and  sent  to 
Hadrianus  at  Antioch  immediately  before  the  death  of 
Trajanus,  was,  in  reality,  a forgery  of  her  own.  It  was 
known,  at  least,  that  site  was  present  with  the  Empcrpr 
when  he  died,  and  that  she  took  care  that  no  particulars 
of  his  illness  should  transpire,  but  such  as  she  chose  her- 
self to  circulate.  Trajanus  died  at  Selinus  in  Cilicia, t And  death, 
in  the  month  of  August,  a.  d.  117,  after  a reign  ot 
nineteen  years,  and  a little  more  than  six  months. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  said  of  his  public  cha- 
racter, we  may  add,  that  he  was  an  affectionate  husband 
and  brother ; and  that  the  cordiality  which  subsisted 
between  his  wife  Plotina  and  his  sister  MarianaJ  was 
thought  to  reflect  honour,  not  only  on  themselves,  but 
on  him.  It  is  said  by  Sex.  Victor,  that  he  was  addicted 
to  intemperance  in  drinking ; and  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  dropsical  in  his  last  illness  agrees  with  this 
imputation.  Rut  as  a Sovereign,  his  popularity  during 
his  lifetime  was  equalled  by  the  reganl  entertained  for 
his  memory  by  posterity  ; and  his  claim  to  the  title  of 
Optima s,  which  the  Senate  solemnly  bestowed  on  him, 
was  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  succeeding  times ; inas- 
much as  for  two  hundred  years  after  his  death  the  Senate,  § 
in  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  the  happiness  of  a new 
Emperor,  were  accustomed  to  wish,  that  he  might 
surpass  the  prosperity  of  Augustus,  and  the  goodnets  « 
of  Trajanus. 

* See  Amman.  Marcel.  xxv.  301. 
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Toajanuh  led  (he  Romnn  Empire  at  the  zenith  of 
its  power.  The  precept  of  Augustus  hint  been  for- 
gotten.  Not  only  Britain  and  the  extensive  Province 
of  Dacia,  but  vast  countries  in  the  East,  had  been  added 
to  it.  The  whole  civilized  world,  and  most  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  at  that  time  known,  bowed  beneath  the 
Roman  yoke.  But  oiler  the  death  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  indeed  from  the  commencement  of  the  disorder 
which  terminated  his  life,  this  overgrown,  unwieldy 
power  began  gradually  to  sink  under  its  own  weigbt- 
The  wisdom,  however,  of  his  three  immediate  success- 
ors, Hadrianus  and  the  two  Antonincs,  arrested  for  a 
while  the  progress  of  decay ; and  their  reigns  present, 
with  little  interruption,  a prospect  of  gcuerul  peace, 
and  a system  of  good  government. 

Hadrianus,  who  was  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
forces  in  Syria,  received  at  Antioch,  on  the  eleventh  of 
August,  the  news  of  the  decease  of  his  royal  master, 
who  left  no  heir  natural  or  adopted.*  It  appears  that 
this  important  event  was  not  divulged  until  measures 
had  been  taken  for  Hadrianus’s  succession.  The  le- 
gions of  Syria  readily  proclaimed  him  Emperor,  and 
he  wrote  himself  to  the  Senate  to  request  its  confir- 
mation of  their  election.  In  this  letter  he  apologized 
for  having  assumed  the  Imperial  dignity  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  Senate  ; pleading,  in  his  excuse, 
the  impatience  of  the  army  to  give  a head  to  the 
Republic.  He  professed  his  unwillingness  that  the 
customary  honours  should  be  decreed  him,  on  this  or 
any  other  occasion,  unless  he  should  himself  first  ask 
for  them;  declared  that  the  public  good  should  be  the 
primary  object  of  his  administration,  and  pledged 
hitnself  that  no  Senator  should  be  put  to  death,  unless 
by  sentence  of  his  peers.  He  concluded  with  the  pious 
request  (to  use  the  language  of  the  age)  that  they 
would  rank  his  adoptive  father  among  the  God*. 

Dion  Cassiust  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  his  father, 
Aprnnianus,  who  was  Pnefect  of  Cilicia,  that  Plolina,  the 
widow  of  Trajanus,  in  order  to  ensure  the  imperial  crown 
to  Hadrianus,  forged.J  with  the  assistance  of  Tatianus, 
who  was  one  of  his  guardians,  a letter  of  adoption 
from  her  Royal  consort  to  the  Senate.  We  are  told,  too, 
that  she  had  previously  concealed  in  the  chamber  of 
the  dying  Emperor  a man,  who  counterfeited  his  voice, 
and  proclaimed  his  adoption  of  Hadrianus  aa  his  suc- 
cessor. The  fact  of  the  forgery  seems  established; 
and  yet  it  may  Imp  thought  extraordinary  that  the 

• Dion  Cassia*,  HaJrum.  235.  t Ibid.  256. 

1 Dtoo  Cassias,  b*y»  Cvevfer,  r*  ptxulire  that  Molina  sacrifleed  her 
virtue  to  Hadrianus  Cr*v.  IS.  2.  But  we  cannot  ur.dewtaad  the 
ettpresMon  n II Aarresa  »*  uarri.nrt  QiXtni  fl  Irra,  etc.  IS  a 

positive  assertion  of  the  far.t  of  criminal  intercourse.  Hadrianus  had 
always  hern  a favourite  with  her,  and  $|.p  had  made  the  match  between 
him  "and  her  niece,  Sabina  j whom,  having  no  children,  ahe  may  have 
considered  aa  a daughter.  Hadrianus,  a*  Dion  obumw,  «u  in  the 
neighbourhood,  awl  a man  of  great  power  5 Tatianas  was  at  her  elbow  ; 
and  there  were  sufficient  reasons  for  her  anxiety  to  promote  Hadri- 
anus's  interests. 

CGI 


Empress  should  have  given  herself  this  trouble ; since 
it  appears  improbable,  that  in  the  case  of  Hadrianus, 
himself  related  to  Trajanus,  husband  of  his  next  heiress, 
and  holding  at  the  time  the  chief  military  command, 
the  Senate  would  have  departed  from  their  accustomed 
complacency  to  the  legions.  She  might,  perhaps,  have 
apprehended  an  objection  to  Hadrianus,  arising  from 
a suspicion,  that  Trajanus  must  have  had  some  good 
reason  for  neglecting  to  make  so  natural  a choice. 

The  circumstance  of  Plotina’s  signature*  being  at- 
tached to  the  letter  of  adoption,  instead  of  the  Empe- 
ror’s, as  had  in  all  former  instances  been  customary, 
gave  rise  to  a suspicion  of  its  authenticity.  Bat  the 
Senate  did  not  think  proper  to  notice  this  informality; 
and,  in  their  reply  to  Hadrianus’a  letter,  it  confirmed 
the  election  of  the  army,  agreed  to  all  he  had  proposed, 
and  offered  him,  in  spite  of  his  injunction  to  the  con- 
trary, the  title  of  Pater  Pairite,  and  the  honours  of  a 
Triumph,  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  decree  to 
Trajanus,  for  the  victories  in  the  East.  The  former  he 
modestly  declined  to  assume  for  the  present ; and  the 
latter,  although  as  he  had  had  considerable  commands 
both  in  the  Dacian  and  Parthian  campaigns,  there  was 
some  pretence  for  the  substitution,  he  positively  refused, 
and  directed  that  they  should  be  given  to  the  ashes  of 
the  deceased  Conqueror,  who  was  thus  the  only  man 
who  triumphed  after  he  was  dead. 

The  approaching  exaltation  of  Hadrianus  was  an- 
nounced to  him,  in  a dream,  the  day  before  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Trajanus  reached  him.f  A flame  of 
tire  descended  from  the  heavens,  which  were  beautifully 
serene,  upon  the  left  side  of  his  throat,  and  crept  inno- 
cently round  to  the  right,  without  either  injuring  or 
alarming  him.  This  was,  of  course,  considered  as  a 
fortunate  presage  of  his  reign. 

jElianus  Hadrianus  was  horn?  in  January,  A.  d. 
76,  u.  c.  827.  His  grandfather,  Marullinus,  was  the 
first  Senator  of  his  family,  which  came  from  Itaiica,  in 
Spain,  the  native  country  of  Trajanus.  His  father,  .Elius 
Hadrianus  Afer,  dying  after  he  had  attained  the  rank 
of  Proctor,  appointed  Trajan  by  his  will,  conjointly  with 
the  Roman  Knight  Cwlius  Tatianus,  guardian  to  hia 
son,  who  was  then  only  ten  years  of  age.  Afer  was 
first  cousin  § to  Trajanus.  Hadrianus  was  therefore  a 
near  kinsman  of  that  Prince ; and  being,  moreover, 
connected  with  him  by  marriage,])  might,  with  better 
title  than  most  of  his  predecessors,  aspire  to  the 
Empire ; if  indeed  it  could  be,  in  any  degree,  consi- 
dered as  hereditary. 
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» Spirt  Ha4rum  I says  at  Rome,  Kntropio*  in  Spain, 
i Sport.  2.  Ecbavd  supposes  Hadrianus  Co  hare  (teen  Trajan ’• 
nephew  hy  his  mother  Donut ia  Paulina  ; others  say,  by  the  father. 
But  Afer  was  certainly  no!  brother  to  Trajan  ; and  Hadriamu’*  being 
his  orphpw  hy  marriage,  has,  probably,  given  rise  to  the  coofuuoo 
which  historians  have  made  on  this  subject. 

||  Dion  Cassia*. 
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Biography.  We  do  not  find  any  further  mention  made  of  Hadrianus, 
except  that  he  spent  the  years  of  adolescence  with  his 
family  in  Spain,  until  the  adoption  of  Trajanus  hv  Nerva. 
He  was  then  serving  as  Tribune  in  the  army  in  I*ower 
Mysia,  and  was  deputed  by  those  legions  to  carry  their 
congratulations  to  his  cousin  and  guardian  on  the  choice 
of  the  reigning  C'scsur.  He  obtained  on  his  arrival  an 
appointment  in  the  army  on  the  Rhine  ; and,  on  Nerva’s 
death,  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  intelligence  to  Trajanus, 
then  in  Lower  Germany,  and  the  first  to  salute  him 
Emperor.  This  advantage  be  gained  by  pursuing  his 
journey  on  foot,  when  his  carriage  broke  down  ; an 
accident  contrived  by  his  brother-in-law  Servianus.  who 
wished*  to  ensure  the  prior  arrival  of  a creature  of  his 
own,  employed  on  the  same  errand.  When  Trajanus 
entered  upon  his  fourth  Consulship,  he  appointed 
Hiidrianus  his  Qiucslor;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
Quicstorxhipt  he  was  employed  to  digest  the  acts  of  the 
Semite  ; am!  not  long  after  followed  his  Sovereign  to 
the  Dacian  war,  where,  in  commund  of  a legion,  he 
distinguished  himself  so  much  that  Trajanus  made  him  a 
present  of  the  diamond}  which  had  been  given  him  by 
Nerva.  He  was  Tribune  of  the  people  o.  c.  836,  four 
years  after  his  Qiuestorship,  Prteior  in  858,  and  substi- 
tuted Consul  in  860.  In  the  interval  between  his 
Pnetorship  and  Consulship,  he  was  Governor  of  Lower 
Punnonia,§  and  discharged  the  Civil  and  military  duties 
of  his  office  with  great  credit  to  himself.  He  kept  the 
Sarmatiaiv)  in  subjection,  and  maintained  the  strictest 
discipline  in  his  army ; but  permitted  no  abuse  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor's  intend  ants.  The 
Consulship  was  the  reward  of  hi*  good  conduct.  He 
accompanied  Trajanus  in  most  of  his  expeditions;  and 
in  the  lost  year  of  that  Prince's  reign,  we  find  him 
Consul  in  ordiuary,  ami  Commander  in  Chief  in  Syria. 
^abn*mCf  NotvritiMtandlllg  Hadrianus’*  acknowledged  merit, 
1 it  ia  asserted  that  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  exertions 

to  recommend  himself  to  Trajanus,  who  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  adopt  him.ll  Difference  of  temper 
and  disposition  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  Empe- 
ror’s repugnance.  Hadrianus's  literary  acquit eraents 
were  no  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  Trajanus.  The 
taste  of  the  one  for  the  Arts  and  Sciences  disposed  him  to 
prefer  peace,  while  the  other  delighted  in  camps,  and 
loved  “ the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.” 
Hadrianus  became,  however,  a favourite  of  the  Empress 
Plotinn,  and  it  was  by  her  management,  w ith  the  assist- 
ance of  Licinius  Suru.*[  who  possessed  the  Emperor's 
confidence,  that  he  obtained  the  hand  of  Sabina,** 
daughter  of  Matidia,  and  grandaughter  of  Mariana, 
sister  of  Trajanus. 

HU  popu  Hadrianus  was  extremely  popular  at  the  time  of  his 
lirity  and  accession,  and  liegon  his  reign  under  the  happiest  au- 
aecomphdi*  spaces.  He  had  filled  with  great  honour  the  highest 
",en  Civil  and  military  situations,  and  was  the  best  scholar 

and  most  accomplished  man  of  his  day.  The  mortifi- 
cation he  experienced,  when  in  reading  the  speeches 
of  Trajanus  to  the  Senate,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  Empe- 
ror’s Qutestor,  he  observed  that  his  rustic  accentft  was 
ridiculed,  is  said  to  have  led  him  to  cultivate  his 
natural  abilities;  and  he  became  afterwards  the  first 
orator  of  the  age,  and  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his 
language  and  pronunciation.  He  was  perfect  master 
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of  Greek,*  a ready  linguist.t  an  excellent  Mathemati-  dEJ'uwua 
cian,  an  adept  in  Physic  and  Mineralogy,  an  admirable  Hadrian**. 
Musiriun,  and  uSUitimry  ; and  he  excelled  in  Painting,  ’ " 

which  was  in  early  life  his  favourite  amusement  } His 
memory'  was  so  extraordinary  that  we  are  assured  he 
could  retain  the  names  even  of  the  private  soldiers  of 
his  army ; and  his  self-possession  such  (with  no 
small  apparent  contradiction)  that  he  could  write, 
dictate,  and  converse  at  the  same  time.  Rut  Hadrianus 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  bodily  prowess.  He  was 
an  expert  huntsman,  able  in  arms  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, and  foremost  in  all  manly  exercises.  When  he 
succeeded  to  the  Empire,  he  was  forty  years  of  age. 

He  was  t0ll,§  of  manly  form,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  ancient  busts  of  him,  which  have  been  found  in 
great  number,  very  handsome.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
Emperor  who  wore  his  beard.|| 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  E»«t  not  permitting  He  remain* 
Hadrianus  to  leave  the  country,  he  went  to  Srlinunte , intbaK«t. 
in  Cilicia,  to  pay  a last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  ashes 
of  his  predecessor,  and  returned  to  Antioch.  He  con- 
signed the  sepulchral  urn  to  the  care  of  Plotina,5[  his 
mother-in-law,  Matidia,  and  Tutinnus,  upon  whom  he 
conferred  the  dignity  of  Pra*torian  Prefect.  He  directed 
that  it  should  be  conveyed  to  Rome  by  sea ; brought 
into  the  city,  upon  its  arrival,  in  a triumphal  chariot, 
with  all  the  pageantry  of  a Triumph,  and  placed  be- 
neath the  Conqueror’s  magnificent  Pillar,  which  is  still 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Rome,  lie  insti- 
tuted also  Parthian  Games,  in  memory  of  the  victories 
of  Trajanus ; of  which  an  anniversary  celebration  was 
observed  for  many  years  afterwards.** 

The  God  Terminus,  who  had  resisted  the  will  of  A.  0. 
Jupiter,  yielded  to  the  command  of  Hadrianus. tt  The  \ 17. 
first  important  measure  of  his  reign  was  to  withdraw  u,  c. 
the  troops  from  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria;  868. 
and  make  the  Euphrates  once  more  the  eastern  boun-  Euphrates 
dary  of  the  Empire.  This  conduct  has  been  attributed  tbe 
by  some  writers  to  pusillanimity,  and  by  others  to  envy 
of  the  fame  of  Trajanus  ; but  Hadrianus,  with  all  his  “’eEmPire* 
faults,  certainly  had  the  good  of  his  subjects  at  heart; 
and  had,  probably,  projected  improvements,  and  formed 
plans,  of  which  he  foresuw  the  disappointment,  if  he 
should  involve  himself  in  distant  wars.  The  new  s of  the 
disorder  of  Trajanus  had  already  awakened  among  the 
newly-conquered  nations  the  hope  of  escape  from  foreign 
thraldom.  The  Moors.ft  in  the  remote  parts  of  Africa, 
the  fierce  nations  of  Britain,  the  Sarmatians  upon  the 
Teisse  and  the  Danube  were  already  in  commotion. 

Egypt,  Libya,  and  Palestine  had  scarce  forgotten  the 
general  revolt  of  the  Jews.  Judging,  therefore,  the 
extreme  Provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  be  rather 
an  incumbrance §§  to  the  Empire  than  an  advantage,  he 
was  perhaps  only  prudent  in  deciding  to  relinquish  them 
at  once  with  a good  grace,  and  to  acknowledge  ChosroCs 
as  their  King.  He  is  said  to  have  cited  the  example  ||||  of 
Cato,  who  restored  to  the  Macedonians  their  liberty, 

* Eutrop.  t Dioa  CimIim. 

1 Ibid.  $ Span.  11. 

(I  Dion  Ci«iii«,  Trajan  248  Ail  the  ancient  hu*t*  of  Hadrianu' 
at  Koine  have  a start  bushy  beard,  while  those  of  hi*  predecessors 
are  smooth' chinned  Sec  also  Rtc.  dr  THa  par  de  Cdyltu  d'apria 
tea  Pier  ret  Ur  an.  rintu/.  p.  41,  51,  68,  97. 

% Spurt  5. 

•*  Dion  Can* iu*,  Hadrian.  256. 

tt  Uibbon,  Sport.,  Eutrop. 

J1  Cre».  19,  1.  Sport.  5. 

H Echard,  Hadrian.  H SparL  5. 
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Bio^npby.  because  he  could  not  keep  them  in  subjection  ; and  to 
J have  been  ouly  deterred*  from  abandoning'  Dacia  by  ihe 
representation  of  his  ministers,  that  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  Roman  Citizens,  who  hud  been  induced  by  Traja- 
ium  to  settle  in  that  Province,  would  be  in  such  case  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Barbarians. 

1 ludriun  us  appears  to  have  distrusted  Lusius  Quietus,  t 
provides  for  a distinguished  General  and  favourite  of  Trajan  us,  who 
ihe  tran*  wu  Governor  of  Palestine  at  the  death  of  that  Prince. 
Sw't’ui01  Wtts  ^ government,  and  removed 

and  returns  *rom  l^e  command  of  the  Moorish  troops.}  Martins 
to  Rome.  Turbo,  who  succeeded  him,  ctfectctl  the  complete  sub- 
jection of  Ihe  Jews,  and  quelled  the  disturbances  in 
Mauritania.  Catilius  Severn*  was  appointed  Prefect  of 
Syria.  The  tranquillity  of  the  East  being  thus  secured, 
Hadrianus  visited  the  Province  of  Dacia,  which  was  in 
a very  unsettled  state;  and  proceeded,  by  way  oflllyrie,§ 
to  Rome. 

a . i).  His  first  entrance,  as  Emperor,  into  the  Capital,  was 
marked  by  abundant  largesses  to  the  people,  and  by 
many  acts  of  generosity,  the  good  effects  of  which  were 
felt  throughout  the  Empire.  He  lessened  the  custo- 
mary contributions ||  on  his  accession,  forgave  all  debts 
to  the  Treasury  and  Exchequer,  remitted  the  arrears  of 
taxes  due  from  the  Provinces,  and  burnt  the  Public 
accounts  in  the  Forum,\  as  a pledge  that  his  claims 
should  never  be  renewed.  He  increased  the  funds  set 
apurt  by  Trajanus  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
destitute  children,  and  extended  his  bounty,  according 
to  the  size  of  their  families,  to  many  decayed  Patricians, 
whose  poverty  was  not  the  consequence  of  debauchery. 
The  travelling  expenses  of  the  P( elects  and  Magistrates, 
which  had  hitherto  been  at  their  own  cost,  were  carried 
by  his  order  to  the  account  of  his  Exchequer  and  he 
directed  that  the  forfeited  estates  of  condemned  persons 
should  no  longer  be  considered  the  private  property 
of  the  Emperor,  but  should  belong  to  the  Public 
Treasury. 

On  his  birthday  he  entertained  the  populace  with 
spectacles  and  public  Games,  in  which  a hundred  lions, ft 
and  as  many  lionesses  were  baited  ; and  he  expended 
vast  sums  in  presents  of  money  which  were  distributed 
in  the  Theatres  to  the  men  and  women  separately.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  a monument 
was  erected  to  record  his  liberality,  nor  without  fair 
pretext  that  he  accepted  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
the  title  of  Pater  Palritc , which  was  again  offered  to 
him  by  the  Senate. 

Hadrianus  lost  no  opportunity  of  marking  his  respect 
for  the  Senate.  When  at  Rome,  he  made  a point  of 
attending  its  meetings,  and  consulted  it  in  all  affairs  of 
importance ; and  he  imitated  the  example  of  Augustus 
in  forming  a Privy  Council,  composed  of  its  principal 
members. 

The  Senatorial  dignity  was  preserved  by  the  impor- 

• K ii lr op.  t Spirt.  6. 

J SuA/Uu  gentibtu  } fauna  • meaning,  evidently,  the  native  Moor* 
in  the  Roman  service,  who  were  under  hit  immediate  command,  and 
not  Ihe  H jman  lejioni  iervimr  in  Mauritania 
& Spart.  6. 

if  .iarmm  coronarium.  This  wiu  a tax  or  contribution  levied  in 
Italy  and  the  Provinces  on  an  accession,  adoption,  the  paining  an 
importunt  victory,  and  similar  occasion*.  Casaub.  not.  a A Spar/  5. 
f[  Apart.  8. 

**  bee  Casa  ih  , Salmas , Grot.  oof.  ad  Spar/.  7. 
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« t The  inscription  of  this  monument  is  preserved  in  Scalig.  nof. 
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lance  he  attached  to  it,  and  by  the  unfrequency  of  new  .FJiaua* 
creation!!.  He  often  spoke  of  such  of  his  predecessors  Hadrians*, 
as  had  shown  a contempt  for  it  in  terms  of  unqualified  ' 
indignation;  and  he  observed,  when  he  conferred  it 
upon  Tatianus,*  that  he  had  no  power  to  advance  him 
further. 

He  would  not  allow  Roman  Knights  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  Senators,  and  for  this  reason  he  took  cure 
to  appoint  Prsctoriant  Prefects  of  Senatorial  rank. 

He  lived  on  terms  of  social  intercourse  with  the  prin- 
cipal Senators  ;}  not  only  inviting  them  to  his  own 
table,  hut  accepting  their  invitations  in  his  turn,  and 
visiting  frequently  such  as  were  confined  to  their  houses 
by  illness.  He  accepted  presents  from  them,  and  was 
fond  of  making  some  unexpected  return. 

He  did  not.  however,  confine  these  attentions  to  Hi* 
persons  of  this  class  only,  but  extended  them  occasion-  ability, 
ally  to  Knights,  aud  even  to  freemen.  Towards  the 
people  his  manner  was  always  kind,  and  he  courted 
popularity  by  going  with  them  to  the  Baths.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  seeing  an  old  soldier,  whom  he  had 
known  on  service,  rubbing  his  back  against  a marble 
slab,  he  inquired  the  cause  of  so  unwonted  a proceed- 
ing ; and,  being  informed  that  it  was  because  he  had 
no  servant  to  rub  him  dry,  he  made  him  a present  of 
slaves  and  money.  Some  veterans  § of  a less  deserv- 
ing character,  scrubbing  themselves  against  the  wall,  in 
expectation  A a similar  result,  were,  however,  reminded 
by  the  Emperor,  that  there  were  enough  of  them  to 
help  one  another. 

On  another  occasion,  he  was  followed  by  a woman. j| 
who  insisted  upon  speaking  to  him ; and  cried,  in 
reply  to  his  assurance  that  he  had  no  time  to  attend  to 
her.  Noli  ifilur  regere,  “ Cease  then  to  rule  us.” 

Hadrianus  immediately  turned,  and  gave  her  his  at- 
tention. 

Hodrianus’s  passage  the  preceding  year,  through 
Dacia  and  Illyria,  had  no  lasting  effect  in  intimidating 
the  SarmaUr  and  the  Hosolani,  who  complained  of 
the  nonpayment  of  a pension  ^ that  had  been  promised 
them.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  frontier,  and  their  Expedition 
incursions  into  Mysia,  obliged  the  Emperor  to  march 
against  them  with  a considerable  army. 

Tliis  was  the  only  campaign  in  which  he  was  person-  Roxoliiu. 
ally  engaged,  after  his  accession  to  the  Empire.  The 
Romans  had  the  advantage  in  battle  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  then  that  the  Batavian  cavalry  swam  across 
the  Danube  in  complete  armour, ft  to  the  inexpressible 
astonishment  of  the  barbarians,  who  allowed  no  further 
desire  to  contend  with  such  daring  enemies. 

Hadrianus  does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  that 
their  panic  would  survive  the  departure  of  his  formidable 
Batavians,  for  we  find  that  he  complied  with  their  de- 
mands.}} and  directed  the  arches  §§  of  Trajan's  celebrated 

* Spirt.  8.  f Lamprid. 

J Ukib  Camius,  Spurt  8.  $ Spart.  17. 

j|  I lion  Cassius.  A similar  story  is  told  or  Philip  of  Macodon  ; 
both  I)mi«  Cwmiis  ud  Spartunus  relate  it  of  Hadrianus. 

fl  The  Roman  Emperors  had  frequently,  under  Uic  name  of  petilroo, 
bought  off  the  inroads  of  Use  barbarians  The  complaint  of  the  Sar- 
matians  was  default  of  promised  payment.  Crevier,  19,  1,  thinks  it 
impossible  that  Trajano*  would  have  consented  to  *o  degrading  a mea- 
sure, ami  lays  it  to  the  charge  of  Hadrianus.  Dion  Cassius  uys  nothing 
on  the  subject 

•*  Eu*eb  Ckran  ft  Dion  Casa'ru*.  Sport.  7 

R Crrrier  attributes  this  order  of  Hadrianus  to  his  envy  of 
Trajsn.  We  have  followed  Dion  C*ssiu«,  Trajan  216,— Alntxi  h 
a»2nf in  n'n  »«•  t»i  ran  faJha 

<>4|9soi  i t ni>  MiVmw  n,  a.  r.  A. 


A.  D. 

119, 

u.  c. 
870. 
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Biojraphy  bridge  over  Uie  Danube  to  be  broken  down,  in  order 
to  impede  their  incursions  into  Mysin.  And  that  he 
might  have  no  further  anxiety  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
frontier,  he  appointed  Martius  Turbo,  a man  of  ap- 
proved talent,  whom,  as  we  have  before  stated,  he  had 
left  in  Syria,  Governor  of  Dacia  and  Pnnnonia,  with  all 
the  honour*  and  privileges  that  the  Prefect  of  Egypt 
enjoyed  under  Augustus. 

While  he  wasiqion  this  expedition,  four  men  of  Con- 
sular dignity,  Domitius  Nigrinua,  Lusiu*  Quietus,  the 
ex-governor  of  Palestine,  Palma,  and  Celsus,  entered 
into  a conspiracy*  to  assassinate  him  during  the  chase. 
In  the  two  preceding  years  Hadrianu*  had  given  many 
proofs  of  clemency.  He  had  refused  to  punish,  at  the 
instigation  ofTatiunua,  the  disaffection  of  Bibius  Macer.t 
La  he  ri  us  Maximus,  and  Crassus  Frugi ; he  had  pardoned 
many  offences,  and  shown  a forgetfulness  of  past  inju- 
,uu.  *****  But,  on  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy,  he 

isTpmBM.  determined  that  the  culprits  should  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  offence ; and  they  were  accordingly  executed, 
pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the  Senate.* 

Apprehensive  that  his  popularity  would  suffer  by  this 
instance  of  severity  to  four  principal  Senators,  three  of 
whom,  and  particularly  Lusius  Quietus,  had  been 
favourites  of  Trajanus,  and  distinguished  servants  of  the 
Public,  he  afterwards  denied  § that  he  had  ordered 
their  execution,  which  he  attributed  to  the  hasty  zeal 
of  Tntinnu*.  who  about  this  time  was  superseded  as 
Pnctorian  Prayfect  by  Martius  Turbo. 

Renewed  Before  he  returned  to  Rome  he  ordered  a largesse 
largesse*  of  of  three  pieces  of  gold  to  each  citizen  ; and  on  his 
Hadriaous.  arrival,  he  directed  a distribution  to  be  made  of  wine, 
meat,  and  corn,  to  double  that  amount.  He  amused 
the  populace  for  six  successive  days  with  Games,|| 
chariot  races,  and  combats  of  gladiators,  which  were 
conducted  with  unusual  splendour.  The  lobbies  of  the 
Amphitheatre  were  strewed  with  balm  and  saffron,  and 
refreshments  and  precious  spices  were  presented  to  the 
spectators. 

A.  0.  After  a short  residence  in  Rome,  during  which  he 
120.  bad  paid  great  attention  to  public  business,  and  secured 
u.  Ct  the  uffection  of  the  Senate  by  his  courtesy,  and  that  of 

HT1.  *be  people  by  his  liberality,  Hadrianus  visited  Cam- 

HmMmmi’i  pania,  and  then  set  out  upon  a tour  through  the 
voyages.  Empire.  In  the  Province  of  Gaul,^  into  which  he 
passed  on  leaving  Italy,  his  progress  was  marked  by 
munificence,  and  by  attention  to  the  public  institutions ; 
ne  inspected  personally  and  minutely  the  state  of  the 
fortresses,  arsenals,  and  military  stares,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded into  Germany,  where  he  was  occupied  some 
time  in  reviving  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  in 
establishing  between  his  dominions  and  the  barbarous 
nations  of  the  north,  as  he  afterwards  did  also  in  other 
frontiers  of  the  Empire,  a boundary  line,  which,  where 
there  were  no  natural  defences,  such  as  heights,  or 
rivers,  was  marked  by  a sort  of  rude  though  substantial 
picket-fence.  ••  To  the  stations  along  this  line  many 

* Dion  Cassius,  Spart  'Die  former  leaves  (he  guilt  of  these  persona 
nthcr  in  doubt ; but  Sportianus,  who  gives  more  detail*,  speaks  of  the 
conspiracy  as  certain. 

T Spart.  6.  1 Ibid.  7. 

6 Dm#  Cassius.  jj  Span.  8. 

T tbid.  10. 

**  Crevicr  calls  this  fi  a lino  faced  with  a rampart,  where  they  stuck 
great  bought  of  trees,  the  branches  of  which  were  wrapt  together.” 

Gcbard,  " a line  marked  by  stones,  trees,  and  pillars.''  The  obvious 

meaning  of  the  passage,  -Spart.  l‘i,— Stipitibu*  mag  mi*  in  tnadum 

muralu  itp u /mndtttu  jaclu  atque  teems  to  be  a stout 


of  the  Burgs  of  southern  Germany  owe*  their  origin. 
He  checked  the  lascivious  effeminacy  into  which  the 
troops  had  relapsed  during  long  inaction,  more  by  his 
example  than  by  sudden  severity,  and  informed  himsell 
of  the  moral  conducts  date  of  service,  and  occupations 
of  the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  officers.  Wherever  he 
went  he  pursued  this  system ; dined  often  amongst 
them  on  ration  bread,  pork,  and  cheese,  with  sour  wine* 
and  water ; and  generally  travelled  on  foot,  sometimes 
on  horseback,  but  never  in  a carriage,  and  invariably 
bare-headed,§  whether  he  were  traversing  the  snows 
of  the  Alps,  or  marching  under  the  scorching  sun  of 
Egypt. 

From  Germany  he  passed  through  Belgium  to 
England,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  recovering  the 
territory,  which,  since  Agricola's  conquests,  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  natives.  It  was  his  object  to  pro- 
mote a good  understanding  between  them  and  the  Ro- 
man settlers.  Nevertheless,  to  impede  the  inroads  of  the 
northern  barbariuns,  he  constructed  a wall  with  a ditch,[| 
or  line  of  rampart,  which  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne,^f  near  Newcastle,  to  the  Solway  Frith,  and 
divided  the  unconquered  country  from  the  Roman 
Province. 


117. 

to 

138. 
Military 
reform  In 
Germany. 


Wall  built 
in  Britain. 


On  ht9  return  to  Gaul,  he  received  despatches  with  Hadrianus 
accounts  of  disturbances  in  Egypt,  occasioned  by  the  '■  Spain, 
discovery  of  an  Ox,  entitled,  by  the  marks** * *  upon  his 
person,  to  succeed  to  their  deceased  God,  Apis, ft  and 
which  the  different  cities  were  anxious  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  possessing.  We  are  not  told  what  means 
Hadrianus  adopted  to  restore  peace,  or  to  what  city  he 
a wanted  the  prize,  but  the  commotion  was  not  suffi- 
ciently alar  to  divert  him  from  his  design  of  tra- 
velling into  At  Terragona,  where  he  spent  the 

winter,  he  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  which  was 

in  a state  of  decay,  and  called  a meeting  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Deputies.  The  wisdom  of  his  ordinances  pro- 
moted the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  his  dexterous 
policy  appeased  the  discontents,  to  which  the  conscrip- 
tion had  given  rise.  During  his  stay  at  this  place,  as 
he  was  walking  in  the  garden  of  his  residence,  a slave 
run  at  him,  with  a drawn  sword,  which  he  wrested  from 
him  with  difficulty ; his  attendants  ran  to  his  assistance, 
and  Becured  the  criminal ; but,  on  being  informed  that 
he  laboured  under  a temporary  fit  of  insanity,  the 
Emperor  sent  him  a physician,  instead  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

Before  he  left  Spain,  Hadrianus  made  a tour  of  the  He  return 
country,  and  left  many  marks  of  his  munificence  behind  *° 
him  ; but  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  he  granted 
peculiar  privileges  and  immunities  to  Italica  and 
Seville,  he  did  not  revisit  these  scenes  of  his  early  youth. 

From  Spain  he  passed  into  Mauritania,  where  he 
quelled  some  revolt,^  for  which  the  Senate  ordered  a 


pieket-ftece,  which  (probably  formed  of  tbe  raw  material  on  the 
spot)  w.v  something  between  a wall  and  a hedge. 

* Casaub.  not  ad  Spart. 

f Dion  Cassius. 

t Vinegar  and  water,  according  to  Echard  ; but  Spartianus,  probably, 
mean*  the  n*  ordwmrt  drank  by  the  soldiers,  which  was  of  a sourish 
quality. 

& Dion  Cassius. 

|]  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  wall,  commonly  called  the  Homan 
wall,  built  by  Sererus.  This  wall,  or  rampart,  was  built  of  wood 
and  earth,  but  partly  alto  of  stone.  See  Cellar.  Grog.  /Ini.  1.  1 1.  e.  4. 

Crevirr  *ay«  it  »u  eighty  miles  lung.  Echard  says  it  ran  frutn 
the  river  Eden  in  Northumberland  to  the  Tyne,  and  was  only  eight 
miles  in  length.  S partial!  says  eighty.  See  Casaub.  not-  ad  Sport. 
**  Rollin'*  An,  Uut.  ff  Spart.  12.  \\  Ibid.  13. 
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Biography,  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  Gods,  anti  thence  pene- 
trated  to  the  eastern  frontier.  Having  visited  all 
the  Asiatic  Provinces,  he  embarked  for  Greece,  and 
spent  a winter  in  Athens.  In  this  city,  to  which  he  was 
much  attached,  he  accepted  the  office  of  ArcJion*  which 
he  had  already  once  filled*  before  he  was  Emperor, 
and  was  initiated  into  the  Eleusiuiun  mysteries.  In 
his  office  of  chief  Magistrate,  he  wore  the  dress  of  the 
country ,f  and  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  the 
Dionysian  Games,  lie  embellished  Athens  so  much, 
that  one  quarter  of  it  bore  his  nume,  and  it  was  said  to 
be  rather  the  city  of  Hadrianus^  than  of  Theseus;  and 
he  made  the  Athenians  an  annual  present  of  coru  and 
money,  gave  them  the  Island  of  Cephalonia,  and 
enabled  them  to  establish  a colony  in  Delos,  which  was 
called  Hadrianus'a  new  Athens.  But  he  conferred 
npon  them  a more  important  benefit,  in  forming  a new 
code  of  laws  compiled  from  those  of  Draco,  Solon,  and 
other  ancient  lawgivers  ; in  enforcing  an  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  and  in  forbidding  the  Senators 
from  fanning  the  Public  Revenue,  either  in  their  own 
names  or  by  proxy. 

It  was,  probably,  during  his  residence  at  Athens, 
that  St.  (Jundratu*.  the  Christian  Bishop  of  that  city, 
anil  Aristides,  a Philosopher  of  the  same  persuasion, 
drew  up  an  apology  for  the  Christian  fiuth,  which  they 
presented  to  him.  backed  by  a statement  from  Serenus 
Granianus,  the  ProcoimU  of  Asia,  of  the  unjust  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  in  the  East.  Hadrianus's  steal 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  of  Sovereign  Poutiff,§ 
and  his  notorious  fondness  for  the  revelry  of  Pagan 
worship,  had  emboldened  the  enemies  of  Christianity  ; 
but  he  now  issued  a rescript,!!  in  which  he  blamed  the 
ftiry  of  the  multitude,  forbade  that  any  Christian  should 
be  punished  unless  convicted  of  a legal  offence,  and 
directed  that  the  punishment  should  fall  upon  their 
accusers,  if  the  accusation  was  proved  to  be  malicious  ; 
and  we  do  not  find  that  the  Christians  suffered  any 
molestation  during  his  reign,  under  the  sanction  of  his 
authority.  Lamprtdiu*  asserts,  that  he  intended  to 
number  the  Messiah  among  the  Gods  Temples  were 
actually  built  in  several  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  cities, 
and  left  without  statue  or  dedication.  Others  suppose 
that  they  were  intended  for  his  own  worship  ; but  this 
is  matter  of  conjecture. 

On  his  way  bock  to  Italy,  he  visited  Sicily;  where 
he  ascended  Mount  Etna’  to  witness  from  its  sum- 
mit the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  then  returned  to  Rome 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  seven  years.  After  a residence 
of  two  years  in  the  capital,  he  yielded  to  his  love  of 
wandering ; or  it  is,  perhaps,  more  just  to  say,  prose- 
cuted his  comprehensive  plan  for  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  his  subjects,  by  judging  with  his  own  eyes  of 
their  respective  situations.  His  gallics**  conveyed  him 
into  his  African  dominions,  where  he  was  received  with 
much  display  of  loyalty  and  attachment ; and  the  general 
rejoicing  wa*  rendered  more  sincere  by  a circumstance, 
that,  oven  in  our  more  enlightened  days,  the  people 
would  be  prone  to  connect  with  the  first  visit  of  a 
Sovereign.  The  earth  hud  been  parched  by  drought  for 

1-  * S"  £m‘rt*«*h  T«r  of  Tisim-t  rrigt.,  during  the 

CaftMiUliip  at  Uu(  t.snpenar  ami  SexLiua  Africutu.  Saimaa  not  ad 
StfMTt  19. 

V Dion  Caiim, 

1 Spart.,  l>ios Camiu«,  F.iiwti  CArvm  . «»<]  Scmlijr. 
i sPWt-  22  | fcvm-b  CArtm.  W Alox.  c.  43. 

••  SparL  13  ^ 
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five  successive  years  ; hut  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  iCbinus 
was  attended  by  abundant  raiu,  which  was  attributed  to 
his  influence  with  the  Gods.  Not  content,  however,  with  ' 
the  honour  which  he  owed  to  accident,  he  remained 
some  time  in  the  country,  gave  directions  for  different 
public  works,  and  rebuilt  a part  of  old  Carthage,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  AdrianopxAis. 

From  Africa  Hadrianus  returned  again  to  Rome,  but  He  return* 
only  remained  there  to  make  preparations  for  his  to  Rome  and 
journey  into  the  East  Having  traversed  the  Asiatic  ^P”1 11 
Provinces  anew,  and  attended  to  the  execution  of  the  JJ-Zj 
ordinances  be  bad  made,  uud  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
public  works  he  had  Iregun,  during  his  first  visit,  he 
passed  into  Syria,  whither  he  hud  previously  sent  mes- 
sengers to  invite  not  only  his  own  Prefects,  but  the 
Chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  Powers,  to  meet  him.  On 
this  occasion  he  restored  to  Cho*ro£s,  who  was  amongst 
the  number  of  Potentates  that  paid  their  court  to  him, 
his  captive  daughter,*  and  promised  to  send  him  the 
golden  throne  of  the  Parthian  Monarch*,  which  had 
been  taken  by  Trajanur.  This  act,  hi*  conciliatory 
manner,  and  not  less,  perhaps,  the  state  of  military 
preparation  in  which  they  found  him,  sobered  the  rest- 
lessness of  Choero-n,  and  confirmed  ths  pacific  inclina- 
tions of  the  other  Chieftains.  After  visiting  Palestine 
and  Arabia,  Hadrianus  went  into  Egypt,  of  which 
country  he  expressed  in  strong  terms,  and  somewhat 
humorously,  his  dislike  and  contempt  in  a letterf  to 
his  brother-in-law,  which  Yopiscus  has  preserved. 

The  ruins  of  Egypt  were  object*  of  wonder  and  Ha  joss  lata 
antiquarian  research,  even  in  those  days.  Hadrianus  E^P<- 
indulged  hi*  curiosity  in  exploring,  and,  on  seeing  the 
remains  of  Pompcy's  monument,  i*  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed,! 

Tip  *>ao«v  ftpi'Oov I*  wotnf  trrdtni  cVX«to  tvufiov. 

He  performed  some  rites  § for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
and  built  a mausoleum  on  the  spot.  It  was  during 
his  stay  in  Egypt,  that  his  favourite.  Antinou.%||  a 
Bithvnian  by  birth,  was,  according  to  the  Emperor's 
own  account,  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Nile,  But  Death  of 
it  was  believed  that  Anti  nous  hail  become  a voluntary  Antiaoa#. 
sacrifice^  to  some  diabolical  superstition,  in  his  zeal 
for  his  master’s  service,  lladriunus  wept  for  the  fate 
of  his  favourite,  and  was  lavish  of  homage  to  his 
memory.  He  restored  the  city  of  Hem,  wherein  he 
died,  and  called  it  after  him,  Antinopoli* ; and  the  stro- 
logers**  having  discovered  a new  star,  and  hinted,  in 
order  to  flatter  him  and  divert  hi*  grief,  that  it  was  the 
soul  of  Antinous,  which  had  found  a place  amongst  the 
Gods,  he  named  it  the  Stdui  A/ifinot,  and  built  a 
Temple  in  honour  of  him,  in  which  an  Oracle  was 
delivered;  dictated.ft  it  was  said,  by*  the  Emperor 
himself,  and  which  excited,  even  in  that  age  of  credu- 
lity, more  ridicule  than  reverence.  Hadrianus  placed 
statue*  of  Antinou*  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  some 
of  which  are  at  this  day  among  the  most  admired 
specimens  of  ancient  sculpture. 

In  his  journey  through  Syria,  Hadrianus  had  visited  Revolt  of 

“77  _ , ' — the  Jew*. 

• Spsrt  13. 

t Satnrutnut,  8.  Cnmer  tux  inserted  the  whole  of  this  letter,  book 

19,  me.  3.  * 

DUm  CsMtits. 


^ Dion  Cm 


{ Pomptte  parent  art/ 


The  speoihtaoas  nf  Sdmaaim  and  Cuaubonns,  u to  the  cause 
of  <brth.  ,rr  f...»M  ,mlj  „ Uui„ 

which  we  fuse  tnunJaiod  litertUy. 

*»  Cuaol..  M.  md  Sfan  ,,  Spirt  14 
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Jerusalem,  and  given  orders  for  its  restoration  ; calling 
' it  JElia  Capitolina . from  his  own  family  name  and  a 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Cnpitolinus,  which  he  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  The  Jews,  who  had  long 
been  impatient  of  the  Homan  yoke,  and  had  been,  a» 
has  been  noticed,  only  reduced  to  subjection  in  the  first 
year  of  Hadrianus’s  reign,  by  the  military  skillof  Martius 
Turbo,  were  incensed  at  the  introduction  of  Roman  colo- 
nists into  their  Capital,  and  of  Pagan  worship  upon  sacred 
ground.  An  edict  for  the  suppression*  of  the  rite  of 
Circumcision  increased  the  general  disaffection.  They 
kept  quiet  for  a while,  until  the  Emperor  had  passed 
through  their  country  on  his  return  from  Egypt ; hut 
they  were  purposely  negligent  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  arms  reouired  of  them,  in  the  hopet  that  the 
Romans  would  be  dissatisfied  wi-h  the  execution  of 
their  order,  and  leave  them  on  their  hands.  But  as 
soon  as  Hadrianus  was  at  a distance,  their  defection 
avowed  itself.  Upon  receipt  of  the  intelligence  at 
Athens,  where  he  again  remained  some  time,  Hadri- 
anus sent  immediate  reinforcements  to  Tinnius  Kufus, 

* who  commanded  the  Roman  troops  in  Judea,  and 
ordered  Julius  Severus  from  Britain  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  chief  of  the  army ; but  be  returned  himself 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  war  to  Rome,  where  he 
arrived,  after  a second  absence  of  nearly  seven  years, 
having  accomplished  his  design  of  travelling  through 
the  Empire,  oud  seeing  in  person?  all  of  which  he  hail 
read. 

The  Jews,§  now  in  open  rebellion,  were  headed  by 
an  impostor,  called  Bareochebas,  which  signifies  in 
Hebrew,  Son  of  a star.  This  bandit,  who,  by  putting 
burning  tow  in  his  mouth,  pretended  to  vomit  fire, 
imposed  himself  upon  his  credulous  countrymen  as  the 
promised  Messiah.  The  rebels  did  not  begin  with 
offensive  operations  on  a large  scale,  but  encamped 
themselves  in  the  most  commanding  positions  iu  the 
country  ; and  built  forts,  connected  by  subterraneous 
passages,  from  which  they  mudu  sudden  sullies,  and 
succeeded  in  surprising  small  parties  of  the  Romans. 
These  trifling  successes,  together  with  the  hope  of  plunder, 
attached  to  their  cause  great  numbers,  both  of  natives 
and  foreigners;  and  they  ravaged  Syria  and  Judea, 
showing  no  mercy  to  such  aa  refused  to  join  them,  aod 
especially  to  the  Christians. 

Severus,  well  aware  of  the  force  and  desperation  of 
the  enemy,  avoided  coming  to  a general  action  ; but 
disposed  his  army  so  as  to  cut  off  their  supplies,  attack 
their  divisions  separately,  and  reduce  their  strong  holds 
in  succession.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Bithera,  in 
which  Bareochebas  perished,  was  the  most  remarkable 
event  of  the  war,  and  hastened  its  conclusion.  In  the 
course  of  ahout  three  years,  which  it  lusted,  the  Jew* 

' lost  fifty  cities,  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty  principal 
towns.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  were 
killed  in  action,  and  an  incalculable  number  perished  by 
want,  disease,  or  fire ; so  that  the  population  of  Judea 
was  nearly  exterminated. 

* The  loss  of  the  Homans,  though  not  stated  by  any 
Historian,  is  supposed  to  have  been  considerable ; for 
Hadrianus,  in  a letter  to  the  Senate,  written,  probably, 
before  he  left  the  East,  omitted  ||  the  customary  exor- 
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dium : Si  vo$  liberujne  reetri  valet  is,  bene  eat ; ego  £l»ma 
quidrm  et  ejercit ut  valemua.  Hsdriaaus. 

Little  mention  is  made  of  Jerusalem  during  this 
war,  but  if  it  was  among  the  number  of  the  cities  that  *rom 
were  laid  waste,  it  was  restored  after  the  peace  under 
its  new  name  of  JElia  Capitolina.  Its  walls  enclosed  (o  ' 
Mount  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  did  not  jgg 
take  in  Mount  Sion.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Cap i to-  Jerusalem 
linus  still  existed,  a marble  swine  was  placed  upon  the  utwJt-r  (tie 
gate  of  Bethlehem,  and  heathen  divinities  occupied  the  Dew  ",nw 
sacred  places.  An  edict  of  Hadrianus  forbad  the  Jews  ?!f 
from  entering  the  city,*  or  even  from  turning  their  eyes  ™ <>lna' 
towards  it,  unless  once  a year,  on  the  anniversary  of 
its  overthrow. 

The  total  destruction  of  the  Jews,  as  a nation,  under  Prodtgit* 
Hadrianus,  was  foretold,  we  are  informed,  by  the  *pon-  w,i»ch  lore 
taneous  falling  asunderf  of  Solomon’s  sepulchre,  which  ^ de- 
Ihcy  held  in  great  reverence,  and  by  the  unwonted  ^ j9Wt  U 
boldness  of  the  wolves  and  hvsnas,  w ho  penetrated  in 
herds  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  ran  howling  about 
the  streets.  Severus,  who  had  done  such  good  service 
as  a General,  after  he  had  established  the  tranquillity  of 
Judea,  obtained  the  Pne lecture  of  Bithynia,  where  the 
wisdom  and  integrity?  of  his  administration  were  pro- 
verbial in  the  day*  of  Dion  Cassius. 

About  this  time  there  was  an  irruption  of  the  Alani,§  Irruption  of 
one  of  the  Scythian  tribes,  who  committed  great  de-  Alaai. 
predations  in  Media  and  Armenia,  and  threatened  A-  Dt* 
Cappadocia;  but  finding  Flavius  Arrianus,  the  Roman  ’***’- 
Pnrfect  of  that  Province,  better  prepared  for  their  re-  1 * c* 
ception  than  they  had  anticipated,  they  retreated,  and 
in  this  quarter  also  peace  was  soon  restored. 

When  in  Italy,  the  Emperor  Hadrianus  was  fond  of  Hulri«ras's 
retiring,  like  other  wealthy  individuals,!!  to  his  country  V1**  *l 
villa ; which  was  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  r,vo*' 
the  heights  of  Tivoli,  and  in  adorning  which  nothing 
had  been  spared  that  money  and  labour  could  produce, 
or  art  and  luxury  devise.  It  had  been  his  object  to 
form  a delightful  retreat  for  the  decline  of  life,  which 
should  revive  the  recollection  of  such  remarkable  places 
as  had  most  interested  him  in  earlier  years,  and  most 
struck  his  imagination  during  his  travels.  His  Tibur- 
tine  villa  occupied  a circumference  of  ten  miles,1 % and 
contained  exact  models  (the  traces  of  which  are  still 
discernible)  of  the  Lyceum,  Academy,  PryUncum,  and 
Poecile  of  Athens,  the  Canopus  of  Egypt,  and  the  Vale 
ofTempe  in  Thessaly.  The  fictions  too  of  the  Poets 
were  here  represented  in  miniature;  part  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  were  laid  out  in  imitation  of  the 
descriptions  of  Tartarus  and  the  Elysinn  fields.  The 
Imperial  Palace,  Bath*,  Temples.  Theatres, Libraries,  and 
Burrocks  for  the  body  guard,  occupied  the  remainder  of 
the  space.  The  exquisite  basso-relievo  of  Anlinou*  in 
the  villa  Alhairi,  the  Flora,  the  Egyptian  Anti  nous,  the 
two  Centaurs,  and  the  two  Fauns  of  red  marble,  in  the 
Museum  on  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  Vatican,  which  were 
dug  up  from  among  these  ruins,  vouch  for  the  surpass- 
ing excellence  of  the  sculpture  that  decorated  these 


* Hieruuym.  in  Sopham.  c.  2- 
f Dion  Cum*.  1 Ibid. 

I Crwinr,  m what  he  term*  his  Annals  of  Hadnaana,  pUcen  this  ir- 
ruption of  the  before  the  rone  Uition  of  the  Jeuiali  war  ; bul  Dion 
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Biography,  building's  ; the  vast  number  of  mutilated  statues  which 
have  been  discovered  testify  its  prolusion.  Though 
From  none  of  the  more  perishable  paintings  have  been  spared 
V17  by  Time,  we  know  that  there  was  no  lack*  of  them; 

and  we  may  conclude  from  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the 
Igg  Capitoline  Doves,  which  waa  also  found  here,  that  the 
Art  in  those  days  was  cultivated  with  great  success. 
Antiquaries  have  been  enabled,  from  the  different 
ruins,  to  conjecture  with  great  probability  the  situation 
of  all  the  buildings  mentioned  by  Spurtianus ; but  that 
of  the  Canopus  has  been  placed  beyond  a doubt  by  the 
discovery  of  many  Egyptian  images,  and  of  the  statue 
of  the  God  himself,  now  preserved  in  the  Capitol. 
This  Canopus  was  an  imitation,  on  a small  scale,  of 
the  Temple  ofSerupis.t  at  Canopus  in  Egypt,  near  the 
canal?  which  ran  from  that  place  to  Alexandria,  and 
was  the  scene  of  the  Bacchanalian  rites  of  the  divinity. 
Hi*  public  If  Iladrianus  indulged  his  taste  in  the  decoration  of 
»(*rk»  his  own  villa,  he  did  not  allow  his  predilection  for  this 
delightful,  though  somewhat  eccentric,  creation  of  his 
fancy  to  engross  too  much  of  his  time,  or  interfere  with 
the  projection  of  works  of  public  usefulness.  He  is 
acknowledged  to  have  surpassed  all  Princes,  whether 
of  ancient  or  modem  times,  in  the  number  and  mag- 
nificence of  his  undertakings  of  this  description.  In 
Rome  he  restored  or  rebuilt  all  the  public  edifices§ 
that  had  been  injured  or  destroyed  by  Time  or  accident ; 
and  with  singular  modesty  he  forebore  to  take  the  credit 
to  himself,  and  directed  that  they  should  only  bear  the 
names  of  their  original  founders.  The  Pantheon,  the 
Julian  Purks,  the  Palace  of  Augustus,  the  Baths  of 
Agrippa,  and  a variety  of  Temples,  are  amongst  the 
number  of  these.  The  Athcnamm,||  an  institution  for 
the  encouragement  of  Literature,  the  bridge^  over 
the  Tiber,  (now  called  Ponte  St.  Angelo,)  and  the 
Temple  of  Trajanus,  were  exclusively  his  own  offspring; 
and  on  these  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  placed.  The 
superb  mausoleum,  which  he  designed  as  a last  resting- 
place  for  his  own  ashes,  was  one  of  the  proudest  orna- 
ments of  the  city,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  the  massive 
solidity  of  the  masonry,  than  for  the  magnificence  of 
its  decorations.  It  was  surrounded  by  a double  tier  of 
marble  columns,  and  by  innumerable  statues,  placed  in 
niches  in  the  intercolumniations,  and  on  the  cornices. 
It  is  now  the  citadel  of  modem  Rome,  under  the  title 
of  Caxtel  St.  Angelo,** 

The  removal  ofNero’s  colossal  obelisk,  a work  in  which 
four  and  twenty  clephanlstt  were  employed,  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  number  of  Hndrmnus's  works.  There 
was  scarcely  a city  or  town  of  any  note  in  his  domi- 
nions which  could  not  boast  of  substantial  proofs  of  his 
munificence  and  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
He  informed  himself  of  their  wants  with  bis  own  eyes, 
and  supplied  them  accordingly  with  Baths,  Aqueducts, 
Harbours,  and  other  works  of  public  utility  and  pro- 
vided for  their  enjoyments,  by  erecting  *fbeaires,  and 


* Aurct,  Viet.  f Strabo,  17,  551.  1 Spirt.  19. 
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% Ttu*  bridge,  repaint'd  by  different  Popes,  «u  last  restores]  by  the 
architect  Bernini,  under  f demerit  IX.,  and  adorned  with  the  balus- 
trade and  statues  afl  it  Hand*  at  present.  Vasi,  Gvitl.  di  Rom. 

**  The  Greek*  and  Romans,  in  the  Gothic  wars,  according  to 
ProcoptiH,  used  this  mausoleum  as  a fortress,  and  broke  down  Die 
statues  and  columns  to  hurl  them  at  the  besieger*.  Constantine  the 
Great  found,  however,  many  beautiful  columns  ranninki^,  which  be- 
came the  ornaments  of  his  Christian  churches. 

ft  Spare  19.  n Dion  Cassius. 


instituting  Games.  To  some  towns  he  sent  supplies  of  j®li*n* 
grain ; to  others  he  granted  immunities,  or  made  B*hiaimr 
donations  of  money.  Nice  and  Nicodcmia,*  both 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  of  Rome 
871,  were  rebuilt  by  his  liberality;  and  he  restored 
several  other  cities,  which  were  called  after  him,  id 
Spain,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  for  which  last  country  he 
showed  great  partiality.!  At  Athens  he  built  a Temple 
to  Juno,  another  to  Jupiter  PanclIenion.J  and  a Pan- 
theon ; and  he  completed,  upon  a grand  scale,  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  left  unfinished  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  and  styled,  Unum  in  terru  inchoatum  pro 
magnitudine  Dn.§ 

He  was  fond,  too,  of  visiting  the  tombs  of  celebrated 
men  of  past  Ages,  and  perpetuating  their  memory  by 
the  erection  of  some  new  monument.  Beside  that  of 
Porapcy.  which  we  have  mentioned,  he  inspected  that 
of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea,||  and  raised  a pillar  upon 
it,  for  which  he  himself  wrote  the  inscription. 

When  Spartianus  affirms  that  Iladrianus  made  a 
passage  for  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Fuciniuft  he  can 
only  mean  that  he  cleared  the  canal  which  Claudius 
had  carried  through  the  heart  of  the  mountain  to  drain 
its  waters  into  the  river  Lyris,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
and  such  labour  of  nearly  twelve  years  continuance,  as 
Pliny  n i us,  can  only  be  conceived  by  eye-wit- 
nesses, * 1 is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  de- 

scribe. \ •atever  Iladrianus  did,  was,  if  it  had  the 
same  object,  equally  ineffectual ; for  the  lake  still 
washes  its  wonted  shores,  and  continues  to  deserve  its 
ancient  reputation  :ft 

Fit  red  t(  Fmcinmi  u*dd, 

Tt  hqutdt  g<vfr«  lacut  \\ 

Hadrianus  made  an  essential  improvement  in  the  P**torian 
administration  of  justice  at  Rome.  The  Praetorian  ***cL 
edict,  which  was  the  rule  of  the  Tribunals,  was  merely 
an  animal  law  which  did  not  survive  the  authority  of 
the  existing  Pr«for,§§  and  could  be  altered  at  the 
pleasure  of  his  successor;  but,  by  the  Emperors 
desire,  Salvius  Julianas,  an  eminent  lawyer,  drew  up 
an  edict,  digested  from  those  of  the  ancient  Praetors, 
which  was  established  as  perpetual.  At  Rome,  and  in 
the  other  cities  of  the  Empire,  wherein  he  made  tempo- 
rary residence,  he  frequently  administered  justice  in 
person. 

Hadrianus’*  Laws  reflect  more  lasting  honour  upon  HaJdanui’s 
his  memory  than  even  the  sumptuousness  of  his  public  Law* 
works.  Although  he  considered  it  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a Sovereign  to  settle  disputes  by  equitable 
decisions,  he  did  not  trust  entirely  to  his  own  know- 
ledge, or  his  own  natural  feeling  of  right  and  wrong. 

Wherever  he  was,  he  made  a point  of  consulting  the 
most  eminent  Lawyers  within  his  reach.  Julius  Celsu& 

Salvius  Julianus,||D  the  compiler  of  the  perpetual  edict; 
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ff  Le  n \t  arqm  topo  limpidiuime  sdxti  tfuella  tfr* m (ktam  ta 
e bantA  det  /.ago  di  Fucxna,  etc.  Itibbv,  Fi*g.  .dntiqnar  Crorior 
*ay*  dlit  like  it  now  rilled  Crlano.  Iliere  is  1 uni II  lown  of  the 
Abrvzri  near  it,  so  called ; but  the  lake  is  more  generally  known  by 
its  ancient  name,  and  called  Lego  di  Fueino. 

1J  VipR.  JEj*.  *ii.  759. 

M Gratiot,  dr  Orig.  Jhtu. 

pl  I Sam*  suppose  tins  person  to  be  rather  Juventius  Ceitus.  See 
Crev.  19,  1. 
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and  Neratius  Priscus,  all  jverxons  approved  by  (he 
Senate,*  were  those  al  Rome  to  whom  he  was  itt  the 
habit  of  recurring.  The  whole  of  Italy  was,  before 
his  time,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Consuls 
and  the  Senate.  The  local  Magistrates  decided  in  all 
ordinary  causes,  but  referred  affairs  of  importance  to 
the  Consuls,  who,  in  their  turn,  laid  them  before  the 
Senate.  Hadrianus  changed  this  system;  he  divided 
Italy  into  four  districts,  to  each  of  which  he  appointed  a 
man  of  Consular  dignity,  who  had  in  his  own  depart- 
ment the  same  authority  that  the  Proconsuls  exercised 
in  the  Provinces. 

11  is  code,  as  it  ameliorated  the  condition  of  an  un- 
happy and  hitherto  neglected, t though  numerous  claxs 
of  his  subjects,  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a place 
amongst  the  best  Princes  of  antiquity.  He  abolished 
the  sanguinary  and  preposterous  law,  by  which  all  the 
Slaves,  without  distinction,  of  a master  who  had  been 
assassinated  ill  his  own  domain,  (no  matter  by  whom,) 
if  the  assassin  was  not  discovered,  were  condemned  to 
death,  or  to  the  torture,  and  ordered  that  the  punish- 
ment should  extend  only  to  such  as  might  have  foreseen 
the  danger,  or  who  had  neglected  to  afford  assistance  at 
the  time,  lie  deprived  the  masters  of  the  arbitrary  power 
of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves,  who,  in  cases  of 
great  delinquency,  were  to  be  brought  before  a Magis- 
trate for  their  sentence; ; nd  he  forbade  the  use  of  private 
prisons,^  in  which  their  owners  had  previously  confined 
them  at  discretion,  in  chains,  or  to  hard  labour,  and 
which  had  too  often  afforded  a facility  for  the  surrepti- 
tious detention  of  free  persons.  He  made  it  illegal 
also  to  sell  them  to  the  hagnio-keepers  and  fencing 
masters,  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  or  gladiatorial 
combat,  as  had  been  before  the  custom,  without  judicial 
authority. 

liadriunus's  rigour  to  fraudulent  bankrupts  hod  a 
wholesome  effect  in  preventing  the  frequency  of  failures. 
He  not  only  took  from  them  whatever  property  they 
had  secreted  for  their  private  enjoyment,  but  ordered 
them  to  be  publicly  whippet!.  He  passed  an  equitable 
law,  which  is  renewed  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
respecting  treasure  discovered  in  the  earth.  If  found 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  it  became  bis  exclusive 
property  ; if  the  ground  belonged  to  another,  the  finder 
had  a right  to  half  the  profits  ; unci  if  discovered  upon 
public  ground,  he  was  obliged  to  share  it  with  the 
Imperial  Treasury. 

Hadrianus  prohibited  the  promiscuous  bathing  of  the 
sexes  in  the  Public  Baths  ;§  but  this  prohibition  had 
no  durable  effect  in  restraining  the  attachment  of  the 
Roman  ladies  to  this  indecent  practice,  for  Marcus 
Aurelius  had  occasion  to  renew  the  edict.  He  directed 
also  that  the  Baths  should  not  be  opened,  unless  for 
invalids,  until  the  eighth  hour  of  the  day  (two  hours 
after  noon.) 

One  of  his  laws  allowed  to  the  children  of  proscribed 
persons,  whose  estates  had  formerly  been  confiscated, 
one-  twelfth  of  the  property  of  their  parents.  He  seques- 
tered the  estates  of  idiots,  unless  they  hail  children,  in 
which  case  they  retained  them  under  proper  guardian- 
ship. He  appointed  tutors  to  minors  whose  fathers 


died  intestate, * and  in  many  instances  took  that  office  /Elianus 
upon  himself.  Persons  who  reduced  their  families  to  Hadrwaut. 
distress  by  squandering  their  possessions  were  con- 
demned by  one  of  his  ordinances  to  a punishment 
which  resembles,  in  milder  form,  the  modern  pillory, 

— they  were  exposed  to  shame  in  the  Amphitheatre.  But 
the  minor  regulations  of  Police  did  not  escape  his 
attention  ; for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers,  he 
forbade  the  custom  of  riding  on  horseback  in  the  streets, 
and  prohibited  the  driving  of  heavy  loaded  carriages 
into  Rome.t  He  revived  certain  sumptuary  laws,  and 
was  rigid  in  prohibiting  the  Knights  and  Senators  from 
appearing  in  public  without  the  insignia  of  their  respec- 
tive ranks. 

Hudriunus.  although  a strenuous  disciplinarian,  was  H»  miliUajr 
much  beloved  by  his  soldiers,!  t0  whom  he  was  ex-  ^el^ul4Uu“■• 
tremely  liberal.  He  doubled  the  usual  largesse  to 
them,§  on  his  accession  to  the  Empire ; never  omitted 
to  confer  some  mark  of  his  favour  upon  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves;  was  alwuys  ready  to  assist 
the  distressed ; provided  for  such  as  were  worn  out  in 
the  service,  and  visited  the  sick  in  hospital. 

It  was  no  doubt  principally  owing  to  the  well  disci- 
plined state  of  his  army,  which  kept  the  barbarous 
nations  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  in  awe,  and  to 
his  personal  attention  to  the  fortifications,  depots  of 
arms,  and  military  stores  of  all  descriptions,  that  he 
owed  the  preservation  of  peace.  He  has  been  accused 
of  sacrificing  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  arms,  by  making 
large  presents  to  foreign  Kings,  to  secure  their  friendly 
disposition,  and  by  puyiug  a pension  to  the  Sarmatians 
to  restrain  their  attacks  upon  his  frontier.  But  degrad- 
ing as  such  a system  might  be,  the  precedent  had 
been  established  by  Domilianus,  and  his  best  apology 
for  not  departing  from  it,  is  the  fact  of  his  having  em- 
ployed the  peace,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  break,  in 
ameliorating  the  internal  Government  of  the  Empire,  and 
restoring  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  army,  which, 
after  a series  of  easy  conquests,  had  become  luxurious 
and  insubordinate. 

1 1 ad  nanus  was  an  innovator,  but  he  reformed  abuses 
and  introduced  new  regulations  gradually  and  with 
judgment ; and  he  only  grafted  them  upon  the  ordi- 
nances of  Traj  anus,  none  of  which  he  permitted  himself 
to  rescind.  It  is  the  best  praise  of  his  alterations, 
whether  in  the  general  polity  of  the  Empire,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Imperial  household,  or  in  the  military 
servlce,||  that  they  were  confirmed  by  his  immediate 
successors,  and  continued  in  force  till  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  And  it  is  the  roost  striking  proof  of  his 
popularity,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  administration,  that 
during  an  absence  of  nearly  fourteen  years  from  the  seat 
of  Government,  spent  principally  in  remote  parts  of  his 
dominions,  there  was  no  commotion  in  Italy ; and, 
that  amongst  the  Romans,  however  fickle  and  inclined 
to  sedition,  there  was  no  conspiracy  against  him  during 
his  reign,  if  wc  except  that  of  the  four  Consular  men, 
soon  oiler  his  accession.  One  of  these  sought  revenge 
for  the  loss  of  Ins  command  in  Syria,  and  two  others, 

Palma  and  Celsius,  were  his  early  enemies,  and  had  been 
instrumental  in  preventing  his  adoption  by  Trajanus.<| 


From 
k.  n. 
117. 

t<» 

13*. 


• Sport.  18.  t Ibid.  18,22. 

t A law,  abolishing  to  great  a convenience  for  gratifying  ven- 
geance, and  securing  the  success  of  clandestine  intrigues,  did  oot  long 
survive  its  author.  See  Crevier. 

If  Dian  Cassias. 

VOL.  X. 


• Spart.  22. 

♦ Ibid.  22.  The  width  of  the  strata,  if  we  may  judge  by  tboae 
of  Pompeii,  made  such  s regulation  very  necessary, 

t Span  21.  | Ibid.  ft. 

I Dion  Cassias,  4 Sparc  4. 
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Hadrianus  was  scrupulously  observant  of  respect  to 
the  constituted  authorities.  At  his  entertainments  he 
always  rose  to  receive  the  Senators,*  and  placed  him- 
self fourth  at  table  ;t  he  waited  upon  the  Pretors  and 
Consuls  at  their  installation,  and  on  their  public  days 
as  a private  individual ; to  the  latter  he  often  acted  as 
assessor,  and  assisted  them  in  their  judicial  proceedings. 
But  he  disliked  the  irksome  etiquette  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  and  dispensed  with  the  observance  of  it  in  others, 
lie  was  accessible  to  all ; polite  in  manner  to  the 
meanest  ;J  affectionate  to  his  friends;  and  lie  showed 
a contempt  for  the  mistaken  pride  of  those  Princes 
w ho,  under  the  apprehension  of  lowering  their  dignity, 
deprive  themselves  of  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  Ivestow  upon  the  private  life 
of  an  absolute  Sovereign  higher  praise  than  is  con- 
veyed in  the  observation  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  though 
he  was  kind  to  his  associates,  visited  them  when  they 
were  sick,  attended  their  family  festivities,  and  made 
himself  at  home  in  their  houses ; though  he  honoured 
the  memory  of  many  of  them  with  statues  in  the 
Forum,§  and  pnid  the  same  compliment  to  others  during 
their  lifetime,  they  were  yet  never  known  to  presume 
upon  these  distinctions,  to  become  insolent  to  others, 
or  receive  bribes,  as  had  been  customary  under  former 
Enqierars,  to  give  information  of  what  passed  in  the 
Palace.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  he  was  happy  in 
the  choice  of  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  respected  by 
them  ; and  we  find  by  other  testimony  that  he  was  a 
judicious  and  careful  master  of  his  own  household.  To 
detect  the  roguery  of  the  purveyors  of  his  entertaiu- 
menls.l)  and  to  prevent  their  providing  coarser  and 
cheaper  fare  for  the  meaner  guests,  he  would  often 
order  dishes  to  be  brought  from  the  furthest  tables 
to  his  own;^f  and  he  resisted  the  encroaching  spirit 
of  his  servants,  and  kept  them  in  their  proper  sphere. 
Seeing  once  a servant  of  his  walking  familiarly 
between  two  Senators,**  he  immediately  sent  an 
attendant  to  give  him  a box  on  the  ear,  and  nay  to 
him,  M Noli  inter  cut  ambulare  quorum  esse  adhuc  poles 
semis.”  H 

Well  aware  of  the  mischiefs  arising  from  a system 
of  favouritism,  and  attributing  many  of  the  abuses  of 
former  reigns  to  the  undue  influence  of  the  Imperial 
freed  men,  who  held  the  principal  offices  of  the  house- 
hold, and  assumed  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
he  was  desirous  that  his  own  should  not  be  supposed 
to  have  any  power  over  him.JJ  and  he  punished  them 
if  he  discovered  that  they  had  boasted  of  being  in  his 
favour.  lie  never  appointed  any  of  them  secretary  or 
uuditor  of  petitions ; and  he  was  the  first  Emperor  who 
gave  these  important  employments  to  Roman  Knights.§§ 

It  is  only  negative  praise  that  the  rich  and  powerful 
did  not  suffer  under  his  government  from  forfeiture  and 
unjust  confiscation  of  their  property, ||||  so  frequent  under 
former  Emperora,  hut  he  showed  'his  disinterestedness 
in  discountenancing  the  unnatural  custom  of  making 


the  Emperor  heir  to  private  property  ;•  by  which,  to  lianas 
gratify  the  servile  vanity  of  the  testators,  many  families  Hadnanua. 
were  impoverished  or  ruined.  He  refused  the  inheritance 
of  persons  not  kuown  to  him;  and  would  only  accept  rom 
that  of  his  friends,  when  they  died  childless.  1*^' 

It  is  a remarkable  trace  of  the  Republican  Constitu-  to  * 

tion  still  subsisting  in  the  Government,  and  a no  less 
striking  instance  of  Hadrianus's  respect  for  the  Aristo-  Hia 
cracy,  and  ofmoderationinan  absolute  Monarch,  that  the  modesty. 
Ambassadors  of  Vologesus  and  tlie  Jazyges  were  intro- 
duced by  him  to  the  Senate,  and  that  he  was  then  by 
the  resolution  of  that  body  commissioned  to  reply  to 
them.  Careful  not  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  maxim  which  he  often  repeated  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and  in  the  Senate,  was  very  flattering. 

That  in  his  government  of  the  Commonweal  tlx  he  would 
recollect  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  people,  not  his 
own.f  He  was  not  fond  of  pomp,  and,  satisfied  with 
the  reality  of  power,  w as  indifferent  to  titles.  That  of 
Imperalor  he  took  but  twice,  and  he  assumed  the  Con- 
sulship but  three  times  during  his  reign,  though  he 
granted  a third  Consulate  to  several  distinguished  Sena- 
tors, who  were  thus  upon  a footing  with  himself,  in  this 
respect,  and  he  conferred  the  honour  of  a second  upon  a 
great  number.  To  avoid  the  restraint  of  a long  train 
of  attendants,  he  was  frequently  carried  in  a litter  into 
the  city, J,  and  he  refused  to  give  his  consent  to  a decree, 
which  appointed  the  celebration  of  his  name,  and  acts 
of  munificence  with  Games  in  the  Circus,§  besides 
those  already  observed  in  honour  of  his  birth. 

In  his  own  third  Consulate  he  acted  only  during  four  >rt* 
months,  but  he  was  attentive,  during  that  period,  to  the  tj,  ■ 
duties  of  the  office.  Though  he  would  not  engross  at  h^rinii 
Rome  honours,  which  were  an  object  of  ambitiun  to  the  cium  of  tbs 
principal  and  most  respectable  Senators,  he  always  paid  Empire, 
the  other  cities  of  the  Empire,  in  which  he  prolonged 
his  visit,  the  compliment  of  assuming  the  title,  and  per- 
sonally discharging  the  functions  of  chief  Magistrate 
He  acted  as  Pralor  in  Etruria;  as  Dictator , MdUis, 
and  Triumvir  in  different  cities  ofLatinm;  as  Arxhon 
at  Athens;  as  first  civil  officer  at  Adoia  in  Picenum, 
whence  his  family  took  its  origin,  and  in  his  own 
couutry.il 

Hadrianus  was  a generous  patron  of  the  Arts  and  Hu  encou- 
Sciences,  in  all  of  which  he  was  himself  a proficient, 
and  which  flourished  during  his  reign.  He  delighted  Sciences* 
in  the  society  of  learned  men,  and  admitted  also  to  his 
intimacy  the  first  artists  of  the  age ; and  at  his  table 
intellectual  enjoyment  took  place  of  the  gross  and  sen- 
sual indulgence  for  which  so  many  of  his  predecessors 
had  been  notorious.  His  Biographers  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  record  the  only  dish  for  which  he  showed 
a preference,  a pheatant-pie.^f  In  general,  he  did  not 
drink  any  wine  at  dinner,**  hut  he  was  no  Cynic,  and 
promoted  cheerful  conversation. 

But  Hadrianus's  bane  was  his  ambition  of  passing  for  Hi*  j*«Jck:s» 
an  universal  genius,  his  desire  of  being  preeminent  in  of 

eminence. 


+ Trriffu  Dion  C Mains. 

$ Diwu  Cassius. 


* Spart.  22. 

I Spirt.  20. 

||  Spast  17. 

* Hiese  entertainment*  u era  probably  supplied  by  contract ; and 
as  the  guests  reclined  round  a number  of  tanall  tables,  it  «n  easy 
lor  tlie  purveyors  to  furnish  scantily  tboio  wl»r»  were  least  rvflcpi.  uouw 

••  The  middiv  place  in  sitting  or  walking  w*s  iLv  com  of  honour 
Casaub.  not.  nd  Spurt. 

♦t  Spart.  21.  It  Ibid. 

W Ibid.  22.  Ull  Dion  C*as(UJ 


• Spart.  18. 

t Ht  in  itnafH  rt  in  coartufle  srrpe  dint:  ita  nr  rempttUtvam 
gnturttm,  ut  seirrt  1‘opnti  re m rue,  non  propriam.  8 part.  8. 

I Dion  Cootius.  § Spirt.  8. 

H Sport.  19.  If  Spartisnus  means  Unlkn,  this  does  not  argue  with 
Dion's  assurance  tint  be  did  not  revisit  his  own  country.  He  may 
perhaps,  however,  have  taken  tbe  office  in  absence  ; probably,  in  this 
case,  during  bis  residence  at  Tarrafpma. 

^ Tetrapharmamm  defanano,  tntnine,  pemi  ei  crust  ut).  Sport  21. 

**  Dion  Cassius. 
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Biography,  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  every  accomplishment. 

He  encouraged  learning,  and  promoted  merit ; he  was 
fcrora  fond  Qf  engaging  men  of  talent  in  argument,  of  con- 
tending  with  them  in  composition  on  Poetical  ocScien- 
tific  subjects,  and  of  propounding  questions,  as  for 
138  example,  in  the  college  of  Alexandria,  and  on  other 
more  private  occasions  ; and  he  delighted  in  solving 
those  proposed  to  him  ;•  be  was  unwilling  to  retain 
Professors  in  situations  for  which  they  had  not  sufficient 
capacity  ;t  yet  he  was  peevishly  impatient  of  the  reputa- 
tion even  of  those  whom  he  had  himself  brought  for- 
ward, if  it  came  in  competition  with  his  own.  Amongst 
several  whom  Spartianus  mentions  as  having  felt  the 
effects  of  his  displeasure,  was  Favorinus,  whom  he  had 
particularly  distinguished ; a Gaul  by  birth,  but,  by  his 
own  account,  a Greek  in  acquirements,  and  one  of  the 
first  Philosophers  and  Orators  of  his  time.  How  he  fell 
into  disgrace  we  are  not  informed,  unless  it  was  on 
account  of  his  reputation  of  Astrology,!  a science  to 
which  Hadrianus  was  partial.  The  authorjust  quoted  has 
preserved  an  anecdote  of  him,  which  shows  that  he  was 
something  of  a courtier.  To  some  of  his  friends,  who 
upbraided  him  with  yielding  to  the  Emperor  in  argu- 
ment, when  he  had  the  best  of  it,  he  replied,  “ You 
deceive  yourselves,  my  friends,  would  you  not  have  me 
believe  in  the  superior  teaming  of  a man  who  is  backed 
by  thirty  legions  ?”§  This  Favorinus  had  sufficient 
address  to  escape  punishment  also  ; he  bad  refused 
to  discharge  some  public  trust  at  Arles,  his  native  place, 
and  the  matter  was  carried  before  Hadrianus,  who  was 
little  disposed  to  acknowledge  his  exemption.  Favo- 
riuus  came  into  Court,  and  protesting  that  his  master 
Dion  Chrysostom  had  appeared  to  him  in  a dream,  and 
commanded  him  to  serve  his  country  like  a good  citi- 
zen, withdrew  his  suit,  and  promised  to  ohey.H  The 
Emperor  was  much  displeased,  but  was  obliged  to 
pardon  him.  When  the  Athenians,  aware  that  Favorinus 
was  in  discredit  with  Hadrianus,  threw  down  his  hrazen 
statue,  which  had  been  erected  in  their  city,  he  exclaimed 
with  great  unconcern,  **  Socrates  would  have  been  glad 
to  get  off  as  cheaply.”  Dionysius  of  Miietum  was  less 
discreet. Hadrianus  had  made  him  a Homan  Knight, 
given  him  the  government  of  a Province,  and  procured 
his  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Alexandria;  hut  hav- 
ing afterwards  patronised  his  rival  Heliodorus,  and 
made  him  his  principal  secretary,  Dionysius  could  not 
conceal  his  pique  and  mortification,  and  observed  to 
him,  “ Ciesar  may  bestow  honours  and  favours  upon 
you,  but  he  can  never  make  yon  an  Orator a remark 
which  Hadrianus  did  not  forgive.  This  unfortunate  jea- 
lousy, so  unworthy  of  a great  mind,  made  Hadrianus  act 
inconsistently,  and  tarnished  the  glory  which  his  mag- 
nanimity otherwise  would  have  deserved.  He  forgot  as 
Emperor  the  injuries  he  had  received  as  a private 
man  ;•*  he  gave  no  ear  to  the  accusations  of  treason 
which  had  been  purdoned  by  Trujanus ; but  the  same 
Prince,  who  on  his  accession  to  absolute  dominion  had 
generously  met  his  bitterest  enemy  with  a reassuring 


* We  have  followed  M.  de  Tillemoni’s  inteqwetation  of  the  text, 
Spirt.  20, — " Prvpattiaa  timoltit  5"  which  Crerier  understands, 
‘solved  his  own  problems.”  . 

t Crevier  pratendi  thit  he  rewarded  them  for  their  incapacity,  to 
roite  men  of  greater  eminence.  Bui  the  pMWge,  Spart.  Ifi,  evi- 
dently meant  that  be  got  rid  of  them  in  1 handsome  way. 

I ^'♦wrved  in  Anlus  Gellius.  $ Spart.  If*. 

I D«oa  Caniu.  4 Philoslr.  Dion  Cassias. 

••  Spart.  17. 


salutation,  was  not  proof  against  the  taunt  of  a 
rival  in  knowledge.  Apollodorun,  the  celebrated  ar- 
chitect, who  had  planned  most  of  the  public  buildings  of 
Trajanus,  was  conversing  with  thatPrince  on  architectural 
subjects,  when  Hadrianus  joined  in  the  conversation, 
and  made  some  not  very  sapient  observation : “ Go, 
and  paint  thy  gourds,  for  thou  truly  art  ignorant  of 
those  matters,”*  cried  the  petulant  architect.  Hadrianus 
was  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself  with 
this  style  of  painting.  When  afterwards  he  hud  the 
power  in  his  own  hands,  he  passed  sentence  of  banish- 
men!  on  the  unsuspecting  Apollodorus  for  some  trifling 
offence,  and  still  bearing  in  mind  the  contempt  he  had 
shown  for  his  skill  in  architecture,  and  desirous  to 
prove  to  him  that  a beautiful  edifice  could  be  raised 
without  his  assistance,  he  sent  to  him  in  his  exile  a 
plan  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  of  Home,  which  he 
had  built  himself  It  was  a noble  building,  and  was 
one  of  the  objects  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
Emperor  Constant,  when  he  came  to  Rome  ; but  it  had 
great  faults.  Hadrianus  desired  Apollodorus’s  opinion, 
and  the  architect,  not  intimidated  by  disgrace,  gave  it 
sincerely.  He  wrote  word  to  his  Imperial  rival,  that  he 
should  have  made  his  Temple  loftier  and  larger,  that  it 
might  have  been  a more  conspicuous  object  from  the 
Via  Sacra.,  which  it  overlooked,  and  have  served  as  a 
receptacle  for  machinery  which,  secretly  concealed  there, 
might  have  been  suddenly  introduced  with  great  effect 
into  the  adjacent  A mphi theatre: t The  statues  too, 

whieh  were  in  a sitting  posture,  were  too  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Temple  ; " for,"  added  he,  “ if  the  God- 
desses should  rise  and  wish  to  take  the  uir,J  they  could 
not  get  out.”  Hadrianus  could  not  forgive  the  boldness 
of  a rival  architect,  who  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  those 
of  the  world,  to  a mistake  which  it  was  too  late  to 
correct,  and  Apollodorus  paid  for  his  triumph  with  his 
life.  This  Temple,  of  which  part  of  the  vault  remains, 
has  stood  amid  the  wreck  of  the  ancient  city,  as  a 
monument  of  Hadrianus' s weakness  ; its  ruins  crown  an 
eminence  by  the  side  of  the  Via  Sacra , close  to  the 
Coliseum,  and  every  Roman  Cicerone,  in  pointing  it 
out  to  the  stranger  as  the  work  of  a Royal  architect, 
relates  the  luckless  fate  of  Apollodorus. 

Hadrianus  was  not  above  aiming  at  singularity  in  Criti- 
cism, for  we  can  hardly  suppose  in  so  finished  u scholar, 
as  he  is  proved  to  have  been  by  the  united  testimony  of 
all  his  l)iographers,§  a perverse  and  vitiated  taste. 
Not  content  with  affecting  an  obscure  and  antiquated 
style  in  his  own  writings  and  conversation,  he  pretended 
to  prefer  Antiochus  of  Colophon,  a Poet  not  much 
known  erven  in  those  days,  (though  mentioned  with 
some  commendation  by  Horace,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus, and  Quinclilian,)  to  Homer ; Cato  the  elder  to 
Cicero;  Ennius  to  Virgil;  Celius  the  Historian  to 
Sallust ; and  he  spoke  slightingly  of  Plato.  Spartianus 
affirms,  that  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  humour, 
but  the  only  traces  of  it  which  are  preserved,  ore  a 
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f Xiohilln's  translation  has  “ Tempt  urn  Veneris,  tjuod  Anmr/(ttV,M 
but  in  th«* original  the  passage  stand*  " ri  **,  rS*  t* 'Ptipme 

mm  rt  Itty+mp**,"  ».  r.  A.  and  it  is  called  at  tins  day  the  “Tempi.;  ,H 
Vrnrrt  i Noma. 

I Crevier  a*jr»,  the  niche*  were  *0  email,  that  If  they  rose  they 
would  break  their  heads ; we  translate  literally  from  D»o*>  Cassius 
u mi  y*(  mi  hmi,  itmmUl  « ■ mi  l{iUbi  ifofmre  ti 

§ thorn  Cassius,  Spart , Eutrop-,  Aural.  Vice 
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BiojjrapHr.  parody  on  some  lines  of  the  Poet  Florus,*  and  his  reply 
to  a man  who  presented  himself  again  with  dyed  hair, 
to  make  a request  which  his  prey  locks  had  failed  to 
obtain,  lladrianus,  instantly  recognising  his  petitioner, 
disappointed  him  by  observing,  “ Jam  hoc  tuo  patri 
Jirgarr.”t 

If  Hadrianus's  inquisitive  disposition  had  only  sought 
gratification  in  visiting  all  (he  spots  of  the  Globe  which 
he  had  found  mentioned  in  books  ;J  if  it  had  only  been 
indulged  in  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  the  public 
functionaries,  and  the  integrity  of  his  immediate  officer*, 
it  had  added  to  his  fame.  But  his  curiosity  extended 
to  the  transactions  of  common  life,  and  encouraged  a 
system  of  espionage  amongst  his  attendants.  Hav- 
ing heard  that  a wealthy  Roman  had  received  a letter 
from  his  wife  in  the  country,  complaining  of  his  for- 
getting her  amid  the  gaiety  and  dissipation  of  the 
city,  he  took  occasion  to  reproach  the  tardy  husband 
with  his  bachelor  revelries:  “What,”  cried  the  as- 
tonished citizen,  “has  my  wife  written  to  you,  as 
well  as  to  me?"§  But  we  may  attribute  much  more 
serious  consequences  to  this  weukues*,  of  which  his 
newsmongers  doubtless  took  advantage,  by  poisoning 
his  mind  against  those  who  were  high  in  his  favour. 
Taliaitus,  whose  bloody  counsels  we  have  noticed,  does 
not  inspire  much  pity,  but  he  had  been  his  guar- 
dian ; and  we  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  decreased 
favour  of  his  successor,  Marti  us  Turbo,  of  Similis,  of 
Catilius  Severus. 

Turbo,  who  had  done  such  signal  service  in  the  field 
against  the  Jews  and  the  Moors,  was  no  less  indefati- 
gable in  his  command  of  the  Household  troops  ; he  was 
courteous,  but  firm ; and  attended  day  and  night  upOQ 
the  Emperor,  to  whose  request  that  he  would  spare  him- 
self, he  replied,**  toe  itnwvra  a-xoOrijaKtiv  £««.'*( 

Similis,  venerable  in  years  and  character,  who,  when  a 
Centurion  had  reproached  Trajan  us  for  giving  him  the 
precedence  of  the  Prefects  who  were  also  waiting  for 
an  audience,  had  accepted  the  office  of  Pnetoriun  Pre- 
fect unwillingly,  and  resigned  it  voluntarily.  Having 
spent  the  intervening  seven  years  between  his  retreat 
and  his  last  illness  in  the  country,  he  wrote  an  epitaph 
for  his  tnmh,  by  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  recol- 
lected his  residence  at  Court  with  much  satisfaction: 
“ Here  lies  Similis,  who  existed  many  years,  und  lived 
but  seven.”  To  Catilius  Severus^  Hadrianus  had 
intrusted  the  Prefecture  of  Syria,  when  he  left  that 
...  ...  . country  to  return  as  Emperor  to  Rome. 

Septicius  Clams,  the  successor  of  Similis,  and 
Suetonius  Tranquitlus,  his  principal  secretary,  were  not 
dismissed  without  just  cause.  These  sycophants 
thought  to  curry  favour  with  their  master  by  treating 
the  Empress  disrespectfully,  hut  though  lladrianus  had 
frequently  said,  that  if  he  had  been  a private  individual, 


affrctii'n 
fur  Sabina. 


• Span.  16 

tLosva.  Nadriakvs. 

Ego  nolo  t'tr.iur  Eg*  nolo  Florut  rnc, 

A mhulnte  p*r  Brit  anna*,  .Smbu/arr  per  tabrrnut, 

Scythica*  pan  pnunao.  l per  prmnai, 

CWirn  mil  rotunda*. 

t KM  *<>•  1 Ibid.  18. 

I lb«d;  1«  I!  Diou  CMBU. 

" 1 atianui  WM  proscribed  \\>  do  not  find  that  Turbo  tost  hit 
situation ; Dion  doc*  ivut  even  mention  that  be  toot  HtnJriatius'a 
favour.  The  paasage  in  SpuliaaiM  U,  “Caiibum  S-rrr*m  Turktmm 
et  graritrr  The  latter  was  Pnefei-l  of  the  City  in 

the  last  year  of  HaitrUnus'a  reign,  and  lost  bit  situatitm  as  hereafter 
mentioned. 


he  would  have  repudiated  heron  account  of  the  asperity  AUiaaus 
of  her  temper,*  he  had  too  much  right  feeling  to  let  Hadnaou*. 
the  mean  insolence  of  hi*  dependants  pass  unpunished. 

His  unkindness  to  Sabi nat  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  her  death,  but  he  did  not  extend  his  want  of 
affection  for  her  to  her  match-making  aunt.  He  actually  * * * * 
mourned  for  Plolina,  w ho  died  ubout  the  eleventh  year  jgy 
of  his  reign,  nine  days,}  and  paid  great  respect  to  her 
memory.  He  built  a magnificent  Temple  in  honour  of 
her  at  N tames  ill  Gaul,  mid  wrote  an  elegy  in  her  praise. 

lladrianus  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and  so  Hu  lor*  of 
eager  in  the  chase  that  lie  broke  his  collar-bone ; and  hooting, 
on  another  occasion,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  impetuosity 
by  a serious  fracture  of  the  thigh,  lie  was  so  strong  and 
active,  that  he  once  killed  a wild  boar  with  a single  blow,§ 
and  he  often  despatched  a lion  with  his  own  hand.|  He 
culled  a Town,  which  he  had  founded  in  Mysia,  ddri- 
anolherte,  because  he  had  a pleasant  chase  and  killed  a 
bear  in  the  neighbourhood,  lie  was  a lover  of  dogs 
and  horses,  and  graced  the  monument  which  he  erected 
to  the  memory  of  his  favourite  hunter,  Borysthencs, 
with  an  inscription  written  by  himself.  Dion  Cassius 
asserts,  that  he  never  allowed  his  passion  for  the  chase 
to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  public  business  ; but 
in  his  early  youth  he  indulged  it  to  n blamablc 
excess,^  for  it  was  on  that  account  that  his  guardian 
Trajanus  recalled  him  from  Italica,  and  kept  him  under 
his  own  eye. 

Hadrianus  had  faith  in  Magic,**  and  was  himself  n 
student  of  that  imaginary  science.  It  had  been  foretold 
to  him,  when  Tribune  in  the  Mysian  army,  that  his 
star  promised  him  the  Empire.  He  afterwards  con- 
sulted several  Oracles  on  the  subject,  and  become  so 
great  an  adept  in  Astrology,  that,  as  Spartianus  gravely 
affirms,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  down  in  the 
Calends  of  January,  all  that  was  to  happen  throughout 
the  following  year;  and  even  mentioned  in  this  Alma- 
nack of  his  existence,  the  exact  hour  of  his  death. ft 
Dion  Cassius  seems  to  imply,  that  the  self-devotion  of 
Antinous  in  Egypt  had  some  connection  with  liadrio- 
nus's  tampering  with  the  Magic  arts. 

Hadrianus  did  not  long  enjoy  the  result  of  his  ex-  He  falls  into 
ertions  for  the  real  interests  of  the  Empire,  in  the  * 
retreat  of  his  Tiburtinc  villa.  His  health  had  suffered 
from  fatigue  and  variety  of  climate,  and  he  was  there 
attacked  with  a vomiting  of  blood,}!  which  threw  him 
into  a decline,  and  at  last  terminated  his  life.  As  soon 
as  his  disorder  became  alarming,  he  began  to  be 
anxious,  as  be  had  no  children,  to  adopt  a successor.  §§ 

He  thought  of  Servianus,  of  Fuscus,  his  grandson,  and 
of  severul  others,  but  he  found  some  objection  to  all 
of  them  ; and  at  last,  fixed  upon  L.  Ceionius  Cotnmo-  Character  of 
dus  Verus,  a most  unpopular  choice,  which  the  personal  Commodus 
beauty  of  Commodus,  his  literary  acquirements,  or 
poulbly  some  compunction  for  the  fate  of  his  graud- 
father  Nigrinus,  alone  could  have  prompted ; for,  though 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  his 
delicate  health  and  effeminate  character  rendered  him 


• Spail  11. 

t Aurvt.  Viet.  Her  death  preceded  Hadriamis’s  only  a tew 
month*,  «>  that  the  effect  of  his  unkindnesa  upon  her  health  was  no* 
very  rapid. 

* Hum  Cassius,  wlto  Juierta  this  gravely. 

§ Dii>n  Cassius.  I Span.  26- 

5 “ f'enuHdi  u*yne  ad  repreAenoiofirm  sturi>a*P*.n  Spart  I. 

••  Daw  Cassius.  Spirt.  15. 
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HiogTiphy.  totally  unfit  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  an  Empire.  He 
v*— was  a professed  voluptuary.*  His  capacity  for  busi- 
Froro  ness  was  but  moderate,  and  his  only  redeeming  recorn - 
a.  d.  mendations  were  his  princely  form,  the  elegance  of  his 
117.  writings,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and  his  inoffensive* 

*°  ness. 


do  Such  ashe  was, however,  Hadrianus,  to  theregretand 
non  by  BurPr'S€  °f  hi»  friends,  and  of  the  Senate,  adopted  hiint 
Hjurunus.  under  the  names  of  Lucius  Ceionius  Cominodus  .Elius 
Verus  Cesar ; he  gave  Circension  Games  to  celebrate 
the  choice ; made  an  ample  largesse  to  the  soldiers  and 
to  the  people;  and  personally  attended  the  rejoicings, 
as  much  as  the  state  of  his  health  would  permit.  The 
new  Cesar  was  created  Pr<rtor,  honoured  with  the  Con- 
sulship, and  sent  to  govern  the  Province  of  Pannonia. 
Hulrianus  He  obtained  some  credit  in  his  command,  and  in 
reprnu  hit  consequence  of  his  prospects  and  the  partiality  of 
c ***  Hadrianus,  attention  was  paid  to  every  request  con- 
tained in  his  letters.  But  when  iladriunus  found  that 
the  health  of  his  adopted  son  rapidly  declined,  and 
that  he  wus  so  feeble  and  enervated,  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  military  exercises,!  he  began  to  repent  his 
choice  ; and,  alluding  to  the  deification  which  gene- 
rally followed  the  decease  of  the  Ceesara,  observed  to 
his  friends,  “ I have  adopted  a God,  instead  of  a son.”§ 
He  was  much  chagrined  at  the  disappointment  of  his 
plans,  and  often  repeated,  on  the  subject  of  Vents’s 
health,  **  We  have  thrown  away  three  million  ses- 
terces, and  have  leaned  against  a rotten  wall,  which 
cannot  support  ourselves,  much  less  the  Republic. ”H 
He  entertained  thoughts  of  making  a new  arrange- 
ment for  the  succession,  as  he  afterwards  confessed ; 
but  the  death  of  Verus  anticipated  the  necessity  of 
superseding  him. 

D*ath  of  On  his  return  from  Pannonia,  he  had  composed  an 
tbc^iopted  eloquent  oration  of  thanks  to  his  adoptive  father,  which 
*sar"  he  was  to  deliver  in  the  Senate  on  the  1st  January, 
a.  n.  138.  The  anxiety,  occasioned  by  Hadrianus's 
observations  concerning  him,  which  the  Courtiers  had 
repeated,  increased  his  debility,  and  he  took  a com- 
posing draught  the  preceding  night,  in  order  that  he 
might  deliver  his  speech  with  effect, but  which  probably 
only  accelerated  his  end,  for  he  died  in  his  sleep  of  an 
effusion  of  blood.^f  Hadrianus  grieved  for  his  udopted 
son  as  a good  father,  though  not  as  a good  Prince ; 
for  the  death  of  yElius  Verus  relieved  the  Empire  from 
the  prospect  of  the  miseries  attendant  on  absolute 
power  in  the  hands  of  a feeble  voluptuary.  He  forbade 
any  Public  mourning,**  which  would  have  been  an  in- 
auspicious interruption  of  the  Festival  of  the  New  Year ; 
but  Verus  was  buried  with  all  the  honoura  of  Imperial 
rank,  and  statues  of  him  were  erected  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  Empire. 

Adoption  of  Feeling  that  his  own  end  was  approaching,  Hadrio- 
Antooinu-i.  nus  hastened  to  make  a new  adoption.tt  and  sending 
for  the  principal  Senators,  thus  addressed  them,  as 


• Spart.  .£/  Ver. 

f The  year  of  Commodu*’*  adoption  is  matter  of  dispute  among 
the  learned.  Spartianus  say*.  He  was  created  Prmtor  and  Guuv/ after 
this  event,  from  winch  it  ia  argued  that  he  had  not  been  Conn l 
before.  Etui  as  he  was  Consul  under  his  own  Dame,  L.  Ceionius 
Commodus,  in  886,  and  again  the  next  year  under  that  of  /Elms 
Vero*  Caraar,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not  adopted  until  8#7,  or  the 
end  of  £«& 

J 14  Srtihm  mtliditu  jactarr."  See  C asaub.  <£/.  IVr. 

| Spart.  JFA.  Ver.  H Ibid.  l/adr.  23.  Jt'K  Ver.  6. 

5 Spart  .¥U-  Ver  S.  *•  Spart.  Umir  24. 

f-f  Dion  Cassius,  Spart.  24. 


they  stood  by  his  bed-side,  **  Nature  has  denied  me  a JEUsnas 
son,  but  you  have  supplied  that  want  by  Law,  and  the  Hadnanus.^ 
chances  are  more  in  favour  of  adoption,  which  should 
be  the  result  of  superior  merit  in  its  object,  than  of  k D 
birth,  which  depends  on  fortune.  1 had  fixed  upon 
Lucitr*  Commodus,*  who  was  such  a son  as  I wished  to  ' 

for;  but  the  Fates  have  taken  him  from  us.  I have  ]3q, 

found  another,  whom  I now  give  you:  one, noble,  mild, 
courteous,  and  of  good  understanding  ; removed  alike 
from  the  impeluousness  of  youth,  and  the  slowness  of 
old  age ; one  w ho  has  been  bred  up  in  reverence  for 
the  Laws,  who  bos  shown  in  authority  an  attachment  to 
the  customs  and  institutions  of  his  Country,  and  is 
neither  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  an  Emperor,  nor  likely 
to  abuse  the  power.  I speak  of  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
who  is  at  this  moment  overwhelmed  with  unpleasant 
business  and  has  never,  I am  certain,  aspired  even  in 
thought  to  the  Empire ; but  I trust  that  he  will  not 
decline  my  invitation,  supported  by  yours.” 

Antoninus, t best  distinguished  by  his  surname  Pius, 
was  thus  adopted ; ami  Hadrianus,  not  satisfied  with 
securing  the  succession  by  one  wise  choice,  as  if  to 
atone  for  having  intended  to  trust  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects  to  so  unfit  a ruler  as  Commodus,  required 
Antoninus  to  adopt  in  his  turn  Marcus  Annins,  a most 
distinguished  youth,  distantly  related  to  himself,  and 
afterwards  celebrated  as  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  Verus,  the  infant  son  of  the  deceased  Caesar,  for  he 
wished  the  Republic,  he  said,  to  have  a branch  of  the 
Veri  ;}  but  on  account  of  his  seniority  and  relation- 
ship to  Hadrianus,  Marcus,  who  was  a lad  of  seventeen, 
was  to  rank  as  the  eldest  son.  Antoninus  was  imme- 
diately appointed  the  Emperor’s  colleague  in  the  Pro- 
consular and  Trihunitial  power. 

These  adoptions  took  place  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
February,  in  the  last  year  of  Hadrianus's  reign,  and 
though  most  acceptable  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Empire 
at  large,  created,  as  promotion  the  most  deserved 
always  will  do,  individual  discontent.  Catilius  Sevcrus 
was  amongst  the  uumber  of  murraurers,  and  was 
removed  in  consequence  from  the  Prefecture  of  the 
City. 

After  his  first  choice,  Hadrianus  had  ordered  the  Execution 
execution  of  Servianus,  and  his  grandson  Fuscus.§ 

The  former,  who  was  ninety  years  of  age,  wus  accused 

of  brihing  the  slaves  of  the  Palace,  of  placing  himself 

in  the  Imperial  chair,  and  of  affecting  to  show  that  old 

age  had  not  impaired  his  vigour,  to  secure  the  good 

will  of  the  guards.  Fuscus.U  his  own  grand-nephew, 

was  charged  with  fomenting  disturbances  by  attending 

to  omens,  that  encouraged  him  to  aspire  to  the  Empire  ; _ . . 

an  accusation  that  came  with  a very  ill  grace  from 

Hadrianus.  Sabina  died  about  this  time,  and  it  was 

reported  she  had  poisoned  herself  in  consequence  of 

her  husband's  ill-treatment.  That  lady’s  buro-fuced 


* Kchaxd  suppose*  Hadrianus  lo  Have  made  this  Oration  un 
the  adoption  of  Cotnttuxlus  ; but  be,  according'  lo  Dion  Cassia*, 
speak*  ot  the  death  of  Com  modus,  and  dilatra  upon  the  merits  of 
Aurelius. 

f Spanianus  call*  him  Arriut  Antoninus;  aod  Julius  Capitolinus. 
in  his  life  of  Imn, Titus  Aurelius  Fulvius  Boionius  Antoninus,  but 
he  is  easily  dislinjnnshedby  his  surname  of  Pius.  It  was  Uie  fashion 
of  live  age  lo  assume  a variety  of  names. 

J Spart.  Ver.  4 Ibid. 

& ikon  Can  in*.  Spart.  Hadr.  23. 

| Kelt  aril  fall*  Foscus,  Hadrianus’s  nephew ; Dion  Cssku*,  See- 
vianus’s  grandson. — he  was  belli,  as  Servian  us  was  brother-in-law  In 
Hadnaous. 
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Diofnpl.y.  declaration.*  that  she  had  taken  pains  to  avoid  becoming 
a mother,  that  the  world  might  not  be  cursed  with  a 
ruler  from  his  loins,  does  not  incline  us  to  lay  the 
whole  blame  of  the  matrimonial  discord  to  the  charge 
of  Hadrianua.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Emperor's  dis- 
order increased ; the  curse  of  Servianus.t  who  In  his 
last  moments  had  besought  the  Gods,  that  he  might 
wish  for  death  and  not  obtain  it,  seemed  to  hang  over 
him.  Aware  how  much  public  business,  with  which 
he  was  occupied  to  the  last,  was  impeded  by  his  illness, 
he  frequently  exclaimed,  that  an  Emperor  should  die 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  not  on  a sick 
bed,  and  he  invoked  death  in  vain.  He  sought  relief 
at  but  his  sufferings  became  intolerable,  and  he 

entreated  his  attendants  to  despatch  him.  As  they  refused 
to  comply,  notwithstanding  his  promises  of  impunity 
and  reward,  he  sent  for  Mastor,  a Jagyzian  slave,  who 
had  formerly  attracted  his  notice  by  his  boldness  in  the 
chase,  and  commanded  him  to  kill  him,  laying  liis 
breast  bare,  and  [jointing  to  a spot  which  Hermogcnes§ 
his  Physician  had  told  him  was  vital.  The  Jagyzian 
drew  his  weapon,  but  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  fled. 
Antoninus,  who  had  been  sent  for  from  Rome,  having 
removed  all  instruments  of  self-destruction,  Hadrianus 
was  now  left  to  complain,  that  he  could  inflict  death 
upon  others,  but  not  upon  himself. 

At  length  the  remedies,  which  had  given  intervals  of 
ease  to  the  dropsy  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  failed  of 
effect.  Hadrianus,  repeating  the  popular  saying, 
" Many  Doctors  kill  the  King,”  refused  to  observe  any 
longer  the  prescribed  diet,  and  death,  which  he  bo 
much  desired,  was  the  consequence.  He  expired  on 
the  tenth  of  July,  a.  d.  138,||  having  lived  sixty-two 
years,  three  months,  and  seventeen  days,  and  reigned 
nearly  twenty-one  yearw.f  In  his  last  moments  his 
corporeal  sufferings  did  not  exclude  the  feeling  of  a 
soul  within  him  ; and  some  recollection  of  the  appeal 

• A ore!.  Viet.  f Dion  Caariu*. 

| Sport.  25.  $ Dio*  Cumus. 

I]  Spart.  26.  Dion  Cassini. 

If  t here  i*  a difference  of  a veir  between  Spartioaiis  aiul  Dion 
Coariiu ; we  follow  tlie  latter,  a*  Trojonui  died  in  068. 
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of  the  Christian  Bishops  may  possibly  have  been  con- 
fused with  his  hopes  of  the  Pagan  Elysium  and  dread 
of  Tartarus,  when  he  composed  the  inquiring  lines : 

° Animmltt,  rag  via,  blandula, 

Hosptt  rwifw  corporis, 

Qutp  mtnc  oMns  is  loca, 

Palliduta , rigida,  nudttli  t 
JVff  ut  setts,  datn*  jocos.”* 

The  death  of  H adrianus  was  cause  of  unaffected  and 
deserved  regret  tltroughout  the  Empire  ; but  the  intel- 
ligence was  received  at  Rome  with  gloomy  pleasure; 
the  Senators,  sorrow  ing  for  the  cruel  lose  of  some  of  the 
most  esteemed  amongst  them,  hastily  resolved  to  abolish 
his  acts,  and  execrate  his  memory. 

But  after  the  funeral  obsequies  had  been  per- 
formed in  Cicero’s  villa  at  Puleoli,  Antoninus  returned 
to  Rome, t arid  repaired  to  the  Senate,  whom  he  reminded 
of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  his  adoptive  father, 
and  by  his  influence  and  arguments,  but  principally, 
perhaps,  by  the  fact,  that,  secreted  by  himself,  the  sup 
posed  victims  of  Hadrianus’s  cruelty  were  living  to 
resume  their  places,  persuaded  them  to  give  all  honour 
to  his  memory  , and  to  rank  him  amongst  the  Gods* 
Notwithstanding  the  temporary  indignation  of  the 
Senate,  none  of  his  predecessors,  if  we  except  Traja- 
nus,  had  so  well  deserved  these  honours.  If,  instead 
of  succeeding  to  that  Emperor,  and  having  Antouinus 
Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  for  his  own  immediate  suc- 
cessors, his  reign  had  fallen  earlier,  he  would  have 
shone  forth  as  a mode)  of  excellence.  Yet  even  where 
he  really  stands  we  And  much  to  praise,  and  compa- 
ratively little  to  blame, 

• 'Happily  imitated  by  Prior  : 

“ Poor  httie  pretty  fluttering  tiling. 

Must  we  no  longer  litre  together  ? 

And  doit  Ihuti  prune  thy  trembling  wing, 

To  take  thy  flight  thou  know'st  not  whither? 

Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly, 

Lie*  all  Mglocted,  ail  forgot, 

And  pensive,  wav'nng,  melancholy. 

Thou  dread's!  and  hop's!  thou  Loov’st  not  what  I" 

f Dion  Cassius,  Undr  cl  Til.  Ant.  Spirt  //aJr.  33,  27.  JuL 
Cap.  Tit  And.  5. 
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The  conquests  of  Trajanus  in  the  East  were  splendid 
s— v— ^ and  extensive,  but  his  successor  wisely  abandoned  those 
Fn>m  claims  which  the  remoteness  of  the  vanquished  nations 
*■  ®*  would  have  made  it  difficult  to  enforce.  The  policy 
138.  0f  Titus  Antoninus  aimed  chiefly  at  the  preservation 
161  of  ponce  ; endeavouring  to  convince  mankind  that  the 
ambition  of  Rome  sought  not  any  additional  domi- 
nion, though  her  dignity  would  speedily  avenge  any 
Mil/Ury  act  of  offensive  aggression.  Out  the  legions  which 
axe  ut  the  were  now  to  defend  her  honour,  differed  materially 
Empire  on  from  those  which  had  gradually  extended  her  frontiers 
in  the  days  of  Republican  freedom.  The  science  of 
toaium.  tactics  had  made  great  progress  in  the  time  of 
Trajanus  and  his  successor : the  legions  were  largely 
supported  by  bands  of  Provincial  auxiliaries,  of  whom 
.some  were  (ruined  to  the  severe  exercises  of  Roman 
discipline,  while  others  were  suffered  to  retain  those 
arms  and  that  mode  of  warfare  which  national  habits 
had  rendered  familiar.*  The  cavalry  of  the  Em- 
perors was  no  longer  composed,  like  that  of  the 
ancient  Republic,  of  the  noblest  youths  of  Rome  and 
Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  military  service,  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  offices  of  Senator  and  Consul, 
and  solicited,  by  deeds  of  valour,  the  future  suffrages  of 
their  countrymen,  f Trajanusand  Hadrianus  formed  their 
cavalry  from  the  same  Provinces  and  the  same  class  of 
subjects  which  recruited  the  ranks  of  the  legions : the 
peucc  establishment  of  the  latter  Emperor  amounted 
to  thirty  legions,  each  containing  6831  Romans, 
and  5700  auxiliaries : to  these  if  we  add  20,000  Pra?- 
iorinn  guards  quartered  in  the  Capital,  two  fleets 
established  permanently  at  Ravenna  and  Misenum,  a 
squadron  of  ships  at  Frejus,  and  the  vessels  constantly 
employed  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  the  compu- 
tation of  the  whole  force  by  land  and  sea  will  amount 
to  450,000  men.} 

Farogn  The  conduct  of  the  Empire  towards  its  extensive 
pobey.  Provinces  was  marked  by  liberal  and  sound  policy  : the 
Barharians  whom  their  power  subdued  were  admitted 
by  their  generosity  to  the  blessings  of  civilisation,  law, 
and  polity  ; and  wherever  they  found  Civil  institutions 
already  existing,  they  were  careful  to  regulate  them 
after  a Roman  model.  The  freedom  of  the  city,  so 
widely  communicated  in  the  age  of  the  Antonini,  was 
connected  with  important  rites,  relative  to  marriage, 
testament,  and  inheritance.  Distinguished  merit 
in  the  Provinces  found  easy  access  to  the  Capital. 
Political  ambition  or  military  talent,  which  might 
hove  found  in  remote  districts  opportunities  of  dis- 
turbing the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire,  were  attracted 
to  Rome,  incorporated  in  the  army  or  the  Senate, 
and  thus  engaged  to  defend  her  interests.  Jp*i, 
soys  Tacitus,  recording  a speech  addressed  to  the 
Trcvcri,  ipsi  plcrumque  legionibus  noslris  prasiddis ; 


• Vcgttius,  2,  2.  Arrian.  f Livy,  42,  61. 

J See  Gibbon,  chap.  i.  and  the  authorities  on  this  subject  there 
quoted. 


tpti  has  aliasquc  Provtncias  rrgitu : nihil  separatum  Titus 
clavsumre*  In  like  manner,  those  who  had  the  de-  Aurelius 
sire  and  capacity  to  seek  distinction  by  the  cultivation  Baionius 
of  Literature,  flocked  from  various  countries  to  this  ccn-  Aotoainua 
tral  point  of  union,  where  the  course  of  genius  might  Pun. 
be  directed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  most  finished 
models,  where  able  rivals  might  kindle  emulation,  and  Tram 
where  successful  exertion  might  be  rewarded  by  the  A-  D- 

patronage  of  au  opulent  Court,  or  encouraged  by  the  *38. 

praise  of  an  enlightened  Metropolis.  Spain  herself  sent  . 

forth  Seneca,  Lucan,  Martial,  Quinctilian,  Floros,  and 
Columella.  Almost  every  period  of  the  Roman  History 
would  furnish  some  names  of  celebrity  to  illustrate  this 
subject  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  that  Age  to 
which  the  series  of  historical  events  has  conducted  us, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  wisest  aphorisms  of  Stoical 
virtue  were  uttered  by  a Phrygian  slave,  and  recorded 
by  a Philosopher  of  Bithynia : Galen  came  from  Per- 
gamus  to  enlarge  the  stock  and  improve  the  arrange- 
ment of  Medical  science;  Dio  Cassius  was  attracted  to 
Rome  from  Nice ; Appian  from  Alexandria ; and  the 
restless  curiosity  of  Apuleius  from  a remote  Province  of 
Africa.  Perhaps  the  world  at  that  time  would  have 
been  more  benefited  if  these  lights  had  been  left  to 
illuminate  each  his  separate  sphere,  and  yet  Posterity 
may  have  gained  something  from  the  concentration  of 
their  lustre:  not  that  any  advantage  of  this  kind,  either 
immediate  or  remote,  was  contemplated  by  Rome,  but 
the  circumstances  arose  naturally  out  of  her  policy 
towards  her  Colonies.  Her  great  and  paramount  olv  Cotonixa- 
ject  in  establishing  these  settlements  was  to  add  strength 
to  the  parent  Slate.  Accordingly,  their  destination 
was  not  determined  by  the  will  of  individuals,  by 
caprice  or  accident ; they  were  not  Bottled  in  distant 
lands,  where  absence  might  efface  the  memory  of  their 
original  descent,  or  where  danger  might  drive  them  to 
form  foreign  alliances ; they  were  not  planted  like 
solitary  fortresses,  to  defend  their  possessions  or  extend 
their  territory  by  their  own  intornul  strength  alone ; but 
they  were  framed  rather  like  the  regular  progressive 
bulwarks  of  a fortified  city,  each  part  lending  support 
to  the  rest,  and  all  combining  to  defend  the  citadel.f 
In  pursuance  of  the  system,  not  to  aim  at  foreign  colo- 
nization till  this  compactness  and  solidity  of  the  pa- 
rent State  at  home  should  enable  it  to  maintain  more 
remote  conquests,  which  the  march  of  Empire  gra- 
dually obtained,}  no  Colonies  were  planted  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Italy,  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  Each 
Colony  became,  as  it  were,  Rome  in  miniature  :§  the  safety 
of  the  new  establishment  was  secured  by  a military  force, 
equipped  with  its  full  complement,)!  and  regularly  arrayed 
under  its  Tribunes  and  Centurions,  its  Eagles  and  its 
standards;  they  went  forth  not  merely  to  occupy  a settle* 


• Tacit.  Hut.  lib-  ir.  74.  Sue  alto  AnnaJet,  It,  13. 

* Cic.  d*  L*ye  Ayr.  2,  27.  $ Velleius  Paterc.  2,  15. 

5 Aulas  GcUivu,  16, 13.  ||  Tacit,  lib.  xiv.  c.  27. 
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Biofnpby*  menu  bul  to  take  up  a military  position,  ami  the 
foundation  of  the  concord  of  the  new  Colony  was  laid 
in  that  unanimity  of  feeling  and  mutual  affection  w hich 
might  l>e  supposed  to  exist  among  men  who  were  em- 
barked in  the  same  profession,  and  had  shared  the 
same  dangers.  As  the  Persians,  when  they  emigrated 
into  Hindustan,  were  cureful  to  take  with  them  a por- 
tion of  the  sacred  fire,  so  the  colonists  carried  a portion 
of  the  parent  earth,  to  consecrate  their  new  abode:* 
their  pious  caution  transferred  with  equal  anxiety  the 
solcmu  auspices  and  other  rites  of  Religion  :t  local 
names  even,  to  which  they  had  long  been  accustomed, 
were  not  forgotten  ; and  thus  those  feelings  of  patriotic 
valour,  which  the  Capitol  and  the  Campus  Martius  had 
been  used  to,  were  still  kept  alive  by  the  sight  of  their 
mimic  representatives.} 

The  advuutage  which  a State  derive*  from  its  Colonies 
and  tributary  subjects  depends  much  on  the  art  of 
engaging  their  affections:  hence  the  Romans  extended 
to  both  such  kindness  as  might  secure  their  fidelity 
without  compromising  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
Metropolis.^  The  Latin  ColonieeU  had  the  right  of 
suffrage;  and  they  who  hud  held  any  public  Magistracy 
in  their  respective  settlements  were  entitled  to  enter  the 
lists  of  ambition  at  Rome  as  Citizens.  In  the  case  of 
the  Grecian  Colonies,  the  oppression  oft  he  parent  State, 
the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  new  people,  and  the 
distance  which  separated  the  two  parties,  often  pro- 
duced, not  the  factious  insurrection  of  an  inferior  State, 
which  could  be  quelled  us  soon  as  the  arm  of  superior 
force  was  interposed  to  chastise  its  rebellious  subjects, 
but  the  deliberate  opposition  of  a powerful  rival,  deter- 
mined to  obtain  complete  independence.  Bul  the  pri- 
vileges which  Rome  conceded  were  balanced  by  those 
which  she  withheld : the  former  were  calculated  to 
excite  the  gratitude  of  those  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed,  but  had  no  tendency  to  encourage  the  hope 
of  independence,  or  suggest  the  practicability  of  sepa- 
rating from  the  Sletropolitan  State.  Hie  similarity  of 
many  Political  and  Religious  institutions,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Orders  of  society,  the  titles  of  Equestrian 
and  Senatorial  dignity,  the  names  of  the  various  Magis- 
trates, were  all  adapted  to  keep  Rome  continually  in 
view.  The  natural  result  was,  that  the  ablest  minds 
were  allured  from  the  Provinces  to  the  Capital,  because 
they  found  there  a more  ample  theatre  for  display  and 
more  valuable  prizes  to  reward  successful  exertion. 

If  this  subject  needed  additional  illustrations  they 

AMmhimn.  might  be  found  in  the  family  and  the  person  of  Titus 
Antoninus.  This  Emperor  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  line,  which  migrated  from  Nismes  in  Langue- 
doc, and  settled  at  Lnvinium.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, Arrius  Antoninus,  was  Consul  A.  D.  69 ; the 
same,  probably,  whose  talents  and  integrity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  puhlic  duties  are  honourably  mentioned 
by  Pliny.^f  His  daughter,  Arrin  Fadilla,  married  Au- 
relius Fulvus,  by  whom  she  had  Titus  Antoninus,  a.  d. 
86.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  was  made  Consul , 
and  afterwards  held  the  office  of  Proconsul  in  Asia, 
with  as  much  reputation  as  his  grandfather.  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  Hadrianus  admitted  him  to  his  friendship 
and  his  council,  and  afterwards  adopted  him  as  his 


• Ovid,  Fhtft,  4,  820  f Cm:.  PUL  2.  } V«ls*r 

6 CUudiM,  in  tfC.  Cow*.  Stii.  150. 

||  Appiso,  d*  Bel.  Civ.  26.  % Lib.  iii.  Bp.  3. 
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The  very  first  actions  of  the  reign  of  Antoninas  Titus 
proved  the  superior  excellence  of  his  disposition,  and  ^^fU* 
obtained  for  him  that  distinguished  and  enviable  title*  Boioniu* 
by  which  he  is  so  advantageously  known  to  posterity.  Aotoruou* 
Although  he  was  suspicious  of  a conspiracy,  and  several  Pitu. 
of  the  disaffected  had  been  already  denounced  to  him 
by  name,  he  forbore  to  institute  any  proceeding* 
against  them,  being  unwilling,  as  he  said,  to  commence 
his  reign  by  deeds  of  prosecution  and  punishment. 

The  Historical  documents  of  Dio  Cassius  relating  to 
this  period  have  perished.  Xiphilin  mentions  this  loss, 
and  endeavours  to  supply  the  defect  by  researches  into  ***”' 
other  works ; but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  scantiness  of  msnc^' 
the  materials  collected,  his  sources  of  information  were 
not  numerous : moreover,  the  Biographical  notice*  of 
Antoninus  Pius  are  by  no  means  abundant ; the  most 
authentic  and  valuable  are  to  be  found  in  the  Medita- 
tions f of  his  adopted  son,  Marcus  Aurelius;  and  it  is 
just  to  add,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  from 
other  writers,  the  language  of  affection  and  gratitude 
in  this  panegyric,  does  not  exceed  the  just  limits  of 
impartiality. 

Hence  we  learn  much  of  the  public  and  private  clia-  Deficiency 
racier  of  Antoninus  ; and,  indeed,  a reign  so  pacific  as  of  historical 
his  was  gives  us  little  else  to  notice.  With  all  his  •uiHoriiicw 
capacity  for  government,  he  seems  to  have  been  natu-  f°rb“r*'Sn 
rally  not  ambitious  of  power;  and  yet  wc  find  that 
neither  his  unaspiring  habits  nor  his  literary  tastes  were 
allowed  to  prevent  a vigorous  application  to  affairs  of 
State : his  deference  for  the  political  institutions  of  his 
country  was  joined  to  a scrupulous  observance  of  her 
Religious  rites.}  Public  measures  he  communicated  to 
the  Senate  in  person,  and  to  the  People  by  decrees : 
men  of  merit  had  free  access  to  his  presence  without 
any  fear  that  an  Emperor’s  vanity  should  thwart  their 
pretensions,  impede  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  or 
enviously  reject  that  advice  or  knowledge  which  age, 
experience,  or  local  information  might  enable  them  to 
communicate.  Though  the  foresight  of  Antoninus  was  Wisdom  of 
acme,  his  inquiries  patient  and  extensive,  and  his  hi*  goum* 
judgment  sound,  yet  if  it  seemed  that  any  of  his  public  “ei,t 
measures  might  bo  so  modified  as  to  admit  further  im- 
provement, the  suggestions  of  his  counsellors  were 
weighed  without  partiality,  and  adopted  without  re- 
luctance. His  parental  care  extended  to  the  remotest 
Provinces  of  the  Empire ; as  if  he  really  considered  them 
as  outlying  branches  of  one  great  family,  of  which  he 
was  the  head.  Those  who  levied  the  taxes  were  com- 
manded to  do  it  with  moderation,  and  those  who  paid 
them  were  encouraged  to  make  known  any  cases  of 
unjust  exaction.  Due  severity  was  exercised  towards 
those  who  abused  their  interest  at  Court  to  recommend 
or  promote  the  unworthy,  while  liberal  gifts  and  a con- 
tinuance of  power  rewarded  the  judicious  use  of  it.  Thus 
Gavius  Maximus,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  exemplary 
discipline,  held,  during  tweuty  years,  the  office  of  Prte- 
fect  of  Pnetorian  guards. 

Nor  did  Antoninus  disdain  to  seek  the  instruction  of  Hit  Law*, 
the  ablest  jurisconsults,  and  by  their  assistance  to  regu- 
late and  improve  the  Courts  of  judicature  at  Rome.  It 
is  said  we  owe  to  him  the  law  which  forbids  a crimi- 
nal to  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offence  ; and  he  cer- 
tainly directed  on  equitable  principles  the  inheritance  of 
property,  in  case*  where  a father  was  a Roman  Citizen 


Dio.  Appian. 


f Lib.  i.  c.  13. 


} Capilolisoa. 
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Ri<*r*phj.  and  the  children  were  not  so.  The  reputation  of  hia 
v— -v-w  justice,  joined  with  the  fear  of  his  power,  made  several 
From  Eastern  nations  submit  their  disputes  to  his  judgment, 
k-  and  abide  by  his  decision  : thus  he  settled  Rhetalus  in 
138.  die  Kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  Pacoros  was  appointed 

J?  to  rule  over  the  Lazi  in  Colchis  ; and  the  Armenians, 
Fo««lca  •/-  ant*  0*°^  consented,  in  electing  their  Monarch,  to  admit 
ViintMMM.  ^,c  arbitration  of  Antoninus.  At  an  early  period  his 
character  and  conduct,  in  all  the  social  relations  of  life* 
had  so  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  that  he  acquired 
great  wealth  by  legacies;  this  enabled  him,  oil  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  to  distribute  ample  largess  to  the 
troops,  and  yet  to  decline  entirely,  or  remit  in  part,  the 
customary  offerings  of  tributary  States.  The  Games  and 
Pu^'c  spectacles  he  exhibited  were  sufficiently  splendid 
to  gratify  his  taste  and  secure  his  popularity  ; still  they 
were  not  conducted  on  such  a scale  of  extravagance  ns 
to  leave  no  funds  for  works  of  durability  and  public 
benefit.  He  expended  money  on  the  harbours  of  Gteta 
and  Terracina : at  Puzzuoli  the  tomb  of  Hadrianus  was 
finished,  and  quinquennial  Games  established  to  his 
memory.  Several  cities  in  Ionia,  Greece,  and  Syria, 
received  money  at  the  hands  of  Antoninus,  to  be  laid 
out  in  ornamental  and  useful  buildings;  and  Nismes, 
the  birth-place  of  his  family,  owes  to  him  two  of 
her  noblest  works  of  art,  the  Amphitheatre  and  the 
Pont  du  Gnrd.  Yet  was  not  the  gtnerosity  of  the  Em- 


ninus  said,  **  Suffer  him  to  weep,  for  neither  the  wisdom  Tuns 

of  a Sage  nor  the  dignity  of  a Prince  require  us  to  era-  Aurelius 
dicate  the  feelings  of  a Man.”  We  learn  from  a story 
recorded  hy  Phi lostratus,  that  this  Emperor  united  to  his  AnUmiaus 
other  merits  a readiness  to  forgive  injuries,  which  is  the  Pm*, 
more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  this  virtue  did  not  w* 
occupy  a prominent  place  in  the  scheme  of  Pagan  Fro® 
Morality.  During  his  Proconsulate  in  Asia,  he  arrived  *•  t>- 
at  Smyrna,  and  occupied  the  house  of  a Sophist,  138. 
Poletno,  who  happened  to  be  absent ; the  Sage  on  his 
return  was  little  pleased  at  the  presence  of  his  exalted  * 

guest,  and  exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  grievance,  p^r|nft<<0 
that  Antoninus,  to  pacify  the  complainant,  quitted  his 
house  at  midnight  On  the  death  of  Hadrianus,  the  same 
Polemo  came  to  Rome  to  pay  his  respects  at  Court ; a 
jocose  allusion  to  his  former  inhospitality  was  the  only 
reproof  he  received;  the  Emperor  ordered  an  apart- 
ment to  be  prepared  for  him,  and  added,  “ Let  no  one 
turn  him  out.” 

Such  a character  as  we  have  here  described  deserves 
part,  at  least,  of  the  concise  and  comprehensive  pane* 
gyric  of  an  author,  removed,  by  the  distance  of  time 
at  which  he  wrote,  beyond  any  imputation  of  flattery : 

Hunc , says  Aurelius  Victor,  fere  nulla  vitiorum  labea 
macula  vit,*  And  again : Tantte  bonitatis  in  pritici- 
patv  Jt tit  ut  baud  dubie  *ine  exrmpto  vixtriL\  Still  it 
must  be  confessed  the  claim  of  Antoninus  to  this  spot- 


peror  extended  without  discrimination  ; he  took  away 
several  pensions  which  his  predecessor  had  granted, 
dosing  the  door  against  importunate  idleness  and  po- 
verty, to  open  a wider  avenue  to  the  claims  of  unmerited 
distress,  or  distinguished  services.  Philosophers  and 
Rhetoricians  were  attracted  to  his  Court  by  kindness 
and  patronage ; and  when  the  Capital  was  at  various 
times,  afflicted  by  calamitous  visitations  of  famine,  fire, 
and  inundations,  the  suffering  citizens  were  extensively 
relieved  by  the  princely  munificence  of  their  Sovereign. 

Pnvife  rir  Such  was  the  justice  and  such  the  liberality  of  Auto- 
ninus  Pius  ; and  when  we  turn  from  the  view  of  these 
Imperial  virtues,  to  contemplate  the  traits  of  private 
character,  there  is  much  to  exrite  our  interest  and  com- 
mand respect.  Hia  form  was  well  proportioned,  and 
so  tall,  that  in  old  age  he  required  stays  for  his  sup- 
port, t his  countenance  majestic,  and  his  conversation 
affable  and  agreeable  ; exalted  rank  did  not  prevent 
enjoyment  of  the  intercourse  and  equality  of  friendship, 
and  his  attachments,  which  were  formed  with  delibera- 
tion, were  maintained  with  fidelity.  His  habits  of  life 
were  temperate  even  to  abstemiousness,  his  establish- 
ment simple,  and  he  was  contented  either  to  use  die 
comforts  of  life  with  moderation,  or  relinquish  them 
with  indifference.  He  taught  his  successor,  M.  Aure- 
lius, that  it  was  possible  for  an  Emperor  to  divest  him- 
self, in  great  measure,  of  the  ceremony,  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  power,  without  diminishing  the  use- 
fulness, or  degrading  the  character  of  a monarch.  Pos- 
sessing a temper  calm  and  equable,  he  was  more  indul- 
gent to  the  faults  of  others  than  to  tils  own;  wise 
without  the  pride  of  learning,  grave  without  austerity, 
and  a Philosopher  without  the  affectation  of  singularity, 
or  the  coldness  of  Stoical  apathy.  When  M.  Aurelius 
was  once  blamed  for  shedding  tears  at  the  untimely 
death  of  one  with  whom  he  had  been  educated,  Anto- 


less  purity  cannot  be  established,  for  prevalent  example, 
and,  perhaps,  an  unhappy  marriage,  led  him  to  indulge 
In  irregular  pleasures.  His  wife,  Faustina,  will  only  lictaiioos- 
escape  censure  when  she  passes  without  observation  ; «**  of  iba 
this  Empress  was,  probably,  the  most  licentious  woman  bmPre“ 
of  the  age,  except  her  daughter:  the  reverse  of  the  MuUBt- 
medals  of  the  former  bear  the  image  of  Pu’tes,  those  of 
the  latter  the  figure  of  Pudicitia  ; possibly,  to  make 
amends  for  the  little  influence  which  these  Goddesses 
were  suffered  to  exert  over  their  conduct.  Antoninus, 
who  (like  Hadrianus)  is  accused  of  carrying  J inquisi- 
tiveness to  a fault,  could  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  the 
vices  of  his  wife  : perhaps  he  dissembled  his  knowledge 
of  guilt  which  he  was  ashamed  to  perceive,  and  yet 
unable  to  correct;  at  all  events,  the  immorality  of 
Faustina  did  not  prevent  her  deification  ; the  ruins  of 
her  Temple  still  remain  at  Rome,  a model  of  architec- 
tural taste,  and  a monument  of  superstitious  folly. 

Antoninus  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five.  Death  of 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  hi*  reign,  k.  d.  161.  His  Aoianuiw. 
illness  was  brief  and  not  painful,  ana  even  during  a short 
period  of  mental  aberration,  which  occurred  in  its  pro- 
gress, from  the  words  which  he  uttered,  it  was  plain  that 
State  affairs  continued  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  The  con- 
fidence he  felt  in  the  virtues  of  his  successor,  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  care  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  one  who  had  been  trained  by  his  precepts, 
and  would  imitate  his  example,  made  the  last  moments 
of  life  calm  and  easy.  Marcus  Aurelius  had  indeed 
been  educated  under  his  own  inspection  ; no  pains  had 
been  spared  to  collect  about  the  young  Prince  those 
whose  knowledge  might  form  his  understanding,  or 
whose  virtues  might  improve  his  disposition,  and  the 
care  of  Antoninus  was  abundantly  rewarded  by  a grate- 
ful and  affectionate  attachment.  His  daughter,  Faus- 
tina, had  been  betrothed  to  Lucius  Varus,  the  son  of 


__ that  whom  Hadrianus  originally  intended  for  his 

• Capital mui-  successor;  but  this  engagement  was  subsequently 

V Sed  fiuim  end  Ion  gut  et  imex  incurmreturijur,  hhactit  tabuht  ■■■  " . ■ - 
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Biography,  broken,  and  Faustina  became  the  wife  of  M.  Aurelius: 
for,  although  Pius  had  two  sons,  he  preferred  the  wol- 
From  fare  Home  to  the  interest  of  his  family.  He  was 
A*  D>  Qutmtor  in  139,  and  the  next  year  we  find  him,  at  the 
1 38.  request  of  the  Senate,  made  Consul , and  invested  with 
*°  the  title  of  Ctetar.  By  sharing  the  confidence,  the 
councils,  and  the  power  of  Antoninus,  he  learnt  the 
arts  of  Government,  and  later  events  called  into  play 
the  exercise  of  his  military  talents. 

The  tranquillity  of  this  reign  was  little  interrupted 


either  by  domestic  tumult  or  foreign  war ; the  Moors 
in  Africa  rose  in  arms,  but  the  insurgents  were  soon 
dispersed.  Lolliua  Urbieus  chastised  the  rebellious 
Briganta,  who  then  inhabited  Northumberland,  and  a 
wall  to  repress  more  Northern  invuders  was  carried 
from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Such 
annals  of  this  period  as  we  possess,  are,  for  the  most 
pari,  barren  of  public  events : the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  them  relate  to  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
which  belongs  to  another  portion  of  our  work. 
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MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS  PHILOSOPHUS 

PROM  A.  D.  161  TO  160. 


B«ogr»pby.  M.  Aurelius  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  vacant 
throne.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  admit  to  an  equal 
From  participation  of  the  Imperial  power  the  son  of  JE lius  Ve- 
*•  rus,  who,  at  the  request  of  Hadrianus,  had  been  adopt- 
ed  by  Antoninus  Pius.  This  monarch,  however,  re- 
sperted  the  wishes  of  his  benefactor  only  so  far  as  was 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  the  public ; and,  accordingly, 
since  the  young  Prince  showed  neither  virtue,  talents, 
nor,  indeed,  any  merit,  except  a frank  and  easy  disposi- 
tion. he  was  not  brought  prominently  forward  into 
public  life.  His  subsequent  conduct  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  Antoninus ; and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  reason  which  iuduced  M.  Aurelius  to  depart  so 
Association  immediately  from  the  system  of  his  predecessor.  Per- 
ct  m*  haps,  as  the  austerities  of  Philosophy  had  impaired  his 
Imperial  health,  and  he  still  wished  to  devote  his  leisure  to 

pjr«r.  study,  he  might  hope  to  find  in  Verus  a colleague 

whose  bodily  vigour  would  enable  him  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  war,  and  who  might  also  devote  some  time 
to  the  despatch  of  public  business.  But  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  was  more  agreeable  to  the  disposition  of  Ve- 
rus: he  would,  probably,  have  been  neither  good  nor 
useful  in  that  comparative  privacy  to  which  the  wise 
policy  of  Antoninus  destined  him;  but,  at  least,  his 
vices  would  have  found  a less  ample  field,  and  his  ex- 
ample would  have  been  less  extensively  pernicious. 
Perhaps,  also,  Aurelius,  in  admitting  a partner  of  his 
power,  was  willing  to  give  his  beloved  Philosophy  the 
credit  of  such  a sacrifice ; and,  accordingly,  we  find  the 
flatterers  of  the  day  complimenting  the  Emperor  on  his 
unexampled  generosity.  The  two  Emperors  shared  the 
Consulate  during  the  first  year,  distributed,  in  concert, 
the  customary  largess  to  the  troops,  and  jointly  assisted 
at  the  apotheosis  of  their  deceased  benefactor. 

The  reign  commenced  prosperously ; a Philosophical 
Monarch  was  likely  to  make  a nation  happy,  and  Verus, 
ul  first,  conducted  himself  with  that  decent  submission 
to  his  colleague's  will,  which  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
a sense  of  inferiority  prescribed.  M.  Aurelius,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  by  those  of 
consanguinity,  promised  to  Verus  his  daughter,  Lucil- 
la:  but,  at  this  time,  the  appearance  of  foreign  war 


delayed  the  alliance.  Vologeses,  King  of  the  Par-  Marcos 
thians,  rose  in  arms,  to  assert  his  claim  to  Armenia ; Aurelius 
having  defeated  the  Romans  under  Lcverianus,  near  Antoninus 
Elegia,  he  proceeded  further  to  make  a descent  on  l>1h4,<,*0Ph>*- 
Syria.*  Aurelius,  thinking  his  colleague  might  be  ^Trcm"*^ 
more  useful  in  the  field  than  in  the  cabinet,  despatched  Aro” 
him  towards  the  seat  of  war;  but  the  pursuit  of  amuse-  jgj 
ment  was  more  attractive  to  Verus  than  the  dangers  of  ‘ 
the  camp,  or  military  fame,  and  thus  his  progress  was  i$o. 

frequently  delayed  hy  the  charms  of  conviviality,  or  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  At  length  he  reached  Antioch,  Wsr  wUh 
and,  on  pretence  of  superintending  the  supply  of  provi-  IVtbia. 
sions  for  (lie  army,  he  passed  four  years  amidst  the 
licentious  indulgences  of  dial  luxurious  Capital  :f  in  the 
mean  time  the  command  of  the  troops  was  committed  to 
three  Generals  of  courage  and  ability,  Statius  Priscus, 

Marti  us  Verus,  and  Avidius  Cassius.  The  details  of 

this  war  have  not  been  accurately  transmitted,  but  we 

learn  from  Dio,  that  the  success  of  Cassius  was  brilliant 

and  complete.  He  awaited  the  attack  of  Vologeses,  Itiauece*#- 

repulsed  his  army,  harassed  his  retreat,  gained  posses-  'ul  t*n*‘D*' 

sion  of  Seleucia,  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  Jl>n‘ 

Royal  palace  of  Ctcsiphon.  The  two  Emperors  tri- 
umphed for  the  success  of  their  Generals  in  the  East, 
and  accepted,  from  the  flattery  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
Senate,  the  pompous  titles  of  Parthicu*  and  ArTnettiacu*. 

Verus,  though  he  had  now  espoused  Lucilla,  return- 
ed to  Rome  reluctantly;  for  habits  of  licentiousness  in- 
dulged at  Antioch,  made  him  unwilling  to  brook 
restraint,  and  his  indolence,  extravagance,  and  de- 
bauchery, were  practically  reproved  by  the  activity. 
temperance,  and  frugality  of  M.  Aurelius : the  xeal  of  AvjPrliwt. 
the  latter,  the  equability  of  his  temper,  his  attention  in 
the  despatch  of  public  business,  the  patience  with  which 
he  listened  to  the  prolixity  of  judicial  causes,  lest 
haste  should  interfere  with  the  interests  of  equity,  or 
apparent  carelessness  should  shake  the  confidence  of 
Uie  people  in  their  Monarch  ; his  disposition  to  lenity 
wherever  the  offender  might  be  reclaimed,  united  to  in- 
exorable firmness  wherever  punishment  seemed  neoes- 

• Dio.  f Capitolinas 
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Biography.  sary,  his  deference  to  the  Senate,  his  reluctance  to  op- 
— press  the  People  by  taxes,  and  his  generous  expenditure 
Froo'  in  patronising  Literature  and  relievingdistress,  combine 
to  form  a character  of  high  Pagan  excellence,  deserv- 
to  * * * ing  more  commendation  than  Mosheim  is  disposed  to 
jyQ  bestow.  Fide,  says  he,  infdicitatem  temporum  Marci 
quo  nullut  Imperatorum  justior  et  sapientior  putatur  : 
Prineeps  minims  malus  Philosophicis  meditationibus 
animum  pascebat,  non  admodum  curianu  eorum  qua  in 
Imperio  gererentur.  Interra  Magistral u*  impune  volun- 
taU  *uo  obseqvcbantur,  quasque  venerari  videbantur  leges 
turpissinu 5 violabant.  And  again : Dubitan  potest  tan - 
tus  num  fuerit  Marcus  quant  us  esse  pterisque  omnibus  et 
olim  visus  est  et  hodie  videtur:  banu m virum  fuisse 
tralde  licet  superstitiosum  dubiiare  nolo , boni  wo  Impr- 
r a tor  is  et  Principis  nomen  an  mereatur  dubito.  De  reb. 
Pwseertioa  Christ,  ante  Const.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Pcr- 
oftbaCkris-  secution  with  which  he  harassed  the  Christians  was  a 
flagrant  crime,  which  no  reasousof  policy,  no  principles 
of  justice  or  humanity  can  excuse.  M.  Aurelius  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  celebrated  Apology  composed  by 
Justin,  or  of  the  edict  issued  by  Antoninus,  in  their 
favour.  Yet  cruelty  certainly  formed  no  part  of  his 
disposition:  he  interfered  to  prevent  bloodshed  in 
the  sports  of  the  Gladiators  by  substituting  foils  for 
•words ; and  his  public  address  to  the  army,  on  the  re- 
bellion of  Cassius,  which  wc  shall  soon  have  occasion 
to  notice,  closes  with  sentiments  of  forgiveness  and 
mercy,  which  would  do  honour  to  the  followers  of  a 
purer  faith.  Cassius,*  indeed,  was  prevented,  by 
death,  from  experiencing  the  Emperor's  clemency;  but 
the  generous  pardon  extended  to  his  family  and  fol- 
lowers, fully  proved  the  sincerity  of  Aurelius’s  profes- 
sions. The  main  cause  therefore  of  the  Christian  Perse- 
cution must  be  sought  for  in  the  Emperor’s  attachment 
to  the  reigning  system  of  Philosophy,  an  attachment 
which  commenced  almost  in  the  days  of  infaticy,  and 
acquired  strength  with  his  maturer  years:  at  the  age  of 
eight  he  was  initiated  among  the  Salii , and  admi- 
nistered, in  succession,  the  various  offices  of  the  sacred 
College,  as  Votes,  Prasul , and  M agister  :f  in  his 
twelfth  year  he  put  on  the  Philosophic  gown,  and  at 
this  early  age  carried  his  voluntary  austerity  so  far  as 
to  injure  his  health  for  life.  The  most  distinguished 
Sages,  among  whom  were  Cornelius  Fronto,  Herodes 
Atlicus,  and  Apollonius  the  Stoic,  were  selected  to 
conduct  his  education ; \ and  so  great  was  the  venera- 
tion which  he  felt  for  his  instructors,  that  their  images 
were  placed  in  his  chamber,  and  he  decorated  their 
tombs  with  flowers.  § 

Probable  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  at  a Court,  wherein  the 
«;****  of  avenues  of  favour  lay  open  to  learning,  many  would 
tin*  Pent-  attempt  to  impose  on  Aurelius  by  the  garb  of  Philosophy 
” MM,‘  and  the  l&iiguugo  of  Virtue.  Now  in  one  point  both  the 
real  and  pretended  Sages  would  agree,  namely,  in  ex- 
asperating the  Emperor  against  the  Christians,  by 
traducing  their  character,  customs,  institutions,  and 
principles,  and  by  misinterpreting  their  motives  when- 
ever they  could  not  deny  facts ; for  the  superior  virtues 
of  the  Christian  converts,  their  active  benevolence, 
their  patient  forbearance  and  fortitude,  the  purity  of  their 
morals  and  their  xeal  in  spreading  widely  the  light  of 


truth,  made  them  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  Heathen  Marco* 
Philosophers.  Again,  the  Christian  writers  attacked  the  /^^inns 
pretensions,  and  exposed  the  inconsistencies  of  these  pfaitaophm. 
pretended  Sages,  some  with  inevetive  nnd  some  - m-  ^ -m  ' 
with  derision.  Tntianus,  for  instahcc,  ridicules  their  Prom 
affected  disregard  of  death,  and  asks  how  their  pretended  a.  u. 

contempt  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  can  be  recon-  161. 
ciled  with  their  alacrity  in  frequenting  the  Court,  and 
their  readiness  to  accept  pensions ; 44  and  yet,”  adds  he, 
ironically,  44  your  wisdom,  in  this  respect,  is  to  be  com- 
mended, lest  you  should  seem  to  have  cherished  your 
beards  and  neglected  your  dress  for  nothing.”  Such 
shafts  of  satire,  though  they  would  wound  only  the 
worthless  professors  of  Philosophy,  had  certainly  no 
tendency  to  conciliate  the  best  among  her  votaries,  and 
they  would  oil  view,  with  ieclings  of  anger,  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  new  Religion. 

All  these  causes  would  contribute  to  unite  the  teachers 
of  the  Pagan  schools  against  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  influence  of  the  former  over  the  mind  of 


Aurelius  may  be  traced  to  early  habits,  confirmed  by 
the  prejudice  of  age  and  the  pride  of  learning ; and 
though  in  his  mind  contempt  might  hold  the  place  of 
anger,  still  its  elfects  were  equally  inimical  to  the 
Christians.  Lastly,  we  may  observe,  that  the  crime 
urged  against  them  by  ignorance  and  malice  was  a 
crime  of  serious  magnitude,  and  well  calculated  to 
awaken  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  Magistrate ; they  were 
charged  with  hatred  to  the  whole  race  of  Mankind,  and 
the  accusation  rested  on  their  refusal  to  participate  the 
rites  of  Pagan  worship.  Hand  perinde , says  Ta- 
citus,* in  crimine  incendii  quam  odio  humani  generis 
convicii.  And  Pliny,  Nequc  enim  dubitabam  quote- 
cunque  esset  quod  faterentur , certe  pertinaciam  et  injtc x- 
ibilem  o batinationcm  debere  puniri.  t Now  the  friendly 
intercommunity  of  worship  among  the  Heathens  was  so 
firmly  established  by  custom,  that  inflexible  obstinucy 
in  refusing  thin,  seemed  not  only  contemptuous  to  the 
Deities,  but  directed  also  towards  the  dissolution  of 
Civil  Society 4 Charges  such  as  these,  urged  with 
earnestness  and  exaggeration  by  persons  who  had  the 
readiest  access  to  M.  Aurelius,  will  tend  to  account  for 
his  conduct,  and,  in  some  degree,  may  extenuate  hiB  guilt. 

If  Veras  was  unwilling  to  exchange  the  luxuri- 
ous enjoyments  of  Antioch  for  a residence  at  Rome, 
still  more  reluctant  was  he  to  leave  Rome  and  encounter 
the  perils  of  war.  Scarcely  had  the  two  Emperors  tri- 
umphed,  when  the  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  and  pther 
nations,  who  had  long  been  forming  a confederacy,  rose  Qu#(jk. 
In  arms.  The  resources  of  Rome  were  little  prepared 
to  resist  so  formidable  opponents.  Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  period  of  peace,  the  Treasury  was  ex 
hausted,  insomuch  that  the  jewels  of  the  Crown  and 
Court  furniture  were  sold  by  public  auction,  in  order  to 
raise  supplies.  Besides  this  deficiency,  the  army  which 
had  pursued  the  flying  Purthians,  suffered  subsequently 
by  sickness : the  plague  spread  its  devastations  over  the 
Empire,  and  the  Capital  was  afflicted  by  the  additional 
calamities  of  inundation  and  famine  Under  these  cir 
cumstances,  M.  Aurelius  recruited  the  troops  by  enlisting 
slaves  and  Gladiators,  and  by  engaging  mercenary  sol- 
diers in  Germany.  He  determined,  ulso,  that  Vtrus 
should  accompany  him  to  the  field,  thinking,  perhaps, 


• Dm.  f Capitolmu*. 

J Letter*  from  tho  former,  with  the  replies  of  M.  Aurelias,  have 

lately  been  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Mibo. 

i Zosvu, 
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Bio£jr»phj.  that  his  continuance  at  Rome  might  be  more  mis- 
chievoua  than  his  presence  in  the  camp. 

From  The  accounts  in  the  Augustan  Historians  of  this  war 
A * D*  with  the  Marcomanni,  are  composed  without  precise 
dales  or  doe  arrangement,  and  will  be  read  with  little 
.!?  interest.  We  learn  that  the  two  Emperors  went  to 
De*ih  of  Aqnilfia,  and  that  two  yearn  were  past  in  occasional 
Vena.  skirmishes,  without  any  decisive  battle.  At  the  end  of 
a.  d.  this  period  Verus  died  suddenly  at  Altinum ; Aurelius 
166.  consequently  returned  to  Rome  and  conducted  the  body 
of  his  deceased  colleague  to  the  magnificent  mausoleum 
ofHadrianus;  his  departure  gave  new  hope  and  courage 
to  the  Marcomanni , though  at  that  time  they  were 
a . d.  pretending  to  desire  peace : but  the  next  year,  the 
170  Emperor  returning  to  Aquilcia,  pushed  his  conquests 
with  vigour  and  success,  and  defeated  the  Jazy$e*  in 
two  battles  ; the  last  of  which  was  fought  on  the  frozen 
waters  of  the  Danube. 

a.  d.  A battle  which  took  place  with  the  Quadi  derives 
174.  importance  and  interest  from  the  discussions  it  has 
’HieThmi-  raised  among  the  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
JrioiT*  ^ details  the  circumstances,  and  calls  the  victory 
r ‘ which  the  Romans  gained  wonderful,  (ra/xiJofot,)  or 
rather  the  gift  of  God.  The  sulwtance  of  his  account 
is,  that  the  Quadi,  having  enclosed  the  Romans  in  a 
defile  where  no  supply  of  water  could  be  obtained, 
occupied  every  strong  post,  and  left  their  enemies  to 
perish  by  thirst,  heat,  and  famine.  Courage  wus  now 
useless,  and  escape  seemed  impossible,  when  suddenly 
the  clouds  collected,  water  descended  in  torrents,  with 
hailstones  and  hot  thunder-bolts;  the  fire,  however, 
did  not  injure  the  Romans,  while  the  Quadi  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  rain ; on  the  contrary,  the  flames 
seemed  to  hum  more  fiercely,  so  that  some  attempted 
to  extinguish  them  with  their  own  blood,  and  others 
fled  to  the  Romans  as  to  the  only  place  of  safety.  It 
is  said  that  Arnuphis,  an  Egyptian  magician,  who  was 
with  Aurelius,  invoked  with  certain  incantations  the 
Aerial  Mercury  and  other  Genii,  and  by  their  aid  drew 
down  the  rain.  Xiphilin,  who  lived  in  the  Xlth  century, 
and  abridged  the  latter  part  of  Dio  Cassius,  interrupts 
the  narration  at  this  point,  and,  accusing  the  Historian 
of  wilful  misrepresentation,  proceeds  to  relate,  that  in 
the  army  of  M.  Aurelius  there  was  a legion  of  Chris- 
tians, and,  in  this  exigency,  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers 
having  been  mentioned  to  the  Emperor,  he  desired  they 
would  exert  it  in  behalf  of  the  army.  Their  supplica- 
tions were  graciously  heard  by  God,  who  at  the  same 
moment  struck  the  Quadi  with  lightning,  and  relieved 
the  Romans  by  rain  ; whereupon  M.  Aurelius,  being 
gTeatly  astonished,  published  a decree  honourable  to 
the  Christians,  and  gave  this  legion  the  name  of  the 
Thundering  Legion.  It  is  said  that  a Letter  from  him 
on  tlds  subject  is  still  extant. 

Those  observations  of  Xiphilin  have  raised  a contro- 
versy which  has  been  conducted  at  some  length  by 
Messrs.  Moyle*  and  King.  The  former  seems  to  have 
the  advantage  in  extent  of  research  and  conclusive  rea- 
soning: his  remarks  are  arranged  under  the  following 
heads. 

First,  it  is  highly  improbable  there  should  have  been 
in  the  army  of  Aurelius  a whole  legion  composed  of 
Christians,  for  their  numbers  at  this  period  do  not 
sanction  such  a supposition ; and  the  military  oaths 

• The  Mirade  of  I be  Thundering  Legion  examined. — Movie'* 

Wort.,  vul  li. 


tendered  to  the  soldiers  on  enlistment  contained  an  ido-  M*mu 
lalrous  recognition  of  the  Pagan  Deities.  Aurelius 

Secondly,  the  Thundering  Jjfgion  did  not  take  its  Aniooinua 
name  from  this  battle,  for  Scaiiger  has  proved  it  to  be 
as  old  as  the  days  of  Trajanua.  Tv 

Thirdly,  Aurelius  thought  himself  indebted  for  his  * “ 

deliverance  to  his  own  Pagan  Gods,  and  not  to  the  God  ig.  ' 

of  the  Christians;  for  on  a pillar  still  standing,  is  repre-  t0  ’ 
sented  the  figure  of  Jupiter  PI  Uriahs,  and  a medal  has  180. 
been  found  struck,  a.  d.  174,  hearing  ou  one  side  a 
bust  of  Aurelius,  and  on  the  other  the  words  Rehgio 
Antonins,  encircling  a Mercury:  besides,  Claudian  and 
other  writers  ascribe  the  victory  to  the  Pagan  Divinities, 
even  in  their  address  to  Christian  Emperors, 

wim  Ttmandt 

Otxrqnom  Marti  mom  patuere  mercri. 

This  they  would  scarcely  have  done  if  a Pagan  Em- 
peror had  therein  recognised  the  power  of  the  Christian 
God. 

As  to  a Letter  said  to  have  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, none  of  the  early  writers  pretend  to  have  seen  it ; 
and  that  which  is  now  extant  has  been  proved  by 
Joseph  Scaiiger  to  have  been  a forgery,  composed  pro- 
bably about  the  Vth  century.  Nor  did  Aurelius  in 
consequence  of  this  battle,  publish  uny  edict  in  favour 
of  the  Christians.*  For  the  Alexandrine  Chronicle 
speaks  of  the  Persecution  terminating  in  the  first  year 
of  Comtnodus:  moreover,  in  the  first  book  of  M.  Au- 
relius's Meditations,  which  was  written  after  the  battle 
with  the  Quadi,  mention  is  made  of  the  obstinacy  and 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  in  a manner  which  seems  to 
imply  a continuance  of  the  Persecution ; beside,  the 
martyrs  suffered  at  Lyons  the  most  horrible  cruelties 
subsequently  to  this  battle,  and  it  is  improbuble  this 
would  have  happened  if  Aurelius  had  ascribed  his  de- 
liverance to  the  Christians,  or  had  issued  an  edict  in 
their  favour. 

Moreover,  none  of  the  writers  of  the  lid  and  Hid 
centuries  mention  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  as  mi- 
raculous, except  Apollinaris  and  Tertuljian  :f  the  latter 
was  an  author  of  more  genius  and  eloquence  than  sound 
judgment : his  reasonings  are  often  subtle,  rather  than 
solid ; and  his  learning  did  not  save  him  from  the  errors 
of'  credulity.  Theophilus,  who  wrote  only  seven  years 
after  the  pretended  miracle,  and  Origcn,  who  certainly 
would  have  urged  it  against  Celsus,  are  alike  silent. 

Arnobius  and  Lactantius  do  not  mention  it  in  their 
works  ; and  even  Cyprian,  though  an  admirer  of  Tertul- 
lian,  yet  leaves  out  this  story.  Neither  does  Eusebius 
give  testimony  decidedly  in  favour  of  any  miraculous 
interference  on  the  part  of  Providence  ; his  account  is 
given  as  the  substance  of  the  common  report,  and  con- 
cludes thus ; on  these  points  let  each  one  judge  for  him- 
self, a\\«i  t atria  uis  Cxrj  its  TiOiaOa.'. 

These  and  other  observations  of  Mr.  Moyle,  replete 
with  much  learning,  and  urged  with  considerable  force 
and  ingenuity,  tend  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  fact  of 
the  Romans  having  been  refreshed  by  rain  at  the  time 

• Proof*  of  the  prevalence  »f  Persecution  may  be  found  in  the  va- 
rious Apologies  which  appeared  in  thi*  reign.  Jualio  epcaks  of  the 
unjust  and  unreasonable  proceedin'*  of  the  Roman  Governor*  every 
where.  Theophilu*  of  Antioch  and  Titian,  Apoilraarit,  Alhuugorx* 
and  Melito  of  Sard**  employed  in  the  cause  of  true  religion  “the 
m»nlv  arm*  of  rational  argumentation  " 
t Moahtim. 
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Biography,  the  Quadi  suffered  from  lightning  is  true,  and  that  the 
1 relief  was  critical  and  accounted  by  both  parties  super- 
From  natural.  The  Pagans,  we  have  seen,  ascribed  it  to  the  in- 
a.  d.  terference  of  their  Deities,  while  the  Christians  were  not 
•JJ*  unwilling  to  think  and  assert  that  the  deliverance  was 

jgQ  miraculous,  and  owing  to  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers. 

It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  relief  af- 
forded was  very  seasonable,  though  the  circumstances 
do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  application  .of  the  word 
**  miraculous”  in  its  strict  sense. 

The  consequences  of  the  victory  were  very  advan- 
tageous to  M.  Aurelius;  many  of  the  Barbarians  sued 
for  peace ; the  safety  of  Pannonia  was  secured ; and 
an  invasion  of  Marcomania  was  planned,  when  the 
appearances  of  Civil  Rebellion  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor  from  the  prosecution  of  foreign  conquest. 
Km  nf  We  have  seen  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign 

Avidiut  A vidius  Casaius  was  one  of  the  Generals  who  conducted 

Cmsum.  the  Parthian  war  successfully.  The  severity  of  his  dis- 
cipline, although  occasionally  pressed  beyond  the  line  of 
necessity,  justice,  and  humanity,  was  yet  well  adapted 
to  improve  and  control  an  army  to  which  the  luxuries 
of  an  Eastern  Capital  were  more  agreeable  than  the  ri- 
gours of  a Homan  carnp : still  his  personal  character, 
together  with  his  military  talents  and  success,  endeared 
him  to  the  troops,  and  Vents  hud  long  since  cautioned 
Aurelius  not  to  trust  him  too  tor. 

The  reply  of  the  latter,  if  genuine,  is  a singular  speci- 
men of  impmdence  under  the  garb  of  magnanimity, 
justified  on  principles  of  fatalism.*  “ I have  received 
your  letter  filled  with  jealousies  unbecoming  our  rank 
and  such  a Government  as  ours.  If  the  Gods  destine 
him  to  the  Empire  whom  you  exhort  me  to  guard 
against,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  preveut  it  though  we 
should  be  never  so  fain,  for  you  know  the  saying  of 
our  grandfather  Hadrianu*,  No  man  ever  killed  hiB  suc- 
cessor. If,  on  the  contrary,  Avidius  fights  against  the 
decrees  of  Fate,  he  himself  will  meet  his  destruction 
without  our  cruelty  bringing  the  reproach  of  it  upon  us.” 
HU  ratal-  At  length,  on  a false  report  of  the  Emperor’s  death, 
1>0*  Avidius  Cassius  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and 

the  Provinces  within  Mount  Taurus  soon  acknowledged 
his  dominion.  When  the  revolt  was  generally  known, 
M.  Aurelius  in  a noble  speech,  addressed  to  his  army, 
expressed  his  sorrow  that  no  respite  was  allowed  be- 
tween the  dangers  of  foreign  war,  and  the  discord  of 
Civil  rebellion ; a rebellion  the  more  atrocious  because 
it  originated  in  the  faithlessness  and  treachery  of  a false 
friend.  His  own  victory  be  considered  to  be  certain, 
and  he  regretted  that  death  might  prevent  the  rebel 
Cassius  from  experiencing  his  clemency.  The  subse- 
quent conduct  or  the  Emperor  (as  we  have  before  re- 

• Creritr. 


marked)  showed  the  sincerity  of  these  professions ; for  M*rci» 
though  Cassius  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  own  officers,  ^*"!n“ 
those  who  shared  his  guilt  were  not  implicated  in  his  ™inrip1)M 
fate ; and  M.  Aurelius  even  wrote  to  the  Senate,  lest,  In  ^ 
the  zeal  of  their  loyalty,  the  crimes  of  a rebellious  sub-  from 
ject  might  be  visited  on  his  innocent  family.  a.  d. 

The  Emperor  now  proceeded  into  the  East,  thinking  161, 
his  presence  might  be  useful  in  those  districts  which  u> 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  late  insurrection.  In  this  180. 
expedition,  Faustina,  his  wife,  died,  an  Empress  whose 
name  has  been  handed  to  later  times  as  a by- word  0fFaiw<,M- 
licentiousness  and  infamy.  Her  excesses  were  viewed 
by  her  husband  with  a Stoical  indifference,  false  in  its 
principle,  degrading  and  mischievous  in  its  effects : 
her  memory  was  publicly  idolized,  and  her  character 
extolled  in  the  book  of  Meditation*  in  a style  which 
argues  the  extremity  of  folly  and  dissimulation.  From 
Syria,  M.  Aurelius  went  into  Egypt;  and,  at  length, 
having  established  order  in  the  various  districts 
through  which  he  passed,  and  having  founded  at  Athens 
Professorships  in  various  branches  of  polite  learning, 
he  returned  for  two  years  to  Rome : a gorgeous 
Triumph  celebrated  the  extent  and  splendour  of  hia 
conquests,  and  the  People  had  reason  to  applaud  the 
liberality  of  their  Emperor.  His  time  was  now  divided 
between  the  care  of  public  affairs  and  a vain  attempt 
to  amend  the  disposition  and  curb  the  vices  of  his  son, 
Commodus.  Although  he  had  already  experienced 
the  evils  and  impediments  which  arise  from  a worthless 
partner  in  power,  the  feelings  of  the  Parent  prevailed 
over  the  wisdom  of  the  Magistrate.  Commodus  was  Conimod«« 
very  early  invested  with  the  title  of  Qatar;  at  the  uxociiieil 
age  of  fifteen,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Tribunitial  power,  >n 
and,  lastly,  raised  to  the  same  dignity  with  Aurelius  *k*Pirf* 
himself.  Being  thus  exalted  beyond  the  restraint  of 
authority,  and  the  necessity  of  dissimulation,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  sensual  pleasures  and  illiberal  pur- 
suits. At  this  time  war  again  broke  out  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  ; and  the  Quintilii  being  unable  to  170’ 
check  the  Barbarians,  Aurelius,  taking  Commodus  with 
him,  left  Rome  to  assume  the  command  in  person : wjt|, 

success  attended  the  expedition : a great  battle  took  th*  Mir- 
place,  in  which  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  and  Sarmala , coouoDi. 
were  routed  ; their  complete  subjection  now  seemed  ine- 
vitable, when  M.  Aurelius  was  seized  with  sickness,  A D 
which  in  a few  days  terminated  his  life  at  Vienna.  jgo 
His  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the  vices  of  Com-  Death  of 
modus,  by  whom  parental  authority  and  example  were  Aotooinjt. 
alike  disregarded,  and  whom  parental  indulgence  had 
fostered  to  be  a private  and  public  scourge.  Dio  calls 
this  period  a transition  from  the  Golden  to  the  Iron 
Age ; and.  indeed,  the  reign  of  Commodus  is  u scene  . 
of  guilt  and  misery,  which  the  Historian  contemplates 
with  disgust,  and  is  glad  to  dismiss  with  brevity. 
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Biography.  No  sooner  was  Aurelius  Head  than  Commodus  be- 
v — came  anxious  to  proceed  to  Rome.  But  Pompei&nus, 
From  who  had  married  Lucilla,  the  widow  of  Veras,  and 
• l on  ******  of  *hc  new  Emperor,  persuaded  him  to  postpone 

*80*  a measure  so  like  ignominious  retreat,  and  to  preserve 
during  a decent  interval  at  least  the  appearance  of 
warfare.  In  the  same  year,  however,  a treaty,  neither 
honourable  nor  advantageous,  was  hastily  concluded 
with  the  Barbarians ; Commodus  returned  to  the 
Capital,  and  the  sou  of  an  Em|>cror,  long  beloved  and 
sincerely  regretted,  was  naturally  received  with  the 
joy  and  acclamations  of  enthusiasm.  At  first,  amidst 
a mad  career  of  gross  licentiousness  and  vulgar 
amusement,  he  left  affairs  of  State  to  the  management  of 
his  father's  friends.  Thar  counsels,  however,  were  soon 
disregarded  ; and  the  evils  of  a corrupt  Government 
combining  with  other  causes  produced  discontent,  and 
Cowpinry  discontent  conspiracy.  Among  the  ringleaders  was 
his  sister  Lucilla,  whose  pride  was  wounded  in  being 
obliged  to  yield  to  Crispina,  his  wife : the  execution  of 
the  plot  was  intrusted  to  an  assassin,  who,  waiting  for 
the  Emperor  in  a narrow  avenue  leading  to  the 
Theatre,  aimed  a blow  at  him,  and  said,  "The  Senate 
sends  you  this:”  perhups,  he  might  have  succeeded 
hod  he  struck  in  silence ; but  the  utterance  of  these 
wordR  alarming  Commodus,  saved  his  life,  and  created 
a deep  and  lasting  hatred  against  the  whole  body  of 
the  Senate.  The  assassin  wok  put  to  death,  Lucilla 
was  banished  to  Capri,  and  numbers,  whose  wealth 
and  character  tempted  the  avarice,  or  raised  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Emperor,  became  the  victims  of  hia 
unsparing  cruelty. 

Herodian  and  Dio  differ  respecting  the  names  of  some 
who  were  engaged  in  this  conspiracy,  and  disagree 
widely  respecting  the  character  of  Percnnis,  who  was  at 
this  lime  the  reigning  favourite.  Dio  professes  to 
write  from  his  own  knowledge ; and  being  on  the  spot, 
he  had  the  best  means  of  information,  without  any 
inducement  to  deceive  his  readers.  He  condemns 
Military  of  Perennis  for  having  contrived  the  death  of  his  prede- 
Perennit.  censor  Paternus,  but  adds,  that  his  public  measures 
tended  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire,  while  his  private 
character  was  alike  free  from  avarice  and  ambition. 
Herodian,  on  the  contrary,  accuses  this  Minister  of  mak- 
ing the  passions  of  Commodus  subservient  to  his  own 
designs,  by  awakening  suspicious  jealousy,  and  thus 
procuring  the  death  or  banishment  of  those  who  had 
been  the  friends  of  Aurelius.  His  object  was  to  possess 
himself  of  the  Throne  by  corrupting  the  army,  and  to 
this  end  his  son  was  placed  over  the  troops  in  Illyria : 
at  length,  his  treachery  was  discovered,  a deputation  of 
soldiers  from  Britain  demanded  his  death,  and  accord- 
Ci*n«ptr»ey  itiffly  be  was  sacrificed  to  appease  their  fury.  The  dan- 
of.Maur-  gen*  of  the  Empire,  however,  were  not  terminated  by 
his  death  ; disaffection  had  spread  over  the  lecions,  and 
Gb4 


an  attempt  of  Matemus,  a private  soldier,  who  headed  Commodu* 
a band  of  deserters,  and  projected  the  assassination  of  Antonis**. 
Commodus  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of 
Cybele,  was  so  ably  conceived,  that  he  must  have  been  F,°® 
successful  but  for  the  treachery  of  an  accomplice.  A*  D* 

But  neither  duty  nor  danger  could  draw  Commodus 
from  the  sports  of  gladiators  or  the  pleasures  of  de- 
bauchery.  Cleander,  a Phrygian  slave,  who  had  ren- 
derail  himself  useful  to  his  master’s  vices,  soon  succeeded 
to  the  place  and  influence  of  Perennis : under  him  the 
pardon  of  guilt,  and  the  enjoyment  of  office,  might 
equally  be  purchased,  and  no  traffic  was  too  base  or 
corrupt  if  it  filled  the  coffers  of  the  Minister.  During  Ministry  ot 
three  years  the  Empire  was  drained  by  his  rapacity ; Clsaader. 
but  his  insatiable  avarice  attempting  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  corn  by  monopoly,  so  exasperated  the  populace 
that  they  besieged  the  Palace,  till  Commodus  sacrificed 
his  favourite  to  preserve  himself.  It  was  not  easy, 
however,  to  awaken  the  Emperor  from  his  dream  of 
luxury,  and  the  tumult  well  nigh  cost  him  his  own  life. 

It  was  to  the  entreaties  of  his  favourite  concubine  that 
he  at  last  granted  the  head  of  his  Minister. 

As  tyranny  naturally  produced  conspiracies  and  tu-  Cnme*  of 
mulls,  so  these  increased  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant ; not  Cg“owd‘w* 
only  did  the  best  and  noblest  citizens  become  the  victims 
of  his  suspicion,  revenge,  and  avarice,  but  his  very 
amusements  were  stamped  with  a character  of  incredi- 
ble ferocity ; and  the  dream  ofhis  mother,  Faustina,  dur- 
ing her  pregnancy,  that  she  was  delivered  of  two  ser- 
pents, one  of  which  far  exceeded  the  other  in  savageneas 
of  nature,  appeared  amply  verified  in  her  surviving  son. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  record  the  insane  crimes  of 
a ferocious  sensualist,  who  possessed  the  means  of  un- 
limited indulgence;  but  the  truth  of  History  demands 
that  facts  should  be  adduced  to  avouch  for  the  proverbial 
infamy  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  Commodus. 

His  disposition  to  cruelty  was  early  manifested;  and.  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  ordered  an  unhappy  slave  who 
had  the  care  of  his  bath  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnuce, 
because  he  had  miscalculated  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  By  an  artifice  of  his  tutor,  the  Prince’s  anger 
was  satisfied  without  the  death  of  his  victim.  Ilia 
amusements, when  not  ferocious, were  illiberal  and  unbe- 
coming of  his  station;  and  he  excelled  in  various  mecha- 
nic arts  as  well  as  in  the  discipline  of  the  buffoon,  the  gla- 
diator, and  the  charioteer.  His  unnatural  lusts  were 
shamelessly  exhibited  in  the  face  of  day ; and  his  favourite 
minion,  who  was  afterwards  assassinated  by  popular 
rage,  ostentatiously  accompanied  him  in  the  very 
car  of  triumph  on  his  first  return  to  Rome  as  Emperor. 

His  private  hours  were  distributed  between  300  beauti- 
ful concubines,  and  as  many  boys  of  every  rank  and  pro- 
vince ; and  not  satisfied  with  this  unbounded  gratifica- 
tion he  heightened  the  stings  of  lust  by  incest.  Pro- 
tracted banquets  wore  away  his  nights,  and  (to  adopt 
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the  strong  phrase  of  one  of  his  biographers)  he  glutted 
On  the  whole  resources  of  the  Empire.9  Even  his  jests 
were  distinguished  by  cruelty.  In  celebrating  the  rites 
of  Isis,  the  master  of  the  Homan  world  appeared  with 
a shaven  crown,  and  bore  in  his  arms  an  image  of  the 
dog  Amtbis  ; with  this,  as  opportunity  offered,  he  re- 
peatedly struck  the  heads  of  the  Priests  who  accompa- 
nied him,  many  of  whom,  also,  he  compelled  to  wound 
themselves  to  death,  by  turning  into  reality  the  mock 
beating  of  the  breasts  with  which  they  were  used  to 
lament  their  God.  The  lame  and  halt  were  selected  as 
his  antagonists  in  the  arena ; and  these,  dressed  up  as 
mimic  giants  or  monsters,  he  assailed  with  a dub  or 
transfixed  with  arrows.  Though  luxurious  in  his  dress, 
frequently  resorting  to  the  bath  eight  times  in  the  day, 
scattering  gold-dust  in  his  hair,  and,  from  the  fear  of 
admitting  the  approach  of  a razor  in  the  hand  of  ano- 
ther, singeing  off  his  beard,  he  was  especially  proud  of 
exhibitions  of  personal  strength,  and  frequently  butcher- 


• Cam  potarei  in  /ucem,  hellumreturqur  %-tnbut  Roman* i Im- 
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ed  victims  with  his  own  hand  in  the  garb  of  a sacrificer.  Caamodw 
Among  the  flatteries  of  the  obsequious  Senate  none 
pleased  him  more  than  the  vote  which  styled  him  the 
Hercule*  of  Rome ; not  even  that  which  annexed  to  A 
him  the  titles  Pita  and  FeiLr,  or  which  offered  to  abo- 
lish  the  name  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  substitute  for  it  to 
Colonia  Commodiana.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  192. 
times  did  he  exhibit  as  a Sent  tor ; and  he  considered 
his  glory  at  its  height,  when  the  name  of  Paul  us  (the 
most  celebrated  of  this  species  of  gladiators)  was 
inscribed  on  the  Imperial  statues. 

After  thirteen  years  of  unmitigated  oppression,  his  Awwm- 
favourite,  Martia,  ultimately  became  the  instrument  by  tiosofCom* 
which  the  Roman  world  was  delivered  from  its  odious  n,od,w’ 
master.  She  discovered  from  some  private  notes  of  jgS 
Com  modus,  that  herself;  La-tun,  the  Praetorian  Prefect, 
and  Electus,  the  Chamberlain,  were  on  the  list  devoted 
to  death : a conspiracy  was  immediately  formed, 

Martia  administered  poison  to  the  Emperor,  and,  lest 
the  measure  should  not  prove  effectual,  the  deed  was 
completed  by  suffocation. 
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No  sooner  was  the  Throne  vacant  than  Lsetua  and 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators  determined  on  offering  it  to 
Pertin&x,  one  of  the  few  friends  of  Aurelius  who  had 
escaped  the  cruelty  of  Commodus.*  Capitolinus  ac- 
cuses him  of  being  at  first  acquainted  with  the  plot ; 
but  the  suddenness  of  its  execution,  the  testimony  of 
Dio,  and  the  character  of  Pcrtinax  himself,  all  com- 
bine to  make  this  imputation  improbable. 

Pcrtinax  had  early  chosen  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  his  whole  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of 
the  administration  of  Perennis,  when  lie  retired  into 
Liguria,  was  passed  in  active  and  honourable  employ- 
ment; at  different  times,  he  was  invested  with  military 
command  on  the  Danube,  in  Syria,  and  in  Britain;  and 
when  he  was  subsequently  appointed  to  hold  Civil  offices 
at  Rome,  he  discharged  their  various  duties  with  inte- 
grity, prudence,  and  fidelity.  The  successive  appoint- 
ments by  which  he  rose  to  be  master  of  the  Roman 
world  are  related  by  Capitolinus ; and  Gibbon  justly 
remarks,  that  their  order  is  worthy  of  preservation  as 
expressive  of  the  form  of  Government  and  the  manners 
of  the  Age.  1.  He  was  a Centurion.  2.  Prefect  of  a 
cohort  in  Syria,  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  in  Britain. 
3.  lie  obtained  a squadron  of  horse  in  Mcesia.  4.  He 
was  Commissary  of  provisions  on  the  yEmilian  way.  5. 
He  commanded  the  fleet  upon  the  Rhine.  G.  He  was 
Procurator  of  Dacia,  with  a salary  of  1600/.  a year. 
7.  He  commanded  the  veterans  of  a legion.  8.  He 
obtained  the  rank  of  Senator.  9.  Of  Prttior.  10.  With 


* Julias. 


the  command  of  the  first  legion  in  Rha?tia  and  Nori-  publics 
cum.  11.  He  was  Consul  about  the  year  175.  12.  He  Hrlvras 
attended  M.  Aurelius  into  the  East.  13.  He  com-  l’ert,a»* 
imindcd  an  array  on  the  Danube.  14.  He  was  Con.su- 
lar  Legate  of  Mcrsia.  15.  Of  Dacia.  16.  Of  Syria.  A*  Di 
17.  Of  Britain.  18.  He  had  the  care  of  the  public 
provisions  at  Rome.  19.  He  w as  Procoruui  of  Africa.  . rom 
20.  I»m*rt  of  the  city. 

A visit  at  midnight  from  the  ministers  of  Commodus  Maecii 
seemed  to  indicate  a summons  to  death,  rather  thun 
the  offer  of  a Throne : when,  however,  Leetus  had  re- 
lated the  origin  and  event  of  the  conspiracy,  and  urged 
Pertinax  to  assume  the  purple,  the  latter  reluctantly 
consented.  The  next  step  was,  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  army;  and  though  the  Pretoriun  guards  were 
little  pleased  with  the  death  of  an  Emperor  under  whom 
they  had  enjoyed  more  license  and  indulgence  than  the 
well-known  character  and  discipline  of  Pertinax  al- 
lowed them  to  hope  in  future,  yet,  agitated  by  the  emer- 
gency of  the  moment,  and  tempted  by  the  promise  of 
an  ample  donation,  they  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance. 

On  the  next  morning  the  Senate  assembled  ; and  while 
the  populace  were  expressing  their  joy  at  the  death  of 
Commodus  in  the  exclamations  und  outrages  of  viu- 
dictive  fury,  the  Conscript  Fathers  inflicted  on  his  me- 
mory every  mark  of  scorn  and  detestation.  His  statues 
were  overthrown,  his  memory  declared  infamous,  and 
his  body  dragged  by  a hook  into  the  stripping  room  of 
the  gladiators,  ns  the  uttermost  malignity  which  ven- 
geance could  offer.  Pertinax  modestly  stated  his  de- 
sire to  abdicate  his  recent  dignity  in  favour  of  some  one 
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Biography  of  nobler  birth  end  higher  pretensions  ; since  age  and 
V— infirmity  disqualified  him  from  duly  discharging  its  du- 
a.  d.  ties : the  Senate,  however,  confirmed  by  their  tribute  of 
193.  sincere  approbation,  the  choice  made  by  L>etus  and  the 
From  army.  The  new  Emperor  applied  himself  immediately 
Jakuart  to  rectify  abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the  late 
..  to  Government : he  replenished  the  exhausted  Treasury  by 
fb»  tw"  retrenching  superfluous  expenses,  and  by  the  sale  of 
fJoT*-ro-  those  articles  of  luxury  which  had  ministered  to  the 

i.eat.  vices  and  extravagances  of  his  infamous  predecessor. 

The  plan  of  his  private  expenditure  was  frugal  without 
meanness,  and  his  manner  of  receiving  hh  friends  affable 
without  unbecoming  familiarity.  Such  a system  pur- 
sued in  public  and  in  private,  however  agreeable  to  the 
few  remaining  friends  of  virtue,  was  little  adapted  to 
conciliate  those  who  remembered  with  regret  the  fes- 


tivity and  revels  of  Commodus.  Lelus,  who  procured  Fsbbus 
the  elevation  of  Pcrtinax,  was  also  the  cause  of  his  do-  Helriy* 
struction.  At  his  instigation  the  disaffected  troops  be*  ^ t>miD*J. 
sieged  the  Palace,  conscious  of  their  power,  and  certain 
of  profiting  in  any  tumultuous  disturbance  by  the  bounty 
of  their  friends,  and  the  plunder  of  their  enemies.  Per-  ft' 
tinax,  either  hoping  to  awe  them  by  his  presence,  or  JAN^7ar 
determined  to  meet  his  fate  with  fortitude,  presented  lo 
himself  before  them.  A feeling  of  shame,  the  consci-  March. 
ousness  of  guilt  and  ingratitude,  now  arrested  their 
progress:  the  pause,  however,  was  but  momentary, 
and  the  virtuous  Pcrtinax.  after  a reign  of  eighty-seven  Hu  axussi- 
days,  was  massacred  by  an  array  too  vicious  lo  admire  oanoa. 
his  excellence,  and  too  powerfiil  to  acknowledge  his 
authority. 
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Biography.  our  jfjgtorical  account  of  the  Age  of  the  Antonint, 

no  mention  has  hitherto  been  made  ofits  Literature.  We 
have,  however,  seen  that  the  love  of  Philosophy  and  stu- 
dious pursuits  was  the  ruling  passion  of  Marcus  Aure- 
Lius.  His  Meditations  contain  as  pure  a code  of  Moral 
£u*.  Urt*  precepts  as  could  be  expected  from  the  genius  of  Pagan- 
ism,— teaching  the  Immortality  of  the  soul,  not  as  a 
separate  existence,  but  rather  as  a reunion  with  the 
essence  of  the  Deity. # This  work  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  very  particular  notice  : it  was  translated 
into  French  by  Dader,  1690;  into  Italian,  by  an  un- 
known author,  1675  ; and  into  English  by  Meric  Casau- 
bon,  1634,  and  by  Collier,  1701. t Gataker  published  an 
excellent  edition  of  the  original,  with  ample  notes  and 
commentary,  parallel  passages,  and  prolegomena. 
Some  Letters  of  this  Emperor  are  commended  by  Philo- 
stratus  as  models  of  epistolary  style,  and  a part  of  his 
correspondence  with  Cornelius  Fronto  was  lately  found 
among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
! j{e  Milan,  and  published  by  Angelas  Maras  in  1815. 

patro^eef  As  the  example  of  Aurelius  encouraged  Literature  at 
tt.«  Anu£  Rome,  so  his  bounty  rewarded  it  in  the  Provinces.  His 
nioi.  own  attachment  to  the  Stoics  did  not  prevent  his  re- 
garding with  an  eye  of  favour  the  patrons  of  opposite 
sects:  the  disciples  of  Plato,  the  Peripatetics,  Stoics,  and 
Epicureans,  Professors  of  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric, 
all  laught  their  dogmas  with  equal  freedom  in  the 
Schools  of  Athens;  and  by  the  generosity  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  a salary,  equal  to  three  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
was  annexed  to  each  Chair  of  Sdence.J  This  Imperial 
favour,  which  was  neither  bigoted  in  its  principles,  nor 
parsimonious  in  its  supplies,  naturally  encouraged 
emulation,  and  accordingly  we  know  that  many  strove, 
by  the  exercise  of  literary  talents,  to  deserve  well  of  their 
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contemporaries  and  of  posterity.  But  the  ravages  of  Literaiw* 
Time  have  deprived  us  of  great  part  oftheir  labours:  of  (be  Ag«a 
authentic  sources  of  Historical  knowledge  being  few  oflfae 
and  imperfect,  we  are  compelled  to  accept  our  informa-  AnUwi"'- 
tion  through  the  medium  of  abridgements  and  compila-  s— 
tions.  Some  works,  however,  composed  about  this 
time,  have  come  down  to  us  in  tolerable  preservation  • 
and,  although  there  does  not  appear  among  them  any 
master  mind  whose  writings  were  calculated  to  influence 
and  guide  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  or  stamp  its  own 
character  on  the  pursuits  of  the  Age,  still  they  are  not 
without  their  value.  The  Grammarian  and  Philologist 
are  assisted  by  the  labours  of  Julius  Pollux;  he  who 
directs  his  inquiries  towards  the  works  of  Art,  which  at 
this  period  were  the  ornament  of  Greece,  will  find  his 
researches  rewarded  in  the  writings  of  Pausanias- 
while  the  student  sees  an  infinite  number  of  subjects 
connected  with  antiquity  discussed  and  illustrated  in 
the  curious  Miscellany  of  Athenaras.  Aulus  Gellius 
and  A pule iiis  depart  more  widely  fiom  the  models  of 
pure  style  than  the  Greek  writers  who  lived  about  the 
same  period,  Dio  Cassius,  Maximus  Tyrius,  and  Lu- 
cianus.  Aulus  Gellius  Is  obscure ; and  in  Apuleius,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  abstract  nouns  is  a sign  of  declin* 
ing  Latin i ty.  Of  Dio  mention  has  been  already  made 
in  a preceding  paper  on  the  Historians  of  Rome,  and  of 
Maximus  Tyrius  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  shortly. 

But  among  all  the  authors  of  this  time,  Luc i anus  Ucitau. 
stands  unquestionably  first  in  natural  abilities,  in 
originality  of  character,  and  in  playfulness  of  fancy. 

Though  his  talents  were  not  of  the  very  highest  order, 
yet  in  his  own  line  they  were  unequalled:  bis  chief 
strength  lay  in  ridicule,  which,  though  it  is  not  the 
test  of  Truth,  may  become  an  useful  auxiliary  or  a 
formidable  foe  to  it. 

Some  of  the  minor  works  of  Voltaire  abound  in  that 
vein  of  sarcastic  humour  which  forms  the  great  charm 
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Biography.  of  the  writings  of  Lutianus.  The  French  Philosopher 
seems  to  have  persecuted  the  cause  of  Truth  with  a 
feeling  of  personal  hostility;  and  his  raillery  has  pro- 
bably been  more  effectively  mischievous  than  the  subtle 
reasonings  of  Hume;  but  the  powers  of  Lucianus 
were  by  accident,  and  to  a certain  extent,*  effectively 
useful ; more  useful,  perhaps,  than  the  labours  of  abler 
and  wiser  men.  We  say  by  accident,  because,  although 
in  an  Age  of  free  inquiry,  the  instruments,  which  Luci- 
anus employed  with  so  much  dexterity,  were  precisely 
adapted  to  expose  sophistry,  and  clear  away  the  rubbish 
of  Heathen  superstition ; yet  he  had  no  design  so  ex- 
cellent and  so  important,  as  to  establish  in  their  stead 
the  fabric  of  Truth  and  Religion.  While,  therefore, 
we  admire  his  singular  abilities,  we  must  condemn  the 
man,  who  being  by  habit  mid  by  natural  inclination 
studious,  by  profession  a Philosopher,  and  by  convic- 
tion t a contemner  and  enemy  of  the  whole  system  of 
Pagan  Mythology,  should  nevertheless  make  Christi- 
anity the  subject  only  of  contemptuous  allusion. f rather 
than  of  that  serious  and  sober  investigation,  which  were 
fairly  demanded  even  by  the  number  of  its  converts,  and 
the  authority  of  its  advocates. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  Lucianus,  in  his 
various  works,  had  communicated  more  respecting  his 
private  life  and  history.  The  biographical  notices, 
which  we  find  from  himself,  are  scanty  and  uninterest- 
ing, nor  have  we  any  other  sources  from  which  this  de- 
fect may  be  supplied. 

We  know,  however,  with  certainty,  that  he  was  born  at 
Samosata,§  near  the  Euphrates ; and  since  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  earn  his  bread  by  his  own  industry, 
he  was  placed  with  his  mother's  brother, 0 who  was  by 
profession  a statuary.  This  step  was  taken  partly  be- 
cause it  was  the  least  expensive,  and  partly  because 
Lucianus  had  already  shown  natural  genius  and  dexte- 
rity in  modelling  figures  in  wax.  Here  he  commences 
in  auspiciously,  by  breaking  a tablet,  and  his  master 
having  chastised  him  with  severity,  he  quitted  his  new 
employment  in  disgust.  The  same  night  he  *aw  a 
vision; — the  Goddess  of  Sculpture  and  the  Goddess  of 
Polite  Literature  both  appeared  before  his  eyes  ; the  one 
covered  with  the  dust  of  the  quarries,  the  other  fair  in 
person  and  elegant  in  her  attire.  Each  proposed  her 
claims,  and  stated  the  advantages  of  her  respective 
pursuits ; and  when  Lucianus  determined  to  commit 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  Goddess  of  Literature, 
the  other  deity,  like  a second  Niobe,  became  turned 
into  stone.  These  circumstances  form  the  substance  of 
the  treatise  De  tomnio  scu  Luciani  vitd  : the  object  of 
which  was  to  encourage  those,  whose  poverty  appears 
to  doom  them  to  the  walks  of  laborious  life,  while 
natural  genius  justifies  them  iu  aspiring  to  nobler  and 
more  intellectual  pursuits.  “ Though,”  says  Dryden/f 
“ it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  tiling  of 
reality  in  this  dream  or  vision  of  Lucian,  which  he 
treats  of  in  his  works,  yet  this  may  be  gathered  from  it, 
that  Lucian  himself  having  consulted  his  genius  and 
the  nature  of  the  study  his  father  had  allotted  him,  and 
that  to  which  he  found  a propensity  in  himself,  he 
quitted  the  former,  and  pursued  the  latter,  choosing 
rather  to  form  the  minds  of  men  than  their  statues.’’ 

The  learned  Mr.  Moyle  has  taken  some  pains  to 
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adjust  the  age  of  Lucianus ; and  from  some  notes  of  Literature 
lime  which  are  preserved  in  his  works,  his  birth  is  d d>«  Ap 
fixed  to  the  124th  year  of  Christ,  and  the  8th  of  the  ***.*. 
Emperor  Adrian.*  After  his  determination  to  abandon  ..  t 

the  Art  of  Sculpture,  he  taughtt  the  Art  of  Rhetoric  in  ^ 
Gaul,  and  practised  it  at  Antioch  but  his  pleadings 
at  the  Bar  not  being  attended  with  success,  he  betook 
himself  at  the  age  of  forty  to  the  study  of  Philosophy. 

D uring  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  Registrar 
(v* vpvij f*a-ro-/(>dr*>os)  of  Alexandria,§  which  post  was 
a step  towards  the  government  of  a Province.  The 
manner  of  his  death  is  doubtful,  but  he  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty. 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  as  the  biographical 
notices  respecting  Lucianus  are  scanty,  so  the  nature 
of  his  works  is  not  such  as  to  supply  the  defect  satisfac- 
torily. He  appears  to  have  resembled  his  favourite 
Menippus,  who  was  Trif  its ncrifov  x*i  »pu- 

ra/y  uvQqebvon  £wr(r,lf  and  there  is  a passage  in 
Cicero's  Academic a,  wherein  Varro  is  speaking  of  his 
own  imitation  of  the  Menippean  satires,  which  may 
stand  for  the  character  of  Lucian’s  works  in  general : In 
iUia  vetcribus  noetris,  qua,  Mmippum  imitati,  non  inter- 
pret ati,  quadam  hitaritalc  consperximu*,  multa  admuta 
ex  intimd  Philoaophid , multa  dicia  dialectic},  qua  quo 
Jacilitu  minus  docti  intdligcrent,  jucunditate  quadam 
ad  legendum  inritati,  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that 

his  object  was  to  combine  the  pluyfulness  and  wit  of 
Comedy  with  the  graver  lessons  of  Philosophical  discus- 
sion. Lucianus,  however,  was  more  a Satirist  than  a 
Philosopher ; and  although  he  had  not  the  honest  indig- 
nation of  Juvenal,  although,  in  polite  wit  and  delicacy 
of  taste,  he  was  inferior  to  Horace,  yet  he  surpassed 
them  both  in  facetious  humour  and  powers  of  derision. 

The  range  of  his  satire  is  more  extensive,  and  its 
severity  more  generally  intelligible  than  that  of  Aris- 
tophanes. Aristophanes  was  a Political  wit ; and  he 
who  would  appreciate  his  Comedies  must  possess  a 
minute  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived;  of  the  personal  character  of  the  demagogues 
whose  administration  he  attacked;  and  of  the  Political 
institutions,  private  habits,  and  distinguishing  peculiari- 
ties of  the  audience  which  he  addressed.  The  pleasantry 
of  Lucianus  is  accessible  without  so  much  preparatory 
study.  He  had,  without  any  real  hatred  of  vice,  a 
quick  sense  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  ridiculous:**  no 
one  saw  more  clearly  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  the 
“fears  of  the  brave  and  the  follies  of  the  wise:1'  no 
one  exposed  more  happily  the  vanity  of  those  pursuits  in 
which  mankind  most  eagerly  engage, tt  the  dispropor- 
tionate sorrow  which  is  suffered  to  arise  from  disap- 
pointment, and  the  secret  vexations  which  frequently 
accompany  success.^  But  his  lessons,  even  where  they 
are  good,  are  imperfect : they  do  not  suggest  any  higher 
pursuits,  they  do  not  instil  any  worthier  motive  of  ac- 
tion, they  do  not  tend  to  any  useful  exertion : the 
Satirist,  in  his  sketches  of  life  and  character,  borrows 
freely  the  pencil  of  Democritus,  and  only  qualifies  his 
pupils  to  follow  that  Philosopher's  employment.  It  is, 
indeed,  vain  to  expect,  in  the  writings  of  Lucianus,  any 
very  high  tone  of  Moral  feeling,  or  to  find  Virtue,  even  in 
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BwsTiphr  the  Pagan  sense  of  the  word,  portrayed  with  the  dig- 
v— nicy  of  Ariiitotle,  or  recommended  by  the  eloquence  of 
Plato.  Nevertheless,  he  had  honesty  enough  to  hate* 
the  hypocrisy  of  pretended  Philosophers, t the  arts  of 
casuistical  Rhetoricians,  and  the  subtleties  of  scholas- 
tic Logic : 1 he  had  penetration  enough  to  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  whole  system  of  Pagan  Mythology  and 
he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit  and  humour 
to  expose  these  various  subjects  to  the  contempt  and 
derision  of  mankind. 

But  in  the  cultivation  and  use  of  these  dangerous 
and  fascinating  talents.  Truth  and  Falsehood,  simply  as 
*uch,  became  indifferent,  and  were  patronised  by  turns, 
is  they  afforded  materials  for  the  display  of  ingenuity, 
or  the  excitement  of  mirth:  the  plainest  ||  and  most  im 
portant  truths  of  Natural  Religion  are  treated  by  him 
with  the  same  levity  us  the  grossest  follies  of  Heathen 
Superstition:  the  existence  of  the  Deity,^  the  duty  of 
worship,  and  the  administration  of  a Providence,  are 
involved  in  the  same  ridicule  with  (lie  characters  and 
actions  of  the  fabulous  inhabitants  of  Olympus.  In  the 
Diali>gue  entitled  Jupiter  Tragcedu*,  the  cause  of  Natu- 
ral Religion  i9  betrayed  by  a feeble  and  frivolous  de- 
fence. Whether  Lucia nus  here  intended  to  express  his 
own  sentiments  under  the  character  of  Darnu  is  uncer- 
tain : probably  he  had  not  any  settled  opinions  to 
express.  He  did,  indeed,  dedicate  his  Alexander,  or 

viapuemr,  to  Celsus,  who  was  an  Epicurean ; and,  in  the 
same  treatise,  he  calls  the  founder  of  that  sect  “an  in- 
structor really  divine,  the  only  one  who  understood  and 
taught  the  system  of  Truth  and  Virtue,  and  gave  freedom 
to  the  minds  of  his  followers moreover,**  the  highest 
honours  in  the  land  of  the  blessed  are  allotted  to  Epi- 
curus, and  his  follower,  Aristippus;  whereas,  in  the 
Vilantm  Audio , the  former  is  sold  for  two  tninte,  ami 
the  latter  finds  no  purchaser.  From  the  unsparing 
ridicule  of  this  and  some  other  Dialogues.tt  Lucianus 
was  accused  of  being  the  enemy  of  Philosophy ; and  he 
attempts  to  defend  himself  from  this  charge  in  the  Rex-i- 
vitccttlc*,  or  Piacator.  Here  an  inquiry  is  supposed  to 
be  instituted,  over  which  the  Goddess  of  Philosophy 
presides,  and  Diogenes,  in  the  name  of  bis  brethren,  is 
appointed  to  couduct  the  prosecution.  Lucianus  ar- 
gues, on  his  own  behalf,  that  FaUc  Philosophy  alone 
was  the  object  of  his  sarcasms,  and  that  he  designed  to 
expose  the  degenerate  followers  of  the  ancient  Sages, 
who  had  corrupted  the  purity  of  their  doctrines,  ami 
who  pursued  Lite  good  things  of  this  world  as  eagerly 
as  their  less  learned  neighbours  : the  Court  is  satisfied, 
and  the  Dialogue  ends  with  a tale  of  considerable  droll- 
ery and  humour:  but,  in  fact,  Lucianus  had  no  love 
for  Truth,*!  his  raillery  is  severe,  without  discrimina- 
tion ;$§  the  researches  of  Aristotle  into  Natural  History 
are  treated  with  the  same  derision  ns  the  scepticism  of 
Pyrrho,  and  the  Logical  subtleties  of  Chrysippus. 

As  the  ruling  passion  of  Lucianus  prevented  his 
adopting,  in  earnest,  any  set  of  Philosophical  tenets,  so 
also  did  it  affect  his  taste  in  Literature.  In  no  other 
writer  do  we  see  more  strongly  exhibited  that  unequi- 
vocal murk  of  bad  taste,  a fondness  for  parody,  a delight 
in  degrading  the  most  sublime  passages  of  Poetry,  by 


rtPifcatnr,  f Rhrtorum  Prreeptor.  * VUarum  iuctio. 
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the  opposition  of  ludicrous  and  low  images:  although 
he  could  write  with  good  feeling  and  good  sense,*  he 
always  seems  impatient  of  the  restraint  of  serious  com- 
position, His  sketch  of  the  character  of  Demonaxt  is 
beautifully  drawn  ; but  he  soon  betakes  himself  to  relate 
that  Philosopher’s  bon-mots  and  repartees.  His  re- 
marks on  the  manner  in  which  History  should  be  writ- 
ten are  sensible  and  just:  be  appears  to  have  appre- 
ciated duly  the  inimitable  excellence  of  Thucydides ; 
and  he  inveighs  strongly  against  the  Historians  of  his 
own  time,  for  their  ignorance  of  the  proper  object  of 
Historical  composition,  their  utter  disregard  of  Truth, 
their  base  flattery,  their  false  estimate  of  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  events,  and  the  prolixity  and  imper- 
tinence of  their  descriptions.  But  after  a few  pages  in 
this  rational  and  serious  strain,  he  proceeds  to  expose 
the  lying  wonders  of  Historians,  and  the  fictions  of 
poetry,  in  another  treatise,  which  is  called,  in  derision. 
Vera  HUloria.  Here  he  relates  his  being  absorbed 
and  buried  in  the  bowels  of  an  immense  pit,  his  jour- 
ney to  the  moon,  and  his  visit  to  the  shades  l>elow.  On 
this  occasion,!  aq  °n  many  olhere,  Homer  comes  in  for 
his  full  share  of  ridicule.  L^icianus  was  familiar  with  the 
Iliad  and  Odyttey  ; and  without  having  enough  severity 
of  taste  fully  to  appreciate  their  excellence,  he  had  dis- 
cernment enough  to  perceive  their  minutest  faults. 
Many  of  these,  which  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Ago 
rather  than  to  the  Poet,  are  brought  into  notice  with 
considerable  humour;  and  he  must  be  indeed  fasti- 
dious, who  has  not  sometimes  found  himself  laughing 
with  Lucianus  at  the  expense  of  the  M*onian  bard. 

The  style  of  Lucianus  is  easy  and  perspicuous,  and 
the  subjects  on  which  he  touches  are  miscellaneous: 
some  of  these  are,  in  themselves,  highly  objectionable ; 
and  even  where  they  are  not,  we  find  many  coarse  and 
indelicate  expressions  and  illusions,  the  fault  of  which 
may,  with  justice,  be  attributed  to  the  evil  Moral  taste 
of  his  Age.  The  Dialo&u*  of  the  Dead  are  entertain- 
ing, though  they  exhibit  little  diversity  of  character,  und 
though  their  highest  strain  of  morality  inculcates  only 
tlte  Pagan  precept,  “Let  us  eat  and  drink, for  to-morrow 
wc  die."  The  Life  of  PereqrittUM  PtoIcum  may  be  read 
with  interest;  caution,  however,  is  necessary,  for,  as 
Lardner  has  observed,  the  treatise  contains  some  mis- 
representations, either  wilful  or  undesigned:  Lucianus 
is  the  only  author  who  has  made  this  rambling  Philoso- 
pher a Christian.  That  Lucianus  was  an  enemy  of 
Christianity  is  true,  inasmuch  as  he  esteemed  all  Reli- 
gion a compound  of  fraud  and  folly:  he  speaks,  how- 
ever, the  language  of  contempt  rather  than  ol  enmity; 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  persecuted  the  professors  of 
the  true  Faith  with  auy  particular  or  personal  hostility, 
nor  had  he  taken  much  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with 
their  distinguishing  tenets. 

In  1714,  Gesner  held  a disputation  at  Jena,  to  prove 
that  the  treatise  entitled  PhUopalrii  was  not  written 
by  Lucianus,  because  it  shows  a more  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrines  and  Scriptures  of  the  Christians, 
than  can  be  traced  in  those  works  which  are  confessedly 
genuine.  In  the  account  of  the  death  of  Peregrin  US, 
Lucianus  says  of  the  Christians,  **  They  worship  even 
now  that  great  man  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine, 
because  he  introduced  this  new  system  of  Religion." 
And  again:  “These  ill-fated  men  («  Kcucoiaipo***}  per- 
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Duifraphj.  suade  themselves  that  they  shall  live  for  ever,  wherefore 
“v— ' they  disregard,  and  in  many  cases  voluntarily  seek 
death.  They  live  as  brethren,  having  their  possessions 
in  common,  and  regulating  their  lives  seconding  to  the 
laws  of  their  master  who  was  crucified,  (ro»> 

Tuifuvov  ('nitron  ovQurn)*  avrdr)  whom  they  wor- 
ship." 

But  the  author  of  the  PhUopairis  knew  much  more 
respecting  the  Christians  than  these  passages  imply. 
The  dialogue  is  conducted  between  Critias  and  Ti si- 
phon, one  being  a professed  Heathen,  and  the  other  an 
Epicurean  personating  a Christian.  The  design  is 
partly  to  represent  the  Christians  as  a sect  disaffected 
to  Government,  and  dangerous  to  Civil  society ; and 
partly  to  expose  some  of  their  peculiar  opinions.  We 
find  clear  allusions  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  several 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,*  on  the  subject  of  the 
Creation,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  aud  the  ceremony 
of  Baptism.  On  these  grounds  (iesner  would  reject 
the  PhUopairi s from  the  works  of  Lucian  us  ; and  Mr. 
Moyle  argues  on  the  same  side,  from  the  Political 
events  which  the  dialogue  mentions,  namely,  the  con- 
quest of  the  Scy  thians,  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  and  a 
victory  over  the  Persians.  **  These,"  he  says.t  **  can 
never  be  applied  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus ; nor  indeed 
to  that  of  any  other  Emperor  except  of  Dioclesian,  in 
whose  reign  they  all  met  together,  in  the  same  order  of 
time  as  they  are  set  down,  as  may  easily  be  seen  ; but 
more  particularly  in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  who 
places  the  wars  with  the  Scythians,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Egypt,  many  years  before  the  great  victory  ob- 
tained over  Narseus,  King  of  Persia,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  302,  and  twenty-three  years  before  the  Council 
Nice,  at  which  time  1 do  verily  believe  this  Dialogue 
was  written."  Nor  is  (he  PhUopairis  the  only  spurious 
treatise  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  company  with 
the  works  of  Lucianus.  The  Critics  have  observed, 
that  Donotthenis  Encomium  is  devoid  of  his  wit,  ele- 
gance, and  perspicuity.  The  Psrudosopkistec,  Pugitivi, 
Ckaridemus , Nero  and  Orypus  are  rejected ; and  also 
the  Amoves,  by  Bourdelotius  and  Kuster.  The  manner 
of  Lucianus  has  been  imitated  in  French  by  Foute- 
nelle,  and  in  Latin  by  Erasmus.  The  latter  was  a 
great  admirer  of  his  works,  some  of  which  he  translated. 
Ports  of  them  have  been  also  translated  into  French  by 
D'Ablancourt,  1634  ; into  English,  by  F.  Hi  ekes,  about 
the  same  time;  by  Dr.  Mayne  in  1664  ; by  Spence  in 
1684.  Dr.  Franklin  published  a translation  of  his 
works,  in  two  volumes  quarto ; and  also,  still  more 
lately,  Mr.  Tooke,  with  the  comments  and  illustrations 
of  Weiland  and  others.  There  is  an  excellent  edition 
of  the  original  by  Jietnsterhu&ius,  in  four  volumes 
quarto. 

PscMnias.  Suidos  mentions  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Pausa- 
n ias,  one  being  a Laconian,  and  the  other  a native  of 
Cesarea  in  Cappadocia : the  Topographer  proba- 
bly was  not  the  former  of  these  ; for  his  reflections  on 
the  Laconians  are  severe,  and  his  style  approaches  the 
Ionic  rather  than  the  Doric.  There  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose he  was  the  second  mentioned  by  Suidas ; the 
same  whom  Galen  calls  the  Syrian  Sophist,  and  a dis- 
ciple of  Herode*  Atticus.  From  his  works  wc  know 
very  little  of  himself  or  his  family : he  was  alive  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Marcus  Aurelius:  he  travelled 
through  Greece,  Macedon,  Italy,  and  part  of  Asia; 


having  also  visited  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  Liicmvv 
Palestine,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Fabricius  enumerates  in  ****  *£• 
the  catalogue  of  the  lost  works  of  Pausanias,  Gcogra- 
phical  Treatises  respecting  Asia,  Syria,  and  Phmnicia,  v m ^ , 

together  with  others  entitled,  1.  ptXtrat,  or  Declama- 
tions ; 2.  wept  ovtrJafcitet  ; 3.  VpoftXifpara-'V  fiifihJo*  ; 

4.  'AnutNC  ovoua-nw,  avrarfaryrf. 

The  work  of  Pausanias  which  has  come  down  to  us 
is  divided  into  Ten  Books,  of  which  two  are  devoted 
to  a description  of  Elis,  and  one  to  each  of  the  following 
districts,  Attica,  Corinthia,  Laconia,  Messenia,  Achaia 
Arcadia,  Bmotia,  and  Phocis.  The  painter,  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  antiquary,  will  find  much  that  is  interest- 
ing in  the  minute  and  curious  details  which  are  given 
respecting  the  ancient  relics  of  Grecian  Temples,  build- 
ings, and  statues.  These  passages  have  been  selected 
by  Uvedale  Price,  translated  into  English,  and  pub- 
lished in  one  octavo  volume.  The  fidelity  of  the  Geo- 
graphical descriptions  of  Pausanias  is  thus  acknow- 
ledged by  a modem  traveller " On  arriving  from 
Albania,  in  the  Morea,  you  quit  a region  little  known 
at  any  time,  for  one  which  the  labours  of  ancients  and 
moderns  have  equally  contributed  to  illustrate ; and 
after  wandering  in  uncertainty  you  acknowledge  the 
aid  of  faithful  guides,  who  direct  every  footstep  of  your 
journey.  Pausanias  alone  will  enable  you  to  feel  at 
home  in  Greece.  The  exact  conformity  of  present  ap- 
pearances with  the  minute  descriptions  of  the  Itinerary, 
is  no  less  surprising  than  satisfactory.  The  Temple 
and  the  Statue,  the  Theatre,  the  Column,  and  the  marble 
porch,  have  sunk  and  disappeared  ; but  the  vallies  and 
the  mountain*,  and  some  not  unfrequent  fragments  of 
more  value  than  all  the  rude  and  costly  monuments  of 
barbaric  labour ; these  still  remain,  and  remind  the  tra- 
veller that  he  treads  the  ground  once  trod  by  the 
Heroes  and  Sages  of  Antiquity."* 

The  Historian  will  find  in  the  IVth  Book  of  Pau- 
snnias,  an  account  of  the  wars  between  the  Messenian* 
and  Laconians ; and  of  those,  moreover,  which  took 
place  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  between  Perdiccas, 

Ptolemy,  and  Cassander : various  observations  are  in- 
troduced throughout  the  work  on  ancient  Games, 

Festivals,  Offerings,  Ac  Ac.,  and  many  Oracles  are 
recorded,  with  their  supposed  accomplishment.  Taylor, 
who  has  made  the  whole  work  of  Pausanias  accessible 
to  the  English  reader,  says.t  these  "Oracles  may  be 
considered  as  a treasure  of  popular  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  his  Religion : for  if  it  be  admitted  that  they 
were  given,  and  such  events  happened  as  are  here  re- 
lated, it  is  impossible  such  a series  of  predictions  could 
be  true  by  casual  concurrence."  Such  admissions, 
however,  are  to  be  made  with  caution ; and  when  we 
have  set  aside  from  among  the  ancient  Oracles  those 
the  date  of  which  is  doubtful,  those  the  terms  of  which 
are  ambiguous,  and  those  which  had  a natural  tendency 
to  work  their  own  accomplishment,  “ this  treasure  of 
popular  evidence  ” will  be  materially  reduced.  Some 
notion  of  Taylor's  candour  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  passage.  His  notes  to  Pausanias  were  added 
to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Theology  of 
the  later  Platon  ists ; “these,”  he  says,  “are  considered 
by  verbal  Critics  and  sophistical  Priests  as  fanatics, 
but  the  discerning  render  knows  that  the  former  never 
read  a book  but  in  order  to  make  different  readings  of 
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BMfwpfcy-  the  words  in  it,  and  that  the  latter  wilfully  pervert  the 
meaning  iu  some  places  and  ignorantly  in  others,  of 
every  valuable  author,  whether  ancient  or  modern.*’ 

The  Itinerary  of  Pausanias  was  first  published  at 
Venice  by  Aldus,  in  1516 : a folio  edition  came  out  in 
1 5 S3,  with  the  notes  of  Xylander  and  Sylburgius : 
Isaac  Casaubon’s  copy  of  this  book  with  his  own  MS. 
notes  is  in  the  British  Museum.  There  is  also  an  excel, 
lent  edition  in  folio  by  Kuhnius,  dated  1696.  The 
style  of  this  author  is  abrupt  and  intricate,  rude  and 
nn polished : a variety  of  grammatical  anomalies  are 
collected  in  the  notes  of  Sylburgius. 

Jvliut  Pol-  Julius  Pollux,  a Lexicographer,  was  born  at  Nau- 

*“x*  cratis,  in  Egypt,  a city  situated  not  far  from  the  Cano- 

pic  tnouih  of  the  Nile.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Comraodua,  to  whom  he  addressed  a work  in  ten  Books, 
called  0/iowMMfiwm,  intended,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  to 
be  a vocabulary  of  select  synonyms  with  authorities. 
He  tilled  the  Rhetorical  chair  at  Athens,  and  was  the 
author  of  other  works  now  lost;  some  were  entitled 
LaXcfctv,  some  psKitm : of  these  Philostratus  criti- 
cises the  style  a $ inelegant,  and  Athenodorus  the  matter 
as  puerile.  Julius  Pollux  is  called  by  Isaac  Casaubon, 
“ Opttmui,  utiliuimus,  eruditimimus”  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  Onomasticon  is  not  alphabetical ; this  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  examines  the  following 
heads,  which  form  the  subjects  of  the  second  Book. 
1.  Hominum  states  el  vocabula.  2.  Qua  sunt  ante 
generationem  et  qua  runt  post  generationem.  3.  Homi- 
num membra  et  par  tee,  4.  Partes  externa  et  interna. 
5.  Qua  singulis  pariibue  eongruunt  nominum  frequent 
tiesimus  unis.  A fine  edition  of  this  work,  in  two  vo- 
lumes folio,  has  been  published  by  Hemsterhusius,  cion 
n otis  variorum,  Amsterdam,  1706. — See  Fabriciua’s 
Bibl.  Crete. 

Autos  Gel'  The  work  of  Am.cs  Gellius  remaining  to  us  may  be 

tea.  called  an  ancient  Common-place  book.  It  is  introduced 

to  the  attention  of  the  reader  by  a preface  commencing 
with  this  very  candid  remark,  Jucundiora  alia  reperiri 
queanti  after  which  he  who  continues  his  researches 
without  finding  entertainment,  has  no  reason  to  be  dis* 
contented  with  the  author.  Aulus  Gellius  goes  on 
to  explain  the  character  of  his  work,  and  the  intention 
with  which  it  was  composed.  He  tells  us,  that  it  was 
written  to  employ  those  hours  of  recreation  which  busi- 
Dess  allowed  to  his  children.  Whenever,  in  the  course 
of  his  studies  he  met  with  any  thing  either  in  Greek  or 
Roman  Literature,  or  amidst  the  intercourse  of  society, 
which  seemed  worthy  of  notice,  he  transferred  it  to  his 
tablets,  together  with  his  own  remarks,  without  any 
system  or  methodical  arrangement:  this  habit  assisted 
his  memory,  and  enabled  him  to  recover  facts  and  opi- 
nions, if  the  books  from  which  they  were  originally 
derived  lay  at  any  time  beyond  his  reach.  The  title. 
Nodes  Attica,  was  suggested  by  the  time  and  place 
of  the  compilation  : its  simplicity  is  consistent  with  the 
tone  of  modesty  w hich  runs  through  the  preface,  and  is 
contrasted  strongly  with  those  pompous  titles,  which  he 
says  it  was  customary  to  annex  to  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  object  of  this  author’s  work,  namely,  to  em- 
ploy on  innocent  and  useful  subjects  the  leisure  hours  of 
nis  children,  must  be  confessed  to  be  excellent,  although 
we  may  not  admire  the  taste  displayed  in  the  choice  of 
his  materials.  Unless  the  children  of  Aulus  Gellius 
inherited  their  father’s  taste  for  the  studies  of  a Gram- 
marian, they  would  not  find  much  relaxation  or  pleasure 
in  great  part  of  his  literary  labours ; especially  since  there 
vou  x 


is  little  elegance  or  felicity  of  style  to  relieve  the  general 
dryness  of  the  matter.  Tlie  book  abounds  in  quotations 
from  old  writers,  from  Ennius,  Accius,  Quudrigarius,  Aotooiai. 
Narvius,  CkciHus,  Menander,  and  others.  It  is  divided  y ^ - •» 
into  twenty  Books,  the  eighth  being  lost,  and  these  are 
again  subdivided  into  short  chapters  on  miscellaneous 
subjects.  Some  contain  Literary,  Historical,  and  Bio- 
graphical  Anecdotes ; others,  old  Epitaphs,  Epigrams, 
and  Proverbs,  explanations  of  legal  and  other  technical 
terms,  and  phrases  in  familiar  use,  together  with  their 
probable  Etymology,  or  observations  on  tha  quantity 
of  words,  and  the  correct  modes  of  writing  and  pro- 
nouncing  them.  One  chapter  records  a ludicrous  dis^ 
putation  between  two  celebrated  Grammarians  in  Rome, 
relating  to  the  vocative  case  of  Egregius,  whether  it 
should  be  eg  regie  or  egrtgi.  In  connection  with 
grammatical  and  etymological  questions,  hear  much 
of  Gabius  Bassus,  who  wrote  utOrigine  Vocabulorum, 
of  Nigidius,  of  Comutus,  and  Hyginus  - it  should, 
however,  be  added,  that  when  the  cavils  of  the  two 
latter  are  directed  against  Virgil,  Aulus  Gellius  has 
generally  the  good  taste  to  defend  the  Poet.  His  mind 
certainly  inclined  much  towards  verbal  criticism ; he 
takes  delight  in  vindicating,  by  the  authority  of  very  old 
writers,  phrases  which  appear  grammatical  anomalies, 
and  in  reviving  the  memory  of  obsolete  words,  such 
as  memoreti,  eccurri,  spespondi , and  descendidi,  instead 
of  the  more  classical  forms,  momordi , cucurri,  spospondi, 
and  descends.  Still  there  are  many  chapters  which  are 
interesting  and  curious. 

The  authenticity  of  the  titles  of  the  several  chapters 
has  been  attacked  by  H.  Stevens,  and  defended  by 
Falster : the  student  who  desires  more  information 
respecting  Aulus  Gellius  may  consult  with  advantage  a 
Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Critica  Lucubrationes  of 
Lambecius. — The  Editio  Princeps  of  our  author  is 
dated  1 469 ; an  Elzevir  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam, 

1665. — Henry  Stephens  published  one  with  notes, 
emendations,  and  two  Dissertations,  at  Paris,  1555. — 

Another  by  Gronovius  appeared  in  quarto,  dated  Lugd. 

Bat.  16S7. — The  work  has  been  translated  into  English, 
and  illustrated  with  notes  by  Bcloe,  8 vols,  Oct. 

1795, 

The  celebrated  Galevus  was  bom  at  Pergamus:  his  Gdwus. 
father  Nicon  enjoyed  an  ample  fortune,  and  having 
cultivated  his  own  mind,  and  thus,  knowing  by  expe- 
rience the  value  of  a superior  education,  placed  his  son 
under  the  tuition  of  the  best  masters.  Accordingly, 

(ialenus  passed  succejsively  through  the  systems  recom- 
mended by  the  Stoics,  Academics,  Peripatetics,  and 
Epicureans ; the  Philosophy  of  the  latter  be  rejected 
without  hesitation.  This  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  opinions  of  different  sects  oj)crated  advantageously 
on  his  mind,  by  producing  a disinclination  to  attach 
himself  exclusively  to  any  set  of  instructors,— a dis- 
position which  he  carried  to  the  studies  of  his  maturer 
years.  His  mind  being  thus  preserved  from  bigotry, 
and  ready  to  admit  from  every  quarter  sound  principles 
and  just  inferences,  he  did  not,  after  the  example  of 
preceding  Physicians,  follow  blindly  any  of  the  sects 
existing  in  his  day,  namely,  the  Methodic,  Dogmatic, 
or  Empiric,  but  determined  to  select  and  appropriate 
that  which  appeared  valuable  in  each.  From  a very 
early  age,  Galen  us  had  suffered  from  weakness  of  diges- 
tion ; and  the  necessity  of  habitual  attention  to  various 
kinds  ofdiet  and  their  effects,  and  experience  of  the  symp- 
toms of  internal  disorder*,  and  their  consequences,  may 
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Biogriphy.  have  contributed  to  lead  his  mind  to  pursue  the  study  of 
Medicine  at  large,  and  to  grasp  that  Science  in  a manner 
more  methodical  and  comprehensive  than  preceding 
writers  had  done.  This  might  have  been  one  cause  of 
his  determination  to  Physic;  a dream  of  his  father 
is  assigned  as  another : Galenus  certainly  was  super- 
Ktitious.  On  one  occasion,  he  says,  w Being  afflicted 
with  a fixed  pain  in  that  part  where  the  diaphragm 
is  fastened  to  the  liver,  I dreamed  that  ;Esculapius 
advised  me  to  open  that  artery  which  lies  between  the 
thumb  and  second  finger  of  my  right  hand.  1 did  so, 
and  immediately  found  myself  well."  In  another  in- 
stance, we  find  him  prescribing  a gargle  of  lettuce 
juice,  in  consequence  of  a similar  dream.  Galenus,  how- 
ever, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  brought  to  his  profes- 
sional pursuits  two  qualities  which  carry  their  posses- 
sor tar  in  any  career;  u zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, which  no  difficulties  alarmed,  and  a confidence 
in  his  own  talents,  which  knew  no  bounds.  He  visited, 
in  pursuit  of  professional  information,  Cilicia,  Pales- 
tine, Crete,  and  Cyprus  ; and  remaining  some  time  at 
Alexandria,  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  nerves,  and  discovered  u new  way  of  healing  in- 
juries of  them.  On  his  return  to  Pergumus  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  he  applied  his  method  to  wounded  gla- 
diators with  great  success.  At  the  expiration  of  tour 
years,  in  consequence  of  some  seditious  disturbance, 
he  betook  himself  to  Rome,  where  his  skill  secured 
him  some  powerful  patrons,  among  whom  were  Elide- 
rous,  u Peripatetic  Philosopher,  and  Scvcrus,  afterwards 
Emperor;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  excited  the  envy 
and  opposition  of  rival  practitioners.  Their  machina- 
tions, together  with  a dread  of  the  plague,  drove  Galenus 
again  to  Pergamus.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when  he 
was  summoned  to  Aquileia  by  the  Emperors  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus.  The  hitter 
died,  and  Galenus  again  visited  Rome.  His  reputation 
rising  rapidly,  and  the  Capital  offering  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  the  practice  of  his  art  and  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies  he  was  naturally  unwilling  to  accompany 
Aurelius  in  his  expedition  against  the  Marcomanni.  He 
hod  the  address  to  excuse  himself  under  the  pretence  of 
a dream  from  /Exculapius,  who,  in  the  visions  of  the 
night,  forbade  his  leaving  Home.  About  this  time  he 
composed  his  celebrated  Treatise  Dr  Urn  Partium  ; in 
which  he  proves,  against  the  Philosophy  of  Epicurus, 
from  the  frame  of  the  human  body,  the  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Of  this  tract,  which  coin- 
cides in  its  details  with  one  part  of  Paley’s  well  known 
Natural  T/uology,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  even  in 
the  present  advanced  state  of  Medical  science,  it  may 
be  read  with  advantage;  and  at  a period  when  infidelity 
was  fashionable,  Galenus  deserves  praise  for  having 
thrown  into  the  opposite  scale  the  weight  of  his  abilities 
and  science. 

The  facility  with  which  he  wrote  is  proved  by  the 
great  extent  and  variety  of  his  works.  We  learn  from 
8uidas,  that  some  of  these  were  on  Geometry  and 
Grammar;  two  books  he  compiled  as  a mere  catalogue 
of  the  rest,  recording  the  lime,  place,  order,  and  motive, 
of  their  composition.  Of  these  works,  part  were  lost  in  a 
fire  at  the  Temple  of  Peace,  but  a considerable  number 
arc  preserved.  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  Galenus 
did  not  so  far  addict  himself  to  any  sect  as  to  follow  its 
opinions  implicitly;  in  fact,  his  vanity  often  betrayed  him 
into  intemperate  language  respecting  his  contemporaries 
and  predecessors.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  thought  very 


highly  of  Hippocrates ; • at  the  same  time  assuming  to  Literature 
himself  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  understand  and  ex-  ** ****** 
plain  that  great  author’s  system,  and  supply  his  defects. 

Between  Hippocrates  and  Galenus  there  is  this  difference,  v.  ^ n > 
the  works  of  the  first  consist  chiefly  of  facts  observed 
by  himself  or  others ; those  of  the  latter  are  Reason- 
ings and  Hypotheses,  and  therefore  have  furnished 
more  matter  of  dispute.  Ualenus's  system  was  ingeni- 
ous : when  lie  illustrates  any  part  of  Hippocrates,  we 
are  indebted  to  his  sagacity  and  industry* ; when  he 
harangues  respecting  faculties,  spirits,  and  occult 
cause*,  he  reasons  well  from  principles  false  or  pre- 
carious, and  therefore  leaves  us  in  the  dark. 

Vanity  in  writing  respecting  himself,  and  affectation 
in  disclaiming  praise,  are  his  chief  blemishes ; the  supe- 
riority of  his  talents  and  the  valuable  additions  he 
made  to  the  stock  of  Medical  science  might  safely  have 
been  left  to  be  appreciated  by  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity. Eusebius  tells  us,  that  the  respect  paid  to  his 
memory  amounted  almost  to  veneration.  His  suc- 
cessors were  Ori basins  .El  ins,  Alexander,  and  Tralliamts 
Mysopsus,  of  whom  Dr.  Friend  says  “ they  did  not 
compile  so  as  to  have  nothing  at  all  new  and  what  we 
may  call  their  own  in  their  very  voluminous  works;  for 
though  I must  confess  there  are  not  a great  many 
things  in  them  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  their  books, 
but  such  as  may  he  found  in  Galenus  and  others,  yet 
some  there  are,  too,  in  regard  to  the  real  improvement 
of  the  art  itself."  Of  these  writers,  Oribasius  made 
lurgc  extracts  from  the  works  of  Galenus,  and  Trullianus 
calls  him  most  divine.  Sitpplicius,  moreover,  styles 
him  Onvunctoi  irai  woXvuaOeararos  : and  Athensus  in- 
troduces Galenus  as  one  of  the  guests  at  hU  banquet. 

The  place  and  circumstances  of  his  death  are  not 
known  with  accuracy;  Fabricius  conjectures  that  he  lived 
till  the  seventh  year  of  Severus,  and  the  seventieth  of  his 
own  life.  The  works  of  Galenus  in  Greek  were  published 
in  five  folios  by  Aldus,  1525;  another  edition  more 
correct  appeared  at  Basle,  in  1538:  a Latin  transla- 
tion was  published  by  Frobenius,  in  1541,  ut  Basle, 
and  in  1562,  with  a preface  well  written  by  Conradus 
Gesnerus.  A Greek  and  Latin  edition  was  published 
at  Paris,  in  1639,  by  Renatus  Charterus,  in  thirteen 
folios;  this  comprehends  Hippocrates  also. 

Lucias  Apulkius  was  a Platonic  Philosopher  born  Lscias 
at  Madaura,  a Roman  Colony  in  Africa.  The  date  of  AHe,l,,• 
his  birth  is  not  known  with  accuracy,  but  the  names 
of  Lollianus  Avitus  and  Lollius  Urbicus,  and  the 
omission  of  the  title  Divtu,  oiler  the  name  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  he  flourished 
under  this  Emperor.  His  mother's  name  was  Salvia, 
and  he  inherited  from  his  father  Theseus  respectability 
of  family  and  a considerable  fortune.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  soon  exhausted  by  the  eipenses  of  foreign 
travel,  which  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in- 
duced him  to  incur ; he  tells  us,  moreover,  in  his  Apology, 
that  much  of  it  was  spent  in  acts  of  benevolence  and 
charity.  His  early  studies  were  conducted  at  Carthage, 
where  he  imbibed  that  taste  for  the  Platonic  Philosophy 
which  was  confirmed  by  a residence  at  Athens.  At 
that  celebrated  seat  of  learning  he  passed  through  the 
schools  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  and  he  gives 
in  the  following  metaphorical  sentence  an  account  of 
his  subsequent  studies : — llactenus  a plcri*que  po- 
tatur;  ego  et  alia $ erateraa  Athcni*  bibi.  Poetic* 9 comma*- 
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Btognfij.  /am,  Geometric  Umpidam,  Musics  dulccm,  Dialectics 
-V  ^ austcrulam,  enimvero  u nicer  sec  Philosophize  incrplcbilrm 
scilicet  ncctaream . • Engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing,  he  spared  nor  time,  nor  health,  nor  fortune,  and  his 
diligence  is  attested  by  the  noinber  and  variety  of  the 
works  which  he  composed.  Of  these,  there  remain 
at  present,  I.  A Treatise  De  Dogmate  Plalonis,  in  three 
books;  the  first  on  Natural  Philosophy,  the  second  on 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  third  on  the  Categorical 
Syllogism.  2.  A Treatise  De  Deo  Hocrati*,  inferior, 
though  not  unlike,  to  one  by  Maximus  Tyrius  on  the 
same  subject.  3.  A Treatise  De  Mundo.  After  these 
come  eleven  books  of  the  Melamorphotcon , better 
known  to  the  literary  world  under  the  title  of  the 
Golden  Am.  Besides  this,  wc  have  his  Apology  or  vin- 
dication of  himself  from  a charge  of  Magic,  (the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  wc  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
mention ;)  and,  lastly,  a composition  called  Florida , 
which  seems  to  consist  of  passages  from  speeches  deli- 
vered at  Carthage,  extracted  by  some  of  his  admirers.f 
and  put  together  without  care  or  connection. 

The  works  of  Apulcitis  which  are  now  lost  were  nu- 
merous, both  in  Greek  and  Latin:  he  wrote  History, 
Dialogues,  Epistles,  Orations,  Proverbs,  various  com- 
positions in  verse.  Epigrams.  { Satires,  together  with 
Lyric  and  Dramatic  Poetry.  He,  moreover,  turned  his 
mind  to  speculations  on  Medicine,  Politics,  Arithmetic, 
and  Philology ; and,  amidst  such  numerous  and  oppo- 
site pursuits,  still  found  leisure  for  jocose  subjects 
called  ,l  Ludicra,”  § and  for  questions  adapted  to  pro- 
voke the  ingenuity  of  convivial  R discussion  called 
or  enigmas. 

After  leaving  Athens  Apuleius  came  to  Rome,  where, 
by  diligent  and  unassisted  labour,  he  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  Latin  language  ; he  studied  also  the  prin- 
ciples of  Roman  jurisprudence,  in  which  he  made  such 
proficiency  as  to  be  enabled  to  support  himself  by 
pleading  Causes.  But  before  his  success  at  the  Bar  he 
had  lived  in  great  poverty ; in  Greece  he  had  been  ini- 
tiated into  many  of  the  Mysteries  of  Pagan  worship, 
and  at  Rome,  being  desirous  of  enrolling  himself 
among  the  votaries  of  Osiri9,  we  find  him  driven  to 
great  extremities  to  defray  the  necessary  cost.**  But 
no  sacrifice  was  too  great  if  it  would  facilitate  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit;  and,  indeed,  in  various  parts  of  his 
works  he  speaks  with  the  most  Philosophical  contempt 
of  wealth  as  compared  with  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge.ft  His  industry  and  talents  as  they  met  with 
professional  success  at  Rome,  so  were  they  rewarded  at 
Carthage,  and  at  ASa,  by  marks  of  public  respect ; at 
Madaurn,  too,  he  tells  us,  he  held  the  situation  of 
Duumvir,  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  his 
father.  His  fortunes,  however,  were  chiefly  advanced 
by  a marriage  with  a rich  widow,  named  Pudentilla; 
which,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  contracted  with 
the  consent,  and  even  planned  at  the  suggestion,  of  her 
son  Pontianus,  did  nevertheless  involve  Apuleius  in 
a vexatious  litigation.  .Emtlinnus,  the  brother  of 
Pudentilla’s  first  husband,  accused  our  author  of  hav- 
ing gained  possession  of  his  wife’s  affections  and  for- 
tunes by  the  arts  of  Magic,  and  accordingly  a trial  of 
the  question  took  place  before  Claudius  Maximus, 
Proconsul  of  Africa.  The  speech  of  Apuleius  on  this 
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occasion  yet  remains  and  although  it  may  excite  a literature 
smile  at  the  nature  of  the  proofs  which  were  brought  to  ™ of  * 
support  the  charge  of  Magic,  still  we  must  remember  Antouhi. 
that  similar  absurdities  are  found  in  connection  with  ^ > 

this  imaginary  crime  at  a much  later  period,  and  in  an 
age  which  the  progressive  march  of  knowledge  ought 
to  have  rendered  wiser.  The  facts  urged  against  Apu- 
leius were  his  personal  attractions,  his  habits  of  versifi- 
cation, and  his  having  composed  a poem  on  the  sons 
of  Scribonius  Lietus,  his  possession  of  a mirror,  his 
purchasing  a rare  fish,  and  dissecting  the  same,  and 
the  circumstance  of  a youth  having  fallen  to  the  ground 
in  his  presence.  The  defendant  disposed  of  these 
several  weighty  accusations  with  considerable  wit  and 
humour,  ascribing  some  of  the  facts  to  his  good  fortune, 
some  to  bis  Poetical  taste,  and  others  to  his  well  known 
zeal  in  the  pursuits  of  Natural  History.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  the  imputation  of  having  been  induced 
by  mercenary  motives  to  seek  the  hand  of  Pudentilla, 
alleging,  first,  that  the  proposal  originally  came  from 
her  son,  and  was  long  rejected  as  being  an  impediment 
to  his  intentions  of  foreign  travel;  and,  secondly,  by 
asserting  that  at  his  own  particular  instigation  the  pro- 
perty in  question  had  been  given  at  the  time,  and  was 
ultimately  bequeathed,  to  the  family  with  whom  he 
had  connected  himself,  in  a greater  degree  than 
they  had  any  reason  to  expect.  This  part  of  the 
apeech  gives  us  the  sentiments  of  an  honest  man  ex- 
pressed in  a style  which,  if  It  Is  not  rcmurkably  elegant, 
does  not  justify  the  satirical  remark  of  Melancthon, 
that  the  Lalinity  of  Apuleius  was  like  the  braying  of 
his  own  ass.  This  allusion  applies  to  the  Mclamor- 
pkoseon  ; in  which  the  author  commences  by  apolo- 
gizing for  bis  defective  style,  and  prepares  his  reader 
for  a Grecian  tale  after  the  manner  of  the  Milesian 
Fabulists.  He  then  proceeds  to  relate  what  befel  him 
at  Hypata,  in  Thessaly,  where  he  became  the  guest  of 
a celebrated  Magician;  and  in  an  unfortunate  attempt 
to  imitate  the  transformations  which  he  had  witnessed, 
he  mixed  the  magical  ingredients  unskilfully,  and,  in- 
stead of  assuming  the  shape  of  a bird,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  changed  into  an  ass.  Under  this  shape,  he 
passes  through  a variety  of  adventures,  which  arc  put 
together  with  little  art,  and,  for  the  most  part,  have 
small  pretensions  to  character,  invention,  wit,  or  humour. 

However,  some  of  the  circumstances  (as  Dunlop  has 
observed*)  have  been  borrowed  by  modern  novelists. 

Two  of  the  stories  introduced  are  to  be  found  in  Boc- 
caccio. The  adventure  of  the  wine-skins  in  Don  Quixote, 
and  that  of  the  Robber’s  cavern  in  Gil  Bias,  may  be 
traced  to  the  same  source:  and  in  alt  these  cases  the 
resemblance  is  too  strong  to  be  accidental. 

Apuleius  professes  that  his  Metamorphoseon  is  a work 
of  amusement : At  ego  tibi  termone  isto  Milesio  varias 
fabulas  const- ram,  auresque  tuas  bibulas  lepido  surnrro 
pcrmulceam.  Accordingly  Severus  and  Macrobius 
assigned  the  work  no  higher  province  than  to  excite 
the  surprise  of  infancy,  or  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of 
age  ; and  later  Critics  f have  considered  it  only  as  a 
satirical  representation  of  the  vices  of  his  time.  But 
Bishop  Warburton,  whose  extent  and  variety  of  know- 
ledge might  have  made  him  a safer  guide  if  they  had 
been  employed  less  frequently  in  fcupporting  paradox, 
has  found  in  this  composition  a store  of  Philosophical 
wisdom,  and  has  pressed  it  with  great  ingenuity  into 
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Biography,  the  service  of  ihe  Divine  Legation , (see  book  ii.  sec.  4.) 

s—l '***"*'  He  characterises  the  author  as  “ one  of  the  gravest  and 
most  virtuous,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  learned  Phi- 
losophers of  his  age,’’  and  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
object  of  the  Metamorphoseon  was  to  recommend 
Pagan  Religion,  and  particularly  initiation  into  the 
Mysteries,  as  “ the  only  cure  for  all  vice  whatso- 
ever." Now  the  greater  part  of  the  incidents  are 
copied  from  a tale  of  Lucian,  entitled  q Svof,  which 
Photius  tells  us  was  written  to  ridicule  the  Pagan 
Religion;  and  if  this  was  its  popular  character,  A pu- 
leius  surely  would  have  found  a belter  model  on  which 
he  might  form  his  intended  vindication.  Where  the 
resemblance  was  so  great,  that  one  might  almost  be 
called  a translation  of  the  other,  men  would  naturally 
suppose  the  end  proposed  could  not  be  very  different. 
It  is  true  that  Apuleius  was  a great  admirer  of  the 
Mysteries  of  Heathen  superstition,  and  has  casually 
introduced  some  contemptuous  allusions  to  Chris- 
tianity ; but  if  his  thoughts  had  been  set  on  so  ex- 
cellent a design  as  the  discovery  of  a remedy  for  all 
vice  whatsoever,  his  knowledge  and  abilities  would 
have  suggested  a more  effectual  method.  For  a moral 
which  was  so  concealed  under  the  veil  of  allegory,  that 
it  remained  undiscovered  for  several  centuries,  could 
not  be  expected  to  remedy  the  mischievous  effects  of 
those  idle  and  indecent  stories  of  which  the  Metamor- 
phoseon  mainly  consists. 

That  part  of  the  work  which  does  Apuleius  most  cre- 
dit, namely,  the  beautiful  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  is 
not  taken  from  Lucian.  Perhaps  the  materials  were 
borrowed  from  the  stores  of  Egyptian  Mythology,* 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  arc  here  put  together, 
shows  delicacy  of  taste  and  a Poetical  imagination,  t 
This  " Philosophical  Allegory  of  the  progress  of  Virtue 
towards  perfection,”  as  it  may  have  been  the  prototype 
of  some  of  the  Fairy  tales  which  entertain  our  infancy, 
so  is  it  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts : for  it 
has  furnished  to  the  engraver  of  antique  gems,  and  to 
the  ancient  sculptors,  some  of  their  most  beautiful  sub- 
jects, while  in  later  days  it  has  employed  the  pencil  of 
Raphael  and  the  chisel  of  Canova.  This  Fable  has 
also  been  imitated  in  an  old  French  Romaucc,  called 
Paritnopez  de  Blnit , and  is  well  known  to  the  English 
reader  by  Mrs.  Tighe's  exquisite  adaptation  of  it. 

There  is  a Delphin  edition  of  Apulcius;  one  on  a 
smaller  scale,  with  notes  on  the  Metamorphoseon  by 
Beroaldus  ; and  one  without  notes,  but  containing  a 
prefatory  dissertation  and  emendations  of  the  text  by 
Wower.  Casaubon  has  published  notes  on  the  Apo - 
logia,  and  Josius  Mercer  on  the  Treatise  De  Deo 
Socratis. 

AthrtvKNt.  Atiienjeus,  a celebrated  Grammarian,  was  born  at 
Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  and  flourished  early  in  the  IHd 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  a very  learned  work, 
entitled  ^turuotrofplorai,  Eruditi  viri  corn  antes ; the  plan 
of  which,  however  improbable,  was  well  adapted  to 
communicate  the  stores  of  curious  and  miscellaneous 
information,  which  various  and  extensive  reading  had 
enabled  Athenaius  to  collect.  Larensius,  a rich  and 
literary  Roman,  is  supposed  to  collect  at  his  hospitable 
table  learned  men  iX  various  professions.  Poets,  law- 
yer*. Grummarinps,  Physicians,  Rhetoricians,  and  Musi- 
cians, anil  their  conversations  arc  related  to  Timocrote* 
by  our  author.  The  courses  of  the  banquet  suggest 
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the  subjects,  in  connection  with  which  are  introduced  Literature 
passages  from  Historians,  Poets,  Philosophers,  Orators,  A*  <Ag* 
and  Philologists,  on  a variety  of  topics  almost  infinite ; 
for  example,  on  fish,  vegetables,  living  things,  musical  v 
instruments,  cups,  and  fruits } on  Italian,  Greek,  and 
Egyptian  wines,  on  the  qualities  of  various  kinds  of 
wuter,  on  water-drinkers,  on  the  diet  of  Homer’s 
heroes;  also,  on  Natural  History,  on  curious  inventions, 
on  customs  and  habits  of  private  life,  especially  among 
the  Greeks.  Interspersed  with  these  subjects  are  in- 
stances of  ingenious  parody,  and  proverbs,  which,  to- 
gether with  many  anecdotes  and  stories,  are  still  cur- 
rent in  the  world.  He  who  borrowed  so  largely  from 
others,  furnished  in  his  turn  materials  for  later  writers ; 

Macrobius  imitated  hiB  plan  in  the  composition  of  the 
Saturnalia,  parts  of  which  are  evidently  taken  from  the 
bitvvoooQto rat.  Confer,  lib.  v.  c.  21,  with  Ath.  ii 
474. 

But,  in  the  estimation  of  the  scholar,  this  vast  com 
pilation  of  Athenseus  derives,  perhaps,  its  chief  value 
from  the  immense  number  of  citations  which  he  has 
introduced  from  various  authors.  Some  of  these  pas- 
sages, explanatory  of  rare  and  obscure  words,  are  from 
works  which  have  not  come  down  to  us ; others  are 
useful  to  later  commentators,  in  correcting  the  errors 
and  supplying  the  defects  of  ancient  manuscripts : we 
owe,  moreover,  to  Athencus  many  of  the  fragments  of 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Menander,  and 
Philemon,  which  have  been  edited,  besides  parts  of  the 
Podarum  Analecta . Philology  was  certainly  a favour- 
ite pursuit  of  Athenseus,  and  reference  is  frequently 
made  to  him  by  Eustathius,  Suidas,  Hesychius,  and 
others.  Hemsterhusius  very  justly  styles  him  subac- 
tus  si  quisquam  in  libris  veterum  evolc endis,  et  idem 
diligent  singularium  vocum  eaptator ; it  is  conjectured 
that  Lucian  had  his  writings  in  view,  when  he  com- 
posed the  satirical  Lexiphanes. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  &et*voooif>t*rai  are  few  and 
defective  : Casaubon,  to  whose  stores  of  learning  the 
readers  of  Atheroeua  are  indebted  for  much  valuable 
emendation  and  illustration,  confesses  in  a letter  to  a 
friend  the  extreme  difficulty  of  his  undertaking.  Hoc 
dico  lantum  abtolvitse  me  tandem  virtute  Dei  Optimi 
Maximi,  molest  ixiimum  difficillimum  et  tetdii  plt~ 
nun  mum  opus , animadverriones  in  Alheneeum.  The 
first  and  second  Books  are  known  to  us  only  by  an 
Epitome.  Casaubon  knew  not  by  whom,  or  at  what 
time,  this  abridgement  was  made,  but  conjectures  that  it 
was  done  before  the  days  of  Eustathius : it  is  well  exe- 
cuted, for  not  only  are  extracts  made,  but  the  system 
of  the  larger  work  is  preserved  ; the  references,  how- 
ever, ought  to  have  been  more  fully  and  distinctly 
made  than  they  arc. 

Those  who  arc  desirous  of  more  information  respect- 
ing Atheneus  may  consult  SchwcigtULeuser;  this  Critic 
hud  access  to  two  manuscripts  which  were  not  knowu 
in  Casaubon's  time,  one  of  which,  called  the  Veneta- 
Paruiensis,  he  considers  the  oldest  we  have : bis  edi- 
tion of  the  btiTroaotplorai  with  a Preface,  Notes,  and 
a Latin  Translation  is  in  repute  among  the  learned. 

Respecting  prior  editions,  see  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  Art. 

A thenee. 

We  have  already,  in  our  account  of  the  later  P/a-  Maximo* 
t ■mists,  made  slight  mention  of  Maximus  Tvftius  : tlic  Tyriu*. 
title  Maximus  is  common  to  so  many,  that  much  con- 
fusion has  arisen  from  the  numerous  claimants  to  it ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  author  whose  DLs- 
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Biography.  scrtations  have  come  down  to  os,  is  the  same  whose  fn- 
v— Ht met io ns  are  mentioned  with  respect  in  the  Medita- 
tion* of  Marcus  Aurelius.  These  Dissertations  are  in 
number  forty*one;  Heinstus  thinks  they  should  be 
divided  into  ten  tetralogies  and  an  introduction. 
Several  of  them  seem  to  have  been  composed  in 
Greece;  in  the  37th  the  allusions  are  Greek,* 
and  in  most  others  Maximus  Tyrius  shows  a more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Grecian  than  with  Roman 
customs  and  history.  The  subjects  are  various,  some 
turning  on  matters  of  practical  Philosophy,  and  some 
on  those  subtle  questions  which  have  at  all  times 
exercised  the  ingenuity,  and  baffled  the  inquiries 
of  thoughtful  niiuds.  The  following  are  among  the 
number:  1.  II rpi  too  jit  o 0«ov  kata  IIXaTttfi'ix.  Id 
and  34.  Ti  to  to\ot  <£w\o<jo0/a<  • 25.  ToO  0*ov  ra 
ayaOa  woto&vTot  woOtv  t a Ktuca  ; 26,  and  27.  T * to 
Zatponor  2*r Kparovt ; 33.  ET  Otoit  ayaXput t»  ifpirttov  ; 
40.  Ti  Aniv  tviarrffxtj  ; 

The  style  of  Maximus  Tyrius  is  elegant  and  perspi- 
cuous, abounding  with  apt  illustrations  and  metaphors. 
Cosaubnn  calls  him  mellitiutmu*  Platonicomm.  Learned 
without  prolixity,  argumentative  without  intemperance, 
be  wins  assent  rather  than  extorts  itf  Plato  and 
Homer  seem  to  have  been  his  fuvourite  authors.  It 
has  been  said,  that  in  the  37lh  Dissertation  he 
writes  too  arrogantly  of  himself  and  his  Philosophy ; 
but  the  reward  which  he  claims  so  strongly,  was  the 
practical  virtue  of  his  hearers,  not  their  applause. 

On  the  subject  of  Prayer,  we  find  in  Maximus  Tyrius 
those  arguments  which  might  be  expected  from  natural 
reason;  they  are  expressed  with  elegance,  and  urged 
with  ingenuity,  not  so  much  against  & habit  of  Prayer 
in  general,  as  against  its  prospective  efficacy,  and  par- 
ticularly against  making  temporal  advantages  the  ob- 
ject of  it : his  master,  Plato,  reasons  in  the  same  way  in 
the  Second  Alcibiada.  Socrates  is  there  represented 
as  meeting  Alcibiudes  on  his  way  to  address  the  Gotls 
for  temporal  blessings,  and  dissuades  him  from  offering 
such  petitions,  by  showing  that  he  could  not  be  certain 
whether  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes  would  be  even- 
tually advantageous  or  not.  Maximus  Tyrius  argues  thus 
against  the  use  of  Prayers  for  external  goods.  These, 
he  says,  must  come  from  Necessity,  or  Chance,  which 
are  unassailable  by  Prayer ; or  from  Art,  to  which  no 
man  prays ; or  from  Providence.  Now  the  latter  will 
not  derange  its  purposes  on  account  of  our  supplica- 
tions : to  repent  and  vary  is  unsuitable  to  the  character 
of  even  a good  man,  much  more  is  it  unsuitable  to 
God.  If  we  deserve  the  desired  object,  it  will  come 
unasked ; if  not,  no  entreaty  will  obtain  it.  Maximus 
Tyrius  acknowledges  that  the  whole  life  of  Socrates 
was  full  of  prayer,  p*.<rrb»  but  he  did  not,  as 

other  men  do,  vex  the  Gods  with  petitions  for  wealth 
or  power ; his  object  was  not  so  much  to  ask  favours, 
as  to  hold  communion  with  Heaven;  and  he  obtained 
with  the  assent  of  the  Gods  (rvi'cwivevovTatr  **«/» n?v) 
intellectual  excellence,  a life  of  blameless  tranquillity, 
and  a death  of  cheerful  hope.  In  the  26th  Dis- 
sertation, he  dwells  with  much  pious  feeling  on  man’s 
weakness,  his  need  of  divine  help  in  danger  and 
temptations,  and  he  says,  it  was  on  these  subjects  that 
Socrates  consulted  his  Daemon. 

The  first  of  two  Essays  devoted  to  this  inquiry,  ti  to 
o'irio»  XvitpaTovt ; is  thus  introduced.  Since  no  one 


denies  or  ridicule*  the  idea  of  the  Gods  being  present  Literature 
at  the  various  Oracle*,  and  communicating  future  of  the  Age 
events  by  means  of  their  Priestesses,  why  might  not 
Socrates  have  enjoyed  the  constant  presence  of  a t ° 

Deity  ? Should  one  ask,  who  this  Deity  was,  I must  v ~m~’ 
inquire  whether  he  believe  in  the  existence  of 
Dtemons  ? Does  not  Homer  introduce  a Damon  or 
Genius,  whom  he  calls  Minerva,  checking  the  rage  of 
Achilles,  prompting  Telemachus,  and  encouraging 
Diomede.  Unless  you  are  willing  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  these  beings,  to  contradict  Homer,  giving  up 
all  oracles  and  dreams,  certainly  Socrates  deserved  a 
particular  protector  os  much  as  any  one.  Surely  some 
men  have  their  protecting  Genii,  who  warn  them  by 
auguries,  and  assist  them  in  the  strife  when  virtue 
proves  an  unequal  mutch  for  Fortune.  These  beings 
are  ministering  angels  above  mortals  and  below  God. 

Tf<i  yif  pip*  lirn  iwi  jgtrti 

'A/jintTm  Zmrttf  fvXmxtt  ttwrwi  »Opir«n. 

Of  these,  some  cure  diseases  or  assist  the  labours  of 
Art,  others  communicate  information  or  suggest  advice, 
attendants  at  home  or  abroad  by  land  or  sea,  varying 
in  churacter  with  the  dispositions  of  men  ; but  the 
wicked  have  no  protecting  Genius. 

In  the  2d  Dissertation  the  nature  of  this  familiar 
Deeinon  is  thus  described.  There  is  in  nature  a regular 
gradation,  commencing  with  God  and  terminating  with 
plants;  Demons,  Men,  and  Brutes  being  the  interme- 
diate links : by  the  union  of  different  qualities  in  the 
suinc  Being,  each  rank  in  existence  is  connected  with 
one  above  and  one  below  it ; Demons,  Men,  or  Genii, 
being  immortal  and  yet  passive,  partake  of  the  divine 
nature  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  oilier  of  the  human, 
and  thus  connect  God  with  Men.  The  soul  preserves 
the  body  as  long  as  it  remains  in  it;  on  escaping  it  be* 
comes  a Demon,  and  lives  in  peace  and  pleasure  : these 
Beings  compassionate  their  earthly  friends,  are  per- 
mitted to  assist  them,  protecting  the  good  and  punish- 
ing the  wicked : each  has  its  office,  and  is  peculiarly 
conversant  about  such  things  as  it  loved  on  earth. 
jEsculapius  still  promotes  the  healing  art,  and  Achilles 
sports  in  arms  ; the  latter  is  still  said  to  be  seen  with 
Thetis  and  Patroclus  in  an  island  in  the  Euxine  Sea: 

Hector  still  bounds  over  the  plains  of  Troy : and  en- 
dangered mariners  often  acknowledge  the  assistance  of 
the  Dioscuri. 

Traces  of  this  fanciful  and  pleasing  theory  are  fami- 
liar to  the  mind  of  the  scholar  who  is  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  antiquity ; and  the  Rosicrucians  may 
have  borrowed  from  these  sources  that  beautiful  ma- 
chinery with  which  Pope  has  embellished  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock.  The  Treatise  of  Maximus  Tyrius  is  superior 
in  style  to  that  of  Apuleius  on  the  same  subject.  Maxi- 
mus Tyrius  was  first  translated  into  Latin  by  Costnus 
P&ccius,  and  published  in  1519;  the  Greek  text  was 
edited  by  H.  Stevens,  in  1557 ; the  Greek  and  Latin  toge- 
ther, by  Heinstus,  in  1607.  There  is  also  another  edition 
by  Davis  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  dated  1703. 

Marcus  Fauius  Quinctilianus  died  before  the  Mucus  F»- 
accession  of  the  Anlonini  to  the  Imperial  power,  and  tout  Quino 
therefore  cannot  in  strictness  be  included  in  a sketch  of  **!“■“*• 
the  Literature  of  their  Age;  nevertheless,  since  there  has 
not  uppeored  any  intermediate  place  after  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  in  which  this  distinguished  writer  could  be 
noticed,  we  may  be  allowed  without  any  great  breach 
of  chronological  order  to  introduce  him  here.  The 
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[ttph*.  days  of  Quinctilianus  were  passed  in  instructing  his  con- 
temporaries  in  the  principle*  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric, 
and  latterly  in  compiling  for  the  benefit  of  posterity 
the  result  of  his  studies,  his  practice,  and  his  observa- 
tion. Such  occupations  offer  little  variety  of  incident, 
and  we  know  few  circumstances  of  his  life  except  those 
which  are  occasionally  mentioned  by  himself  in  connec- 
with  his  professional  pursuits.  Notices  of  this  kind 
which  occur  in  his  works  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  the  learned  Dodwell,  and  annexed  under  the  title  of 
Antralet  Quinciiliani  to  Burmnnn's  edition  of  the  Dc 
Imtitutione  Oratoria.  Ausonius  calls  our  author  His- 
panus  and  Calagarritanm ; but  the  silence  of  Martial 
on  this  point  has  given  rise  to  on  opinion  that  he  was 
not  a native  of  Spain,  nt  all  events  he  came  early  to 
Rome.  According  to  Dodwell's  conjectures,  Quinc- 
tilianus  was  born  a.  d.  42,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  Domitius  A Ter,  of 
whose  abilities  the  highest  character  is  given  by  the 
pen  of  his  grateful  pupil.  Vidi  ego  tonge  omnium 
quo t mihi  cog  not  cere  contigit  sum  mum  oratorem  Domi- 
tium  Afrum,  fee*  This  Orator,  however,  dying  in 
A.  D.  59,  Quinctilianus  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  Ser- 
vilius  Nonianus.  In  a.  d.  61  he  probably  went  into 
Spain  with  Galba.  His  employment  not  being  of  u 
military  nature,  he  might  there  have  begun  to  teach 
Oratory,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  Rhetorical 
celebrity  which  Galba  afterwards  rewarded  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  the  Professor's Chuir  at  Rome;  this,  more- 
over, would  account  for  the  names  by  which  Ausonius 
has  mentioned  him.  However,  in  68  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  from  this  period  we  are  to  date  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twenty  years  which  lie  speaks  of 
having  spent  in  tuition,  f From  this  employment,  and 
from  professional  practice  as  a speaker,  he  retired  at  the 
age  of  forty-six;  partly,  perhaps,  warned  by  the  example 
of  Domitius  Afer,  who  continued  to  appear  in  public 
after  the  day  of  his  reputation  was  passed,  and  partly 
because,  under  the  reign  of  Domitianus.  he  might  wish 
to  escape  those  disquietudes  and  anxieties  of  an  Ora- 
tor's  life  which  are  mentioned  by  Matcrnus  in  the  Dia- 
logue De  Orator tbut.  { In  a.  d.  $9  Quinctilianus  wrote 
his  Treatise  DeCamia  corruptee  Eloquentite  ; and  between 
the  years  92  and  96  he  commenced,  concluded,  and 
published  his  celebrated  work  Dc  Insiitutione  Oratoria. 
In  the  proem  of  the  sixth  Book  we  find  him  lamenting  in 
the  language  of  sincere  affection  the  death  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  a.  d.  62,  and  of  two  sons  whose  pro- 
mising abilities  and  virtues  are  mentioned  with  parental 
fondness.  In  94  he  married  the  daughter  of  Rutilius, 
and  by  her  he  had  a child,  whose  marriage  portion  was 
a present  from  Pliny  § in  a.  d.  107.  How  long  Quinc- 
tilianus  survived  after  this  is  doubtful.  We  know  that 
be  rose  to  distinction  and  wealth:  Flavius  Clemens 
had  married  a sister  of  Domitianus,  and  Quinc- 
tilianus was  appointed  to  superintend  the  education 
of  their  children : he  might  owe  to  this  con- 
nection the  Consular  ornaments  which  Ausonius  calls 
" honestamenta  uomini*  pot  in*  quam  insignia  poteg- 
tatu.”  There  is  a learned  note  in  Baylc’s  Dictionary 
tending  to  prove  that  the  pupils  of  Quinctilianus  were 
grandchildren  of  Domitianus.  Dodwell  conjectures 
that  he  might  have  assisted  in  the  education  of  lia- 
driunus,  and  have  owed  his  promotion  to  that  Emperor, 

• JfWf*  *ii.  11.  f Se«  Martii),  Kp.xc.,  lib.  li. 
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who  was  desirous  of  patronizing  Literature  and  the 
Arts,  Juvenal  describes  it  as  the  gift  of  Fortune 
deserved  by  merit. 

Unit  igitur  tot 

Quiuefiluinvi  ha  bet  taltut  t cxempla  not vrw 

Fotorom  front*:  fetix,  H pulrher,  ft  acre 

F*I it,  ft  tnptent,  ft  mJntit  rt  pmrratMt, 

Appontam  *igrt»  Inna*  tnblmt  aluttr. — *ii . 188. 

The  private  character  of  Quinctilianus  seems  to  have 
commanded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  contempora- 
ries :*  in  his  works  he  appears  a severe  judge  of  licen- 
tious writings, t and  speaks  of  himself  with  modesty; 
yet  his  flattery  of  Domitianus  is  gross  and  inexcusable, 
and  in  his  lamentations  over  his  domestic  sorrows  we 
see  that  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence  was  not 
one  of  the  lessons  he  practised. 

As  a writer,  Quinctilianus  has  great  merit  in  systematic 
method,  yet  even  here  he  falls  short  of  Aristotle  : per- 
haps no  scientific  treatise  offers  so  good  a specimen  of 
beautiful  arrangement  as  Aristotle's  Rhetoric ; the  se- 
cond Book,  moreover,  displays  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  a masterly  analysis  of  the  passions, 
a devclopement  of  their  sources  and  their  objects,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in  Quinctilianus,  in 
respect  of  depth  and  originality  of  thought. 

If  we  compare  Quinctilianus  with  Cicero,  we  may 
observe,  that  us  the  object  of  the  latter  was  to  create 
among  the  Romans  a literary  taste,  that  of  the  former 
was  to  correct  a taste  which  had  taken  a false  direc- 
tion. For  this  task  he  was  well  calculated  ; sound 
judgment  was  one  of  his  chief  qualifications.  His  ad- 
miration is  never  lavished  on  ordinary  performances  ; 
and  though  inferior  writers  generally  come  in  for  a 
share  of  approbation  proportionate  to  their  respective 
merits,  yet  the  attention  of  the  student  is  always 
directed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  best  models,  so 
that  the  first  lines  of  thought  may  be  correctly  drawn. 
When  he  applies  to  Domitianus  this  line  of  Virgil,  J 

Inter  vie  Inert  he  dr  ram  tibi  trrpert  laurot, 

we  must  esteem  this  as  the  flattery  of  the  Courtier,  not 
the  judgment  of  the  Critic.  Cicero's  Rhetorical  works 
are  deficient  in  arrangement  and  method,  yet  hail  he 
left  us  nothing  but  these,  they  would  have  stamped 
him  as  an  eloquent  writer.  Quinctilianus  on  the  other 
hand  is  more  copious  and  more  methodical ; he  knew 
and  felt  what  eloquence  was,  he  delivered  rules  which 
would  assist  the  Roman  student  to  attnin  it,  and  he 
rather  teaches  us  to  forge  weapons,  than,  like  Cicero,  to 
employ  them.  Quinctilianus  has  indeed  some  bcuutiful 
passages,  and  he  writes  pathetically  respecting  his 
domestic  sorrows  iti  the  Introduction  to  the  sixth 
Book,  yet  the  details  of  the  work  are  often  minute 
even  to  prolixity.  Still  he  has  communicated  to  U9 
much  that  is  valuable : it  is  highly  curious  and  inte- 
resting to  observe  the  system  of  liberal  education  which 
obtained  ill  his  time ; for  though  his  work  is  a profes- 
sional treatise,  inasmuch  ns  its  object  is  to  form  the 
Orator,  yet  such  a vast  range  of  Literature  is  brought 
within  this  system,  that  it  cannot  be  called  a Profes- 
sional Education,  in  the  narrow  and  restricted  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  term  ; in  fact,  this  range  is  unreason- 
ably extended,  and  to  make  so  many  branches  of 
knowledge  essential  to  an  Orator  may  remind  us  of 
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Biography.  Vitruvius,  who  bade  his  Architect  acquire  a knowledge 
— of  Civil  Law,  that  he  may  not  be  cheated  in  the  title 
of  the  ground  on  which  he  builds. 

One  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Orators  would  learn  from  Quinctitianus  how 
widely  they  differed  from  the  moderns,  not  only  in  ve- 
hemence of  thought  and  expression,  but  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  action  that  attends  it.  We  may  observe,  that 
the  aid  of  the  Comedian  was  called  in  to  regulate, 
not  only  the  modulation  of  the  voice  but  the  gestures  of 
the  body.  The  position  of  the  Orator’s  person,  and  the 
adju  meat  of  his  dress,  depended  on  rules  which  seem 
to  have  been  curried  to  a degree  of  minuteness  almost 
ludicrous.*  Duo  quoque  ntedii  tub  pollicem  veniunt 
H at  hit  adhuc  priorc  gextut  instanlior,  principio  et 
narrationi  non  accommodaiut : at  cum  tret  contract* 
poltice  premuntur,  turn  digiiut  ille,  quo  utum  optime 
Crattum  Cicero  dicit,  explicari  sotei.  Ett  et  Me  vere- 
etmdtB  oration i aptimmut,  quo  quatuor  primit  leviter 
in  tummum  coeunlibut  digilit,  non  procul  ab  ore  out 
peciore  fertur  ad  not  manut,  ac  dtinde  prana  ac  paulu- 
lum  prolata  Uuatur.  Hoc  modo  ccepitte  DcmotUtentm 
credo  in  Mo  pro  Ctetiphontc  timido  tummitoque  prin- 
cipio: tic  formatam  Ciceroni t manum  cum  diceret. 
“ Siquid  ett  in  me  ingenii,  judicet , quod  tenth  quam 
tit  exiguum ** 

We  may  observe,  also,  that  the  ancient  Orators  in 
their  attempts  to  excite  compassion  used  means  which 
would  now  appear  ridiculous ; employing,  for  instance, 
in  a case  of  murder,  a picture  f representing  the  bloody 
deed,  in  order  to  move  the  judges  by  the  display  of  so 
tragic-il  a spectacle  ; or  collecting  the  relations  of  the 
dead,  introducing  them  in  squalid  attire,  and  making 
them  at  a signal  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
judges  to  implore  justice  with  tears  and  lamentations.  J 
Quinctilianus  in  connection  with  this  subject  tells  a jocose 
story  of  an  advocate,  who  on  some  such  occasion  hav- 
ing introduced  into  Court  a young  witness,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  ask  why  he  wept,  received  for  answer,  ex 
peedagogo  te  vellicari,  that  his  pedagogue  was  pinching 
him. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a richer  or  more  tempting 


• Lib.  *i.  c.  3.  f Quinct.  lib.  n,  c.  1. 
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subject  to  one,  like  Quinctilianus,  whose  early  life  had  Literature 
been  passed  in  extensive  and  various  studies,  and  who 
found  leisure  in  his  later  days  to  examine,  correct,  and  ^auinini 
record  his  opinions,  than  a comparison  of  Greek  and  . _ _ 
Roman  Literature.  In  this  discussion,  as  in  the  rest 
of  his  work,  he  shows  more  of  good  taste  than  com- 
prehensive or  commanding  intellect.  There  is  nothing 
like  a full  statement  of  the  characteristic  differences  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  or  a Philosophical  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  this  diversity:  the  praise 
awarded  might  have  been  more  discriminating,  and  the 
subject  treated  at  far  greater  length : some  of  the  opi- 
nions expressed  are  undoubtedly  liable  to  objection ; 
the  commendation,  for  instance,  bestowed  on  Apollo- 
nius, 44  (equal it  quadam  mcdiocriias"  is  so  faint  as  to 
amount  almost  to  a sentence  of  unmerited  condemna- 
tion : — the  partiul  feelings  of  a Roman  only,  would 
place  Sallust  and  Livy  on  the  same  level  as  Historians 
with  Thucydides  and  Herodotus. — Terence  and  Plau- 
tus are  too  hastily  dismissed  without  any  remarks  on 
their  peculiar  merits,  the  true  delineation  of  nature  ob- 
servable in  the  former,  to  which  the  latter  added  a 
richer  vein  of  invention,  and  greater  variety  of  charac- 
ter. But  while  wc  regret  that  this  part  of  the  De  In - 
ttitutione  Oratorii l was  not  expanded;  while  we  confess 
that  to  have  seen  this  ample  subject  more  largely  and 
more  critically  discussed,  would  have  compensated  for 
the  omission  of  many  of  the  rules  and  technicalities  of 
the  schools  of  the  Rhetorician ; while  we  may  differ 
from  Quinctilianus  in  some  of  his  opinions,  we  must 
remember  that  his  judgment  in  general  has  been  ratified 
by  posterity. 

The  manuscript  of  Quinctilianus  was  found  in  the 
bottom  of  u tower  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gal,  by  Pog- 
gius,  as  appears  by  one  of  his  letters  dated  1-117,  writ- 
ten from  Constance.  Editions  of  the  De  Inttitutione 
Oratorid  are  very  numerous ; that  by  Peter  Burmann 
in  two  quartos,  1720,  enriched  with  critical  and  expla- 
natory notes,  may  be  recommended.  The  same  author 
has  also  edited  the  Drciamationes  Quindiliani ; but 
since  the  Critics  have  decided  that  neither  these  nor  the 
Treatise  called  Diafogu*  de  Oratoribut,  are  the  work  of 
Quinctilianus,  it  is  needless  to  make  particular  mention 
of  them  here. 
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Biography.  The  Sceptical  Philosophy,  as  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  forms  one  of  the  most 
curious  portions  in  the  History  of  the  Human  Mind,  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  separated  his  name 
from  those  of  the  other  writers  who  flourished  under  the 
Antonini.  To  mark  by  what  process  and  through  what 
gradations  on  entire  deviation  from  the  general  opinions 
and  feelings  of  mankind  was  effected,  is  in  itself  a study 
neither  destitute  of  interest,  nor  unproductive  of  utility. 
But  in  a work  intended  to  exhibit  in  one  distinct  and 
comprehensive  view  the  rise  and  advancement,  and 
multifarious  relations  of  Science,  it  is  peculiarly  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  nutureof  that  system  which  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  fundamental  principles  of  Universal 
Knowledge.  To  little  purpose  indeed  have  we  laboured 
to  sketch  the  magnificent  structure  which  the  genius 
of  Ages  has  raised  and  adorned,  if  it  be  but  an  unsub- 
stantial fabric,  which  vauishes  at  the  approach  of 
scrutiny. 

C iuwi  of  The  causes,  from  which  a tendency  to  perpetual  doubt 
Pyrrhonism.  oras  first  derived,  have  been  variously  sought,  in  the 
affectation  of  siqierior  acuteness ; in  the  confusion  of  ill- 
directed  studies  ; in  the  habit  ofsophi>tical  disputation  ; 
in  the  attractions  of  brilliant  paradox  ; and,  above  all, 
in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  separating  Truth  from  False- 
hood, strangely  as  they  are  intermixed  and  scattered  in 
a mass  of  diversified  opinions.  But  most  commonly 
excessive  Scepticism  springs,  as  by  a kind  of  reaction, 
from  excessive  Dogmatism.  “ If  a man  will  begin  with 
certainties,  he  shall  end  in  doubts,”  is  an  observation  of 
the  great  reformer  of  learning,  in  his  examination  of 
the  different  disorders  which  have  checked  its  growth 
and  perverted  its  application.*  And  Socrates  has 
shown,!  with  that  simplicity  and  clearness  with  which 
he  unfolded  the  most  complicated  operations  of  the 
Mind,  that,  as  an  unnatural  aversion  to  Mankind  arises 
in  general  from  a detection  of  treachery  in  those  per- 
sons in  whom  confidence  had  been  reposed,  so  a settled 
distaste  for  all  Reasoning  originates  in  a discovery'  of 
unsoundness  in  those  arguments  on  which  reliance  had 
I'tnbable  been  pi80**!-  I1  19  indeed  impossible  to  consider  that 
• (feet*  of  singular  union  of  ignorance,  presumption,  and  obsti- 
Dogmtuwn.  nacy,  which  characterised  the  ancient  Dogmatists, 
without  feeling  that,  antecedently  to  experience,  it  must 
have  been  most  probable,  that  some  more  candid  as 
well  as  more  intelligent  reusoner,  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  our  intellectual  weakness,  and  disgusted  with 
unmeaning  propositions, — however  magisterially  deli- 
vered, and  however  disguised  under  a variety  of  pomp- 
ous technicalities, — would  at  length  draw  the  mortifying 
contrast  between  the  boundless  extent  of  Science,  and 
the  circumscribed  powers  of  our  understanding.  It 
might  ulso  have  been  expected,  that  his  indignation 
would  riot*  in  proportion  as  he  saw  more  fully  the  effects 
of  a system  which  substituted  conjecture  for  experiment, 

• Lord  Karon,  Of  (A*  .Idrnnccmtnt  Ltmrmnr,  book  I.  p,  31. 
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and  authority  for  proof ; or,  as  he  observed  more  fre-  Seitj* 
quentiy  the  efforts  of  its  defenders  in  maintaining  the 
most  palpable  absurdities  with  as  much  pertinacity  and  « -I*9 
violence,  as  if  they  were  contending  for  the  most  evident  > , - 

and  the  most  important  demonstrations.  It  might  also 
have  been  naturally  supposed,  that  the  vivacity  of  im- 
patient genius  might  lead  him,  in  his  zeal  against 
learned  despotism,  to  sacrifice  strong  arguments  indis- 
criminately with  weak,  and  to  sink  from  sober  caution 
into  a morbid  state  of  complete  distrust.  But  it  could 
hardly  have  been  foreseen,  that  a Sect  would  arise,  the 
avowed  object  of  which  would  be  to  evince,  by  a long 
train  of  Reasoning,  that  all  Reasoning  is  fallacious,  and 
to  establish  as  its  principle,  that  all  the  principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  are  too  dubious  to  command  the 
slightest  degree  of  assent.  That  one  man  should  be  so 
perplexed  by  cavils,  and  so  confounded  by  difficulties 
and  contradictions  crossing  him  in  all  the  paths  of 
literary  or  scientific  research,  as  to  deny  at  once  the 
evidence  of  his  senses,  is  no  extraordinary  circum- 
stance ; but  that  a body  of  men  should  systematically 
profess  to  doubt,  and  labour  to  persuade  others  to 
doubt,  whether  Truth  be  discovered  or  discoverable, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
which  the  annals  of  Philosophy  present. 

Such,  however,  was  that  class  of  Philosophers  of 
whom  we  shall  endeavour  succinctly  to  trace  the  rise 
and  progress,  and  to  delineate  the  features  and  charac- 
ter, in  connection  with  our  Biographical  notice  of  the 
celebrated  disciple  who  has  collected  their  arguments, 
and  illustrated  their  method. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  Philosophy  we  may  remark  History  of 
a frequent  expression  of  doubt,  bordering  on  despon-  ScepiKitm 
deucy,  in  the  language  of  its  most  distinguished  fol- 
lowers.* They  seem  nearly  all,  at  some  time,  to  have 
made  the  melancholy  confession,  that  ‘ whatever  we 
look  upon  within  the  amplitude  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
is  evidence  of  human  ignorance.’  To  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  such  reflections  materially  influenced  their 
opinions  and  pursuits,  is  to  deny  the  tenour  of  their 
general  Reasoning.  We  are  far,  therefore,  from  sup- 
posing, what  Huet  has  laboured  to  prove,!  that  a 
system  of  Scepticism  eiisted  in  the  most  ancient  times  : 
his  conclusions  are  drawn  from  a few  partial  facts, 
hastily  recorded  by  writers  who  were  more  anxious  to 
enliven  their  meagre  narratives,  than  to  ascertain  and 
deliver  the  Truth.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
some  Philosophers  proceeded  to  considerable  lengths  in 
throwing  doubt  on  the  most  common  maxims;  and  that 
both  the  minute  controversies  of  the  Sophists,  and  the 
embarrassing  objections  of  Socrates,  operated  in  a 
powerful  munner  in  unsettling  the  notions  of  subse- 
quent inquirers.  Without  reverting  to  remote  periods, 
or  renewing  the  details  which  we  have  already  given 
of  the  Academic  Sects,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 


* See  Djo*.  Lion,  lit  Vu  Pyrrho*. 
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Dio£T*pby.  some  observations  on  those  who  urc  strictly  called  the 
“v— ^ members  of  the  Sceptic  or  Pyrrhonic  School. 

Pyrrho.  Pvrrho  was  a native  of  Elis,  and  flourished  about  the 
*•  c*  CXth  Olympiad.  Even  from  the  scanty  details  of  his 
•**0  life  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  we  can  perhaps 
trace,  with  a considerable  degree  of  probability,  the 
source  of  that  entire  Scepticism  on  all  points  of  Moral 
evidence  and  of  abstract  Reasoning,  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  distinguished.  We  learn,  that  after  having 
abandoned  the  study  of  Painting,  to  which  he  had  ap- 
plied himself  in  early  youth,  and  having  devoted  his  time 
to  Philosophical  pursuits,  he  directed  his  attention' 
principally  to  the  works  of  Democritus,  and  received  the 
instructions  of  Anaxarchus,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  India, 
where  lie  conversed  with  the  Magi  and  Gymnoso- 
phists.* 

Now  we  know  that  Democritus  expressed  in  most 
positive  terms  his  opinion  of  the  uncertainty  of  Human 
Knowledge,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  Tnith, 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  describing  as  sunk  in 
some  deep  welljt  we  know,  too,  that  from  the  School 
of  Democritus  come  Metrodorus  the  Chian,  who  placed 
in  the  very  beginning  of  one  of  bis  works  the  maxim. 
That  we  are  ignorant  of  all  things,  and  even  of  the  truth 
of  this  very  assertion  ; \ and  that  among  the  disciples 
of  Metrodorus  was  Anaxarchus,  the  tutor  of  Pyrrho. 
When  to  these  circumstances  we  add  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  that  the  Brachmnns,  a branch  of  the  Sect  of 
Indian  Gymnosophists,  maintained  that  nothing  was  in 
its  nature  good  or  bad,  but  was  only  such  in  appear- 
ance, § we  possess  some  of  the  principal  points  which, 
if  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  effects  of  natural 
disposition,  enable  us  in  a great  measure  to  account  for 
that  tendency  to  Scepticism  in  Pyrrho,  which  was  no 
doubt  increased  and  elicited  by  the  overbearing  arro- 
gance of  the  Dogmatic  teachers.  When,  however,  his 
Biographers  proceed  to  relate,  that  he  adopted  in  prac- 
tice those  principles  which  he  defended  in  theory,  it  is, 
wc  think,  sufficiently  manifest,  that  they  have  mistaken 
for  authentic  anecdotes  the  satirical  inventions  of  his 
enemies,  whose  design  was,  probably,  to  prove  tliut, 
whatever  might  be  the  triumphs  of  Pyrrhonism  in  the 
shade  of  the  Schools,  the  slightest  occurrence  in  real  life 
dispelled  the  illusion,  and  left  the  refined  caviller  pre- 
cisely ill  the  same  situation  as  vulgar  inortals.JJ  What, 
indeed,  can  be  more  ridiculously  absurd  than  the  idle 


• DiufC.  Larrt.  In  Fit.  Aristae!,  ap.  Euteb.  de  Prarpar.  Evany. 
lib.  xir.  c.  18.  Lucixa,  in  Mu  .4  ecu  tat.  Said,  te  iKfju*. 

f DrmocntuM  (pronmmriat)  ynast  in  put  to  quoda  ut  ttc  aha  ut 
fundua  ait  nuU **  nritaiem  joctr*  demeraam.  Lai:  Unit.  Inslit  lib.  iii. 
/ c.  27.  Comp.  Cic.  .icatir/n  Quail.  Diog.  Licrl.  lib.  ix.  uc.  72, 

J Cic.  *jearkm.  Quart/,  lib,  i, — China  Metrodorus  iuititt  /ibri 
qut  eat  dr  N atari : Airy o,  inquit,  acirr  no*,  tnamutne  atiynid,  an 
nihil  m iamna  ; ne  id  ipaaim  qvidem  meacire,  ant  anre,  tare  mu  ; net 
amnino,  nine  a/ifnid,  an  mbit  sit.  See  also  Diog.  Lam.  iu  Fit. 
Atutrarck.  lib.  is.  fee.  58. 

§ Strab.  lib.  XV.  Sect*  of  men  who  profeuwxl  urn  versa!  doubt, 
»e<m  lo  have  flourished  in  many  other  nations,  e.  g.  I hr  llairetii 
invoog  ibe  Turks,  t he  Medabbrrira  among  the  Arabians,  &c. 

[|  See  Hum*’*  Eaaaya,  (nL  ii.  p.  183 — 186-)  Having  obserrod, 
that  “ the  great  aubvertcr  of  Pyrtboniwo  is  action  and  employ  meet, 
and  the  occupations  of  common  life,"  h«  allows,  that  even  the  deter, 
initiate  Sceptic  will  ° be  the  first  to  join  in  the  laugh  against  himself, 
and  to  confess,  that  all  hu  objections  axe  mere  amusement,  and  can 
have  no  other  tendency  than  to  show  the  whimsical  condition  of  man- 
kind, who  must  act,  and  reason,  and  believe  ; though  they  arc  not  able, 
by  their  most  diligent  inquiry,  to  satisfy  themselves  concerning  tbs 
foundation  of  tbeoe  opera Uoos,  or  to  remove  the  objections  which  may 
be  raised  against  them.” 

VOIm  X. 


tales  of  Autigonus  Corystiu.,*  that  Pyrrho  would  not  Sun. 
stir  a step  to  avoid  a chariot  or  a precipice,  and  was  fimplrieuf. 
frequently  indebted  to  the  kind  assistance  of  the  friend*  ( , e. 

who  altcuded  him,  for  the  preservation  of  hi*  life?f  ' n lott 
The  honour*  which  were  paid  to  him,  may  be  deemed 
a proof  that  the  tenour  of  his  conduct  was  not  at  variance 
With  the  received  custom*  of  society, — custom*  which  he 
considered  as  causing,  by  their  arbitrary  decision,  the 
only  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 

111  conformity  with  existing  prejudices,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  Priests  of  a Religion  ♦ 
the  truth  of  which  his  own  opinion*  must  have  led  him 
to  question,  if  not  to  deny.  This  circumstance  will, 
however,  excite  no  surprise  in  those  who  have  attended 
to  the  peculiar  train  of  thinking,  with  respect  to  the 
political  utility  of  Polytheism,  which  pervades  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  Philosophers,  and  appears  to  have 
produced  the  same  effect  on  the  least  scrupulous  as  on 
the  most  superstitious  Sects.  Impressed  with  a con- 
viction of  the  vanity  of  earthly  pursuits,  Pyrrho  is  raid 
to  have  constantly  repeated  the  well-known  lines,  in 
which  Homer  compare*  the  race  of  men  to  leaves, 

**  now  green  in  youth,  now  with’ring  to  (lie  ground/’ 
and  from  which  he  probably  passed,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, to  reflection*  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the 
fluctuations  of  fashion,  and  the  mutability  of  opinion. 

The  remaining  instances,  intended  lo  illustrate  his  man 
ner  of  life,  which  may  be  found  in  the  ill-connected,  but 
entertaining  collections  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  are  trivial 
and  contradictory:  at  one  time  lie  is  repre*entcd  a* 
secluding  himself  even  from  his  nearest  relations, 
whilst  at  another  he  i*  described  as  joining  hi*  family 
in  the  management  of  their  domestic  affairs,  and  u* 
performing  the  meanest  duties  with  cheerfulness  and 
indifference.  From  the  general  language  of  his  Bio- 
graphers, however,  wc  may  conclude  thut  both  the 
powers  of  Reasoning  which  he  displayed  in  his  dis- 
courses, and  the  remarkable  composure  which  he 
evinced  in  the  midst  of  danger  und  suffering,  attracted 
the  notice  aud  commanded  the  respect  not  merely  of 
the  multitude,  but  of  his  Philosophical  opponents. 

Of  his  disciples,  scarcely  any  facts  of  importance  are  Diuriplw  oi 
related  ; the  most  eminent  among  them  was  Timon  the  Pyrdi**. 
Phliasian,  a Philosopher  who  joined  to  an  indolent  and 
unobtrusive  disposition  a keen  and  sarcastic  vein  of 
humour,  which  manifested  itself  in  numerous  Poems, 

Dramas,  and  Dialogue*  against  the  Dogmatists.  Frag- 
ments of  his  chief  work,  entitled  Silii,  in  which  he 
attacked  his  adversaries  with  caustic  ridicule,  are  found 
interspersed  in  many  subsequent  writers.  From  the 
raving  of  a Peripatetic  Philosopher,  that  “as  the 
Scythians  shot  flying,  so  Timon  gained  disciples  by 
shunning  them,”§  we  may  infer  that  he  was  not  with 
out  follow  ers ; yet  no  regular  successor  seem*  to  have 
transmitted  the  principle*  of  the  Pyrrhonic  School, 
which,  perhaps,  by  being  identified  with  the  later  Aca- 
demics, was  considered  os  extinct  in  the  time  of 
Cicero.||  It  had  been  renewed,  however,  by  Ptolemy 


• QuoUmJ  by  Diog.  Laert.  in  Fit.  Pgrrhan. 
t Comp.  U Notbe  l«  Vayer,  De  4a  Fertu  d*$  Pagnu.  p.  243. 
Bay le,  Ihet.  Hist.  Art.  Pgfrhun. 

J Diog.  Laert.  in  Fit.  ilctych.  Niles. 

j AVy*  u'tw  ‘1  rii  rqirtruriui  !*■'  *•(< 

rut  invMjf  mad  ai  fiayarrif  ««.  wr.  r»  f.isrifnn 

al  fait  Liuiftf  rail  /arntrem,,  m ii  fiiyami,  maJdatf  m!  i Jifasn. 

t,Diop.  Laert.  in  Fit.  Timan  ) 

| He  Fault.  lib.  ii. 
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Biography,  the  Cyretuean,  uni!  was  defended  at  Alexandria  about 
the  very  period,  when  the  Homan  Philosopher  thought 
it  no  longer  in  existence,  by  ;Ene&idemus,  who  wrote 
eight  Books  of  Pyrrhouiun  discourses. 

From  this  last  author,  the  tenets  of  the  Sceptics  were 
taught  by  a succession  of  masters,  of  whom  little,  but 
the  name,  is  recorded,  till  the  Age  of  Sextus  Empiricus 
a writer  of  considerable  learning  and  ingenuity, — in 
whose  works,  replete  with  a curious  variety  of  recon- 
dite knowledge,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
totally  lost,  the  method,  principles  and  design  of  his 
Sect  are  copiously  detailed,  and  systematically  ex- 
plained. Of  his  life  scarcely  any  account  is  to  be  found 
in  succeeding  writers,  or  to  be  extracted  by  inferential 
reasoning  from  his  extant  Treatises.  Conjectures  liavo 
been  resorted  to  as  substitutes  for  facts,  and  have  per- 
plexed, rather  than  informed,  the  historical  examiner. 
Whether  Suidas  identifies  Sextus  Empiricus  with  Sextus 
the  nme  as  Chifronensis,*  a nephew  of  Plutarch,  and  one  of  the 
Ch»n>-  tutors  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  This  account  is  rejected 
•on,]**  by  Salmasius.t  Rualdus,  J Jonsius,§  Casaubon,||  Kus- 
ter,^  Menage,**  arid  Fabricius ; ft  and  defended  by 
Hervetus,  G.  Vossius,§§  and  liuel  ill  his  Sceptical 
Treatise  on  The  H'raknesa  of  the  Human  Mind.  The 
chief  argument  in  its  favour  is  drawn  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  names  of  both  Philosophers,  and  also 
that  of  their  preceptor,  Herodotus,  are  the  same : to 
which  it  is  easy  to  reply,  that  several  learned  men,  the 
two  Zenos  for  in9lauce,  have  borne  the  same  name, 
and  that  this  very  coincidence,  by  perplexing  the  inter- 
preters, may  have  led  them  to  assert  that  one  Herodotus 
was  master  to  both.  And,  not  to  insist  on  the  differ- 
ence of  their  siroames,  the  rules  of  conduct  which  the 
Philosophic  Emperor  acknowledges  he  had  received 
from  Sextus  Chwroncn&is,  |[||  rather  tend  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  those  Cummeutators  who  infer  from  a 
passage,  somewhat  ambiguous,  in  Capitolinus,^^  that 
he  was  a Stoic,  and  certainly  seem  less  likely  to  have 
formed  the  main  subject  of  a Sceptic’s  instructions. 
Salmusius  draws  his  principal  proof  against  their  iden- 
tity from  the  fact,  that  Sextus  Empiricus  is  cited  by 
Galen  ill  his  Imgoge,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 
more  ancient  than  that  writer,  and  consequently  than 
his  contemporary  Sextus  Chseronensis  : to  this  reason- 
ing Huet  naturally  objects,  that  Galen  might  cite  a 
writer  of  his  own  age,  and  that,  besides,  the  Isagogc 
seems  not  to  have  been  written  by  the  great  Physician 
to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  We  mention  this  fact  the  more 
particularly,  because  Bruckcr,  a writer  of  unquestion- 
able authority  in  Philosophical  discussions,  has,  we 
think,  in  this  last  instance  strangely  mistated  the 
meaning  of  the  author  whose  arguments  he  professes 


• XsiWuPi,  yiynirt  uara 

Arrtni.ii  rif  K n.'rmtm  ♦jJ ueaprr,  g o/nr*i  'H^» $•*«*  tip  t,Xah  Xfiaitv'  »» 
b r,i  I uffan.iuayuyn*  mu  orotonr  nftxt  to  fine, Xu  5»,  Sort  *xl 

rvAena^-jt  «b>r»’  'Hfjxjt  *«j  Xaiermd  ZitXu*  Ji*«.  Mcnatro 

thinks  the  words  ftMiwris  r«3  ^tXaAOtfadmr  S»  >‘i  tUf^anid* 

ay-wynp  and  *«,  iutaemd  &*j*xi*  lus  ure  interpolation*, 
f In  .Vo/,  nd  Capitobn.  J In  Plutarch.  I'll.  C.  5. 

5 lit  Script  Hitt,  Phil.  lib.  iii.  c.  12. 

||  In  >Vn/.  n-i  CnpitvU*  , tlvnuph  ho  adopts  a different  opinion  in 
Mot.  ad  Ding.  Imert.  \ Ad  Sind.  loon.  iii.  p.  999. 

••  In  oberrmt.  ad  Dtoy  Laiirt,  p.  444. 
ft  BthlMh  Ortrc.  turn.  v.  p.  527. 

Jin  Prtrf.  ad  Sal.  Katpirv-. 

In  l.ibr.  df  Phil,  p 99. 

In  Medxtat.  lib.  i.  c.  9. 

Andivit  et  Sextan*  Chttroaenum  Plutarch*  nep.Uet,  Jammu 
Hail  nun,  CUuduun  el  Liu  nan*  Catalan* , Stoicoa. 


to  detail.*  Sextus  belonged  to  that  Sect  in  Medicine  Status 
called  Empirics,  who,  judging  Nature  to  be  incompre-  Empincia. 
hensible,  followed  experience  in  preference  to  Reason-  „ p1*. 
ing.f  His  country  is  unknown:  hi*  works  refute  the 
assertion  of  Suidas,  that  he  was  a native  of  Libya,  J and  ™ 
indeed  rather  enable  us  to  discover  where  he  did  not, 
than  where  he  did,  live.  His  Age  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus.§ 

The  extant  works  of  Sextus  consist  of  three  Books  of  Works  of 
Pyrrhonic  Institutes  or  Sketches,  and  ten,  or,  according  S«*tw 
to  a different  arrangement,  eleven  Books  against  the 
Mathematicians,  by  which  word  are  meant  all  who 
profess  any  kind  of  knowledge.  The  former  Treatise  is 
designed  to  be  a summary  of  the  principles,  method,  and 
end  of  Scepticism.  In  pursuance  of  our  plan,  there- 
fore, we  shall  present  such  an  outline  of  its  contents  as 
may  assist  the  reader  in  formiugsomc  idea  of  the  instru- 
ments employed  by  the  ancient  Pyrrhonists,  when 
they  attempted  to  destroy  the  basis  of  Reasoning,  and  in 
discovering  the  stamina  of  those  modern  systems  which, 
in  a more  expanded  shape,  have  been  maintained  with 
the  most  refined  subtilty  and  address. 

Sextus  begins  his  butihila  by  dividing  the  ancient  Analyst*  of 
Philosophers  iuto  three  classes  : the  Dogmatists,  such  *>Jr,,to* 
as  were  the  Peripatetics,  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Stoics,  "^J"**'* 
who  asserted  that  they  had  discovered  Truth ; the  Aca- 
demics, who  denied  the  possibility  of  such  a discovery ; 
and  the  Sceptics,  who  neither  asserted,  nor  denied, 
but  doubted.  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  cha- 
racter and  arguments  of  the  latter  Sect.  Scepticism  Definition 
is  defined  to  be,  the  art  of  comparing  in  every  wayofScepfi- 
seusibles  and  intelligible*, — the  reports  of  our  senses  cwm. 
and  the  conceptions  of  our  minds.  The  end  of  this 
comparison  is  to  find  as  strong  reasons  for  the  rejection 
as  for  the  admission  of  any  iwint  whatever.  The  great  FumUmen- 
principle  on  which  the  whole  system  is  allowed  to  rest,  t*l principle, 
is,  that  to  every  proposition  a contrary  proposition 
possessing  equal  weight  may  be  opposed.  This  maxim, 
however,  was  not  laid  down  as  incontrovertible.  The 
Sceptic  perceived  the  inconsistency  of  asserting  that  no 
assertion  is  true,  and  therefore  consented  to  doubt  even 
whether  he  doubted.  He  agreed,  moreover,  with  the 
mass  of  mankind  respecting  appearances;  but  he 
hesitated  to  receive  opinions  founded  on  them,  with 
regard  to  the  real  nature  of  things.  His  conduct  was 


* Im  preurt  den*!  re  rert  Saumaire  pomr  faire  coir  far  era 
deux  Srxtua  ont  He  tSffirena  nett  pot  fdmt  ftnte  ftte  let  prtcttleniet. 
It  la  tire  de  rr  /jut  Sextut  dc  Cha-ronre  fat  ramtempuraur  de  Gnhcn,  et 
rpte  Sextut  Empi ricut  fat  pint  anrien  <jue  /at,  itant  mjj  par  Uti  dnnt 
anti  Imgrnjr  ntt  number  det  F.mpiri/juet  Com  me  u pour  ittt  cite 
par  GaHen,  it  ito*t  ntcruaire  yu'if  ei it  priced!  I Age  de  On  Um,  et 
Comm*  * I now  ne  attions  pat  sourent  not  con  temper  aim.  (Huet, 
lie  la  l'i nb/ewac,  &c.  p.  158.)  Which  Brucker  ihu*  state*,  (Jtuuntit 
mat  cm  in  Jtagoge,  qmc  Galena  tribudur , Scxtua  nomtnetur,  nondam 
tamer*  mi le  aryui,  firiaac  cam  Ga/eno  CO<rrum,  potmaac  enim  ad  anh- 
quiorrt  te  prm-jc W# auctorem  ( Hut.  Ceil.  Philo*  tool.  ill.  p.  634.) 

f Sextu*  imlecd  maiaUms  tb»l  the  Methodic  Seci  in  Mediciiw 
wnn  more  fnr/iunUile  lo  INrrbosum  ll»*n  ibe  Kmpirical,  'Pgrrh. 
Hyp.  lib.  i.,)  whence  Marnlius  CVipnalu*  rontend«  that  be  beknfed 
to  the  former : in  which  opinion  hei*  wcondcd  by  I>.  LtCItrr,  (Ail. 
hied,  pari  ii.  p 378  ;)  but  it  i*  justly  obierted  by  Fabiiduo,  tiiat  the 
Sceptics  never  professed  to  follow  their  maxim*  in  common  life,  and 
therefore  not  in  tiio  practice  of  Medicine.  B*bt.  Grate,  ed.  Harlcs. 
tom  v.  p.  527. 

J In  lib.  iii.  sec.  213,  of  hi*  Pyrrk.  Inetit.  he  contrasts  the  customs 
of  hi*  country  with  those  of  the  Libyans. 

f»  Febr.  Itrbf.  Grirc.  tom.  v.  p 527.  Nenajje  place*  Scatn*  Em- 
pirirus  about  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Adrian.  ( Obt.  in  IHog  Lacrt. 
pi)  Bruckcr  refer*  UU  a«e  to  the  1 1 Id  century,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Severus.  ( Hut.  Crit.  Philo*,  p.  636.)* 
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consequently  regulated  in  compliance  with  the  state 
of  established  usages  and  institutions.  In  theory,  he 
withheld  his  assent  from  the  most  general  maxims  of 
Physics  and  of  Morals,  because  he  did  not  see  any  in- 
fallible criterion  by  which  he  could  distinguish  'Iruth 
from  Falsehood  ; in  practice,  he  followed  the  instinct  of 
nature,  the  bent  of  pussion,  the  laws  of  society,  and  the 
common  rules  of  Art  and  Science.  Ilis  specula! ions, 
however,  though  confessedly  not  productive  of  any 
alteration  in  the  employments  of  life,  were  represented 
as  leading  to  results  of  a most  important  nature.  The 
entire  suspension  of  judgment  ( iro\ij ) induced  by  the 
impossibility  of  discerning  reality  from  illusion,  in  our 
internal  thoughts  and  external  impressions,  was  said  to 
beget  a state  of  perfect  indifference  aud  tranquillity,  a 
total  freedom  from  the  fretful  variety  of  cares  and 
sorrows  which  agitate  the  human  breast.  The  Sceptic 
pursues  not  with  feverish  anxiety  what  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  really  good  ; he  shuns  not  in  perpetual  alarm 
what  cannot  be  proved  to  be  essentially  evil.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  this  mental  imperturbability  (ba/wf/a) 
was  effected,  is  described  ns  entirely  fortuitous.  As 
Apelles,  despairing  to  imitate  the  foum  in  his  celebrated 
picture  of  a horse,  flung  against  it  his  sponge,  still 
stained  with  the  different  colours  which  he  used,  and 
thus,  by  a fortunate  accident,  produced  that  exact  effect 
which  the  most  exquisite  skill  was  incapable  of  ac- 
complishing : so  the  Sceptic,  who  had  attempted  the 
separation  of  Truth  from  Falsehood,  with  u view  of 
releasing  his  mind  from  the  troubles  which  oppressed 
it,  unable  to  attain  this  object,  suffered  his  judgment  to 
remnin  suspended  by  the  equal  force  of  contrary  reasons, 
and  through  tills  very  suspension  eventually  obtained 
that  tranquillity  which  he  sought  in  vain  from  another 
source. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  desirable  indecision,  the 
Sceptic  resorted  to  a variety  of  methods,  which  were 
dexterously  opposed  to  the  several  arguments  of  the 
Dogmatists.  He  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  evidence 
derived  from  our  perceptions  was,  considered  under 
every  point  of  view,  fallacious.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
since  animals,  arising  from  different  species  and  in  dif- 
ferent manners,  possess  a different  conformation  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  they  cannot  be  affected  in  the  same 
way  by  the  same  external  objects.  But,  as  the  parts 
of  the  material  world  seem  to  us  of  different  colours,  in 
consequence  of  the  jaundice  or  a suffusion,  aud  of  dif- 
ferent figures,  according  as  we  press  the  sides  of  the 
eye,  or  as  we  view  them  in  convex  or  concave  mirrors  ; 
so  it  is  possible  that  animals,  some  of  whom  have  the 
eye  red,  some  white,  some  narrow,  some  oblique,  some 
prominent,  some  depressed,  receive  impressions  from 
objects  dissimilar  from  those  which  they  convey  to  mau. 
And  the  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  re- 
maining senses.  Even  as  digested  food  becomes  veins, 
arteries,  bones,  or  sinews,  according  to  the  difference 
of  the  recipient  parts,  or  as  water,  when  poured  on 
plants,  becomes  bark,  boughs,  or  fruits ; so  lie 
concludes  that  objects  are  variously  felt,  according 
to  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  the  animal 
creation.  Indeed,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  the 
incongruity  of  their  sensations,  that  the  same  substance 
is  eagerly  desired  by  some,  and  utterly  loathed  by 
others  ; and  that  what  is  w holesome  to  one  class  is 
deadly  to  another.  If,  therefore,  the  question  be  pul  to 
the  Sceptic,  whether  hemlock  be  nourishment  or  poison, 
he  will  answer, — that  it  is  the  former  to  quails,  the 


latter  to  men  ; but  he  will  cautiously  avoid  pronouncing  Sexiui 
that  it  is  cither  the  one  or  the  other,  in  the  nature  of  Empiricus, 
things.  For  Man,  being  an  interested  party,  cannot  '™e . 
be  qualified  to  judge  In'tween  his  own  sensations  and  un‘ 

those  of  animals,  in  order  to  decide  to  which  the  pre-  v_*' 

ference  ought  justly  to  be  given.  Nor  can  any  demon- 
stration be  adduced  ; for  though  the  demonstration  he 
apparent  to  us,  to  determine  on  that  account  that  it  is 
true,  is  to  assume  the  very  point  which  it  was  meant  to 
prove. 

The  Sceptic,  having  thus  far  reasoned  to  show  that  Oivardly  of 
Man  has  no  right  to  pretend  that  his  own  perceptions  rot’" 
are  more  correspondent  with  the  real  nature  of  tilings 
than  those  of  animals  termed  irrational,  is  willing  to 
argue  even  on  the  supposition  that  men  have  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  discerning  Truth,  and  to  evince  that  a 
suspension  of  judgment  is  even  then  altogether  neces- 
sary. So  various  are  the  corporeal  frames  and  constitu- 
tions of  Mankind,  that  the  same  objects  produce 
different  effects  upon  different  persons,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  certain  that  our  particular  apprehension 
Is  entitled  to  superior  credit.  We  cannot,  he  will  odd, 
place  confidence  in  all  men,  for  we  should  thus  admit 
the  most  palpable  contradictions  ; we  cannot  discover, 
by  a review  of  the  Universe,  on  what  side  the  nuyority 
of  Mankind  in  any  question  ought  to  be  ranked ; and 
if  we  are  required  to  follow  a few,  we  must  immediately 
nsk,  who  are  these  few  ? the  Platonists  will  refer  us  to 
Plato,  the  Epicureans  to  Epicurus  ; and,  amidst  this 
contrariety,  the  Sceptic  will  rest  in  his  usual  indecision. 

After  having  thus  argued  on  the  concession,  that  Dberdty  of 
men  in  general  have  the  power  of  judging,  he  will  con-  ,ft 
sent  to  meet  his  adversaries  even  by  granting,  that  * *Q“ni*  , 
there  may  be  some  one  individual  on  whom  reliance 
might  possibly  be  placed,  and  he  will  merely  ask,  to 
which  of  the  senses  of  this  individual  must  credit  be 
attached  ? For  different  organs  present  things  in  dif- 
ferent inodes.  Painting  sets  forth  to  the  sight  some 
objects  us  standing  out,  others  as  sinking  backwards, 
but  to  the  touch  the  picture  presents  no  inequalities. 

Honey,  which  is  luscious  to  the  palate,  is  offensive  to 
the  eye  ; and  balm,  which  is  delightful  to  the  organs  of 
smell,  is  repulsive  to  those  of  taste.  It  is,  besides,  im- 
possible to  ascertain,  whether  substances  have  all  the 
qualities  which  they  appear  to  possess;  or  only  one 
quality,  which  seems  different,  owing  to  the  diversity 
of  our  senses ; or  many  more  qualities  than  our 
limited  number  of  sense*  is  capable  of  perceiving. 

Atyl  if  our  sense*  cannot  comprehend  external  objects, 
neither  can  our  intellectual  faculties  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  their  real  nature,  and  suspension  is  agnin 
requisite. 

But  still  the  Sceptic  is  content  to  pursue  the  discussion,  DiflWnt 
and  to  grant  to  his  adversary,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  of 
that  we  can  confide  in  one  sense  of  one  individual ; 
yet,  again,  this  one  sense  will  be  variously  disposed, 
according  as  it*  possessor  is  young  or  old,  in  health  or 
in  sickness,  asleep  or  awake,  sated  or  hungry,  or,  in 
short,  ugitated  by  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  passion*, 
owing  to  which  the  senses  give  different  reports,  and 
the  understanding  forms  different  deductions.  All 
therefore  that  can  be  asserted  of  any  thing  is,  that  it 
appears  to  us  in  a certaiu  manner  at  a certain  period  of 
life,  and  under  certain  circumstance*  ; but  that  we  know 
not  whether  it  be  really  such  in  its  nature.  For,  con- 
tinues the  Sceptic,  by  introducing  one  of  his  favourite 
cavils,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  one  of  these  states  is 
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Biography,  preferable  to  another,  unless  we  have  some  criterion 
which  itself  can  only  be  made  credible  by  a demonstra- 
tion. Rut  how  can  the  demonstration  be  judged  to  be 
true  but  by  a criterion  ? The  demonstration  therefore 
will  require  a criterion  to  confirm  it,  while  the  criterion 
requires  a demonstration  to  prove  it  true. 

Thus  the  Sceptic,  haviug,  with  an  uir  of  triumph, 
destroyed  by  his  alternate  method  both  the  demon- 
stration and  the  criterion,  by  which  alone  one  sensation 
can  be  shown  to  be  preferable  to  another,  finds  an 
additional  reason  for  his  boasted  suspension.  He  pro- 
ceeds, however,  to  confirm  it  by  several  other  common- 
situation  places.  He  urges  the  dissimilarity  of  objects  in  con- 
and  di*-  sequence  of  distance,  place,  uud  position  : the  same 
tanceuf  tower  from  afar  seems  round,  from  ft  nearer  point 

° ' square  ; the  same  oar  under  water  seems  broken,  above 

wuter  straight ; the  same  light  in  the  sunshine  is  dim,  in 
darkness  bright ; the  same  image,  which  when  laid  flat, 
seems  smooth,  when  inclined,  seems  uneven  ; the  same 
feathers  on  the  dove*s  neck  assume  various  hues,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  variously  turned.*  Now,  since 
there  is  nothing  which  is  not  in  some  position  and 
place,  and  Jit  some  distance,  the  absolute  nature  of 
things  is  undiscoveruble,  and  their  appearance  only  con 
be  determined  according  to  these  three  points. 

Mixtures  in  He  derives  another  argument  from  the  mixtures  in 
th#  objects  the  objects  which  present  themselves  to  our  senses. 
*n'fh|mii"  The  images  which  proceed  from  surrounding  objects 
*-tyr«  to**"  renc^  u*  not  'n  a fmrt’  and  uncompounded  state,  but 
the  they  are  blended  and  modified  by  the  medium  through 

which  they  pass  ; for  the  same  thing  will  wear  a different 
aspect,  (is  the  impressions  take  place  through  a medium 
which  is  warm  or  cold,  dry  or  moist,  curved  or  straight, 
broad  or  narrow, — hence  the  varieties  of  sounds,  smells, 
and  colours.  And  that,  too,  without  mentioning  the 
coats  and  humours  of  the  eye,  through  which  the 
images  of  objects,  with  all  their  external  admixtures, 
are  conveyed.  And  as  the  senses  err,  so  also  will  the 
intellect,  which  is  guided  by  them,  err.  Indeed  it  is 
possible,  that  the  intellect  itself  produces  on  alteration 
in  what  it  receives  from  ihe  senses,  in  consequence  of 
the  humours  which  exist  in  its  material  seat. 

Quantity  Rut,  besides  this,  the  Sceptic  will  urge  the  confusion 
»inl  remrfi-  which  arises  from  the  quantity  and  constitution  of  the 
fuiiun  »f  subject.  For  instance,  the  shavings  of  goat's  horn 

»u  *p:c  s.  S(j,crn  white,  though  the  horn  itself  seems  black  ; and 

filings  of  silver  seem  black,  though  silver  itself  seems 
white  ; grains  of  sand,  which  are  rough  and  uneven, 
when  viewed  singly,  are  smooth  and  plane,  when  viewed 
jointly;  the  same  medicine,  which  in  a small  quantity, 
refreshes  and  heals,  in  a larger,  oppresses  and  destroys 
All  therefore  that  can  be  asserted  of  an  object  is,  that  it 
appears  in  a certain  manner,  when  in  a certain  quantity, 
and  ill  a certain  stale ; but  not  that  it  is  such  in  its 
nature. 

Relation.  He  will  contend,  moreover,  that  all  things  are  rela- 
tive:— relative  to  the  thing  which  judges,  namely,  the 
animal,  the  man,  the  sense,  ami  the  state  of  the  sense ; 
relative  to  tilings  seen  with  it.  to  the  composition, 
quantity,  and  position  of  objects ; relative  also  as  genus 


♦ Compare  Setiec.  Sal.  Qutral.  lib.  i.c.  5,  ami  Tmullian,  de  .4 Him. 
c.  17.  The  aiyumrnt*  of  ihe  Utter  have  been  ikeichcd  by  Bishop 
Kave.  with  fcrrral  perqm  nity.  in  hit  excellent  analym  of  the  Trea- 
tise He  .intmti,  { Eeetr*.  HuS  nf  the  Seevnd  and  Third  Ceufurict, 
iUu.it  rated  /tom  the  wntiagi  of  Terhtlitam,  p.  200  ) Tl>c  rentoning 
of  the  Sceptir  drawn  from  U»e  ilocepiibility  of  the  tenses  is  ridiculed 
by  Kpictctu*.  (.*/’.  Arrian,  lib.  u.  but.  c.  20.) 


and  species,  as  like  and  unlike,  as  equal  and  unequal.  Sextus 
And  of  this  relation  alone  can  we  be  assured.  Empirice*. 

He  likewise  draws  an  argument  from  frequency  and 
rareness  of  occurrence  : Comets  attract  more  attention  ^ 
than  the  Sun,  because  seen  less  often  ; Gold  is  more  Frequency 
prized  than  Water,  because  more  rarely  found : but  let  or  rarer»««.* 
the  novelty  alter,  and  language  will  alter  ; the  Sun  will  ofocew 
be  more  admired  then  Comets,  und  Water  more  valued  r*oc*- 
than  Gold  ; so  that  there  is  no  fixed  measure  by  which 
we  am  determine  the  intrinsic  merit  of  any  thing. 

But  the  Sceptic  borrows  his  most  powerful  argument  Variety  of 
from  the  acknowledged  variety  of  laws,  customs,  insli-  ««»«•- 
tulions,  fabulous  creeds,  and  dogmatic  opinions.  By 
constantly  opposing  all  these  with  promptitude  und  ^ 
address,  und  by  showing  them  to  be  repugnant  and 
destructive  one  to  another,  he  learns  to  repeat  with 
additional  confidence  the  necessity  of  a complete  inde- 
cision. 

It  were  unnecessary  to  detail  all  the  other  methods.  Other  me- 
however  ingenious,  which  Sextus  has  enumerated.  It  of  *u»- 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  by  their  means  the  Pyr-  l*®*100 
rhonist  was  furnished  with  a kind  of  panoply  of  cavils 
against  every  species  of  reasoning.  If  an  hypothesis  Heduction 
was  made,  he  would  counterpoise  it  by  some  contrary  adutfautM* 
hypothesis ; if  a proof  was  offered,  he  would  ask  how 
the  proof  itself  was  demonstrated  ; and,  if  an  additional 
proof  was  given,  he  would  require  this  additional  proof 
to  he  proved,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Rut  why,  it  may  be  asked,  such  subtile  definitions  of  Observa- 
terms,  if  all  is  equally  uncertain ? Why  such  careful  Jj®"***. l,1< 
attempts  to  avoid  contusion,  if  all  is  equally  confused? 

Why  pretend  to  understand  the  systems  of  the  Dogma- 
tists, if  nothing  can  be  understood  ? Why  determine  Conteodie- 
that  Lheir  proofs  are  weak,  if  Man  is  not  qualified  to  Uon* 
determine  anything  ? Why  style  those  who  mistake  his 
object  ignorant,  unless  the  Sceptic  himself  possess  some 
knowledge  of  which  they  are  exempt  ?*  How  can  one 
hypothesis  be  opposed  to  another,  unless  that  other  be 
comprehended  ? llow  is  it  ascertained  that  contrary 
reasons  of  equal  force  can  be  raised  against  other  rea- 
sons, unless  equality  of  force  can  be  inferred  ? And, 
if  as  many  and  as  valid  arguments  may  be  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  any  one  proposition  as  against  it,  what  shadow 
of  use  can  all  his  own  Reasoning  possess?  Might  not 
the  Dogmatist  tom  round  on  the  Sceptic,  and  accuse  him 
of  obstinate  Dogmatism — of  believing  every  thing — ol 
asserting  every  thing  ; and  when  the  disciple  of  Pyrrho 
replied,  u Nay,  but  I assert  nothing,  I believe  nothing 
might  not  the  same  Dogmatist  exclaim,  “I  maintain 
that  you  are  one  of  my  Sect,  and  to  every  argument  you 
may  bring  to  show  the  contrary,  I will  affirm  that  a 
contrary  argument  of  *s  much  weight  may  be  opposed 
to  it ; things  seem  to  me  different  from  what  they  seem 
to  you,  and  you  have  no  right  to  suppose  your  own 
senses  are  superior  to  mine  ; nay,  he  not  indignant,  if 
you  attempt  to  give  me  a proof  that  you  are  not  u Dog- 
matist, on  your  own  principles  I will  require  a proof  of 
that  proof,  and  so  on  without  end.'* 

Indeed  the  great  body  of  the  Pyrrhonian  Philosophy  Coaaidora- 
seems  to  have  depended  on  no  lietter  assertion  than  the  bom  on  its 
following  : Mime  things  are  false,  therefore  perhaps  all 
things  are  false  ; some  men  differ  in  opinion,  therefore 
perhaps  no  man's  opinion  is  correct.  But  the  Purrhonist 
urged,  that  the  effects  of  his  system  were  an  unvaried  state 

* See  the  objection*  more  fully  Mated  in  CrtHUtx’s  EJmmem  d* 
P^rrhuutme. 
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Biofraphy.  of  internal  tranquillity.  It  requires  but  little  knowledge 
of  Human  Nature  to  be  convinced  of  the  falsehood  of 
this  assertion.  There  will  ulways  ta  the  reaction  of 
a natural  propensity  to  belief  uguinst  the  pressure  of 
adopted  doubt,  and  this  struggle  will  necessarily  de- 
stroy the  mental  equipoise.  The  truth  of  this  fact  is 
abundantly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  man:  Sylla, 
Tiberius,  Louis  XI.  of  France,  not  to  mention  other 
instances,  will  prove  that  the  dislielicver  in  Religion 
is  often  a believer  in  Divination  and  Astrology.  And 
even  in  the  works  of  professed  Sceptics,  in  Sextus  Em- 
piricus,* in  La  Molhe  le  Vayer,  in  Iluct,  in  Glanvile, 
we  discern  an  extreme  facility  in  admitting  reports, 
which  would  have  been  rejected  with  pointed  ridicule 
by  men  but  little  inclined  to  indulge  in  unreasonable 
doubts.  But  if  perfect  Scepticism  were  really  attainable, 
still  the  conflict  of  our  passions  and  our  opinions  would 
disturb  and  poison  the  sources  of  enjoyment ; or,  even 
granting  that  the  appearances  of  pain  would  he  then 
incapable  of  inflicting  pain,  the  Sceptic  must  admit,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  that  the  appearances  of  pleasure 
would  be  unable  to  excite  pleasure ; and  if  our  hopes 
must  be  sacrificed  with  our  fears,  and  our  joys  with 
our  sorrow  s,  if  all  our  feelings,  in  short,  must  be  deadened 
into  a state  of  torpid  lethargy,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  happiness  of  life  would  be  eventually  promoted. 
Such  are  the  obvious  faults  of  excessive  Pyrrhonism. 
Objections  |t  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  when  the  Sceptic 
l>  > ‘mathm.  cxP4it'alci^ on  our  total  ignorance  of  the  essence  of  Mut- 
e ter.  and  when  he  laboured  to  prove  that  the  setisiblc 

qualities  of  bodies  are  not  inherent,  but  only  secondary 
and  relative  to  the  perceptions  of  the  Mind,  his  argu- 
ments were  no  less  ingenious  than  forcible  and  just. 
It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  though  he  often  resorted 
to  puerile  devices  in  order  to  elude  the  sober  arguments 
of  common  reasoners,  yet  he  sometimes  staled  objec- 
tions to  the  distempered  theories  of  the  Dogmatists, 
which  seem  worthy  of  the  tatter  Scepticism  introduced 
in  after  times  by  Descartes,  as  a necessary  preparative 
to  Philosophical  investigation.  He  discarded  with  pro- 
found contempt  the  prevalent  practice,  of  suffering  the 
mind  to  be  preoccupied  by  hypothesis  ; of  alleging 
reasons  neither  self-evident  nor  demonstrated ; of 
ascribing  to  one  single  cause  phenomena  which  might 
arise  from  several  joint  causes;  of  attributing  a series 
of  regular  effects  to  the  operation  of  unconnected  and 
unobserved  causes ; of  drawing  a false  analogy  tatw  een 
the  visible  and  the  invisible  world;  of  offering  expla- 
nations inconsistent  with  their  own  principles ; and  of 
seeking  reasons  for  facts  before  they  were  well  assured 
of  the  facts  themselves. 

Oh«erv«.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  plan  to  enter 
lion*  on  the  into  u detailed  account  of  the  last  two  Books  of  this 
I.*m  two  singular  work,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  their 
IVrhVrfic  Pcncra*  design.  The  second  Book  treats  chiefly  of 
Irioitatwk  Dialectics:  it  is  employed  in  proving,  in  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Logicians,  that  there  is  no  method  by 
which  Truth  can  be  discovered.  Sextus  returns  continu- 
ally to  his  favourite  objection  : there  is  no  criterion,  and 

* Tbe  works  of  S«ltu*  teem  with  tales  which  would  hardly  be 
equiilletl  by  the  anecdotes  of  the  most  credulous  : c.  g.  that  Demo jihon 
sn  cold  in  the  sunshine  anJ  w arm  in  the  ‘hade ; tint  the  Trntyiites 
in  Egypt  sre  not  hurt  by  crocodiles  ; that  tbe  elephant  flies  from  the 
ram,  the  lion  from  tlie  cock,  and  whiles  from  tbe  crackling  of 
bruised  bean*,  J»c.  (b.  i.C  13  and  14.)  Sir  Thomas  Brown  might 

have  enriched  his  Treatise  on  t'u/ijar  lurrort, by  having  added  Sextus 
to  the  wntera  whom  be  consulted. 


all  demonstration,  by  which  the  existence  of  such  acrite-  Sextus 
riou  is  to  be  shown,  requires  itself  another  demonstration,  Empmcus. 
and  so  on  for  ever.  We  cannot  trust  our  sense* — they  dc- 
ceive  us ; we  cannot  confide  in  advisers — they  differ.  And  , - TT 
here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  cavils  of  Sextus  ure 
not,  like  the  dexterous  subtilties  of  Bayle,  adroitly  in- 
sinuated ill  some  lively  anecdote,  curiously  wrought 
into  some  brilliant  train  of  reasoniug,  and  unexpectedly 
introduced  in  various  historical  articles  which  in  them- 
selves possess  intense  interest;  but  they  are  methodi- 
cally and  heavily  brought  out,  with  tedious  and  insipid 
repetition.  He  argues,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  os  a 
demon  si  ration,  because  it  would  consist  of  connected 
propositions,  and  this  connection  can  never  be  proved. 

Tbe  Stoic  objected  with  great  acuteness.  You  must  allow 
th.it  there  may  be  a demonstration,  if  you  can,  as  well 
as  if  you  cannot,  prove  the  contrary  : if  you  cannot,  you 
have  no  right  to  deny  it ; und  if  you  can,  your  reason- 
ing is  a deministration.  All  the  Sceptic  could  answer 
was,  that  muxims  which  destroy  others  destroyed  them- 
selves also;  that  the  medicine  passed  away  with  the 
disease  which  it  removed.*  He  felt  that  the  maxim, 

“ all  is  false,"  is  self-contradictor}' ; for  if  it  be  true,  all  is 
not  false,  Sextus  proceeds  to  attack  syllogisms — a mode 
of  reasoning  unquestionably  liable  to  objection, — and 
afterwards  produces  the  following  cavil  aguinst  deftni-  Defin.iion*, 
tions:  “ Either  you  know  whot  you  are  defining,  before 
you  define  it, or  you  do  not;  if  you  do  not,  you  cannot 
define  ; if  you  do,  you  need  not : but,  you  will  answer, 

I define  for  the  use  of  others;  but  if  you  under- 
stood the  point  without  a definition,  why  should  not 
they  ?**  As  if  a definition  were  not  the  result  of 
n gradual  succession  of  ideas,  linked  together  and 
developed  in  a manner  useful  to  ourselves  by  the  sim- 
plification. and,  for  the  same  reason,  still  more  useful 
to  others.  He  objects,  that  a definition,  in  consequence 
of  the  limited  nature  of  our  knowledge,  may  perhaps 
never  embrace  all  the  qualities  of  the  subject ; but  such 
reasoniug  would  rather  tend  to  show  it  to  be  incomplete, 
than  dangerously  false.  He  objects  also,  that  w rong 
definitions  have  been  often  given;  but  does  it  follow 
that  none  are  true?  is  it  because  some  men  have  de- 
fined Light  to  be  the  act  of  a luminous  body,  that  no 
definition  of  Light  can  ever  be  given? 

After  having  next  examined  the  various  divisions  of  Erotesreof 
Logic,  he  devotes  his  thin!  Book  to  the  consideration  of  tb* 
Physics,  and  begins  with  its  most  important  branch,— 
the  existence  of  the  Deity — premising,  however,  that  in 
practice  he  couforined  to  the  established  Religion,  and 
admitted  the  necessity  of  worshipping  the  Gods.  And 
it  is  fortunate  for  the  happiness  of  Mankind,  thut  the 
arguments  by  which  he  endeavours  to  contradict  the 
voice  of  universal  Nature  are  as  feeble  as  they  are  trite: 
they  are  derived  from  the  impossibility  of  comprehend- 
ing his  essence ; of  forming  any  defined  idea  of  his 
substance  ; and  from  the  diversity  of  opinions  respect- 
ing his  form  and  nature.  And  if  we  know  not  his 
essence,  says  the  Sceptic,  we  cannot  know  his  attributes. 

As  well  might  he  argue,  that  because  we  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  essence  of  Matter  and  of  Spirit,  that  we 
are  therefore  ignorant  of  their  properties  and  their 
operations.  It  cannot  but  excite  a smile  to  observe  the 
ridiculous  contradictions  into  which  the  habit  of  cavil- 
ling will  lead  even  men  of  considerable  penetration  ; it 

• SexU  c.  Mat  hem.  Aristocl.  ap.  Diog.  Lae.t  lib.  i*. 

use.  76. 
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Biography,  in  impious,  says  Sextus,  to  believe  in  God,  because  it  is 
w-v---*'  impious  to  allow,  as  wc  must,  in  consequence  of  such  a 
belief,  allow,  that  he  has  either  not  the  will,  or  not  the 
power  to  remedy  existing  evils ; but  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  impiety  ? is  it  not  want  of  reverence  towards 
the  Deity,  which  is  an  assumption  of  his  existence  ?• 
If  there  be  no  Deity,  there  can  be  no  impiety ; and 
if  there  be,  it  cannot  be  impiety  to  assert  his  existence, 
f’uetile  But  these  sophisms  are  plausible  in  comparison  with 

sophisms.  many  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  which 
were,  surely,  rather  intended  as  playful  means  of  tor- 
menting the  Dogmatists,  than  as  serious  objections. 
For  instance,  his  arguments  ngainsl  a Cause : a Cause 
cannot  be  posterior  to  its  effect,  neither  can  it  be  an- 
terior, for  it  would  then  be  a Cause  before  it  pro- 
duced an  effect,  that  is,  a Cause  without  being  a Cause, 
since  it  is  a Cause  only  inasmuch  as  it  produces  an 
effect : or,  his  arguments  against  the  common  notion 
of  a lesser  number  being  contained  in  a greater ; if 
five  be  contained  in  six,  us  the  fewer  in  the  more,  for  the 
same  reason,  four  will  be  contained  in  five,  and  three  in 
four,  and  two  in  three,  aud  one  in  two ; therefore  six 
will  contain  five,  four,  three,  two,  one,  which  being  put 
together  make  fifteen : — or,  lastly,  his  arguments 
against  motion : if  a thing  be  moved,  it  is  either 
moved  ill  the  place  in  which  it  is,  or  in  that  in 
which  it  is  not ; but  not  in  the  place  in  which  it  is,  for 
if  it  be  in  it,  it  continues  in  it ; nor  in  the  place  in 
which  it  is  not,  for  where  a tiling  is  not  there  it  cannot 
act  or  he  acted  upon. 

After  having  urged  a variety  of  cavils  not  very  dis- 
similar from  the  egregious  trifling  which  we  have  just 
noted,  (and  which  we  should  have  passed  over  with  the 
contempt  it  merits,  were  it  not  calculated  to  give  a view 
of  ancient  Pyrrhonism,)  on  our  notions  of  augmenta- 
tion, diminution,  subtraction,  addition,  generation, 
corruption,  place,  time,  and  number,  Sextus  examines 
the  grounds  of  the  Ethical  part  of  Philosophy,  and 
attempts  to  annihilate  the  essential  difference  between 
right  und  wrong,  by  showing  that  there  is  nothing  in 
itself  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  His  arguments  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  which  modern  wrriters  have 
urged  as  disproving  the  existence  of  a Moral  sense, 
and  are  replete  with  a rich  variety  of  fads,  illustrative 
of  the  customs  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  sentiments  of 
Pagan  Philosophers.  He  concludes,  hy  confessing  that 
he  has  employed  reasoning  sometimes  strong,  and  some- 


extent.  containing  a copious  collection  of  extracts,  ex-  Sextus 
planatory  of  the  systems  of  the  different  Schools  in  every  Empiricus, 
branch  of  ancient  Literature  and  Science.  Objections 
are  successively  directed  against  the  Grammarians,  . ^rr  * *• 
Rhetoricians,  Geometers,  Arithmeticians,  Astrologers, 

Musicians,  and  writers  on  Physical  and  on  Ethical 
subjects. 

The  Pyrrhonic  Institutes  have  been  partially  ex- 
plained by  M.  Sorbiere  in  his  Letlres  tt  Diacourt,  and  by 
Le  Clerc  in  his  Bibliatheqve.  Ancienne  et  Modcrne,  (tom. 
xiv.  p.  i.;)  and  have  been  translated  into  English  hy  Stan- 
ley, in  his  History  of  Philosophy.  The  whole  body  of 
ancient  and  modem  Scepticism  has  been  reviewed  with 
considerable  attention  by  M.  Crous&z  in  his  Examen  du 
Pyrrhonisme  ; a work  in  which  the  fallacies  of  perverse 
ingenuity  are  refuted  with  that  soundness  of  reasoning 
which  results  from  long  discipline  in  habitsof  rigid  Logic 
and  accurate  research.  It  is  melancholy,  however,  to 
reflect,  that  a keen  insinuation,  conveyed  in  one  smart 
sentence,  produces  an  effect  on  the  mind  which  a folio 
of  elaborate  discussion  can  with  difficulty  remove.  The 
lively  versatility  ofBuyle  is  strikingly  contrasted  by  the 
cautious,  and  often  prolix,  and  tedious  method  of  his 
more  exact,  but  less  able,  opponent.  The  paradoxes 
of  Sextus  are  more  easily  detected  and  exposed : but 
still  the  absence  of  that  spirited  attack,  which,  neglect- 
ing all  subordinate  errors,  seizes  at  once  on  the  most 
prominent,  and  stripB  them  of  their  attractions  with  un- 
relenting severity,  render  his  dissertation,  not  perhaps 
less  intrinsically  valuable,  but  less  interesting  and  less 
popular.  The  first  Treatise  of  Sextus  was  translated  Editions, 
by  llcnry  Stephens,  and  the  second  by  Gentian  of 
Ilervet : those  translations  contain  some  inaccuracies,  ,U1  KmPirt“ 
arising  chiefly  from  an  inadequate  ucquaintunce 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Stoic  dialectics.*  The 
best  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Sextus  is  un- 
doubtedly the  following:  Sexti  Empirici  Opera.  Grace 
et  Lattne.  Pyrrhoniantm  Inatitutionum,  lib.  iii.  cum 
Ilenrici  Stephani  vertione  cl  noti*.  Contra  Mathematicos, 
live  disci plinarum  Pmftssares,  lib.  vi.  contra  Philom- 
phot,  lib.  v.  cum  versions  Gentiani  Henreti.  Greets  ex 
MSS . codicihtu  caatigavit,  vertione*  emendatit  ntpplc- 
vUque,  et  toli  operi  not  as  add  id  it  Io.  Albert.  Fabric-ms, 
Lipriensis,  &c.  Lipsi®.  1718,  fol.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  fonnd  in  Morhoff,  Polyhixt.  tom.  ii.  1.  i. 
c.  6 ; and  in  F&bricii  Bibliotheca  Grtrca , tom.  v.  p.  527, 
ed.  Ilartes. 


times  comparatively  weak,  in  order  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  capacities  of  Mankind  in  his  attempt  to  check  the 
temerity,  and  to  humble  the  arrogance  of  the  Dogmatists. 
TfT*n»rUie  Th*  Treatise  aguinst  the  Mathematicians,  or  profes* 
fifaiiiemati-  8ors  °*  0,1 )'  Knowledge,  is  a work  of  greater 

daua. 


• See  CrouriX,  £joiwh  du  Pyrrhamsmt . 


* Me:. age,  who  passes  the  highest  praise  on  ttie  works  of  Sextus, 
•eernt  to  hate  bna  inclined  to  comply  with  the  icque**  of  a learned 
friend,  who  urged  him  to  write  observations  on  them ; it  U to  be 
regretted  that  be  wu  prevented  from  executing  ft  Ubk  tor  winch  his 
Vftricd  erudition  rendered  him  emiueullv  qualified.  (Sec  bis  Obs.  i* 
Dks  Laert.  lib.  ix.  sec.  116.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

PROM  A.  D.  33  TO  100. 


Is  the  great  variety  of  subjects  which  a work  like 
a°f>^  j this  embraces,  its  object  is  not  throughout  the  same. 
ST  Addressed  not  to  the  student  in  any  single  branch  of 
thtf  and  the  knowledge,  but  to  him  who  is  desirous  of  that  general 
•uecesdiag  insight  into  all , which  may  either  satisfy  a limited 
Chapter*.  curiosity,  or  stimulate  and  help  the  inquirer  in  his  fur- 
ther progress  in  any  specific  direction,  its  method  of 
displaying  the  several  departments  of  Literature  and 
Science  naturally  varies  with  reference  to  this  view.  In 
such  as  are  least  likely  to  be  investigated  further  by  the 
general  reader,  the  subject  is  placed  before  him  in  as 
complete  a form  as  is  compatible  with  our  scheme. 
In  those,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a due  acquaintance 
with  which  most  persons  may  be  presumed  to  apply 
to  more  copious  sources,  our  object  is  not  to  supersede 
more  intimate  inquiry,  but  rather  to  qualify  the  reader 
for  it. 

In  no  department  is  this  course  more  fitting  than  in 
the  History  of  Christianity.  In  the  present  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  there  are  other  portions  indeed  of  His- 
tory and  even  of  Science,  which  few  would  be  content 
to  derive  from  a mere  summary  of  Knowledge,  however 
exactly  and  ably  executed.  Each  individual,  again,  by 
profession,  or  by  taste,  will  be  led  to  pursue  sonic  parti- 
cular path  of  study  much  beyond  that  which  is  sufficient 
as  a portion  of  general  information,  and,  consequently, 
beyond  the  compass  of  our  plan.  But  what  such  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  speculations,  are  to  this  or  that  individual, 
Christianity  is  to  all.  To  attempt  to  write  a work 
which  should  supersede,  or  even  diminish,  the  general 
perusal  of  the  Bible,  would  be  worse  than  absurd  ; and 
scarcely  less  so  would  be  the  endeavour  to  provide  any 
substitute  for  the  many  original  sources  of  light,  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  throw  on  his  inspired  word, 
through  those  his  uninspired  servants,  whom  from  time 
to  time  he  has  raised  up  for  this  purpose. 

Not  to  detail  The  same  reasons,  therefore,  which  induced  us  to 
the  New  decline  a detailed  account  of  the  Biography  of  our 
Tetutncat  blessed  Lord,  (although  a necessary  constituent  in  the 
Hutory.  Hiaiory  of  Christianity,)  will  apply  also  to  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  lives  of  the  Apostles ; and, 
indeed,  to  the  whole  narrative  of  the  early  progress  of 
the  Gospel,  which  has  been  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
himself,  and  intended  doubtless  to  be  read  in  that  sacred 
character,  not  merely  by  the  Philosopher  and  the  scho- 
lar, but  by  the  unlearned,  and  by  all. 

As  the  records  of  Christianity  change  their  character, 
and  arc  presented  to  us  by  human  authorities,  this  scru- 
ple will  cease  to  operate,  and  the  propriety  and  need  of 


completeness  and  detail  will  vary  according  to  the  cir-  latrodue. 
cumstances  under  which  any  portion  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  may  be  already  before  the  public — according  to  Remark*, 
the  popular  and  accessible  form  in  which  it  is  circu- 
lated,  together  with  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  the 
performance. 

Even  in  the  former  case  however,  much  assistance  But  to  af- 
may  be  afforded  to  the  reader  of  Holy  Writ,  by  provid-  fwtl 
ing  those  collateral  points  of  information,  which  are  re-  ^,l"ocma" 
quisite  to  a full  and  fair  view  of  the  sacred  records. 

Much,  too,  may  in  this  case  be  done,  in  the  way  of  point- 
ing out  the  general  scheme — the  combining  principle,  us 
it  were,  ofeventsand  circumstances,  which,  without  such 
assistance,  to  some  may  wear  the  aspect  of  detached 
and  unconnected  fragments.  It  is  by  reference  to  these 
objects,  then,  that  the  course  observed  in  pursuing  the 
History  of  Christianity  will  be  regulated. 


§ Distinction  between  Christianity,  as  taught  by  our 
Saviour  and  by  hit  Apostles. 

In  treating  of  our  Lord’s  Ministry,  it  was  remarked, 
that  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  Christian 
scheme  were  either  wholly  omitted  by  Him,  or  lightly 
touched  on.  Few,  even  preparatory,  steps  appear  to 
have  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  his  Church — 
that  Kingdom  which  was  to  comprehend  all  Mankind. 
As  if  the  very  office  of  initiating  members  into  this 
great  Society  did  not  properly  belong  to  Him,  he  Bap 
tixed  none.  His  revelations  were  for  the  most  purl 
communicated  in  Parables,  or  by  hints  and  allusions 
equally  obscure ; and  although  it  ts  true,  that  His  Apos- 
tles were  allowed  an  explanation  of  these,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  nt  His  death,  and  even  after  His  ascension,  they 
were  as  much  in  the  dark  on  some  of  the  main  truths 
of  Redemption,  as  were  the  Jews  who  crucified  Him. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  our  Saviours  object  in  His 
Ministry  was  not  to  teach  Man  Christianity,  nor  to  es- 
tablish the  Christian  Society.  It  was  necessary  that  He 
should  leave  the  world,  in  order  that  He  might  become 
the  subject  of  the  one,  and  the  head  of  the  other.  **  It 
is  expedient  for  you  that  I go  away,"  are  words  in 
which  He  plainly  declares  this  Himself.  The  office  of 
making  Christians,  was  the  office  of  the  Comforter. 
God  manifested  Himself  in  the  flesh  to  redeem  the 
world,  and  to  atone  for  sin — to  be  made  the  object  of  u 
new  Faith,  the  subject  of  a new  Religion.  God  mani- 
fested himself  by  the  Spirit  to  instruct  Men  in  what  He 
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Hiuory.  had  done,  and  to  teach  them  what  they  were  in  conse- 
v— qu*»ce  of  (hit  to  do. 

Evident  as  (hit  may  be  when  stated,  it  is  very  apt 
unless  it  be  so,  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Many 
have  been  the  fruitless  and  unsatisfactory  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  Gospels  with  the  Epistles, — one  part  of 
the  New  Covenant  with  the  other,  by  persons  proceed- 
ing on  a vague  conception  of  the  whole  being  promul- 
gated at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  intent. 

It  may  be  useful  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
dearly  the  distinction  alluded  to,  to  consider  it  more 
exactly,  as  exhibited  in  what  was  taught  and  what  was 
done — in  the  words  and  the  works  of  our  Lord  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  our  Lord’s  Apostles  on  the  other ; both 
proceeding  from  the  same  divine  source,  and  harmoni- 
zing so  as  to  produce  one  common  result ; vet  so  diffe- 
rent in  their  character  and  import,  as  to  occasion  serious 
error  in  those  who  neglect  the  difference. 

Difference  First,  then.  Our  Saviour  wrought  Miracles,  and  so  did 
in  ikoir  the  Apostles,  and  so,  may  we  add,  did  Moses,  Elias,  and 
Miracles,  many  others  commissioned  by  Heaven.  To  a careless 
observer,  then,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  soy.  that  Christ's 
were  superior  to  the  others,  because  they  were  more  in 
number,  and  perhaps  greater  in  kind,  than  had  been 
performed  by  His  predecessors,  or  were  to  be  performed 
by  His  followers.  Granting  this,  however,  we  may  still 
reasonably  expect  to  find  in  Christ's  Miracles  not 
merely  superior  power,*  but  somewhat  in  that  superio- 
rity which  should  especially  denote  the  character  of  His 
mission.  Else  the  manifestation  of  superiority  would 
be  only  a barren  display  of  power,  a thing  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  scheme  of  God's  dealings.  Let 
any  one,  then,  candidly  and  attentively  examine  the 
mode  of  exercising  this  power  in  both  cases,  and  he 
will  scarcely  fail  to  observe 

Oirini  in  I-  That  in  our  Lord's  Miracles,  He  was  the  primary 
HUMixacle*  agent,  in  those  of  the  Apostles  and  others,  they  were 
tht  primary  the  Instruments.  Several  incidental  circumstances  may 
lie  noticed  in  illustration  of  this  position.  No  one,  for 
instance,  wns  more  fully  invested  with  the  power  of 
healing  than  was  St.  Paul ; for  we  read,  that  certain 
sick  folk  recovered  only  by  touching  his  garments;  yet 
we  are  equally  sure  that  he  was  but  the  medium  through 
which  the  Comforter  performed  these  Miraculous  cures, 
because  we  find  him,  on  one  occasion,  leaving  behind 
him  at  Miletum  a useful  coadjutor,  brcavtejie  i cat  tick  ;f 
and  on  another  occasion,  suggesting  to  Timothy  an 
ordinary  remedy  for  an  infirmity  under  which  he  was 
labouring.;  In  our  Saviour's  Ministry,  on  the  contrary, 
human  means  arc  never  resorted  to.  so  as  to  imply  the 
want  of  Miraculous  power.  His  Miracles  are  at  one 
time  the  result  of  persevering  importunity,§  at  another 
the  dictate  of  friendship  or  of  pity;  ||  on  them  His  mis- 
sionaries and  His  followers  were  taught  to  rely  for  food, 
for  money,  and  for  raiment;^  and  on  one  remarkable 
occasion  He  rebukes  them  for  having  recourse  to  ordi- 
nary means,  as  implying  the  failure  of  this  resource  in 

* As  if  to  dcaota  that  the  difference  was  not  to  be  bought  far  in 
Superiority  of  Power,  He  exprevlr  told  his  Disciples,  '*  He  llut  be* 
lietetb  on  Mr,  the  works  that  I do  shall  he  do  also  ; anil  grtater 
w/rk*  than  then  thuti  h*  do ; bacausc  I go  to  my  Father."  John, 
ch.  xiv.  v.  12 

f 2 Tim  ch.  iv.  v.  20.  J Ibid.  ch.  v,  v.  20. 

6 K.  g.  Luke,  ch.  x*iH-  v.  35.  Matt  ch  *r.  »,  27. 

ft  E.  g.  The  ra*e  of  Iamh**,  that  of  the  Widow  of  Nain’a  soa,  Ac. 

Iff  Luke,  ch.  x*»i.  *.  35.  Mark,  cb.  vi.  r.  ft,  and  more  particularly 
Matt  rh.  x*ii.  f.  27.  The  provision  for  the  Passover  which  pro- 
ceeded His  death,  tony  perhaps  be  clawed  among  these. 


Him.  “Thinkest  thou  that  I cannot  now  pray  to  the  latrodBr- 
Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  «*>ry 
legions  of  Angels ?"'•  All  this  wax  surely  intended  to 
point  to  the  ditcrrtionary  power  which  was  peculiarly  S—l 
His.  To  Him  alone  God  gave  the  Spirit  not  by  mea- 
sure. The  very  words  which  He  used  in  the  exercise 
of  Miraculous  power  have  a distinct  character ; such  as, 
e.  g.  “ I say  unto  thee,  Lazarus,  come  forth  •*  whilst 
in  the  Miracles  themselves,  in  many  of  them  at  least, 
the  marks  are  more  unequivocal.  Take  the  cure  of 
Malchus's  ear — Who  does  not  see  in  such  an  act  as  this, 
the  unconstrained  agency  of  divinity,  called  into  exer- 
cise by  the  circumstances  themselves,  and  not  connect- 
ed, as  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  with  any  special 
commission,  nor  directed  to  any  special  purpose,  be- 
yond the  display  of  His  real  character  ? Who,  in  short, 
can  peruse  the  course  of  His  Ministry,  without  sympa- 
thizing with  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  in  that  tone  of  mind 
which  caused  her  to  exclaim,  **  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died." 

II.  Til  ere  is  another  line  of  distinction  still  more  dis-  H»  Mira- 
cemible  between  our  Lord’s  Miracles  and  those  of  the  clc*  gcoc- 
Apostles,  and  of  all  others.  They  were  generally  jym-  rtll,7  *ym" 
bolicttl — the  vehicles  of  instruction  as  well  as  the  signs  ,C4 

of  power.  Like  the  voice  from  Mount  Sinai,  they  were 
at  once  Miracles  and  Revelations,  a divine  language 
conveying  a divine  message.  And  this  circumstance, 
if  rightly  considered,  not  a little  confirms  the  view 
which  has  been  given  of  the  primary,  immediate,  and 
independent  agency  of  Christ,  as  contrasted  with  the 
instrumental  character  of  his  Apostles : the  former  not 
only  performing  acts  above  human  nature,  hut  moulding 
them  at  will  to  serve  occasional  purposes,  as  if  the 
power  were  His  own,  part  of  His  original  nature;  the 
latter  humbly,  fearfully,  and  almost  passively  obeying 
the  dictates  of  a secretly  controlling  power,  and  avowing 
that  they  “ had  nothing  to  glory  of,  for  necessity  was 
laid  on  tliem/’t 

III.  Among  all  the  Miraculous  acts  in  which  our  llwunliintt- 
Lord  and  His  Apostles  may  be  contrasted,  the  one  P0**1. 
wherein  an  equality  between  them  is  most  likely  to  be  in,Par,u'S 
presumed,  is  the  power  of  imparling  the  gifts  of  the  u 
Holy  Ghost.  Of  this,  more  particular  notice  will  be 

taken  by  and  by.  At  present  it  deserves  attention 
merely  in  the  light  of  a Miraculous  power,  as  distinctly 
superior  to  all  others,  as  the  power  of  imparting  life 
exceeds  the  privilege  of  partaking  it.  Vet  it  is  obvious, 
that  in  their  use  of  this,  as  of  the  other  powers,  the  Apos- 
tles were  restricted,  whereas  our  Lord’s  conduct  exhibits 
no  signs  of  any  limitation.  As  no  one  would  suppose 
the  Apostles  lobe  the  authors  of  life,  because  they  were 
occasionally  permitted  to  recall  the  dead  to  life;  so, 
the  office  of  imparting  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  did 
not  imply  that  these  gifts  proceeded  original!)  from 
them,  or  that  they  were  any  but  the  instruments  and 
agents  of  communication. 

A similar  character  (as  has  been  already  pointed  out)  Dntiodmn 
pervades  our  Lord’s  Prophecies,  as  distinguished  from  t'e»*e«n 
all  others,  whether  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  Pro- 

The  exercise  of  the  predictive  power  proved  in  all 
cases  alike,  that  the  Prophet  was  commissioned  by 
God.  But  the  constant  and  unvaried  employment  of 
that  very  Prophetic  spirit  for  doctrinal  instruction — its 
use,  in  short,  for  purposes  not  Prophetical,  could  only 
have  been  designed  to  indicate,  what  it  does  most. 

• Matt,  cb.  V.  53.  t 1 C orinth.  ch.  ix.  t.  16. 
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History.  plainly,  that  the  Prophet  wielded  that  divine  instrument 
at  pleasure,  and  not  as  one  " who  spake  only  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  moved  him."  In  Christ  the  Prophetic 
faculty  was  exercised  as  His  own,  in  his  Apostles  and 
others  it  was  only  exhibited  ns  through  them.  The 
language  of  the  inspired  mortal  is,  '*  I cannot  go  be- 
yond the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  either  good 
or  bad  of  mine  own  mind  that  of  the  author  of  in- 
spiration, “ If  I will  that  he  tarry  till  I come  what  is 
that  to  thee  ?*f 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  but 
it  may  be  sufficient  merely  to  add,  that  in  considering 
the  secondary  use  to  which  Christ  applied  the  divine 
agency  as  an  indication  that  He  was  a divine  person, 
it  deserves  notice  that  it  was  of  Himself,  or  of  His 
kingdom,  or  of  His  work— of  Himself  in  short,  either 
immediately  or  remotely,  that  He  caused  His  Miracles 
to  speak.  So  that  each  Miracle,  each  Prophecy,  is  used 
by  Him  for  some  purpose  beyond  its  specific  and  appro- 
priate one,  and  that  purpose  one  connected  with  Him- 
self, " The  works  that  my  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish, 
the  Mtne  work*  that  I do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the 
Father  hath  sent  me."J 

Otn*r*l  His  sermons,  exhortations,  precepts,  commandments, 
character  all  lead  us  forcibly  to  the  some  conclusion.  All  are 
of  hii  addressed  to  Mankind,  no  less  than  the  Law  from  Mount 
Disclaims  Sinai,  in  the  person  of  God  himself.  As  to  the  lan- 
guage, it  is  " a new  commandment  I give  unto  you.” 
**  It  was  said  to  them  § of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  kill ; 
but  / tay  unto  you , That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a cause,  is  in  danger  of  the  judgment." 
Still  more  may  the  matter  of  His  discourses  be  appealed 
to  for  marks  of  a difference  occasioned  by  the  same 
cause.  Our  Lord  did  not,  indeed  could  not  preach  the 
whole  of  Christianity  to  His  Disciples  and  to  the  world, 
because  the  subject  was  incomplete  until  lie  hud  suffered 
on  the  Cross,  risen  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into 
Heaven.  The  most  essential  points  of  Christian  in- 
struction were  precisely  those  which  could  not  yet  be 
given ; for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  events  out  of  which 
they  arose  had  not  yet  taken  place.  Hence  His  asser- 
tion, “ It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I go  away : for  if  1 
go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come,  but  if  I go 
I will  send  him  unto  you." 

Christianity  Christianity  then,  strictly  speaking,  commenced  with 
b*fun  by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  the  dispensation 
* post*#.  ^ Spirit,  and  by  the  Spirit  only  has  it  been  con- 
ducted. Our  Lord  is  the  subject,  the  foundation  stone,|| 
not  the  founder  of  it.  It  holds  up  to  us  as  the  object  of 
our  faith, aa  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  but  the  world 
is  directed  to  this  truth,  and  assisted  in  embracing  it, 
and  acting  on  it,  by  God  manifested  in  the  Spirit.  The 
Apostles  accordingly  were  expressly  forbidden  to  begin 
their  Ministry  until  the  formal  sign  was  given,  that  the 
Comforter  had  descended  amongst  them.  Until  that 
event  the  world  was  no  more  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, than  Israel  was  under  the  Mosaic  before  the 
I^aw  was  actually  given, — whatever  insight  previously 
either  Moses,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Apostles,  oil  the 
other,  might  be  supposed  to  have  had  into  the  Revela- 


*  Humbert,  ch  xxii.  V.  18.  cb.  xxir.  ».  13- 

f John,  ch.  xxi.  v.  22.  J Jolia,  cb.  v.  v.  3fi. 

) Matt  ch.  t.  v.  21  ; tad  Whitby,  ta  Aw. 

|<  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  hi*  me  of  tbis  very  metaphor,  addreiaei  the 
Ephesian  Church,  as  a buiUling  whose  u chief  comer  atone  wax 
J**ux  Christ,  in  whom,"  add*  he,  “ ye  ■!»  are  builded  together  foe 
a d habitation  of  Uod  through  the  Spirit  " Eph.  ch.  il  v.  22. 
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tion  which  was  preparing.  That  the  Apostles  were  IntrwUie- 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  leading  principles  of  tar7 
Christianity,  may  be  made  evident  beyond  a doubt. 

Why  else,  indeed,  should  it  be  necessary  to  send  one—  '—l 
not  only  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance — but 
**  to  teach  them  all  things."  Why  that  expression  of 
disappointment  and  despondency,  al  we  trusted  that  it 
was  lie  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel,"  if  indeed 
they  knew  ought  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  by  his 
death  ? None,  surely,  who  understood  the  nature  of 
Christ  and  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  can  be  supposed  to 
have  put  such  a question  to  Him  as,  “ Lord,  wilt  thou 
at  this  time  restore  the  Kingdom  to  Israel?"  a ques- 
tion which  goes  the  more  to  prove,  that  our  Lord  was 
not  fully  qualifying  His  disciples  to  instruct  the  world, 
that  manifestly  us  it  arose  from  ignorance  and  error  He 
did  not  attempt  to  correct  them,  but  only  referred  them 
to  the  coming  of  Him  whose  proper  office  it  was  to  do 
so  ; and  reminded  them  of  the  only  part  which  11c  had 
qualified  them  to  assume — to  be  his  Witnesses.  *•  He 
said  unto  them,  It  is  not  for  you,  (or  as  it  may  be 
rendered,)  you  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  times  or 
seusous,  which  the  Father  hath  placed  in  his  own 
power.  But  ye  shall  receive  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ye  shall  be  iny  Witnesses.’' 

Even  after  that  first  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Three  pe> 
Christianity  was  in  its  infancy.  The  illumination  of  rludsof 
the  Spirit  was  gradual,  and  as  more  light  was  required,  Ajjo#»nlic 
then  and  then  ouly  was  the  supply  given.  It  is  easy  to 
trace  three  distinct  periods  in  the  Apostolic  History,  in 
the  first  of  which  the  Church  was  kept  in  iguurance  of 
the  second,  and  had  advanced  far  upon  the  second  be- 
fore the  third  was  declared  to  them — and  each  by  a 
special  revelation.  Their  Ministry  commenced  with 
the  Jews  alone.  It  appears  certain  that  the  Apostles 
themselves  did  not  then  understand  that  it  was  ever  to 
be  extended  beyond  their  countrymen.  Their  ancient 
national  error  was  not  yet  removed,  Uiat  through  Ju- 
daism the  world  must  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Messiah's  advent — must  be  suved,  not  as  the  Sons 
of  fallen  Adam,  but  as  the  children  of  righteous  Abrm-  th«  Go«p«l 
ham.  Under  this  impression  they  taught  through  Ju-  preached t© 
data,  Samaria,  and  at  last  at  Antioch.  (From  a.  d.  33  lke  J«w*. 
to  «.)• 

Then  it  was,  that  by  a special  Vision  sent  to  Peter, 
his  scruples  were  first  removed,  and  he  was  made  to 
understand,  by  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his 
household,  that  a door  was  opened  to  the  Gentiles.  ToJewsaiKl 
Rut  to  what  Gentiles  ? Not  to  all  indiscriminately,  but  Dcro«t 
to  such  as,  like  Cornelius,  were  " devout  Gentiles," 

“ fearing  God,"  otherwise  known  as  a>  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate." — Gentiles  who,  without  becoming  altogether 
Jews,  had  adopted  their  belief  in  the  one  true  God,  and 
sought  acceptance  with  Him  by  alms,  by  fasting,  and 
by  prayer.  Yet  of  the  Baptism  even  of  these,  St. 

Peter’s  report  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  is  but  un 
Apology.  ** * *  Forasmuch  then  as  God  gave  them  the 
like  gift,  as  he  did  unto  us  who  believed  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  I,  that  I could  withstand 
God  ?"  (a.  o.  41  to  45.) 

Lastly,  a further  light  broke  forth  on  the  Church,  To  Jew*, 
when,  by  another  express  revelation,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  separated  for  the  conversion  of  the  Idolatrous  jj^i^^***** 
Gentiles.  Of  all  the  wonderful  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
this  was  considered  the  most  wonderful.  This  it  is 


* Act*,  ch.  xi.  v.  19. 
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History.  which  is  especially  styled  “ the  mystery  of  Godliness,” 
tlic  revealing  of  which  produced  a sensation  both  within 
and  without  the  Church,  of  which  no  one  who  would 
understand  the  writings  and  the  history  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  ignorant. 

These  three  classes  of  converts  ; the  Jewish,  the  De- 
vout Gentile,  and  the  Idolatrous  Gentile ; continued  to 
be  addressed  ami  treated  as  in  certain  respects  distinct, 
until  “ the  end  of  all  things,”  the  grand  consummation 
w hich  took  place  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  aud 
the  downfall  of  the  nation,  (a.  d.  70.)  By  this  act  of 
divine  visitation  the  Jewish  Society  was  dissolved,  and 
the  Jews  were  no  longer  entitled  to  be  treated  as  a dis- 
tinct Civil  Body.  With  this  event,  accordingly,  ceased 
that  scrupulous  regard  which  previously  the  Christian 
Preachers  had  paid  to  them  as  such.  The  converted 
Jew  was  henceforth  under  no  Civil  obligation  to  retain 
the  customs  of  his  fathers  ; and  the  Proselyte  of  the 
Gate  was  released  from  obedience  to  a Society  which 
was  extinct,  and  was  henceforth  no  more  bound  to 
abstain  from  things  strangled  and  from  blood,  than  was 
the  Idolater  who  hod  never  entered  into  a compact 
with  the  worshipper*  of  the  Temple.  Christs  Kingdom 
was  come. 

§ What  preparation  Christ  had  made  before  hi*  depar- 
ture for  the  eMabUshment  of  Christianity. 

Notwithstanding  the  assertion,  that  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  was  the  province  of  the  Comforter—of 
God  the  Holy  Ghost — that  assertion  by  no  means 
implies  that  our  Saviour's  Ministry  contributed  nothing 
towards  the  forming  of  that  institution  of  which  He  was 
properly  the  subject.  During  His  abode  on  earth,  he 
had  sent  forth  Twelve  of  his  followers,  and  again 
Seventy,  with  a commission  to  baptize  and  to  proclaim 
**  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  at  hand.”  He  hud  insti- 
tuted the  Sacraments,  and  had  appointed  u form  of 
Prayer.  All  which  may  be  considered  as  preparatory 
to  what  was  peculiarly  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  ana- 
logous to  that  preparation  which  had  been  made  for  His 
appearance  on  earth  as  our  Redeemer,  by  the  previous 
manifestations  of  God.  Accordingly,  although  his 
teaching,  it  may  be,  embraces  all  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  yet  from  the  very  form  adopted,  that  of 
Parables,  symbolical  Miracles,  and  didactic  Prophecies, 
the  truths  so  deposited  with  His  followers  were  plainly 
not  designed  to  be  understood,  until  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  not  only  have  brought  all  Christ's  Ministry  to 
their  remembrance,  but  taught  them  also  all  things 
implied  and  intended  by  it.  Until  such  assistance  was 
given,  they  were  in  possesnion  of  a Revelation  which 
they  did  not  understand ; and  without  this  assistance 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  Christian  doctrines 
oould  never  have  been  understood,  explained,  and 
preached.  So,  likewise,  the  Mosaic  establishment  had 
continued  in  its  most  important  features  inexpressive, 
ineffectual,  and  useless,  until  our  Saviour’s  fulfilment 
of  the  Law  displayed  it  in  its  true  character,  and 
explained  its  chief  meaning.  In  short,  from  Adam  until 
Christ  the  scheme  of  Man’s  Redemption  was  prefi- 
gured ; In  Christ’s  Ministry  it  was  accomplished  ; by  tlic 
Spirit  it  was  explained.  From  Adorn  until  Christ,  the 
Religious  knowledge  of  the  world  was  like  the  gradual 
dawning  of  light  which  precedes  the  sunrise,  and  from 
which  we  infer  the  existence  and  anticipate  the  approach 
of  the  Sun  itself.  Christ  came  ; but  his  coming  was  as 
when  the  Sun  has  risen  in  mist  and  cloud,  aud  can 


ncarcely  be  discerned.  And  then  came  the  Spirit,  like  IntnxJnc- 
the  breath  of  heaven  which  blows  aside  the  cloud,  and 
enables  us  to  look  upon  the  source  of  all  the  day- light  lpar**‘  , 
with  which  we  have  been  gradually  blessed.  So,  also, 
our  present  condition  as  a Church  may  have  some 
latent  connection  with  futurity,  which  we  shall  then 
only  be  qualified  to  perceive,  when  God  shall  again 
manifest  Himself,  and  we  see  Him  even  as  He  is. 

What  is  now  to  be  considered  therefore  is.  How  far 
the  Ministry  of  the  Spirit  had  been  anticipated  by  our 
Saviour. 

I.  His  promulgation  of  the  Christian  doctrines  has  Prophetic 
already  been  noticed  as  conveyed  in  a form  not  designed  character  of 
to  be  understood  until  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  His  teaching 
Ghost  should  be  applied ; many  of  them  depending  on 

events  which  had  not  as  yet  taken  place ; as  e.  g.  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  which  arose  out  of  His  death, 
and  the  Resurrection,  which  was  assured  by  His  rising 
from  the  grave.  The  most  remarkable  anticipation, 
however,  was  the  command  to  Baptize  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  os  well  as  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
inasmuch  as  God,  in  the  person  of  the  Spirit,  had  not 
yet  assumed  the  government  of  the  Church. 

II.  With  a like  prospective  view,  the  Twelve  Apostles  The 
had  been  commissioned,  first,  by  Baptism  and  preaching  Apostle*, 
repentance,  to  prepare  men  for  the  new  era ; secondly, 

in  His  lost  interview  with  them,  to  be  His  Witnesses. 

Their  former  commission  (os  from  its  nature  might  seem 
natural)  expired  on  their  return  to  resume  their  attend- 
ance on  Him;  but  this  latter  (as  appears  from  its  cha- 
racter and  from  His  own  words)  they  were  intended  to 
bear  throughout  under  the  new  dispensation.  Hence  Witnesses 
the  office  of  Apostle  was  really  two-fold.  He  was  a 
Witness  of  Christ,  and  he  was  a Minister  of  the  Holy  tof|  of  the’ 
Ghost.  By  virtue  of  his  former  appointment  he  was  Holy  Ghost 
invested  with  the  power  of  working  Miracles,  which 
power  he  accordingly  received  from  Christ  Himself.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  was  furnished  with  those  extra- 
ordinary endowments  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  are 
therefore  called  peculiarly  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Of 
these,  it  is.  the  Psalmist  speaks,  when  he  describes  our 
Lord  as  “ ascending  up  on  high  to  receive  gifts  for 
men.”  For  thus  Christ  also  said,  “ Unless  I go  away 
the  Comforter  wilt  not  come,  but  if  I go  I will  send 
him  unto  you.”  As  Witnesses,  then,  the  Apostles  per- 
formed those  Miracles  which  are  termed  " signs 
(oijiuia)  and  “ wonders  m (W/wrti a,)  and  inasmuch  as  this 
office  was  of  our  Lord’s  appointing,  to  Him  perpetually, 
and  not  to  the  Spirit,  they  refer  them.*  Thus  Peter 

* The  Scriptural  expression  is  "in  Jut  name,"  and  "is  Mat 
name;"  * mode  of  speaking  which  seems  to  denote  an  anxiety  to 
avoid  conveying  the  notion  of  Tritheism  to  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  U reminds  the  Christian,  that  He  of  whom  the  Scrip- 
tures are  speaking,  was  the  aame  God  in  whose  former  name  the  old 
Revelations  bad  been  made,  and  the  Miracles  of  old  Had  been  wrought, 
that  it  was  “ God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.” 

(2  Carinlk  ch.  v.  v,  19.) 

Accordingly , when  the  Apostles  were  forbidden  to  preach  Christianity 
to  the  Jews,  the  prohibition  is  caid  to  have  been  “ that  they  speak 
henceforth  to  no  man  in  this  Name."  (*4cU,  di.iv  v.  17.)  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  Scripture*  of  the  Old  Teetament  can  suppose  that 
the  Jews  in  making  uso  of  this  expression,  were  pointing  to  Jew* 
either  as  a preacher,  or  m a worker  of  miracles.  To  the  term  used 
in  a second  intention,  which  is  here  denoted  by  the  emphatic  pronoun 
Mis,  they  attarbed  a solemn  and  mysterious  meaning  from  the  days 
of  Moses.  The  origin  of  this  is  plainly  set  forth  in  Exodmt,  (ch.  iii. 

▼ . in.)  “ And  Motet  said  unto  God,  Behold,  when  1 come  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them,  The  God  of  your  fathers 
bath  sent  me  unto  you ; and  they  shall  say  unto  me,  What  a*  Air 
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Hirtory.  bids  the  lame  man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple, 
— v " Arise  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  J esus  Christ  * and  to 

JEneas  he  says,  “ Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole 
because  in  each  instance  he  was  proring  his  credibility 
as  a witness.  But  when  he  passes  sentence  on  Ananias 
and  Sapphire,  he  is  acting  as  minister  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  therefore  so  expresses  himself  as  to  imply 
that  their  death  was  a Miracle  wrought  by  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  and  vindicating 
the  reality  of  his  agency.  M I low  is  it  that  ye  have 
agreed  together  to  tempt  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ? Be- 
hold, the  feet  of  them  which  have  buried  thy  husband 
are  at  the  door,  and  shall  carry  thee  out."  The  second 
point  of  Christ’s  preparatory  Ministry  then  was,  His 
ordaining  an  Order  of  men,  riz.  his  Apostles,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  being  witnesses  to  what  He  had  said 
and  done,  and  also,  His  qualifying  them  to  become 
agents  and  ministers  in  the  new  state  of  Religion  which 
was  to  commence  after  His  departure. 

The  Seventy  III.  Besides  this,  He  had  appointed  Seventy  disciples, 
apparently  with  the  same  temporary  commission  as  that 
with  which  his  Apostles  were  first  sent.  Perhaps  by 
tliis  time  a greater  number  of  missionaries  might  have 
been  required,  or  the  Apostles  might  have  been  dcluined 
about  the  person  of  our  Lord  on  account  of  some  pas- 
sages of  His  life  which  rendered  their  presence  ne- 
cessary, as  His  Witnesses — their  permanent  and  peculiar 
duty.  However  that  may  be,  the  commission  of  the 
Seventy  had  expired  before  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ; indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  immediately  on 


Name  / wbat  shill  1 say  unto  them  P And  God  said  unto  Moses, 
I AM  That  I AM : and  he  said,  Thus  shall  thou  say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  ‘ I AM  bath  sent  me  uoto  you  and  God  uid  more- 
over unto  Mnsrs,  ‘ Thus  slult  thou  say  uoto  the  children  of  Israel,' 
The  lx»rd  God  of  your  fathera,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  sect  me  unto  you:  th*  is  my  name /b r 
ezer,  and  this  la  my  memorial  unto  all  nc»« rations."  God  orders 
Moacs  to  announce  to  his  proplr,  that  He  had  appeared  in  a new 
name;  but  God  said  moreover  to  him,  that  he  must  caution  his  people, 
that  He  was  still  the  same  God  of  their  fathera,  &c.  In  a subse- 
quent interview  Mows  was  reminded  of  this  in  these  terms,  “ 1 
appeared  uoto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  ike  name 
of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I not  known  unto 
them." 

The  expression  thus  adopted  to  denote  a new  manifettatica  of  the 
Godhead  naturally  enough  became  an  object  of  scrupulous  veneration 
to  the  Israelite*.  They  studiously  avoided  all  mention  of  the  name 
which  denoted  God  ia  hU  new  dispensation,  a scruple  which  may  be 
considered  at  sanctioned  by  tbe  commandment,  “ Thou  shall  not  lake 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain."  Through  every  successive 
period  of  their  history  the  same  feeling  is  recorded.  It  was  the  name 
of  tbe  Lord  that  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  iu  that  name  the  pious  are  said 
to  walk.  His  name  it  in  which  ia  praised,  and  in  His  noma  their 
enemies  are  to  be  destroyed. 

When,  therefore,  the  hlcwiah  was  foretold,  Isaiah  had  not  only  used 
the  term  Immanuel  but  this  expression,  which  to  the  Jews  equally 
indicated  another  manifestation  of  the  God  of  their  fathers.  The 
promise  is,  that  " He  would  give  them  a name,  an  errr/attiny  name; 
that  they  should  be  called  by  a new  name;"  and  Chriat  himself  is 
■poien  of  as  one  '*  whose  name  ia  Holy.” 

The  Jews  «lu>  attempted  to  stone  Him  for  making  Himself  "equal 
with  God,”  because  He  had  said,  " My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and 
I work,"  must  (with  these  prophecies  before  them)  have  understood 
Him  » claiming  to  be  this  new  manifestation  of  the  Godhead,  apply- 
ing to  Himself  this  additional  name  under  which  God  was  to  appear 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a new  dispensation.  (John,  ch.  v.  v.  17.) 
Our  form  of  Baptism  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  it,  and  is  equivalent  to 
a command  to  baptize  unto  the  Father  as  God,  unto  the  Ron  as  God, 
and  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  as  God.  By  this,  too,  may  be  explained 
(what  a elsewhere  remarked)  that  our  Saviour’s  command  Id  addreau 
prayer  to  die  Father  in  hit  rnrmv,  appears  to  have  been  fulfilled  by 
the  Apostle*  and  surly  Christians,  by  addressing  their  prayers  to  the 
Lord  Jem. 


their  return  to  him.  Meanwhile  they,  as  well  as  the  Introduc- 
Apostle*,  had  scattered  abroad  much  instruction,  which  loiry 
God’s  blessed  Spirit  was  sure  to  render  effectual  in  all  ***maf*“\ 
honest  and  good  hearts.  And  although  they  were  found 
on  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  without  any  com- 
mission, yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  first  appoint- 
ments to  Ministerial  offices  in  the  infant  Church  wer6 
marie  from  this  class,  as  from  persons  already  prepared 
and  practised  by  our  Lord  in  a portion  of  His  Ministerial 
service,  and,  like  the  Apostles  themselves,  peculiarly 
fitted  for  a second  commission  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 

To  this  number,  indeed.  Tradition  has  assigned  more 
than  one  of  the  primitive  worthies  of  the  Church — Bar- 
nabas, Stephen,*  and  others. 

IV.  In  addition  to  these,  Christ  had  left  behind  Him  The  other 
a body  of  Disciples — adherents  pledged  to  the  good  D»aplw- 
cause  by  the  Sucrament  of  Baptism,  and  prepared  by 

the  instruction  which  they  hud  received  from  Him  and 
His  Apostles  for  the  Christiun  truths  with  which  tbe 
world  was  now  to  be  enlightened.  Of  their  number 
and  precise  character  as  a body,  there  is  little  to  be 
learned  beyond  the  fact,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty 
were  found  assembled  on  the  election  of  Matthias. 

Some  have  supposed  them  to  have  constituted  a pecu- 
liar assembly ; and  consider  them  to  be  intended  by 
**  the  Apostles’  company"  to  which  Peter  and  John 
retired  after  their  appeurance  before  the  Sanhedrim. 

Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  certainly  they  must  have 
been  so  far  prepared  by  their  admission  into  the  train 
of  our  Lord,  as  to  have  furnished  capable  and  ready 
Ministers  for  the  Spirit,  at  that  peculiar  season,  when 
the  harvest  was  greatest  ami  the  reapers  fewest.  Here, 
then,  was  a third  Order  of  faithful  and  experienced  men, 
who,  like  the  Apostles  ami  the  Seventy,  were  left  quali- 
fied for  a commission  from  that  Comforter  whom  He 
had  promised. 

V,  The  Sacraments  form  another  portion  of  the  The  Secra- 
Christian  Institution  which  was  embraced  by  our  Lord's  meat* 
preparatory  Ministry.  Their  object  and  character  hove 
already  been  pointed  out.  Why  they  were  instituted  by 

Him,  and  not,  like  all  the  other  forms  and  ceremonies, 
left  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  Church  under  its 
guidance,  is  worthy  of  inquiry.  Looking  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Apostles  as  appointed  by  our  Lord,  they 
appear  only  in  the  light  of  Witnesses.  Is  there,  then, 
any  thing  in  the  Sacraments  which  rendered  these  men 
under  that  character  peculiarly  fitting  to  be  trustees,  as 
it  were,  of  those  sacred  rites  ? If  there  be,  an  answer 
may  be  thereby  given  to  the  inquiry,  the  question  being 
always  considered  with  that  diffidence  and  humility 
which  the  wisdom  of  Christ  in  his  arrangement  of  the 
scheme  of  Salvation  claims  from  every  Christian.  Now 
such  a connection  is  discoverable.  Baptism,  first,  is  the  Bapumi. 
symbol  of  a covenant  between  two  parties — between  the 
Christian  and  his  Lord.  On  the  part  of  the  Saviour,  it 
was  instituted  as  the  means  whereby  grace  was  given ; 
and,  as  a proof  of  this,  in  the  primitive  Church  it  was 
always  perhaps  accompanied  by  some  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.  On  the  part  of  the  redeemed,  it  was 
a pledge  that  he  believed.  Thus,  when  the  Eunuch  re- 
quested to  be  baptized  by  Philip,  his  answer  is,  *•  If  than 
brlierett  with  thy  whole  heart  thou  mayest*  To  the 
Gaoler  at  Philippi,  St.  Paul  made  the  same  reply,  when 
asked  what  was  the  requisite  qualification  to  fit  him  for 


* Clemen.  Alexandr.  Strom,  lib.  ii.  Euaebii  Hitt.  JEW,  lib.  ti. 
C.  1.  Epiph.  Htrret.  xx. 
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History.  admission  into  the  covenant  of  Salvation ; M Believe  in 
's— v-"*''  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  (i.  e. 

made  a Christian.)  Baptism  then  was  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian,  the  pledge  that  he  believed.  Xow  the 
Apostles  were  the  es|>ecial  Witnesses  of  what  was  to  be 
believed — they  were  the  persons  whose  report  was  to 
be  credited  t and  to  them,  therefore,  most  suitably  was 
committed  the  Sacrament  of  admission  into  the  Church, 
**  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom,"  as  to  men  already  intrusted 
with  the  pass-word  into  it.  Thus,  the  appointment  of 
Witnesses  and  the  rite  of  Baptism  seem  to  be  naturally 
connected,  and  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  period  of 
the  Institution. 

Tie  Lonfa  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  emphatically 
•Supper  termed  a memorial.  It  was  enjoined  on  the  Apostles, 
and  through  them  on  ull  Christiana,  as  a sjntbolical 
rite  to  be  observed  for  ever  in  remembrance  of  Christ ; 
in  remembrance  of  Him  in  his  fulfilment  of  the  most 
important  part  of  His  Ministry.  Being,  then,  in  itself  a 
sort  of  monument,  or  histrionic  record,  of  the  most  mys- 
terious of  those  events  to  which  they  were  appointed 
Witnesses,  a reason  presents  itself  why  the  institution  of 
this  Sacrament  also  should  have  been  assigned  to  the 
same  t.eriod  of  the  new  dispensation  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Witnesses  themselves.  They  could  surely 
best  understand  mid  evplain  its  origin  who  were  chosen 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  event  which  it  was  to  call  to 
rememhrance ; and  who,  if  not  all  present  like  St.  John 
at  the  awful  scene,  were  jet  present  on  those  various 
occasions  when  it  had  been  prefigured  and  foretold  by 
words  and  by  signs,  by  allusions  to  mysterious  prophe- 
cies, by  Parables,  or  by  typical  Miracles. 

The  Lord’*  Beyond  these,  no  institution  of  the  new  dispensation 
Prayer.  was  anticipated  by  our  Lord,  unless  we  except  the  dic- 
tation of  that  one  Prayer  which  on  that  account  is 
called  His.  Why  this  should  have  been  done,  espe- 
cially as  the  suggestion  of  Prayer  seems  so  accordant 
with  the  other  offices  of  Inspiration  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  more  especially  as  it  actuully  did  make  a prominent 
feature  amongst  Spiritual  endowments,  is  a question 
which  will  perhaps  seem  not  to  admit  of  so  obvious  a 
reply  as  the  foregoing  inquiries.  In  truth,  there  is  no 
Its  object,  little  uncertainty  os  to  the  precise  object  of  this  Prayer. 

To  some  it  has  appeared  only  in  the  light  of  a sanction 
and  a model  for  Prayer  in  general.  Others  have  re- 
ceived it  as  a particular  form  of  words,  enjoined  on 
Christians  to  be  used  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
commandment  whenever  they  prayed.  The  question 
has  seldom  perhaps  appeared  of  moment  to  the  Chris- 
tian inquirer,  and  hence,  generally,  ull  these  arc  acqui- 
esced in  ns  legitimate  objects  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
With  reference  to  the  present  consideration,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  be  more  accurate  and  determi- 
nate in  our  view  of  it.  Adopting  the  literal  and  ob- 
vious import  of  the  passages  in  each  Evangelist,  which 
contain  the  account  of  its  first  being  taught,  we  should 
certainly  say,  that  our  Lord  was  enjoining  that  very 
form  of  words  exclusively  or  especially.  In  the  Church, 
too,  from  the  earliest  times  the  Prayer  has  been  used  as 
it  was  given,  and  certainly  has  never,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  been  regarded  as  a model  or  a rule  for  the  com- 
Not  given  position  of  other  Prayers.  Fur  from  it,  its  character  in 
“ a model,  some  respects  is  very  distinct,  ulthough  the  difference  is 
likely  enough  to  escape  our  notice,  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  we  become  familiar  with  it  earlier  than 
we  do  with  any  other  composition.  But  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  as  a model  for  prayer  it  was  not  received 


by  the  Apostles  and  Primitive  Church.  If  we  doubt  it,  lntr«du> 
let  us  refer  only  to  the  first  Prayer  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
that,  namely,  which  was  offered  up  before  the  election  of  v 

Matthias,  and  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  trace  any 
special  reference  in  this  to  the  Lord’s  I*ruyer.  Again, 
it  may  with  equal  confidence  be  said,  that  as  a sanction 
for  Prayer  it  could  not  be  intended,  because  it  was  not 
requisite.  The  very  words  with  which  it  is  prefaced, 

“ When  ye  pray,’’  implies  that  prayer  was  already  un-  Nor  iu  a 
derstood  and  practised  as  a duty.  To  which  we  may  sanction  for 
add  another  weighty  consideration.  Our  Saviour,  in  ****>•*• 

His  directions  concerning  the  Prayers  of  Christians,  ex- 
pressly commands  that  they  should  be  offered  up  in  Hit 
name. — a command  which  we  know  has  in  all  Ages  of 
the  Church  been  most  religiously  observed.  How  corne9 
it  that  the  only  Prayer  framed  by  Him  who  gave  the 
rule  should  violate  it?  It  cannot  be  said,  that  this  was 
because  He  was  Himself  to  join  in  that  form  of  Praver, 
for  it  was  evidently  a Prayer  for  the  Disciples  only,  the 
request  being,  **  teach  us  to  pray,”  and  the  reply,  “ when 
ye  pray.’’  Nor  was  it  because  He  was  not  yet  glorified, 
and  sealed  on  the  right  hand  of  God  to  make  interces- 
sion for  sinners,  if,  at  least,  we  claim  for  it  the  character 
of  a perpetual  appointment. 

Without  denying,  then,  that  in  the  record  of  this  sin. 
gular  Prayer  the  Christian  of  all  Ages  finds  the  highest 
authority  and  sanction  for  Prayer  in  general,  perhaps  to 
u certain  extent,  a rule  and  guide,  still  the  primary  and 
specific  object  of  this  particular  form  of  words  must 
be  sought  for  elsewhere— in  some  reference  to  the  office 
and  condition  of  the  Apostles  and  Disciples,  or  in  some 
other  connection  with  the  infant  state  of  the  Church. 

In  suggesting,  then,  that  this  Prayer  was  composed  and  Composed 
intended  for  the  Apostles  and  the  other  Disciples,  con-  p«rtkuU»ly 
sidered  as  attendants  on  our  Lord  and  helpers  in  His 
Ministry,  it  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thought  that  we  ore  ^inU**wiib 
lessening  the  character  of  the  Prayer,  or  attempting  to  JHiin*eir 
make  its  universal  use  among  Christians  seem  less  be- 
coming or  less  a duty.  Far  from  it,  the  conclusion  to 
which  it  should  lead  us  is  the  very  reverse.  That  such 
is  the  case,  then,  is  probable  from  the  contents  of  the 
Prayer. 

1st.  It  is  addressed  to  God  the  Father , and  yet,  not-  Notaii- 
withstandiug  Christ's  repeated  declaration.  **  Whatso-  drwaed  in 
ever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name , lie  will  give  ,,Wn 
it  to  you/'  this  important  omission  is  made  in  the  only 
form  which  He  dictates.  Xow  supposing  this  Prayer  to 
have  been  composed  for  His  Apostles  and  Disciples,  in 
the  character  of  Hi s companions  and  helpers  while  on 
earth , this  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect ; for  it  i9 
not  until  He  should  be  glorified  that  prayer  was  to  he 
raude  to  Him  or  in  His  name.  Accordingly,  when  that 
time  was  now  approaching.  He  tells  Ilis  Disciples, 

“ Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name,  ask  and 
receive."  Which  amounted  to  this,  “ Henceforth  ye 
are  to  pray  in  another  character  and  another  form.  I 
go  to  be  myself  the  object  of  Prayer,  and  even  to  the 
Father  must  Prayers  be  addressed  in  my  name.”  Look, 
too,  at  the  first  Prayers  of  the  Church,  and  you  will  ob- 
serve precisely  this  charge.  Take,  e.  g.  that  before  the 
election  of  Matthias,  *4  Thou,  Lord,  who  knowest  the 
hearts  of  all or  that  of  Stephen,  “ Lord  Jesus , ?'eceioe 
my  spirit;  Lord , lay  not  this  sin  to  thpir  charge.”  This 
last  is  most  to  the  point,  because  it  is  obviously  an 
imitation  of  the  Prayer  which  the  blessed  Jesus  made 
on  the  cross  for  His  murderers.  “ Father,  forgive  them,” 

&c.,  the  precise  change  to  which  we  have  been  alluding 
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History  being  adopted.  It  is  not  any  more  “ Our  Father," 
but  “ I*ord  Jesus." 

With  this,  very  strikingly  accords  the  testimony  of 
Pliny,  whose  careful  inquiry  into  the  Christian  rites  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  them  to  Trajan,  cannot  but 
command  credit,  although  he  was  no  Christian.  **  They 
sing  a hymn,”  he  states,  “fo  Christ'  as  to  God.  Indeed 
it  may  be  worth  considering,  although  it  is  immaterial 
to  the  present  argument,  whether  the  Primitive  Church 
did  not,  in  addressing  Prayer  to  Christ  glorified,  consi- 
der themselves  as  fulfilling  His  command  to  pray  to  the 
Father  in  Hit  name,  understanding  that  command  as  if 
its  tenon r was  this,  " Hitherto  ye  have  only  learned  to 
address  God  as  the  Futher,  now  you  must  address  Him 
at  the  Son , in  my  name,  under  my  character,  in  my 
person."  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  least,  that  such  is 
actually  the  form  of  the  Scripture  Prayers,  as  just 
quoted. 

Let  us  then  supiiose,  that  as  attendants  on  and  coad- 
jutors with  the  Lord  during  his  abode  on  earth,  they 
were  instructed  to  address  God  in  the  name  and  person 
of  the  Father ; and  then  let  us  see  whether  the  matter 
of  the  Prayer  will  confirm  us  in  this  supposition. 

The  ebam  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven. — This  expression, 

•Knaiued.  if  it  had  any  reference  to  the  point  in  question,  must  be 
intended  to  mark  the  difference  between  God  manifested 
in  the  flesh  and  the  invisible  God,  God  the  Father  in 
Heaven — in  which  character  the  uddress  was  made  to 
Him.  But  pass  we  on  to  the  petitions  themselves,  and 
lei  us  see  whether  they  are  not  chiefly,  whether  they  are 
not  exclusively,  appropriate  to  the  state  of  Christ s dis- 
pensation as  it  then  was.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  bear- 
ing the  suggestion  in  mind,  little  more  seems  requisite 
than  to  allow  the  several  clauses  to  pass  in  review  be- 
fore the  mind  without  comment “ Hallowed  be  thy 
name."*  “ Thy  Kingdom  come."  The  expressions 
cannot  fail  to  bring  us  back  most  forcibly  to  a time 
wheu  the  Gospel  Kingdom  was  not  yet  established, 
but  was  the  one  great  object  of  Christ’s  preparatory 
labours,  and  the  labours  of  those  His  attendants  who 
were  sent  from  time  to  time  to  preach  that  Kingdom  at 
hand.  It  was  a petition  for  that  moment  to  be  hastened 
when  these  preparations  should  be  completed,  and 
when  He  should  be  able  to  say,  “ I have  glorified  thee 
upon  the  earth,  the  work  which  thou  hast  given  me  to 
do,  I have  finished.  / have  manifested  thy  name  to 
the  men  whom  thou  gavest  tne.”t  But  to  Himself — to 
God  in  his  name,  were  Prayers  to  be  addressed  when 
that  work  was  finished,  and  their  petition  granted. 
Therefore,  he  adds,  “ And  now.  Father,  glorify  thou  me 
with  Thyself,  (irn/wl  ««avTiJ)  with  the  ^lory  which  I had 
before  the  world  was  with  Thee,  ( vapa  aoi.)” 

Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. — This 
brings  us  still  nearer  to  the  closing  scene  of  that  myste- 
rious work  which  was  laid  on  Him.  When  in  agony 
in  the  garden  of  Gelhsemane,  and  His  mind  was  full  of 
the  cup  of  bitterness  prepared  for  Him,  it  wus,  “ Thy  will 


* Sec  Note  on  the  secondary  meaning  o t the  won!  Name,  p,  708. 

f Add  inter  alia,  John,  cb.  all.  v.  28,  “ Father,  glorify  Thy  name. 
Then  come  a voice  from  Heaven,  saying,  I have  hath  ytarifiext  it, 
and  will glorify  it  again.  The  people  that  stood  by  and  beard  it, 
said  that  it  thundered;  others  Mid  that  an  angel  spoke  unto  Him.” 
What  voice  was  this  which  sounded  like  the  thunders  of  Mount 
Sinai ? and  what  did  it  signify,  but  that  as  from  amidst  those  ih  under* 
God  had  glorified  His  name  as  Father  and  Creator,  to  would  He  again 
glorify  It  as  Son  and  Redeemer.  “ This  voice/'  added  Jems, 
“came  not  because  of  Me,  but  for  your  takes.” 


be  done  *’  which  closed  His  meditations.*  Doubtless,  Intrndur- 
then,  to  that  mysterious  and  awful  fulfilment  of  God's  tl>r* 
Will,  this  clause  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  related.  It  was 
that  Will  uguinst  the  fulfilment  of  which  human  nature 
revolted,!  Satan  tempted  the  Saviour,  ami  His  boldest  Matt,  am 
Apostle  remonstrated  until  our  Lord  rebuked  him  with  3?  k 
a severity  of  expression  denoting  the  extraordinary  sert-  , 

o us  ness  of  tlia  subject.  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan , ’ 

for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God  but 
those  that  be  of  men.1*  As  if  He  had  said,  " This  is 
the  will  of  God, — Pray  that  His  will  be  done,  instead 
of  seeking  conjointly  with  the  Evil  One  to  thwart  it." 

In  the  same  strain  spoke  Peter  of  the  Crucifixion,  in 
his  first  address  to  the  Jews,  “ Him  being  delivered  by 
the  determinate  will  and  foreknowledge  of  God,*  ye 
have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  anil 
slain.”  Thus,  too,  the  Prophetic  Spirit  by  the  Psalmist, 

" I*o,  I come,  to  do  thy  will,  O God." 

Not  that  the  Disciples  used  this  Prayer  with  a 
full  comprehension  of  its  import.  They  may  have  of- 
fered it  up  in  humble  faith ; instructed,  perhaps,  as  in 
the  case  of  Peter,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  emi- 
nently and  peculiarly  the  Will  of  God,  but  not  under- 
standing how  to  reconcile  it  with  their  hopes,  their 
affections,  und  their  tenets  respecting  Him.  Still  they 
might  have  used  it,  going  on  like  Abraham  with  his 
son,  and  preparing  for  a sacrifice,  which,  us  iu  his  case, 
seemed  to  put  an  end  to  their  best  hopes,  as  well  as  to 
wound  their  tenderest  affections,  but  supported  by  a 
confidence  like  Abraham's,  that  God  would  provide 
himself  a victim — would  find  some  way  of  doing  what 
to  them  seemed  impossible  and  inexplicable. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. — This  might  scan 
at  first  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  destitute  condi- 
tion of  the  Apostles  and  Disciples  under  the  Dispensa- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  as  it  was  to  them  during  the  abode 
of  the  Lord  amongst  them.  But  their  situation  was,  in 
truth,  very  different.  Whilst  our  Lord  was  with  them 
they  were  miraculously  provided  as  often  as  they  stood 
iu  need,  afterwards  they  were  left  to  the  ordinary  means 
of  maintaining  themselves.  Titus  St.  Paul  boasts  of 
working  with  his  own  hands,  that  he  may  not  lie 
chargeable  to  the  Society;  but  our  Lord’s  Disciples 
whilst  He  was  with  them  were  continually  supplied,  in 
their  Ministry  more  particularly,  by  the  extraordinary 
interposition  of  God.  It  was  the  occasion  of  more 
than  one  Miracle.  Food,  and  even  money  was  thus 
provided  ; their  garments  in  their  journeys  waxed  not 
old,  and  their  purses  never  failed.  But  nothing  can 
more  clearly  murk  the  distinction,  than  our  Lord** 
words  to  them  immediately  before  llis  apprehension, 

• Hi*  reproof  to  the  Apostles  on  this  occasion  was,  u could  y»  not 
watch  nYi  me  one  hour  r a*  if  ths  object  of  their  watching  and  of 
Hi*  wu  to  a certain  extent  the  aim.  In  like  manner,  He  sometime* 
prayed  wttk  them  a kme ; and  although  in  this  remarkable  scene  He 
withdrew  from  them  to  pray,  preparatory  to  a portion  of  His  ministry 
in  which  He  was  the  sole  agent,  and  according  to  the  prophet’*  image, 

41 trod  the  wine  pres*  alone/'  yet  Hi*  injunction  to  them  «eem* 
addressed  to  them  a*  minister*  and  fellow -labourer*.  44  Watch  and 
pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation.” 

t “O,  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  1" 

What  an  agony  of  thought  is  conveyed  in  these  words  l scarcely  lei* 
affecting  is  Hb  request  to  Peter  and  James  and  John  to  M tarry  with 
Him,''  a*  if  even  their  presence  wa*  a enrafort  to  Him  in  that  tre- 
mendous hour  of  trial  “ And  He  look  with  him  Peter  and  the  two 
Mins  of  Zebedee,  and  began  to  be  ftwriowful  ami  very  heavy.  Then 
saith  He  unto  them,  My  soul  U exceeding  sorrowful  e>  *n  unto  death, 
tarry  ye  here  and  u atih  nntA  me  ” 

l our  Bible  translation  is  “ counsel/1 
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History  and  when  He  was  in  the  act  of  taking  leave  of  them, 
_ " When  I sent  you  forth  witliout  scrip  or  purse  or 
shoes,  lacked  ye  any  thing?  And  they  said,  1 Nothing.* 
Then  said  He  to  them,  But  now,  he  that  hath  scrip  let 
him  take  it,  and  likewise  his  purse : and  he  that  hath  no 
sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment,  and  buy  one.*' 

Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us. — Forgiveness  of  injuries,  as  the 
means  of  fitting  us  to  receive  the  forgiveness  of  God  for 
our  trespasses  against  Him,  is  a precept  which,  so  far 
from  being  confined  to  the  Apostles  and  Disciples  during 
our  Lord’s  life,  was  evidently  inculcated  as  binding  on 
all  Christians  in  every  Age.  “ If  ye  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  you 
your  trespasses.**  A petition  for  forgiveness  therefore 
having  reference  to  such  an  injunction,  seems  to  form  an 
exception  to  the  general  character  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
as  it  has  been  here  drawn.  But  although  the  duty  of 
forgiveness  be  of  universal  obligation,  and  although  it 
be  a preparatory  requisite  in  the  case  of  all,  before  they 
can  properly  ask  God  to  forgive  them,  still  it  is  not 
usual  in  Prayer,  one  might  almost  say  that  it  is  not 
becoming,  to  set  forth  the  possession  of  this  or  any 
qualification,  but  rather  humbly  to  suppress  it  as  better 
known  and  judged  of  by  God  than  by  his  self-partial 
suppliant.  Such  was  the  difference  between  the  Prayers 
of  two  whom  our  Lord  Himself  once  described  to  His 
disciples,  the  one  for  their  imitation,  the  other  for  a 
warning : the  one  recounting  alms,  fastings,  and  if  not 
forgiveness  of  wrongs  received,  yet  more  than  repara- 
tion for  wrongs  done;  the  other  regarding  himself  only 
as  he  was  an  offender,  and  expressing  all  in  “ God  be 
merciful  to  me  a sinner.  A Prayer,  then,  setting  forth 
any  qualification  in  the  suppliant  would  not  perhaps  be 
consistent  with  this  view,  unless  there  were  some  special 
and  extraordinary  reason  for  it,  such  as  the  particular 
character  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  expected  to  furnish. 
It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
and  the  two  next  clauses,  “ Lead  us  not  into  temptation 
but  deliver  us  from  evil,'*  related  to  those  parts  of 
Christ’s  work,  in  which,  although  Hia  Apostles  and 
coadjutors  required  much  assistance,  yet  the  trial  and 
difficulty  were  most  apparent  in  their  Lord’s  course. 
He  was  most  obviously  exposed  to  Temptation,  Satan 
employing  every  wile  to  turn  Him  aside  from  the  prepa- 
ration, which  was  going  on  through  Him  and  His 
agents  the  Apostles  and  other  disciples,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  Kingdom  which  was  to  come.  But 
were  the  agents  and  ministers  themselves  likely  to 
be  unmolested  in  their  part  of  the  same  work  by 
the  same  Tempter?  What  says  our  Lord?  “Watch 
and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation  ” — and 
at  the  last,  “ Ye  are  they  which  have  continued 
with  me  in  my  temptations  | and  I appoint  unto  you 
a Kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me.’ 
Besides  the  ordinary  attempts  of  Satan,  Jesus  was  ex- 
pressly led  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted.  What  He 
there  withstood  no  mere  human  being  can  be  thought 
capable  of  withstanding.  Well,  therefore,  might  those 
who  had  joined  Him  in  that  work  from  which  the  Devil 
wished  in  that  mysterious  interview  to  seduce  Him — 
well  might  they  be  taught  to  pray  “ Lead  us  not  into 
Temptation*  The  meaning  of  such  a request,  indeed, 
can  only  be  understood  by  reference  to  our  Lord's  pe- 
culiar case,  for  ordinarily  “ no  man  is  tempted  of  God.” 
Our  Lord  had  been  led  into  Temptation,  and  left  alone 
with  the  Evil  One.  But  He  was  more  than  man. 


With  Him  it  was  a necessary  trial.  In  His  case  there-  Ioiroduc- 
fore  it  was  ordained.  But  bow  could  His  followers  and  ^ 
coadjutors  have  escaped,  if  the  same  exercise  of  Infernal 
art  and  power  had  been  employed  against  them  ? Such 
an  opportunity  Satan  we  know  did  desire,  and  against 
such  our  Lord  interceded  by  Prayer,  in  the  case  of  one 
at  least.  " Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired 
to  have  you  (vpas)  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat,  but 
I have  prayed  for  thee  *»)  that  thy  faith  foil  thee 
not"  Why  Peter  most  needed  his  prayers,  the  event 
sufficiently  shows.  That  Peter  escaped  this  extraordi- 
nary trial  by  the  intercession  of  hi*  master,  we  know. 

That  the  Temptation  was  connected  with  his  Ministry, 
as  preacher  of  Christ  crucified,  is  highly  probable.  Hi* 
strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  a temporal  Messiah  has 
already  been  noticed  as  accounting  for  the  severity 
with  which  our  Lord  on  one  occasion  rebuked  him.  In 
the  present  instance,  too,  this  warning  was  soon  followed 
by  his  attempt  to  rescue  Jesus  by  force,  and  probably 
to  assert  his  right  to  Temporal  supremacy.  " Put  up 
thy  sword,”  were  the  words  with  which  Jesus  recalled 
him  to  himself — he  instantly  obeyed.  Christ  had  prayed 
for  him,  and  his  faith  even  against  hope  failed  him  not. 

He  submitted  to  see  his  Master  led  to  death,  and  Satan 
was  disappointed  of  his  victim.  Still,  a*  he  followed 
and  looked  on,  and  saw  no  divine  interposition  in  behalf 
of  the  forsaken  Messiah,  his  heart  misgave  him,  his 
better  resolution  failed.  The  Tempter  was  at  hand, 
and  the  Apostle  had  already  denied  Him  whose  King- 
dom was  now  seen  to  be  not  of  this  world,  when  a look 
from  Jesus  roused  and  rescued  him.  In  all  this  there 
is  doubtless  every  appearance  of  an  attempt  directed  by 
Satan  against  Peter,  not  merely  as  a member  of  the 
human  race,  but  us  the  first  foundation  stone  of  that 
work  against  which  the  chief  agency  of  Evil  was  di- 
rected. In  his  efforts  to  prevent  or  interrupt  this  work, 
the  other  Apostles  may  be  supposed  likewise,  although 
in  different  degrees,  to  have  been  the  objects  of  his  ma- 
licious schemes ; and  hence  this  clause  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  as  well  as  the  one  following,  “ Deliver  us  from 
evil . or  from  the  Evil  One.” 

The  same  principle  will  lead  us  to  the  true  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  former  clause,  *'  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes, as  toe  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 

Most  sinned  against  was  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  most  con- 
spicuous was  His  office  of  forgiving ; when  asked  to 
heal.  He  forgave  sin*  ; when  suffering  on  the  cross,  it 
formed  the  last  act  of  His  ministry— it  wos  this,  in  short, 
for  which  He  lived  on  earth,  and  for  which  He  died. 

While  on  earth,  the  Apostles  were  fellow-labourers  with 
Him  in  preparing  men  for  that  forgiveness.  But  al- 
though joined  with  Christ  thus  far  in  His  merciful  work, 
and  thus  far  partaking  of  His  ministerial  character, 
there  was  one  especial  difference.  They  needed  of  God 
that  same  forgiveness  which  they  were  subordinate 
agents  in  procuring  for  mankind,  and  which  they  as 
such  preached.  Christ  might  pray  simply  that  the  scheme 
of  forgiveness  may  prosper  amongst  the  objects  of  his 
ministry;  they  were  bound  so  to  express  their  Prayer 
for  this,  os  to  include  themselves.  The  spirit  of  the  pc- 
til  ion  from  their  lips  might  be,  “ Grant  us  that  for- 
giveness which  we  in  our  capacity  of  agents  and  fellow- 
workers  with  the  Lord  arc  proclaiming  to  others.”— 

Their  forgiving  others  was  not  assigned  as  a reason  or 
claim  on  Gods  forgiveness  of  themselves,  but  renders 
their  Prayer  more  humble,  by  setting  them  on  a level, 
as  far  as  the  right  to  salvation  went,  with  those  who 
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History.  were  obstinately  refusng  it;  who  were  resisting  their 
Ministry,  trespassing  against  them  as  Ministers  of 
Christ  and  stewards  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Objection  It  would  be  uucaudid,  however,  not  to  notice,  that 
to  this  hy-  against  this  explanation  one  objection  is  strong,  nor 
potbews.  jim  we  aj  au  desire  to  detract  from  its  force.  In  St. 

Matthew's  narrative  of  the  institution  of  the  Prayer,  it  is 
followed  immediately  by  the  observation,  that  in  order 
to  render  our  prayers  for  forgiveness  effectual  we  must 
first  forgive  all  others,  and  to  strengthen  the  connection 
the  particle  “ for"  is  used.  This  is  strong,  although  not 
by  any  means  conclusive.  Other  passages  may  be 
readily  pointed  out  in  which  sentences  are  thus  strung 
together  by  one  Evangelist,  which,  by  comparison  with 
the  other  narratives,  we  certainly  conclude  not  to  have 
been  uttered  together.  In  St.  Luke  the  Prayer  is  found 
disjoined  from  the  precept.  In  St.  Mark,  again,  the 
precept  is  given  and  the  Prayer  omitted.  St.  Mark, 
indeed,  introduces  it  as  part  of  a regular  exposition  of 
that  frame  of  mind  which  is  suitable  for  a Christian 
prayer,  and  which  is  summarily  described  by  faith  in 
God  and  charity  to  man. 

The  concluding  sentence,  which  ascribes  to  the 
Father  the  Kingdom,  the  Power,  and  the  Glory,  cer- 
tainly points  to  the  character  of  the  divine  economy, 
out  of  which  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  of  His  agents 
proceeded.  This  was  the  period  when  Christ  had  veiled 
His  Glory;  for  Power  had  chosen  subjection,  and 
for  Reign  and  Rule  the  form  of  a servant  and  the  office 
of  a Minister.  To  that  brief  manifestation  of  the  God- 
head was  attached  neither  Kingdom,  nor  Power,  nor 
Glory.  What  belonged  to  Christ  was,  a Kingdom  from 
above.  Power  from  on  High,  a Glory  which  He  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  and  which  was 
at  that  time  to  be  ascribed  only  (o  God  as  the  Father.* 

* So  St.  Paul,  ((.poking  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's 


In  assenting  to  this  view  of  the  Lora  s Prayer,  the  Introduc- 
pious  Christian  cannot  but  use  it  with  a peculiar  feeling  torT 
of  devotion.  Although  its  original  object  and  designa-  vRrcn4rk>' 
lion  has  been  accomplished,  still,  like  what  befel  the 
Prophet’s  muntle,  a new  devotional  spirit  has  been 
attached  to  it  by  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  by  God 
who  has  guided  it.  If  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  had 
been  converted  into  a House  of  Christian  Prayer,  could 
any  other  edifice  have  furnished  the  like  accidental  ex- 
citements to  devotion  ? Much  more  may  we  be  allowed 
and  expected  to  attach  to  a form  of  Prayer  so  adopted, 
a character  of  sanctity,  beyond  all  which  have  been 
subsequently  framed  for  our  peculiar  use. 

Besides,  a further  application  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
(or,  as  it  may  be  called,  on  the  above  principle,  the 
Apoetles*  Prayer)  is  quite  in  unison  with  the  general 
tenour  of  Christ’s  temporary  measures ; they  were  gene- 
rally also  prospective.  This  has  been  pointed  out  in 
the  view  of  His  Miracles  more  especially ; and  in  the 
present  instance,  if  the  institution  of  this  Prayer  in- 
volved, os  has  been  suggested,  a Prophetic  allusion  and 
adaptation  to  the  successive  trials  of  the  Church,  its  Di- 
vine Aullior  must  have  intended  it  to  be  preserved.  In 
what  way,  the  Church  and  the  Holy  Spirit  within  it 
knew  best,  and  has  best  determined 

power.)  a which  He  wrought  in  Chris!,  when  He  raised  Him  from  the 
dead,  and  set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  placet;  far 
above  all  principality  and  power,  and  might  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  ■ 
to  come.  And  hath  put  all  Urisga  under  H is  feet,  and  gave  Him  to  be 
the  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church  ; which  is  His  body,  tbe  full- 
ness of  Him  lhat  fillnm  all  in  •11.*  (Bpks*.  ch.  ».)  To  the  reeelatitm 
of  this  glorious  state  of  Christ's  power,  the  same  Apostle  may  he 
supposed  to  allude  in  his  2d  Kpistle  to  the  Thesoalonians,  (ch.  L v.  9,) 
when  apeaking  of  the  condition  of  the  disobedient  at  the  last  day, 
he  describes  them  as  undergoing  Sx Up*  dwi  wf*f*w*>  n* 

Ktf.'pp,  mu  iri  tki  rH(  ’1 JXT02  *vrtv. 
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Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  period  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  of  that  dispensation  under  which  we  now 
live,  commences  where  our  Lord’s  Ministry  closes  ? Such 
appears  to  be  the  case,  that  Ministry  being  only  pre- 
paratory: first,  as  forming  and  furnishing  the  subject  of 
Christianity  ; secondly,  as  providing  certain  instruments, 
and  making  certain  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  first 
measures  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  was  to 
Christianize  the  world. 

The  History  of  that  great  work  naturally  falls  into  a 
twofold  division  ; the  former  portion  extending  through 
the  period  in  which  the  Holy  Guide  and  Governor  of  the 
Church  effected  His  purpose  by  a manifest  interference, 
bv  extraordinary  gifts  and  endowments  bestowed  on  His 
agents,  and  an  extraordinary  and  sensible  reception, 
and  welcome,  as  it  were,  of  all,  who  by  their  means  were 
introduced  into  the  new  Kingdom  of  God.  In  due 
season,  this  manifest  and  sensible  interference  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  withdraw  n,  and  has  continued  to  be  so 
unto  the  present  day.  The  History  of  the  latter  period 
will  be  therefore  treated  separately  from  that  of  the 
former,  because  of  this  great  line  of  division.  In  that , 
the  extraordinary  display  of  the  Spirit  was  a necessary 
guide  and  beacon  to  direct  men  to  the  Church,  and  to 
keep  them  from  wandering  in  their  progress  to  it.  It 
served  a similar  purpose  with  the  Pillar  and  Cloud, 
which  for  a time  were  manifested  to  guide  the  Israel- 
ites to  the  earthly  Canaan.  In  this . the  Kingdom  being 
settled,  although  the  God  of  the  true  Israel  still  resides 
amongst  his  people,  that  residence  is  secret  and  invisi- 
ble— within  a Holy  of  Holies — within  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful.  Like  the  Jews,  we  only  for  a short  season 
enjoyed  the  open  and  palpable  symbol  of  God’s  guid- 
ing presence,  but,  like  them,  we  were  not  left  comfort- 
less. 44  We  have  such  an  High  Priest,  who  is  set  on 
the  right  hund  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  on  high  : 
a Minister  of  the  Sanctuary  of  the  true  tabernacle, 
which  the  Lord  pitched  and  not  man,”  and  through 
Him,  and  by  Him,  we  have  access  unto  God. 

It  is  to  the  first  of  these  periods,  however,  to  which 
our  attention  must  be  now  confined  ; that  is,  to  Chris- 
tianity as  it  was  taught  and  conducted  by  the  Apostles 
and  other  inspired  Ministers  of  God.  And  here  it  will 
be  proper  to  mark  distinctly  the  breaks  by  which  even 
this  brief  period  is  itself  subdivided.  For  the  new  Dis- 
pensation was  not  communicated  to  Mankind  at  once, 
but  gradually,  and,  it  would  seem,  just  in  proportion 
us  their  weak  and  prejudiced  minds  could  War  it.  Ac- 
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cording  to  St.  Paul’s  illustration,  they  were  at  first  fed  Apostolic 
with  milk,  and  as  they  gained  strength  truths  harder  Age 
of  digestion  were  presented  to  them.  It  is  quite  Prcaehmg 
necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  records  of  the  in-  V*  **IC  Jc**; 
fant  Church  with  reference  to  these  stages,  else  we  shall 
be  continually  startled  by  apparent  inconsistencies: 
what  is  the  subject  of  a command  in  one  part,  in  ano- 
ther appearing,  perhaps  as  the  subject  of  a prohibition  ; 
and  what  is  at  one  time  spoken  of  as  a portion  of 
Christian  Law,  at  another  being  disclaimed  and  dis- 
owned. What  indistinctness  and  confusion,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  occasioned  by  the  want  of  some  such 
principle,  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  Decree  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  respecting  the  obligation  of 
Gentile  converts  to  adhere  to  certain  portions  of  the 
Jewish  Ceremonial  Law,  with  those  passages  in  St, 

Paul’s  writings  which  expressly  condemn  such  a com- 
pliance as  sinful  ? 

Some  allusion  has  been  already  made  to  this  distinc-  Three 
tion  of  Periods,  which  we  will  now  therefore  more  fully  IVruxU. 
point  out. 

I.  The  Gospel  preached  to  the  Jews  only. 

The  first  instruction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was,  like  |.  Period, 
that  of  our  Lord,  add ressed  only  to  the  Jews.  Of  this, 
the  Apostles  were  informed  by  our  Saviour  before  He 
left  them.  “ Ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you  : and  ye  shall  be  Witnes- 
ses unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judeea,  and 
in  Samaria , and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  Earth"* 

Precisely  in  this  order  was  the  course  of  their  Ministry 
directed.  They  preached  at  Jerusalem  until  Stephen’s 
martyrdom,  and  the  persecution  which  ensued  dispersed 
the  brethren  through  the  rest  of  Judten  and  Samariu, 
in  which  places  the  word  was  of  course  next  preached. 

(a.  d.  33  to  41.) 

II.  The  G'  wpel  preached  to  the  Decout  Gentiles. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  allusions  of  our  Lord  It,  Period, 
to  this  event,  notw  ithstanding  His  last  words  respecting 
the  extent  of  their  preaching  and  witnessing  even  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  the  Apostles  were  still 
os  much  in  the  dark  on  the  subject,  as  they  had  before 
been  about  His  death  mid  resurrection,  after  all  His 
repeated  declarations  concerning  both.  As  they  for- 
merly wondered  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  could 


• Ac tty  ch.  i.  v.  8. 
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History,  mean,  so  they  now  marvelled,  what  would  be  the  ex- 
planation  of  the  prophecy  concerning  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles. 

Of  these  Gentiles,  be  It  understood,  there  were  two 
descriptions;  the  Idolatrous  and  unbelieving  Gentiles, 
and  those  who  were  termed  by  the  Jews  Proselytes  of 
the  Gate.  These  latter  are  designated  in  the  New 
Testament  as  **  devout  men,”  **  fearing  God,”  **  testified 
by  the  Jews."  They  were  those  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  through  their  respective 
countries,  had  renounced  Idolatry,  and  had  become 
worshippers  of  the  one  true  God.  As  a sign  and  pledge 
of  this  change  of  belief  they  conformed  to  some  few 
observances  of  the  Jewish  Law.  Like  the  Jews  and 
Proselytes  of  Righteousness,  they  abstained  from  things 
offered  unto  Idols,  and  never  used  blood  as  food,  or 
the  flesh  of  any  animal  strangled,  as  retaining  the  blood. 
In  opposition,  perhaps,  to  a very  general  corruption  of 
the  Moral  perception  in  this  respect,  thev  also  bound 
themselves  to  consider  fornication  as  an  offence  against 
the  Law  of  God ; and,  of  course,  as  such  to  abstain  from 
it.  Other  portions  of  the  Moral  code  being  already 
acknowledged  by  the  Gentiles  in  common  with  the 
Jews,  were  probably  on  that  account  not  formally  en- 
joined on  them. 

Next  in  order  to  the  Jews,  it  was  reasonable  that  the 
Gospel  should  be  preached  to  these,  both  as  better  pre- 
pared than  the  Idolaters  to  receive  it,  and  also  because 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  converts  were  less  likely  to 
be  startled,  than  if  all  the  Gentiles  had  been  at  once 
called.  For,  if  the  Apostles  themselves  were  at  first 
unable  to  bear  this  hard  truth,  what  may  we  suppose  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  great  mass  of  Christians? 
The  event,  indeed,  fully  justifies  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
this  gradual  disclosure  of  his  scheme.  Although  it  was 
not  until  the  seventh  year  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  descent, 
that  any  steps  were  token  for  the  admission  even  of  tho 
devout  Gentiles,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  one 
Apostle  especially  for  the  opening  of  this  commission  ; 
and  this,  too,  after  having  so  frequently  exercised  him 
by  divine  impulses,  as  to  render  him  of  all  others  the 
least  liable  to  mistake,  or  to  distrust  its  suggestions, 
and  the  reBt  more  likely,  from  the  conspicuous  part  be 
had  taken,  to  confide  now  in  his  assurance.  Even  at 
this  late  period,  then,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Gentile 
Cornelius,  although  a man  who  “feared  God  and  all  his 
house,"  and  could  appeal  for  his  character  to  the  Jews 
themselves,  should  be  emboldened  by  a special  revela- 
tion to  seek  for  admission  into  the  Church;  and  that 
Peter,  by  a corresponding  vision,  should  be  required  to 
lay  aside  his  scruples,  and  be  taught  then  for  the  first 
time  to  see,  that  God  having  cleansed  the  Gentiles, 
they  were  to  be  received  on  a footing  with  the  clean 
and  holy  Israelites.  Tlie  pains  which  he  was  at  to 
justify  his  conduct  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
opposition  which  he  subsequently  encountered,  prove 
the  delicate  nature  of  his  commission,  and  the  need  of 
some  extraordinary  and  special  interference  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  enforce  it.  The  time  which  elapsed  from  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius,  forms  what  may  be  termed  the 
first  period  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  From 
this,  again,  to  the  further  extension  of  the  Gospel  King- 
dom, forms  a second  distinct  period,  extending  from 
a.  ©.  41  to  45. 


Apostolic 

Ag»- 

III.  The  Gospel  preached  to  the  Idolatrous  Gentiles.  iVichin^ 

to  the  Jews 

At  that  time  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  called  on  by  a 
special  revelation  to  undertake  an  extension  of  the 
spiritual  conquest  and  dominion,  far  beyond  that  with 
which  Peter  had  been  commissioned.  It  was  then  seen 
that  the  fulness  of  the  lime  was  come  for  the  offer  of 
salvation  to  the  Gentile  Idolaters.  What  preparation 
Barnabas  had  made  for  this  great  attempt,  we  are  not 
informed.  It  is  only  said,  that  he  was  a " good  man, 
full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/’  But  of  St.  Paul, 
as  of  8t.  Peter,  a special  and  distinct  revelation  is 
recorded:  one,  indeed,  more  solemn  and  mysterious, 
because  involving  what  he  describes  as  “ the  mystery, 
which  in  other  Ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons 
of  men,”  whereof  he  was  made  Minister.  This  was  the 
dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God  which  was  given  unto 
him,  for  a right  view  of  which  he  was  taken  up  into  the 
third  heaven. 

Hiat  his  Apostleship  to  the  Gentiles  was  conferred 
on  him  in  his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  by  the 
revelation  which  he  describes  as  having  then  received  in 
the  Temple,  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mand addressed  to  him.  “ Make  haste  and  get  thee 
quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,  for  they  will  not  receive  thy 
testimony  concerning  me and  again,  “ Depart,  for  I 
will  send  thee  far  hence  to  the  Gentiles,  **  delivering 
thee  from  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  I now  tend  thee ; to 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God;”  allu- 
sions which  are  manifestly  applicable  to  the  Idolatrous 
Gentiles  only.  For,  as  to  the  Devout  Gentiles,  Peter 
and  Paul  himself  had  for  many  years  been  preaching 
to  them  ; nor  could  they  be  said  so  properly  to  be  in 
darkness  and  under  the  power  of  Satan.  His  appoint- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  Barnabas,  by  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  took  place  not  long  after,  and,  as  we  know,  by 
the  especial  command  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

From  this  time  the  Ministry  of  the  Spirit  appears  to 
have  been  directed  to  three  distinct  Orders  of  persons, 
each  of  which  required  some  slight  difference  of  dis- 
cipline and  government,  although  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  alike  imparted  to  all.  First  are  the 
Jews,  whether  by  birth  or  proselytism.  To  these,  and 
it  would  seem  to  these  alone,  ministered  all  the  Apos- 
tles, except  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  Barnabas,  who  had 
also  special  commissions.  Secondly  are  the  Devout 
Gentiles,  who  were  first  intrusted  to  the  Ministry  of 
Peter,  and  afterwards  included  in  Paul’s  charge  also. 

Last  are  the  Idolatrous  Gentiles,  to  whom  Paul  and 
Barnabas  alone  of  all  the  Apostles  were  sent,  but  more 
especially,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  memoirs  of  their 
labours,  Paul. 

This  stage  in  the  administration  of  the  Spirit  will  be 
found  to  comprehend  u period  of  twenty-five  years,  ex- 
tending from  a.  d.  45,  when  St.  Puul  received  his  Apos- 
tleship, to  a.  d.  70,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken,  the 
Jewish  Polity  dissolved,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the 
above-mentioned  distinctions  were  founded  were  for  ever 
removed. 
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History. 


Modi*  of 
Election. 


The  appointment  of  Matthiaa  to  be  an  Apostle. 

Between  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  and  the  coming 
of  the  Comforter,  a short  interval  of  ten  days  occurs, 
during  which  the  only  measure  taken  lor  the  further- 
ance of  Christianity  was  the  election  of  an  Apostle  in 
the  room  of  Judas.  This  pause  in  the  work  of  (Jodi 
may  have  been  intended  to  mark  more  strongly  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  former  and  latter  ministration — 
that  of  Jesus  which  was  now  completed,  and  that  of 
the  Comforter  which  was  to  succeed.  That  this  inter- 
mission was  not  accidental,  at  least,  but  part  of  the 
general  scheme  of  Providence,  was  expressly  declared 
to  the  Disciples  by  their  Master.  They  remained  inactive 
by  His  command. 

* This  interval,  then,  was  only  marked  by  the  repair  of 
that  portion  of  the  Church’s  preparatory  structure  which 
had  been  injured  by  the  fall  of  Judas.  An  Apostle  was 
wanting  to  complete  “ The  Twelve"  us  they  were  em- 
phatically styled.  Peter  accordingly  proposed  to  his 
fellow  Apostles,  ami  the  other  disciples,  (who,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  tw  enty  men,  were  collected 
in  an  upper  room,  for  fear  of  the  jews,)  the  expediency 
—or  shall  we  rather  say,  he  cxploiued  to  them,  that  it 
was  the  will  of  Heaven — that  another  disciple  should 
supply  the  vacancy  ? As  yet,  it  must  lie  borne  in  mind, 
of  the  two  offices  of  an  Apostle,  that  only  with  which 
they  had  been  invested  by  Christ  was  known.  As  yet 
they  were  only  Witnesses,  or,  as  they  are  often  called, 
in  allusion  to  the  most  material  circumstance  in  their 
evidence,  44  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection."  Two, 
therefore,  qualified  for  this  office  by  their  constant  at- 
tendance on  the  Lord,  were  presented  as  candidates, 
and  the  choice  fell  on  Matthias  in  preference  to  Joseph, 
who  was  surnamed  Bursabas. 

The  mode  in  which  this  election  was  conducted  has 
not  been  viewed  in  the  same  light  by  all, — the  sacred 
narrative  admitting,  certainly,  great  variety  of  interpre- 
tation. Some,  among  whom  is  the  learned  Mosheim, 
have  supposed  that  the  election  was  made  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  assembled  Christians,  the  Apostles 
having  previously  nominated  the  candidates.  Others 
understand  the  nomination  to  have  been  made  by  the 
assembly,  and  the  decision  by  the  rival  candidates  draw- 
ing lots.*  This  latter  being  the  more  usual  view  of  it, 
seems  also,  on  a careful  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, to  be  the  true  one.  For, 

First,  the  election  is  expressly  referred  to  the  Lord, 
who  had  Himself  appointed  all  the  other  Apostles,  and 
who,  even  after  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  had  com- 
menced, manifested  Himself  when  a further  Apostolic 
appointment  was  to  be  made.  They  prayed  and  said, 
*•  Thou  Lord  who  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men  show 
whether  of  these  two  Thou  hast  chosen Add  to  this, 
that  the  assembly  was  not  inspired,  for  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  yet  given,  and  therefore  could  not  know  what 
was  the  divine  will  ond  pleasure.  Mosheitn’a  conjecture 
throughout  proceeds  on  a forgetfulness  of  this  circum- 
stance, which  makes  this  so  materially  to  differ  from 
•ny  congregation  of  Primitive  Christians  assembled 
after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit.  Whether  the  Apostles 
or  the  assembly  proposed  the  two  candidates— a point 
which  the  narrative  leaves  doubtful — cannot  with  this 
view  of  the  case  then  be  of  any  moment.* 


• The  tsnni  of  the  narrative  strongly  f» roar  the  popular  opinion 

wid  militate  against  Moshcioi's,  notwithstanding  his  proposed  accotn- 


Another  still  more  cogent  reason  there  is  for  consi-  Apoddfia 
dering  the  question  of  the  nomination  immaterial,  as  to  A*®\ 
any  argument  which  may  he  founded  on  it  respecting  J [f^***. 
Uie  constitution  of  the  primitive  assemblies.  The  rule  , _ 
was  laid  down,  according  to  which  the  qualification  for 
a candidate  was  to  be  ascertained.  So  that  whether 
the  expression  “they  appointed"  (etmjaat)  refers  to 
the  Apostles,  or  to  the  whole  Assembly,  it  seems  cer- 
tain. that  they  did  no  more  than  ascertain  who,  out  of 
all  then  present,  possessed  the  great  qualification  for 
an  Apostle, — the  claim  of  having  been  constantly  in 
attendance  on  the  Lord  from  His  Baptism  until  His 
death.  What  if  Matthiaa  and  Barsabas  were  the  only 
two  of  that  whole  assembly  who,  besides  the  Apostles, 
were  so  circumstanced  ? This  is  indeed  extremely 
probable.  First,  because  the  number  of  those  who 
had  been  constantly  with  Jesus  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  His  Ministry  could  not  have  been  very  great. 

Secondly,  l>ecause  those  few,  being  from  that  very  cir- 
cumstance more  known  and  marked  by  the  Jews,  and 
more  certainly  obnoxious  to  persecution,  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  flee  and  disperse  on  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  so  far  as  not  yet  to  have  returned  to  their  little 
society.  The  Apostles  (independently  of  that  very 
constancy  which  might  have  qualified  them  for  the 
office)  were  detained  by  an  extraordinary  sense  of  duty, 
by  affection,  and  by  other  motives  which  could  not  so 
forcibly  operate  on  the  rest.  Supposing*  then,  that  two 
only  were  found,  these  two  had  given  proof  of  possess- 
ing, beyond  the  qualification  mentioned  by  Peter,  a 
superior  constancy,  faithfulness,  and  disregard  of  per 
social  risk,  which  were  qualities  equally  essential  to 
the  office  which  was  to  lie  filled.  Of  these,  then,  Mat- 
thias was  chosen  and  Joseph  left.  But  both  would 
seem  to  have  been  tried  and  proved  for  the  situation. 

And  if  the  general  report  of  the  early  Church  be  true. 

Joseph  indeed  was  only  rejected  for  a season.  Barna- 
bas, the  fellow-labourer  ami  fellow -apostle  of  Paul,  has 
been  commonly  identified  with  this  same  Joseph,  who 
was  also  called  Bursa  bus.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  tradition  highly  likely  to  be  true  which 
states,  that  of  all  who  were  competent  Witnesses  be- 
sides the  Eleven,  the  only  two  who  gave  proof  of 
Apostolical  faithfulness  and  fearlessness  became  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  and  office  of  Apostles, — the  one 
supplying  a vacancy  in  the  number  of  those  more 


motlalioa  of  the  tell  to  HU  view.  In  tbs  phrase  Ifese*  rnrro* 

He  reads  miris.  But  the  chief  obstacle  be*  mil  here,  but  in  the  coo- 
•tradioti  of  the  sentence  contained  m ver.  26.  In  our  translation  it 
it, « the  lot  fell  on  Matthias,  amd  he  was  numbered  with  the  eleven.” 
•fhe  meaning  of  the  former  part  of  the  lenience  in  the  original  is  more 
properly,  perhaps,  M the  office  fell  to  Matthias.''  Bui  this  does  not 
aifoct  the  point  to  which  we  are  adverting,  which  is,  that  the  two 
act*  are  given  at  separate.  First  come*  the  choice  or  election  of 
Matthias,  and  then  h»  being  numbered  with  the  eleven.  Now  the 
Greek  word,  which  has  been  rendered  “numbered  with,”  u 

a word  which  expresses  the  act  of  an  assembly,  and  that 
by  vote,  It  it  not,  then,  natural  to  conclude  that  St  Luke 

meant  to  say,  that  Matthias  having  been  first  chosen  by  the  Lord  a 
ea Inordinary  interference,  the  assembly  jo*ned  in  or /Mowed  up  the 
election,  (far  that  it  the  force  of  the  tin  in  *$■#**  ) Their 

proceeding  with  certain  forms  after  the  election  had  taken  place,  no 
more  implied  that  they  were  the  siectors,  than  the  usage  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  * descent  after  Baptism  authorises  us  to  explain  away  the 
•ause  in  tfctt  Instance  it  preceded 
f St.  Paul,  who  was,  like  Matthias, 
,*  the  will  of  Hod  and  not  of  man,*1 
liolflveot  that  he  wa*  invested  with 
, and  by  prayer  and  imposition  of 
hands  commended  to  the  grace  of  God. 


account  of  Cornelius's  Baptism,  hi 
it.  A ca»  directly  in  point  i*  that 
an  Apostle  especially  appointed  "bj 
yet  it  was,  doubtless,  after  that  appe 
the  office  hv  the  Church  of  Antioch 
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iliuory.  especially  sent  to  the  Jews,  the  other  joined  in  a com- 
— ^ mission  to  the  Gentiles. 

It  appears  then  that  this  interruption  in  the  Sabbath 
time,  as  it  were,  of  God’s  great  work,  the  interval  between 
the  ascension  of  Christ  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  not  properly  a continuance  of  that  work, 
but  only  the  repair  of  what  was  broken  by  the  sin 
and  death  of  Judas.  It  was  appointed,  perhaps,  that 
the  election  of  Matthias  should  take  place  in  this  inter- 
val, in  order  that  the  Holy  Ghost  might  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  fall  on  him  with  the  same  effects  as  on  the 
other  Apostles;  they,  as  wHl  appear  in  the  sequel,  being 
affected  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  differently  from  the 
great  body  of  Christians. 


Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghott,  (a.  d.  33.) 

The  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost naturally  leads  us  to  call  to  mind  the  object  and 
design  of  that  holyday  among  the  Jews,  presuming,  that 
us  their  Passover  contained  so  much  instructive  allusion 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  we  may  learn  from  this  also  a 
similar  lesson  respecting  the  descent  of  the  Comforter. 
Anxlopy  Fifty  days  from  the  Paschal  sacrifice  was  the  Feast 
between  of  Pentecost ; the  same  period  intervened  from  the  sa- 

rrrtam  crifice  of  Christ  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 

Christian  f°rmcr'  th*  rite  of  the  Passover  remiuded  the 

Festivals,  observers  of  a temporal  salvation  and  deliverance  ; the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  the  Law  given  to  those  so  rescued 
and  saved  by  God  himself  speaking  from  Mount  Sinui. 
Christ  had  been  the  new  and  the  true  Passover,  and,  in 
like  manlier  and  after  a like  interval,  our  Passover  was 
followed  up  by  the  promulgation  of  a new  Law,  deli- 
vered also  by  God  Himself. 

By  means  of  this  contrast,  we  may  see  more  clearly 
the  distinction  which  has  been  drawn  between  the 
Ministry  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  the 
delivery  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai  commenced  the 
Mosuic  Dispensation;  with  the  Christian  Pentecost 
that  under  which  we  now  live.  In  each  case  all  that 
preceded  was  preparatory — the  signs,  miracles,  and 
other  acts  which  authenticated  the  commission  of 
Moses,  and  those  which  bore  witness  to  that  greater 
prophet  who  **  arose  alike  unto  him/’  the  blood  of  the 
lamb  which  saved  the  Israelites  from  the  Destroyer,  as 
well  as  the  Sacrifice  of  Him  who  by  his  blood  has 
saved  us  all  from  Destruction.* 

With  the  records  of  that  day  the  Christian  reader 
needs  not  to  be  instructed  here ; nor  does  it  enter  into 
our  plan  on  this  or  any  other  part  of  the  inspired 
history  to  attempt  a substitute  for  the  narratives  of  the 
Bible.  Ours  is  the  office  of  a guide,  to  point  out  the 
remarkable  features  of  that  venerable  portrait,  and  to 
place  the  observer  in  the  moat  favourable  light  for  see- 
ing them,  but  not  to  make  sketches  or  copies  for  persons 
who  may  uot  have  opportunity  or  inclination  to  visit  the 
original.  This  kind  of  assistance  the  present  occasion 
more  especially  requires.  For  the  History  of  Chris- 
tianity being  the  History  of  the  Dispensation  of  God's 
Spirit,  it  is  proper  that  together  with  the  notice  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  s first  manifestation  as  the  guide  and  dis- 
penser of  Religion,  there  should  be  given  whatever  hints 


• Aj  if  to  impreM  the  importance  of  the  analogy  on  our  attention, 
we  are  told  not  simply  that  tbe  descent  of  the  How  Ghost  took  place 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  for  then  might  the  reader  have  overlooked 
the  coincidence  as  casual ; hut  the  narrative  is  prefaced  in  a pointed 
Sftd  particular  way.  “ When  the  day  of  Pcntcrost  was  fully  come," 
and  thence  St  Luke  proceeds  to  detail  the  glorious  and  gracious 

manifestation  of  tbe  Spirit  in  this  solemn  entrance  on  its  office. 


may  seem  useful  to  show  the  connection  between  the  in-  Apostolic 
ddents  recorded  in  that  History,  and  the  guidiug  wisdom  AB®*. 
of  that  Holy  One,— in  other  words,  to  clear  uway  all  i^eJewx 
that  might  hinder  the  events  preserved  in  the  Scriptures  . 
from  being  contemplated  as  parts  of  the  scheme  of  the 
divine  Dispenser,  and  that  scheme  itself  from  appearing 
fully  adupted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  framed, 
and  which  it  has  so  signally  answered.  The  first  point 
to  which  with  this  view  we  would  advert,  is 

I.  The  distinction  between  the  modes  whereby  the  Mode*  of 
Holy  Ghost  teas  communicated,  and  its  effects  manifested  dispensing 
on  the  members  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Now,  this  was  tbe  Spirit, 
done  in  two  ways,  either,  as  in  this  first  instance,  im- 
mediately and  visibly,  or  by  the  laying  on  of  the.  Apostle's 
hands,  when  the  communication  was  secret  and  invisible. 

In  the  former  case,  a flame  shaped  like  a tongue  was  Immediate 
seen  to  descend,  and  rest  on  the  persons  to  favoured,  and  visible 
and  the  descent  is  therefore  said  to  b«  visible , that  is, 
accompanied  with  a visible  sign.  For  God  Himself  no 
man  hath  seen  nt  any  time ; and  these  fiery  tongues, 
like  the  flame  in  the  bush  at  Horeb,  and  that  of  the 
Shechinah,  only  denoted  a peculiar  character  in  the 
several  communications  which  were  accompanied  by 
such  tokens.  Simple  and  obvious  as  is  this  view  of  the 
subject,  it  is  requisite  to  keep  it  distinctly  before  us, 
because  there  has  arisen  much  confusion  of  thought, 
not  to  say  impiety  of  doctrine,  from  mistaking,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  various  modes  in  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  provide  an  intercourse  between  Himself  and  his 
creatures,  for  views  of  his  real  nature.  In  the  old 
World  it  led  to  Idolatry  ; men  associating,  and  gradually 
blending  in  idea,  the  God  of  Nature  with  those  of  His 
works,  which  were  His  most  conspicuous  witnesses,  or 
tokens  of  His  presence — the  Heavens  and  the  Earth — 
the  Heavenly  bodies,  and  the  Seasons.*  Each  succes- 
sive Revelation  has  been  employed  in  dispersing  the 
error  and  obscurity  with  which  Man  has  thus  contrived 
ever  to  darken  the  light  of  the  preceding  one.  But, 
with  the  progress  of  each  new  day-spring,  fresh  clouds 
have  gathered,  nor  has  the  Christian  Dispensation  itself 
escaped.  From  the  earliest  controversies,  even  to  those 
of  the  present  day,  disputes  have  been  Mindly  carried  on 
concerning  the  Divine  esseuce,  by  parties  alike  acknow- 
ledging that  it  is  incomprehensible,  and  alike  forgetting 
that  God  reveals  not  Himself  properly,  but  His  will,  to 
Man  : that  what  is  said  to  be  a Revelation  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  is  often  rather  a warning  not  to  seek  after  the 
knowledge,  inasmuch  as  it  chiefly  tells  us  what  God  is 
not,  and  that  what  positive  knowledge  of  God  is  to  he 
found  in  Scripture,  seems  to  be  placed  there,  like  the 
forbidden  tree  of  Paradise,  not  to  gratify  man’s  pre- 
sumptuous curiosity,  but  to  try  his  obedience,  and  to 
animate  his  exertions;  not  as  an  object  of  present  frui- 
tion, but  of  future  reward.  “ The  secret  things  belong 
unto  the  Lord  our  God  : but  those  things  which  are 
revealed  belong  unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  ever, 
that  we  may  do  ail  the  words  of  this  law.mf 
Tlius,  when  it  is  written  that  God  appeared  to  Moses 
in  the  bush,  our  first,  unthinking  apprehension  may  be, 
that  an  object  of  sight  before  invisible  was  then  made 
visible.  Rut  then  a moment's  reflection  reminds  us, 
that  “ No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;”  and  wc 
learn  to  consider  the  expression  as  a similar  accoramo. 


• Thu*,  the  bruit. 1 .s-rpettt,  which  Moves  *el  up  in  the  WUdcrrsew 
by  live  «Nin»mmd  of  God.  «u  coaverted  into  u object  of  Idolatry. 
See  '2  King*,  rh.xvUi.  ».  4,  » 
f Uevt.  ch.  xxia.  v.  29. 
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dation  of  language  to  that  wherein  u Ute  wrath  of 
God/  " the  counsels  of  God,’*  and  even  Ute  “ eye  '* 
and  the  44  arm  *'  of  the  Lord  are  mentioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  wc  chance  to  overlook  this,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  far  we  may  go  wrong.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  immediate  point  of  inquiry. 

The  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  accompanied 
with  this  sign,  must  have  been  what  our  Saviour  meant 
when  He  spoke  to  the  Apostles  of  being  Baptized  with 
fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  manifested  only  on 
some  great  occasion,  and  appears  to  have  produced 
effects,  if  not  always  greater  in  kind,  certainly  greater  in 
degree,  than  when  the  communication  was  made  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Apostles.  Those  who  were  thus 
favoured  were,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  others, 
said  to  be  “ filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  probably, 
from  their  superior  spiritual  endowments,  formed  the 
class  out  of  which  all  elections  were  made  to  the  higher 
offices  in  the  Church.  It  was  so,  e.  g.  in  the  case  of 
the  seven  Deacons,  whose  appointment  is  recorded  in 
the  sixth  Chapter  of  the  Arts,  and  in  that  of  Barnabas. 
Through  this  44  Baptism"  all  the  Apostles  (St.  Paul,  it 
would  seem,  no  less  than  the  others)  passed ; and  by 
virtue  of  it  they  certainly  obtained  gifts  greater,  not  in 
degree  only,  but  in  kind,  as  we  shall  presently  observe. 

There  are  only  five  occasions  on  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  seems  to  have  been  thus  communicated,  and  in 
each  there  was  some  great  object  to  be  effected,  some 
signal  event  to  be  marked.  First,  it  occurred  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost.  Next,  on  the  return  of  the  Apostles 
from  the  Jewish  council  to  their  brethren,  (tJ»  /Wt.) 
The  third  extraordinary  descent  was  on  St.  Paul,  for, 
although  this  is  not  expressly  stated,  it  may  be  certainly 
inferred,  as  well  from  the  expressions,  that  he  was 
“ filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  was  “ not  a whit 
behind  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles,”  as  from  the  uni- 
formity in  the  mode  of  appointing  and  empowering  the 
Apostles  in  other  respects.  If  our  Lord  thought  it  good 
to  return  to  the  earth,  in  order  that  St.  Paul’s  appoint- 
ment to  be  a Witness  might  be  altogether  the  same  as 
was  that  of  the  others,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  was 
invested  with  his  second  Apostolical  office,  the  Ministry 
of  the  Spirit,  by  the  same  peculiarity  of  the  Spirit's 
manifestation  as  were  his  fellow  Ministers.  The  fourth 
occasion,  was  the  admission  of  the  first  Devout  Gentiles 
or  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  into  the  Church.  The  fifth, 
and  last  time  of  its  occurring,  as  far  as  sacred  testimony 
goes,  was  at  Antioch,  in  Fisidia,  on  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Idolatrous  Gentiles.  In  this  case,  also,  ns  in  St. 
Paul's,  it  is  only  to  be  inferred  from  the  occasion  being 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  conversion  of  the  first 
Devout  Gentiles,  taken  in  connection  with  the  peculiar 
expression  which  is  used  in  the  narrative  of  that  event, 
vis.  that  “ they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  an 
expression  which  certainly  seems  to  have  been  appro- 
priated to  this  mode  of  communication. 

On  all  other  occasions,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  such  as  our  Lord  alluded  to,  when  he  said  to  Nico- 
demus,  44  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  const  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh.  and  whither  it  goeth ; so  is  every  one  that  is 
born  of  the  Spirit.”  In  oilier  words,  its  operation  was 
not  accompanied  by  any  impression  on  the  senses.  It 
was  known  only  Ay  it*  effect*.  But,  the  effects  themselves 
being  partly  sensible  and  extraordinary,  it  was  still  in 
one  sense  a pal] table  communication.  The  Apostles 
laid  their  hands  on  the  disciples,  and  the  Hoi)  Ghost 


was  given.  The  gifts  which  followed  in  this,  as  in  the  Apnttol  c 
former  case,  were  various,  and  imparted  in  different  Aga. 
degrees,  us  will  be  more  distinctly  poiuted  out  as  we 
proceed.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  i ^ ' 

attended  with  all  the  effects  or  gifts  of  the  Spirit ; as, 
for  instance,  the  power  of  conferring’ the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  was  confined  to  the  Apostles,  and  therefore  con- 
veyed by  the  former  manifestation  of  the  Comforter. 

The  gifts  which  it  did  convey  were  moreover,  os  far  as 
we  con  judge,  imparted  in  a lower  degree. 

This  communication  of  the  Spirit  appears  to  have 
been1  dispensed  indiscriminately  to  all  believers.  All 
who  were  Baptized,  either  at  the  lime  of  their  Baptism, 
or  as  soon  afterwards  as  an  opportunity  offered,  were 
favoured  through  the  Apostles  with  **  some  spiritual 
gift."  Hence  the  desire  so  earnestly  expressed  by  St. 

Paul,  to  be  with  the  Romans,  in  order  to  impart  to 
them  this  their  right  and  privilege.*  The  members  of 
the  Roman  Church  had  been  baptized,  but  not  by  an 
Apostle,  and  had  as  yet  therefore  no  opportunity 
of  receiving  this  seal  of  their  Baptism—  this  evidence 
which  it  was  thought  good  to  grant  to  every  member 
of  the  early  Church,  to  satisfy  him  that  he  was  indeed 
a portion  of  that  edifice  which  was  the  Temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  the  natural, 
ordinary  and  proper  descent,  was  real,  although  insensi- 
ble. So  to  the  Israelites,  the  Pillar  of  fire,  and  the  Flame 
of  the  Shechinah,  were  long  left  visible  even  to  all, 
until  a belief  in  the  divine  existence  amongst  them 
had  been  not  only  proved  as  an  object  of  faith,  but 
familiarized  into  an  habitual  impression. 

Various  terms  occur  in  the  New  Testament  ex-  ^re- 
pressive of  the  offices  and  powers  with  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  thus  invested  the  members  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  We  read  of  the  word  of  Wisdom,  and  the 
word  of  Knowledge,  of  Prophecy,  Discerning  of  Spirits, 
the  Utterance  and  the  Interpretation  of  languages,  be- 
sides Teaching,  Faith,  and  several  other  names  which 
served  the  temporary  purpose  of  marking  a minute 
subdivision  of  Ministerial  qualifications,  which  it  would 
be  impossible,  us  it  is  unnecessary,  for  us  now  to  ascer- 
tain. To  a certain  extent,  however,  this  enumeration  Advantage* 
of  gifts  is  not  unedifying  to  succeeding  Ages.  In  the  °*  ,k,e,r  ** 
number  of  persons  gifted,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  in 
the  distribution  of  endowments,  we  are  presented  at 
least  with  u fact,  which  makes  it  morally  impossible 
that  the  inspired  persons  could  either  have  imposed  on 
themselves  or  on  others.  When  enthusiasm  aud  fa- 
naticism spread  themselves,  the  symptoms  are  uniform. 

That  morbid  sympathy,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  Moral 
Conductor  of  the  delusion,  requires  that  it  should  be«o. 

One  man's  pretension  to  44  discern  spirits  ” may  act  on 
the  heated  imagination  of  another,  until  that  other  sup- 
poses that  he  too  is  endued  with  the  same  faculty ; but 
this  would  never  lead  him  to  fancy  himself  learned  in  a 
foreign  language.  On  considering  the  manner,  too,  in 
which  the  various  terms  are  used,  together  with  their 
previous  and  ordinary  import,  we  are  not  a little  guided 
in  our  view  of  the  economy  of  the  Christian  Society, 


• "1  long  to  wc  you,  lb*t  I may  impart  unto  yon  «om«  Spiritual 
gift,  to  the  end  that  ye  may  be  ettnUuked."  Horn.  ch.  i.  v.  It.  Many 
other  text*  of  Scripture  may  be  added,  in  confirmation  of  thi*  view, 
e.  g.  the  same  Apostle,  in  Epket  i.  13,  14,  speak*  generxdty  of  be- 
liever*. that  they  14  went  ieik*l  with  the  Spirit  of  Promiw,  which  ii 
the  eorneit  of  our  Inheritance."  St.  John’*  word*  a re  still  more  ap- 
plicable: " Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell  in  Him,  and  Hein  u* 
became  Hf  bath  given  us  of  Hi*  Spirit.*’  Cb.  iv.  v.  13. 
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during  this  interesting  period  of  its  incompleteness  and 
infancy,  and  are  enabled  to  distinguish  the  character- 
istic endowments  of  those  at  least  who  held  the  highest 
rank.  8ome  occasional  use  will  accordingly  be  made 
of  this  source  of  information.  The  word  of  Wisdom, 
for  instance,  may  be  fairly  interpreted  to  mean  that  in- 
sight into  the  true  import  of  Christ’s  Ministry  which  it 
belonged  to  the  Apostles  more  especially  to  possess, 
and  which,  as  was  before  observed,  they  were  without 
until  they  received  it  of.the  Spirit.  Such  an  interpre- 
tation is  fair  and  reasonable ; because  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  it  as  “ the  hidden  Wisdom,"  as  if  to  intimate,  that 
its  subject  was  those  things  which  had  been  hidden 
eTen  from  the  Apostles.  One  of  these  points,  and  the 
roost  remarkable,  is  called,  by  the  same  Apostle,  “ the 
Wisdom  of  God.”  " We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto 
the  Jews  a .stumbling-block,  but  unto  them  which  are 
called,  the  Power  of  God,  and  the  Wisdom  of  God." — 
Again,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word  of  Know- 
ledge was  an  expression  used  to  denote  Sacred  Lore — 
knowledge  of  the  scheme  of  past  Revelations  recorded 
in  Scripture,  their  reference  to  Christianity,  and,  per- 
haps, their  connection  and  extension  through  futurity, 
such  os  appears  in  the  Revelations  of  St.John.  This 
gift  is  accordingly  described,  both  as  unlocking  the 
Scriptures  ^jf  the  Prophets,  wherein  was  the  Mystery 
that  was  kept  from  Ages,  but  was  then  made  manifest, 
and  also  as  that  whereby  the  ancient  Prophets  had 
foreseen  this  Mystery. 

Without  pursuing  these  remarks  further,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  these  two  gifls  seem  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  Apostles,  and  to  have  been  distin- 
guished, the  former  from  Teaching,  the  latter  from 
Prophecy,  on  this  very  account ; the  Apostles  possessing 
so  much  clearer  views  of  Christ's  Ministry  and  of  the 
future  state  of  the  Church,  as  to  entitle  their  endow- 
ments to  names  distinct  from  Teaching  and  Prophecy. 

And  this  leads  us  back  to  the  topic  which  suggested 
these  remarks,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  filling  the  Apostles  and  their  compuny 
each  with  his  proper  gifts.  This  then  being  the  first, 
not  only  of  the  five  manifestations  of  the  Spirit,  but  of 
all  ita  manifestations  as  Guide  and  Comforter,  the 
propriety  of  a visible  and  symbolical  descent  is  easily 
perceived.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the 
office  of  Apostle  was  twofold:  first,  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment from  Christ  as  His  Witness;  secondly,  he 
was  ordained  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  Minister  of  the 
Word — expounder  and  preacher  of  the  word  of  Wis- 
dom and  the  word  of  Knowledge.  In  his  former 
capacity  he  bore  testimony  to  facts,  which  he  was 
qualified  to  do  whether  he  understood  the  import  of 
those  facts  or  not.  In  his  after  character  he  became 
also  an  expounder  of  the  true  character  of  those  facts. 
To  qualify  the  Apostles  for  the  former,  it  was  requisite 
for  their  own  satisfaction,  that  they  should  be  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  the  Lord;*  for  that  of  others,  that 
they  should  possess  the  power  of  working  Miracles. 
Both  these  qualifications  therefore  they  derived  from 

• What  food  cod  w as  probably  attained,  by  qualifying  them  lo  bo 
Witnesses  of  the  Facta  before  they  were  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  Doctrines  depending  on  there  ? The  question  may  he  partly 
answered,  by  considering  how  important  it  was  that  the  Apostles  should 
not  begin  to  preach  Christianity  too  soon.  With  this  object  m view, 
whenever  our  Lord  was  more  than  usually  explicit  with  them  or  with 
ethers.  His  duel  were  was  accompanied  with  a charge  ''that  they 
should  tell  no  man." 


our  Lord  Himself.  At  His  command  they  left  all  and  Apostolic 
followed  Him  while  on  earth,  and  before  His  departure 
received  the  power  of  performing  signs  and  wonders. 

Still,  as  the  office  of  testifying  was  not  to  begin  until  . ^ **** 

the  new  Dispensation  was  opened  by  the  Spirit,  they 
were  commanded  to  wait  for  that  event.  So  that  the 
first  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  its  most  illustrious  and  striking  form,  first  as 
a sign  that  that  great  period  was  come,  and  next  for 
the  purpose  of  onluining  the  Apostles  as  the  chief 
Ministers  of  the  Spirit.  To  this  ordination  Jesus  may 
have  alluded,  when  He  told  them  and  others  that  they 
should  be  Baptized  with  the  Baptism  wherewith  He 
had  been  baptized,  and  also  when  He  spoke  of  a King- 
dom for  the  Apostles,  as  His  Father  had  prepared  one 
for  Him,  and  that  they  shoidd  sit  upon  thrones  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

From  this  period  the  Apostles  and  their  fellow- 
labourers  appear  in  their  full  course  of  duty.  On  a sin- 
gle address  from  Peter  three  thousand  were  converted. 

Baptized,  and  gifted  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thereby 
admitted  to  the  constant  instruction  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Communion  of  the  Church.  These  religious 
duties  were  performed  in  private  houses,*  and  by  them 

* Kar  as  opposed  to  tbe  Temple  service, of  which  mention  is  ' 
made  immediately  after. 

Tbe  expression,  taken  in  connection  with  tbe  existing  circumstances 
of  the  Church,  may  however  imply  more,  aathe  following  considers- 
tions  show.  At  this  time  the  believers  were  more  in  number  than 
three  thousand,  and  besides  the  regular  increase  which  was  going  on 
from  day  today,  about  five  thousand  were  shortly  after  added  at  once. 

Now  it  is  im|>o«iibte  that  any  nne  private  house,  (and  those  of  the 
Christians  must  have  been  among  tbe  humblest,)  could  have  bad  an 
upper  room,  or  any  place  within  its  precincts,  capable  of  containing  so 
large  a number.  And  if  any  such  house  there  were,  still  it  U eaually 
difficult  to  understand,  bow  such  a crowd  of  suspected  person*  should 
hare  been  allowed,  in  the  irritable  slate  of  the  Jewish  Antichristian 
spirit,  to  assemble  thus  regularly  for  prayer  and  other  Christina 
intercourse. 

Is  it  not  likely,  or  rather  certain,  that  the  Church  almost  from  the  first 
must  have  been  divided  into  several  congregations  T If  so,  each  must 
have  had  one  at  least  to  preside,  and  alio  some  one  place  of  worship. 

This  supposition  furnishes  a key  lo  many  expressions  of  the  New 
Testament,  some  of  which  are  of  no  very  obvious  import.  St.  Paul  it 
said  before  his  conversion  to  have  entered  *«r*  r*vi  haling 
men  and  women  to  prison.  Now,  where  was  an  inquisitor  so  likely 
to  go  in  search  of  Christians  as  into  their  ordinary  places  of  meeting, 
and  what  would  more  naturally  express  these  than  Use  term  «alg  ***** 

— the  houses,  i.  e.  tbe  houses  of  Prayer.  St.  Paul  sends  lo  the 
Corinthians  the  salutation  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  and  of  “tbe  Church 
which  is  in  their  Aouse."  May  it  not  here  too  he  meant  that  tbeira 
was  a house  *o  used,  that  it  served  the  purpose  of  a Church,  and  was 
appropriated  to  a particular  congregation  ? Similar  expressions 
suggesting  the  tame  interpretation  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  of 
tlie  New  Testament. 

Hut,  now,  if  this  be  so,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  assembly  of  the 
whole  Church,  such  as  took  place  at  Jerusalem  when  the  famous 
Decree  was  issued  ? Supposing  such  an  assembly  to  have  been  held 
tub  dto,  (foe  no  private  room  could  have  contained  them,)  still  it  is 
almost  absurd  to  suppose  that  their  meeting  would  have  been  allowed 
to  proceed  wilhoat  moleaUtion  j and  the  more  public  we  suppose  such 
a meeting  to  be  rendered  from  the  numbers  composing  it,  the  greater 
the  difficulty. 

One  solution  naturally  presents  itself,  Why  may  not  some  one  Order 
in  the  Church  have  been  called  the  Church  «r  —have  con- 

ducted the  internal  affairs  of  the  whole  Society  of  which  they  were 
a part,— have  represented  it  in  its  intercourse  with  other  Churches. 

Perhaps  each  presiding  Elder  took  the  sense  of  his  own  congregation, 
and  tbeu  ihe  matter  in  question  was  decided  by  a meeting  of  these 
lildcrs  and  the  Apostle*.  The  Apostles  themselves  might  either  have 
belonged  to  some  one  privileged  congregation,  such  as  the  original  one 
hundred  ami  twenty,  or  have  been  divided.  The  latter  is  the  more 
probable  ; Peter  and  John  are  said  to  have  returned  after  their  releaae 
from  prison  sfs  e»i t Aim,  and  perhaps  their  preaching  together  may 
have  arisen  from  this  very  circumstance,  that  they  ware  attached  to 
the  same  meeting. 
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IliMory.  US  Christians.  Nevertheless,  as  Jewish  citizens  they 
continued  to  frequent  the  Temple.  Thus  Peter  and 
John  when  they  wrought  the  celebrated  Miracle  on  the 
man  lame  from  his  birth,  did  it  as  they  were  entering 
the  Beautiful  Gate  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  This  and 
other  instances  which  will  occur  to  the  render  of  the 
History  of  the  Apostle*,  clearly  show  that  for  a lime, 
that  is,  as  long  as  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  polity 
remained,  Jewish  converts  were  expected  to  conform  to 
the  ceremonials  of  the  Law,  not  indeed  as  Christians , 
but  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  inter- 
fered not  with  existing  institutions,  further  than  they 
were  incompatible  with  the  Gospel  faith  and  practice. 
The  Jew  remained,  os  far  as  regarded  conformity  to  the 
customs  and  habits  of  his  country  and  sbet,  still  a Jew, 
even  after  his  conversion.  The  Devout  Gentile  likewise, 
although  received  into  the  Christian  Society,  was  still 
not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  to  retaiu  his  customs 
as  Proselyte  of  the  Gate,  and  as  such  to  abstain  from 
things  offered  to  idols,  from  fornication,  and  from 
blood.  The  converted  Idolater,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
left  free  to  eat  of  meat  offered  to  Idols,  and  to  violate 
also  the  mere  ceremouial  parts  of'  God's  superseded 
dispensation.  To  have  attached  any  spiritual  grace  to 
these  ordinances  would,  indeed,  in  the  Jewish  convert 
have  been  a sin.  and  was  forbidden ; to  have  sought  a 
fuller  participation  in  the  Jewish  ceremonies  and  ritual 
communion,  under  an  idea  that  they  could  render  “ the 
comers  thereunto  perfect,”  would  have  been  equally 
sinful  in  the  converted  Proselyte  of  the  Gate ; and  the 
converted  Idolater  also,  although  free  to  eat  of  meat 
ottered  to  Idols,  and,  in  short,  to  enjoy  from  the  first  the 
full  *4  liberty"  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  sinned,  if  there 
were  so  much  of  the  taint  of  old  superstition  remaining 
on  his  mind,  as  to  make  him  feel  that  while  he  eat 
and  associated  with  the  revellers  an  evil  being  was 
receiving  his  homage — or  that  while  he  was  indulging 
in  any  act  indifferent  and  innocent  in  itself,  it  was  too 
strongly  associated  in  his  mind  with  guilty  meaning,  to 
be  indifferent  and  innocent  to  him.  Regard  to  the 
feelings  of  weaker  and  more  scrupulous  brethren  might 
in  some  instances  render  more  restraint  requisite,  but 
these  were  the  main  clauses  of  the  charter  of  Christian 
Liberty  as  it  stood  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

§ Second  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Peter  haab  The  wonderful  success  of  Peter’s  first  address,  and 
the  lame  the  effect  of  the  Miracle  which  had  been  wrought  by 
man  the  hands  of  John  and  himself,  soon  aroused  the  atten- 

tion of  the  Jewish  Rulers.  The  cripple  whose  limba 
had  been  restored,  clinging  round  the  Apostles,  detained 
them  as  they  were  proceeding  to  join  the  public  ser- 
vice, while  the  people  as  they  arrived  for  the  some  pur- 
pose flocked  round  and  formed  a crowd.  The  High 

But,  a£*iu,  if  tii«  UMiabBes  of  the  Primitive  Christian*  were  held  in 
•eparate  houses,  what  shall  we  nay  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  tlva  return  of  Peter  and  John  from  the  Sanhedrim  ? Wu  it  n par- 
tial favour  and  not  extended  to  the  whole  Church?  This  follows 
nectwariljr,  and  is  in  itself  riot  unlikely.  A particular  maulfeitaboa 
of  God's  Spirit,  in  which  the  endowments  conferred  were  of  a superior 
Lind,  was  likely  to  be  limited  Certainly  the  term  which 

is  used  to  detxite  the  runprrigatioe  to  whitfi  they  returned,  seems  to 
imply  a particular  class  of  Christians.  Those  who  consider  it  U>  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  oun.nal  ono  hundred  and  twenty,  will  see  an 
obvious  reason  for  the  pmileff*  in  the  cimiraatance,  that  they  were 
fellow -labourer*  with  the  Apostirs  and  Cello* -disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jew*  Himself.  At  all  event*,  it  would  be  nothing  strange  that  this 
sign  should  be  given  only  to  that  CMgrtfilioa  to  which  those  Aptotic* 
were  attached  whose  ministry  was  the  occasion  of  it. 


Priest  and  chief  Police  officer  hearing  the  disturbance  Apostolic 
came  out,  and,  assisted  by  the  Sadducees,  seized  the  pj’®?.- 
persons  who  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  to  the  Jews, 
tumult,  and  interruption  of  the  public  worship.  Peter  ^ ' 

was  already  far  advanced  in  a harangue,  in  which,  as 
in  the  last,  he  wa*  fulfilling  his  office  of  Witness,  and 
inviting  his  countrymen  to  Baptism  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  when  John  and  himself  were  arrested  and  im- 

Srisoned.  Next  morning  they  were  brought  before  the 
;ulers  and  Elders,  who  had  assembled  at  Jerusalem  for 
examination  of  the  culprits.  The  lame  man  was  in 
attendance,  and  his  evidence  secured  them  from  the 
charge  of  imposture.  But  the  influence  which  their 
doctrine  was  gaining,  was  more  alarming  to  the 
Council  than  any  crime  which  could  have  been  laid  to 
their  charge.  Three  thousand  converts  had  been  made 
by  their  first  appeal ; by  this  second,  notwithstanding  the 
interruption,  five  thousand  more  were  added  : and  in  the 
interval  no  day  had  passed  without  the  Holy  Spirit 
giving  proof  of  divine  power  and  care  in  bringing  those 
qualified  into  the  Church.  They  were  dismissed  there- 
fore from  the  Council  with  repeated  warnings,  that  if 
they  continued  to  preach  “ os  Witnesses  of  J esus  ” they 
did  it  at  their  peril.  It  was  on  their  return  to  their 
party,  and  w hile  all  were  engaged  in  prayer  and  thauka- 
giring,  that  the  symbol  of  the  Spirit's  communication 
w as  recognised,  and  his  second  descent  was  manifested. 

An  extraordinary  display  on  this  occasion  was  ob- 
viously in  unison  with  the  rest  of  that  divine  Person's 
Ministry.  Thus  it  fell  on  the  first  Devout  Gentile  con- 
verts. Thus  it  fell  altm,  (a*  wc  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,)  at  Antioch  in  Pisidin,  on  the  first  Idolaters  who 
embraced  Christianity.  The  first  fruits  of  the  Jewish 
conversion  would  naturally  seem  to  require  a corres- 
ponding blessing  and  honouring  of  the  Spirit. 

Of  those  on  whom  this  descent  of  the  Comforter  Particular 
(rou  vapa<\rjrov)  produced  the  most  striking  effects, 

Barnabas  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  derive  his  familiar 
name  from  the  circumstance,  (i«f  vapasXtftrstet,)  and 
to  deserve  especial  notice  from  the  brief  Historian  of  the 
event.  Beyond  the  rest,  perhaps,  he  then  received  the 
foil  endowments  of  an  Apostle,  and  was  thenceforth  qua- 
lified for  the  occasion  when  he  waa  called  on  to  act  as 
one,  in  conjunction  with  St.  Paul.  That  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a Witness  had  been  already  ascertained,  was 
suggested  as  probable  in  the  remarks  on  Matthias’s 
election.  In  the  present  instance,  the  application  of 
that  singular  title  to  him,  “ the  son  of  consolation”— 
the  record  too  of  certain  little  circumstances  of  his 
history,  such  as  that  ho  was  a Levite — of  a Cyprian 
family — all  seem  to  denote,  that  something  had  at  this 
time  occurred,  and  was  alluded  to  respecting  him, 
which  was  important  in  the  History  of  the  Church- 
something  which  distinguished  him  from  the  number  of 
those,  who  no  less  than  he,  sold  their  possessions,  and 
laid  the  money  at  the  Apostles"  feet.  The  interpreta- 
tion subjoined  to  the  word  Barnabas  explains  this,  and 
serves  perhaps  to  point  out,  what  is  not  elsewhere 
alluded  to,  the  time  and  occasion  of  his  Inspiration 
and  Appointment  as  an  Apostle. 

The  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

Among  those  who,  like  Barnabas,  converted  their 
possessions  into  money,  and  placed  the  amount  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Apostles,  appeared  Ananias  and  his 
wife  Sapphira.  They,  however,  are  said  to  “ have 
kept  bade  part  of  the  price,'*  and  thereby  to  have  '*  lied 
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History,  to  the  Holy  Ghost’*  For  which  crime  the  Spirit  of  God, 

' os  if  to  vindicate  His  authority  as  ruler  iu  the  new  Dis- 
pensation, smote  them  publicly  and  separately  with  death. 

As  their  case  involves  two  interesting  questions,  in 
the  solution  of  which  all  are  not  agreed,  it  muy  be  as 
well  to  pause,  and  to  consider  the  incident  with  reference 
to  l>oth  of  these  inquiries.  The  one  is,  the  Community 
of  Goods  among  the  Primitive  Christians,  the  other,  the 
Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  the  two  subjects  are  by 
this  event  accidentally  thrown  together,  so  by  their  con- 
currence they  seem  to  illustrate  and  explain  each  other. 

Community  Most  commentators  and  Ecclesiastical  writers  huve 
Goods  represented  this  Community  of  Goods,  as  implying  a 
re"  resignation  of  all  private  and  individual  pro- 

C Kristians.  Pcrly« — °ac^  surrendering  bis  all  to  the  public,  and  all 
receiving  from  the  common  stock  what  was  requisite 
for  their  support.  What  end  would  have  been  gained 
by  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  ; and  to  meet  the 
question  concerning  its  inutility,  and  also  its  impracti- 
cability, it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  custom  was 
from  certain  peculiar  circumstances  rendered  necessary 
in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  but  did  not  extend  to 
other  Churches.  But  that  such  was  not  the  custom, 
even  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  may  be  proved  from 
this  very  instance.  For  Peter  expressly  reminds  Ana- 
nias, that  he  had  no  temptation  to  commit  tins  crime  of 
falsehood,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  called  on  merely  as 
a member  of  the  Christian  Society  to  sell  his  property, 
or,  if  sold,  to  bestow  any  of  it  on  the  Church.  “ While 
it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ? and  after  it  was 
sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?*'  The  XXXVIIllli 
Article  of  the  Church  of  Englund,  in  opposition  to  the 
mischievous  tenets  of  the  early  Anubaptists,  merely 
disavows  the  obligation  of  Christians  as  such,  to  sur- 
render their  property  to  the  Church,  without  adopting, 
(as  was  indeed  uncalled  for,)  any  explanation  of  the 
Primitive  custom.  The  difficulty,  however,  under  which 
the  ordinary  view  ot  it  laboured,  has  not  escaped  the 
learned  Moshcim,  who,  iu  a separate  Treatise  published 
among  his  smaller  works,  attempts  to  prove  that  St. 
Luke's  account  implies  a community  of  use,  and  not  of 
possession, — that  tin*  supply  of  what  was  needed  by  the 
Society  and  by  individuals,  was  acknowledged  by  all  as 
a bouuden  duty  aud  unanimously  complied  with.  But 
here,  aguin,  the  case  of  Ananias,  of  Barnabas,  and  in- 
deed all  the  others  proves,  that  from  whatever  motive 
they  contributed,  they  resigned  not  a part,  but  all  of 
their  property.  Else,  wherein  the  offence  of  Ananias? 
The  following  suggestion  then  may  perhaps  be  more 
satisfactory. 

Explained.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Ministers  of 
the  Word,  including  the  Apostles,  were  maiutained  out 
of  this  public  purse.  If  some,  like  St.  Paul,  relieved  it 
by  daily  labour,  his  own  words  prove  that  they  were 
not  required  to  do  so.  And  why  were  the)’  thus  main- 
tained ? Because,  no  doubt,  they  had  in  strict  conformity 
with  our  Lord's  words  forsaken  lauds,  houses,  and  all 
their  goods  for  His  sake,  for  His  service.  “ Sell  all 
that  thou  hast,  and  follow  me,’'  may  perhaps  aptly  de- 
scribe the  first  qualification  of  one  who  was  to  have, 
for  the  most  part,  no  certain  abode,  and  whose  time  and 
attention  were  necessarily  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
purauits  of  gain,  and  even  from  the  ordinary  cures  for 
the  morrow.  From  the  character,  then,  in  which  the 
original  preachers  of  Christianity  present  themselves  to 
our  notice,  from  the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  those 
who  Bhould  forsake  lauds,  houses,  &c.  for  His  sake  and 


the  Gospel,  and  from  the  fact,  that  they  all  did  receive  Apostolic 
support  from  the  public  fund — from  these  circumstances 
taken  together,  does  it  not  scein  likely,  that  a resigns-  Pr‘“xc|,lnS 
tion  of  all  individual  and  separate  property  into  the  . _ , 

Apostles’  hands,  was  the  first  step  taken  by  those  who  -J_  V 
devoted  themselves  to  the  Ministry? — the  pledge,  that 
they  having  now  forsaken  all,  were  ready  to  follow  the 
standard  of  the  Cross  ? On  this  pledge,  perhaps  then, 
they  were  put  into  office  by  the  Apostles,  their  other 
qualifications  having  been  at  the  same  time  ascertained 
by  the  power  of  discerning  Spirits. 

One  remark  there  is,  certuinly,  in  St.  Luke's  account, 
which  may  be  considered  by  some  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  this  suggestion.  He  states,  that  on  the  second  ma- 
nifestation of  the  Holy  Ghost,  “ All  who  hod  lands 
and  houses  sold  them,  and  brought  in  the  amount.” 

But,  when  we  remember  the  Prophetic  exclamation  of 
the  Psalmist,  “ The  Lord  spake,  and  great  was  the 
number  of  the  Preachers,”  and  consider  how  many 
were  required  now  for  the  dispersion  of  the  faith,  this 
in  a society  of  poor  men  cannot  imply  a very  dispro- 
portionate number.  Add  to  this,  that  the  statement  of 
their  bringing  in  their  money  to  the  Apostles,  by  no 
means  implies  that  it  was  in  all  instances  accepted.  In 
the  general  excitement,  produced  by  two  rapidly  suc- 
cessive manifestations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  its  Gifts, 
all  may  have  rushed  eagerly  to  claim  employment  in  a 
service  so  evidently  divine,  and  so  gloriously  sanctioned 
by  God.  All  who  had  property  would  naturally  have 
thrown  it  up,  as  a pledge  that  they  were  ready  to  be 
employed,  leaving  the  Apostles  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
guided  them  to  decide  whether  the  offer  of  themselves 
would  be  accepted. 

So  considering  the  matter,  the  crime  of  Ananias  and  Sin  against 
Sapphira  assumes  a very  peculiar  character.  They  Holy 
sought  to  obtain  the  office  of  Ministry,  and  the  Spiri-  G,lo*u 
tual  gifts  and  privileges  attached  to  it,  under  a false 
pretence.  The  pledge  which  they  gave,  in  offering,  as 
llieir  all,  only  a portion  of  their  property  to  the  Apos- 
tles, ax  the  Agents  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  a bold 
test  applied  to  the  omniscience  of  God  in  his  present 
government  of  the  Church,  a practical  lie  unto  the  God 
of  Truth.  Theirs  was  not  a negative  but  a positive 
offence  against  the  Holy  Spirit;  not,  like  other  sins,  an 
act  of  disobedience,  but  one  of  aggression  ; and  as  such 
perhaps  falling  under  that  Denomination  of  which 
Christ  had  said,  that  they  should  not  be  forgiven, 

“ neither  in  this  icorld,  ueither  in  the  world  to  come." 

Their  awful  sentence  might  have  been  twofold  in  its 
effects,  the  one  temporal,  the  other  eternal ; the  one  for 
the  crime  of  treason,  in  attempting  to  corrupt  the  pure 
constitution  of  the  Church,  the  other  for  the  sin  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  omniscient  God. 

That,  besides  this  consecration  of  the  whole  of  the 
Minister**  property  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  frequent 
and  large  contributions  were  made  by  others  cannot  be 
doubted.  Mosheim’s  interpretation,  therefore,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  body  of  Christians,  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  with  them  it  was  a community  of  rue,  not  of 
possession . Besides  the  Ministers,  the  Poor  were  sup- 
plied from  this  fund ; and  especial  mention  is  made  of 
“ the  Widows,”  if  indeed  these  were  not  rather  an  Order 
of  Ministers  than  part  of  the  Poor.  More  properly, 
perhaps,  they  belonged  to  both  classes.  As  Deacones- 
ses were  early  required  in  the  Church,  it  seems  most 
natural  that  those  females  who,  from  their  poverty  and 
widowhood,  were  deriving  support  from  the  Church, 
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History,  should  be  employed  in  this  capacity,  according  to  the 
Apostle’s  precept,  “ he  who  labours  not,  neither  shall 
he  eat."  The  name  of  Deaconesses  might  not  have 
been  given  them  for  some  time  atlcr  they  exercised  the 
duties  belonging  to  that  Order,  for  they  are  called 
Widows  before  the  term  Deacon  even  appears  in  the 
Act*.  Wherein  their  service  consisted,  may  be  suffi- 
ciently understood  from  the  office  of  Deacons  which 
will  be  next  considered.  It  may  be  enough  to  observe, 
that  their  Order  was  requisite  in  the  first  promulgation 
of  Christianity ; because  the  frequent  intercourse  between 
Mate  Catechists  and  the  young  Female  Catechumens 
might  have  brought  a scandal  on  the  Church.  In  the 
East,  where  the  strict  separation  between  male  and 
female  society  was  then  as  now  proverbial,  this  measure 
was  quite  indispensable. 

§ Appointment  of  the  Seven  Deacon*. 

The  terrible  display  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  power,  in  the 
death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  was  succeeded  by  many 
illustrious  Miracles,  performed  through  the  Apostle 
Peter.  In  frequency,  and  perhaps  in  their  extraordi- 
nary character,  they  equalled  our  Lord’s,  agreeably  to 
Hus  promise,  “ He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I 
do  shall  he  do  also ; and  greater  works  than  these  shall 
he  do."*  For  the  line  of  difference  between  them,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  our  former  remarks,  a a well  os  (or  the 
probable  reason,  why,  during  this  first  period  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  dispensation,  this  Apostle’s  Ministry  was  so  pro. 
minent.  This  latter  point,  as  one  of  some  importance, 
will  be  again  adverted  to.  The  effect  of  all  this  was 
what  might  be  expected.  The  number  of  converts 
daily  increased,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  exas- 
perated. The  Apostles  were  again  imprisoned,  scourged, 
and  threatened  with  heavier  vengeance.  But  God  re- 
leased them  by  his  Angels ; and,  in  proportion  to  their 
need,  His  Spirit  emboldened  and  guided  them,  and  “ His 
strength  was  made  perfect  in  weakness.”  But  the 
storm  was  now  only  gathering. 

Discontent  Meanwhile  within  the  Church  itself  were  displayed 

respecting  some  slight  symptoms  of  discontent,  which  deserve  to 
be  noticed  particularly,  on  account  of  the  measure  to 
1 which  they  gave  rise.  The  complaint  is  called  **  a mur- 

muring of  tiie  Grecians  (or  foreign  Jews)  against  the 
Hebrews,  (or  native  Jews,)  because  their  H'xdowt  were 
neglected  iu  the  daily  ministration.”  Who  these  widows 
were  has  already  been  suggested  ; and  if  the  suggestion, 
that  they  were  Deaconesses,  be  admitted,  the  grounds 
of  the  complaint  may  be  readily  surmised.  As  the 
greater  share  of  duty  would  at  this  time  devolve  on  the 
Hebrew  Widows  or  Deaconesses,  they  might  have  been 
paid  more  liberally,  as  their  services  seemed  to  require, 
and  hence  the  discontent. 

Order  of  This,  it  is  true,  supposes  that  the  Order  of  Deacons 

'Vacoos  and  Deaconesses  already  existed,  and  may  seem  at  first 
to  contradict  the  statement  of  St.  Luke,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  murmuring  Deacons  were  appointed. 
It  does  not  however  really  contradict  it ; for  evidently 
some  diMpewter*  there  must  have  been ; and  if  so,  either 
the  Apostles  must  have  officiated  as  Deacons,  or  special 
Deacons  there  must  have  been,  by  whatever  name  they 
went.  That  the  Apostles  did  not  officiate,  is  plain  from 
the  tenour  of  the  narrative,  which  indicates  that  the  ap- 
peal was  made  to  them,  and  that  they  excused  themselves 


• St.  John,  ch.  *‘nr.  v.  12. 


from  presiding  personally  at  the  44  ministration,"  (as 
was  probably  desired  by  the  discontented  party,) 
alleging  that  it  was  incompatible  with  their  proper  du- 
ties. “ It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word 
of  God , and  serve  tables."  This  very  assertion,  then, 
is  proof  certain  that  they  did  not  officiate.  Again,  on 
reading  over  the  names  of  the  seven  Deacons,  we  find 
them  all  of  the  Grecian  or  Hellenistic  party.  Stephen, 
Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Timon,  Panne  nas,  and  Nico- 
las, the  last  of  whom  is  expressly  described  as  a prose- 
lyte of  Antioch.  Now  this  surely  would  have  produced 
a murmuring  of  the  Hebrews  against  the  Grecians, 
unless  they  had  already  some  in  office  interested  in 
looking  after  their  rights.  With  these  presumptions  in 
favour  of  a previous  appointment  of  Deacons,  we 
should  rather  say  then,  that  these  seven  were  added  to 
the  former  number  because  of  the  complaint. 

All  that  is  thus  far  intimated  of  their  office  is,  that 
they  were  employed  in  the  daily  distribution  of  the 
alms  and  the  stipends  due  from  the  public  fund. 
Whether  even  at  the  first  their  duties  were  limited  to 
this  department  of  service*  may  be  reasonably  doubted. 
Of  this  portion  of  their  duties  we  are  now  informed  ; 
obviously,  because  to  the  unsatisfactory  mode  in  which 
this  had  been  hitherto  performed  it  was  owing,  that  the 
new  appointment  took  place,  and  that  the  subject  was 
noticed  at  all.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  young  men  who  carried  out  the  dead  bodies 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  who  are  described  as 
**  ready’’  in  attendance,  were  of  the  same  Order ; in  other 
words.  Deacons  by  office,  if  not  by  name.  What  may 
serve  to  confirm  this  view  of  it  is,  the  opposition  be- 
tween what  would  seem  to  have  been  their  original 
title,  and  another  Order  in  the  Church.  They  are 
cal  led  “ Juniors”  and  “young  men,”  (rtunepot  and 
I'fox'ffKoi,)  terms  so  strongly  opposed  to  Presbyters  or 
Elders,  as  to  incline  one  at  the  first  glance  to  consider 
them  as  expressive  of  the  two  Orders  of  the  Ministry, 
the  Seniors  and  the  Juniors,  the  rptefivTipot  cuueorot 
and  the  veuntpot  (uixovoi,  the  two  Orders,  in  short, 
which  at  length  received  the  fixed  and  perpetual  titles 
of  Presbyters  and  Deacons.t 

Accordingly,  there  is  no  just  ground  for  supposing, 
that  when  the  same  term  Deacon  occurs  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  a different  Order  of  men  is  intended ; first, 
because  an  office  may  preserve  its  original  name  long 
offer  the  duties  originally  attached  to  it  have  been 
changed ; and.  secondly,  because  whatever  duties  may 
have  been  added  to  the  office  of  Deacons,  (and  that 
they  were  added  i*  only  a doubtful  inference,  drawn 
from  no  mention  being  mode  of  them  before  the  wri- 
tings of  St,  Paul,)  it  is  certain  that  the  duty  of  attend- 
ing to  the  Poor  was  for  several  centuries  attached  to 
it.  Even  after  the  Deacon*  ceased  to  hold  the  office  of 
Treasurers,  and  the  Bishops  began  to  receive  the  re- 
venue* of  their  respective  Sees,  the  distribution  of  that 
portion  which  was  allotted  to  charity  still  passed  through 


* A.II4II* 

t It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  although  the  term*  might  have 
been  different  at  different  periods  yet  the  Writer  would  have  adopted 
one  .hi /y,  because  that  one  would  now  have  been  expressive  of  the 
cUm  m it  existed  at  all  times.  But  the  case  is  not  necessarily  so. 
There  might  hare  bren  some  distinction  coincident  with  the  change 
of  names,  which  occasioned  him  to  adopt  the  cue  to  a certain  period 
of  Ids  history,  and  the  oilier  subsequently  So  he  has  applied  the  name 
of  Saul  to  the  great  Gentile  Apostle  in  the  early  part  of  the  Aett. 
and  afterward^  as  invariably  that  of  Paul,  altbini jh  no  one  can  doubt 
the  ideality  of  the  person. 
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History,  the  hands  of  the  Deacons.*  Hence  in  a still  later 
period,  the  title  of  Cardinal  Deacon  ; and  hence,  too, 
the  appropriation  of  the  term  Diacnniet  to  those 
Churches  wherein  alms  used  to  be  collected  and  dis 
tributed  to  the  Poor. 

Not  that  it  is  possible  to  point  out  with  any  thing 
like  precision,  the  course  of  duty  which  belonged  to  the 
Primitive  Deacons.  That  it  corresponded  entirely  with 
that  of  our  present  Order  of  Deacons  is  very  unlikely, 
whatever  analogy  be  allowed  from  their  relative  situa- 
tion in  the  Church.  The  Church  itself  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  1st  century  was  a shifting  and  pro- 
grewive  institution,  and  their  duties  probably  underwent 
a corresponding  change  and  modification.  If  we  were 
to  be  guided,  for  instance,  by  the  office  in  which  we  find 
tile  " young  men"  (mwtc^oi)  engaged  when  the  dead 
bodies  of  Ananias  and  Sapphire  were  removed,  we 
should  say  that  they  performed  the  business  which  in 
the  present  day  would  devolve  on  the  inferior  attendants 
of  our  Churches.  I£  again,  we  were  to  judge  of  their 
character  from  the  occasion  in  which  we  find  them 
acting  os  stewards  of  the  Church  fund,  a higher  station 
would  be  doubtless  assigned  to  them  ; but  still,  one  not 
more  nearly  connected  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Word, 
nor  approaching  more  to  the  sphere  of  duty  which  be- 
longs to  our  Deacons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instances 
of  Stephen  and  Philip  prove,  that  they  were  from  the 
first  engaged  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  Minis- 
try, although  not  in  the  highest 

After  all,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  word  Deacon 
was  originally  applied,  as  its  etymology  suggests,  to  all 
the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  establishment. t But  the 
Apostles  having  from  the  first  a specific  title,  it  more 
properly  denoted  any  Minister  inferior  to  them, — any, 
however  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Between  these,  also,  there  soon  obtained  a distinction. 
If  we  suppose,  then,  that  the  Seniors , or  superior  class, 
were  distinguished  by  the  obvious  title  of  Elder  Deacons, 
(*>>««/? irr«/)04  liaxupet,)  the  generic  and  unappropiated 
term  “ Deacon"  would  devolve  on  the  remaining  class. 
And  thus  the  present  Order  in  the  Church,  to  which  that 
name  is  applied,  may  be  truly  asserted  to  be  Deacons 
in  the  Apostolical  and  primitive  sense  of  the  word  ; and 
yet,  nevertheless,  much  may  be  said  about  Deacons, 
both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  Fathers,  which  will  not  apply  to  them. 

Modeofap-  The  mode  in  which  the  present  appointment  was 
poiotmeot.  must  not  pasa  unnoticed.  The  Apostles  are  said 

to  have  called  to  them  " the  multitude  of  the  Disciples," 
to  have  specified  the  qualifications  for  the  office,  and  to 
have  ordained  them,  when  elected  and  presented  for  that 
purpose,  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The 
assembly  is  described  as  vested  with  the  power  of  Elec- 
tion, the  Apostles  with  the  office  of  Ordaining. 

General  But  of  whom,  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  genera] 
Assembly.  assembly  composed  ? Was  it  mode  up  of  all  the  Dis- 
ciplea  who  chose  to  attend  and  vote ; or  of  certain, 
whose  privilege  or  duty  it  was  to  represent  the  whole 
body  ? The  literal  import  of  the  Greek  favours  the 


• Li*d  Anton.  Mu  ration  AnhqnitaU*  Ttahcm  medn  am,  tom.  Hi. 
p 571.  A l*o  Du  Cange,  La  Glosaar.  Laim  medd  wm.-  Wv,  Ihacvatia, 
Dtacotutei,  Diacomu. 

I Thaa  ibe  Apostles  on  this  very  occasion  are  represented  at 
•peaking  of  their  own  office  under  the  titles  of  Deaconahip,  “ 

M ri  M*  rj  AlAKONlAirw  Xiytm  So 

»1»0  SL  Paul  writes  to  the  Conmtkiane  (1)  ch.  sii.  *.4,  5, 

3*  JC«fw**kr«r.  wVi,  ri  it  irri  «r»«u«u » «*i  fcofln,*  A1AKONIUH, 
tlt>,  uJ  i murii 
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former  supposition  ; the  circumstances  of  the  case  itself,  Apottolie 
the  latter ; and  this  so  greatly  as  to  render  it  by  far  the  Afr: 
most  probable.  In  the  first  place,  that  there  should  be  ^beJei?*. 
cither  a place  found,  or  permission  granted,  in  Jeru&a-  . , . 

lem,  for  eight  or  ten  thousand  suspected  persons  to 
assemble,  and  unmolested  to  discuss  the  very  questions 
which  rendered  them  obnoxious,  is  very  improbable. 

Equally  improbable  is  it,  that  so  mixed  a multitude 
should  be  able,  under  any  circumstances,  to  transact 
business  such  as  this ; except,  iudeed.by  means  of  some 
miraculous  interference,  of  which  there  is  no  intima- 
tion. Some  other  meaning  then  must  be  sought  for  in 
this  expression,  “ the  multitude  of  the  Disciples;"  and 
why  should  it  not  mean  the  full  assembly  of  the  Disci- 
ples appointed  for  forming  such  assemblies?  Such  a 
phrase  would  not  be  more  harsh  and  unnatural  than 
when  we  speak  of  "the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in 
Parliament  assembled,"  applying  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
former  case,  to  the  representative  body  the  term 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  body  represented.* 

In  the  narrative  of  their  proceedings,  then,  what 
more  natural  than  that  these  should  be  called  " the 
Disciples,"  in  opposition  to  the  Apostles,  who  were 
likewise  present.  The  term  multitude  (rXfffnf)  may 
then  be  understood,  either  as  indicating  that  the  meet- 
ing was  a full  one,  or,  what  is  certainly  more  in  accor- 
dance  wilh  the  general  analogy  of  the  original  language, 
it  may  be  used  for  " the  great  body  of  the  Disciples," 
by  the  same  obvious  figure  of  speech  which  we  employ 
when  we  call  the  representatives  of  the  commonalty  of 
England  " the  Commons." 


* St.  t.uta,  in  describing  tbs  assembly  in  which  Matthias  was 
elected,  employs,  apparently  as  an  equivalent  phrase,  i fgAa#  rm* 
fuJrrir.  As  this  is  not  the  only  coincidence  of  expression  in  the 
two  parages,  and  as  the  forms  and  proceedings  described  likewise 
very  strikingly  correspond,  it  may  throw  some  light  on  both  to  place 
these  points  of  coincidence  in  a scheme  side  by  aide,  live  difference 
between  these  will  be  found  to  ante  out  of  the  circumstance  before 
noticed,  «•»*.  the  absence  of  inspired  wisdom  from  the  one,  and  its 
presence  in  the  other. 


I.  Election  of  Mntthtat. 

1.  'Aiwr«i  tlirpi  »»  ft'urf  rmr 
futlnrmt. 

2.  eJwii i.U,  Hat*',. 

3.  Au  vw  rimtiliwi  ntu* 

».  r.  X.  /Ufrmf*  r5»  Mf 
rm*un  irrti,  yttuint  rn  nui* 


II.  Election  of  the  5ms  Deacon*. 

1.  n^trsaliini^iMi  ]i  tl  Dim 
ri  vXShi  rmt  ftnlrrmt. 

2.  Eren  •Iitf*'- 

3.  'Eviriilfw/l  (Jr  ,g 

IftZt  u£v«i>i><  Iren, 

*.  r.  X.  uwtwimi  lev  rit 


t»»  rtrrmf 

4.  Ksi  iamrmt  Ji*». 

5.  rir.r 

6.  *£)**«>  MXiftrt  irri*  s.  r. 

A.  ami  s #*»eal  ran 


emrrnt. 

4.  Ka  igaigaw*— I,  trrarai 

Iwviti  ri*  mrtrrtXmt, 

5. 

6.  'XariAun  mvti'i  rit  vt Jfmt, 


In  the  proceedings  of  the  two  astern  Mir*  the  only  material  difference 
is  in  the  last  point.  In  Matthias's  case  no  laying  on  of  hands  is 
mentioned,  because  lb*  Holy  Ghost  not  having  then  been  civeo.  (or 
we  ahould  perhaps  rather  say,  the  gift  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost,; 
this  sign,  whereby  it  was  afterwards  communicated,  would  have  been 
a mere  empty  form.  What  in  other  ordinations  was  effected  by  the 
Hying  on  of  the  Apostles'  bands,  in  Matthias's  was  effected  by  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  with  a view  to  which 
it  » likely  that  hia  election  was  made  to  take  place  before  that 
event  Again,  in  the  election  of  Deacons  only  a single  office  was 
conferred,  and  that  they  held  from  God  the  Hely  Ghost,  or  his  Agents, 
who  as  such  laid  their  bands  on  them.  But  in  the  election  of  Mat* 
thiaa,  his  first  appointment  preceded  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit. 
Like  the  other  Apostles,  he  was  ordained  a witness  by  the  Lord  him- 
self, and  bis  ordination  by  the  Spirit  was  a subsequent  procedure. 
Thus, St. Paul  appear*  first  to  have  received  bis  Revelation  and  ApostJe- 
ahip,  his  appointment  os  Hlitncu  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  then,  after  a considerable  Interval,  the  imposition  of 
bands,  as  a servant  of  the  Church  and  a Minister  of  the  Spirit 
b b 
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§ Effect*  of  Stephen*  Martyrdom. 

It  was  obviously,  an  important  feature  in  the  Divine 
scheme,  that  the  Sceptre  should  depart  from  Judah  soon 
after  the  coming’  of  the  Messiah.  Had  the  Jews  con* 
tinned  to  possess  the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punish* 
merit,  an  effectual  check  must  immediately  have  been 
given  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  Even  as  it  was, 
the  Disciples  had  to  dread  every  thing  which  calumny, 
intrigue,  and  tumultuary  violence,  could  effect.  Im- 
prisonment, stripes,  and  menaces,  had  proved  of  no 
avail.  The  populace  thirsted  for  blood,  and  Stephen 
was  the  first  victim. 

His  death  was  preparatory  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  beyond  Jerusalem  and  Judsa.  In  exact  con- 
formity with  the  words  of  the  Son  of  God  to  Ilia 
Apostles,  “Ye  shall  be  my  Witnesses  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  all  Judtvu,  and  in  Samaria,  and  even  unto  the  ends 
of  the  world,”  His  Holy  Spirit  directed  the  course  of 
that  Light  which  He  was  dispensing.  To  escape  fur- 
ther acts  of  outrage,  all  the  Disciples  once  more  forsook 
Jerusalem  and  fled.  But  the  dispersion  was  not  as  on 
the  day  of  the  Crucifixion.  They  were  no  longer  com- 
fortless, no  longer  dispirited,  no  longer  ut  a loss  what 
to  do,  or  what  to  expect.  As  in  the  former  dispersion, 
the  Apostles,  and  it  may  be  some  few  besides,  remained 
in  Jerusalem,  whilst  the  Holy  Spirit  guided  the  flight  of 
the  others  through  " all  Jud<rn  and  Samaria.”  Philip, 
he  whose  name  appears  second  in  the  list  of  the  seven 
Deacons,  no  less  than  Stephen,  justified  the  wisdom  of 
his  appointment.  Samaria  being  already  prepared  for 
the  Gospel,  gladly  heard  the  Word  from  him.  Here 
the  far-fumed  Simon,  who  was  endeavouring,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  impose  on  his  countrymen  under  the 
pretended  character  of  the  Messiah,  if  not  converted, 
was  defeated  in  his  scheme  of  imposture.  Philip, 
however,  could  only  Preach  and  Baptize.  The  privi- 
lege of  receiving  some  extraordinary  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
as  a pledge  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  Church, 
that  that  unseen  Spirit  had  indeed  taken  up  its  abode 
with  them  and  within  them,  could  only  be  conferred  by 
an  Apostle.  Philip’s  Baptism,  no  doubt,  conveyed  all 
Die  beneficial  effects  of  Christian  Baptism;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  as  really  and  fully  communicated 
thereby,  as  if  it  had  been  performed  by  an  Apostle. 
The  descent  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  then, 
us  now,  unseen,  unfelt, — the  object  of  faith  only.  But 
while  this  doctrine  was  yet  strange  and  new,  some 
assurance  of  it  was  requisite,  in  order  to  induce  each 
believer  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Comforter  was  present 
to  Aim, — that  these  effects,  though  impalpable,  were  real. 
For  the  purpose  of  granting  this  sign  of  assurance  then 
to  the  Samaritan  converts,  Peter  and  John  were  sent 
to  them  from  Jerusalem.  The  form,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  consisted  in  the  laying  on  of  hands 
and  in  Prayer,  and  must  have  corresponded  to  our  pre- 
sent ceremony  of  Confirmation,  which  latter,  doubtless, 
arose  out  of  iL  As  the  Apostles  were  gradually  re- 
moved from  the  earth,  those  on  whom  their  perpetual 
ministry  devolved,  might  have  continued  this  temporary 
custom,  from  a view  of  its  expediency  for  other  pur- 
poses beyond  its  original  and  specific  one ; and  thus 
Confirmation  may  have  rightly  and  reasonably  retained 
a place  among  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  for  ever, 
although  the  <ugn  of  Confirmation , to  which  it  owes  its 
name,  has  been  long  withdrawn. 

The  fact,  that  the  Apostles  only  could  impart  the  ex- 


traordinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  serve  to  guide  Apostotie 
us  in  an  inquiry,  which  has  never  perhaps  been  satis-  A*e- 
factorily  concluded,  as  to  the  precise  time  when 
those  gifts  ceased.  For,  if  the  above  assertion  be  v , * ' m , 

tme,  they  must  of  course  have  ceased  with  the  genera-  Tim*  at 
tion  which  was  contemporary  with  the  last  of  the  Apos-  which  * ti- 
tles. If  St.  John,  then,  continued  to  the  close  of  life  to  tiyonUnvy 
exercise  his  Apostolical  power  of  imparting  the  Holy  Pfuce**e’1* 
Ghost,  his  life  being  prolonged  to  the  end  of  the  1st 
century,  tome  workers  of  Miracles  may  have  been 
found  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  lid  century,  but  we 
cannot  account  (on  Scriptural  grounds)  for  the  ex- 
istence of  any  beyond  that  period. 

That  the  Holy  Ghost  may  after  this  have  interposed, 
and  empowered  its  agents  to  perform  Miracles,  cannot 
certainly  be  denied,  any  more  than  we  can  now  pretend 
to  affirm,  that  the  same  power  will  never  again  be 
granted.  It  would  seem,  too,  from  the  writings  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian,  that  they  were 
familiar  with  the  exercise  of  such  a power  in  the  Church. 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Ncoc®sar®a,  who  lived  as  late  as 
the  Il(d  century,  received  the  title  of  Thaumaturgu* 
from  his  Miracles  or  pretended  Miracles.  And,  if  we 
may  credit  Ruffinus,  TTieodoret,  and  Sozomen,  there  were 
instances  of  well  attested  Miracles  later  than  his.  The 
earliest  positive  testimony  to  their  cessation,  perhaps,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Chrysostom,  especially  in 
his  XXXI Id  Homily  on  St.  Matthew.  In  this,  particu- 
larly, he  notices  and  answers  an  objection  urged  by  the 
Pagans  against  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,  on  the  ground  that  no  Miracles  were  per- 
formed. 

In  Homily  XLII.,  also,  he  suggests  the  reason  why 
this  power  should  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Church.  This  is  a species  of  evidence  which  out- 
weighs any  more  direct  assertion  to  the  contrary.  When 
we  read  accordingly  in  Augustin,  and  other  writers, 
that  at  the  very  period  when  Chrysostom  was  thus  wri- 
ting and  preaching.  Miracles  were  commonly  wrought 
at  the  tombs  of  the  Saints,  such  testimony  only  tends 
to  make  us  look  back  with  suspicion  and  distrust  on  the 
the  accounts  given  of  those  of  on  earlier  date,  and  to 
attribute  a similar  inaccuracy  and  rash  credulity  to  Ruffi- 
nus,  'Dieodorct,  Sozomen,  and  others,  which  is  proved 
against  Augustin  and  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

Indeed,  even  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Apostolical 
Era.  instances  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
mon, when  we  consider  the  true  character  and  probable 
intent  for  which  such  a power  was  lodged  for  a time 
with  the  Church,  and  put  to  ourselves  the  questions. 

Why  was  such  extraordinary  assistance  granted  for  a 
season,  and  then  withdrawn,  not  at  once,  but  gradually  ? 

Why  were  the  Apostles  themselves,  who  certainly  pos- 
sessed the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  a degree 
beyond  that  which  they  could  impart  to  others,  restrained 
in  the  exercise  of  them,  so  as  to  employ  them,  not  at 
their  own  discretion,  but  as  the  Spirit  moved  them? 

Philip's  labours  in  Samaria  having  been  superseded 
by  the  arrival  of  the  two  Apostles,  he  was  sent  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  meet  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  in  his  return 
from  Jerusalem  to  his  home,  and  to  baptize  him.  Who 
this  person  was,  and  whether  he  wag  afterwards  employed 
amongst  his  own  people  by  the  blessed  Spirit,  and  for 
that  purpose  converted  ana  baptized  thus  early  by  an 
especial  mission,  are  points  left  untouched.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  he  was  by  Religion  a Jew,  a 
Proselyte  of  Righteousness,  and  not  merely  a Proselyte 
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Hittory.  of  the  Gate,  for  to  this  latter  description  of  persons  the 
Church  was  not  yet  thrown  open.  That  he  was  so, 
appears  both  from  his  being  found  by  Philip  busied 
with  a passage  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  also  from 
the  very  remarkable  circumstances  which  afterwards 
attended  the  conversion  and  Baptism  of  Cornelius. 

§ Conversion  of  Saul. 

The  Holy  Comforter  rendered  the  murder  of  Stepheu 
subservient  in  another  way  to  the  furtherance  of  His 
great  work.  He  who  out  of  the  stones  of  Jeru- 
salem could  have  raised  up  children  unto  Abraham, 
chose  to  form  the  noblest  champion  of  Ilia  cause  on 
earth  out  of  its  earliest  and  bitterest  persecutor.*  The 
most  conspicuous  in  the  scene  of  law Icm  violence 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  was  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
Beyond  all  the  rest  he  had  distinguished  himself  iu 
searching  out,  and  finding  grounds  for  imprisonment 
against  those  Christians  who  still  lurked  in  Jerusalem. 
Having  exhausted  his  misguided  zeal  there,  he  departed 
for  Damascus  with  a sort  of  inquisitorial  commission 
from  the  High  Priest.  It  was  on  his  journey  thither, 
that  his  miraculous  conversion  took  place.t  Although 
the  details  of  that  signal  event  must  be  familiar  to  all, 
and  although  the  subject  has  been  often  thoroughly 
and  ably  discussed,  still  the  following  notices  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  many. 

Two  R*ve-  The  point  which  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  to  be  over- 
I at  ion*  fives  looked,  is,  that  this  first  Revelation  was  totally  distinct 
te  Saul.  jn  jta  object  from  that  which  Saul  afterwards  received 
lit.  Oo  hit  at  Jerusalem. J All  intended  by  the  first  was,  to  convert 
Conversion.  him  to  Christianity ; by  the  second  he  was  appointed  an 
Apostle.  That  he  immediately  began  to  propagate  the 
Faith  which  he  once  destroyed,  is  no  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. For  this  was  the  privilege,  if  not  the  duty,  of  all 
Christians,  as  it  had  been  before  supposed  to  lie  of  all 
Jews.  Besides,  although  not  yet  appointed  a Witneu,  he 
was  at  his  Baptism  “ filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and 
thereby  ordained  a Minister  of  the  Spirit.  Certain  it  is, 
that  although  after  his  conversion  he  began  forthwith  to 
preach,  and  preached  first  at  Damascus,  then,  perhaps, 


• Ha  dates,  is  his  Epistle  to  tha  Galatia**,  that f*  God  separated 
him  from  his  mother's  womb,  and  called  him  by  His  grace;*'  do 
which,  and  other  the  like  axnresaiona,  has  been  founded  the  doctrine 
that  the  salvation  of  every  individual  it  a matter  of  arbitrary  election. 
Bat  to  what  was  St.  Paul  *'  separated"  and  “ called  ?"  Clearly  not 
to  eternal  life,  but  to  a particular  station  of  duly,  which  be  Ailed 
with  the  mo*t  anxious  sense  of  extraordinary  responsibility,  lest,  as 
he  tells  us,  “ when  he  had  preached  to  others,  he  should  himself  be 
a cut  away." 
t a-  o.  35. 

J s.  d.  44,  or  according  to  some  38.  See  the  reason*  for  assigning 
the  farmer  date  is  note,  page  729. 


in  Arabia,*  and  then  again  at  Damascus,  even  ho  as  to  Apostolic 
endanger  his  life ; yet  on  his  going  ultimately  to  Jeru-  's* 
salem,  he  needed  the  introduction  and  assurance  of 
Barnabas,  to  remove  from  the  Apostles  their  suspicion  > , J 

of  him.  Possessing  as  they  did  the  gift  of  discerning 
Spirits,  this  could  hardly  have  happened  if  St.  Paul 
were  then  an  Apostle. 

This  will  be  more  apparent  from  a slight  considera- 
tion of  the  narrative  of  his  conversion.  He  was  struck 
blind  by  the  glorious  Light  which  shone  round  about 
him,  and  he  heard  and  answered  a Divine  voice,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  then  sate  the  Lord.  The  con- 
trary indeed  is  implied.  Now  his  appointment  to  the  ^ ^ ^ 
Apostlcship  is  described  by  him,  as  taking  ploce  in  a appoint, 
visible  interview  with  the  Lord,  with  God  manifest  in  m«nt  u 
the  flesh,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Again,  Aportle. 
Ananias  was  sent  to  him,  for  wliat  purpose  ? Not, 
surely,  to  appoint  him  an  Apostle : Ananias  was  not 
himself  an  Apostle,  and  could  not  therefore,  as  wc  sup- 
pose, confer  any  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
much  leas  the  greatest  of  those  gifts.  He  was  sent  to 
restore  his  sight,  and  to  Baptize  him.  This  is,  clearly, 
all  that  Ananias  was  commissioned  to  do,  and  ail  he  is 
represented  as  doing.  He  laid  his  hands  on  Saul,  and 
Saul  recovered  his  sight.  He  Baptized  him,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  on  him.  That  the  descent  was 
marked  by  the  peculiar  symbol  of  the  Comforter,  and 
consequently  conferred  on  him  gifts  of  the  highest  order, 
has  been  before  pointed  out,  us  an  inference  fairly  to  be 
drawn  from  the  sacred  records  of  bis  Ministry.  Ana- 
nias’s declaration  alone  may  be  token  as  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  fact.  " The  Lord  hath  sent  me  that 
thou  maysl  receive  thy  sight,”  and  “be filled  i oiih  the 
Holy  Ghost."  It  is  in  itself,  wc  say,  a strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  fact,  because  (independently  of  the 
consideration  that  he  did  possess  extraordinary  gifts) 
the  latter  expression  does  not  ever  seem  to  have 
been  extended  to  a communication  of  the  Spirit  by  the 
imposition  of  hands.  St.  Luke,  to  whose  writings  is 
U peculiar,  uses  it  from  the  first  only  on  those  occa- 
sions when  the  immediate  agency  of  God  is  his  sub- 
ject, e . g.  the  appointment  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
Baptism  and  manifestation  of  Christ.  Observing  this 
same  phrase  in  his  account  also  of  the  descent  of  tlic 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  his  sparing  use 
of  it  subsequently,  and  the  very  remarkable  occasions 
on  which  it  does  occur,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 


• Although  from  the  narrative  of  the  sfcii  taken  alone,  it  would 
appear  tb.it  be  want  immediately  from  Damascus  to  Jmiulcm,  jet 
by  comparing  the  passage  with  hi*  own  account  in  the  Gitlatuuia, 
it  i«  certain  that  be  went  first  into  Arabia,  returned  to  Damascus, 
then,  after  an  interval  of  throe  year*,  proceeded  to  Jerusalem.  Sea 
/let*,  cb.  ii.  compared  with  Galatiaa*,  cb.  L 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

APOSTOLIC  AGE.— PREACHING  TO  JEWS  AND  DEVOUT  GENTILES. 


PROM  A.  D.  41  TO  45. 


History.  § Convert  ion  of  Cornelia*. 

Hitherto  Ihe  Messengers  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Spirit  hod  been  sent  only  to  Ihe  Jews,  to  “ the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel/'  or  to  those  to  whom  they 
had  communicated  their  privileges  and  hopes.  Hitherto 
all  who  had  been  Baptized  were,  either  by  birth  or 
prosclytism,  members  of  that  Society  which  God  had 
set  apart  as”  His  own,"  had  elected,  sanctified,  taught, 
and  governed.  Meanwhile  the  divine  Dispenser  was 
preparing,  by  a bold  and  unexpected  innovation,  to  ex- 
tend His  sphere  of  operation.  Among  the  unsanctified 
and  unclean,  of  those  who  belonged  not  to  the  Mosaic 
covenant,  and  held  no  interest  in  its  promises,  a portion 
was  now  to  be  invited  on  equal  terms  into  the  King- 
dom of  the  Messiah. 

Saul  had  been  converted,  and  was  engaged  in  a 
course  of  duty  which  might  train  him  for  still  hardier 
efforts  in  his  peculiar  and  more  important  commission. 
By  his  removal  from  the  persecuting  faction  at  Jerusa- 
lem too,  “the  Churches  throughout  all  Judaea  and 
Galilee  and  Samaria/'  were  left  unmolested.  All  was 
ripe,  then,  for  the  counsel  of  God  to  take  effect. 

Tbe  con»«r-  In  one  sense  this  change  was  not  unexpected.  It 
non  of  the  had  been  too  often  and  too  plainly  intimated  by  our 
teen  ^r*-  ^or  His  Apostles,  at  least,  to  have  misunderstood 

dicieiTby  Him.  In  those  remarkublc  Parables  especially,  of  the 
Christ.  Great  Supper,  and  of  the  Labourers  in  tbe  Vineyard, 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  gradual  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  is  unfolded.  Nevertheless,  they  were  far  from 
comprehending  the  exact  import  of  these  hints  and  de- 
clarations. and  scein  in  this  instance,  as  on  the  snhject 
of  Christ’s  death,  to  have  received  them  in  humble 
faith,  expecting  still  that  some  unforeseen  method 
would  be  devised,  to  reconcile  the  truth  of  their  Mas- 
ter’s assertions  with  their  own  preconceived  views.  Few 
points  in  the  general  character  of  the  Apostles  is  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  this  uncertainty,  this  vague 
surmise,  with  which  they  received  bo  many  important 
objects  of  faith.  It  is  thoroughly  in  keeping,  not  as  a 
feature  of  Judaism  merely,  hut  of  human  nature;  and 
explains  to  us  why  our  Lord  so  often  repeated  His  ad- 
monition to  them  to  believe.  Belief  under  such  circum- 
stances formed  their  chief  trial  during  His  abode  on 
earth.  It  wan  the  trial  under  which  Judas  sank,  Peter 
wavered,  and  all  forsook  Him  and  fled.  Ill  fares  it  with 
the  Christian,  when  he  attempts  to  force  the  doctrine  of 
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his  Master  into  an  unnatural  accordance  with  prejudi-  Apostolic 
ces  however  sanctified.  A $«. 

So  it  was  then,  that  nothing  less  than  an  express  and 
particular  Revelation,  corroborated  by  a train  of  cir- 
cum  stances  equally  extraordinary,  was  found  requisite  Oeuiile* 
to  induce  the  Apostle  chosen  for  this  new  Ministry  to 
engage  in  an  enterprise  so  strange  and  revolting  to  the 
whole  Church.  Doubtless,  he  (and  so  also  the  Jews) 
conceived  that  God  regarded  with  some  difference  of 
favour  those  “ devout  Gentiles"  who,  having  forsaken 
idolatry,  worshipped  Him  in  Spirit  and  in  truth  ; but 
that  this  favour  should  be  so  far  extended,  as  to  make 
them  fellow-heirs  with  the  Israelites  of  the  promises  of 
the  Messiah’s  reign,  promises  which  they  had  ever  con- 
sidered as  peculiar  and  unalienable,  this  was  as  yet 
quite  incomprehensible. 

Up  to  this  period  in  the  History  of  the  infant  Church,  e,Hv  pr*>- 
we  may  observe  that  Peter  occupies  the  chief,  almost  luioenceof 
the  whole  attention  of  the  Sacred  Historian.  Whatever  Rt-  »« 
of  an  extraordinary  nature  is  to  be  done,  whatever  !|hC|j^^0"10 
implies  a more  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Holy  ,c  lslory‘ 
Spirit,  is  committed  to  Peter,  cither  alone,  or  as  the 
principal  agent.  It  is  he  who  first  rouses  the  drooping 
brethren  to  exertion.  It  is  he  whose  inspired  preach- 
ing on  Ihe  day  of  Pentecost  works  conviction  in  three 
thousand  souls.  It  is  he  who  passes  the  sentence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  Anunias  and  Snpphira,  whose  prayer 
is  made  effectual  for  the  lame,  the  palsied,  and  the  dead 
— whose  shadow  is  deemed  holy,  and  whose  very  gar- 
ments convey  virtue  in  their  touch.  It  is  Peter  who 
is  prominent,  and  first  in  every  gift  and  endowment  of 
the  Spirit,  and  in  none  more  thun  in  that  “ boldness" 
or  “ freedom  of  speech/’  ( vappyot «,)  before  the  people 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  was  an  especial  and  high 
characteristic  of  an  Apostle. 

One  cannot  help  perceiving  in  all  this,  and  in  the  fo 

attention  which  the  sacred  writer  has  directed  to  it,  that  tbu. 
some  object  must  have  been  intended  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  thus  selecting  for  a time  one  Apostle  for  re- 
peated communications,  instructions,  and  powers,  and 
also  in  leaving  a record  of  this  preference,  whilst  the 
contemporary  labours  of  the  others  are  scarcely  noticed. 

Peter  was  evidently  going  through  a course  of  disci- 
pline ami  preparation  for  his  peculiar  and  trying  office. 

It  was — or  wc  should  rather  say — it  might  have  been 
necessary  thus  to  accustom  him  to  the  frequent  instruc- 
tions of  the  Spirit,  iu  order  that  he  might  be  so  familiar 
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Il  after- 
ward* 

C«MM, 


And  it  attri- 
buted to  St. 
M, 


Revelation, 
•f  the  *d- 
mttsioi  of 
the  Devout 
Gentile*  to 
St.  Peter. 


with  the  heavenly  vision,  as  to  entertain  no  momentary 
doubt  as  to  its  reality,  however  much  the  import  of  its 
message  should  astonish  and  confound  him.  “ Rise 
and  go  with  them,  nothing  doubting”  because  / have 
sent  thee,  / the  voice  with  which  thou  art  familiar.  It 
might  have  been  requisite  for  the  better  assurance  of 
the  Church,  that  the  Apostle  had  not  been  deluded,  that 
they  should  be  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  the  chief 
agent  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  great  worker  of  Miracles. 
With  their  strong  disposition  to  revolt  against  the  unex- 
pected turn  which  the  New  Dispensation  was  taking, 
it  might  have  been  necessary  that  he  who  was  the  agent 
in  so  unpopular  a work,  should,  by  this  course  of  emi- 
nent Ministry,  and  especially  by  acting  as  the  main- 
spring in  tile  regulation  of  such  affairs,  as  were  left  to 
their  uninspired  decision,  acquire  an  authority  and 
weight  of  official  character,  which  might  of  itself  re- 
press or  soften  down  the  spirit  of  murmuring.  That 
all  this  might  have  been  requisite,  the  event  proves. 
For  although  it  was  Peter  who  converted  the  first  Gen- 
tile convert ; although  he  pleaded  in  his  defence  an  ex- 
press Revelation ; although  that  Revelation  had  received 
a counterpart  in  a vision  to  the  Devout  Gentile,  who 
was  to  be  the  first  fruits  of  his  Order ; although  the 
Holy  Spirit  bad,  as  it  were,  reproved  his  backwardness, 
by  descending  before  Baptism  on  the  destined  convert*: 
still,  on  this  subject,  there  long  lurked  in  the  bosoms  of 
tile  elder  members  of  the  Church  a stubborn  and  im- 
placable feeling.  This  ill  suppressed  jealousy  ot  length 
showed  itself  in  the  disputes  at  Syrian  Antioch,  concern- 
ing the  conformity  of  these  converts  to  the  Jewish  Law, 
and  subsequently  so  for  prevailed  over  the  firmness  of 
their  own  Apostle,  as  to  subject  him  to  the  well  known 
rebuke  of  SL  Paul. 

Some  few  circumstances  attending  this  opening  of 
the  Gospel  commission  to  the  Devout  Gentiles,  will  be 
now  considered.  At  the  same  time,  in  confirmation  of 
the  remarks  which  have  just  been  made  on  the  prepa- 
ratory discipline  of  Peter  for  this  work,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  with  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  all  that 
exclusive  or  peculiar  regard  to  him  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Act*  ceases.*  Henceforward  he  is  not  represented 
as  forming  a more  prominent  feature  in  the  scene  than 
others.  The  object  of  his  having  been  made  to  do  so 
was  accomplished,  and  with  the  same  view  the  remain- 
der, and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Act*  is  occu- 
pied with  St.  Paul.  In  his  Ministry  was  henceforth 
developed  the  Mystery  of  Godliness,  to  trace  the  progres- 
sive stage*  of  which  is  the  main  object  of  St.  Luke's 
history.  Merely  judging  from  the  result  of  their  col- 
lective Ministry,  we  know  that  the  other  Apostles  and 
Ministers  of  the  Spirit  must  have  been  actively  engaged, 
each  in  his  own  course  of  duty  ; but  St.  Paid's  line 
was  the  main  road  in  the  course  of  Christianity,  into 
which  St.  Peter's  gradually  widened,  and  to  which 
therefore  the  brief  Historian  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  pro- 
gressive dispensation  naturally  and  judiciously  confined 
the  residue  of  his  narrative. 

It  was  asserted  that  St.  Peter,  at  the  time  he  was 
sent  to  the  Devout  Gentiles,  had  no  more  intimation 
than  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  that  the  Gospel 


* Hi*  imprisonment  it  indeed  tubwqurntly  recorded  in  full  detail, 

but  only,  it  would  seem,  in  order  the  more  folly  to  illustrate  the  effect 
at  hi*  new  commission  on  nil  parties.  Herod  imprisoned  him,  and 
designed  to  take  away  fat*  life,  because  be  saw  that  it  was  pteatmy  to 
th*  Jttr*. 


was  ever  to  be  preached  to  the  Idolatrous  Gentiles  also.  Apnefolie 
It  may  be  observed,  that  Cornelius  is  particularly  de-  A?*; 
scribed  as  a Devout  Gentile,  “ who  feared  God  with  all 
his  house.”  The  representation  under  which  he  was  an-  ° o#vos,*B 
nounced  to  Peter,  is  that  of  “ a righteous  man,  and  one  Ocatil«*. 
who  feared  God,  and  could  appeal  for  his  character  to 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,**  (jMprvpovfuno*  inrv 
ok* v ri  t'Orom  t*»  ’loidorwf.)  Peter,  knowing  all 
this,  and  having  communicated  personally  with  the 
good  Centurion,  yet  prefaces  his  address  to  those  as- 
sembled in  his  house  by  saying,  “ that  he  had  hitherto 
considered  such  aa  him  shut  out  from  communion  with  * 
God’s  people,  but  that  God  having  declared*  the  con- 
trary, by  telling  him  to  call  no  man  common  or  un- 
clean, he  had  come  to  them  without  scruple.  This 
shows  that  he  understood  his  Revelation  as  intended 
only  to  remove  the  barrier  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Proselyte  of  the  Gate,  or  mere  believer  in  Jehovah. 

That  he  certainly  considered  the  extension  as  proceed- 
ing no  further,  may  be  made  more  clear  from  the  words 
which  he  exnhingly  uttered  on  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  Cornelius  and  his  household — words  spoken 
in  the  rapture  of  the  moment,  and  therefore  the  more 
likely  to  convey  the  liveliest  impression  which  his  mind 
had  conceived  of  the  liberality  and  unrest rvedness  of 
the  Spirit's  dispensation.  **  Of  a truth,  I perceive  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ; but  in  every  nation  At 
who  fear*  God  and  work*  righleoutnt**,  i*  accepted  by 
Him.’*  This  unquestionably  limits  his  view  to  those  of 
the  Gentiles  who  had  already  renounced  Idolatry — in 
short,  the  Devout  Gentiles.  It  explains,  also,  in  what 
sense  he  had  understood  the  divine  communication  made 
to  him,  that  “ what  God  had  cleansed,  it  was  not  for 
him  to  call  unclean namely,  " that  in  every  nation  he 
who  already  feared  God,  and  worked  righteousness,  and 
he  only,  hod  been  cleansed  and  accepted  by  God.  With 
the  same  sentiment,  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  received 
his  statement  of  what  had  taken  place,  **  glorifying  God 
and  saying,  Why  then  God  hath  given  even  to  the  Gen- 
tile* repentance  unto  life.’’  In  this  sense,  then,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
to  be  spoken  of,  until  the  period  when  it  shall  appear 
that  the  Church  became  acquainted  with  the  design  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  offer  Baptism  to  the  Idolatrous 
Gentiles  also. 

Another  assertion  was,  that  on  this  occasion,  as  on  Visible 
one  of  the  greatest  moment,  the  Holy  Ghost  manifested 
his  descent  by  the  same  visible  signs  as  on  the  day  ofJj”,jr 
Pentecost  To  this  conclusion  we  are  led  by  remark- 
ing, first  in  the  narrative  of  the  event,  " that  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  on  them'*  and  was  “ poured  out  on  them;” 
expressions  which  could  only  properly  apply  to  the 
above  mentioned  extraordinary  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Again,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  involuntary  display  of  the  gift  of  tongues, 
that  gift  which  was  especially  denoted  by  the  visible 
symbol  of  “ tongues  of  fire.”  By  this,  no  doubt  God 
gave  now  the  same  proof  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  that 


* I*  there  iuit  some  probability  that  Cornelius,  a»4  th# 

Centurion  who*#  *ir-k  Kmiti  Jr* u*  hc-ilcd,  were  one  and  Urn  same? 
Several  points  in  the  bnef  description  of  the  latter  coincide  very 
closely  with  Cornelias’#  character  and  circumstance*  j r g.  that  he 
was  anxiously  cartful  of  his  household,  and  was  held  in  very  high 
estimation  by  the  Jews.  Otherwise,  too,  it  *rcau  strange,  that 
nothing  further  abould  have  bren  noticed  of  one  so  promising,  as  to 
receive  the  Saviour's  Pnuse,  “ 1 have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no  not 
ia  Israel'* 
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History,  the  Devout  Gentiles  were  called,  as  He  had  before  given 
*— ■ to  the  unbelievi ng  Jews,  in  favour  of  their  converted 
brethren.  '•  And  accordingly  those  believers  of  the 
Circumcision  who  had  come  with  Peter,  were  amazed 
at  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  having  been  poured  out 
even  on  the  Gentiles;  for  they  heard  them  **  speaking 
in  divers  tongues  and  magnifying  God."  Lastly,  St. 
Peter's  words  are  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  the  mode  of 
the  Spirit’s  descent  was  the  same  as  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, “ The  Holy  Ghost,”  said  he,  “ fell  on  them  as  on 
us  at  the  beginning,”  putting  no  difference  between 
them  and  us.  * 

It  was  further  observed  as  a solitary  instance  on  re- 
cord, that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the  candidates 
for  Baptism  before  the  ceremony  was  performed.  This 
strongly  confirms  the  view  already  taken  of  the  extra- 
ordinary manifestations  of  the  Spirit.  They  were  for 
confirmation  of  its  real  but  unseen  and  perpetual  de- 
scent, and  residence  in  the  heart  of  every  member  of 
the  Church  in  every  Age.  They  were  the  appropriate 
Miracle*  of  God  manifested  by  the  Spirit;  as  healing 
the  sick,  cleansing  the  lepers,  walking  on  the  sea,  rais- 
ing the  dead,  and  the  like,  were  the  miraculous  evidence 
of  God  manifested  in  the  fle&h.  And  accordingly,  when 
the  Apostles  healed  the  sick  and  raised  the  dead,  they 
did  it  by  virtue  of  their  appointment  by  Christ  as  His 
Witnesses ; but  when  they  exercised  the  gifts  of  “tongues,” 
of  “ Wisdom,”  &c.,  or  imparted  any  divine  powers  to 
others,  they  did  so  by  virtue  of  their  appointment  by 
tile  Spirit.  Thus,  the  one  class  of  Miraculous  evidence 
corresponds  to  the  other.  Nor  is  this  correspondence 
diminished  by  the  circumstance,  that  these  gifts  were 
also  the  means  whereby  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  and 
spread  Christianity,  but  rather  increased  thereby ; for 
a like  purpose  did  even  the  testimonial  Miracles  wrought 
by  our  Suviour  serve,  as  has  been  already,  we  trust, 
sufficiently  proved  and  illustrated. 

$ Foundation  of  the  Church  of  Antioch. 

This  second  period  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  dispensation 
does  not  require  that  we  should  pause  long  on  any  of 
the  transactions  which  it  embraces.  Whilst  the  conver- 
sion of  Cornelius  was  taking  place,  and  indeed  after 
Peter  had  made  the  Church  acquainted  with  the  new 
enactment  of  the  Spirit  respecting  the  Devout  Gentiles, 
those  Christians  who  were  scattered  abroad  still  con- 
tinued to  call  and  to  Baptize  only  Jews.  At  length, 
certain  converts  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  having,  doubt- 
less, heard  of  Peter  s revelation  boldly  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  obeyed  the  command  of  their  divine  Guide, 
in  attempting  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  also. 
Going  to  Antioch  of  Syria,  they  there  commenced  their 
labours ; and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them, 
and  a great  multitude  helieved  and  turned  unto  the 
Lord.”  On  tidings  of  this  being  brought  to  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  they  took  the  matter  into  their 
ChOTch°U  * own  hant*R’  an^  ffave  directions  for  the  formation  of  the 
founded  by  *****  Gentile  Church.  The  commission  was  intrusted 
B*rn*U*.  to  Barnabas,  although,  from  the  sacred  narrative,  it 
a.  o.  does  not  appear  under  what  precise  character  he  went. 
40.  Little  more  is  specified,  than  that  he  exhorted  them 
to  perseverance  on  his  arrival,  and,  (as  a reason  pro- 
bably for  bis  appointment,)  that  he  was  a good  man 
full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  description 


• Art*,  ch.  si.  r.  15 


might  merely  imply,  that  being  more  highly  and  fully  Ap-wndic 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  than  the  AP«- 
above  mentioned  Cyprian  und  Cyrenian  preachers,  he 
was  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  conversion.  But  when  D^out° 
we  also  read  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  already  GeniiUa. 
with  these,  and  that  the  work  prospered  greatly  under  '****v~m*' 
their  management,  this  could  hardly  be  the  reason. 

What  seems  more  likely  is,  that  they  had  no  Presbyter 
among  diem,  and  that  therefore  their  Church  esta- 
blishment was  incomplete  without  one.  Barnabas  then 
might  have  been  aent  to  them  in  that  capacity.  Beyond 
this,  wc  would  submit  to  consideration  this  question, 
whether  there  be  not  some  ground  to  suppose  that  he  Probably  u 
went  in  the  character  of  nn  Apostle  ? in  which  case  •»  Apostk. 
this  higher  office  might  supersede,  and  for  a time  render 
unnecessary,  the  inferior  one  of  Presbyter.  What  gives 
some  show  of  plausibility  to  this,  is  that  we  know  Bar- 
nabas had  the  title  of  Apostle.  If  appointed  as  such, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  that  appoint- 
ment, as  was  before  suggested,  must  have  taken  place 
at  a period  preceding  this.  Now  we  know  that  when 
Samaria  was  first  converted,  although  he  who  instructed 
and  Baptized  there  was  no  less  a person  than 
Philip  the  Deacon,  yet  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  sent 
thither  two  Apostles.  The  reason  for  sending  these 
has  been  explained.  It  was  because  none  but  Apostles 
could  confer  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and 
these  gifts  or  some  of  them  were  probably  granted  to 
all  members  of  the  infant  Church.  The  instance  of 
St.  Paul  regretting  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  visit 
the  Roman  converts  for  this  purpose,  was  noticed  in 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  On  so  im- 
portant a conversion  then,  as  this  at  Antioch,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  expect  the  same  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as  was  observed  in  the 
conversion  of  Samaria.  Finding  it  recorded  that,  as 
on  that  occasion  an  official  embassy  was  appointed  to 
Antioch,  we  naturally  expect  that  he  whom  they  sent 
(a:re<rrci\ak)  should  be  an  Apostle,  and  that  he  should 
be  sent  for  a similar  purpose  as  Peter  had  been  to  Sa- 
maria. In  Barnabas  accordingly  we  find  much  which 
renders  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  was  one, 
especially  if  viewed  in  connection  with  the  presumption 
arising  out  of  that  embassy.  To  all  that  has  been 
already  suggested,  in  accordance  with  tikis  view,  it  may 
be  added,  that,  for  no  reason  assigned,  Barnabas's  name 
always  precedes  Paul’s,  although  the  latter  was  equally 
proved  to  be  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  until  by  inflicting 
blindness  on  the  sorcerer  Elvinas  he  displayed  his  evi- 
dence, that  he  was  not  only  a Minister  of  the  Spirit 
but  one  bearing  a commission  also  from  the  Lord 
Jesus, — in  short,  an  Apostle.  Does  not  this  then  seem 
to  intimate,  that  up  to  that  period  Barnabas  was  treated 
as  Paul's  superior  ? Afterwards,  we  may  observe,  the 
order  is  not  reversed,  but  sometimes  the  one  name, 
sometimes  the  other,  takes  precedence.  Doubtless, 

Paul’s  is  thenceforward  more  frequently  placed  first ; 
but  this,  if  it  affect  the  argument  at  all,  only  renders 
the  circumstance  noticed  more  remarkable. 

Supposing  Barnabas  to  have  been  an  Apostle,  a 
reason  obviously  suggests  itself,  why  in  preference  to 
the  others  he  should  be  chosen  for  this  mission.  “ A 
Levite  of  the  island  pf  Cyprus,”  is  the  character  under 
which  he  is  first  introduced  to  our  notice.  Belonging 
then  to  the  numerous  settlement  of  Jews  in  that  island, 
he  was  naturally  fixed  as  the  most  proper  to  ApoRtolize 
converts  who  had  received  their  first  instruction  and 
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History.  Baptism  from  his  fellow-countrymeu,  perhaps  from  his 
v-^  friends  or  acquaintance.* 

| St.  Paur*  Revelation  and  Appointment. 

To  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  the 
first  Society  which  admitted  the  Gentiles,  as  brethren 
and  members  of  one  Chrutian  body,  we  may  reasonably 
attribute  the  second  burst  of  malignant  feeling  in  the 
Jewish  unbelievers  towards  their  believing  brethren. 
d.  At  their  instance,  Herod  put  to  death  James  the  bro- 
42.  ther  of  John  ; and  his  imprisonment  of  Peter,  with  the 
intent  to  execute  him  also,  is  said  to  have  been  done, 
because  he  observed  that  it  was  pleasing  to  the  Jews. 
Peter,  indeed,  would  at  this  time  be  naturally  the  chief 
object  of  their  vengeance,  and  could  have  escaped  from 
the  fate  which  they  had  prepared  for  him,  only  by  the 
interposition  of  God's  Angel.  On  his  deliverance  from 
prison  he  left  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  probable  all  the  other 
Apostles  had  already  done.  St.  Paul,  at  least,  when  he 
undertakes  to  show  the  impossibility  of  his  having  re- 
ceived his  instruction  from  the  other  Apostles,  instead 
of  what  he  asserted  to  be  the  case,  from  Christ  Himself, 
and  for  this  purpose  enumerates  his  several  visits  f to 
Jerusalem,  makes  no  mention  of  this,  which  the  course 


• Id  this  view  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  the  render  of  the  New 
Tenement  in  the  original  Greek  will  perceive,  that  of  the  two  rival 
rending*  given  to  v.  20,  ch.  xi.  of  the  *£aa.km(  has  been  adopted 
in  preference  to  “EXXtmred*.  Waving  to  ouch  of  the  question, 
u depend*  on  the  balance  of  authority  between  the  manuscripts, 
the  circumstance*  of  the  record,  and  the  cootext  itself  plainly  deter- 
mines the  former  to  be  genuine.  For  the  opposition  expressed  by  the 
particks  pn  and  h indicate  that  the  Cyprians  and  Cyreniaot  were  not 
doing  what  the  dispersed  were  doing,  namely,  preaching  to  the  Jews 
alone  ; bat  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  were  preaching,  to  whom  ? Not 
U rut  "E iXuHvrii,  for  they  were  Jcut,  and  to  them  by  the  dispersed 
the  Gospel  had  been  preached  aa  in  tbe  case  of  Philip,  bat  wfn  tm* 
*EAX*m* — to  tbe  Gentiles,  namely,  the  Devout  Gentiles 

Among  the  circumstance*  which  confirm  this,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
pus  over  tbe  notice,  that  at  Antioch  the  disciples  were  first  called 
Christians.  Why  such  a record  should  be  left  by  the  inspired  Histo- 
rian, why  it  should  appear  just  there,  and  it  should  have  been  wanted 
and  coined  just  then,  are  questions  which  will  be  naturally  answered 
by  reference  to  the  event  which  bad  lately  and  only  now  taken  place. 
Tbe  wotd  Christian  ia  obviously  Latin,  and  the  Homan  language  was 
now  to  widely  spread^  that  whether  the  Gentile  converts  were  natives 
of  Rome  or  not.  the  invention  of  the  term  by  them  U likely.  Its  use 
by  the  Jewish  Christian*  too  would  be  natural.  Before  any  Gentile 
Christian*  had  been  made,  the  “ believers”  were  only  a sect  of  the 
Jews.  But  when  these  Gentiles  were  added,  the  strange  admixture 
seemed  to  call  for  some  associating  name,  to  denote  that  these  last 
were,  in  common  with  the  others,  member*  of  the  believing  body — some 
term  eras  now  requisite  to  clam  together  the  converted  Jews  with 
the  converted  Gentiles.  The  word  Christian  was  expressive  of  the 
doctrine,  that  “ there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek : 
for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him.” 

f St.  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  appears  to  have  vuitod  Jerusalem 
five,  or  perhaps  six  tunes. 

I.  After  hie  return  from  Arabia  to  Damascus,  at  which  time  he  was 
introduced  to  Peter  and  James  by  Barnabas.  See  yfcti,  ch.  ix.  v.  27, 
28,  and  Gal  at.  ch.  i. 

II.  When  he  and  Barnabas  were  sent  from  Antioch  with  tbe  con- 
tribution. No  Apostle  was  then  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  management 
of  affairs  was  left  to  the  Elder*.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  he 
probably  received  bis  Revelation  in  the  Temple,  a a mentioned  in 
1 Corinth,  ch.  xii.  This  visit  is  omitted  in  his  EptsUe  to  tbe  Galatwu. 
S re  AeU,ch.  xi.  v.  30. 

III.  On  his  return  from  his  first  Apostolical  Journey,  when  he  went 
with  Barnabas  to  consult  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  concerning  the 
obligabou  of  the  Mosaic  Law  on  the  Gentile  Christians.  It  was 
daring  this  visit  that  he  communicated  “ his  Gospel”  privately  to 
Peter,  and  James,  and  John.  See  .lets,  ch.  xv.  and  Galat.  ch.  ii. 

IV.  When,  in  fulfilment  of  a Vow  made  at  Onchram,  he  went 
from  Ephesus,  and  returned  after  a very  short  stay.  Avta,  ch,  xviii. 
v.  22. 

V.  This  was  at  tbe  close  of  his  third  Apostolical  Journey,  when  he 


of  argument  required,  had  there  been  at  that  time  any  Apostolic 
one  Apostle  at  Jerusalem.*  A**\ 

Trifling  as  the  circumstance  is,  it  becomes  important  ,0  j**, 
when  connected  with  the  evidence  of  Paul's  immediate  Drroot 
and  Apostolic  Revelation.  How  it  hap|>ened  that  he  Gentiles, 
should  go  to  Jerusalem  at  that  particular  juncture  will 
be  readily  recollected.  Soon  after  Barnabas  had  been 
sent  to  preside  over  the  Church  of  Antioch,  he  went  to 
Tarsus,  and  brought  back  with  him  Saul  as  his  coadju- 
tor. Tradition  reports,  that  they  were  educated  together 
under  Gamaliel,  which,  if  true,  accounts  for  the  friendly 
office  which  he  had  previously  performed  in  introducing 
him  to  Peter  and  James  ;t  a*  well  as  for  his  now 
choosing  him  to  be  his  associate.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  joint  labours,  the  disturbances  to 
which  we  have  been  adverting  occurred  at  Jerusalem. 

Among  those  who,  together  with  the  Apostles,  with- 
drew from  the  scene  of  danger,  were  very  probably  the 
Prophets,  who  then  made  their  appearance  at  Antioch, 
and  gave  notice  of  a famine  which  was  to  take  place 
throughout  Jucfrea.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
to  Jerusalem  a contribution,  which  was  in  consequence 
raised  and  sent  as  a provision  against  the  season  of 
distress,  that  Barnabas  and  his  companion  went  thither. 

They  went  accordingly,  not  commissioned  to  the  Apos- 
tles— uor  to  the  Apostles  and  brethren — but  only  to 
the  Presbyters.  The  Apostles  were  absent,  and  the 
Presbyters,  or  those  who  represented  the  Disciples  at 
large,  were  all  who  composed  the  assembly. 

During  this  visit,  then,  of  Saul  to  Jerusalem,  he  re-  Revelation 
ceived  that  Revelation  which  was  hitherto  wanting  to  Su 
complete  in  him  the  character  of  an  Apostle.^  Falling 
into  a trance  in  the  Temple,  he  was  permitted,  like  the 
other  Apostles,  to  be  an  " Eye-witness  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion," to  see  his  Lord  and  his  God  manifested  in  the 
flesh  ; and,  like  the  rest,  to  receive  from  Jesus  Himself 
the  appointmeut  of  Witness,  and  the  powers  attached 
to  it.§  All  that  portion  of  the  Apostolical  character. 


went  up  to  keep  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  to  declare  openly  to  all  the 
Church  “ his  Gospel,”  or  his  mission  to  the  Idolatrous  Gentiles. 

VI.  Another  visit  he  perhaps  paid  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  Journey, 
after  his  first  Imprisonment  at  Home.  At  least,  from  the  concluding 
verses  of  hi*  Epistle  to  the  Heirewt,  be  appear*  when  he  wrote  it  to 
have  been  os  the  point  of  doing  so. 

* See  the  first  and  second  Chapters  of  hi*  Epistle  to  the  Galatuma. 
Hi*  statement  there  is,  that  he  could  base  had  no  opportunity  of  being 
instructed  by  the  Apostle*,  because  on  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  be 
only  saw  two  of  them,  and  that  for  fifteen  days,  and  no  more  ; and, 
when  again  he  was  fourteen  years  afterwards  ia  their  company,  he 
was  employed,  not  in  r renting,  bet  cvmmiorieatvtf  his  reveution  to 
them.  The  account  in  the  AcU  agrees  with  this,  but  then,  between 
these  (wo  visits,  occur*  the  one  in  question  ; and,  if  he  had  found 
any  Apostle*  at  Jerusalem,  hi*  argument  «u  of  course  open  to  the 
objection  — How  do  we  koow  that  the  borrowed  information  may  not 
then  have  been  received  ? 

t Only  to  these,  by  bis  own  account,  (aee  Gn/at.  ch.  i. ;)  and,  accord- 
ingly, be  asserts  that  after  that  first  visit  he  was  still  unknown  by 
face  to  tbe  Churches  of  Judaea. 


1 'flirt  rw  Ifoun,  mu  hmrortu  faro*  la  r$Z  rrtpo.rn  nSrrto.  *Ori — 
•fVe  pMfrtH  *(*t  v«i«f  drfsMFrav,  *»  Im«m«  f.tvrmi 

| The  period  when  this  took  place  is  not  distinctly  marked  in  the 
New  Testament ; tad  it  it  generally  referred  to  the  first  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem. Hut  direct  testimony  being  wanting,  it  ia  surely  more  natural 
to  assign  it  to  the  visit  which  immediately  preceded  his  formal  appoint- 
ment by  tbe  Church  at  Antioch,  and  his  entrance  on  tbe  course  of 
duty,  *ith  a view  to  which  the  Revelation  was  made.  This,  too,  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  train  of  argument  which  he  adopts  in  his 
Epistle  to  tbs  Golntiatu,  and  to  which  Silurian  ha*  already  been 
made.  If  he  professed  to  have  received  bis  Gospel  during  the  fifteen 
days  of  bis  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  It  might  have  been  supposable,  at 
least  by  his  objectors,  that  it  came  from  Peter  and  John,  sod  not,  u 
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which  it  was  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  confer,  had 
been  previously  bestowed  on  him.  He  had  now  all  the 
endowments  of  an  Apostle,  and,  thus  qualified,  he  re* 
turned  with  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  ready  to  enter  upoit 


he  1— rrti,  from  Jesu*  Christ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  all  the  Apostles 
from  the  scene,  even  this  slight  ground  for  suspicion  was  removed. 

It  it  somewhat  surprising,  by  the  way,  that  any  doubt  on  the 
■abject  of  Paul's  ApostUsbip  should  have  existed,  considering  that  an 


the  work  witli  which  the  third  Period  of  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  dispensation  commences.  John  (better  known 
by  the  name  of  Mark,)  accompanied  them. 


Apostle  wu  known  by  ao  unequivocal  a mark  at  the  possession  of 
superior  miraculous  pouer.  On  this,  accordingly,  he  ultimately  rests 
his  claims,  and  prevails  over  the  jealous  attempt*  of  his  rival*  and 
enemies — Surprising,  we  «ay,  but  it  is,  after  all,  quite  consistent 
with  the  waywardness  of  nan’s  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

APOSTOLIC  AGE.— PREACHING  TO  JEWS,  DEVOUT  GENTILES,  AND 

IDOLATERS. 

MINISTRY  Or  ST.  PAUL,  PROM  A.  B.  45  to  67. 


I.  APOSTOLICAL  JOURNEY,  a.  d.  45  to  52. 

ROUTS. 

Antioch  In  Syria  . Sdeucia;  Salamia  ; Paphoi  ; Perga  in  Pamphytia  ; Antioch  in  Flaidia;  Iconium;  Lplra  ; Derbe;  I.yttra  again  ; leoniom 
again ; Piaialia  again ; Perga  again , Attaiia ; Aolioch  in  Syria,  (second  lima ;)  Avnacia , Samaria , Jernaaietn ; Antioch  in  Syria, 
(third  tint.) 

II.  APOSTOLICAL  JOURNEY,  a.  o.  53  to  56. 

ROUTS. 

Seat  of  Syria  I Cilicia;  IVrbe;  l.yatrn ; Iconiamj  Ptnygia;  Galatia;  Trona ; Samothncia  ; Neapolia;  Philippi;  Amphipolil;  Apollon  at 
Theacalonica ; Bai.a;  Athena;  Corinth;  Ccnchm ; F.pheeaa;  Cerana;  Jerusalem  ; Antioch  io  Syrini 

III.  APOSTOLICAL  JOURNEY,  a.  d.  55  to  60. 

ROUTE. 

Galatia ; Phrygia;  Kphetua;  Ana;  Eph««iat  (wcond  time;)  Trow;  Mac*loaia;  Grwce ; Corinth;  Macedonia,  Second  rime;)  Philippi, 
Tro«t  (Kcond  time;)  Aa*o.j  Mitylcnc ; Chioa;  Samoa;  Trogyllium;  Milelua,  {ia  Aria;)  C<x»;  Rhode* : Pataia,  fin  Lycia ;)  Tvre- 
rtdvioaia ; Cnsarca ; Jerusalem.  J 7 * * 

IV.  APOSTOLICAL  JOURNEY,  a.  d.  63  to  66. 

ROUTS. 

Aniipatm;  Cmuttt,  Sidon;  Myra;  Fair  Havana-  MdiU;  Syracuse;  Rhfgium ; Puteoli;  Appii  Fonun ; Three  Taveros ; Rome:  Italy 

Spain  ; Crete  ; Jerusalem ; Antioch  io  Syria.  1 9 

V.  APOSTOLICAL  JOURNEY,  a.  d.  66  to  67.  ' ^ 

ROUTE. 

Colnsve  ; Philippi ; Nicopoli*  in  Epirus;  Corinth  ; Trots;  Miletum  io  Crate;  Rome 


History.  The  return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch  was 
v-w  followed  by  their  formal  mission  to  the  Idolatrous  den- 
tiles.  And  here  we  cannot  but  observe  how  carefully 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  declared,  in  its  dealings  with  the 
early  Church,  that  from  the  first  its  operations,  a a 
guide  and  governor,  were  twofold  ; that  it  exercised  an 
occasional  and  extraordinary  authority,  by  means  of 
visions,  and  sundry  forms  of  Revelation,  inspiration, 
and  endowment ; and  also  a permanent  authority,  un- 
accompanied  by  extraordinary  signs,  by  means  of  the 
Church  as  a body,  which  Church  was  and  is  its  Temple. 
Thus  the  intercourse  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  Christians, 
as  a Society,  was  not  unlike  its  intercourse  with  them 
as  individuals.  Of  the  Church  it  required  certain  es- 
tablished forms,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  prayer,  and 
fasting,  and  to  these  attached  its  ordinary  operations. 
These  were  indispensable  to  its  authority,  and  of  per 

▼01.  X. 


petual  obligation,  whatever  further  extraordinary  acts  ApoaUic 
were  manifested.  Notwithstanding  that  Barnabas  and  Age. 
Saul  had  been  appointed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gen-  PnachiofT 
tiles  by  an  especial  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  * J**‘» 
it  was  necessary,  we  find,  that  some  further  grace  should  q'o!SL 
be  imparted,  some  further  sanction  given  to  them,  which  and  ’ 
could  only  be  conveyed,  according  to  the  system  of  the  Molum. 
Spirit's  Dispensation,  through  certain  forms  and  cere-  v— ^ 

monies  of  the  Church.  Without  these  forms  the  Church  Se^rttio® 
bad  no  power  to  confer,  and  the  individuals  were  inea-  MdSaunb* 
pable  of  receiving,  a portion  of  the  Spiritual  endow-  ImtoScm 
ment.  by  the  Spirit 

The  mode  in  which  grace  was  conferred  on  indivi- 
duals, was  analogous  to  that  in  which  authority  was 
given  to  the  Church.  It  mattered  not,  what  extraordi- 
nary gifts  were  bestowed ; as  Christians,  as  Rtdeemtd, 
they  were  obliged  to  be  formally  Baptized,  The  extra- 
h c 731 
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History.  ordinary  gifts  of  Ihe  Spirit  descended  on  them  ns  agent* 
v — v — J and  instrument*, employed  for  the  general  welfare;  the 
ordinary  gifts,  ns  objects  of  Regeneration  and  Redemp- 
tion, and  for  their  individual  welfare.  Many  individuals 
are  conspicuous  in  both  kinds  of  endowment,  and  so  it 
wns  with  the  Church  itself.  There  was  an  ordinary 
grace  or  authority  in  it,  which  it  exercised  by  means  of 
stated  forms,  and  independently  of  all  extraordinary 
manifestations.  And  ever  as  occasion  required,  that 
same  divine  Person,  who  dwell  in  it,  and  from  whom 
the  authority  proceeded,  gave  some  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  his  government.  In  both  eases,  what  was  occa- 
sional has  passed  away,  what  was  regular  and  continual 
still  remains. 

We  are  aware  that  these  assertions  are  liable  to  two 
questions,  and  that  he  who  makes  them,  must  l>e  pre- 
pared to  answer  both. 

The  first  is.  How  do  we  know,  that  there  was  in  the 
early  Church  a secret  and  regular  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  exercised  in  these  outward  forms  ? 

Secondly,  How  do  wc  know,  that  it  did  not  cease 
with  the  extraordinary  operation  ? 

Holr  The  ca<ic  now  °®yr*ng  it**lf  for  consideration,  namely, 
Chou  cob-  the  appointment  of  Burnabas  and  Saul,  is  one  of  several 
»*yed  uadav  which  furnish  to  every  candid  mind  a sufficient  reply  to 
particular  the  first  question.  The  bare  circumstance,  that  the  forms 
0fm*'  of  fasting,  laying  on  of  hands,  and  prayer,  were  observed 

even  with  persons  “full  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  and 
already  called  to  he  Apostles  of  the  Lord,  is  a strong 
ground  of  presumption  that  such  was  the  case.  Rut 
the  terms  of  the  narrative  render  it  yet  stronger, 
“Then  having  fasted  and  prayed  and  laid  their  hands 
on  them,  dismissed  them ; They  then,  having  been  tent 
forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit ,”  tfc.  In  the  original,  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  sentences  is  perhaps  more 
forcibly  marked  by  than  by  the  English  illative 
conjunction  '*  then.”  Without  reference,  however,  to 
Grammatical  nicety,  no  one  can  read  the  sentences,  and 
attend  to  the  train  of  thought  running  through  them, 
and  through  the  whole  passage  to  which  they  belong, 
without  acknowledging  that  their  being  sent  forth  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  referred  to  the  ceremony  of  prayer,  &c. 
Nor  does  it  iftet  the  argument,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  specially  directed  the  Church  to  ordain  these  men. 
For,  that  this  was  only  a revelation  of  God's  will  and 
special  interference,  and  not  an  investiture  of  Power 
delegated  to  the  Church  is  manifest, — inasmuch  ns  the 
investiture  of  Power  had  already  taken  place,  and  the 
words  of  the  divine  message  contain  a reference  to  it 
as  already  in  force,  and  are,  indeed,  an  acknowledgment 
and  proof  that  it  was  so.  “The  Holy  Ghost  said.  Sepa- 
rate me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whercunto  I 
have  called  them.” 

The  next  question  was.  Supposing  this  ordinary  and 
indispensable  operation  of  the  Spirit  to  have  been  exer- 
cised in  the  Primitive  Church,  how  do  we  certainly 
know  that  it  did  notecase  with  that  which  was  extraordi- 
nary ? If  the  latter  was  given  as  a sign  of  the  reality 
of  the  former,  the  sign  being  removed,  w hat  proof  have 
we  now  that  the  thing  attested  exists  ? 

And  Mill  To  this  also  there  is  an  adequate  reply ; and  it 
ot>nUn»m  (u  depends  on  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  “ If  we  are 
b«  so  c assured  that  God  has  appointed  any  outward  forms  as 
,eT*d-  the  means  of  divine  grace,  divine  authority,  &c.,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  they  will  continue  effectual,  until 
God  has  annulled  the  appointment.”  If  instead  of  the 
ceremony  of  Baptism,  e.  g.  it  had  pleased  Him  to  appoint 


a pool  like  that  of  Bethcsda,  which  at  certain  seasons  AptwCr.tic 
should  he  troubled  by  His  Angel,  ami  that  all  who  had  A**, 
diseases  should  go  to  that  pool  on  these  occasions  to  ^•**un* 
bathe  for  their  recovery,  we  should  he  homid  to  rely  on  W 
the  efficacy  of  the  pool,  until  God  should  made  known  Oentibn, 
that  His  decree  had  been  unntilled.  In  the  case  of  Ihe  *»<* 
pool,  this  would  require  no  potiiive  sign  ; because  the 
effect*  being  tenable,  when  the  water  ceased  to  heal,  its 
failure  would  lie  of  itself  proof  that  God  had  ceased  to 
impart  a virtue  to  it  On  the  same  principle,  no  fonnul, 
no  positive  sign  or  revelation  wus  necessary  to  inform 
the  Church,  that  the  extraordinary  operation  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  power  of  working  Miracles  were  with- 
drawn. Their  failure  w as  itself  the  sign  that  God  had 
annulled  the  temporary  grant  But  as  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  Spirit  were  always  unseen  and  unfelt, 
the  only  indication  of  their  failure  and  cessation  would 
bo  a positive  revelation . Until  such  is  given,  we 
are  obliged  to  believe  in  them  as  a duty,  and  have 
as  much  reason  to  do  so,  as  to  suppose  that  tomorrow 
the  Sun  will  be  the  means  of  conveying  light  and 
warmth. 

We  may  perhups  have  somewhat  digressed  in  antici- 
pating a question  which  belongs  properly  to  a later 
period  of  the  History  of  Christianity;  hut  the  impor- 
tance must  plead  its  excuse  for  ho  early  an  introduction. 

To  discuss  it,  after  all,  as  fully  as  it  deserves  will  be 
hardly  compatible  with  our  plan  in  any  portion  of  the 
work  on  which  we  are  engagrd.  To  return,  then,  to 
Barnabas,  Saul,  and  their  assistant  Mark,  whom  we  lefl 
preparing  for  their  journey. 

Their  course  was  through  Cyprus  first,  (probably  on  Route  of 
account  of  the  connection  of  Barnabas  with  that  island,)  Birnaiutt 
thence  across  to  the  continent,  and  through  the  coun-  P*u!- 
tries  of  Pamphylio,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia.  As  thev  Murk  quits 
were  about  to  leave  Cyprus,  Mark  must  have  become  lhem 
more  alive  to  the  risk  of  the  enterprise ; for,  although 
thus  far  their  reception  had  been  gracious,  he  forsook 
the  Apostles  and  returned.  His  place  seems  to  have 
been  supplied  hy  Titus,  although  it  is  not  expressly  so 
Stated.  Adverting  to  what  has  been  already  observed 
of  the  office  of  Deacons,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Mark 
had  accompanied  the  Apostles  in  that  capacity,  and 
that  on  his  refusal  to  proceed,  some  one  would  be 
wanted  to  act  as  Deacon  in  the  performance  of  ihe 
Christian  Church  service,  wherever  there  might  he  an 
opportunity.  That  Titus  was  accordingly  sent  for- — 
possibly  from  Antioch — is  inferred  from  his  being  found 
in  their  company  nt  the  end  of  the  journey. 

The  mode  in  which  the  mission  was  conducted  was.  Their 
as  the  reader  may  recollect,  to  preach  first  to  the  Jews  method  of 
and  Proselyted  Gentiles,  and  then  to  the  Idolaters.  Pre4c*,’n*. 
Notwithstanding  this  marked  precedence  and  prefer- 
ence, all  their  persecutions  arose  from  the  former. 

From  the  Gentiles  (when  the  Jews  did  not  prepossess 
their  minds  against  them)  all  they  had  to  fear  as 
yet,  wras  a misapprehension  of  their  object, — lest  their 
Miracles  might  make  them  appear  to  the  multi- 
tude as  “ Gods  come  dowu  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
men.” 

Another  point  to  he  observed  in  their  proceedings  is, 
that  they  ordained  Presbyters  in  every  Church  on  their 
return.  So  brief  a Ministry  could  hardly  have  qualified 
any  of  the  new  converts  for  the  office,  unless  some 
Miraculous  interposition  of  the  Spirit  had  taken  place, 
such  as  was  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia — the  first  scene  of  Idolatrous  conversion. 
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§ Decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 


A • p*  Before  St.  Paul  renewed  his  labours  amon^  the 

Idolatrous  Gentiles,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Church 
of  Syrian  Antioch  to  proceed  with  Barnabas  to  Jerusa- 
lem, for  the  purpose  of  taking1  the  sense  of  the  Church 
there  respecting  a question  which  was  now  warmly 
canvassed  at  Antioch.  Peter's  mission,  as  was  ol>» 
served,  received  indeed  the  sanction  of  the  Judaizing 
Christian^ ; hut  their  old  prejudices  were  still  so  strong, 
as  to  make  them  expect  that  these  new  associates,  to 
whom  the  Apostles  had  opened  the  gate  of  Christianity, 
should  first  pass  through  that  of  Judaism.  They  ac- 
cordingly insisted  on  the  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch 
being  circumcised,  ami  made  to  conform  to  all  the  Jew- 
ish Law.  Jerusalem  being  still  the  residence  of  the 
Apostles,  and  therefore  the  chief  seat  of  Church  autho- 
rity, to  Jerusalem  was  the  decision  of  the  question 
referred. 

That  the  Decree  of  the  Christian  body  there  only 
related  to  the  Devout  Gentile  Christians  is  certain,  be 
cause  none  but  these  had  as  yet  been  admitted  into  the 
Church  of  Antioch.  What  confirms  this  is,  that  the 
Decree  was  obviously  framed  with  reference  to  their 
condition  as  much. 

Debate  (a  St.  Peter  spoke  first  in  the  assembly  which  had  been 

the  •***!«-  called  for  discussing  the  question,  and  declared  his  opi- 
ninn  to  be,  that  on  the  Gentile  party  the  Church  ought 
not  to  impose  a burthen  of  ceremonies  which  neither  the 
% Jewish  party  nor  their  fathers  could  l»ear.  St.  James 
supported  him  in  his  view  of  the  question,  and  proposed 
the  words  of  the  Decree,  in  a manner  which  shows  that 
he  fully  coincided  with  St,  Peter,  and  did  not  think 
that  he  was  placing  any  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  Gen- 
tile converts  which  they  had  not  borne  before  their 
conversion.  **  Wherefore  my  opinion  is  not  to  intro- 
duce any  thing  which  may  disturb  and  confound  those 
Gentiles  who  turned  to  God  ;•  but  to  command  them 
to  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  Idols,  and  from  forni- 
cation, and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood," — 
that  is,  to  command  them  to  observe  just  so  much  and 
no  more  of  the  Jewish  Law  as  they  had  observed  before 
Christianity  was  preached  to  them.  To  this  they 
would  hardly  object,  (as  the  Apostle  probably  means  to 
sav.)  because  in  every  port  of  the  world  the  Devout 
Gentiles  readily  consented  to  keep  these  few  observ- 
ances of  the  Jewish  Law,  however  unwilling  to  burthen 
themselves  further,  and  to  become  Proselytes  of  Righte- 
ousness. “ For  Moses  hath  of  old  in  every  city  those 


• This  U certainly  the  fore*  of  -rmfJ.  The  word 
expresses  that  confusion  of  thought  which  would  almost  eertainlvTiave 
heen  produced  in  the  mind  of  a convert  taught  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity tofelher,  as  two  distinct  systems.  He  was  in  danger  of 
considering  tivrin  both  necessary  and  both  coexistent,  rather  than 
successive  portions  of  the  same  Religion. 

Etch  as  it  was,  such  was  doubtless  the  impression  made  on  the 
miml*  of  matt;  for  the  1st  century  and  longer.  That  TertulHan,  e.g. 
considered  it  in  this  light  i*  more  than  probable,  from  his  character  of 
the  Collate.  f.'See  Ihulotftu  i nth  7VypAo.) 

This  non-interference  with  established  usage*  beyond  vrhat  wa* 
absolutely  necessary  was,  it  is  to  he  observed,  in  exart  conformity 
with  themrthod  ley  which  the  Jewish  Religion  had  been  established. 
The  Jews  had  been  allowed  to  retain  many  Egyptian  rites,  as  War- 
burton  points  out  in  his  1 Vth  Book  of  the  /Jrvsise  legation  { sad  henre, 
the  error  of  assigning  a Heathen  origin  to  several  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  Christian  Church,  which,  although  manifestly  resembling  Heathen 
ceremonies,  were  immediately  derived  from  the  Jews.  Some,  doubt- 
less, were  immediately  drawn  from  Gentile  practice*, but  not  all  which 
correspond  with  Heathen  ritts. 


who  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  Synagogues  every  Apostolic 
Sahlsath.''  Age. 

When,  therefore,  Paul  is  afterwards  represented  an  t(^,”1.c,J"^r 
distributing  this  sentence  or  opinion  of  the  Council  of  “ 
Jerusalem  to  the  several  Churches  through  which  he  Gentile^ 
passed  in  his  second  journey,  it  cannot  be  supposed  *nd 
that  he  intended  to  recommend  it  as  a rule  binding  on  Idolaters, 
the  Idolatrous  converts  also.  This,  indeed,  would  be 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  his  own  repeated  declare-  tioas  of  this 
tions  to  them  in  his  Epistles,*  and  is  not  implied  by  Decree 
any  statement  in  St.  Luke's  narrative.  It  may  he  even 
doubted  whether  St.  Paul's  preaching  to  the  Idolatrous 
Gentiles  was  at  that  time  known  generally  to  the 
churches  of  Judina,  or  to  that  particular  Council  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  was  proclaimed  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  they 
passed  through  Phunicta  and  Samaria  in  their  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  even  reported  to  the  Church 
there,  “what  things  God  had  done  to Uh  them." t But 
still  the  whole  account,  considered  ns  a whole,  looks 
very  much  ns  if  they  were  understood  by  all — by  all,  at 
least,  except  the  Apostles,  to  speak  of  the  Devout  Gen- 
tiles. That  there  was  a good  reason  why  St.  Paul 
should  not  yet  venture  to  give  publicity  to  his  mission, 
nobody  will  question,  who  considers  the  rancorous  per- 
secution which  assailed  him,  when  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, (for  the  first  time,  as  it  seems,)  became  acquainted 
with  it.  Possibly  for  this  very  reason  the  appointment 
took  place  at  Antioch,  and  not  at  Jerusalem.  His  own 
account  of  this  transaction,  too,  as  related  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  (ialatians.  is  expressly  that  he  told  the  secret 
privately,  and  only  to  Peter,  James,  and  John,  “lest 
by  any  means  he  should  run  or  hail  run  in  vain."  The 
narrative  of  the  Inst  visit  which  he  paid  to  Jerusalem 
tends  to  produce  the  same  impression.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  explaining  his  Ministry  to  the  Church,  in 
terms  which  strongly  indicate  that  the  whole  Church 
then  for  the  first  lime  understood  the  nature  of  it.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  particularly  recorded,  that  all  the 
Presbyters  were  present.  His  Gospel  is  then  more 
pointedly  declared  to  be  one  appropriated  to  him,  the 
details  of  It  are  given  one  by  one,  («b0*2»  Iratrrov,)  and 
the  assembly  glorify  God  as  for  some  new  and  marvel- 
lous act.  Then,  too,  it  is  for  the  first  time  thought 
necessary  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  to  which  his  mis- 
sion was  likely  to  expose  him  from  the  Jewish  party ; 
and  it  is  then,  indeed,  that  he  first  incurs  any  risk 
amongst'  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem,  although  the 
same  reason  had  long  been  operating  to  render  him  an 
object  of  deadly  hatred  to  Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians 
out  of  Palestine. 

And  bow  did  the  persecution  commence  ? Not  with 
the  Jews  residing  at  Jerusalem  ; but  alter  he  had  been 
almost  seven  days  in  the  Temple,  without  incurring  any 
suspicion  from  them,  " the  Jews  tchich  wen  of  Asm, 

(and  who  doubtless  recognised  him  as  the  person  they 
had  ofien  seen  preaching  to  the  Idolaters,  and  who  per- 


* Inter  ml.  Romans,  cli.  xiv.  v.  14,  u I known  and  am  persuaded 
by  the  Lord  Jeans,  that  there  ;»  nothin  ir  unclean  in  itself.’ ' I Corinth. 
c».  x.  v.  25,  " Whatsoever  is  sold  in  (he  shambles,  that  eat.  ask  in*  i*o 
questions  for  conscience  sake.”  Ibid.  v.  17,  “The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meat  and  drink.”  Colo*  cb,  ii.  v.  16,  “ I,*t  no  man  judge  vott  in 
meat  or  drink.”  1 77m  cb.  vi.  v.  4,  **  Every  creature  of  God  ia  food 
and  nothin*  to  be  refused,  if  it  he  recoiled  with  thanksgiving.” 
f Thia  and  the  like  expressions  may  be  noticed  in  reference  to  the 
distinction  pointed  out  between  tbc  Miracles  of  Jesus  and  thi»M  of 
Hit  Apostles. 

5c2 
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History,  haps  hud  before  this  assaulted  him,)  when  they  saw  him 
in  the  Temple,  stirred  up  ai!  the  people,  and  laid  hands 
on  him,  Crying- out.  Men  of  Israel,  help  : this  is  the  man 
that  teacheth  all  men  everywhere  against  the  People, 
and  die  Law,  and  this  place,”*  Ac. 

Objection  One  powerful  objection,  it  must  be  confessed,  bears 
answered,  upon  this  supposition.  If  it  be  correct,  the  most  im- 
portant act  of  the  hlessed  Spirit's  dispensation,  and  the 
% most  remarkable,  must  have  remained  a secret  from  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  (the  Apostles  being  excepted)  for 
fifteen  years.  Whether  the  well-known  want  of  ordi- 
nary methods  of  communication,  such  as  are  now 
familiar  to  us,  may  unduly  magnify  the  objection,  espe- 
cially as  that  want  must  have  been  peculiarly  felt  in  the 
intercourse  between  the  members  of  a poor  and  sus- 
pecied  sect  on  domestic  affairs,  the  reader  is  left  to 
consider.  However,  be  it  allowed  or  not,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  would  not  be  a solitary  instance  of  a 
strange  ignorance  in  one  part  of  the  Christian  Society 
of  it*  proceedings  elsewhere.  What,  for  instance,  could 
have  been  a more  interesting  subject  of  report  than  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul?  And  yet,  although  this  took 
place  almost  on  the  borders  of  Judoea,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Apostles  themselves  could  not  have  known  it  for 
certain,  when  after  an  interval  of  several  years  he  visited 
Jerusalem ; else  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for 
Barnabas  to  have  assured  them  of  it,  before  they  re- 
ceived him  to  their  confidence  and  fellowship. 

But,  whatever  was  the  information  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  respecting  the  admission  of  Idolatrous  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  the  Decree  of  the  Council  could 
not,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  have  been  intended  to 
apply  to  them  also.  The  Proselytes  of  the  Gate — the 
Devout  Gentiles — were  enjoined  to  observe  the  rules 
enumerated,  on  the  principle,  that  Christianity  did  not 
interfere  with  any  Civil  or  social  institution,  but  left 
the  members  of  all  societies  just  as  they  stood  originally. 
On  this  principle  it  was,  doubtless,  that  St.  Paul  circum- 
cised Timothy  and  not  Titus  ; and  on  the  same  principle 
the  Church  was  not  inconsistent  in  observing  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  as  appears  from  Acts,  ch.  xx.  v.  7,  and 
also  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  as  appears  from  Act*, 
ch.  xiii.  v.  14,  42,  and  ch.  xvi.  v.  13.  These  they  observed 
as  partial  adherents  of  the  Jewish  Society  ; and  accord- 
ingly when  J erusalem  waB destroyed,  its  rites  overthrown, 
and  the  nation  at  a nation  annihilated,  they,  as  well  as 
the  Jewish  Christian*  themselves,  were  released  from 
the  obligation.  Some  superstitious  observance  of  the 
Decree  indeed  long  existed  in  the  Church,  although  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  by  any  means  generally 
looked  on  ns  binding.!  Still,  its  directions  are  found  in 
the  decrees  of  more  than  one  Council,  \ and  arc  to  this 
day  regarded  as  a portion  of  Christian  Law  by  the 
Greek  and  /Ethiopic  Churches.§ 

Individuals,  too,  among  the  most  learned  and  clear- 


• ch.  xaii.  t.  27,  28. 

f Eutebii  Hitt.  Eccttt.  lib.r.e.l.  See  also  Justin  Martyr,  Dialog, 
cum  Trypho ; Origcn,  cos.  Cr/*w*,lib.  viii.  and  TcrtuUior-,  isrf  Uro rem, 
lib.  and  jipalof.  c.  9- 

1 fo»c.  0«ivr  ran.  2,  urf  $y».  TruU.  can.  67. 

$ In  like  manner.  w«  find  the  Eastern  Churches  in  the  lid 
renlury  *llcs>"g  the  example  of  Si.  John  and  St.  Philip  for  cele- 
brating Eaeler  on  the  day  of  the  Jewish  PaMover.  while  the  Western 
Churches  urged  the  practice  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Support  of 
iheir  observance  of  the  day  of  the  Hevurreetion.  The  question  «u 
not  *et  at  real  unlit  the  Decree  of  the  N icenc  Council  on  i lie  subject  j 
ami  evsn  then  some  refused  to  acquiesce,  and  were  on  that  account 
stigmatised  as  (Jumrtodcciaumi 


sighted  of  later  times,  have  maintained  its  perpetual  Apostolic 
authority, — Grotius  among  others.  That  the  introduc-  A8e: 
tion  of  one  Moral  rule  into  the  list  of  injunctions  might 
have  biassed  these,  in  their  view  of  it,  is  not  impossible.  DcvouT** 
In  rejecting  it,  they  seemed  to  be  annulling  not  only  Gentiles, 
the  precept  to  abstain  from  meat*  offered  to  idols  and  *nri 
from  blood,  but  that  also  which  forbade  Fornication,  ^bloUten.^ 
Lightfoot  accordingly  avoids  the  scruple  by  making  wither 
fornication  and  polygamy  synonimous.  And  that  the  tke  decree 
word  translated  ” Fornication  " should  embrace  under  U of  perm- 
its general  signification  polygamy  and  adultery  is  per-  tualautbo- 
haps  admissible,  but  that  it  should  be  applied  to  either  "*7- 
specifically,  is  more  than  can  be  proved.  In  truth,  all 
the  doubts  and  difficulty  may  be  traced  to  a false,  or 
rattier  an  indistinct,  view  of  the  true  character  of  the 
Jewish  Law,  of  which  this  was  after  all  only  a portion. 

As  the  observance  of  the  whole  Law  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Apostle  ill  the  case  of  those  Christians  who  had  been 
subject  to  it  before  their  conversion,  so  in  the  case  of 
the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  that  portion  of  it  which 
extended  to  them  received  a similar  sanction. 

The  Mosaic  Law,  it  is  well  known,  comprises  Moral 
commandments  and  ceremonial  rules  all  blended  toge- 
ther, not  only  in  the  great  bodv  of  Jewish  Scripture, 
but  even  in  the  Ten  CommnnJments  written  by  the 
finger  of  God.  The  command  to  keep  the  seventh 
day  as  Sabbath  is  there  found  side  by  side  with  those 
which  enjoin  love  to  God  aud  our  neighbour,  and  those 
which  prohibit  murder,  theft,  adultery,  and  false-wilness. 
Nevertheless,  a distinction  is  drawn  by  universal  consent 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  Law.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  ceremonial  part  has  been  abrogated,  the  Moral 
left  in  force.  This  is  true,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses sufficient.  It  would,  however,  be  a more  exact 
and  correct  mode  of  expressing  the  truth  to  say,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  done  away  with,  as 
far  at  it  teas  binding  because  found  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  ; but  that  the  Moral  portion  of  the  Law  continued 
in  force  because  it  was  in  force  prior  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  Law.  If,  for  instance,  the  sinfulness 
of  murder  depends  on  its  being  a violation  of  the  sixth 
commandment,  then  was  Cain  guiltless.* 

Why  what  was  already  written  on  men's  hearts 
should  have  been  specified  in  God's  written  law;  whe- 
ther it  be,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  whole  course  of  God's 
dealings  with  Man,  each  succeeding  revelation  was  a 
comment  on  the  former;  or  that  these  were  incorporated 
with  the  ceremonial  or  judicial  Law,  in  order  to  unnex 
to  them  Civil  and  tem|K>rai  rewards  and  punishments, 
are  questions  which  need  not  be  discussed.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  that  such  was  the  case.  Now, 
the  Gentiles,  as  men,  bad  all  the  Moral  Law  engraven 
on  their  hearts ; “ their  consciences,"  as  St.  Paul  tells  us, 

•'  accusing,  or  else  excusing  them.”  In  admitting  these, 
therefore,  to  a partial  fellowship  witli  them,  (such  as  the 
Proselyte  of  the  Gate  enjoyed,)  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Jews  would  enjoin  on  them  any  rules 
beyond  those  which  were  ceremonial,  and  of  lhr*c  only 
enough  to  serve  as  a badge  of  distinction,  and  a test  of 
sincere  proselytism.  The  observance  of  the  Moral  Law 
would  be  considered  a*  otherwise  binding.  History, 


• Teitolliaa  point*  out  the  manner  in  which  our  first  parent » may 
be  convicted  of  having  violate*!  every  comnund  in  the  Decalogue 
by  eating  the  forbid  Jen  fruit ; an!  thence  argue*  for  the  prior  esist- 
ence  of  a law  equivalent  in  authority  ami  import  lo  the  Decalogue. 
Such  a law  ha*  been  rommunirated  and  registered  on  every  man's 
conscience.  (See  his  Trmct.  adv.  Judtrot.) 
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History,  however,  sufficiently  explains,  why  it  was  expedient  to 
place  among  these  ceremonial  rules  one  Moral  precept, 
that,  namely,  which  enjoined  them  to  abstain  from  For- 
nication. Murder,  theft,  false- witness,  and  all  other 
moral  offences,  were  still  universally  recognised  as  such 
by  the  consent  of  conscience  in  all.  Fornication,  alone, 
was  not  merely  a common  vice,  but  had  ceased  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  a sin.  Ill  its  excess  only  it  was 
held  to  be  blameworthy.  What  more  natural,  there- 
fore, than  that  the  Jews  should  bind  the  proselyte,  by 
an  express*  law,  to  abstain  from  this  vice,  when  they 
had  ceased  to  feel  themselves  bound  to  do  so  by  the 
Law  of  Nature. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  it  will  appear, 
that  when  the  authority  of  the  Decree  of  Jerusalem 
ceased,  Christians  were  thereby  no  more  absolved  from 
the  duty  of  continence,  than  they  were,  by  the  cessation 
of  the  authority  of  the  whole  Law  of  Moses,  from  the 
duty  of  honouring  their  parents,  or  abstaining  from 
theft,  and  murder.  Indeed,  he  who  is  contented  to  do 
only  what  forms  an  express  precept  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
to  abstain  from  that  only  which  is  formally  forbidden, 
misapplies  the  Scriptures.  On  man's  conscience  alone 
it  is  that  the  whole  Moral  Law  is  written,  like  the  Ten 
Commandments,  by  the  finger  of  God  Himself,  but  not, 
like  these,  in  perishable  characters.  This  was  the  first 
Revelation  of  God  to  Man,  and  coexistent  with  His 
Creation  ; and  even  the  last  Dispensation  was  not  at  all 
designed  to  supersede  the  use  of  this  original  internal 
Revelation.  The  New  Testament  does  not  contain 
any  code  of  Ethics,  it  only  alludes  to  the  Moral  Law  as 
already  known  and  provided ; or  seeks  to  correct  and 
reform  those  parts  which,  although  engraven  perfect  i 
the  heart  by  God,  had  become  indistinct,  ana,  in  some 
few  instances,  nearly  effaced.  It  furnishes  motive*  to 
the  observance  of  this  Law,  and  promise*  assistance  in 
the  performance  of  it.  This,  and  not  a revelation  of  the 
Moral  Law,  is  the  instruction  which  a Christian  is  to 
expect  from  his  Bible.  As  the  author  of  this  instruc- 
tion, our  Lord  speaks  of  Himself,  and  of  Him  whom  he 
was  to  send  to  us,  under  the  title  of  God  encouraging 
us,  (that  is,  exciting  us  by  new  motives,  and  new  pro- 
mises of  aid,)  und  not  under  that  of  Lawgiver  : “ iXXsw 
vapasXijjo*  Ituca  vfu$ — He  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter 

So  much  for  the  temporary  character  of  this  famous 
Decree,  whatever  authority  it  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had  while  it  remained  in  force.  On  this  point,  indeed, 
a more  controversial  difference  has  existed  among  the 
divided  members  of  God's  Church.  Our  estimate  of 
its  authority  must,  of  course,  greatly  depend  on  the 
character  we  assign  to  the  persons  who  composed  the 
assembly,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
acting.  Without,  therefore,  referring  to  the  specific 
conclusions  which  have  been  drawn,  either  for  or  against 
the  authority  of  General  Councils,  from  the  various 
assumptions  with  regard  to  this,  it  wilt  he  plainer,  and 
less  tedious,  to  state  concisely  the  leading  questions  by 
which  those  views  may  be  elicited,  and  to  direct  the 
attention  to  that  which  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  reply. 

Eitent  of  I.  The  first  question  is.  Was  this  a General  Coun- 
cil cil?  that  is,  did  it  represent  the  whole  Church  ? or  only 

one  branch  of  it,  namely,  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  ? 
To  this,  perhaps,  the  unlearned  reader  will  be  readier 
with  an  answer  than  one  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
perplexed  and  bewildered  with  the  subtilties  of  The- 


ological sophists.  There  is  nothing  in  St.  Luke's  ac-  Apostolic 
count  of  it  to  imply,  even  remotely,  that  it  assumed  the  Age. 
former  character.  It  was  not  so,  as  composed  of  the  J^**]**"*’ 
heads  of  all  the  Churches,  for  none  were  present  but  uevoiu  *’ 
the  ambassadors  of  Antioch ; and  these  came  to  consult,  Gentiles, 
and  not  to  join  the  Council.  It  was  not  so,  as  com-  and 
posed  of  all  the  Apostles;  for  Si.  Paul,  and  donbtless  Melatm. 
St.  Barnabas,  too,  were  Apostles,  and  they  were  present,  ' ~ v — ' 
indeed,  but  it  was  in  the  character  of  Ambassadors, 
and  not  of  delegates.* 

2.  The  next  question  is.  Was  it  an  inspired  or  un-  inquiry  into 
inspired  Council  ? The  opponents  of  the  authority  of  its  inspira- 
General  Councils,  in  later  times,  have  mainly  insisted  »*»* 
on  the  former,  and  point  out  this  circumstance  as  creat- 
ing the  essential  line  between  this  and  any  that  has 
been  subsequently  held.  The  learned  and  candid  Mo- 
sheim  agrees  so  far  with  this  view,  as  to  suppose,  that 
all  the  business  on  this  occasion  being  left  to  the 
Apostles,  they,  as  inspired  persons,  must  have  pro- 
nounced an  inspired  decision.  Perhaps  all  inquiries 
into  the  Ecclesiastical  affairs  of  this  extraordinary  pe- 
riod lean  too  much  to  the  notion,  that  every  transaction 
in  which  an  inspired  person  appears,  must  have  been 
the  result  of  immediate  inspiration.  As  far  as  the  nar- 
rative guides  us,  no  such  intimation  is  given  in  the 
present  instance ; and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
the  Apostles  themselves  were  not  throughout  their 
ministry  passive  agents  of  the  Holy  Spirit.t  The  office 
of  that  blessed  Comforter  was  to  guide  them  to  the 
Truth,  when  the  Truth  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 

He  watched  over  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly, 
doubtless,  as  He  has  ever  watched  over  the  concerns  of 
the  Church  to  this  day.  Judging  from  the  apparent 
course  of  His  government,  we  should  say,  that  had  there 
been  error  suggested.  His  presence  would  have  been 
manifested,  or  a Divine  impulse  given  to  some  par- 
ticular members  of  the  Council — but  not  otherwise.  It 
was  Christ  only  whose  inspiration  was  perpetual,  aud 
who  needed  no  fresh  communication  as  new  emergen- 
cies presented  themselves.^  What  was  meant  by  the 


* The  arguments  noticed  are  those  of  Paul  Sarpt,  in  hit  Hilary 
of  tkt  Council  of  Trent,  see  liv.  u.  p.  240,  of  the  French  Transla- 
tion by  Courier. 

t Thus  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  " Unto  the  carried  I 
command — not  /,  but  the  Lord,  Let  not  ibe  wife  depart  from  her 
husband,”  &lc.  " But  to  the  rest  speak  I,  nut  the  Lord,  If  any  bro- 
ther hath  a wife,”  &e.,  see  1 Corinth,  ch.  via.  v.  10, 12. 

The  greater  part  of  what  the  Apoelies  wrote  was,  doubtless,  entirely 
the  suggestion  of  their  own  raiods  and,  properly  tpeaking,  uninspired. 
Its  authority  is  not  at  all  diminished  by  this  circumstance,  if  we 
grant  (what  it  would  be  absurd  to  doubt)  that  every  wrong  suggestion 
must  have  been  checked  by  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  every  deficiency 
supplied  by  actual  revelation,  and  every  failure  or  fault  of  memory 
miraculously  remedied.  The  Revelation  was  miraculous,  but  it  was 
recorded  just  as  any  man  would  record  any  ordinary  information 
which  might  be  the  result  of  reasoning  or  report.  The  Hible  is  the 
oaly  book  in  the  world  which  appeals  to  God  for  its  authority,  with- 
out affecting  or  pretending  to  the  immediate  authorship  of  God.  Map 
hornet  publishes,  but  Allah  indites  the  Koran,  and  its  very  style  Is 
more  than  human  The  authors  of  the  Bible,  on  the  other  (und, 
write  u God's  servants  act.  The  modes  of  thought,  the  manner,  the 
language,  are  different  in  each,  and  in  each,  no  less  than  bis  actions, 
hisown.  Here  and  there  are  marks  ot  an  inspiration  which  dictates 
to  the  very  letter ; but  ordinarily  it  is  only  a Divine  superintendence, 
preventing  error  or  omission,  and  interposing  only  for  that  purpose. 
God  has  enabled  Man  to  record  and  to  teach  His  Word,  a*  he  has 
enabled  him  to  do  His  Will ; oot  hy  superseding  the  use  of  his  natural 
faculties,  but  by  aiding  them,  with  a view  to  both  llis  Spirit  was 
given,  in  order  to  be  called  in  wben  assistance  should  be  needed,  and 
was  hence  designated  by  the  expressive  name  IlAPAKAHTOX 

J It  was,  perhaps,  to  indicate  this  that  the  Bible  records  the  failure 
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History.  expression,  “ It  seemed  good  to  us  and  to  the  Holy 
v—' ■v-*"'  Ghost,”  will  perhaps  be  seen  more  clearly  when  we 
examine  the  third  question. 

Chirac  ter  8-  Under  i chat  Character  t oat  the  Church  of  JentM- 

attiibuted to  \an  appealed  to  by  the  Church  of  Antioch?  Whatever 
the  Church  practice  might  be  in  later  times,  as  yet  no  juris- 
lera#ru**"  diction  was  exercised  by  one  Christian  Society  over 
another — not  even  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  over 
her  children  in  Christ.  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  been 
sent  to  convert  the  Idolatrous  Gentiles,  (Important  as 
this  measure  was  beyond  all  others  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  early  Christians,)  solely  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  own  Church  at  Antioch,  without  the  ad- 
vice or  knowledge  of  the  sister  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
In  the  present  instance,  too,  they  were  commissioned 
with  an  embassy,  the  circumstances  of  which,  if  duly 
considered,  must  satisfy  any  candid  inquirer,  that  its 
object  was  not  perhaps  even  advice  anti  assistance  in 
deliberation.  First,  certain  members  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  come  to  the  Church  at  Antioch  preaching  a 
new  doctrine — a doctrine  of  which  the  Church  at  An- 
tioch had  received  no  intimation,  even  although  Paul 
so  highly  favoured  was  with  them.  They  taught  the 
brethren,  and  said,  “ Except  ye  be  circumcised,  after 
the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved.”*  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  they  of  Autioch  should  seud  to 
Jerusalem,  to  ascertain  whether  any  credence  was  to  be 
given  to  the  report  of  these  men  who  had  come  from 
them — w hether  the  Church  there,  the  Apostles  or  other 
members,  had  indeed  received  any  new  communication 
from  the  Holy  Spirit,  concerning  the  universal  obliga- 
tion of  the  Jewish  rites,  as  necessary  to  salvation.  For 
a full  investigation  of  the  matter  the  Church  was  as- 
sembled, and  it  being  found  that  the  notion  had 
originated  with  certain  unauthorized  persons  of  the 
Pharisaical  sect,f  in  their  perverse  zeal  tor  the  Law, 
Peter  and  James  explained  the  inexpediency  of  making 
any  innovation ; and  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  dismissed, 
together  with  some  members  of  their  own  Society,  to 
assure  the  Church  of  Antioch,  that  no  new  revelation 
had  been  given  on  the  subject — that  their  rule  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  only  one  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
to  oblige  the  converts  to  observe  that  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  observe  before  their  conversion,  and 
nothing  more. 

On  General  if  the  foregoing  remarks  are  correct,  we  must  seek 
0UD-1*-  elsewhere  for  the  origin  of  General  Councils,  and  find 
some  other  foundation  for  the  authority  which  has  since 
been  claimed  for  them.  Elsewhere,  also,  we  must 
search  for  an  example  in  the  Apostolical  Ago  of  one 
Church  exercising  jurisdiction  over  another.  As  to 
General  Councils,  indeed,  they  obviously  cease  to  be 
practicable  as  soon  as  the  unity  of  the  Universal  Church 
has  been  dissolved.  But,  in  truth,  they  were  before 
that  event  impracticable  (the  History  of  these  Coun- 
cils prove  it)  as  to  all  purposes  of  Unanimity.  One 
Church  may  ask  advice  of  another,  or  refer  a difficult 
question  to  another ; but  for  independent  Churches  to 
meet  all  in  one  Council*  is  a practical  contradiction.  It 


•?  Disciples,  id  their  •llempt  to  perform  certain  Miracles.  u This 
kimi,'*  lay*  Jrsqs,  “ iroeth  not  out  l>ut  by  tanias  and  prayer/*  It  is 
not  laid,  that  they  were  ineepalt*  of  performing  these  Miracles,  but 
it  is  intimated,  that  their  endowment  wm  different  from  Christ**,  — that 
they  must  tint  apply  for  specific  powers  from  God,  and  iheu,  indeed, 
there,  and  greater  than  there,  should  they  perform.  See  Malt,  cb  avii. 
v 21  ; Mark,  cb.  i*.  v,  29, 

• Acte,  cb.  *e.  v.  1.  t Ibid.  cb.  **.  *.  &. 


supposes  the  Church  to  he  one,  in  the  same  sense  in  Aportotle 
which  each  separate  Christian  Society  alone  is,  and  A**- 
cvcr  was,  one  from  the  first  establishment  of  our  faith,  to 
Christian  Unity,  the  never-failing  plea  for  these  mea-  Doom 
sures,  has  been  so  often  a topic  of  bitter  controversy,  Gentiles, 
that  we  need  not  wonder  at  its  assuming  at  this  day  a •,  d 
difficult  and  subtile  character.  More  of  it  hy  and  by.  Idolater*. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  one  caution  suggests  ^TTs'TT 
ilielf,  which  cannot  be  too  early  inserted  in  a review  of  ^ 0b*erml 
the  progress  of  Christianity.  It  is,  not  to  look  at  every  in  reading 
portion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  structure  on  it  appears  KccIi-omo- 
rising  tinder  the  hands  of  the  Diviue  builder,  as  if  con-  ^ Notary, 
veying  a correct  notion  of  the  finished  work.  Objects 
prominent  at  first,  and  resembling  in  their  use  the 
scaffolding  or  props  of  a real  building,  were  afterwards 
removed.  Others,  by  the  application  of  new  pieces, 
became  so  altered  as  not  immediately  to  be  recognised. 

One  part,  without  undergoing  any  alteration,  was  yet  gra- 
dually plastered  up  and  removed  out  of  sight.  Another, 
the  Divine  Architect  has  left  to  the  discretion  of  posterity, 
to  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  changing 
circumstances  of  those  who  were  to  occupy  it.  In  ex- 
amining this  edifice,  much  more  in  the  bold  attempt  to 
repair  it,  the  moat  judicious  method  is,  not  to  begin  by 
comparing  it  with  the  rude  draughts  in  which  it  was 
projected,  but  rather  to  survey  the  Church  as  it  stands, 
and  removing  one  by  one  those  jvarts  which  are  delected 
to  be  the  work  of  men’s  hands,  and  no  more  ; to  let 
the  Holy  Builders  name  up] tear  on  those  parts  alone 
of  the  remainder,  on  which  it  is  visible  in  his  own  wri- 
ting. This  only  is  " not  to  diminish,  not  to  add  thereto 
and  this  is  what  our  Reformers  did. 

W«  have  conducted  Paul  and  Barnabas  through  their  Second 
embassy  to  Jerusalem,  and  must  now  prepare  to  trace  mission  t« 
their  second  mission  to  the  Idolatrous  Gentiles.  It  is  hi*  Gentile* 
probable  that  they  remained  ul  Antioch  no  longer  than  *n<1 

was  necessary  for  securing  the  disputed  rights  of  the  r°*  11 
Gentile  converts  at  that  place,  an  office  which  seems 
to  have  devolved  on  Paul  alone.  Peter  had  indeed 
been  the  especial  Apostle  of  the  Devout  Gentiles,  of 
whom  alone  were  the  Gentile  members  of  the  Church 
at  Antioch  ; and  on  this  account,  no  doubt,  soon  fol- 
lowed Paul  and  Barnabas  thither.  But  his  arrival  was, 
probably,  only  a signal  for  the  :ealots  to  press  their 
point  more  earnestly.  So  successful  were  they  that  the 
Gentile  advocate  shrank  from  his  office,  and  was  ready 
to  yield  to  their  demands.  Barnabas  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Paul  ulone  retained  his  firmness,  roused  his 
noble  fellow-labourer  to  a sense  of  his  duty,  and  for  a 
time  quieted  the  spirit  of  faction. 

All  was  now  ready  for  a second  Apostolical  journey ; Th«ir  wp*- 
the  Church  was  at  rest,  and  the  services  of  Barnabas  ration 
and  Paul  were  no  longer  required  at  home.  But  the 
reader  will  recollect,  that  henceforth  we  are  to  trace 
their  course  of  Ministerial  labour  apart.  On  the 
grounds  of  their  separation,  and  on  its  probable  results, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell ; but,  leaving  Barnabas's 
future  history  for  a subsequent  consideration,  lei  us  fol- 
low the  record  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  holding  the 
thread  which  He  has  left  us,  pass  on  through  the  gra- 
dual enlargement  of  the  Covenant,  in  the  agency  of  the 
great  Apostle  selected  for  this  purpose. 

One  previous  observation  may  not,  indeed,  be  un- 
acceptable to  him  who  feels  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  these  good  and  holy  men,  friends  from 
their  youth,  thus  to  have  parted  iu  bitterness,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  might  seem  sufficient  to  have  repressed 
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Hntory.  all  private  differences.  Did  they  part  in  bitterness? 
Paul  afterwards  names  Barnabas  with  respect  and  affec- 
tion, and  received  Mark  into  his  service  when  he  thought 
him  worthy  of  it.  But  that  zeal  which  was  indeed 
strong  enough  to  have  subdued  the  mere  impulse  of 
anger,  had  a similar  power  over  feelings  of  friendship, 
and  esen  over  the  ties  of  nature.  Who  shall  say.  that 
in  voluntarily  separating  their  course  for  ever,  as  appears 
to  have  been  the  case,  each  was  not  submitting  to  a 
painful  restraint,  under  the  consciousness  of  doing  the 
best  for  the  great  good  cause?  Who  shall  say,  that 
each  may  not,  by  virtue  of  this  very  act,  have  inherited 
a portion  of  the  reward  promised  to  those  who  should 
forsake  father,  mother,  brethren,  or  friends,  for  the  sake 
of  Christ  and  of  his  Gospel.* 

Hence  wc  obtain  a further  proof,  if  indeed  any  such 
be  requisite,  that  the  extraordinary  inspiration  of  the 
Apostles  was  not  an  abiding  or  continual  endowment, 
but  only  occasional.  On  matters  of  doubt  or  difference 
the  Holy  Spirit  interposed  its  aid.  But  here  no  inter- 
ference took  place ; probably,  because  the  result  of  the 
disagreement  was  most  beneficial  to  the  common  wel- 
fare, because  both  were  right.  By  a division  of  Minis- 
terial labour  between  the  only  two  who  had  as  yet  been 
commissioned  to  the  Idolatrous  Gentiles,  the  extension 
of  the  Gospel  was  no  doubt  promoted.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  Paul  only  was  recommended  to  the 
grace  of  God.  St.  Luke’s  silence,  however,  does  not 
altogether  imply,  that  Barnabas  received  no  such  for- 
mal dismissal.  In  Paul’s  case  alone  it  might  be  men- 
tioned, because  to  him  now,  and  to  the  details  of  his 
mission,  the  narrative  was  to  be  limited. 


ST.  PAUL’S  SECOND  APOSTOLICAL 
JOURNEY. 

a.  d.  S3  to  S6. 

Attendant*  Silas  and  Judas  Barnabas  were  the  messengers  up- 
on 8t.  Paul,  pointed  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  to  accompany  Paul 
and  Barnabas  on  their  return  to  Antioch.  Here  Silas 
was  induced  to  remain,  and,  being  a Prophet,  was  fixed 
on  by  Paul  as  the  fittest  substitute  which  he  could  pro- 
vide for  the  fellow-labourer  of  whose  assistance  he  was 
now  to  be  deprived.  Soon  after  he  commenced  his 
journey,  he  found  at  Lystra  another  meet  companion  in 
the  young  and  faithful  Timothy.  At  Troas  it  would 
seem,  from  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  that  Luke  was 
added  to  their  company.  This,  then,  is  the  little  band 
of  Christian  heroes,  whose  progress,  under  the  second 
mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  idolatrous  Gentiles, 
we  are  now  to  consider. 

Probable  In  numb®*8  these  were  now  added,  cannot  be 

iiumWr  of  determined  from  the  sacred  record.  Mention  is  made 
Converts  . __________________________ 

* Both  may  have  done  what  according  to  their  best  judgment  was 
moat  beneficial  to  the  Go*}*!.  Had  one  been  right,  and  the  other 
wrong,  some  special  direction  would  probably  have  been  vouchsafed 
by  their  Divine  Guide.  But  in  thU  instance,  a division  of  labour, 
the  result  of  difference  of  opinion,  was  no  doubt  the  most  advanta- 
geous measure  which  could  nave  been  adopted.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  expected,  that  any  divine  interference  should  take  place, 
in  order  to  effect  that  which  would  be  effected  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  especially  if,  u is  suggested,  the  resolution  was  a 
trial  U»  each. 


of  particular  instances  at  Philippi,  at  Bertca,  and  at  Apostolic 
Athens ; and  from  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo - Age. 
mans  and  to  the  Corinthians,  it  appears  that  some  con- 
version  of  Idolaters  took  place  amongst  each  of  them.  Devout 
Probably  some  in  moat  places  were  converted,  the  Gentiles, 
notices  in  the  Acts  being  evidently  limited  to  the  more  #Dd 
remarkable  instances,  such  as  Dionysius  the  Areopogite, 
and  *'  the  honourable  women”  at  Berea. 

It  is  not  of  course  intended  to  pursue  the  Apostle 
through  the  several  stages  of  his  work,  but,  agreeably 
with  our  plan,  only  to  point  to  those  parts  of  his  route 
at  which  for  any  reason  it  may  desirable  that  we  should 
pause. 

Thus,  passing  over  the  intermediate  points  of  his  , 
journey,  at  Troas  we  find  him  receiving  from  his  Divine 
Guide  an  especial  communication.  As  one  of  the  various 
modes  in  which  God  was  wont  to  visit  his  servants 
and  the  agents  of  his  will,  this,  then,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  noticed. 

$ St.  Paul  at  Troas . 

Whilst  Paul  was  at  Troas,  a vision  appeared  to  him  His  vision, 
in  the  night.  A man  of  Macedon  seemed  to  stand  be- 
fore him,  and  say,  "Pass  over  and  help  us."  From 
this  dream  or  apparition,  the  Apostle  inferred  that  the 
Lord  had  called  him  thither  to  preach  the  Gospel  ; and 
the  result  proved  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  which  had  hitherto  checked  and  diverted  their 
course  when  proceeding  contrary  to  the  line  marked 
out  in  the  Divine  counsels,  now  permitted  them  to 
pass  over,  and  crowned  their  efforts  with  success. 

From  the  words  of  the  sacred  narrative,  it  cannot 
be  certainly  determined,  whether  this  were  a waking 
vision  or  a dream.  Supposing  it,  however,  to  have 
been  of  the  latter  description,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
a singular  instance  of  God  thus  communicating  his 
will  to  his  servants,  and  even  to  others.  Abraham, 
Ahimilech,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Pharaoh,  Solomon,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, are  familiar  instances.  Of  these  " latter 
days,"  too,  it  had  been  expressly  foretold,  among  the 
ordinary  signs,  that  men  should  " see  visions  and  dream 
dreams/* 

It  is  nowhere  suggested,  that  there  was  any  thing 
peculiar  in  the  manner  of  dreaming  on  these  occasions. 
Sometimes,  too,  as  in  the  present  instance,  they  look 
like  the  ordinary  result  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  reported  to  have  occurred.  If  this  were 
a dream  of  St.  Paul,  (it  may  be  said,)  what  ground 
had  he  and  his  company  to  suppose  it  a divine  impulse, 
and  to  class  it  with  the  light  und  the  voice  9ent  to  him 
when  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  or  the  vision  of  “ un- 
utterable things, ” which  he  received  in  his  trance  in  the 
Temple.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  sober  and  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  the  approach  to  the  verge  of 
the  Asiatic  continent,  the  sight  of  that  famous  strait 
which  formed  the  slight  barrier  between  them  and 
Europe,  had  carried  Paul’s  meditations  to  the  opposite 
shores.  Musing  upon  those  especially  who,  crossing 
here  with  Alexander,  made  conquest  of  the  East,  even 
of  his  own  Judea,  and  established  in  Egypt  a rival  to 
Jerusalem,  he  could  not  but  expect  to  retain  in  his 
dreams  some  impression  of  a train  of  thought  so  deeply 
interesting,  tinged,  as  every  dream  of  his  might  well  be. 


* Joel,  cti.  ii.  v.  28,  quoted  and  applied  hy  St,  Peter  to  bis 
Harangue  on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost.  Acti,  ch.  ii.  r 17. 
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History,  with  the  one  subject  which  was  predominant  in  his 
s— v~/  mind.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost,  (by  some  mode  of  communication  not  specified,) 
had  of  late  been  making  known  His  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  several  steps  of  their  journey  as  soon  as 
they  were  attempted.  The  absence  of  this  check  there- 
Genwal  t>b-  fore  might  have  formed  an  appropriate  evidence  that 
serrations  the  call  was  divine.  Still,  as  the  same  solution  will  not 
serve  in  other  cases,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  take 
i general  view  of  the  question,  extending  it  not  only  to 
all  inspired  Dreams,  but  to  all  other  modes  of  divine 
communication.  Let  us  consider  then,  first,  what  those 
modes  were,  and  then,  what  evidence  the  persons  ad- 
dressed had,  that  the  communication  in  each  instance 
was  divine. 

I.  Vision s. — By  which  is  meant,  any  communication 
conveyed  through  an  object  of  Sight.  Of  this  kind, 
were  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall  of  Belshazzar’s 
banquet  room,  the  pillar  of  fire  and  the  Cloud  which 
guided  the  Israelites  through  the  Wilderness,  and  the 
like. 

II.  Voices  or  revelations  conveyed  through  the  sense 
of  hearing.  These  were  the  most  frequent,  and  although 
often  accompanied  with  extraordinary  impressions  on 
the  other  senses,  yet  were  naturally  the  readiest  and 
most  distinct  mode  of  communication.  Such  was  the 
giving  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  call  of  Moses, 
and  probably  all  those  Revelations  designated  in  Gt- 
nait  by  the  expression,  44  The  Lord  said  unto  him.” 

III.  Dreams. — Under  which  is  included,  whatever 
was  addressed  to  the  Imagination  only,  whether  the 
abstraction  from  a consciousness  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects were  the  effect  of  sleep,  or  of  some  supernatural 
influence,  os  in  a trance  or  «cto#«*.  As  instances  of 
this  class  may  be  mentioned,  St.  Paul’s  revelation  in 
the  Temple.  Peters  Vision  of  the  Sheet,  Jacob’s 
Dream,  and  the  like. 

IV.  Instinctive  Impulses. — This  term  is  used  to  denote 
some  method  of  making  known  the  divine  will ; which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  address  either  to  the 
senses  or  to  the  imagination,  but  to  have  borne  the 
same  analogy  to  the  desires,  affections,  and  other  in- 
clinations, as  those  others  did  to  the  senses  or  the  ima- 
gination. Such  may  we  conceive  to  have  been  the 
method,  whereby  Paul  and  his  company  are  described 
in  this  journey  as  hindered  by  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
pursuing  a wrong  course.  By  this,  it  may  be,  they 
were  enabled  to  interpret  Paul’s  Vision  of  the  man  of 
Macedon  to  be  of  divine  origin.  This  too  might  have 
been  what  the  Disciples  of  our  Lord  experienced,  when 
walking  with  him  alter  his  Resurrection.  For,  although 
at  the  time  they  failed  to  attend  to  it,  they  afterwards 
expressed  their  surprise  that  they  should  have  been  so 
lull.  44  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us  as  he  talked 
with  us  ?”  Perhaps  this  mode  of  Revelation  being  then 
new  to  them,  was  not  at  once  recognised. 

These  will  include  all  the  various  revelations  of  God 
to  man,  for  there  is  no  other  conceivable  form,  except 
where  the  mediation  of  some  other  being  is  interposed, 
and  this  will  require  a distinct  consideration. 

AH  operated  To  this  general  statement,  the  first  remark  to  be 
naturally,  added  is,  that  in  all  the  different  methods  the  senses 
and  the  imagination  were  affected  only  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature — that  the  exercise  of  sight,  of 
hearing,  and  of  fancy,  was  in  every  case  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  produced  by  natural  objects,  natural 
sounds,  and  natural  sleep.  Thus  Samuel  is  described 


lastin'  tire 
Impulses. 


as  mistaking  the  voice  of  God  for  that  of  Eli ; and  Apostolic 
another  more  experienced  Prophet,  as  desiring  to  be  Pr^*£io 
certified  by  a sign,  that  the  impression  was  supernatu-  to theJew* 
ml,  and  being  gratified  iu  his  desire  as  reasonable.  Dtvout 
This  being  so,  it  follows  that  besides  the  vehicle  of  Gentile*, 
communication,  whether  voice,  vision,  or  dream,  some  *nt* 
sign  of  Confirmation  must  always  have  been  provided,  v ° 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  person  visited  that  he  was  not 
imposed  on  or  else  imposing  ou  himself — imposed  on,  confirmation 
as  in  the  case  of  44  lying  spirits,”  or  of  human  con- 
trivances, or  of  accidental  phenomena  ; imposing  on 
himself,  as  in  the  case  of  enthusiasm.  Not  that  in  all, 
or  in  most  instances  any  record  will  be  found  of  the 
Sign  of  confirmation  ; because  the  revelation  only  con- 
cents  those  to  whom  these  records  are  addressed, — the 
Sign,  the  persons  visited.  Still  it  is  in  many  instances 
mentioned  ; perhaps,  in  all  of  very  great  moment.  In 
some  indeed  it  was  unavoidable  ; in  those,  namely,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  confirming  Signs  and 
Vehicles  of  communication,  as  e.  g.  the  hand-writing 
addressed  to  Belshazzar.  In  some  cases,  again,  the 
two  are  connected  together,  so  as  to  form  what  is 
called  in  loose  phrase  one  Vision.  Of  this  kind  was 
that  which  occurred  at  St.  Paul’s  conversion.  The  Voice 
alone  was  the  medium  of  communication ; while  the 
Light  served  to  certify  that  it  proceeded  from  no  human 
lips.*  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  call  of  Moses 
at  the  Bush.  Sometimes  also  the  two  were  so  joined, 
as  that  the  Sign  should  not  become  proof  until  after- 
wards ; it  being  in  this  case  a sort  of  prophetic  appen- 
dage. Of  this  kind  was  Zacharios’s  revelation  re- 
specting John  the  Baptist,  that  of  Cornelius’s  concern- 
ing his  own  admission  into  the  Church,  and  the  like. 

The  last  case  is  where  the  two  were  disjoined ; and  then 
the  confirmation  might  be  effected  in  some  distinct  re- 
velation, or  by  specific  miracle.  Thus  the  budding  of 
Aaron’s  rod  was  a sign  of  confirmation  to  Aaron,  and 
the  miracle  of  the  fleece  to  Gideon.  Thus,  too,  the 
power  of  working  Miracles,  granted  in  all  Ages  to  the 
messengers  of  God,  were  signs  not  only  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  sent,  but  to  themselves  also,  that  they 
were  really  so  coinmissioned.t  It  is  probable,  that 
with  those  who  were  iu  the  habit  of  receiving  frequent 
communications,  a Miracle  in  every  case  might  not 
have  been  requisite  ; or  if  any,  merely  what  has  been 
described  as  an  Instinctive  Impulse,}  such  as  was  sup- 
posed to  have  confirmed  St  Paul’s  view  of  his  Vision 
at  Troas.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  is  said  on  that  occasion 
to  have  acted  44  immediately ” on  the  authority  of  the 
Vision.  The  word  is  introduced,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  a case  in  which  no  further  Sign  of  confir- 
mation was  awaited  for.  Perhaps  then  the  Vision  alone 
was  sufficient  for  one  like  St.  Paul,  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  the  divine  communications.  For  although  it 
is  true,  that  this  mode  of  operating  on  the  senses  or 
imagination  was  apparently  the  same,  as  if  ordinary 
and  nutural  causes  were  operating,  still  the  eye,  the 
ear,  or  the  mind,  would  become  familiarized  to  these  as 

* It  is  often  asserted,  that  St.  Paul  then  saw  the  1-ord.  But  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case.  He  wm  immediately  struck  blind, 
and  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  of  which  be  apeaks,  took  place  sub- 
sequently in  the  Tempt*  at  JrrMotem. 

f la  very  arduous  and  doubtful  undertakings,  the  prophet  or  mes- 
senger was  first  assured,  as  in  the  appointment  of  Moses.  (Ac.  cb.  ie.) 

♦ This  would  seem  to  be  the  appropriate  otic  for  eorrtding  false 
imprceuosu,  and  ekeetnng  wrong  measures.  By  this,  probably,  the 
Apostles  were  prevented  from  preaching  or  writing  any  thing  fake. 
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History.  to  any  other  sounds,  sights,  or  even  dreams.*  Thus, 
'-“V— ^ when  Samuel  is  represented,  (in  the  instance  already 
noticed.)  as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  heavenly 
call,  the  expression  of  Scripture  is,  that  “ he  did  not 
yet  know  the  Lord the  natural  interpretation  of 
which  seems  to  he,  that  he  had  not  yet  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  voice  by  experience.  In  like  manner, 
Adam  is  said  to  have  “known”  or  recognised  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  Garden.  Whether, 
even  in  these  cases,  it  might  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
inspired  to  wait  for  a confirming  sign, — suppose  such 
only  as  the  instinctive  impulse  or  prohibition, — and  that 
for  neglecting  to  do  so  they  might  have  been  some- 
times misled,  as  in  the  case  of  Balaam,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  here  to  inquire.f 

Mode*  by  This  topic  has  been  already  more  than  sufficiently 
whirl*  a dwelt  on  for  our  immediate  purpose;  and  yet  it  leads 
of  God  h to  a con!l'^eral*on  80  important  to  Christian  Fuith,  that 
conveyed.  '*  *s  difficult  to  refrain  from  pursuing  it  a little  further. 

Has  the  reader  ever  attempted  to  state  to  himself  dis- 
tinctly, what  he  understands  by  the  term  Revelation, 
meaninga  Revelation  of  the  Divine  Nature?  Neither  the 
Voice,  the  Vision,  the  Dream,  nor  the  Instinct  can  be 
said  to  be  God.  All  are  evidently  Vehicles,  and  modes  of 
communicating  His  messages  to  Man.  Him  no  man  hath 
seen  at  any  time.  Suppose,  then,  we  wished  to  convey 
a description  of  an  object  of  sight  to  one  born  blind  ; (for 
that  is  our  condition  in  relation  to  the  Divine  Nature.) 
He  may  perhaps  be  made  to  receive  some  indistinct 
idea  of  it  through  his  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  Vehicle 
of  this  Revelation,  as  if  may  be  termed,  would  be  a 
Voice.  Some  contrivance  may  be  afterwards  invented 
which  should  convey  to  him  (lie  same  description,  by 
submitting  to  his  touch  figures  representing  it,  or,  as  is 
done  in  some  Asylums,  by  letters  and  words  strongly 
impressed,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  fell.  If  it  hud  so  hap- 
pened. that  he  was  at  length  favoured  with  the  gift  of 
sight,  (as  occurred  with  some  in  the  Miraculous  period 
of  the  Church,)  that  same  description  might  be  set  be- 
fore his  eyes  in  a painting.  Meanwhile,  suppose  him 
never  yet  to  have  witnessed  the  object  itself,  thus 
variously  represented.  He  would  then  have  become 
acquainted  with  it  in  three  distinct  ways,  and  have  been 
enabled  to  improve  and  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  it 
by  means  of  each ; still,  he  would  hardly  be  absurd 
enough  to  make  either  of  these  assertions, 

1.  That  the  sounds,  the  figures,  the  writing  or  the 
painting,  were  the  very  thing  described. 

2.  That  the  variety  in  the  mode  of  conveying  the 
description  implied  any  corresponding  distinction  iu 
that  one  object,  the  idea  of  which  was  thus  variously 
communicated  to  him. 

Is  the  reader  sufficiently  assured  of  the  truth  of  these 
remarks,  to  apply  them  to  the  descriptions  Man  has  re- 
ceived of  the  Divine  Nature?  God  has  been  omnipre- 
*ent\  from  the  beginning,  and  cannot  be  supposed  at 


• The  experience  of  miry  may  he  appealed  to,  for  the  fact  that 
dreams  do  rtcur,  art!  are  remembered  as  repetition*  of  former  dream*. 
Now,  a dream  ascertained  to  fie  divine,  might  contain  some  peculi- 
arities which  would,  doubtless,  be  remembered  so  vividly,  at  by  repati- 
troo  to  stamp  a sane  character  on  the  claw  of  dreamt  in  which  they 
were  recognised. 

f Xtrmbers,  ch.  sail.  v.  20,  rt  fry. 

J In  truth,  Omnipresent  it  a relative  term.  God  is  said  to  be  Om- 
nipresent, fwraose  all  things  are  present  to  Him,  not  because  He  is 
prrtent  to  alt  things,  The  original  error  consists  in  assigning  Him 
any  place  at  ait, — in  attributing  locality  to  a Being  who  cannot  be 
ailected.  as  vre  are,  by  tht  distinctions  of  space.  The  same  may  be 
VOL.  X. 


any  time  to  be  more  iu  one  place  than  in  another.  Yet  Apostolic 
it  has  pleusrd  Him  from  lime  to  time  to  “ lift  up  an 
ensign,''  to  which  men  might  come  to  ask  for  commu- 
mention  of  llis  will,  and  to  he  made  sensible  of  His  (Vvnut 
presence.  Such  was  the  Shcchinah  granted  to  the  Ge*iti|*t, 
Israelites,  where  God  is  accordingly  said,  irnT'  to  and 

have  dwelt.  With  this  flume  the  voice  of  communica-  , tfl'. 
tion  was  so  connected,  that  the  Priest  was  obliged  to 
come  to  the  former,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the 
latter.  The  Flame  was  the  Sign,  the  Voice  the  Vehicle 
of  communication.  It  afterwards  pleased  the  Most 
High  to  set  up  an  Ensign  for  all  the  world  to  resort 
unto,  even  “ for  the  nations  afar.”  os  Isaiah  speaks  of 
it.  This  Ensign  was  the  Human  Nature  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  To  Him  all  were  now  to  come  who  desired  to 
receive  the  Divine  communications,  llis  words  aud 
symbolical  Miracle*,  and  other  acts,  formed  the  Vehicle 
of  that  communication — as  much  so,  and  in  like  man- 
ner, as  the  voice  which  gave  the  Ten  Commandments 
from  Mount  Sinai,  or  which  spoke  at  different  times  to 
Adam,  to  the  Patriarchs,  to  the  Prophets,  and  others 
II  is  servants  of  old.  Hence  it  is  written,  that  " the 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,”  and  that 
men  beheld  His  glory,  in  allusion  to  the  analogy  be- 
tween Him  and  the  Shechinah.  Hence,  too,  the  occa- 
sional radiant  appearances  recalling  to  the  Jews  the 
memory  of  the  well  known  symbol  of  diviue  manifes- 
tation. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  differed  from  all 
other  modes  of  Divine  communication,  in  that  Christ 
did  not  only  represent  or  personate,  and  absolutely  was 
God,  but  Man  also.  Hence  He  is  called  the  “ only  me- 
diator;" and  with  reference  to  this  peculiarity  it  is, 
perhaps,  that  St.  Paul  speaking  of  Him  says,  44  now  a 
mediator  is  not  a mediator  of  one,  but  God  is  one *.  e. 

Christ  as  Mediator  is  at  once  the  mean  of  communication 
from  God  to  Man,  and  from  Mon  to  God — the  repre- 
sentative of  both — God  in  person,  and  also  Man  in 
person ; nevertheless,  as  God  He  is  One.  * 

But  the  Almighty  has  not  limited  His  modes  of  com-  Permanent 
munication  to  sensible  objects,  to  voices  and  visions.  KeveUtion 
He  has  also  addressed  Himself  immediately  to  the  mind,  c^ristfa*'* 
to  the  affections  and  understandings  of  men.  In  this  n*  ,w* 
kind  of  communication  effected  by  the  Hpirit,  the 
vehicle  is  not  material,  nor  an  object  of  the  senses. 

Its  effects,  indeed,  were  made  visible  in  the  Mira- 
culous gifts  of  the  A|to9tles,  and  in  the  Prophetic 
monuments  of  the  Church  in  all  Ages;  its  effects  we  still 
see  in  the  behaviour  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  and 
still  hear  in  those  sounds  which  are  going  forth  into  all 
lands;  but,  according  to  our  Lord's  illustration,  like 
the  wind,  we  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it 
goeth. 

For  Us  is  this  mode  of  Divine  communication  ap- 


obsrrvcd  of  Eternity,  u applied  to  the  Divine  Nature.  We  ean  onlr 
judge  of  Time  by  a imvcaioii  of  impressions  on  tht  tnind ; and  by 
suppoaiog  an  infinite  luccruion  we  arrive  at  our  notion  of  Eternity. 
But  why  should  we  presume  ti>  say,  that  any  such  mrcrwihw  is  rei|U*. 
site  for  ihe  Divine  Mind  ? A Savage  would  instruct  a traveller  in  his 
route,  by  a mscceuivt  enumeration  of  point  after  point,  and  line  after 
lino  in  hi*  enure*  ; a civilized  man  would  do  the  same  at  once,  by 
placing  a map  before  him.  If  then  human  nature  exerts  itself  vn 
differently,  as  it  ia  cultivated  or  neglected,  how  cautious  should  »e 
be  in  framing  analogic*  between  ttsc  energies  and  capacities  of  the 
most  perfect  mind,  and  of  G«xt  who  formed  it. 

• The  text  ia  a difficult  u«e,  and  no  interpretation  given  of  it  ia 
perhaps  free  from  objections  ; the  term  Mediator  is  geo*r  ally  referred 
to  Moses. 
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Imtory.  pointed.  To  Us  the  Spirit  speaks  ns  the  words  of  Jesus 
did  to  Ilis  followers ; as  the  voice  or  vision  from  be- 
tween the  Cherubim  addressed  itself  to  them  of  older 
time  ; as,  in  short,  each  varying  mode  of  communication 
hath  spoken  at  sundry  limes  to  the  several  genera- 
tions of  God’s  people;  for  He,  says  the  Apostle,  hath 
spoken  " in  divers  manners.”  But  then,  where  are  we  to 
seek  tor  the  appendage  to  this,  as  to  the  other  appointed 
and  regular  vehicles  of  Divine  communication  ? Where, 
asks  the  Christian,  is  our  Shechinah  ? Where  the  Ensign 
to  which  is  attached  this  unheard  Voice,  this  unseen 
Vision?  To  he  sure  it  may  be  said,  that  God  is  not  to  be 
found  here  or  there,  but  is  omnipresent  So  He  was 
before  the  Flame  of  the  Shechinah  was  lighted,  or  Christ 
came  in  the  flesh ; nor  was  He  less  .so  during  either 
manifestation,  ft  is  not  His  presence,  but  the  sign  of 
Ilis  presence  we  ask  lor.  To  the  Heathen  themselves, 
from  whom  the  Jewish  Ensign  was  removed.  He  was 
indeed  present, — '*  not  far  from  any  of  thorn,”  as  their 
Apostle  told  them  ; but  the  great  privilege  of  being  a 
peculiar  people  consists  in  having  this  Sign  to  resort 
to.  See  then,  Christian,  whether  we  have  it  not  as 
distinct  and  as  accessible,  aye,  more  accessible  and 
more  distinct,  than  ever  before  was  given.  Let  us 
remember,  that  the  mode  of  communication  is  no 
longer  by  sound  or  by  sight,  no  longer  a sensible 
medium,  but  Spirit.  The  corresponding  Ensign,  also, 
is  not  addressed  to  the  rye  nor  to  the  ear , but  to  the 
mind.  It  is  not  a Flame,  which,  however  brilliant, 
illumines  only  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  not  a Man, 
whom  only  a small  portion  of  the  human  race  can  see, 
und  hear,  and  follow.  But  it  is,  what  better  suits  an 
unlimited  dispensation,  it  is  a miraculous  record. 
The  Bible  and  the  Sacraments  are  our  Shechinah,  our 
Sign  ; not,  indeed,  to  be  recognised  as  such  by  gazing 
at  them,  nor  lifting  them  up,  and  carrying  them  ubout, 
but  by  humbly  reading,  marking,  learning,  and  inwardly 
digesting.  We,  unlike  God's  people  of  old,  walk  by 
Faith,  and  not  by  Sight. 

It  uppears,  then,  that  besides  the  occasional  commu- 
nications made  by  God  to  His  servants  and  to  others. 
He  has,  in  the  course  of  His  ordinary  and  perpetual  deal- 
ings with  His  Church  or  people,  appointed  three  distinct 
modes  of  communication,  whereby  he  was  to  be  acces- 
sible to  those  that  sought  Him  ; and  that  appended  to 
each  was  the  sign  of  His  presence  in  such  modes  of  in- 
tercourse. To  prevent  the  error  of  attributing  the 
Divine  agency  to  three  ditFercnt  Brings,  in  consequence 
of  this  difference,  we  are  instructed  in  the  Unity  of 
God,  and  Baptized  in  His  name  as  the  Father,  in  His 
name  as  the  Son,  and  in  His  name  as  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Again,  as  under  this  threefold  dispensation  we  observe 
that  the  Almighty  has  in  each  manifestation  assumed 
to  Himself  certain  characteristics,  we  presume  not  to 
confound  God  the  Father  who  created  us,  with  God 
the  Son  who  redeemed  us,  and  with  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  santcifies  us ; but,  agreeably  to  the  sense 
and  language  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest 
limes,  we  worship  Him  as  one  in  three  Persons. 

§ St  Paul  and  the  Pythoness. 

( enceroiog  The  foregoing  remarks  may  serve  to  guide  us  in 
nur  know-  another  question,  that,  namely,  concerning  the  know- 
vJfs°f ****  l‘‘d£e  we  possess  of  the  Evil  Being.  With  his  origin 
" pint*  and  his  absolute  nature  we  are  wholly  unacquainted. 

Our  view  of  him,  like  that  of  the  Author  of  all  Good, 
is  chiefly  negative.  Whence  he  too  ia  called  a Spirit, 


that  is,  his  real  nature  is  incapable  of  being  perceived  Apostolic 
by  our  senses  ; and  even  the  modes  whereby  lie  has  been 
manifested  to  us  arc  accommodated  not  to  the  sight, 
the  hearing,  or  to  any  external  perception,  but  only  to  Devout  ’ 
the  immaterial  part  of  Man.  But,  as  God  Himself  has  Gentile*, 
vouchsafed  so  also  to  address  Himself  to  us,  it  was 
necessary,  in  contradistinction  to  Him,  to  designate  the  l<hd*lers‘' 
Author  of  Evil  by  the  term  Evil  Spirit. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  he  has  been  to  us  the 
Author  of  those  two  original  Evils,  the  etfecls  of  which 
the  whole  world  still  daily  experiences.  Sin  and  Death. 

In  perpetuating  these,  his  ordinary  und  continual  agency 
uppears  to  have  been  ever  exerted ; as  to  counteract 
tile  clfects  of  these,  has  been  the  objects  of  God's  or- 
dinary dealings  with  mankind.  But  the  Evil  Spirit  Hi*  extra- 
hos  also  displayed  his  extraordinary  ami  occasional  ordinary 
operations  on  the  objects  of  his  malice.  He  has  some- 
times  vexed  men's  minds  and  bodies,  as  ill  the  instances 
of  Job,  of  Saul,  King  of  Israel,  und  of  those  who 
laboured  under  that  peculiar  malady  which  is  culled  in  the 
Gospels  Demoniacal  possession.  On  the  reality  of  these 
possessions  some  observations  were  offered,  in  treating 
of  our  Saviour’s  Ministry,  under  the  head  of  Miracles, 
and  under  thut  of  the  Temptation.  But  besides  the  Hit  power 
infliction  of  pain  and  diseusc,  which  was  there  especially  of  foretell- 
noticed,  he  seems  to  have  exercised  a power  of  delu-  ,n£  f,,ture 
won, — inspiring  agents,  over  whom  he  had  obtained 
controul,  to  foretell  future  events.  Hie  most  obvious, 
although  by  no  means  the  only  great  mischief  prodi iced 
thereby,  was,  thut  to  him  were  ascribed  the  power  and 
praise  which  were  due  only  to  God.  Foreknowledge 
was  considered  as  a peculiar  attribute  of  the  Deity  ; and 
the  Being  therefore  who  enabled  his  agents  to  foretell 
events,  was  regarded  as  the  otic  who  ordained  and  dis- 
pensed them.  Hence,  he  is  cabled  in  Scripture  " the 
Prince  of  this  World,”  and  “ the  Father  of  Lies.” 

This  by  no  means  implies,  that  with  Demoniacal  inspi- 
ration commenced  the  various  superstitious  arts  which 
have  obtained  in  the  world,  or  that  they  were  altogether 
kept  up  by  this  influence.  It  is  more  consonant,  with 
what  is  observed  of  the  rest  of  the  Evil  One’s  agency, 
to  suppose,  that  finding  these  corrupt  devices  to  have 
sprung  out  of  his  original  depravation  of  Man's  heart, 
lie  ever  and  anon  supported  them  by  extraordinary  in- 
terposition. Why  this  was  ever  permitted,  the  source 
of  goodness  being  Almighty  ; why,  indeed,  such  a 
Being  ever  existed,  are  questions  which  the  inquirer 
of  the  present  day  has  learned  to  consider  in  their  true 
light,  as  vain,  unprofitable,  and  presumptuous.* 

During  our  Saviour’s  Ministry,  He  often  exercised  The  Pytlu- 
His  power  over  the  former  class  of  Evil  manifestations,  at 
namely,  Demoniacal  possessions.  Of  the  latter  class  phi,iPPi* 
none  are  mentioned,  until  we  find  Paul  at  Philippi  ex- 
ercising a similar  authority  over  the  possession  of  a 
Pythoness ; a sort  of  fortune-teller,  whose  master  made 
a gain  of  her  gift,  or  rather  of  her  curse ; and  who,  re- 
garded simply  from  the  account  of  her  way  of  life, 
might  appear  in  the  light  of  a common  impostor.  Her 
interview  with  the  Apostle,  however,  contains  circum- 
stances which  render  it  unquestionable,  that  in  her  case, 
as  in  that  of  the  Demoniacs,  the  agency  of  the  Devil 
was  manifested. 

Philippi  was  the  first  place  in  which  Paul,  after  hisde 


• Johnson  bn*  remarked,  that  Urn  existence  of  Evil  Spirits  is  not 
encumbered  with  greater  difflcultics  than  the  cxutcace  of  Evil 
Men. 
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History,  part  tire  from  Troas,  found  “ a door  opened  unto  him 
— and  of  the  results  of  his  Ministry  there,  this  Miracle, 
and  the  conversion  of  Lydia  a Devout  Gentile,  are  the 
main  circumstances  recorded.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  this,  as  in  the  cases  which  occurred  during  the 
Saviour’s  personal  Ministry,  the  Evil  Spirit  acktiow- 
1 edged  in  Christ  the  agency  of  the  Most  High  God. 
Through  His  name  still  these  Miracles  were  performed. 
Agreeably  to  the  account  which  His  commissioned  ser- 
vants gave  Him,  whilst  He  was  yet  with  them.  4‘  In  Thy 
name  we  cast  out  Devils,"  Paul  now  addressee!  the 
Spirit  of  Divination,  and  found  it,  as  Christ  hud  fore- 
told, obedient  unto  him. 

The  Believer  expects  and  hopes  to  find  a beautiful 
propriety  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  scheme,  and 
where  he  does  not  perceive  it  still  he  infers  its  existence. 
Thus  observing  that  of  the  two  kinds  of  Demoniacal 
possession  our  Saviour  frequently  exercised  His  power 
in  person  over  those  afflicted  with  disease,  while  the 
exercise  of  a similar  power  over  those  visited  by  a 
Spirit  of  Divination  was  reserved  for  His  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles;  we  ore  tempted  to  suggest  a plausible  reason 
for  the  arrangement.  Such  may,  perhaps,  be  found  by 
contemplating  the  difference  of  character  in  the  Ministry 
of  Christ,  and  of  His  Apostles  guided  by  his  Spirit.  It 
was  the  business  of  the  former  to  do  the  work  of 
Redemption,  of  the  latter  to  inttrucl  men  in  it.  The 
former,  therefore,  would  be  directed  generally  against 
all  the  evil  and  hurtful  agency  of  the  Devil  ; the  latter 
more  particularly  against  the  propagation  of  falsehood. 
The  former  would  naturally  counteract  the  worka  of 
Satan,  the  latter  his  word*,  as  conveyed  through  agents, 
such  as  was  the  rescued  Pythoness. 

It  was  during  the  Apostle's  third  Journey,  however, 
that  his  success  in  this  branch  of  his  Ministry  appeurs 
to  have  lieen  greatest.  At  Ephesus,  among  the  ex- 
traordinary Miracles  (Awoyuiv  o ir  vi*  rv\Jnai)  which  he 
displayed,  some  appear  to  have  been  of  this  character;* 
and  to  have  operated  so  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  many 
who  witnessed  them,  that  they  came  forward  and  burned 
publicly  their  books  of  Magic.  The  high  valuation  of 
these,  marks  at  once  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  also  the 
w underfill  success  of  the  Apostle.  This  whole  portion  of 
his  Ministry  proves  too,  that  Demoniacal  possession 
was  not,  as  has  been  often  represented,  confined  to  the 
Jews. 

§ St.  Paul  at  Athens. 

The  Apostle  and  his  company,  when  dismissed  by 
the  Magistrates  from  Philippi,  passed  through  Ampbi- 
poli.%  Apollonia,  Thessalouica,  and  Berea ; and  in 
each  left  traces  of  their  inspired  agency.  At  Thessalo- 
niett.  as  we  know  from  the  Epistle  soon  after  addressed 
to  the  converts  there,  their  labours  were  rctnarkubly 
successful,  even  among  the  Idolaters.  Athens  is  next 
in  the  list  of  places  which  received  thus  early  a 
summons  from  the  Holy  Spirit  to  repent,  believe,  and 
be  baptised.  Athens  was  still  the  principal  seat  of 
Learning,  ami  of  those  Arts  which  furnished  the  chief 
attraction  of  Idolatry.  It  was  the  University  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  of  the  World.  At  Athens  there- 
fore it  might  be  expected,  that  argument,  not  force, 

• The  attempt  of  the  Jewish  Exorcwtl  U>  imitate  Paul.  prove*  that 

these  cures  were  wrought,  like  that  of  the  Pjlhoam,  “in  the  name 
•f  the  Lord  Jesus.”  “ Then  certain  vagabond  Jews,  eaorcisU,  took 

upon  them  to  call  over  them  that  had  Evil  Spirits  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  M)ing,  We  adjure  thee  by  Jesus,  whom  Paul  preacbcth." 


would  be  opposed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  Orator  ; Apostolic 
and  that  on  his  part,  as  dealing  with  a people  access-  ^8*.* 
hie  in  a high  degree  through  their  Reasoning  powers  to  the 
the  t cord*  more  than  the  works  of  the  Spirit  would  he  Devout 
employed.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  to  point  out  the  Clcntiles, 
propriety  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  Ministry  there,  although,  lnJ 
like  every  other  instance,  it  affords  n strong  presumption  ^*^***V 
of  the  truth  of  the~Biblc  narrative,  and  ought  not  to  s*v_"' 
be  overlooked  ; but  it  is  not  merely  on  this  account,  nor 
yet  for  the  sake  of  that  interest  which  the  name  of 
Athens  inspires,  that  we  bid  the  reader  pause  ; hut  to 
notice  two  circumstances  in  the  account  of  what 
occurred  there,  which,  admitting  each  of  different 
views,  may  not  be  regarded  at  first  by  all  in  that 
which  seems  to  be  the  correct  one. 

Preaching,  in  the  first  instance,  (as  his  custom  was,)  Paul 
to  the  Jews  and  Devout  Gentiles  of  the  place,  his  Dis-  aitrncuthr 
courses  were  so  much  noised  abroad,  as  to  attract  the 
attention,  not  of  the  Magistracy,  but  of  the  Philoso-  wp|Krf> 
phical  idlers.  Idlers  wo  say,  because  at  Athens  these 
speculators  formed,  as  it  were,  a body  of  Literary 
loungers,  and  presented  in  the  Porches  and  other  places 
of  public  resort  a whimsical  scene  of  fashionable  re- 
laxation, of  which  the  amusements  and  conceits  were 
Metaphysical  and  Moral  discussions.  Surrounded  by 
computiy  like  this,  and  possibly  nnuble,  from  the  variety 
and  number  of  the  questions  uddressed  to  him,  to  make 
his  meaning  understood,  Paul  was  conducted,  (not  as 
a criminal,  for  of  this  there  is  no  intimation,  hut)  as 
the  promulgator  of  a new  system,  to  Mars*  Hitt,  and 
was  there  desired  publicly  to  explain  his  views.  His  Hi*  speech 
speech,  accordingly,  bears  no  marks  of  a defence,  nor  *l 
was  it  followed  up  either  by  acquittal  or  condemnation,  reoP*3°* 
by  sentence  from  the  Court  or  violence  from  the  multi- 
tude. At  his  mention  of  a Resurrection  from  the 
dead,  the  doctrine  seems  to  have  struck  his  audience 
as  so  monstrous  and  preposterous,  that  he  could  no 
longer  proceed  for  the  jests  and  witticisms  which  it 
occasioned.  His  speech  is  doubtless,  therefore,  only  a 
part  of  what  he  intended  to  say  to  them,  and  what 
might,  therefore,  have  proved  more  generally  effectual, 
had  his  auditors  “ had  ears  to  hear”  him  out.*  As  St. 

Paul**  examination  has  been  most  commonly  represented 
in  the  light  of  a judiciul  proceeding,  these  remarks  will 
not  be  useless,  if,  by  determining  more  precisely  the 
circumstances,  they  shall  make  his  celebrated  harangue 
appear  more  natural,  more  fully  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

Nor,  in  so  considering  it,  can  one  tail  to  observe,  that 
at  Athens  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  persuasive  which  he 
chose  to  employ  was  .Eloquence.  The  very  weapon  in 
the  use  of  which  the  Athenians  were  most  skilful.  With 
Miracles  he  had  confounded  the  people  whose  boast 
was  " an  image  that  fell  from  heaven,"  and  he  now 
pleads  for  Christianity  in  the  city  of  Demosthenes. 

In  the  speech  itself  there  is  only  one  topic  which 
will  be  noticed,  it  is  the  allusion  to  an  altar  erected 
to  **  the  unknown  God.'* 

Some  few,  who  have  considered  St.  Paul’s  behaviour  The  ua- 
here  as  an  eminent  illustration  of  the  character  which  kaowuGod. 
he  has  given  to  himself,  of  being  “ all  things  to  all 
men,”  have  so  far  departed  from  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  passage,  as  to  imagine  that  “ the  unknown 

• “ Soto*  mocked,  and  other*  said,  we  witi  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter.”  Thi*  may  be  understood  to  imply  a division  o»  renrimenl 
among  the  auditory  ; »ome  mocking  him,  to  as  to  render  it  imponable 
for  him  to  proceed,  others,  as  Dionysius  and  Damans,  encouraging 
him,  and  telling  him  that  they  at  feoat  uvtJd  confute*  to  hear  Aim. 
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History.  God”  was  no  one  particular  object  of  worship  which 
mm/  the  Athenians  had  adopted  ; but  the  true  God,  whom, 
he  tells  them,  they  ignorantly  worshipped  in  the  various 
characters  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  &c.  To  Jehovah  (they 
understood  him  to  say)  are  justly  due  your  worship  and 
your  altars.  It  is  not  your  Jupiter  who  is  the  God, 
but  the  Being  who  made  the  Heavens  or  Jupiter.* 

The  objections  to  this  interpretation  are  these:  first, 
the  Apostle  so  expresses  himself  as  clearly  to  denote 
that  the  words,  **  to  God  unknown,”  were  inscribed  on 
some  altar  ;f  secondly,  respectable  testimonies  have 
been  found  of  the  existence  of  such  an  altar;  lastly, 
it  is  not  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul’s  other  addresses 
on  the  subject  of  idolatry, — his  custom  being  to  point 
out  to  the  Heathen,  not  that  they  were  worshipping 
GihI  under  false  names,  but  serving  the  Devil. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  determine  what  particular 
God  was  meant  by  the  inscription  on  the  altar.  On 
this  point  the  remarks  already  made,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  speech,  may  not  a little  help  to  guide  inquiry. 
Nothing  is  more  probable,  than  that  the  Athenians,  the 
most  inquisitive  people  on  earth,  should  by  this  time 
have  heard,  and  have  taken  some  interest  in  the  report, 
of  a new  God  which  the  Christians  were  represented 
as  proclaiming  to  the  world. * In  their  characteristic 
vivacity  and  eagerness  for  novelty,  an  altar  might  have 
been  erected  to  Him,  before  they  had  ascertained  His 
name.  On  Paul's  arrival,  their  very  conversation  with 
him  would  lead  them  to  surmise  that  he  was  one  of  the 
promulgators  of  this  new  Religion.  Hence  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  was  brought  before  the  public,  led 
purposely  perhaps  by  this  very  altar,  which  would  on  that 
account  be  pointed  out  to  him  and  would  form  a 
natural  topic  for  the  opening  of  his  speech. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  to  these  remarks,  that 
the  expression  “ too  superstitious,”  as  it  appears  in 
the  original,  was  meant,  no  doubt,  as  a compliment, 
and  not  as  a reproach,  by  characterising  the  people  as 
one  who  displayed  a high  sense  of  Religion. 


§ St.  Paul  at  Corinth  and  Cenchrea. 

Foundation  At  Corinth  the  Apostle  made  a longer  sojourn  than 
®f  ,h*  in  any  other  city  during  his  journey.  Here  were 
Car'irh  °*  wr*R*n  his  Epistle*  to  the  Thmahnian ♦.  perhaps  that 
also  to  the  Galatian*.  Here,  too,  lie  probably  received 
from  Aquiia  and  Priscilla  the  first  intelligence  of  Chris- 
tianity having  been  preached  to  the  Romans.  Here, 
lastly,  (anti  it  is  with  a view  to  this  that  we  are  arrest- 
ing the  reader's  attention  to  Paul  nt  Corinth,)  he 
founded  that  Church,  which,  above  all  others,  engaged 
his  chief  personal  interest.  In  the  minute  internal  re- 
gulations of  this,  more  than  of  any  other,  he  appears  to 
have  busied  himself ; and,  accordingly,  his  Epistle*  to 


• Pope'*  creed,  u expressed  ia  bit  tnirersa!  Prayer,  «u  no  other 
than  thw : 

Father  of  all.  io  every  age, 
la  every  clime,  ador'd  ; 

By  taint,  by  lavage,  and  by  nge, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  ared  I^ird. 
r »»  • iviyiyMvri  ‘A **ul. 

» CAruto  Hi  /4,«  carmen  -tun Ml,  PtWil  E/xtt  May  not  the 
remark,  tliat  Paul  wu  a setter  forth  of  strange  GchU,  because  he 
preached  J'iut  unrl  (hr  K.turm  tiun,  have  ariien  from  his  statement 
of  the  dor-trine  of  tin-  Trinitv,  io  reply  to  some  question  put  to  him 
concerning  the  new  (ijd  ? The  opening  of  his  speech  obw.iuvJy  falls 
in  with  Una  view.  Having;  first  declared  Him  to  be  the  same  C«od 
who  made  the  world,  he  proceeding  to  ‘peak  of  Hu  manifesta- 
tion in  the  f vh,  tii,  -•  the  man  whom  lie  had  ordained,”  when  he 
was  interrupted. 


the  Corinthian*  contain  more  information  on  the  Church  Apostolic 
discipline  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  than  any  other  part  of  Af*-. 
the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  ill  some  few  instances 
the  points  alluded  to  have  so  much  Ihc  character  of 
domestic  detail,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  illustration  from  Gentile*, 
the  general  history  of  the  times.  *nd 

Corinth  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  this 
Apostolical  journey,  and  the  last  regular  scene  of  Paul's 
labours  for  the  present.  For,  although  we  hear  of  him  „."*■*«<*  of 
afterwards  at  Cenchrea,  and  again  at  Ephesus,  his  J«?»Uh  rites 
pause  at  the  former  place  was  only  to  perform  a at  Cenchrea. 
ceremony  which  he  went  through  as  a Jewish  Chris- 
tian ; at  the  latter,  to  convey  to  the  Asiatic  continent 
Aquiia  and  Priscilla.  We  have,  however,  particularly 
mentioned  Cenchrea,  in  order  to  remind  the  reader 
that  St.  Paul  here  exhibited  a striking  illustration  of 
the  general  principle  which  guided  the  Primitive 
Church,  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  foreign  rites 
and  rules  by  its  members.  As  a member  of  the 
Jewish  Society,  about  to  visit  his  own  people,  and  not 
as  a Christian,  or  as  performing  any  duly  to  God, 

St.  Paul  on  this  occasion  observed  a form  wholly 
Jewish.  On  the  same  principle  he  anxiously  hastened 
to  be  present  at  Jerusalem  by  the  approaching  Festival, 
whilst  he  was  insisting  on  the  sinfulness  of  the  Gentile 
convert,  who  should  add  to  the  Christian  appointments 
the  obligations  of  the  Jewish  Luw.  Thus,  too,  he 
circumcised  Timothy,  because  his  father  was  a Jew  ; 
but,  although  he  was  in  the  very  Beat  and  centre  of 
Jewish  prejudice,  in  Jerusalem,  and  even  while  the 
question  was  hotly  agitated,  he  refused  to  allow  Titus, 
the  Gentile  convert,  to  be  circumcised. 


ST.  PAUL’S  THIRD  APOSTOLICAL  JOURNEY. 

A.  D.  55  to  60. 

Of  those  places  through  which  the  route  of  the  Pad  at 
Apostle  in  his  third  official  journey  is  marked,  Ephesus  kphanu. 
was  the  principal  scene  of  his  labours.  In  his  return 
from  Greece  to  Palestine,  he  had  touched  at  Ephesus, 
and  there  left  Aquiia  and  Priscilla,  with  a promise  that 
he  would  himself  soon  visit  them.  This  promise  he 
now  fulfilled.  Passing  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia, 
he  made  Ephesus,  for  the  time,  his  chief  station  in  Asia, 
as  on  former  occasions  he  had  chosen  Corinth  in  Greece. 

It  was  here,  then,  that  all  who  dwelt  in  Asia,  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  first  heard  the  word  from  him. 

Among  these  may  be  numbered  Epaphras,  who  not 
only  became  his  convert,  but  probably  his  missionary 
to  the  neighbouring  Colossiuns.*  Of  all  the  incidents, 
however,  which  mark  Paul’s  residence  at  Ephesus,  the 
most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  his  meeting  with  certain 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist. 

§ St.  Paul  and  the  Duriplc*  of  John  the  Baptist. 

No  mention  is  made  by  any  of  the  Evangelists  of 
the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  subsequently  to  their 
master’s  imprisonment  and  death.  Probably  the 
greater  part  of  them  became  followers  of  Jesus, 
huving  been  indeed  called  and  instructed  by  John  to 
this  very  end.  Some  notice  of  this  transfer  might  have 


• Cu/orm#*,  eb.  i.  v.  7. 
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History,  been  intended  in  the  formal  embassy  on  which  he 
sent  them  to  our  Saviour,  when  he  found  hiR  own 
removal  from  them  likely  to  l>e  at  hand.  But  before  it 
actually  took  place,  some  might  have  quitted  Palestine; 
and  thus,  although  convinced  by  the  preaching  of 
Christ's  forerunner,  might  hove  had  no  opportunity  of 
attaching  themselves  either  to  Him  or  to  the  disciples  of 
Him  whose  way  their  master  had  prepared.  Such 
might  have  been  the  cuse  with  these,  who,  about 
twelve  in  number,  were  found  by  Paul  at  Ephesus. 
Apollos,  one  similarly  circumstanced,  had,  before  the 
Apostle’s  arrival,  received  Baptism  from  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  ; and  had  already,  from  his  eloquence  and 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  become  eminently  ser- 
viceable to  the  Christian  cause  in  Achaia.  As  Apollos 
is  said  to  have  been  of  Alexandria,  these  others  also 
might  have  come  from  the  same  place.  Even  so,  their 
total  ignorance  of  all  that  hail  occurred  at  Jerusalem 
during  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  years,  on  a 
subject  which  so  nearly  concerned  them  as  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  preaching  and  Baptizing 
of  the  Apostles  ; and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  their 
* manifest  expectation  of  the  events,  strongly  confirms 
the  remark  formerly  made,  on  the  extreme  tardiness 
with  which  intelligence  of  the  several  stages  of  the  new 
dispensation  was  communicated,  even  between  places  the 
intercourse  of  which  was  the  most  frequent.  Between 
Alexandria  and  Jerusalem  there  was  at  this  time 
nearly  os  much  intercourse,  os  between  the  Holy  City 
and  the  remote  parts  of  Judea  itself;  and  the  Passover, 
at  least,  was  yearly  attended  by  those  of  the  Aratnean 
party,  with,  perhaps,  a more  scrupulous  punctuality 
than  by  the  Jews  who  were  resident  in  their  native 
country. 

Difference  The  reboptism  of  these  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist, 
between  the  first  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and,  in  a second  instance, 
rohn  *Td  ky  ®l*  l>aul’  suggests  an  inquiry  into  what  the  dif- 
piUl  ferenee  was  between  the  Baptism  of  John  and  that  of 

Paul ; which  again  leads  us  to  ask,  what  was  the  dif- 
ference between  this  last  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself. 

John  Baptized  with  water  only  ; that  is,  there  was 
no  inward  grace  bestowed  on  the  disciple  through  the 
ceremony.  Baptism  was  only  a sign  of  admission  into 
the  temporary  society  over  which  he  presided  ; and  as 
such,  a pledge  also  that  the  initiated  would  conform  to 
the  rule  of  that  society,  Repentance. 

But,  while  John  Baptized,  he  pointed  to  the  coming 
of  Jesus,  as  of  one  who  should  “ Baptize  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire meaning,  that  His  Baplitm 
should  be  performed  with  water  indeed,  but  not  with 
water  only — that  the  immersion  and  sprinkling  should 
not  be  merely  the  sign  of  admission  into  a society,  or 
the  pledge  of  conformity  with  rules,  but  the  appointed 
means  for  imparting  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  really 
then  a Baptizing  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  rather  than 
with  water ; for  the  same  reason  as  we  should  say,  that 
he  who  was  sent  by  the  Prophet  to  wash  in  Jordan 
was  cured,  not  by  the  washing,  but  by  the  secret  grace 
attached  to  it ; or,  again,  that  it  was  not  the  clay  on 
the  blind  man’s  eyes  which  restored  him  to  sight,  but 
the  virtue  which  went  forth  from  Jesus  with  the  act  of 
putting  it  on. 

“ With  the  Holy  Ghost,”  says  St.  John,  therefore, 
“ He  shall  Baptize,  and  with  fire that  is,  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whose  emblem  and  attesting  sign  shall  be 
fire.  He  speaks  of  the  flame  which  descended  on  the 


day  of  Pentecost,  in  proof  of  the  true  invisible  descent  Apostolic 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A*e. 

Such  then  was  the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  as  distinguished  Pf**ch'BR 
from  that  of  John.  Jesus  Himself  indeed  Baptized  to 
not,  but  such  was  the  Baptism  of  His  followers.  At  Gentile*, 
the  same  time,  an  evident  distinction  obtains  between  and 
this  rite  as  performed  by  His  disciples  during  his  abode  Motoee*. 
on  earth,  and  as  performed  by  those  w ho  after  the  day 
of  Pentecost  were  enabled  to  fulfil  His  commission  of 
Baptizing,  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son,,  but  also  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was,  doubt* 
less,  owing  to  this  very  ground  of  difference,  that  they 
w'ere  forbidden  to  enter  upon  their  duties  until  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  taken  place.  For,  until 
that  event,  they  could  neither  impart  that  holy  gift  to 
the  initiated,  nor  have  properly  Baptized  them  in  that 
name.  It  is  plain,  for  the  same  reason,  that  whatever 
Baptisms  took  place  during  our  Saviour’s  Ministry 
must  have  been  similarly  defective.  And  yet  it  would 
seem,  that  to  that  stage  of  Christian  Baptism  more 
especially  John’s  words  relate,  " when  He  ahull  come.  He 
shall  Baptize  you,”  &c.  And,  doubtless,  they  are  to  be 
so  understood.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus,  during  His 
abode  on  earth,  was  defective  ; no  more  internal  grace 
was  conveyed  at  the  lime  through  it  than  through 
John’s.  Hut  this  was  in  conformity  with  the  character 
of  Christ’s  whole  Ministry.  It  was  imperfect  for  the 
time,  but  so  framed  as  to  become  perfect  afterwards. 

Those  whom  He  Baptized  by  the  hands  of  his  Apostles 
and  of  the  seventy,  were  iu  one  sense  incompletely  Bap- 
tized ; because  the  most  important  efl’ects  of  th^ere- 
mony  did  uot  in  these  instances  immediately  follow 
the  performance  of  it.  Still,  when  He  sent  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  them.  He  may  he  said  to  have  Himself  com- 
pleted their  Baptism,  which  was  thus  more  honourable 
than  any  others  could  boast  of  receiving.  With  them 
the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  by  the  agency  of 
human  Ministers,  but  immediately  by  their  J.ord  and 
their  God.  Being  Baptized  too  by  a manifestation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  these  had  no  more  ueed  to  be  re- 
baptized  unto  that  name,  in  addition  to  the  form 
wherewith  they  had  already  been  admitted  as  disciples, 
than  had  the  Apostles  to  be  Baptized  unto  Christ, 
when  called  by  Him  in  person.  The  presence  of  the 
Divine  Being  in  each  manifestation  superseded  and 
implied  all  that  could  be  intended  by  specific  Baptism 
unto  that  name,  which,  ill  each,  case,  designated  the 
person  of  the  Godhead  then  present.  None  of  Christ’s 
disciples  accordingly  were  rebaptized  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;*  but  with  John’s  the  cuse  was 
widely  different.  On  the  present  occasion  it  is  particu- 
larly recorded,  that  Paul  explained  to  them  the  dif- 
ference, Baptized  them  in  the  Christian  form,  and 
imparted  to  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  testified  by  the  gift 
of  tongues  and  of  Prophecy. 

§ Collections  for  the  Poor  of  Jerusalem. 

(See  Jets,  ch.  xvi.  ▼.  22,— compared  with  Corinthians,  ch.  xvi.) 

So  repeated  mention  is  made  in  the  Epistles  of  St. 

Paul,  of  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  Christians  of 
Judea,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  this  subject  also 
in  connection  with  the  Apostle’s  stay  at  Ephesus. 


• Te  rtulUan  mention*  certain  freethinker*  of  hi*  d»yr  who  armed 
from  thi*  tart.  that  either  Christian  Baptism  was  not  necessary  to 
solvaikm  or  else  the  Apostles  were  not  sued.  V<  Baptisms,  c.  12. 
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Huiory.  Whilst  he  was  preparing  to  make  personal  excursions 
’s— -v-*"  into  the  other  parts  of  Asia*  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing or  confirming  converts  in  the  faith,  Timothy  and 
Erastus  were  despatched  to  Macedonia,  to  urge  the 
claims  of  the  necessitous  brethren,  and  to  hasten 
the  contributions,  so  that  he  might  find  them  ready 
on  his  arrival  there.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader,  who  inquires  why  the  Christians  of 
Judam  especially  should  need  this  assistance,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  the  Prophets  at  Antioch, 
they  had  been  distressed  by  a general  scarcity  of  pro- 
lusions, and  that  this  was  only  a continuance  of  those 
charitable  efforts,  of  which  Antioch  had  set  the  example. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  St.  Paul  advocates 
the  cause  of  these  his  distressed  brethren,  not  on  the 
principle  of  mere  benevolence,  Iwt  as  a peculiar  Chris- 
tian duty;  with  a view  then  of  elucidating  this  principle, 
and  thereby  of  explaining  the  true  character  of  the 
numerous  passages  which  refer  to  it,  the  subject  has 
been  noticed. 

t iiitv  of  Our  Lord  had,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  told  His  dis- 
tbe  spirit,  ciplcs,  that  He  gave  them  one  new  commandment, 
which  was  to  Love  one  another.  This  was  the  first 
precept  which  was  given  to  them  as  a separate  society. 
That  it  had  reference  only  to  their  disposition  and  be- 
haviour towards  each  other  as  members  of  such  a body 
is  evident.  Else,  the  commandment  could  not  be  culled 
new,  inasmuch  as  His  frequent  injunctions  to  humility, 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  had  much  better  title  to  this 
peculiar  and  emphatic  appellation.  So  considered,  the 
commandment  was  altogether  new,  t>ecause  the  object 
was  new,  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  obligation 
arose  were  new.  Of  its  solemn  importance,  and  of  its 
farther  enforcement  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  ex- 
pressions of  “ Unity’’  and  “Unity  of  the  Spirit,’*  it  is 
yet  time  to  speak.  Enough  has  been  said  to  render 
the  principle  easily  applicable,  and,  in  the  present  in- 
stance especially,  to  mark  its  connection  with  St.  Paul’s 
earnestness,  in  urging  the  contribution  on  the  brethren 
of  every  place  as  a peculiar  Christian  duty. 

Tliis,  then,  was  the  first  occasion  which  was  afforded 
to  the  whole  Church  of  manifesting  their  Social  Love, 
of  evidencing  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  as  such  we 
must  consider  the  Apostle  to  be  representing  it.  In 
order  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  we  need  only  refer  to  one 
or  two  of  the  Apostle's  injunctions,  and  cither  place 
them  side  by  side  with  our  Saviours  commandment,  or 
St  John,  consider  them  alone.  Thus,  the  Lord  had  said,  “ A 
xiii.  34,  35.  new  command  I give  unto  you,  that  you  love  one  ano- 
ther. As  I have  loved  you,  that  you  also  love  one 
another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  you  love  one  another.”  The  Apostle  in 
2 Corimik.  spenking  of  the  contribution  calls  it  **  the  Experiment 
•*.  13.  or  14  test,*  by  means  of  which  they  glorify  God  for  their 
professed  subjection  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  To  the 
Galatians  before  this,  he  had  expressly  sent  a charge 
(iuiatims,  to  “ do  good  unto  all  men,  hut  specially  unto  those 
who  were  of  the  household  of  faith."  Those  words  of 
1 Si-  John,  another  Apostle,  too,  “whoso  hath  this  world’s  goods  and 
«ii.  17.  aeeth  hit  brother  (to*  a£«\^oy>  not  in  need,  and 

fthutteth  up  his  compassion  from  him,  how  dweUrth  the 
love  of  God  in  him seem  cast,  as  it  were,  in  the 
IInL  11  mould  of  the  original  commandment,  “ os  I have  loved 
you,  that  you  also  love  one  another and  scarcely  re- 

3 uircs  that  the  writer  should  inform  us,  as  he  has  done, 
l&t  it  is  to  that  commandment  he  is  alluding. 


§ St  Paul  and  the  Corinthians. 


A|.Ofttolic 
Age. 

_ _ , . . „ Pleaching 

Before  we  accompany  the  Apostle  to  another  stage  of  toil*  Jem «, 
his  journey,  we  would  advert  once  more  to  his  cornice-  Devout 
tion  with  the  Church  of  Corinth.  The  occasion  is  not  Dcotilo, 
unsuitable,  because  from  Ephesus  was  written  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  design  of  which  in  part  . 

has  been  already  noticed.  His  second  followed  after 
no  very  long  interval.  Authority 

It  would  of  course  be  incompatible  with  the  scale  of  f,o- 
our  inquiry,  to  discuss  generally  the  matter  and  charoc-  |*rn"r*  °* 
ter  of  these  Epistles.  Mention  has  been  made  of  them  * urt  ' 
with  no  further  view,  than  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
tone  of  authority  which  the  Apostle  assumes  in  them, 
over  the  offending  members  of  the  Church  to  which 
they  are  addressed  ; and  this,  not  as  vested  in  him 
alone,  but  as  exercised  by  the  Governors  of  that  Church. 

There,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  properly 
lodged,  for  lie  would  willingly,  as  he  writes,  have  spared 
himself  the  task  of  interposing  his  extraordinary  right 
as  Apostle,  in  order  to  enforce  a discipline  which  of 
themselves  they  were  competent  to  preserve,  and  which, 
as  the  event  shows,  they  did  maintain  without  his  fur- 
ther interference.  . 

About  the  same  time  also,  (as  may  be  inferred  from 
his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,)  Alexander  and  Hymenieus 
were  made  examples  to  the  Church,  of  the  right  vested 
in  its  Governors  of  punishing  its  members.  Some  few 
remarks  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  right,  there- 
fore, may  not  be  inappropriate  here.  As,  in  each  in- 
stance, the  sentence  is  styled  “ a delivery  of  the  person 
unto  Satan,''  the  true  import  of  that  expression  also 
should  be  determined. 

That  no  Society  can  exist  without  some  rules,  and  lu  origin 
without  some  means  of  enforcing  obedience  to  those 
rules,  is  obvious.  When  therefore  the  question  is  asked, 
whether  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit  left  any  Ecclesiastical 
Laws,  or  vested  anywhere  power  to  enforce  those  Laws  ? 
if  the  question  is  put  with  a view  to  ascertain  whether 
Church  Government  be  of  divine  origin,  it  is  idle;  inas- 
much as  the  institution  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  the 
Church,  implies  the  design  that  Rules  should  be 
established,  and  means  provided  to  enforce  them. 

But  another  object  may  be  intended  by  the  question. 

It  may  be  pul  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what 
those  Rules  are,  whereby  this  Society,  the  Church,  is  de- 
signed to  he  governed.  For,  it  may  be  said,  and  plau- 
sibly enough,  that  granting  the  intention  of  the  Church’s 
founder  to  have  Laws  established  to  be  ever  so  appa- 
rent, how  arc  we  to  know  what  kind  of  government  he 
intended  ? 

On  one  point  the  inquirer  must  satisfy  himself.  If, 
from  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and  from  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  members  were  already  possessed  of  the 
means  of  acquiring  this  knowledge,  in  that  case  neither 
Christ  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  likely  to  leave 
any  code  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  on  precisely  the  same 
principle  as  no  code  of  Ethics  was  left. 

Now,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  Church  Eede*mn- 
to  guide  us,  as  to  what  arc  Ecclesiastical  offences  ? ca]  offence* 
Undoubtedly  there  is.  In  every  Society  there  must  be 
such  a principle,  ami  by  reference  to  it  in  each,  are 
formed  laws  for  the  government  of  each.  Every 
Society  recognises  peculiar  offences,  arising  out  of, 
and  depending  solely  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  So 
ciety ; so  that  in  proportion  as  this  latter  is  understood, 
the  former  are  defined.  Much  mischievous  confusion 
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in  some  instances  arises  from  a want  of  attention  to 
this  connection;  and  the  attention  is  frequently  diverted 
from  it  by  the  accidental  circumstance,  that  the  name 
act  often  becomes  an  o Bence  against  many  Societies. 
Thus,  Theft  is  at  once  an  offence  against  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  against  the  Political  hotly  to 
which  the  theft  is  attached,  against  some  certain  class 
of  Society,  perhaps,  in  which  he  moves,  and  so  on. 
The  act  being  one,  it  is  only  by  reflection  that  we  are 
enabled  to  separate  the  different  views  which  render  it 
in  each  case  an  offence,  and  iu  each  of  a different  mag- 
nitude. Again,  what  becomes  a crime  because  violat- 
ing the  principle  of  one  Society,  may  be  none  In  ano- 
ther ; if,  namely,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  object 
proposed  in  the  formation  and  preservation  of  that  other 
Society.  Thu**,  the  violation  of  the  Academical  Rules 
of  our  Universities  does  not  render  the  offending  mem- 
ber amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Thus,  too,  the 
very  conduct  which  recommends  a smuggler  or  a robber 
to  his  confederacy,  becomes  an  offence  against  the  Po- 
litical body  with  which  he  is  associated. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  what  are  inherent 
offences  or  crimes  in  any  Society,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  know  with  what  object  or  objects  such 
Society  is  formed.  If  information  of  this  kind  then  be 
found  in  the  Sacred  record  respecting  the  Christian 
Society,  Ecclesiastical  Law  by  Revelation  was  no  more 
to  be  expected  than  a code  of  Ethics,  to  tell  men  what 
their  own  consciences  were  already  constituted  by  God 
to  declare. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  the  question  need  not 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  in  order  either  to  establish 
the  divine  origin  of  Ecclesiastical  Government,  or  to  de- 
termine what  offences  come  under  its  cognizance,  there 
is  yet  a third  object  which  may  be  proposed  in  urging 
it.  What  punishments  are  authorized,  in  order  to  check 
those  offences  ? Ought  not  these  to  have  been  specified  ? 
and,  not  having  been  specified,  does  the  nature  of  the 
case  here  ulso  supersede  the  necessity  of  a Revelation, 
and  enable  us  to  know  what  coercion  is,  and  what  is 
not,  agreeable  to  the  Divine  Will?  The  inquiry,  too, 
seems  to  be  the  more  reasonable,  because  in  looking  to 
the  methods  by  which  various  societies  arc  upheld,  we 
find  the  punishment  even  in  similar  societies  by  no  menus 
the  same.  Military  Discipline,  for  instance,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  at  different  periods,  has  been 
enforced  by  penalties  unlike  in  degree  and  in  kind.  In 
different  countries  and  ages,  the  social  tie  between  the 
Master  and  the  Slave  has  been  differently  maintained. 
All  this  is  true,  but  still,  in  looking  at  the  question  so, 
wc  take  only  a partial  view,  and  lose  one  important 
feature  in  the  establishment  of  coercion, — the  Right. 

Now,  this  Right  is  either  inherent  in  the  Society,  or 
conventional,  or  both,  as  is  the  case  in  most  confederate 
bodies.  When  the  Right  is  limited  to  what  the  Society 
exercises  as  inherent  and  indispensable,  inherent  in  its 
nature,  and  indispensable  to  its  existence,  the  extreme 
punishment  is  Exclusion  ; and  the  various  degrees  and 
modifications  of  punishment,  are  only  degrees  and  modi- 
fications of  Exclusion.  When  the  Right  is  conventional 
ulso,  (as  far  as  it  is  so,)  the  punishment  is  determined 
by  arbitrary  enactment,  proceeding  from  some  authority 
acknowledged  by  all  parties,  (whether  that  authority  be 
lodged  in  the  parties  themselves,  or  in  competent  repre- 
sentatives, or  in  other  delegated  persons,)  and  therefore 
styled  conventional.  Few  Societies  have  ever  existed 
without  a large  portion  of  these  latter.  Hence  the 


anomaly  above  alluded  to,  and  hence  too  the  vulgar  im-  Apostolic 
pression,  that  all  punishments  are  arbitrary,  and  depend  A*fe 
solely  on  the  caprice  and  judgment  of  the  Government, 

What  is  popularly  and  emphatically  termed  Society , Devout  * 
affords  a good  instance  of  the  first,  that  is,  of  a social  Gentiles, 
union  regulated  and  maintained  only  by  a Right  inhe-  9110(1 
rent.  In  this,  excessive  ill-manners  and  the  gross  dis- 
play  of  ungentlemnnly  feelings  are  punished  by  abso- 
lute  Exclusion.  According  as  the  offence  is  less,  the 
party  offending  is  for  a lime  excluded  from  some 
select  portion  of  good  Society,  or  from  certain  meetings 
and  the  like,  in  which  more  particularly  the  spirit  and 
genuine  character  of  gentility  are  to  be  cherished.  All 
its  lawful  and  appropriate  punishments  are  a system  of 
Exclusion,  in  various  shapes  and  degrees. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  no  authority  is  ever  here  ap- 
pealed to  in  any  case;  because  the  Right  arises  out  of, 
and  is  inseparable  from  the  Society  that  exercised  it,  is 
implied  in  the  very  existence  of  the  Society.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  Christian  searches  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  positive  enactment1*  against  offences  to  which 
the  Church  may  be  exposed,  and  finds  none,  it  cannot 
nevertheless  be  said,  that  the  omission  leaves  the  nature 
of  the  punishment  arbitrary  or  conventional.  It  nbvi- 
viously  sanctums  those  which  are  coexistent  with  the 
Church,  and  which  must  therefore  claim  the  same  origin 
and  foundation  as,  the  Church  itself.  It  does  more,  it 
sanctions  only  these. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  the  Government  of 
the  Church,  it  is  not  intended  to  represent  the  subject 
as  left  wholly  to  be  gathered  from  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  Society,  or  as  If  no  reference  were  found  in 
the  New  Testament  to  particular  points  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Government.  Nut  ouly  does  the  case  selected  for 
consideration  prove  that  it  is  otherwise,  but  many  ex- 
pressions and  passages  may  be  cited  from  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  as  of  similar  import.  AH  that  is  here  as- 
serted is,  that  these  are  only  illustrations  of,  and  allu- 
sions to,  the  principles  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society; 
which  principles,  thus  exemplified  and  illustrated,  arc  suf- 
ficient to  direct  us  in  all  cases.  So,  (to  allude  once  more 
to  the  analogous  case  of  the  Christian  Code  of  Morals,) 
rules  may  be  found  without  number  in  the  Sacred 
Volume,  but  they  are  employed  only  in  illustration  of 
the  great  Christian  principles,  which,  thus  acknowledged 
and  sanctioned,  were  to  be  our  guide. 

In  determining  the  true  nature  and  object  of  the  The  Jew-:*h 
Church  or  Christian  Society,  no  smalt  assistance  is 
derived  from  the  emblematical  character  of  its  special 
Type,  the  Jewish  Temple.  It  was  formed  for  the  resi-  Christian 
dence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  the  medium  of  its  ope-  Church, 
rations.  Look  through  the  Scriptural  marks  attached 
to  it,  and  this  truth  everywhere  meets  the  eye.  It  may 
be  recognised  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;* 
and  in  those  many  mysterious  allusions  which  lie  scat- 
tered throughout  the  record  of  our  blessed  Lord's  words, 
especially  in  the  Gospel  of  St.John.  His  writings  are 
indeed  inexplicable,  unless  we  assign  such  a meaning, 
not  to  a few  remarkable  passages,  but  to  a train  of  re- 
curring allusions  to  this  abode  of  (iod  amongst  His 
people ; allusions  in  this  Apostle's  case  perhaps  the 
more  frequent,  because  ualurally  suggested  by  the  re- 
collection of  those  holy  momenta,  when  he  used  to 


* " Union  ye  cat  the&etb  of  the  Son  nf  Man,  and  drink  His  blood, 

y«  have  no  /»/<•  in  fw.”  John,  ch.  »L*.  M. 
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History  lean  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master.  What  other  view 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  mysterious  expressions  of 
that  Prayer,  which  the  Saviour  offered  up  for  his  future 
Church,  on  llis  approaching  separation  from  those  who 
were  to  be  the  founders  of  it.  “ Neither  for  these  alone, 
(prayed  He,)  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on 
Me  through  their  word.  That  they  all  may  be  one ; 
as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Mr,  and  1 in  The*1,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  Us And  again,  " the  Glory  w hich  Thou 
gavest  Me,  I have  given  them  ;f  that  they  may  be  one, 
even  as  We  are  one  ; I in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that 
they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one  ; anil  that  the  world 
may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and  hast  loved  them, 
as  Thou  hast  loved  Me/'  " If  a Man  love  Me,  he  will 
keep  my  words;  and  My  Futher  will  love  him,  and  We 
will  come  unto  him,  and  make  Our  abode  with  Aim/'i 
Itefarrnre  Here,  then,  is  the  principle  by  which  all  Ecclesiastical 
of  KccIcm-  discipline,  by  whomsoever  exercised,  must  be  regulated. 
Allied  P«i*  To  this,  accordingly,  St.  Paul  especially  refers,  when 
iii«hmfnt  to  pointing  out  to  the  Corinthians,  that  w hut  had  occurred 
tint  Type.  amongst  them  came  under  the  head  of  Ecclesiastical 
offences,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  pun  idled  by  the 
Rulers  of  the  Church.  41  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the 
Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dweliclh  in  you?*  *'  If  any  one  destroy,  (defile)  the 


• St.  John,  ch.  xrii,  v.  20,  tt  try. 

t Alluding  to  his  promise  of  the  Comforter,  that  Gift  for  which  He 
to  ascend  on  high  in  order  that  He  might  give  it  to  Man,  and  for 
which  it  was  expedient  that  He  should  go  away. 

Thu  Glory  is  attributed  to  whatever,  from  time  to  time,  was  the 
appointed  residence  of  the  Godhead.  As  this  residence  was  chiefly 
manifested  by  the  symbol  of  Light,  the  word  Glory  expressed  the 
Light  also. 

Wneo  Moses  desire J to  have  a manifestation  of  the  Lord,  his  re- 
quest was,  “ I beseech  Thee,  show  me  My  dory,"  (Kiwf.  ch  xxiiii. 
v 8.)  In  like  manner,  it  is  said,  that  '‘The  Glory  of  the  Lord  filled 
the  Tabernacle,"  (Era/, ch.xl  v.35,)  and  *•  the  House  of  the  Lord,” 
meaning  the  Light  from  the  Cherubim. 

Accordingly,  when  Isaiah  jmvphecied  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in 
Christ,  he  says,  *•  The  Glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed/*  (Isaiah, 
ch.  al.  v. S.)  And  Si.  John,  alluding  to  the  Prophet'*  vision.  •*  these 
tiling*  spake  Esaias,  when  he  saw  His  Otorg,"  (ch.  xii.  v.  4 1,)  and 
•gain,  “The  Word  wav  made  flesh,  and  dwelt,  (or  tabernarled) 
amongst  ns  and  we  beheld  bis  Glory,  the  Glory  as  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,"  ch.  i. 

So,  too,  when  Christ  speaks  of  His  Church,  as  the  future  residence 
of  the  Godhead  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  expresses  Himself 
in  all-.isions  to  this  Symbol ; although  that  Symbol  w^t  no  longer  to  1m; 
given  to  a people  destined  to  u walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight."  His 
Apostle*  continued  to  adopt  the  same  language  concerning  the  Church. 
St.  Peter  writes,  “The  Spirit  of  Glory  and  of  God  realeth  upon  you/’ 
(I  Peter,  ch.  ie.  v.  14.)  St.  Paul  speaks  of  M Christ’s  glorious 
Church,"  and,  in  his  comparison  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
dispensation,  the  Divine  Presence  in  earh  is  expressed  in  the  same 
figurative  language-  ‘4  If  the  ministration  of  Death  written  and  en- 
graven on  stones,  was  glorious,  so  that  the  Children  of  Israel  could 
nut  steadfastly  behold  the  face  of  Mooes  for  the  Glory  of  his  cuunte* 
nance  ; which  Glory  was  to  be  done  away  : How  shall  not  the  minis- 
tration of  the  Spirit  be  rather  glorious  f And,  so  continuing  and  ex- 
plaining the  image,  he  at  length  proceeds  to  say  that  we,  the  Church 
of  Christ,  are  not  only,  as  were  the  Jews,  eprriators  •/  the  Glory,  but 
iu  abode  and  resting’  place,  as  it  were.  " But  we  alt  with  open  lace, 
beholding  a*  in  a gUvs  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
mmr  image  from  gtc.ry  to  glory,  aen  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  tx>rfi  " 
(2  t'mstAiant,  eh.  iii.J 

The  latter  part  of  this  sentence,  in  the  original,  is  ««r»  JiJ*»  u\ 
u fa<r,*  iri  K^in  «wfp«N|,of  which  the  former  words  are,  as 
Mackiuglit  observes,  "*an  Hebraism  denoting  a continued  succession 
and  increase  of  Glory,"  see  I**.  Ixxxiv.  v 7.  the  latter  an  expression 
fanned  obviously  in  conformity  with  this  Hebraism,  of  which  it  is  an 
appendage  and  explanation ; it  was  used  to  dermic  that  he  was  not 
speaking  of  *>*y  eimhte  glory,  but  of  the  divine  Spirit,  of  whose  in- 
dwelling it  had  l>een  the  ancient  symbol. 

♦ John,  ch.  trie.  v.  23. 


Temple  of  God,  him  will  God  destroy,  for  the  Temple  Aporiolic 
is  sanctified  to  God,  which  Temple  ye  are.*'  *8*: 

All  Ecclesiastical  offence*,  then,  become  such  on  the  t#  |j|r 
principle,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  residence  jbtflUt 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  or  with  his  operation a.*  Gentiles, 
By  this,  the  Apostles  were  regulated  ; much  more,  then,  ■"** 
their  successors.  Ananias’s  visitation  was  the  first  in- 
stance  of  the  infliction  of  Ecclesiastical  punishment, 
and  it  is  expressly  said  to  hav<*  been  for  an  offence 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Certainly,  to  determine  what 
behaviour  constitutes  an  offence  of  this  kind,  supposes 
u know  ledge  of  wlutl  is  inconsistent  with  the  abode  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  and  also  w hat  his  opera- 
tions arc  ; and  these  arc  matters  of  Revelation, — seen, 
doubtless,  with  more  or  less  clearness,  (as  all  other 
matters  of  instruction  are.)  in  proportion  as  men  exert 
their  faculties  to  understand,  and  God  sees  good  to 
bless  that  exertion. 

Thus  much  may  be  sufficient,  on  the  nature  of  offen- 
ces against  the  Church,  for  the  reader  to  understand 
the  principle  which  renders  them  such ; and  it  now 
remains  to  inquire,  what  me  the  proper  penalties? 

The  same  method  will  be  adopted  as  in  the  former 
case,  viz. first,  to  consider  what  practices  would  naturally 
result  from  the  principles  laid  down  ; and  then,  to  see 
whether  the  Sacred  writings  contain  or  allude  to  such 
u system  of  coercion,  us  we  may  have  been  thus  led  to 
infer.  It  was  observed,  then,  that  the  inherent  right  of 
every  Society  was  exclusion  in  its  various  gradations : 
that  every  Society  must  possess  this,  but  nothing  be- 
yond this,  as  an  inherent  right.  Whatever  punishments 
arc  adopted  by  any  Society,  must  be  founded  ou  u right 
created  by  the  permission  of  its  members,  if  its  forma- 
tion was  a maitcr  of  choice  to  them,  or  by  the  com- 
pelling person,  if  it  was  a mutter  of  compulsion.  Now, 
apply  tills  to  the  case  of  the  Church.  There  is  a 
Society  left  by  its  founder  without  any  penal  code;  and 
the  question  is,  whether  any  right  of  punishment  there- 
fore is  vested  in  iL  and  of  what  punishment  ? Ex-  Kxcmamu- 
clusion,  or  Excommunication,  in  all  its  shades  and  mcation 
degrees,  presents  itself  as  a kind  of  penalty,  the  inflic- 
tion  of  which  is  an  inherent  and  perpetual  right.  ^ 
Referring  to  the  pages  of  Apostolical  History,  we  see 
every  reason  to  conclude  from  the  incidental  allusions 
to  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  that  such  was  the  mode  of 
coercion  sanctioned  by  the  infallible  guides  and  foun- 
ders of  the  Church.  Our  Saviour's  direction  had  been, 

“If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  mid  tell 
him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone  ; if  he  shall 
hear  thee,  thou  bust  gained  thy  brother.  Bui  if  he 
will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  Church  ; but  if  he  neglect  to 
hear  the  Church,  lei  him  be  unto  thee  aa  an  heathen 


• Hence  our  Lord's  words,  *'  He  that  speak  etli  a word  against  tlie 
Son  of  Matt,  it  shall  be  forgiven  liim  ; but  whosoever  speaketh 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  foi given  him,  neither  ut  this 
mW ft,  nor  in  the  UKirfit  to  comes"  that  is,  he  shall  be  amenable  to  the 
Church  a*  a criminal,  a*  well  as  to  God  as  a Sinner.  The  assertion 
is  a plain  disavowal  oo  the  part  of  Cbrist,  of  Hi*  being  the  rater  of 
the  Church.  Tlie  whole  passage  may  be  referred  to,  as  deserving 
the  moat  attentive  consideration.  Our  lord’s  remark  bad  been,  that 
tits  casting  out  Devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God  was  a Sign  that  the  King- 
dom of  God  was  coming  oa  them  unawares.  In  this  Kingdom,  the 
Hotv  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  was  ruler  and  governor,  and  blasphemy 
was  treavun. 
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History,  man  and  a publican*'  To  the  Corinthian  Church  the 
“v" Apostles  rebuke  simply  is,  “Ye  are  puffed  up,  and 
have  not  rather  mourned  that  he  that  hath  done  this 
deed  might  be  taken  away  from  among  you And  a 
little  after,  he  adds,  in  explanation  of  certain  figurative 
expressions  with  which  he  had  been  illustrating  the 
same  principle,  *4 1 have  written  unto  you  not  to  keep 
company,  if  any  man  that  is  called  a brother  be  a forni- 
cator, or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a railer,  or  a 
drunkard,  or  an  extortioner ; with  such  an  one  no  not 
to  eat.*'* 

Dtlireraace  Among  the  various  terms  in  which  the  energetic  Ian- 
*UB-  guage  of  the  offended  Apostle  gives  vent  to  his  meaning, 
occurs  the  expression,  “ to  deliver  over  the  person  to 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  Spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  In  this, 
then,  there  would  seem  to  be  something  more  implied 
than  mere  excommunication.  It  in  spoken  of,  too,  as 
a sentence  proceeding  by  peculiar  right  from  himselfi 
and  not,  as  the  other,  from  one  vested  in  the  Church  as 
a body.  Whether  in  the  present  instance  it  was  executed 
or  only  threatened  is  not  explicitly  stated ; that  it  was 
actually  inflicted  on  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander,  and  by 
St.  Paul,  is  proved  by  his  EpiUle  to  Timothy . 

Here,  then,  the  inquiry  concerning  the  right  of 
punishment  takes  apparently  a new  turn.  The  inquirer 
having  satisfied  himself  that  the  Church  has  the  right 
of  Exclusion,  as  well  from  its  nature,  as  from  the  allu- 
sions to  the  exercise  of  such  a right  in  the  Apostolical 
writings,  perceives,  in  the  course  of  his  search,  instances 
of  punishment  which  seem  to  wear  a different  character, 
and  looks  for  some  different  principle  to  which  he  may 
refer  them.  He  recollects,  that  not  only  those  above- 
mentioned  were  delivered  over  to  Satan  by  St.  Paul,  but, 
what  is  more  unequivocally  expressed,  and  more  awful 
Deiih  of  in  its  character,  that  Ananias,  the  first  offender  against 
Aaaniu.  tile  Church,  was  visited  with  death.  And  that  there  may 
be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  his  crime,  it 
is  called  an  offence  against  the  Holy  Ghost — against  Him 
whose  Temple  we  are,  as  a Church.  From  the  savage 
and  unholy  practices  which  have  defiled  that  Temple  of 
the  all-merciful  God,  in  the  rash  assumption  of  some 
other  right  than  the  right  of  exclusion,  and  to  sanction 
which  these  instances  have  been  alleged,  the  member  of 
the  English  Church  turns  with  abhorrence.  He  searches 
for  any  other  principle  and  any  other  right  in  vain. 
Moreover,  these  very  instances  require  only  a humble 
consideration  to  set  them  also  in  the  manifest  light  of 
cases  of  Exclusion. 

To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  state  what  is 
meant  by  Exclusion  or  Excommunication  from  the 
Church.  Evidently,  it  is  not  exclusion  from  any  parti- 
cular place,  for  the  Church  is  not  such ; but  from  cer- 
tain  common  privileges.  These  are  the  benefits  of  the 
Christian  covenant,  or  of  any  portion  of  it.  Now  let 


• This  was  *a  allusion  to  Agnpte,  or  taro-taut*,  which  formed 
the  lent  important  act  of  Christian  communion  It  is  unreasonable  to 
interpret  it  at  atl  ut/rramrtr  with  the  offending  brother  j which  was  a 
prohibltton  as  much  beyond  the  boundary  of  Church  diaonline.  as  it  » as 
inconsistent  with  the  Apostle’s  remark  on  another  ocr_'.<»n,  that  if  a 
Christian  were  perversely  and  super stitioualy  to  abstain  from  com- 
merce with  all  out  the  faithful,  he  must  r©  out  of  the  world  It  was 
of  St.  I’ctar'a  withdrawing  himself  from  tins  test  of  communion  with  the 
Gentile  converts,  that  St.  Paul  chiefly  complained  in  the  memorable 
slruggfe  fer  Christian  equality  at  Antioch,  “ For  before  that  certain 
^ from  he  did  eat  with  the  Genhl t»,"  Gatatiems,  cb.  ii. 
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us  see  whether  this,  and  no  more,  was  not  the  case  with  Apostohc 
those  whom  St.  Paul  delivered  over  to  Satan.  Age 

In  those  days  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  Prwhin? 
manifested  by  extraordinary  signs,  that  is,  certain  sen-  10  p*  qTT** 
siblc  tokens  were  given  in  testimony  of  it.  The  pre-  Qtatiles, 
settee  of  the  Evil  Being  was  in  like  manner  manifested  and 
or  evidenced  by  Possession  and  its  various  symptoms.  Wolalara. 
Now,  what  is  more  natural  than  that  in  the  same  dis-  's— ' 
pensation,  as  the  presence  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  Chris- 
tian was  made  visible  by  an  appropriate  sign,  so  the 
removal  of  its  protection,  and  the  abandonment  of  its 
object  for  a season  to  the  enemy,  should  be  evidenced 
by  some  corresponding  sign  of  evil  agency,  such  as,  for 
instance,  marked  the  case  of  a Demoniac.  And,  as 
the  power  of  causing  the  former  sign  to  appear  was 
vested  only  in  the  Apostles,  the  case  would  naturally  be 
tile  same  with  respect  to  the  sign  of  evil,  or  the  sign  of 
desertion.  It  is  to  be  remeinlwred,  that  there  was,  that 
there  is.  no  intermediate  condition  between  the  absence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  presence  of  the  Evil  Spirit ; 
and  where  the  influence  of  the  one  ceases,  that  of  the  other 
must  begin.  **  He  that  is  not  with  me,”  (said  our  Lord.) 

“Is  against  me," — all  is  Mammon’s  that  is  not  God's. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  case  of  Ananias  may 
perhaps  be  explained.  It  was  perpetual  exclusion  from 
God's  Church,  accompanied  by  tile  only  sign  which 
could  prove  that  the  Spiritual  punishment  was  such. 

Why  that  offence  was  so  visited  is  not  now  important. 

Most  probably,  (as  was  elsewhere  suggested,)  it  was  an 
attempt  to  elude  the  extraordinary  suggestions  of  the 
Spirit ; and  if  so,  the  more  appropriate  seems  the  extra- 
ordinary mark  of  Spiritual  punishment. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  however,  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  view  here  taken  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline, 
that  the  nature  of  Ananias's  crime  and  punishment 
should  be  shown  not  to  form  any  exception  to  it.  Like 
the  pardoning  of  the  Uiief  on  the  cross,  it  arose  out  of 
circumstances  which  cannot  recur  in  tire  ordinary  course 
of  the  world ; circumstances  not  only  extraordinary,  but 
of  those  so  characterised,  the  most  solemn  and  impor- 
tant. The  one  was  a remarkable  specimen  of  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  and  as  such  as  filly  appended  to  the  scene 
in  which  God  was  exhibiting  himself  as  our  Saviour ; 
the  other,  an  awful  instance  of  severity  and  punishment, 
and  no  less  properly  attached  to  the  scene  in  which 
God  was  exhibiting  himself  as  the  Ruler  of  his  people. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  do  not  these  remarks  lead  to  a 
suspicious  conclusion  ? If  the  case  be  so.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal punishments  would  be  attended  with  Spiritual  pri 
valions.  For  although  all  extraordinary  signs  are 
withheld,  still  this  is  no  reason  fur  presuming  that  the 
sentence  of  the  Church  should  be  less  effectual.  Tire 
extraordinary  manifestation  in  this,  as  in  the  analogous 
instance  of  die  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  was  only  a proof  of 
the  reality  of  that  which  was  invisible  and  insensible  ; 
and  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  cessation  of 
these  visible  and  sensible  signs,  without  further  proof, 
leaves  the  Christian  bound  to  believe  in  the  continuance 
of  all  the  invisible  operations,  to  which,  for  a time,  they 
bore  testimony.  Now  would  not  this  be  a perverse 
proceeding  which  should  deprive  the  culprit  of  Grace 
and  assistance,  at  the  very  time  when  most  he  needs  it? 

It  does  not  deprive  him  of  it.  It  only  sets  on  him  the 
mark  of  that  privation  which  would  at  all  events  have 
taken  place.  Thus,  Exclusion  from  good  company  does 
not  causes  but  only  indicates  ill-manners.  If  God's 
Spirit  prevents  and  ussists  the  Cliristian  in  proportion 
6b 
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, History,  to  his  own  exertions,  he  must  always  have  less  and  less 
Vs^v-^'  in  proportion  os  he  needs  it  more.  But  surely  a change 
of  circumstances  may  make  him  more  ready  to  attend 
to  the  feeble  voice,  than  he  was  before,  when  it  was 
louder  Israel  may  hear  in  Babylon  wlmt  it  would  not 
hear  in  Judea.  And  such,  as  far  as  regards  the  offender, 
is  really  the  object  of  Excommunication.  If  inflicted 
on  an  innocent  person,  it  could,  of  course,  have  no 
more  evil  effect,  than  Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper 
would  have  a good  one  on  a person  who  receives  either 
unworthily. 

Ill  effect*  Ecclesiastical  censures  have,  however,  fallen  into 
rcMilbag  disuse  amongst  us ; and  whatever  be  the  counterbnlanc- 
dhuae  of  benefits  of  this  disuse,  it  has  been  attended  with  one 

KreJeitoti*  ill  effect.  The  wholesome  association  between  the  oul- 
e*l  centum,  ward  form  and  the  inward  benefit  of  Church  commu- 
nion, is  no  longer  generally  felt.  Absence  from  the 
Sacraments  and  from  public  worship  has  lost  the 
character  of  privation ; and  whilst  the  Apostles  and 
early  preachers  laboured  only  to  direct  their  congrega- 
tions to  a proper  behaviour  at  the  Lord's  Table  and  in 
the  public  assemblies,  with  our  Ministers  now,  not  the 
least  difficult  portion  of  exhortation  is  employed  in 
persuading  them  to  attend. 

s^etmd  For  a further  account  of  thoac  offenders  in  the  Church 
fAe'torii * Corinth,  whose  case  has  furnished  the  ground  for 

Miami.  these  remarks,  we  may  refer  to  the  Apostle’s  Second 
a.  d.  Epistle  to  that  Church.  In  order  that  the  matter  might 
57  be  settled  without  his  personal  interference,  he  pro- 
longed his  stay  at  Ephesus ; expecting  to  hear  a favour- 
able account  of  the  impression  made  by  his  First 
Epistle.  Meantime,  an  occurrence  took  place  which 
hastened  his  departure.  Iu  his  former  journey,  the 
cure  of  the  Pythoness  excited  the  ill-will  of  her  master, 
whose  gains  were  at  an  end,  and  caused  the  first  perse- 
cution of  his  party  which  originated  with  the  Idolatrous 
Gentiles.  At  Ephesus,  the  famous  seat  of  the  Temple 
of  Diaua,  and  “ of  the  Image  which  fell  down  from 
heaven,”  he  was  exposed  even  to  greater  danger,  from 
the  tendency  of  his  doctrine  to  ruin  all  those  trades 
which  depended  for  their  support  on  Idolatry  and  false 
worship.  Demetrius,  a silversmith,  entered  into  a 
combination  with  those  of  his  own  trade ; und  the  tumult 
excited  by  the  appeal  made  to  the  superstitious  feelings 
of  the  multitude  in  behalf  of  their  tutelary  Goddess, 
whose  shrine  they  represented  as  likely  to  be  forsaken, 
was  with  some  difficulty  appeased.  St.  Paul,  after  having 
been  subjected  to  one  night’s  imprisonment,  thought  it 
prudent  to  withdraw  for  the  time,  and  to  pursue  his  jour- 
ney at  once  to  Corinth.  The  prejudice,  however,  which 
now  began  to  be  awakened  against  Christianity,  was 
not  of  a character  likely  to  pass  away  with  the  occasion. 
Throughout  the  world,  the  livelihood  of  a portion  of 
every  community  arose  out  of  the  sale  of  images,  the 
decoration  of  Temples,  and,  more  than  all,  the  rearing 
of  victims  for  the  Festivals.  In  proportion  os  Chris- 
tianity spread,  this  circumstance  would  form  an  increas- 
ing source  of  opposition  in  the  Idolatrous  world, 
scarcely  leas  active  and  determined  than  that  which  was 
caused  by  Jewish  prejudice  among  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  mankind.  The  complaints  and  informations 
which  from  time  to  time  were  laid  before  the  Magi- 
strates, against  this  **  pestilent  sect/’  as  it  was  termed, 
although  made  under  the  various  picas  of  loyalty, 
patriotism,  or  piety,  originated,  for  the  most  part,  as 
in  the  case  of  Demetrius,  out  of  self-interest  Pliny, 
whose  account  deserves  credit  as  an  official  document. 


and  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  made  by  a highly-  Aposiotic 
gifted  mind,  evidently  saw  through  all  this  ; and  accord-  A«**- 
ingly  lie  mentions,  as  the  best  proof  and  symptom  of  t*>r£*Cj"n* 
returning  order  and  content  produced  by  his  measures,  0t^JVOu7*, 
thut  the  victims  were  once  more  brought  to  market,  G«ittil««, 
and  that  the  altars  blazed.  As  yet,  however,  the  Church  *ad 
was  too  insignificant  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  W®1***"- 
Government,  although  the  tumult  at  Ephesus  proves  s— 
that  it  was  spreading  fast. 

It  was  not  until  St.  Paul  s arrival  in  Greece,  that  he 
received  any  tidings  of  the  Corinthians  ; to  whom  he 
immediately  addressed  his  Second  Epistle , to  prepare 
them  for  his  coming.  To  Corinth,  accordingly,  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  made  it,  as  before,  the  boundary  of  his 
third  Apostolical  journey.  It  is  not,  however,  impro- 
bable, that  but  for  his  anxiety  to  be  at  Jerusalem  in 
time  for  the  approaching  Festival,  he  would  now  have 
attempted  to  pans  over  into  Italy,  and  visit  Rome.  The  in- 
formation which  he  had  received  respecting  thut  impor- 
tant Church,  could  not  but  have  rendered  him  anxious 
to  perform  his  errand  as  soon  as  might  be  amongst 
them.  His  Epistle,  to  it,  written  from  Corinth,  amply 
testifies  this ; and  explains  the  cause  of  his  anxiety. 

Converted  as  it  would  seem  by  Jewish  Christians, 
whose  eyes  were  not  yet  open  to  the  true  nature  of  St. 

Paul's  mission,  they  had  received  the  same  erroneous 
impression  respecting  the  obligation  of  the  old  Law  on 
the  converted  Idolater,  which  still  prevailed  in  the  great 
body  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  Epistle,  bespeaks  an  anxiety  to 
remove  this  mistake  ; ami  the  strong  terms  in  which  he 
has,  naturally  enough,  advocated  the  independence  of  the 
Gentiles,  by  speaking  of  them  as,  equally  with  the 
Jewish  people,  “ elect’’  by  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
are  remarkable  for  the  strikiug  transcript  which  they 
present  of  the  Apostle's  anxious  zeal,  in  endeavouring 
to  effect  by  tetter  what  circumstances  prevented  him 
from  doing  in  person. 

§ Si.  Paul  and  the  Ephesian  Presbyters, 

St.  Paul’s  company  on  his  return  was  increased  by  the  Increased 
addition  of  those  deputed  from  the  several  Churches  to  «»f 

convey  their  respective  contributions  to  Jerusalem.  It  s ' *u  ' 
was  a journey  of  no  small  risk.  Independently  of  the 
Prophetic  bodings  with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  addressed 
him  by  sundry  individuals  as  he  passed  onwards,  he 
could  not  hut  feel  that  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  had 
rendered  his  life  unsafe  any  where  among  his  country- 
men. And  what  could  he  expect  at  Jerusalem  ? His 
very  departure  from  Corinth  was  marked  with  plots 
against  him,  which  obliged  him  to  change  his  intention 
of  going  by  sea,  and  to  retrace  his  steps  through  Acliaia 
and  Macedonia.  Mitylene,  Chios,  Samos,  Trogy  Ilium, 
and  Miletus,  formed  the  next  line  of  his  course ; and 
by  this  time  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  at  which,  for  some 
reason,  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  present,  was  so  near 
as  to  render  it  impossible  that  he  should  visit  Ephesus, 
which  he  thought  it  equally  incumbent  on  him  to  do. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty.be  requested  the  attendance  of 
the  Ephesian  Elders  or  Presbyters  at  Miletus;  a circum- 
stance which  is  here  noticed,  because  in  tlie  interview 
which  thereupon  took  place,  he  reminds  them  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  Bishops,  (iir«r«.vovr,)  Rpticopi. 
a term  which  has  not  before  occurred  in  the  Sacred 
narrative.  Having,  in  the  last  Section,  examined  into 
the  nature  of  offences  against  the  Church,  and  of  the 
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Hutory.  penalties  due  to  them,  we  will  take  this  occasion  of 
v— inquiring,  with  whom  the  power  of  inflicting  and  re- 
moving these  penalties  was  lodged  ; and  not  only  this 
power,  but  all  other  authority  and  administration, 
whether  supreme  or  subordinate.  For  other  points 
connected  with  this  subject,  the  reader  may  turn  to  the 
head  Bishop  in  our  Miscellaneous  Division. 

Inquiry  into  One  previous  caution  may,  perhaps,  be  requisite. 
Cieir  instim-  Various  objections  have  been  urged  from  time  to  time 
lion  and  against  our  Church  government,  against  the  three 
w Order*  of  the  Church,  and  the  functions  which  they 

respectively  exercise.  To  answer  these  merely  by  an 
attempt  to  prove  their  existence  in  the  Apostolical  Age, 
and  their  Scriptural  sanction,  is  to  allow  the  objector  an 
unfair  advantage,  and  to  submit  our  own  minds  to  an 
unfair  view  of  the  question.  The  proof  of  the  contrary 
rests  with  those  who  object.  We  find  these  matters  so 
established,  and  tracing  them  further  and  further  back, 
we  still  find  evidence  of  them,  without  any  coincident 
marks  of  human  innovation.  Trying  them  by  the 
touchstone  of  Scripture,  they  are  found  to  he  at  least  not 
inconsistent  with  its  records ; and  we  have,  therefore,  no 
right  to  annuli  them.  This  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  England ; and  on  this  principle  it  has  taught 
ua,  thus  far  shall  thou  go,  and  no  further. 

There  arc  two  questions  which  in  a discussion  of  this 
point  require  distinct  consideration.  The  first  is, 
what  were  the  Orders  of  the  Primitive  Church  ? The 
second,  were  they  intended  altogether,  or  partly,  or  not 
at  all,  as  models  for  the  formation  of  Ecclesiastical 
establishments  of  aftertimes  ? As  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, it  may  admit  of  a different  answer  from  different 
periods  of  the  Apostolical  history ; inasmuch  as  the 
Church  economy  was  certainly  not  framed  at  once,  but 
rose  progressively  with  the  exigencies  of  the  Church. 
At  the  very  period  on  which  we  arc  now  dwelling,  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  the  terms  Bishop  and  Presbyter  were 
applied  equivocally.* 

1.  Hie  Assembly,  or  must  from  its  nature 

have  been  the  only  Order,  besides  that  of  the  Apostles, 
on  the  first  attempt  of  the  Christian*  to  net  as  a Society, 
All  Christians  composed  this  body,  and  the  term,  in 
short,  signified  the  Church.  But  whether  this  general 
Assembly  at  any  period  exercised  any  elective,  legisla- 
tive, or  other  powers,  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  No 
doubt  the  Church  or  Assembly  is  mentioned  as  taking 
part  with  the  Presbyters  in  the  elections  and  enact- 
ments ; but  when  we  consider  the  immense  concourse, 
which  a general  meeting  would  suppose  in  the  very 
earliest  times,  is  it  likely  that  any  one  private  room 
would  be  found  capable  of  containing  all  ? On  the  other 
hand,  is  it  likely  that  in  Jerusalem  especially,  so  large 
a multitude  would  be  permitted  to  meet  in  public,  openly 
di*cuss  their  ufTairs,  and  take  measures  for  the  support 
and  propagation  of  obnoxious  doctrines,  when  even 
individuals  were  exposed  to  continual  risk  in  their 
preaching  and  other  Ministry?  The  meetings  of 
Christians  for  purposes  of  prayer,  and  other  devotional 
exercises,  must,  for  the  same  reason,  have  taken  place  in 
different  houses  assigned  for  the  purpose.  And  this  (as 
has  been  liefore  observed)  may  illustrate  the  expression 
used  by  the  Historian  in  his  account  of  Paul’s  search 

• Theology,  tike  every  other  syuem,  bos  iu  leckntcnJ  term*.  In 
% tyttrm  of  Tf\r , ,ivff then,  we  ibvuld  be  startled  to  find  such 
various  usea  of  tb«  ucne  important  term.  But  the  Bible  is  not  a tyitem 
of  Theology,  and  has  not  any  technical  language,  ltmse  is  to  furnish 
tu&tler  which  the  Church  digests— to  prove  what  the  Church  leaches. 


after  the  Disciples  “ in  everyone  of  the  houses,  " (*«•«  Apowolk 
row  oikovi  ;)  which,  no  doubt,  implies,  that  he  obtained 
information  concerning  their  several  places  of  meeting,  to  ^ jew% 
and  by  going  from  one  to  another  at  the  time  of  prayer 
was  sure  of  taking  some.  The  same  allusion  may  be 
perceived  in  St.  Paul’s  expression  of  “ the  Church  in  the 
house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,’'  &c.  Such  a division  of  ^ 
the  Christian  body  into  separate  congregations  would 
require  the  appointment  of  some  one,  at  least,  to  preside 
over  and  officiate  in  each,  and  also  of  some  one  or 
more  subordinate  Ministers,  such  as  have  been  before 
noticed.  When,  therefore,  we  read  that  a decree  was 
made,  &c.  by  the  Apostles,  Presbyters,  and  the  whole 
Church,  one  of  two  things  must  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place.  Either  the  Presbyters  took  each  the  sense 
of  his  own  congregation,  or  the  Presbyters  and  oilier 
official  persons,  it  may  be,  met  as  the  representatives 
each  of  his  own  body,  and  all  of  the  Church  collectively. 

The  former  supposition  is  certainly  encumbered  with 
more  and  greater  difficulties  than  the  latter.  The  aub 
jrct  proposed  at  these  Christian  meetings  seems,  from 
the  tenour  of  the  narrative  throughout,  to  have  been  then 
first  presented  to  the  Church  in  any  shape ; and  the  de- 
cisions look  place  before  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

There  are  no  marks  of  any  previous  notice  of  the  mat- 
ter to  be  discussed,  so  as  to  enable  the  several  Presbyters 
to  consult  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  their  constituents  ; 
and  the  decision  took  place  without  any  interval  to 
allow  of  an  after  consultation. 

Against  the  remaining  supposition,  namely,  that  the 
Presbyters  and  other  official  persons,  perhaps,  met  as 
the  plenipotcntaries  each  of  his  own  body,  the  strongest 
obstacle  lies  in  the  phrase,  “ It  seemed  good  to  the 
Presbyters  and  to  the  whole  Church."  Now  this  ex- 
pression, after  all,  may  imply  no  more  than  that  it  seemed 
good  to  the  Presbyters,  and  whatever  other  members  of 
the  Council,  in  conjunction  with  them,  may  be  called  the 
whole  Church,  because  appointed  to  represent  it.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  declared 
respecting  their  famous  Decree,  that  “ it  seemed  good 
to  them  arid  to  the  Holy  Cihost,”  our  knowledge  ot  the 
relation  in  which  these  stood  to  one  another,  prevents 
all  doubt  ; hut  the  expression  itself,  without  any  such 
clue,  would  make  it  questionable,  whether  the  Council 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  were  not  recorded  as  two  separate 
source*  of  the  Ecclesiastical  authority  from  which  the 
Decree  had  emanated.  Now  the  sentences  on  which  we 
ground  our  conjectures  respecting  the  authority  of  the 
whole  Christian  body,  are  precisely  so  circumstanced. 

The  appointment  of  Deacons  has  heen  elsewhere  Apestvkcai 
discussed,  and  the  origin  of  the  Presbytery  now  aug- 
gested.  The  Order  of  Bishops  therefore  only  remains  KptwipMy 
to  be  accounted  for.  At  the  period  of  St  Paul’s  sum- 
mons to  the  Church  of  F.phcsus,  no  such  Order  could 
have  existed  there;  and,  if  not  in  so  large  and  important 
a Church,  probably  no  where.  The  title  cannot  im- 
ply it,  for  it  is  one  used  for  all  the  Presbyters  of  Ephe- 
sus ; and  their  number  prove*  that  he  was  not  address- 
ing Bishops,  for  they  came  from  one  Church.  Again, 
although  the  word  occurs  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles, 
it  cannot  intend  one  chief  governor  of  any  Church ; 
because  hi*  Epistles  are  addressed  to  the  C hurdles,  as 
to  bodies  of  men  in  whom  all  the  authority  was  vested. 

Tile  term  Bishop  became  afterwards  appropriated  to  an 
Order,  of  which  we  cannot  infer  the  existence,  certainly 
from  any  expression  of  St.  Luke.  How  such  un  Order 
should  have  arisen,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  St 
5 e 2 
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Hiuory.  Paul’s  E pullet  to  Timothy  and  Tihtt  present  us  with  at 
v— ^ least  its  embryo  form.  Not  only  are  both  commissioned 
to  ordain  Ministers,  to  determine  matters  left  undeter- 
mined, and  to  inflict  Ecclesiastical  punishments  even 
to  Excommunication  ; but  their  respective  Dioceses 
are  distinctly  marked  out.  Ephesus  was  assigned  to 
Timothy,  Crete  to  Titus.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
certainly  seem  that,  in  Timothy’s  case  especially,  the 
appointment  was  rather  that  of  locum  tenent  for  the 
Apostle,  and  so  far  a temporary  office.  But  this,  far 
from  being  an  objection  to  the  Apostolical  authority 
of  Episcopacy,  really  aupplies  us  with  the  clue  to  trace 
its  origin  and  object.  What  was  needed  for  a time  at 
Ephesus  or  Crete,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  pre- 
siding Apostle,  would  be  permanently  requisite,  when 
death  for  ever  deprived  these  Churches  of  Apostolical 
superintendence.  The  same  cause,  in  abort,  which  pro- 
duced the  appointment  of  Presbyters,  continued,  as  the 
number  of  congregations  in  each  Church  increased,  to 
render  the  rise  of  a new  Order  equally  necessary.  A 
small  Presbytery,  occasionally  visited  by  an  Apostle, 
might  not  require  a head  ; but  a large  one,  especially 
as  the  Apostles  were  removed  by  death  or  accident, 
would  soon  feel  this  want.  That  such  an  Order  was 
required  before  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  era,  the  then 
state  of  Christianity  would  render  of  itself  nearly  cer- 
tain. Although  at  the  time  of  the  appointments  of 
Titus  and  Timothy  they  may  not  have  been  general, 
yet  when  St.  John  wrote  his  Rcvelationt  each  of  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia  had  its  own  Bishop.  And  ifthis 
were  so  in  that  district,  which  then  alone  enjoyed  the 
guidance  of  an  Apostle,  much  more  was  it  likely  to 
have  been  the  case  elsewhere.  St.  John,  we  know, 
addressed  them  as  Angel* ; but  whether  by  a figure  of 
speech,  or  because  such  was  at  that  time  their  only  de- 
signation, no  candid  mind  can  doubt  that  an  Episcopal 
Order  is  intended ; and  that  to  them,  as  such,  commands 
and  revelations  were  given  by  God  through  his  last 
Apostle.  Tlius,  Episcopacy  would  seem  to  be  the 
finishing  of  the  Sacred  Edifice,  which  the  Apostles  were 
commissioned  to  build.  Until  this  was  completed  and 
firm,  they  presented  themselves  as  props  to  whatever 
part  required  such  support.  One  by  one  they  were 
withdrawn  ; and  at  length  the  whole  building  having 
“ grown  together  into  an  holy  Temple,"*  the  Lord's 
promise  was  fulfilled  to  the  one  surviving  Apostle.  He 
only  tarried  until  God’s  last  Temple  was  oompletc,  and 
the  Lord's  second  **  coming  unto  itt  had  been  an- 
nounced by  an  especial  vision.* 

• Eph.  ch.  ii.  t.  SI. 

■f  See  Malnchi,  ch.  ill.  v.  1. 

* The  RrrrUtiua  to  St.  John,  in  the  rime  of  bis  life,  presenl* 

sever*!  obvious  postils  of  connection  with  the  Prophetic  promise,  that 
he  should  tarry  until  the  Lord**  comm*.  Throughout  the  Scriptuira,  and 
especially  in  our  Saviour'*  language,  the  ChmtianChurch  i*  designated 
by  the  emblem  of  the  Temple.  Its  foundation  stones,  it*  comer 
atone,  its  Holy  of  Holies,  its  One  High  Priest,  ire  images  familiar  to 
the  jarred  writers.  Nor  is  the  connection  to  be  ronridered  a*  fanci- 
ful, sad  merely  founded  on  a convenient  source  of  illustration.  The 
Temple,  li»  and  it*  ordinance*  were  designed,  like  the  other 

portions  of  the  Older  Kalahlithmeot,  as  types  of  the  New.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  image  in  which  ancient  Prophecy  represented  the  future 
Church  Of  this  last  Temple  it  was  foretold,  that  it*  Gloiy  should 
surpass  .Solomon's;  and  into  thin,  it  is,  that  Malachi  proclaimed  the 
Lord's  mining.  The  Jtna/  mode  nf  Urine  rrndcnce,  intended  by 
this  coming,  commenced  when  the  various  parts  of  the  Church  were 
completed,  and  the  extraordinary  portions  removed  St.  John  was 
permitted  to  see  all  ready  lorthi*  before  hi*  detlh.  He  was  permitted 
to  do  more.  The  future  fa  * and  hutorv  of  that  figurative  Temple 
wa*  revealed  to  him,  at  the  tunc  his  Master  came  to  announce  the 


There  is  still  another  point  to  be  settled.  Was  this  Apostolic 
form  of  Church  government  intended  to  be  perpetual, 
and  universal, — is  it  enjoined  on  all  Christian  Societies  ^ 
in  every  Age  ? Devout 

On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  urged,  that  as  the  con-  Genuie*, 
stitution  of  the  Church  was  only  what  was  then 
most  convenient  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  v 
Religion,  whenever  that  end  may  be  better  attained  penr<llf,rn. 
by  any  alteration  or  deviation,  the  innovators  are  acting  Cy  of  this 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  institution,  and  thereby  Order, 
are  more  truly  follower*  of  the  Apostles,  than  those  who 
sacrifice  the  object  to  the  observance  of  the  meant, 
which  were  only  valuable  as  regards  that  object.  Those 
who  maintain  the  other  side  of  the  question  may  assert, 
that  these  being  the  means  originally  appointed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  through  which  his  office  as  governor  of  the 
Church  was  to  be  exercised,  we  have  no  right  to  alter 
them,  any  more  than  we  arc  authorized  to  alter  the 
mean*  of  Grace,  unless  some  positive  permission  can 
be  shown  ; and  that  it  is,  moreover,  a wicked  presump- 
tion to  suppose,  that  any  other  means,  (however  hu- 
manly probable,)  would  more  truly  obtain  the  object 
of  Church  government.  As  a reason  why  it  should 
not  be  positively  enjoined,  we  may  suggest,  that  It  was 
not  like  an  abstract  doctrine  or  precept,  the  only  safe 
form  of  recording  which  is  by  “ the  written  word,*’  but  a 
matter  which  it  tit  oten  record.  Like  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Heathen,  it  was  a practical  document ; the  daily  and 
continual  practice  of  the  Church,  multiplying  continu- 
ally from  one  Age  to  another,  superseded  all  need  of 
other  record. 

Much  of  this  latter  statement  is  doubtless  unanswer- 
able. At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  uncharitable  and 
unchristian  to  pronounce  those  to  be  no  members  of 
Christ’s  Church,  who  regulate  their  community  without 
Bishops.  The  particular  arrangement  of  Ministerial 
Orders  is  of  course  the  means,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Gospel  the  end.  Whether  those,  who  have  in  any 
instance  deviated  from  the  pure  Apostolic  practice,  had 
cause  to  justify  such  a departure,  (and  such  a case 
doubtless  is  supposablc,)  must  be  a point  between  God 
and  the  Church  itself.  The  case  of  those,  too,  who 
find  themselves  by  birth  members  of  such  a Society,  is 
to  be  distinctly  separated  from  that  of  those,  with  whom 
the  innovation  originated. 

Some  departure  in  the  form  of  government,  from  the 
pattern  of  the  Primitive  Church,  has  necessarily  taken 
place  in  every  community,  nor  does  this  departure  of 
itself  imply  presumption ; else,  where  is  the  authority  of 
the  Church?  A very  large  community,  for  instance,  has 
everywhere  required  a new  Order  above  Bishops  them- 
selves; and  this  need  being  manifest,  the  appointment 
of  the  Archiepiscopal  office  is  as  purely  consonant  to 
the  Apostolical  views,  as  that  of  subordinate  Bishops. 

Thus,  too.  Catechists  were  once  needed,  and  used  as 
long  as  they  were  needed.  The  Choro-epiacopi  served, 
in  like  manner,  to  meet  another  occasional  emergency. 

No  Church  has  ever  more  anxiously  and  conscienti- 
ously shaped  its  course  by  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  very 
letter  of  the  Apostolic  precedents,  than  has  the  Church 


filling  or  it  with  hii  glory.  The  Prophetic  HiaUwy  « of  coun*  *11 
Hi*)  concerned  ua,  the  fulfilment  of  the  peomiae  only  him.  ^ et  he 
ha*  not  left  the  former  without  a memorandum,  u it  were,  of  llie  im  - 
port of  that  Reflation  to  him.  The  terms  in  which  it  opens  are, 
“ Behold  lie  eometh  and  the  close,  “ He  which  testifeth  these 
things,  saath  “ Surely,  I evm*  quickly  : Amen.  Kren  so,  come  Lord 
Jeans." 
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History,  of  England.  And  yet  even  that  Church  has  found 
circumstances  powerful  enough  to  justify  a deviation 
scarcely  less  momentous,  in  the  transfer  of  supreme  Ec- 
clesiastical authority  to  the  Civil  magistrate.  It  is  not 
merely  a variation  from  the  original  architecture  of 
Christ's  Holy  building,  which  constitutes  disproportion 
and  deformity.  We  must  look  also  to  the  changing 
features  of  the  scene  around,  and  see  whether  these  have 
not  demanded  corresponding  alterations,  and  let  these 
be  the  measure  of  our  judgment. 

§ St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem. 

Prophetic  St.  Paul’s  interview  with  the  Ephesian  Elders  was 
warning  to  rendered  peculiarly  solemn  and  affecting,  from  a feeling 
St.  Paul.  0f  which  he  himself  partook,  that  death  awaited  him  at 
Jerusalem.*  Still  he  went  on,  and  the  Prophetic 
warnings  which  pursued  him,  anti  the  anxious  entrea- 
ties of  his  friends,  continued  to  confirm  his  fears,  and 
to  sadden  his  pilgrimage,  without  inducing  him  to  dis- 
continue it-  On  his  arrival  at  Cwsanea  especially, 
Agahus  came  from  Judira,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  Prophe- 
tic gift,  told  him  expressly  by  symbol  and  by  word, 
that  the  Jews  should  bind  him,  and  deliver  him  over  to 
the  Gentiles.  So  that  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem  fully 
apprized  of  the  persecution  which  he  was  to  encoun- 
ter, and  uncertain  whether  his  life  would  be  spared  or 
not.  The  terms  of  Agabus’s  prediction  would  be  more 
likely  to  portend  death  ; For  in  that  he  was  to  be 
bound  by  the  Jews,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Gentiles, 
the  fate  of  his  Lord  and  Master  could  not  but  recur  to 
him,  and  seem  likely  to  be  now  his  own  : nor  was  it, 
perhaps,  any  alight  support  to  him  in  his  perseverance, 
that  he  seemed,  in  thus  pressing  on  to  Jerusalem,  in 
spite  of  his  own  forebodings,  and  of  the  remonstrance  of 
others,  to  be  imitating  Him.  The  studious  imitation  of 
Christ,  wherever  any  similarity  of  circumstances  could 
be  perceived  and  felt,  forms  a marked  feature  in  the 
lives,  not  only  of  the  Apostles,  but  of  the  Primitive 
worthies  who  inherited  their  tone  of  Christian  feeling.f 
On  other  grounds  he  had  reason  to  surmise  that  hia 
work  was  finished.  His  third  Apostolical  journey  was 
now  ended,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  far 
enough  advanced,  to  make  it  safe  and  expedient  for 
He  dittoes  him  to  communicate  openly  to  the  whole  Church,  that 
h<*  Apostle-  secret  which  had  been  hitherto  confided  to  a select  few. 
ship  to  the  por  probably,  more  even  than  to  keep  the  Feast,  he 
Gentiles**  h*d  hastened  his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Whether  the 
result  of  this  open  avowal  would  be  the  forfeit  of  life, 
might  have  been  concealed  from  his  Prophetic  view 
purposely  to  try  him.  At  all  events,  the  present  might 
seem  to  him  a seasonable  period  for  the  termination  of 
his  labours, — in  all  human  probability  it  would  be  so. 
Hence  the  tender  farewell,  in  which  he  had  told  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  he  should  see  their  foce  no  more ; 
hence  his  anxiety,  even  in  haste  to  pay  then  that  parting 
visit ; hence,  perhaps,  that  very  haste  and  urgency,  that 
with  the  enlightened  views  of  a Christian  indeed,  but 
still  with  the  patriotic  feelings  of  one  whose  early  ha- 
bits had  been  moulded  in  the  " straitest  sect"  of  the 
Jews,  he  might  once  more  keep  the  Festival  with  his 
countrymen,  and  die.  His  master's  example  might 


* This  ii  another  proof,  that  the  Prophetic  Spirit  was  not  at  hia 
command,  hot  dealt  out  tn  him  by  roeisurc 

f See  the  description  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and  of  James 
in  the  Act*.  A similar  remark  applies  to  the  account  given  of  the 
deaths  of  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  others. 


again,  in  this  particular,  have  influenced  th?  tone  of  Apostolic 
mind  which  kept  up  his  resolve  to  go  on  to  Jerusalem.  AKf- 
As  he  approached,  what  train  of  thought  so  natural 
and  so  cheering  as  the  image  of  the  blessed  Jesus  in  ° u*vout  ’ 
Hi 9 last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  His  earnestness  to  keep  Gcntilea, 
the  Passover  there,  unabated  by  the  certain  foreknow-  and 
ledge  that  He  was  to  be  bound  by  His  countrymen,  and  I'Wiim. 
delivered  up  to  the  Gentiles? 

Such  then  was,  probably,  the  frame  of  mind  with 
which  St.  Paul  disclosed  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  the  true  nature  of  his  extraordinary  Apoa- 
tleship  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  prosperous  result  of 
three  journeys  amongst  them.  Like  the  other  marvel- 
lous disclosures  of  the  mysteries  of  the  new  Dispensa- 
tion, it  culled  forth  that  peculiar  thanksgiving,  which  is 
styled  in  Scripture  "glorifying  God.”  Their  joy  and 
wonder  were  however  immediately  followed  by  a sense 
of  the  danger  to  which  he  stood  exposed.  One  expe- 
dient suggested  itself.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  HUPunfi- 
join  four  Jewish  Christians  in  performing  the  rite  of  caikm. 
Purification  in  the  Temple.  This,  it  was  thought,  would 
convince  the  Jews  of  the  real  design  of  his  mission  ; 
namely,  that  it  was  not,  as  far  as  concerned  their  Law, 
to  lorbid  the  Jewish  Christians  to  observe  it,  but  only 
the  Gentiles,  and  especially  the  Idolaters.  So  public 
and  unequivocal  a testimony  of  conformity  to  the 
Mosaic  ceremonies,  would,  it  was  thought,  remove  the 
worst  ground  of  enmity  against  him,  and  at  least  soften 
down  the  spirit  of  ill-will.  It  produced  however  a con- 
trary result.  His  appearance  in  the  Holy  Place  was  con- 
strued into  a design  to  defile  it,  and  the  suspicion  was 
confirmed  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  Trophimus, 

(the  Asiatic  deputy  and  a Gentile  convert,)  having  been 
seen  with  him  within  the  hallowed  precincts.  Lysias, 
the  Commander  of  the  Roman  garrison,  was  obliged 
to  interfere,  and  rescue  him  from  the  fury  of  the 
multitude.  In  vain  he  obtained  permission  to  address 
them  from  the  steps  of  the  Castle,  whither  they  were 
conducting  him  to  imprisonment.  Eloquence  even 
such  as  Paul’s,  conveying  to  them  the  avowal,  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  was  thrown  open  to  Gentiles  and 
Idolaters,  could  only  serve  to  exasperate  them ; and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  even  then  he  was  preserved 
from  outrage  and  death. 

Here  his  trial,  at  least  his  uncertain  apprehensions, 
ended.  That  night  the  Lord  stood  by  him,  and  in- 
formed him,  that  he  was  appointed  to  bear  Witness  to 
Him  in  Rome.  In  what  manner  the  treacherous  de- 
signs of  his  enemies  were  rendered  subservient  to  this 
purpose  is  well-known.  His  appeal  from  the  tribunal 
of  Festus  to  that  of  Caesar  was  made  not  only  with  the 
view  of  defeating  the  stratagem  devised  for  sending  him 
back  to  Jerusalem,  but  in  fulfilment  of  the  command 
of  the  Lord  delivered  to  him  that  night.  In  obedience 
to  this,  he  embraced  the  early  opportunity,  thus  provi- 
dentially afforded,  for  his  visit  to  the  Imperial  City. 


ST.  PAUL  S FOURTH  APOSTOLICAL 
JOURNEY, 
a.  d.  63  to  66. 

St.  Luke’s  narrative,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
was  very  evidently  composed  with  the  design  of  re- 
cording the  progress  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  Dispensation 
through  its  several  stages : first,  as  confined  to  the 
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History  Jews  ; next,  as  embracing  the  Devout  Gentiles  also  ; 

»«»d  lastly,  as  unlimited  in  its  application,  and  open  to 
Idolaters  of  every  caste.*  On  this  account  it  is,  that 
the  first  part  of  his  little  history  embraces  the  Miuistry 
of  all  the  Apostles;  then  is  occupied  chiefly  with  St. 
Peter,  as  the  person  selected  by  the  Spirit  for  the  first 
extension  of  the  Gospel  scheme ; then  it  follows  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  through  the  next  and  last  enlargement 
of  the  Covenant,  for  the  management  of  which  they 
had  been  appointed  ; and,  at  length,  is  confined  to  the 
Ministry  of  St.  Paul,  in  whose  hands  it  was  Ml  on  the 
separation  between  him  and  Barnabas.  With  equal 
propriety,  the  account  closes  with  the  period,  when  the 
Apostle  of  the  Idolatrous  Gentiles  having  formally  an- 
nounced the  greatest  mystery  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  has  arrived  at  the  Capital  of  the 
World,  and  the  work  had  been  commenced  in  the  Im- 
perial City  itself.  His  voyage  thither  is  accordingly 
related  with  an  unusual  minuteness  of  detail ; not  only, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  miraculous  circumstances  which 
it  embraces,  but  because  it  was  preparatory  to  that  which 
the  Historian  considered  the  important  boundary  of  his 
plan,  his  arrival  and  first  Ministry  at  Rome. 

§ St.  Paul  a Prisoner  at  Route. 

Aets,  ax.  4.  Among  the  faithful  friends  and  assistants  who  formed 
his  company  here,  are  recorded,  I.  Timothy,  who 
came  with  him  from  Macedonia,  and  who*e  name  ap- 
PJii/ip.  i.  1.  pears  joined  with  his  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians , 
OJ.  i.  1.  Colossians,  and  Philemon. 

Phil.  I II.  who  had  been  long  his  constant  compa- 

nion, as  uppears  from  the  form  of  hia  own  narrative ; 
(y  4 and  who  is  mentioned  as  still  with  him  in  the  Epistle 
Phti.  24.  to  the  Colostians,  and  in  that  to  Philemon. 

Acts,  x*.  4.  III.  Aristarchus,  one  of  his  fellow  travellers  from 
Macedonia,  and  it  would  seem  now  his  fellow  prisoner 
also,  (Colon,  ch.  iv.  v.  10.) 

Act^  ibhi.  IV.  Tychicus,  another  of  his  fellow  travellers,  and  his 
messenger  to  the  Colossian  Church.  (Co/aw.  ch.  iv.  v.  7.) 

V.  Lastly,  Mark  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  (Coloss. 
ch.  iv.  v.  10.)  who  had  now  regained  the  esteem  and 
trust  which  he  forfeited  on  his  first  journey  with  Paul. 
Advantages  The  account  given  by  Festus  of  his  prisoner  could 
of  St. 'Paul's  not  but  have  been  favourable  ; as  he  wa*»  permitted  to 
situatioo.  lodge  in  a “ hired  house,*’  with  free  access  to  him 
from  all  his  friends,  and  sufficient  liberty  to  be  able  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  perse- 
cution which  had  led  to  it,  with  the  chief  Jewish  settlers 
at  Rome.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  probably 
better  able  to  effect  the  object  of  his  mission  in  the  first 
instance,  than  if  lie  had  come  to  Rome  free,  and  more 
obviously  by  choice.  He  was  respected  by  the  Jews, 
as  one  whose  situation  placed  him  immediately  under 
the  protection  of  the  Government ; whilst  the  Govern- 
ment was  seasonably  made  acquainted,  from  the  nature 
of  his  charge,  with  the  innocent  object  of  his  mission, 
and  therefore  was  unlikely  to  be  excited  against  him,  as 
“ a pestilent  fellow,  or  a ringleader  of  sedition.*’  For 
two  years  the  Gospel  was  thus  suffered  to  take  root  in 
the  seat  of  Empire,  unmolested  and  almost  unobserved, 
through  a train  of  providential  circumstances,  such  as 
the  importance  of  the  case  seems  to  have  required.  A 
tumult  in  Rome,  like  that  which  had  occurred  at  Ephe- 

• Some  intimation*  of  (his  might  be  intended  in  the  word*,  with 

which  the  Gospel  opcoa,  “ Forasmuch,  a*  many  have  taken  iu  hand 
to  tenle  m order,"  6t c. 


sus  and  Philippi,  would,  humanly  speaking,  have  been  Apostolic 
fatal  to  the  infant  state  of  the  Religion,  and  as  such, 
seems  to  have  been  expressly  guarded  against  by  Pro-  prf"r|,'nC 
vidence.  7 

Tlie  particular  mode  in  which  the  Apostle  made  his  Gentile*, 
first  appearance  at  Rome,  was  serviceable  to  the  cause  in  **»d 
another  point  of  view.  It  brought  him  into  an  inter- 
course  with  the  soldiery.  His  voyage,  with  all  its 
perils  and  the  Miracles  to  which  it  gave  rise,  might  intimato* 
have  been  intended  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  Hoi-  connection 
diers  who  guarded  him,  (as  was  actually  the  result.)  with  the 
with  the  conviction  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  mao. 

Iu  length  might  have  been  protracted  with  the  same 
view ; and  the  record  may  have  been  left  in  exact  mi- 
nuteness to  direct  our  attention  to  the  circumstance. 

His  integrity  had  been  proved  by  his  mode  of  life 
with  them  generally,  and  especially  by  his  disinterested 
care  to  preserve  the  whole  crew  in  the  shipwreck, — 
his  view  of  futurity,  by  foretelling  that  accident, — 
his  support  and  guidance  by  a superior  power,  from 
the  deliverance  in  which  all  shared,  a*  well  as  by  the 
harmless  efforts  of  the  Viper,  and  the  healing  virtue 
of  his  prayer.  All  this  would  naturally  be  related, 
and  even  magnified,  in  the  social  meetings  between  the 
Soldiers  returned  from  foreign  service  and  their  com- 
rades and  friends  at  home.  The  Praetorian  guard  itself 
would  find  in  the  marvellous  prisoner  from  the  East  a 
subject  for  passing  conversation,  and  his  name  and  acts 
would  be  known  in  Cnar’s  Palace,  and  among  Caesar’s 
household.  Curiosity  would  induce  some  of  all  these 
descriptions  of  persons  to  visit  him,  and  of  these  the 
conversion  of  a portion  could  not  but  take  place.  Such 
then  was  the  case.  To  the  Philippians  he  sends,  in 
his  Epistle,  the  brotherly  remembrance  of  the  **  saints,  pkti.p  u. 
especially  those  who  were  of  Caesar  s household  as-  22. 
sures  them,  that  what  had  befallen  him,  instead  of  being 
a hinderancc,  had  so  far  proved  a furtherance  to  his 
Gospel,  that  his  bonds  were  made  manifest  in  Christ  Philip,  i. 
in  the  whole  PrtHoriunt,  and  to  all  others.  Before  Uie  ,2» 
first  persecution  of  Nero,  the  little  mustard  seed  had 
become  a tree  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  shaken  by  the 
storm  ; and  the  Romun  Historians  speak  of  the  Converts 
to  Christianity  in  the  Capita],  as  an  immense  multitude 
of  different  ages  and  sexes. 

The  Apostle  was  not  unmindful  of  those  Churches, 
where  others  were  now  engaged  in  following  up  the 
Ministry  which  he  had  commenced,  nor  was  he  forgotten 
by  them.  His  first  Epistle  from  Rome  was  occasioned 
by  the  arrival  of  Epaphroditus  from  Philippi,  whence  PM/ip. :!. 
he  hod  been  sent  by  the  brethren  to  inquire  after  him,  25, and  iv 
and  to  take  some  supplies  for  him.  Epaphras  ,8’ 
arrived  from  Colosse  soon  after  on  the  same  errand.*  roJrJtt  ; 
This  was  the  occasion  of  his  Epistles  to  the  Churches  ? g 
of  Philippi  and  Colosse.  As  Ephesus  was  so  near  to 
the  latter  city,  Ty  chicus,  who  was  his  messenger  thither, 
was  commissioned  with  another  for  the  Ephesians. 

( Eph . ch.  vi.  V.  81.)  The  prevailing  tone  of  all  these 
Epis’les,  is  that  of  warning  against  the  seductive  prac- 
tices of  the  Jtidaizing  Christians,  whose  doctrine  had 
now  begun  to  be  tinged  with  the  Oriental  Philosophy. 


• F.paphras’s  visit  must  ha>r  oumi  *onw  *i;*pir>oci,  a*  for  tome 
irsvon  be  apjiear*  certainly  U>  !>•**  t>e«n  detained  in  confinement 
with  Caul,  ( Phil  cb.  v.  v 23.)  t -tiles*  this  evp*o«sioB,  a*  «ell  a« 
that  relating  to  Arivlarcliu*  W taken,  not  literally,  but  as  implying 
that  they  wen  tltei  companion*  of  Paul  the  ph  inner,  and  t>v  then 
Soch  i)  had  put  tbrmsehcs  Iu  the  condition  of  prisoners 
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History  It  is  pleasing  to  pursue  the  Apostle,  from  this  his  path 
v— of  public  duties,  to  any  of  those  scenes  of  private  life 
which  bring  us  more,  as  it  were,  into  a personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  Such  was  the  occasion  of  his 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  in  behalf  of  his  slave  Onesimus. 

§ Si.  Paul  and  Onesimus. 

In  the  zeal  with  which  the  advocates  of  humanity 
and  the  natural  Rights  of  Man,  have  endeavoured  to 
abolish  Slavery  from  the  civilized  world,  it  has  been  of 
late  not  unusual  to  represent  it  as  inconsistent  with 
Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  all 
negative  precepts  respecting  it,  the  frequent  allusions 
and  comparisons  adopted  by  our  Lord  himself  from  the 
state  of  Slavery,  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  God’s 
tenants,  and,  lastly,  the  correspondence  between  Paul 
and  the  Master  of  Onesimus,  without  any  reproof  from 
the  bold  and  uncompromising  Apostle  to  liis  convert 
Philemon,  on  his  assumed  right  of  ownership,  even 
over  Onesimus,  have  been  urged  as  tacit  sanctions  to  the 
system,  whatever  abstract  objections  may  lie  against  it. 
'Hie  subject  for  its  own  sake  alone  would  not  perhaps 
have  claimed  our  attention  ; but  it  furnishes  a remarkable 
illustration  of  a general  system  observed  in  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  here 
noticed.  The  whole  question,  then,  proceeds  on  the 
mistaken  notion,  that  Slavery  is  a subject  to  which  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  were  applicable.  But  surely, 
whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  great  it 
doubtless  is,  it  is  a political  not  a moral  evil ; and  as 
such,  we  may  as  well  expect  to  find  arguments  in  the 
New  Testament  for  or  against  the  Christian  character 
of  absolute  Monarchy  or  Republicanism,  as  against 
Slavery.  As  in  the  case  of  all  other  institutions,  cus- 
toms, and  forms  of  society  not  Religious,  so  Christianity 
took  no  cognizance  of  this  *,  Christ’s  was  not  a Kingdom 
of  this  world,  and  interfered  with  nothing  in  the  forms 
of  any  society.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  it  might 
as  well  be  asserted,  that  Christianity  sanctioned  the 
abominable  tyranny  of  Nero,  because  Paul  made  no 
attempt  to  seduce  from  their  allegiance  his  Pnetorian 
Converts,  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  Rame  show  of 
reason,  it  might  be  contended,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  several  States  of  Europe 
are  most  agreeable  to  the  Christian  views,  the  balance 
of  power  should  be  maintained,  not  as  a matter  of 
Political  expediency,  but  as  a Christian  duty.* 

$ St.  Paul  at  Liberty. 

Fur  the  remainder  of  St.  Paul’s  fourth  Apostolical 
journey,  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  hints  scattered 
throughout  his  later  Epistles , those,  namely,  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  Titus,  and  to  Timothy.  From  the  former 
Heb.  *ni.  it  appears,  that  on  his  release  he  continued  his  Ministry 
13,  24.  from  Rome  to  other  parts  of  Italy ; but  as  to  the  pre- 
cise object,  or  the  result  of  his  labours  there,  we  have 
no  certain  account ; and  it  is  not  desirable  to  mix  the 
traditionary  records  which  exist,  with  his  authentic 
history.  It  is  a scruple,  indeed,  which  the  Historian 
who  is  passing  the  line  which  separates  the  one  from 
the  other,  the  inspired  from  the  uninspired  records. 


cannot  be  too  cautious  not  to  violate.  It  is  well  known 
what  errors  have  from  time  to  time  crept  into  the  popu- 
lar views  of  Christian  believers  from  an  incautious  or 
an  artful  blending  of  the  two ; and  the  reader  and  the 
writer  alike  should  be  anxiously  watchful  in  treading 
the  Rpace  of  meeting,  that  the  character  of  each  fact 
should  be  preserved,  and  divine  authority  kept  for  ever 
distinct  from  human.  It  is  partly  from  the  one  source, 
partly  from  the  other,  that  wc  suppose  Spain  to  have 
formed  the  next  stage  of  his  Ministry.  From  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it  appears  to  have  been  his  in-  Horn  it.  24 
tention  to  proceed  from  them  to  Spain  ; and  &9  the 
early  Christian  writers  * relate,  that  such  a visit 
was  paid,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Spain  was 
now  included  within  the  compass  of  his  mission. 

Beyond  the  general  fact,  however,  it  is  useless  to  pur- 
sue the  thread  of  truth  which  one  might  hope  to 
extricate  from  the  legendary  fables  with  which  every 
Church  was  wont  to  deck  its  origin,  in  the  same  Spirit 
wherein  Livy  describes  great  States  and  Cities  as  re- 
ferring their  foundation  uniformly  to  the  Gods.  From  Titus , i.  5. 
Spain,  again,  we  still  more  certainly  trace  his  course  ""d 
homeward  through  Crete,  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to 
Antioch  in  Syria.  ' 


ST.  PAUL’S  FIFTH  APOSTOLICAL  JOURNEY. 
a.  d.  66  to  67. 

As  the  History  of  St.  Paul  draws  to  a close  the 
authentic  materials  become  more  scanty.  All  that  we 
learn  from  his  own  writings  is,  that  from  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch  he  soon  resumed  his  (ravels,  purposing,  no 
doubt,  as  was  his  custom,  to  visit  those  places  in  which 
during  the  preceding  journey  he  had  planted  the  Faith. 

Hi«  route,  too,  may  from  the  same  sources  be  recognised 
through  the  places  we  have  noted,  without  much,  how- 
ever, to  instruct  us  in  the  progress  made  at  each  of  them. 

The  Colossians  and  Philippians  he  might  be  induced 
to  visit,  if  merely  to  express  his  sense  of  their  kindness 
during  his  late  imprisonment ; and  Troas  is  now  re- 
markable for  being  the  scene  which  has  furnished  one 
of  Paley’st  beautiful  arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  2 fi*.  ir. 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  from  the  most  trivial  incident  re-  ***• 
corded  in  the  New  Testament. 

From  Troa*  he  sailed  to  Italy.  But  the  state  of  Unfavcur- 
public  feeling  had  undergone  a lamentable  change  since  *b[*. 
his  last  visit  there.  Perhaps  the  Jews  had  been  busy 
in  his  absence,  spreading,  as  was  their  custom,  calum- 
nies  against  Christianity  and  Paul.  Perhaps  the  CWuianir  1 
Gnostic  heresy,  which  by  this  time  had  made  consider-  buy- 
able progress,  might  have  generated  or  aided  the  pre- 
judice. From  whatever  cause,  he  found  the  Christians 
treated,  according  to  the  representations  of  Suetonius} 
and  Tacitus,§  as  an  abominable  sect,  and  deserving  the 
hatred  of  all  mankind.  It  would  seem,  nevertheless, 
that  he  was  for  awhile  successful  in  baffling  the  accu-  2 Tim.  iv. 
sations  of  his  enemies.  But  '*  the  time  of  his  departure  *7. 
was  at  hand;  he  had  fought  the  good  fight,  and  his  IMd.  1.8. 


• It  not  a little  confirm*  this  view,  that  the  immoral  practice* 

vising  out  of  Political  or  social  evil,  are  strongly  stigmatited  by 

St.  Paul.  The  mttfmniicru «,  the  traffickers  in  Slaves,  aie  enume- 
rated in  a catalogue  which  embrace*  the  vilest  of  mankind. — Tim. 
eh.  i.  v.  10. 


• Clem.  Ep.  sec.  5 ; Chry*.  Oral.  7 in  St.  Paul,  turn  viii.  p 09  ; 
Theod.  in  Paul  p.  25. 

-f-  Sec  Faley,  Hon r Pauhmn. 

X hi  Ntrsne,  c.  16. 

$ Annul,  lib.  *v.  c.  44 
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Htifery.  course  was  finished."  As  the  Persecution  in  which 
he  suffered  was  not  confined  to  him,  but  for  the  first 
lime  became  a public  measure,  so  as  to  comprehend  the 
whole  body  of  the  Christians,  it  deserves  a separate 
consideration 


NERONIAN  OR  FIRST  PERSECUTION. 

A-  D.  64. 

C.uK  of  Dukino  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  Chris* 
♦b«  Peme-  tianity  passed  unmolested,  and  almost  unnoticed  by  the 
i'uimn.  Roman  Government.*  At  Rome  itself  no  tumult,  such 
as  occurred  in  the  Provinces,  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  it.  In  the  Provinces,  too,  the  in* 
terference  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  had  been  generally 
exercised  to  protect  the  innocent  victims  of  popular 
prejudice.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Tradition, 
that  Tiberius  proposed  to  the  Senate  the  enrolment  of 
Christ  amongst  the  Deities  of  the  Empire,  it  is  certain 
that  no  encouragement  was  given  by  the  Emperor  fur- 
ther to  indulge  the  Jews  in  their  malice,  in  consequence 
of  Pilate’s  report  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  his  followers.  The  Procurator  ended 
his  days  in  disgrace  and  exile;  nor  is  it  very  improba- 
ble. that  some  rebuke  might  have  been  given  him  for 
his  conduct  on  that  particular  occasion,  and  that  owing 
to  this  it  was  that  we  find  the  enemies  of  our 
crucified  Lord  quietly  submitting  to  the  mortification 
of  seeing  their  scheme  baffled  by  the  bold  assertion 
of  His  Resurrection,  without  obtaining  from  the  Roman 
authority  another  blow  to  suppress  it.  Under  Claudius 
we  have  seen  Paul,  even  in  the  character  of  a criminal, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  Cesar’s  household ; and  Nero 
himself  would  hardly  have  been  induced  to  commence 
the  work  of  Persecution  either  from  Political  motives, 
or  from  personal  dislike.  Alarmed  at  the  odium  which 
he  had  incurred  by  the  burning  of  Rome,  whether  truly 
or  falsely  attributed  to  him,  he  appears  only  to  have 
cast  his  eye  round  for  an  object  on  which  he  might  con- 
veniently divert  the  popular  fury.  The  Christians  had 
become  a cause  of  jealousy  to  so  many,  that  they 
naturally  presented  themselves  to  his  unprincipled 
mind  as  precisely  the  objects  he  wanted.  On  them, 
therefore,  the  guilt  was  charged  ; and  in  allusion  to  the 
nature  of  their  crime, t they  were  burned  as  public  spec- 
tacles of  amusement:  in  the  exhibition  of  which,  the 
idle  ingenuity  which  was  displayed  in  aiding  the  scenic 
effect,  seems  more  unnatural  and  inhuman  than  the 
most  brutal  acts  of  malevolence.  Nero  escaped  : the 
great  mass  of  people  cared  not  on  whom  they  were 
Avenged  for  their  losses  and  sufferings ; and  a large 
party  looked  on  with  silent  and  malicious  satisfaction, 
at  the  apparent  ruin  and  suppression  of  a class  of  men 
who  hud  become  the  objects  of  the  deadliest  antipathy. 
Of  these  secret  enemies,  a large  portion  were  Jews. 
Malicious  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Jews  of  this  Age  cannot 
Spirit  of  but  strike  the  attentive  inquirer  into  the  history  of  the 
times,  as  that  of  a people  ready  to  seize  every  occasion 
"*  " of  boldly  claiming  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Their 


• The  Edict  of  Claadiue,  no  doubt,  included  Christians  *»  a Sect 
of  Jews,  but  era*  oot  directed  against  them  specifically . 

f They  were  smeared  with  pitch,  and  to  burnt,  in  reference  to  their 

pretended  crime. 


character  as  a nation  had  begun  to  assume  a tinge  of  Apmtolie 
deliberate  malice  towards  their  enemies,  such  as  ordi- 
nurily  only  exists  in  certain  individuals  who  are  ex-  to  their** 
ceptions  to  their  sect  or  nation.  All  this  admits  of  Devout 
explanation  from  their  singular  fate.  Dwelling  in  all  Gentile*, 
the  great  Cities  of  the  Empire,  their  malevolent  feelings 
were  doubly  excited,  by  the  presence  of  their  Political  op*  v ^ . 

pressors,  ami  by  the  triumph  of  Idolatry.  This  for  a time  Exulaiaad 
did  not  produce  any  sudden  burst  of  mutiny ; which, 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  would  have 
subsided  in  torpid  ami  slavish  insensibility,  as  each 
unsuccessful  effort  rendered  them  more  hopeless,  and 
their  oppressors  more  watchful  and  more  imperious. 

There  was  a secret  amongst  them,  which  at  once  fostered 
their  malice  and  restrained  its  ebullition ; which  gave  a 
higher  tone  to  their  sense  of  wrongs,  and  yet  stifled 
their  complaints : it  was  the  daily  and  hourly  hope  of 
a Temporal  Messiah,  aud  the  certain  presage  of  retri- 
bution, in  obtaining  through  him  dominion  over  their 
rulers,  and  being  made  the  oppressors  instead  of  the 
oppressed.  Like  the  assassin  who  has  attended  on  his 
master  for  years,  and  crouched  beneath  his  blows  with- 
out a murmur,  wailing  for  the  moment  of  revenge;  so 
waited  the  Jewish  people,  inmates  of  every  City,  and 
even  favourites  of  the  Court : to  all  outward  appearance 
content  and  peaceable  Citizens,  so  much  as  to  be  able 
to  separate  their  cause  from  that  of  the  persecuted 
Christians,  but  nourishing  daily  the  venom  which  at 
length  burst  forth,  and  was  their  ruin.  To  this  may  be 
traced  their  obstinacy  beyond  human  nature  in  main- 
taining the  last  siege  of  their  City,  as  well  as  the  mon- 
strous scenes  which  took  place  in  Cyprus,  Alexandria, 
and  elsewhere ; and  which  are,  perhaps,  the  bloodiest 
on  the  pages  of  History,  not  excepting  those  of  the 
French  Revolution.* 

Among  the  causes  which  would  produce  an  increasing  Hatred  of 
party  spirit  opposed  to  Christians  among  the  Gentiles  the  Grn- 
also,  none,  perhaps,  wss  more  powerful  than  that  ***•• 
sense  of  interest,  which  operated  with  the  large  Jr*^®** 
class  of  tradesmen  and  artisans.  As  long  as  the 
tenets  of  their  Religion  were  confined  to  few,  its  cha- 
racter was  as  abominable  to  the  pious  Gentile  as  when 
it  spread  abroad  ; but  it  was  then  only  that  it  sensibly 
affected  the  gains  of  the  silversmith  and  the  sculptor, 
the  seller  of  victims,  or  the  expounder  of  Oracles.  It 
was  then  that  it  operated  on  the  public  feeling  in  each 
sepurate  place,  as  the  introduction  cither  of  a body  of 
superior  artists,  or  a sale  of  better  manufactures,  would 
operate  in  any  commercial  city;  and  the  condition  of  the 
Famish  settlements  formerly  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
may,  perhaps,  not  unfitly  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the 
harmless,  unoffending  Sect  of  Primitive  Christians  be- 
came the  marks  of  general  hatred.  With  such  a feel- 
ing, persecution  would  be  raised,  not  professing  the 
source  from  which  it  sprang,  but  sheltering  its  selfish 
origin  under  various  honest  pretexts.  Demetrius  and  the 
craftsmen  would  act  from  a sense  of  interest,  but  would 
appeal  to  a sense  of  Religion ; and  hence,  Christians 


* Sea  Note  to  Gibbon,  rol.ii.  p.377,  from  Ginn  Cassius,  lib.  Uviti. 
p.  1146.  **  In  Cyrene  they  massacred  ‘220,000  (.’reeks;  in  Cyprus, 
240,000.  In  Egypt  ■ very  great  multitude  Many  of  there  unhappy 
victims  were  tawed  asunder,  according  to  a precedent  which  Dai  id 
had  given  the  sanction  of  his  exan  pie.  Tne  victorious  Jews  de- 
voured the  flesh,  licked  up  the  blood,  and  twisted  the  entrad*  like  a 
girdle  round  their  bodies.' ' Their  misapplication  of  Scripture 
example  forcibly  reminds  the  Englishman  oi  some  domestic  scenes, 
never,  we  trust,  to  be  repeated 
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Mutiny  would  not  only  be  branded  as  **  Atheists,”  but  all  sorts 
v— v- 1 - of  crimes  and  foul  practices  would  be  attributed  to 
them,  in  order  to  furnish  motives  in  which  men  could 
sympathize,  instead  of  the  interested  feelings  from  which 
the  instigators  themselves  either  altogether  or  originally 
acted.  No  wonder  that  the  Historian  should  be  found 
■peaking  of  them  with  a sort  of  disgust  which  would  be 
felt  for  Bacchanalian  associations;  or  that  it  should  be 
whispered  at  Rome,  that  all  kinds  of  abomination  were 
practised  in  those  meetings,  which  having  been  secret 
originally  from  fear,  continued  to  be  secret  from 
custom. 

of  It  has  been  questioned  hy  modem  authorities,  whether 
•Se  Fir»t  this  1st  Persecution  extended  beyond  Rome,  as  was  com- 
Ferwu  monly  asserted;  and  doubtless  the  strongest  Historical 
testimony  in  support  of  this  assertion  does  not  appear 
to  be  authentic.  Tike  famous  Spanish  or  Portuguese  in- 
scription, which  is  given  by  Grater  in  his  Inscription. 
Roman.Corptu,(tom.  i.  p.  238,)  has  been  justly  suspected 
by  Sculiger  and  others.  Independently  of  the  objections 
urged  against  it  by  those  writers,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  no  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal  reports  it  on  his 
own  authority.  It  professes  to  commemorate  Nero's 
glory,  for  freeing  the  Province  from  Robbers;  and 
also  '*  for  cleansing  the  Province  of  those  who  were 
infecting  the  human  race  with  a new  superstition.1* 
This,  if  authentic,  would  decide  the  question ; hut  the 
denial  of  its  authenticity  leaves  the  fact  not  contradicted. 


but  only  less  certain.  It  seems,  indeed,  highly  probable  Apostolic 
that  the  Persecution  was  general.  It  was  long  currently  p 
believed  to  be  so  ; and  nothing  is  more  likely,  with  the  ex-  |u  Ji* 
istence  of  prejudices  such  as  have  been  described,  and  layout 
which  only  lay  smothered  and  dormant  in  a large  por-  Gentiles, 
tion  of  every  community,  than  that  the  erection  of  an 
inquisitorial  tribunal  at  Rome  would  be  imitated  by  w 
the  nearer  Provinces  at  least ; under  the  pretence  of  a T 
general  conspiracy,  a harbouring  of  fugitives,  or  what- 
ever other  pleas  there  might  be,  such  as  always  suggest 
themselves  on  similar  occasions. 

'Hie  continuance  of  this  Persecution  through  a space 
of  four  years  renders  it  still  more  probable  that  it  was 
general ; and  although  the  legends  which  have  been 
handed  down  in  the  several  Churches  of  Spain  and  Italy ; 
especially  of  Lucca,  Pisa,  Aquilcia,  and  Rome ; concern- 
ing the  martyrdom  of  their  respective  Saints  are  doubt- 
less fabulous  ; yet  that  circumstance  scarcely  contradicts 
the  genera)  statement.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
last  of  these  four  years  when  the  Persecution  closed, 
only  because  of  Nero's  death,  that  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  suffered.  He  is  said  to  have  been  Mirtyrdom 
beheaded.  About  the  same  time  also,  Sl  Peter  is 
asserted  to  have  been  crucified,  according  to  the  Pre- 
diction  of  his  blessed  Master.  There  is,  however,  some  ^ ^ 
difficulty  in  reconciling  tins  statement  with  the  esla-  suffer, 
blished  chronology. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

APOSTOLIC  AGE.— MINISTRY  OF  THE  OTHER  APOSTLES  AN  D 
MINISTERS.— EARLY  HERESIES. 


Iliktorjr.  Tut  s far  we  have  attempted  lo  follow  the  Sacred  nar- 

— rativc  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  dispensa- 
tion through  its  several  successive  stages — through  the 
period  when  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  Jews  only, 
— through  that  during  which  it  was  preached  to  Jews 
and  Devout  Gentiles, — through  that,  again,  when  an 
especial  commission  was  in  force  to  declare  it  to  the 
Idolaters  ulso.  In  conformity,  likewise,  with  that  w hicli 
appears  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  Sacred  narra- 
tive, we  have  thus  far  continrd  our  notice  to  the  main 
line  of  its  progress : only  touching  on  the  Ministry  of 
the  agents  of  the  blessed  Comforter,  as  they  were  in 
succession  called  on  to  throw  open  the  way  wider  and 
wider;  and  taking  no  note  of  the  acts  and  fortunes  of 
the  rest.  Hut  we  are  now  approaching  near  to  the 
eriod  when,  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  first 
low  was  given  to  all  distinction  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  between  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  and 
the  Idolatrous  Heathen;  that  is,  when  all  distinction  of 
Ministry'  and  of  Teachers  was  removed,  and  the  Unity 
of  the  Church  completed.  This  event  did  not,  |>er- 
haps,  fully  take  place  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Holy  City  and  Nation  in  the  reign  of  Hndriatms.* 
Nevertheless,  before  we  close  this  stage  of  the  mystery 
of  Godliness,  and  enter  upon  that  last  scene,  wc  may 
be  allowed  to  pause,  and  inquire  into  the  labours  and 
the  fate  of  those  other  holy  men  from  whom  we  have 
gradually  parted  in  pursuing  with  St.  Paul  the  course  of 
Gentile  Ministry.  Not  that  much  authentic  information, 
beyond  what  has  been  given,  can  be  laid  before  the 
reader,  either  respecting  him  or  any  other  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  inspired  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Not  only 
are  the  notices  of  them  in  the  Acts  so  scanty  as  to  fur- 
nish no  materials  for  a narrative;  but  the  greater  part 
have  left  behind  them  no  Epistolary  or  other  monu- 
ments; which,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  may  serve  to 
confirm  or  to  refute,  to  complete  or  to  illustrate,  the 
imperfect  and  uncertain  accounts  given  by  uninspired 
writers.  St.  John,  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude, 
each  have  left  something ; but  in  each  case  their  writ- 
ings are  insignificant,  if  considered  as  a source  whence 
to  glean  Biographical  notices.  Eusebius’s  account  is 
brief,  and  yet  contains  nearly  all  besides  that  can  be 
relied  on.  So  silently  did  the  Apostles  proceed  in  their 


* Aw  D.  136,  if  fUsoaxe's  calculation  to  correct.  Some  have 
asserted,  that  the  Km  per  or  banished  the  Jew*  from  Jude*  alto- 
get  her  ; other*,  with  more  probability,  that  he  forbade  them  the  new 
city  jEto,  which  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem. 
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mighty  task  of  building  up  the  Church, and  so  truly  did  the  Apostolic 

Kingdom  of  God  come  upon  men  “ without  observation."  ...  AKe-  , 
B 1 Ministry  of 

St.  Peter.  th* 

. Apostle*  and 

St.  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  bv  a special  revela-  Ali outer*, 
lion,  no  less  than  St.  Paul,  called  from  the  common  v-— ^ 
Ministry  of  all  the  Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  Oemrai 
the  Devout  Gentiles  also.  After  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius  little  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Scriptures  *’ 
respecting  his  progress  and  success.  The  address  of  ** 
his  F.pitilc  “ to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pon- 
tus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,”  marks  so 
far  the  direction  of  his  joumies.  The  dale  also  shows 
that  Rome  had  likewise  l>een  the  scene  of  his  labours.* 

Agreeably  to  the  view  given  of  his  eall  and  special 
appointment,  there  will  lie  no  difficulty  in  determining 
who  were  “ the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus, 

Ac.,”  the  special  objects  of  his  care.  That  they  could 
not  be  Jews,  as  some  have  hastily  asserted,  is  dear, 
from  the  term  “ strangers.”  The  specific  appellation  Why 
of  “ Elect,”  also,  which  appears  in  the  opening  of  the  ■ddre^l 
Epistle,  tends  further  to  prove,  that  those  addressed  *®d>e£~*c# 
were  Gentiles,  that  is.  Devout  Gentiles — Proselytes  of 
the  Gale— St.  Peter's  especial  charge.  That  term,  it  is 
true,  most  properly  belonged  to  the  Jews,  they  being 
originally  the  chosen  and  elect  people  of  God ; but  it 
was  to  show  the  world  that  such  privilege  and  distinc- 
tion was  now  cancelled,  that  the  Apostles  more  fre- 
quently apply  it  to  the  Gentiles.  In  this  mode  of 
applying  it  to  the  latter,  they  generally  add,  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  they  were  “ elect  according  to  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,”  14  predestined,”  &c.  which  was  as 
much  as  to  soy.  We  address  you  as  the  Elect  of  God — 

You  are  the  Elect  as  really  as  the  Jews ; and  this  nut 
from  any  change  in  God’s  unchangeable  purposes, 
which  the  bigoted  adversary  may  suggest  to  refute 
your  claim,  but  it  vras  so  intended  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  God,  of  course,  must  and  did  foreknow 
and  design  what  has  now  come  to  pass.  **  Whom  he 
did  foreknow,  lie  also  did  predestinate  to  In;  conformed 
lo  the  image  of  his  Son.  that  he  might  be  the  first-bom 
of  many  brethren.  Moreover  whom  he  did  predestinate, 
them  he  also  called  : and  whom  he  called,  them  he  has 
also  justified:  and  whom  he  has  justified,  them  he 
has  also  glorified.”  Now  the  addition  of  this  expression 
reluting  to  God’s  foreknowledge,  which  Si.  Peter  makes 


* That  is  if  ««  rjpfx**,  at  cannot  he  reasonably  doubted,  that 
Home  is  de^-goate  J by  the  name  of  Babylon. 
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to  the  term  Elect,  fixes  at  once  the  Geotiles,  or  some 
ponton  of  them,  to  be  the  persons  intended.  But  the 
oody  of  the  Epistle  explains  the  word  Strangers  more 
expressly.* 

In  the  performance  of  his  Ministry  St.  Peter  is  re- 
presented by  the  early  Writers  as  the  most  active  and 
influential  of  the  Apostles.t  which  wrell  agrees  with  the 
ardent  character  left  of  him  in  the  Gospels.  But  as  to 
the  details  of  that  Ministry,  it  would  be  as  unprofitable 
as  it  is  useless,  to  attempt  to  separate  what  is  palpably 
false  from  what  is  probable  or  possible.  Much  is  said 
concerning  his  disputes  with  Simon  Magus,  his  victory 
over  that  renowned  Magician,  and  the  various  occa- 
sions in  which  the  Apostle’s  activity  prevented  the 
growth  of  those  wild  Theological  fancies,  which  the  art- 
ful impostor  was  disseminating,  from  his  native  country 
Samaria  even  to  Hotne.{  Some  of  this  must  be 
authentic,  else  it  would  hardly  be  so  unhesitatingly 
sanctioned  by  Eusebius.  On  the  other  hand,  so  much 
ground  is  there  for  suspicion  in  every  point,  that 
many  have  plausibly  doubted  whether  8t.  Peter  ever 
visited  Rome  at  all.  The  time  of  his  being  there,  and 
the  period  of  his  martyrdom,  are,  of  course,  by  no 
means  easy  points  to  be  settled.  It  would  seem  on  the 
whole,  most  probable  that  he  accompanied  Paul  in  hia 
last  Apostolical  Journey  to  Rome.  For  this  there 
would  be  much  reason.  The  Apostle  to  the  Idolatrous 
Gentiles  had,  ever  since  his  open  declaration  at  Jeru- 
salem, become  peculiarly  odious  to  all  the  Jndaizing 
party  ; so  much  so,  that  he  could  hardly  hope  for  success 
in  his  Ministry  to  them.  It  would  seem  but  natural 
prudence  in  him  to  have  abstained  from  addressing 
the  Jews,  and,  perhaps,  even  the  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate  ; lest  he  should  again  expose  himself  to  the 
accusation  of  seduciug  them  from  the  Law  of  Moses 
altogether,  and  thus  raise  some  uproar,  which,  at 
Rome  especially,  would  have  sorely  impeded  his 
work.  What  more  likely,  than  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Peter  should  become  his  companion ; and 
should  undertake  the  Ministry  of  the  Circumcision,  and 
of  those  allied  to  the  Jews  by  partial  Proselytism, 
while  Paul  confined  his  labours  to  the  converts  from 
Idolatry  ? It  is  indeed  not  very  improbable  that  this  was 
the  Apostle’s  second  visit  to  Rome.  It  is  asserted  by 
Eusebius, that  he  followed  Simon  Magus  thither  during 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  § Now,  considering  how  St.  Paul 
was  at  that  time  circumsfauced  with  respect  to  the 
Jewish  part  of  the  Church,  the  presence  of  another 
Apostle  at  Rome,  for  their  sake  especially,  would  seem 
to  be  even  then  peculiarly  requisite.  The  occasion, 
then,  may  be  allowed  to  support  not  a little  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Historian.  Peter  might  on  this  occount 
have  come  to  Rome  uhout  the  period  of  Paul's  release  ; 
and  if  so,  in  attributing  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  St.  Peter,  the  Papists  may  not  lie  wholly 


* E.  g.  But  ye  are  a chain*  veneration,  a roynt  print W,  nho/y 
malum,  a peculiar  people,  that  he  should  *h«*  forth  the  praises  of 
Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light. 
Which  ie  lime  part  am  mat  a people,  but  are  now  the  people  o f God; 
which  had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  now  have  obtained  mercy.  Dearly 
helmed,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  abstain,  &c.  In  this  passage,  the 
term  •’  Elect,”  which  U obviously  characteristic  o(  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple considered  os  the  original  **  fcloct,"  b transferred  to  these  cow- 
verts,  in  order  In  denote  that  they  were  now  equally  <0. 

t iAiscbil  Hut.  lib.  ii.  C.  1-1.  T it  qirii  Uas  r«i  A*nr£,  inn«i 
wpiyyn 

J Sec  Cli-menlint  Recount  riant  1 . 
f Eusebit  Hut.  lib.  ii  e.  13. 


in  the  wrong.  That  Church,  like  almost  all  the  other  Apostolic 
Primitive  Churches,  was  composed  of  three  distinct 
classes  of  Converts  ; those  who  had  been  Jews,  those  ^*0$^ 
who  had  been  Devout  Gentiles,  and  those  who  had  Apoufoaand 
been  Idolaters.  The  foundation  of  the  Church  at  Minuter*. 
Rome  among  the  first  might  have  been  the  work  of  v-—  — — 
Peter,  as  its  establishment  among  the  last  evidently 
was  the  work  of  Paul.  With  this,  too,  agrees  the  asser- 
tion of  an  old  Ecclesiastical  writer  ,*quoled  by  Eusebius, 
that  they  were  joint  founders. 

Peter’s  martyrdom  took  place  at  Rome  during  the 
Ncronian  Persecution  ; and  is  said  to  have  been  em- 
bittered by  the  execution  of  his  Wife  before  his  eyes.t 

Many  works  were  circulated  among  the  early 
Christians  under  St,  Peter’s  name,  of  which  the  two 
Epistles  preserved  in  our  Canon  alone  appear  to  have 
been  genuine.^  Of  these  the  former  was  always  ad- 
mitted us  Canonical : but  the  latter  appears,  front  some 
accidental  circumstances,  not  to  have  been  so  early 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  Church.  Of  his  spurious 
works,  his  Gospel  was  the  most  ce)ebrated.§ 

St.  James  the  Less. 

James  the  Less,  as  he  has  been  styled  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  a kinsman  of  our 
Lord.  Notwithstanding  this  connection,  he  was  of  all 
the  Apostles  the  least  odious  to  the  Jews.  It  was,  pro- 
bably. before  his  conversion  that  he  acquired  the 
popular  title  of  the  Just,  but  he  continued  to  enjoy  it 
even  until  his  death. 

Concerning  his  Ministry  Scripture  contains  but  little.  Bishop  of 
By  Ecclesiastical  Writers  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Jenuoloia- 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ; and  the  narrative  of  the  Acts 
alone  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  some  espe- 
cial jurisdiction  in  that  Church.||  While  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  dispersed  themselves  abroad,  none  would  be 
so  likely  to  preserve  peace  at  Jerusalem  as  he  whom  the 
unbelievers  themselves  honoured  as  James  the  Just. 
Eventually  his  popularity  may  have  occasioned  his 
Martyrdom.  Feslus,  who  had  succeeded  Felix  in  the  Hi* Martyr- 
Government  of  Judea,  died  very  soon  after  Paul’s  don*, 
appeal  and  departure  to  Rome.  The  Jews  took  the  a-  d. 
opportunity  of  satiating  their  disappointed  vengeance  62. 
on  (lie  Christians  who  remained.  The  Feast  of  the 
Passover  came,  and  numbers,  as  usual,  attended.  The 
occasion  seemed  a fit  one  for  exposing  the  whole  body 
of  Christians  to  the  fiiry  of  the  mixed  multitude  of  Jews 
assembled  from  all  parts.  To  effect  this,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  James  should  be  prevailed  on,  either  by 
threats  or  persuasions,  to  ascend  a conspicuous  part 
of  the  Temple,  and  thence  publicly  to  make  a dis- 
avowal of  Christ  as  the  Messiah.  Deserted  by  their 
Bishop  and  their  most  respected  Pastor,  the  Christians 
seemed  thus  most  likely  to  be  ruined.  James  consented. 

On  the  appointed  day  he  presented  himself  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Temple  to  the  crowds  below,  and 
in  that  situation  was  addressed,  by  the  Conspirators, 
with  the  fatal  question.  **  Why  asketh  thou  me,”  he  re- 
plied, **  about  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man,  whose  abode  is  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  power  on  high,  and  who  is  coming 


• Coins. 

•f  Kuvebii  Hitt.  lib.  ii.  c.30 
j Ibkl.  lib.  iii.  c.  3 

i Ibid.  lib.  ri.  c.  IS;  see  also  the  extracts  from  it  io  Joae«*« 
Script.  Canon. 

||  In  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  tbe  Gala  (tame  there  is  an  ob»ious  ellettoa 
to  it,  SpttJiiiiff  of  certain  who  came  from  tbaCberrh  at  Jeroaakm, 
he  describes  them  a*  coming  from  James.  UaUt  cb.  ii.  V.  13. 
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HittoiT.  himself  hereafter  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven.”  The 
infuriated  Zealot*  perceiving  that  their  scheme  was  likely 
to  end  in  a contrary  impression  on  the  multitude,  to 
that  which  they  had  designed,  rushed  up  and  cast  him 
headlong.  His  fall  disabled  him,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately assailed  with  stones.  *Slrength  enough  was  yet 
led  him  to  imitate  his  dying  Lord,  and  to  pray  aloud 
for  the  forgiveness  of  his  murderers.  A Priest  who  was 
looking  on,  was  so  struck  at  hearing  him,  that  he  made 
an  attempt  to  save  him  ; but  before  he  could  effect  his 
purpose  the  Apostle  received  a blow  from  a club, 
which  ended  his  sufferings. 

Of  all  the  atrocities  which  the  Jews  from  time  to 
time  committed,  or  caused  to  be  committed  against  the 
Christians,  this  alone  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by 
them  with  remorse  and  horror.  Their  Historian,  who 
was  certainly  no  friend  to  Christianity,  remarks,  that 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  long  after- 
wards currently  spoken  of  as  a visitation  of  God  for 
this  crime  more  especially. 

Hi*  Epirt/r.  One  Ejtisll f.  is  all  which  has  been  preserved  of 
a.  d.  James's  Scriptural  labours.  For  no  other  reason,  as 
61.  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  than  because  it  had  not  been 
so  frequently  alluded  to  as  the  generality  of  Scripture, 
by  the  Writers  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostolic 
Age,  it,  at  one  period,  laboured  under  some  suspicion, 
its  authenticity  is  nevertheless  unquestionable.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  Jews  in  the  dupenion,  an  expression 
which,  by  its  obvious  contrast  to  that  of  Strangers  in 
the  dispersion,  confirms  the  interpretation  assigned  to 
this  latter  in  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 

St.  James  the  Brother  of  John. 

a.  d.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  James  If  noticed  inthe  narrative 
42.  of  the  Acts.  It  is  there  simply  stated,  that  Herod  put 
forth  his  hands  to  afflict  the  Church,  and  slew  James  the 
brother  of  John  with  the  sword.  Uninspired  History 
furnishes  little  in  addition  to  this  account.  All  that 
Eusebius  has  thought  worthy  of  retaining  is,  that  his 
accuser  became  his  convert  and  fellow-sufferer ; in  the 
course  of  his  trial  was  convinced  of  his  victim's  inno- 
cence, and  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  ; and,  by  openly  ex- 
pressing that  conviction,  was  included  in  the  sentence 
of  death  pussed  on  him. 

St.  Andrt-tc. 

Andrew  is  said  to  have  selected  Scythia  for  the  scene 
of  his  latKiurs,  but  with  what  success  we  have  no 
authentic  testimony  either  of  undent  History  or  of 
modern  researches. 

St.  Thoma*. 

Parthiu  is  named  as  the  district  allotted  to  Thomas. 
Tradition  has  further  ascribed  to  him  the  foundation  of 
those  interesting  Churches  in  the  East,  known  by  the 
nuine  of  the  “ Christians  of  St.  Thomas.”  Some  have, 
however,  disputed  the  truth  of  this  account,  and  sup- 
pose the  Thomas  from  whom  they  derive  this  name  to 
have  been  a Bishop,  who  lived  some  centuries  subse- 
quent to  the  Apostolical  era. 

Si.  Jude,  alto  called  Lebbteus,  and  Thadd<rut.* 

Among  the  inddents  recorded  of  St.  Thomas  is  one 


* |t  Kcruk  probable  that  the  two  latter  name*  were  applied  to  him 
during  our  Lord’*  life-tune,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  10m  uii*i 
Uic  Traitor. 


that  he  was  inspired  to  send  Thaddaeus  the  Apostle  to  Apoatolic 
Edessa  for  the  cure  and  Baptism  of  Abgarus.  The  ^ ***■ 
circumstance  of  his  being  sent  by  Thomas  alone,  seems  th«'oi2w 
strong  against  the  identity  of  the  Thaddaeus  who  Apoatlmand 
preached  at  Edessa,  and  the  Apostle  who  was  also  called  Minute- ». 
Jude.  This  tradition,  however,  whether  true  or  false,  s " v ^ 
is  nearly  all  (besides  his  Epistle)  which  we  know  of 
bis  history.  The  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  itself  too.  Hi*  Eput/e 
was  subject  for  a time  to  suspicion  ; which  gradually  a.  d. 
cleared  up,  as  a freer  intercourse  between  the  several  70. 
members  of  the  Christian  body  caused  those  Scriptures 
which  had  a confined  circulation  to  be  better  known, 
and  their  original  history  to  be  more  certainly  ascer- 
tained.* 

The  Mission  to  Edessa  is  connected  with  an  event,  the  i*tter  of 
improbability  of  which  has  been  generally  contended  Abgaru*. 
for,  notwithstanding  the  grave  testimony  by  which  the 
main  incidents,  at  least,  of  the  story  are  supported.  It 
is  said,  that  while  our  Lord  was  yet  alive,  the  fame  of 
His  Miracles  spreading  beyond  Judtra  was  reported  to 
Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa.  This  Prince,  who  was 
labouring  under  some  grievous  malady,  sent  accordingly 
to  Jesus  to  desire  that  He  would  come  and  heal  him. 

His  letter,  and  one  pretended  to  be  returned  by  our 
Lord,  excusing  His  personal  attendance,  and  promising 
to  send  one  of  His  Disciples  to  him.  were  long  pre- 
served in  the  Archives  of  Edessa.  Iu  fulfilment  of  this 
promise,  it  is  added,  that  after  Christ’s  death  Thaddaeus 
went  thither,  and  that  his  testimony  was  commonly 
appealed  to  for  the  existence  of  these  records.  Some 
add,  that  our  Saviour  sent  also  His  portrait. 

It  is  unquestionably  somewhat  suspicious,  that  no 
notice  should  have  been  preserved  of  so  remarkable  an 
incident  in  any  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  And  yet  this 
is  hardly  a conclusive  argument,  inasmuch  us  many 
things  we  know  were  omitted  ;f  and  this,  however  gra- 
lifying  to  our  curiosity,  cannot  be  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly important  for  our  instruction  in  Christian  Truth, 
the  great  principle,  we  may  presume,  which  guided  the 
Evangelists  iu  their  selections.  Some  foundation  there 
might  be  for  the  story,  however  fabulous  the  detail. 

Eusebius  relates  it  without  scruple,  omitting  what  is 
the  most  improbable  circumstance,  the  sending  of  the 
portrait.  What  more  likely,  after  all,  thau  that  the 
fame  of  Jesus,  and  His  healing  Miracles,  should  reach 
the  sick  Prince  of  Edessa,  and  that  he  should  send, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  to  bid  the  Prophet 
come  and  heal  him?  J Equally  probable  is  it,  that  the 
substance  of  the  correspondence  should  be  registered 
in  the  Archives  of  Edessa,  and  afterwards  shown  to 
an  Apostle  of  the  same  Jesus,  although  that  correspon- 
dence may  not  have  passed  between  them  in  the  form 
of  Epistles,  but  of  Messages.  There  is  nothing  cer- 
tainly in  the  character  of  our  Lord’s  reply  which 


* For  * full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  authenticity  of  our 
Canonical  Scripture*,  and  of  nm  bexklea,  tee  Joo«‘*  Cam* 

f An  event  no  important  a*  the  raising  of  La  tarn*  wat  omitted  by 
the  three  earliest  Evangelist*.  No  doubt  a reavon  may  be  sufge*t»-fl 
in  the  datiger  lo  which  the  living  object  of  the  Saviour’s  friendship 
and  power  might  have  been  exposed,  bv  calling  attention  to  bin).  But 
other  reason*,  lex*  obvious,  may  have  occasioned  the  total  suppression 
of  many  part-*  of  our  land's  life.  Our  knowledge  of  Hi*  HUlory, 
like  our  knowledge  of  all  Religious  subject*,  may  be  not  the  lev* 
sufficient  because  it  i»  **  in  part.” 

1 See  the  account  of  the  King  of  Syiia’x  Embassy  to  Jerusalem,  lo 
procure  awisunce  of  Eliaha  fur  Naawiuu  the  Leper.  2 cb. ». 
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History,  appears  derogatory  from,  or  inconsistent  with  the  tone 
and  substance  of  ilis  discourses.* 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  strict  rule  of  Ilis  Ministry,  to  suppose  that  the  cor- 
respondence was  carried  on  with  a view  either  of 
healing  or  converting  one  who  was  a Gentile. t 

Si.  Bartholomew. 

That  Nathanael,  who  “ came  to  Jesua  by  night,"  and 
was  one  of  the  first  Disciples,  is  the  person  better 
known  as  an  Apostle  by  the  name  of  Bartholomew, 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Otherwise  we  can  hardly  understand  why  Bartholomew 
should  not  be  numbered  among  the  Apostles  by  St. 
John,  nor  Nathanael  by  the  other  Erungelists ; or 
again,  why,  in  relating  the  same  event,  St.  John  should 
speak  of  Philip  and  Nathanael  coming  together  to 
Christ,  the  others  of  Philip  and  Bartholomew.  It  seems 
strange,  too,  that  Nathanael  should  not  have  been  a 
qualified  candidate  for  the  A|»oittieship  made  vacant  by 
Judas's  death,  unless  he  were  already  an  Apostle. 

Nathanael  then  might  have  been  called  Bartholomew, 
or  the  son  of  Tholmai,  as  Peter  was  Barjona,  and 
Joses,  Barnabas.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  these 
names,  and  the  gradual  adoption  of  one  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other,  is  only  w hat  certainly  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Barnabas.} 

India  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  labours, 
and  amongst  his  Converts  there  a Hebrew  copy  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  is  reported  to  have  been  found,  at 
the  close  of  the  Ilnd  century,  by  Pantwnus.^ 

St.  Philip. 

Hicrapolis  was  the  chief  abode  of  Philip.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  married,  and  the  father  of  a large 
family,  one  of  whom  is  mentioned  as  peculiarly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  the  rest  as  Prophet- 
esses. If  we  may  believe  the  uninspired  record  further, 
he  was  endued  with  no  small  portion  of  the  power 
from  on  high,  and  on  one  occasion  raised  the  dead.  It 
is  usual  with  us  now  to  regard  this,  and  all  uninspired 
accounts  of  Miracles,  as  more  than  doubtful.  Yet 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Apostles  were  all  gifted  with 
power  to  work  Miracles;  and  must  have  needed  them 
most  to  awaken  the  attention,  and  to  convince  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  the  least  prepared  for  conviction 
from  Reason  and  Scripture.  It  may  be  venturous  and 
wrong  to  maintain  the  certainty  of  any  one  Miracle 
contained  in  the  traditionary  records  of  Primitive  times, 
hut  it  is  clearly  more  so  to  maintain  a system  of  decided 
dissent  from  all. 


St.  Simon  Z dotes. 

The  title  given  to  Simon,  to  distinguish  him  perhaps 
from  Simon  Peter,  implies  that  he  belonged  originally 
to  a sect  of  the  Pharisees,  whose  intemperate  and  fana- 
tical zeal  was  not  the  least  of  the  niuny  evils  under 
which  the  Jews  of  this  Age  lakourcd.il  Egypt,  Cyrcne, 


• A t mulattos  of  the  pretended  correspondence,  together  with 
aome  other  incidents  oa  record,  is  given  bjr  Archbishop  Wake,  in  hid 
Apwtatiral  Fatten. 

f See  Honlry  s Sermon*  on  Mallhew,  ch.  vii.  v 26. 

$ So  also  Matthew  and  Levi  were  applied  iiMlitiertntly  to  the 
Evangelist. 

< Eo&ebii  Hitt.  lib.  v.  c.  10. 

I Joseph,  dr  tidto  Jmt.  lib.  iv. 


and  the  African  coast,  are  said  to  have  heard  the  Gospel 
from  him.  Great  Britain  too  has  been  included  within 
the  compass  of  his  Ministry,  and  reported  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. 

St.  Barnaba a. 


Apostolic 

Age. 

Ministry  at 
the  otbrr 
Apostle*  and 
Milblf-v 


With  the  account  of  Barnabas’s  separation  from 
Paul  ends  all  authentic  infonnation  concerning  him. 

Cyprus  would  most  probably  be  the  scene  of  his  after 
Ministry ; or,  if  it  extended  beyond  his  native  island, 

Egypt,  rather  than  Gaul  or  Italy,  should  be  the  place 
assigned  to  him.  All  certain  traces  of  him,  however, 
are  entirely  lost;  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  make 
any  further  mention  of  him,  were  it  not  for  the  writings 
whch  have  been  ascribed  to  him. 

Of  these,  the  Catholic  Epistle  generally  published  Hi*  pre- 
with  (he  works  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  is  all  that  still  tended 
pretends  to  his  name.  Few  can  read  it  without  being  Epiute. 
so  sensible  of  its  unscriptural  character,  as  to  seek  no 
further  for  the  external  evidence  against  it.  It  is  there- 
fore by  universal  consent  now  pronounced  to  be  a 
forgery.  And  yet  there  is,  afler  all,  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  it  should  have  obtained  so  much 
credit  with  the  early  Church,  if  it  were  so  decidedly 
spurious  as  we  suppose  it  to  be.  It  is  quoted  as  Bar- 
nabas’s by  Clemeus  Alexandrians;  Origen  seems  to 
sanction  its  Spiritual  authority ; and  Eusebius  assigns 
it  a place  iu  the  Canon.  Oil  the  other  hand,  in  Jerome’s 
Catalogue  it  is  classed  with  the  Apocryphal  books,  and 
his  authority  is  supported  by  the  prevailing  voice  of 
antiquity. 

Some  ground  there  must  be  for  this  difference,  or 
apparent  difference  of  statement.  This  very  Epistle 
might  have  had  for  its  basis  a genuine  work  of  Barna- 
bas, and  might  be  the  gradual  corruption  of  impostors, 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  acknowledged  fact,  that 
a writing  containing  such  and  such  general  features 
was  the  production  of  this  Apostle.  Hence,  although 
its  true  estimate  was  soon  obtained,  its  character  would 
be  for  awhile  variously  represented.  What  tends  to 
confirm  this,  is  the  motley  appearance  it  presents,  the 
marked  difference  of  style  and  thought  between  the 
beginning  and  the  close,  and  the  clumsy  interpolations 
which  scarcely  affect  disguise. 

The  only  reason  which  can  be  discovered,  for  the 
conjecture  of  some  in  the  early  Church,  that  he  was 
the  Author  of  die  EpitUe  to  the  Hebrews,  seems  to  have 
been  the  concealment  of  the  true  Author’s  name  for  a 
time,  and  the  natural  spirit  of  surmise  to  which  ii  gave 
rise.  St.  Barnabas  was  named  as  likely  to  have  wrilleu 
it,  and  so  also  were  St.  Luke  and  Clement. 


St.  Matthias. 


Of  the  Calling  or  Election  of  SL  Matthias,  mention 
has  been  already  made,  beyond  which  nothing  certain  is 
known.  Eusebius  has  preserved  a remark  on  the  doc- 
trine which  he  preached,  M2,  that  it  was  the  same  in 
substance  with  what  was  afterwards  called  the  doctrine 
of  the  Nicolail ana. 

A Christian  is  properly  enough  unwilling  to  admit 
such  a charge  on  this  solitary  testimony.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  not  be  pronounced  impossible  that  Mat- 
thias should  become  a heretic,  any  more  than  that  Judas 
should  become  a traitor.  On  a subject  of  belief,  we 
have  seen  Peter  opposed  to  Paul ; and  Paul,  again,  on  a 
question  of  Ministerial  duty,  opposed  to  Barnabas.  The 
very  gifts  and  endowments  of  the  Spirit  were,  no  doubt. 
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History,  tiuble  to  abuse  and  perversion  ; and  Apostles  as  well  as 
all  Christians  were  free  agents,  and  responsible  for  their 
use  of  their  extraordinary  talents.  “ Woe  unto  me,  if 
I preach  not  the  Gospel  !’* 

Perhaps,  after  all,  St.  Matthias's  words  were  misinter- 
preted, us  St.  Paul's  and  St.  James's  have  been  since. 

St.  Matthew. 

That  St.  Matthew  was  the  Author  of  the  Gotpel  which 
bears  his  name  is  nearly  all  recorded  of  him,  beyond  the 
scanty  notices  of  Scripture.  Jt  wan  the  first  that  was 
written,  although  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  date. 

Whether  originally  composed  in  Hebrew,  as  some 
have  asserted,  or  in  its  present  Greek,  becomes  a ques- 
tion not  material  to  us.  The  Greek,  if  the  translation, 
so  soon  superseded  the  use  of  the  Hebrew,  as  to  1>C 
the  one  commonly  read  and  quoted  ; and,  os  such,  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Inspired  authority. 

St.  Mark. 

St.  Mark’s  Gotpel  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
St.  Peter’s  instructions,  or  at  least  to  have  received  his 
rcvisal  and  sanction.  It  was  compiled  at  the  request 
of  the  Christians  at  Rome  ;*  who  very  naturally  employed 
for  this  work  one  who  had  beeu  the  follower  both  of 
Paul  and  Peter ; if,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  original 
Church  in  that  city  was  made  up  of  their  respective  con- 
gregations. It  has  been  remarked  accordingly  by  many, 
as  a striking  characteristic  ofthisGospel.that  it  studiously 
avoids  all  allusions  and  expressions  which  would  not  be 
equally  intelligible  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  seems  care- 
fully udnpted  throughout  to  all  the  classes  of  believers. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  a portion  of  Scripture  so 
circumstanced  as  this  must  have  been,  not  to  have  been 
always  recognised  as  authentic. 

Although  Mark  was  not  an  Apostle,  vet  the  gifis  of 
the  Spirit  were  so  widely  diffused,  that  supposing  him 
to  have  recorded  from  memory  the  instructions  of  an 
Apostle,-  the  prohibitory  impressions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  (the  character  of  which  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  and  which  there  is  110  ground  for  appropriating  to 
the  Apostolic  Order,)  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
secure  lum  from  error.  It  is  indeed  asserted,  that  his 
and  St.  Luke’s  History  were  finally  revised,  at  least, 
the  one  by  St.  Peter,  the  other  by  St.  Paul.  But,  after 
all,  our  belief  in  its  inspired  character  rests  on  the 
judgment  of  the  Primitive  Church ; which  was  most 
competent  to  decide,  whether  a Gotpel  written  by  such 
an  Author,  and  under  such  circumstances,  was  or  was 
not  of  divine  authority. 

Cirri  ter  If  St.  Mark’s  Gotpel  received  the  revision  of  St. 
*.  n.  Peter,  it  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  a.  d. 

fio.  (ifi  or  67,  the  period  of  his  imprisonment  and  martyrdom 
at  Home. 

St.  Luke. 

Ilift  Gotptf.  gt.  Luke's  Gospel,  like  that  of  St.  Mark  could  not 
a.  o.  have  been  published  on  his  own  authority,  because 
63.  neither  was  he  nu  Apostle.  Nevertheless,  in  his  narrative 
of  the  Acts  he  was  particularly  qualified  for  the  office 
of  Historian,  because  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  bore 
part  in  most  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  For  the 
remainder  too,  and  for  the  Gospel  History,  there  could 


• Buiwb.  !hu.  lib,  ii.  c.  15. 


lie  no  surer  guide  than  St.  Paul,  with  whose  preaching  Apostolic 
he  was  so  long  familiar.* 

As  was  observed  of  St.  Mark's  Gotpel,  a portion  of  |{£!^|Jer 
Scripture  so  written  has  not  the  less  claim  to  inspira - Apostle* *od 
iion , than  the  work  of  an  Apostle  or  Prophet  delivering  Minister*, 
an  immediate  Revelation  from  God  f For  the  true 
notion  of  inspiration , even  in  the  latter  case,  is  not  that 
the  Sacred  Penman  wat  inspired  while  in  the  act  of°  L Lu  ** 
writing , but  that  he  wrote  what  he  had  beforehand  re - 
caved  by  extraordinary  Revelation.  It  would  be  im- 
possible else  to  account  for  the  variety  of  style  and 
thought,  the  occasional  introduction  of  matter  foreign 
to  Revelation,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  such  writings 
in  common  with  all  mere  human  compositions.  The 
contrast  between  the  true  Scripture  and  the  pretended 
records  of  Revelation,  in  this  respect,  has  been  already 
noticed.  Between  Luke's  writing  what  he  had  heard 
from  Paul,  and  Paul’s  writing  what  he  had  received  from 
God,  the  only  difference  could  be,  the  difference  between 
them  as  authors  ; the  difference  of  style,  of  manner,  and 
of  the  other  accidents  os  it  were  of  authorship.  If  in 
writing,  or  in  preaching,  St.  Paul’s  memory  had  misted 
him,  some  check  from  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have 
guided  him  back  to  the  truth.  Now  Luke,  like  all  who 
preached  the  Gospel,  must  in  his  preaching  have  en- 
joyed the  same  preservative  aid,  anti  why  not  in  writing 
also?  Had  any  necessary  portion  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion escaped  St.  Paul's  memory,  the  Holy  Spirit  then 
would  have  called  it  to  his  remembrance  ; for  such  was 
our  Lord’s  promise  to  the  Apostles.  But  if  this  promise 
did  not  extend  to  others,  if  Luke’s  omissions  were  not 
miraculously  supplied,  Paul  was  at  hand  to  supply  them. 

Granting  the  possible  omission  too  of  any  necessary 
point;  this  would  not,  like  a false  statement,  he  incon- 
sistent with  the  inspired  character  of  any  one  Scripture, 
inasmuch  as  the  Record  of  the  Gospel  is  not  oue  but 
many. 

St.  Luke’s  Gotpel  appears  to  have  always  passed  for  Adt  of  the 
his ; and  although  the  Acts  have  not  likewise  his  name  Apostles. 
attached,  yet  the  internal  evidence,  and  the  voice  of  the  *•  D’ 
early  Church  certainly  declare  him  to  he  the  Author. 

That  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  should  have  been  Epitik  u 
ascribed  to  one,  whose  writings  had  been  the  vehicle 
of  so  much  of  St.  Paul's  instruction,  is  nothing  wonder-  to 

ful.  At  the  time  when  the  Author's  name  was  studi-  st.  Luke, 
ously  kept  a secret  from  the  public,  the  tone  of  Luke's 
conversation,  and  his  very  expressions  perhaps  in  some 
instances  being  derived  from  St.  Paul,  naturally  might 
have  fixed  on  him  the  uncertain  authorship.  And  if 
St.  Paul  desired  concealment,  St.  l.uke  would  he  the 
less  likely  to  be  forward  in  disclaiming  the  Epistle , lest 
he  should,  by  so  doing,  direct  surmise  towards  the  right 
person. 

It  has  beeu  very  reasonably  conjectured,  that  his 
Gotpel  was  somewhat  prior  to  that  of  Mark. 

St,  John. 

St.  John  was  the  last  of  the  Apostles.  With  him  St.John 
therefore,  and  with  the  period  through  which  his  life  concludr* 
and  Miracles  extended,  we  may  consider  the  second  * n*P,r* 
great  era  of  Christianity  to  close — the  era  when  it  was 
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preached  by  Inspired  Ministers.  Fot  although  no  one 
can  undertake  to  prove  that  Miracles  were  not  performed 
long1  subsequently,  yet  the  main  system  of  Christianity 
was  conducted  thenceforth  by  ordinary  means  and 
ordinary  agents.  After  St.  John,  there  was  no  one 
endued  with  that  most  distinguishing  power  of  an 
Apostle,  the  power  of  communicating  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit. 

A life  which  was  prolonged,  no  doubt  providentially, 
to  the  close  almost  of  the  1st  century,  and  which  con- 
sequently embraces  more  than  sixty  years  of  the  most 
interesting  period  of  our  Religion,  may  he  expected  to 
furnish  an  eventful  record.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
To  the  acts  of  St.  John  belong  the  same  clmracter  as 
to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles ; they  are  only  known 
by  their  results-  Whether  in  this  veil  of  oblivion,  which 
has  lieen  allowed  to  conceal  their  glorious  exertions 
from  our  view,  there  be  any  thing  like  a design  of  Pro- 
vidence percq>tible,  the  pious  Christian  may  be  allowed 
to  consider.  Perhaps  he  may  Bud  in  it  a merciful  re- 
moval of  a temptation,  to  view  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged  as  the  result  of  Human  virtue,  more 
than  of  Divine  power  extraordinarily  exercised.  Con- 
templating the  propagation  of  Religion  at  this  distance, 
with  the  earthly  and  mortal  instruments  employed  by  the 
Spirit  removed  from  the  scene,  wc  are  led  more  directly 
to  trace  it  to  its  source,  and  to  see  it  in  the  light  in 
which  St.  Paul  warns  his  own  Converts  and  us  to  view 
it,  as  the  work  not  of  himself  or  of  his  fellow-labourers, 
but  of  God  who  was  working  in  them. 

It  may  not  a little  confirm  this  estimate  of  the  matter, 
and  teach  us  to  distrust  our  untried  hearts  on  this 
score,  if  we  recollect  that  the  want  of  an  authentic  ac- 
count of  all  the  labours  and  suttcrings  of  the  Apostles, 
and  early  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  has  been  supplied 
by  a series  of  legendary  talcs,  which,  even  without  proof 
or  likelihood  to  recommend  them,  have  actually  pro- 
duced the  evil  supposed.  If  the  trust  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  Christians  for  so  many  Ages  has  been  with- 
drawn from  God  to  His  Ministers,  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  His  Saints ; and  the  prop  of  that  trust  has  been  the 
boasted  legends  of  Miracles  wrought,  and  other  divine 
manifestations ; how  much  greater  would  have  been  the 
hold  on  Men’s  minds  made  by  such  a superstition,  had 
these  legends  been  superseded  by  accounts  not  less  mar 
vellous,  but  more  authentic. 

The  History  of  St.  John,  like  that  of  the  others,abounds 
with  these  legends.  At  one  time,  we  are  told,  that  he 
escaped  unharmed  from  a Cauldron  of  boiling  oil  ; at 
another,  he  is  described  as  the  hero  of  a romantic  ad- 
venture among  a hand  of  Robbers,  whose  chieftain  he 
reclaimed  and  led  away  triumphantly.  As  was  before 
observed,  it  would  indeed  be  presumptuous  to  say  of 
all  these  occurrences,  or  of  any  in  particular,  that  they 
must  be  false,  either  because  they  are  marvellous,  or  be- 
cause they  are  not  equally  attested  with  the  Miracles 
of  the  Scriptures.  Much  of  the  marvellous  must 
doubtless  have  occurred  in  the  unsubstantiated  Ministry 
of  the  Apostles ; and  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the 
removal  of  Inspired  testimony  to  those  divine  interpo- 
sitions, is  not  certainly  that  of  universal  and  dogmatic 
disbelief.  These  events  may  be  true.  Our  duty  only, 
is  not  to  mix  them  indiscriminately  with  those  which 
bear  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  affixed ; for  whatever  reason 
that  mark  of  distinction  may  have  been  given.  Let 
the  reader  of  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
Inspired  contemporaries,  read  such  facts  as  the  escape 


of  St.  John  from  the  Cauldron,  not  as  in  themselves 
improbable  ; but  to  be  received  or  rejected  as  any  other  , 
portion  of  History  would  be,  according  to  the  character  f°* 

of  the  Historian,  and  the  source  of  his  information.  At  Apoadesund 
the  same  time,  whatever  degree  of  probability  attaches  Minister'), 
to  them,  let  him  read  their  record  with  the  full  impres-  N— 
sion,  that  these  the  Holy  Spirit  has  passed  by  without 
setting  His  seal  thereon.  Our  divine  guide  meant  not 
to  make  the  same  use  of  them,  as  of  Scripture  Mira- 
cles. Whatever  the  facts  were  to  those,  of  old  time,  to 
us  they  are  no  objects  of  Faith  ; none  of  the  appointed 
evidence  of  our  Religion  ; subjects  for  curious  and 
learned  inquiry,  perhup-s,  but  not  for  holy  meditation— 
they  are  not  in  the  Bible,  and  must  not  be  added  there- 
to. St.  John's  life,  divested  of  these,  affords  his  Bio- 
grapher but  a scanty  supply  of  materials.  He  has  left 
with  the  Church  two  Epistles  and  a Book  of  Revclu- 
tions,  relating,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  History  of  the 
Church  traced  through  its  successive  stages.  From 
these  and  from  Ecclesiastical  History  it  appears,  that  ttr, 
the  latter  portion,  at  least,  of  his  Ministry,  was  employ-  a.  u. 
ed  in  Asia  Minor,  especially  in  the  famous  Seven  Cities.  95. 

As  both  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  course  embraced  this 
district,  it  was  after  their  martyrdom,  probably,  that  he 
undertook  the  sujverintendence  of  these  celebrated 
Churches.  With  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Jewish  polity,  all  distinction  between 
the  various  classes  of  Christian  Converts  ceased.  There 
was  henceforth  no  longer  any  peculiar  law,  or  any  j>e- 
culiar  Apostle,  for  Jew  or  for  Proselyte,  or  for  Idola- 
trous Convert.  St.  John  would  thenceforth  as  properly 
attach  himself  to  the  dock  of  St.  Paul,  as  to  that  of  St. 

Peter.  Of  his  former  Ministry  there  is  no  trace,  beyond 
the  slight  not  ices  contained  in  the  early  part  of  the  Acta. 

From  this  time,  however,  he  appears  to  huve  been  fixed 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  have  made  Ephesus  especially 
his  place  of  residence.  Over  the  Seven  Churches  ol 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Phila- 
delphia and  Laodiceo,  Bishops  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised authority  ; subject  to  that  extraordinary  and  pecu- 
liar controul,  assumed  by  the  Apostles  for  the  better 
foundation  of  the  Church,  but  obviously  designed  to 
cease  with  the  removal  of  the  Apostolic  Order,  lienee 
the  charge  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  through  Ilis  aged 
servant  to  these  Bishops,  is  not  as  to  men  under  autho- 
rity, but  as  to  those  with  whom  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment and  chief  responsibility  was  left, — a charge  given 
when  the  last  temporary’  prop  of  the  holy  edifice  was 
ul>oiit  to  be  removed,  and  the  building  was  now  consi 
tiered  complete  and  stable. 

The  Book  of  Revelations,  which  contains  this  charge, 
was  written  in  the  Island  of  Patinos,  whither  John  had 
been  banished  from  Asia  Minor  in  the  persecution  of  Do- 
mitian.  It  was  during  his  abode  there,  probably,  that  lie 
also  wrote  his  Epistles  ; if  indeed  the  first  lie  not  more 
properly  a Treatise  or  Pastoral  Discourse.  On  Domitian’x 
death  he  was  restored  to  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  and 
died  there  at  the  advanced  age  of  9C.  Few  historical  pic- 
tures are  more  pleasing,  than  that  of  the  old  inan  in  his 
latter  days  joining  the  Christian  assemblies,  in  despite 
of  age  and  feebleness,  and  always  leaving  behind  him 
the  same  brief  and  simple  precept,  “ Little  children 
love  one  another/’ 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  either  whilst  IIU  (t» yW, 
he  was  in  Patmos,  or  after  his  recall  from  banishment,  a.  ik 
that  he  composed  his  Gqhjm'I.  He  had  at  that  time  97. 
seen  ami  approved  the  narratives  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
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and  Luke  ;•  and  his  testimony  to  these  at  that  advanced 
period  of  the  Church's  growth,  is  doubtless  one  cause 
of  thankfulness  from  all  Ages,  to  Him  who  permitted 
him  to  tarry  thus  long.  His  reasons  for  adding  yet 
another  Gospel  are  said  to  have  been,  first,  to  supply 
the  omissions  of  the  former  Evangelists  on  some  points 
of  our  Lord’s  History;  next,  to  counteract  the  Heretical 
opinions  that  were  now  springing  up  concerning  Christ’s 
nature.  What  those  opinions  were,  and  whence  their 
origin,  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

As  to  the  Gospel  itself,  it  has  been  universally 
received  by  the  Church  in  all  Ages,  although  the  stub- 
born testimony  it  contains  to  the  Divine  character  of 
Jesus,  has  naturally  made  it  an  object  of  cavil  and  of 
misrepresentation  to  many.  Of  the  authenticity  of  the 
ReveteUionsuud  of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles,  some 
doubts  were  once  entertained ; which,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  Scriptures  in  our  Canon  labouring  under  the  same 
Imputation,  were  removed  when  the  communication 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Christian  world  be- 
came such  as  to  enable  these  doubts  to  be  silted,  and 
duly  estimated. 

Philip  the  Deacon,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  other  coadjutors 
of  the  Apostles. 

Besides  the  two  Evangelist  Mark  and  Luke,  there 
are  others  whose  names  are  recorded  as  having  received 
gifts  through  the  Apostles,  or  as  being  otherwise  divinely 
appointed  ns  their  fellow  labourers.  Of  these,  few  can 
be  traced  beyond  the  scenes  in  which  they  are  briefly 
introduced  in  the  Sacred  writings.  Philip  the  Deacon’s 
history  has  been  much  confounded  with  that  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  same  name,  and  contains  nothing  which 
merits  the  labour  of  unravelling  the  entangled  materials. 
Timothy  and  Titus  deserve  more  notice  j but  only  on 
account  of  the  appointment  with  which  we  find  them 
invested  by  §t.  Paul,  and  in  which  they  continued  to  be 
recognised  by  all  the  early  authorities  of  the  Church. 
Timothy  was  made  by  the  Apostle  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
and  Titus,  Bishop  of  Crete. 

In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  them  some  light  is 
accidentally  thrown  on  two  important  and  interesting 
questions  relating  to  their  office,  now  the  highest  in  the 
Church  : the  first.  By  what  authority  were  these  Bishops 
(the  first  of  their  Order  as  far  as  we  can  learn)  created  ? 
the  second.  What  was  the  Form  observed  ? 

Both  these  questions  may  be  resolved  by  that  single 
verse  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  which  Paul  exhorts 
him,  “neglect  not  the  gift  which  was  given  thee  by 
Prophecy,  with  the  laying  ou  of  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
bytery.”! 

From  these  words  the  appointment  may  certainly  be 
inferred  to  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  some  ex- 
traordinary divine  command.  It  was  “ by  Prophecy 
or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  “ according  to  the  pro- 
phecies which  went  before  on  thee.”  As  the  Holy  Ghost 
bade  the  Church  of  Antioch  separate  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas for  their  Apostolic  ap|)ointmcnt,  so,  it  is  implied, 
that  Timothy  was  separated  by  divine  command  for  the 
Episcopal  appointment. 

That  even  in  the  appointment  of  Presbyters  such  an 
express  revelation  of  the  divine  choice  may  have  taken 
place,  is  not  improbable,  from  St.  Paul’s  remark  on  the 
Ephesian  Presbyters,  that  ” the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
them  overseers.’’  In  the  case  of  the  Bishops,  at  all 


events,  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  a doubt  The  sacred  AposteCe 
testimony  requires  no  support ; but  it  gives  us  some  Age. 
additional  assurance  that  we  are  not,  mistaking  its  Ministry  of 
meaning,  when  we  find  the  earliest  Christian  documents  ApoaUataad 
of  the  uninspired  Church  speaking  in  the  same  strain.  Minititi. 
Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  y . 
states  it  as  the  custom  of  the  Apostles  “ to  make  trial 
by  the  Spirit,”  that  is,  by  the  “ Power  of  discerning,”  in 
order  to  determine  who  were  to  be  Overseers  and  Dea- 
cons in  the  several  Churches  they  planted.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  speaks  particularly  of  the  Churches  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  the  Overseers  of  which 
he  understood  to  have  been  marked  out  for  ordination 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  St.  John. 

At  the  same  time,  although  the  Episcopal  ordination 
rested  on  authority  similar  to  that  on  which  the  Apos- 
tles themselves  were  invested  with  their  office,  yet  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  this-new  class  of  Ministers  was 
distiuct  from  the  Apostolical.  Throughout  the  Epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus  all  their  information  and  instruc- 
tion are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Apostles.  They 
had  no  Revelation. 

Their  heavenly  Gift  (x*Pltrt **)  was  doubtless  of  the 
same  character  and  import  as  that  communicated  to  all 
believers  at  Baptism, — communicated  in  like  manner, 
and  for  the  same  purpose.  It  was  to  testify  to  the 
ordained,  and  the  others,  that  the  appointment  was 
divine — that  the  Bishop  was  duly  ordained — was  an  offi- 
cial Minister  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  his  official 
acts  would  therefore  be  valid  and  effectual. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  form.  The  only  By  Uvi** 
ceremony  recorded  is  that  which  was  used  in  many  ot  «*“«**• 
solemn  acts,  rit.  the  Laying  on  of  Hands.  It  was  the 
form  whereby  the  Apostles  grave  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ; and  as  this  extraordinary  Gift  was 
only  a sign  of  some  invisible  agency  or  sanction,  these 
forms  are  still  observed,  although  the  sign  of  confirma- 
tion is  no  longer  granted  by  the  Divine  Dispenser. 

But  then,  the  ceremony  of  Laying  on  of  Hands  is  here 
said  to  have  been  performed  by  the  Presbyters,  while  in 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  Paul  asserts  it  to  have 
been  performed  by  himself.  From  which  the  conclu- 
sion is  clear,  that  although  the  *4  Gift  ” which  testified 
the  appointment  might  have  depended  on  the  efficacy 
of  the  Apostles  joining  in  the  ceremony,  yet  that  the 
ceremony  had  a further  intent,  else  why  should  the  whole 
Presbytery  join  ? It  was  then  the  Act  of  the  Church, 
with  whom  was  vested  the  ordination  of  Bishops ; in 
like  manner  as  the  Church  was  before  made  formally 
to  ordain  the  two  extraordinary  Apostles  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. By  the  Church,  as  was  before  explained,  is  meant 
the  representatives  of  the  Church  ; whether,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ordination  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch, 
these  were  Presbyters  alone,  or,  as  in  that  of  Timothy, 
there  was  one  superior  to  the  Presbyters  also.  Accord- 
ingly, in  tracing  back  the  annals  of  Episcopacy,  we  find 
the  custom  scrupulously  observed,  and  the  Bishop  and 
the  Presbyters  uniting  in  the  Laying  on  ofilands.  Oc- 
casional mention  is  made  of  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed by  the  Bishop  alone,  probably  considered  a* 
the  President  of  the  Presbyterian  Body,  but  never  of  the 
Presbytery  without  their  head.* 

It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  ordination  of  Ministers 
rests  with  the  Church  as  one  of  its  rights,  we  should 
rather  say,  one  of  its  duties ; for  these  are  not  matters  of 
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H story,  endowment,  hut  of  obedience.  But,  then,  with  whom 
was  the  appointment  left?  The  Holy  lihost  was  here, 
ns  it  would  seem,  in  all  instances  the  sole  guide.  For, 
although  Timothy  was  left  with  power  to  ordain,  yet  he 
had  a special  Gift  attending  his  appointment  ; and  what 
more  appropriate  than  the  Gift  of  discerning  Spirits, 
which  in  its  application  would  he  nearly  equivalent  to 
a divine  Revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost’s  choice  ? This, 
then,  was  probably  the  last  kind  of  extraordinary  assist- 
ance which  was  withdrawn  from  the  Church;  and,  when 
withdrawn,  the  mode  in  which  the  other  aids  had  been 
gradually  and  successively  supplied  by  human  means, 
became  an  obvious  rule  in  this  case  also.  For  Revela- 
tion they  had  a Record  ; Human  Eloquence  and  Learn- 
ing continued  what  Inspired  Wisdom  and  Knowledge 
and  Utterance  had  commenced;  the  evidence  of  signs 
and  wonders  was  operating  in  like  manner  as  had  the 
Miracles  themselves.  Each  extraordinary  support  had 
served  not  only  as  a substitute,  but  also  as  temporary 
shelter  and  protection  for  some  natural  power,  which 
was  allowed  to  grow  up  under  its  shade,  and  to  attain 
proper  maturity,  before  the  occasional  fence  was  re- 
moved. To  the  Church  the  Holy  Ghost  was  wont  to 
specify  His  appointments  ; and  when  that  voice  was  no 
longer  given,  the  Church  felt  sure  that  it  was  called  on 
to  act,  just  ns  individuals  in  office  had  been  who  no 
longer  found  themselves  prompted  by  the  Gift  of  Wis- 
dom, or  Knowledge,  or  Eloquence.  It  employed  all  its 
natural  powers  in  choosing  those  on  whom  it  thought 
the  Inspired  choice  would  have  fallen.  Its  offict,  its 
duty  remained,  although  all  Miraculous  aid  was  with- 
drawn; just  as  the  duty  of  those  individuals  who  filled 
any  office  in  the  Church  continued,  although  no  extra- 
ordinary help  was  perpetuuted  together  with  the  office. 
The  other  substitutes  of  Inspiration  had  proved  effec- 
tual, and  the  exercise  of  natural  judgment  could  not  but 
be  expected  to  prove  so  in  this  case  also.  When  the 
Preacher  or  the  Interpreter  used  his  natural  learning  or 
eloquence,  his  success  assured  him  that  God  hud  sanc- 
tioned this  new  mode  of  Ministry;  and,  by  analogy,  the 
Church  when  left  to  itself  knew  that  its  appointments, 
if  made  according  to  the  best  human  judgment,  would 
be  sanctioned  and  approved  by  Heaven. 

Christian  Unity . 

Schism  and  Heresy,  considered  merely  ns  Ecclesias- 
tical crimes,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  analogous  case 
of  Political  crimes.  The  Schismatic  renounces  his 
allegiance  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Government  under 
which  he  has  been  living;  the  Heretic  adopts  practices 
and  opinions  contrary  to  its  Laws.  The  Schismatic 
therefore  is,  as  it  were,  in  Rebellion  agninst  his  Church  ; 
the  Heretic,  a violator  of  its  Laws. 

Here,  however,  the  analogy  ceases.  Christ's  King- 
dom is  not  of  (his  world.  Accordingly,  while  the  right- 
ful punishment  of  the  Rebel  who  is  found  arrayed  against 
his  Country  and  its  Government  is  inflicted  by  the  Society 
injured  ; the  Schismatic,  who  is  similarly  opposed  to  his 
Church,  is  reserved  for  a sentence  hereafter, — a sen- 
tence either  of  ucquittal  or  condemnation,  ns  the  mo- 
tives which  gave  rise  to  the  rebellious  act  shall  be 
found  sufficient  or  otherwise. 

Nature  ot  Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  notice  the  Heresies 

itn»  Unity,  which  even  during  the  Apostolic  era  commenced  in  the 
Church,  it  may  be  requisite  to  make  a few  preparatory 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Unity.  Few  points 
have  been  less  satisfactorily  discussed  than  the  exact 

VOL.  x. 


import  of  this  word,  nor  do  we  pretend  to  remove  all  Apunolie 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  question  is  encumbered.  Age. 
The  following  observations  however  may.  it  is  hoped. 
tend  to  clearer  views  on  the  subject.  Apostles  and 

I.  When  Christian  Unity  is  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament  it  generally  means  the  Unity  of  Dispensa- 

lion  for  the  various  classes  ofConverls.  It  is  expressive  Unity  at 
of  the  great  principle,  that  all  were  to  he  “ one  fold  Ibsprnw- 
under  one  Shepherd  that,  contrary  to  the  Jewish  pre-  l,0B- 
judice,  Christianity  was  to  be  one  and  the  same,  as  to 
all  its  benefits  and  privileges,  for  Jews,  Devout  Gen- 
tiles, and  Idolaters,  who  embraced  it.  Hence  it  is 
called  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  which  was  partially 
allotted  and  shaded  off*  as  it  were,  from  native  Jew 
to  the  Proselyte  of  Righteousness,  and,  in  a lower 
degree  still,  to  the  Proselyte  of  the  Gate.  Hence,  also, 
it  is  said  to  be  preserved  **  in  the  bond  of  peace  ;*’ 
because  the  main  ground  of  irritation  and  enmity  on 
Religious  matters  was  the  jealousy  of  the  Jews  respect- 
ing the  Oneness  (c»o?y«j  of  God's  Church.  That  such 
is  the  Unity  so  often  recommended,  may  be  proved 
especially  from  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ; in 
which  he  enforces  it  as  a duty  of  Christians,  on  the 
ground  that  they  partake  of  “ one  Faith,  one  Baptism,” 

Ac.  ; which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  difference  of  gene- 
ral Faith  or  of  forms  were  the  departure  from  the  Unity 
intended. 

II.  Against  this  Unity,  then,  Schism  or  Heresy  is  not 
necessarily  an  offence.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  so  likely 
to  prevent  Schism  as  an  equality  of  Dispensation, 
which  should  leave  all  classes  of  converts  in  every'  Age 
or  country  without  room  for  jealousy  and  discontent  but 
neither  Schism  nor  Heresy  is  properly  an  offence  against 
the  Church  Universal,  but  against  some  particular 
Church,  and  by  its  on  » members.  It  is  true,  that  he 
who  is  an  Heretic  or  Schismatic  of  one  Church,  may  be 
an  unfit  member  for  many  others,  or  for  all  others  ; and 
so  it  is  with  certain  grievous  offenders  against  the  laws 
of  any  one  Political  Society.  But  because  a murderer 
is  tolerated  neither  by  the  French  nor  by  the  English, 
we  do  not  thence  infer  that  the  French  und  English 
form  one  Political  body. 

On  the  same  principle,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  no  No  Church 
Church  can  be  properly  culled  either  Heretic  or  Sehis-  r-«  be  He- 
matic. For  Churches,  being  independent  establish- 
ments,  may  consult  each  other;  but,  having  no  one  ca] 
common  arbitrator,  if  they  cannot  agree,  the  guilt  of 
that  Church  which  is  in  error  is  not  Schism  or  Heresy 
properly,  but  corrupt  Faith, — not  an  Ecclesiastical 
offence,  but  one  between  God  and  the  corrupt  Church. 
Accordingly,  our  Reformers  characterise  the  Romish 
Church  as  one  that  has  erred , but  have  studiously 
avoided  the  misapplication  of  the  terms  “Schismatic 
and  Heretic  " to  it. 

Nevertheless,  if  a Church  has  been  formed  by  the  The  Se- 
secession  of  members  from  another  Church,  on  dis-  ««**« 
agreement  of' principles*,  each  seccder  is  both  a Schis- 
matic  and  a Heretic,  because  of  his  former  connection  ; church  mav 
but  the  crime  does  not  attach  to  the  Church  so  formed,  be  both, 
and  accordingly  is  not  entailed  on  succeeding  members  Though  nut 
who  naturally  spring  up  in  it.  If  the  8chi*m  was  *°  ll*lr 
founded  in  error , the  guilt  of  error  would  always  attach 
to  it  and  its  members;  but  not  that  of  Schism  or 
Heresy.  On  the  same  principle,  the  present  King  of 
Great  Britain's  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects, 
is  not  affected  by  the  question  of  William  the  Con- 
& o 
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qucror’s  right  to  the  Throne  formerly ; nor  would  an 
American  traitor  stand  excused,  who  should  plead  in 
defence  ofitis  treason  that  the  disunion  was  unjustifiable, 
to  which  the  United  States  owe  their  independence. 

II F.  Distinct  Churches  may  form  alliances,  such  as 
existed  between  the  famous  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 
But  then,  a secession  from  this  alliance  would  of  itself 
be  no  crime  whatever.  Thus,  supposing  the  Church 
of  Rome  not  to  have  needed  any  Reform,  still  the 
Church  of  England  would  have  been  justified  in  re- 
nouncing its  association  with  it,  simply  on  the  ground 
of  expediency. 

IV.  But  then,  what  constitutes  a Church?  Is  the 
boundary  line  Political  or  Geographical,  or  what?  It 
is  obvious  that  a mere  agreement  of  Faith  and  practice 
docs  not  render  two  Bodies  of  Christians  one  Church  ; 
for  the  Church  of  England  and  the  American  Episco- 
palian Church  agree,  but  still  are  two  distinct  Churches. 
Much  less  can  it  be  supposed  to  depend  on  a Political 
or  (ieographical  boundary  ; except,  indeed,  when  the 
Church  is  united  with  the  State,  and  then  the  limits  of 
both  arc  by  agreement  the  same.  Even  the  connection 
between  the  Church  founded  and  that  from  which  it  has 


separate  Body,  considered  in  their  relation  to  that  Body.  Apostolic 
Every  secession  from  the  alliance  was  accordingly  A**- 
branded  with  some  epithet  which  properly  belonged  to 
a member  seceding  from  some  one  Church,  and  every  Apo*tiwaiwi 
resumption  of  independence  was  called  a violation  of  Mioutm. 
Unity.  Whereas  the  Church  never  was,  and  never  was  v— 
intended  to  be.  One,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  Unity. 

VII.  It  is  not  strictly  correct,  therefore,  to  charac- 
terise the  Reformation  as  a Reform  of  the  Church 
Universal.  The  more  accurate  view  of  it,  perhaps,  is 
this.  Certain  confederate  Churches  withdrew  from 
their  ancient  alliance  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
Romish  Church.  This  they  had  a right  to  do,  whether 
the  Faith  and  practice  of  any  or  of  all  required  reform  01 
not.  In  the  next  place,  these  Churches  reformed  each 
itself.  In  each,  its  purity  of  Faith  is  a matter  for  which 
each  is  responsible  only  to  the  Head  of  all,  who  is 
Christ  the  Lord. 

The  Gnomics. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  St.  John  was  banished  Secooa 
by  the  Emperor  Domitian,  and  the  sentence  makes  part  Persecution, 
of  what  is  called  the  II nd  Persecution  of  the  Chris-  *>- 


been  planted  does  not  amount  to  this ; for  when  Jerasa-  tians.  Nevertheless,  it  can  hardly  be  classed  among  95. 
lem  sent  forth  its  Spiritual  colonies,  they  consulted  the  severe  trials  of  the  Church.  Flavius  Clemens  and 
indeed  with  the  Mother  Church,  and  with  one  another,  his  wile  Domittillu,  members  of  the  Imperial  family, 
but  each  was,  from  the  very  first,  independent,  and  a are  recorded  amongst  the  victims;  the  former  as  suffer- 
Church  in  itself.  ing  death,  the  latter,  exile.  It  is  however  after  all 

V.  Shall  we  soy,  then,  that  the  principle  is  purely  doubtful,  whether  these  objects  of  tyrannical  suspicion 
Conventional  ? Every  Body  of  Men  and  every  indivi-  were  charged  with  their  real  offences,  or  whether  the 
dual  falls  by  birth  and  other  circumstances  into  some  imputation  of 41  Atheism  * and  “Jewish  manners  ” may 
one  Christian  bAdy,  just  ns  he  does  into  some  one  Poli-  not  have  been  the  cloak  for  gratifying  some  dislike,  or 
tical  or  other  Social  body.  The  Church  of  England,  allaying  some  dread,  which  Domitian  did  not  choose  to 
for  instance,  if  even  it  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  avow.  No  more  were  made  partners  of  their  Pereecu- 
which  it  enjoys  in  the  protection  of  the  State,  would  tion  than  were  probably  sufficient  to  give  colour  to  its 
be  naturally  perpetuated  as  it  now  is,  and  every  seccs-  justice  ; and  were  it  not  that  among  these  the  last  Apostle 
sion  from  it  would  he  ns  truly  a Schism,  and  every  is  numbered,  all  mention  of  it  might  be  well  omitted, 
profession  opposed  to  its  Articles  as  truly  a Heresy.  Such  as  it  was,  it  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor. 

Thie,  however,  does  not  imply  that  no  plea  can  justify  At  this  season,  however,  the  Church  began  to  feel  the 
the  members  of  any  Chuich  from  seceding.  He  who  influence  of  a more  powerful  enemy  perhaps  than  the 
is  convinced  that  his  Church  is  essentially  in  error  is  sword  of  Persecution.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
bound  to  secede.  But,  like  the  circumstances  which  lem.  the  attemptsof  the  unconverted  Jews  to  direct  the 
may  be  supposed  to  justify  the  subject  of  any  realm  in  Civil  Powers  of  the  world  against  Christians  were  few 
renouncing  his  Country  and  withdrawing  his  allegiance,  and  feeble.  The  converted  Jews  had  less  spirit,  and 
the  plea  should  be  long,  and  seriously,  and  coiisdfnti-  less  show  of  reason,  to  contend  for  the  eternal  obligation 
ously  weighed.  In  an  act  of  Schism,  indeed,  a cautious  of  the  Mosaic  Law  even  on  Christians.  It  wus  no 
and  painful  self-examination  is  even  more  awfully  im-  longer  deemed  necessary  to  enforce  those  restrictions 
portent,  because  the  temptation  to  the  act  receives  no  therefore  on  the  Jewish  and  Proselyted  converts,  which 
check  corresponding  to  that  human  punishment  which  before  that  signal  event  prudence  had  suggested.  From 
menaces  the  Political  Rebel.  The  Schismatic  makes  the  Jews,  and  from  the  disposition  to  Judaize  Chris- 
his  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  He  has  done  a tians,  the  Church  was  comparatively  secure.  In  pro- 
deed  the  cognizance  of  which  the  Lord  has  reserved  portion,  however,  as  this  relief  was  obtained,  a new  evil 
for  Himself.  Beyond  the  fears  and  hopes  of  other  men,  began  to  spring  up.  The  unconverted  Gentiles  wrere 
he  looks  forward  to  that  last  scene  with  the  conscious-  henceforth  the  chief  movers  of  calumny  and  accusation, 
ness  of  a bold  transgression,  lie  has  violated  the  It  was  now  palpably  the  interest  of  a great  Body  of 
Christian  Temple,  he  1ms  touched  the  Holy  Tiling,  and  them  to  be  so.  From  the  converted  Gentile  loo,  more 
that  day  only  can  reveal,  whether,  like  David,  he  wili  stand  than  from  the  Jew,  the  Gospel  was  threatened  with 
excused  and  justified  by  his  need,  or.  like  Nadab  and  corruption.  It  was  not  now  so  much  an  adulterous 
Abihu,  he  will  be  visited  with  a visitution  beyond  that  of  union  between  the  Mosaic  Law  and  the  Christian,  as 
other  men.  between  Gentile  Philosophy  and  Christian  Truth, 

VI.  The  separation  hetween  the  Romish  and  the  against  which  the  defender  of  the  Faith  had  to  contend. 
Protestant  Churches  has  nothing  of  the  character  of  And  here  it  might  be  expected,  that  at  least  the 
Schism  or  Heresy  in  it.  The  Romish  Church  had  be-  Judaizing  portion  of  the  Church  would  have  been  firm 
come  tiie  head  of  an  ever-increasing  alliance  between  resisters  of  this  most  unnatural  union, — but  they  were 
distinct  Churches,  and  gradually  and  artfully  applied  to  perhaps  the  weaker  party,  and  were  even  more  reudily  Cause*  of 
the  whole  Body,  thus  formed,  rules  and  obligations  seduced  than  their  brethren  of  Gentile  origin.  The  the  Gnm*lc 
which  were  only  applicable  to  the  members  of  each  reason  was  this.  With  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  and.  **er*sT- 
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History.  through  them,  very  generally  with  the  Jews  of  all  parts 
— v— »»'•'  the  experiment  which  was  now  to  be  tried  on  the 
Christians  had  been  made,  and  that  with  eminent  sue* 
cess.  Long  before  the  establishment  of  the  Eclectic 
Sect  in  Egypt,  the  principles  on  which  it  was  formed 
had  influenced  the  Philosophical  speculations  at  Alex- 
andria ; and  several  tenets  of  the  Greek  Wisdom  hod 
been  admitted  into  the  Oriental  schools,  and  still  more 
of  Orientalism  into  those  of  the  Grecian  Philosophy. 
Plato’s  system,  from  its  fanciful  assemblage  of  Idea*, 
was  the  most  readily  identified  or  amalgamated  with 
the  Eastern  Theory  of  Emanations.  But  the  Peripa- 
tetic and  Stoic  were  soon  found  equally  pliant  und 
yielding  to  the  ingenuity  of  men  once  practised  in  the 
method  of  harmonizing  and  reconciling.  Both,  no  less 
than  the  Academic,  agreed  indeed  in  the  fundamental 
point  of  Theology  with  the  Eastern  creed,  viz.  that 
the  Deity  was  the  Soul  of  the  World  or  the  Universe 
itself.  The  Epicurean  system  was  the  most  stubborn, 
but  even  this  was  gradually  tortured,  until  it  was  made 
to  furnish  some  evidence  to  the  shifting  views  of  these 
Theorists.  Meanwhile,  in  this  rage  for  Philosophic 
liberality,  the  ancient  and  august  cltaracter  of  the  Mo- 
saic Revelation,  and  the  reverence  with  which  it  was 
observed  by  so  large  a portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  especially, — the  great  laboratory  in  which  all 
these  experimentalists  were  at  work,— could  not  but 
tempt  them  to  tamper  with  this  institution  also.  Many 
of  the  Jews  were  persuaded  into  a notion,  that  part  of 
the  Gentile  Theories  must  have  been  portions  of  Patri- 
archal Revelation,  and  worthy  of  being  believed  and 


of  this  Impostor  is  decidedly  not  that  of  a Heretic,  but  Apostolic 
of  an  Infidel  and  Blasphemer.*  Supposing  him  to  be  Age. 
the  same  named  in  the  AcU,  (which  supposition  rests 
on  uncontradicted  tradition,)  he  was  by  birth  a Samari-  Apoadetand 
tan,  who,  having  travelled  to  Egypt,  came  home  imbued  Minister, 
with  the  Orieutal  Philosophy,  which  he  taught  to  his  Uy— / 
countrymen,  claiming  for  himself  the  rank  of  J£on  or  Simon 
superior  EmunaLion  from  the  Deity.  When  Christ  was  *!■««*• 
preached  abroad,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
the  divine  authority  of  his  Mission;  and  merely  con- 
tended that  he  himself  was  a superior  A2on,  who  with 
his  wile  or  concubine  Helena  had  become  incarnate 
since  the  Messiah.  With  such  au  object,  supported  by 
blasphemy  and  imposture  like  this,  Simon  was  rather 
the  first  of  the  false  Christs  whom  our  Lord  foretold, 
than  a heretical  follower.  It  is  well  known,  that  in 
order  to  make  it  seem  that  his  authority  was,  like  that  of 
Jesus,  divine,  he  practised  Magic,  and  performed  false 
Miracles;  nor,  with  this  general  view  of  his  character 
and  manners,  is  the  story  in  itself  improbable  which 
Historians  tell  of  his  death  at  Rome,  bv  a fall,  namely, 
in  attempting  to  fly  from  the  Capitol.  No  Miracle 
would  have  been  more  worthy  of  the  Impostor's  ambi- 
tion, t)ia»  that  which  should  make  him  seem  to  the 
Jews  to  fulfil  the  desired  sign  of  the  Sou  of  Man 
descending  from  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  glaring  absurdity  of  his  pretensions,  it  is  no 
slight  proof  of  the  prevailing  bias  of  men’s  minds 
towards  the  Oriental  and  Gnostic  fancier  that  he  not 
only  was  attended  during  his  life  by  a numerous  train 
of  adherents,  but  that  as  late  as  the  Illd  and  even  the 


applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Mosaic,  The  infection 
hud  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  nation  at  the 
period  of  the  Messiah’s  coming;  and  many  of  those 
Jews  who  became  converts  to  Christianity,  carried  with 
them  into  the  Church  the  tenets  and  the  spirit  of 
Gnosticism.  Even  duriug  the  Ministry  of  St.  Paul  we 
recognise  the  early  use  of  the  word  Gnam,  (*y»wi«,) 
applied  as  it  began  to  be  to  an  aoteric  doctrine,  a 
refined  and  Cabbalistic  interpretation  of  the  Gospel— 
a system  which  in  the  Apostle's  own  words  was 
“ falsely  called  Gnosis  or  Knowledge.”*  Before  the 
close  of  the  1st  century,  however,  the  wamiug  voice  of 
Paul  required  the  support  of  the  lust  survivor  of  the 
Apostles.  The  “ foolish  questions'*  and  the  “endless 
genealogies,’’  from  which  the  former  had  endeavoured 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Christian  inquirer,  were 
becoming  more  and  more  objects  of  interest.  Foolish 
inquiries  or  questions  into  the  alwolute  nature  of  God, 
led  (us  it  must  ever  lead  men,  to  absurdity  and  impiety) 
to  those  wild  sj>eculutions  concerning  the  successive 
generations  of  .Eons, — the  emanations  of  the  Divine 
Essence, — and  all  the  Metaphysical  subtikies  of  Orien- 
talism, to  which  St.  John  briefly,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
one  dismissing  idle  discussion  by  a few  authoritative 
assertions,  adverts  in  the  commencement  of  his  Goeprt. f 
It*  author*.  The  authors  of  this  progressive  Heresy  are  stated  by 

Historians  to  have  been  Simon  Magus,  Menander, 
Dositheus,  Cerinthus,  and  others  of  inferior  note. 
Whatever  mischief,  however,  these  may  have  caused  to 
the  Church,  all  of  them  cannot  properly  be  called  He- 
retics. To  begin  with  Simon  Magus.  The  character 


IVth  century  there  continued  to  exist  a sect  who  claimed 
him  as  their  founder,  still  believed  in  his  doctrine,  and 
paid  him  the  honours  and  worship  due  to  his  assumed 
nature.  The  assertion  that  a Statue  was  erected  to 
him  at  Rome  has  been  doubted,  and  the  foci  ascribed 
to  the  ignorance  or  credulity  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  others.  The  story  is  improbable,  but  the 
testimony  is  strong,  because  derived  from  so  many 
consenting  witnesses. 

The  next  place  in  the  list  of  Heretics  is  assigned  to  M«ouulcr. 
Menander ; by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a disciple 
of  Simon.  As  far  as  any  clear  and  plausible  account  of 
him  con  be  collected  from  the  notices  of  Irencus,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Justin  Martyr,  he  has  been  as  improperly 
ranked  among  the  disciples  of  that  famous  Magician,  as 
among  the  Christian  Heretics.  Like  Simon,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  by  birth  a Samaritan,  and,  like  Simon,  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  reigning  taste  of  the  times, 

U>  make  himself  appear  to  his  countrymen  and  the 
world  “ some  great  one/*  and  “ the  power  of  God.” 

Thus,  he  might  have  introduced  himself  into  notice  by 
admitting  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  as  Simon  did ; 
and  even  of  that  Impostor  also,  reserving  for  himself  the 
character  of  an  /Eon  still  nearer  than  either  to  the  toun 
tain  of  Deity.  The  doctrine  of  Emanations  was  obviously 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  Imposture,  and  was  naturally  the 
doctrine  of  each  false  Christ  in  succession.  Yet  was  it 
not  the  prevalence  of  that  doctrine  alone  which  caused 
such  numbers  to  submit  to  similar  delusions  one  utter 
another.  This  must  be  sought  for  in  the  universal 
expectation  of  a great  deliverer,  which  those  who  were 
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f Such  it  the  assertion  of  Ircnarus,  Tertullian,  and  others.  Src  * So  Juatin  Martyr,  at  quoted  by  Eusebius,  “ mm i pt r»  rib  «»«■ 
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History  dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  deliverance  offered  by  Jesus 
and  his  followers,  continued  fondly  to  look  for.  Love 
of  novelty  might  account  tor  the  formation  of  one  such 
sect  bs  these ; but  the  ready  obedience  of  new  disciples 
to  the  call  of  every  similar  pretender,  could  only  have 
arisen  from  the  fullness  of  the  time.  Menander’s  talent 
for  supporting  his  imposture  was  probably  not  equal  to 
that  of  Simon  ; for  he  is  less  famous  in  Ecclesiastical 
legends,  and  his  sect  soon  ceased  to  be  noticed  by 
Historians. 

DmiIiih,  Another  of  these  Impostors,  whose  name  has  been 
connected  with  the  History  of  the  early  Church,  is 
Dositheus.  His  life  and  tenets  are  still  more  obscure 
than  those  of  the  preceding,  but  his  main  object  appears 
to  have  l>een  the  same.  By  some  he  has  been  made 
a disciple,*  by  others,  the  preceptor  of  Simou. 
Neither  is  likely ; as  far  as  we  can  trace  his  course,  it 
evinced  more  enthusiasm  than  knavery,  such  as  Simon's 
was,  and  was  quickly  terminated.  Having  failed  to 
obtain  credit  with  the  Jews,  he  proclaimed  himself  to 
the  Samaritans  ns  the  Messiah,  and  an  attempt  having 
been  made  by  the  High  Priest  to  apprehend  him,  he  took 
refuge  in  a cave,  w herein  he  perished.t  Still,  the  same 
cause  which  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  Magian 
sect,  kept  alive  for  centuries  the  faith  and  the  hopes  of 
his  party, — if,  at  least,  from  him  was  derived  the  sect  of 
Dositheans,  whose  existence  in  Egypt  as  late  as  the 
Vlth  century  is  well  attested.! 

CcriaUiui.  Of  Heretics,  properly  so  named,  Cerinthus  was  per- 
haps the  first.  By  some  he  is  said  to  have  nourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Ilnd  century;  but  the  asser- 
tions of  the  early  writers,  that  the  rise  of  his  sect  was 
one  cause  for  the  publication  of  St.  John's  Gotptl, 
together  with  the  internal  evidence  contuincd  in  that 
(iotpH  to  the  fact,  makes  it  more  than  probable,  that 
his  proper  place  in  Ecclesiastical  record  is  the  close  of 
the  1st  century.  In  the  romantic  and  fabling  spirit  of 
the  times,  some  have  ventured  to  represent  him  as  the 
great  antagonist  on  whom  the  spiritual  prowess  of 
Christ’s  champion,  St.  John,  was  proved  ; as  that  of  St. 
Peter  had  been  on  Simon  Magus.§  This  may,  perhaps, 
afford  an  additional  ground  for  presuming  thut  they 
were  contemporary,  however  decidedly  we  reject  the 
stories  themselves. 

Cerinthus  was  a Jew,  and  one  of  those  who  had 
deeply  imbibed  the  tenets  of  Orientalism.  He  became 
a convert  to  Christianity,  with  his  fancy  over-excited, 
his  judgment  perplexed,  and  his  very  affections  which 
the  Gospel  was  calculated  to  arrest  and  sober,  so  mis- 
guided  by  his  previous  habits  of  Religious  meditation, 
that  he  looked  on  his  new  system  of  Faith  with  the 
same  nervous  and  irritable  view,  with  which  the  great 
Arithmetician  was  said  to  perceive  only  number  in  all 
the  variety  of  scenes  he  beheld.  The  visionary  plcroma, 
filled  with  the  divine  essence,  emanating  from  its  source 
with  gradually  decreasing  brightness,  and  passing  thus 
through  all  Nature  until  it  was  traced  imperceptibly  to 
Matter,  and  as  such  losing  its  original  character  of 
excellence,  and  assuming  that  of  Evil — all  this  haunted 
his  mind  like  an  enchantment ; and  he  thought  on  the 
Father,  the  Son.  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  only  to  find  their 
respective  places  in  this  emblazonry  of  fancy.  In  the 
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ingenious  attempts  to  harmonize  Judaism  and  Orienta-  Apowdk- 
lism,  the  most  revolting  part  of  the  prtxcess  had  already  A**- 
settled  in  his  mind.  Much  of  the  grosser  and  more  the^oSLrr*^ 
offensive  tenets  of  the  Eastern  Wisdom  had  been  oof-  Aj>oatJ«ar»d 
tened  down,  to  effect  an  union  with  the  faith  of  the  Minuter*. 
Mosaic  Revelation.  The  Creator  of  the  world,  for  ^ 

instance,  was  no  longer,  as  formerly,  represented  aa  an 
evil  and  opposite  principle  to  Good,  but  only  as  a sub- 
ordinate iEon.  whose  work  was  imperfect,  and  now 
become  so  corrupt  that  there  was  need  of  a superior 
.Eon  to  restore  it.  Such  a one  he  beheld  in  Christ, 
the  Word  incarnate.  How  far  he  pursued  his  system 
of  adapting  the  various  doctrines  of  Christianity  to 
Philosophy  is  uncertain ; but,  doubtless,  much  of  the 
Valentinian  Heresy,  which  arose  immediately  after,  ex- 
isted in  his  theory.  Considering  the  Spiritual  and 
Material  Worlds  as  both  derived  from  the  same  origin, 
he  supposes  two  classes  of  Principles,  (Ivn/wi,)  the 
one  Active,  the  other  Passive,  the  one  consisting  of 
Mule  /Eons,  the  other  of  Female.  From  the  source  of 
Deity,  by  a union  with  Thought  or  Silence,  were  pro- 
duced successive  pairs  of  these  /Eons,  the  first  of  which 
was  Mind  and  Truth ; lower  in  the  6cale,  the  Word, 

Man,  and  theChnrch  ; and  far  lower  still,  the  Creator, 
whose  imperfect  Power  and  Wisdom  had  produced  the 
necessity  of  an  Incarnation,  and  of  all  the  Christian 
Scheme.  From  nil  these  idle  and  impious  fancies,  engen- 
dered, as  it  would  seem,  in  the  full  sunshine  of  Truth, 
we  should  turn  aside  with  little  remembrance,  if  recorded 
of  an  individual  alone  ; hut  the  attention  is  detained,  and 
Reason  is  staggered,  at  the  record  of  numbers  joining 
in  a view  of  Revelation  such  as  this;  combining  through 
centuries  like  the  successful  builders  of  a Spiritual 
Babel  ; and  so  established  in  their  creed,  as  to  branch 
out  into  subdivisions  and  sects,  all  maintaining  the 
great  principles  of  Gnosticism.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
each  Age,  to  be  amazed  and  scandalized  at  the  absurdi- 
ties or  impieties  of  notions  worn  out  by  Time;  even 
while  it  is  itself,  perhaps,  affording  matter  for  the  scorn 
and  reprehension  of  future  generations.  Scarce  less 
contempt  and  censure  do  we  pass  on  the  Gnostics  of 
old,  than  did  those  Gnostics  on  the  Idol -worshippers, 
from  whose  impurities  and  vanities  they  had  extricated 
themselves.  On  us,  and  on  every  Age,  the  Moral 
presses  strongly  and  beneficially.  Other  prejudices, 
than  those  of  a **  vain  Philosophy,”  may  betray  the 
Christian  of  the  XIXth  Century,  and  of  Ages  more 
enlightened  still,  into  errors  equally  unworthy  of  the 
name  he  bears,  and  of  the  God  whom  he  worships. 
Collectively  as  a Church,  no  less  than  as  individuals,  we 
are  to  the  end  of  time  in  a state  of  trial ; and  it  is  well 
to  look  hack  on  these  monstrous  pictures  of  the  past,  if 
the  retrospect  suggests  to  us,  that  the  best  safeguard 
which  we  now  possess,  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was 
theirs  no  less  than  out*. 

It  was  against  the  Heresy  of  Cerinthus  that  St  John  Th^openinj- 
is  said  to  have  asserted  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gonpel,  uf  St.  John'* 
the  Eternity  of  the  Word — that  the  Word  which  was 
made  flesh  was  no  emanation,  but  was  originally  with 
God,  and  was  God.  To  other  features  of  this  Heresy,  he  Corinthian*, 
is  supposed  occasionally  to  point  in  his  writings,  the 
whole  tone  of  which,  of  the  Gc xpd  especially,  indicates 
a design  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  real 
Divinity,  in  opposition  to  the  conclusions  which  were 
drawn  from  these  principles  of  Cerinthus;  as,  that  He 
was  inferior  to  God  the  Father,  that  He  was  a mere 
Man  while  on  the  cross,  and  separated  from  the  /Eou 
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HUiocy.  who  possessed  His  frame,  Ac.  Even  those,  accordingly, 
v‘ — V — J who  do  not  name  Cerinthus  and  his  seel  as  the  occa- 
sion of  the  new  Go*pd  by  the  Apostle  in  his  latter 
days,  point  to  its  Spiritual  character,  and  relate  that  it 
was  composed  with  a view  to  represent  Christ  more  iu 
His  Divine  nature,  and  especially  in  that  early  part  of 
His  History  which  had  been  hitherto  chiefly  occupied 
with  His  Earthly  birth  and  parentage. 

Reason  for  If  it  be  asked  how  it  happened,  that  errors  like  those 
t»«  prog™**  above  described  should  have  passed  current  with  men 
ofuiwsti-  accustomed  to  Scriptural  Religion  founded  on  Miracu* 
ctMn'  lous  evidence ; with  Jew*  who  had  received  the  Law 
on  the  testimony  of  Moses  and  his  Miracles;  with 
Christians  whose  belief  waa  grounded  on  a similar 
foundation,  the  reason  assigned  is  the  following.  The  art- 
ful (bunders  of  Gnosticism,  in  recommending  the  Oriental 
Philosophy  to  the  Jews  originally,  were  sensible  of  the 
difficulty  : They  perceived  that  it  was  not  enough  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  their  system  with 
that  of  Pinto,  or  Aristotle,  or  Zeno,  to  make  its  several 
parts  harmonise  and  represent  those  of  the  other.  There 
was  one  ingredient  wanting,  which  neither  Orientalism 
nor  any  Human  system  of  Religion  claimed  or  rested 
on — an  ingredient  peculiar  to  the  Truth,  and  that  was 
Evidence.  In  order  to  supply  this  want,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  challenge  as  authority  the  very  same  source 
to  which  the  Jews  themselves  were  accustomed  to  ap- 


peal. These  secrets  of  Revelation  they  pretended  bad  Apostolic 
been  given  from  the  first  of  Time,  together  with  what  **«• 
was  contained  in  the  Jewish  Scripture.  Adam  they  of 

said  received  it,  the  Patriarchs  received  it,  and  thro  *gh  Apoitks  aid 
them  it  was  communicated  to  certain  ancient  Sages,  the  M^Uirrs. 
especial  confidants  and  guardians  of  Holy  Wisdom. 

Whilst  Divine  Faith  was  presented  to  mankind  in  a 
homely  garb,  suited  to  vulgar  apprehensions,  this  key 
to  its  real  nature  was  thus  preserved  in  the  keeping  of 
a few.  In  short,  this,  according  to  their  representation, 
was  the  Enteric  doctrine  of  Religion,  ns  that  contained 
in  Scripture  had  been  the  Exoteric,  Recalled  for  testi- 
mony to  an  early  Age.  to  names  of  whom  a blind  re- 
verence made  it  nearly  blasphemy  to  doubt  ought ; and 
probably  so  tawildcrcd  in  their  view  of  the  question 
as  to  confound  Scepticism,  concerning  the  fact  of  these 
holy  men  having  received  the  communications  pre- 
tended, with  doubt  as  to  die  validity  of  their  evidence, 
if  given  to  such  a fact,  what  wonder  that  many  should 
full  into  the  snare  ? The  experience  of  every  Age  justifies 
the  great  Historian  of  Greece,  in  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  was  led,  by  his  attempt  to  ascertain  the  grounds  on 
which  so  much  idle  Fable  had  been  received  as  truth 
by  hi*  Countrymen.  Men  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
search  after  Truth,  if  any  thing  like  it  is  ready  provided 
to  their  hands  ; and  from  this  fete  Religious  Truth 
itself  is  not  exempted. 
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History.  With  the  removal  of  God's  Inspired  servants  from  the 
scene,  Ecclesiastical  History  assumes  a widely  different 
character  from  that  which  it  sustained  during;  their  Mi- 
nistry. As  long;  as  their  agency  is  employed,  we  look 
on  with  pious  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  measures 
pursued,  and  presume  not  to  question  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  objects  effected.  But,  from  the  moment  at 
which  a transfer  of  authority  is  made  to  fallible  rulers 
and  teachers,  these  become  amenable  for  the  discharge 
of  their  trust  to  Posterity,  as  well  as  to  God  ; and  it  is 
our  duty  to  question  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have 
discharged  it. 

In  no  part  of  the  Christian  scheme  is  the  Divine  Wis- 
ch*ng«  from  dom  more  apparent  than  in  this  transfer.  It  was  begun 
Inspired  to  early,  long  before  the  removal  of  the  Apostles  ; and  was 
cSSPSL  *°  eraduaJ,7  accomplished,  that  even  the  decay  and 

vemmtnL  death  of  St.  John  occasioned  no  such  dismuy  in  the 
Church,  as  might  have  been  expected  at  the  extinction 
of  the  last  star  by  which  its  course  was  to  lie  directed. 
In  the  first  instance  too,  this  transfer  of  authority  was 
made  to  those  who,  for  a season,  had  exercised  it  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Apostles,  and  whom  the  loss  of 
their  Inspired  guides  left  therefore  engaged  in  a routine 
of  duty  no  longer  new  or  doubtful.  The  change,  im- 
mense as  it  was,  came  almost  imperceptibly  both  on  the 
Church  and  on  its  rulers. 

No  portion  of  the  Christian  scheme  awakens  a more 
anxious  inquiry,  than  the  interesting  experiment  which 
waB  thus  made  in  first  intrusting  Christianity  to  Unin- 
spired guardians.  For,  although  this  was  done  under 
circumstances  which  approach  the  nearest  to  extraordi- 
dinary  Divine  assistance,  and  the  abruptness  of  leaving 
the  Church  at  once  to  the  ordinary  help  of  the  Spirit 
was  thereby  prevented ; although,  unlike  succeeding 
rulers  of  the  various  Christian  Societies,  the  first  Unin- 
spired authorities  had  received  instruction  immediately 
from  the  Apostles,  had  acted  for  a time  under  their 
superintendence,  and  were,  accordingly,  trained  in  the 
practices  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  their  Religion  in  a 
way  which  might  seem  to  have  precluded  the  possibility 
of  misapprehension, — still,  they  were  liable  to  error; 
and  error  so  near  the  source  of  Divine  Truth,  seems 
the  more  likely  to  mingle  and  to  flow  on  with  it,  and  to 
pollute  its  remotest  streams. 

Of  the  Primitive  Worthies,  on  whom  this  weighty  res- 
ponsibility devolved,  the  most  conspicuous  are  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  a term  obvi- 
ously derived  from  the  peculiarity  of  character  and  cir- 
cumstances to  which  we  have  been  adverting.  Others, 
indeed,  may  have  been  equally  serviceable  by  their  live*, 
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and  equally  important  to  the  Age  in  which  they  flou-  Age  of  the 
rished ; but  these  have  become  eminently  so  to  us  by  Apostolic*! 
their  writings,  or,  rather,  the  writings  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  as  theirs. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  we  usu-  Aro™ 
ally  find  the  names  of  Barnabas,  Hermas,  Clement,  jqq' 
Ignatius,  and  Polycarp.  Why  the  first  of  these,  himself  lo 
an  Apostle  of  no  small  note,  should  be  classed  among  167, 
the  Futhers,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Among  Barnabas, 
the  works  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  is  an  Epistle 
claiming  to  be  the  production  of  Barnabas  the  Apostle. 

Now,  obviously,  the  only  ground  for  classing  this  Epistle  His  Epistle, 
with  these  works,  and  not  with  the  Scriptures,  is  that 
Barnabas  did  not  write  it,  whilst  the  only  reason  for 
calling  him  an  Apostolical  Father,  is  that  he  did  write  it. 

It  is,  in  short,  to  suppose  him  at  once  the  author  and 
not  the  author. 

One  view  alone  can  be  at  all  compatible  with  this 
arrangement;  which  is,  that  the  Epistle  was  originally 
his,  but  became  so  corrupted  as  to  forfeit  its  Scriptural 
character.  This  is  possible,  but  this  is  not  the  view 
taken  by  the  several  disputants  who  from  time  to  time 
have  either  advocated  or  condemned  it  in  toto.  And 
even  so.  although  this  solution  might  make  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  writings  of  these  Fathers  a convenient  place 
for  the  degraded  Scripture,  it  would  not  bring  down  the 
author  to  the  level  of  the  Fathers.  His  history,  therefore, 
con  only  be  placed  properly  where  it  has  been  already 
noticed,  with  that  of  the  other  Apostles. 

Hermas  is  another  Apostolical  Father,  whose  title  is  Hennas, 
doubtful.  If  his  claim  be  good,  he  is  the  same  with  him 
whom  St,  Paul  names  at  the  close  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  ; and  he  is  so  described  by  most  of  the  early 
authorities.  Many  learned  men  of  later  times,  however, 
offended  at  the  character  of  his  singular  work.  The 
Shepherd,  have  anxiously  sought  for  external  evidence  His  SA*p. 
against  this  identity  ; nor  have  they  been  unsuccessful.  A trd. 
There  is  strong  ground  for  supposing  that  The  Shepherd 
was  a production  of  the  Ilnd  century,  and  that  the 
Hermas  who  wrote  it  was  a brother  of  Pius,  Bishop  of 
Rome.  Nevertheless,  as  the  point  is  not  quite  incontro- 
vertible, and  as  this  extraordinary  performance  was  once 
so  famous  as  by  some  to  be  accounted  Scripture,*  Hennas 
may  still,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  keep  his  place  among 
the  Apostolical  Fathers,  subject  to  such  a protest  as  the 
evidence  against  his  claim  may  seem  lo  require. 


• Irenmit,  adv.  Hterrt.  lib  iv.  e*  apmd  Ecreb.  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  ie. 
C.  8.  Origcn,  too,  considered  il  divinely  inspired. 
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Huiory.  Clement  is  more  certainly  identified  with  him  whom 
St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  names  as  one 
of 41  his  fellow-labourers;”"  and  from  the  gTeat  number 
of  writings  which  were  made  popular  by  the  authority 
of  his  assumed  name,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
I f-~  distinguished  among  the  Apostolical  Fathers.  He  was 
fhmwi  Bishop  of  Rome  by  the  appointment  of  St.  Peter,  and 
on  the  death  of  Anacletus  he  appears  to  have  united  in 
his  person  the  dignity  which  was  before  divided  be- 
tween St.  Paul's  successor  and  St.  Peter’s.  Like  most 
of  the  Bishops  of  that  dangerous  See.  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom.  Of  his  writings  only  one  Epistle  has  come 
down  to  us,  the  authenticity  of  which  can  be  clearly 
made  out.  It  is  addressed  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  tire  Church  of  Corinth.  His  Second  Epistle,  as  it  is 
called,  if  originally  his,  is  confessedly  very  much  changed 
from  its  original  character.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  no  Epistle  corresponding  to  this 
was  ever  written  by  Clement  Irenvusf  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  more  than  one,  and  his  quotations  prove 
that  one  to  have  been  the  First.  Eusebius  { mentions 
the  Second,  but  expressly  states,  that  he  could  discover 
no  ancient  authority  for  it,  and  rejects  it  Dionysius, 
Bishop  of  Corinth,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen, 
all  bear  testimony  to  one  only,  the  First.  Two  more 
have  been  found  of  late  years,  attached  to  a Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  and  are  published  hy  Wel- 
slein  in  his  folio  edition  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Allow- 
ing the  full  force  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  these,  arising  out  of  their  Scriptural  language, 
and  the  absenee  of  terms  and  topics  which  helong  to  a 
later  period,  still,  this  is  counterbalanced  by  other  inter- 
nal evidence  which  is  no  less  strong  against  it;  and  no 
trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  oncient  writers. $ About 
the  spuriousness  of  the  other  pieces  to  which  his  name 
has  bceu  attached,  there  is  no  controversy.|| 

The  remains  of  Ignatius  are  less  scanty,  and  yet 
Hnkpuilw.  these  are  confineci  to  seven  Epistles,  written  during  a 
hasty  and  harassing  journey  from  Antioch  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  put  to  death  at  a public  exhi- 
bition. No  ancient  writings  have  been  more  the  sub- 
ject of  fraud  and  corruption  than  these.^f  Eusebius 
mentions  seven  genuine  Epistles,  which  Pearson,  in  his 
Pindiciee  Ignatianee,  has  very  ably  identified  with  that 
collection  which  is  now  emphatically  called  The 
genuine  Epistles .**  There  is  another  collection  of  Igna- 
tius’s Epistles,  of  which  the  former  are  the  basis,  but 
they  are  most  grossly  altered  and  interpolated.  A 
third  set  appears  with  his  name,  which  are  altogether 
a forgery.  After  all,  too,  although  no  one  can  deny  the 
force  of  Bishop  Pearson’s  arguments  in  disproving  the 

• Philipp,  ch  iv.v.3,  “Clemen!  algo,  and  other  my  fdlonr-labour- 
ere,  whtiee  name*  are  in  the  book  of  life.’* 

f Arlv.  therein  lib.  iii.  e.  3. 

1 Hut.  EccL  Ub.  iU.  c.  38,  "On  unh  t«.»  «x(n>in*( 

iff tit. 

f For  all  the  arguments  a<vin*t  their  authenticity,  Lardoers  J3u- 
sertalian  on  the  Tina  JSpssttes  may  be  consulted. 

H These  are 

1 . An  Epistle  /»  James , our  Lord’s  brother. 

2.  Hecoym  turns,  in  ten  books. 

3.  Clementina. 

4.  Apos/Aicat  tut  ions,  in  eight  books. 

5.  Apostolical  Citsums. 

Of  these,  the  Recognitioat  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  valuable : 
it  ww  written,  probably,  about  the  middle  of  the  lid  century. 

f Ignatius's  Epistles  were  first  published  in  Latin  by  Archbishop 
Usher,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  Vussius. 

•*  See  Eusebius,  lib.  iil.  c.  36. 
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authenticity  of  the  longer  Epistles,  and  establishing  the 
preferable  claims  of  the  shorter,  still,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear,  that  the  imposture  practised  on  what  we  call  the 
Interpolated  Epistles  was  not  an  after  attempt  to  carry 
too  far,  what  hod  been  more  sparingly,  more  skilfully, 
and  more  successfully  effected  in  the  shorter  Epistles ; 
and  that  the  genuine  Epistles  themselves  have  been 
tampered  with.  The  temptation  to  such  a proceeding 
was  strong,  and  there  are  certainly  not  a few  interna! 
marks  tliat  it  was  practised.  It  would,  however,  lead 
us  loo  far  out  of  our  way  to  enter  into  this  particular 
inquiry.  Ignatius  was  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  and 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  au<J  suffered  martyrdom  under  Tra- 
jan, a.  d.  108. 

The  history  of  Polycarp  brings  us  much  later  into  the 
annals  of  the  Church.  He  suffered  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  Ilnd  century,  ami,  like  Ignatius,  self-devoted  for 
the  purpose  of  diverting  persecution  from  his  brethren 
in  Christ.  He  wus  tliat  Bishop  or  “ Angel  ” of  the 
Church  of  Smyrna,  of  whom  St.  Johu  makes  so  honour- 
able mention  in  the  Book  of  Revelations ; and  the  nar- 
rative of  his  death,  which  was  drawn  up  by  that  Church, 
is  peculiarly  valuable.  According  to  Iremeus*  he  left 
behind  him  various  writings.  All  that  now  remains, 
however,  is  an  Epistle  to  the  Philippian*,  and  even  of 
this  the  original  Greek  is  imperfect,  and  the  remainder 
only  known  through  a Latin  translation. 

However  worthy  of  pious  contemplation  a more  de- 
tailed Biography  of  these  holy  men  may  be,  the  most 
important,  and  the  most  interesting  object  after  all, 
which  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  their  lives  and 
writings,  is,  to  ascertain  how  Christians  behaved  when 
first  left  to  themselves ; or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
when  for  the  first  time  left  without  any  extraordinary 
Divine  instruction  and  superintendence.  However  fa- 
mous in  their  generation  might  be  the  uames  of  Clement, 

Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  to  us  they  are  most  interesting 
os  specimens  of  that  generation ; as  representing  in 
their  lives  and  writings,  the  opinions  and  the  manners, 
the  practice  and  the  Faith,  which  enjoyed  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Primitive  Church.  Taking  this,  then,  as  the 
main  object  of  our  inquiry,  we  shall  not  confine  our 
view  to  their  individual  histories,  but  enlarge  it  from 
all  sources  of  collateral  information  which  may  tend  to 
make  the  sketch  of  Primitive  Christianity  more  complete 
or  more  faithful. 

The  leading  questions  to  which  we  may  expect  such 
on  inquiry  to  furnish  replies,  are 

I.  What  parts  of  the  Apostolic  Ministry  were  in- 
tended tor  the  mere  foundation  of  Christianity  ? 

II.  WTiat  parts  were  intended  for  the  preservation 
of  it? 

III.  How  tPrre  these  intentions  fulfilled  in  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  and  their  contemporaries  ? 

I.  What,  parts  of  the  Apostolic  Ministry  were  intended 
for  the  mere  foundation  of  Christianity  ? 

In  the  formation  of  any  Society,  nothing  is  more  likely  Difference 
than  that  the  means  adopted  for  its  first  establishment  h«t»t«nthe 
should  be  also  the  means  proposed  for  its  continuance  u J?1**  * 
and  security.  Thus  the  same  institutions  by  which  economy. 
Lycurgus,  or  Solon,  each  established  a community  of 
that  description  which  best  pleased  himself,  were  by 
them  considered  as  the  most  conducive  to  perpetuate  it 


• Cited  by  Eusebius,  Ub.  v.  c.  20. 
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in  its  genuine  purity.  This,  indeed,  will  be  mostly  the 
case  in  all  Human  Societies, but  the  reverse  occurs  in  the 
History  of  the  Church.  It  was  established  by  Miracles 
exhibiting  an  infinite  variety  of  superhuman  power;  it 
has  been  perpetuated  without  any.  Its  very  rulers  and 
agents  (as  if  to  make  the  contrast  more  striking)  have 
not  remained  the  same.  The  terms  Apostle,  Prophet, 
Interpreter,  Ac.,  denote  offices  which  seem  to  have  been 
designed  only  for  the  formation  of  the  Church;  and, 
accordingly,  to  have  been  dropped  on  its  complete  estab- 
lishment. Even  some  of  the  customary  usages  of  Chris- 
tianity partook  of  this  temporary  character,  and  these, 
if  preserved,  have  been  applied  by  the  purest  Churches 
- to  purposes  dilferent  from  those  which  they  originally 
served. 

Rcisons  for  The  reason  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the 
tin*  differ-  Christian  Society,  or  Church,  is  not  simply  that  its  ob- 
*t‘ce'  ject  is  Spiritual,  but  consists  in  its  particular  inode  of 
reference  to  that  object.  The  Church  was  founded  not 
that  new  Truths  should  be  revealed  through  it,  but  to 
preserve  a Revelation  already  made.  The  distinction  is 
very  important,  and  although  so  obvious  as  not  to  require 
any  proof,  deserves  to  be  familiarized  to  the  mind  in 
every  possible  way.  The  Church  was  founded  by  Mi- 
racles, and  the  Christian  is  often  tempted  rather  hastily 
to  assert  that  God  might,  if  it  trad  been  requisite,  pro- 
perly and  consistently  have  perpetuated  it  by  Miracles. 
But  that  this  is  not  the  case,  a moment’s  reflection  will 
lead  us  to  determine.  Miracles  ore  the  appropriate  evi- 
dence of  one  who  has  himself  received  a Miraculous 
communication ; but  what  purpose  would  Miracles 
serve  for  attesting  a Revelation  fully  given  to  a preced- 
ing  generation  ? A Christian  who  in  the  XIXth  cen- 
tury should  perform  Miracles,  would  naturally  be  re- 
garded as  giving  evidence  of  his  possessing,  not  merely 
the  Christian  Truths  as  hitherto  revealed,  but  some  new 
Miracles  the  Light  also.  A Miracle  and  a new  Revelation  go  toge- 
■igniofa  thcr;  when  the  one  ceases,  the  other  also  is  withdrawn. 

For  what  is  the  import  of  a Miracle  ? A Miracle  is  a 
change  in  the  order  of  the  visible  and  material  Universe, 
and  therefore  an  appropriate  indication  that  some  cor- 
responding Spiritual  or  Moral  change  has  taken  place. 
It  is  the  Sign  of  God  revealing  and  appointing,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  permanent  course  of  an  appoint- 
ment once  made.  God's  first  great  Miracle  was  the 
Creation  and  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the  Uni- 


new  Reve- 
lation. 


verse  ; and  this  being  done,  the  system  was  left  to  work 
by  a power  which  was  created  with  it.  God's  last  great 
scene  of  Miracles  was  the  Revelation  of  the  Christian 
Scheme ; and  this  being  established,  its  continuance  is, 
in  like  manner,  left  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  that 
appointment. 

U Queers*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  and  His  Apostles  had 

«ry  if  t Re-  taught  Christianity  partially , had  only  revealed  part  of 
vela^®n  **  the  Religious  knowledge  which  was  designed  for  the 
’ world ; in  this  case  it  is  very  conceivable,  that  until  such 
knowledge  should  be  complete,  individuals  in  the 
Church,  from  time  to  time,  or  a regular  succession  of 
persons,  should  have  been  Inspired  ; and  the  new  Light 
would  in  each  case  have  required  the  power  of  working 
Miracles.  The  Pope’s  Infallibility  supposes  such  a need ; 
and  if  it  be  well  founded,  every  successive  Pope  as  long 
as  the  Age  of  Infallibility  lasts,  must  have  this  power  ; 
because  Infallibility  is  the  power  of  Revealing  on  any 
given  point,  and  supposes  therefore  a constant  extra- 
ordinary intercourse  with  God,  which  has  never  been 
.Juund  separate  from  the  power  of  working  Miracles. 


The  withdrawing  of  this  Divine  power  would  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  be  the  negative  sign  that  the  Infalli- 
bility bad  ceased. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  although  the  connection  be- 
tween a Miracle  and  a new  Revelation  be  reasonable 
in  theory,  do  we  really  find  it  in  the  history  of  God’s 
dealings  ? The  Mosaic  Revelation  was  established  by 
Miracles,  but  Miracles  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  or  even  of  their  immediate  succes- 
sors. To  this  the  reply  is  very  obvious.  The  Mosaic 
Revelation  contained  neither  all,  uor,  perhaps,  the  most 
considerable  portion  of  that  slock  of  Divine  Truth,  for 
the  preservation  of  which  the  Israelites  were  formed  iuto 
a Church.  Miracles  were  from  time  to  time  performed ; 
but  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  ? By  the  Prophets, 
who  attested  thereby  the  Divine  communication  of  new 
Light,  which  from  time  to  time  was  added  to  the  for- 
mer, and  which  did  not  complete  the  sum  of  the  Old 
Revelation,  until  400  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

It  was,  then,  that  they  were  left  with  the  Old  Testament 
complete,  to  employ  it  to  their  benefit,  or  to  abuse  its 
Light,  as  they  chose.  Occasionally,  too,  the  performance 
of  Miracles  arose  out  of  a peculiarity  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation, which  is  scarcely  ever  sufficiently  attended  to  in 
the  parallels  drawn  between  God’s  former  and  present 
Churches.  They  were  the  temporal  enactments  of 
God,  as  the  extraordinary  temporal  Ruler;  and  had 
Christ  established  a Kingdom  of  this  world,  then,  and 
in  that  case  only,  might  we  expect  a corresponding  in- 
terference of  Miraculous  power. 

To  the  Patriarchal  dispensation,  as  it  is  termed,  the  O*  *1** 
same  remarks  are  still  more  applicable.  New  Revela-  Pktriwc*“ 
tions  were  continually  wanted,  and  appropriate  Miracu- 
lous interpositions  occurred.  Every  Revelation  was 
planted  by  these  extraordinary  means ; and  whenever 
one  of  God’s  servants  arose  to  work  fresh  Miracles,  it 
was  to  establish  some  new  Truth. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  pious  hope  of  many  Arfwaeett 
good  Christians,  that  Miracles  may  perhaps  be  once  a^inst their 
more  permitted  for  the  speedier  Conversion  of  the  future  rtvi- 
Heathcn,  there  is,  even  in  this  pious  hope,  something  ***• 
perhaps  inconsistent  with  the  sufficiency  of  the  New 
Testament  Revelation.  A power  of  working  Miracles 
would  place  the  Missionary  in  a new  character.  If 
wrought  in  testimony  of  his  preaching,  his  language 
would  become  equivalent  to  Holy  Scripture.  He  would 
no  longer  be  a Minister  of  the  New  Testament  Record , 
and  even  if  he  preached  no  new  doctrine,  he  must  be 
supposed  to  preach,  not  as  from  the  Bible,  but  by 
Revelation, — os  one  guarded  against  error,  and  Inspired 
with  correct  views,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Apostles. 

It  should  be  recollected,  too,  that  Christianity  can 
now  be  proved,  to  any  mind  capable  of  understand- 
ing it,  by  the  various  sources  of  testimony  which 
we  ordinarily  use.  Miracles  were  employed  at  first, 
because  no  other  testimony  belonged  toil;  but,  although 
Gentiles  and  Jews  were  directed  to  search  the  Old 
Testament  for  authority,  would  it  not  have  been 
strange  to  have  found  the  Apostles  performing  Miracles 
to  attest  the  Ministry  of  Moses  or  Isaiah  ? Equally  so 
would  it  be,  under  any  circumstances,  for  a modern 
Preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  be  furnished  with  Miraculous 
testimony  in  support  of  the  Apostolical  Ministry.  The 
book  of  Revelation  has  been  closed  and  sealed.  Christ’s 
Kingdom  is  come.  Miraculous  interposition  now  would 
indicate  that  the  Christian  scheme  hitherto  has  not 
conveyed  all  the  Truth  requisite  for  Mankind;  and  the 
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assumption  of  a power  of  Revelation  or  Infallibility, 
' amounts  to  the  same  thing.* 

All  Miracles,  then,  may  be  considered  as  forming  that 
part  of  the  Apostles’  Ministry  intended  for  the  establish- 
ment and  not  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity, 
whether  these  Miracles  were  Signs  and  Wonders  or 
Spiritual  gills.  At  the  same  lime,  as  nothing  could  be 
so  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  the  Church  as  the  loss  of 
this  splendid  power,  many  might  be  expected  to  repeat 
the  attempt  to  perform  them  again  and  again  after  this 
power  was  withdrawn,  with  the  fond  hope  that  the 
attempt  might  be  successful.  Any  occasional  appear- 
ance of  success  would  be  hailed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  superstitious  as  an  omen  of  returning  Miraculous 
agency,  and  would  afford  a ready  instrument  for  fraudu- 
lent practices  as  the  Church  began  to  offer  temptation 
to  ambition  or  avarice.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
notice  of  Miracles  extends  through  its  History ; and 
that,  however  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  God's 
final  dispensation,  they  should  become  the  constant 
boast  of  Christians,  exactly  in  proportion  as  that  dis- 
pensation has  been  least  understood. 

But  not  only  Miracles  ceased,  because  designed  solely 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Church ; but  the  obligation 
to  perpetuate  those  customs  which  were  connected  with 
Miraculous  agency  ceased  also  together  with  it.  As  in- 
stances of  these,  may  be  noticed  the  practice  of  anoint- 
ing the  sick,  and  that  of  laying  on  of  hands  by  the 
Apostle,  subsequent  to  Baptism. 

The  first  of  these  customs,  evidently,  was  established 
as  a form  of  Miraculous  cure,  similar  to  that  wrought  by 
the  pool  of  Bethcsda.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  mode  in 
which  the  Apostles  fulfilled  the  Lord’s  especial  injunction 
to  " heal  the  sick.’’  When,  therefore,  the  custom  ceased 


would  have  been  even  praiseworthy.  As  it  is,  its  pre-  A g*  of  the 
nervation  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  is  a Apo»toiic*t 
curious  monument  of  Human  weakness.  Father*. 

The  origin  and  meaning  of  Confirmation,  as  per-  S‘TV'^"/ 
formed  by  the  Apostles,  have  been  elsewhere  explained.  n>“ 
The  Apostles  used  to  lay  their  hands  on  those  who  had  *qq’ 

been  Baptized,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  some  to  * 

Spiritual  gift,* — that  is,  some  Miraculous  sign,  that  the  157. 
unseen  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  them  at  Baptism  imposition 
was  real.  None  but  an  Apostle  could  do  this,  and  it  «f  hunk 
was  done,  sometimes  immediately  on  Baptism,  some-  **l*r  ®*P“ 
times  after  a long  interval ; but  all  Christians  seem  to  Xum' 
have  claimed  it  as  a privilege,  whenever  they  had  op- 
portunity of  receiving  it.  The  rite  was  called  Confirma- 
tion, and  the  gift,  the  Sign  of  Confirming. 

Properly,  then.  Confirmation  was  a temporary  usage,  Coefi/ma- 
connected  with  a Miraculous  display,  ana,  indeed,  np-  tioo. 
pended  to  the  Apostolical  office,  together  with  which  Kestoos  for 
it  ceased.  Like  the  Unction  of  the  sick,  however,  it  wuiping 
was  still  kept  up  by  those  who  succeeded  the  Apostles  thu  IM3gc' 
in  the  government  of  the  Churches,  but  apparently  from 
a more  rational  respect  for  a rite  with  which  such  im- 
portant results  had  been  so  long  associated.  Between 
the  Apostolical  Church  and  that  even  which  immedi- 
ately followed  it,  no  difference  could  have  been  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  increased  proportion  of  infanta 
Baptized.  Hence  arose  one  of  the  first  demands  on  the 
Uninspired  Church  for  its  discretionary  power  in  matters 
left  indeterminate.  Those  Christians  admitted  to  a 
participation  of  the  Sacrament  before  they  could,  “by 
reason  of  their  tender  years,”  be  taught  the  meaning  of 
the  rite,  seemed  to  require  some  further  formal  and  public 
ceremony, — to  enable  the  Church  to  discharge  its  duty  of 
solemnly  informing  them  of  this  meaning,  whenever 


to  have  this  efficacy,  its  failure  was  equivalent  to  a for- 
mal annulment  of  it  by  God.  Nevertheless,  as  nothing 
could  have  been  more  mortifying  to  the  Spiritual  pride 
of  a Christian,  than  the  loss  of  so  splendid  an  append- 
age to  the  Church  as  Miraculous  power,  (agreeably  to 
the  remarks  above  made.)  the  designing,  the  supersti- 
tious, and,  perhaps,  the  truly  pious  themselves,  would 
naturally  be  slow  to  admit  the  evidence  that  its  virtue 
had  ceased.  To  the  dying  man  and  to  his  distressed 
friends,  even  the  faintest  possibility  of  success  would  be 
a sufficient  motive  for  the  experiment.  Thus  it  would 
be  continued,  by  some  from  a nope  that  its  efficacy  might 
be  renewed ; by  others  from  reverence  for  a custom, 
which,  although  ineffectual,  had  once  been  blessed  by 
the  Spirit ; by  others,  finally,  it  would  be  persisted  in 
from  a view  created  by  enthusiasm  orfraud,  that  where 
no  palpable  Miracle  was  wrought,  a secret  Miraculous 
influence  must  be  communicated  in  lieu  of  the  specific 
benefit  attached  to  it.  Hence,  in  later  Ages,  its  invari- 
able use  in  a great  part  of  the  Christian  world  as  a duty 
to  the  dying,  and  as  a means  of  Grace  to  the  departing 
Christian.  Had  the  custom,  when  its  Miraculous  use 
ceased,  been  in  its  nature  at  all  applicable  to  edification, 
the  reverence  which  retained  it  for  such  a purpose  in 
preference  to  the  introduction  of  any  new  ceremony. 


they  should  be  capable  of  receiving  the  information.  Thu 
Apostolical  rite  of  Confirmation  had  been  already  made 
solemn  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Christiana,  and  would 
on  that  account  be  far  preferable  to  any  new  form  which 
might  have  been  appointed  for  the  new  object  required. 

It  was  more — it*  former  object  was,  to  a certain  extent, 
analogous  to  that  for  which  it  was  now  adopted.  It 
had  once  solemnized  the  visible  sign  of  assurance  to 
the  Baptized,  that  he  was  a portion  of  the  Christian 
Temple.  Its  present  object  was  to  awaken  the  Bap- 
tized to  an  inquiry  into  the  evidence  which  he  then 
possessed  of  the  same  state  of  Grace.  Hence,  in  the 
most  judicious  Ecclesiastical  regulations,  it  is  made  to 
take  place  when  the  mind  supposed  to  be  just  capa 
ble  of  appreciating  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
the  Christian  is  capable  of  beneficially  partaking  of 
those  rites  by  which  he  celebrates  and  renews  his  Spiri- 
tual union  with  Christ.  It  is  not  a Sacrament,  nor  NoiaS&cra. 
would  that  Church  be  unapostolical  which  should  reject  »»•«»• 
it;  but  it  is  the  most  venerable  institution  of  the  Unin- 
spired Church,  and  the  object  of  it  is  so  consonant  to 
Christian  Principles,  that  if  such  a form  had  never  been 
used  by  the  Apostles,  that  object  would,  doubtless,  still 
have  been  provided  for  by  their  successors,  and  some 
less  august  ceremony  would  have  been  introduced. 

Another  branch  of  the  Christian  Institution,  which 


• Of  course  soy  Miracle,  which  wtu  the  fulfilment  of  a Prophecy 
delivered  daring  the  Inspired  Age,  would  oo<  be  i neons  Uteri  with  this 
view,  t.  g.  the  interference  of  the  Almighty  ti>  prevent  the  building 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  , for  which  there  is  certainly  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  the  case  of  Julian’s  attempt,  and  which  would,  no  doubt,  be 
repeated  if  ever  a similar  emergency  required  it.  Thai  Julian  did 
encounter  Miraculous  opposition,  has  been  placed  beyond  all  reason, 
able  doubt  by  Warburton.  See  bis 


was  designed  only  for  the  foundation  of  Christianity 
and  not  for  its  perpetuation,  consists  in  those  Ministe 


• * I Umg  to  we  you,  that  I may  impart  unis  you  w>mc  Spiritual 
gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  bo  established.”  ch.  i.  v.  2.  The 

Roman  Church,  when  Si.  Paul  wrote  this,  had  Oot  yet  been  visited  by 
an  Apostle. 
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History.  rial  Offices,  the  essential  characteristic  of  which  was  the 
display  of  Miraculous  power.  If  Miracles  have  been 
Flora  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  a perfect  and  established 
*•  D-  dispensation,  of  course  we  should  be  startled  to  find 
'00*  any  pood  evidence  for  the  continuance  of  such  Offices  in 
the  Church.  But  no  such  authority  exists.  The  writ- 
C * t,  0f  >nps  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  are  not  only  without  the 
Inspired” ° mention  of  the  terms  Apostles,  Interpreters,  Prophets, 
Ministerial  &c.,  as  denoting1  Offices  in  the  Church,  but  they  speak 
Office*.  a language  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  these 
Ministerial  functions  under  any  name.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  slight  scruple  in  the  Primitive 
Church  on  this  point.  For  although  the  Apostolic 
Order,  for  instance,  was  in  some  respects  succeeded  and 
represented  by  the  race  of  uninspired  Rulers  on  whom 
devolved  the  government  of  the  Church,  yet  they  pre- 
sumed not  to  apply  to  themselves  the  title  of  Apostles. 
It  might  have  led  to  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 
essential  and  characteristic  point.  Infallibility,  had  de- 
scended to  them.  And  although,  as  in  the  case  of  Con- 
firmation. they  scrupled  not  to  apply  to  a new  rile  the 
name  and  circumstances  of  one  antiquated,  because  in 
that  case  no  mistake  was  possible ; yet  in  the  other  case 
the  error  would  have  been  at  once  more  likely  to  occur 
and  more  dangerous.  The  Church  would  never  have 
borne  the  claim  of  a Clement  or  an  Ignatius  to  be  in  all 
raped * the  successors  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  and 
whutever  ambition  may  have  been  dormant  in  the  Infant 
Society,  it  was  necessary  that  some  generations  should 
pass  away,  and  the  office  and  character  of  an  Apostle  of 
Christ  be  less  distinctly  present  to  men's  minds,  before 
the  fraud  should  be  even  practicable. 

Among  the  Offices  created  solely  for  the  foundation 
of  the  Church,  there  was  one,  indeed,  which  was  not 
necessarily  connected  with  Miraculous  power, — that 
Dcae.-m-  0f  Dcaeonncsses.  Concerning  the  origin  and  pccu- 
nuie*.  ijar  nwtj  0f  c„ou^,  perhaps,  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  puges.  Its  continuance  was  prolonged  for 
some  centuries  after  the  Apostolic  era ; and  may, 
doubtless,  be  with  propriety  revived,  whenever  a similar 
emergency  shall  call  for  it. 

II.  What  parts  of  the  A postolieal  Ministry  trere  designed 
for  the  perpetuation  of  Christianity  ? 

The  «ant  of  To  the  Apostolical  Age  the  Divine  origin  of  Christi- 
Mirxclc*  anity  was  satisfactorily  attested  by  Miracles  and  Mira- 
non  how  '1  colons  Gifts;  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of* it,  too, 
nuppticd-  must  have  been  well  understood  and  familiarized  to  the 
various  Societies  of  Christians  which  so  long  enjoyed 
the  Instruction  and  superintendence  of  the  Apostles 
and  their  fellow-ministers:  but  the  Apostolical  Ministry 
not  being  designed  fur  the  benefit  of  that  Age  only, 
some  provision  was  to  be  made  for  perpetuating  the 
Doctrines  and  the  Practices  which  had  been  thus  esta- 
blished. 

Wriiien  Of  these  the  first  which  presents  itself  to  notice  is  a 
Rewm1,  Written  Record.  For  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
the  Apostles  were  commissioned  to  preach,  and  to  con- 
firm their  preaching  by  Miracles:  for  the  perpetuation 
of  Christianity  they  were  commissioned,  first,  to  register 
the  substance  of  their  preaching ; secondly , to  provide 
menus  for  making  this  Register  equivalent  to  the  word 
Divinely  preached ; and  thirdly , to  provide  a chan- 
nel of  Evidence  to  attest  the  sacred  character  of  that 
Register.  These  two  last  objects  were  effected  by  forming 
Christians  into  perpetual  Societies.  Had  the  Christian 


Revel  ation  been  left  to  a Record  without  a Church,  it  Agaof  the 
would  ever  have  been  liable  to  two  mischances : first,  it 
would  have  been  the  property  of  the  Learned  only — a atlfr*  , 

mere  branch  of  Philosophy;  secondly,  all  connected 
chain  of  evidence  for  its  Scriptural  character  must  soon  A D 
have  been  lost ; had  it  been  left  unrecorded  to  the  various  |qo 
Christian  Societies,  it  must  soon  have  been  corrupted  tl> 
and  changed.  167. 

The  very  form  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  in- 
dicates their  dependence  on  some  further  act  of  Apos- 
tolical Ministry,  such  as  was  the  formation  of  Christian 
Societies.  For,  beyond  the  primary  benefit  which  the 
Scriptures  derive  from  the  Church,  in  the  provision  of 
an  unbroken  and  perpetual  channel  for  evidence;  be- 
yond this,  the  total  absence  of  systematic  instruction 
from  them  implies,  that  the  sacred  Record  was  accom- 
modated to  the  existence  of  a Church,  into  whose  charge 
should  be  intrusted  the  mode  of  teaching  doctrines, 
and  of  conforming  to  the  precepts  which  that  Record 
preserved. 

Among  the  various  writings  of  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  composed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
four  Gospels , the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostle*,  must  have  been  intended  as  perpetual 
Record*.  In  writing  or  inditing  the  Gospels , the 
A (jostles  were  performing  for  Posterity  their  primary 
office  of  Witnesses.  We  should  naturally  expect  from 
some  of  them,  that  in  their  character  of  expounders  of 
the  Gospel  scheme,  of  Ministers  of  the  Spirit,  they  would 
in  like  manner  have  laboured  partly  for  future  Ages. 

And  yet  Epistles,  and  these  too  abounding  in  matters  of  The  Epuit* 
temporary  concern,  might  leave  some  room  for  ques-  framed  *',r 
tioning  whether  the  instruction  of  future  generations 
was  contemplated  by  the  writers.  The  question  is  not 
material ; for  after  all,  the  Miuistry  of  the  Apostles  was 
really  the  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  whether 
that  Divine  Ruler  chose  to  employ  His  servants  in  a 
sphere  of  Ministry  even  greater  than  its  extent  appeared 
to  them  or  not;  doubtless,  the  instruction  of  Posterity 
was  the  main  purpose  for  which  those  Epistles  were  in- 
spired. And  it  was  so,  because  such  is  the  main  pur- 
pose which  they  have  served,  and  for  which  no  other 
provision  has  been  made.  From  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  we  might  have  learnt  all  the  facts  of  Inspired 
History;  but,  like  the  Apostles  at  the  close  of  their 
Lord's  Ministry,  we  should  have  wanted  not  merely  an 
Historical  Remembrancer  “to  call  all  things  to  our 
mind,"  but  some  further  Infallible  Expositor  “ to  teach 
us  all  these  things,” — to  teach  us  the  full  meaning  of 
all  that  had  been  done  and  registered.  The  Epistolary 
form  in  which  this  has  been  accomplished  might  create 
a question,  os  to  wliether  the  Apostles  themselves  under- 
stood that  they  were  doing  this  for  Posterity  as  well  as 
for  their  immediate  charges  ; but  that  this  was  even 
their  principal  design  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  a view 
scarcely  to  be  controverted.  More;  the  careful  man- 
ner in  which  these  Epistla  were  preserved,  transcribed, 
and  circulated,  from  the  earliest  times,  is  a strong  pre- 
sumption that  they  were  from  the  very  first  considered 
in  this  light.  It  was  this,  perhaps,  more  than  personal 
respect  tor  the  memory  of  the  writers,  which  caused  them 
to  be  so  carefully  kept  and  transmitted.  Nor  can  the 
occasional  topics  with  which  they  are  occupied  he  re- 
garded as  certain  proof  that  even  the  Apostles'  views 
were  confined  to  the  instruction  of  those  immediately 
addressed;  for  although  the  Epistle  to  the  Colouians,  for 
instance,  contains  some  peculiar  allusions  to  the  stale  of 
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(he  Church  at  Coloase  ;*  yet  we  know  that  this  was  sent 
with  a special  charge  to  transmit  it  for  the  perusal  of 
the  Laodiceans ; and  to  obtain  from  them  the  perusal 
of  one  which  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  written  to  that 
Church.  Why  may  not  St  Paul,  and  the  other  writers 
of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  in  like  manner, 
have  contemplated  the  perusal  of  every  Epistle  which 
they  wrote,  by  every  Church  in  every  generation  ? 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too.  that  among  these  Epistles 
are  some  which  really  deserve  the  name  of  Treatises, 
although,  having  been  addressed  to  particular  Churches 
or  bodies  of  Christians,  they  may  in  one  sense  be  called 
Epistles.  Such  are  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  and  to 
the  Hebrews . 

In  considering,  then,  the  New  Testament  Record  as 
one  of  the  measures  for  perpetuating  Christianity,  its 
twofold  character  should  be  carefully  kept  in  view.  It 
is  a Record  of  Facts ; and  so  far  answers  to  the  primary 
character  of  Christ's  Apostles,  his  Witnesscs.f  It  is  bc- 
yond  this  a Record  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian 
scheme,  which  was  made  up  of  those  facts  ; and,  so  far, 
corresponds  to  the  secondary  office  of  the  Apostles, — 
that  of  Ministers  of  the  Spirit.  It  contains  not  only  a 
Revelation,  properly  so  called,  but  the  infallible  Inter- 
pretation and  unfolding  of  it.  It  was  purposely  so 
framed  as  to  preclude  the  need  of  that  which  was  not 
to  be  perpetuated, — an  unerring  Expositor. 

The  Church. 

Keatttu  fur  The  Sacred  Record,  then,  is  most  strictly  a substitute 
»u  forma*  for  all  the  Apostolical  instruction.  But  the  Apostolical 
instruction  was  preserved  pure  and  entire  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Apostles  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  extraordinary 
suggestions  and  corrections,  and  it  was  authenticated  by 
testimonial  Miracles.  An  ordinary  and  permanent  pro- 
vision was  requisite  to  compensate  for  all  this  when 
withdrawn  ; and,  accordingly,  these  were  among  the  ob- 
jects contemplated  in  the  formation  of  the  Church.  In 
furnishing  a channel  of  perpetual  evidence,  it  served  the 
same  purpose  to  the  Record,  as  did  the  Testimonial  Mira- 
cle* to  the  Apostles'  preaching ; in  preserving  the  Record 
entire  and  uncorrupt,  it  would  do  that  which  the  Holy 
Spirit's  suggestions  and  correction*  had  done  for  the 
unrecorded  Revelation,  when  only  existing  in  the  me- 
mories and  mind*  of  the  Apostles, 
and  iu  db-  The  Church,  then, was  the  second  great  provision  made 
.nbutioe  |n-  for  the  perpetuation  of  Christianity.  But  its  importance 
Societies.*6  was  not  confined  to  it*  character  as  a safeguard,  or  as  a 
channel  of  evidence.  The  Scripture*  were  so  left  as  to 
depend  on  its  operations,  for  the  most  efficacious  em- 
ployment and  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Truths  which 
they  contained.  With  every  change  of  Language,  of 
Climate,  of  Prejudice,  and  of  all  circumstances  whatever 
arising  out  of  Religion,  or  accidentally  interfering  with 
it,  the  Gospel  would  require  to  be  taught  in  a some- 
what different  form.  Truths  which  for  any  reason  had 
become  subject  to  controversy  or  misapprehension,  would 
need  a solemn  specification  in  the  formula  of  a Creed  or 
an  Article;  and  the  young  and  the  newly  initiated  would 
require  to  receive  instruction  in  that  particular  form 
which  might  put  them  on  their  guard  against  those 
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The  New 
T estuneot 
lt«  own  Ex* 
pn«itor. 


* See  parliculirly  ch.  iv.  v.  8 — 10;  xnd,  nftin.v.  17. 
f Herein  more  particularly  we  re<cagni«e  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Ltrd't  prophecy  mpecting  the  ©Be*  of  the  Holy  SpiriL  “ He  shall 
testify  (or  Witnem)  of  Me  ; and  ye  aJ»c  shall  bear  Witeexs,  beeaune  yc 
have  been  with  Me  from  the  begiamsg."  John,  ch.  xv.  v.  26,  27.. 


errors  to  which  they  were  most  exposed.  Change  of  Age  •>*  •!<* 
manners,  of  climate,  of  government,  and  especially  of  the  Apmtuuc*! 
relative  situation  between  the  Church  and  State,  would  v al  ltra' , 
present  exigencies  which  could  only  be  properly  met  by 
the  enactments  of  an  authorized  body.  All  these  are  A D 
the  purposes  for  which  Christian*  were  formed  into 
Societies,  and  which  that  portion  of  the  Apostolical  «,  * 
Ministry  appears  to  have  effected.  167. 

Still,  we  should  form  a very  inadequate  view  of  the  Ncccmity 
benefits  of  the  social  connection  between  Christians.  |f  forinoerpnr- 
we  did  not  extend  its  sphere  of  utility  even  beyond  that  *Uoa  will*  i*. 
of  facilitating  and  adjusting  the  other  provisions  made 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  perpetuating  Religion.  More 
was  intended,  and  more  has  been  accomplished  by  it. 

It  is  one  of  die  appointed  means  of  Salvation  ; its 
character  is,  in  short.  Sacramental.  Although  it  is  true 
that  the  individual  welfare  or  misery  of  every  Christian 
will,  according  to  the  Gospel  scheme,  be  separately  de- 
termined, and  sentence  be  passed,  not  on  Churches, 
but  on  individuals ; yet  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  the 
means  of  obtaining  nature  reward,  and  of  avoiding  fu- 
ture punishment,  are  not  appointed  to  be  communicated 
to  men  otherwise  than  as  members  of  a Social  Body. 

Every  promise  of  the  Gospel  is  limited  to  such  as  shall 
thu*  associate  themselves  with  a Church.  It  is  not  by 
virtue  of  the  act  of  Faith,  or  by  the  confession  of  it,  that 
we  receive  our  first  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit ; hut  by 
the  act  of  Initiation  into  the  Church  ; it  is  by  Baptism. 

We  are  not  individually,  but  collectively  called  by  the 
Apostle,  “ the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost and  he  who 
expects  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  and 
Resurrection,  can  only  do  so  as  a member  of  His  body — 
a portion  of  His  resiJence,  the  Church. 

The  Church,  then,  considered  us  a provision  for  per-  Objects©! 
petuuting  Christianity,  ha*  four  distinct  offices:  first,  die  Chureli. 
that  of  preserving  the  Scriptures ; next,  (which  is 
closely  conueetcd  with  the  former,)  that  of  bearing  wit- 
ness to  them  ; thirdly,  that  of  judiciously  dispensing  the 
truths  contained  in  them  ; and,  lastly,  it  has  the  Holy 
office  of  conveying  Grace.  Accordingly,  some  of  the 
several  component  parts  of  such  a Society,  as  well  as 
its  several  institution*  and  enactments,  are  designed  to 
fulfil  sometimes  otic,  and  sometimes  another  of  these 
office*.  In  some  instances  more  than  one  or  all  are  to 
be  recognised.  For  instance,  us  the  channel  for  preser- 
ving and  dispensing  Gospel  Truth,  it  has  Ministers  of 
different  Orders,  and  it  establishes  School*  of  Religious 
instruction.  Again,  in  its  office  of  conveying  to  it* 
members  the  Grace  of  which  it  ia  the  appointed  means, 
it  enjoins  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and  prescribes  the  form 
and  manner  of  public  Prayers. 

All  these  objects,  then,  being  contemplated  in  the  for-  Recvgm  *ii 
mation  of  the  Church,  the  Church’s  separate  functions  by  tbc 
were  begun  and  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles  before  their  Apostles, 
departure  from  the  scene.  To  its  operation  as  a Body 
was  left,  before  their  departure,  the  full  exercise  of  all 
these  separate  offices,  whereby  its  character  as  a perma- 
nent provision  may  be  understood  and  attested.  It 
ordained  Minister* ; it  celebrated  Rites ; it  appointed 
Schools,  and  prescribed  other  modes  of  Religious  in- 
struction. Even  ns  a channel  of  evidence  to  tlic  Scrip- 
tures, it  began  to  be  recognised  before  the  death  of  St. 

John,  who,  on  Eusebius’s  positive  testimony,  lived  to 
see  the  first  Scriptural  deposit  made  and  put  in  trust  for 
Posterity. 

But  not  only  did  the  Apostles  thus  fashion  the 
Church,  and  see  its  several  functions  in  exercise  before 
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their  deaths  ; provision  was  also  made  for  its  security 
and  continuance.  Itself  appointed  to  preserve  Reli- 
gion, it  required  some  special  provision  for  its  own  pre- 
servation ■ * and  there  was  need  that  this  too  should  be 
sanctioned  by  Divine  authority,  and  illustrated  by  Apos- 
tolical practice.  Hence  the  exercise  of  Church  Discipline, 
as  emanating  from  the  Church,  was  commenced  even 
during  the  Ministry  of  St.  Paul.  Hi $ Rpistle  to  the 

Corinthian*  proves  that  Apostolical  interference  was 
made,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  enforce  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  Church.  The  satnc  view  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  manner  in  which  the  Bishops  of  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia  are  addressed  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation*.  It  was  the  more  necessary  that  this  point 
also  should  have  been  understood  before  the  close  of 
the  Holy  Ghost's  extraordinary  superintendence ; that 
men  may  have  the  less  plea  to  resort  to  a code  of  Dis- 
cipline foreign  to  the  true  character  of  the  Church.  On 
this  point  we  have  already  dwelt  more  at  large  in  a 
preceding  portion  of  our  History. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a distinct  examination  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Uninspired  Church  continued,  after 
the  removal  of  the  Apostles,  to  fulfil  in  each  of  its  de- 
partments its  character  as  a perpetual  provision,  one 
point  must  be  settled.  In  order  to  judge  how  far  the 
Primitive  Christians  have  been,  or  ourselves  now  are  true 
to  our  trust,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  how  far  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  of  the  Church  goes — what  is  the 
Principle  by  which  that  authority  is  shaped  and  bounded? 

And  first  it  may  be  as  well  to  get  rid  of  a source  of 
indistinctness  and  confusion,  which  is  for  ever  encum- 
bering discussions  on  this  subject.  We  are  wont  to 
speak  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  the  various  characteristics  of  the  Church, 
and  the  like,  as  if  the  Church  were,  originally  at  least.  One 
Society  in  all  respects.  From  the  period  in  which  the 
Gospel  was  planted  beyond  the  preciucts  of  Judaea,  this 
manifestly  ceased  to  be  the  case  ; and  as  Christian  So- 
cieties were  formed  among  People  more  and  more  uncon- 
nected and  dissimilar  in  character  and  circumstances, 
the  difficulty  of  considering  the  Church  as  One  Society 
increases.  Still,  from  the  habitual  and  unreflecting  use 
of  this  phrase,  “ The  Church,"  it  is  no  uncommon  case 
to  confound  the  two  notions ; and  occasionally  to  speak 
of  the  various  Societies  of  Christians  as  one;  occasio- 
nally as  distinct  Bodies.  The  mischief  which  has 
been  grafted  on  this  inadvertency  in  the  use  of  the 
term,  has  already  been  noticed;  and  it  is  no  singular 
instance  of  the  enormous  practical  results  which  may  be 
traced  to  mere  ambiguity  of  expression.  The  Church 
is  undoubtedly  One,  and  so  is  the  human  race  One  ; but 
not  as  a Society.  It  was  from  the  first  composed  of  dis- 
tinct Societies,  which  were  called  One  because  formed  on 
common  principles.  It  is  only  One  Society  considered 
as  to  its  future  existence.  The  circumstance  of  its 
having  One  common  head  Christ,  One  Spirit,  One 
Father,  are  points  of  unity,  which  no  more  make  the 
Church  One  Society  on  earth,  than  the  circumstance  of 
all  men  having  the  same  Creator,  and  being  derived  from 
the  same  Adam,  renders  the  human  race  One  family. 
That  Scripture  often  speaks  of  Christians  generally  un- 


• “There  is  one  end  of  Civil  Government  peculiar  to  a good  Consti- 
talioa,  namely,  the  happiness  of  its  subjects ; them  is  another  end 
essential  to  a good  Government,  but  common  to  it  with  many  bad  ooes 
—its  own  preservation.”  Palry'a  Priaapkt  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  vol.  ii-  book  ri.  ch.  vii. 
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dor  the  term  “ the  Church/’  is  true  ; but  if  we  wish  fu.1y  Age  of  the 
to  understand  the  force  of  the  term  so  applied,  we  need  Apoatnlirai 
only  call  to  mind  the  frequent  analogous  use  oftordinary  *‘#lher* 
Historical  language  when  no  such  doubt  occurs.  Take, 
for  example,  Thucydides’s  History  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fPar.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  transactions  of 
two  opposed  parties,  each  made  up  of  many  distinct 
communities ; on  the  one  side  were  Democracies,  on 
the  other  Oligarchies.  Yet  precisely  the  same  use  is 
made  by  the  Historian  of  the  terms  “ the  Democracy  ” 
and  “ the  Oligarchy,"  as  we  find  Scripture  adopting 
with  regard  to  the  term  “ the  Church.”  No  one  is  mis- 
led by  these,  so  as  to  suppose  the  Community  of  Athens 
One  with  that  of  Corcv  r«,  or  the  Theban  with  that  of 
the  Lacedemonian.  When  the  Heathen  writer  speaks 
of  “ the  Democracy  of”  or  “ in”  the  various  demo- 
cratical  States,  we  naturally  understand  him  to  mean 
distinct  Societies  formed  on  similar  principles;  and 
so,  doubtless,  ought  we  to  interpret  the  Sacred  writers 
when  they,  in  like  manner,  make  mention  of  the  Church 
of  or  in  Antioch,  Rome,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  &c. 

But  there  was  also  an  especial  reason  why  the  term  Reasons  for 
Church  should  have  been  often  used  by  the  Sacred  wri-  tjus  rmpba- 
ters  as  if  it  applied  to  One  Society.  God’s  dispensation  Vc  \ “|l7 
had  hitherto  been  limited  to  a single  Society, — the  Jew-  ^ 
ish  People.  Until  the  Gospel  was  preached,  the  Church  Jewish  <li»- 
of  God  was  One  Society.  It  therefore  sometimes  occurs  ptnsatioo. 
with  the  force  of  a transfer  from  the  objects  of  God’s 
former  dispensation,  to  those  of  his  present  dispensation. 

In  like  manner,  as  Christians  are  called  “ the  Elect,” 
their  bodies  “ the  Temple,"  and  their  Mediator  “the 
High  Priest  ;**  so  their  condition,  as  the  objects  of  God’s 
new  dispensation,  is  designated  bv  the  term  M the 
Church  of  Christ,"  and  “ the  Church.* 

The  Church  is  One,  then,  not  as  consisting  of  One  Tt»a  Church 
Society,  but  because  the  various  Societies  or  Churches  •"  **»•  tense 
were  then  modelled,  and  ought  still  to  be  so,  on  the 
same  Principles  ; and  because  they  enjoy  common  pri-  Sodetir*. 
vileges, — One  Lord,  One  Spirit,  One  Baptism.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Holy  Ghost,  through  His  agents  the  Apostles, 
has  not  left  any  detailed  account  of  the  formation  of  any 
Christian  Society ; but  He  has  very  distinctly  marked 
the  great  principles  on  which  all  were  to  be  founded, 
whatever  distinctions  may  exist  amongst  them.  In  short, 
the  foundation  of  the  Church  by  the  Apostles  was  not 
analogous  to  the  work  of  Romulus  or  Solon ; it  was 
not,  properly,  the  foundation  of  Christian  Societies  which 
occupied  them,  but  the  establishment  of  the  principles 
on  which  Christians  in  all  Ages  might  form  Societies  for 
themselves.  What  tiicy  did  form,  may  be  regarded  ra- 
ther as  specimens  and  exemplifications  of  these  princi- 
ples. Agreeably  to  this  view,  iu  the  application  of  these 
Principles,  some  variety  occurs  in  the  History  even  of  the 
earliest  Churches.  At  the  same  time,  the  foundation 
Principles  themselves  recorded  in  the  Scripture,  and 
acted  on  by  the  inspired  Revealers  of  them,  formed  a 
conspicuous  boundary  lothis  discretionary  power;  and 
it  is  by  those,  accordingly,  that  our  judgment  is  to  be 
regulated  in  the  proposed  inquiry. 

What,  then,  were  these  Principles  ? As  far  as  they  Its  pciaci- 
coincided  with  those  on  which  the  old  Church  of  God, 
the  Jewish,  was  founded,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  very  express  directions  should  be  given.  That  in 
God’s  last  Social  Establishment,  His  Revelation  was 
thereby  to  be  preserved  and  applied,  as  was  the  design  those  of  the 
of  the  Mosaic  Institution,  was  manifest ; and  the  only  Moaaic  in- 
question  was,  how  far  the  method  of  doing  this  was  •unuion. 
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Huiory.  changed  ? On  this  point  it  might  be  expected  that  no 
room  should  be  led  for  doubt  or  misapprehension. 

I.  In  the  firs!  place,  then,  God’s  ancient  Church  was 
established  on  Earthly  Principles.  It  was  a Temporal 
government,  in  which  His  law  s were  enforced  by  Tempo- 
ral rewards  and  punishments.  It  was  strictly  a Kingdom 
of  this  world.  Heuce  arose  the  first  distinct  Principle 

tiia  cimrcb  which  requisite  to  specify.  Our  Saviour’s  death. 

Spiritual.  connected  with  those  expressions  of  His,  which  at  the 
time  of  their  being  spoken  were  so  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, left  tliis  a a solemnly  and  as  awfully  impressed  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  A Christian  Society  was  to  be 
purely  Spiritual ; its  objects,  its  functions,  its  connec- 
tions, were  all  to  be  strictly  separated  from  those  of  any 
worldly  Society ; it  was  His  whose  Kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world.  Out  most  pointedly  was  this  marked  in  the 
final  establishment  of  Christianity.  God  became  the 
Ruler  of  His  people  permanently,  in  a way  which  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  attaching  His  residence  and 
government  to  any  plat'*  or  sensible  circumstance,  such 
as  characterise  Societies  of  this  world.  There  was  no 
Temple — no  visible  High  Priest — no  local  medium  of 
communication,  to  correspond  with  the  residence  of 
Earthly  Rulers,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  supre- 
macy. The  time  was  then  come,  as  Christ  foretold  to 
tile  Samaritan  Woman,  when  neither  in  Mount  Gerizim, 
nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  were  men  to  worship  the  Father; 
but  they  that  worshipped  Him,  were  to  do  so  in  Spirit 
and  in  Truth. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  God's  ancient  Church  was  a 
partial  establishment.  Moses  and  the  Prophets  were 
sent  only  to  one  nation,  and  to  them  were  limited  all 
God’s  offers,  promises,  and  threats.  Here,  then,  was 
another  material  point  of  difference  which  it  pleased 
God  to  draw  between  the  former  and  the  latter  dispen- 
sation, and  another  rule  to  be  specified.  The  new 
Church  of  God,  as  opposed  to  the  old,  was  not  only  to 
be  Spiritual,  but  Universal;  and,  accordingly,  the  com- 
mand expressly  was,  " Baptize  all  nation*.”  Until  this 
new  ordinance,  part  of  the  Human  race  only  was  called 
God’s  own  People;  the  rest  were  viewed  in  the  light  of 
foreigners,  and  were  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  His  pecu- 
liar government.  Hence,  among  the  various  images 
by  which  this  innovation  of  the  Christian  scheme  is 
alluded  to  in  our  Saviour's  language,  Satan  is  repre- 
sented as  deprived  of  that  portion  of  the  world  which, 
in  a partial  dispensation,  was  left  to  him.  “The  Prince 
of  this  World  " was  now  to  surrender  his  claim,  and  all 
nations  were  invited  by  God  to  become  subjects  of  the 
Universal  Empire  which  He  had  established. 

III.  A third  circumstance  about  the  Jewish  Church, 
which  was  not  to  be  perpetuated  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation, was,  that  its  privileges  were  dispensed  in  differ- 
ent degrees.  The  native  Jew  enjoyed  precedence, 
it  was  presumed,  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty  Ruler ; 
his  was  the  highest  class  of  God's  people.  The  Prose- 
lyte of  Righteousness  claimed  the  next  rank,  and  was 
entitled  to  higher  hopes  and  privileges  than  the  humble 
Proselyte  of  the  Gate.  In  God’s  new  dispensation 
there  were  to  be  no  corresponding  distinctions.  There 
were  to  be  no  degrees  of  Christianity.  Now  there  was 
to  be  not  only  “one  Lord,"  but  “one  Faith,”  “one 
Baptism," — one  participation  of  every  privilege  for  all 
nations.  Unity  or  Oneness  was  to  characterise  the  new 
Church,  not  less  than  Spirituality  or  Universality. 
This,  although,  considered  abstractedly,  it  may  seem  the 
least  of  the  innovations  in  the  new  form  of  God's  King- 
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dom,  was,  as  appears  from  the  preceding  History,  the 
most  difficult  to  accomplish.  It  was  the  most  obnoxious 
to  Jewish  prejudices,  and  is,  accordingly,  more  darkly 
intimated  than  the  others  by  our  Lord  Himself ; — in 
Parables,  for  instance,  such  as  that  of  the  Labourers  in 
the  Vineyard,  and  in  other  indistinct  allusions,  which 
would  be  certainly  understood  only  when  the  event  to 
which  they  pointed  had  taken  place.  It  is  from  St.  Paul's 
writings,  and  from  the  history  of  his  labours,  which 
were  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  this 
Principle,  that  it  derives  its  clearest  elucidation  and 
sanction. 

The  three  great  Principles,  then,  on  which  every 
Church,  or  Christian  Society,  was  formed  by  the  Apos- 
tles, were  Spirituality,  Universality,  and  Unity.  Out 
of  these  arose  one  important  limit  to  the  discretionary 
powers  of  the  Uninspired  Church,  wheu  deprived  of 
extraordinary  authority.  It  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  every  appeal 
to  the  practice  and  authority  of  the  Primitive  Church. 
There  is  (even  among  Protestant  Divines)  a vague 
method  of  citing  the  authority  of  the  early  Churches  in 
matters  of  Discipline  and  Practice,  without  any  distinct 
view  of  the  exact  w*eight  of  that  authority.  In  quoting 
Doctrinal  statements  we  are  generally  more  accurate  in 
our  estimate ; but  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  Practices 
and  Discipline  of  the  Primitive  Churches,  are  subject  to 
the  same  kind  of  check  from  Scripture,  as  are  their 
Opinions  and  Faith ; and  are  in  no  instance  to  be  received 
as  if  they  were  matters  left  altogether  to  their  discretion. 
The  Principle *,  although  not  the  specific  Rules,  are 
given  in  the  New  Testament:  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
nearly  all  that  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  Doctrines 
themselves.  Only  the  elements,  out  of  which  these  are 
to  be  composed,  are  furnished  by  Scripture.  So  far  from 
being  stated  in  a formal  way,  some  of  the  abstract 
terms  for  these  Doctrines  are  not  found  in  the  Scriptures; 
such  a statement  and  enunciation  of  them  being  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Church.  So,  too,  the  Principles  of 
the  Church  Establishment  were  given  and  were  put  in 
practice  for  illustration ; and  the  application  of  these 
Principles  was  all  that  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  its 
Uninspired  Rulers.  In  short,  every  Church,  in  all 
Ages,  holds  Scripture  in  its  hand,  as  its  warrant  for  its 
Usages  as  well  as  for  its  Doctrines;  and  had  the  imme- 
diate successors  and  companions  of  the  Apostles,  from 
the  very  first,  corrupted  the  Government  and  Consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  ice  should  be  enabled  to  con- 
demn them,  from  the  New  Testament,  and  to  this  test  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  Ages  to  bring  them.  Their  manage- 
ment of  those  matters  which  are  said  to  be  left  indeter- 
minate, has  only  the  authority  of  an  experiment ; it  is  a 
practical  illustration  of  Scriptural  Principles.  Whenever 
they  have  been  successful  in  this  experiment,  it  would, 
indeed,  generally  be  unwise  and  presumptuous  in  Us  to 
hazard  a different  mode  of  attaining  the  same  result; 
but  even  here,  any  deviation  is  authorized  by  difference 
of  circumstances,  the  same  Principle  which  guided  them 
being  kept  in  view  by  Us.  But,  in  whatever  stage  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  the  Principle  itself  has  been  for- 
gotten,— it  matters  not  how  far  back  the  practice  may  be 
traced, — it  has  no  authority  as  a precedent  The  Bible 
is  our  only  attested  Rule,  and  we  must  appeal  to  it 
with  the  boldness  recommended  by  the  Apostle  to  his 
converts ; and  though  an  Angel  from  heaven  preach  unto 
us  any  olhei  Rule  than  that  wc  have  received,  let  him 
be  accursed. 
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Hidorr.  This  boundary  line  to  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
* Church  would  be  quite  clear,  supposing  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Principles  to  have  l»een  left  only  as  ubove  consi- 
dered, in  the  form  of  abstract  instruction,  whether 
formally  enunciated  or  certainly  deducible  from  the 
Scriptures.  Rut  far  more  than  this  was  done.  On 
Thel’riaci.  ^ese  ver>’  Principle*  the  Apostles  actually  formed  and 
pin  them-  regulated  Societies  of  Christians ; so  as  io  leave  them 
scire#  to  be  not  merely  abstractedly  propounded,  but  practically 
tbe  object  proved.  This  proceeding,  while  it  lightened  the  diffi- 
filn'soei*^*  *^,c  Uninspired  Church,  (especially  of  those 

tin.  who  first  received  the  guidance  of  it  from  the  Apostles, 

and  who  most  needed  it,)  proport iouably  contracted 
the  discretionary  powers  with  which  they  were  invested. 
If  only  Abstract  Principles  had  been  left.  Uninspired 
authorities  would  have  been  justified  in  regarding 
solely  these,  and  regulating  the  means  of  conformity  to 
them  by  their  own  unbiassed  judgment.  But  the 
Apostolical  precedents  created  a new  restriction.  Rulers 
of  infallible  judgment  had  not  only  taught  the  Principle, 
but  the  precise  method  by  which  that  Principle  was 
best  preserved  had  been  practised  by  them,  and  set 
forth  apparently  for  the  guidance  of  their  less  enlight- 
ened successor*.  Was  the  Church  of  all  Ages  bound 
to  follow  tbeir  track  without  any  deviation  ? If  so, 
where  was  any  room  for  discretionary  power?  If  not, 
on  what  authority  was  the  deviation  to  be  made,  and 
how  far  was  it  authorized?  Here  the  most  accurate 
view  of  the  character  and  object  of  the  Christian's  Sacred 
Record  is  necessary,  in  order  to  remove  all  obscurity 
from  the  question.  That  Record,  as  faros  the  agency 
of  Human  Ministers  is  its  object,  is  partly  Historical, 
partly  Legislative.  The  two  terms  are  not,  perhaps, 
quite  expressive  of  the  distinction  intended;  but,  by 
Scripture  being  partly  Legislative,  is  meant,  that  it  is 
partly  concerned  in  conveying  the  Rules  and  Principles 
of  Religion — the  Revealed  Will,  in  short,  of  God.  It  is 
also  partly  Historical,  and  of  the  Historical  portion  no 
inconsiderable  share  is  solely  or  principally  u practical 
illustration  of  these  Rules.  History  and  Legislation 
arc  indeed  both  blended,  and  it  is  because  they  arc 
thus  connected;  but  the  respective  uses  of  them,  as 
distinct  portions  of  8cripture,  are  here,  as  in  other 
questions  of  a similar  nature,  very  important.  When 
the  Historical  incidents,  the  facts  recorded,  are  recorded 
as  specimens  of  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  Will,  their  only 
authority,  as  precedents  and  examples,  arises  from  their 
conformity  to  the  Principle  which  they  illustrate.  Now 
it  is  conceivable  and  likely,  that  a change  of  circum- 
stances may  render  a practice  inconsistent  with  such  a 
Principle,  which  originally  was  most  accordant  with  it, 
and  rice  r end.  The  Principle  is  the  fixed  point,  and 
the  course  which  has  first  attained  it  may  become  os 
unsuitable  to  another  who  pursues  it,  as  the  same  line 
of  direction  would  be  for  two  voyagers  who  should  be 
steering  for  the  same  landmark  at  different  seasons, 
and  with  different  winds.  Still,  as  in  this  latter  case, 
the  first  successful  attempt  would  be,  to  a certain 
extent,  a guide  to  those  which  follow,  and  this  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  forerunner.  The 
Apostles  were  known  to  be  infallible  guides  ; and  those 
who  immediately  succeeded  them,  and  all  subsequent 
Ages,  are  quite  sure  that  they  must  have  pursued  that 
which  was,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  die  most 
direct  line  to  their  object, — that,  situated  as  Christianity 
was  in  their  hands,  all  their  regulations  were  the  best  pos- 
sible for  preserving  the  Principles  of  the  Church  Esta- 
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blishment  and  government.  The  Uninspired  Church  was  Age  of  ihr 
therefore  bound  to  follow  diem,  until  any  Apostolical  Aportwheal 
practice  should  be  found  iundequate  to  accomplish  its 
original  purpose.  Here  commences  the  Discretion  and 
Responsibility;  the  first  obligation  being  to  maintain  Af°” 
the  Principle  according  to  die  best  of  their  judgment, 
as  the  prudent  steersman  sillers  his  track  and  deviates  ’ 

from  the  course  marked  out  in  his  Chart,  when  wind  or  167. 
tide  compel  him  to  the  deviation. 

And  thus  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  for  the  precise  differ-  different 
ence  of  authority  between  the  precedents  of  the  Aposto-  n*n<Urd#ei 
lica!  and  of  the  Primitive  Uninspired  Church.  In  matters  ApwtolUrAl 
which  admit  of  appeal  to  the  Usage  of  the  Apostolical  * irJjm,l‘ 
Church,  wc  arc  sure,  not  only  that  the  measure  was 
wise,  but  the  very  wisest;  ami,  accordingly,  the  only 
question  is,  whether  its  suitableness  has  been  affected 
by  any  change  of  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  a similar  reference  to  the  Uninspired  Church  of  any 
Age,  the  measure  is  first  of  all  pronounced  wise  or 
unwise — lawful  or  unlawful,  as  it  conduces  or  not  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Revealed  Principles  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Society.  And,  supposing  die  measure  under 
consideration  be  proved  to  have  been  so  conducive,  still 
it  is  not  at  once  certain,  as  in  die  former  cose,  that  it  was 
the  wisest  and  most  judicious  measure  which  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  required  or  admitted.  It  emanated 
from  fallible  Wisdom.  Accordingly,  in  canvassing  the 
authority  of  such  a precedent,  we  are  authorized  and 
bound  to  institute  two  inquiries  ; — Was  the  measure  the 
most  accordant  with  Ecclesiastical  Principles  then  ? Is 
it  so  now  ? Whereas,  in  the  former  appeal  to  Apostolic 
Usage,  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  convenient  now  ? 

There  is,  however,  some  qualification  to  be  admitted  Quahfira- 
in  this  general  statement,  correct  as  it  is  in  a general 
view.  The  qualifying  point  is  this : In  usages  for  lftm<  ^’np_ 
which  there  is  no  precise  rule  or  precedent  in  Scripture,  quiiy. 
but  in  which  we  follow  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church, 
there  is  a difference  to  be  made  in  the  authority  of  our 
Guide,  as  the  usage  can  be  clearly  aud  decidedly  traced 
to  Uninspired  Institution  or  not.  Iflooking  back  dirough 
die  successive  generations  of  Christians  we  fiud  it  with- 
out date  or  recorded  source,  it  may  have  been  of  Apos- 
tolical origin ; and  the  strength  of  this  claim  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  of  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  its 
history. — in  short,  to  its  antiquity,  combined  with  its  ap- 
parent Wisdom  and  Apostolical  character.  Such  a custom, 
indeed,  may  have  so  great  a preponderance  of  proba- 
bility in  favour  of  its  Apostolical  origin,  as  to  claim  from 
us  nearly  the  same  cautious  diffidence  in  departing 
from  it,  which  should  influence  us  in  canvassing  u 
deviation  from  the  Apostolical  precedents  themselves. 

Our  immediate  inquiry,  however,  and  the  point  to  Limit#  from 
which  diese  remarks  have  been  directed,  is  not  con-  ft* 
cerning  the  lawful  use  of  Uninspired  precedents  by  us,  c[u1  * 
but  the  lawful  use  of  Inspired  precedents  by  those  who  ™ 
first  found  themselves  deprived  of  the  immediate  guid- 
ance of  Inspiration.  The  Church,  it  was  observed,  had 
several  distinct  offices  to  fulfil.  It  was  the  trustee  of 
Holy  Writ  for  Mankind;  and  in  this  character  it  was 
called  on,  agreeably  to  the  Will  of  God,  to  exert  itself 
for  the  preservation,  and  also  for  the  dispensing  of  the 
Deposit.  The  Church  was  also  a means  of  Grace; 
and  out  of  this  arose  a new  demand  on  its  carefulness 
to  preserve  or  to  provide  such  form*  as  should  be  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  Erom  Scripture  and  from 
oral  instruction  it  had  been  taught  the  great  Principles 
by  which  the  Apostles  had  been  directed,  under  the 
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History.  Holy  Scripture*,  to  attain  these  ends ; and  U had,  tnore- 
over,  witnessed  and  practised  under  the  Apostles  the 
rom  specified  measures  which  God  hod  pointed  out  for  a due 
^00*  conformity  to  these  ordained  Principles  of  llis  Society. 

to  ‘ Still,  as  the  Principles  were  the  end,  and  the  Practice 

167.  which  formed  lt>e  Apostolical  precedents  the  means,  and, 
B-B  such,  only  precedents  so  far  as  they  were  conducive 
to  that  end ; the  Church  was  left  to  the  exercise  of  a 
discretion,  which,  whether  exercised  rightly  or  abused, 
could  not,  or  ought  not,  to  mislead  a succeeding 
Age.  Every  Christian  Society,  at  ever)-  period,  must, 
as  such,  possess  the  Christian's  Sacred  Record,  and  is, 
by  that,  enabled  to  judge  how  far  others,  or  how  fur  it 
has  hitherto  itself  employed  that  discretionary  power, 
so  that  the  Church  should  retain  its  great  Scriptural 
marks — Spirituality,  Universality.  Unity. 

Thisreuon-  Thus,  considering  the  Church  as  fulfilling  its  office  of 
preserving  the  Scriptures,  and  of  being  the  Channel  of 
o { ualver-  Evidence  to  their  authenticity,  the  limit  to  its  discretion- 
sally  circa-  ftry  power,  in  any  given  instance,  is  not  hard  to  bcdisco- 
vered ; and  we  shall  scarcely  be  at  a loss  to  decide  on 
Scnptum.  the  praise  or  blame  which  the  Apostolical  Fathers  and 
their  coadjutors  deserve  on  this  score  from  Posterity,  or 
on  the  authority  and  use  of  their  example.  In  order  to 
pr&erve  the  Scriptures,  for  instance,  it  would  be  ob- 
viously their  duty  to  promote  their  general  use  among 
Christians  precisely  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
first  deposited  as  a trust  to  be  preserved.  So  far  would 
no  check  be  requisite,  beyond  that  implied  in  the 
obligation  to  perpetuate  these  writings,  in  order  to 
assure  the  Church,  that  however  useful  for  specific 
purposes  it  may  be,  to  recast  the  Scriptural  Truths,  and 
to  combine  and  mould  them  differently  in  Homilies, 
Catechisms,  Creeds,  and  Articles — that,  still,  it  would 
be  unlawful  to  nibttituU  these,  however  perfect,  how- 
ever completely  conveying  Scriptural  Truth,  for  the 
Sacred  Writings  themselves.  The  New  Testament  was 
an  Estate  in  trust,  and  the  trustees  had  no  authority 
to  dispose  of  the  property,  however  advantageous  the 
transfer  might  appear.  But,  although  no  douht  could 
arise  on  this  point;  although  it  is  evident,  that  in  order 
to  preserve  the  Scriptures,  and  so  to  preset  vo  them, 
that  each  generation  may  become  a strong  evidence  to 
the  next  of  their  perpetually  admitted  authenticity,  a 
very  general  use  of  the  original  Scripture  is  indispensa- 
ble; still,  a doubt  may  arise,  as  to  the  obligation  of  cir- 
culating these  writings  in  their  original  form  among  all 
ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons;  among  those,  for 
instance,  whose  labours  or  whose  History  wax  not  likely 
to  descend  from  one  Age  to  unother,  and  thus  to  furnish 
the  intended  evidence.  If  such  a doubt  arose,  how 
would  it  be  determined?  Obviously,  by  observing  how 
for  the  great  foundation  Principles  of  the  Church  would 
be  violated  or  preserved,  as  one  aide  or  the  other  was 
adopted  in  the  question.  Looking  back  to  the  Aposto- 
lical course,  no  Historical  fact,  no  precedent  would, 
perhaps,  present  itself  as  being  precisely  a parallel  case; 
but  what  could  not  fail  to  force  itself  on  the  attention, 
would  be,  an  anxiety  expressed  in  the  Sacred  writing* 
and  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Inspired  Teachers,  to  preserve 
that  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish 
Church  which  forbade  a gradation  of  privileges  amongst 
its  members ; which  maintained  the  breaking  down  of 
the  partition  walls  which  formerly  separated  God’s 
Church  into  classes,  each  claiming  a ditferent  propor- 
tion of  communion,  instruction,  and  whatever  else  be 
comprehended  under  the  term  Divine  Dispensation ; 


which  taught  that  there  was  one  Law  for  all.  This  Agaafibe 
reference  to  the  Principle  of  Unity,  then,  would  be  sufli- 
cient  to  guide  the  Church,  for  the  first  time,  in  its  dis-  v.  n. 
tribution  of  the  Scriptures,  and  would  equally  suffice  to  p/otll 

enable  any  other  Church,  of  any  other  Age,  to  judge  A.  D. 

whether  it  had  distributed  them  rightly  or  otherwise.  lop. 
No  plea,  not  even  an  Apostolical  precedent,  (if  such  a to 
supposition  be  possible.)  would  form  a ground  for  167. 
withholding,  from  any  portion  of  the  Church,  the  Scrip- 
tures in  a language  understood  by  all.  This  is  so,  be- 
cause the  Principle  of  Unity  of  Dispensation  is  the  fixed 
mark,  by  which  the  Apostolical  precedents  thqpiselves 
were  directed ; and  any  such  supposublc  deviation,  could 
only  have  arisen  from  extraordinary  variation  in  the 
means  of  attaining  that  end. 

Again,  considering  the  Church  in  another  capacity, 
as  the  Disjtenser  of  Scriptural  Truth,  we  naturally  find 
it  shaping  its  measures  by  an  attention  to  those  circum- 
stances which  would  render,  in  each  Age  and  Society, 
the  Scriptures  more  easily  learned,  or  less  liable  to  be 
mistaken.  These  Truths  being  always  the  same,  there 
would  still  be  much  room  for  discretionary  power,  in 
conveying  them  to  children,  or  to  mature  minds;  to  a 
cultivated,  or  to  a savage  People ; to  a Philosopher,  or  to 
the  vulgar.  As  errors  and  heresies  arose,  a further  modi- 
fication would  take  place  in  tin?  mode  of  teaching  Truths 
once  perverted ; and  these  would  be,  according  to  the 
exigency,  made  more  prominent,  more  explicit,  and  be 
more  definitely  and  securely  worded.  Catechisms,  To  Cat«- 
C reeds,  and  Articles,  would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  daw, 
Church’s  efforts  to  do  its  duty  as  Dispenser  of  Scriptu- 
ral  Truth.  As  a Body,  likewise,  it  would,  with  the  ‘ 
same  intent,  appoint  Preachers  of  the  Word,  and  dis-  Preaching, 
pose  the  oral  and  written  eloquence  of  its  Ministers  to 
bear  in  the  same  direction.  For  the  right  management 
of  all  this,  the  Uninspired  Church  would  often  fiud  no 
parallel  or  strict  precedent  in  Apostolical  History,  and 
would  act  on  its  own  discretion.  But  here,  again, 
the  discretion  would  not  be  quite  uncontrolled.  It 
would  be  Inmnd  so  to  act,  as  to  conform  to  those  very 
fundamental  Principles  of  the  Church  to  which  the 
Apostles  themselves  conformed  ; and,  of  course,  auy 
precedent  which  wax  created  by  this  practice,  would  be 
first  tried  by  this  standard,  before  it  was  acknowledged 
us  such.  We  examine  its  conformity  with  those  Prin- 
ciples at  the  time,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
practice  was  then  right ; we  should  further  calculate  on 
its  conformity  under  all  the  difference  of  circumstances 
between  the  then  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
Church,  before  we  admitted  it  as  a lawful  precedent. 

Accordingly,  if  these  Expositions  (whether  Cate-  These  ought 
chisms,  Homilies,  or  Creeds)  claimed  any  other  autho-  tortaisolely 
rity  than  that  of  an  Exposition  of  Scripture,  and  a mode  “J^P***11* 
of  Dispensing  the  Word,  a due  sense  of  the  Spiritual 
character  of  the  Church  would  furnish  an  infallible 
check.  It  would  be,  obviously,  incompatible  with  this 
view  to  allow  any  Doctrine  to  proceed  from  Human 
authority.  Supposing  the  Doctrine  to  be  true,  still,  this 
does  not  alter  the  view  of  it;  the  appointed  character- 
istic of  the  New  Church  is,  that  its  government  is 
Spiritual.  Unlike  the  former  Church,  it  issues  its 
Revelations  through  no  succession  of  Mediators,  Law- 
givers, Judges,  Prophets,  or  Kings.  Its  only  medium 
is  the  Record  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  only  authority  of  the 
Church's  Doctrines  is  Scripture. 

Nor  should  we  too  hastily  determine,  as  many  are 
apt  to  do,  that  discredit  would  attach  to  the  Divine 
b%2 
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character  of  our  Religion,  if  it  appeared,  in  any  one 
instance,  to  have  been  generally  corrupted  so  near  its 
source.  Even  if  it  were  (bund  to  be  so,  this  would 
not  affect  its  claim  to  a Divine  origin,  much  less  oblige 
us  to  imitate  the  corruption.  In  mere  Human  institu- 
tions it  may  imply  want  of  wisdom  and  foresight  in  the 
Founder,  that  his  work  should  soon  have  degenerated, 
and  iu  object  be  defeated;  but  this  reasoning  is  not 
applicable  to  the  Divine  appointments,  at  least  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  more  than  to 
any  oilier  of  these  appointments.  The  same  difficulty 
meets  u*  in  the  History  of  the  progressive  corruption  of 
the  Human  race  ; in  the  bacludidings  of  God's  chosen 
People,  the  Jews;  and  it  is  what  we  have  reason  to 
look  for  even  in  the  last  dispensation  itself,  from  the 
Prophetic  warning  of  its  Inspired  founders.  It  is  that 
which  resolves  itself  into  the  inexplicable  question  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  Evil.  The  general  corruption 
of  the  Christian  world,  at  any  past  period,  ought  to  be 
considered  rather  as  a presumption  that  the  Church  is 
assisted  by  God ; and  this  the  more,  the  earlier  such 
corruption  occurred.  It  is  so  for  this  reason.  When 
the  old  world  first  began  to  corrupt  Religion,  we  know 
that  men  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  error.  When 
the  Jews  began  to  disobey  the  Law  and  to  practise 
Idolatry,  we  see  plainly  from  their  History  that  the  like 
fate  would  have  befallen  them.  And  why  did  it  not  ? 
Because  God  continually  interposed.  What,  then,  but  a 
corresponding,  though  insensible.  Divine  guardianship 
can  account  for  what  lias  taken  place  in  the  Church  of 
Christ — Reformation?  That  it  should  have  occurred 
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otherwise,  is  contrary  to  all  that  has  ever  happened, 
according  to  the  Religious  History  of  Mankind  in  every 
Age. 

II.  To  the  Rulers  of  the  Church,  viewed  in  its 
Sacramental  character,  as  the  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  medium  of  Divine  Grace,  a discretion- 
ary power  was  likewise  left,  and  likewise  subject  to  a 
limitation  which  could  never  be  fairly  misunderstood. 
For  the  attainment  of  this  object,  certain  Forms  and 
Ceremonies  were  requisite  ; in  which  Christians,  as  such, 
join,  and  through  which,  an  members  of  a Community, 
Grace  was  to  be  imparted.  To  Christians,  as  a Society, 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit  was  made;  and,  accord- 
ingly, to  them,  as  a Society,  it  was  to  be  conveyed.  The 
Apostles  had  begun  and  established  precedents,  which, 
of  course,  would  be  naturally  adopted  by  their  Unin- 
spired Successors.  But  still,  as  these  were  only  the 
formal  means  of  Grace,  and  not  the  blessing  itself,  it 
was  equally  to  be  expected  that  the  Church  should 
assume  a discretionary  power,  whenever  the  means 
established  became  impracticable  or  clearly  unsuitable, 
and  either  substitute  others  or  even  altogether  abolish 
such  as  existed.  At  the  same  time,  so  great  a license 
would  leave  the  Church  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
caprice  of  Mankind,  and  it  was  accordingly  quite  neces- 
sary that  the  boundary  of  its  liberty  should  be  strongly 
marked.  The  obvious  line  is  this.  The  appointments 
made  by  the  Apostles  had  a twofold  object,  some  were 
designed  to  convey  extraordinary  gifts,  some  ordinary. 
Whatever  form  was  instituted  by  them  for  conveying 
extraordinary  gifts,  was  evidently  not  to  be  continued 
by  the  Uninspired  Church  ; at  least  not  with  the  original 
purpose  in  view.  As  to  the  other  appointments,  it 
might  seem  at  first  that  the  Apostolical  precedents  were 
literally  binding  on  all  Ages ; but  this  cannot  have 
been  intended,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  greater 


portion  of  the  Apostolical  practices  have  been  trans-  Age  of  the 
ruitted  to  us,  not  on  Apostolical  authority,  but  on  the  Aaowolicil 
authority  of  the  Uninspired  Church:  which  has  handed  v ********* 
them  down  with  an  uncertain  mixture  of  its  own 
appointments.  How  are  we  to  know  the  enactments  Aro" 
of  the  Inspired  Rulers  from  those  of  the  Uninspired? 
and,  if  there  be  no  certain  clue,  we  must  either  bring  ‘ 
down  the  authority  of  Apostolical  Usage  to  that  of  the  557^ 
Uninspired  Church,  or  raise  that  of  the  Uninspired 
Church  to  that  of  the  Apostolical.  Now  the  latter  ia, 
doubtless,  what  was,  to  a certain  extent,  intended  by 
the  Apostles  themselves,  as  will  appear  from  a line  of 
distinction  by  which  they  have  carefully  partitioned  oft* 
such  of  their  appointments  as  are  designed  to  be  per 
petual,  from  such  as  are  left  to  share  the  possibility  of 
change  with  the  institutions  of  Uninspired  Wisdom.  If, 
then,  we  look  to  the  account  of  the  Christian  usages 
contained  in  Scripture,  nothing  can  be  more  unques- 
tionable, than  that  while  some  are  specified,  others  are 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  not  even  left  so  as  to  make 
us  imagine  that  those  mentioned  may  be  all ; but,  while 
some  are  noted  specifically,  the  establishment  of  othern 
is  implied,  without  the  particular  mode  of  observance 
being  given.  Thus  vre  are  equally  sure  from  Scripture, 
that  Christian  Ministers  were  ordained  by  a certain 
Form,  and  that  Christians  assembled  in  Prayer;  but 
while  the  precise  process  of  laying  cm  of  hands  ia  men- 
tioned in  the  former  institution,  no  account  is  given  of 
the  precise  method  of  Church  Service,  or  even  of  any 
regular  forms  of  Prayer,  beyond  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Even  the  Record  of  the  Ordination  Service  itself  admits 
of  the  same  distinction.  It  is  quite  as  certain  that 
some  Prayer  was  used,  as  that  some  outward  Form 
accompanied  the  Prayer;  but  the  form  is  specified,  the 
Prayer  left  unrecorded.  What,  now,  is  the  obvious 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Dispenser’s  meaning  in  this 
mode  of  Record?  Clearly  it  is,  that  the  Apostles 
regulated  under  His  guidance  the  Forms  and  Practices 
of  the  Church,  so  as  was  best  calculated  to  convey 
Grace  to  the  Church  at  that  time.  At  the  same  time, 
part  of  its  institutions  were  of  a nature,  which,  although 
formal,  would  never  require  a change ; and  these  there- 
fore were  left  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  to  mark  the 
distinction  of  Character.  The  others  were  not,  indeed, 
to  be  capriciously  abandoned,  not  at  all,  except  when 
there  should  be  manifest  cause  for  so  doing ; but  as 
such  a case  was  supposable,  these  were  left  to  mingle 
with  the  Uninspired  precedents,  the  claims  of  which,  as 
precedents,  would  be  increased  by  this  uncertain  admix- 
ture, and  the  anthority  of  the  whole  rendered  so  far 
binding,  and  so  far  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Church.  They  might  not  be  altered,  unless  sufficient 
grounds  should  appear ; but  the  settling  of  this  point 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Church  ; and  this  dis- 
cretion, again,  was  subject  to  the  check  above  described, 
as  arising  out  of  the  well-defined  characteristics  of  the 
Church.  Among  the  methods  of  Divine  Grace,  the 
Sacraments,  of  course,  are  distinguished  as  having  been 
the  appointment  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself.  As  far, 
however,  as  their  permanent  claim  extends,  in  common 
with  that  of  other  institutions,  to  be  celebrated  accord- 
ing, to  all  the  form  found  in  Scripture,  the  foregoing 
general  remark  is  sufficient.  It  will  he  time  enough 
to  enter  into  a fuller  description  of  thiB  particular 
branch  of  inquiry,  when  we  arrive  at  it  in  the  detail 
of  the  Practices  of  the  Primitive  Church ; for  the  better 
estimate  of  which,  this  previous  view  has  been  taken. 
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How  far  the  design  of  the  Church's  Inspired  Founders 

teas  preserved  and  Jollouxd  i tp  by  the  First  Uninspired 

Churches , or  their  Rulers. 

Of  the  three  leading  questions,  whereby  it  was  pro- 
posed to  elicit  a view  of  the  Primitive  Church,  two  have 
been  briefly,  but,  perhaps,  sufficiently  discussed.  We 
have  now  seen,  first,  what  parts  of  the  Apostles’  Minis- 
try were  intended  for  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  and 
next,  what  parts  were  intended  tor  its  preservation  and 
application . The  third  inquiry  remains.  How  far  was 
the  design  of  the  Church’s  Inspired  Founders  preserved 
and  followed  up  by  the  first  Uninspired  Churches  or 
their  Rulers? 

As  this  can  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  a detail 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Primitive  Church,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  those  proceedings  are  known  to  us  ; little  more 
will  be  requisite  in  most  instances,  than  to  observe  such 
an  arrangement  of  these  Historical  facts,  as  shall  con- 
nect them  with  the  general  view  to  which  they  refer. 
This  arrangement  will  be  formed  in  reference  to  the 
view  already  taken  of  the  character  of  the  Church  and 
its  several  Offices ; so  as  that  each  point  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  necessary  for  our  purpose,  may  be  brought  under 
one  of  these  four  heads. 

I.  How  the  First  Uninspired  Church  fulfilled  its 
office  of  preserving  and  attesting  the  Sacred  Record. 

II.  How  the  First  Uninspired  Church  fulfilled  its 
office  of  dispensing  the  Truths  contained  in  this  Sacred 
Record. 

III.  How  the  First  Uninspired  Church  fulfilled  its 
office  of  conveying  Divine  Grace. 

IV.  How  far  its  Discipline,  or  method  of  self-preser- 
vation, was  conformable  to  the  design  of  its  Inspired 
Founders. 


I.  Hoto  the  First  Uninspired  Church  fulfilled  its  office  of 
PRESERVING  OTld  ATT18TINO  the  Sacred  ReCOrd. 

Present-  One  of  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  uses  of  the 
non  of  the  Church  was,  that  it  was  designed  to  be  to  the  Sacred 
Record,  what  an  Inspired  Order  of  Ministers  had  been  to 
the  unrecorded  Revelation.  Revelation  was  withdrawn 
and  Scripture  left  in  ita  room.  As  Revelation  had  been 
secured  against  misrepresentation  or  curtailment,  by 
Divine  suggestion  and  correction,  and  also  attested  to 
be  Divine  by  Signs,  wonders,  and  spiritual  gifts  ; so,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Church,  we  see  a correspond- 
ing provision  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  also  for  a perpetual  testimony  to  their  authen- 
ticity. Among  the  means  whereby  this  was  effected,  the 
principal  have  been  ; 


1.  The  Public  Reading  of  the  Scriptures.  A**  of  tk« 

Apovtolkal 

It  is  not  to  the  utility  of  this  practice  as  a mode  of  Father*, 
promulgating  the  Divine  Truths  of  the  Gospel,  that  we 
are  now  alluding;  but  to  its  effect  in  preventing  the  fraH1 
loss  or  corruption  of  the  Sacred  Record  itself,  in  any,  or  D- 
in  all  Societies  of  Christians  ; and  also  in  keeping  up  100* 
a perpetual  testimony  to  ita  Divine  authority,  of  which  *** 
evidence  the  Church  was  the  especial  and  appointed  ””j.c 
vehicle.  The  value  of  the  practice,  in  this  point  of  view, 
can  only  be  justly  estimated  by  recollecting,  how  much  it*  vaK* 
more  difficult  it  was  to  keep  up  a chain  of  evidence  to 
the  identity  of  a Record  such  os  this,  (in  which  the 
smallest  doubt  was  likely  to  vitiate  the  claim  of  the 
whole,)  before  Reading  was  common ; and  still  more, 
before  the  Art  of  Printing  was  invented.  The  language 
of  Scripture  continually  sounding  in  the  ears  of  Chris- 
tians of  all  classes,  would  leave  no  interval  for  the  in- 
troduction of  false  Records.  The  Church  would  thus 
keep  up  a familiarity  with  its  Divine  guide,  which  might 
be  compared  to  that  which  Holy  Men  of  old,  probably, 
acquired  with  any  particulai  mode  of  Divine  communi- 
cation from  the  frequency  of  their  Revelations.  They 
learned  to  know  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God,  and  could 
not  be  imposed  on  by  a lying  Spirit.  And  so,  doubt- 
less, it  was  intended,  that  the  written  word  of  God 
should  be  made  continually  to  speak  to  His  Church,  in 
order  that  His  Church  never  may  be  subject  to  delu- 
sion from  the  cunning  devices  of  impostors. 

That  the  Primitive  Church  contemplated  this  purpose, 
in  its  careful  observance  of  the  usage,  need  not  be  made 
a question.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  its  main  object 
w'as  the  instruction  thereby  afforded.  But,  granting 
this  to  be  so,  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  of  the 
Christian  practices,  was  it  requisite  that  the  whole  or  the 
main  design  of  the  Church’s  Divine  Ruler  should  have 
been  comprehended  by  His  obedient  Ministers;  The 
Apostles  themselves,  perhaps,  saw  not  the  full  operation 
and  progressive  results  of  their  own  plans  ; and  we,  at 
this  moment,  may  be  cherishing  among  the  rites  and 
ordinances  of  Christianity  some,  the  full  effect  of  which 
it  may  be  reserved  to  future  times,  to  a period  beyond 
this  world,  to  develope.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  how 
far  we  are  living  by  Faith  and  not  by  Sight. 

As  far  back  as  we  can  trace  any  accounts,  incidental  Early 
or  direct,  of  the  Service  of  the  Primitive  Church,  the 
Public  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  recognised.  Even  jt  U*M,° 
the  minute  arrangement  of  particular  portions  for  par- 
ticular seasons  was  observed.  Chrysostom*  calls  it 


• Horn.  47. 
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History.  “ the  usage  of  the  Fathers and  some  slight  variations 
in  the  mode  of  following  up  this  usage  are  known 
to  us.  As,  for  instance,  that  fbr  the  first  400  years, 
the  Romish  Church  confined  itself  to  the  Public 
Reading  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Old.*  That  in  doing  this,  too,  something  more  was  felt 
than  a desire  fbr  instruction, — some  respect  and  venera- 
tion, in  short,  for  the  deposit  intrusted  to  their  care. 
An  anxious  wish  to  attach  to  its  preservation  every 
solemn  circumstance,  may  be  inferred  from  the  custom 
which  long  generally  prevailed,  of  rising  when  the  Gos- 
pel was  read  ;t  and  also  from  the  words  with  which  its 
reading  was  prefaced,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  It  de- 
noted a feeling  that  Scripture  was  the  appointed  substi- 
tute for  what  had  in  times  past  taken  place ; **  God 
speaking  in  divers  manners,"  and  a scrupulous  respect 
for  it,  as  for  the  new  Shechinah. 

, 1 The  object  of  this  custom  would  obviously  have  been 
of  the  Scrip-  defeated,  had  the  Scriptures  been  read  in  a tongue  un- 
ur**'  known  to  the  congregation.  Without  any  direct  testi- 
mony therefore  to  this  point,  we  should  naturally  take  it 
for  granted,  that  the  word  of  God  was  read  in  a lan- 
guage " underhanded  of  the  people."  Rut,  it  is  clearly 
ascertained,  that  for  the  convenience  of  those  Churches 
wherein  the  original  of  the  Scriptures  was  unintelligible. 
Translations  were  early  made  and  used  ns  early, 
perhaps,  as  the  close  of  the  1st  century  ; and  what  is, 
perhaps,  no  less  conclusive  than  direct  testimony,  is 
the  inference  to  be  deduced  from  the  language  ot  the 
Apostolical  Fathers  in  their Epistles  to  different  Churches. 
In  these,  the  writers  are  addressing  themselves  to  each 
Church  as  a Body,  and  appealing  continually  to  the 
words  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  as  to  documents  with 
which  those  addressed  are  supposed  to  be  familiar.  As 
the  greater  portion  of  every  Church,  however,  cannot 
be  imagined,  at  that  time  certainly,  to  have  had  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  hands,  or  even  to  have  learned 
to  read,  this  habitual  familiarity  with  its  texts  could  only 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Public  Reading  of  them.§ 
In  support  of  what  is  alleged,  w«  may  refer,  fbr  in- 
stance, to  Clement’s  Pint  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,^ 
wherein  lie  introduces  a quotation  from  St.  Luke’s  Gw- 
pel,  with  **  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how 
ne  said.  ' wo  to  that  man  by  whom  offences  come, 
&c.’"  So,  too,  Polycnrp  to  the  Philippian*, % u Remem- 
bering what  the  Lord  taught  us  w hich  is  followed  by 


* Strabo,  d*  Mrb.  Ecei.  e.  12,  cited  by  Siillingfleet,  in  hu  Orig. 
Britan  ch.  iv. 

| Constitutions,  lib.  xi.  c.  57.  See  also  Chrysostom,  //on*.  1,  in 
Mf.tth  Sozonirn  (lib.  vii.  e.  19)  notices  it  as  a peculiarity  of  the 
Alexandrian  Church,  that  the  Bishop  did  not  conform  to  litis  custom. 
St  Jeront  records  a custom  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  of  ushering  in 
the  Gospel  with  lighted  candle*.  Cave,  however,  doubts  the  Primi- 
tive antiquity  of  this  practice;  and  there  is  certaiuly  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  universal.  See  Bingham's  Beet.  Anltg.  book  xiv. 
ch.  iii.  sec.  2. 

\ See  the  ancient  testimonies  named  in  Bingham's  Beet.  Anlig. 
book  xlii.  ch.  iv.  Ju*lin  Martyr  is  the  eariicd,  see  Apotog.  si. 

& It  appears  from  Kutebius,  that  in  the  Age  of  Constantine  there 
was  a custom  established,  o ( leaving  in  each  Church  one  or  more 
copit*  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  those  who  could  read,  aad  who  mi* lit 
wish  tu  refer  to  it.  The  Emperor  himself  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  thrm,  (see  huiebius,  r it.  Constant,  lib.  ir.  c.  17.) 
There  is  extant  a distich  of  Paulinut,  which  was  written  by  him  on  the 
walls  of  the  Setreiariwm  of  the  Church  of  Nolo,  in  allusion  to  this 
custom : 

fj  jurm  Mitcfa  Intel  meditandi  in  Lege  vo {units* 
the  paler  it  resident  saeris  intendere  Zibets 
„ Paulin.  Bp,  xii.  ad  Sever  tan. 

N Ch.  alt*.  % ch.^ 
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another  exact  citation  from  Si.  Luke’s  Gospel : but  this  is.  Age  of  the 
indeed,  the  tone  and  spirit  which  pervades  the  writings  Apoetohcal 
of  the  Apostolical  Fathers.  Fathers. 

2.  In  this  very  custom  of  quoting  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture  in  all  their  writings,  we  may  perceive  another 
mode  in  which  the  Church  and  its  Rulers  became  the 
vehicle  of  evidence  to  the  Sacred  Record,  and  the 
means  of  preserving  it  pure.  When  Clement  or  Igna- 
tius cite  a passage  of  St.  Luke  or  St.  Paul  as  inspired, 
the  citation  serves  at  once  the  purpose  of  preserving  to  By  Ciu- 
Posterity  their  testimony  to  the  Inspired  character  of  the 
writings,  and  of  enabling  us  to  identify  those  writings 
with  such  as  have  been  transmitted  to  us  as  Scripture. 

In  no  respect  is  the  testimonial  office  of  the  Church  more 
apparent  than  in  this.  During  a period  of  nearly  1800 
years,  the  Church  of  one  Age  has  been  thus  passing  on 
the  memorial  of  its  own  conviction  and  satisfaction  to 
another.  Like  a chain  ofhcralds  stationed  over  a wide 
extent  of  country  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  some 
great  and  urgent  tidings  ; one  generation  has  written, 
what  may  be  culled,  the  telegraph  of  ita  own  conviction 
to  the  next ; and  thus  it  has  passed  on  even  unto  Us.  Let 
no  one,  therefore,  blame  the  zeal  which  incites  numbers 
still  to  tread  the  same  ground  with  their  predecessors  ; to 
write  on  the  same  topics  on  which  they  have  written,  or 
even  without  the  design  of  superseding  their  labours,  or 
the  ambition  of  rivalling  them,  lie  who  has  left  to  the 
w orld  a statement  of  his  belief  in  any  Gospel  Truth,  and 
the  authenticity  of  the  Record  which  preserves  it,  if  his 
writings  but  remain  to  another  generation,  will  have 
borne  a part  in  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  that 
great  Society  to  which  he  belongs.  His  writings  will 
have  served  to  swell  the  voice,  that  speaks  out,  accord- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  Providence,  from  one  station 
of  Time  unto  another ; and  which  must  continue  to  be 
heard  till  Time  shall  be  uo  more. 


Out  of  those  writings  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers 
which  are  commonly  selected  as  genuine,  the  following 
quotations  from,  and  allusions  to,  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  may  serve  to  show  in  whut  way  those  writ- 
ings attest  the  genuineness  of  our  Cation ; and  a reference 
to  the  context  in  each  instance,  will  enublc  us  further  to 
judge  how  far  these  Fathers  applied  the  Scriptures,  ac- 
cording to  what  we  consider  to  be  their  true  import  and 
intent. 


§ A selection  of  quotations  from,  and  allusions  to,  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  found  in 
the  genuine  remains  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers. • 

CLEMENT. 

First  F.pistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Chap.  xiii.  “ Remembering  the  words  of  the  Lord  Citation*  by 
Jesus,  which  He  spake  concerning  equityt  and  long-suf-  Clement, 
fering,  saying.  Be  ye  merciful,  and  ye  aha!)  obtain 
mercy  : forgive,  and  yo  shall  be  forgiven  : as  ye  do,  so 
shall  it  lie  done  unto  you ; as  ye  give,  so  shall  it  be 
given  unto  you  : as  ye  judge,  so  shall  ye  be  judged  : as 
ye  are  kind  to  others,  so  shall  God  be  kind  to  jou  : with 
what  measure  ye  mete,  with  the  same  shall  it  be  nica- 

• These  passage*  are  given  from  Archbishop  Wake**  verxioo,  and 
where* er  il  fails  to  give  the  full  seat*  of  the  original,  the  deualion  is 
noticed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

t ’K-rn. »!,!««,  meekness,  forbearance,  mere*.  Kren  'Lnmnevrn  wa* 
to  applied,  as  in  2 Cormtk.  ch.  Lx.  v.  9,  ’H  &k*m*»*  mirem  pitu  1 U 
vi*  **»*•-  In  Matt.  ch.  i.  v.  19,  h i irif  merit  )>■«>*;  <£»,  should 
be  rendered,  Joseph,  her  hatband,  bring  a mild  or  aiercitui  man. 
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History,  sured  to  you  again.”  Compare  Matthew,  ch.  vii.  v.  6, 
and  Luke,  ch.  vi.  v.  36—38. 

From 

a.  d.  Chap,  xxxvi.  " This  is  the  way,  beloved,  in  which 
100.  we  may  find  our  Saviour,  even  Jesus  Christ,  the  High 
Priest  of  all  our  offerings.  By  Him  would  God  have 
167.  us  to  taste  the  Knowledge  of  Immortality,  who  being 
the  brightness  of  HU  glory,*  is  by  so  much  greater  than 
the  Angels,  as  He  has  by  inheritance  obtained  a more 
excellent  name  than  they.  For  so  it  is  written.  Who 
inaketh  His  Angels  Spirits,  and  HU  Ministers  a flame 
of  fire.  But  to  His  Son.t  thus  saith  the  Lord : Thou 
art  My  Son,  to-day  have  1 begotten  Thee.  Ask  of  me, 
and  I will  give  Thee  the  heathen  for  Thine  inheritance, 
and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  Thy  possession. 
And,  again,  He  saith  unto  Him : Sit  Thou  on  My  right 
hand,  until  I make  Thine  enemies  Thy  footstool.”  Com- 
pare Hebrew*,  ch.  i.  v.  3 — 13. 

Chap,  xxxvii.  “ Let  us  for  example  take  our  body  ; 
the  head  without  the  feet  is  nothing,  neither  the  feet 
without  the  head.  And  even  the  smallest  members  of 
our  body  are  yet  both  necessary  and  useful  to  the  whole 
body.  But  all  conspire  together,  aud  are  subject  to 
one  common  use,}  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
whole  body.”  Compare  St.  Paul’s  1st  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthian s,  ch.  xii.  v.  1 2 — 26. 

Chap.  xlvi.  " Remember  the  words  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  how  He  said.  Wo  to  that  Man  by  whom  offences 
come  !$  It  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  never  been 
born,  than  that  he  should  have  offended  one  of  My 
elect.  It  were  better  for  him  that  a milUtone  should 
be  tied  about  his  neck,  and  he  should  be  cast  into  the 
sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  My  little  ones/ 
Compare  Mutthew,  ch.  xviii.  v.  6;  Mark,  ch.  ix.  v.  42  ; 
Luke,  ch.  xvii.  v.  1,  2. 

Chap,  xlvii.  “ Take  the  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul 
the  Apostle  into  your  hands.  What  was  it  that  he  wrote 
to  you  at  his  first  preaching  the  Gospel  among  you  ?fl 
Verily,  he  did  by  the  Spirit  admonish  you,  concerning 
himself  and  Cephas,  and  Apollos,  because  that  even 
then  yc  ‘had  begun  to  fall  into  parties  and  factions 
among  yourselves.”  Compare  St.  Paul's  1st  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  especially  ch.  i.  v.  11,  12. 

Chap.  xlvi.  44  Why  do  we  rend  and  tear  in  pieces 
tile  members  of  Christ ; and  raise  seditions  against  our 
own  body  ? — Are  we  come  to  such  a height  of  mad- 
ness, as  to  forget  that  we  are  members  one  of  another.” 
Compare  St  Paul’s  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
ch.  xii.  v.  27,  &c. 

Chap.  xlix.  44  Charity  covers  the  ^ multitude  of 
sins : Charity  endures  all  things,  is  long-suffering  in  all 


• ' Av+oymtfi*  ri«  fUymX*€Vin%  mrrw,  “ the  brightness  0 1 hl9  Ma- 
jesty the  word  fu  ymX~*vnn  occurring  in  the  same  verse,  *u  very 
naturally  substituted  by  one  quoting,  as  Clement  probably  did,  from 
memory.  See  v.  3. 

* 'Ewi  it  rm  ny  mtrtS,  M in  reference  to  His  Son.” 

1 *T *temyi  p.i  t'n  t*  tXrt, " all  practise  submission, 

that  they  may  be  preserved  as  a whole." 

6 The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  not  in  the  original. 

||  ’&  bfx*  f"  tinyytXU*.  Confer  Philipp,  ch.  ir.  r,  15,  Often 
2*  *«i  ipuSt  t.Airrir*,  in  it  hfx,*  r»*  i imyytXi*v,  trt  IptAi  iri 
**«<5»*'*<  fui  inmXmm  lasnwtnrtr.  *.  r.  A.  Ecclesiastical 

writers  use  the  phrase  in  the  same  sense. 

5 The  article  is  waatiog,  as  is  the  rue  in  the  original  expression 
of  St.  Peter,  from  whom  it  was,  doubtless,  borrowed. 


things.  There  is  nothing  base  and  sordid  • in  Charity.  Age  of  0*e 
Charity  lifts  not  itself  up  above  others  ; admits  of  no  Apostolical 
divisions ; is  not  seditious;  but  does  all  things  in  v _tllc”'  v 
peace  and  concord.  By  Charity  were  oil  the  elect  of 
God  made  perfect.”!  Compare  St.  Paul's  1st  Epistle  Aro” 
to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  xiii.  ▼.  7,  Ac. 

IGNATIUS.  167. 

Epistle  to  the  Ephesian* , ch.  xii.  44  You  arc  the  By  Ignatius, 
companions  of  Paul  in  the  Mysteries}  of  the  Gospel, 
the  holy,  the  martyr,  the  deservedly  most  happy  Paul, 
who  throughout  all  his  Epistle  makes  mention  of  you 
in  Christ  Jesus.''  Compare  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesian*, 
especially  ch.  iii.  v.  3 — 9. 

Same  Epistle,  ch.  xviii.  “ The  doctrine  of  the  Cross 
is  a scandal  § to  unbelievers,  but  to  us  is  salvation 
and  life  eternal.  Where  is  the  wise  man?  Where  is 
the  disputer?||  Where  is  the  boasting  of  those  who  are 
called  wise  ?”  Compare  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians , 
ch.  i.  v.  16—31. 

Epistle  to  the  Magnesian*,  ch.  x.  44  Lay  aside 
therefore  the  old,  and  sour,  and  evil  leaven,  and  be  ye 
changed  into  the  new  leaven,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.” 

Compare  St.  Paul's  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian t,  ch.  v. 
v.  7,  8. 

Smyrrueans , ch.  i.  “ Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
truly  was  of  the  race  of  David  according  to  the  flesh, 
but  the  Son  of  God  according  to  the  will  and  power  of 
God.”  Compare  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ch.  i.  v.  3,  4. 

Epistle  to  Polycarp,  ch.  v.  44  Exhort  my  brethren, 
that  they  love  their  wives,  even  as  the  Lord  the  Church.” 

Compare  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians , ch.  v. 

V.  25. 

POLYCARP. 

Epistle  to  the  Philippian*. 

Chap.  iii.  4‘  Paul,  who  being  himself  in  person  By  Poly- 
with  those  who  then  lived,^  did  with  all  exactness  and 
soundness  teach  the  word  of  Truth,  and  being  gone  from 
you,  wrote  an  Epistle *•  to  you;  into  which,  if  you 

• 0*S»  l»  iywvy  u Pumpout"  would 

Karo  expressed  lb*  meaning  of  imtmortt  more  exactly.  Aristotle,  in 
bis  Elkin,  makes  feww/s  the  cxcru  of  «i ymXmrfiwun,  see  lib.  ii. 
e.  7,  and  lib.  iv.  c.  2,  'O  Ciimwh.  *■**'  «•«;«  r«  hr  »**xUnu, 
xurtfCAXXu,  If  yAf  rtv,  vw*  vtXXA  ami.tr »«,  »«J 

Xuftwpinirmj  w*fi  ftiXjf.  Ol#*  Ifattrrat  yufux*§  lrr»i  Clement, 
doubtless,  intended  to  express  St.  Paul's  n iyAm  to  n»vipMfa<  »i 

♦ ’ErtXitZh w«f,  44  hire  been  made  perfect." 

} I vppieot,  persons  initiated  in  the  same  Mysteries.  It  is  an 
allusion  to  the  Apostle's  language,  concerning  the  call  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  he  speaks  of  as  44  the  mystery  which  »u  kept  secret 
since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest."  See  more  espe- 
cially Ephes.  ch.  iii.  v.  3 — 9. 

$ 44  A stumbling  block." 

jl  “ the  profound  inquirer.” 

% '£*  ipi f omitted  ; 44  those  of  you  who  then  lived"  would  base 
expressed  it. 

**  'Enmle.  Lardoer  understands  him  to  speak  of  the  Epistle* 
to  the  Theuabmions,  as  well  as  that  to  the  PAilioptani,  (see  CrexbbiJ. 
vol.  il.  p.  91,  92.)  Coielerius,  in  bis  note  on  tne  word,  cites  Euse- 
bios and  other  authorities,  to  show  that  the  word  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  plural  for  a single  Epistle.  This  is  partly  true.  The  plural 
of  |r«rr*A.*  may  be  so  used  as  not  to  imply  more  letters  than  one, 
but  not,  like  the  Latin  bier*,  to  express  one  letter.  The  translation 
therefore  is  not  quit*  correct.  It  should  be  M Paul,  Ac.  wrote  to  vow, 
and,  if  you  will  refer  to  what  be  wrote."  The  circumstance  of  Us 
being  on*  or  more  Epistles,  is  not  intended  to  be  expressed. 
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History,  look,  you  will  ho  able  to  edify  yourselves  in  the  faith, 
which  has  been  delivered  unto  you.1'  Compare  St. 

From  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippian*. 

k.  D. 

10O.  Chnp.  i.  44  Whom  God  hath  raised  up,  having 
loosed  the  pains  of  death. ” Compare  Act*,  eh.  i. 

167*  v.  24. 

Chap.  it.  “ Wherefore  girding  up  the  loins  of  your 
mind,*  nerve  the  Lord  with  fear.”  Compare  St.  Peter's 
1st  Epistle,  ch.  i.  v.  8. 

Ibid,  “ Remembring  what  the  Lord  has  taught  us, 
saying,  ' Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged  ;t  for- 
give, and  ye  shall  he  forgiven.'  Be  ye  merciful,  and 
ye  shall  obtain  mercy  for  ^ with  the  same  measure 
that  you  mete  withal,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 
And  again,  ‘ Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God.'  ” Compare  Luke,  ch.  Ti.  t.  10,  37  ; 
Matt.  ch.  v.  v.  3,  10 } ch.  vii.  v.  1. 

Chap.  iv.  “ The  love  of  money  ia  the  root  of  all 
evil. ft  Knowing  therefore,  that  as  we  brought  nothing 
into  the  world,  so  neither  may  we  carry  any  thing  out,'' 
&c.  Compare  St.  Paul's  1st  Epistle  to  Timothy , ch.  vi. 
r.  7,  10. 

Chap.  v.  “Every  such  lust^  warreth  against  the 
Spirit ; and  neither  fornicators,  nor  effeminate,  nor 
abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  shall  inherit  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  Compare  1st  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
ch.  ii.  v.  2,  and  1st  Corinthian s,  ch.  vi.  v.  9,  10. 

Chap.  vii.  44  We  must  all  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ,  and  shall  every  one  give  an  account 
of  himself.”  Compare  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Roman*, 
ch.  xiv.  v.  10,  12. 

Ibid. 44  Whosoever  does  not  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh,  he  is  antichrist.”  Compare  1st  St. 
John,  ch.  iv.  v.  3. 

Chap.  viii.  f*  Jesus  Christ,  who  His  ownself  bare 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree  ; who  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  His  month  ; but  suffered  all 
for  U8»  that  we  might  live  through  Him.”  Compare 
1st  Peter,  ch.  ii.  v.  22—24. 

Chap.  xi.  44  Keep  yourselves  from  all  evil.  For  he 
that  in  these  things  cannot  govern  himself,  how  shall 
he  be  able  to  prescribe  them**  to  another.  If  a Man 
does  not  keep  himself  from  covetousneas,  he  shall  be 
followed  with  Idolatry,  and  be  judged  as  if  he  were  a 


• **  Of  your  mind,*  not  in  the  original. 

t “I»*  io  order  that  ye  easy  not  be  judged. 

1 "lm  b.ir*irt,  in  ardor  that  ye  may  obtain  mercy. 

“ Por,"  not  in  the  original. 

ndswm  xnXtrSt,  “ all  diSealtiea.44  I’oly  carp  must  have  made 
the  quotation  with  that  expression  of  our  Saviour  m bis  otiod,  “ How 
hardly  shall  they  that  hare  riches  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 
“ It  •»  ratter  for  a cam«I  to  go  through  a needle's  eye,  than  for  a rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

•I  Hie*  IwiApiiu,  “ every  lust.'* 

••  Hoc,  " Una,”  the  rule,  namely,  whkh  follows,  “ If  a man  does 
not,”  Ate.  agreeably  to  our  lord’s  language,  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,”  How  r*n<l  thou  any  la  thy  brother.  Brother,  let  me  pull 
out  the  mote  that  it  in  thine  eye,  when  thou  thyself  betwldest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thuic  own  eye.”  Luke,  cb.  vi.  v.  42  -,  Matt.  ch.  rit. 
v.  4. 


Gentile.  But  who  of  you  are  ignorant  of  God  ? Do  Age  of  the 
we  not  know,  that  4 the  Saints  shall  judge  the  world,'  Apostolical 
as  Paul  teaches?  But  I have  neither  perceived  nor  v 
heard  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  you,  ainoug  whom  the 
blessed  Paul  laboured,  and  who  are  named  in  the  be-  n>m 
ginning  of  that  Epistle ; for  he  glories  of  you,  in  all  the 
Churches  who  then  only  knew  God.”  Compare  St.  to  ’ 
Paul's  1st  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians , ch.  v.  v.  22  ; J57 

Ephesians,  ch.  v.  v.  b ; Colossians , ch.  ii.  v.  5 ; 1st 
Corinthians,  ch.  vi.  v.  2 ; Philippian*,  ch.  i. 

Chap.  xii.  44  I trust  that  ye  are  well  exercised  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  nothing  is  hid  from  you  ;* 
but  at  present,  it  is  not  granted  unto  me  to  practise 
that  which  is  written.t  4 Be  angry  and  sin  not;'  and, 
again,  4 Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.'  ” 

Compare  Ephesians,  ch.  iv.  v.  26. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some,  that  although,  in  most  These  ciu- 
of  these  and  the  like  instances,  the  citations  are  suffici-  tj0"  »«“•* 
ently  correct  to  preclude  all  doubt  of  their  being  taken 
from  the  very  parts  of  Scripture  to  which  they  are  prrci^" 
assigned  ; yet.  that  in  a few,  the  meaning,  and  not  the  word*  of 
exact  words,  is  given:  and,  again,  that  quotations  are  Scriptur*. 
made,  which  it  is  difficult  to  accommodate  to  any  part 
of  the  Canon.  This  is  noticed,  because  it  is  some- 
times urged  as  detracting  from  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers,  in  the  present  application  of  their  writings 
There  is,  in  truth,  however,  something  highly  natural  iu 
this  inaccurate  mode  of  quotation  used  by  the  Aposto- 
lical Fathers.  They  were,  it  should  be  remembered.  Reason  for 
instructed,  not  from  Scripture,  not  Ccom  a Record,  but  the  dtfler- 
from  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  The  eac*- 
very  words  in  which  they  first  heard  many  of  the  Gospel 
Truths,  which  they  afterwards  impressed  on  their  congre- 
gations, must,  beyond  a doubt,  have  been  in  many  in- 
stances different  from  the  expression  of  the  Record.  To 
them,  accordingly,  these  would  be  most  natural,  and 
would  often,  in  the  earnestness  of  their  exhortation,  be 


• (El  nihil  vat  fast ) The  translator  seems  to  have  read  latere. 
f The  sentence,  a*  it  alanda  in  tbc  original,  ia  obscure.  Mb 
mutrm  non  rower mum  rtf,  modo,  teem*  rather  to  refer  to  the  assiduous 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  be  had  been  recommending  m tbc 
word*  immediately  preceding.  Ut  hit  Scnptunt  dictum  eat,  begins 
another  period,  and  tu«  quotations  denoted  are  those  which  follow, 14  Be 
ye  angry  and  sin  not ; let  oot  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath  " This 
passage  so  arranged,  (and  it  ii  the  moat  natural  arrangement,)  proves 
two  things : lit,  that  the  New  Testament  was  appealed  to  as  Scnplmre, 
as  a Written  Record,  by  Polycarp  ; 2ndlv,  that  it  comprehended 
already,  beyond  tha  sacred  narratives,  at  least  the  EpxttU  to  the 
Efihmamt  For,  although  it  may  be  said  that  the  former  part  of  the 
quotation,  “Be  ye  angry'  aud  sin  not,"  may  have  been  cited  from  the 
Hook  of  Psalm*  immediately ; yet  the  other  word*  are  only  to  be 
found  ia  the  New  Testament ; and  being  there  coupled  with  the 
former,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  was  intended  as  a quo- 
tation from  the  same  passage.  Ignatius,  even,  makes  more  than  one 
apparent  allusion  to  a collection  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
c.  g.  Ep.  ad  Phtiad.  4 8,  “ Certain  perrons  declared  in  my  hearing, 
4 I believe  nothing  which  may  not  he  found  in  the  Ancient*  ; or  the 
Archive*. *)•  On  my  saying  14  It  i*  written  there,"  they  answered, 44  the 
point  is  proved.”  Again,  *n  the  same  Epistle, § 5,  we  read, 41  Fleeing  to 
the  Gospel  as  to  the  body  of  Christ,  anu  to  the  Apostles,  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  the  Church.  At  the  »a  i.e  time,  letui  respect  the  Prophets, 
for  theyaooouDced  to  Mankind,  that  we  were  to  bebeve  in  the  Gospel 
and  iu  Him,  and  to  expect  Him.”  Now  a*  the  writer  cvmIcdIIv  meant 
by  “ the  Prophets.”  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  (under  whick  deno- 
mination be  might  have  comprehended  all  the  Inspired  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,)  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  terms  44  Gos- 
pel,” and”  Apostles,”  is  44  the  Recorded  Gospel,”  aud  " the  »cn/isyf 
of  the  Apoetlea.’4 

• There  are  two  reading*,  hfy-uint  and  hgiwi. 
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inadvertently  adopted  in  preference  to  the  Scriptural 
language.  This  is  not  only  possible,  but  whnt,  under 
their  circumstances,  we  should  expect  to  take  place  : and 
there  is  therefore  no  occasion  for  attempting  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  either  by  supposing  any  portion  of  the 
Holy  Testament  to  have  perished  under  the  Church's 
keeping;  or  by  attributing  to  these  writers  the  habit 
of  occasionally  confounding  the  Uninspired  with  the 
Inspired  works  of  that  Age. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the 
Church  may  be  regarded  as  a Vehicle  for  preserving 
the  Record  of  Revelation,  and  also  for  attesting  it. 
The  collecting  the  several  Ins] tired  tcritings  into  one 
body.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  of  the  two 
distinct  kinds  of  writing  of  which  the  New  Testameut 
is  composed,  each  has  its  proper  use,  and  reference  to 
the  other.  The  narrative,  separated  from  the  Epistles, 
would  be  like  the  testimonial  character  of  an  Apostle 
disjoined  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Spirit.  The  History 
of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  scheme  required  an  exposition 
of  their  import ; and  this  exposition,  again,  would  have 
been  useless  without  the  History.  To  preserve,  there- 
fore, the  Record  of  Revelation  pure  and  perfect,  it  was 
necessary,  that,  although  composed  of  portions,  which 
could  only  be  gradually  collected  aud  pul  together,  it 
should  he  so  combined  and  so  preserved  as  One.  At 
what  time  this  collection  was  completed,  cannot  be 
certainly  ascertained,  although  there  is  every  reason  lo 
think  that  it  was  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  Ilud 
century  ; and.  consequently,  before  the  decease  of  all  the 
Apostolicul  Fathers.  That  it  was  begun,  even  before  the 
death  of  St.  John,  is  more  certainly  inferred ; and,  pro- 
bably, from  his  sanction  to  the  three  Gospel '*  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  and  the  uddition  of  his  own  lo  the 
number,  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  this  im- 
portant work.*  That  the  feeling  with  which  it  was 
undertaken  has  never  ceased  to  influence  all  the 
Church,  may,  perhaps,  be  not  unfairly  presumed  from 
the  scruple  which  still  exists,  against  publishing 
separately  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Revelation*  of  St.  John  is.  perhaps,  the  only  Book  that 
has  been  commonly  edited  apart ; and  the  peculiar 
character  of  that  work  may  sufficiently  account  for  its 
being  made  an  exception.  With  regard  to  the  rest,  it 
would,  doubtless,  somew  hat  offend  and  startle  Christians, 
to  see  the  Work*  of  St.  Puul,  or  St.  Luke,  or  St.  John, 
printed  and  circulated  apart  from  the  venerable  body 
of  Scriptures,  in  connection  witli  which  it  is  that  each 
is  most  valuable. 

Nor  is  this  view  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  that 
so  many  of  the  Manuscript  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment contain  only  the  Gospels,  or  the  Gospels  and  the 
Act*.  The  collection  of  the  whole  Volume  must  have 
been  gradual,  and  the  New  Testament  of  every  Church 
atone  period  imperfect, — in  the  earliest  times  containing 
generally  no  more  than  the  supposed  original  collection, 
that  of  the  Gospel*.  Now,  although  the  ancient  Cata- 
logues and  the  assertions  of  the  Fathers  prove,  that 
these  alone  did  not  constitute  the  Holy  Book  of  any 
Church  ; still,  the  original  imperfect  Testaments  would 
be  preserved,  and  the  Copiers  transcribe  them  sepa- 
rately from  the  portions  gradually  added  to  each.  It 
may,  too,  have  arisen  from  some  arrangement  respect- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Lessons,  with  a view  to  which  a 


■ See  the  last  note. 
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divided  copy  would  have  been  convenient.  Such  a con-  \ 
venience  appears,  certainly,  to  have  given  rise  to  those  / 
MSS.  which  are  called  Lectioriaries,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  containing  the  Scriptures  in  detached  v 
Lessons,  as  they  were  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  Public 
Services. 

But  if  this  has  been  the  prevailing  tone  of  feeling  in 
the  Church  of  all  Ages,  how  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that 
the  records  of  the  Church  should  leave  any  grounds  i 
for  the  disputes,  which  have  existed  among  later  Chris-  c 
tians,  concerning  the  extent  of  the  Canon  ? Granting  u 
that  the  labours  of  the  Learned  have  been  successful  in  p 
ejecting  many  spurious  writings  from  their  assumed  tj 
place  in  the  New  Testament,*  and  in  establishing  others  d 
the  claims  of  which  were  doubtful ; still,  does  not  this  c 
very  circumstance  denote  greater  carelessness  in  the  £ 
Primitive  Church,  Uian  our  view  supposes  ? 

Contradictory  statements  certainly  do  exist : and  yet 
the  general  tone  and  manner  in  which  all  these  state- 
ments arc  delivered,  (independently  of  any  explanation 
from  other  parts  of  the  same  author’s  writings.)  leave  a 
strong  impression  on  the  inquirer's  mind,  that  the  great 
Christian  body  was  originally  unanimous  in  its  deci- 
sion. Viewing  the  collected  evidence,  or  even  the 
separate  portions  of  it,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that 
the  authors  are,  for  the  most  part,  recording,  not  their 
individual  opinions  alone,  but  the  sense  and  voice  of 
Christians  generally.  This  leads  us  at  once  to  suspect, 
that  these  contradictions  are  apparent  and  not  real; 
and  requiring  only  a more  complete  view  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  in  order 
to  be  explained  and  reconciled. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  Historical  information,  re-  i 
course  must  be  had,  not  indeed  to  mere  conjecture,  but 
to  the  most  probable  opinion  which  can  be  founded  on 
the  nature  of  the  case. 


Whatever  test  was  originally  applied,  to  separate  the 
true  from  the  counterfeit  Scriptures,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  object  of  the  investigation,  viz. 
Whether  a work  claiming  to  be  Scripture  was,  or  was 
not.  Inspired.  Assuming  this,  then,  as  the  ultimate  aim 
of  all  the  inquiries  which  could  have  taken  place,  let  us 
consider  what  would  be  the  natural  gnd  necessury  steps 
by  which  men  would  advance  to  their  conclusion. 

A work  is  circulated,  as  the  production  of  St.  Paul 
or  St.  Barnabas.  Obviously,  the  first  question  would 
be.  Is  he  really  the  author?  It  is  immaterial  to  our 
argument  at  present,  by  what  process  of  proof  the  con- 
clusion might  be  gained,  — whether  by  tradition,  the 
characters  of  the  MSS.,t  or  any  combination  of  exter- 
nal and  internal  evidence.  According  as  it  was  found 
to  be  so  or  not,  the  work  would  thus  far  be  pronounced 
genuine  or  spurious. 

In  either  case,  the  inquiry  would  not  rest  here. 
Supposing  the  true  author  to  have  been  ascertained, 
before  an  infallible  authority  could  be  conceded  to 
his  work,  it  would  be  requisite  further  to  know  that 
he  was  Inspired  to  write  it.  Here,  then,  would  be  u new 
line  of  inquiry,  and  a new  conclusion  to  be  sought. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstance  of  the  work 
having  been  falsely  ascribed  to  St.  Puul  or  St.  Burna- 


• See  l-arifncr's  Gospr l ('rrMn/ity , or,  what  is  more  generally  ac- 
cessible, “ Jonet's  Script . Canon.’* 

t The  autograph  of  St.  Haul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  fee  in- 
stance, might  Karo  been  recognised  by  (he  peculiarity  alluded  to  in 
ch.  v{*  v.  11, 
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History,  bus,  would  be  uo  conclusive  evidence  against  its  Scrip- 
tural  character.  Its  author  might  accidentally,  or  even 
From  designedly,  have  remained  unknown  ; and  still,  if  satis* 
a.  d.  factory  evidence  could  be  obtained,  that  the  Apostles,  or 
1 other  competent*  judges,  had  pronounced  it  Inspired, 
*°  its  Scriptural  character  would  stand  precisely  on  the 
* same  footing,  as  if  the  work  had  been  traced  to  an 
author  known  to  be  Inspired. t Yet,  in  otie  sense,  such 
a writing  would  be  spurious.  It  would  be  genuine, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  Canon,  but  spurious 
considered  with  reference  to  its  authorship.  Thus  there 
would  exist  two  principles  of  cl&ssifi cation,  little  likely 
to  interfere  and  create  any  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  all  the  circumstances  of  the  investiga- 
tion were  familiar ; but  for  that  very  reason,  the  less 
carefully  distinguished  in  their  statements.  The  terms 
**  spurious,’'  and  “ genuine,"  “ acknowledged,"  and 
“ doubted,”  would  be  often  applied  indiscriminately  to 
both  cases,  to  the  uncanonical,  and  to  the  misappropri- 
ated ; and  this,  without  any  surmise  of  the  misappre- 
hension and  perplexity  which  might  arise  in  after  Ages. 
To  him  who  wrote  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  a casual 
remark,  such  a latitude  of  expression  would  seem  de- 
terminate enough,  because  it  would  be  so  at  the  time 
in  which  it  was  written  ; however  obscure  and  unsatis- 
factory it  might  become  in  the  lapse  of  a few  centuries, 
or  even  in  a much  shorter  period. 

Pursuing  the  same  course  of  inquiry,  we  shall  find  the 
probability  increasing,  that  this  has  sometimes  been 
the  case.  Let  it,  then,  have  been  satisfactorily  made 
out,  that  the  work  in  question  was  the  production  of 
an  Inspired  author ; and,  further,  let  that  author  have 
been  certainly  ascertained  ; a scruple  might  still  exist 
as  to  its  purity-— its  entire  freedom,  not  from  corruption 
merely,  but  from  the  liability  to  be  corrupted.  Other 
writings,  so  situated,  might  retain  a value,  diminished 
only  in  proportion  to  the  injury  they  have  met  with 
from  the  hands  through  which  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted ; but,  grant  any  alteration  to  have  taken  place 
in  an  Inspired  work,  since  it  received  the  sanction  of 
Inspiration ; grant  that  the  point  be  even  uncertain ; and 
all  its  value  as  Scripture,  as  an  infallible  guide,  is  de- 
stroyed. Ninety-nine  parts  out  of  the  hundred  may  be 
assuredly  of  Divine  origin,  but  if  the  spurious  particle 
be  so  blended  with  it,  as  to  be  inseparable — if  it  be 
impossible  to  point  out  where  the  additions  have  been 
made,  the  whole  is  in  point  of  authority  no  more  than 
equivalent  to  a counterfeit  throughout'  For  what  se- 
curity would  there  be  in  any  given  instance,  that  it  was 
not  the  fallible  judgment  of  men,  and  of  designing  men 
too,  to  which  the  appeal  was  made  ? At  the  same  time, 
such  a work  would  be  respected  and  used  by  the  Church 
with  the  necessary  cautions ; and  might  thus  be  handed 
down  to  Posterity,  described  in  unguarded  phraseology, 
as  genuine  and  yet  spurious,  acknowledged  and  yet 
doubted, — as  **  genuine"  and  “ undoubted,"  because  it 
assuredly  was  the  production  of  the  reputed  author; 
as  ‘‘spurious”  and  “doubted,"  because  containing, 
or  likely  to  contain,  an  admixture  of  spurious  in- 
gredients. It  would,  in  short,  be  spoken  of  in  the  lan- 
guage which  we  hear  applied  to  the  original  of  a great 


^ • I.  e.  render*!  competent  by  extraordinary  endowment*  of  the 

j The  Epittle  to  the  Hcbrnt*  might  have  beeo  »o  circumstanced 
for  a time  ; the  prejudice  of  the  Jewish  Convert*  generally  igainirt  the 
author,  being  an  obviou*  reason  why  hi*  name  should  not  be  at  first 
attached  to  it. 


Artist ; the  value  of  which,  as  such,  has  been  destroyed, 
and  its  very  title  to  originality  brought  in  question,  by 
the  touches  of  some  meaner  hand. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew*,  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  Second  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Second  and  Third  of  St.  John,  that  of  Jude,  and  the 
Revelations,  arc  not  always  found  in  the  old  Manuscript 
copies  of  the  New  Testament ; nor  are  their  names  in-  twr 
variably  recorded  in  the  Catalogues  of  the  old  writers.  Portion*  of 
Various  epithets,  also,  and  expressions  denoting  hesita-  the  New 
tion  or  rejection,  are  occasionally  applied  to  them.  Testament 

Nevertheless,  no  candid  inquirer  doubts  that  they  are  all  !m“,D1£cc 
_ , . , 1 * tome  >lw. 

Scripture,  and  that  they  were  from  the  earliest  times  so 
considered.  First,  because  in  almost  all,  if  not  in  every  ^ 
authority,  which  furnishes  the  doubtful  expression,  or  gfBU_ 
makes  the  suspicious  omission,  some  statement  is  found  inceieu. 
incompatible  with  the  notion,  that  the  author  had  re- 
jected the  piece  on  the  score  of  its  being  Uninspired. 

Take,  & g.  the  most  ancient  Catalogue  of  the  Scrip- 
tures now  extant,  that  of  Origcn.*  Iu  this,  tio  mention 
is  made  of  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude  ; although 
in  other  parts  of  his  writings  their  authority  is  acknow- 
ledged. Again,  Jerome'sf  Catalogue  contains  expres- 
sions of  doubt,  respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; 
yet  there  are  passages  from  the  same  author,  which 
prove  indisputably,  that  he  made  use  of  it  as  Scripture. 

In  these  and  the  like  instances,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
attribute  the  apparent  inconsistency  to  some  unrecorded 
circumstances,  attending  the  settlement  of  the  Canon, 
such  as  have  been  here  suggested. 

Secondly,  reasonable  and  satisfactory  as  this  method 
of  interpretation  is,  (for  it  is  like  a cross  examination 
of  an  author  respecting  his  evidence,)  it  is  not,  and 
never  was,  be  it  remembered,  the  only  clue  for  distin- 
guishing the  true  Scripture  from  the  false,  whenever 
the  two  have  been  confounded  in  the  same  doubtful 
testimony.  By  comparing  such  writings  with  the  great 
body  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  no  doubt  of  any 
kind  was  ever  expressed,  we  may  safely  pronouuce 
them  Inspired  or  not,  according  to  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  these.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  this  test  is  only  applicable  to  a work  which  has 
some  presumption  in  its  favour  derived  from  other 
sources.  If  otherwise  applied,  it  is,  in  fact,  no  test,  no 
medium  of  proof  at  all.  Any  orthodox  publication  of 
the  present  day,  for  instance,  must,  as  orthodox,  answer 
to  it ; nor  would  it  be  supposed  from  that  coincidence 
to  derive  any  title  to  independent  authority.  Not  that 
this  kind  of  evidence  is  the  less  forcible  on  that  account, 
in  any  instance  wherein  its  use  is  admissible.  It,  in  fact, 
is  one,  and  perhaps  the  principal  one  of  a claw  of  Scrip- 
tural proofs,  which  change  their  very  nature,  by  being 
combined  with  others ; and  may  be  compared  to  those 
substances,  which  require  a chemical  union  with  others 
of  a different  class,  in  order  to  elicit  their  most  striking 
properties. 

Although  it  does  not  enter  into  our  plan  to  investi-  Method*  r* 
gate  the  proofs  made  use  of  in  the  first  settlement  of  *orted  u»  tor 
the  Canon ; that  this  kind  of  evidence  must  have  been  die  original 
one  of  the  chief,  by  which  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
was  determined,  may  be  naturally  concluded,  both  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  notices  which 


167. 


* Origen,  Comment,  in  Matt.,  apuJ  Ettaeb.  Hist.  Eed.  lib.  vi. 
c.  26.  Origen,  Export  t.  in  Joann  lib.  v,  ttpud  Euieb.  ibid. 

♦ Jerome,  Eput.  ad  Pau/m.  d«  itud.  Script. ; Expor.  in  Sytnb. 
Apart  cd.  *cc-  36. 
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are  left  us  of  such  proofs  being  resorted  to,  by  Eusebius 
and  others. 

Even  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  and  Inspired 
teachers,  such  a rule  we  know  was  insisted  on  by  St 
Paul ; **  Though  toe,  (writes  he  to  the  Galatian**)  or 
an  Angel  from  Heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto 
you,  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let 
him  be  accursed.  As  we  said  before,  so  say  I now 
again,  If  any  man  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  you, 
than  that  you  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed.'* 

The  antecedent  claims,  which  would  induce  them  to 
bring  any  writing  to  this  lest,  would  be  the  evidence  of 
particular  Churches,  in  which  the  writing  had  been 
deposited;  the  autography  of  the  MSS.  in  some  cases 
furnishing  particular  signs,  such  as  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  original  copy  of  St.  Paul's 
Epittle  to  the  Galatian* A and  the  traditional  account  of 
its  contents,  or  of  any  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
The  seal  and  confirmation  of  its  authenticity,  would  be 
its  agreement  with  such  Scriptural  Doctrine  as  was 
contained  in  those  Books  which  were  so  widely  circu- 
lated. and  so  clearly  sanctioned,  as  to  furnish  the  basis 
of  a standard  for  Scripture.  One  work  settled,  became 
a measure  for  others,  and  Scripture  was  made  the  test 
of  Scripture.  The  Sacred  Volume  thus  formed,  be- 
comes the  depository  of  a power  not  less  effectual,  than 
that  which  the  Inspired  Church  possessed  of  trying 
Spirits  ; and  is  our  unfailing  security  against  the  for- 
geries of  distant  Ages,  and  the  pretended  revelations 
of  later  times. 

II.  How  the  First  Uninspired  Church  fulfilled  it* 
office  of  dispensing  the  Truth i contained  in  the  Sacred 
Record. 

To  the  Apostles  a Revelation  had  been  given,  which 
on  their  removal  was  supplied  by  a Sacred  Record. 
The  Apostles  had  been  commissioned  and  empowered 
to  preserve  that  Revelation  pure  and  perfect,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary suggestions  and  corrections  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ; and  also  to  attest  it  by  Miracles  and  Miraculous 
endowments.  The  Church,  as  has  been  shown,  was 
qualified  to  fulfil  the  same  purposes  with  regard  to  the 
Sacred  Record.  But  then,  the  Apostles  were  not  only 
commissioned  and  empowered  to  preserve  their  Reve- 
lation entire  and  uucorrupted,  and  to  furnish  evidence 
to  its  Divine  character ; they  had  a further  duty  to 
perform  ; that,  namely,  of  dutpensing  the  Truths  it  con- 
tained— of  **  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  God,"J  as  it 
is  expressed  by  one  of  them.  For  this  portion  of  their 
Ministry  likewise,  they  received  from  our  Lord  Himself 
an  assurance  of  extraordinary  assistance  ever  at  hand  ;§ 
which  the  narrative  of  that  Ministry  clearly  shows  to 
have  been  fulfilled.  The  Sacred  Record  required,  of 
course,  a corresponding  dispenser;  and  the  Church  was 
accordingly  so  shaped  and  modelled,  as  to  assume  that 
character.  In  what  manner  it  discharged  this  portion 
of  its  duty,  on  the  first  ceasing  of  Divine  interposition, 

• Ch.  i.  v.  8.  ♦ See  ch.  vi,  ?,  II. 

I 2 ch.  ii,  v.  15,  'OfftTtfuvrfm  mean*  the  fashioning  of 

the  Word  prearhed,  to  a*  to  render  it  intelligible,  acceptable,  effec- 
tual ; aa  the  workman  rut*  the  stone  or  wood,  to  suit  the  particular 
object  about  which  he  it  employed- 

k E.  g.  Luke,  ch,  xni.  x.  14,  15,  **  Settle  it  therefore  in  your 
hearts,  not  to  meditate  before  what  ye  shall  answer ; for  I will  give 
you  a mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able 
to  resist”  2 ContUhutnt,  ch.  sii.  v.  9,  " My  grace  i*  sufficient  for 
thee;  for  My  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness  and  the  like. 


is  the  point  of  inquiry  at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  Age  of  the 
The  measures  adopted  will  be  considered  briefly  and  Apostolical 
separately ; and  first,  among  these,  may  be  noticed  the  *U 
perpetuation  of  a Clerical  Order,  as  distinct  from  the 
Laity,  in  each  Church. 


1.  Ministers  of  different  Order*. 

In  Sacred  History,  we  find  the  Apostles  and  others  167. 
duly  appointed,  exclusively  officiating  in  a course  of  Christian 
Ministerial  duties ; and,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  these,  Mi#Uler* 
or  many  of  these  Offices,  were  designed  to  be  perpetual,  ” Dis 
the  perpetual  obligation  on  Christians  to  have  a sepa- 
rate  officiating  Order  to  succeed  the  first,  seems  to  be  a Gospel, 
necessary  inference.  The  character  and  preteusions  of 
this  Order  may,  indeed,  become  changed,  so  far  as  to  be 
inconsistent  with  Christianity  itself;  but  this  should 
only  induce  us  to  ascertain  clearly,  and  to  keep  steadily 
in  view,  the  true  object  and  intent  of  the  Institution. 

Beyond  this  connection,  with  the  formal  observances  of 
Religion,  however,  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  may  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  special  Ditpcnsers  of  the  Truth* 
contained  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  their  chief 
and  most  important  office ; and  if  it  be  true,  that 
one  of  the  purposes  Divinely  intended  in  the  formation 
of  the  Church  was  the  dispensing  of  these  Truths; 
the  appointment  of  this  Order,  as  one  of  tlie  methods, 
becomes  an  obligation,  independent  even  of  Apostoli- 
cal precedent  or  specific  rule.*  The  great  caution  to 
be  observed  in  the  Church,  was,  strictly  to  adhere  to 
this  view  of  its  Ministers.  There  was  a continual 
temptation  presented  to  the  Jewish  Convert,  in  the  habit 
of  looking  at  Religion,  us  it  existed  in  the  former 
Church  of  God ; and  equally  so  to  the  Gentile  Converts, 
in  their  long  familiarity  with  the  corruptions  of  the 
Heathen  world.  In  both,  the  Minister  of  Religion  had 
been  regarded  as  the  mean  of  communication  between 
the  worshipper  and  the  Being  worshipped;  between 
Man  who  sought  Divine  instruction,  and  the  Deity 
from  whom  it  was  supposed  to  proceed.  But  Chris- 
tians were  left  without  any  such  Mediator  on  earth. 

Their  High  Priest  was  no  longer  visible;  and  the 
Sacred  Record  was  the  only  mode  of  sensible  commu- 
nication which  had  been  left ; Christ  was  seen  no  more, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  was  no  longer  outwardly  manifested. 

The  Christian  Ministers,  therefore,  were  designed  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  Church, t in  dispensing  these  Divine 
oracles  ; not  themselves  the  oracles  and  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

That  the  Primitive  Bishops  claimed  for  themselves  no  Bishop*, 
higher  character,  is  very  plain  from  the  tenorof  their  lives, 
and  from  the  language  of  their  genuine  remains.  It  is 
evident  from  the  writings  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp,  that  the  terras  **  Priest,”  (*«/»•£*,)}  “ Vicar 


• Ignaliu 

CAmrcA  that  is,  the  Christian  Society  could  no  longer  fulfil  the 
object  of  its  institution,  whatever  other  mean*  might  be  substituted. 
Bp.  ml  Trail,  tec.  3. 

t Ignatius  call*  them  in  hts  Epistle  to  the  TraUuuu,  “ servant*  of 
the  Church  of  God,"  see  sec.  2. 

* It  may  be  necessary  to  state  to  the  meat  English  reader,  that 
there  are  two  Greek  words,  of  very  different  import,  which  we 
translate  indifferently  * Priest**  ’to***  is  one,  and  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  him  whose  office  it  w*a  to  sacri&ce,  or  otherwise  to  mediate 
between  the  worshipper  and  the  Being  worshipped:  the  other, 
wprirrtpi,  signifies  an  Kider ; and  was  applied  to  those  Minister*  in 
the  Christian  Church,  whose  age  or  office  entitled  them  to  such  dis- 
tinction. To  Cbmt  alone,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  waa  the 
term  ufiiy  applicable,  and  to  llim  alone  it  is  applied  io  the  New 
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1 1 infoty.  of  Christ,1'  “Mediator,1*  “ Order  of  the  Altar.*'  (r<i£<* 
tov  fiij/t/no*,)  were  not  yet  the  appropriate  vocabulary 
of  tiie  Christian’s  language.  Although  the  Order  of 
Bishops  had  succeeded  the  Apostles  in  the  government 
of  the  Church,  yet  they  presumed  not  to  assume  the 
title.  " They  who  are  now  called  Bishops/'  writes  St. 
Ambrose,*  “ were  originally  called  Apostles  ; but  the 
Iloly  Apostles  being  dead,  they  who  were  ordained 
after  them  to  govern  the  Church,  could  not  arrive  at 
the  excellency  of  the  first;  nor  had  they  the  testimony 
of  Miracles,  but  were  in  many  oilier  respects  inferior 
to  them.  Therefore  they  thought  it  not  detent  to  auume 
to  thenuflvn  the  name  of  Apatite*;  but,  dividing  the 
names,  they  left  to  Presbyters  the  name  of  the  Presby- 
tery, and  they  themselves  were  called  Bishops.11 

The  same  modest  pretensions  arc  manifested  in  the 
andUcacoM  titles  of  the  other  Ministers.  No  other  official  distinc- 
tion was  preserved  beyond  that  of  Presbyter  and 
Deacon.  Prophets,  Interpreters,  Helps,  and  the  long 
list  of  Extraordinary  Agents,  had  found  successors  and 
substitutes  in  men  qualified  by  ordinary  means:  but 
these  presumed  no  more  than  the  Bishops,  to  retain  the 
titles  of  the  persons  whose  place  they  occupied  only  in 
part.  This  scruple  about  assuming  titles  of  distinct 
rank,  has  inclined  many  to  think,  that  what  urc  after- 
wards found  in  the  Church,  under  the  general  denomi- 
F 'c  inferior  nation  of  the  five  inferior  Orders  of  Clergy,  did  not 
Oniers.  yet  exist.  These  were  the  Sub-deacons,  Acolythists, 
Exorcists,  Readers,  and  Door-keepers.  It  is  certainly 
true,  that  these  words  do  not  occur  in  the  genuine  re- 
mains of  the  Apostolical  Fathers;  and,  in  short,  no 
term  indicating  a lower  order  than  that  of  Deacon. 
Nevertheless,  as  has  been  before  pointed  out,  this  term 
was  very  comprehensive,  and  originally  included  even 
Apostles.  Its  specific  application  became  gradually 
more  and  more  narrowed,  as  the  distinct  kinds  of 
Ministers  or  Deacons  received  appropriate  names.  At 
the  period  to  which  we  are  now  arrived,  this  general 
appellation  may  still  have  been  the  only  one,  for  some 
or  all  of  these  five  Offices,  which  were  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished by  specific  names.  The  Deaconship  of  the 
New  Testament  evidently  comprehended  many  Office* 
not  afterwards  included  under  it  These  very  five 
Offices  and  others,  may  possibly  then  have  existed  long 
before  they  were  separately  named.  Among  the  Dea- 
con  nesses,  even,  similar  distinctions  may  have  obtained, 
without  any  distinguishing  title.  We  read,  at  least,  of 
employments  assigned  to  them,  which  it  would  he  ob- 
viously inconvenient  to  unite  generally  in  the  same 
person  ; for  instance,  the  Offices  of  door-keeper  and  of 
attendants  on  the  sick. 

Drat  on-  The  principal  need  of  these  female  Ministers  has 


IViUmcDt ; but,  from  (he  common  custom  among  the  early  Christian 
teachers,  of  illustrating  the  respect,  4c.  tlue  to  the  Gospr  l Ministr r*, 
from  that  which  had  been  paid  to  (Im  Jewish  Priest*,  the  term 
gradually  became  transferred  to  (tie  Gospel  Minister.  The  une 
occurred  with  respect  to  rrnny  other  Christian  institutions.  The 
Lard's  table,  e.  g.  acquired  the  title  of  * the  Altar the  Hr  Mil  and 
Wine,  that  of  1 the  Sacrifice.”  It  i*  surprising , how  much  the  acci- 
dents which  befal  language  affect  even  the  practical  views  of  tliuae 
who  employ  it.  At  this  day,  we  may  trace  to  thr««  very  ambigui- 
ties a proocne**  to  apply  to  die  several  part*  of  the  Christian  Insti- 
tution, reasoning  drawn  from  those  port*  of  the  Jewish  which  do  not 
coincide  with  them,  further  than  that  both  bear  (tie  same  name.  The 
use  mode  of  this  fallacy  by  the  Church  of  Home,  in  its  gradual 
assumption  erf  those  powers  and  privileges  for  its  Bishop,  which  COU 
only  belong  to  a PoultlT  or  High  Priest,  are  non  too  well  known  to 
require  further  notice  See  E*.cv.  Looic. 

• Cited  by  Aoulorius,  rfr  Offie.  Ecc.  lib.  ft.  c.  2. 
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been  already  pointed  out:  and,  accordingly,  a*  the  chat-  Age  of  the 
ractor  of  the  Christian  Preachers  became  better  known.  Apostolical 
the  suspicions  and  scruples  of  strangers  were  lew  likely 
to  be  awakened,  by  the  visits  of  male  catechists  to  all 
ages  and  sexes,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  ; and 
the  Order  of  Deaconnesses  would  naturally  be  discon- 
tinued. This  very  soon  began  to  be  the  case  : although 
the  remnant  of  such  an  Order  existed  in  the  Latin 
Church  until  the  Xth  or  Xlth  century  ; and  in  the 
Greek  Church,  a century  later.  In  the  Age  of  the 
Apostolical  Fathers  they  are  spoken  of  under  the  same 
title  which  SL  Luke  may  be  supposed  to  apply  to  them 
in  the  Act*,  that  of  Widows.* 

Over  all  these  different  Orders,  the  authority  of  the  Superior 
Bishop  was  distinct  and  supreme.  “ Let  nothing,'*  •athority  of 
writes  Ignatius  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna,!  “ relating  to 
the  Church,  be  done  without  the  Bishop and,  again,  to 
Polycarp,  **  Let  nothing  be  done  without  your  sanc- 
tion. "'J  This  superintending  authority  in  all  Spiritual 
matters  seems  to  have  extended  even  to  the  right  of 
administering  the  Sacraments.  For  the  same  Father 
writes,  to  remind  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  that  " it  is 
not  lawful  either  to  Baptize,  or  celebrate  the  Eucha- 
rist without  the  Bi»hop."§  Nothing,  indeed,  seems 
more  reasonable  and  natural,  than  that  the  discretio- 
nary exercise  of  the  Minister's  office  should  be  various 
in  different  Ages.  Education,  and  other  circumstances, 
might  render  the  Clergy  universally  fit  in  one  Age,  for 
thut  which  only  some  were  qualified  to  perform  in 
another.  We  expect,  accordingly,  to  find  at  different 
periods  a different  authority  exercised  by  the  Bishop 
over  the  subordinate  Clergy.  It  was  once  deemed  in- 
expedient in  our  own  Church,  to  allow  all  the  Clergy 
to  preach  ; and  a similar  prudence  may  have  dictated  a 
like  caution,  in  the  regulation  of  the  duties  of  the  Pri 
mitive  Clergy : which  would  gradually  and  of  course 
relax,  as  the  cause  ceased. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  office  of  the  Christian  Minis- 
ters, as  Dispensers  of  the  Truths  of  the  New  Testament 
Record,  to  which  our  attention  is  now  directed  : attd  if 
it  be  inquired,  in  what  way  these  several  Orders  dis- 
charged this  office,  under  the  superintendence  of  their 
Bishop,  and  what  part  the  Bishop  himself  took  in  this 
common  duty  ; wc  shall,  perhaps,  find  no  further  dif- 
ference between  the  method  originally  pursued,  and 
that  now  established  among  the  purest  Reformed 
Churches,  than  is  accounted  for,  and  warranted,  by  the 
difference  of  circumstances. 

The  Public  Reading  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  PnHirReiJ 
the  Service  of  the  Church;  and  even  of  the  Prayers,  as  ‘he 

made  up  in  a great  measure  of  Scriptural  expressions,  SGnP,urt!<- 
may  of  itself  be  reckoned  among  the  Ministerial  duties 
of  di*pen*ing  Gospel  Truth.  Indeed,  in  on  Age  when 
neither  books  nor  readers  were  general,  tins  would  be 
even  more  important  than  at  present ; because,  what- 
ever more  convenient  forms  were  devised  for  the  con- 
veying of  those  Truths,  it  was  necessary  to  convince  all, 
that  to  the  Bible  they  were  to  be  traced ; and  this  could 
only  be  done,  by  reading  or  hearing  it  read.  If,  there- 
fore, there  be  any  difference  in  the  proportion  which 
the  lessons  have  borne  to  the  Prayers  in  the  Primitive 
Church  Services,  and  in  the  Service  of  any  modem 


• lf;nat.  Ep.  aJ  Smyrn,  c.  13,  ‘Arad^^uti  tip* 

*«/  HIM),  *<■;  »«  rsjfiHn  r«# 

S«e  Coteierius’s  ni>t«  on  the  r*j»r«s*>on  ; wo  also  Ep.  ad  Ptdgc.  c.  4. 

♦ Cb.  nil.  ; Ctl.  iv.  $ Ep.  ad  Smgm.  c.  9 
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Society  of  Christians;  it  might  be  expected  to  have 
been  generally  greater  formerly  than  now. 

Such  was  the  case.  The  remains  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers  do  not,  indeed,  furnish  direct  testimony,*  to  the 
custom  of  Reading  the  Scriptures,  as  part  of  the  Church 
Service ; but  the  writings  of  those  who  immediately 
succeeded  them,  are  sufficiently  clear  and  ample  on  the 
point;  and  speak  of  it  as  a custom  originally  established, 
and  coeval  with  the  Church  Service.  Justin  Martyr, 
Chrysostom,  and  St.  Basil,  may  be  appealed  to  as  de- 
cisive authorities  for  the  early  existence  of  the  usage  ; 
which,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  neglected  without 
so  flagrant  a violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Church’s  establishment,  as  to  have  occasioned  the 
neglect,  and  the  origin  of  it,  to  be  recorded  and  handed 
down  to  us.  The  mere  silence  of  History  on  such  a 
point,  would  have  left  us  warranted  in  maintaining  the 
observance  of  the  custom. 

At  the  same  lime,  the  Public  Reading  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Record  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  principal  office 
which  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  had  to  perform,  as 
Dispensers  of  the  Truths  contained  in  it.  That  Record 
was  the  test,  the  source  of  all  that  was  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  world  ; but  it  was  left  to  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  Church,  to  shape  the  various  forms  in 
which  it  should  be  presented  to  Mankind — to  the 
Church  co'.lectively,  to  its  Ministers  individually.  The 
Gospel  Ministers  were  to  expound,  to  arrange,  and  to 
accommodate  the  Divine  Truths  to  the  education,  habits, 
and  other  circumstances  of  their  hearers ; looking  in 
each  instance  to  the  mode,  in  which  instruction  would 
be  best  understood,  and  most  readily  listened  to. 
Hence,  the  importance  of  the  Preacher’s  character— 
not  as  the  eloquent  master  of  the  feelings  of  an  audi- 
ence— but  far  more,  as  the  judicious  dispenser  of  Gos- 
pel Truth ; in  applying,  and  teaching  others  to  apply 
to  particular  cases,  the  general  principles  and  precepts 
of  the  New  Testament  ; in  arranging  systematically 
the  Doctrines,  there  incidentally  taught;  or  in  giving 
clearness  to  what  might  be  there  obscure,  by  combining 
separate  passages,  and  by  all  other  legitimate  methods 
of  Uninspired  exposition.  In  such  an  employment,  the 
danger,  the  chief  danger  at  least,  would  arise  from  too 
great  an  accommodation  to  the  previous  tastes  and 
habits  of  thought  in  those  addressed.  The  converted 
Gentile  Philosopher  would  best  understand  the  Chris- 
tian mysteries  when  illustrated  by  allusions  to  the 
metaphysical  theories  with  which  his  fancy  had  been 
previously  familiar;  the  Jew  would  be  made  more 
ready  to  listen  and  to  understand,  by  the  continual  use 
of  images  belonging  to  the  Old  dispensation,  to  clothe 
and  recommend  the  topics  of  the  New.  In  the  great 
Inspired  Preacher  to  the  Gentiles,  his  successors  and 
imitators  would  observe,  perhaps,  the  splendid  effect 
produced  by  his  grafting  Christian  instruction  on  the 
manners,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  men  ; and  might, 
therefore,  proceed  the  more  fearlessly  in  the  same  track, 
without  quite  the  same  controlling  wisdom.  What  he 
had  gained  by  colouring  his  instructions  with  the 
memory  of  the  Law,  and  its  venerable  adjuncts,  when 
addressing  the  Jew;  or  by  alluding  to  the  serious 
pursuits,  or  the  amusements  of  the  Gentile  world,  when 
the  Gentiles  were  addressed  ; emboldened,  perhaps,  the 


• For  the  indirect  testimony  to  bo  derived  from  these  writing*, 
ire  live  remarks  on  the  Public  Reading  of  the  Scripture#,  considered 
as  ob*  of  the  mean#  of  prttervtng  tbe  Sacred  Record. 


first  Uninspired  Preachers  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Age  of  lbs 
prudence.  They  taught,  we  have  every  reason  to  be-  Apostolical 
Mere,  Truth  and  only  Truth  ; but,  if  we  may  judge  from  t t,'tth*ng-  ^ 
the  remains,  even  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  it  would 
be  uncandid  not  to  admit  an  over- readiness,  to  allow 
those  Truths  (in  some  cases,)  to  receive  their  form  and 
impression  from  the  previous  notions,  both  of  Jew  and 
Gentile.  It  was  the  easier  method,  nor  can  we  wonder 
to  find  it  adopted.  But  to  this  only,  can  we  attribute 
the  ready  introduction  into  the  Church’s  language, 
of  the  terms  above  mentioned,  “ Priest,”  (iepev »,) 

“ Mediator,”  &c.,  as  applied  to  the  Ministers  of  that 
Religion  which  acknowledges  no  Priest  on  earth,  nud 
only  one  Mediator  between  God  and  Man,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus.  Harmless  as  it  might  have  been  then, 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  first  link  in  that  chain  of  corruption 
which  ended  in  the  creation  of  a Christian  Pontiff.* 

Their  accommodation  to  the  Gentile  prejudices,  or  rather 
to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Gentiles,  was  by  no  meaua 
so  great ; although  occasionally  discoverable  in  some 
laboured  illustrations  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  t 

It  was  to  the  Sacred  Record,  however,  and  to  their  own  Custom  of 
Preaching,  only  as  a particular  form  of  communicating  tbe  African 
it,  that  they  directed  the  attention  of  their  audience ; Cbarcb 
and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  a remarkable  illustra-  K ,n*‘ 
lion  of  this  fact,  that  in  the  African  Church  a custom 
Jong  prevailed  among  the  Preachers,  of  quoting  only 
part  of  any  Scriptural  passage,  cited  in  their  Sermons, 
and  pausing  for  the  remainder  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
congregation.  An  instance  of  it  may  be  found  in  St. 

Austin  s Sermons. £ 

That  the  character  § of  the  Primitive  Preaching  was 
such  as  is  here  described,  we  chiefly  infer  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Primitive  fPritingt ; and  these  being  in  the 
form  ofEpiKtJes,  require  some  observations  distinct  from 
what  is  applicable  to  them,  in  common  with  Preaching. 

The  custom  of  writing  Public  Letters,  is  a dis-  Epistle# 
tinct  branch  of  the  office  of  the  Christian  Ministers, 
in  dispensing  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel ; and  one  for 
which,  no  less  than  Preaching,  they  had  the  example  of 
the  Apostles.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  oppor 
tunity  afforded  by  such  a mode  of  address,  for  the 
Bishop  to  give  an  interest  to  his  instructions,  by  allu- 
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• It  was,  doubtless,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  tb*  Syna- 
gogue, that  the  Sermon  used  in  the  Primitive  Church  to  be  Almost 
noire  rally  delivered  by  the  Preacher  tiUmg,  whilst  live  congregation 
•toad.  (See  Bingham's  &x.  Antiq.  book  xi.  ch.  hr.  acc.  24.)  * The 
Scribe#  and  PttariMC*,  (mid  our  Lord,)  nt  in  Moses  seat and  his 
own  example  might  have  been  considered  a#  a further  warrant  far 
adopting  tbe  Jewish  usage  in  a matter  of  indifference.  He  is  de- 
scribed, eveo  in  childhood.  a%  " fitting  and  disputing  among  the  Doc- 
tors in  ibe  Tempi*  (St.  Luke.ch.  aid. ;)  and,  again,  w*  read,  ch.  iv. 
v.  20,  41  After  He  had  stood  up  to  read  the  prophet  Ksaias,  He  mtf 
down  to  teach  the  people.”  See  *l»o  ch.  v.  v.  3,  «nd  Sl  John,  cb.  viii, 
v.  2.  His  avowal,  as  recorded  in  St.  Matthew’#  Gorpet,  cb.  xxvi. 
v.  55,  is,  w I daily  with  yon  teaching  in  the  Temple." 

t Almost  all  the  earlv  Heresies  may  be  traced  to  the  presumptuous 
attempt  to  speculate  mwtapAfricmty  on  the  nature  of  th«  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  St.  Paul  speak#  of  these  speculations  as 
falsely  called  Knowledge ; and  warn*  Timothy  against  them,  as  en- 
dangering the  faith  of  the  instructor  and  the  instructed.  For  the 
result#  which  ensued  ia  no  long  interval,  we  need  onlj  refer  to  Ire- 
bkuj'j  1st  Book  ttd*\  /Arrears. 

J Serm.  13,  dr  Vrrbo  Domini.  “ Wail  prwerpti  ett,"—jam  vo4 
dicite  mrcum ; («  papuh  neviamatum  ref)  *'  cartful  de  wnlf  p*rv." 
See  Bingham's  Ecei,  Antiq.  book  xiv.  ch.  iv.  aec.  26. 

& That  such  was  the  character  of  their  Epistolary  instruction,  will 
be  manifest  from  a cursory  glance  at  tbe  Remains  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,  which  abound  with  references  to  Scriptural  authority. 
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isians  to  matters  of  local  and  peculiar  interest,  which 
could  not  so  properly  be  introduced  in  a Sermon  or  a 
Charge,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  And  so  early  and  so 
total  a disuse  of  this  good  old  custom.  It  is  probable, 
that  few  attempts  to  exhort  or  to  instruct  os  a Preacher 
would  be  so  interesting,  as  the  opening  of  the  succes- 
sive packets,  for  instance,  which  conveyed  to  the 
Churches  of  Asia  the  farewell  injunctions  of  Ignatius ; 
and  Polycarp*s  serious  instructions  to  the  Philippians 
were,  doubtless,  remembered  belter  in  an  Epistle, 
which  disdained  not  an  allusion  to  conversational 
matters,  than  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  address  them 
only  with  the  solemnity  of  the  Christian  Preacher.* 
Clement,  whose  Firtt  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  the  most  valuable  of  the  Remains 
of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  seems  not  to  have  been 
sensible  of  this  advantage,  in  the  method  which  he 
nevertheless  employed ; and  hia  Epistle  is  therefore  a 
Treatise,  compared  with  an  Apostolical  Epistle,  cold, 
dryly  systematic,  and  uninteresting.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  devise  a better  method  of  appreciating  St. 
Paul  as  a writer,  in  this  particular  department,  as  a 
writer,  namely,  of  Public  Letters  to  Bodies  of  Chris- 
tiana; than  by  comparing  with  Clement's  his  own 
energetic  Epistles  to  the  same  Church,  written  on 
nearly  the  same  subject.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  Clement  was  writing  in  the  name  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  addressing  a Church  not 
peculiarly  his  charge.  Now,  it  is  out  of  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance that  an  Epistle  derives  its  most  interesting 
topics. 

It  was  thus,  then,  that  the  Primitive  Church  fulfilled 
its  office  of  dispensing  the  Truths  of  the  Sacred  Record, 
through  the  agency  of  its  various  Orders  of  Ministers. 
They  Read  Publicly  the  word  of  God ; they  Preached  it ; 
and  they  sent  it  to  the  absent  by  Letters,  Of  the  mode 
of  appointing  these  Ministers,  some  account  has  been 
given  in  a preceding  part  of  our  work ; enough,  per- 
haps, for  our  purpose.  It  does  not  appear,  from  the 
remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  whether  the  per- 
formance of  this  rite  required  a Bishop.  Still,  as  this 
practice  is  mentioned  by  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  und  suc- 
ceeding writers  ; und  noticed  by  them,  not  as  an  innova- 
tion, but  as  o settled  usage  : there  can  l>e  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  its  Primitive  adoption. 

The  Revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Clergy  in  this 
season  of  the  Church's  poverty,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  Lite  continual  contributions  of  the  Laity  in  each 
Church  ; aided  in  some  instances  by  the  accumulation 
of  a fund,  the  probable  origin  of  which,  in  the  Apostolic 
days,  has  been  already  suggested. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  ordained  by  the  Apos- 
tles is,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  as  follows  : 

I.  At  Jerusalem : James  the  Apostle,  and  Simeon 
the  son  of  Cleopas. 

Authorities  . Unanimous  testimony,  especially  that  of 
Jerome,  Epiphanius,Chrysostom,  the  author  of  The  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,  Hegesippus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
and  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius. 

II.  Antioch : Euodius  and  Ignatius. 

Baronius  conjectures,  that  they  were  contemporary ; 
one  for  the  Gentile,  and  the  other  for  the  Jewish  por- 
tion of  the  Church.  But,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this 
is  not  a very  likely  arrangement ; when  we  consider,  that 
one  of  the  great  efforts  of  the  Apostolical  founders  was  to 


* Sen  ch.  xi.  and  xiii.  of  Utu  Epitlk. 


amalgamate  Jew  and  Gentile  into  one  Church,  and  to  Age  of  ih* 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  Spirit.  They  are  represented  Apostolical 
as  successive  Bishops  by  Eusebius,  Theodorct,  Athana- 
sius,  Origen,  and  Jerome.  At  the  same  time,  the  ex- 
pedient  might  have  become  necessary  for  a time  at 
Antioch,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  at  Rome. 

III.  Smyrna:  Polycarp 

Authorities:  Jerome,  Ircnatus, Tertullian,  Eusebius. 

IV.  Ephesus:  Timothy. 

See  Ency.  Apostolic  Age. 
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Authorities:  Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  Epiphanius,  Je- 
rome, Hilary  the  Deacon,  the  Author  of  The  Passion  of 
Timothy  in  Photius,  und  Theodoret,  who  expresses 
himself  singularly  enough,  saying,  **  that  he  was  Bishop, 
under  the  title  of  an  Apostle.”* 

V.  Crete  : Titus.  Crate 

The  same  authorities.  Eusebius  makes  both  Metro 

polilans.  Hooker  adopts  this  view,  in  his  Ecdes.  Polity 

VI.  Athens  : Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  Publius  Athens 
Quad  rat  us. 

Authorities  : Dionysius  Bishop  of  Corinth,  a wrilci 
of  the  Ilnd  century,  quoted  by  EuscbiuB.  It  was 
Quadratus  who  presented  an  Apology  to  the  Emperor 
Hadrian. 

VII.  Philippi : Epaphroditua.  . Philippi 

Authority  : Theodoret. 

VIII.  Rome  : Linus,  Anadetus,  and  Clement  Home. 

The  order  of  succession  in  these  three,  is  not  very 

easily  determined.  Ireneus,  Tertullian,  Chrysostom, 

Eusebius,  Ruffinus,  Jerome,  Optatus,  Epiphanius,  and 
St.  Austin,  all  contain  notices  which  may  help  the  in- 
quirer. The  most  probable  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty 
is,  that  in  the  distracted  state  of  the  Church  at  Rome, 
the  same  necessity,  which  required  the  care  both  of  St. 

Paul  and  St.  Peter,  namely,  the  aversion  of  the  Jewish 
party  to  the  great  Gentile  Apostle,  might  have  caused  a 
division  of  that  Church  into  two  Societies : over  that, 
composed  chiefly  of  Gentiles,  Linus  might  have  been 
appointed  by  St.  Paul,  and  succeeded  by  Anacletus; 
over  that,  consisting  of  Jews  chiefly,  Clement  might  have 
been  appointed  by  St,  Peter.  As  Clement  survived 
Linus  and  Anacletus,  and  by  that  time  the  spirit  of  dis- 
sension had  well  nigh  ceased  ; the  Church  was  probably 
reunited  and  again  became  one,  os  it  originally  was, 
when  St.  Paul  first  wrote  and  preached  to  them  ; and 
thus  Clement  became  the  first  sole  Bishop.  The  asser- 
tion of  Eusebius,  that  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  were  joint 
founders,  favours  this  view ; which  is,  however,  subject 
to  the  objection  above  noticed,  respecting  a similar  case 
at  Antioch. 

IX.  Hiernpolis:  Papias.  Hierapoba. 

He  was  a disciple  of  St.  John,  and  contemporary  with 

Ignatius  and  Polycarp.  Although,  therefore,  there  is  no 


• Sc*  too  the  Quotation  above  given  from  St  Ambrose . It  ii  likely 
enough,  indeed,  that  Timothy  was  called  an  Apostle,  because  tent  by 
St.  1*» ul  to  preside  over  the  Cburch  at  Ephesus  ; and  it  was  perhaps 
subsequently,  to  avoid  the  confusion  between  Apostles  of  Christ  and 
these  Apostles  of  Hb  Apostles,  that  the  Utter  were  called  by  a syno- 
nymous term  Angels,  or  Messengers  Under  Ihil  title  Sl  John  spraks 
of  them  in  the  Nrveiationi.  This  title  also  must  ba>e  been  liable  to 
objection,  because  applying  so  specifically  to  an  unearthly  Messenger ; 
and  still  more,  when  the  succession  of  Bishops  in  established  Secs  be- 
gan to  take  place,  and  a new  Bishop  was  not  necessarily  tent  to  preside 
over  a new  Sec,  and  ceased  therefore  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a Messenger,  Apostle,  or  AngeL  Hia  tupenntendtno  character  was 
now  the  chief,  or  only  one  which  claimed  regard,  and  hence  tbr  natu- 
ral transition  to,  and  permanent  adoption  of,  the  tide  Epitcvput 
Superintend**/. 
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direct  assertion  in  ancient  authors,  of  his  being  ordained 
by  the  Apostle,  there  is  ever)'  reason  to  rank  him  with 
the  others.  See  Iren«us  and  Jerome. 


’ § Propagation  of  the  Faith  by  Missionaries. 

Bishops.  Priests,  and  Deacons,  then,  were  the  regular 
and  appointed  agents  of  every  Church,  for  dispensing 
the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Record  amongst  its  mem- 
bers; each  according  to  his  Office.  It  was  one  great 
purpose  for  which  the  Church  was  founded,  to  dispense 
the  Truths  so  intrusted  to  it : and  the  institution  of  these 
Orders  was  one  of  the  principal  means  employed  for 
accomplishing  this  object.  But  this  duty  of  the  Church 
and  of  its  Ministers,  would  have  been  very  imperfectly, 
and,  (if  one  may  say  so.)  unconstitutionally  performed, 
if  their  labours  had  been  limited  to  their  respective 
Societies,  or  to  Christians  only.  One  of  the  marks  set 
on  the  New  Church  of  God,  to  distinguish  it  from  his 
Universality  former  holy  People,  was  its  Universality.  Directly 
to  the  principle  on  which  the  Jewish  Polity 
was  instituted — a principle,  namely,  of  separation, 
guarded  by  a fence-work  so  intricate  and  elaborate, 
that  it  could  never  have  afforded  a free  admission  to 
the  great  mass  of  Mankind — directly  opposed  to  this, 
was  the  precept  of  the  Gospel,  “ Go  forth  into  ail 
lands , and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature”  What 
was,  perhaps,  more  effectual  too  than  formal  precept,  was 
the  genius  and  character  of  the  Institution.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  Divine  worship  from  any  one  Temple,  or 
local  point  of  association  ; the  substitution  of  Princi- 
pi*,  on  which  Sacred  Societies  may  be  formed  to  any 
extent  and  number,  instead  of  the  establishment  of  any 
one  Society ; the  removal  of  all  necessary  ordinances 
connected  with  the  customs  of  any  one  People,  or  the 
peculiarities  of  any  one  climate,  or  country ; all  quali- 
fied the  new  Dispensation  for  a Universal  one.  On 
those,  then,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  promotion  of  this  object  by  all  legitimate 
means  was  impressed,  as  well  by  the  character  of  that 
holy  Deposit,  as  by  the  special  precepts  it  conveyed  to 
them.  Eve n complete  success  was  promised  at  some 
indefinite  period,  to  animate  the  efforts  of  every  Age  ; 
which,  without  the  assurance  of  Prophecy,  might  still 
seem,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence,  never  likely 
to  be  fully  successful.  Before  Christ's  second  coming, 
we  know  that  His  “ Gospel  must  be  preached  to  all  the 


world." 

lie  see  the  It  is  in  the  character  of  propagators  of  the  new 
neeeMity  of  Faith,  that  the  Inspired  Teachers  of  the  Word  are 
Mimiors.  chiefly  presented  to  our  view  in  Holy  Writ ; as  it  was, 
indeed,  their  chief  characteristic.  But  the  duty  of  sus- 
taining the  same  character,  (as  did  all  Ministerial 
duties,)  devolved  on  their  Uninspired  successors.  Hie 
Ministers  of  the  Primitive  Church  were  not  only  em- 
ployed in  teaching  at  home  ; but  were  sent  abroad  to 
plant  the  Faith,  and  to  give  freely  that  gift  which  they 
hod  freely  received. 

Caution  re-  Concerning  the  personal  labours  of  these  early  Mis- 
tpotunj  the  aioaarJca  there  is  much  fable,  and  no  means  of  sepa- 
MMena  nrtinff  from  it  whatever  may  be  true.  On  the  wbole,  it 
is  no  doubt  better  for  us,  that  we  should  only  know 
their  history  by  its  results  : lest,  in  our  admiration  for 
the  Saints  and  Martyrs  of  Christ,  we  should  forget  to 
give  the  glory  to  God.  In  no  case  is  this  temptation 
more  strongly  felt,  than  in  contemplating  the  adventu- 
rous course  of  a Missionary.  Even  although  he  may 


perform  no  *'  Signs  **  and  " Wonders,"  he  seems  to  dis-  Age  of  th# 
disturb  the  established  course  of  the  world.  Ancient  Apostolical 
prejudices,  national  habits  and  institutions,  fall  before  x ^ 

him  ; the  very  passions  of  men  seem  to  bo  cast  out  by 
his  word  ; and  his  work  itself  looks,  in  every  Age,  the  . "T 
result  of  Miracle. 

Much,  too,  of  what  is  recorded  concerning  the  plant-  Xo  ' 
ing  of  the  Primitive  Churches,  has  been  vitiated  167. 
through  the  ambition  of  every  Church,  at  some  period, 
to  refer  its  origin  to  an  ApostJe ; or,  at  least,  to  one 
specially  appointed  for  its  establishment  by  an  Apostle. 

Hence,  doubtless,  many  of  the  worthy  successors  of 
God’s  Inspired  servants  have  been  robbed  of  that 
grateful  tribute,  which  Posterity  would  still  gladly  pay 
to  their  zeal  and  fidelity,  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  a general  statement  only  remains  to  be  given,  of 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  undistinguishablc  labours 
of  the  Inspired  and  Uninspired  in  the  Primitive 
Church  ; umlistinguishable,  we  mean,  beyond  what  clue 
is  afforded  by  Scripture. 

A similar  rivalry  among  the  different  parts  of  every 
Christian  country,  of  Europe  especially,  to  be  foremost 
or  among  the  first  who  were  called  and  elected,  renders 
it  no  less  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  places  wherein 
the  Word  was  planted  ; even  in  countries  concerning 
which  the  most  certain  testimony  is  preserved,  that  they 
were  visited  and  partially  enlightened. 

Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  Great  Bri-  Their  pro- 
tain,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  each  some  gw. 
authority  to  trace  their  first  conversion  to  Apostles,  or 
their  immediate  successors.  The  labours  of  St.  Paul  and 
and  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  give  much  reason  for  suppos- 
ing, that  throughout  Italy  Christianity  soon  found 
Converts ; and,  that  the  settlement  of  a Church  in 
Spain  was  contemplated  at  least  by  St.  Paul,  long 
before  his  death,  his  own  words  bear  testimony.*  Ma- 
cedonia and  Greece,  and  the  reception  which  the  Gos- 
pel had  met  with  theTe,  under  St.  Paul’s  Ministry,  need 
not  be  mentioned.  In  Asia,  too,  we  trace  its  progress 
on  Inspired  authority  from  Judea  to  Syria,  and  from 
Syria  through  Asia  Minor.  How  far  the  labours  of 
Paul,  Barnabas,  and  their  attendants,  were  followed  up 
by  those  who.  Inspired  or  Uninspired,  strove  to  tread 
in  their  steps,  we  may  judge  from  the  accounts  of  Ire- 
neust  and  Tertullian4  both  writers  of  the  Ilnd  cen- 
tury, and  both  asserting  that  Christ  was  by  that  time 
worshipped  throughout  the  East.  Even  to  India,  in- 
deed, His  name  and  worship  must  have  already  pene- 
trated, if  Eusebius  be  correct  in  stating,  that  Pan- 
tenus  found  there  a copy  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which 
was  reported  to  have  been  left  by  St.  Bartholomew^ 

If  we  turn  our  eye  to  the  condition  of  Africa  in  those 
times,  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  assert,  that  it 


• Sec  Romans,  ch.  «».  v.  24, 28. 

♦ Ircniri  contra  Hirers,  lib.  ».  c.  10. 

J Tertullian,  adv.  Judtros,  c.  7. 

\ Enact)  it  Hist.  Bee.  lib.  v.  c.  10  ; Jerom.  Catalog i.  Script,  Etc. 
e.  36.  Motbeim  suppose*,  that  Eusebius  meant  this  not  of  tbs 
Indians,  but  of  certain  Jewt,  who  were  inhabitant*  of  Arabia  Felts, 
(«•*  Bee,  Hist.  cal.  i.  p.  149.1  This  certainly  is  not  implied.  Euse* 
bins  only  states,  that  the  book  wu  written  in  Hebrew  ; and  it  might 
possibly,  therefore,  have  been  a copy,  not  originally  designed  for  the 
Indians,  but  left  with  them  by  their  Apostolic  Missionary,  because 
he  had  nooe  in  their  own  language.  Or,  it  is  very  conceivable,  that 
it  might  bare  been  even  an  Indian  Translation  made  by  Bartholomew 
for  their  use,  and  wiitten  by  him  in  Hri>rno  characters,  (which  they 
would  easily  learn,)  because  more  familiar  and  more  readily  used  by 
him.  The  Greek  it  ‘£Cpt isn  y^a^ma i rim  rti  M *r$*/»*  aaruAth/** 
If#* 
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Jlittory.  musl  even  at  that  period  have  numbered  amongst  ita 
■v—**'  believers,  whether  colonists  or  natives,  more  than  it  can 
FrutB  boost  after  the  long  interval  of  1900  years.*  Alexandria 
in  Egypt  was  sure  to  imbibe,  and  to  communicate  every 
100.  n?w  w|iich  appeared  in  the  world ; and  the  con- 

jgj  sUnl  intercourse  which  it  maintained  with  Jerusalem, 
and  also  with  Cyprus,  the  native  island  of  Barnabas, 
will  readily  account  for  the  early  and  strong  interest 
felt  there  in  the  new  Religion  ; and  could  not  but  pro- 
duce zealous  efforts  to  propagate  its  Doctrines  through- 
out Egypt,  and  the  more  enlightened  parts  of  Africa. 
And,  perhaps,  monuments  of  their  labours  might  at 
this  day  have  remained,  under  God’s  blessing,  by  which, 
compared  with  our  own,  we  might  have  estimated  the 
effect  of  time  oud  different  circumstances  on  Churches 
so  differently  situated  ; while  those  who  now  sit  in 
darkness,  might  have  been  themselves  the  agents  of 
enlightening  others,  had  the  Gospel  been  preached 
in  Apostolic  purity.  But  Christianity  suffered  a cor- 
ruption in  Egypt,  more  cruel  than  did  the  Israclitish 
Faith  of  old.  It  went  forth  from  Alexandria  adul- 
terated with  vain  Philosophy  of  every  kind ; and  the 
worship  of  the  one  true  God  was  agiiu  converted  into 
a Polytheism,  the  more  dangerous,  because  no  longef 
gross,  sensible,  and  palpable  in  its  absurdity,  but  sub- 
tile, spiritual,  philosophical.t 

It  would  be  vain  to  inquire  into  the  various  steps, 
by  which  Christianity  maintained  its  struggle  with  the 
Powers  of  this  world,  and  either  gained  or  lost  ground 
iu  these  several  Countries  ; much  more  to  attempt  its 
History  in  each  separate  Church  or  City : but  there  are 
some  Churches,  the  fate  of  which  hus  been  so  much 
more  closely  connected  than  the  rest,  with  all  Christian 
Societies  in  all  Ages,  that  any  notices  which  may  be 
gleaned  of  their  Primitive  condition,  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. Jerusalem  is,  of  course,  one  of  these. 

§ The  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

St.  Jamei.  The  History  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  until  the 
death  of  its  first  Bishop  St.  James,  is  no  further  known, 
than  from  the  Scriptural  Record.  On  the  martyrdom 
Symea,  of  that  Apostle,  Symeon,  the  son  of  l leopas,  und,  as 
ha*  been  asserted,  one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples  of  our 
Lord,  was  appointed  in  his  room.  The  importance  of 
the  See  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  anxiety  of  the 
whole  Christian  world  about  the  succession.  Apostles, 
and  other  eminent  men,  among  their  coadjutors,  were 
present  at  the  election,  and  aiding  by  their  advice.  In 
this,  as  in  several  actions  of  the  Christian  world  at  this 
Etfcet  of the  period,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  operation 
Prophecies  of  the  most  unqualified  Faith  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
relative  to  Christiun  Prophecies.^  The  period  was  at  hand,  when 
iwn  TC  our  mournful  prediction,  respecting  the  fate  of 

ruialem.  Jerusalem  and  its  blinded  people,  was  known  to  be 
approaching  to  iU  accomplishment^  In  this,  the 

* Bv  (he  mil  of  the  Hod  century  the  proportion  of  Christiana  in 
Carthnfo  wu  to  great,  that  Tcrtullian  spenk*  of  them  at  cixi-tituting 
one  tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants.  Qwd  ipta  Carthngt 
pnrvm  rtt  f tienmrvuln  a it.  Ad  Scapulam 

f Consult  Cave'a  Li/e  »f  Juttin  Martyr,  urh  we  remains,  as  well 
as  those  of  Origen,  abound  in  Platonism. 

J A similar  instance,  is  the  Collection  made  for  the  poor  Christiana 
of  Jerusalem,  as  a provision  against  a predicted  famine.  See  Art*, 
ch.  xi.  v.  27. 

S Betides  the  Prophetic  aigtw  given,  it  was  expressly  declared, 
•‘Thu  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  unlil  all  these  thing*  be  ful- 
filled." Malt.  ch.  xxiv.  v.  34  ; Mark,  ch.  xiii.  v.  30  ; Luke,  ch.  xxi. 
v.  32. 


risk  and  distress,  to  which  even  his  followers  might 
be  exposed,  were  expressed  iu  no  equivocal  terms.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  fatal  ensign  of  Desolation,  their 
flight  was  to  be  instantaneous,  whatever  sacrifice  it 
might  require  ; the  dissolution  of  the  nearest  connec- 
tions which  existed  between  the  believer  and  the 
friends  or  kindred  who  yet  held  back  or  wavered,  was 
to  be  awfully  abrupt.  Even  the  positive  wo,  an- 
nounced to  those  who  should  be  with  child,  or  give  suck 
in  those  days,  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  Jews  alone ; 
but  accords  with  the  closing  assertion,  that  unless  those 
days  should  be  shortened,  there  should  no  flesh  be  saved ; 
and  that  they  were  shortened  for  the  elect's  sake.* 

The  solemn  suspense,  with  which  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  must  have  looked  on,  from  one  Prophetic 
sign  to  another,  for  the  consummation  of  this  scene 
of  sorrows,  must  have  been  more  intense  than  that 
which  is  said  to  seize  on  the  minds  of  men,  when  llie 
first  shock  of  an  earthquake  awakens  an  anticipation 
of  the  second  and  the  thinl.  In  the  mortal  and  visible 
agents  which  were  at  work,  producing  the  catastrophe, 
they  saw  the  slow-appeuring  Sign  of  the  Sou  of  Mun  iu 
Heat  en.  But  the  Faith  that  mode  them  tremble,  tnade 
them  proporlionably  resolute  to  abide  in  Jerusalem,  and 
to  wait  for  the  signal  of  their  departure.  Uuder  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  mild  and  conciliating  St.  James, 
the  most  prudent  human  measures  were  likely  to  co- 
operate with  the  promised  aid  of  Heaven.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  exemplary  course,  they  beheld  him  fall  a 
Martyr  to  the  bigotry  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Church  iu 
Jerusalem  obliged  suddenly  to  appoint  another  Bishop. 
The  general  interest,  therefore,  which  was  taken  in 
Symeon’s  election,  is  easily  explained  ; but  only  on  the 
supposition,  that  our  Lord's  Prophecies  were  as  ccrtaiu 
of  fulfilment  to  the  Christians,  as  if  the  events  predicted 
had  already  taken  place. 

Between  the  appointment  of  Symeou,  and  the  war 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City,  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  were  probably  conducted  with  a 
prudence  which  did  uot  disappoint  the  Christians ; for  in 
the  interval,  we  hear  of  no  further  attempts  against  the 
peace  of  the  believers,  nor  of  any  internal  dissensions. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  that  the  Jew  s arrived 
at  the  last  extremity  of  hope  deferred.  The  Seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel  had  been  long  fulfilled  ; and,  while 
they  obstinately  rejected  the  claims  of  a Spiritual  Mes- 
siah, they  as  obstinately  clung  to  the  hope  of  a temporal 
deliverer.  Up  to  the  time  now  mentioned,  they  pa- 
tiently and  sullenly  endured  all  oppression,  iu  the  duily 
expectation,  that  their  Avenger  would  appear  descend- 
ing from  the  clouds  of  Heaven.  So  violent,  however, 
had  their  sense  of  wrongs  become,  and  so  rancorous 
their  suppressed  hatred  to  the  Romans,  that  on  the  first 
signal  of  revolt  the  whole  of  Judea  was  in  a stute  of 
determined  Rebellion. 

As  the  accomplishment  of  our  Saviour's  prediction 
drew  nearer,  the  signs  of  the  end  of  the  Jewish  Polity 
had  been  discerned,  and  have  been  recorded  even  by 
unbelievers.  But  the  trial  of  the  believer's  faith,  was 
to  wait  for  the  last  sign,  which,  humunly  speuking,  was 
to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  escape  f*  Not  until  the 
Roman  standard,  " the  abomination  of  Desolation,"  was 
brought  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Holy  City 
was  **  encompassed  by  armies,"  did  the  Church  quit  it. 
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* Matt.  Ch.  xxi<r.  v.  22;  Mark,  ch.  xiii.  *.  20. 
f Matt.  ch.  xxiv.  v.  15 ; Mark,  ch  xiii.  v.  14  ; Lake,  ch.  xxi.  r.  20. 
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Before  the  formidable  character  of  the  Rebellion 
was  known.  Cestius  Gallua.  the  Governor  of  Syria, 
marched  with  the  united  forces  of  his  Province  against 
the  Capital,  not  doubting  that  the  revolt  would  thus  be 
at  once  suppressed  ; and  being  forced  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  retire,  a respite  was  given,  whereby  the  Christians 
were  providentally  and  signally  left  an  opportunity  for 
escape.  Their  city  of  refuge  was  Pella,  which,  being 
occupied  by  Gentiles,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  conque- 
rors ; and  here,  during  all  the  horrors  of  the  war, 
and  the  subsequent  miseries  which  resulted  from  it, 
they  remained  in  perfect  security.  Not  a hair  of  their 
heads  perished. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  (a.  d.  70,)  Vespasian, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Nero  to  conduct  it,  left  his 
statiou  for  Egypt,  in  order  to  secure  support  in  his 
attempt  to  wrest  the  Imperial  dignity  from  YitelHus. 
He  had  already  advanced  into  Galilee,  burnt  Gadara, 
and  razed  Jotapata,  (where  Josephus,  the  Historian, 
was  taken  prisoner,)  and  was  preparing  to  march 
against  Jerusalem,  when  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
Empire  induced  him  to  leave  to  his  son  Titus  the 
completion  of  his  pluns.  Under  his  command,  the 
Roman  army  invested  the  Holy  City ; and  after  a siege 
of  five  months,  marked  by  scenes  of  horror  which 
would  be  incredible  did  we  not  connect  them  with  the 
peculiar  temper  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  sacked,  and  levelled  with  the  earth.  Only 
enough  was  left  standing,  to  form  quarters  for  a garri- 
son, or  to  be  a monument  of  the  greatness  of  the  city 
subdued.  Its  Temple,  which  was  then  left  without  one 
stone  upon  another,  has  never  yet  been  rebuilt;  Julian 
tried  to  restore  it,  and  failed.  Will  the  Jews, — will  any 
future  Antichrist,  be  ever  bold  enough  to  renew  the 
experiment  ? 

As  soon  as  the  terrors  of  war  were  past,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Jerusalem  returned  to  the  desolate  City  ; 
and  took  up  its  abode  amidst  its  ruins.  Here  it  ex- 
isted until  the  final  and  utter  destruction  by  Hadrian, 
who  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  had  rebuilt  it,  and 
called  it  .£7ia. 


Alirtynlom  Long  before  this  latter  event,  the  good  Syraeon  had 
of  Symaon.  suffered  martyrdom,  having  been  permitted  to  preside 
over  this  first  Christian  Church,  in  its  most  trying 
season,  for  more  than  forty  years;  “ God,  probably 
lengthening  out  his  life,”  to  use  the  words  of  a pious 
and  learned  man,*  " that,  os  a skilful  and  faithful 
Pilot,  he  might  steer  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  in  those  dismal  and  stormy  days.”  Eusebius 
states,  that  he  was  put  to  death  on  information  laid 
against  him,  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  David.  This, 
if  true,  strongly  marks  the  impression  made  on  the 
minds  of  the  Romans,  that  the  Jews  were  «o  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Messiah’s  time  being  come,  as  to 
make  it  unsafe,  to  leave  even  the  mild  and  aged  Symeon 
amongst  them,  lest  they  should  take  him  by  force,  and 
make  him  a King. 


§ The  Church  at  Rome. 

Caasm  of  It  requires  some  effort  of  imagination,  to  represent 
the  unuaed  to  ourM?lVe»,  truly  and  fully,  the  feeling  with  which  the 
aujaam-y  jmpCrjaj  cjty  wag  regarded  throughout  the  world,  in 
Church,  the  first  Ages  of  Christianity.  It  was  not  only  the 
greatest,  the  leading  City  of  the  Universe  ; for  in  this 


vol.  x. 


• Cav*.  in  fan  Lift  of  St.  Symeon. 


point  of  view,  the  influence  of  every  association  which  Age  of  the 
flowed  from  it,  might  find  a counterpart  in  the  awe  and  Apoatoiieal 
admiration  excited  by  turns  for  the  Capital  of  the  *•*&■•*• 
Spanish,  the  French,  or  the  British  Empires.  But  its  v"“l 
character  was  distinct  and  supreme, — it  stood  alone,  the  From 

one  abode  of  authority  and  rule,  to  which  all  other  places  V 
had  contracted  a relation  of  dependence  and  sub-  ln  ‘ 
jection.  That  any  Society  established  there  should,  jg- 
from  the  ordinary  results  of  association,  acquire  a more 
august  and  dignified  character,  than  similar  Societies 
elsewhere  established,  seems  almost  unavoidable.  Ar. 
it  gradually  numbered  amongst  its  members  more  and 
more  of  those  who  formed  prominent  features  in  this 
great  object  of  worldly  veneration,  the  principle  of 
association  would  of  course  operate  more  strongly  still. 

But  when  the  Emperor  himself,  not  only  became  en- 
rolled among  its  members,  but  promoted  the  success 
of  these  Societies,  by  the  actual  protection  and  patron- 
age of  the  Imperial  Government,  any  distinction  of 
respect,  unanimously  conceded  to  that  Society,  through 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  all  these  privileges  and 
favours  flowed,  and  with  which  more  immediately  they 
seemed  to  be  connected  ; — any  distinction  of  respect 
paid  to  this  Society  is  conceivable,  which  may  be  com- 
patible with  the  principles  on  which  all  the  kiudred 
bodies  were  formed  ; and  a tendency,  a very  strong  ten- 
dency, might  be  presumed  to  exist  in  all,  even  to  go 
beyond  this  limit.  This  temptation  would  be  twofold : 
in  the  several  Societies,  to  honour  and  give  precedence, 
to  that  one  which  had  allied  itself  to  a source  of  pros- 
perity, of  which  all  partook  ; in  the  Society  elevated,  to 
be  puffed  up  by  every  successive  token  of  respect,  and 
to  aim  at  a still  higher  elevation  ; and,  as  the  origin 
and  history  of  its  original  equality  became  less  familiar, 
and  less  clearly  to  be  ascertained,  to  claim,  as  legalized 
rights,  those  titles  and  that  precedence  which  accident 
and  custom  had  created.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
the  Church  at  Rome,  in  its  progress  from  that  Primitive 
Age.  when  it  dwelt  in  equality  and  unity  with  its 
brethren,  to  the  period  at  which  it  began  to  search,  in 
Scripture  and  in  legend,  for  the  title-deeds  to  that  Su- 
premacy, which  courtesy  and  custom  had  unthinkingly 
established.  On  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  Empire  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople,  it  was  first  awakened  to  the 
uncertain  tenure  of  those  rights,  which  it  had  so  long 
enjoyed,  not  indeed  without  question,  but  with  security. 

It  had  set  an  example  of  temporal  ambition,  which 
could  not  but  prove  attractive  to  those  who  ministered 
lo  that  ambition ; and  the  Church  of  Constantinople, 
accordingly,  claimed  for  itself  a share  of  that  rank, 
which,  if  rightly  paid  to  its  sister  at  Rome,  while  Rome 
was  the  Imperial  City,  clearly  now  was  due  to  that 
Church  which  occupied  the  corresponding  station. 
Constantinople,  as  her  Church  represented,  was  44  the 
New  Rome,  the  young  heir  of  Italian  Rome's  greatness, 
and,  as  such,  she  desired  a participation  at  least  of  her 
rank  and  influence.  Hence  the  diligence  which  even 
from  the  first  the  Church  of  Rome  has  displayed,  in 
casting  a shade  over  the  origin  of  its  greatness,  and  en- 
deavouring to  account  for  it  on  Scriptural  authority, 
however  palpably  insufficient  This  has  been,  ever  since, 
ils  method  of  defence ; and  its  purpose  is  partly  an- 
swered, whenever  the  attention  is  thus  decoyed  from  the 
real  quarter,  in  which  all  its  worldly  grandeur  was 
nestled  and  hatched. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  look  hack  on  a 
period,  when  even  at  Rome  the  Church  of  Christ  was 
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History,  only  Spiritual,  her  highest  character,  that  of  trustee  of 
the  Record  of  Revelation,  and  the  first  ambition  of  her 
From  Bishops,  to  be  dispensers  of  revealed  Truth,  Ministers 
!?’  of  the  Word,  or  Martyrs  for  its  sake. 

’ Kt  is  not  the  least  striking  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness  of  this  view  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  peculiar 
BarrenncM  as  it*  situation  was,  in  the  seat  of  Empire,  its  authen- 
oT  her  uriy  tic  records  are  as  barren  as  those  of  the  more  remote 
record*.  and  obscure  Churches.  Even  the  exact  order  of  suc- 
cession among  the  three  first  Bishops,  has  furnished 
matter  for  elaborate  controversy ; a fact,  which  would 
of  itself  be  subversive  of  the  claim  to  any  peculiar 
rights,  founded  on  a regular  succession  of  Bishops  from 
St.  Peter.  Such  a lineal  descent  would  surely  have 
had  a record,  os  accurately  preserved  by  the  care  of 
Providence,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Christian  Church, 
as  was  the  lineage  of  David,  for  that  of  God's  former 
People.  In  the  early  Bishops,  as  successors  of  St. 
Peter  too,  we  should  expect  a record  of  authority  ex- 
ercised, to  illustrate  the  right  vested  in  them. 

Probability  The  probability  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were 
ot  the  cii*t-  joint  founders  of  this  important  Church,  the  former 
rnceof  two  taking  the  Apostleship  to  the  Jews,  the  latter,  that  to 
a-?  Gentile  portion,  has  been  already  noticed.  It  has 

fit  Rimiic*  ^urt^er  conjectured  by  some,  that  this  division 

continued  long  after  the  decease  of  the  two  Apostles  ; 
and  that  thus  we  are  to  account  for  the  otherwise  con- 
tradictory statements,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Clement 
was  the  third  in  the  list  of  Bishops,  on  the  other,  that 
he  was  ordained  by  St.  Peter,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Church,  when  his  own  martyrdom  was  at  hand.  This 
is,  indeed,  to  suppose  the  existence  of  two  Churches 
originally  at  Rome  ; the  one  governed  by  Linus,  whom 
St,  Puul  appointed,  and  by  his  successor  Anncletus,  or 
Cletus;  the  other  by  Clement,  who  survived  and  united 
both  under  one  Bishop.  Undoubtedly,  the  ground  for 
having  two  Churches  would  be  one  which  only  ex- 
treme necessity  would  have  admitted,  as  the  object  in 
the  establishment  of  any  Church  was  union  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  in  the  common  bond  of  Christianity.  But,  as  it 
is  little  less  than  certain,  that  during  the  Ministry  of  the 
two  Apostles,  such  unity  was  not  effected,  the  two  par- 
ties may  possibly  have  thus  continued  distinct,  until  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  their  union.  This  appears 
to  have  occurred  during  Clement’s  Bishopric ; and  it 
not  a little  coincides  with  this  view,  that  the  only  genuine 
work  of  his  .which  remains, »is  wholly  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  unity  and  Christian  Love,  an  the  highest 
characteristic  of  a Church.  If  this  view,  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  learned  Cave,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  one  that  reconciles  the  statements  of  History,  be 
admitted,  the  list  of  early  Bishops  will  stand  thus:* 
For  the  Gentile  portion : Linus  uud  Cletus,  or  Ana- 
cletus. 


F.  pit  lie  of 
Clemen'. 


For  the  Jewish  portion  : Clement. 

For  the  whole  reunited : Clement. 

The  EpitUe  to  which  we  allude,  must  have  been 
written  after  this  union  took  place  ; for,  although  it  is 
called  an  EpitUe  of  Clement,  yet  it  is  really  an  EpitUe 


* More  than  o*i«  instance  eriU  be  found,  nubnequenlly  recorded  in 
Ecclesiastical  llitforv,  of  Schisms  being  ended  by  the  temporary  ap» 
point  m«nt  of  two  Hidiop*  See  in  Throdorct  (lib.  v.  c.  3)  the  proposal 
of  Miletus,  Bishop  of  Antioch  to  I’aulinus,  to  settle  the  opposition 
between  them  in  this  manner.  The  same  offer  was  made  by  tbe 
Catholic  Bishops  of  Africa  to  the  Donalists,  in  the  conference  be- 
tween them  at  Carthage;  and  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  proposed, 
it  would  seem  to  hate  been,  at  that  time,  no  unusual  expedient.  See 

Cotfai.  Ctrtkog.  I,  Dec.  c.  16.  “ Nec  amm  aUguid  fi«t,  fitc." 


from  the  Church  at  Rome  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  ; Apeofihe 
and  tbe  strict  intimacy  which  subsisted  betweeu  these  Apistolical 
two  Churches,  and  which  amply  account*  for  such  an 
Epistle  having  been  written,  was  probably  through  the  V^v'^‘x 
Gentiles,  rather  than  through  the  Jewish  converts 
For  it  is  to  remembered,  that  their  link  of  union  wan 
St.  Paul,  who  at  Corinth  first  met  with  Aquila  and  to  ‘ 
Priscilla.  To  his  residence  at  Corinth,  they  doubtless  1^7 
traced  the  first  interest  which  he  took  in  their  conver- 


sion ; and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  that  interest 
would  be  shared  by  the  Corinthians  themselves,  and  be 
tile  foundation  of  a lasting  intimacy.  That  such  an 
intimacy  did  subsist  between  these  two  Churches,  may 
be  proved  from  an  EpitUe.  written  by  Dionysius  Bishop 
of  Corinth  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Ilnd  century ; part  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius ; 
(lib.  iv.  c.  23  ;)  und  may  further  account  for  what  in 
there  noticed,  that  the  above-mentioned  EpitUe  of 
Clement  used  to  be  read  at  Corinth  as  a portion  of  the 


Church  service.  This  EpitUe,  then,  is  an  interest-  Disprove* 
ing  monument  of  the  peculiar  connection  between  the  l*««  elaim  or 
two  Churches.  It  is  not  the  decree  of  a superior  to  an  *dn»Uwonol 
inferior  body  of  Christians,  but  the  affectionate  reraon-  u^re 
strance  of  friends  and  fellow  Christians  on  the  renewal 


of  those  schism*  ot  Corinth,  which  hod  before  called  for 
the  interference  of  St.  Paul.  The  Church  of  Rome  re- 


minds them  (c.  4?)  of  their  common  Apostle’s  authority 
and  advice,  as  still  preserved  in  those  EpitUe*  ; and,  as 
if  careful  not  lo  offend  by  appearing  to  assume  any 
authority  by  this  act  of  friendly  interference,  accom- 
panies all  its  advice  with  expressions  like  these  ; " Be- 
loved, in  this  EpitUe  we  ure  not  only  suggesting  advice 
lo  you,  but  refreshing  our  own  minds  with  our  duty,  for 
our  station  is  the  same,  and  the  same  our  couree  of 
duty.’’  “ Beloved,  the  custom  we  adopt  of  reproving 
one  another  is  excellent,  and  beyond  measure  useful ; 
for  it  uuites  us  to  the  will  of  God and  it  concludes 


with  nothing  stronger  than  an  anxious  wish  that  the 
messengers  may  bring  back  an  account  of  that  harmony 
which  they  so  desired  and  prayed  for.  Is  it  likely  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  or  its  Bishop,  would  have  neglected 
to  mingle  salutary  threats  of  punishment  and  hints  of 
a superintending  authority  with  its  exhortations,  as  St. 
Paul  did  in  his  EpitUe *,  if  either  Church  or  Bishop  bad 
then  possessed  Apostolical  controut  or  superintendence 
over  other  Churches  ? 


Indeed,  if  such  an  authority  had  been  vested  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  it  is  impossible  that  no  more  should 
be  left  on  record  of  its  intercourse  with  the  other  Primi- 


tive Churches,  in  a season  which,  above  all  others, 
seemed  to  require  the  active  superintendence  of  a head, 
if  any  there  were.  Subsequently  to  the  writing  of  this 
EpitUe , all,  perhaps,  that  deserves  notice  concerning  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Rome,  is  the  EpitlU  which  Ignatius  So  alto  the 
addressed  to  them,  in  his  journey  thither  us  a condemned  Bpiak  of 
martyr.  This  EpitUe  no  leas  than  the  former,  although  If0**'11*- 
in  a different  way,  confirms  the  Protestant's  assertion, 
that  all  Churches  are  independent  of  Rome  and  the 
Romish  Bishop.  Ignatius  writes  to  them  in  the  same 
independent  tone  which  appears  in  his  Epitllet  to  other 
Churches  ; and,  in  one  place  particularly,  speaks  of  the 
joint  founders  of  that  Church,  in  a way  which  is  cer- 
tainly inconsistent  with  the  view  of  their  successors 
being  invested  with  a similar  character.  He  had  been 
desiring  their  prayers  for  him  in  his  approaching  trial ; 
and  he  adds,  “ I do  not  command  you  as  if  I were 
Peter  or  Paul ; they  were  Apostles.”  Would  he,  who 
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History.  of  all  writers,  ancient  or  modern,  most  insists  on  the 
— authority  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  in  all  its  gradations. 
Frond  have  neglected  here  to  remind  the  Homans  of  the 
a.  d.  character  of  their  Bishop,  if  it  were  dilfcrcnl  from  hi* 

100.  own  ? Could  he  have  failed  to  allude  to  the  infallible 

authority  that  still  abode  with  them,  if  there  were  any 
since  that  of  Peter  and  Paul  ? 

Object  of  The  author  of  this  Epistle  soon  after  suffered  mnrtyr- 
th*t  Eputl*.  {jom  jn  tj,e  Coliseum  at  Home;  and  the  chief  object  of 
his  sending  the  Epistle  before  him,  appears  to  have  been 
to  prevent  any  rash  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Christian* 
there  to  rescue  him.  Any  turbulent  or  disobedient 
spirit,  which  might  have  been  thus  displayed  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Empire,  would  of  course  have  been  ten- 
fold more  dangerous  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel, 
in  awakening  the  suspicions  of  the  Gentile  Government, 
than  any  thing  which  might  take  plucc  elsewhere.  The 
Epistle  was  admirahly  adapted  to  accomplish  this;  and 
the  warm  expressions  which  it  contains,  concerning  the 
joys  of  martyrdom,  will  not  seem  unnatural  and  ex- 
travagant, if  regarded  with  this  view.  A cold  appeal 
to  the  prudence  of  his  brethren  at  Rome  would,  with 
the  strong  excitement  of  feeling  which  his  case  produced 
amongst  them,  have  been  scarcely  listened  to.  To 
desert  the  holy  man  from  prudential  motives  might 
have  seemed  to  them  mean  and  dastardly.  It  was 
requisite  to  represent  the  fate  that  threatened  him,  ns 
not  only  good  and  glorious,  hut  absolutely  pleasurable. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  all  Ignatius's  Epistles,  but  most  of 
all,  of  that  in  which  it  was  most  needed. 

His  remonstrance  was,  perhaps,  not  misplaced  ; for 
the  fact,  that  his  remains  were  gathered  up,  as  if  from  a 
melancholy  effort  to  find  some  safe  way  of  testifying 
their  regard,  seems  to  indicate,  that  unless  precaution 
had  been  used,  some  imprudent  attempt  to  rescue  him 
might  have  been  made. 

§ The  Church  at  Alexandria. 

To  these  notices  of  the  Primitive  Churches  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Home,  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  some 
account  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  ; as  its  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  Christian  world  was  certainly 
not  less  than  that  of  either  of  the  preceding.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  to  introduce  such  a History  of 
it,  as  would  be  at  once  useful  and  compatible  with  our 
limits.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  remind  the  inquirer,  of  the  several  allusions  which 
Its  corrop  have  been  already  made  to  the  corrupt  tendency 
tio«.  of  this  Church  from  the  earliest  times  ; and  to  state 

briefly,  that  out  “ of  the  fulsc  knowledge"  cultivated 
here,  proceeded  directly,  or  indirectly,  nearly  all  the 
heresies  of  the  first  Ages.  To  this  day,  indeed,  remains 
may  be  traced  in  the  Christian  world,  of  the  false  and 
futal  notions  which  took  their  rise  in  Alexandria ; and 
Christians  and  Divines  have  not  yet  ceased  to  find 
Christianity  in  Plato,  and  to  regard  his  metaphysical 
speculations  on  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  as  glimpses  of 
Revelation  ; or  at  least,  as  anticipations  of  Divine  truths, 
which  they  know  not  how  to  attribute  to  mere  Human 
ingenuity.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  some  of 
the  metaphysical  views,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  taken  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  coincidence 
between  those  views  and  Plato’s  system,  is  too  minutely 
exact  to  have  been  accidental.  In  this  case,  the  conclu- 
sion would  be  unavoidable,  that  either  Plato’s  knowledge 
was  derived  from  Inspiration,  or  that  Christianity  was 
derived  from  Plato,  But  wc  have  not  so  learned  Christ. 


§ Schools,  Catechists,  and  Catechisms.  Age  of  hit 

We  are  contemplating  the  Primitive  Church  in  the 
performance  of  its  office  of  dispensing  the  Revelation  ^ ^ ^ - 

recorded  and  intrusted  to  its  keeping;  and  we  have  From 

seen  it,  with  this  object  in  view,  interweaving  the  Holy  a.  d. 

Scriptures  into  the  stated  Service  of  God  ; maintaining  100. 

a separate  Order  of  men  for  officiating,  and  lor  inter-  «© 

preting,  as  well  as  for  reading  this  Record;  and  also  167. 

employing  them  in  offering  the  Truths  it  contains  to 
strangers  and  the  Heathen,  os  well  os  to  the  brethren. 

But  the  Church's  trusteeship  was,  to  a certain  extent, 
discretionary.  Its  first  duty  was  thus  to  afford  to  all 
access  to  the  Word  of  God,  as  God  gave  it ; their  next, 
to  resort  to  every  method  of  communicating  that  Word, 
which  should  render  it  in  each  case  most  intelligible  or 
acceptable.  The  unconverted  would  require  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  a different  form  from  the  Christian  already 
instructed ; and,  among  both  converted  and  unconverted, 
there  would  exist  an  endless  variety  of  intellectual  habits 
and  capacities,  which  would  require  the  Truths  of  the 
Gospel  to  be  shaped  accordingly. 

The  great  body  of  those,  then,  to  whom  Gospel  Truths 
were  addressed,  arc  commonly  divided  into  two  classes ; 
the  Catechumens,  or  those  who  were  preparing  by  an 
appointed  course  of  instruction  (raTyxyro)  for  Bap- 
tism ; and  the  Fidcles,  (fiffToi,)  or  complete  Christians 
(WXcMIl,) 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  Gospel  Truths  were  Mode  of 
dispensed,  not  only  as  they  were  found  in  Scripture,  inducting 
but  systematically  arranged  in  Sermons,  In  Creeds,  and 
in  otiier  formulas  of  Religious  instruction.  For  the  chri*tl«»« 
purpose  of  conveying  Scriptural  Truth  by  those  channels, 
either  more  compendiously,  or  more  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  knowledge  or  general  pursuits  of  those 
addressed,  technical  terms  were  introduced ; which, 
although  not  occurring  in  Scripture,  might  represent 
certain  doctrines  contained  there.  The  word  Trinity 
may  serve  to  illustrate  what  is  here  meunt. 

With  respect  to  the  instruction  of  the  Cutochumens,  it  The  Ca*e- 
does  not  appear  that  any  distinct  Order  of  Ministers  rhists. 
officiated  as  Catechists ; but  that  it  was  only  a particular 
employment  which  might  devolve  on  any  Minister; 
and  which  we  find,  at  different  times,  attached  to  all 
the  Orders  of  the  Ministry,  from  the  Bishop  to  the  lowest 
Deacon.  It  was  to  avoid  scandal  'and  suspicion,  no 
doubt,  that  the  female  Catechumens  were  generally 
taught  by  that  ancient  Order,  the  Desiconnesses,  or  “l^e  Dea- 
vidovs ; of  which  mention  has  been  formerly  made,  «*»■«•«■. 
and  of  whose  original  appointment  this  was  probably 
the  main  reason.* 

It  was  their  office  to  prepare  the  candidates  for  Bap-  The  first 
tism,  by  a course  of  instruction  suited  to  each;  but  in  iwtnsctiea 
what  their  Catechism  generally  consisted,  we  know  no 
further  than  that  the  sum  of  it  was  Repeniance  and  1 li,0Oca 
Faith.  In  what  it  would  naturally  consist,  as  contrasted 
with  the  after  instruction  of  the  mature  Christian,  ia  a 
question  on  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide.  The 
original  and  primary  character  of  the  Gospel  scheme  is 
Historical ; and  the  first  office  of  its  origiual  Preachers, 
accordingly,  that  of  Witnesses  to  Facts.  A Historical 
account  of  the  events  of  the  Sacred  Record  would, 
therefore,  seem  almost  certainly  to  be  the  appropriate 


• See  Bingham's  Ecc..4niio.  book  S.  cb.  xxii.  sec.  9.  Agree- 
ably to  this  view,  the  African  Churches,  in  the  decree  of  the  Crorneil 
of  Carthage,  specify  among  the  t|ualificaltom  of  a Dvacooneu,  Ut 
pond  opto  el  aoiw  aermanr  decere  impenlas  et  nultctn  mtr/irret,  fte. 
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History,  instruction  of  the  Catechumen,  if  we  had  no  due  to 
guide  us  beyond  the  character  of  the  subject  to  he 
handled.  But  this  presumption  is  greatly  increased,  by 
comparing  it  with  whtot  actually  did  take  place  during 
the  Apostolic  Ministry,  in  tile  few  instances  ou  record  of 
what  approaches  nearest  to  Catechetical  instruction— 
the  Preaching  of  the  Apostles  and  others  to  an  uncon- 
verted audience.  In  St.  Paul’s  address  to  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  the  Gentiles  at  Athens,  his  teaching 
is  strictly  of  this  character;  and  that  this  did  not  ariae 
from  any  peculiar  habit  of  composition,  is  evidentjirom 
his  Epistle*.  in  which  quite  a different  method  is  pursued. 
Advantage*  The  point  has  been  thought  thus  much  worthy  of  notice, 
method. & because  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  if  the 

custom  of  so  teaching  Christianity  to  the  young  and  the 
unlearned  were  more  common,  the  abstract  Truths  would 
be  more  easily  and  naturally  understood  afterwards. 
Whereas,  to  begin  with  these,  gives  the  whole  an 
abstruse  and  unattractive  air  to  most ; and  creates  a 
difficulty  in  that  study,  which  was  intended  for  the 
humblest  capacities. 

Children.  Separate  establishments  existed  for  the  Children  of 
Christians  and  for  the  adult  Catechumens,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected ; and  the  early  use  of  Sponsors 
marks  the  anxious  care  of  the  Church,  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  preventing  in  all  a mere  conformity 
to  custom. 

School*.  With  regard  to  the  places  in  which  the  Catechumens 
received  their  education  and  training,  although  these 
seem  to  have  been  in  some  instances  separate  and 
appropriate  yet  in  others,  the  Church,  or  some  part  of 
it,  was  appointed  for  this  purpose.* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pursue,  even  in  imagination, 
the  stages  which  connect  all  these  simple  seminaries  of 
elementary  Religion  with  those  splendid  and  elaborate 
Institutions,  in  which  Religion  and  useful  Learning  are 
now  united ; and  which  are  among  the  most  powerful 
instruments  employed,  by  our  own  Church  especially, 
for  dispensing  the  Faith  which  she  has  in  keeping. 

III.  How  the  First  Uninspired  Church  fulfilled  its  office 
of  convey!  no  Diane  Grace. 

Of  the  sacred  character  of  the  Christian  Society,  con- 
sidered as  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
appointed  medium  of  its  operations,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  speak  in  language  too  strong.  No  peculiarity  of 
the  New  Testament  is  more  striking,  than  the  continual 
and  anxious  endeavour  of  the  Sacred  writers  to  awaken 
and  cherish  a sense  of  it.  As  portions  of  this  Holy 
building,  as  members  of  this  Society  beloved  of  God, 
the  Christians  received  from  their  Lord  his  one  new 
commandment,  “ to  love  one  another.”  All  the  zeal  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  teach  and  preach 
and  enlarge  this  Society,  was  at  the  same  time  directed 
towards  obtaining  from  every  Church  an  acknowledg- 
ment and  testimony  of  this,  in  the  specific  pledge  of  alms 
for  the  needy  brethren  of  Judea.  St,  John's  favourite 
theme  is  this  holy  love  ; and  if  more  of  the  Inspired 
Preacher*  had  left  their  teaching  on  record,  this,  doubt- 
less, would  have  been  a characteristic  prominent  in  all 
their  writings. 

Sacramen-  It  was  a high  and  holy  office  which  the  Church  had 
A r£'**  i to  cxc?ule  ‘n  preserving  inviolate  the  Recorded  Revela- 
MHitteti”  l*on  * wa*  a duty  no  less  honourable  and  anxious. 


• Bingham,  book  iii.  cb,  i.nc,  4. 
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which  it  was  appointed  to  discharge  in  dispensing  this  A*«of  0* 
intrusted  blessing,  so  that  mankind  should  receive  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  from  it.  But  higher  and  y*th*n- 
holier,  perhaps,  wag  this  its  Priestly  office — its  Sacra- 
mental  character — its  duty  of  perpetually  communicating  A v 

to  new  countries  and  successive  generations,  the  gift  iqq 
which  it  immediately  received  from  Christ,  and  of  which  ,0  * 

It  was  the  appointed  medium  forever.  The  acts  which  167. 

constituted  these  means  were,  of  course,  to  be  the  essen- 
tial budges  of  the  Society;  and  without  them  that  Society 
might  have  preserved  the  Bible,  and  distributed  its 
contents,  but  would  not  have  been  a Christian  Church. 

What  these  means  are,  all  know.  They  are  all  those 
outward  observances  in  which  Christians  meet  to  cele- 
brate their  whole  spiritual  communion  with  Christ  and 
with  each  other;  but  especially  those  which  are  distin- 
guished l»y  specific  Divine  institution — the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Not  that  to  them  alone  belongs  a Sacramental  cba~  Why  Bap- 
racter ; for  it  is  evident,  that  if  only  these  observances  ti,m 
were  perpetuated,  the  Grace  of  God,  which  is  promised  g‘e  l-4,pd  * 
to  Prayer,  for  instance,  would  want  the  external  sign,  gjUGlraUj 
and  would  not  therefore  be  enjoyed.  Baptism  and  the  Sacraineata 
Eucharist  are  specifically  Sacraments,  because  the  pre- 
cise form  in  each  is  to  a certain  extent  prescribed,  and 
therefore  the  communication  of  Grace  is  attached  to 
one  unalterable  ceremonial.  But  if,  according  to  our 
Saviour’s  promise,  " Where  one  or  two  are  gathered 
together,  there  He  is  in  the  midst,”  all  the  religious 
meetings  of  Christians  are  means  of  Grace,  the  Church 
itself,  in  the  celebration  of  its  union  as  the  Temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  Sacramental.  Nu  specific  form 
beyond  the  necessary  parts  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper  claim  this  character,  but  then,  there  is  a Grace 
generally  uoeessary  to  Salvation  appointed  to  be  con- 
veyed through  Prayer  and  other  observances,  although 
the  exact  description  of  these  observances  be  left  to 
‘the  discretion  of  the  Church. 

What  is  now  to  be  considered,  therefore,  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  Primitive  Church  celebrated  these  Rites 
and  Ceremonies. 


§ Christian  Rites. 

The  Rites  and  Observances  of  the  Church  may  be  Their  de- 
classed under  a twofold  division  ; the  one  part  of  which  tubution. 
would  contain  those  through  which  Divine  Grace  is 
conveyed  to  individuals  as  such,  or  as  filling  individual 
offices.  Of  which  kind  are  the  ceremonies  of  Ordina- 
tion, Confirmation,  &c.  The  other  portion,  under 
which  the  Sacraments  would  fall,  comprises  those  which 
relate  to  Christians  in  their  common  Christian  charac- 
ter. Besides  the  Sacraments  are  the  Public  Prayers, 
the  Marriage  and  Funeral  Ceremonies,  and  the  like. 

Both  classes  have  been  stated  to  be  modes  of  inter- 
course with  Him  who  has  promised  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
us,  whenever  two  or  three  are  assembled  together  as  His 
people.  So  far  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  are  all 
of  the  same  character,  and,  as  means  of  promised  Grace, 
are  so  far  Sacramental.  But,  in  a further  view,  an  im- 
portant distinction  occurs.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  fixed  institutions,  and  Grace  is  attached  to 
the  observance  of  these  specific  means  : in  the  others, 
the  means  arc  of  the  Church's  appointment,  and  the  All  but 
Grace  bestowed,  although  requiring  some  means,  is  yet  two  s»cr»- 
not  specifically  attached  to  any.  But  another  difference  meats  may 
obtains,  which,  although  not  quite  so  obvious,  is  scarcely  form 
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Binary.  less  important  and  characteristic.  One  common  object 
is  sought  in  all  these  acts  of  Christian  celebration — 
From  communion  with  Christ,  participation  of  His  Spirit. 
Inn*  ®ut  we  ore  not  *n  Scr»P*ur«  individually,  but  col- 

Jo  * lectivdy,  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  abode  of  the 
167  Spirit;  and  as  members  of  that  well  compacted  Body 
we  receive  it.  Now  it  has  been  already  more  than  once 
pointed  out,  that  Christiana  are  not  one  Society  ; but 
many  Societies  founded  on  the  same  principles.  Each 
of  these  Societies  celebrates  within  itself  the  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  which  are  to  unite  it  with  Christ,  and  to 


the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  however,  which,  to  those  Age  of  the 
especially  who  rank  him  among  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  ApoeuiUcil 
may  be  cited  as  contemporary  evidence.  In  his  Simi-  v J1' , 
litudcs  (x.  16)  he  expressly  speaks  of  the  “ Water  of 
Baptism,”  and  ill  his  Visions  he  alludes  to  it  under  the  A D 

image  of  the  Church  floating  in  a mystic  Water.*  jqqJ 

Whether  immersion  only  was  the  mode  of  using  this  ^ * 
Sacramental  Symbol,  is  a question  which  need  not  de-  167. 

tain  the  inquirer,  since  he  will  probably,  in  conformity 
with  certain  Principles  already  established,  perceive  at 
onqfe  that  to  such  a departure  from  Apostolic  custom  as 


preserve  His  Spirit  among  all  its  members.  Each 
Church,  accordingly,  may  lawfully  observe  distinct  forms 
of  Prayer,  and  distinct  modes  of  appointment.  It  may 
do  so.  at  least,  to  a very  gToat  extent.  And  as  each 
Christian  Society  thus  holds  communion  with  God  in 
its  own  way,  so  does  each  member  partake  of  that 
communion,  as  a member  of  his  particular  Society  or 
Church.  With  respect  to  the  Sacraments,  however. 
Why  the  the  case  is  not  exactly  bo.  Our  act  of  communion  here 
Sacrament*  is  performed,  not  as  members  of  any  one  particular 
***1  Church,  but  as  members  of  the  great  Christian  Body — 
the  *an*/  as  belonging  to  the  Elect,  the  Sanctified,  the  Redeemed. 

The  duties  imposed  on  us  by  our  Religious  condition 
in  this  respect,  may  admit  of  illustration  from  the 
necessities  imposed  on  us  by  our  natural  condition.  It 
is  necessary  to  the  well-being,  and  to  the  very  existence, 
of  each  separate  People  or  association  of  men,  that, 
they  should  use  some  language ; although  the  variety  of 
lanpiages  may  be  infinite,  which  will  effect  the  end 
desired.  This  is  analogous  to  the  means  of  Grace,  not 
specifically,  but  generally  required,  and  cultivated  by 
each  Church  fn  its  own  way.  Again,  it  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  every  individual  of  the  Human  Race,  that 
at  certain  intervals,  he  should  recruit  his  body  by  sleep. 
Here  is  a necessity,  to  which  he  conforms,  not  after  the 
fashion  of  any  one  Nation,  not  as  attached  to  any  one 
Society,  but  in  obedience  to  an  invariable  and  universal 
law.  To  this  answers  the  Christian's  duty  of  celebra- 
ting the  Sacraments.  They  are  specifically  appointed 
as  means  of  Grace  and  therefore  are  means  of  Grace 
for  all  ; all  other  Ceremonies  are  means  of  Grace  for 
the  members  of  the  particular  Society  which  adopts  them. 
limlutHM  Of  course  these  remarks,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
of  tiji»  rule.  Sacraments,  apply  only  to  such  portion  of  those  Rites 
as  is  recorded  to  be  of  our  Lord's  appointment.  In 
Baptism  it  is  the  use  of  Water,  and  of  the  prescribed 
Form  of  words,  which  denotes  the  transfer  to  the  Bap- 
tized of  all  privileges  claimed  by  the  People  of  God, 
whether  aa  Father,  as  Son,  or  as  Holy  Ghost.  In  the 
Lord's  Supper,  it  is  the  symbolical  use  of  the  Bread 
and  Wine,  which  Christ  ordained  for  our  instruction, 
and  the  accompaniment  of  the  words  with  which  He 
taught  us  to  accompany  it.  Beyond  the  adherence  to 
these  points,  then,  our  inquiry  into  the  practice  of  the 
Primitive  Church  need  not  be  prolonged..  And  first 
with  respect  to  Baptism. 

§ Baptism. 

Water  Of  the  continual  and  invariable  use  of  Water  in 

alwayitued.  Baptism,  by  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
it  may  be  proof  enough  to  state,  that  the  remains  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  Ilnd  and  IHrd  centuries  are  so  un- 
equivocal and  full  on  the  exclusive  employment  of  the 
Symbol,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
custom  never  having  ceased.  There  is  a passage  in 


may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  sprinkling,  rather  than  in 
immersing  the  candidate,  the  discretionary  authority  of 
any  Church  clearly  extends. 

Not  so  with  respect  to  the  Form  of  words,  so  And  the  I n- 
solemuly  prescribed  by  Christ  Himself;  in  strict  accor-  »ocatioo  «f 
dance  with  which  are  all  the  earliest  notices  of  the  the  Trinity. 
Baptismal  Service.  Its  literal  adoption  by  the  first 
Uninspired  Church  is  inferred  on  grounds  similar  to 
those  on  which  we  assert  the  invariable  use  of  the 
Symbol  of  Water.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian  and 
a succession  of  writers  who  lived  within  too  short  a 
distance  of  this  period  to  make  its  intermission  at  all 
probable ; t and  an  authority  which,  perhaps,  is  still 
earlier,  that  of  the  author  of  Clement’s  Recognitions , 
undoubtedly  alludes  to  it,  when  he  speaks  of  persona 
“ Baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Threefold  Mystery , { and, 
again,  of  the  ceremony  being  performed  44  by  invoking 
the  name  of  the  blessed  Trinity.’,§  In  the  Apostolical 
Canons  an  express  prohibition  against  departure  from 
it  is  found ; which  serves  to  mark  the  early  attempts  of 
Heretics  and  innovators  to  corrupt  and  change  the  words 
prescribed.  Menander  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  who  is 
directly  charged  with  this  attempt,  which  has  been  also 
urged  against  the  Montanists,  Sabellians,  and  other 
heretical  Sects. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  object  of  this  The  object 
and  of  similar  inquiries  into  the  practice  of  the  Primi-  of  these 
tive  Church,  is  not  to  support  the  correctness  of  our  ,J^tul,lw  '* 
Church,  or  of  any  Church,  the  practices  of  which  coincide  I,i,,or,ca  * 
with  these : the  object  is  strictly  Historical,  the  mere 
statement  of  facts,  without  always  inquiring  - what 
specific  use  those  facts  may  serve.  It  is  enough  that 
they  are  Truths,  and  Truths  seldom  remain  long  un  - 
employed  and  unprofitable.  As  to  the  practices  them- 
selves, we  should  be  equally  bound  to  observe  them, 
whether  the  Primitive  Church  observed  them  or  not,  if 
they  are  enjoined  by  Scripture  ; equally  authorized  to 
retain  them  on  our  own  Church’s  authority,  if  not  incon- 
sistent with  Scripture  Principles.  The  Primitive  Church, 
in  our  present  view  of  it,  is  submitted  to  a trial  on  Scrip- 
tural evidence,  such  as  one  generation  of  fallible  beings 
is  ever  subject  to  from  another,  and  such  as  every 
Christian  generation  is  required  to  institute  on  its  pre- 
decessors ; according  to  the  command,  “prove  all 
things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

It  is  gratifying,  doubtless,  to  contemplate  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Christianity  preserved  in  these  early  times ; 
and  it  even  adds  a natural  confidence  to  decisions 
founded  on  independent  authority,  to  find  those  also  the 
decisions  of  that  generation  which  was  nearest  our  In- 
spired guides.  Still,  our  inquiry  may  be  free  and  fearless. 

• n s.  3 c.  13. 

f Tertullian,  de  fJaptitmo,  c.  13  j Cyprian,  Ep,  13 ; Augur*.  d* 

Baptttmo,  I,  vi.  c.  25;  el 

: RecogmU.  lib.  »i.  c.  9. 

j Lib.  ui.  c.  67. 
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ter el  to 
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all  age*. 


A ml  All 
persons, 


Who  wer. 

fittingly 

prepared. 


We  have  aatiafuciory  evidence  notv.  that  in  the  inode 
of  administering  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  the  first 
Uninspired  Churches  fulfilled  their  trust.  Did  they 
equally  so  in  dispensing  this  necessary  medium  of  Gods 
Grace  to  those  for  whom  it  was  designed,  and  by  the 
hands  of  such  us  were  intended  to  officiate?  We  are 
quite  sure  from  the  Scripture,  of  an  authority  and  duty 
in  the  Church,  to  limit  Baptism  to  no  age;  did  the 
Primitive  Societies  of  Christians  act  on  this  principle? 
Of  this  there  con  lie  no  doubt  in  any  candid  mind.  It 
is  true  that  Infant  Baptism  is  not  mentioned  expressly 
by  any  earlier  writer  than  Irensus  ;*  for,  although  the 
authority  of  Clement  and  Hennas  are  alleged  by  some 
learned  men,  (besides  that  the  testimony  of  the  latter 
may  he  disputed  on  other  grounds)  in  either,  it  only 
amounts  to  the  avowal  of  opinions  which  would  seem 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Doctrine  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, and  not  to  an  express  declaration.  But  Ircnwus 
wrote  too  early  t to  leave  it  a question,  whether 
during  the  period  between  him  and  the  Apostolic  Age, 
any  different  regulation  existed  in  this  respect.  Cer- 
tainly no  allusion  is  made  by  him  to  the  novelty  of 
the  practice  which  he  records.  The  Primitive  Church, 
like  ourselves,  was  bound  to  communicate  the  Holy 
trust,  and  its  first  Symbol,  to  every  age  and  sex  within 
reach  ; and  this  it  doubtless  did.  Did  it  also  offer  it, 
us  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  do,  to  all  degrees  of  per- 
sons, to  all  ranks  ami  tuitions?  No  circumstance, 
except  that  of  individual  preparation,  appears  to  have 
formed  u bar  to  the  admission  of  candidates  into  any 
of  the  Primitive  Christian  Societies;  and.  as  far  us 
his  preparation  depended  on  acquired  knowledge, 
every  facility  for  making  it  was  afforded,  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  Schools  for  adults,  and  in  the  employment 
of  Catechists.  There  was,  doubtless,  a Moral  prepara- 
tion beyond  this,  which  was  insisted  on;  and  for  want 
of  this,  many  were  forbidden  the  Christian  privilege. 
Whole  classes  of  persons  were  thus  excluded,  on  the 
ground  llmt  their  lives  und  occupations  were  inconsis- 
tent with  this  preparation ; and  with  such  pictures  as 
the  Heathen  Historians  and  Satirists  give  of  the  Im- 
perial City,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  justify  these  inter- 
dictions, when  we  find  the  list  proscribed  to  consist 
of  Players,  Gladiators,  &c.|  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  certain  evidence  that  even  this  rule  was  commenced 
so  early  as  the  period  on  which  we  now  are  treat  ing.§ 


• Lib.  ii.  r.  39. 

■f  Ireiurux  wax  barn  about  a.  a.  97,  and  wrote  hL«  Book  against 
litre* nr*  about  a.  o 176,  Dot  long  before  hi*  death.  See  Cate,  Hut. 
Liter.,  ami  Oodwell,  Dtuerfat.  is  Irtntrum. 

• See  Tacitus,  and  Juvenal,  patttm. 

$ The  list  of  the  Interdicted  may  be  found  in  the  stpattolical 
f'onstitntwnt,  (lib.  vi»i.  c.  32,;  wbice,  although  confessedly  written 
At  A period  very  much  later  than  that  on  which  we  arc  now  engaged, 
may  be  considered  ax  conveying  an  account  of  nlabluhed  custom* , 
which,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  evidence,  have  some  claim  to  be 
Assigned  to  the  earliest  Age.  The  notes  in  Cotelerius’t  edition  of  the 
Apnxiotical  Father)  deserve  to  We  consulted. 

As  the  Authority  of  the  ApattoUcal  Cu^ttUuttoni  will  depend  much 
an  the  data  which  we  Assign  to  their  composition,  it  may  be  proper 
to  add,  that  the  earliest  author  who  mentions  the  work  Is  Eusebius  in 
his  Hufirru,  lib.  lit.  e.25.  (unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  the  ApaeitJicat 
Camttu  to  have  been  written  before ;)  but,  as  Eusebius  mentions  them 
Among  spurious  works  in  circulation,  tho  fact  scorns  to  imply  that 
they  must  hate  been  long  io  existence.  For,  had  they  been  a forgery 
of  i'uxebius’s  dav,  the  author  of  ihcm  would  probably  bate  been 
known  to  him,  and  therefore  have  been  exposed.  Their  continued  in- 
terpolation, even  to  A subsequent  period,  is  possible  And  likely. 


The  remarks  already  made  on  ihe  institution  of  a 
Ministerial  Order,  and  the  evidence  that  the  Primitive 
Church  well  understood  its  design,  and  maintained  its 
separate  character,  render  it  uiuiccessary  to  enter  spe- 
cifically into  the  question  of  the  persons  charged  with 
the  performance  of  the  Baptismal  rite.  It  was  con- 
fined, doubtless,  as  it  has  been  in  after  times,  among  all 
sober  Christians,  to  the  ordained  Ministry,  (under  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop,*)  although  cases  may  have 
occurred  in  which  it  was  permitted,  by  the  same  autho- 
rity, that  it  should  lie  performed  by  a Layman.  But 
though  David  eat  of  the  shew-bread,  yet  the  rule 
which  forbade  its  use  by  any  but  the  Priests  was  not 
thereby  abolished ; and,  such  necessary  deviations  from 
the  fixed  course,  can  never  rationally  be  tnistakeu  for 
the  course  itself. 


Ag«  of  (he 
ApostobcJ 
rather*. 

From 
A.  D. 

100. 

to 

167. 
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§ The  Lord  * Supper. 

The  essential  part  of  the  Eucharist  is  the  Symbol i-  Bread  and 
cal  use  of  Bread  and  Wine,  according  to  the  Recorded  Wine 
Institution.  A corruption  in  the  celebration  of  this  Sacru- 
■tent  might  take  place  in  two  ways ; either  by  omitting 
any  of  that  essential  part,  or  by  appending  to  it  circum- 
stances inconsistent  with  its  true  character.  Of  both 
species  of  corruption  we  are  bound  to  acquit  the  Pri- 
mitive Uninspired  Church.  Allusions  to  the  consecrated 
Bread,  and  to  the  Holy  Communion  generally,  are 
found  in  the  writings  of  Ignatius  ;t  und  the  form  which 
the  Apodolical  Constitution*  describe,  was,  doubtless, 
that  which  had  been  long  observed  in  consecrating  and 
administering  the  Bread  and  Wine.J  The  Primitive 
Christians  were  guiltless,  too.  of  the  conversion  of  this 
peculiar  mean  of  Grace  into  a rite  common  to  the  Jewish 
and  the  Pagan  Religions.  Towards  this  it  was  that  the 
current  of  prejudice  ran  strongest.  In  this  most  solemn 
act  of  the  new  Religion  there  must  have  been  a perpetual 
craving,  both  in  Jewish  and  Gentile  convert,  to  recog- 
nise a substitute  for  the  Altar  and  the  repeated  Sacri- 
fice. It  was  a diseased  appetite  for  a forbidden  object. 


• Jgn.iL  Ep.  iirf  Smyr*.  c.  8. 
f Ep  ad  Smyrm  c.  7,  8 ; Ep.  ad  Kpket.  c.  5,  20. 
i Lib.  xriii.  c.  12.  The  addition  of  Water  to  Hit  Sacrament aI 
Elements,  of  which  oCcaxiouil  mention  ix  nude,  might  have  been  in 
conformity  with  the  general  fnxlum  of  drinking  Wine  diluted.  Still, 
it  sreni  itnngt,  tint  (lie  welting  on  the  Table,  separately  both  Water 
and  Wine  should  be  »o  specifically  noticed.  Witness  Justin  Martyr, 
(Apot.  It)  ry  rfiirrvri  rw  iiit.fin  ««■»*,  ui 

Ciavsf  ui  *+*f* **H  ; AOd,  Again,  Ofeif  Tfffutrmj  mmi  * Mf  mi  Lim*, 
Accordingly,  the  expressions  made  use  of  in  lrerutus,  to  d«u»ote  tint 
the  Bread  and  Wioe  were  prepared  for  distribution,  are  quarula  mix* 
tux  cafa r ft yWxfNi  panit,  (lib-  v.  c.  1.)  Possibly,  the  custom  may 
have  been  thu»  scrupulously  observed  by  many,  from  a desire  to  ex- 
press more  exactly,  the  precious  Blood«auedding  which  look  place  on 
the  Cross,  ami  which  w as  not,  it  may  be  observed,  an  effusion  of 
Blond  alone,  but  of  Water  and  Blood.  That  tbU  ciicuui stance  should 
have  been  so  dwelt  on,  will  hardly  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
the  solemn  manner  in  which  St.  John  deliver*  his  testimony  to  the 
fact : **  One  of  the  soldier*  with  a spear  pierced  his  aide,  and 
forthwith  came  thereout  Blood  and  Water.  And  he  that  saw  it  bare 
record,  and  his  record  is  true  : and  lie  kooweth  that  he  saith  true, 
that  ye  might  believe,"  (John,  eh.  xix.  v.  34,  35.)  To  the  same 
circumstance  perhaps  hi*  words  in  his  first  Epitt/e  may  refer: 
" This  is  he  that  came  by  Water  and  Blood,  even  Jesus  Christ ; not  by 
Wafer  alone,  but  by  Water  and  Blood,"  (ch.  v.  y.  6.)  St.  John  ia  the 
only  Evangelist  who  has  recorded  the  Bowing  of  Water  and  Blood 
from  our  Lord's  side  j aftd  it  i*  somewhat  remarkable,  that  he  is  also 
the  only  one  who  has  recorded  “ iIkj  beginning  of  Miracles," — the 
conversion  of  Water  into  Wine  at  Cana.  Had  the  Miracle  any 
meaning  connected  with  the  fact  which  he  so  pointedly  attests,  and, 
if  to,  wbat  was  that  meaning  ? 
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Hilary,  which  Idolatrous  habits  had  created  in  the  one,  and 
real  Piety  perhaps  in  the  other,  and  which  could  only 
rrom  be  corrected  gradually.  Looking  hack  upon  the  scene, 
j*O0*  with  our  experience  of  the  actual  corruptions  which 
jo  * thence  arose,  we  may  be  disposed  to  censure  even  the 
167.  concessions,  (trifling  as  they  were)  which  these  Primi- 
Figurktiv*  tive  Rulers  and  Preachers  made  ; we  may  be  disposed 
btyiMM  to  wish,  that  they  had  never  ventured  to  call  the  Lord’s 
respecting  it  Table  an  Altar,  or  the  Bread  and  Wine  a Sacrifice. 

But  that  they  did  it  innocently,  no  one  can  doubt,  who 
merely  reads  the  few  remains  of  those  writers  who  have 
employed  this  language,  and  finds  so  little  fondness,  so 
plain  an  aversion,  to  dwell  on  any  circumstance  of 
pomp  connected  with  the  Christian  Ceremonies,  They 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  foresee  the  extent  of  mis- 
chief, which  afterwards  connected  itself  with  these 
innocent,  inadvertent  attempts  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men.  The  original  use  of  those  terms  was  certainly 
not  as  appropriate  names,  but  as  figurative  expressions, 
to  illustrate  their  subject. 

A'iivtiait-  The  Principles  of  the  Church's  establishment,  as  re- 
tf-rwl  to  all  corded  in  Scripture,  and  the  practical  application  of 
< hristiaas.  (hose  Principles,  as  displayed  in  the  Miuistry  of  their 
Inspired  predecessors,  were  all  too  recent  And  fresh  on 
their  minds,  for  any  question  to  arise  concerning  the 
person*  who  were  entitled  to  this  great  Christian  privi- 
lege—the  Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
They  had  been  fully  instructed  in  the  prime  article 
of  difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Dispensa- 
tions of  God,  viz.  that  the  former  admitted  of  different 
classes  among  those  whom  it  embraced,  and  of  diflerent 
degrees  of  privilege  and  communion,  for  Jew,  for  the 
Proselyte  of  Righteousness,  and  for  the  Devout  Gentile : 
but  that  in  the  latter,  the  partition  wall  had  been  thrown 
down,  the  veil  had  been  rent.  Against  this  act  of  uni- 
formity, then,  which  had  becu  so  carefully  preserved  by 
the  Apostles,  in  their  Preaching  and  their  practice, 
they  were  not  likely  to  offend.  To  have  reserved  any 
participation  of  the  Eucharist  for  the  Ministers  alone, 
or  for  any  one  specified  class  of  Believers,  would  have 
been  too  manifest  a violation  of  this  great  Principle ; 
whatever  temptation  might  present  itself  in  the  preju- 
dice of  Jew  and  Gentile  for  an  officiating  Minister, 
who  should  remind  them  of  a Priest  * All  were  not 
only  admitted  equally,  hut  all  were  invited,  to  partake 
of  this  act  of  Communion ; and,  indeed,  it  was  long 
thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  a Christian's  profession 
to  be  otherwise  than  a regular  Communicant. t 
Hy  ordaiueil  The  administration  of  this  Sacrament,  as  well  as 
Ministers,  that  of  Baptiam,  was  limited  to  the  ordained  Ministry. 

who  officiated  by  authority  derived  from  their  Bishop,  j 
Whether  any  difference  of  administration,  such  as  now 
obtains,  between  the  Priests'  and  Deacons’  Office,  had 
its  origin  so  early,  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
Justin  Martyr  § speaks  of  the  distribution  of  the  Bread 
and  Wine  as  belonging  to  the  Deacons’  Office  ; and  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  direction  given  is,  that 
the  Bread  be  delivered  by  the  Bishop,  and  the  Wine  by 
the  Deacon.|| 

Cgmmuninn  Whether  the  custom  of  sending  a portion  of  the 
of  the  Sick,  


t*  The  .Spotl'-JicaJ  Canoru  direct  that  absentees  from  Communion 
dull  bo  amenable  fur  their  neglect  So,  too,  the  Council  of  Antioch. 
The  Decree  of  Anacletus  to  the  aame  effect  is  spurious. 

1 Iffn4L  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  c.  8.  $ .4  put.  11. 

H ComUtai.  Ap.  lib.  «m.  c.  13. 


consecrated  Elements  to  the  absent  and  sick,  or  that  Ageufthr 
which  isatill  preserved  in  our  own  Church,  of  perform*  Apwiolicsl 
ing  the  service  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  wus  so  t **llltr*-  ^ 
early  established,  is  uncertain.  With  respect  to  this 
latter  custom,  ‘that  it  ia  of  great  antiquity  at  least,  is  A u 
undoubted  ; nor  can  any  objection  be  urged  against  its 
lawfulness.  Still,  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  whether  " 
erroneous  notions  and  superstitious  feelings  have  not  j ti7. 

been  very  generally  fostered  through  the  custom.  The 
Sacrament  celebrated  in  private,  and  umougsl  a few 
attendants  on  a sick  bed,  ceases  to  be  looked  on  in  its 
true  light,  as  an  net  of  the  Christian  congregation, 
celebrating  its  union  ns  such  with  Christ,  and  within 
itself.  Its  celebration  under  circumstances  which  thus 
obscure  its  moat  promincut  characteristics,  may  cause, 
weak  minds  to  attach  almost  unconsciously  the  notion 
of  a charm  to  the  ceremony.  It  may,  accordingly,  be 
desired  and  demattded,  as  if  it  possessed  a talismanic  in- 
fluence on  the  dying,  and  was  indispensable  to  the  safe 
exit  of  the  Christian.  It  is  not  so  much  on  habitual 
Communicants  that  this  feeling  can  operate  mis- 
chievously ; it  in  on  those  who  either  never  communi- 
cating, or  not  being  in  habitual  communication,  reserve 
this  one  act  of  conformity  for  the  season  of  sickness  or 
of  death.  To  per&ous  under  such  circumstances,  a 
visiting  Minister’s  exhortation  to  receive  the  Sacrament 
is  surely  misplaced.  It  might  be  better,  perhaps,  even 
to  dissuade  such  an  one  from  his  purpose,  if  he  desired 
it.  It  is  scarcely  a lime  for  the  stricken  sinner  in  this 
manner  to  attempt  reparation  of  his  former  neglect. 

For  that  neglect,  he  should  be  instructed  to  pray  to 
God  for  forgiveness,  among  the  sins  which  he  shull 
then  specifically  confess  to  Him ; and  to  resolve,  that 
if  it  shall  please  God  to  restore  him  to  the  assemblies 
of  his  Saints  ou  earth,  there,  where  alone  it  is  appro- 
priate, to  begin  and  to  continue  the  speciul  course  of 
Christian  Communion. 

§ Agapa,  or  Lott  Feasts. 

Among  the  acts  of  Communion  which  Christians 
celebrated  as  members,  not  of  particular  Christian 
Societies  but  of  the  whole  Christian  body,  the  Agap<er 
or  Feasts  of  Love,  require  some  mention.  Agreeing 
so  far  in  their  character  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  they 
seem  to  have  had  some  further  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  this  Sacrament ; and,  accordingly,  to  have 
been  held  either  immediately  before,  or  immediately 
after  the  Commutiiou  Service.  As  this  Primitive  cus- 
tom is  less  familiar  to  us  now  than  those  which  have 
been  perpetuated  to  our  own  Age,  some  detailed  con- 
sideration of  it  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom,  then,  in  the  Church,  lor  celebrated 
Christians  to  add  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Sup-  after  th« 
per  a frugu!  meal,  of  which  all  the  Communicants  Lord'*  Sap* 
partook.  This  Love  Feast,  as  it  was  named,  was  fur-  Pcr* 
uished  out  of  oblations,  which  it  was  usual  then,  as  *ml  np. 
now,  for  the  congregation  to  make ; part  being  set  plied  tram 
aside  for  the  Clergy  fund,  the  remainder  employed  in  *!*•  °b*a* 
providing  this  common  table.  1|,M» 

That  this  remarkable  custom  was  not  merely  an  |n  the 
act  of  charity  to  the  poor,  in  providing  them  with  an  llouw  of 
occasional  meal  at  the  expense  of  their  more  affluent  PrtT*r 
brethren,  nor  yet  a display  of  ordinary  social  feeling, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  was 
celebrated  in  the  House  of  Prayer,  and  in  connection 
with  the  most  solemn  portion  of  Divine  Service.  For 
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meetings,  the  object  of  which  was  the  relief  of  hunger, 
or  social  relaxation,  some  other  time  and  plate  would 
more  properly  have  been  chosen.  “ What ! have  ye 
not  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in?”  (writes  St,  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.)  **  or  despise  ye  the  Church  of  God.  and 
shame  them  that  hove  not?**  “If  any  man  hunger, 
let  him  eat  at  home.  ’ The  unibn,  indeed,  of  Chanty 
and  social  feeling  with  its  Religious  object,  (Whatever 
that  object  was,)  may  be  admitted,  and  would  be  by  no 
means  inconsistent ; but  it  would  rather  remind  us  of 
that  similar  union  of  Miracle  and  Mercy,  which  was 
conspicuous  throughout  the  Saviour's  dealings  with 
mankind. 

The  early  Fathers  speak  of  it  as  an  Apostolical 
rite  ;*  and  the  same  may  be  inferred  from  some  allu- 
sions in  St.  Paul’s  Epi»Ut *,  t and  still  more  certainly 
from  a passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  J It  is  enough, 
however,  to  know  that  the  Rite  was  generally  observed 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  on 
the  alleged  authority  of  Apostolical  precedent. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  this  decayed 
institution  is,  its  apparent  connection  with  an  important 
object  of  Faith.  It  will  readily  occur  to  all,  that  the 
terms  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  and  its  operations  are 
described  in  Scripture,  are  all  figurative.  It  is  called 
“ Light,*'  and  " Life,”  and  “ the  Spirit,*’  " the  Holy 
Spirit.’*  So,  too,  the  change  effected  by  it  in  the  Chris- 
tian’s condition  is  called  “ Regeneration,”  or  “ a new 
birth.”  He  is  termed  “ a new  man  after  God  created  in 
righteousness,”  “ a new  creature/’  and  the  like.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  ideas  to  be  conveyed 
were  altogether  new,  and  new  or  borrowed  terms  were, 
therefore,  required  to  express  them. 


* See  Bingham’*  Ecc.  Antiq.  book  xv.  ch.  vL  Ignatius  mentions 
the  rite,  F.p.  ad  Smyrn.  sec.  M ; and  in  Tertullian  there  is  a full 
account  of  it  A pot.  c.  39. 

f In  the  pa*sage  particularly  referred  to,  (1  Car.  cb.  xi.  *. 
which  he  is  upbraiding  the  Corinthians  with  the  profanation 
Sacrament,  by  mingling  with  it  indecant  revelling,  his  words  cer- 
tainly seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  some  meal,  connected  indeed 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  but  more  of  a meal  than  is 
perhaps  consistent  with  any  supposahle  mode  of  distributing  and 
partaking  of  the  consecrated  Elements. 

There  u another  passage  in  the  tame  Epuife.  which  probably  points 
to  it,  (ch.  v.  r.  110 

In  directing  the  Corinthians  to  pass  sentence  at  Excommunication 
on  an  incestuous  member,  lie  enumerate!  several  crimes  besides,  fur 
which  the  offender  ought  to  he  punished  by  the  Church  with  complete 
Excommunication,  total  exclusion  from  ail,  even  the  slightest  act  of 
Communion  as  Christians ; “ with  such  an  one,"  he  writes  to  bid 
them  ” not  even  to  eat.”  This  is,  scry  probably,  an  allusiun  to  the 
Aj/aptr ; because  Excommunication  or  Exclusion  from  any  Society, 
as  a rightful  act  of  the  Society,  rnn  only  extend  to  Exclusion  from 
those  privileges  and  exercises  which  the  members  share  at  membert 
•f  tkqt  Society,  and  tio  further.  And,  besides,  the  social  intercourse 
of  the  table  would  hardly  be  characterised  as  the  least  of  all  ordinary 
intercourse ; although  it  may  very  well  be  considered  as  the  slightest 
act  of  Christian  Communion. 

Another  passage  may  be  quoted  from  St.  Paul’*  writings,  as 
apparently  containing  an  allusion  to  the  existence  of  th>*  Kite  in  the 
very  earliest  stage  of  the  Christian  establishment.  It  is  hi*  account 
of  St.  Peter’s  behaviour  at  Antioch,  during  the  attempt  of  the  Juda- 
liing  faction  there,  to  enforce  on  the  Gentile  convert*  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  l.avr,  (Eputfe  to  the  (lafatiani,  ch.  ii.)  41  Before" 
(says  he)  M that  certain  came  from  James,  he  did  eat  tnlh  the  Gen- 
tdn  ; hut  when  they  were  come,  he  withdrew  and  separated  hinuelf, 
fearing  them  which  were  of  the  circumcision.”  It  is  certainly  pos- 
sible that  SC  Paul  maybe  here  speaking  only  of  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  hospitality ; hut,  as  this  act  is  specified,  as  the  main  token 
by  which  St.  IVler  wax  supposed  to  have  sanctioned  the  notion,  that 
an  1’nrircumcUed  Christian  was  no  re«i/  Christian  \ it  *a  more  reason* 
able  to  interpret  it  of  Some  religious  intercourse. 

: Ch.  v.  T.  12. 
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Al  the  name  lime,  the  ideas  so  conveyed  are  intelli-  Age  of  the 
gible  enough  for  our  purpose.  We  are  taught  by  all  Aposuil.cal 
these  various  expressions,  (and  the  variety  of  expression  rather*, 
seems  designed  to  prevent  a literal  interpretation  of  any  ' J 

one,)  that  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  descent  has 
been,  not  merely  increased  assistance  from  God,  hut,  as 
it  were,  a constitutional  change  in  Man  ; the  addition 
of  90tne  abiding  Principle  which  belonged  not  to  his 
original  nature, — as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
fruits  of  Righteousness,  having  a common  object  with 
Conscience,  but  more  certain  and  effectual ; even  “ God 
working  within  u»  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  plea- 
sure.” It  is  called  *'  Life,”  then,  because  of  the  analogy 
between  the  imparting  of  this  new  element  of  goodness, 
and  the  original  creation  of  Adam,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  contrasted.  So  St.  Paul,  “ The  first  man, 

Adam,  was  made  a living  soul;  the  last  Adam  was  made 
a quickening  Spirit.’’  *'  In  Adam  all  die,  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive.*’  It  is  called  Light,  too,  because  of 
its  use  in  guiding  us  from  error  iulo  " the  way  of  life  ;*' 
or,  perhaps,  in  allusion  to  that  Holy  Light  in  which 
God’s  people  of  old  were  wont  to  recognise  the  symbol 
of  the  Divine  Presence.  And  hence  it  is  written,  that 
“ God  is  Light,”  and,  that  “ if  the  light  that  be  in  us 
be  darkness,  how  great  will  be  that  darkness.”  Hence, 
too,  the  precept,  ” Let  your  Light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven.”  It  is  also  called  Spirit, 
because  it  is  God  unseen,  unfelt,  incomprehensible  ; or 
rather,  because  it  is  God  worshipped  no  longer  in  con- 
nection with  any  visible  symbol,  or  Holy  dwell ing-place, 
neither  at  Jerusalem,  (as  the  Lord  told  the  Samaritan 
woman,)  nor  yet  on  Mount  Gerizim,  but  in  “ Spirit  and 
in  Truth.”  “ As  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  ; so  is  every  one  that  is 
born  of  the  Spirit 

Among  the  terms  adopted  to  express  this  new  relation  Christian 
between  God  and  Man,  is  ayuirfj ; which  in  our  Bible  Love  ex- 
translation  is  rendered  sometimes  Love,  and  sometimes  plaiwd. 
Charity,  apparently  without  any  rule  for  the  difference 
of  translation.  It  is  called  Love  ; yet  it  is  not  strictly 
speaking.  Love.  The  word  wanted,  was  one  to  express 
the  benevolent  relation  of  God  to  Man,  and  the  corre- 
sponding feeling  of  Man  to  God.  in  this  His  last  mode 
of  manifestation ; as  residing  no  longer  iu  a Temple  or 
Holy  City,  but  in  that  figurative  Temple,  of  which  we 
are  the  constituent  parts,  which  has  been  “ built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone.  Iu  whom  all  the 
building,  fitly  framed  together,  groweth  into  a Holy 
Temple  in  the  Lord.  In  whom  we  also  are  builded 
together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit.” • 

Some  word  was  wanted,  in  short,  to  express  that  parti- 
cular kind  of  devotional  feeling  towards  God,  as  filling 
this  his  final  dwelling  place  with  his  Glory;  which  the 
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* Hence  we  find  this  in  the  llnd  century  among  the  elementary 
Truths  professed  by  the  Catechumens  at  their  Baptism.  Tertull.  ae 
Rapt.  0.3,  CVsi  *w6  tnbu « et  teitatio  Jtdei  et  tprmiio  lafutu  p*^no- 
rentur,  meccuana  atijtcitnr  Erc/eiur  osrurio  ; qua mam,  uti  tret,  id  ett, 
Pater,  Fi/iot,  et  Spirit  hi  Sanctui,  Hi  iWnw,  qwr  ski tm  Carpu* 
ett.  Ami,  oecoidingly,  it  U among  the  Article*  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  44  I believe  ia  tiie  lloly  Ghost,— the  Holy  Catholic  Church, — 
the  Communion  of  Saints;"  of  which  clauses  " the  Communion  of 
8aiou”  was  not  added  until  the  IVth  century;  probably,  whtn  the 
preceding  expression  craned  to  be  generally  understood,  and  the  truth 
conveyed  by  it  required  a nevr  mode  of  enunciation.  See  ArosTUCt* 
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Israelite  felt,  when  he  trod  the  Courts  of  the  house  of 
God,  or  at  the  hour  of  prayer  looked  on  it  from  afar,  or 
turned  his  face  to  the  quarter  of  the  Heavens  in  which  it 
stood.  That  associated  Love,  with  which  the  old  wor- 
shipper of  God  was  wont  to  exclaim,  44  Lord,  1 have 
loved  the  habitation  of  Thy  house,  and  the  place  where 
Thine  honour  dwelleth."  “ If  I forget  thee,  O Jerusa- 
lem, may  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  that 
associated  Love,  was  to  be  transferred  to  a Society  made 
the  new  “ habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit and 
this  was  expressed  by  the  term  £7 anj. 

Connection  In  this  secondary  application  of  the  tvord,  then,  it  may 
between  the  be  interpreted  to  mean,  either  the  relation  of  God  to 
Lo«eof(iod  ^fun>  ^ dwelling  in  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  or,  the 


and  of  Mu. 


Use  of  the 
term  Lore 
by  our 
Saviour, 


corresponding  feeling  of  Man  to  God  in  that  relation. 
And,  as  this  Spirit  of  Love,  which  He  hath  given,  (1 
Tim.  ch.  i.  v.  14.)  becomes  ours,  only  as  members  of  a 
Society,  the  Christian's  endeavour  to  preserve  and 
cherish  this  Holy  union,  is  necessarily  connected  with 
his  social  behaviour  as  a Christian,  and  is.  in  short,  the 
main  principle  of  it.  Hence  the  continual  blending  in 
the  Scripture  precepts,  of  the  command  to  love  God 
and  our  brethren,  as  if  it  were  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
e.  g.  **  He  that  loveth  God,  loveth  his  brother  also.* 

He  who  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen.”  #*  We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  to  life,  because 
we  love  the  brethren.*'  “ Every  one  that  loveth  is 
bom  of  God."  “ He  who  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
aud  shutteth  up  his  compassion  towards  him,  how 
dwelleth  the  Love  of  God  in  him  ?"  In  some  of  them 
the  connection  is  suggested  by  the  peculiar  mode  of 
expression  ; as  in  the  last,  in  which  the  Love  of  God  is 
spoken  of,  according  to  the  phrase  so  often  applied  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  "dwelling  in  us.”  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  that  which  describes  the  being  bora  of 
God  as  the  effect  of  loving ; the  Scripture  language 
elsewhere  being,  that  we  are  “ so  bom  of  Water  and  of 
the  Spirit." 

It  was  from  our  blessed  Lord’s  Discourses  that  this 
as  many  other  terms  of  the  Inspired  Writers,  appears  to 
have  acquired  its  secondary  meaning.  Among  many 
passages  may  be  noticed  especially  that  in  which  He 
tells  Ilis  Disciples,  44  As  the  Father  hath  loved  Me,  so 
I have  loved  you  and,  again.  His  prayer  to  the  Father 
for  Christians  in  all  Ages,  "That  they  may  all  be  one," 
prayed  He,  4‘  as  Thou  Father  art  in  Me,  and  1 in  Thee, 
that  they  may  be  one  in  Us  ; that  the  world  may  believe 
that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.  And  the  glory  which  Thou 
gave st  Me  I have  given  them  ; that  they  may  lie  one, 
even  as  We  are  one ; I in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that 
they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ; and  that  the  world 
may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and  hast  loved  them, 
as  Thou  hast  loved  Me.  Futher,  I will  that  they  also, 
whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  be  with  Me  where  1 am ; (hat 
they  may  behold  My  glory,  which  Thou  hast  given  Me  ; 
for  Thou  lovedst  Me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
O righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not  known  Thee ; 
but  I have  known  Tliee.  and  these  have  known  that  Thou 
hast  sent  Me.  And  I have  declared  unto  them  Thy 
name,  and  will  declare  it : that  the  love  wherewith  Thou 
hast  loved  Me  may  be  in  them,  and  I in  them/'t  This 
passage  is  given  at  length,  because  the  particular  use  of 
the  term  is  only  apparent  from  the  context ; as,  for 
instance,  in  the  last  verse,  *'  That  the  love  wherewith 


• John,  ch.  xi.  v.  9.  f Ibid  ch.  xvii.  v,  21. 
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Thou  hast  loved  Me  may  be  in  them,"  is  a form  of  ex-  A**  of  ih« 
pression  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  one  of  the  preced-  Apostolic*, 
ing  sentences,  “ the  glory  that  Thou  gavest  me  I have  F*ther*' 
given  them,"  by  which,  no  doubt,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  'S-p^7~r 
Spirit  wus  intended,  agreeably  to  the  Sacred  language,  A D 
in  which  the  term  glory  is  made  to  signify  any  nianifW-  jqq‘ 
tation  of  the  Divine  Nature.  ^ * 

The  Apostles,  accordingly,  continually  employ  the  167. 
word  in  a way  which  can  scarcely  be  explained  but  by  And  by  ihc 
■Dck  a reference  as  this.  We  read  of  the  **  Love  of  the  ApoatJe*. 
Spirit,"  of  “ Love  in  the  Spirit/  of  44  Faith  workiug  by 
Love,"  of  " the  Love  of  God  being  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts,"  (another  coincidence  with  the  ordinary  language 
which  describes  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,)  of  44  the  edifying 
in  Love and  the  Apostolical  blessing  is,  that  44  the 
God  of  Love  may  be  with  us." 

Of  St.  Paul’s  writings,  the  12th  and  13th  Chapters  By  St.  Paul, 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  may  be  selected 
as  furnishing  the  most  striking  hi  stun  ce  of  the  use  of  the  , 
won!  by  him.  The  topic,  as  he  tells  us,  is  Spiritual 
Gifts ; and  in  discussing  this,  he  contrasts  the  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Spirit  with  thyoiry,  or  Charity  ; 
meaning  by  this  latter,  os  it  is  plain,  the  ordinary  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit ; and  showing,  that  it  was  this  and  not 
the  former,  out  of  which  arose  the  moral  qualifications 
of  a Christian — that  the  gifts  of  Miracles,  of  Prophecies, 
and  of  Tongues,  were  useful  for  the  planting  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  this  for  the  salvation  of  the  possessor. 

Hence,  too,  he  speaks  of  it  as  44  never  failing/’  as 
44  abiding;”  whereas  the  extraordinary  operations  were 
to  cease  or  fail.  This  was  the  permanent  gift,  the 
efficacy  of  which  was  to  go  further  than  its  accompani- 
ments Faith  and  Hope ; greuter  than  Faith,  and  greater 
than  Hope,  because  it  is  even  from  this  principle  that 
the  Christian  44  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things.1* 

44  And  now  abideth  these  three"  ( abideth  as  opposed  to 
the  extraordinary  Graces  of  the  early  Church,  of  which 
he  had  been  speaking)  44  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity.”* 

In  no  part  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  is  the  pe-  By  St.  John, 
culiaruse  of  this  word  so  striking  as  in  St.  John's  wri- 
tings. That  44  God  is  Love/’  and  that 44  if  wc  Love  one 
another  God  dwelleth  in  u&/’  is  the  thought  that  entwines 
itself  into  all  he  writes,  whether  narrative  or  precept.  To 
44  the  beloved’’  is  his  habitual  form  of  address.  When 
he  describes  what  St.  Paul  would  call  44  neglecting  the 
gift  within  thee,”  his  language  is,  44  Thou  hast  left  thy 
first  Love  ;**  faith  in  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  called  by  him,  44  believing  the  Love  that  God  hath  in 
us."  and  the  like.  And  accordingly  it  is  said  of  him, 
that  when  incapable  of  preaching  and  teaching  any 
longer,  his  only  exhortation  used  to  be,  44  little  children 
Love  one  another." 


* Compare  1 CorimtUmM,  ch.  xiii.  with  Ga/atiani . ch.  v.  <r.  19,  sod 
the  correspondence  between  whet  is  called  in  lie  one  the  result 
of  mymtrw,  and  in  the  other  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  will  be  apparent. 
The  fallowing  scheme  will  serve  to  show  the  main  coincidences. 
Characteristics  of  «>arn,  from  Fruits  of  (he  Spirit,  from  Gmtm- 
tiam,  ch,  v. 
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Hmorjr.  But  no  passage  in  his  writing*  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  -1th  Chapter  of  his  first  Epistle.  “ No  man/’ 
writes  he,  " hath  seen  God  at  auy  time.  If  we  Love  one 
another,  God  dwclleth  in  us,  and  His  Love  is  perfected 
in  us.  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell  in  Him,  and 
He  in  us,  because  He  hath  given  us  of  His  Spirit.  And 
we  have  known/’  adds  he,  “ and  believed  the  Love  that 
God  hath  in  us  ;*  God  is  Love ; and  he  that  dwelieth 
in  Love  dwelieth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  Herein  is 
our  Love  made  perfect,  that  we  may  have  boldness  in 
the  day  of  judgment;  because  as  He  is,  so  are  tee  in 
Compared  Mi*  t oorld."  Now  if  we  compare  the  first  sentences  of 
a«e  in  hi$**  paragraph  w*tli  a corresponding’  verse  in  his  Gospel, 
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what  has  been  asserted  of  his  meaning  will,  perhaps,  be 
more  evident.  In  the  Gospel,  when  he  is  giving  an 
account  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ,  his  lan- 
guage  is,  “ No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ; the 
only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  hath  declared  Him.”  In  the  Epistle,  when  he  is 
dwelling  on  the  manifestation  of  God  by  the  Spirit,  he 
writes,  “ No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  If  we 
love  one  another  God  dwelieth  in  tu,  and  His  Love  is 
perfected  in  «j;"f  following  it  up  by  the  several  expres- 
sions already  quoted,  all  conveying  the  same  truth,  that 
this  manifestation  is  made  by  God’s  Spirit  in  us  os  a 
Society ; and  it  Is  this  union,  and  the  feelings  arising 
out  of  it,  which  is  the  Love  of  which  he  writes — that 
Love  which  God  has  in  u s ; God  being  Love. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  that  by  this  use  of  the 
term  in  the  language  of  the  Apostles,  must  be  inter- 
preted its  meaning  as  applied  to  that  ancient  Christian 
rite,  which  celebrated  the  union  of  Christians  as  mem- 
bers of  Christ — as  the  common  abode  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
They  were  called  Agapir,  and  were  always  appended  to 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament ; to  intimate,  no 
doubt,  the  close  connection,  which,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, exists  between  the  Saviour’s  death,  aud  that  bless- 
ing for  which  it  was  expedient  He  should  go  away.f 
As  by  the  Sacrament  they  were  reminded  more  especially 
of  His  dying  for  our  sins;  so  in  this  kindred  ceremony, 
they  commemorated  His  return  and  eternal  abode  with 
them  by  His  Spirit.  It  continued  to  be  observed  until 
the  middle  of  the  IVth  century;  when,  owing  to  some 
ftf*1 iSv  °*)Uscs  in  the  celebration  of  it,  it  was  abolished  by  a 
3JS1J.  decrc*  of  lhe  Counc.il  of  Laodicea. 

As  no  account  of  its  institution  is  registered  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  those  points  of 
Apostolical  practice,  the  observance  of  which,  in  after 
times,  was,  by  virtue  of  this  omission,  left  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  discretion  of  the  Church.  Nor  can  it  be 
objections  doubted,  that  if  its  continuance  was  once  found  gene- 
o a revi  . ra|jy  incompatible  with  the  decorum  of  the  Church,  its 
revival  would  be  still  more  objectionable.  Wc  have, 
indeed,  ourselves  witnessed  the  experiment,  and,  to  say 
no  more,  the  fruit]  ess  ness  of  it. 

§ Public  Prayer*. 

SmSoF*  The  regular  observance  of  Public  Prayer  has  been 
Public  already  noticed  under  another  head,  when  its  character, 
Prayer,  a*  one  means  of  dispensing  the  contents  of  Scrip- 

ture, was  the  point  in  view.  But,  although  this  was  one 

• ’£»  nft i7».  Our  InixiJition  i«,  **  to 

f vr  per/oct,  even  uyour  Father  which  u in  tlcnvcn  it  perfect. 

Tbs  Holy  Ghott  »u  not  yet  irivcni  became  Jesus  ura*  not  yet 
gunned.  u If  I jo  not  sway  tne  Comforter  will  a»t  come," 


purpose  which  the  Public  Liturgies  have  served  in  all  Ageofth* 
Ages  of  the  Church,  yet  is  it  not  their  chief  or  most  AuotfoUcal 
obvious  one.  We  assemble  in  common  Prayer,  as  a v Faliic**' 
mode  of  obtaining  that  Divine  Grace,  which  is  promised 
to  us  as  Members  of  a Community  ; that  we  may  wor-  . '°- 
ship,  not  only  towards,  but  in  the  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  which  Temple  is,  not  the  Corinthian  Church 
alone,  but  every  Church  in  every  Age.  Ignatius’s  exhorta- 
tion to  the  Church  of  Ephesus  proves  that  the  glorious 
impression  of  this  great  truth,  made  by  the  Inspired 
Teachers  on  the  Christian  world,  was  still  fresh  aud 
strong.  *•  Make  a point/’  writes  he,  “ of  frequently 
assembling  to  offer  thanksgiving  and  glory  to  God ; 
for  as  oft  as  you  gather  together,  the  powers  of  Satan 
are  quelled,  and  his  destruction  fails,  when  this  your 
act  of  Faith  is  os  the  act  of  one  mind.”9 

As  to  the  particular  Prayers  adopted  by  the  earliest  No  jwticu. 
Churches,  it  is  well  known  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fw  form  ei*. 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  framed  on 
the  basis  of  those  which  seemed  to  be  at  once  the  most  ScnP,ur* 
ancient  and  the  most  accordant  with  Scripture.  Yet,  if 
we  except  the  Lord's  Prayer,  no  obligation  is  imposed  on 
any  Church  to  adopt  or  to  retain  forms  which  are  inconve- 
nient; and  it  was  doubtless  from  a view  of  this  principle, 
that  no  Public  Prayers  are  left  among  the  materials  of 
Sacred  Record, — that  each  Church,  in  every  Age,  may 
be  at  liberty  to  form  a Liturgy  for  itself.  The  obliga- 
tion is  to  have  tome,  but  not  any  one  instituted  form. 
Accordingly,  the  custom  of  Bishops  assuming  the  liberty 
of  composing  eAch  his  own  Liturgy,  may  be  traced  so 
far  back,  as  to  lead  us  to  u fair  presumption  that  it 
existed  at  the  period  on  which  wc  are  now  employed.! 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  mentioned  as  an  exception; 
not  that  even  this  seems  to  have  been  intended  by  our 
Lord  as  the  peculiar  design  of  His  giving  us  that  Prayer. 

Ita  capability  of  being  adopted  by  ull  Ages  and  Churches 
would,  however,  leave  no  plea  for  ever  discontinuing  its 
use ; and  the  framing  of  it  by  our  Lord  Himselfi  would 
of  course  make  its  omission,  under  such  circumstances, 
imply  a want  of  due  reverence  towards  Him.  It  was 
unquestionably  used  by  the  early  Churches  in  their 
Public  Liturgies,  and  its  use  was  considered  by  many 
as  an  indispensable  duty.J 

§ Certain  Riles  which  fall  into  a distinct  Class. 

All  Religious  ceremonies  have  one  sole  legitimate  Occasion*! 
object ; they  are  the  outward  sigus  and  formal  acts  of  mixture  of 
Communion  with  God,  and  with  a view  to  that  Com- 
mu n ion  they  are  all  instituted  and  celebrated,  it  is  true, 
that  the  original  character  of  a Religious  rite  may  in  the  Uin« 
the  course  of  time  be  lost,  and  some  different  object  may  Rite, 
be  proposed  and  effected  by  it.  Worldly  policy,  or  any 
views  of  present  convenience,  may  so  far  interfere  with 
the  use  of  it,  as  to  give  it  a political  or  otherwise  worldly 
character;  but  it  loses  its  Spirituality  in  proportion. 

Not  that  the  two  objects  are  incompatible;  but  that 
such  is  the  risk  incurred  by  allowing  them  to  be  asso- 
ciated. The  ceremony  of  Marriage  is  a Religious  act ; Marriw 
but  the  same  rite  is  in  most  Christian  nations  made 
likewise  to  serve  as  the  form  of  the  Civil  contract ; and 
Civil  privileges  and  penalties  are  made  to  depend  on  it. 

And  out  of  this  union,  no  evil,  no  serious  evil  perhaps, 

• Kp.  mi  F/itici.  c.  13. 

f See  Bingham's  E< r.  Amiif.  book  ii.  eh.  vi.  «ec.  2. 

J See  p*rt teuUrly  Tertuilian,  <U  OraUtme,  c.  9,  and  Ap.  Const  i tut. 
lib.  «».  c.  44. 
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has  arisen,  to  detract  from  the  advantages  of  the  arrange- 
ment. Oaths,  again,  are  Religious  acts ; and  the  more 
formal  and  solemn  the  Oath,  the  more  properly  is  It  to 
be  styled  a Religious  ceremony.  The  convenience  of  a 
pledge,  which  might  pass  in  Courts  of  Justice  for  a aort 
of  coined  and  stamped  Truth,  and  subject  him  who 
presented  it  insincere  and  adulterated  to  a penalty,  ana- 
logous to  that  attached  to  forgery, — the  convenience  of 
this  has  been  always  recognised  by  the  Magistrate  ; and 
even  in  Heathen  countries,  a Religious  ceremony  has 
been  adopted  as  the  most  appropriate  form.  In  the  same 
manner  as  Men  have  fixed  on  gold  and  silver  for  money 
by  universal  consent,  because  of  some  intrinsic  attraction 
in  those  metals,  which  attraction  afterwards  has  become 
a secondary  consideration  ; so  it  has  fared  with  Oaths. 
They  were  admired  for  their  Holy  solemnity,  and  the 
hold  which  they  possessed  on  Men’s  consciences,  and, 
therefore,  were  chosen  for  the  Political  purposes  which 
they  have  been  made  to  serve.  Here,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  experiment  has  been  of  a more  doubtful 
result,  than  in  the  preceding  instance.  The  great  de- 
mand for  them  as  a Political  convenience,  has  propor- 
tionality diminished  their  Religious  character,  and 
profaned  in  some  measure  that  which  was  Holy,  and 
used  bv  the  Holy. 

Whilst  some  Religious  Institutions  are  thus  adopted 
into  Civil  Societies,  on  the  other  hand,  a custom  of 
mere  Human  origin  may  be  lawfully  converted  into  an 
act  of  Communion  with  God,  and  incorporated  by 
the  Church  into  the  great  Rody  of  those  common  rites, 
to  which  generally  a promise  of  Grace  is  annexed.  To 
which  class  belong  the  Burial  Service,  the  Religious 
part  of  the  Ceremony  of  Crowning  Rings,  and  the  like. 
Hence,  in  different  Ages  and  Countries,  the  number  of 
Sacred  rites  will  be  made  to  differ,  or,  remaining  the 
tamp,  to  change  their  character.  How  far  their  multi- 
plication may  be  allowed,  and  to  what  extent  Human 
Institutions  may  borrow  Spiritual  influence,  must,  of 
course,  be  determined  by  the  Principles  given  by  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  formation  and  regulation  of 
every  Church.  Only,  in  the  inquiry  concerning  such 
rites,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  their  character  is 
always  twofold ; and  that  they  are  accidentally  made 
the  means  of  Grace. 

finch  being  the  character  of  these  rites,  it  is  unneces- 
sary that  we  should  pursue  any  further  inquiry  respect- 
ing them  ; and  we  may  proceed  at  once  to  notice  what 
properly  follow  the  Sacraments,  the  Love  Feasts,  and  the 
Public  Prayers, — those  ceremonies,  namely,  which  are 
the  Church’s  appointed  means  of  Grace  for  individuals, 
or  tor  creating  particular  Offices. 


§ Ordination,  Confirmation,  fyc. 

Ordination.  Of  these,  the  Ordination  of  Ministers  is  the  most  pro- 
minent. In  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  we  find  no  specific 
direction  given  for  the  celebration  of  such  a form  ; 
and  yet  the  use  of  some  form  is  left  binding,  because 
it  is  recorded.  Again,  although  no  complete  ceremony 
is  recorded,  because,  doubtless,  it  was  not  intended  that 
the  Church,  in  all  Ages,  should  be  tied  down,  under  all 
circumstances,  even  to  the  Apostolical  form  ; still,  be- 
sides the  general  appointment  of  Prayers,  the  Laying  on 
of  Hands  was  enjoined.  This  part  of  the  ceremony,  then, 
roust  have  been  reeorded,  because  intended  to  be  per- 
petual ; and,  accordingly,  in  looking  back  on  the  view 
we  have  left  us  of  the  first  Uninspired  Church,  we  should 
not  expect  even  to  find  all  Churches  necessarily  agree- 


ing in  their  forms  of  Ordination  Prayers,  but  we  should  Age  the 
expect  all  to  use  the  Imposition  of  Hands.  If  we  per-  Apostolical 
ceive  that  any  neglected  to  do  so,  we  should  have  nos-  ** 
session  of  a fact  which  would  enable  us  to  say.  that  their 
proceedings  were  irregular.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such  a deviation  from  Apostolicul  practice  and  Scrip- 
tural views ; and  we  are  therefore  bound  to  suppose, 
that  Ordination  was  still  continued  by  Imposition  of 
Hands  and  by  Prayers. 

Confirmation  is  another  of  this  class  of  rites  which  Confirm* 
deserves  a short  notice.  It  evidently  arose  out  of  the  Uon* 
formal  act  of  giving  to  the  new  Christian  the  confirming 
sign  of  the  real  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  him.  After 
these  miraculous  manifestations  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Church,  this  venerable  rite  was  employed  an  a useful 
addition  to  those  outward  means  of  Grace,  through 
which  the  Church  was  appointed  to  communicate  and 
cherish  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Although 
always  now  blended  with  forms  of  common  Prayer,  yet 
hi  itself  it  is  an  act  relating  to  an  individual,  and  as 
such  has  been  considered  here.  Like  Ordination,  its 
essential  ingredient  is  the  Laying  on  of  Hands,  which, 
accordingly,  has  been  the  invariable  part  of  the  cere- 
mony from  the  earliest  times.  It  was  long  practised  in 
the  Church  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Apostolic 
usage,  immediately  after  Baptism,  whether  of  infants  or 
adults ; and  it  was,  probably,  only  when  the  return  of 
sensible  manifestations  had  generally  ceased  to  be 
expected,  that  its  more  rational  use  was  established. 

IV.  IVhat  measure*  the  First  Uninspired  Church  pursued 
for  self-preservation. 

Besides  those  measures,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
preserve  or  to  dispense  the  Recorded  Revelation,  the 
Church  is  obliged  to  provide  some  especially  for  its  own 
preservation.  Stationed  as  guard  over  this  Divine 
treasure,  it  is  required  to  use  all  diligence,  not  only  to 
fulfil  its  office,  but  to  keep  itself  strong  and  healthy, 
and  well  equipped  for  so  trying  a service.  What  course 
the  Primitive  Uninspired  Christians  pursued  with  this 
view,  is  the  point  of  inquiry  at  which  we  are  arrived. 

And  in  order  to  estimate  the  wisdom  of  their  plans  Dingers  af 
and  precautions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  connect  them  thePfimitiv* 
with  a view  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Church  was  ChuTcb- 
exposed,  and  which  these  provisions  may  be  supposed 
designed  to  meet  and  couuteruct.  These  were  various 
and  unconnected  : some  internal,  and  arising  from  ita 
own  members;  some  external,  and  arising  from  strangers 
and  enemies.  In  providing  against  both  these,  the 
Church  enjoyed  the  same  sort  of  assistance  which 
guided  it  in  all  ita  other  proceedings, — the  recorded 
Principles  on  which  the  Church  was  formed,  illustrated 
by  the  application  of  those  Principles  in  the  Ministry  of 
the  Apostles.  The  Uninspired  Church  was  assailed  by 
perils  precisely  similar  to  those  which  it  had  witnessed 
successfully  opposed,  by  means  still  in  its  power.  Within 
itself  it  was  liable  to  Heresies  and  Schisms,  and  so  had 
it  ever  been.  From  without,  it  saw  danger  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  unbelieving  portion  of  Mankind,  as  well 
as  in  their  power ; but  the  effect  of  both  had  been 
proved.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  how  far  it  profited  by 
the  examples  which  had  gone  before. 

The  first  measures  of  self-preservation  adopted  by  Erroneous 
any  Society  would  naturally  be  addressed  to  its  own  Doctrine*. 
Members ; and  these,  in  the  Christian  Society,  would 
have  in  view  one  of  two  things ; either  the  profession 
of  Orthodox  Faith,  or  conformity  to  instituted  practices. 
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Iliatorj.  Whenever,  then,  in  the  first  place,  any  Doctrines  of 
ScripUire  were  likely  to  be  misrepresented,  or  any  un- 
Frwn  scriptural  Doctrine  likely  to  be  introduced,  it  would 
*•  D*  be  the  Church**  care  to  enforce  the  true  Doctrine,  and 
to  guard  against  the  false,  by  some  specific  appointment: 
.i“  and  if  any  such  abuse  had  actually  occurred,  its  vigi- 
* lance  would  be  proportionably  increased  by  the  warning. 
It  would  not  necessarily  happen  that  the  Doctrines  thus 
made  prominent,  and  particularly  guarded,  because 
most  exposed,  would  be  in  themselves  the  most  impor- 
tant ; but  any  so  circumstanced  would  still  have  a claim 
during  the  season  of  peril  to  this  accidental  preference  ; 
as  the  parent  watches  more  tenderly  over  the  weak 
child,  although  intending  thereby  no  mark  of  preference 
or  distinction  to  it  above  its  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
principal  method  devised  by  the  Church  front  the  earliest 
times  for  thus  securing  its  members  against  the  parti- 
cular errors  of  belief,  which  foresight  or  experience 
had  taught  to  be  the  most  dangerous,  has  been  to  draw 
Guarded  up  Formulas  of  Faith,  Creeds,  Canons,  Articles,  and 
•gainst  b*  the  like.  The  Creed,  taught  to  the  Catechumen* 
Creed*,  Ac.  before  Baptism,  put  them  on  their  guard  on  those  point*, 
whereon  they  were  most  likely  to  be  assailed.  Read 
constantly  in  the  Public  Assemblies,  it  reminded  the 
whole  Church,  that  the  Doctrines  specified  were  among 
those,  belief  in  which  was  implied  by  their  becoming 
Members  of  that  Community.  Hence  the  early  and 
original  term  for  Creed  was  ei^eW,  or  "Watch 
word  ;**  which,  whether  borrowed,  as  some  of  the 
Fathers  assert,  from  military  language,  or  from  the 
signs  of  recognition  among  the  Heathen  in  their  Mys- 
teries, denotes  a test  and  a Shibboleth,  whereby  each 
Church  may  known  its  own,  utul  is  circulated  through* 
out  its  Members,  as  a warning  against  the  snares  of 
enemies  or  false  brethren. 

The  Apos-  That  the  Church  is  authorized  to  set  forth  Christian 
lies' Creel.  Doctrines,  moulded  into  systems  or  into  any  convenient 
form,  has  been  already  shown ; and  it  has  been  also 
asserted,  that  in  the  present  instance  they  were  proba- 
bly further  sanctioned  by  Apostolic  example.  Whether 
any  portion  of  what  is  called  The  Apotlla'  Creed,  was 
actually  so  framed  and  used  by  the  Apostles,  or  not, 
allusions  to  the  use  of  similar  forms  may  be,  perhaps, 
discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 
Even  »o  early  as  the  Baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch 
by  Philip,  we  know  that  the  profession  of  one  Article  of 
Faith,  specifically,  was  required  ; and  this,  just  the  one 
which  at  that  season  was  most  likely  to  he  made  promi- 
nent : " I believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  ;”* 
nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  interpret  St.  Paul’s  direction* 
to  Timothy,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  such  specific 
Articles,  when  he  bids  him  “ keep  that  which  is  com- 
mitted to  thy  trust ; f avoiding  profane  and  vain  bab- 
blings, and  opposition*  of  Science,  falsely  so  called; 
which  some  professing  have  erred  from  the  Faith  and 
again,  “ Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  which  thou 
hast  heard  of  me,  in  Faith  and  Love,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  That  good  thing  which  wot  committed  unto 
thee  l keep  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  us.’’ 
The  Articles  which  would  originally  compose  this 
formula,  would,  of  course,  be  few  ; and  this  would  in 


• Acta,  ch.  viii.  v.37.  The  umt  profession  ni  made  by  Peter 
to  our  Lord,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Apostles,  41  We  belie**  and  arc 
sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  St.John, 
eh.  vi.  v,  69 

t t Tins  ch.  ¥1.  V.  *20,  T>N  7>>aur>(r>>n 
1 2 Tim.  ch.  i,  v,  13,  14,  T *»  u>.n'  vifiMriMie. 


some  measure  render  it  unnecessary  that  they  should 
be  placed  on  record.  But  a more  powerful  reason  sug- 
gests itself,  why,  supposing  the  Inspired  Church  to 
have  made  use  of  such  a form,  it  should  not  be  regis- 
tered by  it.  It  was  systematic  Divinity,  and  framed 
into  that  systematic  form  to  serve  a special  purpose, 
and  would  therefore  have  been  an  anomaly  in  the  Sacred 
Record.  To  have  recorded  it  with  the  Apostolic  sanc- 
tion, would  have  given  it  the  character  and  authority  of 
Scripture  ; whereas  it  was  only  an  illustration  of  that 
use  which  was  to  be  made  of  Scripture  in  all  Ages.* 
It  is,  indeed,  extremely  probable,  that  a portion  of  the 
Apostles"  Creed  was  formed  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Apostles,  and  preserved  for  a time  in  the  Church  solely 
by  tradition  on  this  very  account. t The  current  tra- 
dition, that  it*  origin  was  Apostolical,  is  certainly 
entitled  to  some  credit ; although  we  may  reject  with 
certuinly  the  story  of  each  Apostle  contributing  his 
quota,  and  thereby  occasioning  it  to  be  called  a Sym- 
Wum.  Indeed,  the  internal  evidence  of  a certain  por- 
tion of  it  corroborates  this  view  so  strongly,  that  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  pause  and  examine  the  several 
clauses,  with  a view  to  determine  which  may,  and 
which  may  nut,  be  of  so  early  a date. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  object  w hich  such  a Formula 
of  Faith  must  have,  let  us  take  the  1st  Article,  / believe  in 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 
"He  that  cometh  unto  God,*’  writes  St.  Paul,  "must 
believe  that  He  is  and  the  same  cause  which  rendered 
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it  necessary  for  the  Apostle  to  make  prominent  this 
Article  of  belief,  no  doubt  might  have  occasioned  it  to 
be  first  in  an  Apostolic  Formula.  The  whole  clause  con-  Tbe  Unity 
sidered  together  forcibly  remind*  us,  too,  of  the  opening  vf  Cod. 
of  the  Book  of  Genetu,  where  this  supreme  and  distinct 
Being  is  set  forth,  in  opposition  to  the  false  notions  of 
the  world,  as  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ; of 
those  very  things  which  had  furnished  the  chief  objects 
of  Idolatry.*  Perhaps,  then,  the  importance  of  spe- 
cifying  this  great  Truth  may  have  arisen  from  the 
temptations  which  old  prejudice  would  foster  in  Heathen 
Converts,  once  more  to  corrupt  Religion  as  did  their 
forefathers.  The  most  ancient  Creeds,  too,  confirm  this 
view,  by  distinctly  marking  the  Unity  of  God,  und  thus 
more  strongly  cautioning  the  Christian  oguinst  Poly- 
theism. In  the  two  of  Iretucus,  and  three  of  Origen, 
it  i*  “ one  God  and  in  three  of  Tcrtullian,  " one  or 
the  only  God.”§ 

But  a further  ground  present*  itself,  for  the  employ-  fVobablj 
ment  of  this  Article,  in  the  very  specific  form  in  which  framed 
it  is  now  worded,  even  during  the  Apostolic  Age. 

In  a former  portion  of  this  History,  we  had  occasion  eipecially. 
to  remark,  that  not  only  St  John,  the  latest  of  the 
Sacred  Writers,  but  that  St.  Paul  too,  alludes  to  the 


* Ovjgt  M evnrrihi  rd  rn t tii'  la 

mM*»**Tm.T*  rv>  > i yhrra  «>.< ret  ri(  firru»| 

S.  Cyril,  Ca/cch.  cited  by  Bishop  Pearson  in  his  Erp. 
of  the  Creed,  art.  L notes. 

t Jerome  alludes  to  the  fact,( Advenus  Err.  Johan.  Ifierot.  Ep.  61, 
C.  9,)  aymloto  fdei  el  tpe%  noitrtr,  quod  ah  A pc  *1  oh*  I radii  mm, 
nan  McriAitmr  in  ch arid  rt  alramenlo,  ted  in  tatmtu  cardit  curmt/thut. 
Other  allusions  of  the  samp  kind  may  easily,  perhaps,  be  met  wilh 
in  tike  earlier  writings  of  the  Church.  Petrus  Chrysologus  (on 
author  of  the  Vlh  century')  frequently  makes  use  of  language  such 
11  Ibis;  Hoc  viler  rymbotnm  meat  teneat,  n e Dimmit  a tu  pretiatum 
mwiMj  tieprcciei  char  to  viht,  me  mytleriuM  tuna  atrum  tenrhret 
atramrnlum.  (Li  Symb  Ap.  Serna.) 

{ See  HisToaT  or  Cuaisns  Mtr,  vol.  x.  p.  580. 

y L’nttm  el  mmeum. 
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existence  of  those  wild  fancies,  with  which  the  Gnostic 
theory  was  beginning  to  corrupt  the  Church.  Some 
brief  outline  was  also  given  of  the  general  features  of 
this  source  of  extravagant  errors.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  principles  seems  to  have  been  that,  which 
solved  the  knotty  question  of  the  Origin  of  evil. 
Among  the  thirty  2E*>nt,  who  occupied  the  original 
Pleroma,  or  sphere  of  pure  Deity,  Sophia  (Wisdom) 
was  fabled  to  have  produced,  through  intense  desire  to 
comprehend  the  greatness  of  the  vpovar up,  or  first 
father,  a monstrous  birth,  Achamoth .*  This  marvellous 
offspring  was  cast  out  of  the  heavenly  space,  and  be* 
came  Ike  author  of  Matter,  and  the  Mother  of  him  whom 
they  described  as  the  Creator  of  (he  world,  and  whose 
imperfect  and  corrupt  work  it  had  been  the  province  of 
certain  ^Eont  to  correct.  Their  scheme  of  Reformation 
was  easily  made  a counterpart  to  the  History  of  Man’s 
Redemption ; and,  indeed,  the  foundation  story  itself, 
seems  to  have  been  framed  with  a similar  design  against 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Pall  of  Man.  and  the  bring- 
ing in  of  Sin  and  Death  into  the  world.  Harmlessly 
absurd  as  all  this  may  seem  to  us,  yet  we  know  that  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John  feared  lest  it  might  deceive  the 
very  Elect,  and  that  many  Christians  were  bewildered 
in  their  Faith  by  it.  Weighing,  then,  with  this  view, 
the  exact  expression  of  the  first  Article  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  in  what  period  of  the  Church  would  it  be  more 
naturally  framed  than  the  first?  Contrary  to  these  “end- 
less genealogies''  and  “ false  oppositions, ”t  it  asserts  that 
God  is  one  and  indivisible,  lu  opposition  to  the  notion, 
Ihul  the  first  father  of  the  JEont  took  no  part  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  but  left  it  to  lower  emana- 
tions, He  is  called  etnnoKpam<p,  “ all  mighty,**  or  “ all 
governing;’'  and  the  impious  fancy  of  a separate  and 
Evil  Creator,  is  condemned  by  the  assertion,  that  it  is 
He  who  is  Maker  of  Heaven  aud  Earth.  J 

Art.  II.  And  in  Jesus  Christ  Hit  only  Son  our  Lord, 
who  wot  conceited  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  tuffertd  under  Ponliut  Pilate , teas  cruci- 
fcd.  dead , and  buried.  He  descended  into  Hell,  the  third 
day  He  rote  again  from  the  dead,  He  ascended  into 
Heaven , and  silleth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty ; from  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

That  an  Article  specifying  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God,  was  likely  to  have  been  framed  by  the 
Apostles  themselves,  may  be  asserted  from  the  confes- 
sion of  the  Euuuch  to  Philip,  before  alluded  to.  Per- 


• Irenaei,  lib.  k.  e.  10,  Drum  tmpti  conirmmmt  mm  eredenfet, 
ontam  ex  his  pur  non  erant,  gmemadmednm  not  nit,  «i a f*u*  fact* 
i not,  Hi  eiterrt  amnia  fecit  ana  vidnnta/e,  gmtd  enim  dn'tml  ex  tacAry- 
mit  Achamntk  knmertam  prodiiooe  onkotanltam,  See.  Achuuuth  U * 
Hebrew  word,  aignifyiog  the  wire  as  Wisdom . 

Irenrus  elsewhere  laments  the  success  of  the  Valcntinians,  jte.  in 
■educing  pi  l if  mint  ri*  wvVr<»  u’l  1m  Am  Clarion  nmu«ri{«, 
hmfiXdrrtrri : and  recommends  the  use  of  the  Creed  as  a safeguard 
against  these  seductions,  (see  lib.i.  c.  1.)  For  a full  account  of  these 
Heresies  bis  work  may  bo  consulted. 

f 'Am/iriK,  meaning,  doubtless,  the  pairing  off  of  the  /Eon*, 
who  were  described  as  coupled,  or  tel  off  in  pairs.  With  reference 
to  the  same  notion  we  may  interpret  an  expression  inOrigen,  (Dialog. 
2,)  when,  speaking  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  adds,  «<  witew* 

i irvltUTtu  «»£*. 

; Some  of  the  early  Heretics  asserted,  that  the  Creation  was  the 
work  of  Angels ; but,  probably,  under  every  variety  of  expression 
they  meant  the  same  thing  substantially,  emissions  or  emanations 
from  the  source  of  all-pervading  Deity.'  See  Ircneus,  lib.il.  C.  9. 
Epiphanius,  Menander,  Tbeodoret,  and  Baailidw,  are  also  referred  to 
on  this  point  by  King,  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  (p.  115.) 


haps,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  first  clause  of  this  Age  of  the 
second  Article  may  have  stood  originally  as  we  now  •ApoMolkal 
have  it : for  " that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,'**  was,  we  v ******”•  , 
know,  the  very  terms  of  that  Faith  for  which  the  Jews  ' * 

threatened  their  believing  brethren  with  vengeance,  and 
alt  points  of  confession  are  united  in  that  which  Martha 
made  to  Jesus,t  " Yea,  Lord,  I believe  that  Thou  art  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  God.*1  To  which  may  be  added  St. 

Peter  » celebrated  avowal,  “ Thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son 
of  tlie  living  God."J 

No  article  of  the  Christian  Religion  could,  indeed.  Directed 
have  more  required  an  early  specification,  and  peculiar  •8*in**  ’h* 
enforcement.  The  prejudice  which  it  opposed,  was  the  “rl'est 
very  bed  of  tares,  which  sprang  around  the  tender 
plant  of  Christianity, — it  was  the  Jewish  prejudice  ; and 
that,  therefore,  against  which  the  earliest  Converts,  who 
were  Jews,  and  living  among  Jews,  would  require  to 
be  most  studiously  guarded.  The  particular  clause* 
which  follow,  might  have  been  gradually  added,  as  oc- 
casion demanded  ; but  this  must  have  beeu  as  old  as 
Christianity  itself.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  a 
change  appears  in  the  form  of  expressing  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ,  not  only  in  theNicene  Creed,  but  in  some  of  the 
other  oldest  Creeds ; (as,  for  instance,  in  one  of  Iremeus,) 
which  corresponds  with  what  we  should  expect  at  a later 
period  of  the  Apostolic  history.  It  is,  “ in  oue  Lord 
Jesus  Christ the  addition  of  the  term  " one,”  being  ob- 
viously rendered  afterwards  necessary,  by  the  fancies  of 
Cerinthus,  and  the  like,  that  Christ  was,  first,  the  Sou  of 
the  Demiurgus,  and  that,  secondly,  on  Him  one  of  the 
thirty  .Eons  descended  at  his  Baptism,  in  the  shape  of 

a Dove-5 

To  the  rise  of  the  Gnostic  Heresy  we  may,  indeed, 
attribute  the  three  subsequent  clauses,  without  being 
able  to  determine,  whether  all  did  or  did  not  belong  to 
the  Creed  of  tile  Apostles’  days.  They  would,  certainly, 
not  be  inappropriate  to  the  latter  portion  of  that  period. 

That  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  was  conceived  by  the  SonofGoJ. 
Holy  Ghost  ; that  is,  in  the  words  of  St.  Luke, 
was  “ called  the  Son  of  God,”  because  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  over  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  “ the  Power  of  the 
Highest  overshadowed  her,*||  was  obviously  levelled 
against  this  Heresy  just  noticed ; so,  too,  that  He  44  was 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  that  is,  was  really  Man  os  ^ 0f 
well  as  God,  and  not  the  Son  of  the  fabled  Demiurgus ; Virgin, 
that  He  44  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  Hia  death, 
dead,  aud  buried  all  specify  those  several  particulars, 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  union  of  a superior 
Ajtn  with  Christ  during  His  Ministry,  and  his  separa- 
tion  from  Him  on  the  Cross,  the  favourite  speculation  of 
the  DoceUr. 

It  not  a little  confirms  this  view,  that  we  find  the  ear-  Correspond, 
liest  Fathers  opposing,  principally,  these  very  errors,  w,lh 
and  in  similar  language-  The  Creed  asserts,  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  44  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary Igna- 
tius, that  “ He  was  of  Mary  truly  born, ”5  44  truly  of 
the  race  of  David,  according  to  the  flesh,*  44  truly  born 
of  a Virgin  ••  and  Origen.tt  44  that  He  waa  born  in  Origea. 


• John,  ch.  ix.  r.  22.  f Ch.  IL  e.  27. 

J Matthew,  ch.  xri.  v.  16. 

$ Ireoati,  bb.  i.  e.  25,  and,  again,  lib.  iii.  c.  18,  where  he 
argue*  again*!  the  notion  thus,  & after  qmdem  /wutau  etl,  alter 
antrtn  impamdtdti  manoil ; el  alter  qmdem  not  no  fit,  alter  vera,  in 
ewm  tjtn  not vo  eot,  descends,  e t rurimo  reUtpal  earn,  Man  kick*  otd  dno 
monttrantwr. 

||  St.  Luke,  ch.  1.  v.  35.  f Ep.  ad  Tea//.  «*«.  9- 

••  Ad  Srnyrn.  *ec.  1.  ff  In  proarm.  lib.  wif 
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reality,  and  not  in  appearance  only."  A pain,  the 
Creed  asserts,  that  “ He  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate;1* 
Ignatius,  that  44  He  was  really  persecuted  under  Pontius 
Pilate."*  In  Ignatius  we  read,  that  “ He'  really 
suffered,  not  os  some  unbelievers  assert,  that  He 
suffered  only  in  appearance  :t  and  in  Origen,  “ He 
suffered  in  truth,”  44  and  not  by  a phantom.”  In  the 
Creed  we  read,  that  “ He  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried,"  as  so  many  separate  Scriptural  assertions  in- 
consistent with  the  theory  of  the  Docetic. 

The  same  view  is  enlarped  on  by  other  early  writers." 
" The  mere  fact  of  Ilis  burial,"  writes  Thendoret,  4‘  is 
sufficient  to  confute  what  they,  (the  Docetir,)  seek  to 
establish ; for  it  was  neither  His  Soul,  nor  His  Divine 
nature,  which  was  deposited  in  the  prove,  but  His  body, 
tor  praves  are  prepared  for  bodies. ’’J 

The  specification  of  the  time,  by  the  expression 
under  Pontius  Pilule,  was,  doubtless,  to  destroy  the 
claims  of  any  false  pretenders  of  any  other  period  ; 
such  as  those  alluded  to  in  the  speech  of  Gamaliel, 
recorded  in  the  AcU.\ 

The  descent  into  Hell  was  certainly  not  one  of  the 
oripinal  Articles  of  the  Creed ; and  when  used,  was  first 
employed  only  as  an  equivalent  expression  for  the 
term  ” buried,”  which  was  omitted. (|  It  was  after- 
wards, however,  adopted  to  denote  something  distinct 
from  it,  as  both  appear  in  the  later  Creeds  ; or,  what  is 
more  probable,  the  ejected  term  44  buried'*  was  now 
replaced ; and  this  nevertheless  retained,  because  it  con- 
tained the  expression  of  a Doctrine  frequently  set  forth  in 
the  early  Fathers,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostic  Heresies. 
These,  according  to  Irenaus,^  denied  the  Salvation  of 
the  body,  and  maintained,  that  M the  Souls  ascended 
into  the  Heavens,  unto  their  determined  place,  from 
whence  they  shall  no  more  return  unto  their  bodies.” 
So  that  it  might  hove  reference  to  the  real  power  of 
death  over  Christ,  as  over  all  men,  against  this  notion 
of  the  reunion  of  a particle  of  the  Divine  essence  with 
its  parent  source.** 

The  rising  from  the  dead,  is  a point  so  often  speci- 
fied and  made  prominent  in  the  Preaching  and  Teach- 
of  the  Apostles,  that  we  should  certainly  expect  to  find 
it  in  a Creed  of  their  composing.  Whatever  occasioned 
them  so  to  distinguish  the  Doctrine  in  their  discourses 
and  writings,  would  be  equally  good  reason  for  ap- 
pointing it  a place  in  their  formulas  of  Faith.  Although 
witnesses  of  all  Christ’s  course  of  Ministry,  yet  wc 
know,  that  they  are  in  Scripture  emphatically  called 
witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  ; and  the  sum  of  their 
Preaching  is  described  by  St  Luke,  as  “ Jesus  and 


• Ad  TraU.  sec,  9.  f Ejutd.  sec.  10. 

J Theodorel.  quoted  by  King,  p.  179.  So,  too,  Petros  Chryo- 
logu*,  (in  Xjfin/t.  Sfrm.  <W,)  Scpnltum  dint,  vl  p tram  car  Nan 
Chrith,  mar  teaiyus  «wt  fier/uacloriam  pn>6tl  can/emtv  trpu/tmta. 

$ Ch.  v.  v.  36,  37. 

0 In  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  AquileU;  see  Bishop  Pearson,  on 
lAt  Creed,  »rt.  r. 

% lib.  v.  e.  26. 

••  Tbo  interpretation  pit  on  the  phnuw  by  the  framer*  of  our 
Article*  •*  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  “ that  the  body  of 
Chrut  lay  in  the  Grave  until  His  Resurrection  ; but  His  Spirit,  which 
He  gave  up,  waa  with  tbe  Spirits  which  were  detained  in  prison  or 
io  Hell,  aod  preached  to  them,  a*  the  place  in  St.  Teter  tertifietb.’’ 
The  puSMge  tn  St.  Peter  alluded  to  is  cii  Hi.  v.  19  of  hi*  first  Epttil*. 
On  the  final  revision  of  the  Articles  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  titia 
explanatory  cause  was  omitted,  tn  Consequence,  probably,  of  excep- 
tions which  had  been  taken  against  it 


the  Resurrection.”  We  plainly  gather  from  Scripture,  Age  of  the 
too,  that  there  was  good  reason  for  a particular  en-  Apostolical 
forcemem  of  this  great  Doctrine,  because  it  was  of  all  ”*"***• 
others  the  one  most  opposed  to  the  preconceived  no-  '“TX"'"'' 
lions  of  Mankind.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  as 
taught  by  some  of  the  Philosophers  among  the  Gentiles,  j 
was  even  inconsistent  with  a Resurrection  of  the  whole  lo’ 
Man  ; and  of  the  Jews  themselves,  perhaps  even  the  \(yj. 
Pharisees,  had  not  quite  comprehended  the  Immortality 
of  Man  to  extend  to  a Bodily  Resurrection.  At  all 
events,  that  strong  bias  in  the  Gentile  world,  to  reject 
the  Doctrine  as  absurd,  which  caused  St.  Paul  to  be 
mocked  at  Athens,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  clause  into  the  earliest  Creed.  But, 
besides  this  need  for  such  an  Article,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Scriptures  themselves  allude  to  an 
error,  which  was  making  progress  among  Christians ; a 
notion,  44  that  the  Resurrection  was  past  already.”* 

These  Heretics  understood  the  Doctrine,  it  would  seem, 
in  a figurative  sense,  merely  as  denoting  14  a new  birth 
unto  righteousness,"  and  might  have  given  rise  to  the 
clause,  or  furnished  an  additional  reason  for  its  inser- 
tion. 

The  occasion  of  the  words  which  follow  and  assert  the  Afcensum. 
Ascension  into  Heaven,  was  certainly  the  Heresy  of 
some  M&rcionites,  disciples  of  Apelles;  who  introduced 
a variety  in  Marcion’s  view,  and  maintained,  that 
Christ’s  body,  while  on  earth,  was  not  a phantom,  but 
that  after  He  came  down  from  Heaven,  He  dissolved  this 
earthly  body,  and  created  for  Himself  a heavenly  one, 
with  which  He  ascended.t  Hence,  Ircnaeus,  in  repeat- 
ing this  Article  in  one  of  his  Creeds,  expresses  it  by 
**  the  reception  into  the  Heavens  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
the  flesh.”  \ The  addition  of  the  words,  44  sitteth  on  Sitti^  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty,"  might  have  riftht 

been  made  in  order  to  express  more  frilly  the  meaning  band  of  God 
of  the  Ascension, — that  He  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  &c. — God  manifest  iu  the  flesh, — ascended  in  the 
same  body,  and  has  required  and  assumed  none  other. 

This  clause  does  not  appear  earlier  than  the  writings  of 
Tertullian  ; who  mentions,  what  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  denoted  the  exertion  of  His  mediatorial 
power  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  namelv,  the  existence 
of  certain  Heretics,  who  supposed  Christ  s state  of  glory 
to  be  oue  of  inactivity.  $ It  was  with  a view  to  main- 
tain the  personal  identity  of  Christ,  as  we  are  taught  to 
expect  Him  at  His  second  coining,  and  not  only  while 
ascending  and  ascended,  that  the  further  assertion  was 
made,  that  He,  the  same,  44  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead."  The  particular  phrase  of  quick 
and  dead , too,  as  the  objects  of  His  Judicial  appearauce.  Judgment, 
cau  be  only  understood  as  an  extension  of  the  ortho- 
dox view,  and  implying,  that  Christ,  although  once 
dead,  buried,  and  ascended  into  Heaven,  shall  come 
again  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  body  ; and, 
that  not  only  the  **  quick,”  those  who  are  alive  at  His 
coming,  shall  in  their  bodies  stand  before  His  tribunal. 


• 2 7Ym.  di.  ii.  v.  18. 

t Tertullian,  de  j.rtrtrripl  adr.  Iftrm.  ; Epiphan.  advert.  Horn, 
m Harrt . HpeU.  St.  Austin  allude*  to  tho  Mate  vrpire  hi  bis  lie 
Jtde  ft  SymM.,  Su/et  a ntem  quotdam  offender*  — quad  credamm 
(u*vmp/irn  terrrmm  corfmi  M r<rinm  : neveitmt  qu omvda  dictum  mi, 
tan  malar  corput  Animate,  turret  Ct/mt  Spintmx/c. 

t Iictuet,  lib.  I.  C.  II,  Ts*  ?>#«{««  u t rtvt  rejoin  ^re 

Imrtu. 

f Lit  carat  CAruii,  Affrmant  earn  fat  in  car  fit  vac  turn  tenia,  ref 
vayinam,  exempt  j L'knit«,  taler t. 
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but  **  the  dead*’  of  all  Ages,  awaking  to  a bodily 

' Resurrection. 

/ Micve  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  ; the  Communion  of  Saints ; the  Forgiveness  of 
Sins ; the  Hesurrertion  of  the.  Body ; and  the  Life 
everlasting. 

Two  of  the  clause*  contained  in  this  portion  of  the 
Creed  did  not,  as  far  os  we  can  judge  from  the  remains 
of  the  Fathers,  enter  into  any  of  the  Primitive  or  Aposto- 
lical Creeds.  These  are,  “ the  Holy  Catholic  Church,** 
and  “ the  Communion  of  Saints.'’  The  belief  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  formed,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  earliest,  as 
one  would  expect,  without  any  reference  to  Histo- 
rical testimony.  In  no  particular  was  the  early  Chris- 
tian's Faith  so  severely  tries!,  as  in  embracing  the 
Doctrine  of  hi*  intimate  connection  with,  and  influ- 
ence hv,  that  Holv  Person,  who,  like  the  wind,  from 
which  He  received  name,  was  viewless  and  impalpa- 
ble, and  only  known  by  His  effects.  Hence,  the  neces- 
sity of  accompanying  the  ceremony  of  Buptism,  when 
this  insensible  endowment  takes  place,  with  some  sen- 
sible manifestation,  to  assure  the  Sanctified  of  its  reality. 
With  the  same  view,  the  Catechumen  would  require  to 
be  familiarized  with  a Troth,  which  of  all  others  de- 
manded the  greatest  effort  of  his  Faith  ; and  the  most 
experienced  Christian,  too,  would  need  some  perpetual 
remembrancer,  to  prevent  obtivion  or  doubt  of  the 
golden  rule  of  Christianity,  “we  walk  by  Faith,  and 
not  by  Sight.” 

. When  the  clause  concerning  the  Church  was  first 
made  use  of,  the  point  of  Faith  expressed,  was  simply 
belief  in  " the  Holy  Church  ;M  and  it  was  added,  per- 
haps, by  way  of  enlargement  upon  the  Doctrine  to 
which  it  is  now -appended, — the  belief  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  as  a Church  that  we  are  the  Temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ; as  a Society  that  we  perform  those  acts 
which  are  the  appointed  means  of  Grace ; and  that 
Society,  is  therefore  emphatically  termed  “ the  Holy.” 
The  introduction  of  the  term  “ Catholic**  into  the  sen- 
tence, may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  considering  the 
ambiguity  of  the  terra  Church.  It  conveyed  a caution, 
that  the  Church  using  such  a Creed  should  not  confine 
its  belief  in  the  Divine  residence,  to  its  own  particular 
Society ; but  extend  it  to  that  large  Body,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  Head,  and  all  Churches  are  members  in 

i particular.  The  Communion  of  Saints  was  a still 
later  interpolation  ; and  its  introduction  implies,  that 
the  preceding  clause  had  become  obscure,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  manifestly  an  explanation  of  it.  The  Commu- 
nion of  Saints  or  Christians  is  that  which  constitutes 
the  essential*  of  a Church  ; and  consist*  in  those  act* 
which  are  the  means  of  Grace,  the  outward  forms, 
through  which  the  Holy  Ghost  vouchsafes  llis  opera- 
tions. 

Tertullian  is  the  earliest  who  makes  mention  of  an 
Article  on  the  Church,  and  this  is  the  view  under  which 
he  represents  it,*  **  After  the  declaration  of  Faith  has 
been  made,  and  the  pledge  of  salvation  received  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity,  there  follows,”  he  observes, 
" necessarily,  a mention  of  the  Church ; forasmuch,  as 
where  the  Three  arc,  that  is.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  there  is  the  Church  ; which  is  Their  body.**  St. 
Austin  has  the  same  remark,  " The  right  arrangement 
of  the  Articles  of  Confession  required,  that  to  the 
Trinity  should  be  annexed  the  Church,  as  the  House  to 

• Dt  Baptisms. 


its  tenant,  to  a God  His  Temple,  the  State  to  it* 
founder.”*  - 

TTie  clause  on  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins  has  by  some 
been  applied  to  error*  which  arose  in  the  Ilnd  cen- 
tury, those  of  the  Montaniat*  and  Novation*,  f But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  was  made  an  Article  of 
belief  among  the  earliest  Christians.}  Without  search- 
ing far  into  the  probable  need  for  such  an  Article,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Remission  of  Sins  ] 
formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  point*  of  the  Good  c 
Tidings  which  the  Gospel  Preachers  announced ; and 
one  of  the  scruples  recorded  of  the  Jews  was  expressed 
by,  “ Who  is  he  that  forgiveth  sins  It  was,  in 

truth,  no  accidental  bias  originating  in  the  heated  ima- 
gination of  a Theorist  which  caused  the  Doctrine  to 
be  unacceptable,  and  likely  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  con- 
verted Pharisee,  who  trusted  in  his  Righteousness,  and 
the  Gentile  Convert,  with  his  habitual  view  of  unlimited 
Human  merit,  capable  of  raising  him  to  Heaven, 
would  naturally  require  some  provision  against  the  con- 
tinual revival  of  feeling*  subversive  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian Spirit, — so  contrary  to  the  humiliating  TVuth,  that 
all,  even  the  beat,  require  “ the  forgivenes*  of  Sin*.” 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  “ the  Resurrection  of  the  | 
body,”  or  “ the  flesh,”  which,  although  useful  as  a t 
fence  against  the  Gnostic  follies  already  alluded  to,  must,  1 
we  may  conjecture,  have  been  needed  from  the  ancient  j 
prejudice  of  the  Antichristian  world,  and  is  noticed 
by  the  earliest  writers.  The  concluding  words  on  “ the 
Life  everlasting,”  seem  properly  to  belong  to  the  fore- 
going, and  to  form  with  it  one  assertion;  the  founda- 
tion of  which  may  be  seen  in  our  Saviour's  declaration, 
that  “ The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in 
the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  ; 
they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  Resurrection  of 
Life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  Resurrec 
tion  of  Damnation. ”j| 

If  this  view  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  be  correct,  it  is  < 
nothing  improbable,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few  i 
Clauses  specified  in  our  Review  of  it,  Creeds  in  sub-  < 
stance  the  same  were  used  during  the  Apostolic  Age.  J 
At  all  events,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  such 
was  the  case  in  the  Age  immediately  succeeding.  We 
say  Creeds,  because  the  Ancient  Creeds  corresponded 
to  what  in  Modern  Churches  arc  called  the  Articles  of 
Religion  ; or,  more  properly  speaking,  our  Articles  com- 
bine what  were  formerly  distinct  Creeds  and  Canons, 
Rule*  of  Faith  and  Rules  of  Conformity.  This,  being 
so,  however  intimate  the  Union  may  be  among  ortho- 
dox Churches,  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
may  require  a different  formula  of  Belief)  as  well  as  of 
Conformity ; even  as  two  confederate  Monarchies,  or 
Democracies,  would  not  require  precisely  the  same 
Statutes  and  forms  of  Administration.  And  so,  al- 
though the  Apostles’  Creed  be  the  substance  of  the 
earliest  Creeds,  and  the  precise  language  to  a certuin 
extent,  yet  there  may  have  been  many  Creeds  from  the 
first;  shaped  by  each  Church  with  reference  to  it* 

• Em’kir.  ad  femri. 

f This  is  the  view  of  the  teamed  end  ingenious  author  of  The 
Critical  History  of  the  Jpoetles ’ Creed , whose  views  generally  has# 
been  adopted  in  the  preceding  remarks. 

f It  appears  from  Cyprian,  that  it  was  in  the  Creed  which  the  No- 
vations themselves  used,  Cyp.  Up.  69,  al.  76,  ad  ,Voy«nn.  See 
Bing  ham's  Kcc.  stnity.  book  x.  ch.  iv  sec.  5. 

$ take,  ch.  vii.  v,  49. 

John,  ^h.  t,  v.  28,  29. 
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H:fU>rjr.  peculiar  dangers  of  Faith  from  without,  or  the  prejudices 
of  its  own  members  within.  Thus,  as  far  back  as  we 
can  trace  the  History  of  the  early  Creeds,  that  of  Jeru- 
salem was  always  distinct  from  that  of  Carsanea  or 
Antioch,  and  all  these,  again,  from  those  of  Alexandria 
or  of  Rome  ; and  this,  (luring  the  period  of  harmony 
between  these  Churches. 

The  gradual  infringement  on  the  independent  cha- 
wTtheiode  racter  eac^  9*Par*te  Church,  until  it  was  extin - 
guished  by  the  Papal  usurpation,  is  a subject  well 
BctNLrstt  worthy  of  more  detailed  discussion,  than  is  compatible 
Churches  with  the  limits  of  our  present  plan.  Among  the  Primitive 
Churches,  each  formed  its  own  Creed,  its  own  Liturgy, 
and  regulated  its  own  Ceremonies  and  Discipline. 
The  first  encroachment  took  its  rise  from  an  apparent 
convenience.  When  the  Ruling  Powers  of  the  world 
were  generally  Christians,  each  Kingdom  was  made  to 
have  the  same  Liturgy,  &c.  for  all  its  Churches.  To 
give  an  instance,  when  Spain  and  Gullia  Nnrbonensis 
became  one  distinct  Kingdom,  it  was  decreed  by  a 
General  Council,  that  there  should  be  exact  uniformity 
through  all  the  Churches  of  these  Provinces.*  The 
same  principle,  which  thus  produced  an  exact  con- 
formity among  all  the  Churches  of  the  same  nation,  be- 
came the  ground  of  enforcing  it,  at  length,  on  all  the 
Churches  of  the  Empire.  The  first  change  was  in  the 
boundary  line  of  a Church,  which  was  made  Political 
instead  of  Ecclesiastical.  Men's  minds  being  familia- 
rized to  this,  and  Churches  being  considered  as  National 
Bodies,  it  was  no  very  revolting  step  which  was  taken 
The  Church  by  the  Romish  Church,  when  it  made  itself  the  .Metro- 
politan of  National  Churches ; and  gradually  claimed 
that  conformity  to  its  Decrees,  and  that  obedience  to  its 
Laws,  which  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  every  Nation 
had  acquired  a right  to  expect  from  all  Churches  within 
the  Political  pale  of  its  jurisdiction.  It  was  this  mis- 
called Christian  Unity  which  the  Reformation  violated  ; 
and  it  is  against  such  an  Universal  Catholic  Church,  that 
all  Protestants  are  accused  of  being  guilty  of  Heresy 
and  Schism. 

The  custom  of  forming  a code  of  Rules  for  Ceremo- 
nial conformity,  was  of  later  date  than  Creeds.  TTie 
oldest  arc  the  A postolical  Canons,  and  the  Comfituiioni 
of  Clement,  as  they  are  called,  although  written  confess* 
cdly  long  after  the  death  of  that  Bishop.  The  date  of 
both  these  must  be  assigned,  even  on  the  view  most 
favourable  to  their  antiquity,  to  a period  much  Inter  than 
that  which  is  affected  by  our  present  inquiry  ; never- 
theless, some  use  has  been  made  of  them,  as  records 
of  an  order  of  things,  which  if  then  recorded  must 
have  been  established  in  part,  some  time  before  any  such 
Code  of  Rules  respecting  it  could  have  been  framed. 

The  Creeds  were  not  only  taught  to  the  Catechumens, 
but  were  publicly  read  in  the  Churches ; a custom  which 
has  become  now  almost  impracticable.  The  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  comprising  both  Articles  of 
Fuith  and  Rules  of  Conformity,  present  too  bulky  a 
Symbol um  to  be  published,  as  is  desirable  in  every 
Christian  congregation,  at  every  meeting;  and  the  few 
observances  of  the  old  rule,  enjoined  by  our  Ecclesias- 
tical Statutes,  are  certainly  insufficient  for  the  original 
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• 41  When  Churches  became  subject  to  one  Political  head,  and 

National  Churches  *rw  from  that  distinction  ; then  it  was  thought 
convenient  by  all  the  of  such  a Nation,  to  unite  more  rloic-ly 

in  ntuaUand  circumstantial'  of  Divine  worship,  a*  well  as  Faith  anil 
substantial!. ” Bingham’*  Bee  book  xvi.  ch.  i,  see.  13. 


purpose.  It  in  to  be  wished,  however,  that  the  mem-  Age  of  the 
here  of  the  Church  could  be  reminded  more  frequently  Apostolical 
und  habitually  of  iLu  peculiar  Articles.  The  subject  is  v ^ 

well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  in  authority. 

A few  Articles  at  a time  might  be  read  without  too 
much  prolonging  the  Service,  although  the  reading  of 
the  whole  at  once  be  unadvisable.  The  main  object  lo  * 
of  such  a Form  is,  that  it  be  used  “ as  a sign  upon  the  ]67. 

hand,  and  as  frontlets  between  the  eyes,”  that  the  Lord’s 
Law  may  ” he  in  our  heart and  it  should  not  be  kept 
merely  for  reference  and  appeal.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  Scripture,  not  of  the  Articles.  One  substitute, 
doubtless,  has  been  provided,  in  commanding  the  three 
Creeds  to  be  read  publicly;  and,  accordingly,  in  order 
to  give  these  the  sanction  and  authority  of  our  Church, 
they  are  inserted  in  our  Articles,  although  the  Doc- 
trines contained  in  them  are  elsewhere  expressed  in  the 
Articles  themselves.  Still,  this  only  partially  effects 
the  purpose  which  would  be  gained  by  continual  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Articles. 

To  return  to  the  Primitive  Church.  It  was  not  only  Mural  Ui*- 
ca reful  to  preserve  itself,  by  thus  providing  against  cipline  of 
errors  of  Faith,  but  also  by  taking  cognizance  of  all 
immornlity  or  indecorum,  which  would  have  endan-  ***•  Cboreh. 
gered  the  well-being  of  the  Community, — endangered 
it,  either  by  defeating  the  practical  results  of  the  Faith 
on  Christians,  or  by  exposing  the  Church  to  the 
scorn  and  reprehension  of  those  without,  whom  it  was 
a sacred  duty  to  conciliate  by  every  honest  endea- 
vour. In  this  spirit,  Ignatius  writes  to  the  Trallians,* 

“ Do  not  let  a few  unthinking  ones  among  you  give 
occasion  to  the  Gentiles  for  blaspheming  the  Word  and 
the  Dispensation  of  it.”  For  precedents  in  the  appli- 
cation of  St.  Paul's  Rule,  of  being  “ all  things  to  ull 
men,"  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  especially  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  was  immediately  superintended  by  the 
great  Gentile  Apostle,  was  ample  even  to  detail.  The 
partial  Record  which  is  left  us,  abounds  in  instances  ; 
and  these  must  have  been  but  a small  portion  of  the 
many  similar  cases,  which  the  first  Inspired  Rulers  were 
acquainted  with  from  their  own  experience.  The  unob- 
trusive and  cautious  demeanour  of  the  Church,  in  every 
place,  may  be  pointed  out  as  the  visible  means  whereby 
Providence  sheltered  it  from  the  ready  spirit  of  perse- 
cution in  Jew  and  Gentile;  and  the  testimony  of  Pliny, 
when  that  spirit  was  awakened,  fully  proves  how  little 
tile  Church  had  incuned  it  by  any  imprudence  or  in- 
discreet regulations,  f 

But,  it  was  not  merely  the  decorous  and  appropriate  Immorality 
demeanour  of  Christians,  which  required  the  guardian  so  t£cc!v- 
care  of  their  constituted  guides ; their  morals,  even  “ 

more  than  their  manners,  came  under  the  cognizance  ^bil  enme. 
of  Ecclesiastical  Government  ; and  the  exercise  of 
Ecclesiastical  control  here  was  peculiarly  difficult  and 
delicate.  It  was  so  on  this  account.  Moral  offences 
are,  for  different  reasons,  proper  objects  of  punishment 
to  the  Christian  Community  considered  as  a Church, 


* Ch.  viii.  Id  toother  Epufft  ot  the  same  Father,  (aJ  Ephet. 
ch.  x.)  there  is  a ximilxr  passage,  sod  rather  an  eloquent  one, 
which  may.  indeed,  he  applied  to  the  prudence  and  expediency  of 
good  Morals,  as  well  a*  of  disc  reel  behaviour.  “Give  ihcm  the 
chance  of  believing  through  you  Suppose  yourselves  employed  by 
God ; vour  lives,  the  form  of  language  in  which  He  addresses  them 
Be  mild  when  they  are  angry,  humble  when  they  are  haughty  ; to 
their  blasphemy  oppose  prayer  unceasing,  to  their  incotuisieacy,  a 
steadfast  adherence  to  your  Faith,"  Ate 
t Ep.  ad  Traj- 
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ami  to  the  same  Community  considered  as  a State. 
With  us,  accordingly,  who  have  lodged  all  power  in  the 
State,  the  former  tiew  is  lost,  and  punishment  is  only 
directed  against  Immorality  as  a Civil  crime.  But,  at 
the  period  which  we  are  now  considering,  each  Christian 
Society,  bearing;  all  the  weight  of  responsibility  on  its 
own  shoulders,  and  not  receiving  any  support  from  the 
several  Civil  authorities,  felt  itself  bound  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  Immorality,  which,  accordingly,  became  an 
Ecclesiastical  offence.  In  many  instances  the  same  act 
wrould  be  both  a Civil  and  also  an  Ecclesiastical  crime ; 
and  this  circumstance  has  had  greater  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  Church's  authority  than  Christians  are 
commonly  sensible  of.  It  created  a natural  disposition 
in  tlie  Church,  from  its  first  patronage  by  the  first  Chris- 
tian Emperor,  to  withdraw  its  exercise  of  authority  in 
those  matters  which  came  under  the  cognizance  both  of 
Church  and  State  ; and  it  has  gradually  occasioned  all 
Moral  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  as  such,  to  be  superseded. 
Theft,  for  instance,  is  a crime  against  the  Community 
considered  as  a Civil  Body,  and  also  against  the  same 
Community  considered  as  a Church.  Now  when  Church 
and  State  have  become  not  only  composed  of  the  same 
members,  but  subject  to  the  same  executive  control,  it 
seems  absurd,  for  the  same  offenders  to  be  brought  twice 
to  the  same  tribunal,  to  be  punished  separately  for  the 
same  act, — although  that  act  be  really  a twofold  offence. 
With  the  early  Christians,  however,  this  was  quite  neces- 
sary ; and  Theft,  E'ruuds  of  every  kind.  Assaults,  and  all 
Immorality,  in  short,  which  wus  subject  to  Civil  penal- 
ties, were  brought  under  the  cognizuuce  of  the  Church, 
and  tried  without  reference  to  the  further  punishment 
which  might  await  the  offender  from  the  Magistrate.  It 
would  be  rather  beyond  our  present  purpose,  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  comparative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  Church  Discipline  as  it  now  stands, 
and  as  it  must  then  hove  operated.  One  feature  of  dif- 
ference, however,  cannot  fail  to  force  itself  on  our  obser- 
vation. Whilst  acts  of  Immorality  are  generally  Civil 
as  w'ell  as  Ecclesiastical  offences;  so  that  the  offender 
against  the  Church  seldom  escapes  punishment,  (al- 
though it  may  not  be  the  appropriate  punishment,)  and 
others  are  thereby  deterred  ; still,  the  same  act  may  be 
an  offence  of  much  greater  magnitude  in  one  point  of 
view  than  in  another.  The  fraudulent  dealer,  for  in- 
stance, who  commits  the  least  act  which  thel>uw  of  the 
land  can  reach/ and  the  Forger,  who  is  amenable  to 
capital  punishment,  would  not  be  separated  so  widely 
in  Ecclesiastical  views;  although  the  dislinctiou  be 
clearly  just  in  the  former  case.  But,  more,  some  acta 
of  Immorality,  some  of  the  most  serious,  do  not  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  at  all;  for 
instance.  Adultery,  Fornication,  Filial  neglect,  and  the 
like.  When,  therefore,  the  Church  ceases  to  distinguish 
Ecclesiastical  from  Civil  offences  in  Moral  couduct, 
some  of  no  unimportant  character  escape  all  penalty 
and  censure  ; and  the  Ecclesiastical  Statutes  become 
obsolete.  Hence  the  Church  is  forced  to  depend  on  the 
influence  of  Public  Feeling,  to  substitute  that  punish- 
ment, for  which,  in  the  other  case,  it  depends  on  the 
Civil  powers.  At  the  period  on  which  we  are  treating, 
all  this  was  impossible  ; Uic  Church  had  no  resources 
from  without,  and  thus,  although  its  power  was  more 
circumscribed,  its  jurisdiction  wus  more  comprehensive. 

It  had,  as  has  been  formerly  pointed  out,  one  inherent 
right, — that  of  Exclusion  in  all  its  shades  and  grada- 
tions ; which,  skilfully  managed,  became  no  inefficient 
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system  of  punishment.  Were  it  likely  to  have  been 
otherwise,  indeed,  Christ's  Kingdom  would  not  have 
been  limited  to  the  use  of  it ; nor  would  the  Apostles,  in 
illustrating  by  their  example  the  Principles  of  our  Spiri- 
tual Government,  have  been  so  cautious  not  to  venture 
beyond  it.  By  means  of  this  punishment  the  Primitive 
Church  enforced  obedience  to  its  forms  of  Faith,  its 
measures  of  prudent  decorum,  and  its  requisites  of 
Moral  conduct,  as  far  us  Moral  conduct  was  necessary 
to  constitute  an  appropriate  evidence  of  sincerity. 

Of  the  character  of  this  punishment,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Apostolical  Church,  some  remarks  in  a former  por- 
tion of  our  work  may  be  referred  to.  As  far  as  we  can 
trace,  the  First  Uninspired  Churches  were  guided  strictly 
by  these  models.  The  offender,  whether  Heretic,  Non- 
conformist, or  Evil-liver,  was  first  cautioned,  then 
excluded  from  certain  acts  of  Communion,  generally 
beginning  with  the  Eucharist.  If  these  successive  inter- 
dictions failed  to  bring  the  offender  to  a sense  of  his 
crime,  and  to  the  appropriate  acknowledgment  of  that 
sense,  the  Church  proceeded  to  complete  Exclusion  ; 
and,  in  some  extreme  cases,  this  was  made  perpetual.* 
It  was  only  when  the  sentence  was  that  of  complete 
Exclusion,  that  it  was  made  known  formally  from  the 
Church  whose  sentence  it  was,  to  all  others  likely  to 
be  concerned,  that  they  might  be  on  their  guard  against 
receiving  the  outcast. 

The  formal  testimony  of  contrition,  according  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Church,  was  called  Penance,  or 
Penitence.  In  the  gradual  distortions  of  Primitive 
usages,  this  assumed  a place  among  the  Penalties  of  the 
Church ; but  its  original  character,  as  the  term  imports, 
was  that  of  a formal  act  of  submission  and  sorrow. 

This  was  always  requisite  before  the  offender  could 
be  received  again  into  Communion ; but  it  was  not 
always  at  once  considered  sufficient.  Excommunication 
varied,  not  only  in  extent,  but  io  duration  ; and  it  was 
found  requisite  to  keep  some  offenders  under  this  Spiri- 
tual degradation  for  a long  period,  f while  others  were 
immediately  readmitted  on  acknowledgment  of  error. 

All  was  performed,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  any 
account  of  it,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  solemnity 
of  Christ's  earthly  tribunal.  As  the  act  of  Penance  was 
formal  and  solemn,  so,  too,  was  the  act  of  Absolution,  by 
which  the  Church  restored  its  Member  to  his  former 
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rights. 

This,  then,  was  the  mode  of  sclf-preeervation  adopted 
by  the  Primitive  Church,  in  reference  to  the  dangers  it 
had  reason  to  apprehend  from  its  own  Members.  But, 

* Such,  at  least,  was  the  Kale  retained  in  the  .Ipoitoficai  Comtfihi- 
ftuitj,  (lib.  xL  c.41.)  It  nay  be  doubled,  however,  whether  it  ia  to  be 
interpreted  as  enjoining  perpetual  exclusion  under  all  rircumstauce* 
— am  allowing  do  possible  readnauwton.  Thu  » not  necessarily 
implied,  and  we  know  that  the  general  principle  was,  for  the  Parent 
Church  to  receive  iu  prodigal  child,  whenever  it  should  give  sufficient 
proof  of  repentance.  »rri»  ei»  iu'i»  m n» 

if  mm,  m furi  fttuifmrrm  Te»  mm*f*nm*  tirntmi.  So,  too, 

Ignatius,  (urf  Phi/,  c.  3,)  “ As  many  as  repent  and  return  in  tbe 
unity  of  (be  Church,  these  shall  be  of  God." 

f In  lib.  viii.  c.  5 of  lilt  Jporto/tcaJ  Conttitmhom,  the  " Hearers,” 
whom  the  Deacon  is  ordered  to  exclude  after  the  Sermon,  must  be 
interpreted  of  Penitents  going  through  a probation.  For  St.  Basil 
describes  them  as  " mere  bearers,"  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  notices 
that  their  appropriate  place  in  (He  Church  wu  with  the  Catechumens. 
Canons  as  early  as  those  of  Nice  and  Ancyra  are  very  minute  and 
particular  in  the  difference  of  the  period  of  Excommunication,  accord- 
ing to  the  offence.  See  Bingham,  book  xviii.  ch.  i.  sec.  4.  St.  Paul's 
intercession  for  the  offending  member  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  that 
tbe  term  of  his  interdiction  should  be  shortened,  proves  the  Apostolical 
establishment  of  tbe  custom. 
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besides  tliis  tendency  of  the  Constitution  to  decay,  and 
become  vitiated  of  itself,  there  was  another  class  of  dun-* 
gers  from  without.  Heathen  Philosophy  was  likely, 
eitlier  to  assault  Christianity  as  a rival,  or  to  claim  con- 
nection with  it  as  a kindred  system.  In  the  Apostolic  Age 
not  many  learned  had  been  called;  and  this,  evidently, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel 
was  from  above.  Ah  the  Divine  gifts  of  Wisdom,  of 
Knowledge,  and  of  Utterance  decayed,  their  loss  was 
supplied  by  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  men,  whose 
names  will  be  ever  dear  to  Christians.  Nor  was  it  long, 
before  a sufficient  host  of  these  was  enlisted  in  the  good 
cause,  to  form  a noble  defence  of  the  true  Faith.  The 
most  critical  season  was  the  period  of  transition. — the 
one  to  which  we  have  now  advanced  ; a period  when 
the  Heavenly  and  Miraculous  wisdom  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
vouchsafed,  and  yet  the  propagation  of  the  Uos]h.‘1  hud 
scarcely  exceeded  the  original  limits  of  the  unlearned  and 
unknown.  If  we  consider  the  peculiar  danger  to  which 
the  Faith  was  then  exposed,  we  need  be  thankful,  in- 
deed, for  the  recorded  form  in  which  the  whole  rule  of 
Faith  was  delivered  and  left.  As  the  new  Sect  spread. 
Philosophers  no  iouger  disdained  an  inquiry  into  its 
character,  and  became  candidates  for  admission.  But 
they  came  with  more  than  the  prejudices  of  local  cus- 
tom and  hereditary  manners  about  them.  To  a certain 
extent,  their  knowledge  of  Heavenly  things  was  supposed 
to  be  begun,  and  they  only  sought  for  more  Light,  not 
such  as  would  make  (heir  former  view  seem  darkness 
and  a dream.  Many  must  have  turned  away  from 
the  Christian  Preachers  discontented  and  disdainful ; 
and  theirs  was  not  the  worst  case.  Others  would 
renounce  their  former  knowledge  as  vain  and  un- 
founded, and  apply  themselves  to  the  Minister  for 
instruction;  but  the  applicant  was  a Philosopher;  the 
Teacher,  perhaps,  a plain  unlettered  mun.  The  former, 
although  he  renounced  his  Religious  errors,  still  could 
not  at  once  renauuce  the  habits  of  Thought,  the  mould- 
ings of  Mind,  through  which  it  had  flowed.  He  could 
only  learn  Religious  Theology,  ns  he  had  once  learned 
Metaphysical  Theology.  Unsuspicious  of  danger,  and 
assuming  among  his  most  useful  qualification s,  that  of 
being  “ all  things  to  all  men,'*  the  early  Teacher  might 
blamelessly  convey  his  Holy  lesson  to  these,  by  illustra- 
tions and  phrases  borrowed  from  their  previous  stores. 
In  some  instances  no  harm  would  ensue.  In  others,  we 
might  ex|>ect  the  Doctrine  to  be  corrupted  by  the  impure 
vessels  which  received  it,  and  the  poisonous  effect  to 
exhibit  itself  alike  on  Catechumen  and  Catechist.  Out 
of  all  this  would  arise  two  distinct  scenes  of  danger  to 
Religion— distinct  in  their  progress,  although  originally 
the  same.  From  the  Philosophical  world  which  rejected 
the  Christians’  offer,  all  its  Wisdom  would  be  openly 
arrayed  to  crush  it.  From  that  portion  which  embraced 
it,  there  would  be  no  less  danger  in  the  impurities  which 
it  introduced.  The  latter  would  he  the  uuthors  of 
Heresy  and  Corruption  ; the  former  would  be  Sophists 
and  Satirists— the  last,  defenders  of  the  ruined  Temple 
of  Idolatry  which  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
forsake.  In  what  way  the  former  were  opposed,  and 
how  specific  antidotes  were  provided  for  their  errors 
and  seductions,  has  been  already  considered.  Against 
the  assaults  of  Infidel  writers  and  orators,  too,  the 
Church  soon  found  an  appropriate  weapon  of  defence. 
Apolotrit- *,  or  formal  Defences  of  the  Faith,  were  circu- 
lated abroad,  and  even  presented  to  the  Imperial  Throne. 
Of  these,  the  most  famous  are  those  of  Justin  Martyr, 


addressed  to  the  Anlonini.  But,  many  years  earlier. 
Quad  rat  us,  Bishop  of  Alliens,  and  Aristides  had  made 
similar  appeals  to  Hadrian.  The  province  of  Learning 
and  Eloquence  was  a h yet,  however,  the  weakest  point 
of  the  Church  ; and  Providence  had  graciously  ordained, 
that  us  yet  the  Church  should  not  so  greatly  need  thw 
kind  of  support. 

It  was  against  the  poirer  of  the  unbelieving  world 
that  its  earliest  efforts  were  required,  and  for  this  it  was 
proportionality  armed.  Every  son  of  the  Church  was 
Baptized  unto  a Faith,  which  taught  him  to  aspire  to  an 
imitation  of  Christ,  not  only  in  his  Holiness  and  Spiritual 
endowments,  but  iu  his  earthly  humiliation  und  his 
suffering*.  “ To  me  to  die  is  gain,**  was  echoed  down 
from  the  Apostle  to  his  meanest  Convert ; and  elevation 
to  a Bishopric  was  nearly  equivalent  to  an  appointment 
to  Martyrdom.  To  reud  the  Epittia  of  Ignatius,  or 
generally  the  nvonumeuts  of  the  Primitive  Martyrs,  with- 
out a preparatory  kuowledgeof  the  tone  of  feeling,  which 
was  that  of  the  Church  ami  of  the  Age — leaves  the 
reader  with  a doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  writings, 
or  of  the  sincerity  of  the  writers.  Even  among  the 
Learned  there  ore  some,  who  full  into  the  vulgar  error 
of  measuring  the  results  of  ancient  characters,  manners, 
und  feelings,  as  if  those  characters,  manners,  und  feel- 
ings were  still  the  same,  and  our  own.  Apologies  have 
been  made,  and  attempts  ingeniously  contrived,  to  soften 
down  the  expressions  of  liie  ambitious  Martyr  in  his 
glorious  thirst  for  death.  What  would  Ignatius  or 
Polycarp  have  said  to  such  a dilution  of  their  character  ? 
Surely  Cranmer  and  Ridley  understood  it.  Although  in 
the  quiet  and  gentle  scenes  around  us,  Christian  heroism 
may  seem  Romance,  and  fervid  Religion,  Enthusiasm 
Martyrdom,  the  most  eager  Martyrdom,  was  an  act  of 
self-defence  in  the  Church,  through  its  brave  and  de- 
voted champion.  It  was  the  surest,  and  often  the  only 
means  of  appeasing  the  awakened  fury  of  Persecution  ; 
which,  being  thus  spent  on  the  emincul  individual,  no 
longer  extended  itself  to  the  whole  Body.  Amid  the 
jarring  elements  of  Passions  and  Prejudices,  with  which 
Christ’s  Holy  Temple  was  surrounded,  the  Primitive 
Martyrs  were  the  conductors  of  the  fatal  spark  when- 
ever it  flashed  forth.  They  defied,  and  they  received 
its  fury,  and  the  edifice  was  untouched. 

For,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  early  Persecutions 
were  not  altogether  the  result  of  State  Policy,  directed 
against  the  growth  of  a Political  evil.  Had  it  been 
so,  the  Homan  power  was  competent  (witluiut  the 
intervention  of  some  signal  Miracle)  to  have  certainly 
crushed  the  new  Sect.  But  Christianity  was,  for  reasons 
often  alluded  to,  unpopular ; and  Persecution  was, 
generally,  only  a permission  to  indulge  Popular  licen- 
tiousness. Hence  it  happened,  that  the  sacrifice  of  one 
or  two  conspicuous  objects,  which  would  have  been 
insufficient  and  weak  as  a Political  measure  for  suppress- 
ing the  Sect,  was  often  enough  to  stay  Persecution. 

Such, then,  was  the  character  of  the  Primitive  Martyrs. 
Nor,  in  contemplating  the  immense  service  rendered  by 
these  worthies  to  the  Church  formerly,  should  we  forget 
that  to  them  we  also  are  indebted,  for  an  important  link 
in  the  evidence  on  which  we  believe.  The  Primitive 
Martyrs  told  a tale  of  Miracles  which  they  had  seen 
performed  in  confirmation  of  that  Faith,  for  which  they, 
therefore,  died.  Could  they  have  been  otherwise  than 
sure,  who  held  Life  as  a trifle,  when  demanded  in  tes- 
timony of  the  truth  of  their  assertions?  Surely  their 
blood  still  cries  from  the  earth- 
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lliiiorjr.  It  in  to  be  regretted,  although  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
at  it,  that  the  reverence  felt  by  the  Church  for  benefactors 
such  us  these  were,  should  have  displayed  itself  in  those 
various  bursts  of  feeling,  which  cold-hearted  craft,  or 
superstition,  afterwards  systematized  and  practised  as 
formal  duties.  By  Institutions,  nut  unlike  that  which 
should  bind  us  to  weep  periodically  over  the  grave  of 
one,  whose  loss  drew  involuntary'  tears  from  our  fore- 
fathers ; how  many  Churches,  in  succeeding  Ages,  have 
bound  themselves  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  the  Relics 
of  these  Holy  Men,  as  did  their  contemporaries  and 
friends  in  the  first  transports  of  gratitude  and  aflcction  ! 
It  has  been  worse  than  this.  Instead  of  that  enthusiasm 
of  public  or  private  regard,  which  naturally  passed  away 
with  the  generation  to  which  they  belonged,  a false  and 
formal  piety  was  substituted.  They,  who  like  Paul  and 
Barnabas  at  Lystra,  lived  and  died  to  persuade  man- 
kind to  turn  from  Idolatrous  vanities,  were  mistaken, 
like  their  Inspired  predecessors,  and  scarcely  regarded 
as  men  of  like  passions  with  their  brethren.  Martyrs  to 
the  truth  of  that  Holy  Record,  in  which  it  is  written, 
that  there  is  one  Mediutor  between  God  and  Man,  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus,  they  were  gradually  addressed  as 
Intercessors  with  God  ; and  whilst  that  same  Record 
declared,  that  we  arc  saved  by  Faith  arid  not  by  Works, 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanscth  us  from  all  sin,  and 
that  God  gives  not  His  glory  to  another ; their  lives  were 
regarded  as  abounding  in  transferable  merit,  and  out  of 
their  very  relics  virtue  was  supposed  to  go  forth. 
l.c2enJs  Hence,  too,  it  has  arisen,  that  instead  of  that  simple 
nqwcimg  narrative  of  their  deaths,  which  wc  should  expect  to 
them.  find,  whatever  is  true  concerning  them  lies  buried  in  an 
(indistinguishable  mass  of  fable  and  marvels.  The  most 
unchristianlike  work  in  the  world  is  a Martyrulogy.  It 
would  afford  little  gratification,  therefore,  to  a searcher 
after  Truth,  to  l»e  presented  with  a series  of  these  false 
pictures  ; and,  accordingly,  we  shall  confine  our  notice 
of  the  Primitive  Martyrs  to  two,  who  are,  perhaps  the 
most  illustrious,  und  whose  history  is  ul  the  same  time 
best  authenticated.  These  ure  Ignatius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  aud  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  With  the 
latter  of  these  closes  the  line  of  Apostolical  Fathers,  and 
the  period  within  which  our  inquiry  has  been  restricted. 


$ Martyrdom  of  Ignatius. 

Ijnstim.  To  connect  the  narrative  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Ignatius, 

which  occurred  in  what  is  called  by  Ecclesiastical  writers 
the  Third  General  Persecution,  with  our  mention  of  the 
preceding  two.  it  may  he  necessary  to  go  back  for  a 
First  Perse-  while  to  the  period  which  embraces  these.  Il  was  in 
i uiioo , the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of  Nero’s  reign,  that  the  first 

a,  n.  of  these  fiery  trials  of  God's  people  commenced,  which 
61-  numbered  amongst  its  victims  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  The  interval  between  this  and  the  Second 
General  Persecution,  which  has  also  been  noticed  ns 
the  era  of  St.  John’s  banishment,  comprises  a period  of 
twenty-four  years.  During  this  time,  the  general  se- 
curity did  not  exempt  individuals  from  Persecution  and 
death ; it  being,  ns  has  been  observed,  one  of  the 
apparent  motives  which  actuated  these  heroic  charnpirns 
Ifsm-rdotns  of  the  Holy  Church,  to  devote  themselves  with  a nobler 
hLfoir.ew  Patr*ofism  than  that  of  the  Hecti,  that  on  them  might 
Bt.Tbomu.  >e  sPe,‘l  *be  wrath  and  spleen,  whiclv  otherwise,  the 
Martulit,  Church  at  large  must  have  felt.  Among  those  who  arc 
Liivi,  •»<!  recorded  in  this  pious  service,  and  whose  deaths  may 
Aacipu.  be  thus  supposed  to  have  prolonged  this  breathing  time 


of  the  Church,  are  the  Apostles  St.  Bartholomew  and  Age  of  the 
St.  Thomas;  and  of  the  worthy  fellow-labourers  of  the  Apottolieal 
Apostles,  Martialis,  at  Ravenna,  in  Italy,  Linus,  at  ”****•• 
Rome,  where  he  was  Bishop,  and  Antipas,  at  Perga  mu  s. 

The  troubled  state  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  this  Aro™ 
period,  not  a little  contributed  to  the  secure  progress  of 
Christianity,  notwithstanding  these  occasional  evidences  to  ‘ 
of  on  Evil  Spirit  opposed  to  it.  From  the  death  of  jgy 
Nero  to  the  establishment  of  Vespasian  on  the  Imperial 
Throne,  the  whole  world  was  kept  in  continual  alarm 
aud  suspense,  by  an  uninterrupted  contention  about  the 
succession.  Galhu,  Olho,  and  Vitellius,  were  scarcely 
allowed,  one  after  the  other,  to  occupy  the  Supremacy, 
when  they  were  culled  on  to  pay  thfe  usual  price  of  their 
lives  for  it.  At  length  Vespasian  secured  for  himself  and 
for  his  family  a more  permanent  seat ; the  tumult  of 
Political  animosity  gradually  died  away,  and  Chris- 
tianity was  destined  to  l>e  one  of  the  chief  objects,  on 
which  the  turbulent  and  bloody  spirit*  of  the  Age  vented 
those  savage  feelings,  which,  nursed  ainid  Civil  wars, 
nodonger  found  their  former  opportunity  of  indulgence. 

During  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitiun, 
the  Martyrdoms  above  mentioned  occurred.  But  even 
these  acts  of  self-devotion,  could  not  long  divert  the 
popular  fury  from  the  whole  body  of  Christians.  A Sec0flJ  pfr- 
Second  Persecution  commenced  in  Domitian’s  reign.  Mcvtion, 
Under  Nerva,  his  successor,  a brief  respite  was  ob-  a.  d. 
tained;  but  with  the  accession  of  Trajan  a fresh  scene  90. 
of  troubles  was  opened.  Early  in  this  reign,  Clement,  Clement 
Bishop  of  Rome,  met  the  fate  of  his  predecessors  in  that 
perilous  station,  and  was  cast  into  the  sea  with  an 
anchor  about  his  neck.  The  reigning  Emperor,  accord- 
ing to  History,  was  neither  cruel  nor  supine  ; but  his 
Government  becoming  more  and  more  embarrassed  with 
the  question  concerning  the  proper  management  of  the 
Christians,  the  established  system  continued  to  be  acted 
on,  until  some  better  method  should  be  devised ; and, 
accordingly,  cruelty  and  injustice  were  not  less  conspi- 
cuous in  this  than  in  the  preceding  reigns.  If  wc  may 
credit  the  Greek  Martyrology,  besides  the  distinguished 
individuals  who  suffered,  on  one  occasion  one  thousand 
one  hundred  Christian  Soldiers  were  banished  into  Ar- 
menia by  order  of  the  Emperor;  one  thousand  of  whom 
perished  by  Crucifixion  on  Mount  Ararat.  The  account 
may  be  false  or  exaggerated.  Trajan  may  have  been,  as 
he  is  represented,  neither  a bloody  Tyrant  nor  an  inert 
Monarch ; but,  if  his  character  were  really  thus  unspotted, 
his  lot  was  at  least  unfortunate  for  his  future  fame. 

Christians  cannot  forget,  that  it  was  during  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  that,  separately  and 
successively,  the  wanton  violence  of  the  |>eopIe  was 
gratified,  with  the  blood  of  five  blameless  Bishops, 
besides  numbers,  most  of  whose  names  arc  only  recorded 
in  Heaven.  The  Rebellion  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria, 

Cyrene,  and  Cyprus ; the  wrongs  which  roused  them  to 
vengeance,  and  their  dreadful  acts  of  retribution — all 
this,  too,  contributes  to  make  the  picture  of  his  reign 
such  a scene  of  blood-shed  and  general  inhumanity, 
that  il  is  vain  to  plead  his  love  of  humane  literature  aud 
of  literary  men,  against  the  force  of  the  powerful 
association. 

It  was  about  a.  i>.  107  when  the  Emperor,  in  the  full  TV  id  tv 
confidence  of  a prosperous  reign  of  nearly  nine  years,  •etution* 
came  to  Antioch,  to  prepare  for  a war  against  the  Far-  A>  D- 
thians  and  Armenians.  He  had  already  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  indulged  the  Persecuting  spirit,  which  °f 

was  always  ripe  to  burst  forth  against  the  Christians ; Antioch,' 
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anti  his  arrival  at  Antioch  was,  accordingly,  received  by 
' the  Bishop,  the  good  Ignatius,  as  a certain  presage  of 
distress  and  danger  to  his  dock.  He  at  once  adopted 
the  bold  remedy,  which  before  had  been  tried  with  suc- 
cess by  other*.  lie  presented  himself  to  Trajun,  and 
behaved  in  a manner  which  attracted  to  himself  chielly, 
if  not  wholly,  the  attention  of  the  Monarch;  and  his  sen- 
tence was,  to  be  conveyed  to  Home,  and  there  to  be 
thrown  publicly  to  wild  beasts.  The  interview  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Saint,  if  faithfully  related,  was  well 
adapted  to  produce  the  desired  result.  It  presents  a 
strange  contrast  between  the  language  of  a Sovereign 
of  the  world,  and  the  simple  avowal  of  one  who  felt 
himself  beyond  his  grasp. 

Being  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
Trajan  asked  him,*  saying,  what  a wicked  wretch 
J art  thou,  thus  to  endeavour  to  transgress  our  com- 
mands, and  to  persuade  others  also  to  do  likewise, 
to  their  destruction  ? — Ignatius  answered.  No  one 
ought  to  call  Theopharu*\  after  such  a manner ; foras- 
much as  all  wicked  Spirits  are  departed  far  from  the 
servants  of  God.  But  if,  because  I am  a trouble  to 
those  evil  Spirits,  you  call  me  wicked,  with  reference  to 
them  1 confess  the  charge  } for  having  within  me  Christ, 
the  Heavenly  King,  I dissolve  all  the  snares  of  the  devils. 

Trajan  replied,  And  who  is  Theophorus? — Ignatius. 
He  who  has  Christ  in  his  breast.  Trajan.  And  do  not 
we  then  seem  to  thee  to  have  the  Gods  within  ua,  who 
tight  for  us  against  our  enemies? — I gnat  tu s.  You  err, 
in  that  you  call  the  Evil  Spirits  of  the  Heathen*.  God*. 
For  there  is  but  One  God,  who  made  Heaven,  and 
Earth,  and  the  Sea,  and  all  that  ore  in  them  ; and  one 
Jcaus  Christ,  His  only-begotten  Son,  whose  kingdom 
may  I enjoy. 

Trajan.  His  kingdom,  you  say,  who  was  crucified 
under  Pontius  Pilate  ? — Ignatius.  His.  who  crucified 
my  sin  with  the  inventor  of  it;  and  has  put  all  the 
deceit  and  malice  of  the  Devil  under  the  feet  of  those 
who  carry  Him  in  their  heart.  Trajan.  Dost  thou  then 
carry  Him  who  was  crucified  within  thee  ?—  Ignatius.  I 
do  ; for  it  is  written,  / wilt  dwell  in  than , and  walk  in 
them. — Then  Trajan  pronounced  this  sentence  against 
him.  Forasmuch  as  Ignatius  has  confessed,  that  he 
carries  about  within  himself  Him  thut  was  crucified,  we 
command  that  he  be  carried,  bound  by  soldiers,  to  the 
great  Rome,  there  to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people. 

When  the  Holy  Martyr  heard  this  sentence,  he  cried 
out  with  joy,  41  I thank  Thee,  O Lord,  that  Thou  hast 
vouchsafed  to  honour  me  with  a perfect  love  towards 
Thee;  and  hast  made  ine  to  be  put  into  iron  bonds  with 
Thy  Apostle  Paul/’ 

It  was  in  his  journey  to  Rome,  that  the  six  Epistles 
were  written,  which  comprise  his  genuine  remains.  Of 
that  addressed  to  the  Romans,  expressing  an  anxiety  to 
prevent  any  attempt  to  rescue,  or  even  to  intercede  for 
him,  some  mention  hos  been  already  made.  On  the 
same  topic  he  dwells  in  his  other  Epistles. 

It  was  more  peculiarly,  however,  for  his  own  charge 
at  Antioch,  that  he  had  courted  death ; and  from  hi* 
Epistle  to  the  Philadelphia  ns%  written  from  Trots,  he  must 
have  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  thut  he  hod  not 
devoted  himself  in  vain.  The  Persecution  had,  by  this 

• Afarlyrdum  of  Igmafnrs,  Archbishop  Wake'*  translation. 

t Thu  name  wa*  <lottbtl*sa  adopted  in  allusion  to  the  Christian  d<*. 
trine,  that  we  are  “ the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  dwcdclb  in 


time,  begun  to  abate ; although  its  mitigation  may,  per-  Age  of  the 
haps,  have  been  owing  to  the  concurrence  of  another  Apostolical 
cause,  which  deserves  notice.  Father* 

The  Governor  of  Bythiniu  at  this  period  was  Pliny,  " 

the  elegant  author  of  the  Letters , which  are  in  the  hands  A 'D 
of  every  scholar.  That  he  was  no  ordinary  favourite  and  jJjq* 
friend  of  the  Emperor  those  Letters  testify  ; and  the  lo  ’ 
use  which  he  appears  to  have  made  of  this  influence,  is  157, 

not  the  least  brilliant  part  of  his  character.  Finding  ptiny'*  Let- 
himself  daily  more  and  more  embarrassed  by  complaint*  ter  to  Tra- 
against  the  Christians,  he  investigated  their  case,  and  Jan* 
sent  the  statement  to  the  Emperor,  with  a request  for 
further  instruction  for  his  conduct.  It  was  no  common 
merit  in  that  Age,  to  have  so  far  opposed  the  current  of 
popular  feeling,  as  to  have  given  the  question  a patient 
and  candid,  although  an  imperfect  investigation  ; and 
to  have  represented  it  ho  to  the  Monarch,  as  to  remove 
from  his  mind  its  worst  suspicions.  Concerning  his 
Letter  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  bore  evi- 
dence to  the  Moral  and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  Per- 
secuted Christians;  which  was  the  point  then  most 
important,  because  it,  doubtless,  mainly  contributed  to 
check  the  permission  to  Persecute.  It  has  further 
placed  on  a Heathen  Record  the  fact,  that  in  that  early 
period  of  the  Church,  one  of  its  prominent  practices, 
waa  the  worship  of  Christ  as  God.* 

Martyrdom  of  Polycarp. 

From  the  death  of  Ignatius  to  that  of  the  last  sur-  a.  d. 
viving  Apostolic  Father,  Polycarp,  an  iuterval  of  about  167. 
sixty  year*  intervenes ; during  which  the  Church  was  still  Hernia* 
perpetually  called  on  to  exert  all  its  efforts  for  self- 
preservation.  Its  dangers  from  within  were  kept  up  by  „ Zmtmi 
the  craft  or  enthusiasm  of  such  men  as  Basil  ides,  Valen-  p0|yc*rp. 
tinius,  and  Morcion.t  together  with  other  Sectarians,  if 
possible,  more  impious  and  absuid — OphiUc,  Canute, 

Sethiani.  The  wit  and  learning  of  the  avowed  Heathen*  infidel  at- 
were  more  vigorously  directed  against  the  encroaching  uck*. 
influence  of  a system,  the  establishment  of  which  was 
the  overthrow  of  what  then  seemed  the  most  sublime 
and  important  portion  of  Philosophy. { The  Christians 
were  called  on  to  write  answers  to  accusations,  and  to 
refute  arguments.  Nor  was  the  Sword  of  Persecution 
less  bloody  than  heretofore.  Trajan’s  Letter  to  Pliny, 
which,  doubtless,  established  the  Principle  by  which  the 
accusations  against  Christians  were  treated  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  still  gave  considerable  latitude 
to  any  Provincial  Governor,  who  was  either  himself 
cruel,  or  disposed  to  indulge  the  malice  and  caprice  of 
the  Provincial*.  Even  at  Rome,  and  shortly  after  the 

• What  die  full  inlorroatino  waa  which  Pliny  obtained  reflecting 
the  Christian  riles,  especially  from  the  two  Dearonoeases  whom  be 
Clammed  by  Torture,  we  do  not  know.  Hi*  account  is  only  the  con- 
fession of  certain  Apostates,  in  which,  neierthrlcsa,  there  is  an  obvious 
agreement  with  the  truth.  *'  They  declared,”  he  writes,  **  that  this 
wm  the  amount  of  their  guilt,  or  their  error  that  on  a staled  day 
they  used  to  meet  before  daylight,  and  address  to  Christ,  a*  God,  a 
form  of  words  broken  into  alternate  portions ; that  their  Sacrament 
was  nothing  to  bind  thrm  to  any  deed  of  wickedness,  but  to  preserve 
them  from  coalmining  theft,  robbery,  falsehood,  dishonest  practices; 
that,  when  it  was  all  over,  they  used  to  disperse,  and  again  meet  at  a 
meal,  in  which  there  was  nothing  remarkable  or  blameworthy.”  This 
meal  wa*,  of  course,  the  Feast  of  l^oie.  For  Pliny ’a  statement  and 
Trajan's  reply,  see  Ptio.  jk  *.  97,  98. 

f Motitanu*  ami  his  followers  were  not  yet  marked  as  Heretic*, 
although  they  were,  before  the  death  of  Polycarp,  sowing  llie  seeds  of 
error. 

X It  is  quite  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  Aristotle's  view  of 
in  hi*  Htfuct,  lo  connect  it  with  his  Religious  theory — that  the 
Deity,  namely,  pervaded  the  Universe,  and  was  the  Universe. 
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Emperor’s  rule  was  laid  down,  Oncsimu9,  Si.  Paul's 
disciple,  is  said  to  have  been  stoned.* 

Whatever  moderation  Trajan,  however,  may  have 
used  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  it  was  no  longer 
observed  on  the  accession  of  Hadrian.  Persecution, 
severe  and  general,  was  again  suffered  to  go  on  without 
control  or  mercy.  At  Home,  especially,  it  was  no 
longer  directed  against  the  most  eminent,  but  numbers 
were  wantonly  murdered,  and  still  more  were  driven  to 
seek  shelter  in  crypts  and  caves.  Their  Bishop,  Evaristus, 
was  among  the  first  Martyrs.  A Letter  from  Serenius 
( Iranianust  to  the  Emperor,  in  behalf  of  the  defenceless 
Christians,  procured  at  length  an  order  for  mitigating 
the  severity  of  the  proceedings.  Still,  even  the  intervals 
between  the  avowed  and  authorized  Persecutions  abound 
with  occasional  acts,  which,  under  existing  prejudices, 
could  not  fail  to  be  perpetually  committed.  Before 
Hadrian's  reign  was  closed,  Alexander,  another  Bishop  of 
Rome,  suffered ; and  the  deaths  of  Getulius,  Amantius, 
Cerealis,  and  others  of  less  note,  occurred  nearly  within 
the  last  year  of  it.  The  Antonini  succeeded,  and  from 
that  period  to  the  Fifth  great  Persecution  which  preceded 
the  death  of  Polycarp,  two  more  Bishops  of  Rome,  Teles- 
phorus  and  Hyginus,  besides  Justin  Martyr,  and  many 
of  inferior  note,  kept  up  the  succession  of  Martyrs. 

Polycarp  had  been  permitted  to  arrive  at  extreme 
old  age,  notwithstanding  his  known  zeal  and  activity 
as  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  He  was  born  during  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tion and  friendship  of  several  of  the  Apostles,  of  St. 
Paul  especially,  and  St.  John.  No  testimony  to  his 
good  use  of  these  great  advantages,  can  add  weight  to 
that  which  has  been  left  on  record  by  the  last-mentioned 
Apostle  in  the  Book  of  Revelation*.  “ Unto  the  Angel 
ot  the  Church  of  Smyrna  write ; These  things,  saith  The 
First  and  The  Last,  which  was  dead  and  is  alive.  I 
know  thy  works,  and  tribulation,  and  poverty,  (but  thou 
art  rich.)  and  1 know  the  blasphemy  of  them  which  say 
they  are  Jews  and  are  not,  but  are  of  the  Synagogue  of 
Satan.  Fear  none  of  these  things  which  thou  slialt 
suffer ; behold  the  Devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into 
prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried ; and  ye  shall  have  tribula- 
tion ten  days ; be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I will 
give  thee  a crown  of  life." 

The  veneration  felt  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  for 
one  whose  character  and  Prophetic  history  had  been 
thus  made  sacred  by  an  Apostle's  pen,  and  who  was 
the  last  of  those  who  had  conversed  with  the  Apostles 
themselves,  may  sufficiently  account  for  his  Martyrdom. 
He  was  called  for  by  the  acclamations  of  a mob,  and 
sacrificed  to  their  inhuman  wantonnevs.  Among  the 
relics  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity,  few  are  more  worthy 
of  being  generally  known  than  the  Epitfle of  the  Church 
of  Smyrna,  which  details,  simply  and  sincerely,  all  the 
incidents  of  his  fate.  Scaliger  has  said  of  it*J  that  he 
never  met  with  anything  in  Ecclesiastical  History  which 
so  much  affected  him,  and  that  after  reading  it  he  was 
no  longer  himself.  A literal  translation  of  the  main 


• The  Marlyrnlogie*  male  him  BUhop  of  Antioch.  See  Cave. 

f He  was  Piocoasut  of  Asia.  and  liss  Letter  represents  the  Clirulian 
Persecutions  a*  an  unjuMihable  indulgence  of  popular  licentiousness. 
As  llte  Emperor's  Rescript  was  addressed  to  MiuitriiH  Fundanua.  the 
Christians  of  that  Province  must  soon  have  lost  the  protection  of  one, 
who  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  tint  Heathen  (inventor  who 
recommended  (be  toleration  of  Christianity,  as  a right  which  could  not 
justly  l<e  denied  to  Christ ian  subjects. 

* h%  ^Humuh'trt,  luiirbian.  nvm.  2183. 


parts  of  this  Epistle  then,  will,  perhaps,  be  more  gene- 
rally acceptable  than  any  other  narrative  of  the  Martyr- 
dom of  the  last  Apostolic  Father.  Of  hia  own  writings 
we  have  only  one  Epistle,  not  unworthy  of  his  fame.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  Philippians,  and  is  preserved  partly 
in  the  original  Greek,  and  partly  in  on  ancient  Latin 
translation.  Some  of  it  is  entirely  lost. 

Extract  from  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  on 
the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp  * 

" Polycarp,  when  he  first  heard  that  he  was  called  for, 
was  not  at  all  concerned  at  it,  but  resolved  to  tarry  in 
the  city.  Nevertheless,  he  was  at  the  last  persuaded',  at 
the  desire  of  many,  to  go  out  of  it.  He  departed,  there- 
fore, into  a little  village  not  far  distant  from  the  city, 
and  there  tarried  with  a few  about  him;  doing  nothing, 
night  nor  day,  but  praying  for  all  men,  and  for  the 
Churches  which  were  in  all  the  world,  according  to  his 
usual  custom.  And  as  he  was  praying,  he  saw  a visiont 
three  days  before  be  was  taken ; and,  behold,  the  pillow 
under  his  head  seemed  to  him  on  fire.  Whereupon, 
turning  to  those  who  were  with  him,  he  said  propheti- 
cally, that  he  should  be  burnt  alive. 

M Now  when  those  who  were  to  take  him  drew  near,  he 
departed  into  another  village ; and  immediately  they 
who  sought  him  came  thither.  And  when  they  found 
him  not,  they  seized  upon  two  young  men  that  were 
there ; one  of  which,  being  tormented,  confessed.  For 
it  was  impossible  he  should  be  concealed,  forasmuch  as 
they  who  betrayed  him  were  his  own  domestics.  So  the 
officer,  who  is  also  called  Cleronomu* , (Herod  by  name,) 
hastened  to  bring  him  into  the  lists  ; that  so  Polycarp 
might  receive  his  proper  portiou,  being  made  partaker 
of  Christ,  and  they  that  betrayed  him,  undergo  the 
punishment  of  Judas. 

" The  serjeants,  therefore,  and  horsemen,  taking  the 
young  lad  along  with  them,  departed  about  supper-time, 
(being  Friday.)  with  their  usual  arms,  as  it  were  against 
a thief  or  a robber.  And  being  come  to  the  place  where 
he  was,  about  the  close  of  the  evening,  they  found  him 
lying  down  in  a little  upper  room,  from  whence  he 
could  easily  have  escaped  into  another  place,  but  be 
would  not,  saying,  * The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.’J 

“ Wherefore,  w hen  he  heard  that  they  had  come  to  the 
house,  he  went  down  and  spake  to  them.  And  as  they 
that  were  present  wondered  at  his  age  and  constancy, 
some  of  them  began  to  say,  * Was  there  need  of  all 
this  care  to  take  such  an  old  man  ?’  Then  presently  he 
ordered,  that  the  same  hour  there  should  be  somewhat 
got  ready  for  them,  that  they  might  eat  and  drink  their 
fill ; desiring  them  withall,  that  they  would  give  him 
one  hour's  liberty  the  while  to  pray  without  disturbance. 
And  when  they  had  permitted  him,  he  stood  praying, 
being  full  of  the  Grace  of  God,  so  that  he  ceased  not 
for  two  whole  hours,  to  the  admiration  of  all  that  heard 
him;  insomuch  that  many  of  the  soldiers  began  to  repent 
that  they  were  come  out  against  so  godly  an  old  man. 

As  soon  as  he  had  done  his  prayer — in  which  he 
remembered  all  men,  whether  little  or  great,  honourable 
or  obscure,  that  had  ul  any  time  been  acquainted  with 


• Th*  Epistle  i«  addressed  “ From  the  Church  of  God  »h»ch  « at 
Smyrna  to  ib«  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  all 
other  assemblies  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  in  every  piste."  The 
translation  ii  A.chbishop  Wake's. 

f 'Ct  ieruia  EusoImui  represents  it  si  a dream. 

J See  Esctrc.  Arostouc  Aut,  p.  7M 
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him ; and,  with  them,  the  whole  Catholic  Church  over 
nil  the  world — the  time  being  come  that  he  was  to 
depart,  the  guards  set  him  upon  an  ass,  and  so  brought 
him  into  the  city,  being  the  day  of  the  great  Subbath. 
And  Herod,  the  chief  officer,  with  his  father  Nicetas, 
met  him  in  a chariot.  And  having  taken  him  up  to 
them,  ami  set  him  in  the  chariot,  they  began  to  persuade 
him,  saying,  * What  harm  is  there  in  it,  to  say.  Lord 
Ca*sar,  and  sacrifice,  (with  the  rest  that  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,)  and  so  be  safe  T But  Polycarp,  at  first, 
answered  them  not:  whereupon  they  continuing  to  urge 
him,  he  said,  ' I shall  not  do  what  you  persuade  me 
to.1  So  being  out  of  all  liope  of  prevailing  with  him, 
they  began  first  to  rail  at  him,  and  then,  with  violence, 
threw  him  out  of  the  chariot,  insomuch  that  he  hurt  his 
thigh  with  the  full.  But  he,  not  turning  back,  went  on 
readily  with  all  diligence,  as  if  he  had  received  no  harm 
at  all ; and  so  was  brought  to  the  lists,  where  there  w as 
so  great  a tumult,  that  nobody  could  be  heard. 

“ As  he  was  going  into  the  lists,  there  came  a voice 
from  Heaven  to  him,  * Be  strong.  Polycarp,  and  quit 
thyself  like  a man/  Now  no  one  saw  who  it.  was  that 
spake  to  him ; but  for  the  voice,  many  of  our  brethren, 
who  were  present,  heard  it.  And  as  be  was  brought 
in,  there  was  a great  disturbance  when  they  heard  how 
that  Polycarp  was  taken.  And  when  he  came  near, 
the  Proconsul  asked  him,  ‘Whether  he  was  Polycarp ?’ 
who  confessing  that  he  was,  he  persuaded  him  to  deny 
the  Faith,  saying,  4 Reverence  thy  old  age with  many 
other  things  of  the  like  nature,  as  their  custom  is; 
concluding  thus,  * Swear  by  Cesar’s  Fortune.  Repent, 
and  say.  Take  away  the  wicked.'  Then  Polycarp, 
looking  with  a stem  countenance  upon  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  wicked  Gentiles,  that  was  gathered  together 
in  the  lists ; and  shaking  his  hand  at  them,  looked  up 
to  Heaven,  and  groaning,  said,  * Take  away  the 
wicked.'  But  the  Proconsuls  insisting  and  saying, 

* Swear ; and  I set  thee  at  liberty  : reproach  Christ.1 
Polycarp  replied,  4 Eighty  and  sin  years  have  1 now 
served  Christ,  and  He  has  never  done  me  the  least 
wrong ; how  then  can  I blaspheme  my  King  and  my 
Saviour.* 

“ And  when  the  Proconsul  nevertheless  still  insisted, 
saying,  ‘ Swear  by  the  Genius  of  Cajsar,’  he  answered, 

* Seeing  thou  art  so  \ainly  urgent  with  me  that  I should 
swear,  as  thou  callest  it,  by  the  Genius  of  Cesar, 
seeming  as  if  thou  didst  not  know  what  I am  ; hear 
me  freely  professing  to  thee,  that  I am  a Christian. 
But  if  thou  farther  desires!  an  account  of  what  Chris- 
tianity is,  appoint  a day,  and  thou  shall  bear  it.'  The 
Proconsul  replied,  4 Persuade  the  People.’  Polycarp 
answered,  ‘ To  thee  have  I offered  to  give  a reason  of 
my  Faith  : for  so  are  wc  taught  to  pay  all  due  honour, 
(such  only  excepted,  as  \youkl  be  hurtful  to  ourselves,) 
to  the  Powers  and  authority  which  are  ordained  of  God. 
But  for  the  People,  I esteem  them  not  worthy,  Oial  I 
should  give  any  account  of  my  Faith  to  them.’ 

44  The  Proconsul  continued,  and  said  unto  him,  4 I 
have  wild  beasts  ready  ; to  those  I will  cast  thee,  ex- 
cept thou  repent.’  He  answered,  ‘Cull  for  them  then  ; 
for  we  Christians  are  fixed  in  our  minds,  not  to  change 
from  good  to  evil.  But  for  me  it  will  be  good,  to  be 
changed  from  evil  to  good.*  The  Proconsul  added, 

* Seeing  thou  despisest  the  wild  beasts,  I will  cause 
thee  to  be  devoured  by  fire,  unless  thou  shah  repent.’ 
Polycarp  answered,  * Thou  threalcncst  me  with  fire 
which  burns  for  an  hour,  und  so  is  extinguished ; but 


k no  west  not  the  fire  of  the  future  judgment,  and  of  that  Age  of  ike 
eternal  punishment  which  is  reserved  for  the  ungodly.  Apotfolical 
But  why  tarriest  thou?  Bring  forth  what  thou  wilt/  * v r»thei». 

“ Having  said  this,  and  many  other  things  of  the  like 
nature,  he  was  filled  with  confidence  mid  joy,  insomuch  A D 
that  his  very  countenance  was  full  of  grace  ; so  that  he 
did  not  only  not  lei  it  fall  with  confusion  at  whut  was  to  ' 
spoken  to  him  ; but  on  the  contrary,  the  Proconsul  was  KJ7. 

struck  with  astonishment,  and  sent  his  crier  into  the 
middle  of  the  lists,  to  proclaim  three  several  times. 

* Polycarp  has  confessed  himself  to  be  a Christian/ 

Which  being  done  by  the  crier,  the  whole  multitude, 
both  of  the  Gentiles  und  of  the  Jews  which  dwelt  at 
Smyrna,  being  full  of  fury,  cried  out  with  a loud  voice, 

‘ This  is  the  Doctor  of  Asia,*  the  father  of  Christians, 
and  the  overthrower  of  our  Gods ; he  that  has  taught 
so  many  not  to  sacrifice,  nor  pay  any  worship  to  the 
Gods.'  And  saying  this,  they  cried  out,  and  desired 
Philip  the  Asiarch.t  that  he  would  let  loose  a lion 
against  Polycarp.  But  Philip  replied,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  him  to  do  so,  because  that  kind  of  spectacle 
was  already  over.  Then  it  pleased  them  to  cry  out 
with  one  consent,  that  Polycarp  should  be  burnt  alive. 

For  so  it  was  necessary  for  the  vision  to  be  fill  filled, 
which  was  made  manifest  unto  him  by  his  pillow,  when, 
seeing  it  on  fire  as  he  was  praying,  he  turned  about, 
and  said  prophetically  to  the  faithful  that  were  with 
him,  ‘ I must  be  burnt  alive/ 

“ This,  therefore,  was  done  with  greater  speed  than  it 
was  spoke  ; the  whole  multitude  instantly  gathering 
together  wood  and  fagots,  out  of  the  shops  and  baths  ; 
the  Jews  especially,  according  to  their  custom,  with  all 
readiness  assisting  them  in  it.  When  the  fuel  was 
ready.  Polycarp,  laying  aside  all  his  upper  garments, 
and  undoing  his  girdle,  tried  also  to  pull  off  his  clothes 
underneath,  which  aforetime  he  was  not  wont  to  do  ; 
forasmuch,  as  always  every  one  of  the  Christians  that 
was  about  him,  contended  who  should  soonest  touch 
his  flesh.  For  he  was  truly  adorned  by  his  good  con- 
versation with  all  kind  of  piety,  even  before  his  mar- 
tyrdom. This  being  done,  they  presen: ly  put  about 
him  such  things  us  were  necessary  to  prepare  the  fire. 

But  when  they  would  have  ulso  nailed  him  to  the  stake, 
he  said,  * Jx‘t  tne  alone  as  I am  : for  lie  who  has  given 
me  strength  to  endure  the  fire,  will  also  enable  me,  « 

without  your  securing  me  by  nails,  to  stand  without 
moving  in  the  pile.* 

“ Wherefore  they  did  not  nail  him,  but  only  tied  him 
to  it.  But  he,  having  put  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
being  bound  as  a ram  chosen  out  of  a great  flock  fur 
an  offering,  and  prepared  to  lit  a burnt-sacrifice  accept- 
able unto  God,  looked  up  to  Heaven,  and  said,  4 O 
Lord  God  Almighty,  the  Father  of  Thy  well -beloved 
and  blessed  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived the  Knowledge  of  Thee  ; the  God  of  Angels  and 
Powers,  and  of  every  creature,  and  especially  of  the 
whole  race  of  just  tnen,  who  live  in  Thy  presence  ! I 
give  Thee  hearty  thanks,  that  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to 
bring  me  to  this  day,  und  to  this  hour  ; that  I should 
have  a part  in  the  number  of  Thy  Martyrs,  in  the  cup 
of  Thy  Christ,  to  the  resurrection  of  eternal  life,  both  of 


• The  trading  of  the  Greek  manuscript  it  i rnt  J.L 

but  Eusebius,  Kutinu*,  and  the  old  Latin  Translator,  read  A rJii, 
which  has  been  ac  cordingly  adopted  by  Archbishop  Wake. 

t Not  the  Roman  Governor,  but  om  who  wm  elected  annually  by 
the  ProTinciait  from  themwlves,  to  prwide  over  live  public  ipacUck*, 
and  other  aolemntUc*.  See  U saber,  m Arm, 
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tlUiwy  soul  and  body,  in  the  incorruption  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
v*~'~ ' Among  which  may  I be  accepted  this  day  before  Thee, 
fnnn  ^ a fat  and  acceptable  sacrifice  ; as  Thou  the  true  God, 
*•  n'  with  whom  is  no  falsehood,  hast  both  before  ordained, 
and  manifested  unto  me,  and  also  hast  now  fulfilled  it. 
For  this,  and  for  all  things  else,  I praise  Thee,  I bless 
Thee,  I glorify  Thee,  by  the  eternal  and  heavenly  High 
Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  beloved  Son  ; with  whom,  to 
Thee,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  both  now  and  to 
all  succeeding  Ages.’  Amen. 

" He  had  no  sooner  pronounced  aloud  4 men,  and 
finished  his  prayer,  but  they  who  were  uppointed  to  be 
his  executioners  lighted  the  fire.  And  when  the  flame 
began  to  blaze  to  a very  great  height ; behold,  a won- 
derful miracle  appeared,*  to  us  who  had  the  happiness  to 
sec  it,  and  who  were  reserved  by  Heaven,  to  report  to 
others  what  had  happened.  For  the  flntnc,  milking  a 
kind  of  arch,  like  the  sail  of  a ship  filled  w ith  the  wind, 
encompassed,  as  in  u circle,  the  body  of  the  holy  Mar- 
tyr ; who  stood  in  the  midst  of  it,  not  us  if  his  flesh 
were  burnt,  but  as  bread  that  is  baked,  or  as  gold  or 
silver  glowing  in  the  furnace.  Moreover,  so  sweet  a 
smell  came  from  it,  as  if  trank  incense,  or  some  rich 
spices,  had  been  smoking  there. 

“ At  length,  when  those  wicked  men  saw  that  his  body 
could  not  be  consumed  by  the  fire,  they  commanded 
the  executioner  to  go  near  to  him,  and  stick  his  dagger 
in  him  ; which  being  accordingly  done,  there  came 
forth  so  great  a quantity  of  blood,t  as  even  extinguished 
the  lire,  und  raised  an  admiration  in  all  the  people,  to 
consider  what  a difference  there  was  between  the  Infi- 
dels and  the  Elect : one  of  which  this  great  Martyr, 
Polycarp,  most  certainly  was ; being  in  our  times  a 
truly  Apostolical  and  Prophetical  teacher,  and  Bishop 
of  the  Catholic  Church  which  is  at  Smyrna.  For 
every  word  that  went  out  of  his  mouth,  either  has  been 
already  fulfilled,  or,  ill  its  due  time,  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

“ But  when  the  emulous,  and  envious,  and  wicked 
adversary  of  the  race  of  the  Just,  saw  the  greatness  of 
his  Martyrdom  ; and  considered  how  irreprehensible 
his  conversation  had  been  from  the  beginning,  and 
how  he  was  now  crowned  with  the  crown  of  Immorta- 
lity, having  without  all  controversy  received  his  reward  ; 
he  took  all  possible  care,  that  not  the  least  remainder 
of  his  body  should  betaken  away  by  us,  although  many 
desired  to  do  it,  and  to  be  made  partakers  of  his  holy 
flesh.  And  to  that  end,  he  suggested  it  to  Nicetas,  the 
father  of  Herod,  and  brother  of  Alri,  to  go  to  the 
Governor,  and  hinder  him  from  giving  us  his  body  to 
be  buried.  * Lest,  (says  he,)  forsaking  Him  that  was 
crucified,  they  should  begin  to  worship  this  Polycarp.' 
And  this  he  said  at  the  suggestion  and  instance  of  the 
Jews;  who  also  watched  us,  that  we  should  not  take 
him  out  of  the  fire : not  considering,  that  neither  is  it 
possible  for  us  ever  to  forsake  Christ,  who  suffered  for 
the  salvation  of  all  such  as  shall  be  saved  throughout 
the  whole  world,  the  righteous  for  the  ungodly  ; nor 


* From  the  narrative  itself,  there  i*  good  reason  to  think,  that  the 
friends  of  the  Martyr  mistook  for  a Miracle  what  was  the  effect  of 
accident,  The  nine  may  be  observed  of  the  voice  which  encouraged 
him.  For  the  proper  estimate  of  accounts  of  Miracles  ghee  by  L'n- 
inspired  writers.  See  BmCVC.  Afonouc  Aar,  p.  761 

T neirrtra  sai  mlptmett  The  translator  has  omitted 

the  word  rtpertfa,  which,  indeed,  can  hardly  he  the  genuine  reading ; 
Cnr  a cimimstance  so  remarkable  mint  have  been  noticed  by  Luse- 
btus  and  Kutinua.  Perhaps  we  should  read  ifaA/t  rri^m  ■«*••• 

wKrfti  tuisrn. 


worship  any  other  besides  Him.  For  Him,  Indeed,  os  Age  of  the 
being  the  Son  of  God,  wt*  do  adore:  but  for  the  Mar-  Aposiolical 
tyrs,  we  worthily  love  them,  as  the  Disciples  and  fol-  v ^ 

lowers  of  our  Lord : and  upon  the  account  of  their 
exceeding  great  affection  towards  their  Master,  and 
their  King.  Of  whom  may  we  also  be  made  compa- 
nions and  fellow-disciple*.”* 


F rum 
A.  O. 
100. 
to 
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It  is  impossible  to  look  back  on  the  scenes  which  Our  Lord** 
we  have  been  reviewing. — the  efforts  of  the  Primitive  Promo*  of 
Church,  to  preserve  the  Sacred  Record  of  the  Gospel ; rt!“,1,(lll,Mce 
to  perpetuate  its  evidence  ; to  dispense  its  Truths  ; to  "J,urfh" 
convey  its  promised  Grace ; and,  lastly,  to  preserve  itself 
as  the  Temple  of  Divine  Manifestation,  and  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  where  this  blessed  gift  has  been  deposited  \ 
it  is  impossible  to  look  back  on  all  this,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  promise, 
that  He  would  be  with  hia  Church  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world. 

For,  together  with  the  efTorts  of  Man,  the  silent  How  ful- 
measures  of  cooperating  Providence  have  borne  a rilled  t«>  *h« 
part  too  important  and  too  manifest  to  escape  notice. 

They  are  recognised  in  all  those  collateral  events,  which  K UfC  ' 
were  beyond  the  forethought  and  control  of  Men,  in 
the  seasonable  removal  of  the  Sceptre  from  Judah  ; in 
the  Universal  Empire,  permitted  for  a time  to  the 
Romans  ; and  in  the  very  struggles  for  the  Imperial 
dignity,  which  occurred  during  the  first  era  of  the  Gos- 
pel. These,  then,  have  been  pointed  out  in  our  progress, 
as  the  tnnin  features  of  that  portion  of  the  mighty  work, 
on  which  the  linger  of  God  is  apparent ; while  others 
more  minute,  but  nut  less  discernible,  have  continually 
presented  themselves. 

Still  more  will  the  presence  of  Christ  with  His  Church  And  after- 
be  apparent,  us  we  trace  its  onward  course,  through  the  ward*, 
long  lapse  of  time  which  separates  the  First  Age  from 
our  own.  In  each  successive  period,  we  shall  see  the 
Church,  sometimes  languid  and  feeble  in  its  efforts, 
sometimes  awakened  and  refreshed  like  a Giant  from 
sleep.  We  shall  see,  too,  the  successive  appointments  of 
Providence,  operating  to  aid  the  efforts  of  Men  in 
accomplishing  the  great  scheme  of  the  Gospel.  As  the 
distance  has  increased  between  the  events  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  those  whose  best  hopes  rest  o» 
the  faithfulness  of  the  Record  of  those  events,  a new  Art 
hus  been  given  to  the  world,  and  Printing  has  furnished 
additional  und  ample  security  gainst  all  danger  of  cor- 
ruption. Other  instruments,  more  important  than  this, 
may  be  even  now  in  action,  in  scenes  and  measures 
which  we  are  imperfectly  surveying,  or  may  he  reserved 
for  a future  Age. 

Meanwhile,  did  the  Primitive  Church,  has  any  Church,  Future  pro- 
arrived  at  all  that  Spiritual  eminence  on  Earth,  for  w hich  •!>« 

the  Gospel  seems  to  have  designed  us?  There  are  two  ^bap<h' 
scruples,  by  which  Men  are  commonly  deterred  from 
candidly  meeting  this  question.  Some  look  back  with 
blind  admiration  on  the  Past ; others  regard  all  im- 
provement, not  yet  made,  as  chimerical,  and  not  con- 


• This,  then,  ix  the  indignant  avowal  of  thove  very  person*,  whou 
authority  i*  iunstrd  on  for  the  Primitive  custom  of  worshipping 
Relic*  I St.  Augustin  ha*  nearly  Ihe  same  sentiment,  Aon  nt  moAm 
Re/tgio  ndlut  Aomiimmn  morlm  rum  ; yum  m ptr  v uremnt,  non  me 
A nbentnr,  mi  ta/et  y mt rani  A oitorrt ; ted  ///min  a nobu  e*fi  v*dmmt, 
<pn)  ttimmimm/e,  t teUmtur , merili  *m  not  rose  ctmsorlei.  Ilonemnd* 
erg*  umt  propter  imtlahunem,  won  o do  rand i propter  Rthgtvnem, 
De  r era  Rettg.  lib. ». 
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History,  tcmplated  in  the  Gospel  Scheme.  That  the  provisions 
' made — not  indeed  for  the  salvation  of  Christians — but 
for  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  Body,  the  Church, 
have  been  hitherto  gradual  and  progressive,  there  can 
be  no  denying ; and  if  so,  the  Primitive  Church  itself 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  exact  counterpart  of  that 
-Holy  pattern,  which  God  in  his  last  Rev  elution  has 
given  us,  for  this  mysterious  workmanship, — his  Church. 
The  purest  Church  will  hardly  abide  the  test  of  such 
un  admeasurement.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  called  chime- 
rical, to  look  for  a more  perfect  realization  of  those 
glorious  visions,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  left  with  us  ; 
but  if  it  be  fanciful,  let  us  at  least  pause,  and  candidly 
confess  in  what  the  illusion  consists.  It  is,  to  dwell 
on  n scene,  where  every  man  shall  be  a Christian,  and 
every  Christian  shall  live,  as  if  the  Son  of  God  we^e 


his  daily  companion,  at  home  iu  his  family,  abroad  Age  of  tha 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  world.  It  is,  to  hope  for  a Apostolrnl 
period,  when  that  awful  feeling  which  deterred  the  , r*l^rs- 
Israelitisb  worshipper  from  profaning  the  Holy  Vessels 
of  the  Temple,  and  from  polluting  its  Altar,  shall  be 
even  more,  strongly  felt  by  the  Christian  in  his  use  of 
himself,  that  Vessel  made  unto  honour,  the  livjng 
Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; when  every  Member  of 
Christ’*  Church,  feeling  that  he  belongs  to  a Society 
with  which  God  is  mysteriously  united,  shall  shudder  to 
do  fcnght  that  may  be  sacrilege  therein.  And,  if  all  this 
be  indeed  fanciful  and  unfounded,  be  it  excused  for  the 
sake  of*  Him,  who  set  no  boundary  to  our  hopes  of  im- 
provement, bidding  us  purify  ourselves  even  us  He  is 
purr,  be  perfect,  even  as  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven 
is  perfect 
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- rumicti  vr  w.  U1)*  u,  am  ro*j»-*Titi:rT. 
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